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CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE, 


H. 


Haag (HAcur) Apologetical Society, a sci- 
entific society in Holland, founded in 1785 for the purpose 
of calling forth scientitie works in defence of the Chris- 
tian religion. It annually offers a prize of 400 florins 
for the best work on a topic proposed. (A. J.S.). 

Haahash’teri (Heb. with the art. [which the A. 
YV. has mistaken for part of the name] hu-Achashtari’, 
“AHVANT, i.e. the Achastarite, prob. of foreign [? Per- 
sian | origin; according to Fiirst, an adj. from the word 
achastar, i. e. courier [compare 0739M Sms, “camels,” 
Esth. viii, 10, 14]; according to Gesenius, mule-driver ; 
Sept. 6 “AcSnoa v.r. ’AasSio, ete, Vulg. Ahasthari), 
the last mentioned of the four sons of Naarah, second of 
the two wives of Ashur, the founder of Tekoa, of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iy, 6). B.C. post 1618. 

Ha-ammonai. See CyeEPHAR-HAAMMONAL 

Haan, Caro.us DE, was born at Arnheim Aug. 16, 
1530. Becoming acquainted with the Reformation, he 
resolved to leave the Roman Catholic Church and his 
legal studies, and repaired to Geneva, where he studied 
theology under Calvin and Beza. In 1560 he became a 
minister of the Reformed Church at Deventer. Driven 
from thence by persecution, he was invited to Ham by 
William, duke of Cleves, and exercised his ministry 
there for sixteen years, until persecution again compel- 
led him to depart. Count Jan of Nassau, stadtholder of 
Guelderland, and his son, Lodewijk Willem, stadtholder 
of Friesland, then secured his services to effect a refor- 
mation of the Church in their respective proyinces. He 
afterwards returned to Deventer, but was again com- 
pelled to leave it in 1587, when it fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards. 
where he was temporarily appointed professor extraor- 
dinary of theology. This position he held for four years. 
He was then called to Oldenbroek, where he exercised 
his ministry till he had passed the age of eighty. He 
died at Leyden Jan. 28, 1616. He wrote an exposition 
of the Revelation of St.John in Latin, and a work in 
Dutch against the Anabaptists. See Glasius, Godge- 
leerd Nederland, i. (J.P. W.) 

Ha-araloth. See GIBEAH-HAARALOTH. 

Haas, Gerarpus DE, D.D., was born in 1736. Af- 
ter completing his theological studies at Utrecht, and 
receiving the doctorate in theology in 1761, he was set- 
tled successively at Amersfoort, Middelburg, and Am- 
sterdam. His works are chiefly exegetical and dog- 
matic. The most important of them are, A anmerkingen 
over het sevende Boek der Godspraaken van Jesaia (Utr. 
1773) :—Het viifile en drie volyende hoofidstukken wit Pau-~ 
lus brief aan de Romeinen verklaard (Amst. 1789-93, 3 
parts) :—Verhandeling over de toekomende wereld (Amst. 
1798) :—Over de Openbaring van Johannes (Amst. 1807, 
3 parts). He also completed the commentary of Prof, 
Nahnis on the Epistle to the Philippians. It was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1783 in 3 vols. See Glasius, 
Godgeleerd Nederland, i. (J.P. W.) 

V.—A 


He repaired the same year to Leyden, 


Haba’iah (Heb. Chabayah’, 5734 or 131, pro- 
tected by Jehovah; Sept. ‘OBaia and-'EBara), a priest 
whose descendants returned from the captivity with Ze- 
rubbabel, but were degraded from the priestly office on 
account of not being able to trace their genealogy (Ezra 
ii, 6; Neh. vii, 63). B.C. ante 459, , 

Hab’akkuk [many Habak’kuk] (Heb. Chabak- 
kuk’, PAPINM, embrace ; Sept. ’ApBaxotu, Vulg. Haba- 
cuc; Jerome, Pref. in Hab. translates tepi\nyuc, and 
Suidas zarijo éyéooewe ; other Greecized and Latinized 
forms are “ABBakovp, ’“AuBacob«, Ambacum, Abacuc, 
etc.), the eighth in order of the twelve minor prophets 
(q. v.) of the Old Testament. 

1, As to the name, besides the above forms, the 
Greeks, not only the Sept. translators, but the fathers 
of the Church, probably to make it more sonorous, cor- 
rupt it into “ApaBaKotic, “ApaBacotow, or, as Jerome 
writes, ABakovow, and only one Greek copy, found in 
the library of Alcala, in Spain, has ’ABBakodt«, which 
seems to be a recent correction made to suit the Hebrew 
text. The Heb. word may denote, as observed by Je- 
rome, as well a “favorite” as a “struggler.” Abarbanel 
thinks that in the latter sense it has allusion to the pa- 
triotie zeal of the prophet fervently contending for the 
welfare of his country: but other prophets did the same ; 
and in the former and less distant signification, the name 
would be one like Theophilus, “a friend of God,” which 
his parents may have given him for a good omen. Lu- 
ther took the name in the active sense, and applied it 
to the labors and writings of the man, thus: “ Habak- 
kuk had a proper name for his office; for it signifies a 
man of heart, one who is hearty towards another and 
takes him into his arms. This is what he does in his 
prophecy; he comforts his people and lifts them up, as 
one would do with a weeping child or man, bidding him 


| be quiet and content, because, please God, it would yet 


be better with him.” But all this is speculation. See 
Keil and Delitzsch, Comment. ad cap. 1, 1. 

2. Of the facts of this prophet’s birth-place, parent- 
age, and life we have only apocryphal and conflicting 
accounts (see Delitzsch, De Habacuci vita et etate, Lips. 
1842, 1844), The Rabbinical tradition that Habakkuk 
was the son of the Shunammite woman whom Elisha 
restored to life is repeated by Abarbanel in his commen- 
tary, and has no other foundation than a fanciful ety- 
mology of the prophet’s name, based on the expression 
in 2 Kings iy, 16. Equally unfounded is the tradition 
that he was the sentinel set by Isaiah to watch for the 
destruction of Babylon (comp. Isa. xxi, 16 with Hab. 11, 
1). In the title of the history of Bel and the Dragon, 
as found in the Sept. version in Origen’s Tetrapla, the 
author is called “ Habakkuk, the son of Joshua, of the 
tribe of Levi.” Some have supposed this apocryphal 
writer to be identical with the prophet (Jerome, Prowm. 
in Dan.). The psalm in ch. iii and its title are thought 
to favor the opinion that Habakkuk was a Leyite (De- 


HABAKKUK 


litzsch, Habakuk, p. iii). Pseudo-Epiphanius (ii, 240, De 
Vitis Prophetarum) and Dorotheus (Chron. Pasch. p- 
150) say that he was of ByOZoxijo or BnOcrovxap (v. tr. 
ByoZorno, BudZexap) (Bethacat, Isid. Hispal. c. 47), of 
the tribe of Simeon. This may have been the same as 
Bethzacharias, where Judas Maccabeus was defeated by 
Antiochus Eupator (1 Mace. vi, 32, 33). The same au- 
thors relate that when Jerusalem was sacked by Nebu- 
enadnezzar, Habakkuk fled to Ostracine, and remained 
there till after the Chaldeans had left the city, when he 
returned to his own country, and died at his farm two 
years before the return from Babylon, B.C. 538, It was 
during his residence in Juda that he is said to have 
carried food to Daniel in the den of lions at Babylon. 
This legend is given in the history of Bel and the Drag- 
on, and is repeated by Eusebius, Bar Hebraus, and Eu- 
tychius. It is quoted from Joseph ben-Gorion (B. J. 
xi, 8) by Abarbanel (Comm. on Hab.), and seriously re- 
futed by him on chronological grounds. The scene of 
the event was shown to medival travellers on the road 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem (arly Travels in Pules- 
fine, p. 29). Habakkuk is said to have been buried at 
Ceila, in the tribe of Judah, eight miles east of Eleu- 
theropolis (Eusebius, Onomeasticon, 8. v.); where, in the 
days of Zebenus, bishop of Eleutheropolis, according to 
Nicephorus (/. £. xii, 48) and Sozomen (H. £. vii, 28), 
the remains of the prophets Habakkuk and Micah were 
both discovered. See Kerian. Rabbinical tradition, 
however, places his tomb at Chulkok, of the tribe of 
Naphthali, now called Jakuk. See HuKKoK, 

Book or HaBaKkkuxk.—A full and trustworthy ac- 
count of the life of this prophet would explain his im- 
agery, and many of the events to which he alludes; but 
since we have no information on which we can depend, 
nothing remains but to determine from the book itself 
its historical basis and its age. 

1. The Rabbinical traditions agree in placing Habak- 
kuk with Joel and Nahum in the reign of Manasseh 
(comp. Seder Olam Rabba and Zuta, and Tsemach Da- 
vid). This date is adopted by Kimchi and Abarbanel 
among the Rabbis, and by Witsius and others among 
modern writers. ‘The general corruption and lawless- 
ness which prevailed in the reign of Manasseh are 
suppesed to be referred to in Hab. i, 24. Kalinsky 
conjectures that Habakkuk may have been one of the 
prophets mentioned in 2 Kings xxi, 10. Carpzov (In- 
trod. ad libr. canon. V. T. p. 79, 410) and Jahn (Introd. 
in libros sacros V. T. ii, § 120) refer our prophet to the 
reign of Manasseh, thus placing him thirty odd years 
earlier; but at that time the Chaldeans had not as yet 
given just ground for apprehension, and it would have 
been injudicious in Habakkuk prematurely to fill the 
minds of the people with fear of them. Some addition- 
al support to our statement of the age of this book is 
derived from the tradition, reported in the apocryphal 
appendix to Daniel and by the Pseudo-Epiphanius, that 
Habakkuk lived to see the Babylonian exile. Syncel- 
lus (Chronographia, p. 214, 230, 240) makes him con- 
temporary with Ezekiel, and extends the period of his 
prophecy from the time of Manasseh to that of Daniel 
and Joshua, the son of Josedech. ‘The Chronicon Pas- 
chale places him later, first mentioning him in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Josiah (Olymp. 32), as contem~- 
porary with Zephaniah and Nahum; and again in the 
beginning of the reign of Cyrus (Olymp. 42), as con- 
temporary with Daniel and Ezekiel in Persia, with 
Haggai and Zechariah in Judea, and with Baruch in 
Egypt. Davidson (Horne’s Jntrod, ii, 968), following 
Keil, decides in favor of the early part of the reign of 
Josiah, Calmet, Jager, Ewald, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, 
and Hitzig agree in assigning the commencement of 
Habakkuk’s prophecy to the reign of Jehoiakim, though 
they are divided as to the exact period to which it is to 
be referred. Ranitz (Introductio in Hab. Vatie. p. 24, 
59), Stirkel (Prolog. ad interpr. tertit cap. Hab. p. 22, 
27), and De Wette (Lehrbuch der Historischkritischen 
Finleit, Berlin, 1840, p.338) justly place the age of Hab- 


‘time of those to whom it was addressed. 


HABAKKUK ~ 


akkuk before the invasion of Judwa by the Chaldeans. 
Knobel (Der Prophetism. de Hebr.) and Meier (Gesch. d. 
poet. nat, Liter. d. Hebr.) are in favor of the commence- 
ment of the Chaldean xra, after the battle of Carche- 
mish (B.C. 606), when Judwa was first threatened by 
the victors. Some interpreters are of opinion that ch, 
ii was written in the reign of Jehoiachin, the son of Je- 
hoiakim (2 Kings xxiv, 6), after Jerusalem had been 
besieged and conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, the king 
made a prisoner, and, with many thousands of his sub- 
jects, carried away to Babylon; none remaining in Je- 
rusalem save the poorest class of the people (2 Kings 
xxiv, 14). But of all this nothing is said of the book 
of Habakkuk, nor even so much as hinted at; and what 
is stated of the violence and injustice of the Chaldeans 
does not imply that the Jews had already experienced 
it. It is also a supposition equally gratuitous, accord- 
ing to which some interpreters refer ch. iii to the period 
of the last siege of Jerusalem, when Zedekiah was taken, 
his sons slain, his eyes put out, the walls of the city 
broken down, and the Temple burned (2 Kings xxv, 1- 
10). There is not the slightest allusion to any of these 
incidents in the third chapter of Habakkuk. 

But the question of the date of Habakkuk’s prophecy 
has been discussed in the most exhaustive manner by 
Delitzsch (Der Prophet Habakuk, Ein. § 3), and, though 
his arguments are rather ingenious than convincing, 
they are well deserving of consideration as based upon 
internal evidence. The conclusion at which he arrives 
is that Habakkuk delivered his prophecy about the 
twelfth or thirteenth year of Josiah (B.C. 630 or 629), 
for reasons of which the following is a summary. In 
Hab. i, 5 the expression “in your days” shows that the 
fulfilment of the prophecy would take place in the life- 
The same 
phrase in Jer. xvi, 9 embraces a period of at most twen~ 
ty years, while in Ezek. xii, 25 it dendtes about six 
years, and therefore, reckoning backwards from the 
Chaldean invasion, the date above assigned would in- 
yolve no violation of probability, though the argument 
does not amount to a proof. From the similarity of 
Hab. ii, 10 and Zeph. i, 7, Delitzsch infers that the lat- 
ter is an imitation, the former being the original. He 
supports this conclusion by many collateral arguments. 
Now Zephaniah, according to the superscription of his 
prophecy, lived in the time of Josiah, and from iii, 5 he 
is supposed to have prophesied after the worship of Je- 
hovah was restored, that is, after the twelfth year of 
that king’s reign. It is thought that he wrote about 
B.C. 624. Between this period, therefore, and the twelfth 
year of Josiah (B.C. 630), Delitzsch places Habakkuk. 


But Jeremiah began to prophesy in the thirteenth year - 


of Josiah, and many passages are borrowed by him from 
Habakkuk (compare Hab. ii, 18 with Jer. li, 58, etc.). 
The latter, therefore, must have written about B.C, 630 
or 629. This view receives some confirmation from the 
position of his prophecy in the O.-T. Canon. 

On the other hand, while it is evident, from the con- 
stant use of the future tense in ‘speaking of the Chal- 
dean desolations (i, 5, 6,12), that the prophet must 
have written before the invasionof Nebuchadnezzar, 
which rendered Jehoiakim tributary to the king of Bab- 
ylon (2 Kings xxiv, i), B.C. 606, yet it is equally clear 
from ch. ii, 3 that the prophecy did not long precede the 
fulfilment; and as there seem to be no references to the 
reigns of Josiah or Jehoahaz (B.C. 609), and as the no- 
tices of the corruption of the period agree with the be- 
ginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, we cannot be far 
astray in assigning B.C. 608 as the approximate date of 
this book. 

2. Instead of looking upon the prophecy as an organic 
whole, Rosenmiiller divided it into three parts corre- 
sponding to the chapters, and assigned the first chapter 
to the reign of Jehoiakim, the second to that of Jehoia- 


‘ chin, and the third to that of Zedekiah, when Jerusalem 


was besieged for the third time by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Kalinsky (Vatic. Chabac, et Vah.) makes four divisions, 


and refers the prophecy not to Nebuchadnezzar, but to 
Esarhaddon, But in such an arbitrary arrangement 
the true character of the composition as a perfectly de- 
veloped poem is entirely lost sight of. 

: The prophet commences by announcing his office and 
important mission (i, 1). He bewails the corruption 
and social disorganization by which he is surrounded, 
and cries to Jehovah for help (i, 2-4). Next follows 
the reply of the Deity, threatening swift vengeance (1, 
5-11). The prophet, transferring himself to the near 
future foreshadowed in the divine threatenmngs, sees the 
rapacity and boastful impiety of the Chaldean hosts, 
but, contident that God has only employed them as the 
instruments of correction, assumes (ii, 1) an attitude of 
hopeful expectancy, and waits to see the issue. He re- 
ceives the divine command to write in an enduring form 
the vision of God's retributive justice as revealed to his 
prophetic eye (ii, 2,3). The doom of the Chaldeans is 
first foretold in general terms (11, 4-6), and the announce- 
ment is followed by a series of denunciations pronounced 
upon them by the nations who had suffered from their 
oppression (ii, 6-20). The strophical arrangement of 
these “woes” is a remarkable feature of the prophecy, 
They are distributed in strophes of three verses each, 
characterized by a certain regularity of structure. The 
first four commence with a * Woe!” and close with a 
verse beginning with 7D (for). The first verse of each 
of these contains the character of the sin, the second the 
development of the woe, while the third is confirmatory 
of the woe denounced. The fifth strophe differs from 
the others in form in having a verse introductory to the 
woe. The prominent vices of the Chaldzans’ character, 
as delineated in i, 5-11, are made the subjects of sepa- 
rate denunciations: their insatiable ambition (ii, 6-8), 
their covetousness (ii, 9-11), cruelty ii, 12-14), drunk- 
enness (ii, 15-17), and idolatry (ii, 18-20). The whole 
concludes with the magnificent psalm in chap. 111, “ Hab- 
akkuk’s Pindarie ode” (Ewald), a composition unrival- 
led for boldness of conception, sublimity of thought, and 
majesty of diction. This constitutes, in Delitzsch’s 
opinion, “the second grand division of the entire proph- 
ecy, as the subjective reflex of the two subdivisions of 
the first, and the lyrical recapitulation of the whole.” 
jt is the echo of the feelings aroused in the prophet’s 
mind by the divine answers to his appeals; fear in an- 
ticipation of the threatened judgments, and thankful- 
ness and joy at the promised retribution. But, though 
intimately connected with the former part of the proph- 
ecy, it is in itself a perfect whole, as is sufficiently evi- 
dent from its lyrical character, and the musical arrange- 
ment by which it was adapted for use in the Temple 
service. 

3. The style of this prophet has always been much ad- 
mired. Lowth (De Poesi Hebreor. p. 287) says: “ Po- 
eticus est Habaceuci stylus; sed maxime in oda, que 
inter absolutissimas in eo genere merito numerari po- 
test.” 
in their praise of Habakkuk’s style; the first giving a 
detailed and animated analysis of the construction of 
his prophecies (Linleitung in das A. Test. iii, 833). He 
equals the most eminent prophets of the Old Testament 
—ZJoel, Amos, Nahum, Isaiah; and the ode in ch. iii 
may be placed in competition with Psa. xviii and Ixviil 
for originality and sublimity. “His figures are all great, 
happily chosen, and properly drawn out. His denunci- 
ations are terrible, his derision bitter, his consolation 
‘cheering. Instances occur of borrowed ideas (iii, 19; 
comp. Psa. xviii, 34: ii, 6 ; comp. Isa. xiv, 7: 11, 14; comp. 
Isa. xi, 9) ; but he makes them his own in drawing them 
out in his peculiar manner. With all the boldness and 
fervor of his imagination, his language is pure and his 
verse melodious. Eichhorn, indeed, gives a considera- 
ble number of words which he considers to be peculiar 
to this prophet, and supposes him to have formed new 
words or altered existing ones, to sound more energetic 
or feeble, as the sentiments to be expressed might re- 
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Eichhorn, De Wette, and Rosenmiiller are loud | 


HABAZINIAIL 


(Binleitung, p. 839); and 4>P%p, ii, 16, is the only un- 
exceptionable instance, 

4, The ancient catalogues of canonical books of the 
Old Testament do not, indeed, mention Habakkuk by: 
name; but they must have counted him m the twelve 
minor prophets, whose numbers would otherwise not be 
full, In the New Testament some expressions of his 
are introduced, but his name is not added (Rom. i, 17; 
Gal. iii, 11; Heb. x, 88; comp. Hab. ii, 4; Acts xiii, 40, 
41; comp. Hab. i, 5). 

5, Express commeritaries on the whole of this book 
separately are the following, of which the most impor- 
tant are designated by an asterisk [*] prefixed: Theo- 
phylact, Commentarius (in Opp. iv), Bede, Expositio (Mm 
Works, ix, 404): Tanchum of Jerusalem, Commentaire 
(ed. Munk, Paris, 1843. 8vo) ; Abarbanel, Commentarius 
(ed, Sprecher, ‘Traj. 1722. Helmst. 1790, 8vo); Luther, 
Auslegung (Vitemb, 1526, 4to; Erf. eod. 8vo ; in Latin, 
Argent. 1528, 8v0) ; Capito, Enarrationes (Argent. 1526, 
8vo); Chytraeus, Lectiones (in Opp. p. 364) ; Gryneus, 
Hypomnemata (Basil. 1582, 8vo) ; De Guevara, Commen- 
tarius [Rom. Cath.] (Madrid, 1585, 4to; 1593. fol.; Aug. 
Vind. 1603; Antw. 1609, 4to); Agellius, Commentarius 
(Antw. 1597, 8vo) ; Tossan, Paraphrasis (Francf. 1599, 
8vo); Garthius, Commentarius (Vitemb. 1605, 8ve) : Tar- 
novius, Commentarius (Rost. 1623, 8vo) ; Cocceus, A naly- 
sis (in Opp. xi, 657); Marbury, Commentarie (Lond. 1650, 
4to), *De Padilla, Commentaria [Rom. Cath. ] (Madrid, 
1657, 2 vols. 4to; Sulzb. 1674, 4to, Rome, 1702, fol.) ; 
Hafenreffer, Commentarius [including Nahum] (Stuttg. 
1668, 8yo); *Van Til, Commentarius (L. B. 1700, 4to) ; 
Biermann, De Prophezie van H, (Utr. 1718, 4to) , Esch, 
Erklérung (Wesel, 1714, 4to) ; Abicht, A dnotationes (Vi- 
temb. 1732, 4to) ; Jansen, A nalecta (in Pentateuch, etc.) ; 
*Scheltinga, Commentarius (L. B. 1747, 4to) ; *Kalinsky, 
Illustratio [including Nahum] (Vratislay, 1748, Ato) ; 
Chrysander, Anmerk. (Rint. and Lpz. 1752, 4to) ; Mon- 
rad, Anmerk. (from the Danish, Gittingen, 1759, 8vo0) ; 
Anon. Traduction (Paris, 1775, 12mo) : Perschke, Versio, 
ete. (Franef. et. Lips. 1777, 8vo) ; Ludwig, Erlduterung 
(Frkft. 1779, 8vo) ; Faber, Commentatio (Onold. 1779, 2 
vols. 4to) , Wahl, A nmerkung. ete. (Hanover, 1790, 8vo) , 
Kofod, Commentarius (Hafn. 1792, 8vo) ; Tingstiid, A nt- 


| madversiones (Upsal. 1795, 8vo) ; Hanlein, Interpretatio 


(Erlang. 1795, 8vo) ; Bather, A pplication (in Sermons, 1, 
188) ; Plum, Observationes [including Obad.] (Gotting. 
1796, 8vo) ; Conz, Lriduterung (in Stiiudlen’s Beitrdge) . 
Horst, Anmerkungen (Gotha, 1798, 8vo) ; Dahl, Observa- 
tiones (Neustr. 1798, 8yo) ; Wolfssohn, Anmerk, (Bresl. 
1806, 8vo) ; Euchel, Hridut. (Copenh. 1815, 8vo); Justi, 
Erliut. (Lpz. 1820, 8vo) ; Wolff, Commentar (Darmst. 
1822, 8vo); Schroder, Anmerk. [including Joel, Nahum, 
etc.] (Hildesh. 1827, 8vo); Deutsch, DASH, ete. (Bresl. 
1837, 8vo), *Biiumlein, Commentarius (Heilbronn, 1840, 
8vo); *Delitzsch, A uslegung (Lpz. 1843, 8vo); Von Gum-~ 
pach, Lrkldrung (Munch, 1860, 8vo) ; Robinson, Homi-~ 
lies (Lond. 1865, 8vo). See Pkopuers, Mrnor. 

The following are on chap. iii exclusively: Barhrd, 
De equitatione Dei [ver. 15] (Lips. 1749, 4to) ; Feder, 
Canticum Hab. (Wiirzb. 1774, 8vo); Perschke, Commen- 
tarius (Erancf. 1777, 4to); Busing, De Sulgoribus Dei 
[ver. 3, 4] (Bremen, 1778, 4to); Nachtigal, Erkldr. (in 
Henke’s Magazine, iv, 180-190) ; Schroder, Dissertatio 
(Groningen, 1781, 4to) ; Schnurrer, Dissertatio (Tiibing. 
1786, 4to) ; Morner, Hymnus Hab. (Ups. 1794, 4to) ; Hei- 
denheim, D447, etc. (Rodelh. 1800, 1826, 8yvo); Anton, 
Expositro (Gorl. 1810, 4to) ; Steiger, Anmerkungen (in 
Schwarz, Jahrb. 1824, p. 136); Stickel. Prolusio (Neust. 
1827, 8vo); Reissmann, De Cant. Hab. (Krauth, 1831, 
8yo); Strong, Prayer of Hab. (in the Meth. Quar. Rev. 
Jan. 1861, p. 73). See COMMENTARY. 

Habazini’ah (Hebrew Chabatstsinyah’, W237, 
perth. lamp of Jehovah, according to Fiirst, callection of 
Jehovah; Sept. XaBaciv), the father of one Jeremiah 
and grandfather of the chief Rechabite Jaazaniah, which 


quire; but his list needs sifting, as De Wette observes ; last the prophet Jeremiah tested with the offer of wine 
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in the Temple (Jer, xxxy,3). B.C. considerably ante 
639, 

Hab’bacue (ApBaxovm; Vulg. Habacuc), the form 
in which the name of the prophet HABAKKUK (q. Vv.) is 
given in the Apocrypha (Bel, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39). 

Habergeon, an old English word for breastplate, 
appears in the Auth, Vers. as the rendering of two Heb. 
terms: nw, shiryah’ (Job xii, 26, where it is named 
by zeugma with offensive weapons), or yw, shiryon’ 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 14; Neh. iv, 16), a cout of mail (as ren- 
dered in 1 Sam, xvii, 5,38) ; and R78, tachara’ (Exod. 
xxviii, 32; xxxix, 23), a military garment, properly of 
linen strongly and thickly woven, and furnished around 
the neck and breast with a mailed covering (see Herod. 
ji, 182; iii, 47; and comp. the AwoSwpné of Homer, /7. 
u, 529, 830). (See Smith’s Dict. of Cluss. Antig. s. v. 
Lorica.) See ARMOR. 


in 


Ancient Egyptian Linen Corslet (from the tomb of 
Rameses II at Thebes), 


Haberkorn, Peter, a German divine, born at 
Butzbach in 1604. After filling various other posts, he 
was made professor of theology at Giessen, and died 
there, April, 1676. He was distinguished as a polemic, 
especially against the Romanists and Syncretists (q. v.). 
He wrote (1) Vindicatio Luth. fidei :—(2) Heptas dispu- 
tationum Anti-Wallemburgicarum (1650, 1652, 2 vols. 
8yvo).—Tholuck, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 438, 439. 


Habert, Isaac, doctor of the Sorbonne, the first 
Parisian theologian who wrote against Jansenius. Te 
was a native of Paris, studied at the Sorbonne, was ap- 
pointed canon of the cathedral of Paris, and in 1645 
bishop of Vabres. He filled this post for twenty-three 
years, was reputed a very pious man, and died at Pont 
de Salars, near Rodez, in 1668. In 1641 he accused 
Jansenius of holding heretical doctrines on forty points, 
and thereby provoked Antoine Arnauld to answer him 
in his A pologie, in which he sought to prove the iden- 
tity of the doctrines of Jansenius and St. Augustine. 
Habert nevertheless remained a declared enemy of Jan- 
senius, and to him is ascribed the authorship of the let- 
ter sent to pope Innocent X in 1651, and signed by 
eighty-five bishops, praying him to decide the question 
finally, The most. noteworthy of his works are: De 
gratia ex partibus grecis (1646) :—De consensu hierur- 
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chic et monarchie (Paris, 1640) :—De cathedra seu pri- 
matu S. Petri (Paris, 1645). He translated also into 
Latin the ceremonial of the Eastern Church, under the 
title Liber pontificalis, Greece et Latine c. not. (Paris, 1643, 
fol.). Herzog, Real- Encyklopadie, v, 489 ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxiii, 13. 

Habesh. See ApyssrniAN CHURCH. 

Habit. See Dress. ‘ 


Habit, “a power and ability of doing anything, ac- 
quired by frequent repetition of the same action. ‘Man,’ 
says Dr. Paley, ‘is a bundle of habits. There are hab- 
its of industry, attention, vigilance, advertency; of a 
prompt obedience to the judgment occurring, or of 
yielding to the first impulse of passion; of extending 
our views to the future, or of resting upon the present ; 
of apprehending, methodizing, reasoning; of indolence 
and dilatoriness; of vanity, self-conecit, melancholy, 
partiality ; of fretfulness, suspicion, captiousness, censo- 
riousness; of pride, ambition, covetousness; of oyer- 
reaching, intriguing, projecting; in a word, there is not 
a quality or function, either of body or mind, which 
does not feel the influence of this great law of animated 
nature.” “If the term attachment seems too good to 
be applied to habits, let us, if you please, call them ties. 
Habits, in fact, are ties, chains. We contract them un- 
awares, often without feeling any pleasure in them; but 
we cannot break them without pain. It costs us some- 
thing to cease to be what we have always been, to cease 
doing what we have always done. Life itself, in its 
least attractive form, the life least deserving of the 
name, is dear to us from the mere habit of living. The 
most intimate attachments, and, still more, the most 
incontestable duties, have often given way before the 
power of habit. To have the loins girt about, then, is 
not merely to distrust our attachments; it is to prevent 
our habits from striking their roots too deep within. 
Nothing, therefore, which is habitual should be regard- 
ed as trivial. The most invisible ties are not the weak- 
est, and, at all events, their number renders them inde- 
structible. We must remember that a cable is com- 
posed of threads. It is impossible to dispense with 


habits; a life without habits is a life without a rule - 


But in regard to these, as in regard to everything else, 
it is necessary to say with the apostle, ‘All things are 
lawful unto me, but I will not be brought under the 
power of any’” (Vinet, Gospel Studies, p. 310). See 
Fellowes, Body of Theology, i, 58; Paley, Moral Philos- 
ophy, i, 48; Kames, Elem. of Criticism, ch. xiv; Jortin, 
Sermons, vol. ui; Reid, Aciive Powers of Man; Miiller, 
On the Christian Doctrine of Sin (see Index). 

Habitation (represented by several Heb. and Gr. 
words). God is metaphorically called the habitation of 
his people (Psa. lxxi, 3), in him they find the most de- 
lightful rest, safety, and comfort (Psa. xci,9). Justice 
and judgment are the habitation of God’s throne (Psa. 
Ixxxix, 14), all his acts being founded on justice and 
judgment (Psa. exvii, 2). The Jand of Canaan, the city 
of Jerusalem, the tabernacle and Temple, are spoken of 
as the habitation of God; there he does or did signally 
show himself present (Psa. exxxii, 5,13; Eph. ii, 22). 
Eternity is represented as his habitation (Isa. lvii, 15). 
He “inhabited the praises of Israel,” a bold metaphor, 
implying that Jehovah is the object of, and kindly ac- 
cepts the praises of his people (Psa. xxii, 3). Sce 
DweE Line, 

Habits. Sce Vestments. 


Ha’bor (Heb. Chabor’, \i2M, if of Shemitic origin, 
from 2M, to join, meaning the wnited stream ; if of Per- 
sic derivation, from khubpdar=eiixonpvoc, with beautiful 
banks [Fiirst, Lea. s. v.]; Sept.’AGoo and Xa). a 
river, and apparently also a district of Assyria, to which 
considerable interest is attached in connection with the 
first captivity. We read in 1 Chron. y, 26, that Tilgath- 
pilneser carried away “the Reubenites, and the Gadites, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh, and brought them unto 


: 
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Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan.” 
About seventeen years later, Shalmaneser, the successor 
of the former monarch, “ took Samaria, and carried Is- 
rael away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah, and 
in Habor, the river of Gozan” (A.V., “by the river Go- 
zan,” 2 Kings xvii, 6; xviii,11). There are two rivers 
still bearing this name, and geographers are not agreed 
as to which ts here referred to. See Caprryrry. 

1, A river called Khabir rises in the central high- 
lands of Kurdistan, flows in a south-westerly direction, 
and falls into the Tigris about seventy miles above Mo- 
sul (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 56; Schultens, /n- 
dex Geogr. in vitam Saladini, s. y.). Many suppose this 
to be the Habor of Scripture for the following reasons: 
1. It is within Assyria proper; which Ptolemy says was 
bounded on the west by the Tigris (vi, 1). 2. It is af- 
firmed that the Assyrian monarch would place his cap- 
tives in a central part of his kingdom, such as this is, 
and not in the outskirts (Keil on 2 Kings xvii,4-6), 3. 
Habor is termed “a river of Gozan” wna 72 “12n) ' 
and Gozan is supposed to signify “pasture,” and to be 
identical with the word Zozan, now applied by the Nes- 
torians to the pasture-lands in the highlands of Assyria, 
where the Khabir takes its rise (Grant, The Nestorian 
Christians, p. 124). 4, Ptolemy mentions a mountain 
called Chabor (Xaj3#pac) which divides Assyria from 
Media (vi, 1); and Bochart says the river Chabor has 
its source in that mountain (Opera, i, 194, 242, 362). 
Some have supposed that the modern Nestorians are the 
descendants of the captive Jews (Grant, /.c.). See Go- 
ZAN. 

2. The other and much more celebrated river, Kha- 
bur, is that famous affluent of the Euphrates, which is 
called Aborrhas (ABdppac) by Strabo (xvi, 1,27) and 
Procopius (Bell. Pers. ii, 5); Aburas ('ABovpac) by Isi- 
dore of Charax (p. 4); Abora (‘A3wpa) by Zosimus (iii, 
12); and Chaboras by Ptolemy (XaBwoae, v, 18) and 
Pliny (H. N. xxx,3). “It rises about lat. 36° 40’, long. 
40°; flows only a little south of east to its junction near 
Kaukab with the Jerujer or river of Nisibis, which 
comes down from Mons Masius. Both of these branch- 
es are formed by the union of a number of streams. 
Neither of them is fordable for some distance above 
their junction; and below it they constitute a river of 
such magnitude as to be navigable for a considerable 
distance by steamers. The course of the Khabir below 
Kaukab is tortuous [through rich meads covered with 
flowers, having a general direction about S.S.W. to its 
junction with the Euphrates at Karkesia, the ancient 
Circesium]. The entire length of the stream is not less 
than 200 miles” (Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, i, 236 ; 
see Ainsworth, 7’ravels in the Track of the Ten Thou- 
sand, p.79; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 304). Rit- 
ter (Lrdkiinde, x, 248), Gesenius (Thesaurus), Layard, 
Rawlinson, and others, maintain that this is the ancient 
Habor. There can be no doubt that Assyria proper was 
confined to the country lying along the banks of the 
Upper Tigris, and stretching eastward to Media. But 
its territory gradually expanded so as to include Baby- 
lonia (Herouotus, iii, 92), Mesopotamia (Pliny, 7. N. vi, 
26), and even the country westward to the confines of 
Cilicia and Pheenicia (Strabo, xvi). At the time of the 
captivity the power of Assyria was at its height. The 
Jewish captives were as secure on the banks of the 
western as of the eastern Habor. The ruins of Assyrian 
towns are scattered over the whole of northern Meso- 
potamia. “On the banks of the lower Khabir are the 
remains of a royal palace, besides many other traces of 
the tract through which it runs having been perma- 
nently occupied by the Assyrian people. Even near 
Seruj, in the country between Haran and the Euphra- 
tes, some evidence has been found not only of conquest, 
but of occupation” (Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, i, 
247; see Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, i, 114; Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. p. 275, 279-300, 312). There can be no 
doubt that the Khabfir was in Assyria, and near the 
centre of the kingdom, at the time of the captivity. 
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Further, Ptolemy mentions a province in Mesopotamia’ 
called Gauzanitis (v, 18), It lay around the Khabiir, 
and was doubtless identical with Gozan, hence the phrase 
“ Habor, the river of Gozan” (2 Kings xvii, 6). Chale- 
tis, which appears to be identical with Halah, mention- 
ed inthe same passage, adjoined Gauzanitis, It is a 
remarkable fact that down as late as the 12th century 
there were large Jewish communities on the banks of 
the Khabtir (Benjamin of Tudela, in Early Travels an 
Pal. p, 92 sq.). The district along the banks probably 
took its name from the river, as would seem from a com- 
parison with 1 Chron, y, 26. Ptolemy mentions a town 
called Chabor (v, 18). The Khabfir occurs under that 
name in an Assyrian inscription of the 9th century be- 
fore our wera (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 354) See Cu- 
NELFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

It seems doubtful whether Habor was identical with 
the river Chebar (9235), on which Ezekiel saw his vis- 
ions, ‘The latter was perhaps farther south in Babylo- 
nia (Ezek. i, 3, etc.). See CHEBAR, 


Haccerem. See BeTH-HAC-CEREM. 


Hachali’ah (Heb. Chakalyah’, mM; according 
to Gesenius, whose eyes Jehovah enlivens ; according to 
Fiirst, ornament of Jehovah; Sept. ’Ayadia y. r. Xed- 
kia), the father of Nehemiah, the governor after the 
captivity (Neh. i, 1; x, 2). B.C. ante 447. 

Hach’ilah (Heb. Chakilah’, mqsn . according to 
Gesenius, darksome ; according to Fiirst, drought ; Sept. 
"EyeAa v. 1. XeApad), the descriptive name of a well- 
wooded hill (7225) near (“on the south of,” “ before,” 
“by the way of”) the wilderness (*Jeshimon”) of Ziph, 
where David lay hid, and where Saul pitched his tent 
at the information of the Ziphites (1 Sam. xxiii, 19; 
xxvi, 1, 3). This is doubtless the Tell Zif reported 
by Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii, 190, 191) as “a sound 
eminence situated in the plain, a hundred feet or more 
in height,” with a level plot on the top, apparently once 
inclosed by a wall, and containing several cisterns; ly- 
ing a short distance west of the site of the town of Ziph. 
See Ziru. The identification proposed by Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 118) with “ the village Beth-Chachal, 2} miles 
west of Hebron,” is unsupported and out of place. 


Hach’moni (Heb. Chakmoni’, 927229, wise ; Sept. 
"Ayapavi v. r.’Ayapl, Vulg. Hachamoni), a man only 
known as the father (or ancestor; comp, 1 Chron. xxvii, 
2) of Jashobeam, the chief of David’s warriors (1 Chron. 
xi, 11, where son of Hachmoni is rendered “ HACHMO-~ 
Nit#,” for which the parallel passage, 2 Sam. xxiii, 8, 
has “ TacumonirTe”) ; and also of Jehiel, the companion 
of the princes in the royal household (1 Chron. xxvii, 
32). B.C. considerably ante 1046. Hachmon or Hach- 
moni was no doubt the founder of a family to which 
these men belonged: the actual father of Jashobeam 
was Zabdiel (1 Chron. xxvii, 2), and he is also said to 
have belonged to the Korhites (1 Chron. xii, 6); possi- 
bly the Levites descended from Korah. But the name 
Hachmon nowhere appears in the genealogies of the 
Levites. See Kennicott, Diss. p. 72, 82, who calls at- 
tention to the fact that names given in Chronicles with 
Ben are in Samucl given without the Ben, but with the 
definite article. A less probable view is that which 
makes this term a title of office, q. d. counsellor. See 
JASHOBEAM. 

Hach’monite (1 Chron. xi. 16). 

Hacket, John, an English prelate, distinguished 
for his talents in controversy, was born at London in 
1592. He studied at Westminster School, and entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1608. He took orders 
in 1618, and soon after became chaplain of the bishop 
of Lincoln, At the beginning of the Civil War he was 
one of the divines chosen to prepare a report on Church 
reforms, to be presented by a committee of the House 
of Lords. This plan failed from the opposition of the 
bishops. Hacket was a zealous partisan of Charles, and 
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his house became the head-quarters of the Royalists in 
his neighborhood. This brought him into trouble, and 
he was even imprisoned for a short time, After the 
Restoration he was made bishop of Lichfield and Coyen- 
try, and he caused the cathedral of Lichtield, which had 
been much injured during the war, to be repaired, most- 
ly at his own expense. He died at Lichfield in 1670. 
Hacket was a Calvinist; yet his writings abound, says 
Coleridge, “in fantastic rags and lappets of Popish 
monkery.” He wrote also A Sermon preached before 
- the King March 22, 1660:—A Century of Sermons upon 
several remarkable Subjects (published by Thos. Plume, 
with a life of the author, 1675, fol.):—The Life of 
Archbishop Williams (1693, fol.). See Biogr. Britun- 
nica ; Wood, Athene Oxonienses, vol. ii; Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. Ixvi; Hook, Eccles. Biography, v, 471; 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 752; Coleridge, Works (New 
York edition), v, 123. 


Hacket, William, an English enthusiast and fa~ 
natic of the 16th century. He was at first the servant 
of a gentleman named Hussey, but married a rich wid- 
ow, whose fortune he soon spent in dissipation. He 
next appears at York and in Lincolnshire, giving him- 
self out as a prophet, and announcing the downfall of 
the papacy; that England would suffer from famine, 
pestilence, and war unless the consistorial discipline 
were established. He was whipped and driven out of 
the county, but continued his prophecies elsewhere. 
According to Bayle, he was a very ready and grandilo- 
quent speaker, so that many among the people thought 
he had received a special gift of the Holy Ghost. He 
affected to place great reliance on his prayers, and as- 
serted that if all England were to pray for rain there 
should fall none if he prayed for dry weather, Edmund 
Coppinger and Henry Arthington became associated 
with him, the former under the name of Prophet of 
Mercy, the latter Prephet of Judgment. They pro- 
claimed Hacket the true king of the world, and next in 
power to Jesus Christ. On Jan. 16, 1591, he sent his 
disciples through the streets of London crying that Je- 
sus had arrived, was stopping at a certain hotel in the 
town, and that this time none should undertake any- 
thing against him. They ended with the cry, Repent, 
England, repent! They were finally arrested and put 
in prison, Coppinger let himself die of starvation; Ar- 
thington published a recantation and was forgiven. As 
for Hacket, he persisted to the last, and was condemned 
to death as guilty of impiety and rebellion, and hung in 
London in July, 1591. Even on the scaffold he prayed 
God for a miracle to confound his enemies. See Henry 
Fitz-Simon, Britannomachia Ministrorum, lib. ii, cap. vi, 
p. 202, 206; Camden, Annales, an, 1591, pars iv, p. 618- 
623; Bayle, Dict. hist. et crit.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, xxiii, 31, 

Hackley, Cuartes W., D.D., a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and late professor of math- 
ematics and astronomy in Columbia College, New York, 
was born March 9, 1808, in Herkimer County, N. York, 
and died in the city of New York Jan. 10,1861. Prof, 
Hackley graduated at the Military Academy, West 
Point, in 1829, and was assistant professor of mathemat- 
ics there until 1832, when he engaged in the study of 
law, but subsequently abandoned it for theology, and 
was ordained in 1835.. He was professor of mathemat- 
in the University of New York until 1838, then became 
president of Jefferson College, Mississippi, and subse- 
quently rector of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Auburn, N.Y. He was elected professor in Columbia 
College in 1843, and continued in that: post until his 
death. He was the author of several excellent mathe- 
matical works, and a contributor to scientific periodicals 
and weekly and daily journals.—A merican Annual Cy- 
clopedia, 1861, p. 3862; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 753, 
(J. W. M.) 


Hackspan, THEOpDor, an eminent Lutheran theo- 
logian and Orientalist, was born in 1607 at Weimar, and 
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died at Altorf Jan. 19,1659. He was educated at Jena, 
where he studied philosophy, and then went to Altorf, 
to profit by the instructions of the able Orientalist 
Schwenter, and thence to Helmstadt, where he studied 
theology under the famous Calixtus. In 1636 he re- 
turned to Altorf, and for many years filled the chair 
of Hebrew in its university, where he was the first 
to publicly teach the Oriental languages. In 1654 he 
was appointed professor of theology in that institu- 
tion, retaining at the same time the chair of Oriental 
languages. His close application to study and to the 
duties of his professorships so impaired his health that 
he died in the fifty-second year of his age. Hackspan 
is said to have been the best scholar of his day in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. The liberality of 
Jodocus Schmidmaier, an advocate of Nuremberg, who 
established in his own house a press, with supplies of 
types in the different languages, enabled him to publish 
most of his learned works. Among these we name Trac- 
tatus de usu Librorum Rabbinicorum:—Sylloge Dispu- 
tationum theologicarum et philologicarum : — Interpres 
Errabundus :—Disputationes de locutionibus sacris (Al- 
torf, 1648) :—Observationes Arabico-Syriace in quedam 
locu Veteris et Novi Testamenti (ibid. 1639) :—De Ange- 
lorum demonumque nominibus (ibid. 1641) :—Fides et Le- 
ges Mohhammedis, ete. (ibid. 1646) :—Miscellaneorum Sa- 
crorum Libri duo (ibid. 1660) :—Ezercitatio de Cabbala 
Judaica (ibid. 1660) :— Note philologico-theologice in 
varia et difficilia Scripture loca (ibid. 1664, 3 vols.).— 
Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dict. viii, 169; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog 
Générale, xxiii, 34, (J. W. M.) 


Ha’dad, a name which occurs with considerable 
confusion of form in the Heb, The proper orthography 
seems to be 139, Hadad’ (according to Gesenius from 
an Arab, root signifying to break forth into shouts; but 
Fiirst makes it="3W, Almighty), which appears in Gen, 
xxxvi, 35, 36; 1 Chron, i, 46, 47, 50, 51 (in all which 
passages it is rendered by the Sept. Adad, and Vulg. 
Adad), and in 1 Kings xi, 14-25 (where the Sept. has 
‘Addo, Vulg. Adad). The other forms are 37, Cha- 
dad’ (1 Chron. i, 30; Sept. Xodad, Vulg. Hadad), sink 
Hadar’ (Gen. xxvi, 39; Sept. ’Aoad, Vulg. Adar, Engl. 
“Wadar”), VIM, Chadar’ (Gen. xxv, 15; Sept Xoday, 
Vulg. and Engl. Hadar), and 778, Adad’ (1 Kings xi, 
17; Sept. Addo, Vulg. Adad). It was the name of a 
Synian idol, and was thence transferred to the king, as 
the highest of earthly authorities, in the forms Hadad, 
Ben-hadad (“worshipper of Hadad”), and Hadad-ezer 
(“assisted by Hadad,” Gesenius, Thesaur. p.218). The 
title appears to have been an official one, like Pharaoh; 
and perhaps it is so used by Nicolaus Damascenus, as 
quoted by Josephus (Ant. vii, 5, 2), in reference to the 
Syrian king who aided Hadadezer (2 Sam. viii, 5). Jo- 
sephus appears to have used the name in the same sense, 
where he substitutes it for Benhadad (Ant. ix, 8,7, com- 
pared with 2 Kings xiii, 24). See also Hapap-Rmt- 
MON. pe 

1. ApApD (q. v.) is the indigenous name of the chief 
deity of the Syrians, the sun, according to Macrobius 
(Saturnal. i, 23). Moreover, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvii, 
11,71), speaking of remarkable stones named after parts 
of the body, mentions some called “ Adadunephros, ejus- 
dem oculus ac digitus dei;” and adds, “et hie colitur a 
Sytis.” He is also called “Adwdoc Paoiiede Peay by 
Philo Byblius (in Eusebii Prepar. Evan. i, 10). The 


| passage of Hesychius which Harduin adduces in his 


note to Pliny concerning the worship of this god by the 
Phrygians, Jablonski declares to be inadmissible (De 
Ling. Lycaonica, p. 64). ; 

This Syrian deity claims some notice here, because 
his name is most probably an element in the names of 
the Syrian kings Benhadad and Hadadezer, More- 
over, several of the older commentators haye endeavored 
to find this deity in Isa, xvi, 17; either by altering the 
text there to suit the name given by Macrobius, or by 


\ 
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adapting the name he gives to his interpretation and to 
the reading of the Hebrew, so as to make that extract 
bear testimony to a god Achad (q.v.). Michaelis has 
argued at some length against both these views; and 
the modern commentators, such as Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Bottcher (in Proben Altest. Schrifterkldr.), and Ewald, 
do not admit the name of any deity in that passage. 

2. Hapar (q. v.), one of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. 
xxv, 15; 1 Chron. i, 30). His descendants probably 
oecupied the western coast of the Persian Gulf, where 
the names 4d tet (Ptol. vi, 7, § 15), Attene, and Chateni 
(Plin. vi, 32) bear affinity to the original name. See 
ARABIA, 

3. Hapan, king of Edom, the son of Bedad, and suc- 
cessor of Husham: he established his court at Avith, 
and defeated the Midianites in the intervening terri- 
tory of Moab (Gen. xxxvi, 35; 1 Chron. i, 46). This 
is the only one of the ancient kings of Edom whose 
exploits are recorded by Moses. B.C. ante 1618. See 
AVITH, 

4. Hapap, another king of Edom, successor of Baal- 
Hanon: he established his palace at Pai, and his wife’s 
name was Mehetebel (1 Chron. i, 50). He is called 
Hapar in Gen. xxxvi, 39. From the fact that with 
him the list of these Edomitish kings closes, it may be 
conjectured (Turner's Companion to Genesis, p. 326) that 
he lived about the time of the Exode, and in that case 
he may be the identical king of Edom who refused a 
passage to the Israelites (Numb. xx, 14). B.C. prob. 
1619; certainly ante 1093. See Pat. 

5. Apap, a king of Syria, who reigned in Damascus 
at the time that David attacked and defeated Hadad- 
ezer, king of Zobah, whom he marched to assist, and in 
whose defeat he shared. B.C. cir. 1040, This fact is re- 
corded in 2 Sam. viii, 5, but the name of the king is not 
given. It is supplied, however, by Josephus (A nt. vii, 
5, 2), who reports, after Nicolas of Damascus, that he 
carried succors to Hadadezer as far as the Euphrates, 
where David defeated them both; and adds other par- 
ticulars respecting his fame. 

6. Hapap, a young prince of the royal race of Edom, 
who, when his country was conquered by David, con- 
trived, in the heat of the massacre committed by Joab, 
to escape with some of his father’s servants, or, rather, 
was carried off by them into the land of Midian. B.C. 
eir. 1040. Thence Hadad went into the desert of Pa- 
ran (‘ Midian,” ver. 18), and eventually proceeded to 
Egypt (1 Kings xi, 14 sq.; in ver. 17 the name is given 
in the mutilated form T7®). He was there most favor- 
ably received by the king, who assigned him an estate 
and establishment suited to his rank, and even gave 
him in marriage the sister of his own consort, by whom 


he had a son, who was brought up in the palace with | 


the sons of Pharaoh. Hadad remained in Egypt till 
after the death of David and Joab, when, although dis- 
suaded by Pharaoh, he returned to his own country in 
the hope of recovering his father’s throne (1 Kings xi, 
21,22). B.C. cir. 1012. The Scripture does not record 
the result of this attempt further than by mentioning 
him as one of the troublers of Solomon’s reign, which 
implies some measure of success (see Kitto’s Daily Bible 
Tilust. ad loc.). After relating these facts the text goes 
on to mention another enemy of Solomon, named Rezin, 
and then adds (ver. 25) that this was “ besides the mis- 
chief that Hadad did; and he abhorred Israel, and 
reigned over Syria.” Our version seems to make this 
apply to Rezin; but the Sept. refers it to Hadad, read- 
ing DIIN, Ldom, instead of BAN, Aram or Syria, and 
the sense would certainly be improved by this reading, 
inasmuch as it supplies an apparent omission ; for with- 
out it we only know that Hadad left Egypt for Edom, 
and not how he succeeded there, or how he was able to 
trouble Solomon. The history of Hadad is certainly 
very obscure, Adopting the Sept. reading, some con- 
clude that Pharaoh used his interest with Solomon to 
allow Hadad to reign as a tributary prince, and that he 
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ultimately asserted his independence. Josephus, how- 
ever, seems to have read the Hebrew as our version 
does, “Syria,” not “Edom,” He says (Ant. viii, 7, 6) 
that Hadad, on his arrival in Edom, found the. ter- 
ritory too strongly garrisoned by Solomon’s troops «to 
afford any hope of suecess. He therefore proceeded 
with a party of adherents to Syria, where he was well 
received by Rezin, then at the head of a band of rob- 
bers, and with his assistance seized upon a part of 
Syria and reigned there. If this be correct, it must 
have been a different part of Syria from that in which 
Rezin himself reigned, for it is certain, from ver. 24, 
that he (Rezin) did reign in Damascus. Carrieres sup- 
poses that Hadad reigned in Syria after the death of 
Rezin; and it might reconcile apparent discrepancies 
to suppose that two kingdoms were established (there 
were more previously), both of which, after the death 
of Rezin, were consolidated under Hadad. That Hadad 
was really king of Syria seems to be rather corroborated 
by the fact that every subsequent king of Syria is, in 
the Scripture, called Ben-Hadad, “son of Hadad,” and 
in Josephus simply Hadad, which seems to denote that 
the founder of the dynasty was called by this name. 
We may observe that, whether we read Aram or Edom, 
it must be understood as applying to Hadad, not to Re- 
zin (Pictorial Bible, on 2 Kings xi, 14).—Kitto. The 
identity of name suggests a common origin between 
the Edomitish and Syrian dynasties. Josephus, in the 
outset of his account, appears to call this Hadad by the 
name of Ader. In any case, however, the preceding 
must be regarded as distinct persons from each other 
(see Hengstenberg, Pentateuch, ii, 288), the last prob- 
ably being the son, or, rather, grandson of No. 5, See 
SYRIA. 


Hadad-e’zer (Heb. 2d., \t2'T9H, A dad is his help 
[see Hapap, No.1], Sept. AdoaéZep in 2 Sam. viii, but 
"AdaoeZeo v.r.’ AdadéZep in 1 Kings xi, 23, Vulg. Adar- 
ezer in both passages), less correctly HADARE’ZER (Heb. 
id., “IDI [see under Hapap; yet some MSS. have 
Hadadezer throughout]; 2 Sam. x, 16, 19, 1 Chron. 
xviii, 3-10; xix, 16,19; Sept.’AdoaZap v.r. AdpaaZag, 
Vulg. still 4 dwrezer), king of the Aramitish state Zobah, 
a powerful opponent of David. He was defeated by the 
Israelites in his first campaign, while on his way to “ es- 
tablish his dominion” (B.C. cir. 1035) in the neighbor- 
hood of the Euphrates, with a great loss of men, war- 
chariots, and horses, and was despoiled of many of his 
towns (2 Sam. viii,3; 1 Chron, xviii, 3), and driven with 
the remnant of his force to the other side of the river 
(xix, 16), The golden weapons (Bui, A.V. “shields 
of gold”) captured on this occasion, a thousand in num- 
ber, were taken by David to Jerusalem (xviii, 7), and 
dedicated to Jehovah. The foreign arms were preserved 
in the Temple, and were long known as king David's 
(1 Chron. xxiii, 9; Cant. iv, 4). A diversion highly 
serviceable to him was made by a king of Damascene- 
Syria [see Hapap, 5], who compelled David to turn 
his arms against him (2 Sam. x, 6-14; 1 Chron, xix, 
6-14). The breathing-time thus afforded Hadadezer 
was turned by him to such good account that he was 
able to accept the subsidies of Hanun, king of the Am- 
monites, and to take a leading part in the confederacy 
formed by that monarch against David. B.C, cir. 1034. 
The first army brought into the field was beaten and 
put to flight by Abishai and Joab; but Hadadezer, not 
yet discouraged, went into the countries east of the Eu- 
phrates, and got together the forces of all his allies and 
tributaries, which he placed under the command of Sho- 
bach, his general. The army was a large one, as is evi- 
dent from the numbers of the slain; and it was espe- 
cially strong in horse-soldiers (1 Chron. xix, 18). They . 
crossed the Euphrates, joined the other Syrians, and en- 
camped at a place called Helam (q. v.). To confront so 
formidable an array, David took the field in person, and 
in one great victory so completely broke the power of 
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Hadadezer, that all the small tributary princes seized 
the opportunity of throwing off his yoke, of abandoning 
the Ammonites to their fate, and of submitting quietly 
to Dayid, whose power was thus extended to the Eu- 
phrates (2 Sam. x, 15-19; 2 Chron. xix, 15-19). 

But one of Hadarezer’s more immediate retainers, 
Rezon ben-Eliadah, made his escape from the army, 
and, gathering round him some fugitives like himself, 
formed them into one of those marauding, ravaging 
“bands” (3373) which found a congenial refuge in the 
thinly peopled districts between the Jordan and the 
Euphrates (2 Kings v, 2: 1 Chron. v, 18-22). Making 
their way to Damascus, they possessed themselves of 
the city. B.C. cir. 980. Rezon became king, and at 
once began to avenge the less of his countrymen by the 
course of “mischief” to Israel which he pursued down 
to the end of Solomon’s reign, and which is summed up 
in the emphatic words, “He was an adversary (a ‘Sa- 
tan’) to Israel” .. . . “he abhorred Israel” (1 Kings xi, 
23-25). 

Ha’dad-rim’mon (Heb. Hadad’-Rimmon’, V3 
W759, the names of two Syrian idols; Sept. comerdc 
powvoc, Vulg. Adadremmon), the name of a place in the 
valley of Megiddo, alluded to in Zech. xu, 11 as a type 
of the future penitence of the Jews; probably by a pro- 
verbial expression from the lamentation for Josiah, who 
was mortally wounded not far from this spot (2 Chron. 
XXxv, 22-25). (There is a treatise by Wichmanshau- 
sen, De planctu Hadadr. in the Nov. Thes. Theol.-phil. i, 
1101; exegetical remarks on the same text have also 
been written in Dutch by Vermast [ Gonda, 1792, 1794], 
in German by Mauritii [ Rost. 1764. 1772], and in Latin 
by Froriep [ Erf.1776}.) According to Jerome (Com- 
ment. on Zech, \. c, and Hos. i), it was afterwards called 
Mazximianopolis (see Reland, Palest. p. 891), which, ac- 
cording to the Jerus. [tin., lay 17 Rom. miles from Czesa- 
rea, and 10 from Esdraelon; being situated, according 
to Dr. Robinson (new ed. of Researches, iii, 118), a little 
south of Megiddo (now Lejjun) (see Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1844, p. 220). The name has been thought to be de- 
rived from the worship of the idol Hadad-rimmon (Hit- 
zig on Isa. xvii, 9; Movers, Phén. p. 297); but, accord- 
ing to the Targum of Jonathan (followed by Jarchi), it 
is an ellipsis for 7adad, son of Tab-rzmmon, the alleged 
opponent of Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead. As it contains 
the names of two principal Syrian deities, it may have 
been an old Syrian stronghold, and hence Josiah may 
here have made his last stand in defence of the plain of 
Zsdraelon, Such a site, therefore, does not ill agree 
with the position of the modern Rummaneh, a village 
“at the foot of the Megiddo hills, in a notch or valley 
about 1} hour §. of tell Metzellim” (Van de Velde, d/c- 
moir, P. 333; comp. Narrative, i, 355; De Sauley, Dead 
Sea, 11,311), Schwarz’s attempt (Palest. p. 159) to iden- 
tify Hadad-Rimmon with Gath-Rimmon of Josh. xxi, 
25, as the Kefar Uthni of the Talmud ((Gittin, fol. 76, 
a), and a present Kafer Guth, said by him to be located 
about 24 miles from Lejjun, beyond Sepphoris, is with- 
out foundation, 


Ha’ dar, a various reading of two Heb. names. See 
also Ers-HApDAR. 

1. Cuapar’ (934, perhaps chamber ; Sept. Xodddy ; 
Vulg. Hadar), a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv, 15); writ- 
ten in 1 Chron. i, 30, Chadad’ (73%, Xovday, Hadad) ; 
but Gesenius supposes the former to be the true reading 
of the name. It has not been identified, in a satisfac- 
tory way, with the appellation of any tribe or place in 
Arabia, or on the Syrian frontier; but names identical 
with, or very closely resembling it, are not uncommon 
in those parts, and may contain traces of the Ishmael- 
itish tribe sprung from Hadar. The mountain Hadad, 
belonging to Teyma [see Tema], on the borders of the 
Syrian desert, north of el-Medineh, is perhaps the most 
likely to be correctly identified with the ancient dwell- 
ings of this tribe; it stands among a group of names 
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of the sons of Ishmael, containmg Dumah, Kedar, and 


Tema. See HApAp, 2. 

2. Havar’ (734, perh. ornament ; Sept. ’Apdd v. 
’AodS; Vulg. Adar), one of the Edomitish kings, suc- 
cessor of Baal-Hanan ben-Achbor (Gen. xxxvi, 39) ; and, 
if we may so understand the statement of ver. 31, about 
contemporary with Saul. The name of his city, and 
the name and genealogy of his wife, are given. In the 
parallel list in 1 Chron. i, he appears as Hapap. We 
know from another source (1 Kings xi, 14, ete.) that 
Hadad was one of the names of the royal family of 
Edom. Indeed, it occurs in this very list (Gen. xxxvi, 
35). See Hapan, 4. 


Hadare’zer, the form of the name of the town 
mentioned in the account of Dayid’s Syrian campaign, 
as given in 2 Sam. x, and in all its occurrences in the 
Heb. text (as well as in both MSS. of the Sept. and in 
Josephus), except 2 Sam. viii, 3-12; 1 Kings xi, 23, 
where it is more correctly called HADADEZER (q. V.). 

Hadas. See Myrrve. 


Had’ashah (Heb. Chadashah’, 23M, new ; Sept. 
"Adacd vy. 1. Adaccy), a city in the valley of Judah, 
mentioned in the second group between Zenan and Mig- 
dal-gad (Josh, xv, 37). It has generally been thought 
(Winer, Real. s. v.) to be the same with the Adasa 
(Adaoa) of Josephus (Ant. xii, 10,5) and the Apocry- 
pha (1 Mace. vii, 40, 45), and likewise of the Onomasti- 
con (s.v.), which, however, must have lain rather in the 
mountains of Ephraim, apparently near the modern vil- 
lage Surda. See ApAsA. Schwarz (Phys. Descript. of 
Pal. p. 103) inclines to identify it with a little village 
el-Chadas, stated by him to lie between Migdal and 
Ashkelon, the el-Jora of Van de Velde’s Wap. Accord- 
ing to the Mishna (7ubd. v, 6), it anciently contained 
50 houses only (Reland, Pulest. p. 701). See Jupan, 
TRIBE OF. 


Hadas’sah (Heb. Hadassah’, 09313, myrtle ; comp. 
the Gr. names Myrto, etc.; Sept. omits, Vulg. Edissa), 
the earlier Jewish name of Esrner (Esth. 11,7). Ge- 
senius (Thesaur. p. 366) suggests that it is identical 
with “Aroooa, the name of the daughter of Cyrus (He- 
rod. ili, 133, 134). 


Hadat’tah (Heb. Chadattah’, AMIN, a Chaldaizing 
form=new ; Sept. omits, Vulg. nova), according to the 
A.Y. one of the towns of Judah in the extreme south— 
“Hazor, Hadattah, and Kerioth, and Hezron,” ete. (Josh. 
xy, 25); but the Masoretic accents of the Hebrew con- 
nect the word with that preceding it, as if it were Ha- 
zor-chadattah, i. e. New Hazor, in distinction from the 
place of the sanie name in yer, 23, This reading is ex- 
pressly sanctioned by Eusebius and Jerome, who speak 
(Onomast. s. v. Asor) of “New Hazor” as lying in their 
day to the east of and near Ascalon. (See also Reland, 
Palest. p. 708.) But Ascalon, as Robinson has pointed 
out (Researches, new ed. ii, 34, note), is in the Shefelah, 
and not in the south, and would, if named in Joshua at 
all, be included in the second division of the list, begin- 
ning at ver. 33, instead of where it is, not far from Ke- 
desh, Still the total (29) in ver. 82-requires as much 
abbreviation in the enumerated list of cities in this 
group as possible. See HAzorn-Haparran, 

Haddah. See En-nappan. 


Haddock, Cus. B., D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Salisbury, N. H., in the summer of 
1796. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1816. 
Immediately after graduating, he entered Andoyer The- 
ological Seminary, where he remained two years, He 
was then compelled to desist from*his studies, and made 
a journey to the South. He returned in 1819 invigora- 
ted in health, and was at once chosen the first professor 
of rhetoric in Dartmouth College, which position he 
held till 1838, when he was chosen professor of intel- 
lectual philosophy. In 1850 he reccived. the appoint- 
ment of charge (affaires at the court of Portugal, which 
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he held till 1855, He spent the remainder of his life at 


West Lebanon, For about twelve years he preached at 


White River Village, Vt., and for several years he sup- 
plied the pulpit at the upper and‘lower churches of 
Norwich, Vt. For a year or two he preached at West 
Lebanon, and for the last two years and a half of his life 
he preached at Queechy village, Vt. He died at West 
Lebanon, N. H., Jan, 15, 1861. As a preacher he was 
always acceptable, and never more so than during the 


‘last year of his life——Congregational Quarterly, 1861, p. 


213. 


Hadés, a Greek word ((dnc, derived, according to 
the best established and most generally received ety- 
mology, from privative a and (dsiy, hence often written 
aidnc), means strictly whut is out of sight, or possibly, if 
applied to a person, what puts out of sight. In earlier 
Greek this last was, if not its only, at least its prevailing 
application; in Homer it occurs only as the personal 
designation of Plute, the lord of the invisible world, and 
who was probably so designated—not from being him- 
self invisible, for that belonged to him in common with 


the heathen gods generally—but from his power to ren- 


der mortals invisible—the invisible-making deity (see 
Crusius, Homeric Lexicon, s.v.). ‘The Greeks, however, 
in process of time abandoned this use of hades, and when 
the Greek Scmptures were written the word was scarce- 
ly ever applied except to the place of the departed. In 
the classical writers, therefore, it is used to denote Or- 
cus, or the infernal regions. In the Greek version of 
the Old Testament it is the common rendering for the 
Heb. DiNw, shedl, though in the form there often ap- 
pears a remnant of the original’ personified application ; 
for example, in Gen. xxxvii, 35, “I will go down to my 
son,” ef¢ dou, i. e. into the abodes or house of hades 
(Odmovg or oikoy being understood). This elliptical 
form was common both in the classics and in Scripture, 
even after hades was never thought of but as a region 
or place of abode. 

1. The appropriation of hades by the Greek interpret- 
ers as an equivalent for sheo] may undoubtedly be taken 
as evidence that there was a close agreement in the 
ideas conveyed by the two terms as currently under- 
stood by the Greeks and Hebrews respectively—a sub- 
stantial, but not an entire agreement; for in this, as well 
as in other terms which related to subjects bearing on 
things spiritual and divine, the different religions ‘of 
Jew and Gentile necessarily exercised a modifying in- 


fluence; so that even when the same term was employ- | 


ed, and with reference generally to the same thing, 
shades of difference could not but exist in respect to 
the ideas understood to be indicated by them. Two or 
three points stand prominently out in the views enter- 
tained by the ancients respecting hades: first, that it 
was the common receptacle of departed spirits, of good 
as well as bad; second, that it was divided into two 
compartments, the one containing an Elysium of bliss 
for the good, the other a Tartarus of sorrow and punish- 
ment for the wicked; and, thirdly, that in respect to its 
locality, it lay under ground, in the mid-regions of the 
earth. So far as these points are concerned, there is no 
material difference between the Greek hades and the 
Hebrew sheol. This, too, was viewed as the common 
receptacle of the departed: patriarchs and righteous 
men spoke of going into it at their decease, and the 
most ungodly and worthless characters are represented 


' as finding in it their proper home (Gen. xlii, 38; Psa. 


exxxix, 8; Hos. xiii, 14; Isa. xiv, 9, ete.). A twofold di- 
vision also in the state of the departed, corresponding 
to the different positions they occupied, and the courses 
they pursued on earth, is clearly implied in the revela- 
tions of Scripture on the subject, though with the He- 
brews less prominently exhibited, and without any of 
the fantastic and puerile inventions of heathen mythol- 
ogy. Yet the fact of a real distinction in the state of 
the departed, corresponding to their spiritual conditions 
on earth, is in various passages not obscurely indicated, 
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after they have left this world—pursuing them even 
into the lowest realms of sheol (Deut. xxxii, 22, Amos 
ix, 2); and the bitterest shame and humiliation are de- 
scribed as awaiting there the most prosperous of this 
world’s inhabitants, if they have abused their prosper- 
ity to the dishonor of God and the injury of their fel- 
low-men (Psa. xlix, 14, Isa. xiv). On the other hand, 
the righteous had hope in his death; he could rest as- 
sured that, in the viewless regions of sheol, as well as 
amid the changing vicissitudes of earth, the right hand 
of God would sustain him; even there he would enter 
into peace, walking still, as it were, in his uprightness 
(Proy. xiv, 32; Psa. cxxxix,8; Isa. lvii,2). That sheod, 
like hades, was conceived of as a lower region in com- 
parison with the present world, is so manifest from the 
whole language of Scripture on the subject, that it is 
unnecessary to point to particular examples; in respect 
to the good as well as the bad, the passage into sheoé 
was contemplated as a descent; and the name was some- 
times used as a synonym for the very lowest depths 
(Deut, xxxii, 22; Job xi, 7-9). This is not, however, 
to be understood as affirming anything of the actual lo- 
cality of disembodied spirits; for there can be no doubt 
that the language here, as in other cases, was derived 
from the mere appearances of things; and as the body at 
death was committed to the lower parts of the earth, so 
the soul was conceived of as also going downwards. But 
that this was not designed to mark the local boundaries 
of the region of departed spirits may certainly be in- 
ferred from other expressions used regarding them—as 
that God took them to himself; or that he would give 
them to sec the path of life; that he would make them 
dwell in his house forever; or, more generally still, that 
the spirit of a man goeth upwards (Gen. v, 24; Psa, xvi, 
11; xxiii, 6; Eccles. iii, 21; xii,7). During the old dis- 
pensations there was still no express revelation from 
heaven respecting the precise condition or external re- 
lationships of departed spirits; the time had not yet 
}come for such specific intimations; and the language 
employed was consequently of a somewhat vague and 
vacillating nature, such as spontaneously arose from 
common feelings and impressions. or the same rea- 
son, the ideas entertained even by God’s people upon the 
subject were predominantly sombre and gloomy, Sheol 
wore no inviting aspect to their view, no more than 
hades to the superstitious heathen; the very men who 
believed that God would accompany them thither and 
keep them from eyil, contemplated the state as one of 
darkness and silence, and shrunk from it with instinctive 
horror, or gave hearty thanks when they found them- 
selves for a time delivered from it (Psa. vi, 5; xxx, 3, 
9; Job iii, 13 sq.; Isa. xxxyiii, 18). The reason was 
that they had only general assurances, but no specific 
light on the subject; and their comfort rather lay in 
overleaping the gulf of sheo/, and fixing their thoughts 
on the better resurrection some time to come, than in 
anything they could definitely promise themselves be- 
tween death and the resurrection-morn. 

In this lay one important point of difference between 
the Jewish and the heathen hades, originated by the 
diverse spirit of the two religions, that to the believing 
Hebrew alone the sojourn in sheol appeared that only 
of a temporary and intermediate existence. The hea- 
then had no prospect beyond its shadowy realms; its 
bars for him were eternal; and the idea of a resurrec- 
tion was utterly strange alike to his religion and his 
philosophy. But it was m connection with the pros- 
pect of a resurrection from the dead that all hope form- 
ed itself in the breasts of the true people of God. As 
this alone could effect the reversion of the evil brought 
in by sin, and really destroy the destroyer, so nothing 
less was announced in that first promise which gave as- 
surance of the crushing of the tempter; and though as to 
its nature but dimly apprehended by the eye of faith, it 
still necessarily formed, as to the reality, the great ob- 
ject of desire and expectation. Hence it is said of the 
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patriarchs that they looked for a better country, which is 
a heavenly one; and of those who in later times resisted 
unto blood for the truth of God, that they did it to ob- 
tain a better resurrection (Heb. xi, 16, 39). Hence, too, 
the spirit of prophecy confidently proclaimed the arrival 
of a time when the dead should arise and sing, when 
sheol itself should be destroyed, and many of its inmates 
be brought forth to the possession of everlasting life 
(Isa. xxvi, 19; Hos. xiii, 14; Dan. xu, 2). Yet again, 
in apostolic times, Paul represents this as emphatically 
the promise made by God to the fathers, to the realiza- 
tion of which his countrymen as with one heart were 
hoping to come (Acts xxvi, 7); and Josephus, in like 
manner, testifies of all but the small Sadduczan faction 
of them, that they believed in a resurrection to honor 
and blessing for those who had lived righteously in this 
life (Ant. xviii, 1, 3). This hope necessarily cast a 
gleam of light across the darkness of hades for the Is- 
raclite, which was altogether unknown to the Greek. 
Closely connected with it was another difference also 
of considerable moment, viz., that the Hebrew sheol was 
not, like the Gentile hades, viewed as an altogether sep- 
arate and independent region, withdrawn from the pri- 
mal fountain of life, and subject to another dominion 
than the world of sense and time. Pluto was ever re- 
garded by the heathen as the rival of the king of earth 
and heaven; the two domains were essentially antago- 
nistic. But to the more enlightened Hebrew there was 
but one Lord of the living and the dead; the chambers 
of sheol were as much open to his eye and subject to his 
control as the bodies and habitations of men on earth; 
so that to go into the realms of the deceased was but to 
pass from one department to another of the same all- 
embracing sway of Jehovah. See SHEOL. 

Z. Such was the general state of belief and expecta- 
tion regarding hades or sheol in Old-Testament times. 
With the introduction of the Gospel a new light breaks 
in, which shoots its rays also through the realms of the 
departed, and relieves the gloom in which they had still 
appeared shrouded to the view of the faithful. The 
term hades, however, is of comparatively rare occurrence 
in New-Testament scripture; in our Lord’s own dis- 
courses it is found only thrice, and on two of the occa- 
sions it is used in a somewhat rhetorical manner, by 
way of contrast with the region of life and blessing. He 
said of Capernaum, that from being exalted unto heaven 
it should be brought down to hades (Matt. xi, 23)—that 
is, plainly, from the highest point of fancied or of real 
elevation to the lowest abasement. Of that spiritual 
kingdom, also, or church, which he was going to estab- 
lish on earth, he affirmed that “ the gates of hades should 
not prevail against it” (Matt. xvi, 18), which is all one 
with saying that it should be perpetual. Hades is con- 
templated as a kind of realm or kingdom, accustomed, 
like earthly kingdoms in the East, to hold its council- 
chamber at the gates; and whatever measures might 
there be taken, whatever plots devised, they should ney- 
er succeed in overturning the foundations of Chmst’s 
kingdom, or effectually marring its interests. In both 
these passages hades is placed by our Lord in an antag- 
onistic relation to his cause among men, although, from 
the manner in which the word is employed, no very 
definite conclusions could be drawn from them as to the 
nature and position of hades itself. But in another pas- 
sage—the only one in which any indication is given by 
our Lord of the state of its inhabitants—it is most dis- 
tinetly and closely associated with the doom and misery 
of the lost : “In hades,” it is said of the rich man in the 
paral ole, “he lifted up his eyes, being in torments” (Luke 
xvi, 23). The soul of Lazarus is, no doubt, also repre- 
sented as being so far within the bounds of the same 
region that he could be descried and spoken with by 
the sufferer. Still, he was represented as sharing no 
common fate with the other, but as occupying a region 
shut off from all interecommunion with that assigned to 
the wicked, and, so far from being held in a sort of dun- 
geon-confinement, as reposing in Abraham’s bosom, in 
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an abode where angels visit. With this also agrees what 
our Lord said of his own temporary sojourn among the 
dead, when on the eve of his departing thither—* To- 
day,” said he, in his reply to the prayer of the penitent 
malefactor, “shalt thou be with me in paradise” (Luke 
xxiii, 43). But paradise was the proper region of life 
and blessing, not of gloom and forgetfulness; originally 
it was the home and heritage of man as created in the 
image of God; and when Christ now named the place 
whither he was going with a redeemed sinner paradise, _ 
it bespoke that already there was an undoing of the 
evil of sin, that for all who are Christ’s there is an actual 
recovery immediately after death, and as regards the 
better part of their natures, of what was lost by the dis- 
obedience and ruin of the fall.. See PARADISE. 

But was not Christ himself in hades? Did not the 
apostle Peter on the day of Pentecost apply to him the 
words of David in Psa. xvi, in which it was said, “ Thou 
wilt not leaye my soul in hades, neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption,” and argue apparent- 
ly that the soul of Christ must have indeed gone to 
hades, but only could not be allowed to continue there 
(Acts ii, 27-31)? Even so, however, it would but con- 
cern the application of a name; for if the language of 
the apostle must be understood as implying that our 
Lord’s soul was in hades between death and the resur- 
rection, it still was hades as haying a paradise within 


its bosom; so that, knowing from his own lips what sort 


of a receptacle it afforded to the disembodied spirit of 
Jesus, we need care little about the mere name by which, » 
in a general way, it might be designated. But the 
apostle Peter, it must be remembered, does not call it 
hades ; he merely quotes an Old-Testament passage, in 
which hades is mentioned, as a passage that had its ver- 
ification in Christ; and the language of course in this, 
as in other prophetical passages, was spoken from an 
Old-Testament point of view, and must be read in the 
light which the revelations of the Gospel have cast over 
the state and prospects of the soul. We may even, 
however, go farther; for the Psalmist himself does not 
strictly affirm the soul of the Holy One to have gone to 
hades ; his words precisely rendered are, “ Thou wilt not 
leave (or abandon) my soul to hades”—that is, give it 
up as a prey to the power or domain of the nether world. 
It is rather a negative than a positive assertion regard- 
ing our Lord’s connection with hades that is contained 
in the passage, and nothing can fairly be argued from 
it as to the local habitation or actual state of his disem- 
bodied spirit. See INrERMEDIATE STATE. 

The only other passages in the New Testament in 
which mention is made of hades are in Revelation—ch, 
i, 18, where: the glorified Redeemer declares that he has 
the keys of death and of hades; ch. vi, 8, where death 
is symbolized as a rider, smiting all around him with 
weapons of destruction, and hades following to receive 
the souls of the slain; ch, xx, 13,14, where death and 
hades are both represented as giving up the dead that 
were in them, and afterwards as being themselves cast, 
into the lake of fire, which is the second death. In ev- 
ery one of these passages hades stands in a dark and for- 
bidding connection with death— very unlike that asso- 
ciation with paradise and Abraham’s bosom in which 
our Lord exhibited the receptacle of his own and his 
people’s souls to the eye of faith; and not only so, but 
in one of them it is expressly as an ally of death in the. 
execution of judgment that hades is represented, while 
in another it appears as an accursed thing, consigned to 
the lake of fire. In short, it seems as if in the progress 
of God’s dispensations a separation had come to be made 
between elements that originally were mingled tegcther 
—as if, from the time that Christ brought life and im- 
mortality to light, the distinction in the next world as 
well as this was broadened between the saved and the 
lost; so that hades was henceforth appropriated, both in 
the name and in the reality, to those who were to be re- 
served in darkness and misery to the judgment of the 
great day, and other names, with other and brighter 
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ideas, were employed to designate the intermediate rest- 
ing-place of the redeemed. It was meet that it should 
be so; for by the personal work and mediation of Christ 
the whole Church of God rose to a higher condition ; 
old things passed away, all things became new; and it 
is but reasonable to suppose that the change in some 
degree extended to the occupants of the intermediate 
state—the saved becoming more enlarged in the posses- 
sion of bliss and glory, the lost more sunk in anguish 
and despair, See Dearu. 

3. Such being the nature of the scriptural representa- 
tion on the subject, one must not only condemn the fa- 
bles that sprung up amid the dark ages about the lim- 
bus or antechamber of hell, and the purgatorial fires, 
through which it wss supposed even redeemed souls had 
to complete their ripening for glory, but also reject the 
form in which the Church has embodied its beliei re- 
specting the personal history of Christ, when it said 
“descended into hell.” This, it is well known, was a 
later addition to what has been called the Apostles’ 
Creed, made when the Church was far on its way to the 
gloom and superstition of the Dark Ages. Though the 
words are capable 0. 2 rational and scriptural explana- 
tion, yet they do not present the place and character of 
our Lord’s existence in the intermediate state as these 
are exhibited by himselt; they suggest something pain- 
ful, rather than, as it should be, blessed and triumphant ; 
and, if taken in their natural sense, they would rob be- 
lievers of that sure hope of an immediate transition into 
mansions of glory, which, as his followers and partici- 
pants of his risen life, it is their privilege to entertain. 
See Het. é 

4. There are two other terms so often associated in 
Seripture with hades as to render their signification in 
some measure synonymous. 

(1.) Abyss (43vccoc =a3v80e, without bottom). The 
Sept. uses this word to represent three different Hebrew 
words: 1. mix, a depth or deep place (Job xi, 23) ; 
or max, the deep, the sea (isa. xliv, 27). 2. 39%, 
breadth, a broad place (Job xxxvi, 16). 3. Dink, a muss 
of waters, the sea (Gen. viii, 2, etc.), the chaotic mass of 
waters (Gen. i, 2; Psa. civ, 6), the subterraneous waters, 
“the deep that lieth under” (Gen. xlix, 25), “the deep 
that coucheth beneath” (Deut. xxxiii, 13), In the N. 
T. it is used always with the article, to designate the 
abode of the dead, hudes, especially that part of it which 
is also the abode of devils and the place of woe (Rom. 
So Uke Vit, ols Rey. ix, 1, 2, 115 x, 7; xvii,.8; 
xx, 1,3). In the Revelation the word is always trans- 
lated in the A. Vers. “bottomless pit,” by Luther “ Ab- 
grund.” In ix, 1, mention is made of “the key of the 
bottomless pit” (1) «Eig Tov doéaTog THe aB., the key 
of the pit of the abyss), where hades is represented as a 
boundless depth, which is entered by means of a shaft 
covered by a door, and secured by a lock (Alford, 
Stuart, Ewald, De Wette, Diisterdieck), In ver. 11 
mention is made of “the angel of the abyss,” by whom 
some suppose is intended Satan or one of his angels, 
See Abyss. : , 

(2.) Abaddon (aBadder, from the Heb. 172%, de- 
struction, the place of the dead, Job xxvi, 6; Proy. xv, 
11), the name given in Rev. ix, 11 to “the angel of the 
abyss,” and explained by the writer as equivalent to 
the Greek azro\Atwy, destroyer. The term may be un- 
derstood either as a personification of the idea of de- 
struction, or as denoting the being supposed to preside 
over the regions of the dead, the angel of death. The 
Rabbins frequently use this term to denote the lowest 
regions of sheol or hades (Erubin, fol. xix, 1; Sohar 
Num. fol. 74; Sohar Chadash, fol. 22; comp. Eisenmen- 
ger, Entdecktes Jud. ii, 324 sq.) ; and the addition, “an- 
gel of the abyss,” seems to favor the supposition that 
the president or king. of this place is alluded to here. 
But it may be doubted whether the angelology of the 
Rabbins finds any sanction from the N. T., and it ac- 
cords better with the general character of the passage 
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to suppose a personification here of the idea of destruc- 
tion, so that the symbol may find many realizations in 
the history of the Church: as there are many Anti- 
christs, so doubtless are there many Apollyons. The 
identification of Abaddon with the Asmodeus of the 
Apocrypha and the Talmud rests upon no solid basis, 
See ABADDON. 

5, A full view of the extensive literature of this sub- 
ject more appropriately belongs to other heads; we 
here notice only a few treatises specially bearing upon 
the opposite states of the dead: Jour. Sac. Lit. October, 
1852, p. 35 sq., April, 1853, p. 56 sq.; July, 1853, p. 413 
ae Bickersteth, Hudes and Heaven (Lond. 1865). See 

KAVEN, 


Ha’did (Heb, Chadid’, 195%, pointed, perh. from its 
situation on some craggy eminence, Gesenius, Thesaur. 
p- 446; Sept. Adwd in Neh, xi, 31, elsewhere unites with 
preced. word, Aodadid ; Vulgate Hadid), a place in the 
tribe of Benjamin, in the vicinity of Lod and Ono, whose 
inhabitants returned from the captivity to their old seat 
under Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 33, where some copies read 
3995, Harw, Neh. vii,37; xi,34). It is probably the 
same with one of the cities called Apipa (q. v.) by Jo- 
sephus (War, iv, 9, 1), but not that of the Apocrypha 
(1 Mace. xii, 38; comp. Josephus, Ant. xiii, 15,2). In 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Adi- 
thaim), a town called Aditha ('Ada9a) existed to the 
east of Diospolis (Lydda). According to Schwarz (Phys. 
Description of Palestine, p. 134), it was identical with the 
present “village e/-Chadida, situated 5 Eng. miles east 
of Lud, on the summit of a round mountain :” probably 
the same with that seen by Dr. Robinson, and called by 
him “e/-Haditheh, a large village just at the mouth of 
a wady, as it issues from the hills east of Ludd into the 
plain” (new edit. of Researches, iii, 143, note). This dis- 
| trict, although within the territory of Dan, belonged to 
| Benjamin. The same place is described by the old 
Jewish traveller ha-Parchi as being “on the summit of 
a round hill,” and identified by him, no doubt correctly, 
with Hadid (Zunz, in Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, ii, 439). 


Hadj (Wudgi, Haj, Arab.), pilgrimage, especially to 
Mecca. The name had) is also given to the body of 
pilgrims to Mecca; and the word is defined to mean 
“aspiration.” Every Mohammedan, male or female, is 
bound, once at least in his lifetime, to make the had) to 
Mecca. Some Mohammedan authorities, however, hold 
that a substitute may be employed; while lunatics, 
slaves. and minors are free from the obligation. The 
solemnities at Mecca are held in the twelfth month of 
the Mohammedan year; and the male pilgrims, arriv- 
ing at certain points near Mecca, put on the sacred hab- 
its and prepare their minds for the ceremonies. Arriv- 
ing at Mecea, each pilgrim walks seven times around 
the Kaabah; next he visits Mount Arafat, twelve miles 
from Mecea, for prayer and instruction. The next night 
is spent in devotion at Mogdalipha, and the next day 
the pilgrim visits a sacred monument at the spot where 
Mohammed went to pray. ‘The ceremonies end with 
sacrifices. Every returning pilgrim is styled Hadgi 
(Haji) thereafter. 


Hadlai (Heb. Chudlay’, “D457, resting; Sept.’Addé 
y. r. EAdat, Vulg. Adali), the father of Amasa, which 
latter was one of the Ephraimites who opposed the en- 
slavement of the captives of Judah in the civil war be- 
tween Pekah and Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii, 12), B.C. 
ante 738. 

Hado’ram (Heb. Hadoram’, pI, “defectively” 
pat in Chron.; Fiirst suggests [ Heb. Lex. s. v.]= 
po 75, Hudor [i.e. Ador, the fire-god; see HADRAM- 
MELECH] is exalted; the Sam. at Gen. x, 27 has A do- 
ram; Sept. in Gen, x, 27, ‘Odoppa, Vulg. Aduram ; in 1 
Chron. i, 21, Kedovedy ; in 1 Chron. xviii, 10,’Adoupay ; 
in 2 Chron. x, 18, Adwodu; Vulg. in all these last, A do- 


ram), the name of three men. 
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1, Avorm, the fifth son of Joktan, and progenitor 
of a tribe of the same name in Arabia Felix (Gen. x, 275 
1 Chron. i, 21), B.C. post 2414. Bochart (Phaleg, li, 
20) compares the Dirmati or Drimati on the Persian 
Gulf (Plin, vi, $2), and the promontory Kopdd ajLov (Ras 
el-Had) of Ptol. vi, 7, 11. Michaelis (Spicileg. il, 162) 
despairs of all identification of the tribe in question. 
Schulthess (Parad. p. 83) and Gesenius (Thes. Heb. 8. 
y.) think that the Adrumite are meant, whom Ptolemy 
(Adoapirat, Geog. vi, 7) places on the southern shores 
of Arabia, between the Homerite (Hamyarites) and the 
Sochalite, an account with which Pliny (“ Atramile,” 
Hist. Nat. vi, 28,32; xii, 14,30) substantially agrees.— 
Winer, i, 453. Fresnel cites an Arab author who iden- 
tifies Hadoram with Jurhum (4"¢ Lettre, Journ. A sia- 
tique, iii série, vi, 220) ; but this is highly improbable ; 
nor is the suggestion of Madhura, by Caussin (Hssat 1, 
30), more likely, the latter being one of the aboriginal 
tribes of Arabia, such as ’Ad, Thamdd, etc, See 
ARABIA, 

2. Haporawm, son of Toi, king of Hamath, sent by 
his father (with valuable presents in the form of articles 
of antique manufacture [ Josephus], in gold, silver, and 
brass) to congratulate David on his victory over their 
common enemy Hadarezer, king of Syria (1 Chron. xviii, 
10). B.C. cir. 1034. In the paralle] narrative of 2 Sam. 
viii, the name is given as JoRAM; but this being a con- 
traction of Jehoram, which contains the name of Jeho- 
vah, is peculiarly an Israelitish appellation. By Jose- 
phus (Ant. vii, 5, 4) he is called ’Adwpapoc. 

3. ADONIRAM (q. v.), as he is elsewhere more fully 
called (1 Kings iv, 6; v, 14; Josephus constantly ’Adw- 
oapoc) the son of Abda, the treasurer of taxes under 
Solomon, and who was stoned to death by the people of 
the northern tribes when sent by Rehoboam to exact 
the usual dues (2 Chron. x, 18). 


Gia’ drach (Heb. Chadrak’, 5537, signif. unknown, 
but possibly connected with Hadar—see HADORAM; 
Sept. Zedoay, Vulg. Hadrach), apparently the name of 
a country, and (as we may gather from the parallel 
member of the sole and obscure passage where it oc- 
curs) near or identical with Damascus (Zech. ix, 1). 
The meaning seems to be, “The utterance of the word 
of Jehovah respecting the land of Hadrach; and Da- 
mascus is the place upon which it rests.” On the local- 
ity in question, great division of opinion exists. Adri- 
chomius says, “ Adrach, or Hadrach, alias Adra .. . is 
a city of Coelesyria, about twenty-five miles from Bos- 
tra, and from it the adjacent region takes the name of 
Land of Hadrach. ‘This was the land which formed 
the subject of Zechariah’s prophecy” (Theatrum Terre 
Sancte, p. 73). Rabbi Jose, a Damascene, according to 
Jarchi, declared he knew a place of this name east of 
Damascus; and Michaclis says (Supplem. p. 677), “To 
this I may add what I learned, in the year 1768, from 
Joseph Abbassi, a noble Arab of the country beyond 
Jordan, I inquired whether he knew a city called Ha- 
drakh ... He replied that there was a city of that 
name, which, though now small, had been the capital of 
a large region called the land of Hadrakh,” ete. The 
two names, however, are entirely different (4150, Ha- 
drach; Arab. Edhr’a), and there is no historical evi- 
dence that Edhr’a ever was the capital of a large terri- 
tory. See Eprer. Yet corroborative of the existence 
of the place in question are the explicit statements of 
Cyril and Theodoret in commenting on the above pas- 
sage. But to these it is objected that no modern tray- 
eiler has heard of such a place in this region; Gesenius 
especially (Thesaur. Heb. p. 449) urges that the name 
could not have become extinct. Yet no other explana- 
tion of the word Hadrach hitherto offered is at all sat- 
isfactory (see Winer’s Realw. s. v.). Movers suggests 
that Hadrach may be the name of one of the old deities 
(compare A dores, Justin, xxxyi, 2, and ATERGATIS) of 
Damascus (Die Phénizier,i, 478) ; and Bleek conjectures 
that reference is made to a king of that city (Studien u. 
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Kritiken, 1852, ii, 258). Henderson (Comment. ad loc.) 
supposes it to be only a corruption of 77M, the com-— 
mon names of the kings of Syria. See Hapar. Jarchi 
and Kimchi say, “Rabbi Juda interpreted it as an al- 
legorical expression relating to the Messian, Who is 
harsh (37) to the heathen, and gentle (47) to Israe].” 
Jerome’s interpretation is somewhat similar: “Et est 
ordo verborum; assumptio verbi Domini, acuté in pec- 
catores, mollis in justos. Adrach quippe hoc resonat ex 
duobus integris nomen compositum: Ap (3M) acutwm, 
RACH (77) molle, tenerumque significans” (Comment. in 
Zach. ad loc.). Hengstenberg (Christol. iii, 372) adopts 
the same etymology and meaning, but regards the word 
as a symbolical appellation of the Persian empire, whose 
overthrow by Alexander Zechariah here foretells. He 
says the prophet does not mention the real name, be- 
cause, as he lived during the supremacy of Persia, such 
a reference would haye exposed him to danger. See 
ZECHARIAH, Book OF. 

Looking at the passage in what appears to be its 
plain and natural meaning, no scholar can deny tliat, 
according to the usual construction, the proper name 
following 7778 is the name of the “ land” itself, or of 
the nation inhabiting the land, and the analogy pre- 
sented by all the other names in the section is sufficient 
proof that this must be the case here (Hengstenberg, 
iii, 375). All the other names mentioned are well 
known—Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, Zidon, Gaza, ete.; it 
is natural to infer that Hadrach is also the name of a 
place known to the prophet. Its position is not accu- 
rately defined. The words of the passage do not con- 
nect it more closely with Damascus than with Hamath. 
It is remarkable that no such name is elsewhere found 
in ancient writers. The translators of the Sept. were 
ignorant of it. So was Jerome. No such place is now 
known. Yet this does not prove that there never was 
such a name. Many ancient names have disappeared, 
as it seems to be the case with this (see Alphens, Diss. 
de terru Chadrach, Tr. ad Rhen. 1723; also in Ugolino, 
vii). See DAMASCUS. 


Hadrian, Porr. See ApRIAN. 


Hadrianus, P. @mitivus, the 14th Roman empe- 
ror (from A.D, 117-138), was a relative and the ward of 
Trajan, and married Julia Sabina, the granddaughter 
of Marciana, sister of that emperor. In regard to the 
place of his birth, the statement of Spartianus (De vita 
Hadriani, i) that he was born at Rome Jan, 24, A.D. 


| 76, is generally regarded as the more reliable, though 


others name Italica in Spain, where his ancestors had 
settled in the time of Scipio (see Eutropius, viii, 6, and 
Eusebius, Chronicon, No. 2155, p. 166, ed. Scaliger). Aid- 
ed by the preference of Trajan’s wife, Plotina, and show- 
ing himself capable in the positions intrusted to him, he 
rose rapidly, and on the death of Trajan succeeded te 
the empire, having been either really adopted as his sue- 
cessor by that emperor, or palmed off as such by Plotina 
and her party. For a statement of the conflicting opin- 
ions on this point, see Spartianus (De vita Hadriani, iv) 
and Dion Cassius (1xix, 1). Whe Hadrian assumed the 
reins of government (A.D. 117), he found the quiet of 
the empire threatened at several points, but, adopting a 
general policy of peace, he succeeded in preventing out- 
breaks and invasions in nearly every instance. In fur- 
therance of this peaceful policy, he withdrew the legions 
from the conquests of his predecessor beyond the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and would have also abandoned Dacia 
had not populous Roman colonies existed there, 
Impelled by curiosity, or, more probably, by a desire 
to see for himself the condition of the empire, he jour- 
neyed extensively through it, leaying everywhere mon- 
uments of his munificence in temples, aqueducts, and 
other useful or ornamental works. He made many 
Improvements in the laws, and the Edictum perpetuum 
Hadriani (a codification of pratorial edicts made by his 
orders) marked an ra in the historical development of 


yate life, was a patron of the arts and of learning; was 
fond of the society of artists, poets, scholars, philoso- 
phers, etc., and even aspired to rank among them; but 
his inferior taste, his jealousy, his overweening vanity, 
and his impatience of rivalry and contradiction led him 
often to acts of cruel injustice towards the learned men 
he gathered about him, 

His conduct towards the Christians was marked by a 
sense of justice. The proconsul of Asia Minor having 
complained to Hadrian that the people at their festivals 
demanded the execution of Christians, he issued a re- 
script forbidding such executions, and requiring that all 
complaints against the Christians should be made in 
legal form. Though this edict failed to secure immu- 
nity to Christians from persecution, since the fourth 
‘persecution occurred during his reign, Hadrian was not 
classed by Melito, Tertullian, or Eusebius among their 
persecutors, and his reign is regarded as in general tavor- 
able to the progress of Christianity. lius Lamprid- 
ius (Alewander Severus, 43), indeed, mentions a report 
that Hadrian purposed to erect temples to Christ, as 
one of the gods, but was deterred by the priests, who 
-declared that all would become Christians if he did so. 
This story is, however, generally regarded as unworthy 
of eredit. The tolerant spirit or indifference of Hadrian 
towards religious opinions and practices disapproved of 
-and even ridiculed by him is shown by his letter to Ser- 
vianus, preserved in Vopiscus (Severus, 8), and by the 
fact that though a zealous worshipper of the Sucra of 
his native country, he also adopted the Egyptian Cultus. 

The peace of his reign was broken’ by one serious 
war. Among the Jews a spirit of discontent had been 
kept alive ever since the capture of Jerusalem by Titus. 
Wishing to eradicate this spirit by the destruction of 
the Jewish nationality, Hadrian issued an edict forbid- 
ding the practice of circumcision, and determined to 
erect on the ruins of Jerusalem a new Roman city, to 


be called after himself, Elia Capitolina. Consequent- | 
ly a furious revolt of the Jews broke out under the | 


leall of Bar Cochba, a pretended messiah, and it was 
only after haying suffered great losses, and baving al- 
most exterminated the Jewish nation (500,000 Jews are 
said to have perished), that the imperial armies suc- 
ceeded in crushing the revolt, although the able gen- 
eral, Julius Severus, had been called from the distant 
shores of Britain to lead them. lia Capitolina rose 
over the ruins of the Holy City, but the Jew was forbid- 
den, on the pain of death, to enter it, and from that time 
the race was dispersed through the world. Antoninus 
Pius annulled the prohibition of circumcision. Hadrian 
died at Baise July 10, 138; but his last days had been 
marked by such outrageous cruelties that Antoninus, 
his successor, with difficulty secured the customary hon- 
ors to his memory.—Spartianus, De vita Hadriani (in 
Scriptores Historie Auguste, Teubner’s edit.); Smith, 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Biog. and Mythol. ii, 319 sq. ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. i, 301 sq.; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klopddie, v, 446; Sharpe, History of Egypt, xv, 14-31. 
(J. W.M.) 

Hemorrhage. See Issvr. 

Hemorrhoids (277572, techorim’, prob. tumores 
ani, 1, e. the piles, so called as protruded [the root is 
“2, to stretch | from the fundament, or from the strain= 
ing or tenesmus with flow of blood, which the Maso- 
rites have everywhere inserted in the margin for the 
textual [but apparently more vulgar and less proper | 
word DMDBS, ophalim’, lit. hills, spoken also in the Arab. 
of a “tumor in ano virorum vel in pudendis mulierum” 
[see Schroeder, Orig. Heb. iv, 54; Schultens, ad Metda- 
nii Prov. p. 23]; Sept. and Vulg. understand a sore in 
the secret parts), a painful disease with which the Phi- 
listines were afflicted by God as a punishment for de- 
taining the sacred ark at Ashdod after they had cap- 


.tured it in battle (2 Sam. v, 6). The word also occurs 


among the physical curses denounced upon the Israel- 
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the Roman law, Hadrian, though a voluptuary in pri- 


ites by Moses in case of apostasy (Deut. xxviii, 27), 
Interpreters are not agreed un the exact signification of 
the original terms, nor on the nature of the disease, al- 
though most think that those painful tumors in the fun- 
dament are meant which sometimes turn into ulcers, i. 
e. the piles (Psa. xxviii, 66). Others regard it as the 
name of the fundament itself, podea (Bochart, /ieroz. i, 
382; see Fuller in A/iscel. Suc. v, 33; Kanne, Die Goldene 
Aerse der Philist. Nurimb. 1820), The Sept. and Vulg. 
add to ver. 9 that the Philistines made seats of skins, 
upon which to sit with more ease, by reason of their in- 
disposition, ILerodotus seems to have had some knowl- 
edge of this history, but has assigned another cause (i, 
105). He says the Seythians, having plundered the 
temple of Venus at Askalon, a celebrated city of the 
Philistines, the goddess, who was worshipped there, af- 
flicted them with a peculiar disease (Sera vdooc). 
The Philistines, perhaps, thus related the story; but it 
evidently passed for truth that this disease was ancient, 
and had been sent among them by some avenging deity. 
To remedy this suffering, and to remove the ravages 
committed by rats, which wasted their country, the 
Philistines were advised by their priests and soothsay- 
ers to return the ark of God with the following offerings 
(1 Sam. vi, 1-18): five figures of a golden emerod, that 
is, of the part afflicted, and five golden rats; hereby ac- 
knowledging that this plague was the effect of divine 
justice. This advice was followed; and Josephus (A nt. 
vi, T, 1, ducevrepia; Aquila, 7d rie payedairne EXxoc) 
and others believed that the five cities of the Philistines 
made each a statue, which they consecrated to God as 
yotive offerings for their deliverance. ‘Vhis, however, 
seems to have origingted from the figures of the rats. 
The heathen frequently offered to their gods figures rep- 
resenting those parts of the body which had been dis- 
eased (see Frey, De more simulucra membrorum conse- 
crandi, Altd. 1746); and such kinds of ex votis are still 
frequent in Catholic countries, being consecrated in 
honor of some saint who is supposed to have wrought 
the cure: they are images of wax or of metal, exhibit- 
ing those parts of the body in which the disease was 
seated, The Scholiast on Aristophanes (4 charn. 231) 
mentions a similar plague (followed by a similar subse- 
quent propitiation to that mentioned in Scripture), a3 
sent upon the Athenians by Bacchus. The opinion 
mentioned by Winer (s. v. Philister), as advanced by 
Lichtenstein (in Eichhorn’s iblioth. vi, 405-467), that 
the plague of emerods and that of mice are one and the 
same, the former being caused by an insect (solpuga) as 
large as a field-mouse, is hardly worth serious attention. 
Kitto thinks that they were rather talismans specially 
formed under astrological calewations for the purpose 
of obviating the effects of the disease (Daily Bible [llust. 
ad loc.). The words of 1 Sam. vy, 12, “The men that 
died not were smitten with emerods,” show that the dis- 
ease was not necessarily fatal. It is clear from its par- 
allelism with “ botch” and other diseases in Deut. xxviit, 
27, that D2ED is a disease, not a part of the body (see 
Beyer, De hemorrhoidibus ex lege Mosaica, Lips. 1792). 
Now 1 Sam. vy, 11 speaks of the images of the emerods 
after they were actually made and placed in the ark. 
It thus appears probable that the former word means 
the disease and the latter the part affected, which must 
necessarily have been included in the actually existing 
image, and haye struck the eye as the essential thing 
represented, to which the disease was an incident. As 
some morbid swelling, then, seems the most probable 
nature of the disease, so no more probable conjecture 
has been advanced than that hemorrhoidal tumors or 
bleeding piles, known to the Romans as marisce (Juy. 
ii, 13), are intended, These are very common in Syria 
at present, Oriental habits of want of exercise and im- 
proper food, producing derangement of the liver, con- 
stipation, etc., being such as to cause them. See 
DISKASE. 


Haemistede, ApRIAAN VAN, one of the first preach- 


| HAENDEL 


ers of the Reformed faith in the Netherlands, was prob- 
ably born about the year 1525 in Schouwen. The par- 
ents of Adriaan seem to have been among the earliest 
in Zealand to embrace the Reformed faith. He under- 
stood several modern languages, and wrote in both Lat- 
in and Dutch, His Dutch style is remarkable for per- 
spicuity and strength. Adriaan was in 1557 minister- 
ing to the Reformed church in Antwerp, and his labors 
there were eminently successful. Deeply sympathizing 
with the persecuted Protestants in France, he wrote in 
Latin a letter to Henry the Second of France, in which 
he remonstrates with him and pleads with him to ex- 
ercise clemency. This letter is dated Dee. 1, 1557, and 
is thus in adyance of the measures set on foot by Calvin 
and Beza in behalf of these persecuted followers of 
Christ. Van Haemstede in this letter suggests a con- 
ference such as was held at Poissy in 1562. Van der 
Heiden, sent at his request by the church at Emden to 
assist him at Antwerp, having arrived, he took occasion 
to leave for a time (Feb. 1558). During his absence dark 
clouds gathered, and soon after his return the storm burst. 
Van der Heiden, whose place of preaching bad been be- 
trayed by a woman, escaped. Van Haemstede remain- 
ed, though a price was set upon his head, and certain 
death awaited him if captured. His two faithful help- 
ers, Gillis and Antoine Verdikt, were both burned at Brus- 
sels. He left Antwerp probably in March, 1559, and 
sought refuge in Ost Friesland. Subsequently he la- 
bored for a short time at Groningen, and was thence 
sent to England to take charge of a Reformed church in 
London. He espoused the cause of the better class of 
Anabaptists, so far as to maintain that they should not 
be punished for their doctrinal error respecting the hu- 
manity of Christ, since they acknowledged his divinity, 
and depended on him for salvation. This view was in 
direct conflict’ with the views and practice of Cranmer 
and Ridley, who had in 1551 condemned to the flames 
Joris van Parre, a Netherlander of irreproachable mor- 
als, simply on account of his doctrinal belief. As the 
church which Haemstede served was at this time under 
the supervision of Edmund Grindal, bishop of London, 
he was called to account for his views, and, adhering to 
them, was banished from the kingdom. On his return 
to Holland he was deprived of all his property. Em- 
den, too, refused to receive him. He bore his trials and 
prlvations in a truly Christian manner. At the earnest 
xequest of many of the London congregation, he finally 
went thither again. The bishop of London demanded 
a recantation. He refused. Again he was banished. 
With a heavy heart he returned to Friesland, where he 
soon after died. His death occurred in 1562. In his 
views of religious liberty he was far in advance of his 
age, and fell a victim to the reigning spirit of intoler- 
ance. He was the author of the first Book of Martyrs 
published in the Netherlands. It is conjectured that it 
was first published at Antwerp during the persecution, 
and issued in sheets as it was prepared. The original 
edition, which is extremely rare, is in small quarto, 
bearing the author’s name, but not the place of its pub- 
lication. It met with great favor, and for two centuries 
it was the manual of thousands, having passed through 
many successive editions. See an able and interesting 
monograph of Rey. Joh. ab Utrecht Dresselhuis in the 
vith vol. of Kist and Rayaard’s A rchie/’ voor Kerkelijke 
Ceschiedenis, inzonderheid van Nederland (Leyd. 1835) ; 
Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, D. ii. (J.P. W.) 


Haendel. See Hanven. 


Heretici. See Hrrerric, 


Heeretico comburendo, a writ which, in Eng- 
land, “anciently lay against a heretic, who, haying once 
been convicted of heresy by his bishop, and haying ab- 
jured it, afterwards falling into it again, or into some 
other, is thereupon committed to the secular power, 
This writ is thought by some to be as ancient as the 
common law itself; however, the conviction of heresy 
by the common law was not in any petty ecclesiastical 
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court, but before the archbishop himself, in a provincia 
synod, and the delinquent was delivered up to the king, 
to do with him as he pleased; so that the crown had a 
control over the spiritual power; but by 2 Henry IV, 
cap. 15, the diocesan alone, without the intervention of 
a synod, might convict of heretical tenets; and unless 
the convict abjured his opinions, or if, after albjuration, 
he relapsed, the sheriff was bound, ex officio, if required 
by the bishop, to commit the unhappy victim to the 
flames, without waiting for the consent of the crown. 
This writ remained in force, and was actually executed 
on two Anabaptists in the seventh of Elizabeth, and on 
two Arians in the ninth of James TI. Sir Edward Coke 
was of opinion that this writ did not lie in his time; 
but it is now formally taken away by statute 29 Car. II, 
cap. 9. But this statute does not extend to take away 
or abridge the jurisdiction of Protestant archbishops, or 
bishops, or any other judges of any ecclesiastical courts, 
in cases of atheism. blasphemy, heresy, or schism; but 
they may prove and punish the same, according to his 
majesty’s ecclesiastical laws, by excommunication, dep- 
rivation, degradation, and other ecclesiastical censures, 
not extending to death, in such sort, and no other, as 
they might have done before the making of this act.”— 
Buck, Theological Dictionary, s. v. 


Haevernick. See HAvrernick. 


Hafenreffer, Marrutas (also Haffenreffer), a Lu- 
theran theologian, was born June 24, 1561, at Lorch, in 
Wiirtemberg, and died Oct. 22,1619 at Tiitbingen. He 
studied philosophy and theology at the last-named place, 
and in 1590 was made court-preacher and counsellor of 
the Consistory at Stuttgart; in 1592 became professor 
of theology, and in 1617 chancellor and provost at Tii- 
bingen. To a profound and comprehensive learning, 
he united a sweet and peace-loving disposition, which 
led him to keep aloof for the most part from the theo- 
logical strifes of his age, and to find his pleasures in di- 
recting and stimulating the studies of his pupils, to 
whose affectionate appreciation of him Val. Andrei and 
others bear testimony. Ilis chief work, Loci theologici 
certa methodo ac ratione in tres libros tributi (Tiibingen, 
1600; an improved and enlarged ed. 1603), published at 
the request of Frederick, duke of Wiirtemberg, for the 
use of prince John Frederick, was regarded as a model 
not only of Lutheran orthodoxy, but also of clearness 
and definiteness in conception, and expression and sim- 
plicity in style. It was the text-book of theology at 
Tiibingen up to the end of the 17th century, supplant- 
ing Heerbrand’s Compendium, which had long been of 
almost symbolical authority there. By royal decree it 
was, in 1612, made the official text-book of dogmatics 
in the University of Upsala and other Swedish institu- 
tions of learning. Charles XII is said to have almost 
known it by heart. Hafenreffer wrote also some con- 
troversial works against the Romanists and Calvinists, 
and a work entitled Templum Ezechielis (Tibingen, 1615, 
fol.).— Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v,469._ (J. W. M.) 

Haffner, Isaac, a French Protestant minister and 
distinguished humanist, was born at Strasburg in 1751. 
After studying at Paris and visiting several of the Ger- 
man uniyersities, he was ordained, and soon acquired 
great reputation as a preacher in Strasburg. He be- 
came subsequently dean of the theological faculty of 
that city, and died there May 27, 1831. He had been 
instrumental in restoring in part the old university of 
Strashurg under the title of Protestant Theological A cad- 
emy, which was afterwards changed to Protestant Semi- 
nary. At the inauguration he delivered an address, 
printed under the title Des Secours que Vétude des lan- 
gues, de Vhistotre, de la philosophie et de lu literature of= 
JSre & la theologie (Strasb. 1803, 8yo) ; he wrote also De 
? Education littéraire, ou essai sur Vorganisation dun 
établissement pour les hautes sciences (Strasb. 1792, 8yo). 
Discourses delivered on the anniversary ef his 50th year 
m the ministry were published under the title Jubilé 
@Hajffner (French and German, Strasb. 1831, 8yo). See 
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Oberlin, Almanach d’Alsace ; M. Henrion, Annales bio- 
graphiques (1831, 1854), vol, ii; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Gén. 
“Xxill, 80. 

_ Haft (283, nitstsab’, firm), the handle of a weapon, 
e, g. of a dagger (Judg. iii, 22). See Knire, 


Haftorah (also Ha/iuroth) is the name applied to 
fifty-four portions or sections of the Pentateuch selected 
by the Jews for Sabbath reading in the synagogue, un- 
der Antiochus Epiphanes, who forbid them reading the 
law. Previous to his time the Pentateuch was divided 
into sidrus. In Palestine the number of sections re- 
quired three years for the public reading of the whole 
Pentateuch, but in Babylonia, the reading, arranged as 
above referred to, was done in one year.—Fiirst, Kudiur- 
geschichte, i, 60, Etheridge, Introduction to Hebr. Lit. p. 
201. See Haputaran. (J.H.W.) 


Ha’gab (Heb. Chagab’, 237, a locust ; Sept.’Aya), 
one of the Nethinim whose descendants returned from 


Babylon under Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 46). B.C. ante 536. 
See HAGABA. 


Hag’aba (Heb. Chagaba’, 8237, a locust, a Chal- 
daizing form; Sept. ’Ayaa v.r. Ayya3a,Vulg. Hagaba, 
Neh. vii, 48) or HAG’ABAH (Heb. Chagabah’, 1237, 
id. ; Sept.’ AyaBa,Vulg. Hagaba, Ezra ii, 45), one of the 
Nethinim whose descendants returned from the captiv- 
ity with Zerubbabel. B.C. ante 536. See AGABus; 
HAGas. 


Hagany, Joun B., D.D., an eminent minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in the city 
of Wilmington, Delaware, August 26, 1808, of Metho- 
dist parentage, and entered the itinerant ministry in 
1831. His ministry was from the first very success- 
ful. During his long career of thirty-iour years he 
filled many of the most important stations of his Church 
in the Middle States, among them Pottsville, Pa.; St. 
George’s, Ebenezer, and Trinity churches, Philadelphia ; 
the Vestry Street, Mulberry Street, St. Paul's, and Bed- 
ford Street churches, New York City; Sands Street, 
Brooklyn, and Thirtieth Street, New York, where he 
closed his labors with his life, June 28, 1865. 

Dr. Hagany was an eloquent preacher. He had a 
sweet-toned voice, a calm rather than a fervid temper- 


readily affected himself, and could readily affect others 
to tears. 
to command instantly all his resources. In the early 
Methodist literature, and the English classics of the 
17th century, he was unusually well read, and his cita- 
tions from his favorite authors pleasantly spiced his 
conversation. Withal there was a vein of humor run- 
ning through his speaking and writing which gave a 
flavor to both. His literary remains consist chiefly of 
essays contributed to religious and other periodicals. 
One of these, on John Wesley, furnished to Harper’s 
Muguzine, is one of the most striking characterizations 
of the great reformer extant. On the last Sunday of 
his life, June 25th, he preached to his congregation from 
the text, “Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” Not haying finished his 
discourse, he announced that he would conclude it the 
next time he preached. On the eyening of that day he 
was too unwell to go into the pulpit. On Wednesday 
afternoon he was sitting in his chair, reading from the 
‘sermons of Rey. Jonathan Seed, an old favorite of John 
Wesley. Meeting in Seed with a passage which greatly 
pleased him, he called his wife, and began reading it 
aloud to her. While reading he was seized with a 
spasm of pain in the chest; the book was dropped, he 
leaned his head upon his hand, his arm upon the table 
before him, and in a few minutes it was all over. He 
had nearly completed his fifty-seventh year, and the 
thirty-fourth of his ministry. (G. R. C.) 


Ha’gar (Heb. Hagar’, 930, flight, apparently from 
her abandonment of her mistress; but according to oth- 
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His memory was retentive, and enabled him | 


_ HAGAR 


ers, a stranger, from her foreign birth [ecomp. Hacar- 
EN]; Sept. and N. T."Ayap), a native of Egypt, and 
servant of Abraham (Gen, xxi, 9, 10), perhaps one of 
the female slaves presented to Abraham by Pharaoh 
during his visit to Egypt (Gen. xii, 16), although she 
properly belonged to Sarah (Gen. xvi, 1). The long- 
continued sterility of Sarah suggested to her the idea 
(not uncommon in the East) of becoming a mother by 
proxy through her handmaid, whom, with that view, 
she gave to Abraham as a secondary wife (Gen. xv). 
B.C, 2078. See Anrauam; ApoprTion; CoNCUBINE. 
This honor was too great and unexpected for the weak 
and ill-regulated mind of Hagar; and no sooner did she 
find herself likely to become the mother of her master’s 
heir than she openly indulged in triumph over her less 
favored mistress. The feelings of Sarah were severely 
wounded, and she broke out to her husband in loud 
complaints of the servant’s petulance. Abraham, whose 
meek and prudent behavior is strikingly contrasted with 
the violence of his wife, left her with unfettered powez, as 
mistress of his household, to take what steps she pleased 
to obtain the required redress. (See Kitto’s Daily Bi- 
ble Illust. ad loc.) In all Oriental states where con- 
cubinage is legalized, the principal wife has authority 
over the rest; the secondary one, if a slave, retains her 
former condition unchanged, and society thus presents 
the strange anomaly of a woman being at once the me- 
nial of her master and the partner of his bed. This per- 
mission, however, was necessary in an Eastern house- 
hold, but it is worthy of remark that it is now very 
rarely given; nor can we think, from the unchangeable- 
ness of Eastern customs, and the strongly-marked na- 
tional character of those peoples, that it was usual an- 
ciently to allow a wife to deal hardly with a slave in 
Hagar’s position. Left with this authority over her 
dotal maid-servant, Sarah was neither reluctant nor 
sparing in making the minion reap the fruits of her in- 
solence; but whether she actually inflicted blows (Au- 
gustine, Epist. xlviii), or merely threw out menaces to 
that effect, cannot be determined from the verb M22 (to 
“qfflict”). there employed. Sensible, at length, of the 
hopelessness of getting the better of her mistress, Hagar 
determined on flight; and having seemingly formed the 
purpose of returning to her relations in Egypt, she took 


ament, a quick, tender sympathy, by which he was | the direction of that country, which Jed her to what 


was afterwards called Shur, through a long tract of 
sandy uninhabited country, lying on the west of Arabia 
Petra, to the extent of 150 miles between Palestine 
and Egypt. Here she was sitting by a fountain to re- 
plenish her skin-bottle or recruit her wearied limbs, 
when the angel of the Lord appeared, and in the kind- 
liest manner remonstrated with her on the course she 
was pursuing, and encouraged her to return by the 
promise that she would ere long have a son, whom Proy- 
idence destined to become a great man, and whose wild 
and irregular features of character would be indelibly 
impressed on the mighty nation that should spring from 
him. Obedient to the heavenly visitor, and having 
distinguished the place by the name of Beer-lahai-roi 
(q. v.), “the well of the visible God,” Hagar retraced 
her steps to the tent of Abraham, where in due time she 
had a son; and, haying probably narrated this remark- 
able interview to Abraham, that patriarch, as directed 
by the angel, called the name ot tne child Ishmael, 
“God hath heard” (Gen. xvi). B.C. 2078. Fourteen 
years after the birth of Ishmael the appearance of the 
long-promised heir entirely changed the relations of the 
family, though nothing materially affecting Ishmael 
took place till the weaning of Isaac, which, as is gener- 
ally thought, was at the end of his third year. B.C. 
2061. Ishmael was then fully capable of understanding 
his altered relations to the inheritance, and when the 
newly-weaned child, clad, according to custom, with 
the sacred symbolic robe, which was the badge of the 
birthright, was formally installed heir of the tribe (see 
Biblioth. Bibl. yol.i; Vicasi, Annot. p. 32; Bush on Gen. 
xxvii, 15), he inconsiderately gave vent to his disap< 


HAGARENE 


pointed feelings by an act of mockery (Gen. xxi, oe 
the Hebrew word PDS, though properly signifying “to 
laugh,” is frequently used to express strong derision, as 
in Gen. xix, 14; Neh. ii, 19; iv, 1; Ezek. xxii, 32; ac- 
companied, as is probable on some of the occasions Te- 
ferred to in these passages, with violent gestures, which 
ight very justly be interpreted as persecution, Gal. 
iv, 29). The procedure of Abraham in awarding the 
inheritance to Isaac was guided by the special com- 
mand of God, and, moreover, was in harmony with the 
immemorial practice of the East, where the son of a 
slave or secondary wife is always supplanted by that of 
a free woman, even if born long after. This insulting 
conduct of Ishmael gave offence to Sarah, such that she 
insisted upon his expulsion from the family, together 
with his mother as conniving at it. So harsh a meas- 
ure was extremely painful to Abraham ; but his scruples 
were removed by the divine direction to follow Sarah’s 
advice (see Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. ad loc.), “for,” 
adds the Targum of Jonathan, “she is a prophetess” 
(compare Gal. iv, 30). Accordingly, “Abraham rose up 
early in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle of 
water (and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her shoul- 
der), and the child, and sent her away” (Gen. xxi, 14). 
B.C. 2061. In spite of instructions, the two exiles miss- 
ed their way. Overcome by fatigue and thirst, the 
strength of the young Ishmael first gave way, and his 
nother laid him down in complete exhaustion under 
one of the stunted shrubs of this arid region, in the hope 
of his obtaining some momentary relief from smelling 
the damp in the shade, while she withdrew to a little 
distance, unable to witness his lingering sufferings, and 
there “she lifted up her voice and wept.” In this dis- 
tress, the angel of the Lord appeared with a comforting 
promise of her son’s future greatness, and directed her 
to a fountain, which, concealed by the brushwood, had 
escaped her notice, and from which she now reyived the 
almost lifeless Ishmael. This well, according to the tra- 
dition of the Arabs (who pay great honor to the memo- 
ry of Hagar, and maintain that she was Abraham’s 
lawful wife), is Zemzem, near Mecca. (See Weil’s Bibl. 
Legends, p. 82.) Of the subsequent history of Hagar 
we have no account beyond what is involved in that 
of Ishmael, who established himself in the wilderness 
of Paran, in the neighborhood of Sinai, was married 
by his mother to a countrywoman of her own, and 
maintained both himself and his family by the produce 
of his bow (Gen. xxi, 20,21). See Isumact. In Gal, 
iv, 24, the apostle Paul, in an ailegory, makes Hagar 
(70 "Ayap) represent the Jewish Church, which was in 
bondage to the ceremonial law, as Sarah represents the 
true Church of Christ, which is free from this bondage. 
(See Bloomfield’s: Note, ad loc.) Some commentators, 
however, have discovered an alliteration in the name 
here with the Arab. word for s/one (hajar). According 
to Mohammedan tradition, Hagar (Hajir) was buried 
at Mecca! (D’Herbelot, Bib. Or. s. vy. Hagiar). Mr. 
Rowlands, in travelling through the desert of Beershe- 
ba, discovered some wells and a stone mansion, which 
he declares the Arabs still designate as those of Hagar! 
(Williams, Holy City, i, 465 sq.). See ABRAHAM. — 
Magaréne or Hag’arite [commonly Ha’garite} 
(Heb. Hagri’, a0, fugitive [compare Hagar, from the 
same root as the Arab. Hegirah, 1. e. flight |; but, accord- 
ing to Furst, Ss. v., a patrial from some ancestor Hagar, 
otherwise unknown; 1 Chron. xi, 38, Sept. 


Vulg, A 
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‘Araoat, 
gara, A.V.“ Waggeri;” xxvii, 31, “Ayapirne, 
Agarius, “ Haggerite;” in the plur. Hagrim’, DA57, 
Psa, Ixxxiii, 6, Ayaonvoi, Agareni, “ Hagarenes ;” fully 
Hagriim’, D°X043, 1 Chron. v, 10, 19, 20, Sept. in ver. 
10 wadpoucor, in ver. 19, 20 “Ayapato., Vulg. Aagarei, 
A.V. “ Hagarites ;” Baruch iii, 23, viol "Ayao, filii ‘4 gar 
“Agarenes”), occurs apparently as the national or local 
designation of two individuals, and also of a tribe or re- 


gion, probably the same Arab people who appear at dif- 
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ferent periods of the sacred history as foreigners to the 
Hebrews. See ARABIA. 


I. Of individuals it is twice used in connection with 


the royal staff in the time of David (q. v-). 


J. In 1 Chron. xi, 38 of MrBur (q. v.), one of David's — 


mighty men, who is described as "733743, vioc "Ayal, 
jilius Agarai, “the son of Haggeri,” or, better (as the 
margin has it), “the Haggerite,” whose father’s name is 
not given. This hero differs from some of his col- 
leagues, “ Zelek the Ammonite” (ver. 39), for instance ; 
or “Ithmah the Moabite” (ver. 46), in that, while they 
were foreigners, he was only the son of a foreigner—a 
domiciled settler perhaps. See HAGGERI. 

2. In 1 Chron. xxvii, 31 of Jaziz (q. v.), another of 
David’s retainers, who was “over his flocks.” This 
man was himself a “ Hagarite,” 6 “Ayapirne, Agareus. 
A comparison of the next paragraph (II) will show how 
well qualified for his office this man was likely to be 
from his extraction from a pastoral race. (“A Hagarite 
had charge of David’s flocks, and an Ishmaelite of his 
herds, because the animals were pastured in districts 
where these nomadic people were accustomed to feed 
their cattle” [or, rather, because their experience made 
them skilful in such employments], Bertheau on Chron- 
icles [Clarke’s ed.], ii, 320.) One of the effects of the 
great victory over the Hagarites of Gilead and the 
East was probably that individuals of their nation en- 
tered the service of the victorious Israelites, either vol- 
untarily or by coercion, as freemen or as slaves. Jaziz 
was no doubt among the former, a man of eminence and 
intelligence among his countrymen, on which account 
he attracted the attention of his royal master, who 
seems to have liberally employed distinguished and 
meritorious foreigners in his service. See HAGGERITE. 

II. Of a people three times who appear in hostile re- 
lation to the Hebrew nation. 

1. Our first passage treats of a great war, which in 
the reign of king Saul was waged between the trans-Jor- 
danic tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh on the 
one side, and their formidable neighbors, the Hagarites, 
aided by the kindred tribes of “ Jetur, and Nephish, and 
Nodab,” on the other. (Kindred tribes, we say, on the 
evidence of Gen, xxv, 15. The Arab tribes derived 
from Hagar and Ishmael, like the earlier stocks descend- 
ed from Cush and Joktan, were at the same time gener- 
ally known by the common patronymic of Ishmaelites 
or Hagarenes. Some regard the three specific names 
of Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab, not as distinet from, but 
in apposition with Hagarites; as if the Hagarites with 
whom the two tribes and a half successfully fought were 
the clans of Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab. See Forster’s 
Geog. of Arabia, i, 186-189.) The result of this war 
was extremely favorable to the eastern Israelites: many 
of the enemy were taken and many slain in the conflict 
(ver. 21, 22); the victorious two tribes and a half toolc 
possession of the country, and retained it until the cap- 
tivity (ver. 22). The booty captured on this occasion 
was enormous: “of camels 50,000, and of sheep 250,000, 
and of asses 2000” (ver. 21). Rosenmiiller (Bibl, Geogr. 
[tr. by Morren], iii, 140);following the Sept. and Lu- 
ther, unnecessarily reduces the number of camels to 
5000. When it is remembered that the wealth of a 
Bedouin chief, both in those and these times, consisted 
of cattle, the amount of the booty taken in the Hagarite 
war, though great, was not excessive, Job’s stock is 
described as “7000 sheep, 8000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen, 
and 500 she-asses” (i, 3). Mesha, king of Moab, paid 


to the king of Israel a tribute of 100,000 lambs and 


100,000 rams (2 Kings iii, 4). In further illustration of 
this wealth of cattle, we may quote a passage from Stan- 
ley’s Jewish Church, i, 215, 216: “Still the countless 
flocks and herds may be seen [in this very region con- 
quered from the Hagarites], droves of cattle moving on 
like troops of soldiers, descending at sunset to drink of 
the springs—literally, in the language of the prophet, 
‘rams and lambs, and goats and bullocks, all of them 
fatlings of Bashan.” By this conquest, which was still 
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more firmly ratified in the subsequent reign of David, 
the promise, which was given as early as Abraham's 
time (Gen, xv, 18) and renewed to Moses (Deut. i, 7) 
and to Joshua (i, 4), began to receive that accomplish- 
ment which was consummated by the glorious Solomon 
(1 Kings iv, 21). The large tract of country which 
thus accrued to Israel stretched from the indefinite 
frontier of the pastoral tribes, to whom were formerly 
assigned the kingdoms of Sihon and Og, to the Euphra- 
tes. A comparison of 1 Chron, y, 9-20 with Gen. xxv, 
12-18, seems to show that this line of country, which 
(as the history informs us) extended eastward of Gilead 
and Bashan in the direction of the Euphrates, was sub- 
stantially the same as that which Moses describes as 
peopled by the sons of Ishmael, whom Hagar bore to 
Abraham. “They dwelt,” says Moses, “from Havilah 
unto Shur, that is before Egypt as thou goest towards 
Assyria”—in other words, across the country from the 
junction of the Euphrates with the Tigris to the isth- 
mus of Suez; and this is the spacious tract which we 
assign to the Hagarites or Hagarenes. The booty taken 
from the Hagarites and their allies proves that much 
of this territory was well adapted to pasturage, and 
therefore valuable to the nomadic habits of the conquer- 
ors (Numb, xxxii, 1). The brillianey of the conquest, 
moreover, exhibits the military prowess of these shep- 
herds. Living amid races whose love of plunder is still 
illustrated in the predatory Bedouins of Eastern Pales- 
tine, they were obliged to erect fortresses for the protec- 
tion of their pastures (Michaelis, Luws of Moses, art. 


Xxiii), a precaution which seems to have been resorted | 


to from the first. The sons of Ishmael are enumerated, 
Gen, xxv, 16, “by their towns and by their castles ;” 
and some such defensive erections were no doubt meant 
by the children of Reuben and Gad in Numb. xxxii, 16, 
17. See ISHMAELITES. 


2. Though these eastcrn Israelites became lords par- 
amount of this vast tract of country, it is not necessary 
to suppose that they exclusively occupied the entire re- 
gion, nor that the Hagarites and their kindred, though 
subdued, were driven out; for it was probably in the 
same neighborhood that “the Hagarenes” of our second 
passage were living when they joined in the great con- 
federacy against Israel with, among others, Edom, and 
Moab, and Ammon, and Amalek (Psa. lxxxiii, 6 { Heb. 
7; Sept. lxxii, 6]). When this combination took place 
is of little importance here; Mr. Thrupp (Psalms, ii, 60, 
61) gives reasons for assigning it to the reigns of Jeho- 
ash and of his son Jeroboam Il. The psalm was prob- 
ably written on the triumph of Jehoshaphat over the 
trans-Jordanic Bedouins (2 Chron, xx). See Psaums. 
The nations, however, which constituted the confeder- 


acy with the Hagarenes, seem to confirm our opinion | 
that these were still residing in the district, where in the | 


reign of Saul they had been subjugated by their Israel- 
itish neighbors. Rosenmiiller (Sib/. Geogr. | trans. | iii, 
141) and Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 365) suggest that the 
Hagarenes when vanquished migrated to the south-east, 
because on the Persian Gulf there was the province of 
Hagar or Hajar. This is the district which the Ara- 
bian geographers have carefully and prominently de- 
seribed (compare De Sacy’s Chrestomuathie A rabe, ii, 123 ; 
Abulfeda [by Reinaud], ii, 1, 187, who quotes Jakut’s 
Moshtarek for some of his information; and Rommel’s 
Commentary on Abulfeda, De Prov. Hagiar, sive Bahh- 
rain, p. 87, 88, 89; D’Herbelot, s. v. Hagr). We will 
not deny that this province probably denved its name 
and early inhabitants from Hagar and her son Ishmael 
(or, as Rabbi D. Kimchi would prefer, from Hagar, 
through some son by another father than Abraham) : 
but we are not of opinion that these Hagarenes of the 
Persian Gulf, whose pursuits were so different, were 
identical with the Hagarenes of the Psalm before us, or 
with the Hagarites of 1 Chron., whom we have identi- 
fied with them, Nothing pas/oral is related of this 
maritime tribe; Rommel quotes from two Arabian ge- 
ographers, Taifashi and Bakiu, who both describe these 
IV.—B 
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Hagarenes of the coast as much employed in pearl-fish 
ing and such pursuits. Niebuhr (7ravels in Arabia 
[ Engl. tr.], ii, 151, 152) confirms their statement. Ge- 
senius is also inexact in identifying these maritime 
Hagarenes with the “Ayoator of Ptolemy, v, 19, 2, and 
Eratosthenes, in Strabo, xvi, 767, and Pliny, vi, 28, If 
the tribes indicated in these classical authors be the 
same (Which is doubtful), they are much more correctly 
identified by an older writer, Dr. T. Jackson (Works 
[ed. Oxon. ], i, 220), who says: “The seat of such as 
the Scripture calls Hagarens was in the desert Arabia, 
betwixt Gilead and Euphrates (1 Chron. v, 9, 10). This 
people were called by the heathen ’Ayoator, Agrei, 
rightly placed by Ptolemy in the desert Arabia, and by 
Strabo in that very place which the Scripture makes 
the eastern bounds of Ishmael’s posterity, to wit, next 
unto the inhabitants of Havilah.” Amid the difficulty 
of identification, some modern geographers have distrib 
uted the classical Agrei in various localities, Thus, in 
Forster’s maps of Arabia, they occupy both the district 
between Gilead and the Euphrates in the north, and 
also the western shores of the Persian Gulf. The fact 
seems to be that many districts in Arabia were called 
by the generic appellation of Hagarite or Hagarene, no 
doubt after Hagar; as Keturah, another of Abraham’s 
concubines, occasioned the rather vaguely-used name of 
Ketureans for other tribes of the Arabian peninsula 
(Forster, Geog. of Arabia, ii, 7). In the very section of 
Abulfeda which we have above quoted, that geographer 
(after the author of the oshtarek) reminds us that the 
name Hajar (Ilagar) is as extensive in meaning in 
Arabia as Sham (Syria) and Jrak elsewhere; in like 
manner Rommel, within a page or two, describes a Ha- 


| gar in the remote province of Yemen; this, although 


an unquestionably different place (Reinaud, ii, 1-137, 
note), is yet confounded with the maritime Hajar. In 
proof of the uncertainty of the situation of ylaces in 
Arabia of like name, we may mention that, while Abul- 
feda, Edrisi, Giauhari, and Golius distinguish between 
the Hagarenes of the north-east coast and those of the 
remote south-west district which we have just men- 
tioned, Nassir Edin, Olugbeig, and Biisching confound 
them as identical. Winer, Fecal. s. v. Hagariter, men- 
tions yet another Chajar, which, though slightly differ- 
ent in form, might be written much like our word in 
Hebrew S74, and is actually identical with it in the 
Syriac (Assemanni, Biblioth. Orient. IT, ii, 753). This 
place was in the province of Hejaz, on the Red Sea, on 
the main route between Damascus and Mecca, Such 
being the uncertainty connected with the sites of these 
Arab tribes, we the less hesitate to place the Hagarenes 
of the Psalm in the neighborhood of Edom, Moab, and 
Ammon, in the situation which was in Saul’s time occu- 
pied by the Hagarites, “near the main road which led” 
[or, more correctly, in the belt of country which stretch- 
ed] “from the head of the Red Sea to the Euphrates” 
(Smith’s Dict. of Geog. s.v. Agrei; see also Bochart, 
Phaleg {edit. Villemandy ], IV, ii, 225). The mention 
both of Ishmaelites and Hagarenes in this Psalm has led 
to the opinion that they are separate nations here meant. 
The verse, however, is in the midst of a poetic purallel- 
ism, in which the clauses are synonymous and not anti- 
thetic (comp. ver. 5-11), se that if “ Edom and the Ish- 
maelites” is not absolutely identical in geographical sig- 
nification with “Moab and the Hagarenes,” there is at 
least a poetical identity between these two groups which 
forbids our separating them widely from each other in 
any sense (for the dispersed condition of the Hagarenes, 
see also Fuller, Misc. Sacer. ii, 12). 

Combinations marked the unrelenting hostility of 
their neighbors towards the Jews to a very late period. 
One of these is mentioned in 1 Mace. v, as dispersed by 
Judas Maccabeeus. “The children of Bean” (viol Bai- 
a) of ver. 4 have been by Hitzig conjectured to be the 
same as our Hagarenes; there is, however, no other 
ground for this opinion than their vicinity to Edom and 
Ammon, and the difficulty of making them fit in with 
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_ any other tribe as conveniently as with that which is 
the subject of this article (see J. Olshausen, die Psalmen, 
p. 345). f 
3. In the passage from Baruch iii, 23 there are attrib- 
uted to “the Agarenes” qualities of wisdom for which 
the Arabian nation has long been celebrated, skill in 
proverbial philosophy (comp. Freytag, Arab. Prov. tom. 
iii, pref.) ; in this accomplishment they have associated 
with them “the merchants of Meran and of ‘Theman.” 
‘This is not the place to discuss the site of Meran, which 
some have placed on the Persian Gulf, and others on the 
Red Sea; it is enough to observe that their mercantile 
habits gave them a shrewdness in practical knowledge 
which rendered them worthy of comparison with “the 
merchants of Theman” or Edom. Forster makes these 
Themanese to be inhabitants of the maritime Bahrain, 
and therefore Hagarenes (i, 303); but in this he is tla- 
grantly inconsistent with his own good canon (i, 291): 
“The nime of the son of Eliphaz and of his descendants 
[the Eilomites] is uniformly written Teman in the orig- 
inal Hebrew, and that of the son of Ishmael and his fam- 
ily [the Hagarenes or Ishmaelites] as uniformly Tema 
{without the n].” The wisdom of these Themanese 
merchants is expressly mentioned in Jer. xlix, 7, and 
Obadiah, ver. 8. The Hagarenes of this passage we 
would place among the inhabitants of the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, where (see 1) Gesenius and others placed 
“the Hagarites” after their conquest by the trans-Jor- 
danic Israelites. The clause, “That seek wisdom on 
earth” [that is, “who acquire experience and intelii- 


gence from intercourse with mankind”] (the Sept. ot | 


ixZnrovvrec THY obvEdY OL Eri TIC yi}¢, 18 Surely Ccor- 
rupt, because meaningless: by the help of the Vulgate 
and the Syriac it has been conjectured by some [by 
Hiivernick and Fritzsche, ad loc., for instance | that in- 
stead of ot éai we should read ryy ézi, q. d. “ the wis- 
dom [or common sense | which is cognizant of the earth 
—its men and manners;” an attainment which merean- 
tile persons acquire better than all else), seems to best 
fall in with the habits of a seafaring and mercantile 
race (see Fritzsche, das Buch Baruch, p.192; and Hiiv- 
ernick, whose words he quotes: “ Hagareni terram quasi 
perlustrantes dicuntur, quippe mercatores longe celeber- 
imi antiquissimis jamjam temporibus”). 

Hagenau, Conference of, a theological confer- 
ence called by the German emperor in 1539 in order to 
bring about a reunion between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. Having originally been convoked to Worms, 
it was transferred to Hagenau in consequence of an 
epidemic prevailing in the former city. It lasted from 
June 12 to July 16, 1540. As it was not deemed safe 
to send Luther without a special protection, and as Me- 
lancthon fell sick during the journey, the Protestants 
were represented by Brenz, Osiander, Capito, Cruciger, 
and Myconius; and the Roman Catholies by Eck, ¥Fa- 
ber, and Cochleus. The conference led to no definite 
results. It was agreed that an equal number of repre- 


sentatives, chosen by the two parties, should meet at | 


Worms, and resume the negotiations for a union.—Her- 
z0g, xix, 589. (A.J.S.) 

Hag’erite [or Ha’gerite| (Heb. with the art. ha- 
Hagri’, “3050, the Hagrite; Sept. 6 Ayaoirne, Vulg. 
A gareus), a designation of Jaziz (q. v.), one of David's 
agricultural officers (1 Chron. xxvii, 31), See Hacar- 
ITE. 


Haggadah (Heb. anecdote, legend), in the Talmud 
and with the Rabbis the name for traditional stories, le- 


gends, ete, used in the interpretation and elucidation of | 


the law and the prophets. Many of the haggudoth in 
the Talmud are absurd and preposterous, and they are 
not held by the best Rabbins as authoritative. Mai- 
monides says of them: “ Beware that you take not these 
words of the hachimim (wise) literally, for this would be 
degrading to the sacred doctrine, and sometimes to con- 
tradict it. Seek rather the hidden sense; and if you 
cannot find the kernel, let the shell alone, and confess 


| and Levi, with a few from other tribes. 
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cannot understand this’” (Perush Hammishnayoth).— 
First, Kulturgeschichte d. Juden. i, 74; Etheridge, Intro- 
duction to Hebr. Lit. p. 182; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden. i, 178; 
ii, 313. The Haggadah frequently refers to the Hala- 
chah (rule, norm), the oral law of tradition, brief sen- 
tences established by the authority of the Sanhedrim, in 


which the law was interpreted and applied to individual — 


cases, and which were designated as the “sentences of 
the elders.” See Miprasu. (J. H. W.) 


Hae’gai (Heb. Chaggay’, "27, festive; Sept. and 
Joseph. Ayyatoc ; Jerome and Vulg. Aggeus or Hag 
geus), the tenth in order of the twelve minor prophets, 
‘and the first of the three who, after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian exile, prophesied in Pales- 
tine. Of the place and year of his birth, his descent, 


and the leading incidents of his life, nothing is knows 


which ean be relied on (see Oehler, in Herzog’s Encyki. 
vy, 471 sq.). The more fabulous traditions of Jewish 
writers, who pass him for an assessor of the Synagoga 
Magna, and enlarge on his literary avocations, have 
been collected by Carpzov (/ntroductio in V. T. ili, 426). 
Some interpreters, indeed, taking in its literal sense the 
expression mins qRe72 (malak Yehdvah) mm i, 18, have 
imagined that he was an angel in human shape (Je- 
rome, Comm. ad loc.). Some ancient writers assert that 
he was born in Babylon, and while yet a young man 
came to Jerusalem, when Cyrus, in the year B.C. 536, 
allowed the Jews to return to their country (2 Chron. 
Xxxiv, 23; Ezrai,1); the new colony consisting chief- 
ly of people belonging to the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, 
According to 
the same tradition, he was buried with honor near the 
sepulchres of the priests (Isidor. Hispal. c. 49; Pseudo- 
Dorotheus, in Chron. Pasch. 151,40). It has hence been 
conjectured that he was of priestly rank. Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, according to the Jewish writ- 
ers, were the men who were with Daniel when he saw 
the vision related in Dan. x,7, and were after the cap- 
tivity members of the Great Synagogue, which consist- 
ed of 120 elders (Cozri, iii, 65). The Seder Olam Zuta 
places their death in the 52d year of the Medes and 
Persians, while the extravagance of another tradition 
makes Haggai survive till the entry of Alexander the 
Great into Jerusalem, and even till the time of our 
Saviour (Carpzovy, /ntrod.). In the Roman martyrology 
Hosea and Haggai are joined in the catalogue of saints 
(Acta Sanctor. 4 Julii). See Ezra, 

This much appears from Haggai’s prophecies (ch. i, 
1, ete.), that he flourished during the reign of the Per- 
sian monarch Darius Hystaspis, who ascended the throne 
B.C. 521. It is probable that he was one of the exiles 
who returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshua: and Ewald 
(die Proph. d. Alt. B.) is even tempted to infer from uy, 
3, that he may have been one of the few survivors who 
had seen the first Temple in its splendor (Bleek, Hinledt. 
p-549). The rebuilding of the Temple, which was com- 
menced in the reign of Cyrus (B.C. 535), was suspended 
during the reigns of his successors, Cambyses and Pseu- 
do-Smerdis, in consequence of the determined hostility 
of the Samaritans. On the accession of Darius Hystas- 
pis (B.C. 521), the prophets Haggai and Zechariah urged 
the renewal of the undertaking, and obtained the per- 
mission and assistance of the king (Ezra y, 1; vi, 14; 
Josephus, Ant. xi, 4). Animated by the high courage 
(magni spiritus, Jerome) of these devoted men, the peo- 
ple prosecuted the work with vigor, and the Temple 
was completed and dedicated in the sixth year of Da- 
rius (B.C. 516), See Tempie, 

The names of Haggai and Zechariah are associated 
in the Sept. in the titles of Psa, exxxvii, exly-exlviii; 


| in the Vulgate in those of Psa. exi, exlv; and in the 


Peshito Syriac in those of Psa. exxy, exxvi, exly, exlvi, 
exlyii, exlviii. It may be that tradition assigned to 
these prophets the arrangement of the above-mentioned 
psalms for use inthe Temple service, just as Psa. Lxiv is 


‘I | in the Vulgate attributed to Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and 


the name of the former is inscribed at the head of 
Psa, cxxxvi in the Sept. According to Pseudo-Epi- 
phanius (De Vitis Proph.), Haggai was the first who 
chanted the Hallelujah in the second Temple: “ where- 
fore,” he adds, * we say ‘Hallelujah, which is the hymn 
of Haggai and Zechariah,’” Haggai is mentioned 
in the Apocrypha as AGGrus, in 1 Esdr, vi, 1; vii, 3; 
2 Esdr. i, 40; and is alluded to in Ecclus, xlix, 11 
(comp. Hag. ii, 23), and Heb, xii, 26 (Hag. ii, 6). See 
ZECHARIAH, 

HAGGAT, Propuecy or. These vaticinations are 
comprised in a book of two chapters, and consist of dis- 
courses so brief and summary as to haye led some Ger- 
man theologians to suspect that they have not come 
down to us in their original complete form, but are only 
an epitome (Eichhorn, Minleitung in das A. T. iii, § 598; 
Jahn, /ntroductio in libros sucros Vet. Feed. edit. 2, Vien- 
me, 1814, § 156). 

Their object generally is to urge the rebuilding of the 
Temple, which had, indeed, been commenced as early as 
B.C. 535 (Ezra iii, 10), but was afterwards discontinued, 
the Samaritans having obtained an edict from the Per- 
sian king (Ezra iv, 7) which forbade further procedure, 
and influential Jews pretending that the time for re- 
building the Temple had not arrived, since the seventy 
years predicted by Jeremiah applied to the Temple also 
(Zech. i, 2). As on the death of Pseudo-Smerdis (the 
“ ARTAXERXES” of Ezra iv, see ver. 24), and the conse- 
quent termination of his interdict, the Jews still contin- 
ued to wait for the end of the seventy years, and were 
only engaged in building splendid houses for them- 
selves, Haggai began to prophesy in the second year of 
Darius, B.C. 520. 
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tion foreshadows the establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom (see Hengstenberg, Christology, iii, 2483 sq.) 
upon the overthrow of the thrones of the nations (ii, 23), 

The style of the discourses of Haggai is suitable to 
their contents: it is pathetic when he exhorts, it is ve- 
hement’ when he reproves, it is somewhat elevated 
when he treats of future events, and it is not altogether 
destitute of a poetical coloring, though a prophet of a 
higher order would have depicted the splendor of the 
second Temple in brighter hues. The language labors 
under a poverty of terms, as may be observed in the 
constant repetition of the same expressions, which Eich- 
horn (inlettung, § 599) attributes to an attempt at or- 
nament, rendering the writer disposed to recur frequent- 
ly to a favorite expression. 

The prophetical discourses of Haggai are referred to 
in the Old and New Testament (Ezra vy, 1; vi, 14; 
Heb. xii, 20; comp. Hagg. ii, 7, 8, 22). In most of the 
ancient catalogues of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament Haggai is not, indeed, mentioned by name ; 
but, as they specify the twelve minor prophets, he must 
have been included among them, as otherwise their 
number would not be full. Josephus, mentioning Hag- 
gai and Zechariah (Ant. xi, 4, 5), calls them dv0 rpogij- 
rat. (See generally Bertholdt, Minleitung, iv, 169; Da- 
vidson, in Horne’s /ntroduc. new ed. ii, 972 sq.; Hasse, 
Gesch. der A.B. p. 203 sq.; Smith, Scripture Testimony, 
i, 283 sq.) 

Special commentaries on the whole of this prophecy 
exclusively have been written by Rupertus Titiensis, 
In Aggeum (in Opp. i); Melanchthon, Argumentum (in 
Opp. ii); Ecke, Commentarius (Saling. 1538, 8vo) ; Wi- 
celius, Enarratio (Mog. 1541); Varenius, Ewercitationes 


His first discourse (ch. i), delivered on the first day (Rost. 1548, 1550, 4to) ; Draconis, Explicatio (Lub. 1549, 
of the sixth month of the year mentioned, denounced | fol.) ; Mercer, Scholia (Paris, 1557, 4to) ; Pilkington, Ea- 
the listlessness of the Jews, who dwelt in their “panel- | Postion (London, 1560, 8vo) ; Brocardus, Tnterpretatto 
led houses,” while the temple of the Lord was roofless | [includ. some other books] (L. B. 1580, 8vo) ; Grynzeus, 


and desolate. The displeasure of God was manifest in 
the failure of all their efforts for their own gratification. 
The heavens were “stayed from dew,” and the earth 
was “stayed from her fruit.” They had neglected that 
which should have been their first care, and reaped the 
due wages of their selfishness (i,4-11). The words of the 
prophet sank deep into the hearts of the people and their 
leaders. They acknowledged the voice of God speak- 
ing by his servant, and obeyed the command. Their 
obedience was rewarded with the assurance of God’s 
presence (i, 13), and twenty-four days afterwards the 
building was resumed. The second discourse (ii, 1-9), 
delivered on the twenty-first day of the seventh month, 
shows that a month had scarcely elapsed when the work 
seems to have slackened, and the enthusiasm of the peo- 


ple abated. The prophet, ever ready to rekindle their | 


zeal, encouraged the flagging spirits of the chiefs with 
the renewed assurance of God’s presence, and the fresh 
promise that, stately and magnilicent as was the Temple 
of their wisest king, the glory of the latter house should 
be greater than the glory of the former (ii, 3-9). The 
third discourse (ii, 10-19), delivered on the twenty- 
fourth day of the ninth month, refers to a period when 
building materials had been collected, and the workmen 
had begun to put them together. Yet the people were 
still comparatively inactive, and after two months we 
thus find him again censuring their sluggishness, which 
rendered worthless all their ceremonial observances. 
But the rebuke was accompanied by a repetition of the 
promise (ii, 19). The fourth and last discourse (ii, 20- 
23), delivered also on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth 
month, is exclusively addressed to Zerubbabel, the po- 
litical chief of the new Jewish colony, who, it appears, 
had asked for an explanation regarding the great polit- 


ical revolutions which Haggai had predicted in his sec- | 


ond discourse: it comforts the governor by assuring 


him they would not take place very soon, and not in his ; 
lifetime. As Zerubbabel was prince of Judah, the rep- | 


resentative of the royal family of David, and, as such, 
the lincal ancestor of the Messiah, this closing predic- 


Commentarius (Gen. 1581, 8vo; translated into English, 
Lond. 1586, 12mo); Reimbeck, Mercitationes (Brunsw. 
1592, 4to); Balwin, Commentarius (including Zech. and 
Mal.]| (Vitemb. 1610, 8vo) ; Tarnovius, Commentarius 
(Rostock, 1624, 4to) ; Willius, Commentarius [including 
Zech. and Mal.] (Brem. 1638, 8vo) ; Raynolds, Jnterprc- 
tation (Lond. 1649, 4to) ; Pfeffinger, Note (Argent. 1703, 
4to) ; Woken, Adnotationes (Lips. 1719, 4to) ; Kall, Dis- 
| sertutiones (s.1. 1771-3, 4to); Hessler, /U/ustratio (Lund. 
1799, 4to); Scheibel, Observationes (Vratisl. 1822, 4to) ; 
Moore, Notes, ete. [including Zech. and Mal.] (N. Y. 
1856, 8vo); Kohler, Lrkldrung (Erlangen, 1860, 8v0) ; 
Aben-Ezra’s annotations on Haggai have been transla- 
ted by Abicht (in his Selecte Rabb. Lips. 1705), Lund 
(Upsal. 1706), and Chytraus (ib. eod.) ; Abarbanel’s by 
Scherzer (Lpz. 1633, 1705) and Mundin (Jena, 1719); 
Kimchi's by Nol (Par. 1557). Expositions of particular 
passages are those of Stiiudlin [on ii, 1-9] (Tiib. 1784), 
Benzel [on ii, 9] (in his Syntagm. Dissertt. ii, 116 sq.), 
Sartorius [on ii, 7] (Tiib. 1756), Vesschuir [on ii, 6-9 | 
(in his Diss. Phil. No. 6), Essen [on ii, 23 ] (Vitemb. 
1759). See Propuxts, Mrnor. 

Hag’geri (Heb. Hagri’, "35, a Hagarite ; Sept. 
"Arapat v. x. Ayol, Vulg. Agarai). “Mibhar, son of 
Haggeri,” was one of the mighty men of David's guard, 
according to the catalogue of 1 Chron, xi, 38. The par- 
allel passage—2 Sam. xxiii, 36—has “ Bani the Gadite” 
("3573). This Kennicott thinks was the original, from 
which “ Haggeri” has been corrupted (Dissert. p. 214). 
The Targum has Bar Gedé (X73 13). See Haca- 
RENE, 

Haggerty, Joun, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Prince George County, Md., 
Feb. 18, 1747. He was converted under the ministry of 
John King about 1771. He began to preach among his 
neighbors the same year, and continued to labor dili- 
gently for the Church, under the direction of Straw- 
| pridge, Rankin, and King, till he entered the regular 
 itinerancy in the “year 1779.” He preached both in 
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Enolish and German. He was instrumental in the con- | two books [viz, Ezra and Nehemiah ]; 9. Esther. “ Some, 
version of not a few men of ability, who became orna-| however,” he adds, “place Ruth and Lamentations among 


ments of the ministry. He located, owing to the sick- 
ness of his wife, in 1792, and settled in Baltimore, where 
he continued to preach with great acceptance, He was 
one of the original elders of the Church, and died in the 
faith Sept. 4, 1828, aged seventy-six years.—Stevens, 
History of the M. E. Church, ii. 66, 496; iii, 144, 146, 
Hag’egi (Heb. Chagyi’, 7471, festive ; Sept. “Ayyic), 
the second of the seven sons of the patriarch Gad (Gen. 
xlvi, 16), and progenitor of the family of Hacerres 
(Numb. xxvi, 15; Sept. Ayyi). B.C. prob. ante 1784. 
Haggi’ah (Heb. Chaggiyah’, 1750, festival of Je- 
hovah: Sept. Ayyta), a Levite of the family of Merari, 
apparently the son of Shimea and father of Asaiah, 


which last seems to have been contemporary with Da- 
vid (1 Chron. vi, 30 [Heb. 15]), B.C. ante 1043. 


Hag’ gite (Heb. only as a collect. with the art. ha- 
Chaggi’, "533 [for "935M ]; Sept. 6 Ayyi, Vulg. 4 gi- 
te, A.V. “the Haggites”), the family title of the de- 
scendants of the son of Gad of the same [Heb.] name 
(Numb. xxvi, 15). See Hacet. 

Haeg’gith (Heb. Chaggith’, M730; Sept. Ayyid v. 
r. deyyid, but AyyeiS in 1 Chron. ii,3; Josephus Ay- 
yidn, Ant. vii, 14,4), a wife of David, only known as the 
mother of Adonijah (2 Sam. iii,4; 1 Kings i,5,11; i1,13; 
1 Chron. iii, 2); but apparently married to David after 
his accession to the throne. B.C. 1053. See Davin, 
“Her son was, like Absalom, renowned for his hand- 
some presence. In the first and last of the above pas- 
sages Haggith is fourth in order of mention among the 
wives, Adonijah being also fourth among the sons. His 
$irth happened at Hebron (2 Sam. iii, 2,5) shortly af- 
rer that of Absalom (1 Kings i, 6, where it will be ob- 
served that the words ‘his mother’ are inserted by the 
translators)” (Smith, s.v.). The Heb. name is merely 
the fem. of the adj. that appears in the names Hae, 
etc., and seems to be indicative of festivity in the relig- 
ious sense [see Fusrrvau]; Fitrst renders it “born at 
the Feast of Tabernacles” (Heb. Lex. s. v.), and Mr. 
Grove (in Smith, wé sup.) regards it as =“ a dancer,” 
from the primitive sense of the root aan. 


Ha/’gia (Ayia or Ayia, Vulg. Aggia), given in the 
Apocrypha (1 Esd. vy, 34) as the name of one of the 
“servants of Solomon” whose “sons” returned to Jeru- 
salem after the exile; instead of Harri (q. v.) of the 
Heb. text (Ezra ii, 57; Neh. vii, 59). 

Hagidgad. Sce Hor-ma-cipean. 

Hagiographa, ‘Ayuyoapa (Hdly Writings), a term 
first found in Epiphanius (Panarium, p. 58), who used 
it, as well as yoapeia, to denote the third division of 
the Scriptures, called by the Jews DVAAMD, or the 
Writings, consisting of five books [see Mrcitioru ], viz. 
the three poems (MAN), Job, Proverbs, and the Psalms 
and the two books of Chronicles, 

These divisions are found in the Talmud (Baba Bath- 
mA, fol. 1, ed. Amsterdam), where the sacred books are 
classiiied under the Law, the Prophets, and the Writ- 
ings (Ketubim). The last are thus enumerated (ey): 
Ruth, the book (sepher) of Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Eecle- 
siastes (Koheleth), the Song of Songs, Lame r 
Daniel, and the books } Es 
Chronicles. 


ntations, 
! ; (megilloth) of Esther, Ezra, and 
Syeall he Jewish writers, however, do not uni- 
eres. follow this arrangement, as they sometimes place 
the Psalms or the book of Job first among the hagio- 
grapha. Jerome gives the arrangement followed by the 
Jews in his time. He observes that they divided the 
Seriptures into five books of Moses, eight prophetical 
books (viz. 1. Joshua; 2. J udges and Ruth; 5. Samuel; 
4, Kings; 5. Isaiah; 6. Jeremiah; 7, Ezekiel: 8, The 
twelve prophets), and nine Hagiographa, vin, 1. Job; 
2: David, five parts; 5. Solomon, three parts; 4, Rohe. 
leth, 5. Canticles; 6, Daniel » /. Chronicles; 8. Esdras, 


the Hagiographa rather than among the prophetical 
books.” _ We find a different arrangement in Josephus, 
who reckons thirteen prophetical books, and four con- 
taining hymns and moral precepts (Apion, i, 8), from 
which it would appear that after the time of Josephus 
the Jews comprised many books among the prophets 
which had previously belonged to the Hagiographa. It 
has. however. been considered as more probable that Jo- 
sephus had no authority from manuscripts for his classi- 
fication, 

The earliest notice which we find of these divisions 
is that contained in the prologue to the book of Eccle- 
siasticus, written B.C. cir. 140, the author of which re- 
fers to the Law, the Prophets, and the other books; by 
which last were most probably meant the Hagiographa, 
Philo also speaks of the Laws, the Prophets, the Hymns, 
and the other books, but without classifying them. In 
the New Testament we find three corresponding divis- 
ions mentioned, viz. the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms; which last book has been supposed to have 
given its name to the third division, from the circum- 
stance of its then being the first in the catalogue (Luke 
xxiv, 44). Havernick, however (Handbuch, p.78), sup- 
poses that Luke calls the Hagiographa by the name of 
Psalms, rather on account of the poetical character of 
several of its parts. The “book of the Prophets” is re- 
ferred to in the New Testament as a distinct volume 
(Acts vii, 42, where the passage indicated is Amos v, 25, 
26). It is well known that the second class was divided 
by the Jews into the early Prophets, viz. Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings; and the later Prophets, viz. Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel (called the major prophets), and the 
book of the twelve (minor) prophets. 

When this division of books was first introduced it is 
now impossible to ascertain. Probably it commenced 
after the return from the exile, with the first formation 
of the canon. Still more difficult is it to ascertain the 
principle on which the classification was formed. The 
rabbinical writers maintain that the authors of the Ke- 
tubim enjoyed only the lowest degree of inspiration, as 
they received no immediate communication from the 
deity, like that made to Moses, to whom God spoke face 
to face; and that they did not receive their knowledge 
through the medium of visions and dreams, as was the 
case with the prophets or the writers of the second class; 
but still that they felt the Divine Spirit resting on them 
and inspiring them with suggestions. This is the view 
maintained by Abarbanel (Pref. in Proph. priores, fol. 
20,1), Kimchi (Pref: in Psalm.), Maimonides (More 
Nebochim, ii, 45, p. 317), and Elias Levita (7%sbi) ; which 
last writer defines the word 11M3 to mean a work writ- 
ten by divine inspiration. The placing of Ruth among 
the Hagiographa, and especially the separation of Lam- 
entations from Jeremiah, seems, however, to be irrecon- 
cilable with this hypothesis; nor is it easy to assign a 
satisfactory reason why the historical books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings should be placed among the 
Prophets, and the book of Chronicles among the //agio- 
grapha. The reasons generally assigned for this, as 
well as for placing in the third class the books of Psalms, 
Daniel, and Job, are so fanciful and unsatisfactory as to 
have led Christian writers to form other and more defi- 
nite classifications. It will suffice to mention the reason 
assigned by Rabbi Kimchi for excluding Daniel from 
the book of Prophets, viz. that he has not equalled the 
other prophets in his visions and dreams. Others’ as- 
Sign the late date of the book of Daniel as the reason for 
the insertion of it, as well as of some historical books, 
in the Hagiographa, inasmuch as the collection of the 
prophets was closed at the date of the composition of 
this book (De Wette, § 255). Bertholdt, who is of this 
opinion (inleitung, i, 70 sq.), thinks that the word Ke- 
tubim means “books newly introduced into the canon” 
(p. 81). Hengstenberg (Authentie des Daniel, ete., Ps 
25 sq.) follows the ancient opinions of the Rabbins, ancl 
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maintains that the book of Daniel was placed in the 
Hagiographa in consequence of the lower degree of in- 
spiration attached to it; but herein he is opposed by 
Hiivernick (Handbuch, p. 62). De Wette (§ 18) sup- 
poses that the first two divisions (the Law and the 
Prophets) were closed a little after the time of Nehemi- 
ah (compare 2 Mace. ii, 13, 14), and that perhaps at the 
end of the Persian period the Jews commenced the 
formation of the Hagiographa, which long remained 
“changeable and open.” ‘The collection of the Psalms 
was not yet completed when the two first parts were 
formed. See Keruunim. 

It has been concluded from Matt. xxiii, 35, and Luke 
xi, 51, compared with Luke xxiy, 14, that as the Psalms 
were the first, so were Chronicles the last book in the 
Hagiographa (Carpzov, Jntrod. iv, 25). If, when Jesus 
spoke of the righteous blood shed from the blood of 
Abel (Gen. iv, 8) to that of Zechariah, he referred, as 
most commentators suppose, to Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiv, 20, 21), there appears a pecul- 
iar appositeness in the appeal to the first and the last: 

books in the canon. The book of Chronicles still holds 
the last place in the Hebrew Bibles, which are all ar- 
ranged according to the threefold division. The late 
date of Chronicles may in some measure account for its 
separation from the book of Kings; and this ground 
holds good whether we tix the era of the chronicler, 
with Zunz, at about B.C. 260, or, with Movers, we con- 
ceive him to have been a younger contemporary of Ne- 
hemiah, and to have written about B.C. 400 (Kritische 
Untersuchung iiber de Biblische Chronik, Bonn, 1834). 
The circumstance of the existence of a few acknowl- 
edged later additions, such as 1 Chron. iii, 19-24, does 
not militate against this hypothesis, as these may have 
been supplied by the last editor. See CHronicLes, 
Books or. De Wette conceives that the genealogy in 
this passage comes down only to the third generation 
after Nehemiah. See Canon or ScRIPTURE. 

The word Hagiographa is once used by Jerome in a 
peculiar sense. Speaking of Tobit, he asserts that the 
Jews, cutting off this book from the catalogue of the di- 
vine Scriptures, place it among those books which they 
call Hagiographa. Again, of Judith he says, “ By the 
Jews it is read among the Hagiographa, whose author- 
ity is not sufficient to confirm debated points;” but, as 
in the latter instance, the greater number of MSS. read 
Apocrypha, which is doubtless the true reading, it is 
highly probable that the word Hagiographa, used in 
reference to the book of Tobit, has arisen from the mis- 
take of a transcriber. The two words were in the Mid- 
dle Ages frequently used as synonymous. See DEeuTE- 
RO-CANONICAL. “ Hagiographa” has also been used by 
Christian writers as synonymous with Holy Scripture. 

The Alexandrian translators have not been guided 
by the threefold division in their arrangement of the 
books of Scripture. The different MSS. of the Sept. 
also vary in this respect. In the Vatican Codex (which 
the printed editions chiefly follow) Tobit and Judith are 
placed between Nehemiah and Esther. Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus follow Canticles. Baruch and Lamenta- 
tions follow Jeremiah, and the Old Testament concludes 
with the four books of Maccabees. Luther (who intro- 
duced into the Bible a peculiar arrangement, which in 
the Old Testament has been followed in the English 

_ Authorized Version) was the first who separated the ca- 
nonical from the other books. Not only do the Alex- 
andrian translators, the fathers, and Luther differ from 
the Jews in the order of succession of the sacred books, 
but among the Jews themselves the Talmudists and 
Masorites, and the German and Spanish MSS. follow 
each a different arrangement. See BrBve. 


Hagiolatry. See Saryrs, WorsHir or. 


Hahiroth. See Pi-w4-nirorn. 

Hahn, August, a distmguished German Protestant 
theologian, Orientalist, and opponent of rationalism, was 
born at Grossosterhausen, near Querfurt, in Prussian 
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Saxony, March 27, 1792, His father died before he 
was nine years old, but his pastor, Stdssen, generously 
instructed the orphan with his own son, and secured his 
admission to the gymnasium at Eisleben. In 1810 
Nahn entered the University of Leipsic, where, he tells 
us (Preface to Lehrbuch des christlichen Glaubens, 2d 
ed.), he lost his early faith and peace, the fruits of a pi- 
ous mother’s teachings, and became imbued with the 
prevailing rationalism. After a three-years’ course, in 
which, besides adding to his stock of classic and theo- 
logical learning, he had studied Oriental languages and 
literature, especially Syriac and Arabic, he engaged in 
teaching. In 1817 he entered the newly-established 
theological school at Wittenberg, where, under happier 
religious influences and inspirations, he regained his 
lost faith and peace, and was henceforth active in seek- 
ing to impart them to other minds and hearts. In 1819 
he was appointed professor extraordinary, and in 1821 
ordinary professor of theology in the University of 
Konigsberg, and during his occupancy of that post pub- 
lished Bardesanes, Gnosticus, Syrorum primus hymnolo- 
gus (Leipsic, 1819), a work which earned for him the 
doctorate of theology. This was followed by several 
other publications in patristic literature, viz. De gnosi 
Marcionis (1820) :—Antitheses Marcionis, etc. (1823) :— 
Das Evangelium Marcions, ete. (1823) :— De Canone 
Marcionis (1824) :—Chrestomathia Syriaca, s. 8S. Ephre- 
mi, ete, (in conjunction with Seiffert) (1825); besides 
treatises in several periodicals, Being called in 1826 to 
the professorship of theology in the University of Lerp- 
sic, Hahn was thrown into the midst of theological con- 
troversy, and gave expression to his antagonism to the 
Nationalists in his treatise De Rationalismi, qui dicitur, 
Vera Indole et qua cum Naturalismo contineatur ratione 
(Leipsic, 1827), in which he asserts the necessity of 
supranatural revelation, and the inability of man by 
nature to attain “certain and complete knowledge of 
religious truths,” and aims to show historically that 
rationalism had always been regarded by the Church as 
hostile to Christianity, and that it was the offspring of 
naturalism and deism. He developed this antagonisni 
still further in his Oj/ene Erkldrung an die evangelische 
Kirche zundchst in Sachsen und Preussen (1827), where- 
in he maintains that Rationalists cannot be considered 
as Christian teachers, and ought in conscience to with- 
draw from the evangelical Church. His efforts in favor 
of evangelical orthodoxy were continued in his Lehr- 
buch des christlichen Glaubens (1828; 2d ed. 1857), and 
Sendschreiben an Bretschneider tiber die Lage des Chris- 
tenthums in unserer Zeit und das Verhdiltniss christlicher 
Theologie zur Wissenschaft tiberhaupt (1832). The last 
work especially led to his call to Breslau in 1833 as pro- 
fessor, and his appointment as consistorial counsellor, a 
position of great importance in the direction of ecclesi- 
astical affairs. In 1844 he was made general superin- 
tendent for Silesia, which post he filled until his death, 
May 13, 1863, and in which he was able to exert cor- 
siderable influence in behalf of the evangelical party 
among the clergy. The most important of his writings 
not already mentioned are, Bibliothek der Symbole und 
Glaubensregeln der apostol.-catholischn Kirche (1842) : 
—Theologisch-hirchliche Annalen (Breslau, 1842-44) :-— 
Das Bekenntniss der evangelischen Kirche und die ordi-~ 
natorische Verpflichtung ihrer Diener (1847) :—Das Be- 
kenntniss der evangelischen Kirche in seinem Verhdlinisse 
zu dem der rémischen und griechischen (1853) :—Predigten 
und Reden unter den Bewegungen in Kirche und Staat 
seit dem J. 1830 (1852). See obituary notice of Hahn 
in the Allgemeine Kirchen-Zeitung for 1863, No. 75-77, 
and an autobiographical sketch of his life up to 1830 in 
Dietzsch’s Homilet. Journal, 1830, vol. ii, pt. i; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop, xix, 593 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xxiii, 164; New Amer. Cyclop. viii, 634. (J.W. M.) 


Hahn, Heinrich August, eldest son of August 
Hahn, was born at Konigsberg June 19, 1821, and died 
Dee. 1, 1861, at Greifswald. After having studied at 
Breslau and Berlin, he devoted himself te Old-Testa- 
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ment exegesis and theology. He was tutor (privat- 
docent) at Breslau in 1845, went thence in 1846: to K6- 
nigsberg as professor ad interim on the death of Ha- 
yernick, and in 1851 became professor extraordinary, 
and in 1860 ordinary professor at Greifswald, succeed- 
ing Kosegarten. He edited Hiivernick’s Vorlesungen 
itber die Theologie des A. Testaments (1848). His chief 
works are, a dissertation De Spe tmmortalitatis sub Vet. 
Testum. ete.; Veteris testam. sententia de Natura hominis 
(1846) :—Commentar tiber das Buch Hiob (1850) :—Uber- 
setzung und Erkldrung des Hohen Liedes (1852) :— Er- 
hidrung von Jesaia Kapitel 40-46 (forming vol. iii of 
Drechsler’s commentary on Isaiah, 1857) :—Commentar 
iiber das Predigerbuch Salomo’s (1860). His works evince 
the care and fidelity which characterized the man, but 
his criticisms are sometimes marked by great boldness. 
He was a man of mild temper and great purity of char- 
acter. See Allgemeine Kirchen-Zeitung for 1862, No. 26; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 597. (J. W. M.) 


Elahn, Michael, a German theosophist, was born 
Feb, 2, 1758, at Altdorf, near Boblingen, Wiirtemberg. 
The son of a peasant, he was from early youth under 
the influence of profound religious convictions, and de- 
yoted himself, in retirement, to the study of the Bible, 
and of the works of prominent theosophists, as Behmen 
and Oetinger. He claimed to receive from God special 
revelations, and wrote down their contents. As a speak- 
er in the meetings of the Pietists he attracted large 
crowds, was several times summoned before the consis- 
tory to defend himself against the charge of heresy, but 
was finally allowed to spend the last twenty-four years 
of his life without further annoyance upon an estate of 
the duchess Francisca of Wiirtemberg. There he died 
in great peace in 1819, The followers of Hahn, called 
the Michelians, constitute an organized communion 
which has never separated from the State Church, but 
the members of which annually meet for consultation, 
and, in particular, for making provision for the poor. 
The celebrated colony of Kornthal (q. v.), near Stutt- 
gard, was organized under the direct influence of Hahn. 
The works of Hahn, which contain a complete specula- 
tive theosophy, have been published at Tiibingen in 12 
vols. (1819 sy.). Several of his hymns were received 
by Albert Knapp into the hymn-book which he prepared 
for the use of the State Church. Like many of the Witr- 
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temberg Pietists, Hahn believed in the final restoration | 


of all things.—Haug, Die Sekte der Micheliuner, in Stu- 
dicn der evang. Geistlichkeit Wiirtembergs, vol. xi; = 
gen, Mist. theolog. Zeitschrift, 1841; Réimer, Kirchl. Ge- 
schichte Wiirtembergs ; Herzog, Real-Encykl. v, 472. (A. 
J.5.) : 
Hal (Gen. xii, 8; xiii, 3). 
Hail. 


Hail! (yaioe, rejoice, as often rendered; “farewell” 
also), a salutation, importing a wish for the welfare of 
the person addressed (Luke i, 28; in mockery, Matt. 
XXVi, 29, ete.). It is now seldom used among: us,. but 
was customary among our Saxon ancestors, and import- 
ed as much as “Joy to you,” or “Ilealth to you;” in- 
eluding in the term health all kinds of prosperity. Cal- 
met, s.v. See GREETING. j 


See Ar 
See BEN-HAIL. 


Hail (393, barad’, xarafa), or congealed rain, is 
the symbol of the divine vengeance upon kingdoms and 
nations, the enemies of God and of his people. As a 
hail-storm is generally accompanied by lightning, and 
seems to be produced by a certain electrical state of the 
atmosphere, 8o we find in Scripture hail und fire, i.e 
lightning, mentioned together (Exod. ix, 23:" iar 
Job Xxxyill, 22, 23 


3 compare 
ss Se eCo 
Oh yevilld a). 


Psa. ev, 82; Ixxyili, 48; exlviii, 
See PLacugs or Eaypr, That hail, 
though uncommon, is not absolutely unknown in Egy at, 
we have the testimony of Mansleben and aac 
who had heard it thunder during their stay at Nese 
dria, the former on the Ist of January, and the later on 
the 17th and 18th of the same month; on the same day 


| constantly labored to save others. 
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it also hailed there. Terry also remarks that it hails, 
though seldom, in January and February at Cairo. Po- 
cocke even saw hail mingled with rain fall at Fium in 
February (compare Exod, ix, 34). Korte also saw hail 
fall. Jomard says, “I have several times seen even hail 
at Alexandria.” Volney mentions a hail-storm which 
he saw crossing over Mount Sinai into that country, 
some of whose frozen stones he gathered; “and so,” he 
says, “I drank iced water in Egypt.” Hail was also 
the means made use of by God for defeating an army 
of the kings of Canaan (Josh. x, 11). In this passage 
it is said, “The Lord cast down great stones from heay- 
en upon them”—i. e. hail-stones of an extraordinary 
size, and capable of doing dreadful execution in their 
fall from heaven, Some commentators are of opinion 
that the miracle consisted of real stones, from the cir- 
cumstance that stones only are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding clause; but this is evidently erroneous, for there 
are many instances on record of hail-stones of enormous 
size and weight falling in different countries, so as to 


do immonse injury, and to destroy the lives of animals 


and men. In Palestine and the neighboring regions, ~ 
hail-stones are frequent and severe in the mountainous 
districts and along the coasts; but in the plains and 
deserts hail scarcely ever falls. In the elevated region 
of Northern Persia the hail-stones are frequently so vi- 
olent as to destroy the cattle in the fields; and in Com. 
Porter's Letters from Constuntinople and its Environs (i, 
44) there is an interesting account of a terrific hail- 
storm that occurred on the Bosphorus in the summer 
of 1831, which fully bears out the above and other Scrip- 
ture representations. Many of the lumps picked up af- 
ter the storm weighed three quarters of a pound, In 
Isa. xxviii, 2, which denounces the approaching de- 
struction by Shalmaneser, the same images are employ- 
ed. Hail is mentioned as a divine judgment by the 
prophet Haggai (ii,17). The destruction of the Assyr- 
ian army is pointed out in Isa, xxx, 80. Ezekiel (xiii, 
11) represents the wall daubed with untempered mortar 
as being destroyed by great hail-stones. Also in his 
prophecy against Gog (xxxviil, 22) he employs the 
same symbol (compare Rey. xx, 9). The hail and fire 
mingled with blood, mentioned in Rey. viii, 7, are sup- 
posed to denote the commotions of nations. The great 
hail, in Rey. xi, 19, denotes great and heavy judgments 
on the enemies of true religion; and the grievous storm, 
in xvi, 21, represents something similar, and far more 
severe. So Horace (Odes, i, 2); comp. Virgil (2én. iv, 
120, 161; ix, 669) and Livy (ii, 62, and xxyi, 11). 


HAIL-SToNE (772 j38, e’ben barad’, a stone of hail). 
See above. 


Haime, Jonny, a soldier in the English army, and 
one of Mr. Wesley’s preachers. He was born at Shaftes- 
bury, Dorsetshire, in 1710, and was bred a gardener, and 
afterwards a button-maker. From early life he lived 
in great wickedness, and in constant agony of convic- 
tion, In 1739 he enlisted in a regiment of dragoons, 
and some time after he was converted; but, beg very 
ignorant, he alternately lost and regained his hope, but 
At last he heard 
and conversed with Mr. Wesley, much to his comfort. 
The regiment was sent to Flanders in 1743, from which 
time till Feb. 1745, he was in despair and great agony. 
At that time, while marching into Germany, his eyi- 
dence of pardon returned, and, encouraged by Mr. Wes= 
ley’s letters, he began to preach in the army. At the 
battle of Dettingen he showed great gallantry. In May, 
1744, the army went to Brussels, and here his labors 
were the means of a great and remarkable revival in 
the army and city. Part of the time Haime had six 
preachers under him, although the regular chaplains 
opposed him. But the duke of Cumberland and gen- 
eral Ponsonby were his friends and patrons, and his 
piety of life, andthe valor of his “ Methodists” in every 
battle, commanded universal admiration and respect. 
On the 6th of April, 1746, he fell into despair, and from 
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that date he lived for twenty years “in agony of soul ;” 
yet all the time, in Germany, England, Ireland, he 
ceased not with all the energy of despair to labor, 
preaching often 20 or 30 times a week, and seeing thou- 
sands of souls converted under his efforts, while his own 
soul was filled with anguish and darkness. At the end 
of this time he once more obtained the evidence of ac- 
ceptance with God. He died Aug. 18, 1784, at Whit- 
church, in Hampshire.—Jackson, Lives of Karly Meth- 
odist Preachers, i, 147, Stevens, /istory of Methodism, 
vol. ii. 

Hair (properly 43, sedir’, SoiZ) is frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture, chiefly with reference to the head. 
In scarcely anything has the caprice of fashion been 
more strikingly displayed than in the various forms 
which the taste of different countries and ages has pre- 
scribed for disposing of this natural covering of the 
head, See Heap. 

1, Of the more ancient nations, the Egyptians appear 
to have been the most uniform in their habits regarding 
it, and, in some respects also, the most peculiar. We 
learn from Herodotus (ii, 36, iii, 12) that they let the 
hair of their head and beard grow only when they were 
in mourning, and that they shaved it at other times. 
Even in the case of young children they were wont to 
shave the head, leaving only a few locks on the front, 
sides, and back, as an emblem of youth. In the case of 
royal children, those on the sides were covered and in- 
closed in a bag, which hung down conspicuously as a 
badge of princely rank (Wilkinson, ii, 327, 328). “So 


Egyptian Manner of wearing the Hair, (From statues of 
an officer of rank and his wife or sister, 19th dynasty. 
British Museum.) 


particular were they,” says Wilkinson, “on this point, 
that to have neglected it was a subject of reproach and 
yidicule; and whenever they intended to convey the 
idea of a man of low condition, or a slovenly person, the 
artists represented him with a beard” (Ancient Lgyp- 
tians, lil, 957). Slaves also, when brought from foreign 
countries, haying beards on them at their arrival, “were 
obliged to conform to the cleanly habits of their mas- 
ters; their beards and heads were shaved, and they 
adopted a close cap.” This universal practice among 
the Egyptians explains the incidental notice in the life 
of Joseph, that before going in to Pharaoh he shaved 
himself (Gen. xli, 14); in most other places he would 
have combed his hair and trimmet his beard, but on no 
account haye shavedit. The practice was carried there 
tosuch a length prob- 
ably from the tenden- 
cy of the climate to 
generate the fleas and 
other vermin which 
nestle in the hair ; 
and hence also the 
priests, who were to 
be the highest em- 
bodiments of cleanli- 
ness, were wont to 
shave their whole 
bodies every third 
J day (Herod. ii, 37). 
Flead-dress of an ancient Egyptian It is singular, how- 

Lady. (From amummy-case.) ever, and seems to in- 
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dicate that notions of cleanliness did not alone regulate 
the practice, that the women still wore thcir natural 
hair, long and plaited, often reaching down in the form 
of strings to the bottom of the shoulder-blades. Many 
of the female mummies haye been found with their hair 
thus plaited, and in good preservation. The modern 
ladies of Egypt come but little behind their sisters of 
olden time in this respect (see Lane’s Modern Egyp~ 
tians, i, 60). Yet what was remarkable in the inhab- 
itants of a hot’climate, while they removed their nat- 
ural hair, they were accustomed to wear wigs, which 
were 80 constructed that “they far surpassed,” says 
Wilkinson, “the comfort and coolness of the modern 
turban, the reticulated texture of the ground-work on 
which the hair was fastened allowing the heat of the 
head to escape, while the inair effectually protected it 
from the sun” (Ane. Hgypt. iti, 354). Josephus (Life, 
§ 11) notices an instance of false hair (reper Kopin) 
being used for the purpose of disguise. Among the 
Medes the wig was worn by the upper classes (Xenoph. 
Cyrop. i, 3,2). See HeAp-preEss, 

2. The precisely opposite practice, as regards men, 
would seem to have prevailed among the ancient As- 
syrians, and, indeed, among the Asiatics generally. In 
the Assyrian sculptures the hair ‘ 
always appears long, combed close- 
ly down upon the head, and shed- 
ding itself in a mass of curls on the 
shoulders. “The beard also was 
allowed to grow to its full length, 
and, descending low on the breast, 
was divided into two or three rows 
of curls. The mustache was also 
carefully trimmed and curled ‘atZ = 
the ends” (Layard’s Nineveh, ii, Assyrian Manner of 
327). Herodotus likewise testifies Wearing the Hair. 
that the Babylonians wore their RMB Sara 
hair long (i, 195), The very long 
hair, however, that appears in the figures on the monu- 
ments is supposed to have been partly false, < sort of 
head-dress to add to the effect of the natural hair. The 
excessive pains bestowed by the ancient nations im ar- 
ranging the hair and beard appears almost foppish in 
contrast with their stern, martial character (Layard’s 
Nineveh, ii, 254). See Brarp. The practice of the 
modern Arabs in regard to the length of their hair ya- 
ries; generally the men allow it to grow its natural 


| length, the tresses hanging down to the breast, and 


sometimes to the waist, affording substantial protection 
to the head and neck against the violence of the sun’s 
rays (Burckhardt’s Notes, i, 49; Wellsted’s Travels, 1, 
83, 53, 73). 

3. Among the ancient Grecks, the general admiration 
of long hair, whether in men or women, is evidenced by 
the expression KapyKopdwrtec ‘Ayaot (“well-combed 
Greeks”), so often occurring in Homer; and by the 
saying, which passed current among the people, that 
hair was the cheapest of ornaments; and in the repre- 


| sentations of their divinities, especially Bacchus and 


Apollo, whose long locks were a symbol of perpetual 
youth. But the practice varied. While the Spartans 


Grecian Manner of wearing the Hair. (Hope’s Costumes.) 


in earlier times wore the hair long, and men as well as 
women were wont to have it tied in a knot over the 
crown of the head, at a later period they were accus- 
tomed to wear it short. Among the Athenians, also, it 
is understood the later practice varied somewhat from 
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the earlier, though the information is less specific. The 
Romans passed through similar changes: in more an- 
cient times the hair of the head and beard was allowed 
to grow; but about three centuries before the Christian 
era barbers began to be introduced, and men usually 
wore the hair short. Shaving was also customary, and 
a long beard was regarded as a mark of slovenliness. 
‘An instance even occurs of a man, M. Liyius, who had 
been banished for a time, being ordered by the censors 
to have his beard shaved before he entered the senate 
(Livy, xxvii, 34). See DiADEM. ; 

This later practice must have been quite general in 
the Gospel age, so far as the head is concerned, among 
the countries which witnessed the labors of the apostle 
Paul, since, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, he re- 
fers to it as an acknowledged and nearly universal fact. 
“Doth not even nature itself teach you,” he asked, 
“that if a man have long hair, it is a shame to him? 
But if a woman have long hair, it is a glury to her; for 
her hair is given her for a covering” (1 Cor. xi, 14, 15). 
The only person among the more ancient Israelites who 
is expressly mentioned as haying done in ordinary life 
what is here designated a shame, is Absalom; but the 
manner in which the sacred historian notices the ex- 
travagant regard he paid to the cultivation of his hair 
not obscurely intimates that it was esteemed a piece of 
foppish effeminacy (2 Sam. xiv, 26). To the Corinthi- 
ans the letter of Paul was intended to administer a time- 
ly reproof for allowing themselves to fall in with a style 
of manners which, by confounding the distinctions of 
the sexes, threatened a baneful influence on good mor- 
als; and that not only the Christian converts in that 
city, but the primitive Church generally, were led by 
this admonition to adopt simpler habits, is evident from 
the remarkable fact that a criminal, who came to trial 
under the assumed character of a Christian, was proved 
to the satisfaction of the judge to be an impostor by the 
luxuriant and frizzied appearance of his hair (Tertul- 
lian, Apol.; Fleury, Les Maurs des Chrétiennes). See 
SHAVING, With regard to women, the possession of 
long and juxuriant hair is allowed by Paul to be an es- 
sential attribute of the sex—a graceful and modest coy- 
ering provided by nature; and yet the same apostle 
elsewhere (1 Tim. 1i, 9) concurs with Peter (1 Pet. iti, 9) 
in launching severe invectives against the ladies of his 
day for the pride and passionate fondness they displayed 
in the elaborate decorations of their head-dress. See 
Puiarrine THe Hair. As the hair was pre-eminently 
the “instrument of their pride” (Ezek. xvi, 39, margin), 
all the resources of ingenuity and art were exhausted to 
set it off to advantage and load it with the most daz- 
zling finery; and many, when they died, caused their 
longest locks to be cut off, and placed separately in an 
urn, to be deposited in their tomb as the most precious 
and valued relics. In the daily use of cosmetics, they 
bestowed the most astonishing pains in arranging their 
long hair, sometimes twisting it round on the crown of 
the head, where, and at the temples, by the aid of gum, 
which they knew as well as the modern belles, they 
wrought it into a variety of elegant and fanciful devices 
—figures of coronets, harps, wreaths, diadems, emblems 
of public temples and conquered cities, being formed by 
the mimic skill of the ancient friseur; or else plaiting it 
into an incredible number of tresses, which hung down 
the back, and which, when necessary, were lengthened 
by ribbons so as to reach to the ground, and were kept 
at full stretch by the weight of various wreaths of 
pearls and gold fastened at intervals down to the ex- 
tremity. com some Syrian coins in his possession 
Hartmann (Die Hebrderinn am Putztische) has given this 
description. of the style of the Hebrew coiffure; and 
many ancient busts and portraits which have been dis- 
covered exhibit so close a resemblance to those of East- 
ern ladies in the present day as to show that the same 
elaborate and gorgeous disposition of their hair has been 
the pride of Oriental females in every age. (See below.) 
From the great value attached to a profuse head of hair 
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arose a variety of superstitious and emblematic observ- 
ances, such as shaving parts of the head, or cropping 1t 
in a particular form; parents dedicating the hair of in- 
fants (Tertullian, De Anima) to the gods; young wom- 
en theirs at their marriage; warriors after a successful 
campaign; sailors after deliverance from a storm; hang- 
ing it up on consecrated trees, or depositing it in tem- 
ples; burying it in the tomb of friends, as Achilles did 
at the funeral of Patroclus; besides shaving, cutting off, 
or plucking it out, as some people did; or allowing it to 
grow in sordid negligence, as was the practice with oth- 
ers, according as the calamity that befell them was com- 
mon or extraordinary, and their grief was mild or vio- 
lent. See Currines LN THE FLESH. 

4. The Hebrews were fully alive to the importance 
of the hair as an element of personal beauty, whether 
as seen in the “curled locks, black as a raven,” of youth 
(Cant. v, 11), or in the “crown of glory” that encircled 
the head of old age (Proy. xvi,31). Yet, while they 
encouraged the growth of hair, they observed the nat- 
ural distinction between the sexes by allowing the wom- 
en to wear it long (Luke vii, 38; John xi,2; 1 Cor. xi, 
6 sq.), while the men restrained theirs by frequent clip- 
pings to a moderate length. This difference between 
the Hebrews and the surrounding nations, especially the 
Egyptians, arose, no doubt, partly from natural taste, but 
partly also from legal enactments, and to some extent 
from certain national usages of wide extent. 


(a.) Clipping the hair in a certain manner, and offer- 
ing the locks, was in early times connected with relig- 
ious worship: many of the Arabians practised a pecul- 
iar tonsure in honor of their god Orotal (Herod. iii, 8), 
and hence the Hebrews were forbidden to “round the 
corners (TN, lit. the extremity) of their heads” (Ley. 
xix, 27), meaning the locks along the forehead and tem- 
ples, and behind the ears. (See Alteneck, Coma He- 
breorum,Viteb. 1695.) This tonsure is described in the 
Sept. by a peculiar expression, s.cdn (=the classical 
oxaptoy), probably derived from the Hebrew M°%"X 
(comp. Bochart, Canaan, i, 6, p. 379). That the prac- 
tice of the Arabians was well known to the Hebrews 
appears from the expression MND WASP, rounded as 
to the locks, by which they are described (Jer. ix, 263 
xxv, 23; xlix, 32; see marginal translation of the A. 
V.). The prohibition against cutting off the hair on 
the death of a relative (Deut. xiv, 1) was probably 
grounded on a similar reason. See Corner. 


(6.) In addition to these regulations, the Hebrews 
dreaded baldness, as it was frequently the result of lep- 
rosy (Ley. xiii, 40 sq.), and hence formed one of the dis- 
qualifications for the priesthood (Ley. xxi, 20, Sept.). 
See Batpness. ‘The rule imposed upon the priests, 
and probably followed by the rest of the community, 
was that the hair should be polled (O93, Ezek. xliv, 
20), neither being shaved, nor allowed to grow too long 
(Ley. xxi, 5; Ezek.1.c.). What was the precise length 
usually worn we have no means of ascertaining; but 
from various expressions, such.as WN7 378, lit. to let 
loose the head or the hair (=solvere crines, Virgil, 4n. 
ii, 65; xi, 35; demissos lugentis more capillos, Ovid, Ep. 
x, 137) by unbinding the head-band and letting it go di- 
shevelled (Ley. x, 6, A. V. “uncover your heads”), which 
was done in mourning (compare Ezek. xxiv, 17); and 
again nhs: m3, to uncover the ear previous to making 
any communication of importance (1 Sam. xx, 2, 12; 
xxii, 8; A. V., margin), as though the hair fell over the 
ear, we may conclude that men wore their hair some- 
what longer than is usual with us. The word 375, 
used as=hair (Numb. vi, 5; Ezek. xliv, 20), is espe- 
cially indicative of its free growth (see Knobel, Comm. 
on Ley. xxi,10). In 2 Kings i, 8, “a hairy man;” lit- 
erally, “a lord of hair,” seems rather to refer to the flow- 
ing locks of Elijah (q. v.). This might be doubtful, 
even with the support of the Sept. and Josephus—dv- 
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Opwrov daciy—and of the Targum Jonathan—"35 
72 0—the same word used for Esau in Gen, xxvii, 11, 
But its application to the hair of the head is corrobora- 


_ ted by the word used by the children of Bethel when 


mocking Elisha (q. v.). “ Bald-head” is a peculiar term 
(372), applied only to want of hair at the back of the 
head; and the taunt was called forth by the difference 
between the bare shoulders of the new prophet and the 
shaggy locks of the old one. Long hair was admired 
in the case of young men; it is especially noticed in 
the description of Absalom’s person (2 Sam. xiv, 26), 
the inconceivable weight of whose hair, as given in the 
text (200 shekels), has led to a variety of explanations 
(comp. Harmer’s Observations, iy, 321), the more prob- 
able being that the numeral 3 (20) has been turned 
into 9 (200): Josephus (A nt. vii, 8, 5) adds that it was 
eut every eighth day. The hair was also worn long by 
the body-guard of Solomon, according to the same au- 
thority (Ant. viii, 7, 3, pneicrac kaQemméevoe yairac). 
The care requisite to keep the hair in order in such 
cases must have been very great, and hence the prac- 
tice of wearing long hair was unusual, and only resorted 
to as an act of religious observance, in which case it was 
a “sign of humiliation and self-denial, and of a certain 
religious slovenliness” (Lightfoot, Hzercit. on 1 Cor. a4) 
14), and was practised by the Nazarites (Numb. vi, 5; 
Judg. xiii, 5; xvi, 17; 1 Sam. i, 11), and occasionally 
by others in token of special mercies (Acts xviii, 1S)is it 
was not unusual among the Egyptians when on a jour- 
ney (Diod. i, 18). See NAZARITE. 

(c.) In times of affliction the hair was altogether cut 
off (Isa. iii, 17,24; xv, 2; xxii, 12; Jer. vii, 29; xlviii, 
37; Amos viii, 10; Josephus, War, ii, 15, 1), the prac- 
tice of the Hebrews being in this respect the reverse of 
that of the Egyptians, who let their hair grow long in 
time of mourning (Herod. ii, 36), shaving their heads 
when the term was over (Gen. xli, 14); but resembling 
that of the Greeks, as frequently noticed by classical 
writers (e. g. Soph. 47. 1174; Eurip. Electr. 143, 241). 
Tearing the hair (Ezra ix, 3), and letting it go dishey- 
elled, as already noticed, were similar tokens of grief. 
Job is even represented as having shaved his head, to 
make himself bald, in the day of his calamity (i, 20); 
probably more, however, as a symbol of desolation than 
as an ordinary badge of mourning; for it is in that re- 
spect that baldness is commonly spoken of in Scripture 
(Isa. iii, 24; xv, 2, ete.). The call in Jer. vii, 29 to cut 
off the hair—* Cut off thine hair, O Jerusalem, and cast 
it away; and take up a lamentation on high places”— 
is addressed to Jerusalem under the symbol of a woman, 
and indicates nothing as to the usual practice of men in 
times of trouble and distress. In their case, we may 
rather suppose, the custom would be to let the hair grow 
in the season of mourning, and to neglect the person. 
But the practice would naturally differ with the occa- 
sion and with the feelings of the individual. See 
Movurnine. 

The usual and favorite color of the hair was black 
(Cant. v, 11), as is indicated in the comparisons to a 
“flock of goats” and the “tents of Kedar” (Cant. iv, 1; 
i,5): a similar hue is probably intended by the purple 
of Cant. vii, 5, the term being broadly used (as the 
Greek zroppvpeog in a similar application =pédac, Ana- 
creon, 28). A fictitious hue was occasionally obtained 
by sprinkling gold-dust on the hair (Josephus, A mt. Vili, 
7,3). It does not appear that dyes were ordinarily 
used; the “carmel” of Cant. vii, 5 has been understood 
as =d "> (A. V. “crimson,” margin) without good 
reason, though the similarity of the words may have 
suggested the subsequent reference to purple. Herod 
is said to have dyed his gray hair for the purpose of 
concealing his age (A nt. xvi, 8, 1); but the practice may 
have been borrowed from the Greeks or Romans, among 
whom it was common (Aristoph. /ccles. 736; Martial, 
Ep. iii, 43; Propert. ii, 18, 24,26): from Matt. v, 36, we 
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may infer that it was not usual among the Hebrews 
The approach of age was marked by a sprinkling (P34, 
Hos, vii, 9; comp. a similar use of spargere, Propert. ili, 
4, 24) of gray hairs, which soon overspread the whole 
head (Gen. xlii, 38; xliv, 29; 1 Kings ii, 6, 9; Proy, 
Xvi, 31; xx,29). The reference to the almond in Keel, 
xii, 5, has been explained of the white blossoms of that 
tree, as emblematic of old age: it may be observed, how- 
ever, that the color of the flower is pink rather than 
white, and that the verb in that passage, according to 
high authorities (Gesen. and Hitzig), does not bear the 
sense of blossoming at all. See ALMoNnD. Pure white 
hair was deemed characteristic of the divine majesty 
(Dan. vii, 9; Rev. i,14). See Gray. 

The chief beauty of the hair consisted in curls, wheth- 
er of a natural or artificial character, The Hebrew 
terms are highly expressive: to omit the word max— 
rendered “locks” in Cant. iv, 1,3; vi,7; and Isa. xlvii, 
2; but more probably meaning a veil—we have pbpbm 
(Cant. v, 11), properly pendulous flexible boughs (ac- 
cording to the Sept., ddrat, the shoots of the palm- 
tree) which supplied an image of the coma pendula; 
MSs (Ezek. viii,3), a similar image borrowed from the 
curve of a blossom; P22 (Cant. iv, 9), a lock falling 
over the shoulders like a chain of ear-pendant (in uno 
crine colli tui, Vulgate better, perhaps, than the A.V., 
“with one chain of thy neck”); Dea (Cant. vii, 5, 
A.V. “ galleries”), properly the channels by which wa- 
ter was brought to the flocks, which supplied an image 
either of the coma fluens, or of the regularity in which 
the locks were arranged ; mba (Cant. vii, 5), again an 
expression for coma pendula, borrowed from the threads 
hanging down from an unfinished woof ; and, lastly, 
MUP Mins (Isa. iii, 24, A.V. “well set hair”), prop- 
erly platted work, i. e. gracefully curved locks. With 
regard to the mode of dressing the hair we have no 
very precise information; the terms used are of a gen- 
eral character, as of Jezebel (2 Kings ix, 30), 307h, i. 
e. she adorned her head; of Judith (x, 3), Oueraée, i. e 
arranged (the A.V. has “braided,” and the Vulg. dis- 
criminawit, here used in a technical sense in the refer- 
ence to the diseriminale or hair-pin); of Herod (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv, 9,4), kecoopnpévoc rH ovvPéce TIC Kdpne, 
and of those who adopted feminine fashions (War, iv, 
9,10), kopac ovvOeriZdpevor. The terms used in the 
N. Test. (wAéypacw, 1 Tim. ii, 9; éuTokye rpryay, 1 
Pet. iii, 3) are also of a general character; Schleusner 
(Ler. s. v.) understands them of curling rather than 
plaiting. The arrangement of Samson’s hair into seven 
locks, or more properly braids (mpi, from nem, to 


| interchange; Sept. ceypai; Judg. xvi, 13, 19), involves 


the practice of plaiting, which was also familiar to the 
Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii, 835) and Greeks (Homer, //. 
xiv, 176). The locks were probably kept in their place 
by a fillet, as in Egypt (Wilkinson, /. c.). 
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Ancient Egyptian Ladies with their hair bound by fillets. 
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Ornaments were worked into the hair, as practised 
by the modern Egyptians, who “ add to each braid three 
black silk cords with little ornaments of gold” (Lane, i, 
71): the Sept. understands the term BI072 (Isa. ili, 
18, A.V. “cauls”) as applying to such ornaments (ép- 
mova); Schroder (Vest. M ul. Heb, cap. 2) approves of 
this, and conjectures that they were sun-shaped, i, 
circular, as distinct from the “round tires like the moon, 
i. e. the crescent-shaped ornaments used for necklaces. 
The Arabian women attach small bells to the tresses of 
their hair (Niebuhr, 7rav. 1, 133). Other terms, some- 
times understood as applying to the hair, are of doubt- 
ful signification, e. g. D977 (sa. ili, 22; acus ; “crisp- 
ing-pins”), more probably purses, as in 2 Kings v, 23; 
psIwp (Isa. iii, 20, “ head-bands”), bridal girdles, ac- 
cording to Schroder and other authorities; B77N3 (Isa. 
iii, 20, Vulg. discriminalia, i. e. pins used for keeping the 
hair parted; comp. Jerome in Rujin. iii, cap. ult.), more 
probably turbans. Combs and hair-pins are mentioned 
in the Talmud; the Egyptian combs were made of wood 
and double, one side having large, and the other small 
teeth (Wilkinson, ii, 343), from the ornamental devices 
worked on them we may infer that they were worn in 
the hair. See each of the above terms inits place. In 
the Talmud frequent references are made to women who 
were professional hair-dressers for their own sex, and 
the name applied to whom was m>a4 (probably from 
555, to twine or plait), “femina gnara alere crines” (Mai- 
mon. in Tr. Shabbath, x, 6; comp. also Wagenseil, Sota, 
p- 187; Jahn, Archeol. pt. i, vol. ii, p. 114). 

The Hebrews, like other nations of antiquity, anoint- 
ed the hair profusely with ointments, which were gen- 
ally compounded of various aromatic ingredients (Ruth 
Mio OAM LVy) 2h, ESAs RMU OR Ven iaeCHl A Ole 
Eccl. ix, 8; Isa. iii, 24); more especially on occasion of 
festivities or hospitality (Matt. vi, 17; xxvi, 7; Luke 
vii, 46; comp. Joseph, Ant. xix, 4, 1, youtciusvoe piipore 
Thy Kedadiy, we ard cuvovoiac). It is, perhaps, in 
reference to the glossy appearance so imparted to it 
that the hair is described as purple (Cant. vii,5). See 
OINTMENT. ‘a 

It appears to have been the custom of the Jews in 
our Saviour’s time to swear by the hair (Matt. v, 36), 
much as the Egyptian women still swear by the side- 
lock, and the men by their beards (Lane, 1, 52,71, notes). 
See Oaru. 

Hair was employed by the Hebrews as an image of 

what was /east valuable in man’s person (1 Sam, xiv, 
45; 2 Sam. xiv, 11; 1 Kings i, 52; Matt. x, 30; Luke 
xii, 7; xxi, 18; Acts xxvii, 34); as well as of what was 
innumerable (Psa. xl, 12; lxix, 4), or particularly fine 
(Judg. xx, 16). In Isa, vii, 20, it represents the various 
productions of the field, trees, crops, etc.; like dp0¢ Kexo- 
pnjevoy bAy of Callim. Dian. 41, or the humus comans 
of Stat. Theb. v, 502, White hair, or the hoary head, is 
the symbol of the respect due to age (Ley. xix, 22, 
Prov. xvi, 31). Hence. we find in Dan. vii, 9, God 
takes upon him the title of “ Ancient of Days” (comp. 
Xey. i, 14), the gray locks there represented being the 
symbol of authority and honor, The shaving of the 
head, on the contrary, signifies affliction, poverty, and 
disgrace. Thus “cutting off the hair” is a figure used 
to denote the entire destruction of a people by the 
righteous retributions of Providence (Isa. vii, 20). 
“Gray hairs here and there on Ephraim” portended 
the decline and fall of the kingdom of Israel (Hos. vii, 
9). “Hair like women’s” forms part of the descrip- 
tion of. the Apocalyptic locusts (Rev. ix, 8), and is 
added to complete the idea of fierceness of the anti- 
Christian troop of cavalry, bristling with shaggy hair 
(comp. “rough caterpillars,” i, e, hairy locusts, Jer. li, 
27); long and undressed hair in later times being re- 
garded as an image of barbaric rudeness (Hengsten- 
berg, ad loc. Rey.). 


Hakewill, Grorcr, an English theologian and 
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philosopher, vas born at Exeter in 1579. He studied 
at Exeter and at Alban Hall, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated, and entered the Church in 1611. He became suc- 
cessively chaplain of prince Charles (afterwards Charles 
I) and archdeacon of Surrey. His opposition to the 
prince’s plan of marriage with the Infanta of Spain 
caused him to lose his chaplaincy. During the Civil 
War he kept aloof from parties, and in 1648 he was one 
of the first in accepting the rule requiring al! member_ 
of the University of Oxford to sign a promise of obedi- 
ence to Parliament. He died in 1649. Besides a large 
number of sermons and occasional pamphlets, he wrote 
An Apology, or Declaration of the Power and Providence 
of God in the Government of the World (in four books, 
1627, fol.; augmented edit. 1635), a work written with 
great strength and clearness, if not always in good taste. 
See Wood, Athene Oxonienses, vol. ii; Prince, Worthies 
of Devon; Gorton, General Biog. Dict.; Rose, New Gen. 
Biogr. Dict.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxiii, 123 5 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 

Hakim Ben-Allah or Ben-Hashem, surnamed 
Moxanna (the veiled) and SAGENDE N Ant (moon-maker), 
the founder of an Arabian sect, flourished in the latter 
half of the 8th century. He beyan his career as a com- 
mon soldier, rose to a captaincy, but subsequently be- 
came the leader of a band of his own. Having lost one 
of his eyes by the shot of an arrow, he constantly wore 
a veil to conceal his ugliness, as unbelievers assert, but, 
according to the belief of his disciples, to prevent the 
dazzling brightness of his divinely illuminated counte- 
nance from overpowering the beholder. Hakim is said 
to have been an adept in legerdemain and natural mag- 
ic, so as to be able to produce grand and startling effects 
of light and color, in virtue of which he laid claim to 
miraculous powers, and asserted that he was a god in- 
human form, having been incarnated in the bodies of 
Adam, Noah, and other celebrated men, and, last of all, 
in that of Abu Moslem, prince of Khorassan. On one 
occasion, to the “delight and bewilderment of his sol- 
diers,” he is said for a whole week to have caused to is- 
sue from a deep well a moon or moons of such surpass- 
ing brilliancy as to obscure the real moon. Many 
flocked to his standard, and he seized several strong 
places near Nekshib and Kish. The sultan Mahadi 
marched against him, and finally captured his last 
stronghold; but Hakim, “ having first poisoned his sol- 
diers with the wine of a banquet,” had destroyed his 
body by means of a burning acid, so that only a few 
hairs remained, in order that his disciples might believe 
that he had “ascended to heaven alive.” Remnants of 
the sect still exist on the shores of the Oxus, having for 
outward badge a white garb in memory of that worn by 
their founder, and in contrast to the black color adopted 
by the caliphs of the house of Abbas. The life of Ha- 
kim has been the subject of many romances, of which 
“the best known and most brilliant” is the story of 
“The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan” in Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh. — Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generale, i, 82; D’erbelot, Biblioth. Orientale, s. 
v. Mocanna. (J. W.M.) 

Hak’katan, or rather Karan (Heb. Katan’, j2P, 
with the article }O PN, the Little or junior ; Sept. ’ Akko 
ray, Vulg. Lecetan), a descendant (or native) of Azad 
and father of Johanan, which last returned with 110 
male retainers from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra viii, 12). 
B.C. ante 459. 


Hatkkore. See EN-HAK-KORE. 

Halks’izoz (1 Chron. xxiv, 10). See Koz. 

Haku’pha (Chakupha’, NBAPM, crooked; but, ac- 
cording to Fiirst, incitement, a. Chaldaizing form; Sept. 
Akovga and ’Ayipa), one of the Nethinim whose de- 
scendants returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii, 51; Neh. vii, 53). B.C. ante 536. 

Ha’lah (Hebrew Chalach’, nbn, signif. unknown ; 
Sept. EAaé and ‘A\aé, Vulg. Hala; but in 1 Chron. y, 


26, Sept. Xadrd, Vulg. Lahela), a city or district of Me- 
dia, upon the river Gozan, to which, among other places, 


_ the captives of Israel were transplanted by the Assyrian 


kings (2 Kings xvii,6; xviii,11; 1 Chron.v,26), Many, 
after Bochart (Geog. Sucra, iii, 14, p. 220), have con- 
ceived this Halah or Chalach to be the same with the 
Cavan or Kelach of Gen. x, 11, the Calacine (Kada- 
ku) which Ptolemy places to the north of Assyria (vi, 
1), the Calachene (Kakaynyi) of Strabo (xi, 530), in the 
plain of the Tigris around Nineveh. But this is proba- 
bly a different place, the modern Kalah-Shergat. Ma- 
jor Rennell, identifying the Gozan with the Kizzil-Ozan, 
indicates as lying along its banks a district of some ex- 
tent, and of great beauty and fertility, called Chalchal, 
haying within it a remarkably strong position of the 
same name, situated on one of the hills adjoining to the 
mountains which separate it from the province of Ghi- 
lan (Geog. of Herod. p. 396). The Talmud understands 
Cholwan, five days’ journey from Bagdad (Fiirst, Lez. s. 
y.). Ptolemy, however, mentions (y, 18) another prov- 
ince in Mesopotamia of a similar name, namely, Chalci- 
tis (XaX«xiric), which he places between Anthemusia 
(compare Strabo, xvi, 1, § 27) and Gauzonitis (Gozan) ; 
and this appears to be the true Halah of the Bible. It 
lay along the banks of the Upper Khabir, extending 
from its source at Ras el-Ain to its junctiom with the 
Jerujer, as the name is thought to remain in the modern 
Gla, a large mound on this river, above its junction 
with the Jerujer (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 312, note). 
Halah, Habor, and Gozan were situated close together 
on the left bank of the Euphrates (Rawlinson, Ancient 
iMonarchies, i, 246). 


Halacha. See Haccapan; Mimrasn. 


Ha‘lak (Heb. Chaluk’, pen, smooth ; Sept. ’Aadd« 
and Xe\ya), the name (or, rather, epithet) of a hill 
(penn “W397, both with the art.=the bare mount) near 
the territory of Seir, at the southern extremity of Ca- 
naan, among the conquests of Joshua (Josh. xi, 17; xi, 
7); so called, doubtless, from its bald appearance, making 
it a /andmark in that direction. Hence it is used by 
Joshua, as Beersheba was used by later writers, to mark 
the southern limit of the country—* So Joshua took all 
that land ... from the Mount Haluk, that goeth up 
to Seir, even unto Baal-gad, in the valley of Lebanon, 
under Mount Hermon.” ‘The situation of the mountain 
is thus pretty definitely indicated. It adjoins Edom, 
and lay on the southern border of Palestine, it must, 
consequently, have been in, or very near, the great val- 
ley of the Arabah. The expression, “that goeth up to 
Seir? (93H m23), is worthy of note. Seir is the 
mountainous province of Edom [see Sem]; and Mount 
Halak would seem to have been connected with it, as 
if running up towards it, or joining it to a lower dis- 
trict. About ten miles south of the Dead Sea a line of 
naked white cliffs, varying in height from 50 to 150 
feet, runs completely across the Arabah. As seen from 
the north, the cliffs resemble a ridge of hills (and in this 
aspect the word "1 might perhaps be applied to them), 
shutting in the deep valley, and connecting the moun- 
tain chain on the west with the mountains of Seir on 
the east. It is possibly this ridge which is referred to 
in Numb. xxiv, 3, 4, and Josh. xv, 2, 3, under the name 
“ Ascent of Akrabbim,” and as marking the south-east- 
ern border of Judah; and it might well be called the 
bald mountain, which ascends*to Seir. It was also a 
natural landmark for the southern boundary for Pales- 
tine, as it is near Kedesh-barnea on the one side, and 
the northern ridge of Edom on the other. To this 
ridge, bounding the land in the valley on the south, 
is appropriately opposed on the north, “ Baal-gad, in 
the valley of Lebanon” (Keil on Joshua xi, 17). ‘The 
cliffs, and the scenery of the surrounding region, are 
minutely described by Robinson (Bib. Res, ii, 113, 116, 
120), Still, the peculiar term, “the bald mountain,” 
seems to require some more distinctive eminence, per- 
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haps in this general range. Schwarz thinks it may be 
identified with Jebel Madura, on the south frontier of 
Judah, between the south end of the Dead Sea and 
wady Gaian (Palestine, p. 29); marked on Robinson’s 
map a little south of the famous pass Nukb es-Sufah, 


Haldane, James Alexander, brother of the 
following, was born at Dundee July 14, 1768, Having 
imbibed the family passion for the sea, he was appoint- 
ed captain of the Melville Castle in 1793. The vessel, 
however, did not sail for four months, and during that 
interval a great change took place in captain Haldane’s 
character. He became serious and thoughtful on the 
subject of religion, and, having determined to follow the 
example of his brother, who had already relinquished 
the seafaring life, he disposed of his command for £9000, 
and his share in the property of the ship and stores for 
£6000 more. With this fortune of £15,000 he retired 
with his wife to Scotland in 1794, and gave himself up 
to those religious inquiries which now engrossed his 
chief concern. Several years elapsed before his views 
were established; but at length he attained to a knowl- 
edge of the truth as well as peace in believing. Mr. 
James Haldane, haying plenty of time at command, oc- 
evnied himself with many plans of Christian usefulness , 
among which the opening of Sabbath-schools, and itin- 
erant preaching, at first in the villages around Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards in the other large towns of Scot- 
land, were the chief. His principal coadjutor in these 
labors of love was John Campbell, the African traveller. 
In company with that zealous Christian, Mr. Haldane 
made successive tours throughout all Scotland as far as 
Orkney, and those who were awakened by their preach- 
ing were, through the liberality of Mr. Robert Haldane, 
accommodated with suitable places of worship. Mr. 
James eventually accepted the office of stated pastor in 
the Tabernacle, Leith Walk, Edinburgh, and in that 
capacity he exercised, without any emolument, all the 
public and private duties of a minister with unbroken 
fidelity and zeal for a period of fifty years. Although 
he vacillated on some points of Church government, he 
and his brother remained steadfast in their adherence to 
the general principles of the Scotch Baptists. He died 
in Edinburgh Feb. 8, 1851. Besides a number of con- 
troversial tracts, he published A View of the social Wor- 
ship of the first Christians (Ebinb, 1805, 12mo) :—Afan’s 
Responsibility and the Extent of the Atonement (Edinb. 
1842, 12mo):— Exposition of Galatians (Edinb. 1848, 
12mo): — Inspiration of the Scriptures (Edinb. 1846, 
12mo).— Jamieson, Religious Biography, p. 242; Rich, 
Biog. Dict. 8.v. Haldane; Lives of the Brothers Haldane 
(1852, 8vo); Belcher, Memoir of Robert and James Al- 
exander Haldane, etc. (Amer. Tract Soc.) ; New England- 
er, April, 1861, p. 269. See INperenpeEnts, III. 


Haldane, Robert, an eminent Christian philan- 
thropist, was born in London (of Scotch parents) Feb. 
28, 1764, and inherited a large property. His early 
manhood was spent in the navy; he was afterwards an 
enthusiastic Democrat in politics, and welcomed the 
French Revolution. After this excitement subsided he 
was converted, and resolyed on dedicating his life to 
missionary labors. India was the chosen ficld, and, 
having secured the promised co-operation of Messrs. 
Innes, Ewing, and Bogue, of Gosport, to whom he guar- 
anteed adequate stipends, he applied to the Indian goy- 
ernment to sanction his enterprise. The East India 
Company directors, after much deliberation, resolved 
that the superstitions of Hindostan should not be dis- 
turbed. Mr. Haldane now determined to employ his 
resources in spreading the Gospel at home, and, in con- 
junction with Rowland Hill and other eminent evan- 
gelists, he was instrumental in awakening an extensive 
revival of religion throughout Scotland. The General 
Assembly (1800) forbade field-preaching, and discour- 
aged the reyival. Mr. Haldane therefore seceded from 
the Established Church, and at his own expense erected 
places of worship, under the name of Tabernacles, in all 
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the large towns of Scotland, and educated 300 young 
men under Dr. Bogue at Gosport, Mr. Ewing at Glas- 
gow, and Mr. Innes at Dundee. He also organized a 
theological school at Paris. His attention was subse- 
quently directed to the evangelization of Africa. To 
commence this undertaking, he procured thirty young 
children from Sierra Leone to receive a Christian edu- 
cation at his expense, and gave a bond for £7000 for 
their board and education, which, however, the friends 
of emancipation in London undertook to defray. This 
is only one specimen of his munificence. His personal 
labors in awakening a religious spirit in the south of 
France were successful beyond his own most sanguine 
expectations; and both at Geneva and Montauban he 
sowed the seeds of truth, which are bearing good fruit 
to this day in the Protestant churches of France. Mr. 
Haldane took a prominent part in the management of 
the Continental Society and the Bible Society of Edin- 
burgh; and in the painful controversy relative to the 
circulation of the Apocrypha by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which led to the establishment of the lat- 
ter. He was the author of The Evidence and Authority 
of divine Revelation (34 ed. 1839, 2 vols. 12mo):—An 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans (Lond. 1839, 2 
vols. 12mo) :—Verbal Inspiration (6th ed. 1853, 12mo) ; 
and various controversial pamphlets. He died Dee. 12, 
1842.—Jamieson, Religious Biography, p. 240; Rich, i- 
ogr. Dictionary ; Darling, Lives of the Brothers Haldane 
(Lond. 1852,8vo0); Belcher, Memoir of Robert and James 
Alezander Haldane (Amer. Tract. Soc.). 


Haide, Du. See Du HAtpes. 


Hale, John, a Congregational minister, was born 
June 3, 1636, in Charlestown, Mass. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1657, and was ordained first pastor 
of the newly-formed Church at Beverley, Sept. 20, 1667, 
where he remained until his death, May 15,1700. He 
published an Llection Sermon (1684), and A modest In- 
quiry into the Nature of Witchcraft, and how Persons 
guilty of that Crime may be convicted, and the Means 
used for their Discovery discussed, both negatively and 
affirmatively, according to Scripture and Experience 
(18mo, 1697).--Sprague, Annals, i, 168. 


Hale, Sir Matthew, was born at Alderley, 
aloucestershire, Noy. 1, 1609, admitted at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1626, and at Lincoln’s Inn in 1629. In 
1653 (under the Commonwealth) he was made one of 
the judges of the Common Bench, and in 1671 he was 
elected to be chief justice of the King’s Bench. He died 
Dec, 25, 1676. He was a learned lawyer, an upright 
judge, a pious Christian. The only spot upon his mem- 
ory as a criminal judge is the notorious fact of his hay- 
ing condemned two wretched women for witchcraft, at 
the assizes at Bury St. Edmund’s, in the year 1665. 
Hale, in the course of the trial, avowed himself a believer 
in witchcraft, and the jury found the prisoners guilty, 
notwithstanding many impartial by-standers declared 
that they disbelieyed the charge. No reprieve was grant- 
ed, and the prisoners were executed. Hale was a volu- 
minous writer. Of his legal publications we make no 
mention here; besides them he wrote An Abstract of the 
Christian Religion: —A Discourse of Religion :—Contem- 
plations, Moral and Divine:—The Knowledge of Christ 
crucified (new ed. Glasg, 1828, 12mo)., These and other 
minor pieces are gathered in his Works, Moral and Re- 
ligious, edited by the Rey. T, Thirlwall, M.A. (London, 
1805, 2 vols. 8vo), See Burnet, Life of Sir M. Hale 
(London, 1682, 12mo0; also prefixed to his Works, above 
named); Baxter, Notes on the Life and Death of Sir M. 
Hale (Lond. 1682, 12mo; reprinted, with Hale’s Thoughts 
on Religion, Lond. 1805, 12mo0); Campbell, Lives of the 
Chief Justices ; English Cyclopedia; Allibone, Dict. of 
Authors, s. v. 

Hales, Jowy, of Eton, usually called the “ever- 
memorable,” an eminent English scholar and divine, 
was born in Bath, 1584, and educated at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. In 1606 he was elected fellow of Mer- 
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ton College, and was employed by Sir H. Savile in the 
preparation of his fine edition of Chrysostom, published 
in 1613. His attainments in Greek gained him the pro- 
fessorship of that language at Oxford in 1612, and in 
1613 he was ordained and become fellow of Eton. In 
1618 he accompanied Sir D. Carleton to the Hague as 
his chaplain, and attended him to the Synod of Dort (q. 
y.). He went to that celebrated body a Calvinist, and 
left it an Arminian, as is shown by a letter of Farindon 
(q. v.), prefixed to Hales’s Golden Remains, in which he 
says: “ At the well-pressing of John iii, 16 by Episco- 
pius there, J bid John Calwin good-night, as he has often 
told me” (see Jackson, Life of Farindon, p. xlix). In 
1636 he wrote for Chillingworth a tract on Schism, in 
which he rebuked the claims of high Episcopacy. Laud 
sought to gain over the great Greek scholar, and offered 
him any preferment he pleased. In 1639 he was made 
canon of Windsor, but was deprived in 1642. Refusing 


to subscribe to the “covenant,” he was compelled to— 


wander from place to place, and at last he had to sell 
his library for bread. He died May 19,1656. No man 
of his time had greater reputation for scholarship and 
piety. Bishop Pearson speaks of him as a “man of as 
great a sharpness, quickness, and subtilty of wit as ever 
this or perhaps any nation bred .... a man of vast 
and illimited knowledge, of a severe and profound judg- 
ment.” He wrote unwillingly, and published but a few 
tracts in his lifetime; but after his death a number of 
his sermons and miscellaneous pieces were collected un- 
der the title of Golden Remains of the Ever-memorable 
John Hales (London, 1659, 8yo; best ed. 1673, 4to); his 
Letters concerning the Synod of Dort are published in 
the edition of 1673. An edition of his Whole Works 
(with the language modernized) was published by lord 
Hailes in 1765 (3 vols. 12mo). See Des Maizeaux, Life 
of Hales (Lond, 1719, 8v0); General Biog. Dictionary ; 
Jackson, Life of Farindon (prefixed to Farindon’s Ser- 
mons, vol.i); Wood, A thene Oxoniensis, 11,124; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. v, 476-7 ; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 
Haliburton. See HAaLysurron. 


Half-communion, the withholding the cup from 
the laity in the Lord’s Supper. “This practice of the 
Church of Rome was first authorized by Innocent III, 
and then made obligatory by the Council of Constance ; 
and one motive for the innovation appears to have been 
to exalt the priesthood by giving them some exclusive 
privilege even in communion at the Lord’s table. Tran- 
substantiation and half-communion, or communion in 
one kind only, are ingeniously linked together. Ro- 
manists believe that Christ, whole and entire, his soul, 
body, and divinity, is contained in either species, and 
in the smallest particle of each. Hence they infer that, 
whether the communicant receive the bread or the wine, 
he enjoys the full benefit of the sacrament. Therefore, 
to support the monstrous dogma, the sacrament is di- 
vided in two: transubstantiation justifies communion in 
one kind, and communion in one kind proves the truth 
of transubstantiation. In thus denying the cup to the 
laity, the institution of Christ is mutilated, the express 
law of the Gospel perverted, aud the practice of the 
apostles abandoned. The withholding the cup was one 
of the grievances which induced the Hussites to resist 
the usurpations of the Church of Rome” (Farrar, Eccles. 
Dict. s.v.). See Lorp’s SuprEer. 

Half-way Covenant, a scheme adopted by the 
Congregational churches of New England in order to 
extend the privileges of church membership and infant 
baptism beyond the pale of actual communicants at the 
Lord’s table. Stoddard, of Northampton, vindicated ait 
and Jonathan Edwards opposed it. This struggle caused 
Edwards’s removal from Northampton. It is now aban- 
doned by the orthodox Congregationalists—Hurst, Ra- 
tionalism, p. 538; Upham, Ratio Discipline, xxi. See 
CONGREGATIONALISTS ; EDWARDS, JONATHAN. 


Hal’hul (Heb. Chalchul’, bsmdn, etymol, doubtful, 
but, according to Fiirst, full of hollows ; Sept. “AAovA v. 
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rt. AfNova), a town in the highlands of Judah, mentioned 
in the fourth group of six north of Hebron (Keil, Josh. p. 
387), among them Beth-zur and Gedor (Josh, xv, 58), 
Jerome (Onomast. 8. v. Elul) says it existed in his time 
near Hebron as a small village (“vilula”) by the name 
ot Alula. Dr, Robinson found it in the modern Huthul, 
a short distance north of Hebron, consisting of a ruined 
mosque (called Neby Yunas or “ Prophet Jona ”) upon 
a long hill, surrounded by the remains of ancient walls 
and foundations (Researches, i, 319). During his last 
visit to Palestine he visited it again, and describes it as 
situated high on the eastern brow of the ridge, the head 
town of the district, inhabited by an incivil people ; 
the environs are thrifty and well cultivated. The old 
mosque is a poor structure, but has a minaret (new ed. 
of Researches, iii, 281). Schwarz also identifies it with 
this village on a mount, 5 Eng. miles north-east of He- 
bron” (Palestine, p. 107). So likewise De Sauley (Dead 
Sea, i, 451). The hill is quite a conspicuous one, half 
a mile to the left of the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, 
the village somewhat at its eastern foot, while opposite 
it, on the other side of the road, is Beit-sir, the modern 
representative of Beth-zur, and a little further to the 
north 1s Jediir, the ancient Gedor. In a Jewish tradi- 
tion quoted by Hottinger (Cippi Hebraici, p. 38), and re- 
ported by an old Hebrew traveller (Jo. Chel, 1334; see 
Carmody, /tin. Hebrew, p. 242), it is said to be the burial- 
place of Gad, David's seer (2 Sam. xxiv, 11). Hence it 
was for a time a place of Jewish pilgrimage (Wilson, 
Lands of Bible, i,384). See also the citations of Zunz 
in Asher's Benj. of Tudela (ii, 437, note). See Cue rus. 


Ha’li (Heb. Chali’. "51, neckluce ; Sept. ’AXé v. r. 
"AXNé@ and ’OoAgi), a town on the border of the tribe of 
Asher, mentioned between Helkath and Beten (Josh. 
xix, 25), Schwarz thinks it may be the Chalon (Cy- 
amon) of Judith vii, 3, opposite Esdraelon, and there- 
fore near the range of Carmel (Palest. p. 191); but the 
reading of that passage is doubtful (see Arnald, Com- 
ment. ad loc.), and such an identification would place 
Hali far remote from the associated localities, which 
seem to indicate a position on the eastern boundary, at 
some distance from its northern extremity. Accord- 
ingly Van de Velde suggests (Memoir, p. 318) that 
“perhaps the site of this city may be recognised in that 


of Ala, a place where the rock-hewn foundations of a | 


large city are seen, on the south-east side of the village 
of M’ala, rather more than five hours north-east of 


Akka; the tell of M’alia would seem to have formed the | 


” 


acropolis of the ancient city. 


Halicarnas’sus (‘ANucdpvaccoc), in Caria of Asia 
Minor, a city of great renown, as being the birthplace 
of Herodotus and of the later historian Dionysius, and 
as embellished by the mausoleum erected by Artemisia, 
but of no Biblical interest except as the residence of a 
Jewish population in the periods between the Old and 
New Testament histories. In 1 Mace. xv, 23, this city 
is specified as containing such a population. The de- 
eree in Josephus (4 nt. xiv, 10, 23), where the Romans 
direct that the Jews of Halicarnassus shall be allowed 
their national usage of proseuche, or prayer-chapels by 
the sea-side (rae moocevyac roiticbat rpdc TH Padao- 
oy Kara TO TaTp.ov éo0c), is interesting when com- 
pared with Acts xvi, 13. This city was celebrated for 
its harbor and for the strength of its fortifications; but, 
having made a vigorous and protracted defense against 

' Alexander the Great, he was so much enraged that, 
upon gaining at length possession of it, he destroyed it 
by fire—a calamity from which it never recovered. A 
plan of the site is given in Ross, Reisen auf den Griech. 
Inseln, i, 30 (copied in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog. 
s.v.). The sculptures of the mausoleum are the sub- 
ject of a paper by Mr. Newton in the Classical Mu- 
seum, and many of them are now in the British Muse- 
um (see also his full work, Descoveries at Halicarnassus, 
etc,, Lond. 1862-3), The modern name of the place 
is Budrim. 
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Hall occurs in the A.V. of the N. T. three times; 
twice (Matt. xxvii, 27; Mark xv, 16) in reference to 
the rpairwo.or, pretorium, or residence of the Roman 
governor at Jerusalem, which was either the palace built 
by the elder Herod, or the tower of Antonia; his usual 
abode was at Crsarea (Acts xxiii, 25). Mark adds to 
the word ad\, as he is wont in other cases, an explana- 
tory phrase, 6 ¢ore rpatrwouov (Vulg. atrium pretorii). 
In Luke xxii, 55, aiAy means the open court or quad- 
rangle belonging to the high-priest’s house, such as was 
common to Oriental dwellings. It has the same mean- 
ing in Matt. xxvi, 69, and Mark xiv, 66, and in both 
passages is incorrectly rendered “palace” in the A, Vie, 
as the adverbs ¢€w and kdrw plainly distinguish the 
avhyn from the ofkog to which it was attached (Luke 
xxii, 54). So in Luke xi,21. In John x, 1,16, it means 
a “sheep-fold,” and in Rev. xi, 2, the outer “court” of 
the Temple. The «Ay was entered from the street by 
a mooav\uoy or vestibule (Mark xiv, 68), through a zv- 
Awy or portal (Matt. xxvi, 71), in which was a Sioa or 
wicket (John xviii, 16; Acts xii, 13).—Kitto,s.v. Addy 
is the equivalent for SM, an inclosed or fortified space 
(Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 512), in many places in the O. T. 
where the Vulg. and A. Vers. have respectively villa or 
viculus, “village,” or atrium, “ court,” chiefly of the tab- 
ernacle or Temple. See Court. The hall or court of 
a house or palace would probably be an inclosed but un- 
covered space, zmpluvium, on a lower level than the 
apartments of the lowest floor which looked into it. 
See House. 


Hall, Charles, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Williamsport, Pa., June 23, 1799, and graduated 
at Hamilton College in 1824 with great distinction, 
He passed his theological studies at Princeton, was li- 
censed in 1827, and appointed soon after assistant sec- 
retary to the Home Missionary Society. In 1852 he 
went to Europe for his health, visited most of that con- 
tinent, and returned after a short absence to his accus- 
tomed duties. He died Oct. 31, 1853. He edited for 
several years The Home Missionary ; and published A 
Tract on Plans and Motives for the Extension of Sab- 
bath Schools (1828) :—The Daily Verse Expositor (1832): 
—A Plan for systematic Benevolence; and A Sermon on 
the World’s Conversion (1841).—Sprague, A nnals, iv, 730. 

Hall, Gordon, a Congregational minister and 
missionary to India. He was born in Granville (now 
Tolland), Mass., April 8, 1781, and graduated from Wil- 
liams College in 1808 with the first honors of his class. 
At college he had formed the acquaintance of Samuel 
J. Mills and James Richards, afterwards missionaries. 
He commenced the study of theology under Ebenezer 
Porter, afterwards president of Andover Theological 
Seminary, was licensed to preach in 1809, and supplied 
for a time a church at Woodbury. But from the time 
of his acquaintance with Mills it seems he had purposed 
to become a missionary. In 1810 he went to Andover, 
was ordained at Salem Feb. 6, 1812, and sailed on the 
18th from Philadelphia with Nott and Rice, arriving in 
Caleutta on the 17th of June. The East India Com- 
pany refused them the privilege of laboring or remain- 
ing in its territory, and Messrs, Hall and Nott embarked 
for Bombay, where they arrived Feb, 11, 18138. Orders 
from the governor general followed, commanding them 
to be sent to England; but by the courage and wisdom 
of Mr. Hall’s memorials, the governor was influenced to 
repeal his order, and Mr. Hall remained. He labored 
zealously and with great success until March 20, 1826, 
when he was suddenly cut off by cholera. Mr. Hall 
possessed fine abilities, ardent piety, great courage and 
self-sacrifice. His indomitable spirit, and the ability 
of his appeals to the governor general, did much to open 
the way for the success of Christianity in India.—A mer~ 
ican. Missionary Memorial, p. 41. (G.L.T.) 

Hall, Joseph, D.D., bishop of Norwich, was born 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch July 1, 1574, and educated at 
| Emanuel College, Cambridge, While rector of Halsted, 
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in Suffolk, he composed his “ Contemplations,” which pro- 
cured him the patronage of prince Henry and the rec- 
tory of Waltham, In 1616 he went to Paris as chap- 
lain to the English ambassador, On his return he was 
appointed by king James to the deanery of Worcester 
(1617), and in the following year he accompanied his 
royal master into Scotland, when that monarch made a 
progress into the northern part of his kingdom to prose- 
cute his imprudent scheme of erecting Episcopacy on 
the ruins of Presbyterianism. None of the unpopular- 
ity, however, of that measure fell upon Hall, whose char- 
acter and principles secured him the esteem and respect 
of tha most eminent Scotchmen of the day. He was 
commanded to go oyer into Holland to attend the Synod 
of Dort in 1618; but the protracted meetings of that 
convocation made sad inroads on his health, and after 
two months he returned with an impaired constitution 
to England. In 1627 he was raised to the see of Exe- 
ter, and afterwards, without any solicitation, to that of 
Norwich in 1641, Amid all the ecclesiastical tyranny 
of Laud, bishop Hall preserved his moderation. The 
bishop, however, had his season of trial, When the 
popular outery “No bishops” was raised, and an armed 
mob marched against the House of Lords, Hall, with 
eleven of the lords spiritual, joined in protesting against 
the measures which were passed in their absence; and 
this document having been made a ground of impeach- 
ment, he, with his protesting brethren, were consigned 
to the Tower. He was released in June following on 
giving bail for £5000. He continued for a year to ex- 
ercise his episcopal functions in Norwich; but the pop- 
ular tide again set in, his house was attacked, his prop- 
erty sequestrated, himself insulted, and in meek resigna- 
tion he retired into a small place called Higham, in 
Norfolk, where he spent the remainder of his days in 
acts of piety and charity, and at length died Sept. 8, 
1656, in the eighty-second year of his age. Bishop 
Hall was a “man of very devotional habits, to fortify 
which he made a most rigid distribution of his time, 
having set hours for prayer, for reading divinity, for 
general literature and composition; and so intense was 
his ardor ‘n the pursuit of intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, that for a time he observed the strictest ab- 
stemiousness, taking for a while only one meal a day.” 
For his depth of thought and elegance of language he 
has been called “the Christian Seneca.” His writings 
consist, besides the “Contemplations,” of sermons, po- 
Jemical and practical theclogy, and correspondence; the 


best edition is Works, with some account of his life and | 


writings (edited by Peter Hail, Oxford, 1837, 12 vols. 8vo). 
Many editions of the Contemplations have appeared. 
See Hughes, Life of Bishop Hall; Hook, Kecles. Biog- 
raphy, Vv, 514; Rich, Cyclop. of Biography, s.v.; Jamie- 
son, Religious Biography, p. 245; Wordsworth, Eccles. 
Biography, iv, 255. 

Hali, Peter, an English divine and theological 
writer, was born in 1803. He studied first at Winches- 
ter College, and entered Brazenose College, Oxford, in 
1820. He was ordained in 1828, and became successive- 
ly curate of St. Edmund’s, Salisbury; rector of Millston, 
Wilts, in 1834; minister of Tavistock chapel, Drury 
Lane, London, in 1836; and of Long Acre chapel in 1841, 
In 1843 he removed to Bath, and became minister of St. 
Thomas's chapel, Walcot. He died in 1849. Hall wrote 
Reliquie liturgice : Documents connected with the Liturgy 
of the Church of England (Bath, 1847, 5 vols, 18mo) — 
Fragmenta liturgica: Documents illustrative of the Lit- 
urgy of the Church of England (Bath, 1848,7 vols. 18mo); 
and a number of Sermons. Mr. Hall published a new 
English edition of that valuable work, The Harmony of 
the Protestant Confessions (1841, 8vo), the two previous 
English editions of which (Camb. 1586, 12mo; London 
1643, 4to) had become very scarce. He also edited the 
best edition of the works of his ancestor, bishop Hall 
(Oxford, 1837, 12 yols.); and wrote Congregational Re- 
form, four Sermons with notes (London, 1835, 12mo).— 
Darling, Cyclopedia Biblog. i, 1378; Allibone, Diction- 
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ary of Authors, i, 764; Gentleman's Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1849. 


Hall, Richard, an English Romanist writer, was 
born about 1540, He studied at first at Christ College, 
Cambridge, but was obliged to leave it in 1572 on ac- 
count of being a Roman Cathohe. He then went to 
Douay, and afterwards to Italy. Having returned to 
Douay, he became professor of theology in the English 
college of that city. He became successively canon of 
St. Gery of Cambray, then of the cathedral of St. Omer, 
and finally official of the diocese. He died m 1604, 
He published several works of controversy, such as De 
primariis Causis Tumultuum Belgicorum (Douay, 1581): 
—De quingue partita Conscientia (Douay, 1598, 4to). 
But he is especially known for his Life of Bishop Fish- 
er, the original MSS. of which was kept by the English 
Benedictines in their convent of Deeuward. in Lorraine. 
A copy of it fell into the hands of Thomas Bailey, son 
of Bailey or Baily, bishop of Bangor, who sold it to a 
publisher: the work appeared under the name of Bailey 
(London, 1655, 8vo; Lond. 1789. 12mo). See Chalmers, 
General Biog. Dict. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxiii, 
149. 


Hall, Robert, one of the most eloquent of modern 
preachers, was born at Arnsby, Leicestershire, May 2, 
1764. His father, who was also a Baptist minister of 
good repute, early remarked his talent, and gave him 
every opportunity for its development. It is Said that 
“Edwards On the Will and Butler's 1nclogy were the 
chosen companions of his childhood, being perused and 
reperused with intense interest before he was nine years 
old. At eleven his master, Mr. Simmons, declared him- 
self unable any longer to keep pace with his pupil!” 
In 1773 he was placed under the instruction of the 
learned and pious John Ryland, of Northampton, At 
fifteen he became a student in the Baptist College at 
Bristol, and at eighteen he entered King’s College, Al- 
erdeen, where he took the degree of M.A. Here he 
“enjoyed the instruction of Drs. Gerard, Ogilvie, Beat- 
tie, and Campbell, and also formed that intimate friend- 
ship with Sir James Mackintosh which continued 
through life. Mr. Hall was the first scholar in his class 
through his collegiate course.” In 1785 he was chosen 
as colleague with Dr. Caleb Evans in the ministry at 
Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, and adjunct professor in the 
Baptist Academy there. Here he attained great popu- 
larity. His father died in 1791; and the same year a 
difference with Dr. Evans led to his removing from 
Bristol, and accepting an invitation to become pastor of 
the Baptist congregation at Cambridge on the departure 
of the Rey. Robert Robinson, who had adopted Unita- 
rian views, to be successor to Dr. Priestley at Birming- 
ham. Hall had already acquired considerable celebrity 
as a preacher, but it was not till now that he appeared 
as an author; and the impulse that sent him to the 
press was rather political than theological. His first 
publication (unless we are to reckon some anonymous 
contributions to a Bristol newspaper in 1786-87) was a 
pamphlet entitled Christianity consistent with a Love of 
Freedom, being an Answer to a Sermon by the Rev. John 
Clayton (8v0, 1791). Like most of the ardent and gen- 
erous minds of that day, he was strongly excited and 
carried away by the hopes and promises of the French 
Revolution. In 1793 he published another liberal 
pamphlet, entitled An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press, and for general Liberty, which brought him much 
reputation. ‘The impression that had been made upon 
him, howeyer, by the irreligious character of the French 
revolutionary movement was indicated in his next pub- 
lication, Modern Infidelity consirlered with respect to its 
Influence on Society, a Sermon (8vo, 1800). Tt was the 
publication of this able and eloquent sermon which first 
brought Hall into general notice. From this time what- 
ever he produced attracted immediate attention. “In 
1802 appeared his Reflections on War. The threatened 
invasion of Bonaparte in 1803 brought him again before 


the public in the discourse entitled Sentiments suitable to 
the present Crisis, which raised Mr, Hall’s reputation for 
large views and powerful eloquence to the highest pitch. 
In November, 1804, owing chiefly to a disease of the 
spine, attended by want of sufficient exercise and rest, 
the exquisitely toned mind of Mr, Hall lost its balance, 
and he who had so long been the theme of universal 
admiration became the subject of as extensive a sympa- 
thy. He was placed under the care of Dr. Arnold, of 
Leicester, where, by the divine blessing, his health was 
restored in about two months. But similar causes pro- 
duced a relapse about twelve months afterwards, from 
which he was soon restored, though it was deemed es- 
sential to the permanent establishment of his health 
that he should resign his pastoral charge and remove 
from Cambridge. ‘Two shocks of so humiliating a ca- 
lamity within the compass of a year deeply impressed 
Mr. Hall’s mind. His own decided persuasion was that 
he never before experienced a thorough transformation 
of character; and there can be no question that from 
this period his spirit was habitually more humble, de- 
pendent, and truly devotional. It became his custom 
to renew every birthday, by a solemn act, the dedica- 
tion of himself to God, on evangelical principles, and in 
the most earnest sincerity of heart. In 1807 he became 
pastor of the Baptist church in Leicester, where he soon 
after married, and where he labored most successfully 
for nearly twenty years. At no period was he more 
happy, active, and useful. The church, when he left it, 
was larger than the whole congregation when he took 
the charge of it. But his influence was not confined to 
the limits of his parish. He took an active part in all 
the noble charities of the age, and by his sermons, 
speeches, and writings exerted a wide influence on soci- 
ety, not only in England, but on the continent of Eu- 
rope, in America, and in India. His review of Zeal 
without Innovation, his tracts on the Terms of Commu- 
nion, and his sermons on the Advantages of Knowledge 
to the lower Classes, on the Discouragements and Sup- 
ports of the Christian Ministry, on the Character of a 
Christian Missionary, on the Death of the Princess Char- 
lotte and of Rev. Dr. Ryland, with several others, were 
given to the public while residing here. Here also, in 


1823, he delivered his admirable course of lectures on the | 


Socinian Controversy, partially preserved in his Works. 
At last, in 1826, he removed to the pastoral care of his 
old congregation at Broadmead, Bristol, and here he re- 
mained till his death, which took place at Bristol on the 
21st of Feb., 1831. Besides occasional contributions to 
various dissenting periodical publications, Hall published 
various tracts and sermons in the last twenty years of 
his life, which, along with those already mentioned, have 
since his death been collected under the title of The 
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Works of Robert Hall, M.A., with a brief Memoir of his | 


Life by Dr. Gregory, and Observations on his Character 
as a Preacher by John Foster, published under the su- 
perintendence of Olinthus Gregory, LL.D., professor of 
mathematics in the Royal Military Academy (London, 
1831-32, 6 vols. 8vo; 11th ed. 1853). It was intended 
that the Life should have been written by Sir James 
Mackintosh, but he died (in May, 1832) before begin- 
ning it. Dr. Gregory’s Memoir, from which we have 
abstracted the materials of this article, was afterwards 
published in a separate form. See GREGORY, OLINTHUS. 
The first volume of Hall’s Works contains sermons, 
charges, and circular letters (or addresses in the name 
of the governing body of the Baptist Church) ; the sec- 
ond, a tract entitled On Terms of Communion (1815, in 2 
parts), and another entitled The essential Difference be- 
tween Christian Baptism and the Baptism of John (a de- 
fence of what is called the practice of free communion, 
which produced a powerful effect in liberalizing the 
practice of the Baptist community) (1816 and 1818, in 
2 parts); the third, political and miscellaneous tracts, 
extending from 1791 to 1826, and also the Bristol news- 
paper contributions of 1786-87 ; the fourth, reviews and 
miscellaneous pieces; the fifth, notes of sermons and let- 
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ters, The sixth, besides Dr. Gregory's memoir, contains 
Mr, Foster's observations, and notes taken down by 
friends of twenty-one sermons, 'The American reprint 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 4 vols. 8vo) contains, 
besides what is given in the English edition, a number 
of additional sermons, with anecdotes, etc., by Rey. Jo- 
seph Belcher. 

Robert Hall was one of the greatest preachers of his 
age. His “excellence did not so much consist in the 
predominance of one of his powers as in the exquisite 
proportion and harmony of them all. The richness, va- 
riety, and extent of his knowledge were not so remark- 
able as his absolute mastery over it. There is not the 
least appearance of straining after greatness in his most 
magnificent excursions, but he rises to the loftiest 
heights with the most childlike ease. His style as a 
writer is one of the clearest and simplest—the least en- 


been written. His noblest passages do but make truth 
visible in the form of beauty, and ‘clothe upon’ abstract 
ideas till they become palpable in exquisite shapes. 
‘Whoever wishes to see the English language in its 
perfection,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘must read the writ- 
ings of Rey. Robert Hall. He combines the beauties of 
Johnson, Addison, and Burke, without their imperfec- 
tions.” Ue is distinguished, however, rather for ex- 
pression and exposition than for invention; he was an 
orator rather than a great thinker, But as an orator 
he will rank in literature with Bossuet and Massillon. 
For critical:estimates of him by Mackintosh and other 
eminent men, see 17/e of Hall, by Gregory, prefixed to 
his Works; also Eclectic Magazine, vii, 1; North Brit- 
ish Review, iv, 454; North American Review, Ixiv, 384; 
Methodist Quarterly Review, iv, 516; Quarterly Review 
(Lond.), xlvii, 100; English Cyclopedia ; Jamieson, Re- 
ligious Biography, p. 246. 


Hallel (555, Gr. tuvoc), the designation of a par- 
ticular part of the hymnal service, chanted in the Tem- 
ple and in the family on certain festivals, 

1. Origin of the name, contents of the service, etc. The 
name hallel’, bon, which signifies praise, is kar’ tEoyov, 
given to this distinct portion of the hymnal service be- 
cause it consists of Psalms exiii-cxviii, which are Psalms 
| of praise, and because this group of Psalms begins with 
Hallelujah, rma ert. It is also called “73720 bin, the 
Egyptian Hallet, because it was chanted in the Temple 
whilst the Passover lambs, which were first. enjoined in 
Egypt, were being slain. There is another //alle/ called 
bssan bn, the Great Hallel (so called because of the 
reiterated response after every verse, “For thy merey 
endureth forever,” in Psa. exxxvi, which is part of this 
Hallel), which, according to R. Jehudah (Pesachim, 118) 
| and Maimonides, comprises Psalms exviii-cxxxvi (Jod 
Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Chamez u. Maza, viii, 10), Oth- 
ers, however, though agreeing that this Hallel ends with 
Psalm exxxvi, maintain that it begins with Psalm exx 
or Psalm exxxv, 4 (Pesachim, 118). 

2. Time and manner in which it was chanted.—This 
hymnal service, or Egyptian Hallel, was chanted at the 
sacrifice of the first and second Pesach, after the daily 
sacrifice on the first day of Passover (Mishna, Pesachim, 
y, 7), after the morning sacrifice on the Feast of Pente- 
cost, the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles (Mishna, 
Sucea, iv, 8), and the eight days of the Feast of Dedica- 
tion (Mishna, Taanith, v, 5), making in all twenty days 
in the year. “On twelve days out of the twenty, viz., 
at the sacrifice of the first and second Pesach, of the first 
day of Pesach, of the Feast of Pentecost, and of the eight 
days of the Feast of Tabernacles, the flute was played 
before the altar when the Hallel was chanted” (Mishna, 
Pesachim, ii,3), whilst after the morning sacrifice during 
the eight days of the Feast of Dedieation the Hallel was 
chanted without this accompaniment of the flute. The 
manner in which these hymns of praise were offered 
must have been very imposing and impressive. The 


cumbered with its own beauty—of any which ever has _ 
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Levites who could be spared from assisting at the slay- 
ing of the sacrifices took their stand before the altar, 
and chanted the //allel verse by verse; the people re- 
sponsively repeated every verse, or burst forth in sol- 
emn and intoned Hallelujahs at every pause, whilst the 
slaves of the priests, the Levites, and the respectable lay 
people assisted in playing the flute (comp. Pesachim, 64, 
a; Erachim, 10, a,b; and Tosipha on Cap. i; Sota, 27, 
b; Taanith, 28, a,b). No representatives of the people 
‘ (77237 “W5IN) were required to be present at the Tem- 
ple at the morning sacrifices on the days when the Hal- 
lel was chanted (Mishna, Taanith, iv, 4). See SAcri- 
FICE. 

' The Egyptian Hallel was also chanted in private fam- 
ilies at the celebration of the Passover on the first even- 
ing of this feast. On this occasion the Hallel was di- 
vided into two parts; the part comprising Psa. exili and 

. exiv was chanted during the partaking of the second 
cup, whilst the second part, comprising Psa. cxv and 
exyi, was chanted over the fourth and finishing cup 
(dns mx by 3095 WAM, Mishna, Pesachim, x,7); 
and it is generally supposed that the singing of the 
hymn by our Saviour and his disciples at the conclusion 
of the Passover supper (Matt. xxvi,30; Mark xiv, 26) 
refers to the last part of this Hallel. (Dean Alford 
[Greek Testament, ad loc. ] strangely confounds this Hal- 
lei with the Great Hallel.) In Babylon there was an 
ancient custom, which can be traced as far back as the 
2d century of the Christian zra, to recite this Hallel on 
every festival of the new moon (Taanith, 28, a), omit- 
ting, however, Psa, exv, 1-11, and exvi, 1-11. 

The great Hallel Quan bbn) was recited on the 
first evening at the Passover supper by those who wish- 
ed to have a jifth cup, i.e. one above the enjoined num- 
ber (Maimonides, Jod Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Chamez u. 
Maza, viii, 10), It was also recited on occasions of 
great joy, as an expression of thanksgiving to God for 
special mercies (Mishna, T'uunith, iii, 9). 

3. Present use of the Hymnal Service.—The Jews to 
the present day recite the Egyptian Hallel at the morn- 
ing prayer immediately after the Highteen Benedictions 
(TN F3172W) on all the festivals of the year except 
New Year and the Day of Atonement, omitting Psa. cxv, 
1-11, and exyi, 1-11, on the last six days of the Feast: of 
Passover, and on the new moon. Before the Hallel is re- 
cited they pronounce the following benediction: “ Bless- 
ed art thou, Lord our God, King of the world, who hast 
sanctified us with thy commandments, and enjoined upon 
us to recite the Hallel!” At the Passover supper, on 
the first two evenings of the festival, both the Egyptian 
Hallel and the Great Hallel are now recited; the former 
is still divided in the same manner as it was in the days 
of our Saviour, : 

4. Institution of this Hymnal Service—It is now im- 
possible to ascertain precisely when this service was first 
instituted. Some of the Talmudists affirm that it was 
instituted by Moses, others say that Joshua introduced 
it, others derive it from Deborah, David, Hezekiah, or 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah (J esachim, 117, a). 
From 2 Chron, xxxv, 15, we see that the practice of the 
Levites chanting the Hallel while the Paschal lambs 
were in the act of being slain was already in vogue in 
the days of Josiah, and it is not at all improbable that it 
was customary to do so at a much earlier period. 

5, Literatu re.—Maimonides, Jod H a-Chezaka, Hilchoth 
Chamez Ue Maza, sections vii and viii, vol. i, p. 263-265 ; 
Buxtorl, Lexicon Chaldaicum Taulmudicum et Rabbini- 
CUM, 8. Ve 55) 7, col. 613-616; and Bartoloccii, Bibliotheca 
Magna Rabbinica, ii, 227-243, have important. treatises 
upon this subject, but their information is most uncriti- 
cally put together, and no aistinction is made between 
Bree 
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Ha-Seman (Leopoli, 1851), p. 135 sq. ; comp. also Edel- 


mann’s edition of the Stddur with Landshuth’s Critical 
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Annotations (Koénigsberg, 1845), p. 423 sq.; Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Nordhausen, 1857), ii, 169 
Sq. 

Hallelu’jah (Heb. hallelu’-yah’, 9-237, Prawe 
ye Jah, i. e. Jehovah !) or (in its Greek form) ALLELU’- 
TAH (A\AnAovia), a word which stands at the begin- 
ning of many of the Psalms. See Miiller, De notione 
Hallelujah (Cygn. 1690); Wernsdorf, De formula Hal- 
lelujah (Viteb. 1763). From its freqaent occurrence in 
this position it grew into a formula of praise, and was 
chanted as such on solemn days of rejoicing. (See Crit- 
ica Biblica, ii, 448.) This is intimated by the apocry- 
phal book of Tobit (xiii, 18) when speaking of the re- 
building of Jerusalem, “ And all her (Jerusalem’s) streets 
shall sing Alleluia” (comp. Rev. xix, 1,3,4,6). This 
expression of joy and praise was transferred from the 
synagogue to the church, and is still occasionally heard 
in devotional psalmody.—Kitto. The Hebrew terms are 
frequently rendered “ Praise ye the Lord;” and so in the 
margin of Psa. civ,35; ev,45; evi; exi,1; exii,1; exiii, 
1 (comp. Psa. exiii, 9; exv,18; exvi,19; cxvii,2). The 
Psalms from exiii to exviii were called by the Jews the 
Hallel, and were sung on the first of the month, at the 
Feast of Dedication, and the Feast of Tabernacles, the 
Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of the Passover. See Ho- 
sAnna, On the last occasion Psa. exiii and exiy, ac- 
cording to the school of Hillel (the former only accord- 
ing to the school of Shammai), were sung before the 
feast, and the remainder at its termination, after drink- 
ing the last cup. The hymn (Matt. xxvi, 30) sung by 
Christ and his disciples after the last supper is supposed 
to have been a part of this Hallel, which seems to 
have varied according to the feast. See HALLEL, The 
literal meaning of “ hallelujah” sufficiently indicates the 
character of the Psalms in which it occurs, as hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving. They are all found in the 
last book of the collection, and bear marks of being in- 
tended for use in the Temple service, the words “ praise 
ye Jehovah” being taken up by the full chorus of Le- 
vites. See Psatms. In the great hymn of triumph in 
heaven over the destruction of Babylon, the apostle in 
vision heard the multitude in chorus like the voice of 
mighty thunderings burst forth “ Alleluia, for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth,” responding to the voice 
which came out of the throne, saying, “ Praise our God, 
all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, both small 
and great” (Rev. xix, 1-6). In this, as in the offer- 
ing of incense (Rev. viii), there is evident allusion to 
the service of the Temple, as the apostle had often 
See REVELATION, 
Book oF. 


HALLELUJAH, a doxology used frequently in the 


‘ ancient Church, and derived from the Old Testament, 


The singing Hallelujah sometimes means the repetition 
of the word, in imitation of the heavenly host (see Rev. 
X1x); at other times it has reference to one of the psalms 
beginning with Hallelujah, Inthe early Christian Church 
“the more common acceptation of ‘hallelujal’ is for the 
singing of the word itself in special parts of divine ser- 
vice, as a sort of mutual call-to each other to praise the 
Lord.” In some churches the Hallelujah was sung only 
on Easter day and the fifty days of Pentecost; in others 
it was used more generally. Augustine says it was not 
used in time of Lent (Augustine, Hist. 119,178). In the 
fourth Council of Toledo it is mentioned under the name 
Laudes, and appointed to be sung after the reading of the 
Gospel (Concil. Tolet. iv, ean. 10,11). It was occasion= 
ally sung at funerals: St.Jerome speaks of it as being 
sung at the funeral of Fabiola, and says the people made 
the golden roof of the church shake with echoing forth 
the Hallelujah (Contra Vigiiant. cap. 1, and Epist. xxx, 
cap. +t). The ancient Church retained the Hebrew word, 
as also did the Church of England in its first Liturgy; 
though now it is translated “Praise ye the Lord,” to 
which the people reply, “The Lord’s name be praised.” 
See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiy, ch. li, § 4; Procter, 
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On Common Prayer, p. 212; Coleman, Ancient Christian- 
ity, ch. xv, § 9. 


Haller, Albrecht von, one of the greatest of 
modern physiologists, was born in Berne Oct. 16, 1708, 
and displayed, even in childhood, the most extraordi- 
nary talents. He studied medicine first at Tubingen, 
and afterwards at Leyden, under Boerhaave. After ex- 
tensive travels he became professor of anatomy, surgery, 
and botany at Géttingen in 1736, and remained there 
until 1753, when he returned to Berne. There he re- 
sided, honored by his fellow-citizens, for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century; continued to benefit science by his lit- 
erary labors; filled several important offices in the state, 
and adorned the Gospel by his life. He died in Ovto- 
ber, 1777. A great part of the modern science of physi- 
ology is due to the labors and genius of Haller. But 
his place in our pages is due to his steady religious life, 
to his constant recognition, in his works, of the great 
truths of Christianity, and especially to his religious 
writings, viz. Briefe iiber die wichtigsten Wahrheiten der 
Ofenbarwig (Berne, 1772); Briefe zur Vertheidigung der 
Offenbarung (Berne, 1775-77, 3 parts), consisting of let- 
ters to his daughter on the truth and excellence of Chris- 
tianity. See Zimmermann, Leben Hallers (Ziirich, 1755, 
8vo); Biographie de Haller (Paris, 1846, 2d edit.). 

Haller, Berthold, one of the Reformers of Berne, 
was born at Aldingen, Wiirtemberg, in 1492. At Pforz- 
heim he had Melancthon for a fellow-student, and grad- 
uated bachelor at Cologne in 1512. After teaching 
some time at Rottweil he went to Berne, invited by Ru- 
bellus in 1513 (1518?). He became assistant to Dr. 
Wyttenbach in St. Vincent’s church, and in his society, 
his knowledge of the Scriptures and his religious char- 
acter were greatly cultivated. About 1520 he made the 
acquaintance of Zwingle, who was always afterwards his 
faithful friend and counsellor. Shortly after he succeed- 
ed Wyttenbach as cathedral preacher, and soon began 
to expound Matthew, instead of following the usual 
Church lessons only. His eloquence and zeal made him 
extremely popular. When the strife began in 1522 
Haller was a member of the commission, and distin- 
guished himself in the conference by his opposition to 
the bishop of Lausanne. His hold upon the popular 
mind was so great that in the subsequent years of strife 
he held his place as preacher in spite of all opposition, 
and contributed greatly, not so much by his learning as 
by his personal force of character, to the establishment 
of the Reformation in Berne. Even with the Anabap- 
tists, on their appearance in Berne, he obtained great 
influence. In 1525 he courageously abandoned the 
Mass. In the Grand Council he defended himself so 
vigorously that he was still kept in office as preacher, 
though he lost his canonship. In 1527 a number of Re- 
formers were elected to the “Grand Council.” The 
venerable Francis Kolb, full of fire and energy, was now 
in Berne, ready to aid and stimulate the more prudent 
Haller. The “M ndates” of 1523 and 1526, the former 
for, the latter against the Reformation, were submitted 
to the people, and they decided for the first. In the 
“ Conference” of 1528, at Berne, Haller took the leading 
part, aided by Zwingle, @colampadius, and Bucer. It 
was finally decreed by the Conference that the Mass 
should be abolished. In 1529 he married. His labors 
for the Reformation extended to Solothurn, and to other 
parts of Switzerland; but his chief activity lay in Berne, 
where he held his pre-eminence as preacher and Re- 
férmer until his death, Feb. 25, 1536. He left no writ- 
ings. See Kirchhofer, Haller oder die Reform. v. Bern 
(Ziwich, 1828); Kuhn, Die Reformatoren Berns (( Berne, 
1828); D’Aubigne, History of Reformation, ii, 349; iii, 
336; iv, 296, 308; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 479. 

Haller, Karl Ludwig von, was born at Berne 
Aug. 1, 1768. In 1795 he became secretary of the city 
council, and in 1800 emigrated to Germany. In 1806 
he returned, and became professor of history and statis- 
tirs at Berne. In 1814 he became member of the city 
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council, and in 1818 made a journey through Italy and 
to Rome. Having secretly become a member of the 
Romish Church in 1820, he joined it openly in 1821, 
and was discharged from his office. He then went to 
Paris in 1824, and was employed in the ministry of for- 
eign affairs: Having lost that situation in consequence 
of the Revolution of July, 1830, ke finally went to Solo- 
thurn, where he was in 1834 appointed member of the 
lesser council. Here he was at the head of the Ultra- 
montane party, and died May 20, 1854, Haller was an 
ultra-conservative in politics, and was drawn into the 
Church of Rome by his fanatical hatred of all liberal re- 
forms. His chief work, entitled Restauration der Staats- 
wissenschaften (Winterthur, 1816-1834, 6 vols.), was writ- 
ten with the design to annihilate all revolutionary prin- 
ciples in politics. Even many Roman Catholic writers 
expressed a decided dissent from the antiliberal doctrines 
of this work. The most important among his other 
works are, Lettre a sa famille pour lui déclarer son re- 
tour a Véglise catholique (Par. 1821; in German by Pau- 
lus, Stuttgard, 1821; by Studer, Berne, 1821) :—Theorie 
der geistl. Staaten u. Gesellschaften (Winterthur, 1822) :— 
Die Freimaurerei u. thr Einfluss auf d. Schweiz (Schaff- 
hausen, 1840) :—Gesch. der kirchl. Revolut, des Cantons 
Bern (Lucerne, 1839, 4th ed.). See Tzschirner, der Ueber- 
iritt des Herrn von H. 2. kathotischen Kirche (Lypz. 1821) ; 
Krug, Apolagie der protestantischen Kirche (Lpz. 1821); 
Escher, Ueber die Philosophie des Staatsrechts mit bes. 
Bezieh. auf d. Haller’sche Restauration (Zurich, 1825); 
Scherer (ultramontane), Die Restauration der Staats- 
wissensch. (Lucerne, 1845). 

Hallet, Josepn, an English Nonconformist, was 
born at Exeter in 1692, ordained in 1713, and succeeded 
his father as co-pastor with Mr. Pierce over the Inde- 
pendent congregation at Exeter in 1722. Here he dis- 
charged his pastoral duties faithfully until his death in 
1744. As a writer, he was marked by industry, learn- 
ing, and critical sagacity. He wrote a number of con- 
troversial tracts on the Evidences of Christianity in reply 
to Tindal and Chubb, and on the Trinity. Besides 
these, he published A free and impartial Study of the 
Holy Scriptures recommended, being notes on peculiar 
texts of Scripture (Lond. 1729-36, 3 vols. 8vo):—A Par- 
aphrase and Notes on the three last Chapters of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews (London, 1733, 4to). In theology he 
was a semi-Arian. See Bogue and Bennett, Hisiory of 
Dissenters, ii, 179, 222; Jones, Christian Biography. 

Hallifax, SAMvet, bishop of St. Asaph, was born 
at Mansfield, Derbyshire, in 1733. He studied at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and at Trinity Hall, and became 
successively rector of Chaddington, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1765; professor of Arabic at Cambridge in 1768; pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence in 1770; chaplain of George III 
in 1774; master of Doctors’ Commons in 1775; rector 
of Warsop, Nottinghamshire, in 1778, and bishop of 
Gloucester in 1781. He was transferred to the see of 
St. Asaph in 1787, and died in 1790. He wrote An 
Analysis of the Roman Civil Law compared with the 
Laws of England (1774, 8vo):—Twelve Sermons on the 
Prophecies concerning the Christian Religion, and in par- 
ticular concerning the Church of Papal Rome, preached 
in Lincol’s Inn Chapel at Bishop Warburton’s Lecture 
(1776, 8y0):—An Analysis of Builer’s Analogy :—Dis- 
courses on Justification (Camb. 1762, 8vo). See Rose, 
New General Biog. Dict.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxiii, 197; British Critic, vol. XXVil. 

Hallo’hesh or, rather, Locnesn (Heb. Lochesh’, 
wd, with the article wmbr, hal-lochesh’, the whis- 
perer; Sept. “AAAwie and "AXwic, Vulg. Alohes), the 
father of Shallum, which latter assisted Nehemiah in 
repairing the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 12, where the 
name is Anglicized “ Halohesh”). He was one of the 
popular chiefs that subscribed the sacred covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neb. x, 24). B.C. cir. 410. 

Hallow (Wp, in Piel; dycaZw), to render sacred, 
set apart, consecrate (ixod. xxyiil, 08; xxix, 1; Ley. 


HALOHESH 


xxii, 2; Numb. v, 10). The English word is from the 
Saxon, and is properly to make holy; hence hallowed 
persons, things, places, rites, etc. ; hence also the name, 
power, dignity of God is hallowed, that is, reverenced 
as holy (Matt. vi, 9). See Hoy. 

Halo’hesh (Neh. iii, 12).. See HALLOHESH. 


~ Halt (55%, ywAdc), lame on the feet or legs (Gen. 
xxxii, 31; Psa. xxxviii, 17; Jer. xx, 10; Mic. iv, 6, 
vii, 1; Zeph. iii, 19). Many persons who were halt 
were cured by our Lord. See Lamu, To halt between 
two opinions (D3, 1 Kings xviii, 21), should, perhaps, 
be to stagger from one to the other repeatedly ; but 
some say it is an allusion to birds, who hop from spray 
to spray, forwards and backwards, as the contrary in- 
fluence of supposed conyictions vibrated the mind in 
alternate affirmation and doubtfulness. 


Halyburton, Tuomas, professor of divinity in the 
University of St. Andrew’s, was born at Duplin, near 
Perth, Dec. 25, 1674. He was in early youth the sub- 
ject of frequent but ineffectual religious convictions. 
In 1689 he began to be perplexed respecting the evi- 
dences of revealed religion, till, after having experienced 
some relief from Robert Bruce’s Fuljilling of the Scrip- 
tures, he received further aid from Mr. Donaldson, an 
excellent old minister who came to preach at Perth, 
and paid a visit to his mother. He inquired of his 
young friend if he sought a blessing from God on his 
learning, remarking at the same time, with an austere 
look, “ Sirrah, unsanctitied learning has done much mis- 
chief to the Kirk of God.” This led him to seek divine 
direction in extraordinary difliculties; but this exercise, 
he acknowledges, left him still afar off from God. He 
studied at St. Andrew's, and became domestic chaplain 
in a nobleman’s family in 1696. His mind, long disqui- 
eted about the evidences of Christianity, was finally set- 
tled, and he wrote an Inquiry into the Principles of mod- 
ern Deists, which is still valued. In 1698 he was thor- 
oughly converted; in 1700 he became minister of Ceres 
parish. lu 1711 he was made professor of divinity at St. 
Andrew’s, and died Sept. 23, 1712. He was an excellent 
scholar, and a very pious man. A sketch of his life is 
given in his Works, edited by Robert Burns, D.D. (Lon- 
don, 1835, 8vo), which volume contains the following, 
among other writings, viz. The great Concern of Salva- 
twon: —Natural Religion insufficient :—Essay on the Na- 
ture of Faith:—Inquiry on Justification, and Sermons. 
Halyburton’s Memoirs, with an introductory Essay by 
the Rey. Dr. Young (Glasg. 1824, 12mo), has been often 
reprinted, both in Great Britain and America. 

Ham (Heb. Cham, an, hot [see below]; Sept. Xa 
[Josephus Xapac, Ant. i, 4, 1], Vulg. Cham), the name 
of a man and also of two regions, 

1. The youngest son of Noah (Gen. y, 82; comp. ix, 
24). B.C. post 2613. Having provoked the wrath of 
his father by an act of indecency towards him, the lat- 
ter cursed him and his descendants to be slaves to his 
brothers and their descendants (ix, 25). B.C. cir. 2514. 
To judge, however, from the narrative, Noah directed 
his curse only against Canaan (the fourth son of Ham) 
and his race, thus excluding from it the descendants of 
Ham's three other sons, Cush, Mizraim, and Phut (Gen. 
X, 6). How that curse was accomplished is taught by 
the history of the Jews, by whom the Canaanites were 
subsequently exterminated. The general opinion is 
that all the southern nations derive their origin from 
Ham (to which the Hebrew root Dam, to be hot, not 
unlike the Greek A(@iozec, lends some force). This 
meaning seems to be confirmed by that of the Egyptian 
wont i (Bev) which bleed fo be the Bayo 
an na ae Paes which, as an adjective, 
Pia seen : 5 ; i a8 Ly implying warmth as well as 

paces uGyPT. If the Hebrew and Egyptian 
Bie ae og eats re 
etc aane ce ne 3 a age een derived from the 
Mopia, ethops, but which we should 
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be inclined to trace to thops, “a boundary,” unless the. 


Sahidic esops may be derived from Kish (Cush). It 1s. 


observable that the names of Noah and his sons appear 
to have had prophetic significations. ; 
the case of Noah (Gen. v, 29), and implied in that of 
Japheth (ix, 27), and it can scarcely be doubted that 
the same must be concluded as to Shem. Ham may 
therefore have been so named as progenitor of the sun- 
burnt Egyptians and Cushites. Cush is supposed to 
have been the progenitor of the nations of East and 
South Asia, more especially of South Arabia, and also 
of Ethiopia; Mizraim, of the African nations, including 
the Philistines and some other tribes which Greek fable 
and tradition connect with Egypt; Phut, likewise of 
some African nations; and Canaan, of the inhabitants 
of Palestine and Pheenicia. On the Arabian traditions 
concerning Ham, see D’Herbelot (Bibl. Orient. 8. v.)- 
See Nosu. 

A. Ham’s Place in his Family. Idolatry connected 
with his Name.—Like his brothers, he was married at 
the time of the Deluge, and with his wife was saved 
from the general destruction in the ark which his father 
had prepared at God’s command. He was thus, with 
his family, a connecting link between the antediluvian 
population and those who survived the Flood. The sal- 
ient fact of his impiety and dishonor to his father had 
also caused him to be regarded as the transmitter and 
representative in the renovated world of the worst feat- 
ures of idolatry and profaneness, which had grown to 
so fatal a consummation among the antediluvians. Lac- 
tantius mentions this ancient tradition of Ham’s idola~ 
trous degeneracy: “Ile [Cham] profugus i ejus terre 
parte consedit, que nune Arabia nominatur; eaque ter- 
ra de nomine suo Chanaan dicta est, et poster: ejus Cha~- 
nanei. Hee fuit prima gens que Deum ignoravit, 
quoniam princeps ejus [Cham | et conditor cultum Det a 
patre non accepit, maledictus ab eo; ituque ignorantiam 
divinitatis minoribus suis reliquit” (De orig. erroris, ui, 
13; De falsa Relig. 23). See other authors quoted in 
Beyer's Addit. ad Seldeni Syntag. de Diis Syris (Ugoli- 
no, Thes. xxiii, 288). This tradition was rife also among 
the Jews. R. Manasse says, * Moreover Ham, the son 
of Noah, was the first to invent idols,” ete. The Tyrian 
idols called 2°37M, Chamanim, are supposed by Kircher 
to have their designation from the degenerate son of 
Noah (see Spencer, De legg. Hebr. (ed. Pfaff] p. 470- 
482). The old commentators, full of classical associa- 
tions, saw in Noah and his sons the counterpart of Kod- 
voc, or Saturn, and his three divine sons, of whom they 
identified Jupiter or Zeic¢ with Ham, especially, as the 
name suggested, the African Jupiter Ammon (Appovy 
Lor, more correctly, ’Apovy, so Gaisford and Bahr] yao 
Alyurrwot Kadéouct tov Ala, Herod. Huterp. 42; Plu- 
tarch explains ’Apoty by the better known form ‘Ap- 
pwy, Is. et Osir. ix. In Jer. xlvi, 25, “the multitude 
of No” is 8372 7a, Amon of No; so in Nahum iii, 8, 
“Populous No” is Vo-A mon, 7708 N.. For the identi- 
fication of Jupiter Ammon with Ham, see J. Conr. Dann- 
hauer’s Politica Biblica, ii, 1; Is. Vossius, De Idol. lib. ii, 
cap. 7). This identification is, however, extremely 
doubtful; eminent critics of modern times reject it; 
among them Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i, 375 
{note ]), who says, “Mit dem tigyptischen Gotte Am6n 
oder Hammon ihn zusammenzubringen hat man keinen 
Grund,” u. 8. w.). One of the reasons which leads Bo- 
chart (Phaleg, i, 1, ed. Villemand, p. 7) to identify Ham 
with Jupiter or Zeus is derived from the meaning of the 
names, O17 (from the root B72M, to be hot) combines 
the ideas hot and swarthy (comp. A/PioW); accordingly, 
St. Jerome, who renders our word by calidus, and Simon 
(Onomast. p. 103) by niger, are not incompatible. In 
like manner, Zei¢ is derived a fervendo, according to the 
author of the Etymol. Magn., rapa rnv Céow, Seopuora- 
Toc yap 0 ano, ) rapa TO Zéw, to seethe, or boil, fervere. 
Cyril of Alexandria uses Seoactay as synonymous (1 
li, Gluphyr. in Genes.). Another reason of identifica- 
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tion, according to Bochart, is the fanciful one of com- 
parative age. Zeus was the youngest of three brothers, 
and so was /Tam in the opinion of this author. He is 
not alone in this view of the subject. Josephus (A nt. 
i, 6, 3) expressly calls Ham the youngest of Noah's sons, 
Gesenius (Thes, p. 489) calls 
him “filius natu tertius et minimus;” similarly Fiirst 
(Hebr, Worterb. i, 408), Knobel (die Gen. erkl. p. 101), 
Delitzsch (Comment. tiber die Gen. p. 280), and Kalisch 
(Gen. p. 229), which last lays down the rule in explana- 
tion of the jet 122 applied to Ham in Gen. ix, 24, “If 
there are more than two sons, >573 ja is the eldest, 
WMP jA the youngest son,” and he aptly compares 1 
Sam. xvii, 13, 14. The Sept., it is true, like the A.V., 
renders by the comparative—o vewrepoc, “his younger 
son.” But, throughout, Shem is the term of compari- 
son, the central point of blessing from whom all else di- 
verge. Hence not only is Ham ZEA, 6 vewrepoc, in 
comparison with Shem, but Japhet is relatively to the 
same D575M, 4 jsiZwv (see Gen. x, 21). That this is 
the proper meaning of this latter passage, which treats 
of the age of Japhet, the eldest son of Noah, we are con- 
vinced by the consideration just adduced, and our con- 
viction is supported by the Sept. translators, Symma- 
thus, Rashi (who says, “ From the words of the text I 
do not clearly know whether the elder applies to Shem 
or to Japhet. But, as we are afterwards informed that 
Shem was 100 years old, and begat Arphaxad two years 
after the Deluge [ x1, 10], it follows that Japhet was the 
elder, for Noah was 500 years old when he began to 
have children, and the Deluge took place in his 600th 
year. His eldest son must consequently have been 100 
years old at the time of the Flood, whereas we are ex- 


pressly informed that Shem did not arrive at that age | 


until two years after the Deluge”), Aben-Ezra, Luther, 
Junius, and Tremellius, Piseator, Mercerus, Arius, Mon- 
tanus, Clericus, Dathius, J. D. Michaelis, and Mendels- 
sohn (who gives a powerful reason for his opinion: 
* The tonic accents make it clear that the word Dyan, 
the elder, applies to Yupheth ; wherever the words of the 
text are obscure and equivocal, great respect and atten- 
tion must be paid to the tonic accents, as their author 
understood the true meaning of the text better than we 
do.” De Sola, Lindenthal, and Raphall’s Trans. of Gene- 
ses, p. 43). In consistency with this seniority of Ja- 
pheth, his name and genealogy are first given in the To- 
ledoth Beni Noah of Gen. x. Shem’s name stands first 
when the three brothers are mentioned together, proba- 
bly because the special blessing (afterwards to be more 
fully developed in his great descendant Abraham) ‘was 
bestowed on him by God. But this prerogative by no 
means affords any proof that Shem was the eldest of 
Noah’s sons. The obvious instances of Seth, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Judah, Joseph, Ephraim, Moses, David, 
and Solomon (besides this of Shem), give sufficient 
ground for observing that primogeniture was far from 
always securing the privileges of birthright and blessing, 
and other distinctions (comp. Gen. xxv, 23; xlviii, 14, 
18, 19, and 1 Sam. xvi, 6-12). 
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B. Descendants of Ham, and their locality.—The loose 
distribution which assigns ancient Asia to Shem, and 
ancient Africu to Ham, requires much modification; for 
although the Shemites had but little connection with 
Africa, the descendants of Ham had, on the contrary, 
wide settlements in Asia, not only on the shores of Syr- 
ia, the Mediterranean, and in the Arabian peninsula, 
but (as we learn from linguistic discoveries, which mi- 
nutely corroborate the letter of the Mosaic statements, 
and refute the assertions of modern Rationalism) in the 
plains of Mesopotamia. One of the most prominent 
facts alleged in Gen. x is the foundation of the earliest 
monarchy by the grandson of Ham in Babylonia. “Cush 
[the eldest son of Ham] begat Nimrod . . . the begin- 
ning of whose kingdom was Babel [ Babylon], and Erech, 
and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar” (vers. 6, 
8,10). Here we have a primitive Babylonian empire 
distinctly declared to have been Hamitic through Cush. 
For the complete vindication of this statement of Gene- 
sis from the opposite statements of Bunsen, Niebuhr, 
Heeren, and others, we must refer the reader to Raw- 
linson’s Five great Monarchies, vol. i, chap. iii, compared 
with his Historical Evidences, ete. (Bampton Lectures), 
p- 18, 68, 355-357. The idea of an “Asiatic Cush” was 
declared by Bunsen to be “an imagination of interpret- 
ers, the child of despair” (Phil. of Univ. History, i, 191). 
But in 1858, Sir H. Rawlinson, having obtained a num- 
ber of Babylonian documents more ancient than any 
previously discovered, was able to declare authoritative- 
ly that the early inhabitants of South Babylonia were 
of a cognate race with the primitive colonists both of 
Arabia and of the African Ethiopia (Rawlinson’s Herod- 
otus, i, 442). He found their vocabulary to be undoubt- 
edly Cushite or Ethiopian, belonging to that stock of 
tongues which in the sequel were everywhere more or 
less mixed up with the Shemitic languages, but of which 
we have the purest modern specimens in the Mahra of 
southern Arabia and the Galla of Abyssinia (¢bid., note 
He found, also, that the traditions both of Babylon 
and Assyria pointed to a connection in very early times 
between Ethiopia, Southern Arabia, and the cities on 
the lower Euphrates. We have here evidence both of 
the widely-spread settlements of the children of Ham 
in Asia as well as Africa, and (what is now especially 
valuable) of the truth of the 10th chapter of Genesis as 
an ethnographical document of the highest importance. 
Some writers push the settlements of Ham still more 
towards the east; Feldhoff (Die Volkertafel der Genesis, 
p. 69), speaking generally of them, makes them spread, 
not simply to the south and south-west of the plains of 
Shinar, but east and south-east also; he accordingly lo- 
cates some of the family of Cush in the neighborhood 
of the Paropamisus chain [the Hindi Kish |, which he 
coes so far as to call the centre whence the Cushites 
emanated, and he peoples the greater part of Hindistan, 
Birmah, and China with the posterity of the children of 
Cush (see under their names in this art.). Dr. Prichard 
(Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology) compares the phi- 
losophy and the superstitions of the ancient Egyptians + 
with those of the Hindfis, and finds “so many phenom- 


“These are the sons of HAM, 
after their families (ommend, or clans), after their tongues (orsid>), 
in their countries (amxo~3), [and] in their nations” (0777753), Gen. x, 20. 
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ena of striking congruity” between these nations that 
he is induced to conclude that they were descended from 
a common origin. Nor ought we here to omit that the 
‘Arminian historian Abulfaragius among the countries 
assigned to the sons of Ham expressly includes both 
Scindia and India, by which he means such parts of 
Hindfistan as lie west and east of the river Indus (Greg. 
Abul-Pharagii, Hist. Dynast. (ed. Pocock, Oxon. 1673], 
Dyn. i, p. 17). 

“The sons of Ham are stated to haye been “ Cush,” and 
Mizraim, and Phut, and Caanan” (Gen. x, 6; comp. 1 
Chron. i, 8). It is remarkable that a dual form (Miz- 
raim) should occur in the first generation, indicating a 
country, and not a person or a tribe, and we are there- 
fore inclined to suppose that the gentile noun in the plu- 
ral O°", differing alone in the pointing from 077372, 
originally stood here, which would be quite consistent 
with the plural forms of the names of the Mizraite tribes 
which follow, and analogous to the singular forms of the 
names of the Canaanite tribes, except the Sidonians, 
who are mentioned, not as a nation, but under the name 
of their forefather Sidon. 

The name of Ham alone, of the three sons of Noah, 
if our identification be correct, is known to have been 
given to a country. Egypt is recognised as the “land 
of Ham” in the Bible (Psa. Lxxviii, 51; ev, 23; evi, 22), 
and this, though it does not prove the identity of the 
Egyptian name with that of the patriarch, certainly fa- 
vors it, and establishes the historical fact that Egypt, 
settled by the descendants of Ham, was peculiarly his 
territory. The name Mizraim we believe to confirm 
this. The restriction of Ham to Egypt, unlike the case, 
if we may reason inferentially, of his brethren, may be 
accounted for by the very early civilization of this part 
of the Hamitic territory, while much of the rest was 
comparatively barbarous. Egypt may also have been 
the first settlement of the Hamites whence colonies 
went forth, as we know was the case with the Philis- 
tines. See Capnror. 

I. Cusit (Josephus Xotcoe) “reigned over the Ethi- 
opians” [ A,fricun Cushites]; Jerome (in Queest. Hebr. in 
Genes.), “ Both the Arabian Ethiopia, which was the 
parent country, and the African, its colony” | Abyssinia = 
Cush in the Vulg. and Syr.]; but these gradations (con- 
fining Cush first to the western shore of the Red Sea, 
and then extending the nation to the Arabian Peninsu- 
la) require further extension; modern discoveries tally 
with this most ancient ethnographical record in placing 
Cush on the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. When 
Rosenmiiller (Scholia im Ges. ad loc.) claims Josephus 
for an Asiatic Cush as well as an African one, he ex- 
ceeds the testimony of the historian, who says no more 
than that “the Hthiopiuns of his day called themselves 
Cushites, and not only they, but all the Asiatics also, 
gave them that name” (Ant. i,6,2), But Josephus does 
not specify what Ethiopians he means: the form of his 
statement leads to the opposite conclusion rather, that 
the Ethiopians were Africans merely, excluded from all 
the Asiatics [bm éavriy re kal roy tv rH "Acia way- 
Twv |, the éavrw@y referring to the AiSiomec just men- 
tioned. (For a better interpretation of Josephus here, 
see Volney, Systeme Geogr. des Hébreux, in (Euvres, v, 
224.) The earlist empire, that of Nimrod, was Cushite, 
literally and properly, not per catachresin, as Heeren, 
Bunsen, and others would have it. Sir W. Jones (On 
the Origin and Families of Nations, in Works, iii, 202) 
shows an appreciation of the wide extent of the Cushite 
race 1 primeval times, which is much more consistent 
with the discoveries of recent times than the specula- 
tions of the neocritical school prove to be: “The chil- 
dren of Ham,” he says, “founded in Iran (the country 
of the lower Euphrates) the monarchy of the first Chal- 
deans, invented letters, etc,” (compare Rosenmiiller, as 
above quoted), According to Volney, the term Ethio- 
pran, coextensive with Cush, included eyen the Hin- 
dis; he seems, however, to mean the southern Arabians, 
who were, it is certain, sometimes called Indians (in 
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Menologio Greco, part iu, p.197. “Felix Arabia India 
vocatur .. . ubi felix vocatur India Arabica, ut ab 
Athiopica et Gangetica distinguatur,” Assemani, Bibl. 
Orient. III, ii, 569), especially the Yemenese; Jones, in- 
deed, on the ground of Sanscrit affinities (“Cus or Cush 
being among the sons of Brahma, i. e. among the pro- 
genitors of the Hindfis, and at the head of an ancient 
pedigree preserved in the Ramayan”), goes so far as to 
say, “ We can hardly doubt that the Cush of Moses and 
Valmic was an ancestor of the Indian race.” Jones, 
however, might have relied too strongly on the forged 
Purana of Wilford (Asiatic Researches, iii, 432) ; still, it 
is certain that. Oriental tradition largely (though in its 
usual exaggerated tone) confirms the Mosaic statements 
about the sons of Noah and their settlements. “In the 
Rozit ul-Suffuh it is written that God bestowed on Ham 
nine sons,” the two which are mentioned at the head of 
the list (Hind, Sind, with which comp. Abulfaragius as 
quoted in one of our notices above), expressly connected 
the Hindis with Ham, although not through Cush, who 
occurs as the sixth among the Hamite brethren. See 
the entire extract from the Khelussut ul-Akhbar of 
Khondemir in Rosenmiiller (Bib/. Geogr. Append. to ch. 
iii, vol. i, p. 109 [ Bibl. Cab.}). Bohlen (Genesis, ad loc.), 
who has a long but indistinct notice of Cush, with his 
Sanscrit predilections, is for extending Cush “as far as 
the dark India,” claiming for his view the sanction of 
Rosenm., Winer, and Schumann. When Job (xxviii, 
19) speaks of “the topaz of Ethiopia” (853-728), 
Bohlen finds a Sunscrit word in M725, and consequent~ 
ly a link between Indiu and Cush (5D, Ethiopia). He 
refers to the Syriac, Chaldzan, and Saadias versions as 
having /ndia for Cush, and (after Braun, De Vest. Sa- 
cerd. 1,115) assigns Rabbinical authority for it. Asse- 
mani, who is by Bohlen referred to in a futile hope of 
extracting evidence for the identification of Cush and 
India (of the Hindfis), has an admirable dissertation on 
the people of Arabia (Bibl. Or. III, ii, 552 sq.) ; one ele- 
ement of the Arab population he derives from Cush (see 
below). We thus conclude that the children of Ham, 
in the line of Cush, had very extensive settlements in 
Asiu, as far as the Euphrates and Persian Gulf at least, 
and probably including the district of the Indus; while 
in Africa they both spread widely in Abyssinia, and 
had settlements apparently among their kinsmen, the 
Egyptians: this we feel warranted in assuming on the 
testimony of the Arabian geographers; e. g. Abulfeda 
(in his section on Hyypt, tables, p. 110 in the original, p. 
151 trans. by Reinaud) mentions a Cush, or rather Kus, 
as the most important city in Egypt after the capital 
Fosthaht: its port on the Red Sea was Cosseyr, and it 
was a place of great resort by the Mohammedans of the 
west on pilgrimage. “The sons of Cush, where they 
once got possession, were neyer totally ejected. If they 
were at any time driven away, they returned after a 
time and recovered their ground, for which reason I 
make n» doubt but many of them in process of time re- 
turned to Chaldzea, and mixed with those of their fam- 
ily who resided there. Hence arose the tradition that 
the Babylonians not only conquered Egypt, but that the 
learning of the Egyptians came originally from Chal- 
dea; and the like account from the Egyptians, that 
people from their country had conquered Babylon, and 
that the wisdom of the Chaldwans was derived from 
them” (Bryant, On Ancient Egypt, in Works, vi, 250). 
See Cusu. 

1, Seba (Josephus YaBac) is “ universally admitted 
by critics to be the ancient name for the Egyptian [ Nu- 
bian] Meroé” (Bohlen). This is too large a statement ; 
Bochart denies that it could be Meroé, on the assump- 
tion that this city did not exist before Cambyses, rely- 
ing on the statement of Diodorus and Lucius Ampelius. 
Josephus (Ant. ii, 10), however, more accurately says 
that Saba “was a royal city of Ethiopia [Nubia], which 
Cambyses afterwards named Meroé, after the name of 
his sister.” Bochart would haye Seba to be Saba-Ma- 


or 


reb in Arabia, confounding our Seba (N20) with Sheba 
(2). ‘a i with the district around it, was no 
doubt settled by our Seba. (See Gesen. s. v., who quotes 
Burekhardt, Riippell, and Hoskins; so Corn. a Lap., Ro- 
senm., and Kalisch; Patrick agrees with Bochart; Vol- 
ney [ who differs from Bochart | yet identifies Seba with 
the modern Arabian Sabbea ; Heeren throws his au- 
thority into the scale for the Ethiopian Meroé ; so Kno- 
bel.) It supports this opinion that Seba is mentioned 
im conjunction with the other Nile lands (Ethiopia and 
Egypt) in Isa. xliii, 3, and xlvy, 14. (The Sheba of 
Arabia, and our Ethiopian Seba, as representing oppo- 
site shores of the Red Sea, are contrasted in Psa. lxxii, 
10.) See Feldhoff (Vilkertaféel, p. 71), who, however, 
discovers many Sebas both in Africa (even to the south- 
west coast of that continent) and in Asia (on the Per- 
sian Gulf), a circumstance from which he derives the 
idea that, in this grandson of their patriarch, the Ham- 
ites displayed the energy of their race by widely-ex- 
tended settlements. See Seba. 

2. Havilah (Josephus Eviiac), not to be confounded 
(as he is by Rosenm., and apparently by Patrick, after 
Bochart) with the son of Joktan, who is meutioned in 
ver. 29. Joseph. and Jerome, as quoted by Corn. a Lap., 
were not far wrong in making the Getulians (the peo- 
ple in the central part of North Africa, between the mod- 
ern Niger and the Red Sea) to be descended from the 
Cushite Havilah. Kiepert (Aibel-A tlas, fol. I) rightly 
puts our Havilah in Last Abyssinia, by the Straits of 
Bab el-Mandeb, Gesen., who takes this view, refers to 
Pliny, vi, 28, and Ptolemy, iv, 7, for the Avalite, now 
Zeilah, and adds that Saadias repeatedly renders man 


by Zeilah. Bohlen at first identifies the two Havilahs, 
but afterwards so far corrects himself as to admit, very 
properly, that there was probably on the west coast of 
the Red Sea a Havilah as well as on the east of it— 
“just in the same way as there was one Seba on the 
coast of Arabia, and another opposite to it in Ethiopia.” 
There is no such difficulty as Kalisch (Genesis, Pref. p. 
93) supposes in believing that occasionally kindred peo- 
ple should have like names. It is not more incredible 
that there should be a Havilah both in the family of 
Ham and in that of Shem (Gen. x, ver. 7, comp. witb 
yer. 29) than that there were Enochs and Lamechs 
among the posterities of both Cain and Seth (compare 
Gen. iv, 17, 18, with ver. 18, 25). Kalisch’s cumbrous 
theory of a vast extent of country from the Persian 
Gulf running to the south-west and crossing the Red 
Sea, of the general name of Havilah (possessed at one 
end by the son of Joktan, and at the other by the son 
of Cush), removes no difficulty, and, indeed, is unneces- 
sary. There is no “apparent discrepancy” (of which he 
speaks, p- 249) in the Mosaic statement of two Havilahs 
of distinct races, nor any violation of consistency when 
fairly judged by the nature of the case. Michaelis and 
Feldhoff strangely flounder about in their opposite con- 
jectures: the former supposes our Havilah to be the land 
of the Chvalisci, on the Caspian, the latter places it in 
China Proper, about Pekin (!). See HAVILAH. 

8. Sabtah (Joseph. Da/3a0a, SacOac) is by Josephus, 
with great probability, located immediately north of the 
preceding, in the district east of Meroé, between the As- 
tabaras (Tacazze), a tributary of the Nile, and the Red 
Sea, the country of the A stabari, as the Greeks called 
them (SaaSnvoi dvopaZovrar 6& ’AoraBapor map 
“EdAnow, Ant. i, 6, 2). Kalisch quite agrees in this 
opinion, and Gesenius substantially, when he places Sab- 
tah on the south-west coast of the Red Sea, where was 
the Ethiopian city SaBar. (See Strabo, xvi, p. 770 
[ed. Casaub. ], and Ptolemy, iv, 10.) Rosenm., Bohlen, 
and Knobel, with less propriety, place it in Arabia, with 
whom agree Delitsch and Keil, while Feldhoff, with his 
usual extravagance, identifies it with Thibet. See SAB- 
TAH. 

4. Raamah (Josephus ‘Péypa, ‘Péypoc) and his two 
sons Sheba (Sada) and Dedan (Tovdadag) are separ- 
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ated by Josephus and Jerome, who place the last-men-~ 
tioned in West Athiopia (AiSiomcdy &Svoe rév ’Rome- 
piwy, which Jerome translates Gens Avthiopice in occi- 
dentali plaga). Ezekiel, however, in xxvii, 20, 22, men- 
tions these three names together in connection with 
Arabia, According to Niebuhr, who, in his map of Ye~ 
men, has a province called Sabié, and the town of Sab- 
bea (in long. 43° 30’, lat. 18°), the country south of Sa- 
bié abounds with traces of the name and family of Cush. 
Without doubt, we have here veritable Cushite settlers 
in Arabia (Assemani, Bibl. Oriental. III, ii, 554), All 
the commentators whom we have named (with the ex- 
ception of Feldhoff) agree in the Arabian locality of 
these grandsons and son of Cush. A belt of country 
stretching from the Red Sea, opposite the Ethiopian 
Havilah, to the south of the Persian Gulf, across Arabia, 
comprises the settlements of Raamah and his two sons. 
The city called ‘Péypa, or ‘Piya, by Ptolemy (vi, 7), 
within this tract, closely resembles Raamah, as it is 
written in the original (77237) ; so does the island Dé- 
den, in the Persian Gulf, resemble the name of one of 
the sons, Dedan. See Devan. 

5. Sabtechah (Joseph. TaBacaba, SaBanalac) is by 
Kalisch thought to have settled in Lthiopia, and the 
orm of the word favors the opinion, the other com- 
pounds of Sa) being apparently of Ethiopic or Cushite 
origin. “Its obyious resemblance to the Ethiopian 
name Subatok, discovered on Egyptian monuments 
(comp. the king NO, in 2 Kings xvii, 4, and the Sebe- 
chus of Manetho), renders its position in Arabia, or at 
the Persian Gulf, iraprobable; but Samydace, in Gedro- 
sia (as Bochart supposes), or Tabochosta, in Persia (as 
Bohlen suggests), or Satakos, are out of the question. 
The Targum of Jonathan renders it here "8423 (Zingi), 
which is the Arabic name for the African district Zan- 
quebar, and which is not inappropriate here” (Kalisch). 
See SABTECHAH. 

6. Nimrod (Joseph. NeBpwdnc), the mighty founder 
of the earliest imperial power, is the grandest name, not 
only among the children of Ham, but in primeval his- 
tory. He seems to have been deified under the title of 
Bilu-Nipru, or Bel-Nimrod, which may be translated 
“the god of the chase,” or “the great hunter.” (The 
Greek forms NeSpwd and NeBpwO serve to connect Ni- 
pru with 70). The native root is thought to be ra- 
par, “to pursue,” or “cause to flee,” Rawlinson, p. 196.) 
He is noticed here in his place, in passing, because 
around his name and exploits has gathered a mass of 
Eastern tradition from all sources, which entirely corrob- 
orates the statement of Moses, that the primitive em- 
pire of the Chaldeans was Cushite, and that its people 
were closely connected with Egypt, and Canaan, and 
Ethiopia. Rawlinson (Five Great Mon., chap. ii) has 
collected much of this tradition, and shown that the 
hints of Herodotus as to the existence of an A static 
Ethiopia as well as an African one (iii, 94; vii, 70), 
and that the traditional belief which Moses of Chorene, 
the Armenian historian, has, for instance, that Nimrod 
is in fact Belus, and grandson of Cush by Mizraim (a 
statement substantially agreeing with that of the Bi- 
ble), have been too strongly confirmed by all recent re- 
searches (among the cuneiform inscriptions) in compar- 
ative philology to be set aside by criticism based on the 
mere conjectures of ingenious men, it would appear 
that Nimrod not only built cities, and conquered exten- 
sive territories, “ subduing or expelling the various tribes 
by which the country was previously occupied” (Raw- 
linson, p. 195; comp. Gen. x, 10-12 [marginal version ]), 
put established a dynasty of some eleven or twelve mon- 
archs. By-and-by (about 1500 B.C. ; see Rawlinson, p. 
223) the ancient Chaldzans, the stock of Cush and peo- 
ple of Nimrod, sank into obscurity, crushed by a foreign 
Shemitic stock, destined after some seven or eight cen- 
turies of submission to revive to a second tenure of im- 
perial power, which culminated in grandeur under the 
magnificent Nebuchadnezzar. See Nmop, 
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IL. Mizrarm (Joseph. Mecpaty, Meorpaipoc), that is, 
the father of Zgypt, is the second son of Cush. + OF this 
dual form of a man’s name we have other instances in 
Ephraim and Shaharaim (1 Chron. viii, 8). We sim- 
ply call the reader’s attention to the fact, vouched for in 
this genealogy of the Hamites, of the nearness of kindred 
between Nimrod and Mizraim. This point, is of great 
yalue in the study of ancient Eastern history, and will 
reconcile many difficulties which would otherwise be 
insoluble, “For the last 3000 years it is to the Shemi- 
tic and Indo-European races that the world has been 
mainly indebted for its advancement; but it was other- 
wise in the first ages. Lyypt and Babylon, Mizraim 
and Nimrod, both descendants of Ham, led the way and 
acted as the pioneers of mankind in the various untrod- 
den fields of art, literature, and science. Alphabetic 
writing, astronomy, history, chronology, architecture, 
plastic art, sculpture, navigation, agriculture, and tex- 
tile industry, seem, all of them, to have had their origin 
in one or other of these two countries” (Rawlinson, p. 75). 

If, as some suppose, Mizraim in the lists of Gen. x, 
and 1 Chron. i, stands for Mizrim, we should take the 
singular Mazor to be the name of the progenitor of the 
Egyptian tribes. It is remarkable that Mazor appears 
to be identical in signification with Ham, so that it may 
be but another name of the patriarch. See Keypr. In 
this case the mention of Mizraim (or Mizrim) would be 
geographical, and not indicative of a Mazor, son of Ham. 

The Mizraites, like the descendants of Ham, occupy 
a territory wider than that bearing the name of Miz- 
raim. We may, however, suppose that Mizraim in- 
cluded all the first settlements, and that in remote times 
other tribes besides the Philistines migrated, or extend- 
ed their territories. This we may infer to have been 
the case with the Lehabim (Lubim) or Libyans, for 
Manetho speaks of them as in the remotest period of 
Egyptian history subject to the Pharaohs. He tells us 
that under the first king of the third dynasty, of Mem- 
yhites, Necherophes, or Necherochis, “the Libyans re- 
volted from the Egyptians, but, on account of a wonder- 
fal increase of the moon, submitted through fear” (Cory’s 
Ane. Frag. 2d edit. p. 100,101). It is unlikely that at 
this very early time the Memphite kingdom ruled far, 
if at all, beyond the western boundary of Egypt. See 
Mizrai. 

Land of Ham.—By this and similar poetic terms the 
Psalmist designates Lgypt in Psa. ev, 23 (“Jacob so- 
journed in the land of Ham,” 0% Y78a, here parallel 
and synonymous with 09779, with which compare ver. 
27, and cyi, 22, 23), and in Psa, Lxxviii, 51 (where “the 
tabernacles of Ham,” DM-TDAN, is again parallel with 
77%). What in these passages is the poeticul name 
of Egypt in Hebrew, was among the Egyptians them- 
selves probably the domestic and usual designation of 
their country (Gresenius). According to Gesenius, this 
name of Ham (“Coptic Chem,” for which Lepsius, how- 
ever, substitutes another word, Hem [Memph. ] or hem 
[Thebaic ]) is derived from the swarthy complexion of 
the people (what Gesenius calls Coptic Lepsius desig- 
nates by the now more usual term J// emphitic : Gesenius 
adds the Sahidic | Lepsius’s Thebaic| form of “our word 
Keme (from kem, black]; but Lepsius denies that the 
name of Egypt, Zam [O17 j, has “ any direct connection” 
with this word , he substitutes the root hém, or hem 
[ Memphitie ], which is softened into hhem, or hhem, in 
the sister dialect of Thebes; the meaning of which is fo 
be hot [ fattam, Lee. Asgypt. Lat. p. 653, 671]. Chemi, 
however, and Khem, are, no doubt, the constantly used 
terms for the name of the country [see Tattam, p. 155, 
560, and Uhlemann, Copt. Gr. et Lex. p- 154]), while 
Lepsius says, “not from the color of its inhabitants, 
which was red, but from that of its soil, which formed a 
strong contrast with the adjacent countries,” (Comp. 
Herodotus's pedayycoy, i, 12, and Plutarch’s Atyur- 
TOV ev TOLE padLoTa fiekayyelov ovcay . Xnia 
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roglyphie language the name occurs as KM. The in- 
scription of it, as it frequently occurs on the Rosetta 
stone, is pronounced by Champollion, Akerblad, and 
Spohn, Chmé (Gesen. Thes. p. 489). The name by which 
Egypt is commonly called in Hebrew, 57737 (1152 
should probably be translated Egypt in 2 Kings xix, 2+: 
Isa. xix, 6; xxxvii, 25, and Micah yii, 12; Gesen, and 
Fiirst, s. v.), was not used by the Egyptians (Bihr, He- 
rodot. note, ad |. ¢.), but by Astatics it appears to have 
been much used of the land of the Nile, as is evident 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. 


Assyrian, Muzri. The Arabic name of the present cap- 
ital of Egypt is El Mazr, and the country also is Mzsr 
(Sir H. Rawlinson, Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. xiv, pt. 1, p. 18; 
Lepsius, in Herzog, s. v. Egypt). Josephus (A xt, i, 6, 
2) renders the Hebrew name of Egypt by Méozvpn, and 
of the people by Meorpaior. Whether, however, we re- 
gard the native name from the father, or the Asiatic 
from the son, they both vouch for the Hamiétic character 
of Egypt, which probably differed from all the other set- 
tlements of this race in having Ham himself as the act- 
ual doxnydc of the nation, among whom also he per- 
haps lived and died. This circumstance would afford 
sufficient reason both why the nation itself should re- 
gard the father as their eponymus rather than the son, 
who only succeeded him in the work of settlement, and 
why, moreover, foreigners with no other interest than 
simply to distinguish one Hamitic colony from another 
should have preferred for that purpose the name of the 
son, which would both designate this particular nation, 
and at the same time distinguish it from such as were 
kindred to it. 

On the sons of Mizraim we must be brief, Josephus 
noticed the different fortune which had attended the 
names of the sons from that of the grandsons of Ham, es- 
pecially in the family of Mizraim; for while “time haul 
not hurt” the former, of the latter he says (Ant. i, 6, 2), 
“we know nothing but their names.” Jerome (who im 


| these points mostly gives us only the echo of Josephus) 


says similarly: “ Czeteree sex gentes ignote sunt nobis 
+ ++ quia usque ad oblivionem preteritorum nominum 
pervenere.” They both, indeed, except two names from 
the obscurity which had oppressed the other six, Labim 
and Philistim, and give them “a local habitation with 
their name.” What this is we shall notice soon; mean- 
while we briefly state such identifications of the others 
as have occurred to commentators. Josephus, it will be 
observed, renders all these plural Hebrew names by sin- 
gular forms, These plurals seem to indicate clans speak- 
ing their own languages (comp. ver. 20, which surmounts 
our table), centered around their patriarch, from whom, 
of course, they derived their gentile name: thus, Ludim 
from Lud; Pathrusim from Pathros, ete, (Feldhoff, p. 
94). Lenormant notices the fact of so many nations 
emerging from Egypt, and spreading over Africa (LA sie 
Occidentale, p. 244), for he understands these names to be 
of peoples, not individuals; so Michaelis, Spicileg. p. 254, 
who quotes Aben-Ezra for the same opinion. Aben- 
Ezra, however, does not herein represent the general 
opinion of the Jewish doctors. The relative DW”... 
“WR misled him; he thought it necessarily implied Jo- 
cality, and not a personal antecedent. Mendelssohn de- 
clares him wrong in this view, and refers to Gen, xlix, 
24, “Tt is probable,” he adds, “ that Ludim and the oth- 
er names were those of men, who gave their names to 
their descendants. Such was the opinion of Rashi, ete.,” 
who takes the same view as the old Jewish historian. 


1. Ludim (Josephus Aovdreijtoc) is not to be con- 
founded with Shem’s son Lud (ver, 22), the progenitor 
of the Lydians. The Ludim are often mentioned in 
Scripture (Isa. Lxvi, 19; Jer. xlvi, 9; Ezek. xxvii, 10; 
XXX, 5) as a warlike nation, skilled in the use of spear 
and bow, and seem to have been employed (much as the 
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The Median form of 
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Ethiopia for these Ludim ; one of his reasons being based 
on their use of the bow, as he learns of Herodotus, Stra- 
bo, Heliodorus, and Diodorus Siculus, But the people 
of North Africa were equally dexterous with this imple- 
ment of war; we have therefore no difficulty in connect- 
ing the Ludim with the country through which the 
river Lud or Laud ran (Pliny, v, 2), in the province of 
Tingitania (Tangier); so Bohlen, Delitasch, and Feld- 
hoff, which last writer finds other names of cognate or- 
igin in North Africa, e. g. the tribe called Luduya, in- 
habiting one of the oases, and the district of Ludamar, 
in Nigritia, Kalisch suggests the Egyptian Letopolis or 
Letus, aut Clarke the J/areotis of Egypt; while Keil 
supposes the Berber tribe Lewdtah; and Lenormant 
(LP Asie Occid. p. 244) the Nubians ; they think a prox- 
imity to Egypt would be most compatible with the fact 
that the Ludim were Egyptian auxiliaries (Jer. xlvi, 9). 
See Luprm. 

2. Amamim (Josephus ’Evevisoc) are, with unusual 
unanimity, placed by the commentators in Egypt. Cal- 
met represents the older opinion, quoting Jonathan's 
Targ. for the Mureotis.. Knobel (with whom agree De- 


‘litasch, Keil, and Feldhoff) places them in the Delta, the 


Sept. rendering ‘Eveperieiue suggesting to him Sanemhit, 
the Egyptian word for north country. The word occurs 
nowhere else in the Old Testament. See AMAMIM. 

3. Lehabim (Josephus AaBretp, AaBijoc) is, with ab- 
solute unanimity, including even Jerome and Josephus 
(who says, A. rov karotcnoavroc ty AtBin Kai THY 
xeoav ad’ abrotv cudécaytoc), identified with the 
shorter word p77, Lubim, in 2 Chron. xii, 3; xvi, 8; 
and again in Nahum iii,9; Dan. xi,43. They are there 
the Libyans; Bochart limits the word to the Liby-egyp- 
tii, on the west frontier of Egypt; so Knobel. The He- 
brew word has been connected (by Bochart) with man, 
and the plur. of am, which means flame; Rashi sup- 
posing that they are so called “ because their faces were 
inflamed with the sun’s heat” (Isa. xiii, 8), from their 
residence so near the torrid.zone. Hitzig’s idea that 
the Lehabim may be Nubians is also held by Lenor- 
mant (L’ Asie Occid. p. 244). The opinion of the latter 
is based upon the general principle entertained by him, 


that, as Cush peopled Ethiopia, and Phut Libya, and | 
Canaan Phenicia, so to Mizraim must be appropriated 


Egypt, or (at least) the vicinity of that country. There 
is some force in this view, although the application of 
it in the case of Lehabim need not confine his choice to 
Nubia. Libya, with which the name is associated by 
most writers since Josephus, is contiguous to Egypt, on 
its western frontier, and would answer the conditions as 
well as Nubia, See LeEHABIM. 

4. Naphtuhim (Josephus Nédepoc), according to Bo- 
chart and Rosenmiiller, should be identified with Neph- 
tys, in the north of Egypt; Bohlen suggests the Nobate, 
in Libya; Corn. a Lap. the Numidians ; Patrick (after 
Grotius) Nepata, in Ethiopia; but none of these opin- 
ions appear to us so probable as that of Knobel, who 
thus vindicates for the Memphitic, or Middle Egyptians, 
the claim to be the Naphtuhim. Memphis was the 
chief seat of the worship of Phthah, an Egyptian deity. 
If the plural possessive particle na=ot rov (Uhlemann, 
sec. 14, 1) be prefixed, we get the word na-Ptahh, the 
people of Phthah, oi roti ®Odr, just as the Moabites are 
designated the people of Chemosh (Numb. xxi, 29; Jer. 
xlyiii, 46), and the Hebrews the people of Jehovah (Ezek. 
xxxvi, 20). See NAPHTUHIM. 

5. Pathrusim (Josephus PeSowaipoc) are undoubtedly 
the people of Upper Egypt, or the Thebaid, of which 
the capital, Thebes, is mentioned, under the name of Vo 
and No-Amon, in Nahum iii, 8; Ezek. xxx, 14-16; ancl 
Jer. xlvi, 25. Pathros is an Egyptian name, signifying 
the South country (pet-res), which may possibly include 
Nubia also; in Isa, xi, 11, and probably Jer. xliv, 15, 
Pathros is mentioned as distinct from, though in close 
connection with, Egypt. By Greek and Roman writ- 
ers the Thebaid is called Nomus Phaturites (Pliny, Hist. 
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Nat. v, 9; Ptol. iv, 5, 69). So Bochart, Bohlen, De- 
litzsch, Kalisch, Keil, Knobel. Brugsch’s suggestion 
that our word comes from Pa-Hathor, that is, the Nome 
of Hathor, an Egyptian deity of the nether world, is 
an improbable one. See PArHRuSIM. 


6. Casluhim (Josephus XeoAotpwoc). Tn addition to 


what is said under the article CasLunm, it may be ob- | 


served that the Coptic (Basmuric) name of the district 
called Casiotis, which Rosenmiiller writes Chadsaieloihe, 
is compounded of ¢es, a “mount,” and dokh, “to burn,” 
and well indicates a rugged and arid country, out of 
which a colony may be supposed to have emigrated to 
a land called so nearly after their own home. (Comp. 
mide, and Cheslokh, and Kodyie, with the metathesis 
which Gesenius suggests.) This proximity to south- 
west Palestine of their original abode also exactly cor- 
responds to the relation between these Casluhim and 
the next mentioned people, expressed in the parenthet- 
ical clause, “Out of whom came Philistim” (Gen. x, 
14) ; i. e. the Philistines were a colony of the Casluhim, 
probably drafted off into the neighboring province in 
consequence of the poverty of their parental home, the 
very cause which we may suppose impelled some of the 
Casluhim themselves to seek a more favorable settle- 
ment on the south-east shore of the Black Sea, in Col- 
chis. 

Philistim (Josephus ®vArsrwdc), who, according to 
Josephus, suggested to the Greeks the name of Pales- 
tine. We here advert to the various readings of the 
Hebrew text suggested by Michaelis (Spicileg. p. 278), 
who, after Rashi and Masius, would transpose the sen- 
tence thus: ‘bp DY ANS TUN Ba-rRd ‘ODM, 
that is, “And Casluhim, and Capthorim (out of whom 
came Philistim”). This transposition makes Caphtorim 
the origin of the Philistines, according to Amos 1x, 7, 
and perhaps Deut. 11, 23; Jer. xlvii, 4. Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, and Bohlen assent to this change, but there is 
no authority for it either in MSS., Targums, or Ver- 
sions; and another rendering of the passage, “Out of 
whom came Philistim and Caphtorim,” is equally with- 
out foundation. In the Hebrew text, as well as the 
Targums and the Sept., Philistim alone appears as a sub- 
ject, all the other proper names (including the last, 
Caphtorim) have the objective sign P&, 73, and rove. 
This is decisive. See PHILISTINES, 

7. Cupthorim (Josephus Xe@Sdprptog by Onkelos is 
rendered “NPLADDP, “ Cappadocians ;” in the Peshito 
also “ Cappadocians.” So the other Targums, and (ac- 
cording to Calmet) “veteres omnes ac recentiores stant 
pro Cappadocibus.” See Capntior. In support of the 
opinion advanced concerning the Caphthorim in this 
article, it may be observed that in the Mishna (Cethu- 
both [Surenh. ], iii, 103), the very word of the Targum, 
N POPP, Cappadocia, repeatedly occurs; and (what 
escaped the notice of Bochart) Maimonides, an excellent 
authority in Egyptian topography, and Bartenora, both 
in their notes explain this Caphutkaja to be Caphtor, 
and identify it with Damietta, in the north of Egypt, in 
the immediate vicinity of that Casiotis where we placed 
the primitive Casluhim, It may be added, as some 
support to our own opinion, that Benjamin of Tudela 
says (Asher, p. 158; ed. Bohn, p. 121, 123), “ Damietta 
is Caphtor in Scripture.” 

Ill. Puur (Josephus Poirne), the third son of Ham, 
is thus noticed by Josephus (Ant. i, 6, 2): “Phut was 
the founder of Libya; he called the inhabitants Phut- 
ites, after himself; there is a river in the country of the 
Moors which bears that name; whence it is that we 
may see the greatest part of the Grecian historiograph- 
ers mention that river and the adjoining country by the 


| appellation of Phut ; but its present name has been given . 


it from one of the sons of Mizraim, who was called Libys 
[the progenitor of the Lehabim].” Jerome of course 
adopts this view, which has also been endorsed by Bo- 
chart, Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Bohlen, De 
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litzsch, Keil, and Kalisch. The versions corroborate it 
also, Jor in Jer. xlvi, 9 [Sept. xxvi, 9], 5B (Phut) is 
rendered “Libyans” in the A.V., Libyes in the Vulg., 
and Ai@vec in the Sept. Similarly the 4B of Ezek. 
xxx, 5, is “Libya” in the A. V., Libycs in the Vulg., and 
AiBvec in the Sept. (so xxxviii, 5). Like some of their 
kindred races, the children of Phut are celebrated in the 
Scriptures “as a warlike, well-armed tribe, sought as 
allies, and dreaded as enemies” (Kalisch). Phut means 
a bow; and the nation seems to have been skilled in 
archery, according to the statements of the Bible. We 
may add, in confirmation of the preceding view of the 
locality of Phut, that the Coptic name of Libya, nearest 
to Egypt, was Phaiat. The supposition of Hitzig that 
Phut was [odrea, west of Libya, on the north coast of 
Africa, and of Kalisch that it might have been Buto, 
the capital of the Delta, on the south shore of the Butic 
lake, are unlikely to find much acceptance by the side 
of the universal choice of all the chief writers, which 
we have indicated above. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 1, has 
mentioned the river, referred to by Josephus, as the Fut 
[or Phuth], and Ptolemy, in like manner, as the ®F0us, 
iv, 1, 3; comp. Michaelis, Spicileg. i, 160.) It must be 
admitted that Josephus and those who have followed 
him are vague in their identification. Libya was of 
vast extent; as, however, it extended to the Egyptian 
frontier, it will, perhaps, best fulfil all the conditions of 
the case, keeping in view the military connection which 
seems to have existed between Phut and Egypt, if we 
deposit the posterity of Phut in Eastern Libya contigu- 
ous to Egypt, not pressing too exactly the statement of 
Josephus, who probably meant no more, by his reference 
to the country of the Moors and the river Phut, than 
the readily allowed fact that in the vast and unexplored 
regions of Africa might be found traces, in certain local 
names, of this ancient son of Ham. ‘The only objection 
to this extent of Libya is that this part of the country 
has already been assigned to the Lehabim (see above). 
To us, however, it seems sufficient to obviate this diffi- 
culty to hold that while the Lehabim impinged on the 
border of Upper Egypt, the children of Phut were con- 
tiguous to Lower Egypt, and extended westward along 
the north coast of Africa, and into the very interior of 
the continent. Phut was no doubt of much greater ex- 
tent than the Lehabim, who were only a branch of Miz- 
raim; for it will be observed that in the case of Phut, 
unlike his brothers, he is mentioned alone without chil- 
dren, Their settlements are included in the general 
name of their father Phut, without the subdivisions into 
which the districts colonized by his brothers’ children 
were arranged. The designation, therefore, of Phut is 
generic; of Ludim, Lehabim, ete., specific, and in terxi- 
tory limited, 


IV. Canaan (Josephus Xavdavoc) was the youngest 
of the sons of Ham, and there is less obscurity concern- 
ing his descendants. “Canaan, the fourth son of Ham,” 
says Josephus (A nt. i, 6,2), “inhabited the country now 
called Judea (rijy viv kadoupéyny Lovdaiay. In the 
time of Josephus, it must be recollected, this included 
the entire country which we loosely call the Holy Land), 
and called it after his own name, Canaan.” This coun- 
try is more distinctly described than any other in Holy 
Scripture, and in the record of Ham’s family in Gen, ae 
its boundary is sketched (see ver. 19), excluding the dis- 
trict east of the Jordan. The name Canaan, however, 
18 sometimes used in a more limited sense than is indi- 
cated here and elsewhere. Thus,in Numb. xiii, 29, “the 
Canaanites” are said to “dwell by the sea and by the 
coast of the Jordan” (i. e, obviously in the lowlands, both 
maritime and inland), in opposition to the Hittites and 
others who occupy the highlands. This limitation prob- 
ably indicates the settlements of Canaun only—as a sep- 
arate tribe, apart from those of his sons—afterwards to be 
enumerated (compare, for a similar limitation of a more 
extensive name, Cesar, De Bell. Gall. i, 1, where Gallia 


has both a specific and a generic sense; comp, also the 
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specific as well as generic meaning of Angle or Engle in 
the Saxon Chronicle [ Gibson, p. 13; Thorpe, i, 21] “ of 
Angle comon ... East Engla, Middel Angla”). On 
the much-vexed questions of the curse of Noah (who 
was the object of it, and what was the extent) we can 
here only touch. See Noan. What we have already 
discovered, however, of the power, energy, and wadely- 
spread dominion of the sons of Ham, whom we have 
hitherto mentioned, offers some guidance to the solution 
of at least the latter question. The remarkable enter- 
prise of the Cushite hero, Nimrod; his establishment of 
imperial power, as an advance on patriarchal govern- 
ment; the strength of the Egypt of Mizraim, and its 
long domination over the house of Israel; and the evi- 
dence which now and then appears that even Phut Gvho 
is the most obscure in his fortunes of all the Hamitic 
race) maintained a relation to the descendants of Shem 
which was far from servile or subject—all clearly tend to 
limit the application of Noah’s maledictory prophecy to 
the precise terms in which it was indited: “Cursed be 
Canaan; a servant of servants shall he [not Cush, not 
Mizraim, not Phut; but he] be to his brethren” (Gen. 
ix, 25); “that is,” says Aben-Ezra, “to Cush, Mizraim, 
and Phut, his father’s sons”—with remarkable inatten- 
tion to the context: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Ja- 
phet . . . and Canaan shall he is servant” (ver. 26, 27). 
If we, then, confine the imprecation to Canaan, we can 
without difficulty trace its accomplishment in the sub- 
jugation of the tribes which issued from him, to the chil- 
dren of Israel from the time of Joshua to that of Dayid. 
Here would be verified Canaan’s servile relation to Shem; 
and when imperial Rome finally wrested “the sceptre 
from Judah,” and (“dwelling in the tents of Shem”) oc- 
cupied the East and whatever remnants of Canaan were 
left in it, would not this accomplish that further pre- 
diction that Japhet, too, should be lord of Canaan, and ~ 
that (as it would seem to be tacitly implied) mediately, 
through his occupancy of “the tents of Shem ?” 

1, Sidon (Josephus DuWwy 0 tg’ “EMAhvwr cai viv 
kaXeirat, Ant. 1, 6,2) founded the ancient metropolis of 
Phoenicia, the renowned city called after his own name, 
and the mother-city of the still more celebrated Tyre: 
on the commercial enterprise of these cities, which reach- 
ed even to the south of Britain, see Spon; Tyre. 

2. Heth (Josephus Xerraioc) was the father of the 
well-known Hittites, who lived in the south of Palestine 
around Hebron and Beersheba; in the former of which 
places the family sepulchre of Abraham was purchased 
of them (Gen. xxiii,3). Esau married “two daughters 
of Heth,” who gave great sorrow to their husband’s 
mother (Gen, xxvii, 46). 

3. The Jebusite (Josephus "IeBouvcatoc) had his chief 
residence in and around Jerusalem, which bore the name 
of the patriarch of the tribe, the son of Canaan, Jebus. 
The Jebusites lost their stronghold only in the time of 
David. 

4. The Amorite (Josephus Apoppatoc) seems to have 
been the largest and most powerful of the tribes of Ca- 
naan. (The name “Amorites” frequently denotes the 
inhabitants of the entire country.) This tribe oceupied 
portions of territory on both sides of the Jordan, but its 
strongest hold was in “the hill country” of Judah, as it 
was afterwards called, 

5. The Girgasite (Josephus Tepyecatoc) cannot be for 
certain identified. (Origen conjectured that the Gir- 
gasites might be the Gergesenes of Matt. viii, 18.) 

6. The Hivite (Josephus Evatoc ?) lived partly in the 
neighborhood of Shechem, and partly at the foot of Her- 
mon and Lebanon. 

7. The Arkite (Josephus adds for once a locality— 
‘Apovkaiog 6é [éoyer] “Apkny riy tv rp AtBavy, Ant. 
i, 6, 2) lived in the Pheenician city of Arce, north of 
Tripolis. Under the emperors of Rome it bore the name 
of Cesarea (Libani). It was long celebrated in the 
time of the Crusades. Its ruins are still extant at Tell 
Arka (Burekhardt, Syria, p. 162), 
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_8. The Sinite (Josephus Sewatoc) probably dwelt near 
his brother, the Arkite, on the mountain fortress of Sw- 
vac, mentioned by Strabo (xy, 755) and by Jerome. 

9, The Arvadite (Josephus ‘Apoudatoc) is mentioned 
by Josephus as occupying an island which was very cel- 
ebrated in Pheenician history, (Strabo describes it in 
xvi, 753.) “The men of A rvad” are celebrated by Ezek. 
xxvii, 8,11, See ArvAb. 

10, The Zemarite (Josephus Yapapatoc) inhabited 
the town of Simyra (Xipupa, mentioned by Strabo), 
near the river Eleutherus, at the western extremity of 
the mountains of Lebanon; extensive ruins of this city 
oi found at the present day bearing the name of Swm- 
rah. 

11. The Hamathite (Josephus ‘ApwaStoc). “The en- 
tering in of Hamath” indicates the extreme northern 
frontier of the Holy Land, as “the river of Egypt” does 
its southernmost limit (1 Kings viii, 65 sq.). 

In the verse following the enumeration of these names, 
the sacred writer says, “ Afterwards were the families of 
the Canaanites spread abroad.” This seems to indicate 
subsequent conquests made by them previous to their 
own subjugation by the Israelites, “To show the great 
goodness of God towards Israel,” says the Jewish com- 
mentator Mendelssohn, “ Moses records in Gen. x the 
original narrow limits of the land possessed by the Ca- 
naanites, which they were permitted to extend by con- 
quest from the neighboring nations, and that (as in the 
case of the Amorite Sihon, Numb. xxi, 26) up to the 
very time when Israel was ready to take possession of 
the whole. To prepare his readers for the great increase 
of the Canaanitish dominions, the sacred historian (ih 
this early chapter, where he mentions their original 
boundaries) takes care to state that subsequently to 
their primitive occupation of the land, ‘the families of 
the Canaanites spread abroad,’ until their boundaries be- 
came such as are described in Numbers xxxiv.” The 
Hamathites alone of those identified were settled in ear- 
ly times wholly beyond the land of Canaan. Perhaps 
there was a primeyal extension of the Canaanitish tribes 
after their first establishment in the land called after 
their ancestor. One of their most important extensions 
was to the north-east, where was a great branch of the 
Hittite nation in the valley of the Orontes, constantly 
mentioned in the wars of the Pharaohs, and in those of 
the kings of Assyria. Two passages which have occa- 
sioned much controversy may here be noticed. In the 
account of Abraham’s entrance into Palestine it is said, 
“And the Canaanite [was | then in the land” (Gen. xii, 
6); and as to a somewhat later time, that of the separa- 
tion of Abraham and Lot, we read that ‘‘ the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite dwelt then in the land” (xiii,7). These 
passages have been supposed either to be late glosses, 
or to indicate that the Pentateuch was written at a late 
period. A comparison of all the passages referring to 
the primitive history of Palestine and Iduma#a shows 
that there was an earlier population expelled by the 
Hamitic and Abrahamite settlers. This population was 
important in the time of the war of Chedorlaomer; but 
at the Exodus, more than four hundred years after- 
wards, there was but a remnant of it. It is most nat- 
ural, therefore, to infer that the two passages under con- 
sideration mean that the Canaanitish settlers were al- 
ready in the land, not that they were still there. 

C. General Characteristics—Such were Ham and his 
family, notwithstanding the stigma. which adhered to 
that section of them which came into the nearest rela- 
tion to the Israelites afterwards; they were the most en- 
ergetic of the descendants of Noah in the early ages of 
the postdiluvian world—at least we have a fuller de- 
scription of their enterprise than of their brethren’s as 
displayed in the primitive ages. The development of 
empire among the Euphratean Cushites was a step 
much in advance of the rest of mankind in political or- 
ganization; nor was the grandson of Ham less conspicu- 
ous as @ conqueror. The only coherent interpretation 
of the important passage which is contained in Gen, x, 
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| 10-12, is that which is adopted in the margin of the A. 


Y. After Nimrod had laid the foundation of his empire 
(“the beginning of his kingdom,” 42772 Maw, the 
territory of which it was at first composed—comp, Hos. 
ix, 10, “as the first ripe in the fig-tree AM WAN at 
her first time,” that is, when the tree first begins to bear 
—Gesen.) in his native Shinar, not satisfied with the 
splendid acquisitions which he took at first, no doubt, 
from his own kinsmen, he invaded the north-eastern 
countries, where the children of Shem were for the first 
time disturbed in their patriarchal simplicity : “Out of 
that land [even Shinar, Nimrod] went forth to Asshur 
[or Assyria], and builded Nineveh, and the city Reho- 
both, and Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Ca- 
lah; the same is a great city,” i. e. the combination of 
the forementioned four formed, with their interjacent 
Spaces, the “great city.” (The objection to this ren- 
dering is based by Rosenmiiller [Schol. ad loc.), after 
other commentators, on the absence of the 7 “local” ap~ 
pended to “U8 [which they say ought to be MEN 
to produce the meaning to Assyria]. The 1 “local” is, 
however, far from indispensable for the sense we re~ 
quire, which has been advocated by authorities of great. 
value well versed in Hebrew construction; Knobel [who 
himself holds our view | mentions Onkelos, Targ. Jonath., 
Bochart, Clericus, De Wette, Tuch, Baumgarten, De- 
litzsch, as supporting it. He might have added Jose- 
phus, who makes Nimrod the builder of Babylon [ Ant. 
i, 4], and Kalisch, and Keil. To make the passage Gen. 
x, 10-12 descriptive of the Shemitic Asshur, is to do vio- 
lence to the passage itself and its, context. Asshur, 
morever, is mentioned in his proper place in ver. 22, 
without, however, the least indication of an intention 
of describing him as the founder of a rival empire to 
that of Nimrod. Gesenius admits the probability of our 
view, without any objection of grammatical structure. 
[ See, for instances of the accus, noun (without the suffix 
of “local” ©) after verbs of motion, Numb. xxxiv, 4; 
Gen, xxxili, 18; 2 Chron. xx, 36, Compare Gesenius, 
Gram. p. 130, 172, and Nordheimer’s Gram. sec. 841 ].) 
This is the opinion of Knobel, answering to the theory 
which has connected the ruins of Khorsabad, Koyunjik, 
Nimrid, and Keremlis together as the remains of a vast 
quadrilateral city, popularly called Nineveh. (For a dif- 
ferent view of the whole subject the reader is referred 
to Mr. Rawlinson’s recent volume on The Five Great 
Monarchies, i, 311-315.) But the genius which mould- 
ed imperial power at first, did not ayail to retain it long; 
the sceptre, before many ages, passed to the race of 
Shem (for the Shemitic character of the Arabian tribes 
who crushed the primitive Cushite power of Babylon, 
see Rawlinson, Great Empires, i, 222, 223. The Arabian 
Hamites of Yemen seem also to have merged, probably 
by conquest, into a Joktanite population of Shemitic de- 
scent [see for these Gen. x, 25-29, and Assemani, Bibl. 
Orient. II, ii, 553, 544]), except in Africa, where Miz- 
raim’s descendants had a longer tenure of the Egyptian 
monarchy. It is well to bear in mind (and the more so, 
inasmuch as a different theory has here greatly obscured 
plain historic truth) that in the primeval Cushite em- 
pire of Babylon considerable progress was made in the 
arts of civilized society (an early allusion to which is 
made in Josh, vii, 21; and a later in Dan. i,4: see Raw- 
linson, First Monarchy, chap. Vv). 

In the genealogical record of the race of Ham (Gen. 
x) reference is made to the “tongues” (or dialects) 
which they spoke (ver. 20). Comparative philology, 
which is so rich in illustrations of the unity of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, has done next to nothing to eluci- 
date the linguistic relations of the families of Ham. 
Philologers are not agreed as to a Hamitic class of lan- 
guages. Recently Bunsen has applied the term “ Ham- 
itism,” or, as he writes it, Chamitism, to the Egyptian 
language, or, rather, family. He places it at the head 
of the “ Shemitic stock,” to which he considers it as but 
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relationship of tongues of different classes. Among these, 


partially belonging, and thus describes it: “ Chamitism, 
or ante-historical Shemitism: the Chamitic deposit in 
Egypt; its daughter, the Demotic Egyptian; and its 
end the Coptic” (Outlines, i, 183). Sir H. Rawlinson has 
applied the term Cushite to the primitive language of 
Babylonia, and the same term has been used for the an- 
cient language of the southern coast of Arabia, This 
terminology depends in every instance upon the race of 
the nation speaking the language, and not upon any 
theory of a Hamitic class. There is evidence which, at 
the first view, would incline us to consider that the term 
Shemitie, as applied to the Syro-Arabie class, should be 
changed to Hamitic; but, on a more careful examina- 
tion, it becomes evident that any absolute classification 
of languages into groups corresponding to the three 
great Noachian families is not tenable. The Biblical 
evidence seems, at first sight, in favor of Hebrew being 
classed as a Hamitic rather than a Shemitic form of 
speech. It is called in the Bible “the language of Ca- 
naan,” {32D MDW (Isa. xix, 18), although those speak- 
ing it are elsewhere said to speak msm, Judaace (2 
Kings xviii, 26, 28; Isa. xxxvi, 1, 13; Neh. xin, 24). 


But the one term, as Gesenius remarks (Gramm. Introd.), | 


indicates the country where the language was spoken; 
the other as evidently indicates a people by whom it 
was spoken: thus the question of its being a Hamitic 
or a Shemitic language is not touched; for the circum- 
stance that it was the language of Canaarr is agreeable 
with its being either indigenous (and therefore either 
Canaanite or Rephaite), or adopted (and therefore per- 
haps Shemitic). The names of Canaanitish persons and 
places, as Gesenius has observed (/. ¢.), conclusively 
show that the Canaanites spoke what we call Hebrew. 
Elsewhere we might find evidence of the use of a so- 
called Shemitic language by nations either partly or 
wholly of Hamitie origin. This evidence would favor 
the theory that Hebrew was Hamitic; but, on the other 
hand, we should be unable to dissociate Shemitic lan- 
guages from Shemitic peoples. The Egyptian language 
would also offer great difficulties, unless it were held to 
be but partly of Hamitie origin, since it is mainly of an 
entirely different class from the Shemitic. It is mainly 
Nigritian, but it also contains Shemitic elements. It is 
the opinion of the latest philologers that the ground- 
work is Nigritian, and that the Shemitic part is a layer 
added to a complete Nigritian language. The two ele- 
ments are mixed, but not fused. Some Iranian schol- 
ars hold that the two elements are mixed, and that the 
ancient Egyptian represents the transition from Tura- 
nian to Shemitic. The only solution of the difficulty 
seems to be that what we call Shemitic is early Noachi- 
an. (See Rawlinson, ive Great Monarchies, First Mon. 
ch. iv; Lenormant, [ntroduction & Uhistoire de l Asie oc- 
cidentale, 1° Appendice; Meier, Heb. Wurzel. w. b. 3 
Anhang; Gesenius, Sketch of the Hebr. Lang. (prefixed 
to his Grammar); Bunsen, Lyypts Place, ete., vol. i, 
Append. 1; Wiseman, Lectures on Science and Revealed 
Religion, p. 445, 2d ed.; Max Miiller, Science of Lan- 
guage, p. 269.) See Suemiric LANGuacss, 

Theories more or less specious have been formed to 
account for these affinities to the Hebrew from so many 
points of the Hamitic nations. None of these theories 
rise above the degree of precarious hypothesis, nor could 
it be expected that they should in the imperfection of 
our present knowledge, It is, indeed, satisfactory to 
observe that the tendency of linguistic inquiries is to 
establish the fact avouched in the Pentateuch of the 
original unity of human speech. The most conspicu- 
ous achievement of comparative philology hitherto has 
been to prove the affinity of the members of that large 
class of languages which extend from the Eastern San- 
scrit to the Western Welsh; parallel with this is the 
comparison among themselves of the various members of 
the Shemitic class of languages, which has demonstra- 
ted their essential identity ; but greater still will be the 
work of establishing, on certain principles, the natural 
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divergences must needs be wider; but when occasional 
affinities crop out they will be proportionately valuable 


as evidences of a more ancient and profound agreement, — 


It seems to us that the facts, which have thus far trans, 
pired, indicative of affinity between the languages of 
the Hamitic and Shemitic races, go some way to show 
the probability of the historical and genealogical record 
of which we have been treating, that the tribes to whom 
the said languages were vernacular were really of near 
kindred and often associated in abode, either by con- 
quest or amicable settlement, with one another, é 
An inquiry into the history of the Hamitic nations 
presents considerable difficulties, since it cannot be de- 
termined in the cases of the most important of those 
commonly held to be Hamite that they were purely of 
that stock. It is certain that the three most illustrious 
Hamitic nations—the Cushites, the Pheenicians, and the 
Egyptians—were greatly mixed with foreign peoples. 
In Babylonia the Hamitic element seems to have been 
absorbed by the Shemitic, but not in the earliest times. 
There are some common characteristics, however, which 
appear to comnect the different branches of the Hamitie 
family, and to distinguish them from the children of 
Japheth and Shem. Their architecture has a solid 
grandeur that we look for in vain elsewhere. Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Southern Arabia alike afford proofs of 
this, and the few remaining monuments of the Phoeni- 
cians are of the same class, What is very important as 
indicating the purely Hamitie character of the monu- 
ments to which we refer is that the earliest in Egypt 
are the most characteristic, while the earlier in Babylo- 
nia do not yield in this respect to the later. The na~ 
tional mind seems in all these cases to have marked these 
material forms. The early history of each of the chief 
Hamitic nations shows great power of organizing an ex~ 
tensive kingdom, of acquiring material greatness, and 
checking the inroads of neighboring nomadic peoples. 
The Philistines afford a remarkable instance of these 
qualities. In every case, however, the more energetic 
sons of Shem or Japheth have at last fallen upon the 
rich Hamitic territories and despoiled them. Egypt, fa- 
vored by a position fenced round with nearly impassable 
barriers—on the north an almost havenless coast, on the 
east and west sterile deserts—held its freedom far longer 
than the rest; yet even in the days of Solomon the 
throne was filled by foreigners, who, if Hamites, were 
Shemitic enough in their belief to revolutionize the re- 
ligion of the country. In Babylonia the Medes had 
already captured Nimrod’s city more than 2000 years 
before the Christian wra. The Hamites of Southern 
Arabia were so early overthrown by the Joktanites that 
the scanty remains of their history are alone known to 
us through tradition, Yet the story of the magnificence 
of the ancient kings of Yemen is so perfectly in accord— 
ance with all we know of the Hamites that it is almost 


enough of itself to prove what other evidence has so 


well established. The history of the Canaanites is sim- 
ilar; and if that of the Phoenicians be an exception, it 
must be recollected that they became a merchant class, 
as Ezekiel’s famous description of Tyre shows (chap. 
xxvii). In speaking of Hamitic characteristics we do 
not intend it to be inferred that they were necessarily 
altogether of Hamitic origin, and not at least partly bor- 
rowed. 

Among other points of general interest, the reader 
will not fail to observe the relations in which the differ- 
ent sections of the Hamitic race stand to each other; e. 
g. it is important to bear in mind that the Philistines 
were not Canaanites, as is often assumed through an 
oversight of the fact that the former were descended 
from the second and the latter from the fourth son of 
Ham, The Toledoth Beni Noah of Genesis is a precious 
document in many respects, as has often been acknow]- 
edged (see Rawlinson, Bampton Lectures, p. 68); out in 
no respect does it bear a higher value than as an intro- 
duction, provided by the sacred writer himself, to the 
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to the rest of mankind. The intelligent reader of Serip- 
ture will experience much help in his study of that his- 
tory, and indeed of prophecy also, by a constant recur- 
rence to the particulars of this authoritative ethnolog- 
ical record, 

We conclude with an extract from Mr. Rawlinson’s 
Fwe Great Monarchies, which describes, in a favorable 
though hardly exaggerated light, some of the obliga- 
tions under which the primitive race of Ham has laid 
the world: “ Not possessed of many natural advantages, 
the Chaldean people yet exhibited a fertility of inven- 
tion, a genius, and an energy which place them high in 
the scale of nations, and more especially in the list of 
those descended from the Hamitic stock. For the last 
3000 years the world has been mainly mdebted for its 
advancement to the Shemitic and Indo-European races ; 
but it was otherwise in the first ages. Egypt and Baby- 
lon, Mizraim and Nimrod—both descendants of Ham— 
led the way and acted as pioneers of mankind in the 
various untrodden fields of art, literature, and science. 
Alphabetic writing, astronomy, history, chronology, ar- 
chitecture, plastic art, sculpture, navigation, agriculture, 
textile industry—seem, all of them, to have had their 
origin in one or other of these two countries. The be- 
ginnings may often have been humble enough. We 
may laugh at the rude picture-writing, the uncouth 
brick pyramid, the coarse fabric, the homely and ill- 
shapen instruments, as they present themselves to our 
notice in the remains of these ancient nations, but they 
are really worthier of our admiration than of our 
ridicule. The first inventors of any art are among 
the greatest benefactors of their race... and man- 
kind at the present day lies under infinite obligations 
to the genius and industry of these early ages” (p. 
75, 76). 

2. “Tuey or Ham” [or Cham] (077572; Sept. "Ex 
roy viav Xap; Vulg. de stirpe Cham) are mentioned 1n 
1 Chron. iy, 40—in one of those historical fragments for 
which the early chapters of these Chronicles are so val- 
uable, as illustrating the private enterprise and valor of 
certain sections of the Hebrew nation. On the present 


occasion a consideraole portion of the tribe of Simeon, | t of Ww! : ¢ 
invader “smote the Rephaim in Ashteroth-Karnaim, 


| and the Zuzim [which the Sept. makes an appellative— 


consisting of thirteen princes and their clansmen, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, sought to extend their territories 
(which from the beginning seem to have been too narrow 
for their numbers) by migrating “to the entrance of Ge- 
dor, even unto the east side of the valley, to seek pasture 
for their flocks.” Finding here a quiet, and, as it would 
seem, a secure and defenceless population of Hamites 
(the meaning of 1 Chron. iv, 40 receives illustration from 
Judg. xviii, 7, 28), the Simeonites attacked them with a 
vigor that reminds us of the times of Joshua, and took 
permanent possession of the disirict, which was well 
adapted for pastoral purposes. The Gedor here men- 
tioned cannot be the Gedor (q. v.) of Josh, xv, 58. 
There is strong ground, however, for supposing that it 


“may ve the Gederah (q. v.) of ver. 36; or, if we follow 


the Sept, rendering, Tépapa, and read ‘4 for 774, it 
would be the well-known Gerar. This last would, of 
course, if the name could be relied on, fit extremely 
well; in its vicinity the patriarchs of old had sojourned 


and fed their flocks and herds (see Gen. xx, 1, 14, 15;, 


xxvi, 1,6, 14, and especially ver. 17-20). Bertheau (die 
B. der Chronik) on this passage, and Ewald (Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel [ed. 2], i, 322), accept the reading of the 
Sept., and place the Simeonite conquest in the valley of 
Gerar (in Williams, Holy City [2d ed. ], 1, 463-468, there 
is a note, contributed by the Rey. J. Rowlands, on the 
Southern Border of Palestine, and containing an account 
of his supposed discovery of the ancient Gerar [called 
Khirbet el-Gerar, the ruins of Gerar]; see also Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 314). In the determination of the 
ultimate question with which this article is concerned, 
it matters but little which of these two localities we ac- 
cept as the residence of those children of Ham whom ; 
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subsequent history of the Hebrew nation in its relations 
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the Simeonites dispossessed, Both are within the pre- 
cinets of the land of the Philistines: the latter, perhaps, 
may be regarded as on the border of the distriet which 
we assigned in the preceding article to the Cusluhimn ; 
in either case “they of Ham,” of whom we are writing, 
in 1 Chron. iv, 40, must be regarded as descended from 
Ham through his second son Mizraim, 


S. Ham (Heb, id. OF, with hé, prob, meaning a mul- 
titude ; Furst [ Ler. s.v. | compares the Lat. Turba and 
Copia as names of places; the Sept. and Vulg. translate 
[dma] adbroic, [cum] eis), in Gen. xiv, 5, if a proper 
name at all, was probally the principal town of a people 
whose name occurs but once in the O. T., “the Zuzims” 
(as rendered in the A. V.).  Ifthese were “the Zamzum- 
mims” of Deut. ii, 20 (as has been conjectured by Rashi, 
Calmet, Patrick, etc., among the older writers, and Ge- 
senius, Rosenmiiller, Ewald [ Volkes Israel, i, 808 |, De- 
litzsch, Knobel, and Keil among the moderns), we have 
some clew to the site; for it appears from the entire 
passage in Deut. that the Zamzummim were the orig- 
inal occupants of the country of the Ammonites. Tuch 
and others have accordingly supposed that our Ham, 
where the Zuzim were defeated by Chedorlaomer on his 
second invasion, was the primitive name of Rabbath 
Ammon, afterwards Philadelphia (Jerome and Eusebius, 
Onomast. s, v. Amman), the capital of the Ammonitish 
territory. It is still called [the ruins of ] "Amman, ac- 
cording to Robinson (Researches, iii, 168). There is 
some doubt, however, whether the word in Gen. xiv, 5 
be anything more than a pronoun. The Masoretic read- 
ing of the clause, indeed, is BAA DAMM, the last 


word of which is pointed, O73 (A.V. “In Ham”), as if 


‘there were three battles, and one of them had been 
| fought at a place so called; and it perhaps makes for 


this reading that, according to Kennicott, seven Samar- 
itan MSS. read BM (with Heth), which can produce no 
other meaning than én am, or Cham with the aspirate. 
Yet the other (that is, the pronominal) reading must 
have been recognised in ancient /ebrew MSS. even as 
early as the time of the Sept. translators, who render 
the phrase “together with them,” as if there were but 
two conflicts, in the former of which the great Eastern 


San isxupa, “strong nations” | along with them,” as their 
allies. Jerome’s Quest. Hebr. Opera (ed. Bened., Ven. 
1767, III, ii, 327) proves that the Hebrew MSS. extant 
in his day varied in their readings of this passage. This 
reading he seems to have preferred, 0773, for in his own 
version [ Vulgate] he renders the word like the Sept. 
Onkelos, however, regarded the reading evidently as a 
proper name, for he has translated it by SD’232, “an 
Hemta,” and so has the Pseudo-Jonathan’s Targum ; 
while the Jerusalem has si, “with them.” Saadias, 
again, has the proper name, “in Hama.”  Hillerus, 
whom Rosenmiiller quotes, identifies this Ham with 
the famous Ammonitish capital Rabbah (2 Sam. xi, 
1; 1 Chron. xx, 1); “the two names,” he says, “are 
synonymous—Rabbah meaning populous, as in Lam- 
ent. i, 1, where Jerusalem is, D772, ‘the city [that 
was] full of people, while the more ancient name of 
the same city, 07, has the same signification as the 


collective word 70, that is, a multitude.” See Git- 
EAD, 1. 


Hamaker, Hervricu Arens, a Dutch Orientalist, 
was born at Amsterdam Feb. 25, 1789; became profess- 
or of Oriental languages in the Academy of Franeker 
in 1815, assistant professor in 1817, and in 1822 profess- 
or ordinarius of the same in the University of Leyden, 
where he died Oct. 10, 1835. He was a man of great 
erudition, and was regarded as one of the first Oriental 
scholars of Holland. His works are not free from marks 
of negligence, due probably to hasty composition and 
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the great variety of subjects treated, Among them 
may be named Oratio de religione Muhammedica, magno 
virtutis bellice apud orientalis incitamento (Leyd. 1817— 
18, 4to): — Specimen Catalogi Codicum MSS. Orienta- 
lium Bibliothece Academie Lugduno-Batave (Leyden, 
1820, 4to; with valuable notes from Oriental MSS.—a 
new ed. by Dozy [Leyd. 1848-52, 2 vols. 8yo | contains 
Dibliographical notes left in MS. by Hamaker) :—Jncerta 
Auctoris Liber de Expugnatione Memphidis et Alexan- 
drie, etc. (Leyden, 1825, 4to):—Miscellanea Phenicia 
(Leyden, 1828) :—Commentatio in libro de Vita et Morte 
Prophetarum, etc. (Amst. 1833, 4to) :—Miscellanea Sa- 
maritana, a posthumous work edited by Weyers. — He 
published also various papers in Annalen of the univer- 
sities of Géttingen (1816-17) and Leyden (1823-24) ; in 
the Bibliotheca Nova of Leyden, Magazin voor Weten- 
schappen of Van der Kampen, and in the Journal A sia- 
tique of Paris. Others have been posthumously pub- 
lished in the Orientalia (Leyden), vol. i and ii.—Pierer, 
s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 209; De Sacy, 
in Jour. des Savants, 1820, 1827, 1829, 1834. (J.W. M.) 


Ha’man (Heb. Haman’, 721, perh. from the Pers. 
homam, magnificent, or the Sanscr. heman, the planet 
Mercury ; Sept.’ Ajay), a favorite and chief minister or 
vizier of the king of Persia, whose history is involved in 
that of Esther and Mordecai (Esther iii, 1 sq.), B.C. 473. 
See AnAsurRus. He is called an Agagite; and as Agag 
was a kind of title of the kings of the Amalekites [see 
Acag], it is supposed that Haman was descended from 
the royal family of that nation (see Gesenius, T’hes. Heb. 
p. 20). He or his parents probably found their way to 
Persia as captives or hostages; and that the foreign or- 
igin of Haman was no bar to his advancement at court 
is a circumstance quite in union with the most ancient 
and still subsisting usages of the East. Joseph, Daniel, 
and Mordecai afford other examples of the same kind. 
After the failure of his attempt to cut off all the Jews 
in the Persian empire, he was hanged on the gallows 
which he had erected for Mordecai. Most probably he 
is the same Aman who is mentioned as the oppressor of 
Achiacharus (Tobit xiv, 10), The Targum and Jose- 
phus (Ant. xi, 6, 5) interpret the description of him— 
the Agagite—as signifying that he was of Amalekitish 
descent; but he is called a Macedonian by the Sept. in 
Esth. ix, 24 (comp. iii, 1), and a Persian by Sulpicius 
Severus. Prideaux (Connexion, anno 453) computes the 
sum which he offered to pay into the royal treasury 


at more than £2,000 i ‘fe <i 
n £2,000,000 sterling. Modern Jews are ings, was brought over by them to a positive Christian 


said to be in the habit of designating any Christian 
enemy by his name (Kisenmenger, Ent. Jud. i, 721). 
The circumstantial details of the height which he at- 
tained, and of his sudden downfall, afford, like all the 
rest of the book of Esther, a most faithful picture of 
the customs of an Oriental court and government, and 
furnish invaluable materials for a comparison between 
the regal usages of ancient and modern times, (See 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. ad loc.). See Esruxr, 
Book or. 

Hamann, JomWANN GEORG, an eminent German 
writer and poet, was born at Konigsberg, in Prussia, on 
the 27th of August, 1730. His early education was mis- 
cellaneous, and to it he attributed the want of taste and 
elegance of his style. At last, when about sixteen years 
old, his father decided on sending him to the high- 
school. He there acquired a knowledge of Latin and 
of ancient literature. For a while he felt inclined to 
study: theology, but an impediment in his speech, and 
want of rnemory incident upon a sickness he had while 
at school, made him give it up. Law, for which his 
parents destined him, was distasteful to him, a 
plied himself diligently to the study of antiquity. the 
fine arts, and modern literature, In 1751 he closed his 
course of study at Kénigsberg with a philosophical dis- 
sertation entitled De somno et somniis, and turned his at- 
tention to teaching. After teaching for about eighteen 
months in Courland he returned to Riga, where he be- 


nd he ap- 
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came a friend of John Christopher, son of a rich mer-" 
chant named Berens, at whose house he met all the ce- 
lebrities of the day, and for whom, some years after- 
wards, he made a journey through Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Amsterdam, going so far as London to transact busi- 
ness. Before he set out on this journey, however, he 
lost his mother, which event deeply affected him, While 
in London he consulted a distinguished physician, hop- 
ing to have the obstruction in his speech removed; dis- 
appointed in that hope, he spent some months in dissi- 
pation; and then, deep in debt, and disheartened, he 
retired to an obscure part of London, procured a Bible, 
and applied himself diligently to its study. His eyes 
were opened, and he beheld his past life in its true col- 
ors, of which he gives evidence in his Gedanken tiber — 
meinen Lebenslauf (Thoughts on my Life). He then 
returned to Riga, where he resided with his friend Be- 
rens until family circumstances led to an estrangement 
between them, and in 1759 he returned to his parents’ 
house. There he wrote his Sokratische Denkwiirdigkei- 
ten, which were severely criticised at their first appear- 
ance by the majority of the literati of the day, but which 
gained him the esteem and respect of such men as Clau- 
dius, Herder, and Moser, to which we must afterwards 
add Lavater, Jacobi, and Goethe. His writings did not 
suffice for his support, and he had to take other employ- 
ment, first as copyist, afterwards as clerk in a public office. 
On the slender income derived from these two sources 
Hamann married in 1763; but, unfortunately, this mar- 
riage cost him many of his friends, and shortly afterwards 
he lost his situation. In 1754 he took a journey to Switz- 
erland in the hope of meeting his friend Moser, who was 
to obtain him employment; but, not meeting with him, 
we next find him again filling a small subaltern posi- 
tion. In 1767, his father having died, he inherited some 
property; bat having at the same time to assume the 
charge of an infirm brother, his worldly position was not 
much improved thereby. Shortly afterwards, however, 
he obtained another situation, and in 1777 was appoint- 
ed to a good position in the custom-house. From that. 
period date his finest epistolary and miscellaneous writ- 
ings, among which we find his admirable Golgotha and 
Scheblimini* Seat thee at my right.” His prospects 
now brightened; one of his admirers, Francis Buchholz, 
offered him a handsome fortune, with $1000 towards the 
education of each ef his four children, on the condition 
of his adopting him. The well-known princess Galit- 
zin having in 1784 become acquainted with his writ- 


belief. In 1787 he came to Miinster with his adopted 
son Buchholz, and became acquainted with the princess; 
from thence he went to Pempelfort to the philosopher 
Jacobi, with whom he remained a short time. He in- 
tended to return there once more, but was prevented by 
his death, which occurred on the 20th of June, 1788. He 
was, by order of the princess Galitzin, interred in her 
garden, from whence, in 1851, his remains were trans- 
ferred to the cathedral at Miinster. 

Among the great men of his country, Hamann is wor- 
thy of a place alongside of Copernicus, Kant, Herder, 
and kindred intellects. Although he cannot be called 
a classical German writer—his weird, irregular style for- 
bids it—yet can he be classed among the patriarchs of 
the modern school, the uniting link between the old and 
the new German literatures. “Hamann is one of those 
men of whom it is difficult to give an estimate correct 
and satisfactory in all respects. Our estimation of his 
character cannot be blended with our general opinion 
of the age, as may be done with many other men, be- 
cause he stood rugged and alone, like a rocky island in 
the midst of the waves of the surrounding ocean, As 
we cannot wholly praise or blame that age, we shall not 
admire, much less censure, all in Hamann” (Hagenbach, 
«The kemel of attandé wes an eee 

bslabine ee ie itings contains many germs 
dence of remarkable erudition; the shen thee aig 
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laboriously woven web of pithy expressions, of hints, 
and flowers of rhetoric.” “ His understanding,” says F. 
H. Jacobi, “was penetrating like lightning, and his soul 
was of more than natural greatness.” Most of his writ- 
ings are collected in Roth’s edition of his works (Berlin, 
1821-43, 8 vols.). See A. W, Miiller’s work, entitled 
J. G, Hamann, Christliche Bekenntnisse und Zeugnisse 
(Miinster, 1826), — Herzog, Reul-Encyklopidie, v, 486 ; 
Biogruphie v. Joh. Geo. Hamann, by Charles Carvacchi 
(Minster, 1855); Hegel, Werke, xvii, 38; Vilmar, Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Literatur ; Gildemeister, Hamann’s 
Leben und Schriften (1864-6, 4 vols.); Saintes, History 
of Rationalism, ch. viii. 


Ha’math (Heb. Chamath’, M2%, fortress ; Sept. 
*Euad, Aiuad, and ‘HyaS), a large and important city, 
capital of one of the smaller kingdoms of Syria, of the 
same name, on the Orontes, at the northern boundary of 
the Holy Land. Thus it is said (Numb. xiii, 21) that the 
spies “went up and searched the land, from the wilder- 
ness of Zin unto Rehob, as men come to Hamath.” Ge- 
senius is probably right in deriving the word from the 
Arabic root Chama, “to defend ;” with this agrees the 
modern name of the city Hamah. The city was at the 
foot of Hermon (Josh. xiii, 5; Judg. iii, 3), towards Da- 
mascus (Zech. ix, 2; Jer. xlix, 20; Ezek. xlvii, 16). 
The kingdom of Hamath, or, at least, the southern or 
central parts of it, appear to have nearly corresponded 
with what was afterwards denominated Cele-Syria (q. 
y.). It is more fully called Hamath the Great in Amos 
vi, 2, or HAMATH-ZoBAH in 2 Chron. viii,3. The coun- 
try or district around is called “the land of Hamath” (2 
Kings xxiii, 33; xxv, 21). 


Hamath is one of the oldest cities in the world. We 
read in Gen. x, 18 that the youngest or last son of Ca- 
naan was the “ Hamathite” (q. v.)—apparently so called 
because he and his family founded and colonized Ha- 
math. It was a place of note, and the capital of a prin- 
cipality, when the Israelites conquered Palestine ; and 
its name is mentioned in almost every passage in which 
the northern border of Canaan is defined (Numb. xiii, 
22; xxxiv, 8; 1 Kings viii, 65; 2 Kings xiv, 25, etc.). 
Toi was king of Hamath at the time when David con- 
quered the Syrians of Zobah, and it appears that he 
had reason to rejoice in the humiliation of a dangerous 
neighbor, as he sent his own son Joram to congratulate 
the victor (2 Sam. viii, 9, 10), and (apparently) to put 
Hamath under his protection. Hamath was conquered 
by Solomon (2 Chron. viii, 3), and its whole territory 
appears to have remained subject to the Israelites dur- 
ing his prosperous reign (ver. 4-6). The “store-cities” 
which Solomon “built in Hamath” (2 Chron. vill, 4) 
were perhaps for staples of trade, the importance of the 
Orontes valley as a line of traffic always being great. 
On the death of Solomon and the separation of the two 
kingdoms, Hamath seems to have regained its indepen- 
dence. Inthe Assyrian inscriptions of the time of Ahab 
(B.C. 900) it appears as a separate power, in alliance 
with the Syrians of Damascus, the Hittites, and the 
Pheenicians. About three quarters of a century later 
Jeroboam the second “recovered Hamath” (2 Kings 
xiv, 28) ; he seems to have dismantled the place, whence 
the prophet Amos, who wrote in his reign (Amos na); 
couples “ Hamath the Great” with Gath, as an instance 
of desolation (ib. vi, 2). At this period the kingdom of 
{lamath included the valley of the Orontes, from the 
‘source of that river to near Antioch (2 Kings xxiii, 33; 
xxy, 21). It bordered Damascus on the south, Zobah 
on the east and north, and Phoenicia on the west ql 
Chron. xviii, 3; Ezek. xlvii, 17; xlviii, 1; Zech. ix, 2). 
In the time of Hezekiah, the town, along with its terri- 
tory, was conquered by the Assyrians (2 Kings xvii, 24; 
xviii, 34; xix, 18; Isa. x, 9; xi, 11), and afterwards by 
the Chaldeans (Jer. xxxix, 2,5). It is mentioned on 
the cuneiform inscriptions (q. v.). It must have been 
then a large and influential kingdom, for Amos speaks 
emphatically of “ Hamath the Great” (vi, 2); and when 
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Rabshakeh, the Assyrian general, endeavored to terrify 
king Hezekiah into unconditional surrender, he said, 
“Have the gods of the nations delivered them which 
my fathers have destroyed, as Gozan, and Haran, and 
Rezeph? Where is the king of Hamath, and the king 
of Arphad, and the king of the city of Sepharvaim, He- 
na, and {vah?” (Isa, xxxvii, 12-14; 2 Kings xviii, 34 
sq.). See Asuma. The frequent use of the phrase, 
“the entering in of Hamath,” also shows that this king- 
dom was the most important in Northern Syria (Judg, 
ili, 3). Hamath remained under the Assyrian rule till 
the time of Alexander the Great, when it fell into the 
hands of the Greeks. The Greeks introduced their no- 
ble language as well as their government into Syria, 
and they even gave Greek names to some of the old 
cities; among these was Hamath, which was called Epi- 
phania (Exipavea), in honor of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Cyril, Comment. ad Amos). 


This change of name gave rise to considerable doubts 
and difficulties among geographers regardiug the iden- 
tity of Hamath. Jerome affirms that there were two 
cities of that name—Great Hamath, identical with An- 
tioch, and another Hamath called Epiphania (Comment. 
ad Amos, vi). The 'Targums in Numb. xiii, 22 render 
Hamath Antukia (Keland, Palest. p. 120). Eusebius 
calls it “a city of Damascus,” and affirms that it is not 
the same as Epiphania; but Jerome states, after a care- 
ful investigation, “reperi AEmath urbem Cceles Syriz 
appellari, quae nunc Greco sermone Epiphania dicitur” 
(Onomast. s. vy. Aimath and Emath). Theodoret says 
that Great Hamath was Emesa, and the other Hamath 
Epiphania (Comment. ad Jerem. ivy). Josephus is more 
accurate when he tells us that Hamath “ was still called 
in his day by the inhabitants ’"AuaSn, although the 
Macedonians called it Epiphania” (Ant. 1, 6, 2). There 
is reason to believe that the ancient name Hamath was 
always retained and used by the Aramaic-speaking pop- 
ulation; and, therefore, when Greek power declined, and 
the Greek language was forgotten, the ancient name in 
its Arabic form Hamdh became universal (so 727 in 
Ezek. xlyii, 16, first. occurrence). There is no ground 
whatever for Reland’s theory (Palest. p. 121) that the 
Hamath spoken of in connection with the northern bor- 
der of Palestine was not Epiphania, but some other city 
much further south. The identification of Riblah and 
Zedad places the true site of Hamath beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt (Porter, Damascus, ii, 355, 354). 

Epiphania remained a flourishing city during the 
Roman rule in Syria (Ptolemy, v, 15; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
y, 19). It early became, and still continues, the seat of 
a bishop of the Eastern Church (Caroli a san. Paulo, 
Geogr. Sac. p. 288). It was taken by the Mohamme- 
dans soon after Damascus. On the death of the great 
Saladin, Hamath was ruled for a long period by his de- 
scendants, the Eiyubites. Abulfeda, the celebrated Arab 
historian and geographer of the 14th century,was amem- 
ber of this family and ruler of Hamah (Bohadin, Vita 
Saladini ; Schulten’s Index Geographicus, s. v. Hamata). 
He correctly states (7'ab. Syria, p. 108) that this city is 
mentioned in the books of the Israelites. He adds: “It 
is reckoned one of the most pleasant towns of Syria. 
The Orontes flows round the greater part of the city on 
the east and north. It boasts a lofty and well-built eit- 
adel. Within the town are many dams and water-ma- 
chines, by means of which the water is led off by canals 
to irrigate the gardens and supply private houses, It 
is remarked of this city and of Schiazar that they 
abound more in water-machines than any other cities 
in Syria.” 

This description still, in a great degree, applies. Ha- 
math is a picturesque town, of considerable circumfer- 
ence, and with wide and convenient streets. In Burck- 
hardt’s time the attached district contained 120 inhab- 
ited villages, and 70 or 80 that lay waste. It is now a 
town of 30,000 inhabitants, of whom about 2500 are 
Greek Christians, a few Syrians, some Jews, and the 
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rest Moslems. It is beautifully situated in the narrow 
and rich valley of the Orontes, thirty-two miles north 
of Emesa, and thirty-six south of the ruins of Assamea 
(Antonini Itinerarium, edit. Wesseling, p. 188), Four 
bridges span the rapid river, and a number of huge 
wheels turned by the current, like those at Verona, raise 
the water into rude aqueducts, which convey it to the 
houses and mosques. ‘There are no remains of antiquity 
now visible. The mound on which the castle stood is 
in the centre of the city, but every trace of the castle 
itself has disappeared. The houses are built of sun-dried 
bricks and timber. Though plain and poor ext »rnally, 
some of them have splendid interiors. They are built 
on the rising banks of the Orontes, and on both sides of 
it, the bottom level being planted with fruit-trees, which 
flourish in the utmost luxuriance. The western part of 
the district forms the granary of Northern Syria, though 
the harvest never yields more than a tenfold return 
chiefly on account of the immense numbers of mice, 
which sometimes completely destroy the erops. The 
inhabitants carry on a considerable trade in silks and 
woollen and cotton stuffs with the Bedawin. A num- 
ber of noble but decayed Moslem families reside in Ha- 


mah, attracted thither by its beauty, salubrity, and 
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1848, p. 680 sq.; Robinson’s Res. new ed. iii, 551, 568). 


“ The ENTRANCE OF HAMATH,” or “ entering into Ha- 
| math” (nan Nin; Sept. elowopevopévwy sic Aluad, 


Vulg. introitwm Emath), is a phrase often used in the 
0. T. as a geographical name. It is of considerable im- 
portance to identify it, as it is one of the chief land- 
marks on the northern border of the land of Israel. 
There can be no doubt that the sacred writers apply the 
phrase to some well-known “pass” or “opening” into 
the kingdom of Hamath (Numb. xxxiy, 8; Josh. xiii, 
5). The kingdom of Hamath embraced the great plain 
lying along both banks of the Orontes, from the foun- 
tain near Riblah on the south to Apamea on the north, 
and from Lebanon on the west to the desert on the east. 


To this plain there are two remarkable “ entrances”— 


one from the south, through the valley of Ccele-Syria, 
between the parallel ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non; the other from the west, between the northern end 
of Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh Mountains. The former 
is the natural “entrance” from Central Palestine, the 
latter from the sea-coast. The former is on the extreme 
south of the kingdom of Hamath, the latter on its west- 
ern border. 

Until within the last few years sacred geographers 
have almost universally maintained that the southern 
opening is the “entrance of Hamath.” Reland supposed 
that the entrance described in Numb. xxxiv, 8, 10, did 
not extend further north than the parallel of Sidon. 
Consequently, he holds that the southern extremity of 
the valley of Cole-Syria, at the base of Hermon, is the 
“entrance” of Hamath (Palestina, p. 118 sq.). Kitto 
set forth this view in greater detail (Pictorial Bible) ; 


and he would identify the “entrance of Hamath” with’ 


the expression used in Numb. xiii, 21, “as men come to 
Hamath.” Of late, however, some writers regard the 
latter as, only intended to define the position of Beth-re- 
hob, which was situated on the road leading from Cen- 
tral Palestine to Hamath—* as men come to Hamath ;” 
that is, in the great valley of Coele-Syria. Van de Velde 
appears to locate the “entrance of Hamath” at the north- 
ern end of the valley of Caele-Syria (Travels, ii, 470); 
and Stanley adopts the same view (Sinai and Palest. p. 
399). Dr. Keith would place the “ entrance of Hamath” 
at that sublime gorge through which the Orontes flows 
from Antioch to the sea (Land of Israel, p. 112 sq.). A 
careful survey of the whole region, and a study of the 
passages of Scripture on the spot, however, leads Porter 
to conclude that the “ entrance of Hamath” must be the 
opening towards the west, between Lebanon and the 
Nusairiyeh Mountains. The reasons are as follow: 1. 
That opening forms a distinct and natural northern 
boundary for the land of Israel, such as is evidently re- 
quired by the following passages: 1 Kings viii, 65; 2 
Kings xiv, 25; 1 Chron, xiii, 5; Amos vi,14, 2. The 
“entrance of Hamath” is spoken of as being from the 
western border or sea-board; for Moses says, after de- 
scribing the western border, “This shall be your north 
border, from the great sea ye shall point out for you 
Mount Hor; from Mount Hor ye shall point out unto 
the entrance of Hamath” (Numb, xxxiv, 7,8). Com- 
pare this with Ezek. xlvii, 20, “the west side shall be 
the great sea from the (southern) border, ¢2// a man come 
over against Hamath ;” and ver. 16, where the “way of 
Hethlon as men go to Zedad” is mentioned, and is man- 
ifestly identical with the “entrance of Hamath,” and 
can be none other than the opening here alluded to. 3. 
The “entrance of Hamath” must have been to the north 
of the entire ridges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon (Josh. 
xiii, 5; Judg. iii, 8); but the opening from Coele-Syria 
into the plain of Hamath is not so. 4. The territory 
of Hamath was included in the “Promised Land,” as 
described both by Moses.and Ezekiel (Numb. xxxiv, 8- 
11; Ezek. xlvii, 15-20; xlviii, 1).° The “entrance of 
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cheapness (Pococke, Travels, ii, pt. i, p. 143 sq. ; Burcke i 
hardt, Travels in Syria, p. 146 sq.; Handbook for Syria 
and Palestine, ii, 620; Richter, Wallfuhrten, p. 231; comp. 
Rosenmiiller’s Bib. Geogr. ii, 243-246; Biblioth. Sacra, 
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Hamath” is one of the marks of its northern border; but 
the opening from Ceele-Syria is on the extreme south 
of the territory of Hamath, and could not, therefore, be 
identical with the “entrance of Hamath.” 5, The “ en- 
trance to Hamath” was on the eastern border of Pales- 
tine, but north of Riblah (Numb. xxxiv, 10, 11), which 
is still extant between Hums and the northern point of 
Anti-Lebanon. See Risian, 6, This position agrees 
with those of the other names associated on the north- 
erly and easterly boundaries, e. g. Mount Hor, Hazar- 
Enan, etc. (see Porter's Damascus, ii, 354 sq.; also 
Robinson, Biblicul Res, iii, 568). These arguments, 
however, will be found, on a closer inspection, to be 
incorrect (see Keil and Delitzsch, Comment. on Pentat. 
iii, 255 sq.). The only real force in any of them is 
that derived from the supposed identity of Zedad (q. 
y.) and Siphron (q. v.); and this is counterbalanced by 
the facts (1) that this district never was actually occu- 
pied by the Israelites, and (2) that the more definite 
deseription of the boundary of Asher and Naphtali in 
Josh. xix, 24-39 does not extend so far to the north. 
Hence we incline to the older views on this question. 
See Trine, 

Ha’mathite (Mebrew Chamathi’, with the article 
“mamit; Sept. o "ApaSi), a designation (Gen. x, 18; 1 
Chron. i, 16) of the last named of the families descended 
from Canaan (q. v.); doubtless as having settled (found- 
ed) the city Hamatu (q. v.). The Hamathites were 
thus a Hamitic race, but there is no reason to suppose 
with Kenrick (Phenicia, p. 60) that they were ever in 
any sense Pheenicians. We must regard them as close- 
ly akin to the Hittites (q. v.), on whom they bordered, 
and with whom they were generally in alliance. See 
CANAANITE. 

Ha’math-Zo’bah (Heb. Chamath’ Tsobah’, 123 
max, i. e. Hamath of Zobah; Sept. Aiwa DwBa v. x. 
Batowa, Vulg. Emath Suba), a place on the borders of 
Palestine, said to have been attacked and conquered by 
Solomon (2 Chron. viii,3). It has been conjectured to 
be the same as HAMATH (q. v.), here regarded as in- 
cluded in Aram-Zobah—a geographical expression which 
has usually a narrower meaning. The conjunction of 
the two names here probably indicates nothing more 


than that the whole country round Hamath was brought. 


by Solomon under the power of Judah. The possessions 
of David extended to Hamath, and included Zobah (1 
Chron. xviii, 3), and Solomon probably added Hamath 
also to his empire; certain it is that he had possessions 
in that district, and that part of it, at least, was included 
in his dominion (1 Kings ix,19). See Zopan. 
Hambroeck, Anron, a Protestant missionary, sur- 
named the “Dutch Regulus,” was born in the early part 
of the 17th century. He went as missionary to the 
East Indies, and settled in the island of Formosa, then 
the most important establishment of the Dutch in the 
China Sea. He converted a large number of natives, 
and the mission was prospering, when the celebrated 
Chinese pirate Coxinga, driven away by the Tartars, 
landed in Formosa, and set siege to Tai-Ouan with an 
army of 25,000 men, April 30, 1661. Hambroeck, his 
wife, and two of his children, were made prisoners, and 
the former was sent by Coxinga as envoy to the com- 
mander of the town, Frederick Coyet, to advise him to 
surrender. Instead of this, he advised him to defend 
the city to the last, and then returned to the camp of 
Coxinga, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Coyet, 
and the prayers of his two daughters, still in Tai-Ouan, 
saying that he “would not permit heathen to say that 
the fear of death had induced a Christian to violate his 
oath.” Coxinga, enraged at his courage, caused him to 
be beheaded on his return (in 1661), together with the 
other Dutch prisoners, some 500 in number. Coyet was 
nevertheless obliged to capitulate in Jan. 1662. See Du 
Bois, Vies des Gouverneurs Hollandais (La Haye, L765, 
Ato), p. 210; Recueil des Voyages que ont servi a I éta- 
blissement et aux progrez de la Compagme des Indes ori- 
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entales (Rouen, 1725, 10 vols. 8vo), vol. x; Raynal, Hist, 


philosophique des deux Indes (Lond, 1792, 17 vols. 8vo), - 


li, 26,27; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 217. ° 


Hamelmann, Hermann, a German Protestant the- 
ologian and historian, was born at Osnabrtick in 1525. 
He was brought up in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
became curate of Camern, Having subsequently em- 
braced the doctrines of the Reformation, he lost his posi- 
tion, and went to Wittemberg, where he lived some time 
in intimacy with Melancthon. He afterwards preached 
the Protestant doctrines at Bielefeld and Lemgo, and in 
the counties of Waldeck, Lippe, Spiegelberg, and Pyr- 


mont, and in Holland. He acquired great renown as a_ 


preacher, and prince William of Orange called him to 
Antwerp, to participate in the preparation of a new ec- 
clesiastical discipline. In 1569 duke Julius of Bruns- 
wick appointed him first superintendent of Gandersheim, 
and his aid was requested by the counts John and Otho 
of Oldenburg, to introduce the Reformation in their 
states. He spent the last years of his life in this occu- 
pation, acting as general superintendent of the Protes- 
tant churches of Oldenburg, Elmenhorst, and Jever. He 
died at Oldenburg June 26,1595. His theological and 
historical works are valuable for the history of the Refor- 
mation. Among them are De Traditionibus veris fal- 
sisque (Frankfort, 1555) :—De Eucharistia et controver- 
siis inter Pontificos et Lutheranos hoc de articulo agitatis 
(Frankf. 1556):—De conjugio sacerdot. brevis interlocuto- 
rius a suffraganeo et diacono (Dortmund, 2d ed. 1582) :— 
Historia ecclesiastica renati Evangel. (Altenburg, 1586). 
See Historische Nachricht tiber d. Leben, Bedicnungen u. 
Schriften Ham. (Quedlinburg, 1720); Burmann, Syllog. 
Epist. i, 430; Rotermund, Gelehrtes Hannover, vol. ii, p. 
xliv; Jécher, Allg. Gelehrten Lexikon, ii, 1840, 

Hamital. See Hamurat. 

Hamilton, James, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 


minister, was born in Strathblane, Scotland, in 1814. — 


He commenced his ministry at Abernyte, Scotland, and 
after a short time was called to Edinburgh. {In 1841 he 
was called to be pastor of the National Scotch Church, 
Regent’s Square, London, and was soon known as one 
of the most eloquent and powerful ministers of the me- 
tropolis. He died in London November 24, 1867. Dr. 
Hamilton’s labors as a minister were very successful, and 
he was equally eminent in the field of authorship, espe- 
cially in the field of experimental and practical religion, 
Of his Life in Earnest, scores of editions have appcared 
in England (sixty-fifth thousand, Lond. 1852) and Amer- 
ica; and his Mount of Olives (sixty-fifth thousand, Lon- 
don, 1853) has been almost as widely circulated, “He 
was not only one of the most popular religious writers 
of the day, and master of one of the most fascinating 
styles in which Christian truth and feeling were ever 
clothed, but he was also no ordinary theologian in the 
proper scientific sense of that term,” though he never 
wrote any theological work in scientific form, A com- 
plete edition of his works in six volumes is now (1869) 
publishing in London, as follows: vol. i, Life in Ear- 
nest; Mount of Olives; A Morning beside the Lake of 
Galilee; Happy Home:—vol. ii, Light for the Path ; 
Emblems from Eden; The Parable of the Prodigal Son ; 
The Church in the House; Dew of Hermon; Thankful- 
ness :—vol. iii, The Royal Preacher ; Lessons from the 
Great Biography :—vol. iv, Notes on Job and Proverbs ; 
Reviews, Essays, and Fugitive Pieces :—vols. v and vi, 
Selections from unpublished Sermons and MSS. See 
Brit. and For. Evang. Review, Jan. 1869, art. v. 
Hamilton, Patrick, the first Scotch reformer, 
nephew to James, earl of Arran, was born in 1503, and 
was educated at St. Andrew’s, after which he went to 
Germany, where he imbibed the opinions of Luther, and 
became professor at Marburg. On his return home he was 
made abbot of Ferne, in the shire of Ross, where he pro- 
mulgated the doctrines of the Reformation with so much 
zeal as to excite the wrath of the clergy, who caused 
him to be apprehended and sent to Beaton, archbishop 
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- of St. Andrew's. After a long examination he was burnt 


at the stake, opposite St. Salvador’s College, Mar. 1, 1527, 
in his 24th year. At the place of execution he gave 
his servant his garments, saying, “These are the last 
things you can receive of me, nor have I anything now 
to leave you but the example of my death, which I pray 
you to bear in mind; for though it be bitter to the flesh, 
and fearful before men, yet it is the entrance ito eter- 
nal life, which none shall inherit who deny Jesus Christ 
before this wicked generation.” The fire burning slow- 
ly, his sufferings were long and dreadful, but his patience 
and piety were only more fully displayed thereby, in- 
somuch that many were led to inquire into his princi- 
ples, and to abjure the errors of popery. “The smoke 
of Mr. Patrick Hamilton,” said a papist, “infected as 
many as it blew upon.” His writings called Patrick’s 
Places may be found in Richmond’s Fathers of the Eng- 
lish Church, i,475. See Robertson, History of Scotland, 
bk. ii; Fox, Book of Martyrs, bk. viii; Burnet, History 
of the Reformation, i, 490 sq.; Hetherington, History of 
the Church of Scotland, i, 36 sq. 

Hamilton, Richard Winter, D.D., an English 
Independent minister, was born in London July 6, 1794, 
and died in 1848. His mother had been a member of 
one of John Wesley’s societies, and is mentioned (as 
Miss Hesketh) in Wesley’s Journal. At sixteen he en- 
tered the theological college at Hoxton, and eyen while 
he was a student his talent for preaching and the re- 
markable exuberance of his style attracted great atten- 
tion. Soon after leaving the college (1812 or 1813) he 
was called to the charge of an Independent congrega- 
tion at Leeds, and he held this position during the re- 
mainder of his life. He attained great eminence as a 
preacher, and still greater as a platform speaker. With 
great excellences he combined grave defects: he was 
deficient in taste, and his style was often extravagant 


- and pompous; but there was a wide sweep in his 


thoughts, and he was sometimes eloquent even to sub- 
limity. During his life he was a diligent student. He 
was president of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Leeds, and contributed for it many valuable papers, 
some of which were published in his Nuge Literarie 
(1841,sm.8vo). His other writings are, The little Sanc- 
twary (domestic prayers and offices; Lond. 1838, 8yo) : 
Sermons, first series (1837, 8vo; republished by Carlton 
and Lanahan, N. York, 1869) ; second series, 1846, 8vo: 
—The Institutions of popular Education (2d ed. 1846, 
post 8vo) :—The revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Pun- 
ishments (Lond. 1847, 8vo; N. Y., Carlton and Lanahan, 
1869, 12mo) :—Hore et Vindicie Sabbaticw (1848, 12mo) : 
Missions, their Authority, Scope, and Encouragement, a 
prize essay, second after Harris’s 1/ammon (2d ed. 1846, 
post 8yo):—Pastoral Appeals on Personal, Domestic, 
and Social Devotion (2d ed. 1848; also Carlton and Lan- 
ahan, N. York, 1869, 12mo) ; besides occasional sermons, 
ete, There is a poor biography of him by Stowell 
(1850, 8vo). (J. B.L.) 

Hamilton, Samuel, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Monongahela Co., Va., Dec. 17, 1791, 
and removed to Ohio in 1806; was converted in 1812; 
entered the Ohio Conference in 1815; and died May 4, 
1853. He was a pioneer of Western Methodism, and a 
widely known and excellent minister. As a preacher, 
presiding elder, and delegate to General Conference, he 
was in all respects “a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed.” He was “shrewd, sarcastic, and eloquent,” 
and his labors were abundantly successful among all 
classes of society.—Min. of Conferences, v, 268; Wake- 
ley, Heroes of Methodism, p- 8387. (G. L. T.) 


Hamilton, Sir William, a recent Scotch philos- 
opher, who will probably be regarded as the most subtle 
logician and the most acute metaphysician produced in 
Britain since Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. (He 
must not be confounded with his scarcely less distin- 
guished contemporary, Sir William Rowan H 


ar amilton, 
the Irish mathematician.) He is included, and 


included 
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himself, among the adherents of the Scotch school of 
psychology, but he is not of them, having remodelled, 
interpreted, expanded, and transmuted their doctrines 
in such a manner as to elevate their character and en- 
tirely change their nature. His potent influence is man- 
ifested in nearly all the current speculation of the Brit- 
ish Isles. After having created by the labors of his life 
and by the fascination of his example a new class of in- 
quirers, his mind still dominates over those who reject, 
as well as over those who accept his principles. 

Life.—Sir William Hamilton was born at Glasgow — 
March 8, 1780, eight years before the decease of Reid ; 
he died at Edinburgh on May 6,1856. He thus lived 
through the whole of the revolution which conyulsed 
the governments, societies, industries, and opinions of 
modern Europe, and prepared the new earth which is 
yet to be revealed. He was the son of Dr. William 
Hamilton, professor of anatomy at Glasgow; but he came 
of a long-descended line. He claimed a hereditary bar- 
onetey, and deduced his lineage from the ducal and al- 
most royal house of Hamilton and Chastelherault. The 
illustration of his birth was obscured by the splendor of 
his intellectual career. He received his early education 
in his native city. From the University of Glasgow 
he passed to Baliol College, Oxford, and distinguished 
himself by his attainments in both classics and mathe- 
matics. Here he gained his acquaintance with the 
writings of Aristotle, which have never been disregard- 
ed in this ancient seat of learning. In the competition 
for graduating honors, he professed his readiness to be 
examined on most of the recognised Greek and Latin 
classics, including many of the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and of the writings of the Neo-Platonists and the 
peripatetic scholiasts. He had, moreover, already ob- 
tained some knowledge of Averrées and Avicenna; of 
the Latin fathers and the great schoolmen; of Cardan, 
Agricola, Laurentius Valla, and the Scaligers; and had 
formed a less questionable intimacy with Des Cartes, 
Leibnitz, and other luminaries of the Cartesian school. 

The erudition of Hamilton commenced early, and was 
extended throughout his life. It was vast, curious, and 
recondite. It produces amazement by the continual ar- 
ray of forgotten names and unexplored authors—omme 
ignotum pro mirabili. But it is needlessly ostentatious 
and frequently deceptive. It is received without chal- 
lenge, from the inaccessibility of the authorities alleged, 
and the disinclination to verify citations from unfamiliar 
works. Hare has shown that the imputations against 
Luther rest on invalid quotations taken at second-hand. 
It is alleged that, in his attack on mathematical studies, 
he has employed mangled extracts without regarding 
the context. His references to Aristotle, and his repre- 
sentations of the doctrines of the Stagyrite, are unrelia- 
ble, being fragmentary, distorted, or misapprehended, 
from ignorance of the tenor of his writings. There is 
too much reason for believing that Hamilton’s familiar- 
ity with “many a quaint and curious volume of forgot- 
ten lore” was derived from the diligent consultation of 
indexes, and the hasty appreciation of passages thus in- 
dicated. 

The young philosopher had been designed for the legal 
profession. He removed to Edinburgh in 1812 to pros- 
ecute his juridical studies, and was called to the Scotch 
bar in 1813. In 1820, on the death of Dr. Thomas 
Brown, he was a candidate for the chair of moral phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. John Wilson, 
the poet, and editor of Bluckwood’s Magazine, was a 
Tory, and, as such, was preferred by the Tory town 
council, which constituted the electoral body. In the 
course of the ensuing year, the defeated candidate, rich 
in brains and various accomplishments, but poor in purse, 
was appointed by the Faculty of Advocates to the chair 
of history. His lectures on this great branch of knowl- 
edge, which is philosophy in its concrete and dynamical 
aspects, are reported to have been vigorous, original, 
learned, and acute, This period of Sir William’s life 
exemplified his indefatigable industry, patient research, 
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versatility of talent, and zealous solicitude for truth. 
George Combe had attracted much attention in Edin- 
burgh to Phrenology—a suspicious province of specula- 
tion lying along the indistinct boundary between intel- 
lectual and physical science. The profession of Hamil- 
ton’s father, and his own youthful associations, may have 
cherished in him some aptitudes for anatomical and 
physiological inquiries. He now engaged in such pur- 
suits with the earnest pertinacity that had been display- 
ed by Des Cartes when tracing the mechanism of vision 
and endeavoring to discover in the pineal gland the 
domicile of the mind. With saw and scalpel, and tape 
and balance, he divided skulls, dissected, measured, and 
weighed their contents. ‘The conclusions thus reached 
were communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1826 and 1827, and dissipated the pretensions of 
Phrenology by demonstrating the falsity of the facts 
alleged as its foundation. These researches also recti- 
tied some physiological misapprehensions, and enabled 
Sir William to make those delicate observations on the 
composition and action of the nerves which are intro- 
duced into his notes on Reid. 

Tn 1829, his friend, professor Napier, requested from 
him a philosophical article to inaugurate his literary 
reign as editor of the Ldinburgh Review. The paper 
furnished in compliance with his request was the first, 
and still remains the most satisfactory exposition of 
Hamilton’s metaphysical views. It purported to be a 
notice of Victor Cousin’s eclecticism, but it presented 
in broken outlines “the Philosophy of the Conditioned.” 
No such tractate had appeared in Britain for centuries. 
It recalled the ancient glories of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. It united the speculative subtlety of Berkeley 
with the dialectical skill of the schoolmen. It attract- 
ed universal admiration at home and abroad, and was 
promptly translated into foreign languages. It placed 
its author at once among the sovereigns of thought, and 
restored the British Isles to their place among the com- 
batants in the shadowy arena of abstract disputation. 
This remarkable production was followed by others 
scarcely less remarkable, and similarly distinguished by 
comprehensive erudition, logical perspicacity, analytic- 
al precision, breadth of reasoning, and profundity of 
thought. Thus his claims were immeasurably superior 
to those of any other aspirant when the professorship 
of logic and metaphysics in the university became va- 
cant in 1836. He was not elected, however, to this po- 
sition without hesitancy, and the hesitancy was removed 
chiefly by the earnest testimonials of Victor Cousin, and 
professor Brandis, of Bonn. 

In his new domain Sir William commenced the re- 
habilitation of logical studies, and the restoration of the 
prince of philosophers to the throne from which he.had 
been remoyed by more than two centuries of ignorant 
and uninquiring clamor. So far, indeed, as originality 
appertains to his own logical and metaphysical specula- 
tions, it is obtained by recurrence to the instructions or 
to the hints of “the master of the wise.” He held his 
chair for twenty years, till his death. To the discharge 
of his academical duties are due the lectures on logie and 
on metaphysics. They afford a very imperfect exhibition 
of either his abilities or his philosophy. They were the 
first-fruits of his service, hurriedly prepared to satisfy 
immediate requirements, and precariously modified at 
irregular times. They never received final elaboration 
or systematic revision, and were published posthumous- 
ly from such sketches and loose notes as had been pre- 
served. Throughout the period of their recurrent de- 
livery, their development was restrained and distorted 
by the traditions, associations, and expectations of the 
school. He could not renounce allegiance to Reid, or 
proclaim an independent authority, or render liege-hom- 
age to Aristotle. Hence there is throughout his career 
a continual effort to reconcile by ingenious tours-de- 


force his own more profound and comprehensive views | 


with the narrow, shallow, and timid utterances of the 
common-sense brotherhood. There is nothing in the 
lV.—D 
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history of philosophy more grotesque, more inconclu- 
sive, and better calculated to mislead, than the array of 
the hundred and six witnesses to the universality of 
the philosophy of common sense. What these depo- 
nents unanimously attest is not the truth of Reid’s char- 
acteristic dogmas, but the necessity of admitting inde- 
monstrable principles—a thesis which may be, and has 
been associated with many dissimilar systems. Sir Wil- 
liam would have been swift to expose this fallacy had 
such an ignoratio elenchi been detected in any victim of 
his critical lash. 

Though the lectures of Sir William Hamilton give 
an imperfect idea of his services and teaching, he cffi- 
ciently promoted the cause of genuine philosophy by 
the spirit and breadth of his instructions, by his wonder- 
ful display of learning, by the penetration and precision 
of his distinetions, by attracting earnest attention to 
the highest walks of speculation, and by training up a 
generation of enthusiastic inquirers in a branch of knowl- 
edge which had been misconceived and degraded by 
disregard of its loftiest developments. He was untiring 
in encouraging and guiding the studies of his pupils; 
he was exacting in his demands upon their powers; but 
he was remarkably successful in securing their confi- 
dence and their affection; and he deepened his influ- 
ence by the affability of his demeanor and by his im- 
pressive bearing. “Sir William,” says one of his re- 
viewers, “enjoyed physical advantages almost as un- 
common as his intellectual attainments. . . . His frame 
was large and commanding; his head was cast in a 
classic mould; his face was handsome and expressive; 
his voice possessed great compass and mellifluous sweet- 
ness.” With such a fortunate combination of natural 
endowments and cultivated acquirements, he was well 
adapted to become the “magnus Apollo” of a new sect 
of adorers. System, however, was foreign to his nature: 
the pursuit of truth was more than truth. He never 
evinced any desire to be the founder of a school: he 
may have been conscious that such a desire would have 
been futile, since he built on the substructions of Aris- 
totle, or repainted with his own colors and devices the 
ruinous walls of the peripatetic temple. 

The years of Sir William’s scholastic duty were ilus- 
trated by other and more important productions than his 
lectures—productions which reveal more decisively the 
depth of his genius, and supply the best means for ascer- 
taining the complexion and constitution of his philoso- 
phy. It seems to be expected of a Scotch professor thet 
he should produce a book either as a title to office or in 
vindication of his appointment. In accordance with this 
custom, if not in compliance with it, Sir William signal- 
ized his induction into his chair by an edition of Reid’s 
works, accompanied with observations and illustrative 
discussions. The manner in which this task was ex- 
ecuted is characteristic of his habits. The notes were 
written as the text passed through the press; the supple- 
mentary disputations were added some years afterwards: 
they were never completed; the last that he published 
“breaks off in the middle,” like the celebrated canto of 
Hudibras; and the “ copious indices subjoined,” which 
had been announced in the title-page, remains an an- 
nouncement —to eternity. Sir William has nowhere 
given any systematic view of his doctrine, cither in de- 
tail or in summary. He has left behind him elaborate 
essays on a few cardinal topics; many fragmentary no- 
tices of others; and numerous suggestive, but undevel- 
oped hints. His relics are like the fossil remains of the 
mighty monsters of remote geological periods: here a 
tibia, there a maxilla; here a huge vertebra, there a 
ponderous scapula; here a tusk, there a claw; but no- 
where is found the complete form, or even the entire 
skeleton. Still, from the fragments preserved, the phi- 
losophy of Hamilton may be reconstructed. The in- 
completeness of his labors may be ascribed in part to 
the polemical character of his procedure; in part to the 
absence of distinct originality; in part to the vast and 


unmanageable extent of his information, to the variety 
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of his meditations, and to the fastidiousness of his judg- 
ment, which sought unattainable fulness and perfection 
in all the details; but much must be attributed to a 
more mournful cause—to the paralysis which crushed 
his strength and deprived him of the use of his right 
hand for the last ten years of his life, compelling him 
to avail himself of the assistance of his wife and family 
for his correspondence and literary labors. 

During his later years Sir William was chiefly occu- 
pied with the extension and application of his logical in- 
novations. ‘These were expounded to his class as early 
as 1840, and announced to the world in 1846, They 
provoked a bitter controversy with professor De Mor- 
gan. It is unnecessary to enter into the examination 
of a dispute in which the parties are satisfied neither 
with themselves nor with each other, and in which the 
language is so tortuous, rugged, and peculiar as to be al- 
most equally unintelligible in both. 

Some critics have commended the style of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton as “ unequalled for conciseness, precision, 
and force”—as “a model of philosophical clearness, con- 
ciseness, and energy” (non cuicumgque datum est hubere 
nasum). Mr.De Morgan characterized the Hamiltonian 
style as bombinans, whatever that may mean; and of 
one expression he says that it is “hard to make sense or 
English of it.” The censure may be applied to both the 
combatants in this unseemly controversy. Sir William’s 
dialect may be clear, precise, significant, when it has been 
mastered; but it isnot English. It is a concrete of his 
own compounding, requiring special study just as much 
as any archaic putois. Berkeley and Hume, Stewart 
and Spencer, have shown that it is possible to write 
philosophically, and yet maintain a pure, transparent, 
natural English idiom, This Sir William rarely does. 

Writings.—The published works of Hamilton embrace 
the lectures on logic and on metaphysics; an edition of 
Reid, never completed; an edition of the works of Du- 
gud Stewart; and a volume of Discussions on Philosophy 
and Literature, Education and University Reform (1852 ; 
2d edit. enlarged, 1853; reprinted by Harper and Broth- 
ers, N. York). There is little evidence of any taste for 
literature, properly so called, in the volume. The only 
essay connected eyen remotely with polite letters is that 
on the authorship of the /pistole Obscurorum Virorum, 
which is, in some respects, his most curious contribu- 
tion to periodical literature. A wide chasm separates 
this from the instructive and entertaining papers On the 
Revolutions of Medicine, and on Mathematics not Philos- 
ophy. Both of these readily consort with the laborious 
and learned investigation of the history, condition, ob- 
jects, and possible ameliorations of university educa- 
tion, The remainder of the “ Discussions” is devoted 
to logic and metaphysics. The former science is illus- 
trated by the essay on Logic contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review in April, 1833; and that on Syllogism, its 
kinds, canons, notations, etc., contained in the appendix. 
The peculiar views of the author are further expounded 
in the Prospectus of an Essay on the New A nalytic of 
Logical Forms, and in the Prize Essay of Thomas Spen- 
cer Baynes on the same subject, to which should be add- 
ed the appendix to the lectures on logic. 

The principal metaphysical papers in the Discussions 
are those on qT he Philosophy of the Conditioned; on The 
Ph ulosophy of Perception, and On I dealism, with the ap- 
pendix On the Conditions of the Thinkable. In the edi- 
torial labors on Reid, besides many important notes elu- 
cidating, rectifying, developing, or altering the state- 
ments in the text, which merit careful consideration, 
Bhoula be specially studied Note A, On the Philosophy 
of Common Sense ; Note B, On Presentative and Repre- 
sentative Knowledge ; and Note D, Distinction of the Pri- 
mary and Secondary Qualities of Body, which has an 
intimate relation to the theory of i 
ative perception. 

i *hilosophy.—Logie, metaphysics, and ethics are com- 
eran en enation. of philosophy, 
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Hamilton. In the other two he has pushed his inqui~ 
ries far beyond any of his British contemporaries, and 
with much more brilliant success, In both he evinced 
signal acuteness; in both he rendered good service: and 
in both he deemed himself an inventor and reformer, 
and not merely an innoyator. 

The character of his metaphysical doctrine is mani- 
fested by the designation which he bestowed upon it— 
The Philosophy of the Conditioned. It is critical m its 
procedure; it is mainly negative inits results. In these 
respects it resembles the philosophy of Kant, to which 
it approximates in many of its developments. It is a 
crusade against all theories reposing on the absolute and 
the unconditioned. It sets out with affirming the es- 
sential relativity of all knowledge; it concludes with 
the restriction of philosophy to the determination of the 
conditions of thought. In this there is nothing new 
but the mode of exposition. It was a familiar aphorism 
of the schoolmen, founded upon the teachings of Aristo- 
tle, that all thought was bounded by the limits of the 
thinking mind—“ omne perceptum est secundum modum 
percipientis” —“ omne scitum est in sciente secundum mo- 
dum scientis” —“ species cogniti est in cognoscente.” From 
this position Hamilton deduces the invalidity of all con- 
ceptions pretending to be absolute, and hence denies the 
possibility of any positive conception of the infinite. 
Hercin he merely repeats Aristotle, but with less mod- 
eration in his doctrine. This thesis has been violently 
opposed, and usually misapprehended. It was assailed 
by Calderwood, Philosophy of the Infinite, who confounds 
the negation of the Infinite in thought with the nega- 
tion of the infinity of God. It has been accepted and 
applied by Mansel to theology in his Limits of Religious 
Thought. The next step is to a purely negative expo- 
sition of causality, as resulting from “mental impotence” 
to conceive an absolute commencement. Sir William 
recognises that this interpretation conflicts with the idea 
of a great First Cause, and he propounds a very ingeni- 
ous apology for his doctrine. He similarly follows out 
his fundamental tenet to other applications, and arrives 
uniformly at negative conclusions. 

The tenet, however, is not presented as an axiom, but 
receives interpretation, if not demonstration, It is the 
inevitable consequence of the dualism of our knowledge 
—a thesis contained in Aristotle. Every act of con- 
sciousness “ gives a knowledge of the ego in relation and 
contrast to the non-ego, and a knowledge of the non- 
ego in relation and contrast to the ego. The ego and 
non-ego are thus given, in an original synthesis, as con- 
joined in the unity of knowledge, and in an original 
antithesis, as opposed in the contrariety of existence.” 
This “natural dualism” is accepted by professor Ferrier 
as the beginning of an antagonistic scheme of philoso- 
phy. With Hamilton it is made to rest upon the basis 
of immediate perception, and thus he is led to the affir- 
mation of direct or presentative perception in opposition 
to the older theory of indirect or representative percep- 
tion. This brings him into accordance with the school 
of Reid—though Reid and his school would scarcely 
have understood, and certainly could not have appreci- 
ated his delicate distinctions; and it must be acknowl- 
edged that it is a coarse and materialistic conception of 
species, images, and impressions which requires any 
deadly opposition between presentative and representa- 
tive perception. To one cultivating such divisions and 
differences, the treatise of Roger Bacon, De Multiplica- 
tione Specierum—the most marvellous result of medize- 
val science—would be utterly unintelligible. 

On Sir William Hamilton’s principles, the only object 
of philosophy is.the determination of the limits and re- 
quirements of thought, or,.as he phrases it, “the Condi- 
tions of the Thinkable.” On this subject he has left an 
admirable and most suggestive paper; but his whole 
scheme of speculation is without any basis for certainty, 
without any witness of “the Spirit bearing witness to 
our spirit.” It is thus built upon the yoid; and, like the 
eclecticism of Cousin, and the transcendentalism of He- 
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gel and Schelling, which it was specially designed to 
oppose, it tends, however unconsciously, to practical scep- 
ticism, ‘ Such (pwvayra ouverotaw),” says Sir Wil- 
liam, “are the hints of an undeveloped philosophy, which, 
I am confident, is founded upon truth.” Doubtless this 
philosophy is undeveloped, and doubtless it is founded 
upon truth; but the foundation may not be homogene- 
ous or sufficient, and the superstructure may not be 
composed of the same materials as the substruction, 
The most dangerous error is that which proceeds from 
mutilated, distorted, or alloyed truth. 

“The views of Sir William Hamilton are before us, 
in certain parts, in his own exposition ;” they invite 
and require rigorous examination. “That they have 
already been much discussed, and have exerted a pow- 
erful influence on speculation, is a good omen for phi- 
losophy. We have, especially, his treatment of three 
great problems in philosophy. First, there is the the- 
ory of the two Kinds of human knowledge, Immediate 
and Mediate. Secondly, there is a special application 
of this theory to the construction of a theory of Exter- 
nal Perception. Thirdly, there is an exhaustive system 
of Metaphysics Proper, or Ontology, in his ‘Philosophy 
of the Conditioned’ and ‘ Conditions of the Thinkable’— 
a vast and noble idea, traced out for us in nothing but a 
tantalizing fragment. His Logical system is to be gath- 
ered from the sources already mentioned. They will 
probably convey no distinct notion of the system, unless 
to readers who are familiar with the German methods of 
logical analysis since Kant. The leading points may be 
said to be four; and it is perhaps possible to make these 
intelligible very briefly to persons acquainted with thé 
outlines of the science in its received forms. 1. Hamil- 
ton insists on having, in ail propositions through com- 
mon terms which are set forth for logical scrutiny, a 
sigu of quantity prefixed to predicate as well as to sub- 
ject. The point, though merely one of form, is curi- 
ously suggestive of difficulties, and hence of solutions. 
2. Instead of recognising only four forms of propositions, 
the A, E, I, O of the old logicians, he insists on admit- 
ting all the eight forms which are possible. (See 
Thomson and Solly.) 3. He widens the range of the 
syllogism by admitting all moods which can validly be 
constructed by any combination of any of his eight kinds 
of propositions. 4, The Port-Royal doctrine of the in- 
verse ratio of the extension and comprehension of terms 
is worked out by him in reference to the syllogism. 
This application of the doctrine has certainly not been 
anticipated by any logician; and, when elaborated to 
its results, it throws many new lights on the characters 
and mutual relations of the syllogistic figures.” The 
value of these innovations has not been definitely set- 
tled, nor has it been ascertained whether they were 
overlooked by Aristotle, misapprehended by him, or de- 
liberately rejected from his Analytics. 

Authorities. — An eamest discussion of Hamilton’s 
doctrines may be found in the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view for 1857; a sketch of his metaphysical views is 
given m the Princeton Review for 1855. One of the 
most unfortunate features in the literary history of Sir 
William was his attack on the reputation of Luther, 
which was fully answered by Hare in his Vindication of 
Luther. Hare convicts Hamilton of using second-hand 
knowledge as if he had studied the original sources. 
See NV. Brit. Rev. Nov. 1848, Feb. 1853, July, 1859; Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, April, 1856; Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, June, 1856; North American Review, Oct. 1845, D- 
485-9; Jan. 1853, art. iii; British Quarterly Review, xvi, 
479; Wight, Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton (N. 
Y. 1855); Mill, Kxamination of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy (Lond. 1865)—reviewed in the Westminster 
Review, Jan. 1866, and elaborately answered by H. L. 
Mansel, The Philosophy of the Conditioned (Lond. 1866) ; 
De Morgan, Formal Logic (London, 1847); Bowen, A 
Treatise on Logic (Cambridge, 1864). The Life of Sir 
William Hamilton, by J. Veitch (1869), which had been 
long expected, has been recently published. (G, F. H.) 
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Hamline, Leosmas Ley, D.D., LL.D., a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Burling- 


ton, Conn., May 10,1797. His early education was ob-. 


tained with some view to the Christian ministry; but, 
arriving at manhood, he studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in Lancaster, Ohio, He married in Zanesville, 
Ohio, and settled there to practice his profession, The 
death of a little daughter in 1828 led him to seriously 
consider his own moral state, and he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the autumn of 1828, Soon after he 
was licensed to exhort, then (1829) to preach. In 1832 
he was received on trial in the Ohio Conference, and ap- 
pointed to Granville Circuit. Tn 1833 he travelled Ath- 
ens Circuit, and in 1834 and 1835 he was stationed at 
Wesley Chapel, Cincinnati. 
sistant editor of the Western Christian Advocate, with 
the Rey. Dr, Charles Elliott. When the Ladies’ Repos- 
itory was established in January, 1841, Hamline was as- 
signed to the work of editing that journal. He remain- 
ed in this position until, in 1844, he was elected one of 
the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
office he filled with great usefulness for eight years, when 
ill health compelled him to resign it to the General Con- 
ference of 1852. His name was reattached to the list 
of members of the Ohio Conference, and he was granted 
a superannuated relation. In 1857 he removed to Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, his former confidential friendship with 
Dr. Elliott, who resided in that place, leading to this 
change. In an account of his life which bishop Ham- 
line wrote for his family, he thus refers to the years from 
1852 to 1860: “ For eight years I have been superannu- 
ated, and God has ‘tried me as silver is tried ;’ but he 
has often sweetened those trials by his presence in a 
marvellous manner. And now day by day my fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his son Jesus Christ. 
Though almost helpless, and dependent on my devoted, 
affectionate wife for personal attentions, which her ex- 
emplary patience never wearies in bestowing on me 
(thanks be to thy name, O God, for such a gift!), yet I 
am far more contented and cheerful than in the best 
days of my youth.” He was taken severely ill Jan. 28, 
1865. On the 10th of February, having called his fam- 
ily in to pray with them once more, “he uttered remark- 
able expressions of adoration of the Saviour on the throne 
in special reference to his humiliation, crucifixion, res- 
urrection, ascension, exaltation, etc. He prayed for his 
family, the Church, for his own Conference (the Ohio), 
the missions, the country, the world. All the forenoon 
he expressed much thankfulness for everything. He 
then had occasion to drink, and his painful thirst re- 
minded him of the exclamation on the cross when the 
Saviour said, ‘I thirst.’ He then burst into tears, and 
broke out again in praise. He then spoke of his pres- 
ent state as a fresh baptism into Christ, into his glorious 
name, and exclaimed, ‘ O wondrous, wondrous, wondrous 
love!’ When Mrs. Hamline raised the window-shade 
at sunset he exclaimed, ‘O beautiful sky! beautiful 
heaven!” He died on the 23d of March. Of the 
character and attainments of bishop Hamline, Dr. El- 
liott says, “My pen is wholly incompetent to draw out 
in its full extent an adequate portrait of his high and 
holy character, whether it regards his natural talents 
or his extensive attainments; but especially the sane- 
tity and purity of his religious life. As a preacher, 
he was in the first rank in all respects that regard the 
finished pulpit orator. His style as a writer would com- 
pare fayorably with the best writers in the Inglish 
language. He had no superior for logic, argument, or 
oratory. He was the subject of much bodily affliction, 
and yet, amid excruciating pains, he retained the full 
exercise of his intellectual powers to the very last hour 
of his life. The leading characteristic of him in his 
sufferings was his complete patience and resignation to 
the will of God.” His principal writings (chiefly ser- 
mons) are given in the Works of L. L. Hamline, D.D., 
edited by the Rey. F. G. Hibbard, D.D. (N. York, 1869, 
8vo).—See Minutes of Conferences, 1866; Meth. Quart. 


In 1836 he was elected as- 
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Rev. October, 1866; Palmer, Life and Letiers of Leoni- 
das L. Hamline, D.D. (N. Y. 1866, 12mo). 

Hammahiekoth, See Srva-HAmM-MAMLEKOTH, 

Hamman, or rather CHAMMAN (7737, only in the 
plur. hammanim’), signifies images, idols of some kind 
for idolatrous worship (and so the Sept. and Vulg. un- 
derstand it). It is rendered “ images” in Ley. XXVi, 
80; 2 Chron. xiv, 5; xxxiv, 7; Isa. xvii, 8; xxvii, ble 
Ezek. vi, 4, 6; but in the margin almost invariably 
“sun images.” In these passages Hammanim 1s several 
times joined with A shertm—statues of Astarte,; while 
from 2 Chron. xxxiv, 4, it appears further that the Ham- 
manim stood upon the altars of Baal. See AsHERAH; 
Baa. Kimchi, and the Arabic of Erpenius, long ago 
explained the word by suns, images of the sun; and both 
this interpretation and the thing itself are now clearly 
illustrated by ten Punic cippi with inscriptions, conse- 
crated to Baal Hamman, i. e. to Baal the solar, Baal 
the sun, (See the whole subject discussed in Gesenius’s 
Thes, Heb. p. 489-491.) The form chamman, solar, is 
from Man, cham’mah, the sun; and the plural Hamma- 
nim, in the Old Testament, is put elliptically for Baalim 
Hammanim, and is found in the same context as else- 
where Baalim, images of Baal, 


Ham/math (Heb. Chammath’, DAM, warm springs; 
Sept. “Awa v. rx. [by incorporation of the following 
name | ‘QuaSadaes, Vulg. Emath), one of the “fenced 
cities” of Naphtali, mentioned between Zer and Rak- 
kath (Josh. xix, 85); generally thought to be the hot 
spring referred to by Josephus (War, iv, 1,3) under the 
name Ammaus (Appaovc), near Tiberias (Ant. xviii, 2, 
5); which latter is, no doubt, the same with the famous 
warm baths still found on the shore a little south of Ti- 
berias, and called Hummam Tubariyeh ( Bath of Tibe- 
rias”) ; properly Hammath-rakkath (2 the Yamim of 
Gen, Xxxvi, 24). 
described by Robinson (esearches, 11, 258 sq.: see also 
Hackett’s Script. Illust. p. 315). Pliny, speaking of the 
Sea of Galilee, says, “ Ab occidente Tiberiade, aquis ca- 
lidis salubri” (//ist. Nat. v, 15). Spacious baths were 
built over the principal spring by Ibrahim Pasha; but, 
like everything else in Palestine, they are falling to ruin. 
Ancient ruins are strewn around it, and can be traced 
along the shore for a considerable distance; these were 
recognised by Irby and Mangles (p.89,) as the remains 
of Vespasian’s camp (Josephus, War, i, 4,3). There are 
also three smaller warm springs at this place. The wa- 
ter has a temperature of 144° Fahr.; the taste is ex- 
tremely salt and bitter, and a strong smell of sulphur is 


emitted. The whole surrounding district has a volcanic 
aspect. The warm fountains, the rocks of trap and 


lava, and the frequent earthquakes, prove that the ele- 
ments of destruction are still at work beneath the sur- 
face. Itis said that at the time of the great earthquake 
of 1837 the quantity of water issuing from the springs 
was greatly increased, and the temperature much higher 
than ordinarily (Porter, Handbook for S. and P. ii, 423; 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 66; Wilson, Lands of the 
Bible, ii, 397; Reland, Pulest. p. 302,703). This spot is 
also mentioned in the Talmud (Schwarz, Palest. p. 182) 
as being situated one mile from Tiberias (Lightfoot, 
Opp. ii, 224). The Hammoru-por of Josh. xxi, 32 is 
probably the same place. See Hemarn; Hammon. 

The Humath of Gadara, however, located by the Tal- 
mudists (see Lightfoot, ib.) at the mouth of the Jordan, 
is a different place (see also Zunz, Appendix to Benj. of 
Tudela, ii, 403) ; doubtless the AMATHA (q. v.) of Jose- 
phus “(Ant. x, 5, 2), and the modern Amateh on the 
Yarmuk (Van de Velde, Map). 

Hammed‘atha (Heb. Hammedatha’, Sm"ar: 
Sept. “Apadaboc, Vule. A madathus, but both sometimes 
omit), father of the infamous Haman (q. v.), and com- 
monly designated as “the Agagite” (Esth, iii, 1, 10: 
vill, 5; ix, 24), though also without that title (ix, 10). 
By Gesenius (Lea, 1855, p. 539) the name is taken to be 
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Medatha, preceded by the definite article: buat Fiirst 
(Lex. s. v.), with more probability, identifies it with the 
Zendie hadmédata, i, e. “given by Hom,” one of the 
Izeds. For other explanations, see Simonis (Ononastt- 
con, p. 586), who derives it from a Persian word mean- 
ing “double.” For the termination, compare ARIDA~ 
rua. B.C. ante 474. : 

Ham/melech (Heb. ham-Me'lek, 2730. which 
is merely 722 me'lek, king, with the article prefixed; 
Sept. translates 6 Baowrebc, Vulg. Amelech), the father 
of Jerahmeel, which latter was one of those commanded 
by Jehoiakim to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 
xxxvi, 26). B.C. ante 605. It is doubtful whether this 
was the same with the Hammelech, father of Malchiah, 
into whose dungeon Jeremiah was afterwards cast (Jer. 
xxxviii, 6). B.C. ante 589, Others, however, regard 
the word in both cases as an appellative, referring in the 
first passage to Jehoiakim, and in the latter to Zedekiah. 
Compare HAMMOLEKETH. 


Ham-menuchoth. See MANAHETHITE. 


Hammer, an indispensable tool designated by sey- 
eral Heb. terms: 1. Puttish’ (O1E, connected etymo- 
logically with zardoow, to strike), which was used by 
the gold-beater (Isa. xli, 7, Sept. ptpa) to overlay with 
silver and “smooth” the surface of the image, as well 
as by the quarryman (Jer, xxiii, 29, Sept. wéAvd) ; met- 
aphorically of Babylon as a destructive agent (Jer.1, 23, 
Sept. cgtoa). This seems to have been the heaviest 
instrument of the kind for hard blows. 2. Makkabah’ 
(M2P'2), properly a tool for hollowing, hence a stone- 
cutter’s mallet (1 Kings vi, 7), and generally any work- 
man’s hammer (Judg. iv, 21 [where the form is PAP, 
makke'beth]; Isa. xliv, 12; Jer. x, 4). In Isaiah the 
Sept. uses réoeToo0v, a gimlet, in all the rest cpvpa ; Vulg. 
malleus. See Maccanaus. 38. Halmith’ (75725), 
used only in Judg. v, 26; Sept. odtoa, Vulg. malle [ q. 
d. M725]; and then with the addition of the word 
“workmen’s” by way of explanation, as this is a poet- 
ical word, used instead of the preceding more prosaic 
term. The pins of the tent of the Bedouin are gener- 
ally of wood, and are driven into the ground by a mal- 
let, which is probably the “hammer” referred to in this 
passage (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 149). Dr. Hack- 
ett observes (Amer. ed. of Smith’s Dict. s. v.) that “it is 


spoken of as‘the hammer,’ being the one kept for that’ 


purpose ;” but the Hebrew term used in Judg. v, 26 (to 
which he refers) is without the art., which is employed, 
however, with that found in Judg. iv, 21. See Nat. 
4, A kind of hammer, named mappets’ (72%), Jer. li, 
20 (A.V. “battle-axe”), or mephits’ (77573), Prov. xxv, 
18 (A.V. “maul”), was used as a weapon of war. 5. 
Only in the plur. (mipbd Dd, heylappoth’, Sept. \aZurjota, 
Vulg. ascie), a poetic term equivalent to the preceding 
(Psa, Ixxiy, 6). See HANDICRAFT. 

Hammerlin or Hammerlein, Fetx (Lat. Wal- 
leolus), a Swiss theologian, was born at Zurich in 1389. 
He studied canon law at Erfurt, was in 1421 appointed 
canon of Zofingen, and in 1422 provost of Solothurn. 
With the income of these offices he bought a large li- 
brary, and applied himself earnestly to study. He sub- 
sequently took part in the Council of Basle, where he 
showed great zeal for the restoration of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and thus made himself a number of enemies. 
An attempt was made to assassinate him in 1439, but he 
escaped, though not without being dangerously wound- 
ed. The xxxth chapter of his De Nobilitate, in which 
he abused the confederate cantons which had waged 
war on Zurich in 1443, made him an object of hatred to 
a large party of his countrymen. A number of these, 
having gone to Zurich on the occasion of the Carnival 
of 1454, seized Hiimmerlin, dragged him to Constance, 
and had him thrown into prison. As he refused to re- 
tract anything he had said er written, he was condemn- 


discipline, against the Beghards, ete. 
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ed to imprisonment for life in a convent, 
cordingly placed in a convent of barefooted monks at 
Lucerne, where he died some time after 1457, a victim 
to his zeal for justice and truth. He wrote Varie Ob- 
lectationis Opuscula et Tractatus (Basle, 1497, fol.), con- 
taining a number of treatises on exorcism, on monkish 


He was ac- 


[ ist He is very se- 
vere in these writings against the prevailing corruptions 
of the clergy and the convents. He also left some MSS., 
which are preserved in the collegiate library of Zurich, 
See Bodmer u. Breitinger, Helvetische Bibliothek (Zurich, 
1735) . Hottinger, Scholu Tigurina, p. 24; Niceron, Mé- 
moires, Vol. xxvui; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 
268: Reber, Felix Hemmerlin (Zurich, 1846). 
Hammer-Purgstall, Joseru von, a German Ori- 
entalist of great celebrity, was born July 9, 1774, at 
Gratz, in Styria, and died in Vienna Nov. 24,1856. His 
family name was Hammer, and he is frequently referred 
to under that name, or as Von Hammer; but having in- 
herited in 1837 the estates of the counts of Purgstall, 
he added that name to his own, and was made a baron. 
He entered at an early age the Oriental Academy at 
Vienna, and acquired a knowledge of Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish. Being subsequently employed in various 
diplomatic posts in the East, he greatly extended his 
acquaintance with Oriental languages and literature. 
He wrote and spoke ten foreign languages, viz. the three 
above named, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, 
English, and Russian; but his works show rather varied 
and extensive research and learning than profound mas- 
tery of his subjects. They are by no means free from 
errors, though his careful reference to authorities makes 
correction of mistakes comparatively easy. His writ- 
ings, imeluding contributions to journals and scientific 
associations, would make more than 100 octavo volumes, 
and, on the whole, are regarded as among the most valu- 
able contribuitions of the present century to Oriental his- 
tory and literature. They are noticed here because of 
the information they give as to the religious history and 
condition of Oriental nations. The most important of 
his works in this respect are Encyclopedische Ueber- 
sicht der Wissenschaften des Orients (Lpz. 1804, 2 vols. 
in 1, 8vo), a work based on seven Oriental works, espe- 
cially the bibliographical dictionary of Hadgi Khalfa:— 
Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphic Characters erplain- 
ed, with an Account of the Egyptian Priests, their Classes, 
initiation, and Sacrifices (translated from the Arabic of 
Ahwad bin-Abubakr bin-Wahshih, London, 1806, small 
4to):— Fundgruben des Orvents, ete., ou Mines de [Or- 
ent exploitées (Vienna, 1809-18, 6 vols. in 3, fol., of which 
Hammer-Purgstall was the chief editor) :—Morgenland- 
isches Kleeblutt (Persian and Arab hymns, etc.; Vienna, 
1818, 4to) :—Geschichte der schinen Redektinste Persicns 
(Vienna, 1818, 4to):—Mysterium Baphometis revelatum 
(Vienna, 1818, fol.; also in vol. vi of Mines de [Orient : 
the author herein seeks to prove from emblems on mon- 
uments once belonging to the Templars that their order 
was guilty of the crimes charged toit. Raynouard [ Jour- 
nal des Savants, 1819 | refuted this opinion, but Hammer- 
Purgstall defended it with new arguments in a paper in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Vienna, 1855) :—Ge- 
schichte der Assassinen (Paris, 1833, 8vo, and an English 
ed. by Wood, History of the Assassins, Lond, 1835, 8vo. 
The author makes curious comparisons between the As- 
‘sassins, the Templars, the Freemasons, and the Jesuits) : 
—Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs (best ed. Pesth, 
1827-35, 10 vols. 8vo; French translations by Dochez, 
Paris, 1844, 3 vols. 8vo, and by Hellert, with notes and 
an Atlas, Histoire de [ Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1835-43, 
18 vols. 8vo):—Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst 
(Pesth, 1836-38, 10 vols. 8vo—a completer history of 
Turkish poetry than any existing, even in Turkey it- 
self) :—the celebrated treatise on morals by Ghazali, un- 
der the title of O Kind! die beriihmte ethische Abhand- 
lung Ghasalis (Vienna, 1838, 12mo) : — Zeitwarte des 
Gebetes, a prayer-book in Arabic and German (Vienna, 
1844, 8yo) : — Literatur-Geschichte der Araber (Vienna, 
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1856, 7 vols. 4to: this work, as first published, ends 
with the Bagdad caliphate, and contains about 10,000 
biographical and bibliographical notices):—Das A ra- 
bische Hohe Lied der Liebe, etc., with commentary, and 
an introduction relative to mysticism among the Arabs 
(Vienna, 1854, 8vo). Hammer left an autobiography 
(Denkwiirdigkeiten aus meinem Leben) and other writings 
in MS., which have been published, or are publishing, 
under the direction of Auer, director of the imperial 
printing-press of Vienna.—New American Cyclopedia, 
viii, 690; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 259 sq. ; 
Pierer, s. v.; K. Schlottman, Joseph von H.-Purgstall, ein 
kritischer Beitrag zur Geschichte neuerer deutscher Wis- 
senschaft (Zurich, 1857, [78 p.] 8vo). (J. W. M.) 


Hammol’eketh (Heb. ham-Mole’keth, >2>'20, 
which is the art. prefixed to msdio, mole’ keth, fem. part. 
= “the Queen;” Sept. 2 Madeyé0, Vulg. translates re- 
gina), @ woman introduced in the genealogies of Manas- 
seh as daughter of Machir and sister of Gilead (1 Chron. 
vii, 17, 18), and as haying among her three children 
Abi-ezer, from whose family sprang the great judge 
Gideon. B.C. prob. between 1874 and 1658. The Tar- 
gum translates the name by r=b% I, who reigned. The 
Jewish tradition, as preserved by Kimchi in his com- 
mentary on the passage, is that “she used to reign over 
a portion of the land which belonged to Gilead,” and 
that for that reason her lineage has been preserved.— 
Smith, s.v. See HAMMELECH. 


Ham’mon (Heb. Chammon’, 517%, warm; Sept. 
"Apoy and Xap), the name of two places. 

1. A town in the tribe of Asher, mentioned between 
Rehob and Kanah (Josh. xix, 28). Dr, Robinson quotes 
the suggestion of Schultz as possible, that it may be the 
ruined town /Zamul, at the head of a wady or the same 
name which comes down to the Mediterranean just 
north of En-Nakurah, somewhat south of Tyre (new ed. 
of Researches, iii, 66). Schwarz thinks it is identical 
with a village Hamani, situated, according to him, two 
miles south by east of Tyre (Palest. p. 192); probably 
the place marked on Zimmerman’s and Van de Velde’s 
Maps as Hunnaweh. The scriptural text, however, 
would seem to indicate a position on the northern boun- 
dary, about midway between Naphtali (at Rehob) and 
Sidon. Hence Knobel (/rhldr. ad loc.) connects it with 
the village Tammana, on a wady of the same name east 
of Beyrfit, where there is now a Maronite monastery 
(Seetzen, i, 260); but this, again, is too far north (Keil, 
in Keil and Delitzsch, ad loc.), Van de Velde (Memoir 
and Map) adopts the first of the above sites, which, al- 
though neither the name nor the situation exactly 
agrees, is perhaps the best hitherto suggested. 

2. A Levitical city of Naphtali, assigned, with its 
suburbs, to the descendants of Gershom (1 Chron. vi, 76). 
Schwarz (Palest. p. 183) not improbably conjectures 
that it is the same with Hammatn (Josh, xix, 35). 
Compare HAMMoTH-boR (Josh, xxi, 32). 


Hammond, Henry, D.D., a learned divine of the 
English Church, was born Aug. 18, 1605, at Chertsey, 
Surrey. He was sent at an early age to Eton, whence 
he removed to Magdalen College, Oxford, and became 
a fellow of that society in 1625. In 1653 the earl of 
Leicester presented him to the rectory of Penshurst, 
Kent, where he resided till 1643, when he was made 
archdeacon of Chichester. “ By birth and education a 
confirmed Royalist, he retired to Oxford soon after the 
civil war broke out, continued to reside there while that 
city was held by the king, and attended the king’s com- 
missioners to Uxbridge, where he disputed with Vines, 
a Presbyterian minister. He was appointed canon of 
Christchurch and public orator in 1645, and attended 
Charles I as his chaplain from the time when he fell 
into the hands of the army until the end of 1647, when 
the king’s attendants were sent away from him. Ham- 
mond then returned to Oxford, and was chosen sub- 
dean of Christchurch, from which situation he was ex- 
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pelled in March, 1648, by the parliamentary visitors, 
and placed for some time in confinement. — On his re- 
Jease he repaired to Westwood, Worcestershire, the seat 
of Sir John Packwood, where the remainder of his life 
was spent in literary labor, ‘doing much good to the 
day of his death, in which time he had the disposal of 
great charities reposed in his hands, as being the most 
zealous promoter of almsgiving that lived in England 
since the change of religion.’ . . . He died after long 
suffering from a complication of disorders, April 25, 1660. 
It is said that Charles II intended for him the bishopric 
of Worcester. Hammond was a man of great learning, 
as well in the classics and general philology as in doc- 
trinal and school divinity, and possessed great natural 
ability” (Jones, Christ. Biogr. p. 210). Of his writings 
the following are some of the most important: Prac- 
tical Catechism (1644):— Paraphrase and Annotations 
on the New Testament (Lond. 1653, 8vo; often reprinted ; 
last edition 1845, 4 vols. 8vo). It was translated into 
Latin by Leclere (Amster. 1698), with observations and 
criticisms. Dr. Johnson was very fond of Hammond’s 
Annotations, and recommended them strongly. The 
theology of the work is Arminian. Paraphrase and 
Annotations upon the Psalms (1659, fol. ; new ed. 1850, 2 
vols. 8vo ):— Discourses on God’s Grace and Decrees 
(1660, 8vo), taking the Arminian view :—A notations 
on the Proverbs (1683, fol.): — Sermons (1644, fol.). 
These, with many valuable writings on the Romish 
controversy, may be found in Fulman’s Collected Works 
of Dr. Hammond (30 ed., London, 1774, 4 vols. fol.), of 
which the ist vol. contains his Life by Dr. Fell. The 
Life was reprinted in 1849, and may be found in Words- 
worth, Hecles. Biography, iv, 313. See also Hook, Eccl. 
Biography, v,534. Hammond's miscellaneous theologic- 
al writings are reprinted in the Library of Anglo-Cath- 
olic Theology (Oxford 1847-51, 4 vols. 8vo). 

Ham/moth-dor (Heb. Chammoth'-Dor, 9&7 DAT, 
prob, for W197, Hammath of Dor, but the reason of 
the latter part of the name is not clear; Sept. “Apad- 
dwo, Vulg. Hamoth Dor), a Levitical and refuge city of 
Naphtali (Josh, xxi, 32}; probably the same elsewhere 
called simply HammMatu (Josh. xix, 35). 

Hamon. See BAAL-HAMON; HAmon-GoG. 


Hamon, Jean, a distinguished French moralist, 
» was born at Cherbourg in 1618. He was a graduate 
physician of the University of Paris, He had already 
established a great reputation, and was offered a good 
charge by his pupil, M. de Harlay (afterwards president 
of the Parliament); but, by the advice of his spiritual 
director, Singlin, he sold all his goods, gave the pro- 
ceeds to the poor, and became a hermit of Port Royal 
in 1651, He nevertheless continued practicing medi- 
cine, visiting the poor in the neighborhood of Port Roy- 
al, and administering to them both spiritual advice and 
remedies. The Nécrologe de Port Royal says: “After 
a life as carefully guarded as though each day was to 
be the last, he ended it joyfully by a peaceful death, as 
he had wished, and entered into eternal life,” Feb, 22 
1687. He wrote Divers Truités de Piété (Paris, 1675, 2 
vols. 12mo) :—Sur la Priere et les Devoirs des Pasteurs 
(Par. 1689, 2 vols. 12mo0):—La Pratique dela Priere con- 
tinuelle (Paris, 1702, 12mo):— Erplication du Cantique 
des Cantiques, with an introduction by Nicole (Paris 
ee 4 vols. 12mo) :—Instructions pour les Religieuses 
de Port Royal (1727 and 1730, 2 vols.):—Instructions sur 
les Sacraments, sur le Jubile, ete. (Paris, 1734, 12mo) :— 
Explication de VOraison Dominicale (Par. 1735), besides 
other practical and controversial writings. See Nécro- 
loge de Port Royal (Amst. 1723, 4to); Thomas Dufossé 
Histoire de Port Royal; Mémoires de Fontaine ; Dupin, 
Mist. Eccles, du 17" siecle; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génerale, 
XA, 272, 4 

Hamo/’nah (Heb. Hamonah’, 25725, multitude « 
Sept. translates Todvdvdovor, Vule. Ariens, an 


t ame fig- 
uratively assigned to the sepulchral “ city” of t 
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in which the slaughter and burial of the forces of Gog: 


are prophetically announced to take place (Ezek.xxxix, 


16), emblematical of the multitude of graves (compare 
Joel iii, 14). See HAMoN-GoG. eta 
Ha’mon-gog (Heb. Hamén’-Gég, 313 j17210, multi- 
tude of Gog; fully with N43, valley, prefixed; Sept. 7d 
Tai rd rodvadvoouy Tov Pwy, Vulg. Vallis multitudinis 
Gog), the name prophetically ascribed to the valley in 
which the corpses of the slaughtered army of Gog are 
described as to be buried (Ezek. xxxix, 11, 15); repre- 
sented as situated to the east of the Dead Sea, on the 
thoroughfare of commerce with Arabia (comp. the route 
of the Ishmaelites to whom Joseph was sold, Gen. xvii, 
25), probably the present Haj road between Damascus 


and Mecea, but scarcely referring to any particular spot. 


(See Hiivernick, Commentar, ad loc, ; Stuart’s Com- 
ment. on the Apocalypse, ii, 367.) See Go, 

Ha’mor (Heb. Chamor’, 77727, a he-ass; Sept. Eye 
po, N. T. Eppop), a Hivite, from whom (or his sons) 
Jacob purchased the plot of ground in which Joseph 
was afterwards buried (Gen. xxxiii, 19; Josh. xxiv, 52; 
Acts vii, 15; in which last passage the name is Angli- 


cized Emmor), and whose son Shechem seduced Dinah 


(Gen, xxxiv, 2). B.C. cir. 1905. As the latter appears 
to have founded the city of Shechem (q. v.), Hamor is 
also named as the representative of its inhabitants 
(Judg. ix, 28) in the time of Abimelech (q.v.). His char- 
acter and influence are indicated by his title (“ prince” 
of the Hivite tribe in that vicinity), and his judicious 
behavior in the case of his son; but neither of these 
saved him from the indiscriminate massacre by Dinah’s 
brothers. See Jacos. 


Hampden, Renn Dickson, D.D., bishop of Here- 


ford, England, a descendant of John Hampden, was born — 


A.D. 1792, in the island of Barbadoes, where his family 
had settled in 1670. He entered Oriel College, Oxford, 
as a commoner, in 1810, and subsequently was admitted 
a fellow, appointed a tutor, and, in 1829 and 1831, was 
public examiner in classics. He delivered the Bamp- 
ton lecture in 1832, choosing for his subject The Scho- 
lastic Philosophy considered in its relation to Christian 
Theology (3d edit. Lond. 1848, 8vo), and in 1833 was ap- 
pointed principal of St. Mary’s Hall. In 1834 he was 
elected White’s professor of moral philosophy (Oxford), 
and published a pamphlet entitled Observations on Re- 
ligious Dissent. The opinions expressed in this work 
and in his Bampton lecture were made the grounds of 
opposition to his confirmation in 1836 as regius professor 
of divinity (Oxford), to which Lord Melbourne, then 
premier, had appointed him. The controversy over this 
appointment, which assumed the character of a violent 
struggle, and is known as the First Hampden Case, ap- 
pears to have been based on political feelings as well as 
theological grounds. His principal opponents were To- 
ries and High-Churchmen, among whom were Dr. Pu- 
sey and J. H. Newman, now a Roman Catholic. <A re- 
monstrance against the appointment was sent to the 
archhishop of Canterbury, to be presented to the crown. 
A declaration, condemning Hampden’s “mode of yiew- 
ing the doctrines of the Bible and the Articles of the 
Church” was numerously signed by residents of the uni- 
versity, and an effort was made in the House of Conyo- 
cation to pass a statute expressing want of confidence 
in his views, which was only frustrated by the interpo- 
sition of the proctors. The struggle was renewed in the 
Second Hampden Case, occasioned by Hampden’s ap- 
pointment to the see of Hereford by lord John Russell 
in 1847. Thirteen of the bishops remonstrated against 
the appointment, “appealing to the former controversy, 
and urging the inexpediency. of placing over the clergy 
one whose opinions were rendered suspicious by the de- 
cision of a body like the University of Oxford.” Hamp- 
den’s friends replied that a change had taken place in 
the minds of the members of the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity, reducing the proportions of 474 to 94 in 1836, 
to 330 to 219 in 1842, on the proposition to repeal the 
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expression of censure; and further, that many who cen- 


sured Hampden “objected to the university as an arbi- 
ter of doctrine in the case of Tract xc, and of Mr. Ward’s 


Ideal of the Church.” The opposition, as in the former 
tase, arose mainly from political opponents and from 
Yractarians. The government refused to yield, and Dr. 
Hampden was installed as bishop of Hereford, and thence- 
forth devoted himself to his episcopal duties, the attacks 
upon him gradually ceasing. He died April 23,1868. His 
position was that of a moderate churchman, and the ex- 
pression of his views at this day could hardly provoke 
so fierce an opposition as in 1836. A list of the most 
important pamphlets relating to the Hampden cases is 
given by Allibone, s. v. /Jampden. Besides the works 
mentioned above, Dr. Hampden’s most important writ- 
ings are, Philosophical Evidence of Christiunity, ete. (1827, 
8vo) :—Lectures on Moral Philosophy (8v0):—Parochial 
Sermons (1836, 8vo) :—Lecture on Tradition (1841, 8vo) : 
—Sermons before the University of Oxford (1836-1847) : 
—a Review of the writings of Thomas Aquinas in the 
Encycl. Metropolitana, which led Hallam to character- 
ize Hampden “as the only Englishman who, since the 
revival of letters, has penetrated into the wilderness of 
scholasticism ;” and the articles on Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, in the Encycl. Britannica. See English Review, 
viii, 430; ix, 229; Blackw. Mag. No. 246 (April, 1836) ; 
Brit. and For. Rev. xv, 169; N. Brit. Review, viii, 286 ; 
Edin, Rev, \xiii, 225; Fraser's Mag. xxxvii, 105; Eclec. 
Rev. Ath series, xxiii, 221; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 
780; Chambers’s Cyclop. of English Literature, ii, 733 
(Philada, 1867); Rose, in Church Hist. from Thirteenth 
Century to Present Time, in crown 8vo edition of Encycl. 
Metropolitana, p. 385. (J. W. M.) 
Hampden Cases. See Hamppen, R. D. 


Hampton-Court Conference. See Conrer- 
ENCE. 


Hiamran. See Hempay. 
Hamu ’él (Heb. Chammuel’, 58327, heat [? anger 
or light] of God; Sept. ’Apound, Vulg. Hamuel), the son 


tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 26). B.C. ante 1046. 


Ha’mul (Heb. Chamul’, Dyan, spared; Sept. ’Te- 
round), the second of the two sons of Pharez, son of Ju- 
dah (1 Chron, ii, 5). He could not have been born, 


however, before the migration of Jacob into Egypt (as | 
appears to be stated in Gen, xlvi, 12), since Pharez was_ 


not at that time grown up (Gen. xxxviii,1). His de- 
secendants were called HamuLITES (Numb. xxvi, 21). 
B.C. between 1870 and 1856. 

Ha’mulite (Heb. Chamuli’, mb472M, Sept. “Tepov- 
mdi), a descendant of Hamu (q. v.), the grandson of 
Judah (Numb. xxvi, 21). 

Hamv tal (Heb. Chamutal’, D292, kinsman of the 
dew; Sept. ’ApuraX, but in Jer. ii, 1 "Apurdar, Vulgate 


Amital; but the Heb. text has boon, Chamital’ [of | 


the same import], in 2 Kings xxiv, 18; Jer. lii, 1), the 
daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah, wife of king Josiah 
and mother of king Jehoahaz (2 Kings xxiii, 31), also 
of king Zedekiah (2 Kings xxiv, 18; Jer. li, 1). B.C. 
632-619. 

Hanam/’eél (Heb. Chanamel’, Syn, perh, i. q. 
Hananeél; Sept.’ Avapend,Vulg. 1 anameel), son of Shal- 
lum and cousin of Jeremiah, to whom, before the siege 
of Jerusalem, he sold a field which he possessed in Ana- 
thoth, a town of the Levites (Jer. xxxii, 6-12). If this 
field belonged to Hanameel as a Levite, the sale of it 
would imply that an ancient law had fallen into disuse 
(Ley. xxv, 34); but it is possible that it may haye been 
the property of Hanameel in right of his mother. Com- 
pare the case of Barnabas, who was also a Leyite ; and 
the note of Grotius on Acts iv, 37. Henderson (on Jer. 
Xxxii,7) supposes that a portion of the Levitical estates 
might be sold within the tribe. Fairbairn (s. v.) sug- 


gests that as this was a typical act, the ordinary civil | 
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rules do not apply to it. 
conducted with all the forms of legal transfer, at the 
special instance of Jehoyah, and was intended to evince 
the certainty of restoration from the approaching exile 
by showing that possessions which could be established 


by documents would yet be of future value to the pos- 
sessor (Jer. xxxii, 13-15). B.C. 589, 


Ha’nan (Heb. Chanan’, 52, merciful, or perh, rather | 


an abbreviation of 52/75), later John [see ANANIAS; Ha- 
NANI, ete. ]; Sept.’Avay, but in Jer, xxxv, 4’Avaviac), 
the name of at least seven men. See also BAAL-Ha- 
NAN; Ben-Hanan; ELon-pern-Hanan. 

1. One of the sons (or descendants) of Shashak, a 
chief of the tribe of Benjamin resident at Jerusalem (1 
Chron. viii, 23), B.C. apparently between 1612 and 1093. 

2. Son of Maachah, and one of David’s heroes (1 
Chron. xi,43). B.C. 1046. 

3. Father of Igdaliah, “a man of God;” in the cham- 
ber of his sons Jeremiah tested the fidelity of the Rech- 
abites (Jer, xxxv,4). B.C. ante 606. 

4. The last named of the six sons of Azel the Benja- 
mite (1 Chron. viii, 38; ix, 44). B.C. cir. 588. 

5. One of the Nethinim whose family returned from 
the captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 46; Neh. vii, 
49). B.C, ante 536, 

6. One of the Levites who assisted Ezra in expound- 
ing the law to the people (Neh. viii, 7; comp. ix, 4, 5). 
He also subscribed the sacred covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x, 10). From Neh. xiii, 13, it appears that he 
was the son of Zaccur, and, on account of his integrity, 
he was one of those appointed to distribute the Leviti- 
cal revenues among his brethren. B.C. cir. 410. 

7. One of the chiefs of the people who subscribed the 
solemn covenant drawn up by Nehemiah (Neh. x, 22). 
In ver. 26 his name appears to be repeated in the same 
list. B.C. cir. 410. 


Hanan ’eél (Heb. Chananel’, 83271, waich God has 


| graciously given; Sept. ’Avapehd, Vulgate Hananeel), a 
mean a‘ ty) fath Bocas ree tower (55372) of Jerusalem, situated on the exterior wall 
of Mishma and (apparently) father of Zacchur, of the | 


beyond the tower of Meah in going from the Sheep- 
gate towards the Fish-gate (Neh. iii, 1; xii,39), It is 
also mentioned in Jer. xxxi,38; Zech. xiv, 10. Its po- 
sition appears to have been at the north-eastern corner 
of the present mosque inclosure (see Strong’s Harmony 
and Expos., Append. ii, p. 19). Schwarz (Palest. p. 251) 
also locates it in this vicinity, but absurdly identifies it 
with the tower of Hippicus. See JERUSALEM, Gese- 
nius (Thes. Heb. s. v.) suggests that it may have been 
so called from the name of its founder or builder. 


Hana‘ni (Heb Chanani’, "229, God has gratified me, 


/or an abbreviation of the name Hananiah ; Sept.’Avari, 


but ’Avavia in Ezra x, 10, and ’Avaviac in Neh. vii, 2; 


| Vulg. //onani), the name of at least three men. 


1. One of the sons of Heman, who (with his eleven 
kinsmen) had charge of the eighteenth division of Le- 
vitical musicians in the appointments of David (1 Chron, 
xxv, 4,25). B.C. 1014. 

2. A prophet who was sent to rebuke king Asa for 
his want of faith in subsidizing the king of Syria against 
the rival king Baasha, whereas he should rather have 
seized the occasion to triuimph over both (2 Chron. xvi, 
1-10). In punishment for this defection from the true 
God, he was threatened with a troublous residue to his 
reign. See Asa, Enraged at the prophet’s boldness, 
the king seized and thrust him into prison, from which, 
however, he appears to have been soon released. B.C. 
928, This Hanani is probably the same with the father 
of the prophet Jehu, who denounced king Baasha ce 
Kings xvi,7), also king Jehoshaphat (2 Chron, xix, 2; 
comp. XX, 34). 

3. Apparently a brother of Nehemiah, who went from 
Jerusalem to Shushan, being sent most probably by Ezra, 
and brought that information respecting the miserable 
condition of the returned Jews which led to the mission 
of Nehemiah (Neh. i,2). Hanani came back to Judiea, 


The transaction, however, was 
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probably along with his brother, and, together with one | had been prostrate since Necho’s overthrow, Jer. xlvi, 


Hananiah, was appointed to take charge of the gates of 2) upon the ruins of the Babylonian empire, The lean- 


Jerusalem, and see that they were opened in the morn- 
ing and closed in the evening at the appointed time 
(Neb. vii, 2). The circumstances of the time and place 
rendered this an important and responsible duty, not 
unattended with danger. B,C. 446. 


Hanani’ah (Heb. [and Chald. ] Chananyah’, 092275, 
also [1 Chron, xxv, 23; 2 Chron, xxvi, 11; Jer. xxxvi, 
12] in the prolonged form Chananya’hu, 1972371, whom 
Jehovah has graciously given, comp. Ananias, etc.; Sept. 
*Avavia or ’Avayiac, Vulg. Hanania), the name of a 
number of men. See also ANANIAH; ANNAS, etc. 

1, A “son” of Shashak. and chief of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chron, viii, 24). B.C. apparently between 
1612 and 1093. 

2. One of the sons of Heman, who (with eleven of 
his kinsmen) was appointed by David to superintend 
the sixteenth division (blowers on horns) of Levitical 
musicians (1 Chron. xxv, 4,23). B.C, 1014, 

3. One of king Uzziah’s chief military officers (2 
Chron. xxvi,11). B.C. 803. 

4. The father of Shelemiah and grandfather of Irijab, 
which last was the guard of the gate of Benjamin who 
arrested Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii, 13). B.C. considerably 
ante 589. 

5. Father of Zedekiah, which latter was one of the 
“princes” to whom Michaiah reported Baruch’s reading 
of Jeremiah’s roll (Jer. xxxvi, 12). B.C. ante 605. 

6. Son of Azur, a false prophet of Gibeon, who, by: 
opposing his prophecies to those of Jeremiah, brought 
upon himself the terrible sentence, ‘Thou shalt die this 
year, because thou hast taught rebellion against the 
Lord.” He died accordingly (Jer. xxviii, 1-sq.). B.C, 
£95. Hananiah publicly prophesied in the Temple 
that within two years Jeconiah and all his fellow- 
captives, with the vessels of the Lord’s house which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken away to babylon, should be 
brought back to Jerusalem (Jer, xxviii): an indication 
that treacherous negotiations were already secretly 
opened with Pharaoh-Hophra (who had just succeeded 
Psammis on the Egyptian throne), and that strong 


hopes were entertained of the destruction of the Baby- 
lonian power by him. The preceding chapter (xxvii, 
5) shows further that a league was already in progress 
between Judah and the neighboring nations of Edom, 
Ammon, Moab, Tyre, and Zidon, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing resistance to Nebuchadnezzar, in combination, 
no doubt, with the projected movements of Pharaoh-! 
Hophra. Tananiah corroborated his prophecy by tak~ 
ing off from the neck of Jeremiah the yoke which he 
wore by divine command (Jer. xxvii) in token of the. 
subjection of Judea and the neighboring countries to 
the Babylonian empire), and breaking it, adding, “Thus! 
saith Jehovah, Even so will I break the yoke of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, from the neck of all na- 
tions within the space of two full years.” But Jeremi- 
ah was bid to go and tell Hananiah that for the wooden 
yokes which he had broken he should make yokes of 
iron, so firm was the dominion of Babylon destined to 
be for seventy years. The prophet Jeremiah added 
this rebuke and prediction of Hananiah’s death, the ful- 
filment of which closes the history of this false prophet. 
The history of Hananiah is of great interest, as throw- 
ing much light upon the Jewish politics of that event- 
ful time, divided as parties were into the partisans of 
Babylon on one hand, and Egypt on the other. It also 
exhibits the machinery of false prophecies, by which 
the irreligious party sought to promote their own poli- 
cy, in a very distinct form. At the same time, too, that 
it explains in general the sort of political calculation on 
which such false prophecies were hazarded, it supplies 
an important clew in particular by which to judge of 
the date of Pharaoh-Hophra’s (or Apries’s) accession to 
the Egyptian throne, and the commencement of his in- 
effectual effort to restore the power of Egypt Qvhich 


ing to Egypt indicated by Hananiah’s prophecy as hav- 
ing begun in the fourth of Zedekiah, had in the sixth 
of his reign issued in open defection from Nebuchadnez- 
zar, andin the guilt of perjury, which cost Zedekiah his 
crown and his life, as we learn from Ezek. xvii, 12-20; 
the date being fixed by a comparison of Ezek. viii, 1 
with xx, 1. The temporary success of the intrigue, 
which is described in Jer. xxxvii, was speedily followed 
by the return of the Chaldzeans and the destruction of 
the city, according to the prediction of Jeremiah. This 
history of Hananiah also illustrates the manner in which 
the false prophets hindered the mission, and obstructed 
the beneficent effects of the ministry of the true proph- 
ets, and affords a remarkable example of the way in 
which they prophesied smooth things, and said peace 
when there was no peace (compare 1 Kings xxii, 11, 24, 
25), See JeREMIAH, 

7. The orlginal name of one of Daniel’s youthful 
companions and one of the “three Hebrew children ;” 
better known by his Babylonian name SuapRAcH (Dan. 
Bev) 

8. Son of Zerubbabel, and father of Rephaiah; one 
of the paternal ancestors of Christ (1 Chron. iii, 19, 21). 
(See Strong’s Hurm. and Expos. of the Gospels, p. 16, 17.) 
B.C. post 536. He is possibly the same with No 10. 
See GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 

9, One of the “sons” of Bebai, an Israelite who re- 
nounced his Gentile wife after the return from Babylon 
(Ezra x, 28). B.C. 459. 

10. The “ruler of the palace” (77313 7), and the 
person who was associated with Nehemiah’s brother 
Uanani in the charge of the gates of Jerusalem. See 
UWanant. The high eulogy is bestowed upon him that 
“he was a faithful man, and feared God above many” 
(Neh. vii, 2). His office seems to have been one of au- 
thority and trust, and perhaps the same as that of Elia- 
kim, who was “over the house” in the reign of Heze- 
kiah. See EviAkim. The arrangements for guarding 
the gates of Jerusalem were intrusted to him with Ha- 
nani, the Tirshatha’s brother. Prideaux thinks that 
the appointment of Hanani and Hananiah indicates that 
at this time Nehemiah returned to Persia, but without 
sufficient ground, Nehemiah seems to haye been con- 
tinuously at Jerusalem for some time after the comple- 
tion of the wall (vii, 5, 65; viii, 9; x, 1). Tf, too, the 
term 7°37 means, as Gesenius supposes, and as the 
use of it in Neh, ii, 8, makes not improbable, not the 
palace, but the fortress of the Temple, called by Josephus 
Bape, there is still less reason to imagine Nehemiah’s 
absence. In this case Hananiah would be a priest, per- 
haps of the same family as the preceding. The ren- 
dering, moreover, of Neh. vii, 2, 3, should probably 
be, “And I enjoined (or gave orders to) Hanani.. . 
and Hananiah, the captains of the fortress... con- 
cerning Jerusalem, and said, Let not the gates,” ete. 
There is no authority for rendering by by “over”— 
“He gave such an one charge over Jerusalem.” The 
passages quoted by Gesenius are not one of them to. 
the point, 

11. The son of “one of the apothecaries” (or makers 
of the sacred ointments and incense, Exod. xxx, 22-38), 
who repaired part of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 
8); possibly the same with No. 9. B.C. 446. 

12. A son of Shelemiah, and one of the priests who 
repaired those parts of the wall.of Jerusalem opposite 
their houses (Neh. iii, 30), B.C, 446. 

13. A priest, apparently son of Jeremiah, after the 
captivity (Neh. xii, 12); probably the same with one of 
those who celebrated the completion of the walls of Je- 
rusalem (ver. 41). B.C. 446. 

Hanby, Tuomas, an English Wesleyan preacher, 
was born at Carlisle Dee. 16, 1733; was left an orphan 
at seven, and bound to a trade at twelve. He had little 
education, but had. serious thoughts from infancy, and 
was confirmed at thirteen, Some time after, through 
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Methodist influence, he was converted. In 1754 he be- 
gan to preach, and, during his first year of work, was 
often in danger of violent death from mobs, In 1755 
he was admitted into the itinerancy. He afterwards 
_ preached in most of the cities of the kingdom. He died 
at Nottingham Dec. 29,1796. Mr. Hanby’s labors tend- 
ed greatly to the spread of vital religion among some 
of the most abandoned and violent districts of England. 
See Jackson, Lives of Karly Methodist Preachers, i, 274. 
(G. LT.) 

Hancock, Tuomas, a patron of Harvard College. 
He left most of his property to his nephew, governor 
Hancock, but yet bequeathed £1000 for the foundation 
of a professorship of the Hebrew and other Oriental lan- 
guages at Harvard; £1000 to the Society for propaga- 
ting the Gospel among the Indians, and £600 to the 
town of Boston for the establishment of a hospital for 
the insane. He died at Boston August 1, 1764.—A nn. 
Register, 1764. 


Hand (15, vad, the open palm; 5)2, kaph, the hollow 
of the partly-closed hand; Greek yeio; j725, yamin’, 
the right hand, deEca ; di), semdl’, the left hand, dovo- 
rend, evwvupor), the principal organ of feeling, rightly 
denominated by Galen the instrument of instruments, 
since this member is wonderfully adapted to the purposes 
for which it was designed, and serves to illustrate the 
wisdom and providence of the great Creator (The Hand, 
ws Mechanism and vital Endowments, as evincing Design, 
by Sir Charles Bell). Considering the multiplex effica~ 
cy of the human hand, the control which it has given 
man, tiie conquest over the external world which it has 
enabled him to achieve, and the pleasing and useful rev- 
olutions and improvements which it has brought about, 
we are not surprised to read the glowing eulogy in 
which Cicero (De Nat. Deor. ii, 60) has indulged on the 
subject, nor to find how important is the part which the 
han performs in the records of divine revelation. The 
hand itself serves to distinguish man from other terres- 
trial beings. Of the two hands, the right has a prefer- 
ence derived from natural endowment. See Lerr- 
HANDED. 

Hands are the symbols of human action; pure hands 
are pure actions; unjust-hands are deeds of injustice ; 


hands full of blood, actions stained with cruelty, and the | 


like (Psa. xc, 17; Job ix, 30; 1 Tim. ii, 8; Isa. i, 15). 
Washing of the hands was the symbol of innocence (Psa. 
xxvi,6; lxxiii,13). Of this Pilate furnishes an exam- 


ple (Matt. xxvii, 24). It was the custom of the Jews to | 
wash their hands before and after meat (see Mark vii,3; | 


Matt. vi, 2; Luke xi, 38). Washing of hands was a 
symbol of erpiation, as might be shown by numerous 
references; and of sanctification, as appears from several 
passages (1 Cor. vi, 11: Isa. 1,16; Psa. xxiv, 3, 4). See 
Wasuine or HAnps. Paul, in 1 Tim. ii, 8, says, “T will 
therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy 
hands,” ete. (see Job xi, 13,14). The elevation or ex- 
tension of the right hand was also the ancient method 
of yoting in popular assemblies, as indicated by the 
Greek term yeporovéw (Acts xiv, 23; 2 Cor, viii, 19). 
Ip Psa. lxxvii, 2, for “sore,” the margin of our version 
has “hand;” and the correct sense is, “ My hands in the 
night were spread out, and ceased not.” 

To smite the hands together over the head was a ges- 
ture of despairing grief (2 Sam. xiii, 19; Jer. 11,37). The 
expression in Jer. ii, 37, “Thy hands upon thy head,” 
may be explained by the act of Tamar in laying her 
hand on her head as a sign of her degradation and sor- 
row (2 Sam. xiii,19). The expression “Though hand 
join in hand” in Prov. xi, 21, is simply “ hand to hand,” 
and signifies through all ages and generations, ever : 
“through all generations the wicked shall not go un- 
punished.” 

To the right hand signified to the south, the southern 
quarter, as the /eft hand signified the north (Job xxiii, 
9; 1 Sam. xxiii, 19; 2 Sam. xxiv, 5). The term hand 
is sometimes used for a monument, a trophy of victory 
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(1 Sam, xv, 12); a sepulchral monument, “ Absalom’s 
Place,” literally Absalom’s Hand (2 Sam, xviii, 18; see 
Erdmann, Monumentum A bsalomi, Welmst. 1740). So in 
Isa. lvi, 5, “to them will I give a place within my walls 
—a monument (or portion) and a name” (Gesenius, The- 
saur, Heb. p. 568). 

To give the right hand was a pledge of fidelity, and 
was considered as confirming a promise or bargain (2 
Kings x, 15; Ezra x, 19); spoken of the vanquished 
giving their hands as a pledge of submission and fidel- 
ity to the victors (Ezek. xvii, 18; Jer.1,15; Lam. v, 6); 
so to strike hands as a pledge of suretiship (Proy. xvii, 
18; xxii,26; 2 Chron, xxx,8,margin). The right hand 
was lifted up in swearing or taking an oath (Gen. xiv, 
22; Deut. xxxii, 40; Ezek. xx, 28; Psa. exliv, 11; Isa. 
Ixii, 8); similar is the Arabic oath, “ By the right hand 
of Allah.” (See Taylor’s /’ragments, No. 278.) 

Hand in general is the symbol of power and strength, 
and the right hand more particularly so. To hold by 
the right hand is the symbol of protection and favor 
(Psa. xviii, 35). To stand or be at one’s right hand is 
to aid or assist any one (Psa. xvi, 8; cix, 381; cx, 5; 
exxi, 5); so also “man of thy right hand,” i. e. whom 
thou sustainest, aidest (Psa. xxx, 17); “my hand is 
with any one,” i. e. I aid him, am on his side (1 Sam. 
xxii, 17; 2 Sam. xxiii, 12; 2 Kings xxiii, 19); and to 
take or hold the right hand, i. e. to sustain, to aid (Psa. 
Ixxiii, 23; Isa. xli, 18; xlv, 1). So the right hand of 


same power and authority. To lean upon the hand of 
another is a mark of familiarity and superiority (2 Kings 
vy, 18; vii, 17). To give the hand, as to a mastei, is 
the token of submission and future obedience, Thus, in 
2 Chron. xxx, 8, the words in the original, “Give the 
hand unto the Lord,” signify, Yield yourselves unto the 
Lord. The like phrase is used in Psa. Lxvili, 31; Lam. 
y, 6. “Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto 
the hand of her mistress, so our eyes wait upon the 
Lord our God” (Psa. exxiii, 2), which refers to the 
watchful readiness of a servant to obey the least sign of 
command (Kitto’s Daily Bible Ilust. ad loc.). To kiss 
the hand is an act of homage (1 Kings xix, 18; Job 
xxxi, 27). To pour water on any one’s hands signifies 
to serye him (2 Kings iii, 11). To “seal up the hand” 
(Job xxxvii, 7) is to place one in charge of any special 
business, for which he will be held accountable. Marks 
in the hands or wrists were the tokens of servitude, the 
heathens being wont to imprint marks upon the hands 
of servants, and on such as devoted themselves to some 
false deity. Thus in Zech. xiii, 6, the man, when chal- 
lenged for the scars visible on his hands, would deny 
that they had proceeded from an idolatrous cause, and 
pretend that they were the effects of the wounds he had 
given himself for the loss of his friends. The right 
hand stretched out is the symbol of immediate exertion 
of power (Exod. xv, 12); sometimes the exercise of 
mercy (Isa. Ixv, 2; Prov. i, 24). 

The hand of God is spoken of as the instrument of 
power, and to it is ascribed that which strictly belongs 
to God himself (Job xxvii, 11; Psa. xxxi, 16; xev, 4; 
Isa. lxii, 3; Prov. xxi, 1; Acts iv, 28; 1 Pet. v, 6). So 
the hand of the Lord being upon or with any one de- 
notes divine aid or favor (izra vii, 6, 28; viii, 18, 22, 
13; Neh. ii, 8; Isa.i, 25; Luke 1, 66; Acts xi, 21); fur- 
ther, the hand of the Lord is upon or against thee, de- 
notes punishment (Exod. ix, 3; Deut. ii, 15; Judg. ii, 
15; 1 Sam. vii, 13; xii, 15; Ezek. xii, 9; Amos i, 8; 
Acts xiii, 11). In Job xxxiii, 7, “my hand shall not be 
heavy upon thee,” the original term is =, ekeph ; and 
the passage signifies “my dignity shall not weigh heavy 
upon thee” (Gesenius, 8. v.). The hand of God upon a 
prophet signifies the immediate operation of his Holy 
Spirit on the soul or body of the prophet, as in 1 Kings 
xviii, 46; 2 Kings ili, 15; Ezek.i,3; ii, 22; viii,1. As 
the hand, so also the finger of God denotes his power or 
Spirit (see Luke xi, 20, and comp. Matt. xii, 28). ‘Thus 


fellowship (Gal. ii, 9) signifies a communication of the: 
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our Saviour cast out devils or demons by his bare com- 
mand, whereas the Jews cast them out only by the in- 
vocation of the name of God. So in Exod. viii, 19, the 
Jinger of God is a work which none but God could per- 
form. See Arm. 

The hands of the high-priest were laid on the head 
of the seape-goat when the sins of the people were pub- 
licly confessed (Lev. xvi, 21). Witnesses laid their 
hands on the head of the accused person, as it were to 
signify that they charged upon him the guilt of his 
blood, and freed themselves from it (Deut. xiii, 9; xvii, 
as The Hebrews, when presenting their sin-offerings 
at the tabernacle, confessed their sins while they laid 
their hands upon the victim (Lev. i, 4). To “fill one’s 
hands,” is to take possession of the priesthood, to perform 
the functions of that office; because in this ceremony 
those parts of the victim which were to be offered were 
put into the hand of the new-made priest (Judg. xvii, 5, 
12; Lev. xvi, 32; 1 Kings xiii,33). Jacob laid his hands 
on Ephraim and Manasseh when he gave them his last 
blessing (Gen. xlviii, 14). The high-priest stretched 
out his hands to the people as often as he recited the 
solemn form of blessing (Lev. ix, 22). Our Saviour laid 
his hands upon the children that were presented to him 
and blessed them (Mark x, 16). (See Tiemeroth, De 
xetooSecia et xetcoodoyia, Erford. 1754.) 

Imposition of hands formed at an early period a part 
of the ceremonial observed on the appointment and con- 
secration of persons to high and holy undertakings. In 
Numb. xxvii, 19, Jehovah is represented as thus speak- 
ing to Moses, “Take thee Joshua, the son of Nun, a 
man in whom is the spirit, and lay thine hand upon 
him, and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before 
all the congregation, and give him a charge in their 
sight,” ete.: where it is obvious that the laying on of 
hands did neither originate nor communicate divine 
gifts; for Joshua had “the spirit” before he received 
imposition of hands; but it was merely an instrumental 
sign for marking him out individually, and setting 
him apart, in sight of the congregation, to his arduous 
work. Similar appears to be the import of the obseryv- 
ance in the primitive Church of Christ (Acts viii,’ 15— 
17; 1 Tim. iv, 14; 2 Tim, i, 6). A corruption of this 
doctrine was that the laying on of hands gaye of itself 
divine powers, and on this account Simon, the magician 
(Acts vil, 18), offered money, saying, “Give me also 
this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands he may re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost,” intending probably to carry on 
a gainful trade by communicating the gift to others. 
See Lurosrrion or HAnps. 

The phrase “sitting at the right hand of God,” as 
applied to the Saviour, is derived from the fact that 
with earthly princes a position on the right hand of the 
throne was accounted the chief place of honor, dignity, 
and power: “upon thy right hand did stand the queen” 
(Psa. xlv, 9; comp. 1 Kings ii, 19; Psa. lxxx,17). The 
immediate passage out of which sprang the phraseology 
employed by Jesus may be found in Psa. ex, 1: “Jeho- 
vah said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand until 
I make thine enemies thy footstool.” Accordingly the 
Saviour declares before Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi, 64; Mark 
xiv, 62), “Ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heay- 
en;” where the meaning obyiously is that the Jews of 
that day should have manifest proof that Jesus held the 
most eminent place in the divine fayor, and that his 
present humiliation would be succeeded by glory, maj- 
esty, and power (Luke XXiv, 26; 1 Tim. ili, 16). So 
when it is said (Mark xvi, 19; Rom. vili, 34; Col. iii, 1; 
1 Pet. ii, 22; Heb. i, 3; vili, 1) that Jesus “sits at the 
right hand of God,” “at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high,” we are obyiously to understand the assertion 
to be that, as his Father, so he worketh always (John 
vy, 17) for the advancement of the f 
and the salvation of the world. 

In Col. ii, 13, 14, “the law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances” (Ephes, ii, 15) is designated “the 


kingdom of heaven, 


“HANDFUL 

handwriting of ordinances that was against us,” which 
Jesus blotted out, and took away, nailing it to his cross; 
phraseology which indicates the abolition, on the part 


of the Saviour, of the Mosaic law (Wolfius, Cure Philo-~ 
log. in N. T. iii, 16). 

Hand-breadth (Heb. Me, te’phach, or 129, to’- 
phach), the palm, used as a measure of four fingers, 
equal to about four inches (Exod. xxv, 25; xxxvii, 12; 
1 Kings vii, 26; 2 Chron. iv, 5; Ezek. x], 5,43; Jer. li, 
21). In Psa. xxxix, 5, the expression “Thou hast made 
my days palm-breadths,” signifies very short. 


Handel, Gore Friepricu, one of the greatest of 
musical composers and musicians, was born at Halle, in 
the Prussian province of Saxony, Feb. 24, 1684. He 
manifested in early youth an extraordinary passion for 
music, and at the age of seven was a good player on the 
piano and the organ. At the age of nine he began to 
compose for the Church service, and continued doing so 
every week until he was thirteen. In 1698 he was sent 
to Berlin, where he enjoyed the instruction of Attilio. An 
offer by the elector of Brandenburg was declined by his 
father. On the death of the latter in 1703, he went to 
Hamburg, where he played a violin in the orchestra of 
the opera, and composed his first opera, Almira. He 
next visited Italy, where he wrote operas for Florence, 
Venice, and Rome. On his return from Rome he was, 
in 1709, appointed chapel-master by the elector of Han- 
over. In 1710 he paid a short visit to England, and in 
1712 he took up his permanent abode in that country. 
He composed, in honor of the peace of Utrecht, his cele- 
brated Te Dewm and Jubilate, and numerous operas. 
A Royal Academy was established (1720) and placed 
under his management, but his violent temper involved 
him in many troubles; an opposition house was started, 
and soon both failed, with a loss to Hiindel of £10,000. 
Soon after he quitted the stage altogether, in order to de- 
vote himself wholly to the composition of oratorios. His 
oratorio Esther had appeared as early as 1720; in 1732 
it was produced at the Haymarket Theatre ten nights 
in succession. In 1733 he produced at Oxford the ora- 
torio Athalia; in 1736, Alerander’s Feast; in 1738, Js- 
rael in Egypt and L’allegro ed il penseroso. On the 12th 
of April, 1741, the A/essiah,.the most sublime of his 
compositions, was produced for the first time in London, 
where it met, however, with no favor; while in Dublin, 
on the other hand, it was received with the greatest 
applause. Hiindel remained in Dublin for nine months, 
and met there with a generous support. On his return 
to London he composed his Samson, and for the benefit 
of the Foundling Hospital again produced the Messiah, 
which now secured to him a general admiration; and, 
being repeated annually, brought to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, from 1749 to 1777, £10,300. In 1751 Hiindel be- 
came blind, but he still continued to compose and to 
play on the piano. He died, as he wished, on Good 
Friday, April 18, 1759, “in hopes,” he said, “of meeting 
his good God, his sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day 
of his resurrection.” Among his works, which are in 
the queen’s library, are 50 operas—8 German, 26 Ital- 
ian, 16 English; 20 oratorios,a.great quantity of Church 
music, cantatas, songs, and instrumental pieces. He 
was a wonderful musician, and his compositions are 
often full of grandeur and sublimity. His operas are 
seldom performed, but his oratorios hold the same place 
in music that in the English drama is accorded to the 
plays of Shakspeare; and the Hiindel festivals, lasting 
several days, in which they are performed by thousands 
of singers and musicians, are the grandest musical ex- 
hibitions of our times. See V. Schélcher, The Life of 
Héndel (London, 1857) ; Chrysander, G. F. Handel (Lpz. 
1858) ; Gervinus, Héndel und Shakspeare (pz. 1868) ; 
Contemporary Review, Aprit, 1869, p. 503. (A. J.S.) 


Ffandful, a representative in the A. Vers. of several 
Heb. terms and phrases: prop. 2 xb, the Jill of the 
hand (1 Kings xvii, 12), or $2 X57, to fill the hand 


ate ee ee ae hye Any 


V 2P, to press, se, the fist full (“take a handful,” Numb. 
v, 26); and 53%, the hollow palm itself (Isa. xl, 12), 


_ hence its fill (1 Kings xx, 10; Ezek. xiii, 19); less prop. 
“D723 (Exod. ix, 8), the two fists (as rendered Proy. 
-xxx, 4; elsewhere “hands”) improp. W729 Jer. ix, 


22), and N3¥ (Ruth ii, 16), which denotes a sheaf (as 
the former is elsewhere rendered), the one as standing 
uncut, and the other as cut and housed; falsely 13, 
abundance (Psa. 1xxii, 16). , 
Handicraft, a general term (not occurring, how- 
ever, in the Bible) for any manufacture. See ARTIFI- 
cer. Although the extent cannot be ascertained to 
which those arts were carried whose invention is as- 
eribed to Tubal-Cain (Gen. iv, 22), it is probable that 
this was proportionate to the nomadic or settled habits 


of the antediluvian races. Among nomad races, as the 


Bedouin Arabs, or the tribes of Northern and Central 
Asia and of America, the wants of life, as well as the 
arts which supply them, are few; and it is only among 
the city dwellers that both of them are multiplied and 
make progress. The following particulars may be gath- 
ered respecting the various handicrafts mentioned in 
the Scriptures. See CRAFTSMAN. 

1. The preparation of tron for use either in war, in 
agriculture, or for domestic purposes, was doubtless one 
of the earliest applications of labor; and, together with 
iron, working in brass, or, rather, copper alloyed with 
tin, bronze (MWM3, Gesenius, Thes. Heb, p. 875), is men- 
tioned in the same passage as practiced in antediluvian 
times (Gen. iv, 22). The use of this last is usually con- 
sidered as an art of higher antiquity even than that of 
iron (Hesiod, Works and Days, p.150; Wilkinson, Ane, 
Fg. ii, 152, abridgment), and there can be no doubt that 
metal, whether iron or bronze, must have been largely 
used, either in material or in tools, for the construction 
of the ark (Gen. vi, 14, 16). Whether the weapons for 
war or chase used by the early warriors of Syria and 
Assyria, or the arrow-heads of the archer Ishmael, were 
of bronze or iron, cannot be ascertained; but we know 
that iron was used for warlike purposes by the Assyrians 
(Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 194); and, on the other hand, 
that stone-tipped arrows, as was the case also in Mexi- 
co, were used in the earlier times by the Egyptians, as 
well as the Persians and Greeks, and that stune or flint 
knives continued to be used by them, and by the inhab- 
itants of the desert, and also by the Jews, 


for. religious purposes, after the introduction + CA 


of iron into general use (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Kg. i, 353, 854; ii, 163; Prescott, Mexico, ile 
118; Exod. iv, 25; Josh. v, 2; 1st Egypt. 
room, Brit. Mus. case 36, 37). In the con- 
struction of the tabernacle, copper, but no 
iron, appears to have been used, though the 
utility of iron was at the same period well 
known to the Jews, both from their own use 
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“(Stake a handful,” Lev. ix, 17); also "2p, a jist-full 
(Ley. ii, 2; v, 12; vi, 15; but sheay’ in Gen, xli, 47), or 


my yeh 


probably of the superior kind (2 Kings xxiv, 16; Jer, 
Xxix, 2). See CHARASHIM. 

The worker in gold and silver ({7A¥; dpyvpokdroc ; 
XwvevTHc, argentarius, aurifex) must have found em- 
ployment both among the Hebrews and the neighboring 
nations in-very early times, as appears from the orna- 
ments sent by Abraham to Rebekah (Gen. xxiv, 22, 53; 
Xxxy, 4; xxxvili, 18; Deut. vii, 25). But, whatever 
skill the Hebrews possessed, it is quite clear that they 
must have learned much from Egypt and its “iron-fur- 
naces,” both in metal-work and in the arts of setting 
and polishing precious stones; arts which were turned 
to account both in the construction of the Tabernacle 
and the making of the priests’ ornaments, and also in 
the casting of the golden calf as well as its destruction 


by Moses, probably, as suggested by Goguet, by a meth- 


od which he had learnt in Egypt (Gen. xli, 42; Exod. 
iii, 22; xii, 35; xxxi, 4,5; xxxii,2, 4, 20, 24; xxxvii, 
17, 24; xxxviii, 4, 8, 24, 24,25; xxxix, 6, 39; Neh. iii, 
8; Isa. xliv, 12). Various processes of the goldsmiths’ 
work, including operations in the raw material, are illus- 
trated by Egyptian monuments (Wilkinson, Anc, Lg. ii, 
136, 152,162). See GoLpsmirn, ete. 

After the conquest, frequent notices are found both of 
moulded and wrought metal, including soldering, which 
last had long been known in Egypt; but the Pheeni- 
cians appear to have possessed greater skill than the 
Jews in these arts, at least in Solomon’s time (Judg. viii, 
24,27; xvii,4; 1 Kings vii, 13, 45,46; Isa. xli,7; Wisd. 
xy, 4; Ecclus. xxxviii, 28; Bar. vi, 50, 55, 57; Wilkin- 
son, li, 162). See ZarePHaTH. Even in the desert, 
mention is made of beating gold into plates, cutting it 
into wire, and also of setting precious stones in gold 
(Exod. xxxix, 3, 6, ete.; Beckmann, Hist. of Inv. ii, 414; 
Gesenius, p. 1229), See MeraL. 

Among the tools of the smith are mentioned tongs 
(2°27, AaPic, forceps, Gesenius, p. 761; Isa. vi, 6), 
hammer (7B, cdvpd, malleus, Gcsen. p. 1101), anvil 
(B25, Gesenius, p. 1118), bellows (1572, dvanrip, suffla- 
torium, Gesenius, p. 896; Isa. xli,7; Jer. vi, 29; Ecclus. 
Xxxviil, 28; Wilkinson, ii,316). See each word. 

In the N. T., Alexander “the coppersmith” (0 yaA- 
ceéc) of Ephesus is mentioned, where also was carried 
on that trade in “silver shrines” (vaoi apyupoi) which 
was represented by Demetrius the silversmith (apyupo- 
ké7rec) as being in danger from the spread of Christian- 
ity (Acts xix, 24,28; 2 Tim.iv,14). See CoprERSMITH. 

2. The work of the carpenter (Q°X> won, TEKTOY, 


Carpenters. (Wilkinson.) 


of it and from their Egyptian education, 1, drills a hole in the seat of a chair, s; ¢, ¢, legs of chair; u,u, adzea; v, a square; w, man 


while the Canaanitish inhabitants of Pales- 

tine and Syria were in full possession of 

its use both for warlike and domestic purposes (Exod. 
xx, 25; xxv, 3; xxvii, 19; Numb. xxxv, 16; Deut. iii, 
11; iv, 20; viii, 9; Josh. viii, 31; xvii, 16,18). After 
the establishment of the Jews in Canaan, the oceupa- 
tion of a smith (om) became recognised as a distinct 
employment (1 Sam. xiii, 19). The designer of a higher 
order appears to have been called specially 2UM (Ge- 
senius, p. 531; Exod. xxxv, 30, 35; 2 Chron. xxvi, 15; 
Saalschiitz, Arch. Hebr. c. 14, § 16). The smith’s work 
(including workers in the precious metals) and its Te- 
sults are often mentioned in Scripture (2 Sam. xii, 31; 
1 Kings vi, 7; 2 Chron. xxvi, 14; Isa. xliv, 12; liv, 16). 
Among the captives taken to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar were 1000 “craftsmen” and smiths, who were 


planing or polishing the leg of a chair, 


artifer lignarius) is often mentioned in Scripture (e g. 
Gen. vi, 14; Exod. xxxvii; isa. xliv, 18). In the pal- 
ace built by David for himself, the workmen employed 
were chiefly Phoenicians sent by Hiram (2 Sam. v, 11; 
1 Chron. xiv, 1), as most probably were those, or at least 
the principal of those who were employed by Solomon 
in his works (1 Kings v,6). But in the repairs of the 
Temple, executed under Joash, king of Judah, and also 
in the rebuilding under Zerubbabel, no mention is made 
of foreign workmen, though in the latter case the tim- 
ber is expressly said to have been brought by sea to 
Joppa by Zidonians (2 Kings xi, 11; 2 Chron. xxiv, 12; 
Ezra iii, 7). That the Jewish carpenters must have 
been able to carve with some skill is evident from Isa. 
xli, 7; xliy, 13, in which last passage some of the im- 
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The D523 (2 Kings xii, 12) were probably 
master-masons (“ builders,” ver. 11). Among 
their implements are mentioned the saw 
(79349, apiwy), the plumb-line (728, Gesen. 
p- 215), the measuring-reed (712P, Kaa poc, 
calamus, Gesen. p. 1221). As they also pre- 
pared the stones by heweg (1 Chron. xx, 
2), they must have used the chisel and the 
mallet (27, 1 Kings vi, 7), though no 
mention of the former occurs in Scripture. 
They used also the measuring-line (1p, Job 
xxxvi, 5; Zech. i, 16) and the axe (j773, 
1 Kings vi, 7). See each word. Some of 
these, and also the chisel and mallet, are rep- 
resented on Egyptian monuments (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egyptians, 313, 314), or preserved 
in the British Museum (1st Egypt. room, No. 
6114, 6038). The large stones used in Solo- 
mon’s Temple are said by Josephus to have 


been fitted together exactly without either 
mortar or cramps, but the foundation stones 4 
to haye been fastened with lead (Josephus, 


Ant. viii, 3,2; xv, 11,3). For ordinary build- 
ing, mortar, Tw. (Gesen, p. 1325), was used ; 
sometimes, perhaps, bitumer , as was the case 
at Babylon (Gen. xi, 3). The lime, clay, and 
straw of which mortar is generally composed 
in the East requires to be very carefully mix- 
ed and united so as to resist wet (Lane, Jo. 
Kg. i, 27; Shaw, Travels, p. 206). Tne wall 
“daubed with untempered niortar” of Ezekiel 
(xiii, 10) was perhaps a sort of cob-wall of 
mud or clay without lime (DBM, Gesenius, p. 
1516), which would give way under heavy 


d =< rain. The use of whitewash on tombs is re- 
' Tools of an Egyptian Carpenter. (Wilkinson.) marked by our Lord (Matt. xxiii, 27; see also 
Figs. 1,2, 3,4. Chisels and drills; 5. Part of drill; 6. Nut of wood belonging to drill; 


i Basewal 9. Horn of oil; 10, Mallet; 11. Basket of nails; 12. Basket which held Mishn. Maaser Sheni, Vv; 1). Houses infected 
he tools, 


plements used in the trade are mentioned: the 
rule (732, pérpov, norma, possibly a chalk 
pencil, Gesenius, p. 1337), measuring-line QP, 
Gesenius, p. 1201), compass (25172, rapa- 
youdgic, circinus, Gesenius, p. 450), plane, or 
smoothing instrument (i SAS, KOAAA, run- 
cina (Gesen. p. 1228, 1338), axe (77 


775, Gesen. 
p- 302, or DAP, Gesen. p. 1236, akivn, secu- 
ris). See each of these words. 

The process of the work, and the tools used 
by Egyptian carpenters, and also coopers and 
wheelwrights, are displayed in Eeyptian mon- —* 
uments and relics; the former, including dovetailing, 
veneering, drilling, glueing, varnishing, and inlaying, 
may be seen in Wilkinson, Anc. Hy. ii, 111-119. Of the 
latter, many specimens, including saws, hatchets, knives, 
awls, nails, a hone, and a drill, also turned objects in 
bone, exist in the British Museum, Ist: Egypt. room, case 
42-43, Nos. 6046-6188. See also Wilkinson. ii p- 113 
fig. 395. See CARPENTER. o 
In the N. T. the occupation of a carpenter (rekrwy) 
is mentioned in connection with Joseph, the husband of 
the Virgin Mary, and ascribed to our Lord himself by 
way of reproach (Mark yi,3; Matt. xiii, 55; and Just. 
Mart. dial. Tryph. c. 88). : 


3. The masons (3553, 2 Kings xii, 12 [18], wall- 
builders, Gesenius, p. 269) employed-by David and Solo- 
mon, at least the chief of them, were Phoenicians, as is 
implied also in the word pray, men of Gebal, Jebail, 
Byblus (Gesen. p. 258; 1 Kings v, 18; Ezek. xxvii wie 
Burekhardt, Syria, p. 179). Other terms employed ip 
mialP) jas “won, workers of wall-stone (2 Sam. 7 eal 
Chron. x 


<ul, 15) ; DMASM, stone-cutters or hewers (1 M Will 

Se ees chan ogi ee 2 " Hi asons. Vilkinson.) 
aron, aay 2, 16, workers of stone 7 Ezra Il, 7, etc.), 1, levelling he 8 ’ i ‘ 

? 5) » Squaring a stone, 


an ees ee : 
with leprosy were required by the law to be replastered 
(Ley. xiv, 40-45), For kindred works in earth and clay, 
see Brick, Porrer; Guass, ete. 
4, Akin to the craft of the carpenter is that of ship 
and boat buildmg, which must have been exercised to 
some extent for the fishing-vessels on the lake of Gen- 
nesaret (Matt. vii, 23; ix, 1; John xxi,3,8). Solomon 
built at Izion-Geber ships for his foreign trade, which 
were manned by Pheenician crews, an experiment which 
Jehoshaphat endeavored m vain to renew (1 Kings ix, 
26, 27, xxii, 48, 2 Chron. xx, 36,37). The shipmen 
were DAM, « sailor (Jonah i,6; Ezek. xxvii, 8, 27-29; 
vaitne, Acts xxvii, 30; Rev. xviii, 17); Damm 35, 
shipmaster (Jonah i, 6; vatkeAnooe, Acts xxvii, 11) ; 
nba, mariner (Ezek, xxvii, 9, ete,; Jonah i, 5). See 
Sure. : 

5. The perfumes used in the religious services, and in 
later times in the funeral rites of monarchs, imply knowl- 
edge and practice in the art of the “apothecaries” 
(BMP, peupeloi, pigmentarii), who appear to have 
formed a guild or association (Exod. xxx, 25,35; Neh. 
iu, 8: 2 Chron. xvi, 14; Eccles, vii, 1; x, 1; Ecclus. 
XXXVili, 8). See PERFUME, 

6. The arts of spinning and weaving both wool and 

linen were carried on in early times, as they still are 
usually among the Bedouins, by women. ‘The women 

: spun and wove goat’s hair and flax for the Tabernacle, 

' as in later times their skill was employed in like man- 

: ner for idolatrous purposes. One of the excellences at- 
tributed to the good housewife is her skill and industry 

i m these arts (Exod. xxxy, 25,26; Ley. xix, 19; Deut. 
xxii, 11; 2 Kings xxiii,7; Ezek. xvi, 16; Prov. xxxi, 

f 13, 24; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i, 65; comp. Homer, 
Il. i, 123; Od. i, 356; ii, 104). The loom, with its beam 
(mA, pecayrvor, liciatorium, 1 Sam. xvii,7; Gesen. p. 
883), pin (405, rdooaXoe, clavus, Judg. xvi, 14; Gesen. 
p- 643), and shuttle (198, doopetc, Job vii, 6; Gsen. p. 
146) was, perhaps, introduced later, but as early as Da- 
vid’s time (1 Sam. xvii, 7), and worked by men, as was 
the case in Egypt, contrary to the practice of other na- 
tions. This trade also appears to have been practised 
hereditarily (1: Chron. iv, 21; Herod. ii, 35; Sophocles, 
Gd. Col. 339). See WEAVING. 

Together with weaving we read also of embroidery, 
in which gold and silver threads were interwoven with 
the body of the stuff, sometimes in figure patterns, or 


with precious stones set in the needlework (Exod. xxvi, | 


1; xxviii, 4; xxxix, 6-13). See EMBROIDERY. 

7. Besides these arts, those of dyeing and of dressing 
cloth were practiced in Palestine [see FULLER, ete. |, and 
those also of tanning and dressing leather (Josh. i lp= 
18; 2 Kings i,8; Matt. iti, 4; Acts ix, 43; Mishna, J/e- 
gill. iii, 2). Shoemakers, barbers, and tailors are men- 
tioned in the Mishna (Pesach, iy, 6): the barber (abs, 
Koupsvc, Gesenius, p. 283), or his occupation, by Ezekiel 
(v, 1; Lev. xiv, 8; Numb. vi, 5; Josephus, A nt. xvi, 11, 
5; War, i, 27,5; Mishna, Shabb. i, 2); and the tailor (i, 
3), plasterers, glaziers, and glass vessels, painters and 
goldworkers, are mentioned in Mishna (Chel. viii, 9; 
ROMERO sO Ls 

The art of setting and engraving precious stones was 
known to the Israelites from a very early period (Exod. 
xxyiii, 9 sq.). See Gem. Works in alabaster were also 
common among them (W527 "M3, smelling-boxes, or 
boxes of perfume; comp. Matt.xxvi, 7, ete.). See ALA- 
BASTER. They also adorned their houses and vessels 
with ivory (1 Kings xxii, 39; Amos iii, 19; vi, 4; Cant. 
v, 14). See Ivory. 

Tent-makers (cxnvorro.ol) are noticed in the Acts 
(xviii, 3), and frequent allusion is made to the trade of 
the potters. See each word. 

8. Bakers (O°DR, Gesen, p. 136) are noticed in Serip- 
ture as carrying on their trade (Jer. xxxvil, 21; Hos. 
yii, 4; Mishna, Chel. xv, 2); and the oe valley 


i 7 rf rule 
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Tyropceon probably derived its name from the occupa 
tion of the cheese-makers, its inhabitants (Josephus, 
War,v,4,1). Butchers, not Jewish, are spoken of in 1 
Cor. x, 25, 7 

Trade in all its branches was much developed after 
the Captivity; and for a father to teach his son a trade 
was reckoned not only honorable, but indispensable 
(Mishna, Pirke Ab. ii, 2; Kiddush. iv, 14). Some trades, 
howeyer, were regarded as less honorable (Jahn, Bibl 
Arch. § 84), 

Some, if not all, trades had special localities, as was 
the case formerly in European and is now in Eastern 
cities (Jer, xxxvii, 21; 1 Cor. x, 25; Josephus, War, v, 
4, 1, and 8,1; Mishna, Pecor. vy, 1; Russell, Aleppo, i, 
20; Chardin, Voyages, vii, 274, 394; Lane, Mod. Hg. ii, 
145), See Bazaar. 

One feature, distinguishing Jewish from other 
workmen, deserves peculiar notice, viz. that they 
were not slayes, nor were their trades necessarily 
hereditary, as was and is so often the case among 
other, especially heathen nations (Jahn, Bzb/. Arch. 
c. v, § 81-84; Saalschiitz, //ebr, Arch. c. 14), See 
MECHANIC. 


Handkerchief or narKtn (covddouoy ; Vulg. su- 
darium) occurs in Luke xix, 20; John xi, 44; xx, 7; 
Acts xix, 12, The Greek word is adopted from the 
Latin, and properly signifies a sweat-cloth, or pocket- 
handkerchief, but in the Greek and Syriac languages it 
denotes chiefly napkin, wrapper, etc. In the first of the 
above passages (Luke xix, 20) it means a wrapper, in 
which the “wicked seryant” had laid up the pound in- 
trusted to him by his master. For references to the 
custom of laying up money, ete., in covéaora, both in 
classical and rabbinical writers, see Wetstein’s NV. 7. on 
Luke xix, 20. In the second instance (John xi, 44) it 
appears as a kerchief, or cloth attached to the head of a 
corpse. It was perhaps brought round the forehead 
and under the chin. In many Egyptian mummies it 
does not cover the face. In ancient times, among the 
Greeks, it did (Nicolaus, De Grecor. Luctu, c. iil, § 6, 
Thiel. 1697). Maimonides, in his comparatively recent 
times, describes the whole face as being covered, and 
gives a reason for the custom (Tract /fel, c. 4), The 
next instance is that of the covdagioy which had been 
“about the head” of our Lord, but which, after his res- 
urrection, was found rolled up, as if deliberately, and put 
in a place separately from the linen clothes. The last 
instance of the Biblical use of the word (and the only 
one in which it is rendered “ handkerchief”) occurs in 
the account of “the special miracles” wrought by the 
hands of Paul (Acts xix, 11); “so that coudapra (hand- 
kerchiefs, napkins, wrappers, shawls, ete.) were brought 
from his body to the sick; and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.” The 
Ephesians had not unnaturally inferred that the apos- 
tle’s miraculous power could be communicated by such 
a mode of contact; and certainly cures thus received by 
parties at a distance, among a pcople famed for their 
addictedness to “curious arts,” i. e. magical skill, ete., 
would serve to convince them of the truth of the Gos- 
pel by a mode well suited to interest their minds. The 
apostle is not recorded to have expressed any opinion 
respecting the reality of this intermediate means of those 
miracles. He had doubtless sufficiently explained that 
these and all the other miracles “ wrought by his hands,” 
i. e. by his means, were really wrought by God (ver. 11) 
in attestation of the mission of Jesus, If he himself 
did not entertain exactly the seme ideas upon the sub- 
ject as they did, he may be considered as conceding to, 
or, rather, not disturbing unnecessarily, popular notions, 
rendered harmless by his previous explanation, and af- 
fording a very convenient medium for achieving much 
higher purposes. If the connection between the second- 
ary cause and the effect was real, it reminds us of cur 
Saviour’s expression, “I perceive that virtue has gone 
out of me” (Mark y, 80); which is, however, regarded 
by many critics as a popular mode of saying that he 
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knew that a miracle had been wrought by his power 
and efficacy—a mode of speaking in wnison at least with 
the belief of the woman that she should be healed if she 
could but touch the hem of his garment unperceived by 
him, and perhaps even conceded to, in accordance with 
the miracles wrought through the medium of contact 
related in the Old Testament (1 Kings xvii, 21; 2 Kings 
iv, 29, ete.), and in order, by a superior display, in re- 
gard both to speed and extensiveness, to demonstrate 
his supremacy by a mode through which the Jews were 
best prepared to perceive it (Luke vi, 19; see Schwarz, 
ad Olear. de Stylo N. T. p. 129; Soler. De Pileo, p. 175 
Pierson, ad Mer. p. 348; Lydii Flor. Spars. ad Pass. J. 
C. p. 5; Drusius, Queestt. TIeb. c. 2; Rosenmiiller and 
Kuinél on the passages). See Kurcuier; NAPKIN; 
Hoy HANDKERCHIEF. 

Handle (as a noun) occurs but once (Cant. v, 5) in 
the plural (MDD, hauppdth’, lit. hands), for the thumb- 
pieces or knobs of the bolt or latch to a door (compare 
nit, arms of a throne, ete., 1 Kings x,19). See Lock. 


Handmaid or nAnpMawen (MDW, shiphchah’, 
or 72%, amah’, Gen. xvi, 1, ete.; Ruth iii, 9, ete. ; OotAn, 


Luke i,48), a maid-servant (as both Heb. terms are often | 


translated; the latter being rendered “ handmaid” only 
in a metaphorical or self-deprecatory sense). We find 


on the paintings in the tombs of Egypt various repre- 
sentations of female domestics employed in waiting on 
their mistresses, sometimes at the bath, at others at the 
toilette, and likewise in bringing in refreshments and 
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A white and a black female Slave waiting upon an ancient Egyp- clause as follows: 


tian Lady at a party. 


handing them round to visitors. An upper seryant or 
slave had the office of handing the wine, and a black 
woman sometimes followed, in an inferior capacity, to 
recelye an empty cup when the wine had been poured 
into the goblet. The same black slave also carried the 
fruits and other refreshments; and the peculiar mode 
of holding a plate with the hand reversed, so generally 
adopted by women from Africa, is characteristically 
shown in the Theban paintings (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. is 
142 sq., abridgm.). See Baneurr. It appears most 
probable that Hagar was given to Sarai as her personal 
attendant while she was in the house of Pharaoh, and 
that she was permitted to retain her when she departed. 
Jewish tradition reports that Hagar was a daughter (by 
a concubine, as some say) of Pharaoh, who, seeing: the 
wonders wrought on account of Sarai, said, “It is better 
that my daughter should be a handmaid in this house- 


aver! iety j 
hold than a mistress in another,” and therefore gave her 


to Sarai. . She was, no doubt, a female slave, and one of 
those maid-servants whom Abram had brought from 
A) r _ v 3 ‘ j 
Egy pt. These females among the Jews, as they still 
are in the East, are entirely under the control of the 
mistress of the family. See SLAVE; HAGAR 


Hand-mill. See Mm. 
Hand-staff Opn, makkel’, a rod oy staj? as usu- 
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ally rendered), a spear or javelin (Ezek. xxxix, o) bes 
ARMOR. 


Hands, Imposition of. See ImposiTIon OF 
HANbs; ORDINATION, 


Handschuh, Joun FrepErIck, was the fifth of the 
earlier ministers sent from Halle to America to labor 
among the German population, and to build up the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in this Western hemisphere. He 
was born of honorable and pious parentage in Halle Jan. 
14,1714. He was educated at the university, and set 
apart to the work of the ministry in 1744, He com- 
menced his duties in the large and laborious parish of 
Graba, and labored with great success. But when he 
heard of the spiritual destitution of his brethren in Amer- 
ica, and read their earnest appeals, his sympathies were 
strongly awakened, and he earnestly desired to go to 
their relief. He landed in Philadelphia April 5, 1748, 
and was welcomed at the Trappe by Dr. Muhlenberg 
with the salutation, “They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy.” He was placed at Lancaster, Pa., where he la- 
bored for several years with great success. The con- 
gregation increased, and under his direction a flourish- 
ing school was established and sustained, “Our school,” 
he says, “consists of English, Irish, and Germans, Lu- 
therans and Reformed; and so anxious are the people to 
have their children instructed, that it is impossible to 
receive all who apply for admission.” He subsequently 
took charge of the churches at New Providence and 
Hanover, and thence was transferred to Germantown, 
Pa., and subsequently to Philadelphia, where he died 
Oct. 9, 1764. (M.L. 8.) 

Ha/nés (Hebrew Chanés’, 027, doubtless of 
Egyptian etymology), a place in Egypt only 
mentioned in Isa. xxx, 4: “ For his princes were 
at Zoan, and his messengers came to Hanes.” 
The Septuagint renders the latter clause Kat 
dyysXot avtov zovnpot, “And his ambassadors 
worthless.” The copy from which this transla- 
tion was made may have read "347" 375 in- 
stead of 13545 03M; and it is worthy of note 
that the reading 03F is still found in a number 
of ancient MSS. (De Rossi, Varice Lectiones Vet. 
Test, iii, 29), and is approved by Lowth and J. 
D. Michaelis. The old Latin version follows the 
Sept., “ Nuncii pessimi;” but Jerome translates 
from a text similar to our own, rendering the 
“Et nuncii tui usque ad Hanes 

pervenerunt” (Sabbatier, Biblior. Sacrorum Latin. 

Verss., ad loc.). Jerome adds, in his commen- 
tary on the verse, “Intelligimus ultimam juxta Ethi- 
opas et Blemmyas esse Adeypti civitatem.”  Vitringa 
would identify Hanes with the Anusis ("Avvote) of 
Herodotus (ii, 137; compare Champollion, L’ Egypte, i, 
309; Quatremere, Mémoires, i, 500), which he, with 
Gesenius and others, supposes to be the same as Hes 
racleopolis (City of Hercules) of Strabo (xvii, 812), the 
ruins of which are now called Anésieh (Edrisi, Afric. 
p. 512). The Coptic name was Hnes or Ehmes, and it 
was one of the ancient royal.cities of Egypt. Ana- 
sich stands on a high mound some distance west of 
the Nile, near the parallel of Benisuéf. The great ob- 
jection to this theory is the distance of Anasich from 
Zoan, which stood in the eastern part of the Delta, near 
the sea. Gesenius remarks, as a kind of apology for the 
identification of Hanes with Heracleopolis Magna, that 
the latter was formerly a royal city. It is true that in 
Manetho’s list the 9th and 10th dynasties are said to 
haye been of Heracleopolite kings; but it has lately been 
suggested, on strong grounds, by Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, that this is a mistake in the ease of the 9th dynasty 
for Hermonthites (Rawlinson, Herod. ii, 348). If this 
supposition be correct as to the 9th dynasty, it must 
also be so as to the 10th; but the circumstance of Hera- 
cleopolis being a royal city or not, a thousand years 
before Isaiah’s time, is obviously of no consequence here. 


See 
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The prophecy is a reproof of the Jews for trusting in 
Egypt; and, according to the Masoretic text, mention 
is made of an embassy, perhaps from Hoshea, or else 
from Ahaz, or possibly Hezekiah, to a Pharaoh. As the 
king whose assistance is asked is called Pharaoh, he is 
probably not an Ethiopian of the 25th dynasty, for the 
kings of that line are mentioned by name—So, 'Tirhakah 
—hbut a sovereign of the 23d dynasty, which, according 
to Manetho, was of 'Tanite kings. It is supposed that 
the last king of the latter dynasty, Manetho’s Zet, is the 
Sethos of Herodotus, the king in whose time Sennache- 
rib’s army perished, and who appears to have been men- 
tioned under the title of Pharaoh by Rabshakeh (Isa. 
xxxvi,6; 2 Kings xviii, 21), though it is just possible 
that Tirhakah may have been intended. If the refer- 
ence be to an embassy to Zet, Zoan was probably his 
capital, and in any case then the most important city 
of the eastern part of Lower Egypt. Hanes was most 
probably in its neighborhood; and we are disposed to 
think that the Chald. Paraphr. is right in identifying it 
with Tahpanhes (OMIDMNH, or OMIEMNM, once written, 
if the Kethib be correct, in the form DIEMM, Daphne), 
a fortified town on the eastern frontier. Grotius con- 
siders Hanes a contraction of this name (Commentar. ad 
loc.). With this may be connected the remark of De 
Rossi—* Codex meus 380 notat ad Marg. esse OMmIENnn, 
Jer. ii, 16” (Var. Lect., 1. c.). On the whole, this seems 
to be the most probable theory, as Tabpanhes was 
situated in the eastern part of the Delta, and was 
one of the royal cities about the time of Isaiah. See 
TAHPANHES. 

Hanging (as a punishment, 2"PiM, to impale with 
dislocation of the limbs, Numb. xxv, 4; 2 Sam. xxi, 6, 
ap nm, to suspend, as among the Hebrews, Deut. xxi, 
22; the Egyptians, Gen. x], 19; and the Persians, Esth. 
See Crucirixion. Hang- 
ing on a tree or gibbet ap- 
=) pears to have been a mark 
“ of infamy, inflicted on the 
dead bodies of criminals, 
rather than a punishment, 
as modern nations employ 
it. The person suspended 
was considered as a curse, 
an abomination in the sight 
of God, and as receiving 
this token of infamy at his 
hand. The body, never- 
Impalement of Prisoners he- theless, was to be taken 

fore the Walls. From the down and buried on the 

Assyrian Monuments. same day. The hanging 
mentioned in 2 Sam. xxi, 6, was the work of the Gib- 
eonites, and not of the Hebrews. Posthumous suspen- 
sion of this kind, for the purpose of conferring ignominy, 
differs materially from the crucifixion that was prac- 
ticed by the Romans, although the Jews gave such an 
extent to the law in Deut. xxi, 22, 23, as to include the 
last-named punishment (John xix, 31; Acts v, 30; Gal. 
iii, 13; 1 Pet. ii, 24). The more recent Jews attributed 
the origin of the punishment of strangulation to Moses, 
and supposed it to have been meant by the phrase, “He 
shall die the death,” but without cause. See PuNisH- 
MENT. 

HANGING (as a curtain) is the rendering of three 
Heb. terms, two of them haying reference to the furni- 
ture of the tabernacle and Temple. 

1. The “hanging” (7072, masak’; Sept. imlomac- 
roov, Vulg. tentorium) was a curtain or covering (as the 
word radically means, and as it is sometimes rendered) 
to close an entrance. It was made of variegated stuff 
wrought with needlework (compare Esth. i, 5), and ( in 
one instance, at least) was hung on five pillars of acacia 
wood. The term is applied to a series of curtains sus- 
pended before the successive openings of entrance into 
the tabernacle and its parts. Of these, the first hung 
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before the entrance to the court of the tabernacle (Exod, 
xxvii, 16; xxxviii, 18; Numb. iv, 26); the second be- 
fore the door of the tabernacle (Exod. xxvi, 86, 87; 
Xxxix, 38); and the third before the entrance to the 
Most Holy Place, called more fully oa nshp (“vail 
of the covering,” Exod. xxxy, 12; xxxix, 34; x], 21). 
See Curran, 

2. The “hangings” (DD >p, kelaim’ ; Sept. toria, 
Vulg. tenforia) were used for covering the walls of the 
tabernacle, just as tapestry was in modern times (Exod. 
XXVii, 9; xxxv, 17; xxxviii, 9; Numb. iii, 26; iv, 26). 
The rendering in the Sept. implies that they were made 
of the same substance as the sails of a ship, i. e. as ex- 
plained by Rashi) “meshy, not woven :” this opinion is, 
however, incorrect, as the material of which they were 
constructed was “fine twined linen.” The hangings 
were carried only five cubits high, or half the height of 
the walls of the court (Exod. xxvii, 18; compare xxvi, 
16), They were fastened to pillars which ran along the 
sides of the court (xxvii, 18). See TABERNACLE, 

3. The “hangings” (B°M2, bottim’, 2 Kings xxiii, 7, 
margin houses, which is the literal rendering) are of 
doubtful import. Ewald conjectures that the reading 
should be 5°33, clothes, and supposes the reference to 
be to dresses for the images of Astarte; but this is both 
gratuitous and superfluous. The bottim which these 
women wove were probably cloths for tents used as 
portable sanctuaries. See IpoLarry. 

Han‘iél (1 Chron. vii, 39), See HANNIEL. 

Hanmer, Merepiru, an English Church historian, 
was born at Porkington, Shropshire, in 1543. He be- 
came chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
afterwards rector of St. Leonard, at Shoreditch. Here 
he sold the brass ornaments which decorated the graves 
of the church, which so displeased his parishioners that 
he was obliged to resign about 1693. He then went to 
Ireland, where he was finally made treasurer of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Dublin. He died in 1604, 
not without suspicion of suicide. He was a skilful 
Greek scholar, and well acquainted with Church histo- 
ry. He wrote Translation of the ancient ecclesiastical 
Histories of the first six hundred Years after Christ, orig- 
inally written by Eusebius, Socrates, and Evagrius (1576 ; 
reprinted in 1585 with the addition of The Lives of the 
Prophets and Apostles by Dorotheus, bishop of Tyre) :— 
The Ephemeris of the Saints of Ireland ; and the Chron- 
icle of Ireland (Dublin, 1633, fol.):—A Chronography 
(Lond. 1585, fol.). See Fuller, Worthies ; Wood, A the- 
ne Oxon. Vol. i. , 

Han/nah (Heb. Channah’, 12%, graciousness: Sept. 
“Avva; comp. ANNA, a name known to the Phoenicians 
[ Gesen. Mon. Phen. p. 400], and attributed by Virgil to 
Dido’s sister), wife of a Leyite named Elkanah, and 
mother of Samuel (1 Sam. i, ii). She was very dear to 
her husband, but, being childless, was much aggrieved 
by the insults of Elkanah’s other wife, Peninnah, who 
was blessed with children. The family lived at Rama- 
thaim-zophim, and, as the law required, there was a 
yearly journey to offer sacrifices at the sole altar of Je- 
hovah, which was then at Shiloh. Women were not 
bound to attend; but pious females free from the cares 
of a family often did so, especially when the husband 
was a Levite. Every time that Hannah went there 
childless she declined to take part in the festivities 
which followed the sacrifices, being then, as it seems, 
peculiarly exposed to the taunts of her rival. At length, 
on one of these visits to Shiloh, while she prayed before 
returning home, she vowed to devote to the Almighty 
the son which she so earnestly desired (Numb. xxx, 1 
sq.). It seems to have been the custom to pronounce 
all vows at the holy place in a loud voice, under the 
immediate notice of the priest (Deut. xxiii, 23; Psa. 
lxvi, 14); but Hannah prayed in a low tone, so that 
her lips only were scen to move. This attracted the 
attention of the high-priest, Eli, who suspected that she 
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had taken too much wine at the recent feast. From 
this suspicion Hannah easily vindicated herself, and re- 
turned. home with a lightened heart. Before the end 
of that year Hannah became the rejoicing mother of a 
son, to whom the name of Samuel was given, and who 
was from his birth placed under the obligations of that 
condition of Nazariteship to which his mother had 
devoted him. B.C. 1142. Hannah went no more to Shi- 
loh till her child was old enough to dispense with her 
maternal services, when she took him up with her to 
leave him there, as it appears was the custom when one 
already a Levite was placed under the additional obli- 
gations of Nazariteship. When he was presented in 
due form to the high-priest, the mother took occasion 
to remind him of the former transaction: “For this 
child,” she said, “I prayed, and the Lord hath given me 
my petition which I asked of him” (1 Sam. 1, 27). Han- 
nah’s gladness afterwards found vent in an exulting 
chant, which furnishes a remarkable specimen of the 
early lyric poetry of the Hebrews (see Schlosser, Canti- 
cum Hanne, Erlangen, 1801), and of which many of the 
ideas and images were in after times repeated by the 
Virgin Mary on a somewhat similar occasion (Luke i, 
46 sq.; comp. also Psa. exiii). It is specially remarka- 
ble as containing the first designation of the Messiah 
under that name, In the Targum it has been subjected 
to a process of magniloquent dilution, for which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel even in the pompous vaga- 
ries of that paraphrase (Hichhorn, Fin. ii, 68). After 
this Hannah failed not to visit Shiloh every year, bring- 
ing a new dress for her son, who remained under the eye 
and near the person of the high-priest. See SAMUEL. 
That great personage took kind notice of Hannah on 
these occasions, and bestowed his blessing upon her and 
her husband. The Lord repaid her abundantly for that 
which she had, to use her own expression, “lent to 
him ;” for she had three sons and two daughters after 
Samuel (see Kitto’s Duily Bible Tlust.). 

Hannah, Joun, D.D.,an eminent Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Lincoln, Eng., Noy. 3, 1792. After receiving 
a Christian education, he entered the Wesleyan ministry 
in 1814 at Bruton, Somersetshire. From 1815 to 1817, 
inclusive, he was on the Gainsborough Circuit; 1818 to 
1820, Lincoln; 1821 to 1823, Nottingham; 1824 to 1826, 
Leeds; 1827 to 1829, third Manchester Circuit; 1830 to 
1832, Huddersfield; 1833, Liverpool; and in 1834 he be- 
came theological tutor at the Wesleyan Training Insti- 
tution at Hoxton. In 1842 he was removed to the 
college at Didsbury, where he remained as theological 
tutor till he became a supernumerary at the Conference 
of 1867. In the year that he was removed to Didsbury 
he was elected president of the Conference (London), 
and he was again president in 1851, when the Confer- 
ence met at Newcastle upon Tyne. He was Conference 
secretary in the years 1840, 1841, 1849, 1850, and 1854 
to 1858. On two occasions he represented the Wesley- 
an Conference, once with the Rev. R. Reece, and the 
second time with Dr. J. F. Jobson, at the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, His full term of service as a Methodist minis- 
ter extended without interruption from 1814 to 1867— 
Jifiy-three years. After becoming supernumerary in 
1867 he continued to reside at Didsbury, under an ar- 
rangement liberally devised by Mr. Heald and other 
prominent Wesleyan laymen. He died in Didsbury 
en of the lungs, after a brief illness, Dec. 
29, 1567. “For about thirty-three years he was a 
chief instructor of the young Wesleyan ministry, send- 
ing out such men as Arthur, Hunt, Calvert, ete.; men 
who have attested his salutary power throughout the 
United Kingdom, and in the hardest mission fields of 
the Church. Nearly three hundred preachers were 
trained by him. His influence over the connection 
through these men has been beyond all estimation. As 
a preacher he was exceedingly interesting and effective 
—not remarkably ‘fanciful,’ seldom rising into declama- 
tion, but full of entertaining and impressive thought, 
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and a certain sweet grace, or, rather, graciousness and * 
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unction, which charmed all devout listeners. He was 
singularly pertinent, and often surprisingly beautiful in 
Scripture citation; his discourses were mosaics of the 
finest gems of the sacred writings. He was a fond stu- 
dent of the sterling old Anglican divines; he delighted, 
in his vacation excursions, to make pilgrimages to their 
old churches and graves, and his sermons abounded in 
the golden thoughts of Hooker, South, and like think- 
ers. He was constitutionally a modest man, in early 
life nervously timid of responsibility, but, whether in 
the pulpit or on the platform, always acquitted himself 
with ability; and often his sensitive spirit kindled into 
a divine glow that rapt himself and his audience with 
holy enthusiasm. For fifty-three years his labors for 
Methodism had no interruption; they were unobtru- 
sive, steady, quietly energetic, and immeasurably use- 
ful. With Thomas Jackson, he was one of the last of 
that second and mighty rank of Wesleyan preachers, 
headed by Bunting, Watson, and Newton, who, when 
Wesley’s immediate companions were rapidly disappear- 
ing, caught the Methodistic standard from their trem- 
bling hands, and bore it forward abreast of the advanc- 
ing times, and planted it, especially by the missionary 
enterprise, in the ends of the earth. He was, withal, a 
model of Christian manners—a perfect Christian gentle- 
man; not in the sense deprecated by Wesley in his old 
Minutes, but in the sense that Wesley himself so com- 
pletely exemplified. His amiability and modesty dis- 
armed envy. No prominent man passed through the 
severe internal controversies of Wesleyan Methodism 
with less crimination from antagonists. The whole 
connection spontaneously recognised him as unimpeach- 
able, amid whatever rumors or clamors. All instinc- 
tively turned towards him as an example of serenity, 
purity, and assurance, in whatever doubtful exigency. 
The influence of Dr. Hannah’s character, aside from his 
talents, on the large ministry which he educated, has 
been one of the greatest blessings Wesleyan Methodism 
has enjoyed in this generation.”—JVethodist (newspa- 
per), Jan. 25, 1868; Annual American Cyclopedia for 
1867, p. 601; Wesleyan Minutes, 1868, p. 14. 

Han‘nathon (Heb. Channathon’, \1727, gracious- 
ly regarded; Sept.’ AvvaSwv, v. Byvadws and’ Apws), 
a place on the northern boundary of Zebulon, apparent- 
ly about midway between the Sea of Galilee and the 
valley of Jiphthah-E] (Josh. xix, 14); probably among 
the range of Jebel Jermik, not far from el-Mughar, 

Han/‘niél (Heb. Channiel’, Syoon. grace of God; 
Sept. “ArA, Vulg. Hanniel and Haniel), the name of 
two men. ; 

1. Son of Ephod and phylarch of the tribe of Manas- 
seh, appointed by Moses at the divine nomination as 
one of the commissioners to divide the promised land 
(Numb. xxxiv, 23), B.C. 1618. 

2. One of the sons of Ulla and chief of the tribe of 
Asher (1 Chron. vii, 39, where the name is less correct- 
ly Anglicized “ Haniel”). B.C. ante 720. 

Ha/’noch (Gen. xxy, 4; xlvi,9; Exod. vi, 14; Numb, 
xxvi, 5; 1 Chron. v, 3). ~ See Enocu 8, 4. 

Ha’nochite (Heb. Chanoki’, "237; Sept. ’Evéx, 
Vulg. Henochite, Eng. Vers. “ Hanochites”), a descend- 
ant of Enocu or Hanoch, the son of Reuben (Numb. 
XXvi, 5). 

Hans Sachs. See Sacus. 

Ha’nun (Heb. Chunun’, 542%, favored), the name 
of three men. 

1. (Sept. “Avywy and ’Avdy.) The son and suc- 
cessor of Nahash, king of the Ammonites (2 Sam. x, 1- 
4; 1 Chron. xix, 2-6), David, who had in his troubles 
been befriended by Nahash, sent, with the kindest inten- 
tions, an embassy to condole with Hanun on the death 
of his father, and to congratulate him on his own acces- 
sion. B.C, cir. 1035, The rash young king, however, 


' was led to misapprehend the motives of this embassy, 


“a 
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and to treat with gross and inexpiable indignity the 
honorable personages whom David had charged with 
this mission. Their beards were half shaven, and their 
robes cut short by the middle, and they were dismissed 
in this shameful trim, which can be appreciated only 
by those who consider how reverently the beard has al- 
ways been regarded by the Orientals. See Bearp, 
When the news of this affront was brought to David, 
he sent word to the ambassadors to remain at Jericho 
ull the growth of their beards enabled them to appear 
with decency in the metropolis. He vowed vengeance 
upon Hanun for the insult; and the vehemence with 
which the matter was taken up forms an instance, in- 
teresting from its antiquity, of the respect expected to 
be paid to the person and character of ambassadors. 
Hanun himself looked for nothing less than war as the 
consequence of his conduct; and he subsidized Hadare- 
zer and other Syrian princes to assist him with their 
armies. The power of the Syrians was broken in two 
campaigns, and the Ammonites were left to their fate, 
which was severe even beyond the usual severities of 
war in that remote age. B.C. cir. 1034. See Ammon- 
irE; Daym. 

2. (Sept. “Avovv.) A person who repaired (in con- 
nection with the inhabitants of Zanoah) the Valley- 
gate of Jerusalem after the Captivity (Neh. iii, 13). B.C. 
446. 

3. (Sept. ’Avwpu.) A son (“the sixth”) of Zalaph, 
who likewise repaired part of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii, 30). B.C. 446. 

Hanway, Jonas, an English philanthropist, was 
born at Portsmouth in 1712. He established himself as 
a merchant at St. Petersburg, and became connected, 
through his Russian dealings, with the trade into Persia. 
Business having led him into that country, he published 
in 1753 A historical Account of the British Trade over 
the Caspian Sea, with a Journal of Travels from London 
through Russia into Persia (4 vols. 4to), “a work of no 
pretension to literary elegance, but containing much 
information on the commercial subjects of which he 
speaks, and on the history and manners of Persia. 
The latter part of his life was employed in supporting, 
by his pen and personal exertions, a great variety of 
charitable and philanthropic schemes; and he gained so 
high and honorable a name that a deputation of the 
chief merchants of London made it their request to gov- 
ernment that some substantial mark of public favor 
should be conferred on him. He was, in consequence, 
made a commissioner of the navy. The Marine Society 
and the Magdalen Charity, both still in existence, owe 
their establishment mainly to him; he was also one of 
the great promoters ‘of Sunday-schools. He died in 
1786.” He published also The Jmportance of the Lord’s 
Supper (London, 1782, 12mo) :—Rejlections on Life and 
Religion (Lond. 1761), 2 vols. 8vo). See Pugh, Remark- 
able Occurrences in the Life of Jonas Hanway (London, 
1787, 8vo); English Cyclopedia ; Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, 1, 782. 

Haphra’im (Hebrew Chaphara'yim, 3922%}, two 
pits; Sept. "Ageoaipu, Vulg. Hapharaim), a place near 
the border of Issachar, mentioned between Shunem and 
Shihon (Josh. xix, 19). Eusebius (Onomast. 8. v. Aiga- 
paais) appears to place it six Roman miles north of Le- 
gio; the Apocrypha also possibly speaks of the same 
place as ApuramRemA (‘Adatoeua, 1 Mace. xi, 34; com- 
-pare x, 30,38). Schwarz (Palestine, p. 166) was unable 
to find it. Kiepert (Wandkarte von Paldstina, 1857) lo- 
cates it near the river Kishon, apparently at Tell eth- 
Thorah (Robinson’s Researches, new ed. i, 115). 9 Dr. 
Thomson (Land and Book, i, 502) imagines it may be 
the modern Shefa Amer (the Shefa Omar of Robinson, 
Researches, new ed. iii 103, “on a ridge overlooking the 
plain” of Megiddo), which, he says, “in old Arabic au- 
thors is written Shephr-am.” See IssACHAR. 

Haphtarah, pl. HarurarérH (77920, dismis- 
6100, minobi). This expression, which is found in | 

Tv.—-E 


HAPHTARAIL 


foot-notes and at the end of many editions of the He~ 
brew Bible, denotes the different lessons from the proph- 
ets read in the synagogue every Sabbath and festival 
of the year, As these lessons have been read from time 
immemorial in conjunction with sections from the law, 
and as it is to both “the reading of the law and the 
prophets” that reference is made in the N. 'T. (Acts xiii, 
15, ete.), we propose to discuss both together in the pres- 
ent article, ; 


_ 1. Classification of the Lessons, their Titles, Significa~ 
tion, ete-—There are two classes of lessons indicated in 
the Hebrew Bible: the one consists of Ji/ty-four sections, 


into which the entire law or Pentateuch (AM) is di- 
vided, and is called Parshioth (MY"W5, plur. of MOB, 

from W'S, to separate); and the other consists of a cor- 
responding number of sections selected from different 
parts of the prophets, to be read in conjunction with 
the former, and denominated Haphtaroth. As the sig- 
nification of this term is much disputed, and is intimate- 
ly connected with the view about the origin of these 
prophetic lessons, we must defer the discussion of it to 
section 4, The division of the Pentateuch into jfifty- 
Jour sections is to provide a lesson for each Sabbath of 

those years which, according to Jewish chronology, 
have fifty-four Sabbaths (see sec. 2), and to read through 
the whole Pentateuch, with large portions of the differ- 
ent prophets, in the course of every year. It must be 
observed, however, that this annual cycle was not uni- 
versally adopted by the ancient Jews. There were 

some who had a triennial cycle (comp. Megilla, 29, b). 

These divided the Pentateuch into one hundred and 
Jifty-three or fifty-five sections, so as to read through’ 
the Jaw in Sabbatic lessons once in three years, This 
was still done by some Jews in the days of Maimonides 

(compare Jad Ha-Chazaka Hilchoth Tephilla, xiii, 1), and 
Benjamin of Tudela tells us that he found the Syrian 
Jews followed this practice in Memphis (ed. Asher, 1, 

148). The sections of the triennial division are called 
by the Masorites Sedarim or Sedaroth (29770, M1770), 

as may be seen in the Masoretic note at the end of Ex- 

odus: “Here endeth the book of Exodus... it hath 

eleven Parshioth (T1275, i. e. according to the an- 

nual division), twenty-nine Sedaroth (M1770, i. e. ac- 

cording to the triennial division), and forty chapters 

(D"55).” Besides the Sabbatic lessons, special por- 

tions of the law and prophets are also read on every 

festival and fast of the year. {t must be noticed, more- 

oyer, that the Jews, who have for some centuries almost 

universally followed the annual division of the law, de- 

nominate the Sabbatic section Sidra (X17), the 

name which the Masorites give to each portion of the 

triennial division, and that every one of the fifty-four 

sections has a special title, which it derives from the 

first or second word with which it commences, and by 

which it is quoted in the Jewish writings. ‘To render 

the following description more intelligible, as well as ta 

enable the student of Hebrew exegesis to identify the 

quotations from the Pentateuch, we subjoin on the two 

following pages chronological tables of the Sabbatical 

Festival and Fast Lessons from the Law and Prophets, 

and their titles. (See Clarke’s Commentary, s. f. Deu- 

teronomy.) 


2. “The Reading of the Law and Prophets” as indica- 
ted in the Hebrew Bible, and practiced by the Jews at the 
present day.—As has already been remarked, this divi- 
sion into fifty-four sections is to provide a special lesson 
for every Sabbath of those years which have fifty-four 
Sabbaths, Thus the intercalary year, in which New Year 
falls on a Thursday, and the months Marcheshvan and 
Kisley have twenty-nine days, has fifty-four Sabbaths 
which require special lessons. But as ordinary years 
have not so many Sabbaths, and those years in which 
New Year falls on a Monday, and the months Marches- 
yan and Kislevy have thirty days, or New Year falls ov 
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Masoretic Title 
of the Lesson. 


oN 3 


ODARAR WD eH 


Gen. 


Portion of the Law. 


i, 1—-vi, 8. 

vi, 9—xi, 32. 

xii, 1—xvii, 27. 
xviii, 1—xxii, 24, 
xxiii, 1—xxv, 18. 
Xxv, 19—xxviii, 9. 
xxviii, 10—xxxii, 3. 
xxxii, 4—~-xxxvi, 43. 
xxxvii, 1—xl, 23. 


10 xii, 1—xliv, 17. 

li xliv, 18—xlvii, 27. 
12 xlvii, 28—1, 26. 

13 Exod. i, 1—vi, 1. 

14 vi, 2—ix, 35. 

15 x, 1—xiii, 16. 

16 xiii, 17—xvii, 16. 
17 xviii, 1—xx, 23. 

18 xxi, 1—xxiv, 18. 
19 mann xxv, 1—xxvii, 19. 
20 mxzn xxvii, 20—xxx, 10. 
oa xDM 7D xxx, 11—xxxiv, 35. 
22 aap Xxxv, 1—xxxviii, 20. 
23 HPD XxXxviii, 2i—xl, 38. 
24 NDP" |:« Levit. i, 1—v, 26. 

25 apd vi, 1—viii, 36. 

26 sD ix, 1—xi, 47. 

27 SIN xii, 1—xiii, 59. 

23 pa7a Va tava soe 

29 mi MN xvi, 1—xviii, 30. 
30 owiTpP xix, 1—xx, 27. 

31 mets9 xxi, 1—xxiv, 23. 
32 “72 xxv, 1—xxvi, 2. 

33 *Hipma xxvi, 2—xxvii, 34. 
ot “27723 =| Numb. i, 1—iv, 20. 

35 ND) iv, 21—vii, 89. 

36 bon3 viii, 1—xii, 16. 

37 7 We xiii, 1—xy, 41. 

38 mp xvi, 1—xviii, 32. 
39 npn xix, 1—xxii, 1. 

40 pos xxii, 2—xxv, 9. 

41 pnp xxy, O—xxx, 1. 
42 mb XXX, 2—xxxii, 42. 
43 Chileyal xxxiii, 1—xxxvi, 13. 
44 pn Deut. i, 1—1ii, 22.. 

45 PAN iii, 283—vii, 11. 

46 =yp>) vii, 12—xi, 25. 

AT ART xi, 26—xvi, 17. 

48 DOD wD xvi, 18—xxi, 9. 

49 NEM 7D xxi, 10—xxv, 19. 
50 NIM WD xxvi, 1—xxix, 8. 
51 as) Xxix, 9—xxx, 20. 
52 aia xxxi, 1-30, 

53 INT xxxii, 1-52. 

54 M727 ANN XxXxiil, 1—xxxiv, 12. 


The Prophets. 


Isa. xlii, 5—xliii, 10, or* to Isa. xlii, 21. 

Isa. liv, 1—lv, 5, or to liv, 10. 

Isa. xl, 27—xli, 16. 

2 Kings iv, 1-37, or to ver. 23. 

1 Kings i, 1-31. 

Malachi i, 1—ii, 7. 

Hos. xi, T—xii, 12, or to ver. 13. 

Hos. xii, 13—xiv, 10, or Obad. 1-21. 

Amos ii, 6—iii, 8. 

1 Kings iii, 15—iv, 1. 

Ezek. xxxvii, 15-28. 

1 Kings ii, 1-12. : 

Isa. xxvii, 6—xxviii, 13; xxix, 22, 23, or Jer. i, 1—ii, 3. 

Ezek. xxviii, 25—xxix, 21. 

Jer. xlvi, 13-28. 

Judg. iv, 4—v, 31, or v, 1-31. 

Isa. vi, 1—vii, 6; ix, 5, 6, or vi, 1-13. 

Jer. xxxiv, S-22; xxxiii, 25-26. 

1 Kings v, 26—vi, 13. 

Ezek. xliii, 10-27. 

1 Kings xviii, 1-89, or xviii, 20-39. 

1 Kings vii, 40-50, or vii, 13-26. 

1 Kings vii, 51—viii, 21, or vii, 40-50. 

Isa. xliii, 21—xliv, 23. 

der. vii, 21—viii, 3; ix, 22, 23. 

2 Sam. vi, 1—vii, 17, or vi, 1-19. 

2 Kings iv, 42—v, 19. 

2 Kings vii, 3-20. 

Ezek. xxii, 1-19. 

Amos ix, 7-15, or Ezek. xx, 2-20. 

Ezek. xliv, 15-31. 

Jer. Xxxii, 6-27. 

Jer. xvi, 19—xyii, 14. 

Hos. ii, 1-22. 

Judg. xiii, 2-25. 

Zech. ii, 14—iv, 7. 

Josh. ii, 1-24. 

2 Sam. xi, 14—xii, 22. 

Judg. xi, 1-33. 

Micah v, 6—vi, 8. 

1 Kings xviii, 46—xix, 21 if it is before Tammuz 17, after 
this date Jer. i, 1—ii, 3. 

Jer. i, 1—ii, 3. 

Jer. ii, 4-25. 

Isa. i, 1-27. 

Isa. x], 1-26. 

Isa. xlix, 141i, 3. 

Isa. liv, 11—v, 5. 

Isa. li, 12—1ii, 12. 

Isa. liv, 1-10. 

Isa. 1x, 1-22. 

Isa. Ixi, 10—Ixiil, 9. 

Isa. lv, 6—Ivi, 8. 

2 Sam. xxii, 1-51 in some places. 


Ezek. xvii, 22—xviii, 32. 


* The first reference always shows the Haphtarah according to the German and Polish Jews (O°TIDN); the second, 
introduced by the disjunctive particle or, is according to the Portuguese Jews (O77750). 


a Saturday, and the said months are regular, i. e. Mar- 
chesvan having twenty-nine days and Kisley thirty, 
have only forty-seven Sabbaths—/fourteen of the fifty- 
four sections, viz. 22 and 23, 27 and 28, 29 and 30, 32 
and 33, 39 and 40, 42 and 43, 50 and 51, have been ap- 
pointed to be read in pairs either wholly or in part, ac- 
cording to the varying number of Sabbaths in the cur- 
rent year. Thus the whole Pentateuch 1s read through 
every year. ‘he first of these weekly sections is read 
on the first Sabbath after the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which is in the month of Tisri, and begins the civil 
year, and the last is read on the concluding day of this 
festival, Tisri 23, which is called The Rejoicing of the 
Law (IM MMW), a day of rejoicing, because on it 
the law is read through. See TABERNACLES, FeAst 
or. According to the triennial division, the reading of 
the law seems to have been as follows: Gen. i, 1-Exod. 
xiii, 16, comprising history from the creation of the 


world to the Exodus, was read in the first year; Exod. 
xii, 17-Num. vi, 27, embracing the laws of both Sinai 
and the tabernacle, formed the lessons for the Sabbaths 
of the second year; and Numb. vii, 1-Deut. D:6.0.9 41 1 
containing both history (i. e. the history of thirty-nine 
years’ wanderings in the wilderness) and daz (i. e. the 
repetition of the Mosaic law), constituted the Sabbatic 
lessons for the third year (compare Megilla, 29, b, and 
Volkslehrer, ii, 209). 

3. The manner of reading the Law and the Prophets. 
—Every Sabbatic lesson from the law (A170 MAP) 
is divided into seven sections (evidently designed to 
correspond to the seven days of the week), which, in the 
days of our Saviour and afterwards, were read by seven 
different persons (B"X4P MSW), who were called 
upon for this purpose by the congregation or its chief 
Mishna, Megilla, iv, 2; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chazaka) 
Hilchoth Tephilla, xii,7). Great care is taken that the 


FEASTS AND FASTS, 


NEw Moon. 

{ fit falls on a Sabbath is read 
= On ler Bund sy estas 3 lack Oats 
Frasr or Depication. Day i. 

Day ii. 
Day iii. 
Day iv. 
Day v. 
Day vi. 
Day vii. 
Day viii. 
Sabbath i. 


Sabbath ii. 
Feast or Purim. 
Sanppatu Parsuets Sacuor. 
Sapsath Parsueru Para. 
Sappatu Parsurrn Ha-Cuopesu 


Saspatu Ha-Ganow. 


Feast or Passover. Day i. 
Day ii. 

Chol Moed, Day i. 
Day ii. 


(If it falls on a Sunday the 
preceding lesson is read.) 
Day iii. 
(If on a Monday, the preced- 
ing lesson.) 


On a Wednesday or Thursday. 
Day iv. 
Sabbath Chol Moed. 
Day vii 
If Sabbath, Day viii. 
Week day, se 
Frast or Pentrecosr. Day i. 
If Sabbath, Day ii. 
Week day, ef 
Fast or THe Nintu oF An. 
Morning. 
Noon. 
New YEar. Day i. 
Day ii. 
Day or ATONEMENT. Morning. 
Noon. 
Frast OF TABERNACLES. 
Day i. 
Day ii. 
Chol Moed, Day i. 
Day ii. 
Day iii. 
Day iv. 
Sabbath Chol Moed. 


Shemini Azereth, If Sabbath. 


Week day. 
Simchath Tora. 


SappatH SHuBaA. 

Fast Days generally. 

Monpays and TuurspAys all the 
year round. 


—o 
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IL. Tanry or Festtvarn anp Fast Lessons. 


THE LAW, 


Numb. xxviii, 9-15 (Maphtir). 
Numb. xxviii, Here gh : 
Numb. vii, 1-17. 

Numb. vii, 18-23. 

Numb, vii, 24-29, 

Numb. vii, 30-35. 

Numb. vii, 36-41. 

Numb. vii, 42-47, 

Numb. vii, 48-53. 

Numb. vii, 54—viii, 4. 


tee 


Exod. xvii, S-16. 

Deut. xxv, 17-19 (Maphtir). 
Numb. xix, 1-22 (Maphtir). 
Exod. xii, 1-20. - 


Exod. xii, 21-51; Numb. xxviii, 16-25 (Maph- 


ir). 

Levit. xxii, 26—xxiii, 44; Numb. xxviii, 16-25 
(Maphtir). 

Exod. xiii, 1-16 ; Numb. xxviii, 19-25. 

Exod. xxii-xxiii, 19; Numb. xxviii, 19-25. 


Exod. xxiv, 1-26; Numb. xxviii, 19-25. 
Numb. ix, 1-14; xxviii, 19-25. 
Bao saene, 12—xxxiv, 26; Numb. xxviii, 


Exod. xiii, 17—xv, 26: Numb. xxviii, 19-25 
(Maphtir). 

Deut. xiv, 22—xvi, 17; Numb. xxviii, 19-25 
(Maphtir). 

Deut. xv, 19—xvi, 17; Numb. xxviii, 19-25 
(Maphtir). 

Exod. xix, 1—xx, 26; Numb. xxviii, 26-31 
(Maphtir). 

Deut. xiv, 22—xvi, 17. 


Dent. xv, 19—xvi, 17; Numb. xxviii, 26-31 
(Maphtir). 


Deut. iv, 25-40. 


Gen. xxi, 1-34; Numb. xxix, 1-6 (Maphtir). 
Gen. xxii, 1-24; Numb. xxix, 1-6 (Maphtir). 
Levit. xvi, 1-34; Numb. xxix, 7-11 (Maphtir). 
Levit. xviii, 1-30. 


Levit. xxii, 26—xxiii, 44; Numb. xxix, 12-16 
(Maphtir). 

Levit. xxii, 26—xxiii, 44; Numb. xxix, 12-16 
(Maphtir). 

Numb. xxix, 17-25; 17-22 is repeated. 

Numb. xxix, 20-28; 20-25 is repeated. 

Numb. xxix, 23-31; 23-28 is repeated. 

Numb. xxix, 26-34; 26-31 is repeated. 

Exod. xxxiii, 12—xxxiv, 26; Numb. xxix, 17 
-29, if it is the first day of Chol Moed: 
Numb. xxix, 23-28. if the third; Numb. 
xxix, 26-31, if the fourth day (Maphtir). 

Deut. xiv, 22—xvi, 17. 

Deut. xv, 19—xvi, 17; Numb. xxix, 35—xxx, 
1 (Maphtir). 4 

Deut. xxxiii, 1—xxxiv, 12; Gen. i, 1—1ii, 3: 
Numb. xxix, 35—xxx, 1 (Maphtir). 


Exod. xxxii, 11-14; Xxxiv, d_10; 
The first section of the Sabbatic lesson from 
the law. 


THE PROPHETS, 


Isa. Ixvi, 1-24, 
1 Sam. xx, 18-42, 


Zech. ti, 14—iv, 7.’ 

1 Kings vii, 40-50. 

The Book of Esther. 

1 Sam, xv, 2-34, or xv, 1-84. 

Ezek. xxxvi, 16-38, or to ver. 36. 

Exek. xlv, 16—xlvi, 18, or xlv, 18 
—xlvi, 15. 

Mal. iii, 4-24. 

Josh. iii, 5-7; v, 2-15; vi, 27, or 

2-15. 


Me 'e 
2 Kings xxiii, 1-9; 21-25, 


xxxvii, 1-14. 
The Song of Songs, 
2 Sam. xxii, 1-51, 


aan Xxxvi, 37—xxxvii, 17, or 


Isa. x, 32—xii, 6. 
Isa. x, 32—xii, 6. 
Ezek. i, 1-28; iii, 12. 


Habak. ii, 20—iii, 19, or iii, 1-19; 
Esther. 
Habak. ii, 20—iii, 19, or iii, 1-19. 


Jer. viii, 13—ix, 23; Lamenta- 
tions. 

Isa. lv, 6—lvi, 8. 

1 Sam. i, 1—il, 10. 

Jer. xxxi, 2-20. 

Isa. lvii, 14—1viii, 14. 

Jonah. 


Zech. xiv, 1-21. 


1 Kings viii, 2-21. 


| Ezek. xxxviii, 1S—xxxix, 16; 
\ Ecclesiastes. f 


1 Kings viii, 54-66; Ecclesiastes. 


Josh, i, 1-18. 
Hos. xiv, 2-9; Joel ii, 15-27. 
Isa. lv, 6—Ivii, 8. 


evermore.’ 


Whereupon he again pronounces the fol- 


whole nation should be represented at this reading of 
the law and prophets. Hence a Cohen (j13) or priest 
is called to the reading of the first portion, a Levi (nb) 
to the second, and an /srael Ox w') to the third; and 
after the three great divisions of the nation have thus 
been duly represented, the remaining four portions are 
assigned to four others with less care. “ Every one 
thus called to the reading of the law must unroll the 
scroll, and, having found the place where he is to begin 
to read, pronounces the following benediction— Bless 
ye the Lord, who is ever blessed;’ to which the congre- 
gation respond, ‘ Blessed be the Lord, who is blessed for 


lowing benediction—‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the universe, who hast chosen us from among 
all nations, and hast given us thy law. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, giver of the law ;’ to which all the congre- 
gation respond ‘Amen.’ He then reads the seventh por- 
tion of the lesson, and when he has finished, rolls up the 
scroll, and pronounces again the following benediction— 
‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast given us thy law, the law of truth, and hast 
planted among us everlasting life. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, giver of the law’” (Maimonides, ibid. xii, 5). The 
other six, who are called in rotation to the reading of 
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| festivals (33472 S4m), there are no corresponding les~ 


the other six portions, have to go through the same for- 
mularies. ‘hen the maphtir (17257), or the one who 
finishes up by the reading of the Haphtarah, or the les- 
son from the prophets, is called. Having read the few 
concluding verses of the lesson from the law, and passed 
through the same formularies as the other seven, he 
reads the appointed section from the prophets. “Before 
reading it, he pronounces the following benediction— 
‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King ef the uni- 
verse, who hast chosen good prophets, and delighted 
in their words, which were spoken in truth. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who hast chosen the law, thy sery- 
ant Moses, thy people Israel, and thy true and right- 
eous prophets,’ and after reading, ‘ Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the universe, Rock of all ages, 
righteous in all generations, the faithful God who prom- 
ises and performs, who decrees and accomplishes, for all 
thy words are faithful and just. Faithful art thou, Lord 
our God. and faithful are thy words, and not one of thy 
words shall return in vain, for thou art a faithful King. 
Blessed art. thou, O Lord, the God who art faithful in all 
thy words.’ ‘Have mercy upon Zion, for it is the dwell- 


ing of our life, and save speedily in our days the afflict-, 


ed souls. Blessed art thou,O Lord, who wilt make Zion 
rejoice in her children. Cause us to rejoice, O Lord our 
God, in Elijah thy servant, and in the kingdom of the 
house of David thine anointed. May he speedily come 
and gladden our hearts. Let no stranger sit on his 
throne, and let others no longer inherit his glory, for 
thou hast sworn unto him by thy holy name that his 
light shall not be extinguished forever and ever. Bless- 
ed art thou, O Lord, the shield of David.’ ‘ For the law, 
the divine service, the prophets, and for “this day of 
rest” [or of memorial], this goodly day of holy convoca- 
tion which thou hast given to us, O Lord, for sanctifica- 
tion and rest [on the Sabbath ], for honor and glory; for 
all this, O Lord our King, we thank and praise thee. 
Let thy name be praised in the mouth of every living 
creature forever and ever. Thy word, O our King, is 
true, and will abide forever. Blessed art thou, King of 
the whole earth, who hast sanctified the Sabbath, and 
Israel, and the day of memorial’” (Maimonides, 2bid.). 
After the Babylonian captivity, when the Hebrew lan- 
guage became an unknown tongue to the common peo- 
ple, an interpreter (j729959M72, ]7279M) stood at the 
desk by the side of those who read the lessons, and par- 
aphrased the section from the law into Chaldee verse 
by verse, the reader pausing at every verse, whilst the 
lesson from the prophets he paraphrased three verses at 
a time (Mishna, Jegilla, iv, 4); and Lightfoot is of 
opinion that St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xiv, 22, refers to this cir- 
cumstance (//ore Hebraice in loco). The lesson from the 
law was on these occasions rendered into Chaldee quite 
literally, owing to the fear which both the interpreters 
and the congregation had lest a free explanation of it 
might misrepresent its sense, whilst greater freedom was 
exercised with the lesson from the prophets. Hence 
loose paraphrases and lengthy expositions were tolera- 
ted and looked for both from the professional interpreter 
and those of the congregation who were called up to 
read, and who felt that they could do it with edification 
to the audience. The Sabbatic lesson from the law was, 
as we haye seen, divided into seven sections or chapters, 
each of which had at least three verses, according to 
the verses of those days, so that the whole consisted of 
at least twenty-one such verses, The lesson from the 
prophets was not portioned out to seven different indi- 
viduals, but has also at least twenty-one verses (Mishna, 
Megilla, iv, 4; Maimonides, Jod Ha-Chezaha FHilchoth 
Tephilla, xii, 13). The lesson from the law for the Day 
of Atonement is divided into six chapters, for festivals 
into five, for new moon into four, and for Mondays and 
Thursdays into three chapters or sections. The num- 
ber of persons called up to the reading of the law always 
corresponds to the tamber of sections. For Mondavs 
and Thursdays, new moon, and the week days of the 


HAPHTARAH 


sons from the prophets (Mishna, Megilla, iv, 1-3). : 
4. The Origin of this Institution.—The origin of this 
custom may easily be traced. The Bible emphatically 
and repeatedly enjoins upon every Israelite to study its 
contents (Deut. iv,9; xxxii,46) , Moses himself ordered 
that the whole law should be read publicly at the end 
of every Sabbatic year (xxxi, 10-12), whilst Joshua urg- 
es that it should be studied day and night (i,8; comp. 
also Psa. i, 2 sq.). Now the desire to carry out this in- 
junction literally, and yet the utter impossibility of doing 
it on the part of those who had to work for daily bread 
all the week, and who could not afford to buy the neces- 
sarily expensive scrolls, gave rise to this institution. 
On the Sabbath and festivals all were relieved from 
their labor, and could attend places of worship where 
the inspired writings were deposited, and where care 
could be taken that no private interpretation should be 
palmed upon the Word of God. Hence both James 
(Acts xv, 21) and Josephus (Contra Apion, ii, 17) speak 
of it as a very ancient custom, and the Talmud tells us 
that the division of each Sabbatic lesson mto seven sec- 
tions was introduced in honor of the Persian king (e- 
gilla, 23), which shows that this custom obtained ante- 
rior to the Persian rule. Indeed Maimonides positive- 
ly asserts that Moses himself ordained the hebdomal 
reading of the law (Hilchoth Tephilla, xi1,1). Equally 
natural is the division of the law into Sabbatic sections, 
as the whole of it could not be read at once. The only 
difficulty is to ascertain positively whether the annual 
or the triennial division was the more ancient one. A 
triennial division is mentioned in J/egilla 29, b, as cur- 
rent in Palestine; with this agree the reference to 155 
sections of the law in the Midrash, Esther 116, b, and 
the Masoretic division of the Pentateuch into 154 Se- 
darim. But, on the other hand, R. Simeon b. Eleazar, 
a Palestinian, declared that Moses instituted the reading 
of Lev. xxvi before the Feast of Pentecost, and Deut. 
xxviii before New Year, which most unquestionably pre- 
suppose the annual division of the Pentateuch into 54 
Parshioth. This is, moreover, confirmed by the state- 
ment (/bid.31, a) that the section T3730 MAXT (Deut. 
XXxXili, 1-xxxiv, 12) was read on the ninth day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, thus terminating the annual cycle, 
as well as by the fact that the annual festival of the re- 
joicing of the law (M™"5M MMW) which commemorates 
the annual finishing of the perusal of the Pentateuch 
[see TABERNACLES, FeAsT oF] was an ancient istitu- 
tion. We must therefore conclude that the annual cy- 
cle which is now prevalent among the Jews was the 
generally adopted one, at least since the Maccabeean 
times, whilst the triennial, though the older, was the ex~ 
ception. Usage, however, probably varied, for we find 
that our Saviour (Luke iy, 16-21), in accordance with 
this custom, on invitation read and expounded, appar- 
ently on a Sabbath in January, a passage (Isa. Ixi, 1, 2), 
not contained at all in the present scheme of Haphtaroth. 
It is far more difficult to trace the origi of the 
Haphtarah, or the lesson from the prophets, and its sig~ 
nification, A very ancient tradition tells us that the 
Syrians had interdicted the reading of the law, and car- 
ried away the scrolls containing it, and that appropriate 
sections from the prophets were therefore chosen to re- 
place the Pentateuch (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vor. p. 5), 
whilst Elias Levita traces the origin of the Haphtarah 
to persecutions of Antiochus Kpiphanes. In his Lea. (s. 
vy. 105) he says, “The wicked Antiochus, king of Greece, 
prohibited the Jews te read the law pubhcly. They 
therefore selected sections from the prophets of the 
same import as the Sabbatic lessons . . . and though 
this prohibition has now ceased, this custom has not 
been left off, and to this day we read a section from the 
prophets after the reading of the law;” and we see no 
reason to reject this account. The objection of Vitrin- 
ga, Frankel, Herzfeld, ete., that Antiochus, who wanted 
to exterminate Judaism, would not wage war against 


the Pentateuch exclusively, but would equally destroy 
the prophetic books, and that this imphes a knowledge 
on the part of the soldiers of the distinction between 
the Pentateuch and the other inspired writings, is obvi- 
ated by the fact that there was an external difference 
between the rolls of the Pentateuch and the other sa- 
cred books, that the Jews claimed the Pentateuch as their 
law and rule of faith, and that this was the reason why 
Ww especially was destroyed. (‘The law has two rollers, 
i, e, has a roller attached to each ot the two ends of the 
vellum on which it is written, and every weekly portion 
when read on the Sabbath is unrolled from the right 
roller and rolled on the left; so that when the law is 
opened on the next Sabbath the portion appointed for 
that day is at once found. Whereas the prophetic books 
haye only one roller, and the lesson from the prophets 
has to be sought out on every occasion [compare Baba 
Bathra, 14 a.) This is corroborated by 1 Mace. 1, 56, 
where the law only is said to have been burned. Ac- 
cordingly MAVSNM, from 25, fo liberate, to free, signi- 
fies the liberating lesson, the portion from the prophets 
which is read stead of the portion from the law that 
could not be read, and which liberates from the injunc- 
tion of reading the Pentateuch. For the other opinions 
about the signification of Haphtarah, we refer to the lit- 
erature quoted below. 

5. Literature.—Maimonides, Jod Ha-Chezaka Hiichoth 
Tephilla ; Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, ii, 
593 sq.; Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Ju- 
den, cap.1, Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (Leip- 
zig, 1841), p. 48 sq., Rapaport, Erech Millin, p. 66 sq.; 
Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, i, 352; xi, 222, Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Is- 


rael, ii, 209; Der Israelitische Volkslehrer, ii, 205; Ben | 


Chunanja, Vv, 125. 

Ha’ra (Heb. Hara’, 87), a province of Assyria. 
We read that Tiglath-pilneser “brought the Reuben- 
ites, Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh unto Ha- 
lah, and Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan” (1 
Chron. v, 26). The parallel passage in 2 Kings xviii, 
11, omits Hara, and adds “in the cities of the Medes.” 
Bochart consequently supposes that Hara was either a 


part of Media, or another name for that country. He) 


shows that Herodotus (vii, 62) and other ancient writers 


call the Medes Arians, and their country Aria. He | 


further supposes that the name Hara, which signifies 
mountainous, may have been given to that northern sec- 
tion of Media subsequently called by the Arabs £7-gebal 


(“the mountains,” see Bochart, Opp.i, 194). The words | 


Aria and Hara, however, are totally different both in 
meaning and origin, 
great Arian family who came originally from India, and 
who took their name, according to Muller (Science of 
Language, p.237 sq.,2d ed.), from the Sanscrit word Arya, 
which means noble, “of a good family.” Its etymolog- 
ical meaning seems to be “one who tills the ground i 
and it is thus allied to the Latin arare (see also Raw- 
linson’s Herodotus, i, 401). 

Hara is joined with Hala, Habor, and the river Go- 
zan. These were all situated in Western Assyria, be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates, and along the banks 
of the Khabar. We may safely conclude, therefore, 
that Hara could not have been far distant from that re- 
gion. It is somewhat remarkable that the name is not 
giyen in either the Sept. or Peshito version. Some 
have hence imagined that the word was interpolated 
after these versions were made. This, however, is a 
rash criticism, as it exists in all Hebrew MSS., and also 
in Jerome’s version (see Robinson’s Calmet, s. v. Gozan., 
Grant's Nestorian Christians, p. 120). The conjecture 
that Hara and Haran are identical cannot be sustained, 
though the situation of the latter might suit the re- 
quirements of the Biblical narrative, and its Greek clas- 
sical name Carrhe resembles Hara. See HARAN. The 
Hebrew words: 8 and 47M are radically different. 
Hara may perhaps have been a local name applied to 


The Medes were a branch of the | 


| Modhar. 
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the mountainous region north of Gozan, called by Stra- 
bo and Ptolemy Mons Masius, and now Karja Baghlar 
(Strabo, xvi, 23, Ptolemy, v, 18, 2).—Kitto, s, v. 

Har’adah (Heb, with the article ha-Charadah’, 
AIIM, the fright; Sept. XapadaS), the twenty-fifth 
station of the Israelites in the desert (Numb. xxxiii, 
24); perhaps at the head of the wadys north-east of Je- 
bel Araif en-Nakah, on the western brow of the high 
plateau east of Ain el-Mazen. See Exopr. 


Haram. See House. 


Ha’ran appears in the Eng, Bible as the name of a — 


place and also of three men, which, however, are repre- 
sented by two essentially different Hebrew words. See 
also BeTH-HARAN, 


1. Haran (Heb. Haran’, y35, mountaineer ; Sept. 
‘Appav), probably the eldest son of Terah, brother of 
Abraham and Nahor, and father of Lot, Mileah, and Is- 
cah. He died in his native place before his father Te- 
rah (an event that may in some degree have prepared 
the family to leave Ur), which, from the manner in 
which it is mentioned, appears to have been a much 
rarer case in those days than at the present (Gen. xi, 
27 sq.). B.C. 2223-ante 2088.—Kitto. His sepulchre 
was still shown there when Josephus wrote his history 
(Ant.i,6,5). The ancient Jewish tradition is that Ha- 
ran was burnt in the furnace of Nimrod for his wavering 
conduct during the fiery trial of Abraham. (See tlie 
Targum Ps.-Jonathan; Jerome’s Quast. in Genesim, and 
the notes thereto in the edition of Migne). This tra- 
dition seems to have originated in a translation of 
the word Ur, which in Hebrew signifies “fire.” See 
ABRAHAM. 

2. CHARAN (Heb. Charan’, 7, probably from the 


| Arabie, parched; Sept. Xappav, also Josephus, A nt. i, 


16, N. T., Acts vii, 2, where it is Anglicized “Charran”), 
the name of the place where Abraham, after he hai 
been called from Ur of the Chaldees, tarried till his fathcr 
Terah died, when he proceeded to the land of Canaan 
(Gen. xi, 31, 38; Acts vii, 4). The elder branch of the 
family still remained at Haran, which led to the inter- 
esting journeys thither described in the patriarchal his- 
tory (see Hauck, De profectionibus Abrahami e Charris 
[ Lips. 1754, 1776 ])—first, that of Abraham’s servant to 
obtain a wife for Isaac (Gen. xxiv); and, next, that of 
Jacob when he fled to evade the wrath of Esau (Gen. 
xxviii, 10). It is said to be in Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv, 
10), or, more definitely, in Padan-Aram xxv, 20), which 
is the “cultivated district at the foot of the hills” (Stan- 
ley, Syr. and Pal. p. 129, note), a name well applying to 
the beautiful stretch of country which lies below Mount 
Masius, between the Khabfir and the Euphrates, Sce 
Papan-ARAM. Haran is enumerated among the towns 
which had been taken by the predecessors of Sennach- 
erib, king of Assyria (1 Kings xix, 12; Isa. xxxvii, 12), 
and it is also mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii, 23) among 
the places which traded with Tyre. It is alluded to in 
the cuneiform inscriptions (q. v.). Jerome thus dc- 
seribes Haran: “Charran, a city of Mesopotamia be- 
yond Edessa, which to this day is called Charra, where 
the Roman army was cut off, and Crassus, its leader, 
taken” (Onomast. 8. vy. Charran). Guided by these de- 
scriptions and statements, which certainly appear sufti- 
ciently clear and full, sacred geographers have almost 
universally identified Haran with the Carre (Kappai) 
of classical writers (Herodian. iv, 13,7; Ptol. v, 18, 12; 
Strabo, xvi, 747), and the Harrdn of the Arabs (Schul- 
tens, Index Geogr. in Vitam Saladini, s. v.). The plain 
bordering on this town (Ammian, Mare. xxiii, 3) is cel- 
ebrated in history as the scene of a battle in which the 
Roman army was defeated by the Parthians, and the 
triumvir Crassus killed (Plin. vy, 21; Dio Cass. x1, 25; 
Lucan. i, 104). Abulfeda (Tab. Syric, p. 164) speaks of 
Haran as formerly a great city, which lay in an arid 
and barren tract of country in the province of Diar 
About the time of the Christian sera it ap- 
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pears to have been included in the kingdom of Eaessa 
(Mos. Chor. ii, 32), which was ruled by Agbarus. Af- 
terwards it passed with that kingdom under the domin- 
ion of the Romans, and appears as a Roman city in the 
wars of Caracalla (Mos. Chor. ii,72) and Julian (Jo, Ma- 
lal. p. 829). It is remarkable that the people of Har- 
ran retained to a late time the Chaldewan language and 
the worship of Chaldzan deities (Assemani, Bibl. Or. i, 
327; Chwolson’s Ssabier und der Ssabismus, ii, 39). . 
About midway in the district above designated is a 
town still called //arrdn, which really seems never to 
have changed its appellation, and beyond any reasona- 
ble doubt is the Haran or Charran of Scripture (Bo- 
chart’s Phaleg, i, 14; Ewald’s Geschichte, i, 384). It is 
only peopled by a few families of wandering Arabs, who 
are led thither by a plentiful supply of water from sev- 
eral small streams. Its situation is fixed by major Ren- 
nell as being twenty-nine miles from Orfah, and occu- 
pying a flat and sandy plain. It lies (according to 
D’Anville) in 36° 40’ N. lat., and 39° 2’ 45’ E. long. 
(See Niebuhr, 7’raveds, ii, 410; Ritter, Lrdh. x, 244; xi, 
291; Cellar. Notit. ii, 726; Mannert, v, 2, 280; Michae- 
lis, Suppl. 930.) Harran stands on the banks of a small 
river called Belik, which flows into the Euphrates about 
fifty miles south of the town. From it a number of 


- leading roads radiate to the great fords of the Tigris 


and Euphrates; and it thus formed an important station 
on the line of commerce between Central and Western 
Asia. This may explain why Terah came to it, and 
why it was mentioned among the places which supplied 
the marts of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 23), Crassus was prob- 
ably marching along this great route when he was at- 
tacked by the Parthians. Dr. Beke, in his Origines 
Biblice (p. 122 sq.), made the somewhat startling state- 
ment that Haran must havé been near Damascus, and 
that Aram-Naharaim is the country between the Abana 
and Pharpar. After lying dormant for a quarter of a 
century, this theory was again revived in 1860. The 
Rey. J. L. Porter visited and described a small village 
in the plain, four hours east of Damascus, called Harran 
el-Awamid (“ Harrin of the columns”). The descrip- 
tion having met the eye of Dr. Beke (in Five Years in 
Damascus, i, 376), he at once concluded that this village 
was the site of the real “city of Nahor.” He has since 
visited Harran el-Awamid, and travelled from it to Gil- 
ead, and is more confirmed in his view, though he ap- 
pears to stand alone. His arguments have not been 
sufficient to set aside the powerful evidence in favor of 
Harran in Mesopotamia. The student may see the 
whole subject discussed in the Atheneum for Noy. 23, 
30; Dec. 7, 1861; Feb. 1, 15; March 1, 22, 29; April 6, 
19; and May 24, 1862; also in Stanley’s Lectures on the 
Jewish Church, i, 447 sq. 

3. CHARAN (Heb. same as last, meaning here noble, 
according to Fiirst; Sept.’Appay v.r.’Aodu). The son 
of Caleb of Judah by his concubine Ephah, and father 
of Gazez (1 Chron. ii, 46). B.C. between 1618 and 1083. 

4. Haran (Heb. same as No. 1; Sept. ’Agdy v. x. 
Aa). One of the three sons of Shimei, a Levite of the 
family of Gershon, appointed by David to superintend 
the offices at the tabernacle (1 Chron. xxiii, 9). B.C. 
1014, ; 

Ha’rarite, rum (Heb. always [except in 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 11] with the art. ha-Harari,’ 39317), a distine- 
tive epithet of three members of David's body-guard ; 
probably as natives of the mountains (717, plur. constr. 
yoy) of Judah or Ephraim; but according to Fiirst 
from some town of the name of Har (13). See Davin. 

ik ms SHAMMAH [q. v.], the son of Agee” (2 Sam. XXili, 
i [Sept. 0 Apaot v. 1. ‘Apovyxatoc, Vulg. de Arari, A, 
Wo ‘the Hararite”], 33 [0 “Apwoirne v. r. 'Apwoirye, 
A rorites |, which latter verse shows that it was a desio- 
nation of the son and not of the father), a different per- 
son from “Shammoth the Harorite” [q. v.] (1 Chron. 
xi, 27), or “Shammah the Harodite” [q. v.] (2 Sam 
xxiii, 25), See Acmn, 
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2. “JONATHAN [q. v.], the son of Shage” (1 Chron. 
xi, 34, Sept. 6 "Apavi, Vulg. Ararites), mentioned in the 
parallel passage (2 Sam, xxiii, 32) without any such dis- 
tinction, See SHAGE, 

3. “Auta [q. v.], the son of Sacar” (1 Chron. xi,35, 
Sept. 6 Apapi v.r.’Ayap,Vulg. Ararites), or, in the par- 
allel passage (2 Sam. xxiii, 33), less accurately, “ Ahiam, 
[the] son of Sharar [q.v.] the Ararite” (Heb. with the 
art. ha-Arari’, “7787, Sept. 6 ’Apadirne v. x. ’Apat, 
etc., Vulg. Arorites, A. V. “the Hararite”). See Sacar. 

Haraseth. See Kir-HARASETH. 


Harbaugh, Henry, a prominent minister and writer 
of the German Reformed Church in the United States, 
was born Oct. 28, 1817, near Waynesborough, Pa. He was 
descended from a German family, whose name was Her- 
bach, and which had come to this country in 1736 from 
Switzerland. His father was an elder in the German 
Reformed Church at Waynesborough. In early youth 
he manifested a desire to study for the ministry, but his 
father was unwilling to allow him to do so. He there- 
fore found employment first with a carpenter, and sub- 
sequently with a mill-owner. After a time he became 
teacher in a primary school, The money saved in these 
positions enabled him to enter in 1840 Marshall College, 
Mercersburg, which was at that time under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Nevin. Both the students’ societies of Mer- 
cersburg College desired to have him a member. “ We 
have many praying members,” the Goetheans represent- 
ed to him; “the others have no religion.” For Har- 
baugh this was a reason to join the other society, that 
they might have one to do the praying for them. His 
financial means did not allow him to finish his course in 
the college and the Theological Seminary. He spent 
two years in the former and one in the latter, artd, hay- 
ing passed his examination, became in 1843 pastor of 
the congregation in Lewisburg. In 1850 he accepted a 
call from the congregation in Lancaster, which he left 
again in 1860 for Lebanon. In 1863 he was elected by 
the Synod professor of theology in the Seminary of Mer- 
cersburg, in the place of Prof. B. C. Wolff. In this posi- 
tion he remained until his death, which occurred Dee. 
28, 1867. Harbaugh was an indefatigable worker, and 
it was overexertion that brought on the disease of the 
brain by which he was carried off. The loss of his wife 
and a child in 1847 directed his thoughts to a special 
consideration of the state after death, and thus called 
for his works on Heaven, or the Sainted Dead :—The 
Heavenly Home:—The Heavenly Recognition :—Future 
Life (3 vols.). Besides these, he wrote The Golden Cen- 
ser, a collection of “hymns and chants” for Sabbath- 
schools:—A Child’s Catechism :—The Glory of Woman: 
—a volume of Poems :—Union with the Church :—Youth 
in Earnest—Life of Th. D. Fischer :—and a Life of Mi- 
chael Schlatter, one of the founders of the German Re- 
formed Church in America in the last century. His 
most important work is the one on Zhe Fathers of the 
German Reformed Church in America (2 vols.). At the 
time of his death he was editor of the Mercersburg Re- 
view, and also a regular contributor to the columns of 
the Reformed Church Messenger, which latter relation 
he sustained during the last six years. He was like- 
wise the originator of the Guardian, and its editor for 
seyenteen years, to the close of 1866, during four of 
which it was published under the direction of the, Board 
of Publication of the German Reformed Church. In 
addition to this, he furnished the reading matter for the 
several almanacs published by this board, and edited 
the Child’s Treasury tor the first year and a half after 
it came under the direct. control of the Church Board. 
Dr. Harbaugh also contributed a number of biograph- 
ical articles to this Cyclopedia. While, for the works 
thus far mentioned, he used the English language, he 
is also the author of several excellent poems in the Ger- 
man-Pennsylvanian dialect. In fact, the poems of Har- 
baugh belong among the best that have ever been writ- 
ten in this dialect. In his theological views Harbaugh 


was one of the foremost representatives of the school 
which emphasizes the efliciency of the sacraments, and 
the priestly character of the ministry. In the Order of 
Worship of the German Reformed Church, which was 
published in 1866, the burial service was from the pen 
of Harbaugh. (A.J. 8.) 


Harbo’na (Heb. Charbona’, 83529, prob. Pers. 
for ass-driver ; Sept. ’OapeBwa v. r. Pappa), one of the 
seven eunuchs of king Ahasuerus or Xerxes, command- 
ed by him to exhibit the beauty of Vashti (Esth. i, 10). 
He was probably the same with the one called HArBo- 
nau (Heb. Charbonah,’ mash, id.; Sept. changes to 
BovyaSav), who suggested to the king the idea of hang- 
ee Haman on his own gallows (chap. vii, 9). B.C. 483- 
473. 

Harbo’nah (Esth. vii,9). See Harsona. 


Hardenberg, Albrecht, an eminent divine, was 
born at Hardenberg, in Overyssel, 1510, While study- 
ing theology at Louvain, he imbibed the reformed the~ 
ology, and became a friend and follower of Melancthon, 
who sent him to Cologne. The disturbances there drove 
him to Oldenburg, where, and in Knyphausen, he la- 
bored until his death in 1574. He is noted in Church 
History for his attempt, in 1556, to introduce into the re- 
public of Bremen Calvin's doctrine respecting the Lord’s 
Supper. For the controversy to which this gave rise, 
see Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, s. v.; also Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. cent. Xvi, sec. iii, pt. ii, ch. ii; Planck, Hist. Prot. 
Theol. vol. v. 


Hardenberg, Jacobus Rutsen, D.D., an emi- 
nent minister of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, was 
born at Rosendale, N. Y., in 1737. His early opportu- 
nities of education were limited, but by persevering in- 
dustry he became a very creditable scholar. He was 
ordained by the “ Coetus” in 1757, and in the long strife 
between that party and the “ Conferenties” in the Dutch 
Church, he sided with the former. His talents and rep- 
utation gave him great influence in the final settlement 
of these disputes, In 1758 he became pastor of the 
church at Raritan, N. J. Queen’s College (now Rut- 
gers’) obtained its charter in 1770. It languished during 
the Revolution, but was resuscitated, with Dr. Harden- 
berg at its head as president, in 1786. He died Oct. 
30, 1790. — Sprague, Annals, ix, 28. See RerorMED 
(Dutcu) CHuRCH. 

Harding, Stephen, a religious reformer of the 
12th century, was of a noble English family. After 
making a pilgrimage to Rome, he entered the Benedic- 
tine convent of St. Claude de Joux. He subsequently 
was chosen abbot of the monastery of Beze, with a view 
to the reformation of its discipline. From Beze he was 
transferred to Citeaux, of which monastery he was elect- 
ed abbot in 1109, on the death of Alberic. In 1119 he 
drew up, conjointly with St. Bernard (of Clairvaux) and 
other members of the brotherhood, the constitution of 
the Cistercian order, entitled Carta Caritatis. He re- 
mained at the head of the order until his death in 1134. 
See Cisrerctans. (A.J.S.) : 

Harding, Thomas, Jesuit, was born at Comb-Mar- 
tin, in Devonshire, in 1512, “and was educated at Barn- 
staple and Winchester, whence he was removed to New 
College, Oxford, of which he became fellow in 1536, In | 
1542 he was chosen Hebrew professor of the university 
by Henry VIII; but no sooner had Edward VI ascend- 
ed the throne, than Harding became a zealous Protes- 
tant. He seemed, indeed, merely to be restrained by 
prudence from proceeding to great extremes. In the 
country zealous Protestants were edified by his instruc- | 

‘tions. At Oxford, he himself received instruction from 
Peter Martyr. From St. Mary’s pulpit he derided the 
Tridentine fathers as illiterate, paltry papists, and in- 
veighed against Romish peculiarities.” On the acces- | 
sion of queen Mary he became again a papist, and was 
made chaplain and confessor to Gardiner, bishop of 
Winchester. In 1555 he was made treasurer of the ca- 
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thedral of Salisbury. “When Elizabeth came to the 
crown he could not muster face for a new recantation, 
and being deprived of his preferment, fled to Louvain, 
and became, says Wood, “the target of Popery” in a 
warm controversy with bishop Jewel, against whom, be- 
tween 1554 and 1567, he wrote seven pieces.” He died 
in 1572. See Life of Jewel; Ziirich Letters ; Burnet, 
Reformation, i, 271; Wood, Athen Oxonienses, vol. i; 
Dodd, Church Hist.; Prince, Worthies of Devon; Chal- 
mers, General Biog. Dict. ; Hook, Eccles. Biog, vol. v. 


Hardouin (HArpvuinvs), JEAN, a Jesuit, one of the 
most learned, but most eccentric members of his order, 
was born A.D. 1646, at Quimper, in Brittany. His par- 
adoxes on ancient history are well known, and had their 
origin chiefly in the vanity which prompted him to ob- 
tain celebrity at any cost. He endeavored to prove 
that the Aneid ascribed to Virgil, and the odes attrib- 
uted to Horace, were really composed by some monks 
during the Middle Ages! He edited an edition of the 
Councils to the year 1714 (12 vols. fol.), which is much 
esteemed. See Concin1aA. This may appear singular, 
considering that Hardouin looked upon all councils pre- 
ceding that of Trent as supposititious. Father Brun, 
of the Oratory, knowing the opinions of the Jesuit on 
that point, asked him one day, “ How did it happen that 
you published an edition of the Councils?” Hardouin 
answered, “Only God and I know that.” He died at 
the College of St. Louis, Paris, Sept. 3, 1729. His most 
noted work is his Chronologie ex Nummis A ntiquis res- 
titute Prolusio de Nummis Herodiadum (Paris, 1693, 
4to), in which he labors to show that, with few excep- 
tions, the writings ascribed to the ancients are wholly 
spurious. He wrote also Chronologia Vet. Testamenti 
(Paris, 1697, 4to) :—Commentarius in Nov. Test. (Amst. 
1741, fol.) :—De situ Paradisi Terrestris Disquisitio (in 
his edit. of Pliny) :—Plinti Historia Naturalis (in the 
Delphin classics) :—Opera selecta (1709, fol.). His Op- 
era Omnia (Amsterdam, 1733, fol.) contains some curious 
pieces, among which are his Pseudo-Vergilius, Pseudo- 
Horatius, and especially his A thei detecti, against Janse- 
nius, Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, Quesnel, Des Cartes, ete. 
A posthumous work of his, Prolegomena ad Censuram 
Scriptorum Veterum (1766, 8vo), contains his full theory 
of the production of the classics by the monks of the 
Middle Ages. See P. Oudin, Eloges de quelques auteurs 
Srangais ; Moreni, G rand Dict. histor. ; Dupin, Bibl. des 
auteurs ecclés. xix, 109; Journ. des Savants, June, 1726, 
p- 226; March, 1727, p.328; January—April, 1728, p. 579; 
La Croze, Dissert. hist. sur divers sujets, p. 231; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 357. 

Hardt, Hermann von DER. See HERMANN. 


Hardwick, CHAr-es, a minister of the Church of 
England, was born at Slingsby, Yorkshire, September 22, 
1821. At fifteen years of age he became pupil assistant 
teacher in Thornton Grammar-school, and in 1838 he 
was made assistant tutor in the academy at Malton, In 
1840 he entered the University of Cambridge (Catha- 
rine’s Hall), graduating im 1844 as first senior optime. 
In 1845 he obtained a fellowship in Catharine’s Hall; in 
1851 he was appointed Cambridge preacher at the Chap- 
el Royal, Whitehall; and in 1853, professor of divinity 
in Queen’s College, Birmiigham, which office he held 
only for a few months. In i855 he was made lecturer 
in divinity in King’s College, Cambridge, and “ Chris- 
tian Advocate.” In fulfilling the latter office, he pre- 
pared a work (incomplete, but yet of great value to the 
new science of Comparative Theology), under the title 
Christ and other Masters; an Historical Inquiry into 
some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Chris- 
tianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World 
(London and Cambridge, 2d edit. 1853, 2 vols. fep. 8vo). 
During a summer tour he was killed by a fall in the 
Pyrenees, Aug. 18, 1859. His literary activity was very 
great, and it was accompanied by thorough scholarship 
and accuracy. Besides editing a number of works for 
the University press and for the Percy Society, he pub- 
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lished the following, which are likely to hold a durable i 
place in theological literature, viz., A History of the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles (Cambridge, 1851; 2d ed. revised, 1859; 
reprinted in Philadelphia, 12mo) :—Twenty Sermons for 
Town Congregations (1853, cr. 8yo) i—A History of the- 
Christian Church, Middle Age (Cambridge, 1853, fep. 
8vo):—A History of the Christian Church during the 
Reformation (Cambridge, 1856, fep. 8vo).—Sketch prefix- 
ed to second edition of’ Christ and other Masters (1863). 

Hardy, Nathaniel, D.D., an English divine, was 
born in London in 1618; was educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and became rector of St. Dionis Back, London, 
He was a decided Royalist, and yet remained a popular 
preacher during the Commonwealth. In 1660 he be- 
came archdeacon of Lewes and dean of Rochester. He 
died in 1670. His publications are, The first Epistle of 
John unfolded and applied (Lond. 1656, 4to) :—Sermons 
on solemn Occasions (London, 1658, 4to) :—Sermon on the 
Fire of London (Lond, 1666, 4to).—Darling, Cyclop. Bib- 
liographica, i, 1394. 

Hardy, Robert Spence, an English Methodist 
missionary, was born at Preston, Lancashire, July 1, 1803, 
and was trained in the house of his grandfather, a print- 
er and bookseller in York. In 1825 he was admitted to 
the British Conference, and appointed missionary to Cey- 
lon, in which field he labored with great zeal for twen- 
ty-three years. In 1862 he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the South Ceylon Mission, To the ordinary la- 
pors of a missionary Mr. Hardy added an amount of lit- 
erary activity sufficient to have occupied the whole life 
of an ordinary man. It is not too much to say that he 
and his colleague Gogerly (q. v.) have thrown more 
light upon the Buddhism of Ceylon, and upon Pali lit- 
erature, than all other English writers. His culture, 
in the course of his studies, became very wide; he read 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Portuguese, and Sin- 
ghalese; and his acquaintance with the Pali and Sans- 
crit was not only large, but accurate. Towards the end 
of his life he returned to England, and served as minis- 
ter on several important circuits. He died at Heading- 
ley, Yorkshire, April 16, 1868, At the time of his mor- 
tal seizure he was engaged upon a work entitled Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism compared. His most important 
publications are astern Monachism, an Account of the 
Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred Writings, etc. of the Or- 
der of Mendicants founded by Gotama Buddha (London, 
1850, 8vo0) :—A Manual of Buddhism in its Modern De- 
velopment, translated from Singhalese MSS. (Lond. 1853, 
8yo) :—The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists com- 
pared with History and Science (1867, er. 8v0).— Wesley- 
an Minutes, 1868, p. 25. 

Hardy, Samuel, an English divine, was born in 
1720, and educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he became fellow. He was for many years rec- 
tor of Blakenham, Suffolk, and died in 1793. He pub- 
lished Nature and Ends of the Eucharist (London, 1784, 
8vo0) :—Principal Prophecies of the O. and N. Test. com- 
pared and explained (London, 1770, 8v0) :—Novum Test. 
Grecum cum scholiis theologicis, ete. (8d ed. Lond. 1820, 
2 vols. 8yo), the annotations in which are chiefly taken 
Ea Synopsis.—Darling, Cyclop, Bibliographica, 
1, Lodo, 


Hare (M3I78, arne/beth; according to Bochart 
| Hieroz. 1, 994], from MAN, to crop, and 343, fruit ; 
Arab. crneb and Syr. arnebo, a hare; Sept. XotpoyovA- 
Avog and daovrouc, Vulg. lepus and cherogryllus, both 
versions interchanging it with “coney”) occurs in Lev. 
xi, 6, and Deut. xiv, 7, and in both instances it is pro- 
hibited from being used as food because it chews the 
cud, although it has not the hoof divided. But the 
hare belongs to an order of mammals totally distinct 
from the ruminantia, which are all, without exception, 
bisulea, the camel’s hoof alone offering a partial modifi- 
cation (Ehrenberg, Mammalia, pt.ii). The stomach of 
rodents is single, and the motion of the mouth, except- 


ing when they masticate some smal) portion of food re- 
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served in the hollow of the cheek, is more that of the 
lips, when in a state of repose the animals are engaged 
in working the incisor teeth upon each other. This 
practice is a necessary condition of existence, for the 
friction keeps them fit for the purpose of nibbling, and 
prevents their growing beyond a proper length. As 
hares do not subsist on hard substances, like most of the 
genera of the order, but on tender shoots and grasses, 
they have more cause, and therefore a more constant 
craving, to abrade their teeth; and this they do in a 
manner which, combined with the slight trituration of 
the occasional contents of the cheeks, even modern writ- 
ers, not zoologists, have mistaken for real rumination, 


Hare of Mount Sinai. 


Physiological investigation having fully determinea 
these questions, it follows that, both with regard to the 
shaphan (“coney”) and the hare, we should under- 
stand the original in the above passages, rendered 
“chewing the cud,” as merely implying a second mas- 
tication, more or less complete, and not necessarily that 
faculty of true ruminants which derives its name from 
a power to draw up aliment after deglutition, when 
worked into a ball, from the first stomach into the 
mouth, and there to submit it to a second grinding pro- 
cess. The act of “chewing the cud” and “re-chewing” 


being considered identical by the Hebrews, the sacred : 


lawgiver, not being occupied with the doctrines of sci- 
ence, no doubt used the expression in the sense m which 
it was then understood (compare Michaelis, A mmerk. ad 
loc.), It may be added that a similar opinion, and con- 
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sequent rejection of the hare as food, pervaded many 
nations of antiquity, who derived their origin, or their 
doctrines, from a Shemitic source; and that, among 
others, it existed among the British Celts, probably 
even before they had any intercourse with Phoenician 
merchants. Thus the Turks and Armenians abstain 
from its flesh (Tavernier, 7’ravels, iii, 154), also the Ara- 
bians (Russell’s Aleppo, ii, 20), and even the Greeks and 
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_ Romans ayoided it (Hermann, ad Lucian. conscrib. hist, p- 
_ 185; P. Castellan. De carnis esu, iii, 5,in Gronoy. Thesaur. 
ix) on sanitary grounds (Aristotle, Hist, Anim. iv, 5; 
Pliny, #7. .N. xxviii, 79); but the Bedawin, who haye a 
_ peculiar mode of dressing it, are fond of its flesh, 

There are two distinct species of hare in Syria: one, 
Lepus Syriacus, or Syrian hare, nearly equal in size to 
the common European, having the fur ochry buff; and 
Lepus Sinaiticus, or hare of the desert, smaller and 
brownish, They reside in the localities indicated by 
their trivial names, and are distinguished.from the com- 
mon hare by a greater length of ears, and a black tail 


with white fringe. There is found in Egypt, and high- | 


er up the Nile, a third species, represented in the out- 
line paintings on ancient monuments, but not colored 
with that delicacy of tint required for distinguishing it 
from the others, excepting that it appears to be marked 
with the black speckles which characterize the exist- 
ing species. The ancient Egyptians coursed it with 
greyhounds as we do, and sometimes captured it alive 
and kept it in cages, “Hares are so plentiful in the 


Ancient Egyptian carrying Hares. From the Monuments. 


environs of Aleppo,” says Dr. Russell (ii, 158), “that it 
was no uncommon thing to see the gentlemen who went 
out a sporting twice a week return with four or five 
brace hung in triumph at the girths of the servants’ 
horses.” Hares are hunted in Syria with greyhound 
and falcon. 


Hare, Augustus William (brother of Julius 
Charles, see below), was born in 1794, graduated at Ox- 
ford, became fellow of New College, and in 1829 rector 
of Alton Barnes, Wiltshire. In conjunction with his 
brother, he wrote Guesses at Truth (3d ed. Lond. 1847, 2 
vols. 18mo), He also published Sermons to a Country 
Congregation (London, 4th ed. 1839, 7th ed. 1851; New 

York, 1839, 8vo), which are models of clear and practi- 
cal discourse from the pulpit. He died in 1834 at Rome. 

Hare, Edward, an English Methodist. minister, 
was born at Hull Sept. 19, 1774, and received his early 
education under Milner, author of the Church History. 
Having a turn for the sea, he became a sailor, and in 
1793, while a ship-boy, was converted, and began to hold 
religious services among the sailors. During the French 
war he was twice taken prisoner; and after his second 
liberation, in 1796, he abandoned the sea. He was 
admitted into the itinerant ministry of the Wesleyan 
Church in 1798, and for twenty years was an acceptable 
and faithful minister of the Gospel. His last station 
was Leeds. He died of consumption at Exeter in the 
spring of 1818. Hare was a clear and forcible writer, 
and produced several valuable apologetical and contro- 
yersial works on Methodist doctrine. Perhaps the most 
important of these are A Treatise on the Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Justification (2d ed., with Preface by T. Jack- 
son, London, 1839, 12mo; also reprinted in New York, 
12mo). See also Sermons published from his Manu- 
scripts, with a Memoir of Hare by Joseph Benson (Lon- 
don, 1821).— Wesleyan Minutes, 1818; Life of Dr. Jabez 
Bunting, ch. xiv. 
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Hare, Francis, bishop of Chichester, was born at 
London about 1665, He studied at Eton and at King’s 
College, Cambridge; and, having been employed as tu- 
tor to lord Blandford, son of the duke of Marlborough, 
the latter caused him to be appointed general chaplain 
of the army. In consequence of services rendered to 
the Whig party, he was successively made dean of 
Worcester in 1708, of St. Paul’s in 1726, bishop of St. 
Asaph in 1731, and transferred in the same year to the 
see of Chichester. He died in 1740. He wrote a work 
on The Difficulties and Discouragements attending the 
Study of the Scriptures in the Way of private Judgment, 
which was condemned for its tendency to scepticism. 
He is chiefly famous for his Book of Psalms, in the He- 
brew, put into the orginal poetical Metre (Psalmorum 
Liber in Versiculos metrice Divisus, Lond. 1736, 8vo), an 
attempt, now deemed hopeless, to reduce Hebrew poetry 
to metre, in which he was defended by Dr. Edwards, 
and assailed by Dr. Lowth. His Works were published 
in 4 vols. 8vo (Lond. 1746), containing, besides the writ- 
ings above named, a number of Sermons. See Chal- 
mers, General Biog. Dict, ; Allibone, Dictionary of Au- 
thors, i, 785, 

Hare, Julius Charles, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Church of England in the present century, 
was born Sept. 13, 1795, at Hurstmonceux, Sussex, his 
father being lord of the manor. After a brilliant prep- 
aration at the Charter House, he went to Cambridge in 
1812, where he graduated B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819, and be- 
came fellow of Trinity. He was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Hurstmonceux (the advowson of which was in 
his own family) in 1832; was collated to a prebend at 
Chichester in 1851; was appointed archdeacon of Lewes 
by bishop Otter in 1840; and nominated one of her maj- 
esty’s chaplains in 1853. He died at the rectory, Jan, 
23, 1855. , 

In 1827 he published the first edition of Guesses at 
Truth, but his name was first distinguished in the liter- 
ary world as one of the translators of Niebuhr’s History 
of Rome, in conjunction with Mr. Connop Thirlwall, the 
present bishop of St. David’s. Their version was made 
from the second German edition, which materially dif- 
fered from the first, and it was first published in the 
year 1828. It extends to the first and second volumes 
only of the standard English edition; the third and 
fourth were translated by Dr. William Smith and Dr. 
Leonard Schmitz. In 1829 Mr. Hare published, at Cam- 
bridge, A Vindication of Niebuhr’s History of Rome from 
the Charges of the Quarterly Review. Archdeacon Hare’s 
published works extend over a period of nearly thirty 
years. The most important of them are, The Children 
of Light: a Sermon for Advent (Cambridge, 1828, 8yo) : 
—Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge 
(Feb. 1859) :—The Victory of Faith, and other Sermons 
(Cambridge, 1840, 8vo):—The Better Prospects of the 
Church: a Charge (1840) :—Sermons preached at Hurst- 
monceux Church (1841, 8vo; 2d vol. 1849) :—The Unity 
of the Church: a Sermon preached before the Chichester 
Diocesan Association (1845, 8vo) :—The Mission of the 
Comforter, and other Sermons, with Notes (1846, 2 vols. 
8vo; Amer. edit. Boston, 1854, 12mo) :—The Means of 
Unity: a Charge, with Notes, especially on the Institution 
of the Anglican Bishopric at Jerusalem (1847, 8vo) :— 
A Letter on the Agitation excited by the Appointment of 
Dr. Hampden to the See of Hereford (1848, 8vo) :—Life 
and Writings of John Sterling (1848, 2 vols. 12mo) :— 
Guesses at Truth, by two Brothers (3d edit. 1848, 2 vols. 
18mo) :—The Contest with Rome, especially in reply to 
Dr. Newman (Lond. 1852, 8vo) :— Vindication of Luther 
(Lond. 1854, 8vo). This last is a book of vigorous con- 
troversy, and refutes, both on critical and moral grounds, 
the charges brought against the memory of Luther by 
Hallam, Newman, Ward, and Sir William Hamilton. 
These writers are handled by Hare with great, but not 
unjust severity. There are two admirable articles on 
Hare, giving a candid and judicious criticism of his ca- 
reer as philosopher, controversialst, and theologian, in 
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che Methodist Quarterly Review, April and July, 1856 ; 
seproduced by the author, Rey. J. H. Rigg, in his Mod- 
ern Anglican Theology (London, 1858, 12mo). See also 
Gentlenan’s Magazine, April, 1855; Quarterly Review 
(London), July, 1855; Blackwood’s M agazine, xiii, 287 ; 
Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 785. 

Harel (Heb. with the art. ha-Harel’, 5871, the 
mount of God; Sept. rd dour, Vulg. Ariel, Engl. Vers. 
“the altar,” marg. “ Harel”), a figurative name for the 
altar of burnt-offering (Ezek. xliii, 16, first clause), called 
(in the last clause and in ver. 16) ArneL (Engl. Version 
also “altar”). “Junius explains it of the éoyapa or 
hearth of the altar of burnt-offering, covered by the net- 
work on which the sacrifices were placed over the burn- 
ing wood. This explanation Gesenius adopts, and brings 
forward as a parallel the Arab. irch, ‘a hearth or fire- 
place, akin to the Heb. “48, wr, ‘light, flame.’ Fiirst 
(Handw. s.v.) derives it from an unused root 8719, hard, 
‘to glow, burn, with the termination -e/; but the only 
authority for the root is its presumed existence in the 
word Harel. Ewald (Die Propheten des A. B. ii, 373) 
identifies Harel and Ariel, and refers them both to a root 
MIN, drdh, akin to AN, ur” 

Harem. See Housr; Potycamy. 


Haren, JEAN D&, a Belgian theologian, was born at 
Valenciennes about 1540. While yet a youth he went. 
to Geneva, where he was well received by Calvin. He 
was present at the death-bed of the reformer (1564), and 
was for eighteen years a Protestant minister in several 
cities. He finally joined the Roman Catholic Church 
at Antwerp, March 3, 1586, and preached at Venloo, Co- 
logne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Nancy, ete. He returned to Cal- 
vinism in 1610, and died about 1620. He wrote Brief 
Discours des causes justes et équitables qui ont meues M, 
Jean Haren, jadis ministre, de quitter la religion préten- 
due réformée, pour se ranger au giron de U Eglise catho- 
lique, etc. (Anvers, 1587, 12mo) :—thirteen Cutéchéses con- 
tre Calvin et les calvinistes (Nancy, 1599, 12mo) :—Pro- 
Session catholique de Jean Haren (Nancy, 1599, 12mo) : 
—Epitre et Demande chrestienne de Jean Haren & Am- 
broise Wille, ministre des estrangers walons retirez en la 
ville dA ix-la-Chapelle (Nancy, 1599,12mo). See Cal- 
met, Bibl. de Lorraine, p. 479; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén- 
érale, xxiii, 380, 

Ha’reph (Heb. Chareph’, 32, plucking off; Sept. 
“Aoei v. r. ’Apiu), the “father” of Beth-Gader, and 
“son” of Caleb of Judah by one of his legitimate wives 


(1 Chron. ii, 51). B.C. cir, 1612, The patronymic 
“Haruphite” (q. v.) seems to connect this with Haripu. 


Hareseth. Sce Kir-Harrsern. 

Haresh. See Krr-Haresu. 

Haresha. See Tet-Haresira. 

Ha’reth (Heb. Che’/reth, =, the form PM, Chd’- 
reth, is on account of the pause-accent ; prob. ig. won, 
a thicke; Sept. XapnS v. r. [év] dA [apparently 
reading "3; so Josephus, Ant. vi, 12, 4], Vulg. Hare), 
a wood ("%5) in the mountains of Judah, where David 
hid himself from Saul, at the instance of the prophet 
Gad (1 Sam, xati, 5); probably situated among the 
hills west of Socho. See Forwsr. 

Harhai’ah (Heb. Charhayah’, MIN, zeal of Je- 
hovah; Sept. ’Aoayiac), the father of Uzziel “of the 
goldsmiths,” which latter repaired part of the walls of 
Jerusalem after the Captivity (Neh. iii, 8). B.C. ante 


446, 
Har’has (2 Kings xxii, 14). See Hasran. 
Har’hur (Heb. Charchur’, IMAM, fever, as in Deut. 


XXviil, 22; Sept. ’Aoovo), one of the Nethinim whose 
posterity returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii, 51; Neh. vii, 53). B.C, 536, 


Harid. See Hapip. 
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Ha’rim (Heb. Charim’, 09%, for B97N, i. g- DAN, 
flat-nosed ; Sept. "Hod, but with many v. rr. especial- 
ly Xapfj in 1 Chron, xxiy, 8, Hoi in Ezra ibe Eh 
Tod in Neh. x, 5, and ’Agé in Neh. xii, 15), the name 
of several men, mostly about the time of the Captivity. 

1. The head of the second “course” of priests as ar- 
ranged by David (1 Chron. xxiv, 8). B.C. 1014. 

2. Apparently an Israelite, whose descendants, to the 
number of 320 males, or 1017 in all, returned from Bab- 
ylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 32, 39; Neh. vii, 35, 42, 
But as among these some are enumerated (Ezra x, 21) 
as priests in the corresponding lists of those who re- 
nounced their Gentile wives, and others (Ezra x, 31) as 
ordinary Israelites, it may be doubted whether Harim 
was not rather a place whose inhabitants are here spo- 
ken of, like others in the same list. Accordingly, 
Schwarz identifies it with a village Charim, situated, 
according to him, on a bay of the sea eight Eng. miles 
north-east of Jaffa (Palest. p. 142). He probably means 
el-Haram-Ali-Ibn-Aleim (Robinson, Researches, iii, 46), 
but his explanation of the compound name is not at all 
satisfactory. A better supposition, perhaps, is that Ha- 
rim in these latter passages stands patronymically as a 
representation of the family, q. d. Bene-Harim. See 
ELAM. 

3. The father of Malchijah, which latter repaired 
part of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 11). B.C. ante 
446. Perhaps identical with No. 2. 

4. One of the priests that returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 3, where the name is given 
as Renum; but compare ver. 15, where his son Adna is 
named). B.C. 536. Perhaps the same as No. 3. 

5. One of those named first among the signers of the 
sacred covenant of Nehemiah (Neh. x, 5). B.C. cir. 
410. Perhaps i. q. No. 3. 

6. Another, a chief of the people, in the same list 
(ver. 27). B.C. cir.410. Perhaps to be explained like 
No. 2. 

Har’iph (Heb. Chariph’, 5°70, autumnal rain; 
Sept. ’Apeiu, Aoid), the name apparently of two men. 

1. An Israelite whose descendants (or possibly a place 
whose inhabitants), to the number of 112, returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii, 24). In Ezra ii, 
18, the name is written in the synonymous form JORAH. 
B.C, ante 536. Perhaps identical with the Harrepn of 
1 Chron, ii, 51. See HARUPHITE. 

2. One of the chief of the people who subscribed the 
covenant of fidelity to Jehovah with Nehemiah (Neh. 
x, 19). B.C. cir. 410. Perhaps the name is here only 
a patronymic contraction for Ben-Hariph. See HARm™. 


Harlay-Chanvallon, Francis ps, archbishop 
of Rouen and afterwards of Paris, was born in the latter 
city Aug. 14, 1625. He studied at the College of Na- 
varre, and was immediately appointed abbot of Jumieges 
by his uncle, the archbishop of Rouen, whom he suc- 
ceeded in office, Dec. 28, 1651. The looseness of his 
morals ill fitted him for such a position; yet, connecting 
himself with cardinal Mazarin, he managed to indulge 
his evil propensities without losing his credit. He rep- 
resented the clergy at.the coronation of Louis XTV in 
1654, and is said to have officiated at the marriage of 
this king with madame de Maintenon. His name, his 
fortune, and the flatteries he showered upon the king 
caused him to be made archbishop of Paris Jan. 3, 1671, 
and he received numerous other marks of the royal fa- 
vor. He died at Conflans, where he possessed a fine es- 
tate, Aug. 6, 1695. A ready eloquence was joined in 
him to great ambition, the utmost want of principles, 
and great intolerance. At Dieppe, where he was mas- 
ter as temporal lord, he obliged the Protestants to come 
to the cathedral and listen to the sermons he delivered 
as spiritual lord. He was one of the prime movers of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Although a 
member of the French Academy, and very fond of mak- 
ing speeches, none of his discourses were published. He 
published, however, the Synodicon Parisiense, an ac- 
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count of all the synods held by his predecessors. See 
Legendre, Vie de Harlay (Par. 1720, 4to) ; Sévigné, Let- 


tres (1818), x, 121, 128); Bausset, Hist, de Fénelon (2d 
ed.), i, 51, 55; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 403. 


Harlot, wnort, ete., are terms used somewhat pro- 
miscuously in the Auth. Vers, for several Heb. words of 
widely different import. 

1, Properly M341 (zonah’, participle from M27, to play 
the harlot, Sept. miovn,Vulg. meretrix, both these latter 
terms referring to prostitution for mercenary motives), 
which occurs frequently, and is often rendered in our 
version by the first of the above English words, as in 
Gen. xxxiv, 31, ete., and sometimes, without apparent 


_ reason for the change, by the second, as in Proy. xxiii, 


27,and elsewhere. In Gen, xxxviii, 15, the word is 7251, 


“harlot,” which, however, becomes changed to MUIP, 
“harlot,” in vers. 21,22, which means, literally, a conse= 
crated woman, a female (perhaps priestess) devoted to 
prostitution in honor of some heathen idol. The distinc- 
tion shows that Judah supposed Tamar to be a heathen: 
the facts, therefore, do not prove that prostitution was 
then practised between Hebrews. 

That this condition of persons existed in the earliest 
states of society is clear from Gen. xxxviii, 15. From 
that account 1t would appear that the “ veil” was at that 
time peculiar to harlots. Judah thought Tamar to be 
such “ because she had covered her face.” Mr. Bucking- 
ham remarks, in reference to this passage, that “the 
Turcoman women go unveiled to this day” (Travels in 
Mesopotamia, i,77). It is contended by Jahn and oth- 
ers that in ancient times all females wore the veil (Bzbi. 
Archeol. p. 127). Possibly some peculiarity in the size 
of the veil, or the mode of wearing it, may have been 
(Prov. vii, 10) the distinctive dress of the harlot at that 
period (see New Translation, by the Rey. A. De Sola, 
ete., p. 116, 248-9). The priests and the high-priest 
were forbidden to take a wife that was (had been, Lev. 
xxi, 14) a harlot. Josephus extends the law to all the 
Hebrews, and seems to ground it on the prohibition 
against oblations arising from prostitution, Deut. xxili, 18 
(Ant. iv, 8,23). The celebrated case of Rahab has been 
much debated. She is, indeed, called by the word usu- 
ally signifying harlot (Josh. ii,1; vi, 17; Sept. zépvn; 
Vulg. meretrix ; and in Heb. xi, 31; James ii, 25); but 
it has been attempted to show that the word may mean 
an innkeeper. See Ranan. If, however, there were 
‘such persons, considering what we know of Canaanitish 
morals (Lev. xviii, 27), we may conclude that they 
would, if women, have been of this class. The next in- 
stance introduces the epithet of “strange woman.” It 
is the case of Jephthah’s mother (Judg. xi, 2), who is 
also called a harlot (x6ovn ; meretrix) ; but the epithet 
mans MEN (achereth), “ strange woman,” merely de- 
notes foreign extraction. Josephus says Eévoc rept TH)Y 
pnréoa, “a stranger by the mother’s side.” ; The mas- 
terly description in Prov. vii, 6, ete. may possibly be that 
of an abandoned married woman (ver. 19, 20), or of the 
solicitations of a courtesan, “fair speech,” under such a 
pretension, The mixture of religious observances (ver. 
14) seems illustrated by the fact that “the gods are ac- 
tually worshipped in many Oriental brothels, and frag- 
ments of the offerings distributed among the frequent- 
ers” (Dr. A. Clarke’s Comment. ad loc.). The represen- 
tation given by Solomon is no doubt founded upon facts, 
and therefore shows that in his time prostitutes plied 
their trade in the “streets” (Prov. vii, 12; ix, 14, ete. 5 
Jer. iii, 2; Ezek. xvi, 24, 25,31). As regards the fash- 
ions involved in the practice, similar outward marks 
seem to have attended its earliest forms to those which 
we trace in the classical writers, e. g. a distinctive dress 
and a seat by the way-side (Gen. xxxviii, 14; compare 
Ezek. xvi, 16, 25; Bar. vi, 43; Petron. Arb. Sat. xvi; 
Juy. vi, 118 foll.; Dougtaei Analect. Sacr. Exc. Xxiv). 
Public singing in the streets occurs also (Isa. xxiii, 16; 
Ecclus, ix, 4). Those who thus published their infamy 
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| were of the worst repute; others had houses of resort, 


and both classes seem to have been known among the 
Jews (Proy. vii, 8-12; xxiii, 28; Ecclus. ix, 7, 8); the 
two women, 1 Kings ili, 16, lived as Greek hetara some- 
times did, in a house together (Smith, Dict. Gr. and Ro- 
man Ant, 8. v. Hetera). The baneful fascination as- 
cribed to them in Prov, vii, 21-23, may be compared 
with what Chardin says of similar effects among the 
young nobility of Persia (Voyages en Perse, i, 163, ed. 
1711), as also may Luke xv, 30, for the sums lavished on 
them (7, 162). In earlier times the price of a kid is 
mentioned (Gen. xxxviii), and great wealth doubtless 
sometimes accrued to them (Ezek. xvi, 33,39; xxiii, 26). 
But lust, as distinct from gain, appears as the induce- 
ment in Proy, vii, 14,15 (see Dougtaei Anal. Sacr. ad 
loc.), where the victim is further allured by a promised 
sacrificial banquet (comp. Ter. Hun. iii,3). The “har- 
lots” are classed with “ publicans,” as those who lay un- 
der the ban of society in the N. T. (Matt. xxi,32). No 
doubt they multiplied with the increase of polygamy, 
and consequently lowered the estimate of marriage. 
The corrupt practices imported by Gentile converts into 
the Church occasion most of the other passages in which 
allusions to the subject there occur, 1 Cor. v, 1, 9,11; 2 
Cor. xii, 21; 1 Thess. iv, 3; 1 Tim. i, 10. The decree, 
Acts xv, 29, has occasioned doubts as to the meaning of 
mooveia there, chiefly from its context, which may be 
seen discussed at length in Deyling’s Observ. Sacr. ii, 
470, sq.; Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. i, 468; Spencer and 
Hammond, ad loc. The simplest sense, however, seems 
the most probable. ‘The children of such persons were 
held in contempt, and could not exercise privileges nor 
inherit (John viii, 41; Deut. xxiii, 2; Judg. xi, 1, 2). 
The term “bastard” is not, however, applied to any ille- 
gitimate offspring born out of wedlock, but is restricted 
by the Rabbins to the issue of any connection within 
the degrees prohibited by the law. A mamzér, accord- 
ing to the Mishna (Yebamoth, iv, 13), is one, says R. Aki- 
ba, who is born of relations between whom marriage is 
forbidden. Simeon the Temanite says it is every one 
whose parents are liable to the punishment of “cutting 
off” by the hands of Heaven; R. Joshua, every one 
whose parents are liable to death by the house of judg- 
ment, as, for instance, the offspring of adultery. On the 
general subject, Michaelis’s Laws of Moses, bk. v, art. 
268; Selden, De Us. Hebr, i, 16; iii. 12; and De Jur. 
Natur. v, 4, together with Schottgen, and the authori- 
ties there quoted, may be consulted. 

The words 43177 mizia, A.V. “and they washed 
his armor” (1 Kings xxii, 38), should be, “and the har- 
lots washed,” which is not only the natural rendering, 
but in accordance with the Sept. and Josephus. 

Since the Hebrews regarded Jehovah as the husband 
of his people, by virtue of the covenant he had made 
with them (Jer. iii, 1), therefore to commit fornication 
is a very common metaphor in the Scriptures to de- 
note defection on their part from that covenant, and 
especially by the practice of idolatry. See Fornica- 
rion. Hence the degeneracy of Jerusalem is illustra- 
ted by the symbol of a harlot (Isa. 1, 21), and even that 
of heathen cities, as of Nineveh (Nah. iii, 4). Under 
this figure the prophet Ezekiel delivers the tremen- 
dous inveetives contained in chaps. xvi, xxiii. In the 
prophecy of Hosea the illustration is carried to a start- 
ling extent. The prophet seems commanded by the 
Lord to take “a wife of whoredoms and children of 
whoredoms” (i, 2), and “to love an adulteress” (iii, 1). 
It has, indeed, been much disputed whether these trans- 
actions were real, or passed in vision only; but the idea 
itself, and the diversified applications of it throughout 
the prophecy, render it one of the most effective por- 
tions of Scripture. See Hosp. 

2. MUI (kedeshah’, from WIP, to consecrate, occurs 
Gen. XXxViii, 15, 21, 22; Deut. xxiii, 17; Hos. iv, 14). 
It has already been observed that the proper meaning 
of the word is consecrated prostitute. The very early 
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allusion to such persons, in the jirst of these passages, 
agrees with the accounts of them in ancient heathen 
writers. Herodotus refers to the “abominable custom 
of the Babylonians, who compelled every native female 
to attend the temple of Venus once in her life, and to 
prostitute herself in honor of the goddess” (i, 199; Ba- 


ruch, vi, 43). Strabo calls prostitutes, who, it is well 


known, were at Athens dedicated to Venus, teoddov)o | 


yuvaiec, “ consecrated servants,” “ votaries” (cog. vill, 
378; Grotius, Annotat. on Baruch; Beloe’s Herodotus, 
Notes, i, 272, Lond. 1806). The transaction related in 
Numb. xv, 1-15 (compare Psa. evi, 28) seems connected 
with idolatry. The prohibition in Deut. xxiii, 17, “there 
shall be no mw Ip, ‘whore,’ of the daughters of Israel,” 
is intended to exclude such devotees from the worship 
of Jehovah (see other allusions, Job xxxvi, 14; 1 Kings 
xiv, 24; xv, 12). The law forbids (Lev. xix, 29) the 
father’s compelling his daughter to sin, but does not 
mention it as a voluntary mode of life on her part with- 
out his complicity. It could, indeed, hardly be so. The 
provision of Ley. xxi, 9, regarding the priest’s daughter, 
may have arisen from the fact of his home being less 
guarded, owing to his absence when ministering, as well 
as from the scandal to sanctity so involved. Perhaps 
such abominations might, if not thus severely marked, 
lead the way to the excesses of Gentile ritualistic forni- 
cation, to which, indeed, when so near the sanctuary, 
they might be viewed as approximating (Michaelis, 
Laws of Moses, art. 268). Yet it seems to be assumed 
that the harlot class would exist, and the prohibition of 
Deut, xxiii, 18, forbidding offerings from the wages of 
such sin, is perhaps due to the contagion of heathen ex- 
ample, in whose worship practices abounded which the 
Israelites were taught to abhor. The term there espe- 
cially refers to the impure worship of the Syrian Astarte 
(Numb. xxv, 1; comp. Herod. i, 199; Justin, xviii, 5; 
Strabo, viii, 878; xii, 559; Val. Max. ii, 6, 15; August. 
De Civ. Dei, iv, 4), whose votaries, as idolatry progress- 
ed, would be recruited from the daughters of Israel; 
hence the common mention of both these sins in the 
Prophets, the one, indeed, being a metaphor of the oth- 
er (Isa.i, 21; lvii, 8; Jer.ii, 20; comp. Exod. xxxiv, 15, 
16; Jer. iii, 1, 2,6; Ezek. xvi, xxiii; Hos. i, 2; ii, 4, 5; 
iv, 11,13, 14,15; v,3). The latter class would grow up 
with the growth of great cities and of foreign inter- 
course, and hardly could enter into the view of the Mo- 
saic institutes. 


3. 1933 (nokriyah’, from 23, to ignore), “the strange 
woman” (1 Kings xi, 1; Proy.v,20; vi,24; vii,d; xxiii, 
27; Sept. a\dorpia; Vulg. aliena, extranea). It seems 
probable that some of the Hebrews in later times inter- 
preted the prohibition against fornication (Deut. xxii, 
41) as limited to females of their own nation, and that 
the “strange women” in question were Canaanites and 
other Gentiles (Josh. xxiii, 13). In the case of Solo- 
mon they are specified as Moabites, Ammonites, Edom- 
ites; Zidonians, and Hittites. The passages referred to 
discover the character of these females. To the same 
class belongs M93 (zarah’, from “54, to turn in as a visit- 
or), “ the strange woman” (Prov. v, 8, 20; xxii, 14; 
XX, 835 yivn wdpvN, adoTpia ; meretria, aliena, ex- 
trane): it is sometimes found in full, 97 AVR (Prov. 
i, 16; vii, 5). To the same class of females likewise 
belongs mid*> MUON (kesiluth’, folly), “the foolish 
woman,” i. e. by a common association of ideas in the 
Shemitic dialects, sinful (Psa. xiv, 1). The description 
in Proy, ix, 14, ete. illustrates the character of the fe- 
male so designated. To this may be added 33 MWR 
(ra, wrong), “the evil woman” (Proy. v, 24). ‘ 4p 
» nue New Testament TdpVN occurs in Matt. xxi, 31, 
ae UL XV, 30; 1 Cor. vi, 15,16; Heb. xi, 31; James 

» 25. In none of these passages «does it necessarily im- 
ply prostitution for gain. The likeliest is Luke xv, 30 
It is used symbolically for a city in Rey. xvii, 1 B, 15, 
16; xix, 2, where the term and all the attendant imagery 
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are derived from the Old Testament. It may be ob-= 
served in regard to Tyre, which (Isa. xxiii, 15.17) is rep- 
resented as “committing fornication with all the king- 
doms of the world upon the face of the earth,” that these 
words, as indeed seems likely from those which follow, 
may relate to the various arts which she had employed 
to induce merchants to trade with her (Patrick, ad loc.). 
So the Sept. understood it, orat éu7rdptov Tacate Taig 
Baotreiatc Tig olKovpéevng ext Tpdawmov THE Ye. 
Schleusner observes that the same words in Rey. xviil, 
3 may also relate to commercial dealings. _(Fesselii Ad- 
versar. Sacr. ii, 27, 1,2 [Witteb. 1650]; Frisch, De mu- 
liere pereyrina ap. Hebr. (Lips. 1744]). Compare 
PROSTITUTE, 

Harmer, Tuomas, a learned dissenting divine of 
England, was born in Norwich in 1715, and became 
minister of a dissenting congregation at Wattesfield, 
Suffolk. He was much esteemed in the literary world 
for his attainments in Oriental literature and for his 
skill in antiquities. Availing himself of some MSS. of 
the celebrated Sir John Chardin, who had travelled into 
Persia and other Eastern countries, Harmer seized the 
idea of applying the information thus obtained to the 
illustration of many portions of the prophetical writings, 
and of the evangelists also. The first volume of the 
Observations on various Passages of Scripture appeared 
in 1764; in 1776 the work again made its appearance in 
two volumes octavo, and in 1787 were published two 
additional volumes; a fourth edition, in four volumes, 
was called for in a short time afterwards, and a fifth 
edition was edited by Adam Clarke (Lond. 1816, 4 vols. 
8vo), with considerable additions and corrections, to 
which is prefixed a life of the author. Mr. Harmer also 
published Ourlines of a new Commentary on Solomon's 
Song (Lond. 1768, 8vo); and a posthumous volume has 
appeared, entitled The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. 
Thomas Harmer, with an introductory memoir by Wil- 
liam Youngman (Lond. 1823, 8vo). Mr. Harmer died in 
1788.—Jones, Christian Biography ; Darling, Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica, i, 400. 


Harmonists or Harmonites. See RAppists, 


Harmony, as a technical name of a Biblical work, 
is applied to books the object of which is to arrange the 
Scriptures in chronological order, so that the mutual 
agreement of the. several parts may be rendered appar- 
ent, and the true succession of events clearly under- 
stood. With this view various scholars have compiled 
harmonies of the Old Testament, of the New, and of 
particular portions of both. Harmonies of the Old Tes- 
tament exhibit the books disposed in chronological or- 
der, as is done by Lightfoot in his Chronicle of the Times, 
and the Order of the Texts of the Old Testament, and by 
Townsend in his Old Testament arranged in historical 
and chronological Order. Harmonies of the New Tes- 
tament present the gospels and epistles distributed in 
like order, the latter being interspersed among the Acts 
of the Apostles. In this way Townsend has proceeded 
in his valuable work entitled The New Testament ar- 
ranged in chronological and historical Order. Books, 
however, of this kind are so few in number that the 
term harmony is almost appropriated by usage to the 
gospels. It is this part of the New Testament which 
has chiefly occupied the attention of those inquirers 
whose object is to arrange the Scriptures in their true 
order. The memoirs of our Lord written by the four 
evangelists have chiefly occupied the thoughts of those 
who wish to show that they all agree, and mutually au- 
thenticate one another. Accordingly, sueh compositions 
are exceedingly numerous. The four gospels narrate 
the principal events connected with our Lord’s abode on 
earth, from his birth to his ascension. There must there- 
fore be a general resemblance between them, though 
that of John contains little in common with the others, 
being apparently supplementary to them. Yet there 
are considerable diversities, both in the order in which 
facts are narrated, and in the facts themselves. Hence 


the difliculty of weaving the accounts of the four into a 
continuous and chronological history. ‘Those portions 
: of the gospels that relate to the resurrection of the Sav- 
jour have always presented the greatest obstacles to the 
compilers of harmonies, and it must be candidly admit- 
: ted that the accounts of this remarkable eyent are not 
easily reconciled. Yet the labors of West and Town- 
son, especially the latter, have served to remoye the 
apparent contradictions. In addition to them may be 
mentioned Cranfield and Hales, who have endeavored 
to improve upon the attempts of their predecessors. 
See GosPELs. 

In connection with harmonies the term diatessaron 
frequently occurs. It denotes a continued narrative se- 
lected out of the four gospels, in which all repetitions 
of the same or similar words are avoided. It is thus 
the result of a harmony, since the latter, properly speak- 
ing, exhibits the entire texts of the four evangelists ar- 
ranged in corresponding columns. In popular language 
the two are often used synonymously. See DIATEssa- 
RON. 

The following questions relative to harmonies de- 
mand attention; and in treating them, we avail our- 
selves chiefly of the art. on the subject in Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia, 8. Vv. 

1. Have all or any of the evangelists observed chro- 
nological arrangement in their narratives? It was the 
opinion of Osiander and his followers that all the evan- 
gelists record the facts of the Saviour’s history in their 
true order. When, therefore, the same transactions are 
placed in a different order by the writers, they were 
supposed to have happened more than once. It was as- 
sumed that they took place as often as they were dif- 
terently arranged. This principle is too improbable to 
require refutation. Instead of endeavoring to solve dif- 
ficulties, it boldly meets them with a clumsy expedient. 
Improbable, however, as the hypothesis is, it has been 
adopted by Macknight. It is our decided conviction 
that all the evangelists have not adhered to chronolog- 
ical arrangement. 

The question then arises, have all neglected the order 
of time? Newcome and many others espouse this view. 
“Chronological order,” says this writer, “is not precise- 
ly observed by any of the evangelists; John and Mark 
observe it most, and Matthew neglects it most.” Bish- 
op Marsh supposes that Matthew probably adhered to 
the order of time, because he was for the most part an 
eye-witness of the facts. The others, he thinks, neg- 
lected the succession of events. The reason assigned 
by the learned prelate in favor of Matthew’s order is of 
ne weight as long as the zzspiration of Mark, Luke, and 
John is maintained. If they were infallibly directed in 
their compositions, they were in a condition equally fa- 
yorable to chronological narration. 

A close inspection of Matthew’s Gospel will show that 
he did not intend to mark the true succession of events. 
He gives us no definite expressions to assist in arrang- 
ing his materials in their proper order. Very frequent- 
ly he passes from one occurrence to another without any 
note of time; sometimes he employs a r0r€, sometimes 7 
Taic Hpéoac iKxeivare, éy exelvip TY Kalo, or ey eketvy 
Ty dog. Rarely is he so minute as to use ped’ nueoag && 
(xvii, 1). In short, time and place seem to have been 
subordinated to the grand object which he had in view, 
viz. the lively exhibition of Jesus in his person, works, 
and discourses. In pursuing this design, he has often 
‘brought together similar facts and addresses. Although, 
therefore, Kaiser founds upon the phrases we have ad- 
duced a conclusion the very reverse of ours, yet we 
believe that Matthew did not propose to follow chrono- 
logical order. The contrary is obviously implied. 

Mark, again, is still more indefinite than Matthew. 
Even the general expressions found in the first gospel 
are wanting in his. The facts themselves, not their 
true succession, were the object of his attention. Chro- 
nological order is not observed in his gospel, except in 
so far as that gospel agrees with Luke’s. Yet Cart- 
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wright, in his Harmony, published about 1630, makes 
the arrangement of Mark his rule for method. 

With regard to Luke, it is probable that he intended 
to arrange everything in its true place, because at the 
beginning of his work he employs the term «caQefjc. 
This word is often referred to succession of events, with- 
out involving time; but it seems clearly to imply chro- 
nological succession (compare Acts xi, 4). Although, 
therefore, Grotius and many others oppose the latter 
view, we cannot but coincide with Beza when he says: 
“Tn harmonia Evangelistarum scribenda, rectiorem or- 
dinem servari putem si in iis que habent communia, 
reliqui ad Lucam potius accommodentur, quam Lucas 
ad cxteros” (comp. also Olshausen, Die Echtheit der vier 
Canon. Evang. ete., i, 82-8, 3d ed.). We may therefore 
conclude that this evangelist usually follows the chro- 
nological order, especially when such passages as iii, t 
and iii, 23 are considered, where exact notices of time 
occur. But as the gospel advances, those expressions 
which relate to time are as indeterminate as Matthew’s 
and Mark’s. Frequently does he pass from one transac- 
tion to another without any note of time; and again, he 
has pera ravra, ty pug Twy apeowy. In consequence 
of this vagueness, it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to make out a complete harmony of the gospels accord- 
ing to the order of Luke, because we have no precise 
data to guide us in inserting the particulars related by 
Matthew and Mark in their proper places in the third 
gospel. All that can be determined with any degree of 
probability is that Luke’s order seems to have been 
adopted as the true, chronological one. Whether the 
writer has deviated from it in any case may admit of 
doubt. We are inclined to believe that in all minute 
particulars chronological arrangement is not observed. 
The general body of facts and events seems to partake 
of this character, not every special circumstance noticed 
by the evangelist. But we are reminded that the as- 
signment of dates is distinct from chronological arrange- 
ment. A writer may narrate all his facts in the order 
in which they occurred, without specifying the particu- 
lar time at which they happened; or, on the other hand, 
he may mark the dates without arranging his narrative 
in chronological order. But attention to one of these 
will naturally give rise to a certain opinion with regard 
to the other. The more indeterminate the notification 
of time, the less probable is it that time was an element 
kept before the mind of the writer. If there be a few 
dates assigned with exactness, it is a presumption that 
the true arrangement is observed in other parts where 
no dates occur. In the succession of events Luke and 
Mark generally agree. 

With regard to John’s Gospel, it has little in common 
with the rest except the last two chapters. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that his arrangement is chronological. 
He carefully marks, in general, whether one, two, or 
three days happened between certain events. His gos- 
pel is therefore of great use in compiling a synopsis. 

It thus appears that no one gospel taken singly is 
sufficient to form a guide for the Gospel harmonist ; nor 
is he justified in selecting any one evangelist as a gen- 
eral guide, modifying that single narrative only as ab- 
solutely demanded by the statements of the other three. 
He must place them all together, and select from among 
them as the exigencies in each particular case may re- 
quire. Of course he will take definite notes of time as & 
peremptory direction wherever they occur, and in the 
absence of these he will naturally follow the order of 
the majority of the Gospel narratives. Nor in this 
matter is he at liberty, as Stier has too often done 
(Words of Jesus, Am. ed., i, 31), to prefer one evange- 
list’s authority to another, e. g. Matthew or John to 
Mark or Luke, on the ground that the former were 
apostles and the latter not, for they are all equally in- 
spired. Again, the same liberty or discretion that is 
called for in arranging the order and date of the acts 
and journeys of our Lord must be exercised in adjusting 


his words and teachings; that is, the simple juxtaposi- 
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tion of passages is not absolute evidence of coincidence 
in time and immediate connection in utterance without 
some express intimation to that effect; so that incohe- 
rence, where palpable, or want of unanimity in this par- 
ticular among the Gospel reports or summaries them- 
selves, requires the harmonizer to exercise the same 
judgment in the adjustment as in other particulars. 
(See the Meth. Quart. Review, Jan. 1854, p. 79.) With 
these points premised and duly observed, there is no 
greater difficulty in adjusting the four accounts of our 
Lord's life and labors with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty than there would be in harmonizing into one 
consistent account the separate and independent deposi- 
tions of as many honest witnesses in any case of law. 
The only real questions of serious dispute in fact, aside 
from the main one presently to be mentioned, are those 
of.a purely chronological character affecting the general 
date of Christ’s ministry ws a whole, and the particular 
spot where certain incidents or discourses transpired ; 
the relative order and position of nearly everything is 
but little disturbed by the various theories or views as 
to even these points. Hence is evident the rashness of 
those who assert, like Stier (Pref. to Matt. and Mark, in 
Words of Jesus), that the construction of a Harmony of 
the Gospels is impracticable; for in the very same work 
he forthwith proceeds to construct and publish one him- 
self! 

2. What was the duration of our Lord’s ministry ? 
This is a question upon which the opinions of the learn- 
ed have been much divided, and which cannot be settled 
with conclusive certainty. In order to resolve it, it is 
necessary to mark the different Passovers which Christ 
attended, Looking to the gospels by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, we should infer that he was present at no 
more than two: the first at the time of his baptism, the 
second immediately before his crucifixion. But in John’s 
gospel three Passovers at leust are named during the pe- 
riod of our Lord’s ministry (ii, 13; vi,4; xi,55). It is 
true that some writers have endeavored to adapt the 
gospel of John to the other three by reducing the Pass- 
overs mentioned in the former to two. So Priestley, 
Vossius, and Mann, In order to accomplish this, it was 
conjectured that wacya, in ch. vi, 4,is an interpolation, 
and then that é0o77) denotes some other Jewish festival. 
Bishop Pearce went so far as to conjecture that the en- 
tire verse has been interpolated, For these rash specu- 
lations there is no authority. The received reading 
must here be followed (Liicke’s Commentar tiber Johan- 
nes, 3d ed. ii, 104), In addition to these passages, it has 
been thought by many that another Passover is referred 
to in v, 1, where, although zacya does not occur, 2) éop- 
TH) 18 supposed to denote the same feast. But this is a 
subject of dispute. Irenzus is the oldest authority for 
explaining it of the Passover. Cyril and Chrysostom, 
however, referred it to the Feast of Pentecost, an opin- 
jon approved of by Erasmus, Calvin, and Beza; but Lu- 
ther, Chemnitz, Calovius, Scaliger, Grotius, and Light- 
foot returned to the ancient view of Irenzeus. Keppler 
seems to have been the first who conjectured that it 
meant the Feast of Purim immediately preceding the 
second Passover. He was followed by Petau, Lamy, 
D’Outrein, etc. Coeceius, followed by Kaiser, referred 
it to the Feast of Tabernacles; while Keppler and Pe- 
tau intimated that it may possibly have been the Feast 
of Dedication, Bengel defended the opinion of Chry- 
sostom; while Hug, with much plausibility, endeavors 
to show that it alludes to the feast of Purim immedi- 
ately before the Passover. The latter view is adopted 
by Tholuck, Olshausen, and Clausen, though Greswell 
maintains that the Passover is meant. It would occu- 
py too much space to adduce the various considerations 
that have been urged for and against the two leading 
opinions, viz. the Passover and the Feast of Purim, The 
true meaning of éoprn (for Lachmann has rightly omit- 
ted the article from before it; see Tischendorf, Nor. 
Test. 7th ed. ad loc.) is still indeterminate (see especial- 
ly Alford, G7. Test, ad loc.), To us it appears most prob- 
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able that the most ancient hypothesis is correct, ale 
though the circumstances urged against it are neither 
few nor feeble. The following arguments, however, seem 
to determine the question in favor of the Passover: 1. 
Had any less noted festival been meant, it would, as in 
other cases (see chap. vii, 2; x, 22), have been specified; 
but in the present case not even the article was required 
to distinguish it; whereas John in one instance only 
(vi, 4) uses wadoxa to qualify a following éop7, when 
the latter is thus defined by rév lovdaiwy. 2. The en- 
suing Sabbath (devrepdzpwroc of Luke vi, 1) can only 
be that which was second after the offering of the wave- 
sheaf, and first after the Passover-week, and, however 
interpreted, shows that a Passover had just preceded, 
for the harvest was just ripe. See PAssovmr. 

Sir Isaac Newton and Macknight suppose that jive 
Passovers intervened between our Lord’s baptism and 
crucifixion. This assumption rests on no foundation. 
Perhaps the term éopr7 in John vii, 2 may have given 
rise to it, although éop77 is explained in that passage 
by oxnvornyia. 

During the first three centuries it was commonly be- 
lieved that Christ’s ministry lasted but one year, or one 
year and a few months (Routh, Relig. Sacr. iv, 218). 
Such was the opinion of Clemens Alexandrinus (Stro- 
mata, i, 21; vi, 11) and Origen (de Principiis, iv, 5). 
Eusebius thought that it continued for above three 
years, which hypothesis became general. The ancient 
hypothesis, which confined the time to one year, was.re- 
vived by Mann and Priestley ; but Newcome, with more 
judgment, defended the common view, and refuted 
Priestley’s arguments. The one-year view has found 
few late advocates except Jarvis (Introd. to History of 
Church) and Browne (Ordo Scclorum), It has been 
well remarked by bishop Marsh that the Gospel of John 
presents almost insuperable obstacles to the opinion of 
those who confine Christ’s ministry to one year. If 
John mentions but three Passovers, its duration must 
have exceeded two years; but if he mentions four, it 
must have been longer than three years. In interweav- 
ing the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke with that 
of John, the intervals between the Passovers are filled 
up by various transactions. Were the number of these 
feasts determinate and precise, there would be a general 
agreement in the filling up of the times between them; 
but in consequence of the uncertainty attaching to the 
subject, Harmonies are found materially to differ in their 
modes of arrangement. One thing is evident, that the 
moderns, in their endeavors after a chronological dispo- 
sition of the gospels, adopt a far more rational course 
than the ancients. The latter strangely supposed that 
the first six chapters of John’s Gospel relate to a period 
of Christ’s ministry prior to that with which the other 
three evangelists begin their accounts of the miracles. 
Thus John alone was supposed to narrate the events be- 
longing to the earlier part of his ministry, while Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke related the transactions of the last 
year. 

The most ancient Harmony ot the Gospels of which 
we have any account was composed by Tatian of Syria 
in the 2d century, but it is.now lost (see H. A. Daniel’s 
Tatianus der Apologet. Halle, 1837, 8vo). In the 3d 
century, Ammonius was the author of a Harmony sup- 
posed to be stillextant. Eusebius of Caesarea also com- 
posed a Harmony of the Gospels about A.D. 315. In it 
he divided the Gospel history into ten canons or tables, 
according as different facts are related by one or more 
of the evangelists, These ancient Harmonies, however, 
differ in character from such as belong to modern times, 
They are swmmaries of the life of Christ, or indemes to 
the four gospels, rather than a chronological arrange- 
ment of different facts, accompanied by a reconciliation 
of apparent contradictions. (See Scrivener, Introd. to 
N. 7. p. 50.) In modern times, Andreas Osiander pub- 
lished his Harmony of the Gospels in 1537. He adopted 
the principle that the evangelists constantly wrote in 
chronological order, Cornelius Jansenius’s Concordia 
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(Harmony.) 
(Harmony.) 
Townsend, 1821. 
(Arrangement.) 
Greswell, 1830. 
(Harmonia.) 
Robinson, 1845. 

(Harmony.) 


Macknight, 1756. 
Newcome, 1778. 


Doddridge, 1739. 


~ (Expositor.) 
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Evangelica was published in 1549. Martin Chemnitz’s 
blished in 1593, and afterwards, 
with the continuations of Leyser and Gerhard, in 1628. 
Chemnitz stands at the head of that class of harmonists 
who maintain that in one or more of the four gospels 
chronological order has been neglected, while Osiander 
is at the head of those harmonists who maintain that 
all the gospels are arranged in chronological order. Oth- 
er harmonies were published by Stephens (1553), Calvin 
(1553), Calixt (1624), Cartwright (1627), Cluster (1628), 
Lightfoot (1654), Cradock (1668), Calov (1680), Sand- 
hagen (1684), Bunting jtge Lamy (1689), Le Clere 


(1699), Toinard (1707), Whiston (1702), Burmann (1712), 
Rus (1727-8-30), Bengel (1736), Hauber (1737), Biisch- 
ing (1766), Doddridge (1739 and 40), Pilkington (1747), 
Macknight (1756), Bertling (1767), Griesbach (1776, 97, 
1809, 22), Newcome (1778), Priestley (1777 in Greek, and 
1780 in English), Michaelis (1788, in his Introduction), 
White (1799), Keller (1802), Mutschelle (1806), Sebas- 
tiani (1806), Planck (1809), De Wette and Liicke (1818), 
Hess (1822), Matthaei (1826), Kaiser (1828), Rédiger 
(1829), Clausen (1829), Greswell (1 830), Chapman (1836), 
Carpenter (1838), Reichel (1 840), Gehringer (1842), Over- 
beck (1848), Robinson (Greek, 1845; English, 1846), 
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Anger (1851), Tischendorf (1851), Strong (English, 1852; 
Greek, 1854), Stroud (1853), Douglas (1859). Other sim- 


ilar works are mentioned in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Gre- | 


ca, vol. iv, ed. Harles; Walch, Bibliotheca Theologica, 
vol. iv; Michaelis, /ntrod. vol. iii, ed. Marsh; Hase, Le- 
ben Jesu, § 27; Danz, Wérterb. d. Theol. Lit. 8. v.5 Dar- 
ling, Cycloped. Bibliograph. col. 119, 136, 761. See Brit. 
and For. Review, Oct. 1856; Jour. Sac. Liter. 1852, p. 60 
sq.; Wieseler, Chron, Synopsis of Gospels (tr. by Vena- 
See Jesus Curist. 


Harms, Claus, a German revivalist, was born at 
Fahrstedt, in Holstein, May 25,1778. He showed at an 
early age signs of a deep and devotional piety. He 
made rapid progress at school, and at eighteen entered 
the University of Kiel. Young and ardent, the skepti- 
cal spirit of the time could not but have some effect 
on him; its influence, however, was counteracted by 
Schleiermacher’s Reden ib. d. Religion, which brought 
him back to the simple faith of childhood, from whence 
he never afterwards strayed. In 1802 he passed his ex- 
amination in theology, and in 1806 was appointed dea- 
con in Lunden. The fame of his talent as a preacher, 
and of his devotion to pastoral labor, soon spread abroad. 
His first publication was Winter-Postille (Kiel, 1808), 
which was followed by Swimmer - Postille (Kiel, 1809). 
Two Catechisms, published by Harms soon afterwards, 
ran through many editions. In 1816 he was appointed 
archdeacon of St. Nicholas at Kiel. In this position he 


posed on account of his so-called pietism. 
tion against him culminated at the occasion of the ju- 
bilee of the Reformation held in 1817. It became daily 
more apparent to him that the Church in Germany was 
steadily receding from the principles of the Reforma- 
tion and of the Holy Scriptures. He therefore gave 
out that he was prepared at any time to sustain, demon- 
strate, and defend Luther’s 95 theses, with 95 additional 


ones of his own, azainst any one who chose to dispute | Sec 3 
ae ‘ I | the moral force of his little German village to bear upon 


with him, His first point,“ When our Lord Jesus Christ 
says ‘repent,’ he means that we shall conform to his 
precepts, not that his precepts shall be conformed to us, 
as is done in our days to suit the public mind,” was 
striking at the very root of the then wide-spread relig- 
ious indifference. The discussions which ensued gaye 
rise to a vast number of publications, many of which 
were very bitter. The effect, on the whole, was a deep 
awakening in the Church. The theological faculty of 
Kiel, which, with the exception of the celebrated Kleu- 
ker and Twesten, had bitterly opposed Harms, was in 
after years almost exclusively brought over to his side. 
His publications after this (showing his theological 
views more fully) include the following, viz., Predigten 
(1820, 1822, 1824, 1827, 1838, 1852) :—Religionshandlun- 
gen der Lutherischen Kirche (1839) :—Christliche Glaube 
(1830-1834) :— Vaterunser (1838) :—d. Bergrede d. Herrn 
(1841) :—d. OFenbarung Johannis (1844) :— Reden an 
Theologie-studirende (3 vols.: i, d. Prediger ; ii, d. Priest- 
er; ili, d. Pastor, Kiel, 1830-84). Many beautiful hymns 
by Harms may be found in the Geséinge f. d. gemein- 
schafiliche u.f. d. einsame Andacht (1828), In 1841, on 
the 25th anniversary of his entering on his pastoral du- 
ties at Kiel, a great jubilee was held there, and a fund 
having been formed to defray his travelling expenses, 
he was named “Oberconsistorialrath.” His eyesigth 
failed him a few years after, but he still continued writ- 
ing, and published a revised edition of his works (1851). 
He died peacefully Feb. 1, 1855, See Harms’s Sedbst-bi- 
ographie (Jena, 1818); Reuter’s Repertorium (1849) ; 


Baumgarten, Lin Denkmal J.C. Harms (1855); Herzog, 
heal-Encyklopddie, v, 567. 


Harms, Louis, usually known as Pastor Harms, 
one of the most eminent among the Lutheran pastors in 
Germany. He was born in Herrmansburg, in the king- 
dom of Hanover, about the year 1809. His father was 
pastor of the church in Herrmansburg before him, and 
was remarkable for the strict discipline of his family. 


~ HARMS > 
As a boy, Louis excelled all his comrades in wrestling, 
boxing, and other athletic sports. He prepared for the 
university at the gymnasium of Celle, completing the 
course in two years. From 1827 till 1830 he studied at 
the University of Gottingen with signal ardor and suc- 
cess. He was repelled from theology at this time partly 
on account of the state of the science, partly owing to 
difficulties in his own mind, devoting himself to mathe- 
matics, astronomy, philosophy, and the languages, in- 
cluding the Spanish, Sanscrit, and Chaldee, To the last 
he was an enthusiastic student of Tacitus. His conver- 
sion, which probably occurred soon after leaving the 
university, was of a very thorough character. “TI have 
never in my life,” said he, “known what fear was, but 
when I came to the knowledge of my sins, then I quaked 
before the wrath*of God, so that my limbs trembled.” 
A Christian hope soon took complete and ever-increasing 
possession of his mind, and in 1844 we find him engaged 
in preaching at Herrmansburg, beginning his labors as 
an assistant to his father. 

With the settlement of this young minister, a mighty 
influence began to go forth from the little German yil- 
lage, which soon changed the aspect’ of the country 
around him, and before his own death it was felt all 
over the world. The minds of the people had been be- 
numbed by Rationalism or by a dead orthodoxy, which 
vanished like a cloud before the apostolic ardor of Harms. 
All in the neighborhood became at once regular attend- 


i . ' ants at church, devout observers of the Sabbath, and 
was at first highly esteemed, and afterwards bitterly op- | ans } ‘ 


The opposi- | 


strict in maintaining family prayer. Young Harms soon 
found himself to be virtually the pastor of a region ten 
miles square, containing seven villages, which in’ an in- 
credibly short time he brought into a state of working 
religious activity. ' 

And now, having regulated affairs immediately around 
him, this extraordinary man began to feel the care of 
the whole world upon his mind. He felt responsible 
even for Africa and the East Indies. But how to bring 


the continent of Africa was the problem. The result 
formed one of the most remarkable feats of spiritual en- 
terprise ever recorded. Harms first worked through the 
North German Missionary Society. But he soon be- 
came dissatisfied, and resolyed to haye a mission which 
should carry out his own ideas and be under his own 
control. He proposed to select pious and intelligent 
young men from the peasantry around him, who were 
already masters of some trade, give them a theological 
training of four years in length, and then send them 
forth, ordained as missionaries, to the heathen. Twelve 
young men presented themselves at once, but Harms 
had not the means of educating them. His best friends 
hinted to him that he was a little out of his senses. He 
then, to use his own expression. ‘knocked on the dear 
Lord in prayer.” His mind had been powerfully im- 
pressed by the words of a courtier, spoken to duke George 
of Saxony, who had lain on his death-bed hesitating 
whether to flee for salvation to the Saviour or to the 


| pope. ‘ Your grace,” said the courtier, “Straightforward 


is the best runner.” Ina few moments the purpose of 
Harms was formed so completely that no doubt eyer 
again occurred to him. His plan of action was struck 
out at once. Without ever asking a single man, he 
prayed to God for money. Funds poured in upon him, 
He built a large edifice for his missionary college. More 
students came than he could accommodate. He prayed 
for more money. It came to him from Germany, Rus- 
sia, England, America, and Australia, He erected an- 
other building, The fact of his not asking any money 
at all became the most efficient advertisement of his 
cause which could be made. He called his mission. 
school “Swimming Iron.” Soon the first class of mis- 
sionary candidates graduated and were ready for Af- 


| Tica, but the pastor had no means of sending them there, 


“Straightforward is the best runner,” said Harms; again 
he prayed to God for counsel, and decided to build a 
ship. The project was rather original, as Herrmansburg 


as sixty miles from the sea, and most of the people had 
never seen a ship, Again Harms prayed for the neces- 
sary money. Funds came as usual, and the ship was 
built and launched. As the day of sailing approached, 
the simple Herrmansburgers brought to the vessel fruits 
and flowers, grain and meats, ploughs, harrows, hoes, and 
a Christmas-tree, that the missionaries might have the 
means of celebrating that festival upon the seas. The 
day of sailing, Oct. 18, 1853, was held as a gala by the 


‘simple people; but soon news came that the ship was 


lost. “What shall we do?” said the people. “Hum- 
ble ourselves, and build a new ship,” said the minister. 
The report proved untrue, and that vessel is still plying 
her missionary yoyages between Hamburg and Africa, 
Harms’s preachers haye also penetrated to Australia, 
the East Indies, and our Western States, 

In 1854 Harms felt the need of diffusing missionary 
intelligence among his own countrymen, and arousing a 
more universal interest in the cause. He desired to es- 
tablish a journal devoted to missions, but his friends did 
not see how it could be published. “Let us have a 
printing-press upon the heath,” said Harms. At once 
he asked God for the money, and it reached him as 
usual, The missionary journal was soon established, 
and in a few years it attained a circulation of fourteen 
thousand copies, only two periodicals in all Germany 
having a larger edition. It still abounds with racy let- 
ters from the missionaries, and the stirring essays of 
Harms formed its chief attraction until his death. He 
also established a missionary festival, held annually in 
June in the open air on Liineberger Heath. On some 
years this festival was attended by six thousand people, 
including strangers from all parts of Europe. “How 
enchanting,” said he, “ are such Christian popular festi- 
vals, under the open sky, with God’s dear Word, and ac- 
counts of his kingdom and prayer, and loud-sounding 
hymns and tones of the trumpet.” 

The peculiar character and enormous amount of Pas- 
tor Harms’s work can be better understood from the ac- 
count of a traveller from our own country who spent a 
Sabbath with him in the autumn of 1863. The de- 
scription which follows may be considered a specimen 
of his usual Sabbath-day’s work. After speaking of 
his church edifice, which was nine hundred and seyenty- 
five years old, and which Harms refused to have pulled 
down, considering its antiquity a means of influence, the 
writer proceeds: “ Strangers were obliged to take seats 
at half past nine on Sabbath morning, in order to secure 
them; service commenced at half past ten. When the 
pastor entered, the vast audience rose with as much awe 
as if he were an apostle. His form was bent, his face 
pale and indescribably solemn. He appeared utterly ex- 
hausted, and leaned against the altar for support. Ina 
low, tremulous tone, he chanted a prayer. Without look- 
ing at the Bible, he then recited a psalm, commenting 
upon eyery verse. He then read the same psalm from 
the Bible, by the inflections of his voice gathering up 
and impressing his previous comments. He next ad- 
ministered the ordinance of baptism to those infants 
who had been born since the previous Sabbath, and ad- 
dressed the sponsors. After announcing his text, he 
gave a rich exposition of it; a prayer followed, and he 
preached his sermon, which was very impressive and di- 
rect, though the voice of the preacher was often shrill. 
After another prayer, he administered the Lord 3 Supper 
to about two hundred persons, one tenth of his church 


’ partaking of the ordinance every Sabbath day. The 


female communicants «were dressed appropriately for the 
occasion. The people were dismissed after a service of 
three hours and forty minutes in length. After an 
hour’s intermission the audience assembled again, The 
pastor recited a chapter from the New Testament, com- 


- menting upon each verse, and then read from the book 


as before. After singing by the congregation, he cate- 
chised the audience, walking up and down the aisle, 
questioning children and adults. The audience seemed 
transformed into a yast Bible-class. This service of 
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three hours’ length closed with singing and prayer. At 
seven in the evening two hundred villagers assembled 
in the hall of the parsonage, and he preached to them 
in Low German, after which he held a missionary con- 
cert, reading letters from his missionaries, dated from 
Africa, Australia, and the United States. He seemed to 
have his hand upon all parts of the earth, Evidently 
the congregation felt responsible for the whole world. 
At the close of the service he shook hands with each 
one of the people in turn, saying, “May the Redeemer 
bless you.” At ten in the evening the neighbors as- 
sembled at the parsonage to join with the pastor in 
family prayer. He recited from the Bible, commenting 
as before, and offered a prayer which was rich in deyo- 
tion, but distressing to listen to, so great was his fatigue.” 

Besides these enormous labors on each Sabbath, Pas- 
tor Harms wrote incessantly for his missionary maga- 
zine, published a large number of books, and sent about 
three thousand letters a year, mostly to his missionaries, 
His method of keeping his missionary accounts was to 
take what money he got and pay what he owed; nor 
was he ever troubled, though the expense of his mis- 
sions was about forty thousand dollars a year. He re- 
cords a hundred instances of the exact amount of money 
reaching him at just the time he wanted it. For four 
hours every day he held a levee for his parishioners, 
who consulted him freely, not only about religious sub- 
jects, but upon everything which interested them—the 
state of their health or the tillage of their land. So 
crowded were these levees, that often a stranger waited 
four days for his turn to see the pastor. The independ- 
ence of Pastor Harms was singularly manifested. The 
king of Hanover, at one time, knowing that his eminent 
subject was in the city, sent a high officer of govern- 
ment, with one of the state carriages, to invite him to 
the palace. “Give my regards to the king,” said Harms; 
“T would obey his order, if duty allowed; but I must go 
home and attend to my parish.” The officer was indig- 
nant as he delivered the message; but the king said, 
“ Harms is the man for me.” Though a rigid monarch- 
ist, the pastor often preached against the government, 
and prepared his people to resist it. He often entered 
into sharp conflict with the government officers, espe- 
cially in regard to the observance of the Sabbath, and 
was reported by them sixty-five times, but escaped un- 
hurt. With characteristic boldness, he warned the 
churches not to endure unbelieving ministers in the pul- 
pit, although the ministers held their places from the 
king. He defied the democracy as well as the court, 
and publicly advised them, if they were discontented, 
to go to Africa in a body. He was vehemently opposed 
to the popular amusements, declaring that men “ acted 
themselves into hell from the theatre, and danced them- 
selves into hell from the ballroom.” The Calvinistic doc- 
trines and the Congregational polity were objects of his 
marked aversion. He declared that the Baptists who 
postponed the baptism of their children were robbers 
and murderers of those children’s souls. Nor woyld he 
eyer insure his seminary buildings, thinking that God 
would protect them, and he had an idea that insurance 
against accident inyolved a certain defiance of Jehovah, 
When he catechised the congregation, and children fail- 
ed in the exercise, he would sometimes punish them in 
public. He required his missionary students to perform 
a daily task of manual labor, not only for economical 
reasons, but also “that they might be kept humble, and 
not be ashamed of their work, any more than Paul was 
of his tent-making.” As he never asked from any one 
but God, he had a violent antipathy to beggars, and 
none were ever found in his parish, Almost adored by. 
his people as a species of rural pope, he maintained the 
utmost care and watchfulness to preserve his own hu- 
mility while breathing the atmosphere of their homage. 
He yielded not a particle of his activity to the very last. 
When he could no longer ascend his pulpit, he preached 
standing at the altar; when he could not preach stand- 
ing, he preached sitting ; when he could no longer sit, 
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he prayed that God would take him away as a burden. 
He died on the 14th of November, 1866, at the age of 
fifty-seven, and was buried amid the tears of his people 
on his beloved Liineberger Heath. 

It is difficult to form a just estimate of this remarka- 
ble man. The keynote of Harms’s character was. his 
union with God. Yet so rare is any high degree of this 
quality, that its possession makes the man’s character 
stand original and alone, and it seems as though “ one of 
the prophets had risen again.” Another world had laid 
hold with a strong grasp upon his mind, so real was it to 
him that he appeared to walk not by faith, but by sight. 
He lived among us like a being of another race detained 
here in the body, and acted with a moral insight and 
directness which no human standard can comprehend. 
Yet this wonderful spirituality was often marred by big- 
otry; sometimes it bordered upon the superstitious ; at 
times his apostolic fervor was tinged with self-will, and 
we are astonished at the alternate breadth and narrow- 
ness of his mind. He made his most opposite powers 
assist each other; to carry out the moral intention of an 
angel, he brought a worldly wisdom which no one could 
surpass; in comprehension of detail and fertility of expe- 
dients he could have taught the ablest men of business. 
His spirituality acted upon the world through an all- 
consuming, almost morbid activity. He saw nothing 
before him but a succession of duties, yet his mind found 
an unconscious delight in the extent and variety of its 
own efforts, and his zeal was doubtless enhanced by the 
continual joy of attempt and success. It is hard to ac- 
quit him of a species of suicide; in spite of every warn- 
ing of nature, he overworked himself incessantly, and 
pressed on to the heavens whither he was tending long 
before he could be spared by the world below. His 
amazing spirituality, the closeness to another sphere 
with which he lived, would have elevated him beyond 
our sight; but the eccentricities which slightly marred 
so grand a character showed that he was human, and 
lowered him to a point nearer the sympathy of man- 
kind. To the last, the world must stand astonished at 
the moral power of a man who could make a little coun- 
try church in a remote part of Germany girdle the earth 
with its influence, and Harms alone is an answer to the 
Saviour’s question, “ When the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth?” At intervals God gives 
such a one to the Church, to show to the world the 
spiritual power of one soul which is really in earnest. 
Harms has lived, and Germany, Africa, and the East In- 
dies have felt the consequence. He was one of those 
blocks from whom, in earlier ages, the Catholic Church 
would have hewn her saints and her martyrs; he was a 
Protestant Loyola; had he left the world a few centu- 
ries before, he would assuredly haye been canonized as 
a Domnic or St.Francis; his remains would have per- 
formed miracles without end; romantic tradition would 
have sprung from and twined around his memory ; or- 
ders of priests and stately cathedrals would have borne 
his name; and thousands of devotees might to-day be 
worshipping at his shrine. (W. E. P.) n 


Harne’pher (Heb. Charne'pher, "D29N, perhaps 
snorer ; Sept. ‘Aovagdo, Vulg. Harnapher), one of the 
sons of Zophah, a chief of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron, 
vii, 36), B.C. between 1612 and 1053. 


Harness occurs in several senses in the Eng. Vers. 
as the rendering of different Heb. words, 

1. “D8 (asar’, prop. to bind, as it is generally ren- 
dered) is sometimes applied to the act of fastening ani- 
mals to a cart or vehicle, e. g. yoking kine (1 Sam. vi, 7, 
10, “tie”) or horses (Jer. xlvi, 4, “ harness”), gearing a 
chariot (Gen. xlvyi, 29; Exod, xiv, 6; 2 Kings ix, 21 
# make ready”), or absolutely (1 Kings xviii, 44; 2 Kivige 
ix, 21,“prepare”), From the monuments we see that 
the harness of the Egyptian war-chariots was composed 
of leather, and the trappings were richly decorated, be- 


ing stained with a great variety of colors, and studded 
with gold and silver. See Cuartor, 
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2. In the old English sense for armor (P93 or PY2, 
ne'shek, warlike accoutrements, elsewhere “ armor,” 
“weapons,” etc.), 2 Chron. ix, 24. See ARMOR. 

3. In a like sense for }77 (shiryan’, 1 Kings xxii, 
34; 2 Chron. xviii, 33), a coat of mail (“ breastplate,” 
Isa. lix, 17). See Armor. ’ 

4. “Harnessed” (272M, chamushim’, from WT, 
in the sense of being fierce for battle) is the expression 


used to represent the equipped condition of the Isracl-_ 


ites as they passed out of Egypt (Exod, xiii, 18, “arm- 
ed,” Josh. i, 14; iv, 12; Judg, vii, 11), and seems to de- 
note their orderly and intrepid disposal as if to meet a 
foe (the ancient versions interpret generally full-armed). 
(See Gesenius, Lez. 8. v-) } 

Ha’rod (Heb. Charod’, T1971}; Sept. Apwd v. r. 
’Apdé), a brook or place (j72, a spring or fountain, 
“well,” Sept. my) not far from Jezreel and Mount 
Gilboa (“ Gilead,” Judg. vii, 3), by (>3) which Gideon 
and his great army encamped on the morning of the 
day which ended in the rout of the Midianites (Judg. 
vii, 1), and where the trial of the people by their mode 
of drinking apparently took place. See Gipron. The 
name means “palpitation,” and it has been suggested 
that it originated in consequence of the alarm and ter- 
ror of most of the men who were here tested by Gideon 
(ver. 3, 5); but this supposition seems very far-fetched, 
and the name more probably arose from some peculiar- 
ity in the outflow of the stream, or from some person or 
circumstance otherwise unknown. The word, slightly al- 
tered, recurs in the proclamation to the host—* Whoso- 
ever is fearful and trembling (771, chared’), let him re- 
turn” (ver. 3); but it does not follow that the name Cha- 
rod was, as Prof. Stanley proposes, bestowed on account 
of the trembling, for the mention of the trembling may 
have been suggested by the previously existing name of 
the fountain: either would suit the paronomastic vein in 
which these ancient records so delight. The word cha- 
red (A.V. “was afraid”) recurs in the description of an- 
other event which took place in this neighborhood, pos- 
sibly at this very spot—Saul’s last encounter with the 
Philistines—when he “was afraid, and his heart trem- 
bled greatly” at the sight of their fierce hosts (1 Sam. 
xxviii, 5). It was situated south of the hill Morch, 
where the Midianites were encamped in the valley of 
Jezreel (ver. 1), and on the brow of the hills overlook- 
ing that plain on the south (ver.8). As the camps were 
not far distant from each other (compare ver. 10-15), it 
must have been in a narrow part of the valley, and prob- 
ably near its head (for the invaders came from the east, 
chap. vi, 8, and fled down the eastern defiles, chap. vii, 
22). Hence the position of the present Ain Jalud, 
south of Jezreel, is very probably that of the fountain in 
question (Stanley’s Sinai and Palest. p. 334-336). This 
spring, which gives rise to a small stream flowing east- 
ward down the wady of the same name, is evidently the 
representative of the ancient name Gilead applied to 
this spot [see GiLEAn, 2], and has thus supplanted the 
other name Harod. Indeed it. is probable that the lat- 
ter was rather the name of a town in the neighborhood, 
since we find mention of its inhabitants (2 Sam. xxiii, 
25). See HAropire. “The valley of Jezreel” referred 
to is an eastern arm of the great plain of [Esdraclon, 
bounded on the south by Gilboa, and on the north by a 
parallel ridge called the “hill of Moreh” (q.v.). It is 
about three miles wide. See JezreeL. The Midianites 
were encamped along the base of Moreh, and probably 
near the town of Shunem. On the south side of the 
valley, at the base of Gilboa, and nearly opposite Shu- 
nem, is the fountain of Ain Jalud. It is about a mile 
east of Jezreel, and hence it was also called the “foun- 
tain of Jezreel.” The water bursts out from a rude 
grotto in a wall of conglomerate rock, which here forms 
the base of Gilboa. It first flows into a large but shal- 
low pond, and then winds away through the rich green 
vale past the ruins of Bethshean to the Jordan. The 
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‘Some have thought it strange that the Midianites should 
not have seized on this fountain; but, as many of the 
_ Israelites probably lurked in the mountain, the Midian- 
ates may have deemed it more prudent to encamp in the 
open plain to the north, where there are also fountains, 
The Jerusalem Itinerary seems to indicate that the name 
Ain Jalud (q. a. “ Fountain of Goliath”) arose from an 
ancient tradition that the adjoining valley was the site 
of David’s victory over the giant (ed. Wesseling, p. 586). 
‘The fountain was a noted camping-ground for both 
Christians and Saracens dnring the Crusades. William 
of Tyre calls it Tubania (Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1037 ; 
Bohadin, Vita Saladini, p. 53). The valley of Jezreel 
still forms a favorite haunt of the wild Bedawin, who 
periodically cross from the east side of the Jordan, as in 
Judg. vi, 5: “They came up with their cattle and their 
tents, and they came as grasshoppers for multitude; 
both they and their camels were without number” (Por- 
ter, Handbook for Syr. and Pal. ii, 355; Robinson, Bib. 
Res, ii, 324). 


Ha’rodite (Heb. Charod’, “Tan, Sept. *Aoo000), an 
epithet of Shammah and Elika, two of David's heroes 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 25), probably from their being natives of 
Harop, a place near the fountain of the same name 
(Judg. vii, 1). See Harorire. 

Haro’éh (i Chron. ii, 52). See Reatan. 

Ha’rorite (Heb. Charori’, “An, prob. by errone- 
ous transcription for 317M, Harodite; Sept. has Oadi, 
Vulg. A rorites), an epithet of Shammoth, one of Dayid’s 
heroes (1 Chron. xi, 27); for which the parallel passage 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 25) more correctly reads HARODITE (q. Vv). 
» Har’osheth (Heb. Charo’sheth) or THE GENTILES 
(OMA MWA, workmanship of the nations, i. e. city 
of handicrafts; Sept. "Aowod ray Ovary, Vulg. Haro- 
seth gentium), a city supposed to have been situated 
near Hazor, in the northern parts of Canaan, afterwards 
called Upper Galilee, or Galilee of the Gentiles, from 
the mixed races inhabiting it. See GALILEE. Haro- 
sheth is said to have been the residence of Sisera, the 
general of the armies of Jabin, king of Canaan, who 
reigned in Hazor (Judg. iv, 2). Here the army and 
chariots of Jabin were marshalled under the great cap- 
tain before they invaded Israel, and defiled from the 
northern mountains into the broad battle-field of Esdra- 
elon (ver. 13). After the terrible defeat and slaughter 
on the banks of the Kishon, to this place the fugitives 
of the army returned, a shattered and panic-stricken 
remnant. Barak and his victorious troops followed them 
into the fastnesses of their own mountains, to the very 
gates of Harosheth (ver. 16). The city is not again 
mentioned in the Bible, nor is it referred to by Jose- 
phus, Jerome, or any ancient writer. It was at the ex- 
treme of Jabin’s territory, opposite the Kishon (ver. 13), 
and also at a good distance from Tabor (ver. 14). Tt is 
supposed to have stood on the west coast of the lake 
Merom (el-Huléh), from which the Jordan issues forth 
in one unbroken stream, and in the portion of the tribe 
of Naphtali. Jabin’s capital, Hazor, one of the fenced 
cities assigned to the children of Naphtali (Josh. xix, 
36), lay to the north-west of it. Probably from inter- 
marriage with the conquered Canaanites, the name of 
Sisera afterwards became a family name (Ezra ii, 53). 
Neither is it irrelevant to allude to this coincidence in 
connection with the moral effects of this decisive victo- 
ry; for Hazor, once “the head of all those kingdoms’ 
(Josh. xi, 6, 10), had been taken and burnt by Joshua; 
its king, Jabin I, put to the sword; and the whole con- 
federation of the Canaanites of the north broken and 
slaughtered in the celebrated battle of the pare of 
Merom (Josh. xi, 5-14)—the first time that “chariots 
and horses” appear in array against the invading host, 
and are so summarily disposed of, according to divine 
command, under Joshua, but which subsequently the 
children of Joseph feared to face in the yalley of Jez- 
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reel (Josh, xvii, 16-18), and before which Judah actual- 
ly failed in the Philistine plain (Judg. i, 19), Herein 
was the great difficulty of subduing plains, similar to 
that of the Jordan, beside which Harosheth stood. It 
was not till the Israelites had asked for and obtained a 
king that they began “to multiply chariots and horses” 
to themselves, contrary to the express words of the law 
(Deut. xvii, 16), as it were to fight the enemy with his 
own weapons. (The first instance occurs 2 Sam. viii, 4: 
comp. 1 Chron. xviii, 4; next in the histories of Absa- 
lom, 2 Sam. xy, 1, and of Adonijah, 1 Kings i,5; while 
the climax was reached under Solomon, 1 Kings iv, 26.) 
Then it was that the Hebrews’ decadence set in! They 
were strong in faith when they hamstrung the horses 
and burned with fire the chariots of the kings of Ha- 
zor, of Madon, of Shimron, and of Achshaph (Josh. xi, 1). 
Yet so rapidly did they decline when their illustrious 
leader was no more that the city of Hazor had risen 
from its ruins; and, in contrast with the kings of Meso- 
potamia and Moab (Judg. iii), who were both foreign po- 
tentates, another Jabin, the territory of whose ancestors 
had been assigned to the tribe of Naphtali, claimed the 
distinction of being the first to revolt against and shake 
off the dominion of Israel in his newly acquired inherit- 
ance, But the victory won by Deborah and Barak was 
well worthy of the song of triumph which it inspired 
(Judg. vy), and of the proverbial celebrity which ever 
afterwards attached to it (Psa. Lxxxiii, 9, 10; a passage 
which shows that the fugitives were overtaken as far as 
Endor). The whole territory was gradually won back, 
to be held permanently, as it would seem (Judg, iv, 24); 
at all events, we hear nothing more of Hazor, Haro- 
sheth, or the Canaanites of the north in the succeeding 
wars. The etymology of the name Harosheth, q. d. 
“ wood-cuttings,” joined with the above facts, may jus- 
Lify us in locating the city on the upland plains of Naph- 
tali, probably on one of those ruin-crowned eminences 
still existing, from which the mother of Sisera, looking 
out from her latticed window, could see far along that 
road by which she expected to see her son return in tri- 
umph (Judg. v, 28). Deborah, in her beautiful ode, 
doubtless depicted the true features of the scene. Rem- 
nants of the old forests of oak and terebinth still wave 
here over the ruins of the ancient cities, and travellers 
may see the black tents of the Arabs—fit representa- 
tives of the Kenites (iv, 17)—pitched beneath their 
shade (Porter, Handbook for Syr. and Palest, ii, 442 sq. ; 
Stanley, Jewish Church, i, 359), Schwarz (Palestine, p. 
184) thinks it identical with the village Girsh, situated 
on a high mount one English mile west (on Zimmer- 
man’s J/ap north-west) of Jacob’s bridge across the 
Jordan, and nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1837, 
Dr. Thomson, however, who gives a vivid description 


; of the gevgraphical features of Barak’s victory (Land 


and Book, ii, 142 sq.), regards the site as that of the 
present village Harothieh (a name, according to him, 
giving the exact Arabic form of the Hebrew), an enor- 
mous double mound or ¢eld along the Kishon, about 
eight miles from Megiddo, covered with the remains 
of old walls and buildings. 

Harp is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the fol- 
lowing terms in the original: usually 152, kinnor’ 
(whence the Greek «uvipa), the lyre or cythara (inva- 
riably rendered “ harp”), N. Test. «Sapa (1 Cor, xiv, 7; 

lev. v, 83 xiv, 2; xv, 2), whence the verb cSapifw (1 
Cor. xiv, 7; Rev. xiv, 2), and the compound noun KiSa- 
opode (“harper,” Rey. xiv, 2; xviii, 22) ; elsewhere only 
of the Chald, DN"P, hitharos’ (text of Dan. iii, 5, 7, 10, 
15), or DINMP, kuthros’ (margin), from the latter Greek 
term. See Music. 

The “harp” was Dayid’s favorite instrament, on which 
he was a proficient (see Dreschler, De cithara David, 
Lips. 1712; also in Ugolino, xxxii). It probably did not 
essentially differ from the modern Arabic cithere (Nic- 
buhr, 7rav. i, 177, pl. 26; Deseript. de 1 Egypte, xvii, 365, 
pl. BB, fig. 12, 13). See Dayib, 


Modern Egyptian performer on the God or Lute. 
(From Lane.) 

Gesenius inclines to the opinion that "432 is derived 
from 923, kanar’, “an unused onomatopoetic root which 
means to give forth a tremulous and stridulous sound, 
like that of a string when touched.” The kinnor was 
the national instrument of the Hebrews, and was well 
known throughout Asia. There can be little doubt. that 
it was the earliest instrument with which man was ac- 


Ancient Egyptian Lyres. 1,in the Leyden Collection; 2, 
in the Berlin Collection. 
quainted, as the writer of the Pentateuch assigns its in- 
vention, together with that of the 34>, ugab’, incor- 
rectly translated “organ” in the A.V., to the antedilu- 
vian period (Gen, iy, 21). Kalisch (//ist. and Crit. Com. 
on the Old Test.) considers kinnor to stand for the whole 
class of stringed instruments (neginoth), as ugab, says he, 
“is the type of all wind instruments.” Writers who 
connect the «vipa with kvupdc (wailing), cvipopat 
(to Jament), conjecture that this instrument was only em- 
ployed by the Greeks on occasions of sorrow and distress. 
If this were the case with the Greeks, it was far differ- 
ent with the Hebrews, amongst whom the hinnor served 
as an accompaniment to songs of cheerfulness and mirth, 
as well as of praise and thanksgiving to the supreme 
Being (Gen, xxxi,27; 1 Sam, xvi, 23; 2 Chron. xx, 28; 
Psa, xxxiii,2), and was very rarely used, if ever, in times 
of private or national affliction. The Jewish bard finds 
no employment for the kinnor during the Babylonian 
captivity, but deseribes it as put aside or suspended on 
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the willows (Psa. cxxxvii, 2); and in like manner Job's 
harp “is changed into mourning” (xxx, 31) while the 
hand of grief pressed heavily upon him. The passage 
“my bowels shall sound like a harp for Moab” (Isa. Vi,, 
11) has impressed some Biblical critics with the idea 
that the kinnor had a lugubrious sound; but this is an 
error, since 172797 “35> refers to the vibration of the 
chords, and not to the sound of the instrument (Gesen. _ 
and Hitzig, in Comment.). 

Touching the shape of the kinnor, a great difference 
of opinion prevails. The author of Shilte Haggibborim 
(c. 6) describes it as resembling the modern harp; Pfeif- 
fer gives it the form of a guitar; and St. Jerome declares 
that it resembled in shape the Greek letter delta (quoted 
by Joel Brill in the preface to Mendelssohn’s Psalms). 
Josephus records (Ant. vii, 12,3) that the kimnor had 
ten strings (compare Theodoret, Ques?. 34 on 1 Kings), 
and that it was played on with the plectrum; others 
assign to it twenty-four; and in the Shilte Haggibborim 
it is said to have had forty-seven. Josephus’s state- 


ment, however, ought not to be received as conclusive, , : 
as it is in open contradiction to what is set forth in the 4 
Ist book of Samuel (xvi, 23; xviii, 10), that David play- . 
ed on the kinnor with his hand. As it is reasonable to 

suppose that there was a smaller and a larger kinnor, in- 
asmuch as it was sometimes played by the Israelites . 


whilst walking (1 Sam. x, 5), the opinion of Munk—“ On 
jouait peut-étre des deux maniéres, suivant les dimen- 
sions de l’instrument”—is well entitled to consideration. 
The Talmud (Berachoth) has preserved a curious tradi- 
tion, to the effect that over the bed of David, facing the 
north, a kinnor was suspended, and that when at mid- 
uight the north wind touched the chords they vibrated, ~ 
and produced musical sounds. 


Various Ancient Egyptian figures of Lyres. 1, 2, played 
without, and 3, 4, with the plectrum; 4 is supposed to 
be the Hebrew lyre. 


The msawm by bs“ harp on the Sheminith” 
(1 Chron. xy, 21)—was so called from its eight strings, 
Many learned writers, including the author of Shiite 
Haggibborim, identify the word “sheminith” with the 
octave; but it would indeed be rash to conclude that the 


a 


anctent Hebrews understood the octave in precisely the 
‘sense in which it is employed in modern times. See 


Suemrnirn, The skill of the Jews on the kinmor ap- 
pears to have reached its highest point of perfection in 


the age of David, the effect of whose performances, as 


well as of those by the members of the “schools of the 
prophets,” are described as truly marvellous (compare 1 
Sam. x, 5; xvi, 23; and xix, 20). 

Two instruments of the lyre species are delineated on 
a bass-relief of the Assyrian monuments, representing 
the return of a monarch celebrated by a procession of 
musicians (Layard, Nineveh and Bab. p. 388 sq.). The 
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Ancient Assyrian Lute and Harp. 


ancient Babylonian instrument is probably that repre- 
sented in a single instance on the Assyrian monuments 
at Khorsabad, depicting three short-bearded performers 
on the lyre ushered into the great chamber by two eu- 
nuchs. The musicians are clad in a short tunic held 
fast by a girdle, and their hair is drawn back, and termi- 
nates above the shoulders in a single row of curls. They 
proceed with measured step, singing and twanging their 
lyres, which are suspended by a broad band passing over 
the right shoulder. The instrament itself somewhat re- 
sembles the Greek lyre: it has a 
square body and upright sides, the 
latter being connected by a cross- 
bar, to which are fixed strings that 
seem to have been rather numer- 
ous, for we can count eight at least, 
and in the part that is corroded 
away there is room for three or four 
more. Exactly similar instruments 
are now seen in Nubia and Dongo- 
la; and the mode of playing is that 
the right hand holds a short plectrum to strike the in- 
tervals, while the left is used to stop and twang the 
eords (Bonomi’s Nineveh, p. 187). 

Harps or guitars are constantly, in the Holy Serip- 
tures, instruments of joy. They are mentioned in very 
ancient times as musical instruments, used both by Jews 
and Gentiles, and their employment in the Temple wor- 
ship frequently occurs. Moses has named their original 
inventor in Gen. iv, 21, viz. Jubal; and in Gen. xxxi, 
27, Laban says to Jacob, “ Why did you not tell me, that 
I might haye sent you away with mirth and songs, with 
tabret and with harp?” Even in that very ancient 
writing, the book of Job (xxi, 12), that patriarch, speak- 
ing of the prosperity of the wicked, says, “They take 
the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ.” So, when complaining of his own condition 
(xxx, 31), he says, “My harp also is turned into mourn- 
ing, and my organ to the voice of them that weep.” 
Isaiah speaks of the harp under the same character, as 
an instrament of joy (xxiv, 8). Divine subjects used 
to be brought forward with the accompaniments of the 
harp (Psa. xlix, 5), and the high praises of God were so 
celebrated (Psa. xxxiil, 2; Lxiii, 4; lvii, 8; see also Psa. 
Ixxi, 22, 23; xcii, 4, d, 6; xeviii, 5; exlvii, 7; cl, 3). 
That harps are used to celebrate the praises of heroes 1s 
well known. Harps, i Solomon's day, were made of 
the almug-tree, as our translators have it (1 Kings x, 
11,12). They were often gilded, and hence called gold- 
en harps (Rev. v, 8). A harp of eight strings is men- 
tioned (1 Chron. xv, 21), called in our version “harp 
on the Sheminith.” But amongst the Greeks it had, for 
the most part, seven strings. Josephus (Ant. vil, 12) 


Ancient Assyrian 
Lyre. 
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describes a harp of ten strings. The distinct sounds ut- 
tered by these strings or chords are alluded to by Paul 
in 1 Cor. xiy, 7. Its soothing effect was exemplified in 
calming down the furious spirit of Saul (1 Sam. xvi, 17, 
24; xviii, 9; xix, 9). The spirit of prophecy appears 
to have been excited by instrumental music of this kind 
(2 Kings iii, 15). Harpers held the instrument in the 
hand, or placed it on a pillar, or sat down by a river 
side (Ovid, Fusti, ii, 115). Sometimes they suspended 
them from trees, to which there is an allusion in Psa, 
exxxvii, 1,2. The harp was used in processions and 
public triumphs, in worship and the offices of religion, 
and was sometimes accompanied with dancing (Psa. 
exlix, 3). They were also used after successful battles 
(see 2 Chron. xx, 28; 1 Mace. xiii, 51). Isaiah alludes 
to this custom (xxx, 82). So in the victory of the Lamb 
(Rev. xiv, 1, 2): “I heard the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps;” the Church in heaven being repre- 
sented as composing a grand chorus, in celebration of 
the triumphs of the Redeemer. At solemn feasts, and 
especially of the nuptial kind, harps were employed. 
To this the prophet Isaiah alludes (v, 11,12). The use 
of harps in worship has already been adverted to, and 
that the heathen employed them on such occasions ap- 
pears from Dan. iii, 5, 7, 15. “ Harps of God” (Rev, 
xv, 2) are either a Hebraism to show their excellence, 
as the addition of God often signifies (the most excel- 
lent things in their kind being in the Scriptures said to 
be of God), as a prince of God (Gen. xxiii, 6, in the 
original), the mountains of God (Psa. Xxxvi, 6, in the 
original), cedars of God (Psa. Ixxx, H, in the original), 
and the like; or else they mean harps given as from 
God; or harps of God may be harps used in the service 
of God, in opposition to harps common and profane (1 
Chron. xvi, 42; 2 Chron. vii, 6). 

Harphius, Henri, a Flemish mystic, was born at 
Erp (whence he is sometimes called also Errtvs or Er- 
PEN), in Brabant, towards the beginning of the 15th 
century. He entered the order of St. Francis, in which 
he soon became distinguished for his learning, particu- 
larly in mystical theology. He attained the highest 
dignities of the order, and succeeded in restoring the dis- 
cipline in several convents of gray friars where it had 
been relaxed. He died at Mechlin Feb. 22, 1478. The 
Franciscans count him among the blessed, yet Bossuet 
seems to have considered him only as an enthusiast and 
visionary. He wrote Le Directotre des Contemplutifs 
(frst published in Low Dutch, then in Latin by Blome- 
yen, under the title Durectoriwm aureum Contemplativo- 
rum (Cologne, 1513, 8vo, Antw. 1513, 12mo) ; there are 
generally three other works of Harphius published with 
it: Tractatus de E{fusione Cordis :—Modus legendi r0sa- 
rium Virginis Marie :—Remedia contra Distractiones. 
The Directorium aureum was republished with commen- 
taries and corrections (Paris, without date, 12mo; Co- 
logne, 1527, 12mo; 1611,16mo,; 1645, fol.; Antwerp, 1536, 
12mo; Cologne, 1555, fol. Rome, 1585,4to; Brescia, 1601, 
4to; translated inté French by Mme. E. B., Paris, 1552, 
16mo)':—Sermones, ete., with Trois Parties de la Peni- 
tence and Triple A vénement de Jésus Christ (these works, 
written at first in Flemish, were translated into Latin, 
Nuremberg, 1481,4to; Spire, 1484, 4to) :—Speculum au- 
reum decem Preceptorum Dei, ete. (Mayence, 1474, 4to) : 
— Speculum Perfeetionis (Venice, 1524, 12mo, transl. into 
Italian, 1546, 12mo) :—Erplicatio succincta et persprcua 
Novem Rupium (of Suso), written first in Low Dutch, 
then transl. into Latin by Surius, and inserted in the 
Opera omnia of Henry Suso (Cologne, 1533, 1555, 1588, 
and 1615, 12mo; Naples, 1658, 12mo) :—De Mortifica- 
tione pravorum A jectuum (Cologne, 1604, 16mo) :—Can- 
tici Canticorum mystica Explicatio (Cologne, 1564, fol.). 
See Trithemius, De Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (col. 817) ; 
Bellarmin, De Seriptoribus ecclesiasticis, p. 415; Wad- 
ding, Script. Ordinis Mi inorum, p. 164; Fleury, Hist. Ec- 
clésiastique, Vol. xvi, lib. xxix, p.5; Quétif and Echard, 
Script. Ordinis Preedicatorum, ii, 558 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Bi 
ogr. Générale, xxiii, 439 ; Dupin, Lecles. Writers, cent. XV. 


HARPSFELD 


Harpsfeld or Harpsfie!d, Jory, was born about 
1510, and died in London in 1578, He was educated at 
Winchester School and New College, Oxford, whereof he 
was admitted fellow in 1534. He became chaplain to 
bishop Bonner, whose bitter persecuting spirit he shared, 
and was collated to St. Martin’s, Ludgate, in 1554, but 
resigned in 1558, on being presented to the living of 
Layndon in Essex. Shortly before the death of queen 
Mary he was made dean of Norwich, but on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth was deprived of that post, and com- 


mitted to the Fleet Prison until he gave security for his | 


good behavior. His published works are Concio ad Cle- 
yum (London, 1553, 8vo) :—Homilies (London, 1554-56 ; 
he wrote 9 of Bonner’s Homilies) :—Supputatio tempo- 
rum a diluvio ad a. D. 1559 (London, 1560). He wrote 
also some Disputations and Epistles to be found in Fox's 
Acts and Monuments.—Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dict. viii, 
212; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 442; Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 788; Wood, Athen. Oxon.i. (J. 
W.M.) 


Harpsfield, Nicnonas, an English Roman Catho- 
lic historian, and brother of the preceding, was also edu- 
cated at Winchester School and New College, Oxford, 
where he was admitted fellow in 1536, and bachelor of 
laws in 1543. He was made principal of Whitehall in 
1544, regius professor of Greek in 1546, archdeacon of 
Canterbury and prebendary of St. Paul’s in 1554. He 
also received the living of Layndon, but resigned it to 
his brother John in 1558. He was a very zealous Ro- 
man Catholic, and, on the accession of Elizabeth, refus- 
ing to acknowledge her supremacy, he was deprived of 
his preferments and imprisoned, or at least kept under 
restraint until his death in 1583. During his imprison- 
ment (receiving every needed help from his custodian, 
bishop Parker) he composed his //istoria Anglicana Ec- 
clesiasticu (Douay, 1622, fol.). To this there is append- 
ed, according to Nutt’s catalogue (1837), a treatise en- 
titled Brevis Narratio de Divortio Henrici VIIT.... 
ab EB. Campiana, which may be the “ T’reatise concerning 
Marrtage” mentioned by Wood (see Appendix to But- 
ler’s Hist. of Reformation). Tis other works are fHis- 
toria heresis Wicklifiane (published with Hist. Ang.) :— 
Chronicon a Diluvio Noe ad annum 1559, and a very bit- 
ter attack upon the Protestant ecclesiastical historians, 
Fox in particular, which was conyeyed secretly to the 
Netherlands, and published by his friend Alan Cope un- 
der his own name, to screen the real author from pun- 
ishment at the hands of Elizabeth—the title in full is 
Alani Copi Diulogi vi contra Summi Pontificatus, Mo- 
nastice Vite Sanctorum, S. Imaginum oppugnatores et 
pseudo- Martyres: in quibus Centurionum Magdebur- 
gensium, Auctorum Apologie Anglicane, Pseudo-Mar- 
tyrologicorum nostri temporis, maxime vero Joh. Foxi 
et uliorum, varie fraudes, putide calumnie et msignia 
mendaciu, deteguntur (Antwerp, Plautin, 1556, 4to). He 
left also many MSS.—Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dict. viii, 
212; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 442; Allibone, 
Dict, of Authors, 1,788. (J. W.M). 


Harris, Howell, an eminent Welsh evangelist, was 
born at Treyecca in 1714. In 1735 he went to Oxford 
to study for the Church, but disgust at the infidelity and 
immorality which prevailed there drove him away. Re- 
turning to Wales, he began to exhort the neglected poor 
in their cottages, and was so successful that in a few 
months he formed several societies among them, thus 
affording another of those providential coincidences 
which mark the religious history of the times. Thirty 
of these organizations were sustained by him at the time 
of Whitefield’s arrival in Wales in 1739, and in three 
years more they numbered three hundred. He lived 
and died a Churchman, but received little sympathy 
from the established clergy, and, until the visits of the 
Methodist founders, pursued his evangelical labors al- 
most alone, apparently without anticipating that they 
would result in a wide-spread evangelical dissent. In 
1715 there were only thirty Dissenting chapels in the 


88 HARRIS 
principality, and in 1736 only six in all north Wales; in 


1860 there were 2000. Harris was a lay preacher; he 
applied repeatedly for ordination, but was denied it by 
the bishops on account of his irregular modes of labor. 


Whitefield passed from Kingswood to Cardiff, and there _ 


saw him for the first time. Their souls met and blend- 
ed like two flames, and “set the whole principality in a 
blaze.” For years the laborious layman travelled, and 
preached twice or three times every day. “He is full 
of the Holy Ghost,” wrote Whitefield ; “blessed be God, 
there seems a noble spirit gone out into Wales.” Wes- 
ley speaks of him as “a powerful orator” (Journal, 1756). 
He was repeatedly assaulted by mobs, and suffered many 
forms of persecution from the magistrates, clergy, and 
people, but his courage and zeal never failed. At last 
his health declined, and he returned to Trevecca, where 
he organized a Christian household, built a chapel, and 
arranged his grounds with great taste. Wesley calls it 
“one of the most beautiful places in Wales” (Journal, 
1763, p. 156). In the French war, when England was 
threatened with invasion, he thought it his duty to take 
a commission in the army, which he held for three years, 
preaching wherever he went with his regiment. He 
died in great peace, July 21,1773. See Jackson, Chris- 
tian Biography, xii, 168; Stevens, History of Methodism, 
i, 118; ii, 86. 

Harris, John, D.D., F.R.S., an English divine, was 
born about 1667. He studied at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and became successively rector of St. Mildred’s, 
London; perpetual curate of Stroud, prebendary of Roch- 
ester, and fellow, secretary, and vice-president of the 
Royal Society. He died in 1719. Dr. Harris was the 
first compiler of a dictionary of arts and sciences in Eng- 
land (1708, 2 vols. fol.), and was a careful and able edi- 
tor; but he was improvident, and died completely des- 
titute. He wrote A Refutation of the atheistical Objec- 
tions against the Being and Attributes of God (London, 
1698, 4to) :—Sermon, John xvi, 2:—The Wickedness of the 
Pretence of Treason and Rebellion for God’s sake (Noy. 
5th) (London, 1715, 8vo) ; and compiled a Collection of 
Voyages and Travels (Lond. 1702; revised by Campbell, 
1744, 2 vols. fol.).—Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 
i, 1403; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 790. 


Harris, Jokn, D.D., an eminent Independent min- 
ister and scholar, was born at Ugborough, in Devonshire, 
March 8, 1802, and was admitted a student at the Hox- 
ton Academy for the education of ministers belonging 
to the Independent denomination in 1821. In 1827 he 
settled at Epsom as a minister amongst the Independ- 
ents. His first literary work, entitled The Great Teach- 
er, was favorably received; but he became most widely 
known as the successful competitor for a prize of one 
hundred guineas, offered by Dr. Conquest for the best 
essay on the subject of “ Covetousness.” Mr. Harris’s 
essay was entitled Mammon, and had a large sale, up- 
wards of thirty thousand copies haying been sold in a 
few years. He subsequently obtained two other prizes 
for essays—one entitled “ Britannia on the Condition and 
Claims of Sailors ;” the other on Missions, with the title 
The Great Commission. “On account of the reputation 
brought by these works, he received the degree of D.D. 
from Amherst College, ead was also invited to fill the 
post of president in lad3- Huntingdon’s Theological Col- 
lege at Cheshunt. Here he remained till the union of 
the three Independent colleges of Highbury, Homerton, 
and Coward in New College, when he accepted the office 
of principal, and conducted several of the theological 
courses in that institution, He filled this position with 
efficiency, and by his industry and amiable character 
contributed to the suecess which has attended this es- 
tablishment. Whilst at Cheshunt, Dr. Harris published 
the first of a series of works, in which his object was to 
illustrate the history of man from a theological point of 
view. ‘The first volume was entitled The Pre-Adamite 
Earth (1847). Tn it he displayed a great amount of 
learning, and especially an acquaintance with the nat- 
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ural sciences, which he brought to bear on his theolog- 
teal views. The second volume of the series was enti- 
ued Man Primeval (1849), in which the intellectual, 


moral, and religious character of man is discussed. A 
third volume, entitled Patriarchy, or the Family, appear- 


ed in 1854. ‘Iwo other volumes were to have completed 
the series, and to have been devoted to the ‘ State,’ or 
the political condition of man, and the ‘Church,’ or his 
religious relations; but the plan was cut short by the 


death of Dr, Harris, Dec. 21, 1856.” These writings 


evince careful study and a broad range of thought. Dr. 
Harris’s practical writings have had an immense circula- 
tion both in England and America. See Fish, Pulpit Ll- 
oquence (1857); Gilfillan, Modern Masterpieces of Pulpit 
Oratory ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 455; Brit- 
ish Quartarly Review, v, 387; N. American Review, xx, 
391; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 791. 


Harris, Robert, D.D., a pious and learned Puritan 
divine, was born in Gloucestershire, 1578, and was edu- 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. He afterwards took 
orders, and obtained the living of Hanwell, near Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire, where he was extremely useful in 
confirming the people’s minds in the Protestant faith. 
On the commencement of the Civil War he removed to 
London, and became a member of the Assembly of Di- 
vines, but appears to have taken no active part in their 
proceedings. He officiated at the church of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate Street, until 1648, when he was appointed 
president of Trinity College, which office he retained 
until his death in 1658. His works include The Way 
to True Happiness, in twenty-four sermons on the Be- 
atitudes; and A Treatise on the New Covenant, which, 
with other writings, were published in his Works, re- 
vised and collected (Lond. 1654, fol.)—Hook, Eccl. Biog. 
y, 546. 

Harris, Samuel, D.D., “was born in the county 
of Middlesex about the year 1683. He was educated in 
Merchant Taylor’s school, of which he was head boy in 
1697, and was admitted a pensioner of Peter House, 
Cambridge, May 15, 1700. Upon the foundation of the 
chair of Modern History in the University of Cambridge 
by George I in 1724, Harris was appointed the first pro- 
fessor. He died Dec. 21,1733. He was the author of, 
1. Scripture knowledge promoted by catechizing (London, 
1712, 8vo) :—2. A Commentary on the Fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, with an appendia of Queries concerning Divers 
Ancient Religious Traditions and Practices, and the sense 
of many texts of Scripture which seem to allude to or ex- 
press them (Lond. 1735 [not 1739, as frequently stated ], 
4to). In some copies this work has a different title- 
page, namely, Observations, Critical and Miscellaneous, 
on several remarkable Texts of the Old Testament, to which 
is added a Commentary, etc. Pretixed are three disser- 
tations, 1. On a Gnozer or Advocate; 2. On a Dour or 
Generation; and,3. On the ancient method of propound- 
ing important points by way of question, This work 
was published shortly after the death of the author by 
his widow. It exhibits much curious learning, and is 
several times referred to by Doddridge in his lectures.” 
—Kitto, Cyclopedia, ii, 236. 

Harris, Thaddeus Mason, D.D., a Unitarian di- 
vine, was born in Charlestown, Mass., in 1768, graduated 
A.B. at Harvard in 1787, and became pastor at Dorches- 
ter in 1793. He was librarian of Harvard College from 
1791 to 1793, and afterwards librarian of the Massachu- 
‘setts Historical Society till his death in 1842, His most 
important publication is a Natural History of the Bible 
(1793, 12mo; again in Boston, 1821, 8vo; also published 
in London, with additions, under the title Dictionary of 
the Natural History of the Bible, 1824; new ed. by Con- 
der, 1833, 12mo). This work received great praise for 
its accuracy and utility (see Horne, Bibliographical A p- 
pendix). Dr. Harris also published J/emorials of the 
Jirst Church in Dorchester (Boston, 1830, 8vo) :—Dis- 
courses on Freemasonry (Charlestown, 5801 [1801 ], 8yvo). 
See Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 792. 
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Harris, Walter, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in Lebanon, Conn,, in 1761. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1787, was ordained pastor at Dun- 
barton Aug, 26, 1789, and died Dec. 25, 1843. Dr, Har- 
ris published An Address before the Pastoral Convention 
of New Hampshire (1834), and a number of occasional 
sermons,—Sprague, Annals, ii, 277. 

Harris, William, D.D., an eminent English dis- 
senting divine, is supposed to have been born at London 


about 1675, He became pastor of a church at Crutched — 


Friars, London, in 1698. He was also for some thirty 
years one of the preachers of a Friday evening lecture 
at the Weigh-house, and succeeded Mr, Tong as lecturer 
at Salter’s Hall. He died in 1740. “He was a con- 
cise, clear, and nervous writer; his works evince a 
strong sense joined to a lively imagination, and regu- 
lated with judgment.” He was one of the continuators 
of Matthew Henry’s Commentary (those on Philippians 
and Colossians). Besides a number of occasional ser- 
mons, he wrote Funeral Discourses, in two Parts: (1) 
Consolations on the Death of our Friends; (11) Prepa- 
rations for our own Death (Lond. 1736, 8v0) :—The Life 
and Character of Dr. Thomas Manton (London, 1725, 
8yvo) :—A practical Illustration of the Book of Esther 
(London, 1787, 8vo), ete. — Darling, Cyclopedia Biblio- 
graphica, i, 1406; Bogue and Bennett, History of Dis- 
senter's, li, 372. 

Harris, William, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at Springfield, Mass., and passed A.B. 
at Harvard College in 1786. He was first licensed as a 
minister in the Congregational Church, but, on perusing 
a compend of Hooker’s Meclesiastical Polity, his mind 
and feelings were drawn to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in which he was shortly after ordained. He 
then took charge of St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead, 
and in 1802 became rector of St. Mark’s, New York. In 
1811 he was chosen president of Columbia College. In 
1816 he resigned his rectorship, and attended thereafter 
exclusively to the presidency of the college. He died 
Oct. 18, 1829. He published several occasional sermons. 
—Sprague, Annals, v, 383. 


Harrison, Witu1AmM Henry, D.D., was born Jan. 
12, 1819, in Frederick County, Md. He entered the 
preparatory department of Pennsylvania College in 1838, 
and was graduated in 1843 with the valedictory of his 
class. He early developed a taste for literary research ; 
and, while others were often engaged in recreation and 
amusement, he was in his room busily engaged im the 
investigation of some question of interest, and in the 
acquisition of knowledge. The one thing in which, 
perhaps, he excelled all others was the moral influence 
which he exercised over his companions. His very 
presence, even when he kept silent, was felt. Immedi- 
ately after his graduation in college he commenced his 
theological studies in the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg. On their completion in 1845 he was licensed 
to preach the Gospel by the Synod of Maryland. He 
was elected assistant professor of ancient languages in 
Pennsylvania College, and served for a season as general 
agent of the Parent Education Society. The following 


year he accepted a call to the English Lutheran Church - 


of Cincinnati, as he felt that he could be more useful 
and efficient in the pastoral work. Here he labored 
with great success till his death. His labors were un- 
wearied and abundant. His life was regarded as a sac- 
rifice to the cause of humanity and religion. He died 
of Asiatic cholera during the prevalence of the epidemic 
in Cincinnati, Nov. 3, 1866, and, although comparative- 
ly a young man, he was at the time of his death the se- 
nior pastor of the city. He was a good scholar, a sound 
theologian, and a clear, practical, and instructive preach~ 
er. He received the doctorate from Wittenberg Col- 
lege in 1861. (M.L.S.) 

Harrow is the rendering in the Eng. Vers. of the 
following Hebrew words: 77777, charits’ (lit. a cutting, 
hence a slice of curdled milk, “cheese,” 1 Sam. xvii, 18), 


HARSA 90. 
Rome; their religion dyed in blood; their juggling aud : 
feigned miracles, of which he wrote a book against 
them, and their equivocations.” He concluded by pro- 


claiming that in his view the Church of England came 
nearest to the primitive Church, and that its principles 


a tribulum or threshing (q. v.) sledge (2 Sam. xii, 31; 1 


Chron. xx, 3); elsewhere only the verb I7w, sadad’ 
(lit. to level off), to harrow a field (Job xxxix, 10; “break 
the clods,” Isa. xxviii, 4; Hos. x, 11). See Kitto, Daily 
bible Illust. iii, 39, vi, 897. The form of the ancient 


were not derived from 
Wickliff, Huss, or Lu- 
ther, but from the four 


first centuries after 


Christ. This defense 


was considered valid, 


and in 1628 Dr. Harsnet 


was translated to the 


archbishopric of York. 
He died in May, 1631. 
Among his works we 


jmiaig 


Modern Egyptian Khonfud, or clod-erushing machine after ploughing. 


Hebrew harrow, if any instrument properly correspond- 
ing to this term existed, is unknown. Probably it was, 
as still in Egypt (Niebuhr, 7rav. i, 151), merely a board, 
which was dragged over the fields to level the lumps. 
Among the Romans it consisted of a hurtle (crates) of 
rods with teeth (Pliny, xviii, 43; comp. Virg. Georg. i, 
94). See generally Ugolini, Comm. de re rustica vett. 
Hebr, v, 21 (in his Thesaur. xxix, p. 332 sq.); Paul- 
sen, Ackerb. p. 96. “In modern Palestine, oxen are 
sometimes turned in to trample the clods, and in some 
parts of Asia a bush of thorns is dragged over the 
surface; but all these processes, if used, occur (not after, 
but) before the seed is committed to the soil.” See 
AGRICULTURE, 
Harsa. See Tre1-Harsa. 


Har’sha (Heb. Charsha’, Rw, a Chaldaizing form, 
worker or enchanter ; Sept. ’Apoa and ‘Acacdy), one of 
the Nethinim whose descendants (or rather, perhaps, a 
place whose inhabitants) returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 52; Neh. vii, 54). B.C. ante 536. 
Schwarz (Palest, p. 116) thinks it may be identical with 
the ruins called by the Arabs Charsha (on Zimmerman’s 
map, Khuras), situated south of wady Sur, about half 
way between Beit-Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) on the W., 
and Jedur (Gedor) on the E. 


Harsnet, Samvet, archbishop of York, was born at 
Colchester in 1561; was educated as a sizer at King’s 
College, Cambridge ; and was subsequently elected fel- 
low of Pembroke Hall. In 1580 he took the degree of 
B.A., and in 1584 that of M.A. He then applied him- 
self to theology, in which he soon made his mark by a 
sermon preached in 1584 at St. Paul’s Cross (first printed 
at the end of three of Dr. Stewart’s sermons in 1658), 
in which he boldly attacked the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional predestination, then to some extent prevailing in 
the Church of England, He became successively proc- 
tor of the university in 1592, vicar of Chigwell, in Es- 
sex, in 1595, and archdeacon of Essex in 1602, but re- 
signed all these offices on being appointed rector of 
Shenfield, in Essex, and of St. Margaret’s, New Fish 
Street, London, in 1604. He became master of Pem- 
broke College in 1605, and bishop of Chichester in 1609. 
He was translated to Norwich in 1619, While in the 
latter see, the Dissenters prevailing in the House of 
Commons, he was accused before the last Parliament of 
James I of several misdemeanors, and of Romanist ten- 
dencies. He made a defense, in which, among other 
points, he says “that popery is a fire that never will be 
quiet; he had preached a thousand sermons, and noth- 
ing of popery can be imputed to him out of any of them. 
That there were divers obstacles to keep ‘him from 
popery: among them, the usurpation of the pope of 


of John Darrell, Bach- 
elor of Arts, etc. (Lond. 
1599, 4to) :— Declara- 
tion of egregious Popish 
Impostures, ete. (Lond. 
1603, 4to), against an 


exorcist named Edmonds, alias Weston, a Jesuit. See— 
Collier, Eccles. History ; Strype, Memorials ; Biog. Brit.; — 


Hook, Zccles. Biography, v, 546 sq. 

Hart (DBR, ayal', always masc., but in Psa. xlii, 1, 
joined with a fem. noun to denote a hind), a stag or male 
deer, but used by the Hebrews also to denote all the va- 
rious species of deer and antelopes, which resemble large 
rams. See Deer. The hart is reckoned among the 
clean animals (Deut. xii, 15; xiv, 5; xv, 22), and seems, 
from the passages quoted, as well as from 1 Kings iv, 
23, to have been commonly killed for food. Its activity 
furnishes an apt comparison in Isa. xxxv, 6, though in 
this respect the hind was more commonly selected by the 
sacred writers. The proper name Ajalon is derived from 
ayal, and implies that harts were numerous in the neigh- 
borhood. See Goar. The Heb. mase. noun aydl, which 
is always rendered ‘A\agoc by the Sept., denotes, there 
can be no doubt, some species of Cervide (deer tribe), 
either the Dama vulgaris, fallow-deer, or the Cervus 
Barbarus, the Barbary deer, the southern representative 
of the European stag (C. elaphus), which occurs in Tu- 
nis and the coast of Barbary. We have, however, no 
evidence that the Barbary deer ever inhab:ted Pales- 
tine, though it may have done so in primitive times, 


Cervus Barbarus, 


r 


— 
‘i. 


notice A Discovery of 
the fraudulent Practices — 
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T uist (Trav. p. 211) observed the fallow-deer on 

fount Tabor. Sir G. Wilkinson says (Anc, Egypt. i, 
“sae “The stag with branching horns figured 
i eni Hassan is also unknown in the valley of the 
Nile, but it is still seen in the vicinity of the natron 
akes, as about Tunis, though not in the desert between 
the river and the Red Sea.” This is doubtless the Cer- 
ous Barbarus. See Src. 

Most of the deer tribe are careful to conceal their 
calves after birth for a time. May there not be some 
allusion to this circumstance in Job xxxix, 1, “Canst 
thou mark when the hinds do calve?” ete. Perhaps, 
as the Sept. uniformly renders ayal by é\apoc, we may 
incline to the belief that the Cervus Barbarus is the 
deer denoted. The feminine noun Day, ayalah, oc- 

curs frequently in the O.T. See Hinb. 


Hart, Levi. D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born April 10, 1738, at Southington, Conn, He gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1760, studied under Dr. Bellamy, 
was licensed June 2, 1761, and was ordained pastor .at 
Griswold, Conn., Nov. 4, 1762, where he labored until his 

death, Oct. 27, 1808. During his long career as pastor 
he trained many young men for the ministry. In 1784 
he was made a member of Dartmouth Celege Corpora- 
tion, and of Yale in 1791. He published several occa- 
sional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 590. 


Hart, Oliver, a Baptist minister, was born in War- 
minster, Pa., July 5, 1723, joined the Baptist Church in 
1741, was licensed to preach in 1746, and was ordained 
in 1749. In that year he became pastor of the Baptist 
church in Charleston, S. C., and remained in that office 
thirty years, with eminent success both as preacher and 
pastor. In the Revolution he espoused the Whig cause 
with great ardor, and had to flee from Charleston in 1780 
to avoid falling into the hands of the British. He set- 
tled as pastor of the Baptist Church at Hopewell, N. J., 
where he died Dec. 31,1795. He published a Discourse 
on the Death of W. Tennent :—Dancing Exploded :—The 
Christian Temple :—A Gospel Church portrayed.—Bene- 
dict, Hist. of the Baptists, vol. ii; Sprague, Annals, vi, 47. 


Hartley, Davi, an English practitioner of medi- 
cine, and a philosopher of considerable, but transitory 
reputation. The Scotch school of metaphysics borrow- 
ed much from his conclusions; and the long-prevalent 
theory of Beauty, which was elaborated in Alison’s 
Principles of Taste, derived from them its cardinal doc- 
trines. Dr. Hartley occupies a notable position in the 
history of speculation on other grounds. He presented 
a curious example of the partial conciliation of Des 
Cartes, Newton, and Locke; he inaugurated the impulse 
which transmuted the system of the last of these great 
men into the materialism of the French Encyclopedia ; 
he preceded Bonnet, of Geneva, in applying physiolog- 
ical observation to psychological discussion, and thus 
became the precursor of Cabanis and Broussais, of Mole- 
schott and Huxley. He was contemporary with Col- 
lier, and Berkeley, and Hume, and Reid. While the 
two first were undermining the philosophy of Locke by 
questioning the credibility of the senses, and Hume was 
achieving a similar result by impugning the evidences 
of consciousness, to be imperfectly refuted by Reid’s 
exaggeration of the reliability of external perception, 
Hartley was still further invalidating the authority of 
Locke by proposing a purely mechanical explanation of 
the processes of thought. He is thus even more note- 
worthy for his relations to the revolutions of opinion in 
the 18th century than for the positive additions he is 
supposed to have made to the science of the humatti 
mind. He was one of the dominant spirits of that agi- 
tation of the intellectual waters which heralded and 
produced the political convulsions of the last century. 
‘At the same time, he is the link between widely sepa- 
rated dogmas: fwmishing a bond between Des Cartes 
and Stewart ; connecting Locke with Condillac and 
French sensationalism; reviving neglected positions of 
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Aristotle, and prefiguring many of the latest manifesta- 
tions of scientific materialism. 

Life-—The biography of Dr, Hartley is singularly 
devoid of salient incidents and of general interest. He 
belonged to that numerous class of very worthy men 
who run their eminently useful career without experi- 
encing or occasioning violent excitement of any kind. 
But for his philosophical productions, his epitaph might 
have been Vivens moriensque fefellit. He was the son 
of a respectable clergyman, and was born Aug. 30, 1708, 
at Armley, Yorkshire, of which parish his father was 
vicar. He completed his education at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and was designed for the paternal vocation, 


But he was induced to divert his attention to medicinef 


in consequence of scruples about subscribing the XX XIX 
Articles, for religious opinion within the bosom of the 
Anglican Church was much divided at the time by the 
recent issues of the “ Bangorian Controversy.” His 
experience was frequently repeated in other cases in the 
ensuing years. He retained, however, the fervent but 
simple piety appropriate to his meditated profession, 
and never withdrew his interest from the subjects which 
attract the intelligent theologian. He informs us that 
the seeds of his own doctrine began to germinate when 
he was twenty-five years of age, though their elabora~ 
tion was not completed till he was more than forty. 
His views were given to the world in 1749, in a work 
entitled Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duties, his 
Expectations. We survived its publication about eight 
years, and died at Bath Aug. 28, 1757, when within a 
fortnight of completing his fifty-third year. His life 
had been expended in the diligent and kindly pursuit of 
his calling at Newark, Bury St. Edmund’s, London, and 
Bath. 

Mackintosh and Coleridge, while presenting diverse 
views of Hartley’s doctrine, are lavish of encomiums 
upon his virtues and purity of character. A very brief 
and very dry biography was composed by his son, with 
filial regard and quaint delineation. A few fragments 
from this recondite production will present the philoso- 
pher “in the habit and manner as he lived.” “ His 
person was of middle size, and well proportioned. His 
complexion fair, his features regular and handsome. 
His countenance open, ingenuous, and animated. He 
was peculiarly neat in person and attire. He lived in 
personal intimacy with the learned men of his age,” 
among whom are enumerated Law, bishop of Carlisle ; 
Butler, bishop of Durham; Warburton, bishop of Glouces- 
ter; Hoadley, successively bishop of Bangor, Hereford, 
and Winchester; Pope and Young; Dr. Jortin and Dr. 
Byrom; Hawkins, Browne, and Hooke, the forgotten 
historian of Rome. The list is sufficiently heterogene- 
ous. “His mind was formed to benevolence and uni- 
versal philanthropy. His genius was penetrating and 
active, his industry indefatigable, his philosophical ob- 
servations and attentions unremitting. His natural 
temper was gay, cheerful, and sociable. He was ad- 
dicted to no vice in any part of his life, neither to pride, 
nor to sensuality, nor intemperance, nor ostentation, nor 
envy, nor to any sordid self-interest ; but his heart was 
replete with every contrary virtue.” 

Philosophy. — Hartley neither proclaimed nor pro- 
duced any scheme of speculation, nor did he pretend 
that his views were charactezized by any marked de- 
gree of originality. He investigated and endeavored 
to explain certain phenomena of the human mind, and 
to discover the machinery of thought. He has be- 
queathed a doctrine which has been in part generally 
adopted, and which has been frequently exaggerated 
by admirers who have repudiated, ignored, or been ig- 
norant of the characteristic ground-work on which it 
had been erected. The source and filiation of his tenets 
have been indicated by him with what Sir James Mack- 


| intosh conceives to have been extravagant generosity. 


Hartley’s acknowledgments are, however, made in igno- 
rance of his much larger, but more remote obligations 
to Aristotle, “About eighteen years ago,” says he, m 
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Mackintosh rightly disregards the claims of Gay, but : 
Tt is largely in- 


the preface of his work, “I was informed that the Rey. 
Mr. Gay, then living, asserted the possibility of deduc- 


ing all our intellectual pleasures and pains from associa- 


tion. ‘This put me upon considering the power of asso- 
ciation. By degrees many disquisitions foreign to the 
doctrine of association, or, at least, not immediately 
connected with it, intermixed themselves.” “TI think, 
however, that I cannot. be called a system maker, since 
I did not first form a system, aud then suit the facts to 
it, but was carried on by a train of thoughts from one 
thing to another, frequently without any express de- 
sign, or even any previous suspicion of the consequences 
that might arise.” Assuredly this is neither a syste- 
matic nor a philosophical method of procedure, But 
this easy disagation of thought explains the instability, 
want of consistency, and partial incoherence of Hart- 
ley’s speculations. It also explains the facility and un- 
suspected inconsequence with which a portion of the 
doctrine has been separated from its accompaniments for 
special acceptance and development. 

The characteristic tenets of Hartley have been very 
clearly and concisely stated by Morell. “The objects 
of the external world affect in some manner the extreme 
ends of the nerves, which spread from the brain as a 
centre to every part of the body. This affection pro- 
duces a vibration, which is continued along the nerve 
by the agency of an elastic ether until it reaches the 
brain, where it produces the phenomenon we term sen- 
sation. When a sensation has been experienced several 
times, the vibratory movement from which it arises ac- 
quires the tendency to repeat itself spontaneously, even 
when the external object is not present. These repeti- 
tions, or relics of sensation, are ideas, which in their 
turn possess the property of recalling each other by vir- 
tue of mutual association among themselves. ... . 
The subordinate effects of these principles are easy to 
be imagined. [If all our ideas are but relics of sensa- 
tions, and all excited spontaneously by the laws of asso- 
ciation, it is abundantly evident that the power of the 
will must be a nonentity, that man can really have no 
control of his own mind, that he is the creature of irre- 
sistible necessity. Hartley was accordingly a firm nec- 
essarian. Another natural effect of the theory of vibra- 
tions is'materialism.” The pernicious consequences of 
their dogmas are perspicaciously displayed by Coleridge, 
who had at one time been so devoted to their teachings 
that he bestowed the name of their author upon his son, 
Hartley Coleridge. 

In this speculation there are three distinct but inti- 
mately connected doctrines. 1. The theory of the asso- 
ciation of ideas. 2. The physiological and physical 
mode of accounting for this association and for percep- 
tion by the vibrations of an elastic ether through the 
medullary substance of the nerves. 3, The assertion of 
the necessity of human actions. The last of these con- 
nects itself with the optimism of Leibnitz and the fatal- 
ism of Spinoza, through King’s Origin of Evil. The 
second dogma was early abandoned, at least in the form 
in which it was presented by this author. It was not 
entirely novel, but it was the most original portion of 
Hartley’s labors, and through it he mainly influenced 
the development of the French philosophy. It was 
suggested by one of the queries in Newton’s Optics, and 
may be traced through the animal spirits of Locke and 
Des Cartes, and the vortices and elastic ether of Des 
Cartes to the earlier philosophers, and up to Epicurus 
and Leucippus. It may merit renewed consideration if 
the physiological psychology now in prospect should 
gain acceptance. The doctrine of Association is re- 
garded as being peculiarly Hartley's own. It was not 
altogether novel: he himself ascribes its first suggestion 
to Gay. It is presupposed in many suggestions of 
Locke, and is descended from a more remote and illus- 
trious ancestry, which runs back to the Stagyrite—the 
reputed fountain of so much error, the father of so much 
wisdom. It received, howeyer, such an ingenious and 
extensive development from Hartley that Sir James 
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wrongly neglects earlier obligations. 
corporated into recent schemes of metaphysics, ethics, 
and zesthetics, but severed from the mechanical hypoth- 
esis which gave it its chief originality and its distine- 
tive complexion. In this mutilated form it possesses 
unquestionable truth; but still it is only an imperfect 
explanation of a limited class of mental and moral phe- 
nomena, and is easily pressed, as it has often been push- 
ed, to absurd and hazardous conclusions, Coleridge has 
forcibly signalized its dangers, and has declared that, 
wherever it deviates from the simpler exposition of Aris- 
totle, it declines into error and immoral courses. 

Literature.—Hartley, Observations on Man, his Frame, 
his Duty, his Expectations, with Notes and Additions by 
Herman Andrew Pistorius (Lond. 1791, 3 vols. 8vo), An 
abridgment of the original edition had been published by 
Dr. Priestley (Lond. 1775), with the omission of the doc- 
trine of vibrations and vibratiuncules. It is from this” 
mutilated presentment that the theory of Association 
has been principally derived. Hume, /nguiry concern- 
ing the Human Understanding, sec. ii-vii; Reid, On the 
Intellectual Powers, Essay ii, ch. ii, ed. Hamilton—un- 
fortunately, Sir William never supplied the notes to 
Reid, which he indicates by numbers: Mackintosh, On 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy; Dugald Stewart, 
On the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political 
Philosophy (Philosophical Essays, Works, edit. Sir W. 
Hamilton); Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ch. v-vii; 
Morell, History of Modern Philosophy. (G. ¥. H.) 

Hartlib, Samuet, an English writer of the 17th 
century, was born of Polish Protestant parents. He 
came to England about 1640, took an active part in the 
theological questions of the day, and endeavored to 
bring about a union of the different churches. He af- 
terwards deyoted himself to the improvement of agri- 
culture, etc. Having spent all his fortune in these at~- 
tempts, he received from Cromwell a pension of £300, 
which was suppressed at the Restoration. He spent the 
latter part of his life in retirement, and perhaps in want. 
The exact time of his death is unknown. He wrote A 
Relation of that which hath been lately attempted to pro- 
cure Ecclesiastical Peace among Protestants (Lond. 1641) : 
—Considerations concerning England’s Reformation in 
Church and State (1647, 4to):—Twisses doubting con- 
science resolved (1652, 8vo) ; some works on Husbandry, 
etc. Milton addressed his Essay on Education to Hart- 
lib. See Gentleman's Magazine, xxii; Censura litera- 
ria, Vol. ii; Chalmers, General Biographical Diction- 
ary. 


Hartmann, Anron Turopor, a German Protestant 
theologian and Orientalist, was born at Diisseldorf June 
25,1774, He studied at Osnabruck, Dortmund, and Gét- 
tingen. After being successively co-rector of the gymna- 
sium of Soest in 1797, rector of the gymnasium of Her- 
ford in 1799, and professor in that of Oldenburg in 1804, 
he was appointed professor of theology in the Universi- 
ty of Rostock in 1811. He died at Rostock April 21, 
1838. He is especially known for his works on antiqui- 
ties, and on Hebrew-and Arabic literature, the principal 
of which are Aufkldrung ti, Asien f. Bibelforscher (Ol- 
denburg, 1806-7, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Die Hebrderin am Putz- 
tische u. als Braut (Amst. 1809-1810, 3 vols, 8yo) :—Sup- 
plementa ad J. Buxtorfii et W. Gesenii Lewic. (Rostock, 
1813, 4to) :—Thesauri Lingue Hebraice e Michna au- 
gendi (Rostock, 1825-1826, 3 parts, 4to) :—Linguistische 
Linleitung in d. Studium der Biicher des A. T. (Rostock, 
1818, 8v0) :—Hist. Krit. Forschungen iiber die Bildung, d. 
Zeitalter u. Plan d. fiinf Biicher Moses (Rostock et Gus- 
trow, 1831, 8vo):—Die enge Verbindung d. A. T. mit d. 
N. (Hamb. 1831, 8vo) :—Blicke in d. Geist d. Urchristen- 
thums (Dusseldorf, 1802, 8vo). See Haag, La France 
Protestante ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 474, 


Hartwig, Joun CHRISTOPHER, came to America as 
chaplain to a German regiment in the service of Eng- 
land during the first French war, as it is called, He 
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was a member of the first Lutheran synod held in this 
country in 1748, His first regular charge combined sev- 
_ eral congregations in Hunterdon Co., N.J. He labored 
for a brief period in Pennsylvania, but the larger portion 
of his ministry was spent in the state of New York. 
He died in 1796. The manner of his death furnishes a 
remarkable instance of the power of the imagination. 
Forty years before, the impression from a dream on his 
birthday, that he would live just forty years longer, had 
become so strong that he felt persuaded the dream would 
be fulfilled, and his life protracted to the close of his 
_ eightieth year. On the day preceding its completion 
he came to the residence of the Hon. J. R. Livingston, 
and announced that he had come to his house to die. 
In the evening he conducted the family devotions, and 
the next morning arose in apparent health. He break- 
fasted with the family, and entered freely into conver- 
sation until the approach of the hour, as he supposed, 
for his departure; 11 o’clock A.M. <A few minutes before 
the time, he requested permission to retire. Mr. Liy- 
ingston, unobserved by him, followed, and noticed that 
he was undressing. Just as the clock tolled the hour, 
he was in the act of removing the stock from the neck; 
at that moment he fell back and expired. Notwith- 
standing his eccentricities, he possessed many noble qual- 
ities, and his name will ever be associated with the in- ' 
stitution in Otsego Co., N. Y., which bears his name, and 
of which he may be said to be the founder. The tract 
of land he received for his services as chaplain he be- 
queathed principally for the establishment of a theolog- 
ical and missionary institution for the instruction of pi- 
ous young men for the Lutheran ministry, and for the 
education of Indians in the Christian religion as mis- 
sionaries among their own tribes. (M. L.S.) 


Ha’rum (Heb. Harum’, 074, elevated; Sept. ’Ia- 
peip), the father of Aharhel, the “ families” of which lat- 


ter are enumerated among the posterity of Coz, of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 8). B.C. post 1612. 


Haru’maph (Heb. Charumaph’, 72975, snub-nosed; 
Sept. Eowpud@ v.r.'Eowpad), “father” of Jedaiah, which 
latter was one of the priests who repaired part of the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii,10). B.C. ante 446. 


Ha’ruphite (Heb. Charuphi’, 95175, with the art.; 
for which the Masoretic margin more correctly reads 
457M, Hariphite ; Sept. "Apovdi v. r. XapudujX, Vulg. 
Haruphites), an epithet of Shephatiah, one of the brave 
adventurers who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, | 
5); so called, probably, as being a native of Harirn. 
“ Josabad the Gederathite,” of the preceding verse, was 
probably from the same place; and as he was so called 
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from being a resident of Gedor (q. v.), it would seem 
that the epithet “Haruphite” was an equivalent one, as 


a descendant from Hareph (q, v.), the founder of Geder 
(1 Chron, ii, 51). 


Ha’ruz (Heb. Charuts’, YN, eager, as in Prov. xii, 
27, ete.; Sept. 'Apovc), a citizen of Jotbah, and father 
of Meshullemeth, who became the wife of king Manas- 


seh, and mother of king Amon (2 Kings xxi, 19), B.C. 
ante 664. 


Harvard, Jonny, founder of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was born in England, studied at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he became A.M. in 1635, and 
entered into the ministry among the Dissenters. Emi- 
grating to America, he became pastor of a Congrega- 
tional society at Charlestown, Mass., where he preached 
but a short time, and died Sept. 14,1638. In his will 
he left a legacy of nearly £800 to the high-school of 
Cambridge. This bequest laid the foundation of the 
ee to which the trustees gave the name of its bene- 
actor. 


Harvest (1°), hatsir’, i. e. reaping; Sepuspoc), 
the season of gathering grain or fruits. In general, this 
fell, as now in Palestine, in the middle of April or Abib 


, (John iv, 35), although in many parts, e. g. at Jericho 


(whose inhabitants were the first to present the first- 
fruits, Mishna, Pesach, iv, 8), it began as early as March 


(Shaw, Trav. p. 291). (See Gerdes, De tempore messis 


Hebreorum, Utrecht, 1720.) Dr. Robinson says: “On 
the 4th and 5th of June, the people of Hebron were just 
beginning to gather their wheat; on the 11th and 12th, 
the threshing-floors on the Mount of Olives were in full 
operation. We had already seen the harvest in the 
same state of progress on the plains of Gaza on the 19th 
of May; while at Jericho, on the 12th of May, the thresh- 
ing-floors had nearly completed their work” (Bib. Res. ii, 
99, 100). On the sixteenth day of the first month, Abib 


_or Nisan (Josephus, A nf, iii, 10, 5), a handful of ripe ears 
/ was offered before the Lord as the first-fruits; after 


which it was lawful to put the sickle to the corn (Lev. 
xxiii, 9-14). (See Schramm, De manipulo hordeaceo, 
Frekft. a. 0.1706.) The harvest is described as begin- 
ning with the barley, and with the festival of the Pass- 
over (Ley. xxiii, 9-14; 2 Sam. xxi, 9, 10; Ruth ii, 23), 
and ending with the wheat (Gen. xxx, 14; Exod. xxxiv, 
22), and with the festival of Pentecost (Exod. xxiii, 16). 
(See Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 684.) In the most ancient 
times the corn was plucked up by the roots. When the 
sickle was used, the wheat was either cropped off under 
the ear, or cut close to the ground; in the former case, 
the straw was afterwards plucked up for use; in the lat- 
ter, the stubble was left and burnt on the ground for 
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Ancient Egyptian Harvest scene. (From Wilkinson.) 
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manure (Isa. xvii, 5; Job xxiv, 24). The sheaves were 
collected into a heap, or remoyed to the threshing-floor 
(Gen, xxxvii, 7; Lev. xxiii, 10-15; Ruth ii, 7-15; Job 
xxiv, 10, Jer. ix, 22; Mic. iv, 12; Amos u, 13). > In 
Palestine at the present day, the grain is not bound into 
sheaves, but is gathered into two large bundles, which 
are carried home on either side of the backs of animals 
(Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 323). The reapers were 
the owners and their children, and men and women 
servants (Ruth ii, 4, 8, 21, 23; John iv, 36; James v, 4). 
Refreshments were provided for them, especially drink, 
of which the gleaners were often allowed to partake 
(Ruth ii, 9); so in the Egyptian scenes we see reapers 
drinking, and the gleaners applying to share the draught. 
The time of harvest was a season of very great enjoy- 
ment, especially when the crops had been plentiful (Psa. 
exxvi, 1-6; Isa.ix,3). The harvest in Scripture is like- 
wise put for a time of destruction (Hos. vi, 11), according 
to Newcome; but, according to Horsley, for a time of 
mercy. Of the former sense there is an example in Jer. 
li, 83, plainly referring to the judgments of God upon 
Babylon. So in the oracle concerning Damascus (Isa. 
xvii, 5), as Lowth observes, the king of Assyria shali 
sweep away the whole body of the people, as the reap- 
er strips off the whole crop of corn, and the remnant 
shall be no more in proportion than the scattered ears 
left to the gleaner. In Joel iii, 13, the last words ex- 
plain the figurative language which precedes: they are 
ripe for excision. The same comparison is used in Rey. 
xiv, 14; xv, 18, where the person referred to as execu- 
ting vengeance is Jesus Christ himself, though angels 
assist in the execution. But harvest is also used in a 
good sense, as in Matt. ix, 87; Luke x,2; John iv, 35. 
So in Jer. viii, 20, “The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved;” i. e. the time in which 
we expected to be saved is past. The harvest, in agri- 
cultural reckoning, is considered to be the end of the 
season, being the time appointed for gathering in the 
fruits of the earth, and finishing the labors of the year. 
So, in Matt. xiii, 39, our Lord says, “ The harvest is the 
end of the world, and the reapers are the angels.” In 
Matt. ix, 36, our Lord, seeing multitudes coming to hear 
him, remarks, “The harvest truly is plenteous;” i. e. 
many are willing to receive instruction. See AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


Harwood, Epwanp, a learned Unitarian minister, 
was born in 1729 in Lancashire. In 1754 he became 
master of a school at Congleton, in Cheshire, from whence 
he removed in 1765 to Bristol, where he was ordained 
over a Presbyterian congregation. In 1768 he obtained 
his degree of D.D. from Edinburgh, through the inter- 
est of Dr. Chandler, whose daughter he married. His 
character, however, was so immoral that his congrega- 
tion dismissed him; on which he came to London, 
where he supported himself by teaching the classics 
and correcting the press. He died poor in 1794, His 
principal works are, 1. A View of the various editions of 
the Greek and Roman Classics (London, 4th edit., 1791, 
12mo) :—2, An Introduction to the New Testament (Lond. 
1773-81, 2 vols. 8vo) :—8. An edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment (2 vols. 8vo) :—4, A Liberal Translation of the New 
Testament into polite English (or, in other words, a bur- 
lesque of the sacred Scriptures) (Lond. 1768, 2 vols. 8yo) : 
—). The New Testament, collated with the most approved 
MSS., with select Notes (1776, 2 vols. 12mo). See Gen- 
tleman’s Mag. vols. 1xii-lxiv; Watt, Bibl. Britannica. 


Hascall, DantEz, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Bennington, Vt., Feb. 24, 1782, graduated at Middlebury 
College in 1806, and afterwards studied theology while 
engaged as a teacher in Pittsfield, Mass. In 1808 he 
became pastor of the Baptist church in Elizabethtown, 
Essex Co., N. Y., where he was ordained Sept. 7th, and 
in 1813 he accepted a call from the Baptist Church of 


Hamilton, N.Y. In 1815 he began to receive pupils in 


theology, and after establishing the Baptist Education 
Society of New York in 1817, his little school was in 


HASENUAH 


ological Institution” (now Madison University), which 
was opened under his charge, and to which he after- 
wards exclusively devoted himself, dissolving his pas- 


toral connection in 1828. He however left it in 1835, 
and gave his attention to an academy which, two years 


before, had been started mainly through his agency in 
Florence, Oneida Co., N. Y. In 1848 he resumed his 
ministerial labors as pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Lebanon, N. Y. He died June 28,1852, Mr. Hascall’s 
publications were, Elements of Theology, designed for 
family reading and Bible-classes; a smaller work of the 
same kind for Sabbath-schools; Caution against False 
Philosophy, a sermon (1817); and a pamphlet entitled 
Definitions of the Greck Bapto, Baptizo, ete. (1818).— 
Sprague, Annals, vi, 547. 

Hasadi’ah (Heb. Chasadyuh’, 1°90", favored by 
Jehovah ; Sept.’Acadia), one of the five sons of Pedaiah 


(not of Zerubbabel, who was a sixth), of the descendants” 


of David (1 Chron. iii, 20) ; probably the same otherwise 
called JusHAB-HEseED in the same verse (see Strong’s 
Harm. and Expos. of the Gospels, p. 17). B.C. cir. 536. 

Hasenkamp, the family name of several German 
theologians. 

JOHANN GERHARD was born in Wechte, Prussia, June 
12,1736. Having become a student at the Academy of 
Lingen, 1753-55, he distinguished himself by an eager 
thirst for knowledge, and by great earnestness of relig- 
ious activity. For preaching without license he was 
several times arrested. After eleven years’ suspension 
he was made rector of the Gymnasium in Duisburg in 
1766, and soon after married, and settled down earnestly 
to his work of restoring the fallen fortunes of the gym- 
nasium. His religious tendencies always inclined him 
to favor pietism, and to urge the necessity of deep Chris- 
tian experience. He therefore sympathized fully with 
Collenbusch (q. v.) and Oetinger (q. v.). He was again 
suspended as a “mystic” and disturber, but was soon re- 
stored by the higher Church authorities at Berlin. He 
died July 10,1771. His-autobiography, extending to 
1766, and continued by his son, was published in the 
journal Wahrheit z. Gottscligkeit (vol. ii, 5, 6, 1836). He 
also published Predigteam. d. Geschmack der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte (Frankfort, 1772). His other writings are 
of little importance. 

FriepricH ARNOLD, his half-brother, born Jan. 11, 
1747, succeeded Johann as rector of Duisburg, and mar- 
ried his widow. Following in the footsteps of his broth- 
er, he shared his religious opinions and feelings, and 
wrote several pamphlets in exposition of the views of 
the so-called “mystical” school of Stilling and Lavater, 
He also wrote against Semler and other rationalists, who 
fared badly under his fiery attacks. See his U. die rer- 
dunkelnde Aufklérung (Duish. 1789) :—Briefe iiber Pro- 
pheten (Duisb. 1791), ete. He died in 1795. 

JOHANN HEINRICH, another brother, was born Sept. 


19,1750. After helping his parents until he was sixteen - 


years old, he began his studies, was from 1776 to 1779 
rector at Emmerich, and, having been appointed. pastor 
of a small congregation near Altona, remained there 
during the last thirty-five years of his life. The loneli- 
ness of his life in the solitude of his remote parish influ- 
enced his character, yet he is the most genial of the 
three brothers, as is seen in his Christliche Schriften 
(Munster, 1816-19, 2 vols.). He died July 17, 1814.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ; Pierer, Universal-Lewikon, 8. v. 
(J. N. P.) 

Hasenu’ah, or rather Senvan (AND, a brist- 


ling | Gesen.] or hated [ Fiirst], with the art. ONE, 
has-Senuah’), the name of two Benjamites (but the 
name has the fem. termination). 

1. (Sept. “Acavoud, Eng. Vers. “THasenuah.”) Fa- 
ther of Hodaviah and ancestor of Sallu, which last was 
a chief resident of Jerusalem, apparently after the Cap- 
tivity, (1 Chron. ix, 7). B.C. ante 536. 

2. (Sept. 'Acava, Eng. Vers. “Senuah,”) Father of 
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h, which latter was “second over the city,” after 
e return from Babylon (Neh, xi, 9). B.C. cir. 440. 


_ Hashabi’ah (Heb. Chashabyah’, 73m [and in 

1 Chron. xxv, 3; xxvi, 20; 2 Chron. XXX, 9, the pro- 
longed form Chashabya’hu, 193M), regarded by Je- 
— hovah; Sept. ’AosBi, "AowB, ’AceBiac, ’Acapia, ‘etc,), 
the name of at least nine descendants of Levi. 


1. Son of Amaziah and father of Malluch, of the fam- 


‘ily of Merari (1 Chron, vi, 45), B.C. long ante 1014, 


2. A son of Jeduthun, appointed by David over the 
twelfth course of Levitical singers (1 Chron. xxv, 3, 19). 
B.C. 1014. 

3. Son of Kemuel, of Hebron, appointed by David at 


the head of the officers to take charge of the sacred rev- 


enue west of the Jordan (1 Chron, xxvi, 30; xxvii, 17). 
B.C. 1014. 

4. One of the chief Levites who made voluntary of- 
ferings of victims for the renewal of the Temple services 
under Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv, 9). B.C. 623. 

5. Son of Bunni and father of Azrikam, of the family 
of Merari (1 Chron, ix, 14; Neh. xi, 15). B.C. consid- 
erably ante 440, 

6. Son of Mattaniah and father of Bani, Levites 
(Neh, xi, 22). B.C. ante 440. 

7. One of the chief priests intrusted by Ezra with 
the bullion and other valuables for the sacred vessels at 
Jerusalem (Ezra viii, 24). He is probably the same 
whose father Hilkiah is mentioned in Neh. xii, 21. B.C. 
536. 

8. A descendant of Merari, who complied with Ezra’s 
summons for persons to perform the proper Levitical 
functions at Jerusalem (Ezra viii, 19). B.C. 536, 

9. A chief of the Levites (Neh. xii, 24), “ruler of the 
half part of Keilah,” who repaired part of the walls of 
Jerusalem (iii, 17), and subscribed the covenant of fidel- 
jty to Jehovah (x,11). B.C. 446-410. 


Hashab’nah (Heb. Chashabnah’, 2207, prob. 
for ma0M, Hashabiah ; Sept. ’EoaBava, Vulg. Haseb- 
na), one of the chief of the people who subscribed Ne- 
hemiah’s covenant (Neh. x, 25). B.C. cir. 410. 


Hashabni’ah (Heb. Chashabneyah’, 193237, i. q. 
m230M, Hashabnah ; Sept.’ AcBavia, De/3ar), the name 
of two men about the time of the return from Babylon. 

1. Father of Hattush, which latter repaired part of 
the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 10). B.C. ante 446. 

2. One of the Levites appointed by Ezra to interpret 
the law to the people (Neh. ix, 5). B.C. cir. 410. 


Hashbad’ana (Heb. Chashbaddanah’, mI72SN, for 
m272 auxin, consideration in judging, perh. q. da. consid- 
erate judge ; Sept. "AcaBadua, Vulg. Hasbadana), one 
of thcse who stood at Ezra’s left hand while he read the 
law to the people (Neh. viii, 4). B.C. cir. 410. 

Hash-Baz. See Maner-Suavar-Hasu-Baz. 

Ha’shem (Heb. Hashem’, D7, perh. i. q. OWN, 
Sut; Sept’Acap, Vulg. Aasem), a native of Gizoh, and 
ancestor of two of David’s heroes (1 Chron. xi, 34; the 
JASHEN (q. vy.) of 2 Sam. xxiii, 32). B.C. ante 1014, 

Hashishim. See AsSAssINs. 

Hashmannim (Hebrew Chashmannim’, D920; 
Sept. mpéo Perc, Vulg. legati), a plur. form occurring only 
in the Heb. of Psa. Ixviii, 31: “ Hashmannim [ A. Vers. 
“princes” ] shall come out of Egypt, Cush shall make 
ther hands to hasten to God.” The word has usually 
been derived from the Arabic Mashmin, rich, hence in- 
fuential or noble; but a derivation from the civil name 
of Hermopolis Magna in the Heptanomis, preserved in 
the modern Arabic Ashmunyen, “the two Ashmitins,” 
seems more reasonable. The ancient Egyptian name 1s 
Ha-shmen or Hashmin, “the abode of eight ;” the sound 
of the signs for eight, however, we take alone from the 
Coptic, and Brugsch reads them Sesennu (Geog. Inschr. 
i, 219, 220), but hardly on conclusive grounds. If we 
suppose that Hashmannim is a proper name and signi- 
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fies Hermopolites, the mention might be explained by 
the circumstance that Hermopolis Magna was the great 
city of the Egyptian Hermes, Thoth, the god of wisdom ; 
and the meaning might therefore be that even the wisest 
Egyptians should come to the Temple, as well as the 


distant Cushites,—Smith, s.v. We may add that the 
name Hasmonean, which was given to the Maccabees or 


Jewish princes in the interval between the O. and N. T., 


was, it is supposed, derived from Hashmannim (Heng- 
stenberg, Psalms, ii, 369). 

Hashmo’nah (Heb. Chashmonah’, 12°7221, fat- 
ness ; Sept. ’Aocewwrd, v. x. ’AceApwva and DeAuwa), 
the thirtieth station of the Israelites during their wan- 
dering, situated not far from Mount Hor (Moseroth), in 
the direction of the desert (Numb. xxxiii, 29, 30); ap- 
parently near the intersection of wady el-Jerafeh with 
wady el-Jeib, in the Arabah. See Exope. 

Ha’shub (Heb. Chashshub’, aun, intelligent ; Sept. 
"Acov, in Neh. xi, 15 ’Acoov{3, in 1 Chron. ix, 14’ Ao ; 
Vulg. Hasub, in 1 Chron. ix, 14 Hassub), the name of 
two or three men about the time of the return from 
Babylon. H 

1. A Levite of the family of Merari, son of Azrikam 
and father of Shemaiah, which last was one of those 
resident in the “villages of the Netophathites,” and 
having general oversight over the Temple (Neh. xi, 15; 
1 Chron. ix, 14, in which latter passage the name is 
more accurately Anglicized “Hasshub”). B.C. ante 440. 

2. A person who repaired part of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem opposite his house (Neh. iii, 21); perhaps the same 
with the foregoing. B.C. 446. 

3. “Son” of Pahath-Moab, and one of those who re- 
paired part of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 11). B.C. 
446. He is probably the same with one of the chief 
Israelites who joined in the sacred covenant of Nehemi- 
ah (Neh. x, 23) B.C. cir. 410. 

Hashu’bah (Heb. Chashubah’, nan, esteemed, a 
Chaldaizing form for 2451; Sept. ’Agepd, Vulg. asa- 
ban), one of the five sons (exclusive of Zerubbabel) of 
Pedaiah, the descendant of David (1 Chron. iii, 20); 
not of Zerubbabel, as at first appears (see Sirong’s Har- 
mony and Expos. of the Gospels, p.17). B.C. cir. 536. 

Ha’shum (Heb. Chashum’, pwn, opulent ; Sept. 
Aootm, Aonp, Hoapt, ‘Qoaje, "Hoap), the name ap- 
parently of two or three men about the time of the Cap- 
tivity. 

1. An Israelite whose posterity (or rather, perhaps, a 
place whose inhabitants), to the number of 223 males, 
or 328 in all, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii, 19; Neh. vii, 22); some of whom afterwards 
divorced their Gentile wives (Ezra x, 33). The asso- 
ciated names seem to indicate a locality in the north- 
western part of the territory of Benjamin. B.C. ante 
536, 

2. One of those who stood at Ezra’s left hand while 
he was reading the law to the people (Neh. vill, 4); 
probably the same with one of the chief of the people 


who subscribed Nehemiah’s covenant (Neh. x, 18). B.C. _ 


cir. 410, 
Hashu’pha (Neh. vii, 46). See Hasupna. 


Haskell, Dani, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Preston, Conn., June, 1784. He graduated at 
Yale College, 1802; was installed pastor in Burlington, 
Vt., April 10, 1810, where he remained until 1821, when 
he was made president of the University of Vermont. 
He resigned this office in 1824, and died Aug. 9, 1848. 
Mr. Haskell published an ordination sermon (1814) ; with 
the assistance of J.C. Smith, A Gazetteer of the United 
States (1843, 8vo) ; Chronological View of the World 
(1845, 12mo) ; and a few occasional discourses. He also 
edited McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary, published 
by the Harpers (1843-44).—Sprague, Annals, ii, 526. 

Hasmonzans. See Asmonaan, 


Ffaspeya (N"DOM), a river and town of Palestine, 


Bu 
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from Esau have I withheld these privileges and bless- 


near Lebanon, mentioned in the Talmud (Demay, ii) ; 
according to Schwarz (Palest. p. 65), identical with the 
modern Arabic Koroni, near the source of the Jordan; 
evidently the modern Hasbeia, an important place in 
that region (Robinson, Researches, new ed. iii, 380). 


Has’rah (Heb. Chasrah’, 1017, poverty ; Sept. ’Eo- 
soi v.r. Apac, Vuig. Hasra), the father (or mother) of 
Tikbath, and grandfather of Shallum, which last was 
husband of Huldah the prophetess (2 Chron. xxxiv, 22). 
The parallel passage (2 Kings xxii, 14) gives the name, 
prob. by transposition, in the form Harwas (0771, 
Sept. ’Aode, Vulg. Araas). Hasrah is said to have been 
“keeper of the wardrobe,” perhaps the sacerdotal vest- 
ments; if, indeed, that epithet does not rather refer to 
Shallum. B.C. considerably ante 623, 

Hassan. See Assassrns. 

Hasse, Friepricn Rupotr, a German theologian, 
was born at Dresden June 29,1808. After studying at 
Leipzic and Berlin, he established himself, in 1834, at 
the university of the latter city as privatdocent ; in 1836 
he became extraordinary professor of Church History at 
the University of Greifswald, and in 1841 ordinary pro- 
fessor at the University of Bonn. Subsequently he was 
also appointed consistorial councillor. He died im 1862. 
His principal work is the excellent monograph Anselm 
von Canterbury (Leips. 1843-52, 2 vols.), one of the best 
works of this class, and which had the merit of causing 
a more scientific treatment of the history of scholasti- 
cism. His Geschichte des alten Bundes (Leips. 1863) is 
a course of lectures, and, as such, is meritorious. His 
Kirchengeschichte was published after his death by Koh- 
ler (Leips. 1864, 3 vols.). See Krafft, /. 2. Hasse (Bonn, 
1865); Studien u. Kritkien, 1867, p. 823. 

Hassena’ah (Neh. iii,3). See Senaau. 

Has’shub (1 Chron. ix, 14). See HAsHus. 

Hasu’pha (Heb. Chasupha’, RDU, uncovered ; 
Sept. "Acoudd, Acada; Vulg. Harupha), one of the 
Nethinim whose descendants returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 43; Neh. vii, 46, in which lat- 
ter passage the name is less correctly Anglicized “ Hash- 
upha”). B.C. ante 536. 


Hat is the rendering of the Eng. Bible for the Chald. 
NbaID (karbela’, according to Gesenius from ban, to 
gird or clothe, as in 1 Chron. xy, 27), a mantle or pal- 
lium (Dan. iii, 21; marg. “ turbans”). See Dress. 


Ha’tach (Heb. Hathak’, 107, perhaps from Persic, 
verity ; Sept. ’ApyaSatoc, Vulg. Athach), one of the eu- 
nuchs in the palace of Xerxes, appointed to wait on Es- 
ther, whom she employed in her communications with 
Mordecai (Esth. iy, 5, 6,9, 10). B.C. 474. 

Hatchment, a word corrupted from achievement, 
and signifying, in heraldry, the armorial bearings of any 
person fully emblazoned with shield, crest, supporters, 
etc. The word is used in England for the escutcheon 
hung up over a door after a funeral, and often in the 
church. Heraldry is thus supposed to have been for- 
merly connected with religion. ‘The coat was said to be 
assumed with religious feeling, and at length restored to 
the sanctuary, in token of thankful acknowledgment to 
Almighty God.—Farrar, Kccles. Dictionary, 8. v. 

Hate (properly 82¥, pucéw), to regard with a pas- 
sion contrary to love (Jer. xliv, 4). God’s hatred is to- 
wards all sinful thoughts and ways. It is a feeling of 
which all holy beings are conscious in view of sin, and 
is wholly unlike the hatred which is mentioned in the 
Scriptures among the works of the flesh (Gal. v, 20). 
See Ancrr. When the Hebrews compared a stronger 
affection with a weaker one, they called the first Jove, 
and the other hatred, meaning to love in a less degree 
— Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated” (Rom. 
ix, 13); i.e. on Jacob have I bestowed privileges and 
blessings such as are the proofs of affection; I have 
treated him as one treats a friend whom he loves; but 
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ings, and therefore treated him as one is wont to treat 
those whom he dislikes. That this refers to the bestow- 
ment of temporal blessings, and the withholding of them, 
is clear, not only from this passage, but from comparing 
Mali, 2,3; Gen. xxv, 23; xxvii, 27-29, 37-40. Indeed, 
as to hated, its meaning here is rather privative than 
positive. So, “If a man have two wives, one beloved 
and another hated” (Deut. xxi, 15) ; i. e. less beloved. 
When our Saviour says that he who would follow him 
must hate father and mother, he means that even these 
dearest earthly friends must be loved in a subordinate 
degree ; so, in the same sense, the follower of Christ is 
to hate his own life, or be willing to sacrifice it for the 
love and service of the Redeemer (Gen. xxix, 30; Deut. 
xxi, 16; Prov. xiii, 24; Matt. vi, 24; x, 37; Luke xiv, 
26; xvi, 13; John xii, 25). See Love. 


Ha’thath (Heb. Chathath’, ODM, terror, as in Job _ 


vi, 21; Sept. ’ASa), son of Othniel and grandson of 
Kenaz, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 13), conse- 
quently also grand-nephew and grandson of Caleb, son 
of Jephunneh (see ver. 15, and comp. Judg. i, 13). B.C. 
post 1612. 


Hat’ipha [many /Hati’pha] (Hebrew Chatipha’, 


RB OM, captured; Sept. ’Aripd, “Are@a), one of the 
Nethinim whose posterity returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 54; Neh. vii, 56). B.C. ante 536. 

Hat’ita [some Hati'ta] (Heb. Chatita’, 8B°EN, 
exploration; Sept.’Atira), one of the “porters” (i. e. 
Levitical Temple-janitors) whose posterity returned 


from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 42; Neh. vii, 


45). B.C. ante 536. 

Hatsi ham-Menuchoth (nin220 °xMm, Chat- 
si’, etc., midst of the resting-places ; Sept. Ecei "Appa- 
vis, Vulg. dimidium requietionum, Eng. Vers. “half of 
the Manahethites,” marg. “half of the Menuchites,” or 
“ Hatsiham-Menuchoth”), one of the two sons of Sho- 
bal, the “father” of Kirjath-Jearim (1 Chron. ii, 52); 
whence the patronymic for his descendants, HATSI-HAM- 
MANACHTHITES (171927213 “XM, Sept. jjpucu ric Man 
vad, Vulg. dimidium requietionis, Eng. Vers. “half of the 
Manahethites,” or “half of the Menuchites”), in verse 
54. B.C. between 1612 and 1093. See Menucuirs. 


Hat-Temarim. See Irn-mat-Temarim. 
Hat-Taavah. See Krrors-Hat-TAaavan, 
Hat-Ticon. See Hazar-wat-Ticon, 
Hattem, PonriAn van. See Harremists. 


Hattemists, a Dutch sect, named from Pontianus 
van Hattem, a minister in Zealand towards the close of 
the 18th century, who imbibed the sentiments of Spino- 
za, and was degraded from the pastoral office. He wrote 
a treatise on the Heidelberg Catechism. The Verscho- 
rists (q. v.) and Hattemists resemble each other, though 
Van Hattem tried in yain to unite the Verschorists 
with his own followers. “The founders of these sects 
followed the doctrine of absolute decrees into its farthest 
logical results; they denied the difference between moral 
good and evil, and the corruption of human nature; from 
whence they further concluded that the whole of religion 
consisted, not in acting, but in suffering; and that all the 
precepts of Jesus Christ are reducible to this one—that 
we bear with cheerfulness and patience the eyents that 
happen to us through the divine will, and make it our 
constant and only study to maintain a perfect tranquil- 
lity of mind. Thus far they agreed; but the Hattem- 
ists further affirmed that Christ made no expiation for 
the sins of men by his death, but had only suggested to 
us, by his mediation, that there was nothing in us that 
could offend the Deity: this, they say, was Christ’s man- 
ner of justifying his servants, and presenting them blame- 
less before the tribunal of God. It was one of their dis- 
tinguishing tenets that God does not punish men for 
their sins, but by their sins.”—See Mosheim, Ch. History, 
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cent. xvii, sec. ii, pt. ii, ch. ii; Buck, Theological Diction- 
APY, 8 V5 Paquot, Mémoires pour servir & Uhistoire des 
Pays-Bas, ix, 96-98; Hoeter, Nouvelle Biog. Générale, 


xxiii, 539. 


Hat’til (Heb. Chattil’, 5-227, waving ; Sept.’Arrir, 
*ErriA), one of the descendants of “Solomon’s servants” 
si, e. perh, Gibeonitish Temple slaves), whose posterity 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 57; 
Neh. vii, 59.) B.C. ante 536, 


Hatto, bishop of Basel, was born 763, made bishop in 
805, and abbot of Reichenau in 806. He was employed 
by Charlemagne in an embassy to the Greek emperor 
Nicephorus, to settle the boundaries of both empires. 
Having, in 823, laid aside his titles and dignities, he died 
in 836 as a simple monk at Reichenau. Two of his 
works have descended to us: De visione Wettini (Visions 
of his disciple Wettin on those suffering in Purgatory 
and on the Glory of Saints, done into verses by Walafrid 
Strabo, and printed in Mabillon, Acta S. Bened. iv, 1, 
273); 25 capita (D’ Acheri, i, 584).—Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klopddie, s. v.; Clarke, Succession of Sac. Liter. ii, 471. 
(J. N. P.) 


Hatto or Otho I, tenth archbishop of Mentz. 
The time and place of his birth are unknown. In 888 
he succeeded Rudolf as abbot of Reichenau, then one of 
the richest monasteries in Germany. He was in such 
favor with king Arnulf—thanks to his skill and utter 
want of principle—that he is said to have held at the 
same time eleven other abbeys. In 891 he was elected 
archbishop of Mentz: here he built a church to St. 
George, having obtained the head and another part of 
the body of the saint from pope Formosus! In August, 
895, he presided at the Council of Tribur, where the em- 
peror and 22 bishops were present. They voted 58 can- 
ons, mostly for the repression of crime. The 8th canon 
gives an idea of the power Rome held even at that pe- 
riod over the German churches: Honoremus sanctum ro- 
manam et upostolicam sedem, ut que nobis sucerdotalis 
mater est dignitatis, debeat esse magistra ecclesiustice ra- 
tionis quare.... . « licet vix ferendum ab illa sancta 
sede imponutur jugum, conferamus et pia devotione toler- 
emus. After Louis’s death, in October, 911, Hatto was 
retained in the council of his successor, Conrad, Hav- 
ing departed on a journey to Rome, March 13, 913, he 
died a few days after of fever, according to one account ; 
but, according to others, he was killed at the battle of 
Heresburg in January, 913.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. (éné- 
rule, xxiii, 539 sq.; Mabillon, Acta Sunct. Ord. Bened, 
vii, 118. (J. N. P.) 

Hatto or Otho II, surnamed Bonose, 15th arch- 
bishop of Mentz. He was abbot of Fulda, and, at the 
death of archbishop William of Saxony, March 2, 968, 
was appointed his successor by Emperor Otho I. Hatto 
died in 969. The Magdeburg Centuries state that he 
was eaten alive by rats as a punishment for his avarice, 
and because he had, during a famine, compared the poor 
to these animals; and heis the subject of the well-known 
legend of the Rat Tower on the Rhine.—See Gallia 
Christiana, vy, col. 456; Hoefer, Nouv. biog. Générale, 
xxii, 541. (J.N. P.) 

Hat’tush (Heb. Chattush’, 6127, prob. assembled 
[ Fiirst, contender]; Sept. "Arrovc, but Xerrovc¢ in 1 
Chron. iii, 22, and v. r. Aarrov¢ in Ezra viii, 2), the 
name of several men about or after the time of the re- 
turn from Babylon. 

1. A priest who returned to Jerusalem with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. xii, 2). B.C. 536. 

2. A descendant of David who accompanied Ezra to 
Jerusalem (Ezra viii, 2). B.C. 459. See No. 5. 

3. Son of Hashabniah, and one of those who rebuilt 
the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 10). B.C. 446. He 
was possibly the same with No. 2. 

4. One of the priests who united in the sacred cove~ 
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nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 4). B.C. cir. 410. 
5. One of the sons of Shemaiah, among the posterity | 
IV.—G 
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of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii, 22), and contemporary with 
the Nagge of Luke iii, 25 (see Strong’s Harm. and Ex~ 
pos. of the Gospels, p. 17). B.C. somewhat post 406, 
By some he is identified with No, 2 above, reading Ezra 
vili, 2 (after the (Sept.) thus: “of the sons of David: 
Hattush, of the sons of Shechaniah.” ‘This, however, 
is not only forbidden by other chronological notices [see 
Darius; ZeruBBABEL], but rests on the too slender 
Support for the genuineness of the text itself in ques- 
tion; where, as in yer. 5, we may suppose that a name 
is missing, or that the name Shechaniah itself has crept 
in from the latter verse, since it appears nowhere else 
as that of a family head. See SuecHANtIAn. 


Haugeans (Haugeanere). Hans Nielsen Hauge 
was born in Norway April 3, 1771. He had strong relig- 
ious impressions in youth, which produced a gloomy state 
of mind, But in 1795 he passed through a change which 
filled him with joy. Ever after, amid all vicissitudes, 
he was a cheerful Christian. He soon began to preach, 
and made a powerful impression on the public mind. He 
travelled extensively in Norway and Denmark, wrote 
many tracts, and in 1804 established a printing-office in 
Christiansand to disseminate his sentiments. He ob- 
tained many followers, but finally, through the influence 
of the clergy, was punished with a heavy fine and im- 
prisonment. After this he lived in retirement till his 
death in 1824, In doctrine, Hauge differed from evan- 
gelical Protestants in general in but few points: e. g. he 
held that the ministry is a common duty, and that spe- 
cially ordained and separated ministers are unnecessary : 
also that Church creeds and Confessions are of no great 
account. He properly placed great stress upon faith and 
its effects, but it was in a one-sided way. Nevertheless, 
his labors contributed largely to the revival of evangel- 
ical religion. The party called Haugeans is still numer- 
ous in Norway: they contend against the laxness of 
Church discipline and against Rationalism, and have 
much influence with the people. See Hase, Church Hist. 
p- 547; Gregoire, Hist. des Sectes Relig. t. v.; Stiudlin 
and Tschirner, Archiv. f. Kirchengeschichte, ii, 354; Ha- 
genbach, /ist. of the Church in 18th and 19th Centuries, 
transl. by Hurst, ii, 389; Stud. u. Kritiken, 1849, p.749 sq. 

Hau’ran (Heb. Chavran’, |; Sept. Avpaviric 
and Qoaviric, the Auranitis of Josephus and others, 
the Hauran of the Arabs, so called prob. from the mul- 
titude of caves, VIM, found there, which even at the 
present day serve as dwellings for the inhabitants), a 
tract or region of Syria, south of Damascus, east of 
Gaulonitis (Golan) and Bashan, and west of Trachoni- 
tis, extending from the Jabbok to the territory of Da- 
mascene-Syria; mentioned only in Ezek, xlvii, 16, 18, 
in defining the north-eastern border of the Promised 
It was probably of small extent originally, but 
received extensive additions from the Romans under 
the name of Auranitis. Josephus frequently mentions 
Auranitis in connection with Trachonitis, Batanewa, and 
Gaulonitis, which with it constituted the ancient king- 
dom of Bashan (War, i, 20, 4; ii, 17, 4). It formed 
part of that Toaywvirwoe xwpa referred to by Luke 
(iii, 1) as subject to Philip the tetrarch (comp. Joseph. 
Ant. xvii, 11, 4). It is bounded on the west by Gaulo- 
nitis, on the north by the wild and rocky district of 
Trachonitis, on the east by the mountainous region of 
Batanea, and on the south by the great plain of Moab 
(Jer. xlviii, 21). Some Arab geographers have de- 
scribed the Haurdn as much more extensive than here 
stated (Bohaed. Vit. Sal. ed. Schult. p.70; Abulfed. Tab. 
Syr. 8. Vv.); and at the present day the name is applied 
by those at a distance to the whole country east of Jau- 
lan; but the inhabitants themselves define it as above. 
It is represented by Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, p. 
51, 211, 285, 291) as a volcanic region, composed of po- 
rous tufa, pumice, and basalt, with the remains of a cra- 
ter on the tell Shoba, which is on its eastern border. It 
produces, however, crops of corn, and has many patches 
of luxuriant herbage, which are frequented in summer 
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by the Arab tribes for pasturage. The surface is per- 
fectly flat, and not a stone is to be seen save on the 
few low volcanic tells that rise up here and there like 
islands in a sea, It contains upwards of a hundred 
towns and villages, most of them now deserted, though 
not ruined. The buildings in many of these are re- 
markable, the walls are of great thickness, and the roofs 
and doors are of stone, evidently of remote antiquity 
(see Porter’s Five Years in Damascus, vol. ii). Accord- 
ing to E. Smith (in Robinson’s Researches, iii, Append. 
p. 150-157), the modern province of Hauran is regarded 
by the natives as consisting of three parts, called en- 
Nukrah, el-Lejah, and el-Jebel. The first of these terms 
designates the plain of Hauran as aboye defined, ex- 
tending through its whole length, from wady el-Ajam 
on the north to the desert on the south. On the west 
of it is Jeidur, Jaulan, and Jebel Ajlun; and on the east 
the Lejah and Jebel Hauran. It has a gentle undulat- 
ing surface, is arable throughout, and, in general, very 
fertile, With the rest of Hauran, it is the granary of 
Damascus. The soil belongs to the government, and 
nothing but grain is cultivated. Hardly a tree appears 
anywhere. ‘The region still abounds in caves, which 
the old inhabitants excavated partly to serve as cisterns 
for the collection of water, and partly for granaries in 
which to secure their grain from plunderers. Eshmis- 
kia is considered the capital of the whole Hauran, being 
the residence of the chief of all its sheiks. The inhab- 
itants of this district are chiefly Muslems, who in man- 
ners and dress resemble the Bedawin, but there is a 
sprinkling also of professed Christians, and latterly of 
the Druses (Murray’s Handbook, p. 499). The second 
division, or el-Lejah, lying east of the Nukrah and 
north of the mountains, has an elevation about the same 
as that of the Nukrah, but it is said to be almost a com- 
plete labyrinth of passages among rocks, The Lejah is 
the resort of several small tribes of Bedawin, who make 
it their home, and who continually issue forth from 
their rocky fastnesses on predatory excursions, and at- 
tack, plunder, or destroy, as suits their purpose. They 
have had the same character from a very remote pe- 
riod. The third division is the mountain of Hauran, 
and appears from the north-west, as an isolated range, 
with the conical peak called Kelb and Kuleib Hauran 
(the dog), which is probably an extinct voleano, near 
its southern extremity. But from the neighborhood of 
Busrah it is discovered that a lower continuation ex- 
tends southward as far as the eye can see. On this 
lower range stands the castle of Sulkhad, distinctly seen 
from Busrah. This mountain is perhaps the Alsada- 
mus of Ptolemy. (See Lightfoot, Op. i, 316; ii, 474; 
Reland, Palest. p. 190; Journ. of Sac. Lit. July, 1854; 
Graham, in Journ. Roy. Geol, Soc. 1858, p. 254; Porter, 
Handbook, ii, 507; Stanley, Jewish Church, i, 218.) 


Hauranne. See Duvercier. 


Hausmann, Niconavs, an intimate friend of Lu- 
ther, and the reformer of the city of Zwickau and the 
duchy of Anhalt, was born in 1479 at Freiberg. He be- 
came at first preacher at Schneeberg, subsequently at 
Zwickau, where he had many and severe controversies 
with the adherents of Thomas Miinzer. In 1532 he was 
appointed pastor of Dessau, having been warmly recom- 
mended by Luther. In 1538 he accepted a call as su- 
perintendent to his native town Freiberg, but. while 
preaching his first sermon (Noy. 6) he was struck with 
apoplexy. which caused his immediate death. Luther 
deeply bemoaned his death, and praised him as a man 
of profound piety. Two opinions of Hausmann on the 
reformation in Zwickau have been published by Preller 
(Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, 1852). See O. 
G. Schmidt, Nic. Hausmann, der Freund Luthers (Lipz. 
1860), (A.J. S.) 


Hautefage, Juan, a French Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, was born at Puy Morin, near Toulouse, in 1735. 
He was educated by the Jesuits, but left them, and be- 
tame a Jansenist, Having been ordained priest, he be- 
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‘came vicar in a country church of the diocese of Tou: — 


louse, but his opinions being suspected, he was suspend- 
ed. In 1766 he became subrector of the college of Aux- 
erre, and canon of that city, but his Jansenistic views 
caused him to be again persecuted, and in 1773 he was 
condemned to be whipped, branded, and sent to hard 
labor for life. He fled, and was declared innocent by 
Parliament Jan. 25,1776. During his exile Hautefage 
had travelled through Southern Europe in company with 
another abbot, Dupare de Bellegarde, preaching his doc- 
trines everywhere. While at Lausanne in 1775 and the 
following years, they published (2urres d’Antome Ar- 
nauld (42 vols. 4to). After his return to Paris, Haute- 
fage published an abridgment of the Institution et In- 
struction chrétiennes (1785, 12mo), and the 3d part of the 
Nouvelles ecclésiastiques, 1761-1790 (1791, 4to). During 
the Revolution, and until his death, Feb. 18, 1816, he de- 
voted himself to teaching. Sce Silvy, Eloge de M.Vabbé 
Hautefage (Paris, 1816, 8vo) ; Barbier, Dict. des Anony- 
mes ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxiii, 574. 

Havelock, Henry, an eminent English soldier and 
Christian, was born at Bishop Wearmouth, April 5, 1795. 
He was educated under the Rev. J. Bradley, curate of 
Dartford, Kent, until 1804, when he was sent to the Char- 
terhouse. In 1814 he became a pupil of Chitty, the great 
special pleader of the day, to study law; but in the fol- 
lowing year he followed his brother William into the 
army, and was appointed to the Rifle Brigade, then the 
95th. After serving in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
Havelock embarked for India in 1823. To serve in that 
part of the world was his own choice, for which he had 
qualified himself by studying Hindostanee and Persian 
before leaving England. During the voyage a great 
change passed on his religious views, and on arriving 
with his regiment in India, he determined to devote his 
attention to the spiritual welfare of his men, and to as- 
semble them together, as opportunity afforded, for read- 
ing the Scriptures and devotional exercises, which he 
continued to do throughout the whole of his after ca- 
reer. In 1841 he was appointed Persian interpreter to 
general Elphinstone, and took part in the memorable 
defence of Jellalabad. On the completion of the works, 
Havelock suggested to general Sale to assemble the gar- 
rison and give thanks to Almighty God, who had ena- 
bled them to complete the fortifications necessary for 
their protection, “The suggestion was approved, and 
the command given. ‘Let us pray,’ said a well-known 
voice. It was Havelock’s. ‘Let us pray!’ and down be- 
fore the presence of the great God those soldiers rever- 
ently bowed, one and all of them, whilst at the impulse 
of a devout and grateful heart he poured forth supplica- 
tion and praise in the name of the Great High-Priest.” 
This incident is an illustration of Havelock’s religious 
life during the whole of his military career. In the 
great Indian rebellion of 1857 he distinguished himself 
by a series of the most brilliant achievements in the an- 
nals of warfare; but still he was distinguished most by 
his personal piety, which shone resplendently amid the 
horrors of war. He died of dysentery at Alumbagh, 
Noy, 25, 1857, one-day before the announcement of his 
elevation to the baronetcy under the title “ Havelock of 
Lucknow,” which was inherited by his eldest son, Henry 
Marshman Hayelock (born 1850), He wrote, History 
of the Ava Campaigns (London, 1827) :—Memoir of the 
Afghan Campaign (Lond. 1841). See Brock, Biograph-= 
teal Sketch of Havelock (Lond. 1858; 12mo) ; Marshman, 
Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock (Lond. 1868), 

Haven (51M, chdéph, Gen. xliv, 13, a sea-side or 
“coast,” as elsewhere rendered; Tim, machéz', a ref- 
uge, hence a harbor, Psa. evii, 80 ; Aur, Acts xxvii, 12). 
The Pheenician part of the coast of Palestine had sev- 
eral fine harbors [see Puasntcra ], and some such were 
also in possession of the Hebrews: such were Cesarea 
and Joppa (q. v. severally), which were especially made 
use of for coastwise communication (1 Macc. xiv, 5, 34; 


Josephus, Ant. xy, 9,6). The port (os 1272) of Tyre 
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(q. v.) was the most famous on the whole Mediter- 
ranean shore (Ezek. xxvii, 3). A harbor is called 
RORN in Chaldee, also in Samaritan, See NAvicA- 
TION, 

The Cretan harbor called Fair Havens (q. v.), Kadoi 
Aysivec, is incidentally mentioned in the N, ‘Il. (Acts 
xxvii,8). See Crere. 

Havens, James, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Mason Co., Ky., December 25 
1793. At eighteen he received license to preach, and in 
1820 he entered the travelling ministry in the Ohio Con- 
ference, He served twelve years in circuits, and twen- 
ty-four as presiding elder. Possessing a strong consti- 
tution and vigorous intellect, he taxed them both to the 
utmost in remedying the detects of his early education, 
and in making “ full proof of his ministry.” He became 
one of the most powerful preachers of his time, and con- 
tributed perhaps as much as any other man to build up 
the Church in the West, especially in Indiana, where 
the last forty years of his life were spent. He died in 
November, 1864.—.Winutes of Conferences, 1865, p. 190. 

Havernick, Hermricu ANpREAS CurRisTorH, a 
German theologian, was born at Kréplin, in Mecklen- 
burg, in 1805, He studied at Halle, and was one of 
the two students whose notes on the theological lec- 
tures of Wegscheider and Gesenius were used to insti- 
tute a trial against those prominent champions of 
Rationalism. At the University of Berlin he closely 
attached himself to Hengstenberg. In 1834 he estab- 
lished himself as privatdocent at Rostock, and in 1841 
he became ordinary professor of theology at Koénigs- 
berg. He died in 1845 at New Strelitz. The exegetical 
works of Hiivernick are counted among the most learn- 
ed of the orthodox school. The most important of 
them are Commentar. iiber das Buch Daniel (Hamburg, 
1832) :—Meélanges de theologie reformée (Geneva, 1833 
sq.) :—Handbuch der hist.-krit, Einleitung in das A, T. 
(Erlangen, 1836-39, 2 vols.; 2d ed. by Keil, 1849-54) :— 
Neue Krit. Untersuchungen ti. das Buch Daniel (Hamb. 
1838) :—Commentar zum Buche Ezekiel; Vorlesungen i. 
d. Theologie des A. T. (ed. by Hahn, Frankf. 1848; 2d ed. 
by Schultz, Frankf. 1863). Translations: Gen. Introd. to 
0. T. (Edinb, 1852) ; Introd. to the Pentateuch (Edinb. 
1850). 

Hav‘ilah (Heb. Chavilah’, n>-0n, signif. unknown; 
Sept. EduAd, but Evec\a in Gen. x, 29, EdiAar in Gen. 
ii, 11, and Evé in 1 Chron. i, 29; Vulg. Heuila, but Heui- 
lath in Gen. ii, 11), the name of two or three regions; 
perhaps also of two men (B.C. cir. 2400). 

1. A land rich in gold, bdellium, and shoham, men- 
tioned in Gen. ii, 11, as flowed around (or through) by 
the river Pishon, in the geographical description of Par- 
adise. Some identify this Hayilah with one of those 


following; but others take it to be the Chwala, on the | 


Caspian Sea, whence that sea itself is said to have de- 
rived the Russian name of Chwalinskoy more (Sea of 
Chwala) ; and others suppose it a general name for In- 
dia, in which case the river Pison, mentioned as sur- 
rounding it, would be identified with the Ganges, or 
even the Indus. 
as the Phasis, make Havilah to be Colchis, for which 
some think there is the distinctive name in Scripture 
of the “Casluhim” (q.v.). In Gen. ii, 11, 12, it is fur- 
ther described as the land where the best gold was 
found, and which was, besides, rich in the treasures of 
the bedolach and the stone shoham. That the name is 


- derived from some natural peculiarity is evident from 


the presence of the article with all the terms. What- 
ever may be the true meaning of bedolach, be it carbun- 
cle, crystal, bdellium, ebony, pepper, cloves, beryl, pearl, 
diamond, or emerald, all critics detect its presence, un- 
der one or other of these forms, in the country which 
they select as the Havilah most appropriate to their 
own theory. As little difficulty is presented by the 
shoham: call it onyx, sardonyx, emerald, sapphire, 


peryl, or sardius, it would be hard indeed if some of | 


Others again, who regard the Pishon | 


these precious stones could not be found in any conceiv- 
able locality to support even the most far-fetched and 
improbable conjecture. ‘That Havilah is that part of 
India through which the Ganges flows, and, more gen- 
erally, the eastern region of the earth; that it is to be 
found in Susiana (Hopkinson), in Ava (Buttmann), o¢ 
in the Ural region (Raumer), are conclusions necessarily 
following upon the assumptions with regard to the Pi- 
son. Hartmann, Reland, and Rosenmiuler are in fayor 
of Colchis, the scene of the legend of the Golden Fleece. 
The Phasis was said to flow over golden sands, and gold 
was carried down by the mountain-torrents (Stravo sol 
2,§ 19). The crystal (bedolach) of Scythia was re~ 
nowned (Solinus, e. xx), and the emeralds (shoham) of 
this country were as far superior to other emeralds as 
the latter were to other precious stones (Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxvii, 17), all which seems to prove that Havilah 
was Colchis. Rosenmitller argues, with much force, 7/ 
the Phasis be the Pison, the land of Havilah must be 
Colchis, supposing that by this country the Hebrews 
had the idea of a Pontie or Northern India. In like 
manner Leclere, having previously determined that the 
Pison must be the Chrysorrhoas, finds Havilah not far 
from Coele-Syria. Hasse (/ntdeck. p. 49, 50, quoted by 
Rosenmiiller) compares Havilah with the “YAata of 
Herodotus (iv, 9), in the neighborhood of the Arimas- 
pians, and the dragon which guarded the land of gold. 
Discussions about the site of Havilah will be found in 
all the chief Biblical commentators ancient and mod- 
ern, as well as in Hottinger (Hnneus Dissert.), Huet 
(De Lit. Parad.), Bochart (Phaleg, ii, 28), Michaelis 
(Spicilegium, p. 202; Supplem. p. 685), Schultess (Par- 
adies, p. 105), Niebuhr and many other writers. The 
clearest and best account of any may be derived from 
Kalisch (Genesis, p. 93, 249, 287, etc.), who also gives 
a long list of those who have examined the subject (p. 
109-102). — Smith, s. v.; Kitto,s.v. The Paradisaic 
Havilah cannot well be identified with either of those 
mentioned below, since they were evidently in or near 
Arabia; and the associated regions in the Edenic ac- 
count are all in the neighborhood of Armenia or Ara- 
rat, near the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
most consistent conclusion, therefore, is that which lo- 
cates the Havilah in question at the north-eastern cor~ 
ner of Asia Minor, i.e. substantially Colchis. See Prison. 

2. A district in Arabia Felix, deriving its name from 
the second son of Cush (Gen. x, 7); or, according to 
others, from the second son of Joktan (Gen, x, 29; com- 
pare xxv, 18). Since in the other places where the 
word occurs it is always used to designate a country, 
some doubt whether persons of this name ever existed ; 
the more so as other names of countries (Ophir, Miz- 
raim, Canaan, Sidon), and the collective names of tribes 
(Kittim, Dodanim), are freely introduced into the gen- 
ealogy, which is undoubtedly arranged with partial 
reference to geographical: distribution, as well as direct 
descent [see SHEBA; DeDAN, ete. | (see Kalisch, Gene- 
sis, p. 287). On this supposition it is not difficult to 
account for the fact that the people of Havilah appear 
as descendants both of the Hamites and of the Shemites. 
If they were originally of Shemitic extraction (and on 
this point we have no data which could enable us to 
decide), we must suppose that by peaceful emigration 
or hostile invasion they overflowed into the territory 
occupied by Hamites, or adopted the name and habits 
of their neighbors in consequence of commerce or inter- 
marriage, and are therefore mentioned twice over by 
reason of their local position in two distinct regions. 
It would depend on circumstances whether an invading 
or encroaching tribe gave its name to or derived its name 
from the tribe it dispossessed, so that whether Havilah 
was originally Cushite or Joktanite must be a matter 
of mere conjecture; but by admitting some such princi- 
ple as the one mentioned we remove from the book of 
Genesis a number of apparent perplexities (Kalisch, 
Gen. p.454). See Ur. To regard the repetition of the 


name as due to carelessness or error is a method of ex- 


= 


HAVOTH-J AIR 


planation which does not deserve the name of criticism. 
See Ham. ; 

Assuming, then, that the districts indicated in Gen. 
x, 7, 29, were conterminous, if not in reality identical, 
we have to fix on their geographical position. Various 
derivations of the word have been suggested, but the 
most probable one, from d4n, sand (Bochart, Phaleg, ii, 
29), is too vague to give us any assistance. Looking 
for preciser indications, we find in Gen. xxv, 18 that the 
descendants of Ishmael “dwelt from Havilah unto Shur 
that is before Egypt as thou goest towards Assyria ;” 
and in 1 Sam. xv, 7 we read that Saul “smote the Amal- 
ekites from LHavilah until thou comest to Shur that is 
over against Egypt.” Without entering into the ques- 
tion why the Amalekites are represented as possessing 
the country which formerly belonged to the Ishmael- 
ites, it is clear that these verses fix the general position 
of Havilah as a country lying somewhere to the south- 
ward and eastward of Palestine. Further than this, 
the Cushite Havilah in Gen. x, 7 is mentioned in con- 
nection with Seba, Sabtah, and Raamah; and the Jok- 
tanite Havilah (Gen. x, 29) in connection with Ophir, 
Jobab, ete. Now, as all these places lay on or between 
the Arabian and Persian gulfs, we may infer, with tol- 
erable certainty, that Havilah “in both instances des- 
ignates the same country, extending at least from the 
Persian to the Arabian Gulf, and on account of its vast 
extent easily divided into two distinct parts” (Kalisch, 
Gen. p. 93). See SHUR. 

The only method of fixing more nearly the centres 
of these two divisions of Hayilah is to look for some 
trace of the name yet existing. But, although Oriental 
names linger with great vitality in the regions where 
they have arisen, yet the frequent transference of names, 
caused by trade or by political revolutions, renders such 
indication very uncertain (Von Bohlen, on Gen. x, 7). 
We shall therefore content ourselves with mentioning 
that Strabo, quoting Eratosthenes, places the Xav)o- 
rato. near the Nabathcei, north of the Arabian Gulf 
(Strabo, xvi, 4), and that Ptolemy (iv, 7) mentions the 
AvaNirat, on the African coast, near Bab-el-Mandeb, the 
modern Zeylah (comp. Plin. vi, 28; Gesen. Thes. 1, 452). 
Niebuhr also finds two Khawlans in Yemen, one a town 
between Sanaa and Mecca, the other a district some 
miles to the south-east of Sanaa (Beschr. Arab. p. 270, 
280; see further, Biischung, Hrdbeschr. V, i, 601; Mi- 
chaelis, Spicileg. i, 189; ii, 202; Forster, Geog. of Arab. 
i, 40, 41, ete.) These names may very possibly be 
traces of the great Biblical country of Havilah. See 
EvHnowoey, 

The district of Khawlan lies between the city of Sa- 
na and the Hijaz, i. e. in the north-western portion of 
the Yemen. — It took its name, according to the Arabs, 
from Khawlan, a descendant of Kahtan [see Joxran] 
(Marasid. s. v.), or, as some say. of Kahlan, brother of 
Himyer (Caussin, Essuz, i, 113, and Tab. ii). This gen- 
ealogy says little more than that the name was Joktan- 
ite; and the difference between Kahtan and Kahlan 
may be neglected, both being descendants of the first 
Joktanite settler, and the whole of these early tradi- 
tions pointing to a Joktanite settlement, without per- 
haps a distinct preservation of Joktan’s name, and cer- 
tainly none of a correct genealogy from him downwards. 

Khawlan is a fertile territory, embracing a large part 
of myrrhiferous Arabia, mountainous, with plenty of 
water, and supporting a large population. It is a tract 
of Arabia better known to both ancients and moderns 
than the rest of the Yemen, and the eastern and central 
provinces, It adjoins Nejran (the district and town 
of that name), mentioned in the account of the expe- 
dition of Allius Gallus, and the scene of great perse- 
eutions of the Christians by Dhu-Nuwas, the last of 
the Tubbaas before the Abyssinian conquest of Ara- 
bia, in the year 523 of our wera (compare Caussin, Essaz, 
aye 2besq.) : 


Ha’voth-Ja‘ir (Heb. Chavvoth’ Yair’ 5x5 min, 
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hamlets of Jair [i. e. the enlightener]; Sept. éaratAeg = 


and copa Ilaip, Paves, etc.; Vulg. vicus, or viculus, 
or Havoth Jair, etc.), the name of a settlement or dis- 
trict east of the Jordan. The word Chavvah, which oc- 
curs in the Bible in this connection only, is perhaps best 
explained by the similar term in modern Arabic, which 
denotes a small collection of huts or hovels in a country 
place (see the citations in Gesenius, Thesaur.p.451; and 
Stanley, Sinai and Pal. App. § 84), such as constitutes 
an Arab village or small town, See TorpoGRAPHICAL 
TERMS. 

(1.) The earliest notice of the Havoth-jair is in Numb. 
xxxii, 41, in the account of the settlement of the trans- 
Jordanic country, where Jair, son of Manasseh, is stated 
to have taken some villages (A. V. “the small towns;” 
but there is no article in the Hebrew) of Gilead, which 
was allotted to his tribe, and to have named them after 
himself, Hayvoth-jair. (2.) In Deut. iii, 14 it is said 
that Jair “took all the tract of Argob unto the boundary 
of the Geshurite and the Maacathite, and called them 
[i. e. the places of that region] after his own name, Ba- 
shan-havoth-jair.” (8.) In the records of Manasseh in 
Josh. xiii, 30, and 1 Chron. ii, 23 (A. V., in both “towns 
of Jair”), the Havvoth-jair are reckoned with other dis- 
tricts as making up sixty “cities” (B"73). In 1 Kings 
iv, 13 they are named as part of the commissariat dis- 
trict of Ben-geber, next in order to the “sixty great cit~ 
ies” of Argob, as the Eng. Vers. has it; but probably the 
latter designation is only added for definiteness, and re~ 
fers to the same region. (4.) No less doubtful is the 
number of the Hayvoth-jair. In 1 Chron. ii, 22 they are 
specified as twenty-three, but in Judg. x. 4, as thirty, 
See Jair. 

From these statements some have inferred that there 
were two separate districts called Chavvoth-Yair (see 
Reland, Palest. p. 483), one in Gilead, and the other in 
Bashan (Porter, Damascus, 1i, 270). But in order to rec- 
oncile the different passages where they are spoken of, 
it is only necessary to suppose that haying first been 
captured by the original Jair when they were mere no- 
made hamlets, and but 23 in number, they were after- 
wards occupied and increased to 30 by the judge Jair, 


| and that they were usually regarded as part of the sixty 


considerable places comprised within the general tract 
of Bashan, including Gilead. See Arcos. 


Haweis, Tuomas, an English theologian, was born 
at Truro ‘Cornwall) in 1734. He was first apprenticed 
to a druggist, but afterwards studied at Christ College, 
Cambridge, and took the degree of B.L. He soon after 
entered the Church, and became assistant of Madan, 
chaplain of Lock Hospital. The latter afterwards gave 
him the rectorship of All-Saints’ (Northamptonshire); and 
the countess of Huntingdon gave him also the direction 
of several chapels she had erected, and of her seminary 
for theological students. He became director of the 
London Missionary Society at its foundation, and died 
Feb. 11, 1820. He published several books of practical, 
but not of scientific value; among them are History of 
the Church (Lond. 1800, 3 vols. 8vo) :—Life of the Rev. 
William Romaine (Lond. 1798, 8vo) :—State of the Evan- 
gelical Religion throug hout the World (8vo) :—The Evan- 
gelical Expositor, a Comment on the Bible (Lond. 1765, 2 
vols. fol. : of little value) :—New Translation of the New 
Testament (Lond. 1795, 8vo) :—Communicant’s Companion 
(Lond. 1763, 12mo; often reprinted) :—Fifteen Sermons 
(new ed. Oxford, 1835, 12mo). See Rose, New Gen. Biog. 
Dict. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 624. 

Hawes, Jor, D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born in Medway, Mass., Dee. 22,1789. His parents were 
poor, and his early opportunities of education were thére- 
fore limited. After his conversion in 1807, he gaye all the 
time he could spare from his trade to study, and in 1809 
he entered Brown University. During his college course 
he supported himself chiefly by work during term time, 
and by teaching school in vacation. He graduated A.B. 
with honor in 1813, After completing the theological. 
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course at Andover (1818), he was settled as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Hartford, in which he 
remained until 1862, when the Rey. G. H. Gould was in- 
stalled as pastor, Dr. Hawes, however, remained as pas- 
tor emeritus, preaching frequently, as his strength would 
admit. He died at Gilead, Conn., June 5, 1867. His 
long pastorate at Hartford was eminently successful: 
more than 1500 persons joined the Church under his 
ministry. The great Christian enterprises, such as the 
Foreign Mission cause, Home Missions, Bible and Tract 
Distribution, the Christian Press, Education for the Min- 
istry, lay near his heart, and occupied a very large share 
of his time and labors. His writings were chietly prac- 
tical, and include Lectures to Young Men (1828, which 
had an immense circulation both in America and in Great 
Britain) :—Tribute to the Pilgrims (1830) :—Memoir of 
Normand Smith (1839) :—Letters on Universalism (18mo) : 
Character everything for the Young (1843) :—The Relig- 
ion of the East (1845) :—An Offering for Home Mission- 
aries (a volume of sermons, of which he gave 800 copies 
to the Home Missionary Society for distribution).—/n- 
dependent, June 13, 1867; Congregationalist, June, 1867. 


Hawk (V2) néts, from its swift flight; Sept. tpaé ; 
Vulg. accipiter), an English name in an altered form of 
the old word fawk or falk, and in natural history repre- 
senting several genera of raptorial birds; as does the 
Arabic naz, and no doubt, also, the Hebrew nets, a term 
expressive of strong and rapid flight, and therefore high- 
ly appropriate to the hawk: the similarity of the Latin 
name nisus is worthy of notice. The hawk is noticed 
as an unclean bird (Ley. xi, 16; Deut. xiv, 15), and as 
“stretching her wings toward the south” (Job xxxix, 
26)—an expression which has been variously understood 
as referring either to the migratory habits of the bird, 
one species alone being an exception to the general rule 
in this respect (Pliny, x, 9); or to its moulting, and seek- 
ing the warmth of the sun’s rays in consequence (Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. iii, 9) ; or, lastly, to the opinion prevalent 
in ancient times, that it was the only bird whose keen 
eye could bear the direct rays of the sun (lian, 7. A. 
x, 14). The hawk, though not migratory in all coun- 
tries, is so in the south of Europe and in parts of Asia. 
It was common in Syria and the surrounding countries. 


In Egypt one species was regarded as sacred, and fre- 
quently appears on the ancient monuments. Western 


Asia and Lower Egypt, and consequently the inter- 
mediate territory of Syria and Palestine, are the hab- 
itation or transitory residence of a considerable num- 
ber of species of the order Raptores, which, even in- 
cluding the shortest- winged, have great powers of 
flight, are remarkably enterprising, live to a great age, 
are migratory, or followers upon birds of passage, or re- 
main in a region so abundantly stocked with pigeon and 
turtle-dove as Palestine, and affording such variety of 
ground to hunt their particular prey, abounding as it 
does in mountain and forest, plain, desert, marsh, river, 
and sea-coast. See NIGHT-HAWK. 

Falcons, or the “noble” birds of prey used for hawk- 
ing, have for many ages been objects of great interest, 


Peregrint Falcon. 


and still continue to be imported from distant countries, 
The Falco communis, or peregrine falcon, is so generally 
diffused as to occur even in New Holland and South 
America. As a type of the genus, we may add that it has 
the two foremost quill-feathers of almost equal length, 
and that when the wings are closed they nearly reach 
the end of the tail. On each side of the crooked point of 
the bill there is an angle or prominent tooth, and from 
the nostrils backwards a black streak passes beneath the 
eye and forms a patch on each side of the throat, giving 
the bird and its congeners a whiskered and menacing 
aspect. Next we may place Falco Aroeris, the sacred 
hawk of Egypt, in reality the same as, or a mere variety 
of the peregrine. Innumerable representations of it oc- 
cur in Egyptian monuments, in the character of Hor- 
hat, or bird of victory; also an emblem of Re, the Sun, 
and numerous other divinities (Sir J. G. Wilkinson’e 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 2d se~ 
ries). The hobby, Falco subbuteo, is no doubt a second 
or third species of sacred hawk, having similar whiskers. 
Both this bird and the tractable merlin, Falco esalon, 
are used in the falconry of the inferior Moslem land-own- 
ers of Asiatic Turkey. Besides these, the kestril, Falco 
tinnunculus, occurs in Syria, and Falco tinnunculoides, or 
lesser kestril, in Egypt; and it is probable that both 
species visit these two territories according to the sea- 
sons. To these we may add the gerfalcon, Fulco gyr- 
fulco, which is one third larger than the peregrine : it 
is imported from Tartary, and sold at Constantinople, 
Aleppo, and Damascus. The great birds fly at ante- 
lopes, bustards, cranes, etc.; and of the genus Astur, 
with shorter wings than true falcons, the goshawk, Falce 
palunbarius, and the falcon gentil, Falco gentilis, are 
either imported, or taken in their nests, and used to fly 
at lower and aquatic game. It is among the above that 
the seven species of hunting hawks enumerated by Dr. 
Russell must be sought; though, from the circumstance 
that the Arabic names of the birds alone were known to 
him, it is difficult to assign their scientific denomina- 
tions. The smaller and less powerful hawks of the ge- 
nus Nisus are mostly in use on account. of the sport they 
afford, being less fatiguing, as they are employed to fly 
at pigeons, partridges, quails, pterocles, katta, and other 
species of ganga. There are various other raptorial 
birds, not here enumerated, found in Syria, Arabia, ani 
Egypt. See EacLe; GLepe, Kirn; Osprey; VuLt- 
URE. 

The generic character of the Heb. word nefs appears 
from the expression in Deut. and Lev. “after his kind,” 
as including various species of the Falconide, with more 
especial allusion, perhaps, to the small diurnal birds, 
such as the kestrel (Falco tinninculus), the hobby (Hy- 
potriorchis subbuteo), the gregarious lesser kestril (T%- 


| nunculus cenchris), common about the ruins in the plain 


districts of Palestine, all of which were probably known 


'to the ancient Hebrews. With respect to the passage 


in Job (1. e.), which appears to allude to the migratory 
habits of hawks, it is curious to observe that of the ten 
or twelye lesser raptors of Palestine, nearly all are sum- 
mer migrants. The kestrel remains all the year, but 7. 
cenchris, Micronisus gabar, Hyp. eleonore, and F. mela- 
nopterus, are all migrants from the south. Besides the 
above-named smaller hawks, the two magnificent spe- 
cies, F. sacer and F’, lanarius, sre summer visitors to Pal- 
estine. These two species of falcons, and perhaps the 
hobby and goshawk (A stur palumbarius), are employed 
by the Arabs in Syria and Palestine for the purpose of 
taking partridges, sarid-grouse, quails, herons, gazelles, 
hares, ete. Dr. Russell (Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, ii, 196, 2d 
ed.) has given the Arabic names of several falcons, but it 
is probable that some at least of these names apply rath- 
er to the different sexes than to distinct species. See a 
graphic description of the sport of falconry, as pursued 
by the Arabs of N. Africa, in the / dvs, i, 284. No rep- 
resentation of such a sport occurs on the monuments of 
ancient Egypt (see Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i221), neither 


is there any definite allusion to falconry in, the Bible, 
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Falco Sacer, 


With regard, however, to the negative evidence supplied 
by the monuments of Egypt, we must be careful ere we 
draw a conclusion, for the camel is not represented, 
though we have Biblical evidence to show that this ani- 
mal was used by the Egyptians as early as the time of 
Abraham; still, as instances of various modes of cap- 
turing fish, game, and wild animals are not unfrequent 
on the monuments, it seems probable that the art was 
not known to the Egyptians. Nothing definite can be 
learnt from the passage in 1 Sam. xxvi, 20, which speaks 
of “a partridge hunted on the mountains,” as this may 
allude to the method of taking these birds by “ throw- 
sticks,” ete. See PARTRIDGE. The hind or hart “ pant- 
ing after the water-brooks” (Psa. xlii, 1) may appear at. 
first sight to refer to the mode at present adopted in 
the East of taking gazelles, deer, and bustards with the 
united aid of falcon and greyhound; but, as Hengsten- 
berg (Comment. on Psa.1.¢.) has argued, it seems pretty 
clear that the exhaustion spoken of is to be understood 
as arising, not from pursuit, but from some prevailing 
drought, as in Psa. Lxiii, 1,“ My soul thirsteth for thee 
ina dry land.” (See also Joel 1,20.) The poetical ver- 
sion of Brady and Tate, 


‘As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When heated in the chase,” 


has therefore somewhat prejudged the matter. For the 
question as to whether falconry was known to the an- 
cient Greeks, see Beckmann, [istory of Inventions (i, 
198-205, Bolin’s ed.), See FALcon. 

Hawker, Ronerv, D.D., an English divine, was 
horn at Exeter, England, in 1753, and educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. He obtained the vicarage of 
Charles, Plymouth, which he held until his death in 
1827, with the respect and love of his people. In doc- 
trine he was a Calvinist, with a strong Antinomian ten- 
dency. His writings are, The Poor Man's Commentary 
on O. and N. T. (last edit, Lond. 3 vols. 4to) :—Sermons, 
Meditations, Lectures, ete., included in his Works, with a 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rey. J. Williams, D.D. (Lond. 
1831, 10 vols. 8vo). See Burt, Qbserv. on Dr. Hawkers 
Theology ; Bennett, Hist. of Dissenters (Lond. 1839), p.344, 

Hawkins, Witi1am, an English clergyman, was 
born in 1722, and was educated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he became fellow, and was made profess- 
or of poetry in 1751. He was afterwards successively 
prebendary of Wells, rector of Casterton, and vicar of 
Whitchurch, Dorsetshire. He died in 1801. He pub- 
lished Discourses on Scripture Mysteries, Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1787 (Oxford, 1787, 8vo); and a number of 
oceasional sermons.—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 
4422; Allibone, Dictionary of’ Authors, i, 804, 
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Hawks, Cicero Stephen, D.D., a bishop of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at Newbern, N. 
C.,in 1812. He passed A.B. at the University of North 
Carolina in 1830, and studied law, but never practised. 
In 1834 he was ordained deacon, and in 1835 priest, in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. His first parish was 
Trinity Church, Saugerties, N. Y. (1836); m 1837 he re- 


moved to Buffalo, N. Y., and shortly afterwards to Christ 


Church, St. Louis, Mo. In 1844 he was consecrated 
bishop of the diocese of Missouri, in which office he la- 
bored diligently and successfully until his health gave 
way. He died at St.Louis April 19, 1868, 

Hawks, Francis Lister, D.D., an eminent min- 
ister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at 
Newbern, N. C., June 10, 1798. He passed A.B, at the 
University of North Carolina in 1815 ; afterwards studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1819, In 1823 he 
was elected to the Legislature of N.C., and soon became 
distinguished for eloquence. After a few years of very 
successful practice as a lawyer, he determined to enter 
the ministry, and became a student under Dr. Green, of 
Hillsboro’ (afterwards bishop Green). 
ordained deacon; and in i829 became assistant to Dr. 
Croswell, rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn, 
In the same year he was called to be assistant to bishop 
White, then rector of St. James’s Church, Philadelphia. 
In 1830 he was elected professor of divinity in Wash- 
ington College (now Trinity), Hartford, Conn.; in 1831 
he became rector of St. Stephen’s, New York, and at once 
was recognised as among the chief pulpit orators of the 
city. In the same year he was called to the rectorship 
of St. Thomas’s Church, N. Y. In 1835 he was elected 
missionary bishop of the South-west, but declined the 
appointment. In the same year the General Conyen- 
tion appointed him to collect documents on the history 
of the Church, and to act as conservator of the same. 
He spent several months in England in 1836, and re- 
turned with eighteen folio volumes of manuscript, illus- 
trative of the planting and early history of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. From these materials he pre- 
pared his Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of 
the United States (vol. i, Virginia, 1836; vol. ii, Mary- 
land, 1839). It is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Hawks 
did not continue this valuable work. In 1837, in con- 
nection with the Rey. C. S. Henry, he established the 
New York Review, a quarterly journal of yery high char- 
acter, of which ten volumes were published. In 1839 
he founded a school called St. Thomas’s Hall, at Flush- 
ing, L,I., and made heavy outlays upon the buildings, 
grounds, ete., which inyolved him in serious financial 
embarrassments, ending in the ruin of the school in 1843, 
He was charged with extravagance, if not with dishon- 
esty ; but no one now believes the latter charge. How-~ 
ever, he resigned his charge of St. Thomas’s Church, 
and removed to Mississippi, where he established a school 
at Holly Springs. In 1844 he was elected bishop of 
Mississippi; objections were made on account of his 
troubles in connection with St. Thomas’s Hall, but his 
vindication was so complete that the Convention adopt- 
ed a resolution declaring, his innocence. Nevertheless, 
he declined the bishopric, and accepted the rectorship 
of Christ Church, New Orleans, where he remained for 
five years, during part of which time he served as pres- 
ident of the University of Louisiana. In 1849 he ac- 
cepted the rectorship of the Church of the Mediator, 
New York, which was afterwards merged in Calvary 
parish, of which he remained rector until 1862. His 
friends raised $30,000 to clear his church of debt, and 
adjust certain old claims from St. Thomas’s Hall; they 
also settled upon him a liberal salary. Here he regain- 
ed his old pre-eminence as a preacher, and at the same 
time deyoted himself te active literary labors. In 1852 
he was elected bishop of Rhode Island, but declined the 
office. In 1862, owing to differences of opinion between 
him and his parish concerning the Civil War, he resign- 
ed the rectorship of Calyary ; and, after a short stay in 
Baltimore, he was called to take charge of the new par- 


In 1827 he was 
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new church, Sept. 4, 1866; on the 26th of that month 
he died. Dr. Hawks’s writings include, besides Law Re- 


- dent, and filled him with enthusiasm. 
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sh of Our Saviour in New York, His last public labor 
a service at the laying of the corner-stone of the 


ports, the following: Contributions to the Ecclesiastical 


_ History of the United States (1836-39, 2 vols. 8vo):— 


Commentary on the Constitution and Canons of the Prot- 


— estant Episcopal Church in the United States (1841, 8vo): 


—Lgypt and its Monuments (N. Y. 1849, 8vo) :—A uricu- 
lar Confession (1849, 12mo0):—Documentary History of 
the Prot. E. Church, containing Documents concerning the 
Church in Connecticut (edited in connection with W.S. 
Perry, N. Y. 1863-4, 2 vols. 8vo); besides several histor- 
ical and juvenile books. He also contributed largely to 
the New York Review, the Church Record, and other pe- 
riodicals.—A mer. Quarterly Church Review, 1867, art. 1; 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 804. 


Hawley, Gipeon, a Congregational minister, was 
born Noy. 5, 1727 (O. S.), in Bridgeport, Conn. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1749, and, having entered 
the ministry, went to Stockbridge in 1752 as missionary 
to the Indians. In May, 1753, in company with Timo- 
thy Woodbridge, he started through the wilderness, and 
reached the Susquehanna at Onohoghgwage, where he 
planted a mission, but was compelled to leave it by the 
French War, May, 1756. Having returned to Boston, 
he went as chaplain under colonel Gridley to Crown 
Point; and April 10, 1758, was installed pastor over the 
Indians at Marshpee, where he remained until his death, 
Oct. 3, 1807.—Sprague, Annals, i, 495. 


Hay (7750, chatsir’, grass, Job viii, 12; xl, 15; 
Psa. civ, 14; leeks, Numb, xi, 15; also a court-yard, 
Isa. xxxiv, 13; xxxv,7; Greek ydoroc, fodder, i. e. 
grass or herbage, Matt. vi, 30, ete. or growing grain, 
Matt. xiii, 26, ete.). We are not to suppose that this 
word, as used in the Bible, denotes dried grass, as it 
does with us. The management of grass by the He- 
brews, as food for cattle, was entirely different from 
ours. Indeed, hay was not in use, straw being used as 
provender. ‘The grass was cut green, as it was wanted ; 
and the phrase mown-grass (Psa. lxxii, 6) would be 
more properly rendered grass that has just been fed off. 
So in Prov. xxvii, 25, the word translated hay means 
the first shoots of the grass; and the whole passage 
might better be rendered, “The grass appeareth, and 
the green herb showeth itself, and the plants of the 
mountains are gathered.” In Isa. xv, 6, hay is put for 
grass. In summer, when the plains are parched with 
drought, and every green herb is dried up, the nomades 
proceed northwards, or into the mountains, or to the 
banks of rivers; and in winter and spring, when the 
rains have reclothed the plains with verdure, and filled 
the water-courses, they return. See Grass; Leek; 
Fue.; Mow1na. 


Haydn, Josrrn, one of the greatest composers of 
Church music in modern times, was born March 31, 1732, 
at Rohran, in Austria, The son of parents who were 
very fond of music, he showed from his earliest youth a 
remarkable talent for the art. He studied first with a 
relative in Haimburg; and, from his eighth to his Six- 
teenth year, he was in the choir of St. Stephen’s Cathe- 
dral at Vienna. After this, for a time, he supported 
himself by giving private instruction. The first six 
piano-sonatas of Em, Bach fell into his hands by acci- 
The celebrated 
Italian singer Porpora, whom he accompanied on the 
piano in musical circles, introduced him into the high- 
est classes of society. Encouraged from all sides, he 
wrote several quartettes (which, however, did not es- 
cape censure) and trios, and his first opera, Der hin- 
hende Teufel, for which he received 24 ducats. In 1759 
he received from count Morzin an appointment as mu- 
sical director, and soon after contracted a marriage, 
which, however, remained without children, and was, in 
general, not a happy one. In 1760 he was appointed by 


prince Esterhazy as chapel-master, which position al- 
lowed him for thirty years to give free play to his music- 
al genius. During this time, which was mostly spent at 
Eisenstadt, Hungary, or (during winter months) in Vi- 
eana, he composed most of his symphonies, many quar- 
tettes, trios, ete., 163 compositions for the baryton (the 
favorite instrument of the prince), eighteen operas, the 
oratorio /7 Ritorno di Tobia (1774), fifteen masses and 
other ecclesiastical works, music for Géethe’s “ Gotz 
von Berlichingen,” and the composition of the “Seven 
Words,” which in 1795 was ordered from Cadiz as an in- 
strumental composition to be played between the lessons 
of the Seven Words. Dismissed from his position after 
the death of prince Esterhazy (1790), but retaining his 
title and his salary, he went as concert director to Lon- 
don, where he attained the zenith of his artistic career, 
During his two stays in London (1790-92 and 1794-95) 
he wrote the operas Orfeo and Lurydice, his 12 so-called 
English symphonies, quartettes, and other works. He 
was constantly employed as leader in concerts and socie- 
ties, and was overwhelmed with marks of love and af- 
fection. After returning to Vienna, he composed, in 1797, 
his great oratorio The Creation, which was finished in 
April, 1798, and produced for the first time on March 19, 
1799, in Vienna, and soon after in all the large cities of 
Europe, with immense applause. It remains to this day 
the greatest of sacred oratorios, except Hindel’s Mes- 
siah. In the mean while he finished his last oratorio, 
The four Seasons (text by Van Swieten after Thomson), 
which was produced for the first time April 24, 1801. 
He died May 31, 1809. According to a list of his works, 
prepared by Haydn himself, they comprise 118 sympho- 
nies, 83 quartettes, 24 trios, 19 operas, 5 oratorios, 163 
compositions for the baryton, 24 concerts for different 
instruments, 15 masses, 44 piano sonatas, 42 German and 
Italian hymns, 39 canons, 10 Church compositions, 13 
songs in three or four parts, the harmony and the ac- 
companiment for 365 old Scotch airs, and several smaller 
pieces, In the library of the Esterhazy family at Eisen- 
stadt, many unpublished manuscripts are said to be still 
extant. See Framery, Notice sur J. H. (Paris, 1810); 
Pohl, Mozart und Haydn in London (Vienna, 1867, 2 
vols.). (A.J. 8.) 

Haymo, Haimon, Haimo, or Aimo, a theolo- 
gian of the 9th century, the place of whose birth (about 
A.D. 778) is uncertain. In his youth he embraced the 
rule of St. Benedict in the abbey of Fulda; afterwards 
he studied under Alcuin, at St. Martin of Tours, with 
Rabanus Maurus. He then appears successively as 
teacher at Fulda, as abbot of Hirschfeld, in the diocese 
of Mentz, and finally bishop of Halberstadt (Saxony) 
in 841. He was present at the Council of Mentz in 
847, and died March 23 (or 26), 853. His writings, 
which are chiefly compilations from the fathers, enjoy- 
ed great reputation; they consist of, Gloss continue 
super Psalterium (Oolon. 1523, 8vo; 1561, 8vo) :— in 
Cantica Canticorum (Colon. 1619, fol.; Worms, 1631, 
8vo, ete.) :—Glosse in Isaiam (Colon. and Paris, 1531, 
8yvo) :—Glosse in Jeremiam, Ezechielem, et Danielem (so 
scarce that some doubt their having been printed at 
all): —In duodecim Prophetas minores (Colon. 1519, et. 
al.) :—Homilie super Evangelia totius anni (Colon. 1531; 
Paris, 1533; Antw. 1559) :—In Epistolas S. Pauli (now 
generally supposed, however, to be by St. Remy of Au- 
xerre): — Super Apocalypsim Explanatio (Colon, and 
Paris, 1531, 8vo):— De Corpore et Sanguine Christ 
(D’Achery, Spicilegium, i, 42):—De varietate librorwin 
tres libri (Paris and Colon. 1531, 8vo) :—Breviarium His- 
tori ecclesiastice (Colon. 1531, 8vo; often reprinted). 
Other works have been ascribed to him by Johannes 
Trithemius, but it is not certain that they were by him ; 
and, at any rate, they are now lost. His writings are col- 
lected in Migne, Patrol. Latina, vols. exvi, exvii, cxviil. 
See Lelong, Bibl. Sacra; Trithemius, De eccles. Script. ; 
Hist. littér. de la France, v, 111-126; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. 
Génér. Xxili, 121; Clarke, Succession of Sac. Literature, 
ii, 506; Mosheim, Ch. History, cent. ix, pt. ii, ch, 1, n. 50. 
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Haynes, Lemuet, 4 Congregational minister of 
New England, a mulatto. He was born at West Hart- 
ford, Conn., July 18, 1753, and was educated in the fam- 
ily of Mr. Rose, of Granville, Mass. In 1774 he enlisted 
in the Continental army, and in 1775 was in the expe- 
dition against Ticonderoga. Soon after this he com- 
menced study with the Rey. Daniel Ferrand, and on 
Nov. 7, 1780, his credentials as a minister were granted. 
Soon afterwards he received a call to take charge of 
the Granville church. Here he labored five years with 
great acceptability. In 1783 he married Miss Elizabeth 
Babbit, a white lady of good intellect and sincere piety. 
Soon after this he was ordained, and went to Farming- 
ton, Conn., and thence to Vermont, and spent thirty 
years as pastor of a Congregational church at Rutland, 
whence he removed to Manchester, where he was in- 
volved in a very singular and noted trial for murder, not 
as accomplice, but as a defender of the accused. In 1822 
he was called to the charge of the church in Granville, 
N. Y., an offshoot of the former in Massachusetts. Here 
he remained till his death in September, 1834. Mr. 
Haynes was characterized from early life by a swift and 
subtle intellect, and a restless thirst for knowledge. He 
read Greek and Latin with critical accuracy. His wit 
was proverbial and refined. In Vermont he was very 
successful in opposing infidelity. Many anecdotes of 
his shrewd and sensible wit are on record. — Sher- 
man, New England Divines, p. 267; Sprague, Annals, ii, 
176. 

Hayti, a name sometimes given to the second lar- 
gest island in the West Indies. The more usual name 
is San Domingo, under which head all that is common 
to the whole island will be treated. Hayti proper is the 
western and French-speaking part of the island, which 
in 1808 was organized as a separate commonwealth 
under president Christophe, who in 1811 had himself 
crowned as hereditary emperor under the name of Henry 
I, In 1822 the French and the Spanish portions of the 
island were again united into one republic under gen- 
eral Boyer. This union lasted until 1844, when not 
only the Spanish portion became again an independent 
state, but the French part split into two, which were 
harassed by almost uninterrupted conflicts between the 
blacks and the mulattoes. The brief and beneficent ad- 
ministration of general Richer (1846 47) was followed 
by that of general Faustin Soulouque, who undertook an 
unfortunate campaign against the Dominicans, and in 
August, 1849, proclaimed himself emperor, under the 
name of Faustin I. He was in 1858 overthrown ly 
general Geffrard, who, as president, introduced many 
reforms, and was, in turn, overthrown in February, 1867, 
by Salnave, under whose administration the country 
was disturbed by uninterrupted civil wars, until his 
overthrow and execution, January, 1870. 

The area of the republic is estimated at 10,205 square 
miles, the population at about 570,000. Nominally near- 
ly the entire population belongs to the Roman Catholic 
Church; but, even according to Roman Catholic writers, 
many of the population are even to-day more pagan 
than Christian. The frightful religious and moral con- 
dition of the people is attributed by Roman Catholic 
writers to the habit of the French government of not es- 
tablishing regular bishoprics, but of leaving the adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical affairs in the hands of apostolical 
prefects, who had neither the influence nor the power of 
bishops, were more dependent upon the colonial govern- 
ment, and could not defend the interests of the Church 
and of religion against the secular power and the plant- 
ers, who were chiefly intent on making the most out of 
slave labor. The care of the parishes was, before the 
beginning of the French rule, almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Capuchins and Dominicans. In 1703 the 
Capuchins left their parishes, and were succeeded by the 
Jesuits, who took charge of the districts from Samana to 
the Atrabonite, while the Dominicans assumed the ad- 
ministration of those from the Atrabonite to Cape Tibu- 
ton, Secular priests were left only in the churches of 
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they were again followed by the Capuchins. During the 
war of independence nearly all the churches were closed, 
and the celebration of divine service was almost whol- 
ly suspended; but, the war being ended, the Constitu- 
tion of 1807 declared the Catholic Church the only form 
of religion recognised by the government, and Chris- 
tophe, by a decree issued in 1811, announced the es- 
tablishment of one archbishopric and three bishoprics. 
The pope was asked to sanction this arrangement, but, 
owing to the death of Christophe, which occurred soon 
after, and to other causes, the plan was never carried 
out. In 1822, when the whole island was under one 
government, the archbishop of San Domingo appoint- 
ed for the western part two vicars general, of whom the 
one resided at Cape Hayti, and the other at Port-au- 
Prince. In 1827 Pope Leo XII again conferred upon 
the archbishop of San Domingo the jurisdiction over the 
whole island; but the religious condition of the people 
grew worse and worse. There was an almost absolute 
want of priests, and the few who were to be found were 
mostly worthless characters, who had for immoral con- 
duct been expelled from other dioceses. In 1842, bishop 
Rosati, of St. Louis, was commissioned by pope Gregory 
XVI to visit Hayti, and, as apostolical delegate, to con- 
clude a Concordat with president Boyer; but this step 
also was thwarted by the overthrow of his administra- 
tion (1843). The emperor Soulouque protected and en- 
dowed the Roman Catholic Church, but at the same 
time introduced religious toleration, and thus enabled 
Protestant missionaries to organize a few missions. In 
1852 pope Pius IX sent bishop Spaccapietra to Hayti to 
make another effort to conclude a Concordat. The mis- 
sion was again unsuccessfu); and in an allocution of 
Dec. 19, 1853, the pope complained that the emperor 
and his government had a false idea concerning the 
Church, and that, as a great portion of the clergy were 
unwilling to adopt a strict rule of life, the bishop was 
compelled to leave the country. Negotiations with 
president Geffrard were more successful, and on Sept. 
16, 1861, a Concordat was promulgated, According to 
it, one archbishopric (Port-au-Prince) and four bishop- 
rics (Les Cayes, Cape Hayti, Gonaives, and Port de Paix) 
were established in 1862; the archbishop (a French- 
man, Testard du Cosquer) was appointed in 1863, but 
none of the four episcopal sees had been filled up to Jan- 
uary, 1870. The number of parishes is 49, For pub- 
lic education very little has as yet been done. There 
were in 1868 about 150 public schoc 1s, with about 13,000 
pupils, 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
sustained in 1889 a bishop at Port-au-Prince, and 15 
clergymen, filling 17 mission stations, with a total of 
382 communicants, 189 day scholars, and 124 Sunday- 
school scholars, ‘The contributions for the year were 
$317 5d. : 

The English Wesleyans, who were the first Protes- 
tant body to establish a Protestant mission in Hayti, 
had in 1868 6 circuits, 6 chapels, 4 other preaching- 
places, 210 members, and about 890 regular attendants, 
but in 1889 only 4 preachers.—Neher, Kirchl. Geogr. 
und Statistik, vol. iii, 1869, (A.J. 8.) 


Ha/’zaél (Heb. Chazaél’, Damm, also DRM, whom 
God beholds, i. e. cares for; Sept. "ACand, Vulg. Hazael, 
but Azael in Amos i, 4; hence Latin Azelus, Justin. 
XXXvi, 2), an officer of Benhadad, king of Syria, whose 
eventual accession to the throne of that kingdom was 
revealed to Elijah (1 Kings xix, 15), B.C. cir. 967; and 
who, when Elisha was at Damascus, was sent by his 
master, who was then ill, to consult the prophet respect- 
ing his recovery (2 Kings viii,8). B.C. cir. 884. He 
was followed by forty camels bearing presents from the 
king. The answer was, that he might certainly recover. 
“Wowbeit,” added the prophet, “the Lord hath showed 
me that he shall surely die.” He then looked steadfast- 
ly at Hazacl till he became confused, on which the man 
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of God wept; and when Hazael respectfully inquired 
the cause of this outburst, Elisha replied by describing 
the vivid picture then present to his mind of all the 
evils which the man now before him would inflict upon 
Israel. Hazael exclaimed, “ But what is thy servant, 
the [not a] dog, that he should do this great thing?” 
The prophet explained that it was as king of Syria he 
should do it. Hazael then returned, and delivered to 
his master that portion of the prophetic response which 
was intended for him, But the very next day this man, 
cool and calculating in his cruel ambition, took a thick 
cloth, and, having dipped it in water, spread it over the 
face of the king, who, in his feebleness, and probably in 
his sleep, was smothered by its weight, and died what 
seemed to his people a natural death (2 Kings viii, 15). 
We are not to imagine that such a project as this was 


conceived and executed in a day, or that it was suggest- | 


ed by the words of Elisha. His discomposure at the 
earnest gaze of the prophet, and other circumstances, 
show that Hazael at that moment regarded Elisha as 
one to whom his secret purposes were known. (See 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. ad loc.). He was soon en- 
gaged in hostilities with Ahaziah, king of Judah, and 
Jehoram, king of Israel, for the possession of the city 
of Ramoth-gilead (2 Kings viii, 28). The Assyrian 
inscriptions show that about this time a bloody and 
destructive war was waged between the Assyrians on 
the one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, Hamathites, and 
Pheenicians on the other. See Cunetrorm Inscrip- 
Tions. Benhadad (q. v.) had recently suffered several 
severe defeats at the hands of the Assyrian king, and 
upon the accession of Hazael the war was speedily re- 
newed. Hazael took up a position in the fastnesses of 
the Anti-Libanus, but was there attacked by the Assyr- 
ians, who defeated him with great loss, killing 16,000 of 
his warriors, and capturing more than 1100 chariots. 
Three years later the Assyrians once more entered Syria 
in force; but on this occasion Hazael submitted, and 
helped to furnish the invaders with supplies. After 
this, internal troubles appear to have occupied the at- 
tention of the Assyrians, who made no more expeditions 
into these parts for about a century. The Syrians rap- 
idly recovered their losses, and towards the close of the 
reign of Jehu, Hazael led them against the Israelites 
(B.C. cir. 860), whom he “smote in all their coasts” (2 
Kings x, 32), thus accomplishing the prophecy of Elisha 
(2 Kings viii, 12). His main attack fell upon the east- 
ern provinces, where he ravaged “all the land of Gilead, 
the Gadites, and the Reubenites, and the Manassites, 
from Aroer, which is by the river Arnon, even Gilead 
and Bashan” (2 Kings x, 33). After this he seems to 
have held the kingdom of Israel in a species of subjec- 
tion (2 Kings xiii, 3-7, and 22), and towards the close 
of his life he even threatened the kingdom of Judah. 
Haying taken Gath (2 Kings xii, 17; comp. Amos vi, 
2), he proceeded to attack Jerusalem, defeated the Jews 
in an engagement (2 Chron. xxiv, 24), and was about to 
assault the city, when Joash induced him to retire by 
presenting him with “all the gold that was found in the 
treasures of the house cf the Lord, and in the king’s 


house” (2 Kings xii, 18). This able and successful, | 


but unprincipled usurper left the throne at his death 
to his son Benhadad (2 Kings xiii, 24). B.C. cir. 835. 
Such was the prosperity-and influence of his reign that 
the phrase “ house of Hazael” occurs in prophetical de- 
nunciation (Amos i, 4) as a designation of the kingdom 
of Damascene Syria, See DAMaAscus. 

Hazai’ah (Heb. Chazayah’, 3°37, whom Jehovah 
beholds ; “Sept. OZia), son of Adaiah and father of Col- 
hozeh, a descendant of Pharez (Neh. xi, 5). B.C. con- 
siderably ante 536. 

Hazar- (also Hazor-) is frequently prefixed to ge- 
ographical names, in order to indicate their dependence 
as villages (1ST, chatser’, a hamlet ; see VILLAGE) upon 
some town or other noted spot, or in order to distinguish 
them from it; e.g. those folowing. “The word Hazar, 


HAZARMAVETH 


when joined to places situated in the desert or on the 
outskirts of the inhabited country, as it frequently is, 
probably denoted a piece of ground surrounded by a 
rude but strong fence, where tents could be pitched, and 
cattle kept in safety from marauders. Such places are 
very common at the present day in the outlying dis- 
tricts of Palestine. In other cases Hazar may denote a 
‘castle’ or ‘fortified town’” Comp. Hazer. 


Haz’ar-ad’dar (Heb. Chatsar’- Addar’, "3% 
TIN, village of Addar ; Sept. éravdug "Aodd, v. x. ’A- 
dapa and Sdpada), a place on the southern bounda- 
ry of Palestine, between Kadesh-Barnea and Azmon 
(Numb. xxxiy, 4); elsewhere called simply Apar 
(Josh. xv, 3). See Hazerim. It probably lay in the 
desert west of Kadesh-Barnea (q. v.), perhaps at the 
junction of wadys Elj-Fukreh and El-Madurah, east of 
Jebel Madurah. See Tripe, Rey. J. Rowlands thought 
he discovered beth this locality and that of the adjoin- 
ing Azmon in the fountains which he calls Adeirat and 
Aseimet, west of wady el-Arish (Williams, Holy City, 
i, 467) ; but the names are more correctly Kudeirat and 
Kusaimet, and the locality is too far west. 

Ha/’zar-e’nan (Heb. Chatsar’-Eynan’, 292 “SM, 
village of fountains, also [in Ezek. xlvii, 17] Ha/zar- 
E/NON, Chatsar’-Eynon’, \12"9 “8M, id.; Sept.’Acep- 
vaiy or 4 aby Tov Aivay), a place on the boundary 
of Palestine, apparently at the north-eastern corner, 
between Ziphron and Shepham (Numb. xxxiv, 9, 10), 
not far from the district of Hamath, in Damascene 
Syria (Ezek, xlvii, 17; xlviii, 1), Schwarz (Palestine, 
p. 20, note) thinks it identical with the village Deir- 
Hanon, in the valley of the Fijeh or Amana, near Da- 
mascus; but there is no probability that this was in~ 
cluded within the limits of Canaan. “Porter would 
identify Hazar-enan with Kuryetein=‘ the two cities,’ 
a village more than sixty miles east-north-east of Da- 
mascus, the chief ground for the identification appar- 
ently being the presence at Kuryetein of ‘large foun- 
tains,’ the only ones in that ‘ vast region,’ a circumstance 
with which the name of Hazar-enan well agrees (Da- 
mascus, i, 252; ii, 358). The great distance from Da- 
mascus and the body of Palestine is the main impedi- 
ment to the reception of this identification” (Smith). 
We must therefore seek for Hazar-enan somewhere in 
the well-watered tract at the north-western foot of Mount 
Hermon, perhaps the present Hasbeya, near which are 
four springs (Ain Kunieb, A. Tinta, A. Ata, and A. Her- 
sha). See HAsPEYA. 

Ha’zar-gad’dah (Heb. Chatsar’-Gaddah’, “0 
M34, village of fortune; Sept. Acepyadda v. r. Zepeip), 
a city on the southern border of Judah, mentioned be- 
tween Moladah and Heshmon (Josh. xv, 27). Modern 
writers (see Reland, Palest. p. 707), following the sug- 
gestion of Jerome (Onomast. 8. v.; who, as suggested by 
Schwarz, Palestine, p. 100, has probably confounded this 
place with En-Gedi), have sought for it near the Dead 
Sea; but the associated names appear to locate it nearer 
midway towards the Mediterranean. See Hazert. 
Mr. Grove suggests (Smith, Dict. s. v.) that it is possibly 
the modern ruined site marked as Jurrah on Van de 
Velde’s Map, west of el-Melh (Moladah), “by the change 
so frequent in the East (?) of D. to R.” See Jupan, 
TRIBE OF. 

Ha/zar-hat’ticon (Hebrew Chatsar’ hat-Tikén’, 
nn “xm, hamlet of the midway, q. d. middle village ; 
Sept. confusedly Eiody kat rou Ebvay v.r. avy Tow 
Yavvay, Vulg. domus Tichon), a place on the northern 
boundary of Palestine, near Hamath, and in the confines 
of Hauran (Ezek. xlvii, 16); apparently, therefore, on 
the northern brow of Mount Hermon, which may have 
given origin to the name as a point of division between 
Coele-Syria and Damascene Syria. It is possibly only 
an epithet of the Hazor (q. v.) of Naphtali. 


Hlazarma’veth (Hebrew CHATSAR~MA’VETH, 
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PVAISM, court of death; Sept. Lapyws and "Apap, 
Vulg. Asarmoth), the name of the third son of Joktan, 
oy, rather, of a district of Arabia Felix settled by him 
(Gen. x, 26; 1 Chron. i, 20); supposed to be preserved 
in the modern province of //adramaut, situated on the 
Indian Ocean, and abounding in frankincense, myrrh, 
and aloe; but (as intimated in the ominous name) noted 
for the insalubrity of the climate (Abulfeda, Arabica, p. 
45; Niebuhr, Beschricb. der Arab. p. 283; Ritter, Erdk. 
XI, iii, 609). It was known also to the classical writers 
(Xarpapwretrat, xvi, 768; Xarpappirar or XaTpapw- 
virat, Ptol. vi, 7, 25: Atramite, Dion, Perieg. 957; Xa- 
roapwrirne, Steph. Byz. p. 755). This identification 
of the locality rests not only on the occurrence of the 
name, but is supported by the proved fact that Joktan 
settled in the Yemen, along the south coast of Arabia, 
by the physical characteristics of the inhabitants of 
this region, and by the identification of the names of 
several others of the sons of Joktan, The province 
of Hadramaut is situated east of the modern Yemen 
(anciently, as shown in the article ArABrA, the limits 
of the latter province embraced almost the whole of 
the south of the peninsula), extending to the districts 
of Shihr and Mahreh, Its capital is Shibam, a very 
ancient city, of which the native writers give curious 
accounts, and its chief ports are Mirbat, Zafari [see Sr- 
PHAR |, and Kishim, whence a great trade was carried 
on in ancient times with India and Africa, Hadramaut 
itself is generally cultivated, in contrast with the contig- 
uous sandy deserts (called El-Ahkaf, where lived the 
gigantic race of Ad), is partly mountainous, with wa~ 
tered valleys, and is still celebrated for its frankincense 
(El-ldrisi. ed. Jomard, i, 54; Niebuhr, Descrip. p 245), 
exporting also gum-arabic, myrrh, dragon’s blood, and 
aloes, the latter, however, being chiefly from Socotra, 
which is under the rule of the sheik of Keshim (Nie- 
buhr, 1. c. sq.). The early kings of Hadramaut were 
Joktanites, distinct. trom the descendants of Yaarub, the 
progenitor of the Joktanite Arabs generally; and it is 
hence to be inferred that they were separately de- 
scended from Hazarmaveth. They maintained their 
independence against the powerful kings of Himyer 
until the latter were subdued at the Abyssinian in- 
vasion (Ibn-Khaldtin, ap, Caussin, Yssai, i, 135 8q.). 
The modern people, although mixed with other races, 
are strongly characterized by fierce, fanatical, and rest- 
less dispositions, They are enterprising merchants, 
well known for their trading and travelling propen- 
sities, 

Ha’zar-shu’al (Hebrew Chatsar’-Shual’, “3M 
po1, village of the jackal; Sept. ’Acapoovda, 'Eoep- 
covad and 'AcspowaX), a city en the southern border 
of Judah (Josh. xy, 28; Neh. xi;>26, where it is men- 
tioned between Beth-palet and Beer-sheba), afterwards 
included in the territory of Simeon (Josh. xix, 3; 1 
Chron. iv, 28, where it is mentioned between Moladah 
and Balah); hence probably midway between the Dead 
Sea and the Mediterranean. See Hazertmm. Van de 
Velde, on his Map, conjectures the site to be that of 
the ruins Saweh, which he locates nearly half way be- 
tween Beer-sheba and Moladah. But see Summa, 


Ha’zar-su’sah (Hebrew Chatsar’-Susah’, “%M 
MDAD, village of the horse, Josh. xix, 5; Sept. ’Acep- 
sovoipt, Vulg. Hasersusa), or HA’ZAR-SU‘SIM (Chat- 
sar’-Susim’, D9OVD ASM, village of horses, 1 Chron, iv, 
31; Sept. jjpucv Swot, Vulg. Hasersusim), a city of the 
tribe of Simeon, mentioned between Beth-mareaboth 
and Beth-lebaoth or Beth-birei; doubtless, as thought 
by Schwarz (Palest. p. 124), the same as SANSANNAH, 
in the south border of Judah (Josh, xy, 31), one of Sol- 
omon’s “chariot-cities” (2 Chron. i, 14). See Hazr- 
Rim. It is true that “neither it nor its companion 
Beru-MARcAborn, the ‘house of chariots,’ is named in 
the list of the towns of Judah in chap. xv, but they are 
ieluded in those of Simeon in 1-Chron. iv, 31, with the 
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express statement that they existed before and up to 
the time of David” (Smith). Stanley suggests, “In 


Bethmarkuboth, ‘the house of chariots,’ and Hazar-su- 
sim, ‘the village of horses,’ we recognise the dépéts and 
stations for the horses and chariots, such as those which 
in Solomon’s time went to and fro between Egypt and 


Palestine” (Sin. and Pal. p.160). “It is doubtful wheth- | 


er there was any such communication between those 
countries as early as the time of Joshua; but may not 
the rich grassy plains around Beersheba (Robinson, £2). 
Res. i, 203) have been used at certain seasons by the 
ancient tribes of Southern Palestine for pasturing their 
war and chariot horses, just as the grassy plains of Jau- 
lan are used at the present day by the Druse chiefs of 
Lebanon, and the Turkish cayalry and artillery at Da- 
mascus?” (Kitto), “Still it is somewhat difficult to 
ascribe to so early a date the names of places situ- 
ated, as these were, in the Bedouin country, where a 


chariot must have been unknown, and where even ~ 


horses seem carefully excluded from the possessions 
of the inhabitants—‘ camels, sheep, oxen, and asses’ (1 
Sam. xxvii, 9).” : 

Haz’azon-ta’mar (2 Chron. xx, 2). 
ZON-TAMAR. 


See HAzE- 


Hazel (a, liz, of doubtful etymology [see Luz]; ' 


Sept. capvirvn, Vulgate amygdalinus), apparently a nut- 
bearing tree, which occurs in Gen. xxx, 37, where it in- 
dicates one of the kinds of rod from which Jacob peeled 
the bark, and which he placed in the water-troughs of 
the cattle. Authorities are divided between the hazel 
or walnut and the almond-tree, as representing the liz; 
in favor of the former we have Kimchi, Jarchi, Luther, 


and others; while the Vulgate, Saadias, and Gesenius 


adopt the latter view. The rendering in the Sept. is 
equally applicable to either, On the one hand is ad- 
duced the fact that in the Arabic we have lJouz, which 
is indeed the same word, and denotes the almond. Thus 
Abw-Fadli, as quoted by Celsius (/ierobot. i, 254), says, 
“ Louz est arbor nota, et magna, foliis mollibus, Species 
duze, hortensis et silvestris. Hortensis quoque due sunt 
species, dulcis et amara;” where reference is evidently 
made to the sweet and bitter almond. Other Arab au- 
thors also describe the almond under the name of lowz, 
But this name was well known to the Hebrews as indi- 
cating the almond; for R. Saadias, in Ab. Esra’s Com- 
ment., as quoted by Celsius (p. 253), remarks: “Lus est 
amygdalus, quia ita eam appellant Arabes; nam he duze 
linguee, et Syriaca, ejusdem sunt familie.” It is also al- 
leged that there is another word in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, egdz (TAN), which is applicable to the hazel oz 


Amygdalus Communis, 


Inut. See Nur. The strongest argument on the 
other side arises from the circumstance of another 
word, shdkéd (42), having reference to the almond; 
it is supposed, however, that the latter applies to the 


> fruit exclusively, and the word under discussion to 


the tree; Rosenmiiller identifies the shaked with the 
cultivated, and Juz with the wild almond-tree, See 
Frorr. 

The almond is diffused by culture from China to Spain, 
and is found to bear fruit well on both sides of the Med- 
iterranean; but there is no region where it thrives bet- 
ter than Syria, or where it is so truly at home. Accord- 
ingly, when Jacob was sending a present of those pro- 
ductions of Canaan which were likely to be acceptable 
to an Egyptian grandee, “the best fruits of the land,” 
besides balm, and myrrh, and honey, he bade his sons 
take “nuts and almonds” (Gen. xliii, 11); and the orig- 
inal name of that place so endeared to his memory as 
Bethel, originally called Luz, was probably derived from 
some well-known tree of this species. To this day “Jor- 
dan almonds” is the recognised market-name for the 
best samples of this fruit, in common with Tafilat dates, 
Eleme figs, ete. The name, however, is little more than 
atradition. The best “Jordan almonds” come from Mal- 
aga. See ALMOND. 

Hazelelpo’ni, or rather ZeLetpont ("245>>%, 
shade looking upon me [or protection of the presence, 8c. 
God: Fitrst], with the article, "215530, hats-Tselel- 
pont’, strictly, perhaps, rather an epithet, the Zelelponite, 
q. d. overshadowed ; Sept. ’Eon\eh guy, Vulg. A selelphu- 
ni), the sister of Jezreel and others, of the descendants 
of Hezron, son of Judah (1 Chron. iv,3). B.C. cir, 1612. 


Hazelius, Ernest Lewis, D.D., was born in Neu- 
salz, Prussia, Sept. 6, 1777. He was descended from a 
long line of Lutheran ministers. His theological stud- 
ies were pursued at Niesky, a Moravian institution un- 
der the superintendence of bishop Anders. In 1800 he 
was appointed teacher of the classics in the Moravian 
Seminary at Nazareth, Pa. The position he accepted in 
opposition to the wishes of his friends, and at once em- 
barked for America. In this institution he labored with 
efficiency for eight years, and was advanced to be head- 
teacher and professor of theology. Differing from his 
brethren in their views of church government and disci- 
pline, he concluded to change his ecclesiastical relations, 
and to unite with the Lutheran Church, in whose serv- 
ice his fathers had so long lived and labored. In 1809 
he removed to Philadelphia, and for a time had charge 
of a private classical school. For several years he la- 
bored as a pastor in New Jersey, and in 1815 was elected 
professor of theology in Hartwick Seminary, and princi- 
pal of the classical department. In 1830 he was chosen 
professor of Biblical and Oriental literature, and of the 
German language, in the seminary at Gettysburg, Rass 
and in 1834 he accepted the appointment of professor in 
the theological seminary of the Synod of South Caro- 
lina, All these positions he filled with ability and great 
satisfaction to the Church. He died Feb. 20, 1853. As 
a scholar he occupied a high rank. The doctorate he 
received simultaneously from Union and Columbia Col- 
leges, N.Y. His attainments in literature were varied 
and extensive. He published Life of Luther (1813) :-— 
Materials for Catechisation (1823) :—A ugsburg Confes- 
sion, with Annotations :—History of the C ‘hristian Church 
(1842) :—Hist. of the American Lutheran Church (1842) : 
—_Life of J. H. Stilling (1831). (M. L. 8.) 

Ha’zer (037, Chatsér’, from 317, to surround or 
inclose), a word which is of not unfrequent occurrence 
in the Bible in the sense of a “court” or quadrangle to 
a palace or other building, but which topographically 
seems generally employed for the “ villages” of people in 


a roving and unsettled life, the semi-permanent collec- ; 


tions of dwellings described by travellers among the 
molern Arabs as consisting of rough stone walls cover- 
ed with the tent-cloths, and thus holding a middle po- 


sition between the tent of the warderer—so transitory. 


as to furnish an image of the sudden termination of life 
(Isa, xxviii, 12)—and the settled, permanent town, See 
TopoGrarnicaL TERMS, 

As a proper name it appears in the A.V.: 1. In the 
plural, HAzerm™m, and Hazrrorn, for which see below. 
2. In the shghtly different form of Hazor. 3. In com- 
position with other words, giving a special designation 
to the particular “village” intended. When thus in 
union with another word the name is Hazar (q.v.). It 
should not be overlooked that the places so named are 
all in the wilderness itself, or else quite on the confines 
of civilized country, 

Haz’erim [many /Haze’rim] (Hebrew Chatserim’, 
DSN, villages ; Sept. "AonowS, Vulg. Haserim), the 
name of a place, or perh. rather a general designation of 
the temporary villages in which the nomade AvITEs re- 
sided, especially between Gaza and “ the river of Egypt” 
or el-Arish (Deut. ii, 23). Schwarz suggests (Palestine, 
p. 93) that these “ Hazerim” may be a general designa- 
tion of the many towns by the name of Hazor and Ha- 
zAR found in this region; if so, these probably all lay 
near each other; and it is a singular fact that the sites 
of at least two of them, Hazar-gaddah and Hazar-susah, 
seem to have been immediately adjoining one another. 

Haz’eroth [many Haze'roth] (Heb. Chatseroth’, 
MANN, villages ; Sept.’Acnows, but AvAwy in Deut. i, 
1), the sixteenth station of the Israelites, their third af- 
ter leaving Sinai, and either four or five days’ march 
from that mountain towards Canaan (Numb. xi, 35; xii, 
16; xxxiii, 17,18; Deut. i,1; comp. Numb. x, 33), It 
was also the first place after Sinai where the camp re- 
mained for a number of days. Here Aaron and Miriam 
attempted to excite a rebellion against Moses; and here 
the guilty Miriam was smitten with leprosy (Numb. xii). 
Burckhardt suggested (Travels, p. 495) that it is to be 
found in Ain el-Hudhera, near the usual route from Si- 
nai to the eastern arm of the Red Sea; an identification 
that has generally been acquiesced im by subsequent 
travellers. It is described by Dr. Robinson as a foun- 
tain of tolerably good water, the only perennial one in 
that region, with several low palm-trees around it; he 
also remarks that the identification of this spot with 
Hazeroth is important as showing the route of the Is- 
raelites from Sinai to the Arabab, which, if it passed 
through this place, must have continued down the val- 
ley to the Red Sea, and could not have diverged through 
the high western plateau of the wilderness (Jtesearches, 
i, 223). See Exopr. “Its distance from Sinai accords 
with the Scripture narrative, and would seem to war- 
rant us in identifying it with Hazeroth. There is some 
difficulty, however, in the position. The country around 
the fountain is exceedingly rugged, and the approaches 
to it difficult. It does not seem a suitable place for a 
large camp. Dr, Wilson mentions an undulating plain 
about fifteen miles north of Sinai, and running ‘a long 
way to the eastward,’ called el-Hadherah ; and here he 
would locate Hazeroth (Lands of the Bible, 1,256). Stan- 
ley thinks that the fountain called e/-’A in, some distance 
north of the fountain of Hudherah, ought rather to be 
regarded as the site of Hazeroth, because ’Ain is the 
most important spring in this region, ‘and must there- 
fore have attracted around it any nomadic settlements, 
such as are implied in the name Hazeroth, and such as 
that of Israel might have been’ (Sinai and Pal. p. 82). 
The approach to ‘Ain is easy; the glens around it pos- 
sess some good pastures; and the road from it to the 
ZElanitic Gulf, along whose shore the Israelites appear 
to have marched, is open through the sublime ravine 
of Wetir. Still, those familiar with the East know 
with what tenacity old names cling to old sites; and it 
seems in the highest degree probable that the old name 
Hazeroth is retained in Hudherah. But probably the 
name may have been given to a wide district (Porter, 
Handbook for Sinai and Pal. i, 37 sq.).” Schwarz, 
however (Palest. p. 212), regards the site as that of Adn 
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HAZEZON-TAMAR 


el-Kudvirah, a large fountain of sweet running water at 
some distance beyond the ridge which bounds the west- 
ern edge of the interior plateau of the desert et-Tih 
(Robinson’s Researches, i, 280) ; a position far too north- 
ward. ; 

Haz’ezon-ta’mar (Hebrew Chatsatson’-Tamar’, 
“7m jS2m, Gen. xiv, 7; Sept. *Acacovsapmap), OF 
HAZ’/AZON-TA’MAR (Heb. [precisely the converse of 
the rendering in the A. V. | Chatsetson'-Tamar’, pIssT 
"728, 2 Chron. xx, 2; Sept. Acacay Oapap), the name 
under which, at a very early period in the history of 
Palestine, and in a document believed by many to be 
the oldest of all these early records, we first hear of the 
place which afterwards became EN-GEDI (q. v.). The 
Amorites were dwelling at Hazazon-Tamar when the 
four kings made their incursion, and fought their suc- 
cessful battle with the five (Gen. xiv,7). The name 
occurs only once again—in the records of the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Chren. xx, 2)—when he is warned of the 
approach of the horde of Ammonites, Moabites, Mehu- 
nim, and men of Mount Seir, whom he afterwards so 
completely destroyed, and who were no doubt pursuing 
thus far exactly the same route as the Assyrians had 
done a thousand years before them. Here the expla- 
nation, “which is En-gedi,” is added. The existence of 
the earlier appellation, after En-gedi had been so long 
in use, is a remarkable instance of the tenacity of these 
old Oriental names, of which more modern instances 
are frequent. See AccHo; BETHSAIDA, etc. Schwarz, 
however, unnecessarily supposes (Pa/est. p. 21) the two 
passages to refer to different localities, the earlier of 
which he assigns (on Talmudical evidence) to ZoAR (q. 
v.). 

Hazazon-tamar is interpreted in Hebrew to mean the 
“nruning or felling ef the palm” (Gesen. Thes. p. 512), 
or perhaps better, “a row of palm-trees” (Fiirst, Lex. s. 
v.). Jerome (Quest. in Gen.) renders it urbs palmarum. 
This interpretation of the name is borne out by the an- 
cient reputation of the palms of En-gedi (Ecclus, xxiv, 
14, and the citations from Pliny, given under that name). 
The Samaritan Version has "72 3°>D=the Valley of 
Cadi, possibly a corruption of En-gedi. The Targums 
have £n-gedi. Perhaps this was the “city of palm- 
trees” (Jr hat-temarim) out of which the Kenites, the 
tribe of Moses’s father-in-law, went up into the wilder- 
ness of Judah, after the conquest of the country (Judg. 
i, 16). If this were so, the allusion of Balaam to the 
Kenite (Numb. xxiy, 21) is at once explained. Stand- 
ing as he was on one of the lofty points of the highlands 
opposite Jericho, the western shore of the Dead Sea as 
far as En-gedi would be before him, and the cliff, in the 
clefts of which the Kenites had fixed their secure 
“nest,” would be a prominent object in the view. This 
Has Been alluded to by Prof, Stanley (Sinai end Pal. 
p. 226, n, 4). De Sauley (Narrative, i, 149) and 
Schwarz (Palestine, p. 109) think that a trace of the 
ancient name is preserved in the tract and wady el-Hu- 
sasah (Robinson’s Researches, ii, 243, 244), a little north 
of Ain-Jidy. 

Ha’ziel (Heb. Chazicl’, 571M, vision of God; Sept. 
"ACupd v. 1. Ted), a “son” of the Gershonite Shimei, 


and chief of the family of Laadan (1 Chron, xxiii, 9). 
B.C. 1014. 


Ha/’zo (Heb. Chazo’, 15%, perhaps for morn, vision ; 
Sept. “AZav, Vulg. Azau), one of the sons of Nahor by 
Mileah (Gen. xxii, 22), B.C. cir. 2040. The only clew 
to the locality settled by him is to be found in the iden- 
tification of Chesed, and the other sons of Nahor; and 
hence he must, in all likelihood, be placed in Ur of the 
Chaldees, or the adjacent countries. Bunsen (Brbel- 
werk, I, ii, 49) suggests Chazene by the Euphrates (Ste- 
phan. Byzant.), in Mesopotamia, or the Chazene (Xa- 
envi) in Assyria (Strabo, xvi, p. 736). 


Ha’zor (Heb. Chatsor’, “zn, village [see Ha- 
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HAZOR 
zER-]; Sept.’Aowo, but 1 adA7 in Jer. xlix, 28, 30, 33), 
the name of several places. See also EN-Hazor; Baat- 


Hazor; Hazor-Haparran; HAZERI™M. 
1. A city near the waters of lake Merom (Huleh), 


the seat of Jabin, a powerful Canaanitish king, as ap- 


pears from the summons sent by him to all the neighbor- 
ing kings to assist him against the Israelites (Josh. xi, 1 
5). He and his confederates were, however, defeated 
and slain by Joshua, and the city burned to the ground 
(Josh. xi, 10-13 ; Josephus, Ant. v, 5, 1): being the only 
one of those northern cities which was burned by Joshua, 
doubtless because it was too strong and important to 
leave standing in his rear. It was the principal city of 
the whole of North Palestine, “the head of all those 
kingdoms” (Josh. x, 10; see Jerome, Onomast. s. v. Asor). 
Like the other strong places of that part, it stood on an 
eminence (on, Josh. xi, 13, A. V. “strength”), but the 
district around must have been on the whole flat, and 
suitable for the manceuvres of the “ very many” chariots 
and horses which formed part of the forces of the king 
of Hazor and his confederates (Josh. xi, 4, 6,9; Judg. 
iv, 3). But by the time of Deborah and Barak the 
Canaanites had recovered part of the territory then 
lost, had rebuilt Hazor, and were ruled by a king with 
the ancient royal name of Jabin, under whose power 
the Israelites were, in punishment for their sins, re- 
duced. From this yoke they were delivered by Debo- 
rah and Barak, after which Hazor remained in quiet 
possession of the Israelites, and belonged to the tribe of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix, 36; Judg. iv, 2; 1 Sam. xii, 9). 
Solomon did not overlook so important a post, and the 
fortification of Hazor, Megiddo, and Gezer, the points 
of defence for the entrance from Syria and Assyria, the 
plain of Esdraelon, and the great maritime lowland re- 
spectively, was one of the chief pretexts for his levy of 
taxes (1 Kings ix, 15). Later still it is mentioned in 
the list of the towns and districts whose inhabitants 
were carried off to Assyria by Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings 
xv, 29; Josephus, Ant.ix,11,1). We encounter it once 
more in 1 Mace. xi, 67, where Jonathan, after encamp- 
ing for the night at the “ water of Gennesar,” advances 
to the “plain of Asor” (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 5,7; the 
Greek text of the Maccabees has prefixed an n from the 
preceding word zrediov ; A. V. “ Nasor”) to meet Deme- 
trius, who was in possession of Kadesh (xi, 63; Jose- 
phus as above). See Nason. Raumer queries wheth- 
er it may not have been the ancient town of Naason, 
which king Baldwin IV passed on his way from Tibe- 
rias to Saphet (Will. Tyr. p. 1014); and his reason for 
this conjecture is that the Vulgate gives Naason for the 
Asor (Aowo) of Tobit i, 1 (Raumer, Paldstina, p. 114, n.). 
See Asor, 

The name Hazor still lingers in several places around 
the upper valley of the Jordan (Robinson, A. R. iii, 63, 
81,401). There is one Haztiry on a commanding site 
above Czxsarea Philippi, and close to the great castle of 
Subeibeh, Here Keith (Land of Israel, p. 374) and 
Stanley (Sin. and Pal. p. 389) would place the ancient 
capital of Canaan. But the territory of Naphtali hard- 
ly extended so far eastward. Another Hust is in the 
plain, a few miles west of the site of Dan; but neither 
does this site quite accord with the Scripture notices 
(Porter’s Damascus, i, 304; Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 
318). Schwarz (Palest. p. 91) thinks a village which 
he calls Azur, between Banias and Meshdel (el-Mejel), 
may be the ancient Hazor; he probably refers to the 
Ain el-Hazury marked on Zimmerman’s Map a little 
north-east of Banias, which, however, is too far east. 
There is a place marked as Azur on Zimmerman’s Mf ap 
a little north-east of Kedes (Kadesh), which unques- 
tionably lay in Naphtali; but M. De Sauley (Narrat. 
ii, 406) denies that this can have been the Hazor of Ja- 
bin (which he distinguishes from the Hazor of Solo- 
mon), and in a long argument (p. 400-405) he contends 
that it was situated on the site of some extensive ruins 
which he reports at a place called indefinitely el-Khan, 
on the hills skirting the north-easterly shore of the lake 


“emptying into the Dead Sea. 
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-Huleh, in the direction of Banias. Van de Velde 
(Memoir, p. 318) likewise thinks the Hazor of Joshua 
different from that of Judges (although both were ruled 
by a Jabin, evidently a hereditary title), and inclines 
to regard En-Hazor (Josh, xix, 37) as identical with 
the latter, and with a ruined Hazur in the middle of 
Galilee (about two hours from Bint Jebeil) ; while he 
seems to acquiesce in the identification of the eastern 


_ Hazor with a Hazur (Porter, Damascus, i, 304) or Kasr 


Autar (Seetzen), or, as he himself calls it, Tell Haze, 
covered with remains, and jutting out from Merj Ayun 
towards the Huleh plain. The Hazor of Josh. xix, 36, 
he believes to be Tell Hazur, south-east of Ramah. All 
this, however, is vague and confused. Mr. Thomson, 
who visited this region in 1843, believed Hazor may be 
identified with the present castle of Hunin, north of the 
Huleh (iblioth. Sacra, 1846, p. 202). The editor (Dr. 
Robinson), however, thinks the arguments adduced more 
plausible than sound (é. p. 212), and advocates the opin- 
ion of Rev. E. Smith, that Tell Khureibeh, at the south 
end of the plain of Kedes, is better entitled to be re- 
garded as the site of Hazor (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1847, p. 
403). Accordingly, in the new ed. of his Researches, 
after noticing and rejecting several other sites proposed 
(iii, 63, 81, 402), he at length fixes upon this as best 
agreeing with the ancient notices of this city (¢. p. 
365). There are, as the name Khureibeh, “ruins,” im- 
plies, some ancient ruins on the tell, but they are those 
of a village. There are still other ruins of an ancient 
town which occupy a commanding site on the south 
bank of wady Hendaj, overlooking the valley and lake 
of Merom, and about six miles south of Kedesh, which 


~ is a not improbable site for the ancient Hazor (Robin- 


son, Bibl. Res. iii, 363, 365); and the plain beneath it, 
stretching to the shore of the lake, might take the name 
of the city Asur, as Josephus seems to indicate (J. ¢.). 
Ritter (Lrdk. xv, 260) accepts the Hazury proposed by 
Burckhardt (Z’rav. p. 44); apparently the inconsidera- 
ble ruin on the rocky declivity above Banias (Robinson, 
Res. new ed. iii, 402). Captain Wilson prefers the iso- 
lated Tell Hurah, covered with ruins, about two miles 
south-east of Kedesh (Jour. Sac. Lit. 1866, p. 245). But 
none of these last: cited places retain the ancient name. 
Finally, Dr. Thomson is confident (Land and Book, i, 
439) that the true spot is Hazere (the above Hazur of 
Van de Velde, east of a’ more northern Ramah), in the 
centre of the mountainous region overhanging lake 
Huleh on the north-west, containing numerous ancient 
remains, and locally connected by tradition with the Is- 
raelitish victory; although Dr. Robinson (incorrectly) 
objects to this site (Bib. Res. new ed. iii, 63) that it is 
too far from the lake, and within the territory of Asher. 

2. A city in the south of Judah (but probably not 
one of those assigned to Simeon, since it is not named in 
the list, Josh. xix, 1-9), mentioned between Kedesh (Ka- 
desh-Barnea) and Ithnan (Josh. xv, 23, where the Vat. 
MS. of the Sept. unites with the following name, *Acoo- 
wwvay, Alex. MS. omits, Vulg. Asor). We may reason- 
ably conjecture that this was the central town of that 
name, the other Hazors of the same connection (Hazor- 
Hadattah, and Kerioth-Hezron or Hazor-Amam) being 
probably so called for distinction’ sake; and in that case 
we may perhaps locate it at a ruined site marked on 
Van de Velde’s Map as Tayibch (the et-Taiyib of Rob- 
inson, Res. iii, Appendix, p. 114), on a tell around the 
south-west base of which runs the wady ed-Dheib, 
See Nos. 3 and 4. 


3. Hazor-Haparran (for so the Heb. 974 sists, 


i.e. New Hazor, should be understood; since there is no 
copula between the words, and the sense in verse 32 re- 
quires this condensation; Sept. omits, Vulg. A sor nova), 
a city in the south of Judah (but not the extreme Sim- 
eonite portion), mentioned between Bealoth and Keri- 
oth (Josh. xy, 25); probably, as suggested in Keil and 
Delitzsch’s Commentary, ad loe. (Edinb. ed. p. 160), the 
ruined site e-Hudhairah of Robinson's Researches (iii, 
Append. p. 114), south of Hebron, in the immediate vi- 


cinity of el-Beyudh (the Beiyudh of Van de Velde’s 
Map, about half way between Kerioth and Arad), Ses 
Nos. 2. and 4. 

4. Hazor-Amam (to be so joined for the same rea~ 
sons as in No, 2), probably identified with Kerioth-Her- 
zon (in the Heb, the four names stand j/7¥7 Mi°9P 
DOX VSM NW, villages of Chetsron which is Chatsor- 
Amam ; Sept. ai worse ‘Agepwy [v. r.Acepwp |, abrn 
tori Aawo, cai’ Apap [v.r. Aceowpnau); Vulg. Carioth, 
Hesron, hic est Asor, Amam), a town in the south of 
Judah (but apparently not in the Simeonite territory), 
mentioned between Bealoth and Shema (Josh, xv, 24~ 
26); no doubt (if thus combined) the modern e/-Khu- 
reyetein, as suggested by Robinson (Researches, iii, Ap- 
pend. p. 114). See Keriorn. a 

5. (Vat. MS. of Sept. omits; Vulg. Asor.) <A city 
inhabited by the Benjamites after the Captivity, men- 
tioned between Ananiah and Ramah (Neh. x1, 33); pos- 
sibly the modern Gazur, a short distance east of Jaffa 
(for others of the associated names, although likewise 
within the ancient territory of Dan, are also assigned to 
Benjamin), since Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. 
Asor) mention a Hazor in the vicinity of Ascalon, al- 
though they assign it to Judah, and confound it with 
those in the south of that tribe (Robinson’s Researches, 
ii, 370, note). From the places mentioned with it, as 
Anathoth, Nob, Ramah, ete., it would seem to have lain 
north of Jerusalem, and at no great distance therefrom. 


Schwarz thinks it is called Chasor (15M) in the Tal- 


mudical writers (Palest. p. 162). Robinson suggests the 
identity of Hazor and the modern Tell Asur, a ruin on a 
little hill about six miles north of Bethel (Bib. Res. u, 
264, note). This, however, appears to be too far from 
Ramah. Tobler mentions a ruin called Khurbet Arsur, 
near Ramah, a little to the west, the situation of which 
would answer better to Hazor (Zopogr. ii, 400; Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 319). The place in question is prob- 
ably the same with the BAAL-HAzor (q. v.) of 2 Sam. 
xiii, 23. ; 

6. A region of Arabia, spoken of as an important 
place, in the vicinity of Kedar, in the prophetic denun- 
ciations of desolation upon both by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. xlix, 28-33). It can hardly be Petra, as supposed 
by Vitringa (on Isa., i, p. 624), nor the Asor placed by 
Eusebius 8 miles west of Philadelphia (Hitzig, Jesazas, 
p. 196), but probably is a designation of the confines of 
Arabia with south-eastern Palestine, inhabited by no- 
made tribes dwelling in mere encampments. See Ha~ 
ZAR. 

Hazzurim. See HeLKaTH-AzzuRIM. 

Head (properly WANA, rosh, Kedady), the topmost 
part of the human body. 

I. Anatomically considered, the general character of 
the human head is such as to establish the identity of 
the human race, and to distinguish man from every oth- 
er animal. At the same time, different families of man- 
kind are marked by peculiarities of construction in the 
head, which, though in individual cases, and when ex- 
tremes are compared together, they run one into the 
other, to the entire loss of distinctive lines, yet are in the 
general broadly contrasted one with the other. These 
peculiarities in the structure of the skull give rise to and 
are connected with other peculiarities of feature and 
general contour of face. In the union of cranial pecul- 
jarities with those of the face, certain clear marks are* 
presented, by which physiologists have been able to 
range the individuals of our race into a few great class- 
es, and in so doing to afford an unintentional corrobora- 
tion of the infor:nation which the Scriptures afford re- 
garding the origin and dispersion of mankind. Cam- 
per, one of the most learned and clear-minded physi- 
cians of the 18th century, has the credit of being the 
first who drew attention to the classification of the hu- 
man features, and endeayored, by means of what he 
termed the facial angle, to furnish a method for distin- 
guishing different nations and races of men, which, be= 


- 


HEAD © 


ing himself an eminent limner, he designed for applica- 
tion chiefly in the art of drawing, and which, though 
far from producing strictly definite and scientific results, 
yet affords views that are not without interest, and ap- 
proximations that at least prepared the way for some- 
thing better (sce a collection of Camper's pieces entitled 
uvres qui ont pour Objet 0 Histoire Naturelle, la Physt- 
ologie, et V Anatomie comparée, Paris, 1803). It is, how- 
ever, to the celebrated J. F. Blumenbach, whose merits 
in the entire sphere of natural history are so transcend- 
ent, that we are mainly indebted for the accurate and 
satisfactory classifications in regard to cranial structure 
which now prevail. Camper had observed that the 
breadth of the head differs in different nations; that 
the heads of Asiatics (the Kalmucs) have the greatest 
breadth; that those of Europeans have a middle degree 
of breadth; and that the skulls of the African negroes 
are the narrowest of all. This circumstance was by Blu- 
menbach made the foundation of his arrangement and 
description of skulls. By comparing different forms of 
the human cranium together, that eminent physiologist 
was led to recognise three great types, to which all oth- 
ers could be referred—the Caucasian, Mongolian, and 
Ethiopic. These three differ more widely from each 
other than any other that can be found; but to these 
three, Blumenbach, in his classification of skulls, and of 
the races of men to which they belong, added two oth- 
ers, in many respects intermediate between the three 
forms already mentioned. 1n this way five classes are 
established, corresponding with five great families. 1. 


Forms of Skulls of different races: 1, Ethiopian; 2, Mon- 
golian; 3, Caucasian; 4, Malay; 5, American Savage. 


The Caucasian family, comprising the nations of Europe, 
some of the Western Asiatics, etc., have the head of the 
most symmetrical shape, almost round, the forehead of 
moderate extent, the cheek-bones rather narrow, with- 
out any projection, but a direction downwards from the 
molar process of the frontal bones the alveolar edge 
well rounded; the front teeth of each jaw placed per- 
pendicularly ; the face of oval shape, straight, features 
moderately prominent; forehead arched; nose narrow, 
slightly arched; mouth small; chin full and round. 2. 
The second is the Mongolian variety. 8. Ethiopian. 4. 
Malay and South Sea Islanders, 5, American. The de- 
scription of their peculiarities may be found in Prich- 
ard’s Researches into the Physical History of Man, 2a ed. 
1,167 sq. The reader may also consult Lawrence’s Le- 
tures on the Natural History of Man; J.Muller’s Hand- 


0, 


buch der Physiologie. But the most. recent, if not the 
best work on the subject before us is Prichard’s Natural 
History of Man (1843), a work which comprises and re- 
views, in the spirit of a sound philosophy, all that has 
hitherto been written and discovered on the origin, phys- 
ical structure, and propagation over the earth of the race 
of man. In this invaluable work full details may be 
found of the methods of studying the human head of 
which we have spoken, and of some others, not less in- 
teresting in themselves, nor less valuable in their results 
(see particularly p. 116 sq.). 


Il. Scriptural References.—This part of the human 
body has generally been considered as the abode of in- 
telligence, while the heart, or the parts placed near it, 
have been accounted the place where the affections lie 
(Gen. iii, 15; Psa. ili, 3; Eccles. ii, 14). The head and 
the heart are sometimes taken for the entire person (Isa. 
i,5). Even the head alone, as being the chief member. 
frequently stands for the man (Proy. x,6). The head 
also denotes sovereignty (1 Cor. xi,3). Covering the 
head, and cutting off the hair, were signs of mourning 
and tokens of distress, which were enhanced by throw- 
ing ashes on the head, together with sackcloth (Amos 
viii, 10; Job i, 20; Lev. xxi, 5; Deut. xiv, 1; 2 Sam. xiii, 
10; Esth.iy, 1); while anointing the head was practised _ 
on festive occasions, and considered an emblem of fe- 
licity (Eccles. ix, 8; Psa. xxiii, 5; Luke vii, 46). See 
Awnoint. It was not unusual to swear by the head 
(Matt. v, 36).—Kitto, s. v. The phrase to lift up the head 
of any one, is to exalt him (Psa. iii, 3; ex, 7); and to 
return or give back upon one’s head, is to be requited, rec- 
ompensed (Psa. vii, 16; Joel iii,4; Ezek. ix, 10; xi, 21; 
xvi, 43; xvil, 19; xxii, 31). So, your blood be on your 
own heads (Acts xviii, 6); the guilt of your destruction 
rests upon yourselves (2 Sam. i,16; 1 Kings ii, 33, 37). 
The term head is used to signify the chief, one to whom 
others are subordinate; the prince of a people or state 
(Judg. x, 18; xi,8; 1 Sam. xv, 17; Psa. xviii, 43; Isa. 
vii, 8,9); of a family, the head, chief, patriarch (Exod, 
vi, 14; Numb. vii, 2; 1 Chron. v, 24); of a husband in 
relation to a wife (Gen. iii, 16; 1 Cor. xi, 3; Eph. v, 28). 
So of Christ the Head in relation to his Church, which is 
his body, and its members his members (1 Cor, xii, 27; 
xi, 3; Eph. i, 22; iv, 15; v, 23; Col.i, 18; ii, 10, 19); of 
God in relation to Christ (1 Cor. xi, 3). Head is also 
used for what is highest, uppermost: the top, summit of a 
mountain (Gen. viil,5; Exod. xvii,9,10; xix, 20). The 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established at the 
head of the mountains, and shall be higher than the 
hills, 1, e. it shall be a prince among the mountains (Isa. 
ii,2). Four heads of rivers, i. e. four rivers into which 
the waters divide themselves (Gen. ii, 10), Head 
stone of the corner (Psa, exviii, 22), either the high- 
est, forming the top or coping of the corner; or low- 
est, which forms the foundation of the building, See 
CorNER, 


Ill. Hair of the Head (378) was by the Hebrews 
worn thick and full as an ornament of the person (comp, 


| Ezek. viii,3; Jer, vii,29) ; a bald head, besides exposing 


one to the suspicion of leprosy (Ley. xiii, 43 sq.), was al- 
ways a cause of mortification (2 Kings ii, 23; Isa. iii, 17, 
24; comp. Sueton. Ces. 45; Domit. 18; Homer, Iliad, ii, 
219; Hariri, 10, p. 99, ed. Sacy) ; among the priestly or- 
der it therefore amounted to a positive disqualification 
(Ley. xxi, 20; Mishna, Bechoroth, vii, 2); among the 
Egyptians, on the contrary, the hair was regularly 
shorn (Gen. xli, 14), and only allowed to go uneut in 
seasons of mourning (Herod. ii,86). Hair so long as to 
descend to the shoulders, however, seems only in early 
times to have been the. habit, in the male sex, with 
youth (2 Sam. xiv, <6; Joseph. Ant. viii, 7, 3; Horace, 
Od. ii, 5, 21; iii, 20,14). Men cropped it from time to 
time with shears ("2"), m7; comp. Ezek. xliy, 20, 
and the «din puxoa cf the Babylonians, Strabo xvi, 746), 
See, however, NAzAritr. Among the late Jews long 
hair in men was esteemed a weakness (1 Cor, xi, 14; 


ut it was otherwise in Sparta (Aristot. Rhet. i,9; He- 
d. i,82; Xenoph. Luc. xi,3; comp, Aristoph. An, 1287 
_ sq.); and to the priests any curtailment of it was for- 
bidden (Otho, Lea. Rabb. p. 118; for the long hair on 
the Persepolitan remains, see Niebuhr, 7rav.ii, 128; and 
for that of the Asiatic priests in general, see Movers, 
— Phénic, i, 682: on the Assyrian monuments it is always, 
_ in the case of natives at least, represented as long and 
elaborately curled; see Layard, passim). Only in cases 
of religious vows did males suffer it to grow uncut (Acts 
Xvili, 18; see Kuindél, ad loc.). Females, on the contra- 
ry, set great value upon the hair (1 Cor. 1. e.; compare 
Cant. iv, 1; Luke vii, 38; John xi,2 [ Rev. ix,8]; Phi- 
lostr. Hp. 26; Plutarch, De vit. ere al. iii; Harmer, iii, 
319; Rosenmiiller, Worgenl. vi, 108; Kype, Observe. ii, 
220). There were various modes of puttitig up the hair 
(Ezek. xliv, 20; comp. Herod. iy, 175,191); and it was a 
statute that men should not cut off the earlocks (MND 
iPr, Ley. xix, 27; A.V. “round the corners of the 
head”). Women, especially, were wont to curl the hair 
(Isa. iii, 24; see Gesen. ad loc.; comp. Serv. ad dn. xii, 
98), and to braid it (2 Kings ix,30; Judith x,3; 1 Pet. 
1,3; 1 Tim.ii,9; comp. Joseph. War, iv, 9,10; Homer, 
71.1, 330; xiv, 175; Harmer, ii, 381: to go with dishev- 
elled hair [ passis crinibus ] was a mark of grief, 3 Macc.i, 
9; comp. Luke vii, 38; Lightfoot,Opp. p. 1081; but rus- 
tic maidens often let the hair fall in loose tresses [n=3, 
Cant. vii, 6; comp. Anacr. xxix, 7 ], merely bound with a 
ribbon), or even to interweave it with gems or other 
finery (/Ziad, xvii, 52), and in later times to ornament it 
most elaborately (see Lightfoot, Opp. p.498; Hartmann, 
Hebr. ii, 208 sq.). See Heap-press. Even men some- 
times appeared with curls (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 9,4; comp. 
War, iv, 9,10; Philo, Opp. ii,479; Plutarch, Lycurg.22), 
which, however, was generally disapproved (Philo, Opp. 
ii, 306,479; Cicero, Sext.8; Artemid. ii,6; Martial, 1,36; 
Phoeyl. Sentent. 194 sq.; Clement Alexand. Peed. ili, p. 
101). Combs are nowhere mentioned in the O. T. (other 
nations knew them, Ovid, Fas¢.i, 405; Petron. Sat. 126; 
Apul. Asin. ii, p. 213; comp. //iad, xiv, 176), although 


they, as well as hair-pins, are referred to in the Talmud | 


(Hartmann, p. 224 sq.). 
the ancients. 
the hair with costly oils (Psa. xxiii, 5; cxxxiii,2; Matt. 
vi, 17; Luke vii, 46; Joseph. Ant. xix, 4,1; as also non- 
Jewish nations, Plutarch, Pracepta conjug. 29; Horace, 
Od. ii, 11, 16; iii, 29, 2; Ovid, Ars Am. i, 505; Tibul. A; 
751; Suetonius, Cws. 67; Apul. Metam. ii, 30, Bip.), and 
gave it a brilliant lustre by a mixture of gold-dust in 
these unguents (Joseph. A nf. vill, 7,3; comp. Lamprid. 
Commod. 17), as the hair of Orientals is generally black 
(Cant. iv, 1; v, 11: David’s rufous hair is named as pe- 
culiar, 1 Sam. xvi, 12). A common method of dressing 
the hair among many ancient nations (Pliny, Xv, 28% 
xxiii, 32,46; xxvi,93; xxviii, 51; Athen. xii, 542; Val. 
Max. ii, 1,5; Diod.Sic.v, 28; but not among the Greeks, 
Plutarch, Apopht. reg. p. 19, Tauchn.), and one highly 
esteemed by modern Orientals, namely, to stain it red- 
dish-yellow by means of henna [see CAMPHIRE], al- 
though perhaps not unknown to the Hebrewesses (see 
Cant. vii, 5), as an imitation of the generally prized 
golden-hued locks (flavi crines) of antiquity (/ liad, i, 
197; ii,642; Virg. dn. iv, 549; Ovid, Fast. ii, 763; Stat. 
Achil. i, 162; Petron. Sat. 105; Apul. Jfetam. ii, 25, Bip. ; 
see Brouckhus. ad T’bull. i, 6, 8), was a practice that 
does not appear to have anciently prevailed in the East ; 
and modern Arabs are only accustomed to dye the hair 
when gray (Niebuhr, 7’rav. i, 303). False hair has been 
incorrectly inferred from the Mishna (Shabb. vi, 5), al- 
though used among the Medians (comp. Xenoph. Cyr. 1, 
3, 2, Képac TodgSETOL), avd occasionally by old men 
(Ovid, Ars Am. iii, 16), or for some special purpose (Polyb. 
ti, 78; Petron. Sat. 110; Juven, Sat. vi, 120: Josephus 
condemns its use, reouder!) Kon, Life, 11); but wigs, 


Hair-powder was unknown to 


On the other hand, they used to anoint | 


fire RARE 


although common in ancient Egypt (see Wilkinson, A nc, 
Eg. ii; 325, 326, 829), are unknown in the modern East 
(see Nikolai, Ueb. d. falschen Haare u. Periicken in alt. 
u. m Zeit, Berl. 1801; Heindorf, on Horat. Satin. p. 183 ; 
Beroald, on Apul. Met. p. 244; Fabric. Bibliogr. A ntiq. p. 
847). See generally Schwebel, De vett. in capillis or- 
nandis studio (Onold. 1768), On the treatment of the 
hair in mourning, see Grizr, See Junius, De coma, ¢, 
animad, Gruteri (Amst, 1708) ; Salmasius, De cesarie vi- 
ror, et coma mulier, (L. B, 1644); Henning, De capillis 
vett. (Magdeb. 1678). Compare lair. os 


Head-band (only in pl. BD", kishshurim’, from 


“NWP, to gird), rather a girdle or belt, probably for the 


waist, as a female ornament (Isa, iii, 20; “attire,” Jer. 
li, 32), See Hrap-press, 


Headdi. Sce Heppa. 


Head-dress. The Hebrews do not appear to have 
regarded a covering for the head as an essential article 
of every-day dress. See Heap-sanp. The earliest no- 
tice we have of such a thing is in connection with the 
sacerdotal vestments, and in this case it is described as 
an ornamental appendage “for glory and for beauty” 
(Exod. xxviii, 40). See Mirre. The absence of any 
allusion to a head-dress in passages where we should 
expect to meet with it, as in the trial of jealousy (Numb. 
vy, 18), and the regulations regarding the leper (Lev. 
xiii, 45), in both of which the “ uncovering of the head” 
refers undoubtedly to the hair, leads to the inference 
that it was not ordinarily worn in the Mosaic age; and 
this is confirmed by the practice, frequently alluded to, 
of covering the head with the mantle. Even in after 
times it seems to have been reserved especially for pur- 
poses of ornament: thus the tsaniph’ (592%) is noticed 
as being worn by the nobles (Job xxix, 14), ladies (Isa. 
iii, 23), and kings (Isa. 1xii, 3), while the peér’ (ANB) 
was an article of holiday dress (Isa, lxi, 3, Auth. Vers. 
“beauty ;” Ezek. xxiv, 17, 23), and was worn at wed- 
dings (Isa. lxi, 10): the use of the pita was restricted 
to similar occasions (Judith xvi, 8; Bar. vy, 2). The 
former of these terms undoubtedly describes a kind of 
turban. its primary sense (52%, “to roll around”) ex- 
presses the folds of linen ewound round the head, and its 
form probably resembled that of the high-priest’s méts- 
ne’pheth (a word derived from the same root, and iden- 
tical in meaning, for in Zech. iii, 5, tsaniph =mitsne- 
pheth), as described by Josephus (Ant. ANN (tO) ae ene) 
renderings of the term in the A. V., “hood” (Isa. iii, 28), 
“diadem” (Job xxix, 14; Isa. Ixii, 3), “ mitre” (Zech. 
iii, 5), donot convey the right idea of its meaning. The 
other term, peér, primarily means an ornament, and is 
so rendered in the A. V. (Isa. lxi, 10; see also verse 3, 
“beauty”), and 1s specifically applied to the head-dress 
from its ornamental character. See Drape. It is 
uncertain what the term properly describes: the mod- 
ern turban consists of two parts, the kddk, a stiff, round 
cap occasionally rising to a considerable height, and the 
shash, a long piece of muslin wound about. it (Russell, 
Aleppo, i, 104): Josephus’s account of the high-priest’s 
head-dress implies a similar construction, for he says 
that it was made of thick bands of linen doubled round 
many times, and sewn together, the whole covered by 
a piece of fine linen to conceas the seams. Saalschiitz 
(Archeol. i, 27, note) suggests that the tsaniph and the 
peér represent the shash and the kduk, the latter rising 
high above the other, and so the most prominent and 
striking feature. In favor of this explanation it may be 
remarked that the peér is more particularly connected 
with the migbaah, the high cap of the ordinary priests, 
in Exod. xxxix, 28, while the (saniph, as we have seen, 
resembled the high-priest’s mitre, in which the cap was 
concealed by the linen folds. The objection, however, 
to this explanation is that the etymological force of 
peer is not brought out: may not that term have ap- 
plied to the jewels and other ornaments with which the 
turban is frequently decorated (Russell, i, 106). - The 
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Head-dresses of Arabian and Turkish Females. 


Modern Egyptian Head-dresses. (From Lane.) 


term used for putting on either the tsaniph or the peér 
is WIN, “to bind round” (Exod. xxix, 9; Lev. viii, 13) : 
hence the words in Ezek. xvi, 10, “I girded thee about 
with fine linen,” are to be understood of the turban; 
and by the use of the same term Jonah (ii, 5) represents 
the weeds wrapped as a turban round his head. The 
turban, as now worn in the East, varies very much in 
shape (Russell's Aleppo, i, 102). It appears that fre- 
quently the robes supplied the place of a head-dress, be- 
ing so ample that they might be thrown oyer the head 
at pleasure: the radid and the tsdiph, at all events, were 
so used [see Dress], and the veil served a similar pur- 
pose. See Vert. The ordinary head-dress of the Bedouin 
consists of the keffiyeh, a square hangkerchief, generally 
of red and yellow cotton, or cotton and silk, folded so 
that three of the corners hang down over the back and 
shoulders, leaving the face exposed, and bound round 
the head by a cord (Burckhardt, Notes, i, 48). It is not 
improbable that a similar covering was used by the He- 
brews on certain occasions: the “kerchief” in Ezek. 
xiii, 18 has been so understood by some writers (Har- 
mer, Observations, ii, 393), though the word more prob- 
ably refers to a species of veil; and the opuriveroy 


Various Forms of the modern Turban. 


Bedouin Head-dress, or Keffiyeh. 


{Acts xix, 12, A. Vers. “apron”), as explained by Suidas 


(rd rije Keparyje Pdonjia), was applicable to the pur- 
poses of a head-dress. See HANDKERCHIEF. Neither 
of these cases, however, supplies positive evidence on 
the point, and the general absence of allusions leads to 
the inference that the head was usually uncovered, as is 
still the case in many parts of Arabia (Wellsted, Trav- 
els,i,73). The introduction of the Greek hat (zéracoc) 
by Jason, as an article of dress adapted to the eymna- 
sium, was regarded as a national dishonor (2 Mace. iv, 
12): in shape and material the petasus very much re- 
sembled the common felt hats of this country (Smith, 
Dict. of Ant. s.v. Pileus), See Bonner, 

The monuments and paintings in the tombs of Egypt 
supply us with numerous forms of head-dresses; and 
there is no doubt that many of these were the preyail- 
ing costume at the period when the Israelites sojourned 
there. Among the ruins of Persepolis are found nu- 
merous sculptures which give the shape of various coy- 


Ancient Egyptian regal Head-dresses: 1, with i 
: ' ses: 1, the simple 
cone : peranged in parallel braids ; 3, reticulated, with 


erings for the head used by men. The care bestowed 


Ancient Persian Head-dresses. 


upon this part of the toilet among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians is abundantly illustrated in the volumes of 
Botta and Layard. “The Assyrian head-dress is de- 


ancient Assyrian Head-dresses: 1, 2. Foreign Captives; 
3, Royal; 4, Persepolitan, on the Head the symbolic 
Figure of Cyrus; 5, Sacred. 

scribed in Ezek. xxiii, 15, under the terms alata) 

pd, ‘exceeding in dyed attire ;’ it is doubtful, how- 

ever, whether ¢ebulim describes the colored material of 

the head-dress (tiare a coloribus quibus tincte sint) ; 


another sense has been assigned to it more appropriate | 


Mice! 


“HEAL 


to the description of a turvan (fusciis obvolvit, Gesenius, 
Thesaurus, p. 542). The associated term seruchey ex- 


| presses the flowing character of the Hastern head-dress, 


as it falls down over the back (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 808). 
The word rendered ‘hats’ in Dan. iii, 21 (nba >) prop- 
erly applies to a cloak” ei is 

The BO", shebisim’ (Isa. iii, 18), rendered in our 
version “cauls,” or, as in the margin, “networks,” were 
most probably some kind of reticulated head-dresses, and 
so the word is understood in the Talmud. See Caut. 

A very peculiar kind of head-dress worn in some 
parts of Palestine, especially by the Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, and thought to be referred to by the j7p, he’- 
ren, or “horn” of 1 Sam. ii, 1, is the tantira. It is 
made of gold or silver, frequently of other metal either 
gilt or silver-plated, and sometimes of mere wood. The 
more costly ones are highly ornamented, and occasion- 


The Tantura. 


ally set with jewels; but the length and position of 
them is that upon which the traveller looks with the 
greatest interest, as illustrating and explaining a famil- 
iar expression of Scripture. The young, the rich, and 
the vain wear the ¢antura of great length, standing 
straight up from the top of the forehead; whereas the 
humble, the poor, and the aged place it upon the side 
of the head, much shorter, and spreading at the end like 
atrumpet. See Horn. 

For other forms of royal head-dresses, see CROWN, 
For military ones, see HeELMEr. 


Head of the Church, a title which properly be- 
longs only to Christ (Ephes. v, 23), as the Supreme Gov- 
ernor of the whole body of the faithful. It is applied to 
the sovereign of Great Britain as the ruler of the tem- 
poralities of the Church. “Some have imagined (the 
members of the Romish Church, for instance) that the 
Christian world is ‘permanently,’ and from generation 
to generation, subject to some one spiritual ruler (wheth- 
er an individual man or a Church), the delegate, repre- 
sentative, and vicegerent of Christ, whose authority 
should be binding on the conscience of all, and decisive 
on every point of faith.” But, had such been our Lord’s 
design, he could not possibly have failed, when promis- 
ing his disciples “another Comforter, who should abide 
with them forever,” to refer them to the man or body 
of men who should, in perpetual succession, be the de- 
pository of this divine consolation and supremacy. It 
is also incredible, had such been our Lord’s purpose, that 
ne himself should be perpetually spoken of and alluded 
to as the Head of his Church, without any reference to 
any supreme head on earth as fully representing him, 
and bearing universal rule in his name. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Christian Church universal has no 
spiritual head on earth (den, Churchman’s Dictionary, 
s.v.). See Pope; Papacy; Prmmacy. 

Heal (properly 8D, Sepa7revw) is used in Scripture 
in the wider sense of cuzing in general, as applied to 
diseases, and even to inanimate objects. It occurs also 
in the special sense of restoring from apostasy. See 
DisEASE; CURE. 
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Heap. The Hebrew word w"33, gadish’, rendered 
“tomb” in Job xxi, 32, and “ heap” in the margin, prop- 
erly signifies a stack, a heap, hence a tomb, tumulus, a 
sepulchral mound that was made by a pile of earth or 
stones. The ancient tumuli were heaps of earth or 
stone, and probably such a pile was usually made over 
a graye as a monument. ‘Travellers in the East have 
often seen heaps of stones covering over or marking the 
place of graves. The Hebrew phrase Ea B.I2N ba, 
gal abanim’ gadol’, rendered “a great heap of stones,” 
refers to the heaps or tumuli which were raised over 
those whose death was either infamous or attended with 
some very remarkable circumstances. Such was the 
monument raised over the grave of Achan (Josh. vii, 
26); and over that of the king of Ai (Josh, viii, 29). 

The burying of Absalom was distinguished by a similar 
- erection, as a monument of his disgrace to future ages 
(2 Sam. xviii, 17). The same word a, gal, is com- 
monly used in reference to the heaps or ruins of walls 
and cities (Job viii, 17; Isa. xxv, 2; li, 37; Jer. ix, 10). 
Modern travellers abundantly testify to the accurate 
fulfilment of Scripture prophecy in relation to the sites 
‘of numerous ancient cities, particularly of such as were 
doomed to become desolate heaps (Bastow). See Prt- 
LAR; Stone. Other Heb. terms translated heap are: 
“72M, cho'mer, a pile (Exod. viii, 14, elsewhere a HO- 
MER, as a measure); 9372, mei’, a heap of rubbish (Isa. 
xvii, 1); ‘72, ned, a mound (Isa. xvii, 11; poet. of waves, 
Exod. xv, 8; Josh. iii, 13, 16; Psa. xxxiii, 7; xxviii, 
_ 18); M273, aremah’, a pile (e. g. of rubbish, Neh. iii, 
84; of grain, Cant. vii, 3; of sheaves, Ruth iii, 7; Neh. 
xiii, 15; Hag. ii, 16, etc.) ; mM, tel, a hill (Josh. xi, 13; 
espec. a mound of rubbish, Deut. xii, 17; Josh. viii, 28; 
Jer. xlix, 2, etc.) ; with others of a more miscellaneous 
signification. See Mounp. 


Hearers (audientes), a name given to a class of 
catechumens in the early Church who were admitted 
to hear sermons and scriptures read in the church, but 
were not allowed to share in the prayers. The Apos- 
tolical Constitutions (lib. viii, c. 5) orders the deacon to 
dismiss them with the words Ne quis audientium, ne 
quis infidelium (“ Let none of the hearers, let none of the 
unbelievers, be present”), before the proper liturgy be- 
gan. See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. viii, cl. 4; bk. x, 
ch. 2; bk. xviii, ch. 1. 


Hearse oi Herse (from Lat. herpix, Low Lat. her- 
cia, French herze, a harrow). The Low Latin hercia also 
signified a candelabrum, shaped like a harrow, which was 
placed at the head ofa graye, a coffin, ora cenotaph. In 
the Middle Ages the name herse was applied to a cano- 
py (in Italian, catafalco), which was placed over the cof- 
fins of the distinguished dead, while they were kept in 
the church previous to interment. Herses were also 
frequently prepared to receive the bodies of the dead in 
churches, at stations along the route, where they were 
being borne to a distance for final interment. Herses 
were often made with great magnificence. They were 
frequently adorned with illustrations of the last judg- 
ment, and other subjects taken from the Scriptures, 
Candles were set in sockets in great numbers, and were 
kept burning as long as the corpse remained in the 
herse, The name herse was also applied to a frame of 
wood or of metal that was placed over some of the re~ 
clining statues which were so frequently put over the 
tombs of distinguished persons. Over this herse a pall 
was frequently hung. The modern use of the word 
hearse is confined to a frame-work or a wagon to bear 
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the dead to the grave. The hearse varies grea 
form and ornamentation in different countries.—Diez, 


ae 
Etymologisches Worterbuch (Bonn, 1861) ; Parker, Dict. 


of Architecture (Oxford, 1850); Migne, Dictionnaire 
Origines (Paris, 1864). (G. F. C.) 

Heart, in the Biblical sense (capdia ; a> or 33>, 
often exchanged for 17>, in a more extended sense, as 
in Psa. xxxix, 3,4; cix, 22; 1 Sam. xxv, 37, the whole 
region of the chest, with its contents; see Delitzsch, 
System of Biblical Psychology, § 12,13. According to 
Hupfeld, 357, in Psa. xvii, 10, and Lxxiii, 7, means sim- 
ply the heart, which is not very likely). . 

1. In the Biblical point of view, human life, in all its 
operations, is centred in the heart. The heart is the 
central organ of the physical circulation; hence the ne- 
cessity for strengthening the body as a support for the 
heart (a> 330, Gen. xviii, 5; Judges xix, 5; Psa. civ, 
15); and the exhaustion of physical power is called a 
drying up of the heart (Psa. cii, 5; xxii, 15, ete.). So, 
also, is the heart the centre of spiritual activity ; for 
all spiritual aims, whether belonging to the intellectu- 
al, moral, or pathological spheres, are elaborated in the 
heart, and again carried out by the heart. In fact, the 
whole life of the soul, in the lower and sensual, as well 
as in the higher spheres, has its origin in the heart 
(Prov. iv, 23, “For out of it are the issues of life”), In 
order to follow this train of thought, and to establish in 
a clearer light the Biblical view of the heart, it will be 
best to consider the relation the heart bears to the soul 
(Wuyn, UP2). This is one of the difficult questions in 
Biblical psychology; Olshausen (in the A bh. de nature 
humane trichotomia, opuse. theol. p. 159) says, “ Omnium 
longe difficillimum est accurate definire quidnam discri- 
men in N. T. inter Wuyny et kapdiay intercedat.” Nev- 
ertheless, the task is facilitated by the fact that there is 
essential agreement on this point in the anthropologies 
of the Old and New Testament. 

(1) We first note that, while, as before said, the heart 
is the centre of all the functions of the soul’s life, the 
terms “heart” and “soul” are often used interchangea- 
bly in Scripture. Thus, in Deut. vi, 5 (compare Matt. 
xxii, 87; Mark xii, 30, 33; Luke x, 27), and xxvi, 16, 
we are commanded to love God and obey his com- 
mandments with all our heart and all our soul (com- 
pare 1 Chron, xxviii, 9); the union of the faithful, 
in Acts iv, 12, is designated as 7 1 Kapdia Kai 7 
Wuyy pia. (In these passages, as in others, for in- 
stance, Deut. xi, 18; xxx, 2; Jer. xxxii, 41, there 
is, moreover, to be noticed that the heart is always 
named first.) Thus the indecision and division of the 
inner life can be designated either by dtbuyoc (James i, 
8) or by kapdia ducoy. It is said of both ayviZew kap- 
diac (James iv, 8) and ayvigeww Puydc (1 Pet. i, 22); 
also (ODI FEW (Psa. xlii, 5; comp. Job xxx, 16) and 
snd DU (Lam. ii,10; Psa. lxii, 9), the self-impelling 
to the love of God applies as well to the soul (Psa. 
cili) as to the BAP, of which the heart is the centre, 
etc.- But in the majority of passages, where either the 
heart or the soul are separately spoken of, the term 
“heart” can either not be exchanged at all for the term 
“soul,” or else only with some modification in the mean- 
ing. 

(2) Note also the following fundamental distinction: 
The soul is the bearer of the personality (i. e. of the ego, 
the proper self’) of man, in virtue of the indwelling spirit 
(Prov. xx, 27; 1 Cor. ii, 11), but yet is not itself the per- 
son of man; the heart, on the contrary (the yea "170, 
Proy. xx, 27), is the place where the process of self-con- 
sciousness is developed, in which the soul. finds itself, 
and thus becomes conscious of its actions and impres- 
sions as its own (“in corde actiones anime humane ad 
ipsam redeunt,” as is concisely and correctly said by 
Roos in his Fundam. psychol. ex s. ser., 1769, p- 99). Ac« 
cordingly the soul, not the heart, is spoken of when the 
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whole human being as such, and his physical or spiritu- 
l welfare or perdition are meant. This is seen on com- 
paring such passages as Job xxxiii, 18, 22,28; Psa. xciv, 
17; and the expressions of the N.'T. zepuroinowe Wuyi 
(Heb. x,39) ; drodéoae ry Wuyijy (Mark viii, 35; comp. 
‘Matt. x, 39; James 1,21); cwrnoia Wuxer (1 Pet. i, 9) ; 
avaravow tipioney raic Yuxate (Matt. xi,29). The 
soul being the subject of salvation (Matt. xvi, 26), it is 
said, in regard to the carnal desires, which endanger its 
salvation, that they war against the soul, sroarebovrat 
kara rig Wuxie (1 Pet. ii, 11; comp. Prov. vi, 26). In 
all these passages it were impossible to substitute => 
or kapdia, for 852 or Wuyi}; nor can we make the émi- 
oxoTog THY guywy (1 Pet. ii, 25) equivalent to the 
capdwoyvworne (Acts i, 24); nor could we substitute 
“heart” for “soul” with regard to the oath in 2 Cor. 
i, 23); neither can 333 be said of the T7197 “BS (Psa, 
xxii, 30), instead of MT NX> ‘iwps, for 33> mon 


(Psa, xxii, 27; Ixix, 33) has an essentially different | 


meaning from U2 MN (comp. Jer. xxviii, 17, 20). 
When Nabal lost consciousness in consequence of fear, 
his soul still dwelt in him (see Acts xx, 10); but yet, ac- 
cording to 1 Sam. xxv, 37, his heart died within him. 
When fear suspends consciousness the heart fails (Gen. 
xlii, 26). On the other hand, "8D MN¥+ (Cant. v, 6), 
which commentators combine with pt) N35, has an en- 
tirely different meaning, namely, that the very self of 
the lover draws the beloved after it. Moreover, when 
expressing inward contemplation, some feeling or action 
taking place within man, the elaboration of a plan or 
resolution, we find almost invariably the heart named, 
and not the soul (Roos, Fundam. psychol.: “Dum ipsa 
{anima ] sibi aliquid ostendit ac proponit, ad cor suum 
loqui dicitur; dum suarum actionum sibi conscia est et 
illarum innocentiam vel turpitudinem ipsa sentit, id ad 
cor refertur. Anima humana ut Wvy) suavia appetit, 
ut spiritus scrutatur, etc., sed quatenus cor habet, ipsa 
novit, se hoe agere et ideas reflexas habet”). To this 
head belong the expressions 3" 335 D> (Deut. viii, 


5); ind-dx sovim (Isa. xliv, 19, ete.); IB>“>N WOR 


(this is even applied to God, Gen. viii, 21) ; "a> msn, | 
find 53 used sometimes to signify the desire itself, as 


mad 03, 73333, 22 52 D7, 232 MZt2 (Psa. 
Ixxiii, 7) ; 12 527272 (Proy. xvi, 1) (for the particu- 
lars of these, see a lexicon) ; among the expressions of 
the N.T. SéoSau iv ry kapdia (Luke i, 66) ; évSupetosac 
éy raic kapdiacc (Matt. ix, 4); dvadoyileodar ey Kap- 
diate (Luke iii, 15; Mark ii, 8; comp. Luke xxiv, 28) ; 
Bovdrai ray Kapdiwy (1 Cor. iv, 5, etc.). 

(3) But the heart is not merely the organ of pure inward 
self-consciousness, but also of all the functions of percep- 
tion in general, so that So) in a restricted sense, acquires 
the signification of mind or understanding ;_for instance, 
23> "WIN, viri cordati (Job xxxiv, 10) ; 95 TR =239 
(Jer. ii, 21; comp. Prov. xvii, 16); also of God M3 22 
=) (Job xxxvi, 5) ; ad am (1 Kings v,9). The passage 
Psa. exix, 32, and the very variously interpreted passage 
2 Kings v, 26, are also to be understood in that manner. 
The Sept., therefore, often translates 25 simply by vovc 
(Exod. vii, 23; Isa. x,7,etc.). On the close connection 
between these two views, see Beck, Chrisil. Lehrwissen- 
schaft (i, 233). There are, of course, exceptions. The 
soul is also presented as the subject of perception (Prov. 
xix, 2; Psa. exxxix, 14); the thoughts which influence 
man are also ealled the language and thoughts of the 
soul (Lam. iii, 20, 24; 1 Sam. xx, 4), The soul is the 
seat of imagination (Esth. iv, 13), the place where coun- 
sel is taken (Psa. xiii, 2 sq.). Yet such passages are 
comparatively few (comp. Delitzsch, § xii), and even in 
them the soul sometimes appears to be mentioned, as in 
the last-named passage, only in consequence of the ne- 
cessity of a second expression in the parallelisms. 

(4) On the other hand, the disposition of mind and pas- 


sion are as often attributed to the soul as to the heart, 
according as they are considered either as pervading 
the whole personality of man, or a disposition governing 
the whole inner nature of man. It is said in Matt. XXVi, 
38, mepiturroc torw 1) Puxn pou; John xii, 27,9) Puy 
Hou rerapaxrac; while in John xvi, 6, it says » Adz) 
TemAHOWKEY UGY THY Kapdiay (comp. Rom. ix, 2); xvi, 
i i) Tapacciosw bpiy 1) Kapdia; 2 Cor, ii, 4, Sifug 
kat ouvox)) Kapdwac, ete. We find also grief and care, 
fear and terror, joy and confidence, etc., attributed in- 
differently to the heart or to the soul in the O. T. (see 
Deut. xxviii, 65; Prov. xii, 25; Eccles, xi, 10; Jer. Xv, 
16; 1 Sam. ii, 1; Psa. xxviii,7; Exod. xxiii, 9 (where 
Luther translates WE? by heart); Psa. vi, 4; xlii, 6, 7; 
Isa. xi, 10; Psa. Ixii, 2; exxxi, 2; exvi, 7). Custom 
has here established arbitrary distinctions between the 
different expressions: thus V7"2 and its derivatives are 


generally connected with W53, and M2 and its deriv- 
atives with =i The passage Proy. xiv, 10 is of espe- 
cial interest in this respect. 
wb3 instead of 5 when speaking of those functions in 
which the subject is apprehended as acting on an object. 
A remarkable passage in this sense is found in Jer. iv, 
19: the soul hears the noise of war, and the heart is 
pained and grieved by it (in an entirely different sense 
we find 272% mh 1 Kings iii, 9). Here we must, how- 
ever, notice that, as Delitzsch (p. 162) very correctly 
remarks, in the conception of 83, Wuvyz), the idea of de- 
sire is evidently prevalent over all others. All the im- 
pulses by which human actions are governed (see Exod. 
Xxxv, 5,22, 29), the disposition of mind which regulates 
them, the wishes, desires, etc., originate in the heart 
(comp. Ezek. xi, 21; xx, 16; xxxiii, 31; Deut. xi, 16; 
Job xxxi, 7, 9,27; Psa. xvi, 18; Prov. vi, 25; Matt. v, 


28); but as soon as the disposition of the will turns to . 


an outward manifestation of the desires, the WD), Puyi}, 
comes into play. Yet the root MX and its derivatives 
are almost exclusively connected with 283 (only in Psa. 
xxi, 3 do we find 55 MINH; comp. eriSupia TOY Kao- 
dudv, Rom. i, 24; see other passages, like Psa. Ixxxiv, 3; 
exix, 20, 81; Isa. xxvi, 8, 9; Jer. xxii, 7). We even 


particularly in Eccl. vi, 7, 9. Thus we can explain 
WHS DMN (isa. v, 14; Hab. ii,5; Prov. xiii, 2) and 
WHI AM (Prov. xxviii, 25); the latter is distinct from 
35 am" (Psa. ci, 5), which Ewald erroneously trans- 
lates by “covetous heart,” while in Proy. xxi, 4 it sig- 
nifies the advancing certainty. 

2. From the foregoing explanations we can deduce 
the ethical and religious signification of the word heart. 
(1) As the heart is the home of the personal life, the 
workshop where all personal appropriation and elabora- 
tion of spiritual things have their seat, it follows that 
the moral and religious development of man—in fact, his 
whole moral personality, is also centred in it. Only that 
which has entered the heart constitutes a possession, hay- 
ing a moral worth, while only that which comes from the 
heart is a moral product. From the nature and contents 
of the heart, by a law of natural connection—similar to 
that which exists between the tree and its fruits (Matt. 
xii, 83 sq.)—results the individual’s course of life as a 
whole; and from them all his personal acts derive their 
character and moral signification. Hence é« capdiac is 
applied to whatever is of a real moral nature in contra- 
distinction from mere outward appearance (Rom. vi, 17; 
comp. Matt. xv, 8; 1 Tim.i,5). Evenin speaking of God 
we find it said, in order to express the distinction between 
what is essential to his nature and the appearance as 
perceived by man, “He doth not nbn willingly afflict” 
(Lam. iii, 23). That the divine judgment on man will be 
directed by what he is, not by what he may appear to be, 
is described as a looking upon his heart (1 Sam. xvi, 7; 
Jer. xx, 12); a knowing or trying of the heart (1 Kings 


On the contrary, we find 
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viii, 39; Luke xvi, 15; Prov. xvii,3; Psa. vii, 10; xvii, 
3; Jer. xi, 20). Therefore also man is designated ac- 
cording to his heart in all that relates to habitual moral 
qualities; thus we read of a wise heart (1 Kings v, 12; 
Prov. x, 8, ete.), a pure heart (Psa. xli, 12; Matt. v, 8; 
1 Tim. i, 5; 2 Tim, ii, 22), an upright and righteous 
heart (Gen. xx, 5,6; Psa. xi,2; Ixxvili, 72; ci, 2), a sin- 
gle heart (Eph. vy, 5; Col. iii, 22), a pious and good heart 
(Luke viii, 15), a lowly heart (Matt. xi, 29), ete. In all 
these places it would be difficult to introduce WH? or 
Wuxi 

(2) We must also observe that the original divine rule 
of conduct for man was implanted in his heart, and there- 
fore the heart is the seat of the ovveidnore, or conscience, 
which has a mission to proclaim that rule (Rom. ii, 15). 
All subsequent divine revelations were also directed to 
the heart (Deut. vi, 6); so the law demands that God 
should be loved with the whole heart, and then, as though 
by radiation from this centre, with the whole soul (comp. 
Deut. xi, 18; Psa. cxix, 11, etc.). The teaching of wis- 
dom also enters the heart, and from thence spreads its 
healing and vivifying influence through the whole organ- 
ism (Proy. iy, 21-23). The prophetic consolations must. 
speak to the heart (Isa. xl, 2), in contradistinction from 
such consolations as do not reach the bottom of human 
nature; thus also, in Matt. xiii, 9; Luke viii, 15, we find 
the heart described as the ground on which the seed of 
the divine Word is to be sowed. That which becomes 
assimilated to the heart constitutes the Sycavpo¢ ric 
Kapdtac (Matt, xii,35). This, however, may not only 
be ayaSéc, but also zovnovg; for the human heart is 
not only a recipient of divine principles of life, but also 
of evil. 

(3) In opposition to the superficial doctrine which 
makes man in regard to morals an indifferent being, Scrip- 
ture presents to us the doctrine of the natural wicked- 
ness of the human heart, the a5 “35 (Gen. viii, 21), or, 
more completely, 133" 5 miawMra (vi, 5; compare 1 

- Chron. xxviii, 9), and considers sin as having penetrated 
the centre of life, from whence it contaminates its whole 
course. “How can ye, being evil, speak good things ? 
for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth” (Matt. xii, 834; comp. Eccles. viii, 11; Psa. Lxxiii, 
7); and those things which come out of the heart defile 
the man (Matt. xv, 18). The heart is described as “ de- 
ceitful (or, more properly, apy, crooked, the opposite of 
nia straight) above all things, and desperately wick- 
ed” (WAIN) (Jer. xvii, 9); so that God alone can thor- 
oughly sound the depths of its wickedness (compare 1 


John ii, 20). Hence the prayer in Psa. exxxix, 23. In | 


this natural state of unsusceptibility for good the heart 
is called uncircumcised, Liab) (Numb. xxvi, 41; compare 
Deut. x, 16; Ezek. xliv, 9). Man, frightened at the 
manifestation of divine holiness, may take within him- 
self the resolution of fulfilling the divine commands 
(Deut. v, 24); yet the divine voice complains (vy, 29), 
“Oh that there were such a heart in them that they 
would fear me!” etc. Therefore the whole Revelation has 
for its object to change the heart of man; and its whole 
aim is to destroy, by virtue of its divine efficacy, the un- 
susceptibility (“stupiditas, qua centrum anime laborat,” 
as Roos expresses it, p. 153) and the antagonism of the 
heart, and to substitute for them the fear of God in the 
heart (Jer. xxxii, 40), so that the law may be admitted 
(Jer. xxxi, 33), This is the effect of the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, whose workings, as shown in the O.T., 
point to the regeneration of the heart in redemption 
(Ezek. xxxvi, 26 sq.; xi, 19), transforming the prophets 
into new creatures by means of a change of heart (1 
Sam. x, 6,9), and implanting a willingness to obey God’s 
Jaw in the pious (Psa. li, 12-14), 

(4) On the part of man, the process of salvation begins 
in the heart by the faith awakened by the testimony of 
revelation; which, as giving a new direction to the inner 
life, belongs entirely to the sphere of the heart, and is de- 
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scribed as a fastening (according to the original mean< Sa 
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ing of |72NT), a strengthening (7V2N0, Psa. xxvii, 
14; xxxi, 24), a supporting of the heart (comp. partic- 
ularly Psa. exii, 7) on the ground which is God him- 
self, the 32> 79 (Psa, Ixxiii, 26). The N. T. says in 
the same manner: kapdia moreverar (Rom. x, 9, 10), 
morevew 8 OAnc Thc Kapdiac; faith is a po) dvaxpi- 
vesSar ty kapdia (Mark xxi, 23). God purifies the 
heart by faith in Christ (Acts xv, 9), for by the sprink- 
ling of the blood of atonement the heart is rid of the 
bad conscience (Heb. x, 22; compare 1 John iii, 19-21), 
and the love of God is shed in it by the Holy Ghost 
(Rom. v, 5). The same spirit also seals in the heart 
the assurance of being a child of God (2 Cor. i, 22); the 
heart becomes the abode of Christ (Eph. iii, 16), is pre- 
served in Christ (Col. iii, 15; Phil. iv, 7), and strength- 
ened in sanctification (1 Thes, iii, 13, ete.). : 

When, on the contrary, man rejects the testimony of 
revelation, the heart becomes hardened, turns to stone 
(MUPH, Psa. xevi, 8; Prov. xxviii, 14; V7, 2 Chron, 
xxxvi, 13; PIM, Exod. iv, 21; IBD, 1 Sam. vi, 6), for 
which we find it also said that the heart is shut (Isa. 
xliv, 18), made fat (Isa. vi, 10; compare Psa. cxix, 70). 
In the N. Test. we find mwowore kapciac (Mark iii, 5; 
Eph. iv, 18); oc\noocapdia (Matt. xix, 8, ete.). The 
most important passage in this respect is Isa. vi, 10, 
where we find it particularly stated how the unsuscepti- 
ble heart renders one unable to see the work of God, to 
hear his Word, and how this inability reacts on the 
heart, and renders its state incurable. 

3. Finally, the question of the position the heart, as 
centre of the spiritual life of the soul, holds in regard to 
the heart, considered as the centre of the organic (phys- 
ical) life, cannot be fully treated except in a thorough in- 
vestigation of the relations between the body and soul in 
general. We will only remark here that the Scriptures 
not only draw a parallel between the body and the soul, 
by virtue of which the bodily actions are considered as 
symbols’ of the spiritual, but also establish the position 
that the soul, which is the bearer of the personality, is 
the same which directs also the life and actions; and 
thus the bodily organs, in their higher functions, become 
its adjuncts. Now, in view of the well-known fact that 
emotions and sufferings affect the physical economy— 
for example, that the pulsations of the heart are affected 
by them—no one will consider it a mere figure of speech 
when the Psalmist says, “ My heart was hot within me” 
(Psa. Xxxix, 3), or Jeremiah speaks of “a burning fire 
shut up in his bones” (Jer. xx, 9; comp. iv. 19; xxiii, 9), 

But there is one point worthy of special attention in 
Biblical anthropology, namely, the specific relation the 
Bible establishes between certain parts of the bodily or- 
ganism and particular actions (see what Delitzsch, Bib- 
lical Psychology, § 12,13, deduces from the Biblical sig- 
nification of the B°72I, the diver, the kidneys), and then 
the part attributed to the heart in knowledge and will, 
considered aside from the head and brain. It is well 
known that all antiquity agreed with the Biblical views 
in these respects. In regard to Homer’s doctrine, see 
Nigelsbach’s Homer. Theologie, p. 332 sq. We may also 
on this point recall the expressions cordatus, recordari, 
vecors, excors, etc. (see especially Cicero, Tusc. i, 9, 18, 
and Plato, Phed. c. 45, and the commentators on these 
passages). As Delitzsch correctly observes, the spiritu- 
al signification of the heart cannot be traced back to it 
from the mere fact of its being the central organ of the 
circulation, The manner in which that writer has made 
use of the phenomena of somnambulism to explain this 
is deserving of due notice, yet physiology has thus far 
been unable to throw any light on the subject.—Oehler 
in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 15 sq. ; 

4, The heart expresses the middle of anything: “Tyre 
is in the heart,” in the midst, “of the sea” (Ezek. xxvii 
4). “We will not fear, though the mountains be car- 
ried into the heart of the sea” (Psa. xlvi, 2). “As Jo- 
nah was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
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winter apartment (Jer. xxxvi, 22, 23). 
day the Orientals sometimes make use of such stoves 1n- | 


y, so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
ghts in the heart of the earth” (Matt. xii, 40), Mo- 


Bes, speaking to the Israelites, says, “And the mountain 
burnt with fire, unto the heart of heaven;” the flame 
rose as high as the clouds. ! 


To “say in one’s heart” is a Hebrew expression for 
thinking (Psa. x, 6; xiv, 1). See Sour, F 

5, Of special religious importance are the following 
practical uses of the word : 

Hardness of heart is “ that state in which a sinner is 
inclined to and actually goes on in rebellion against 
God. This state evidences itself by light views of the 
evil of sin; partial acknowledgment and confession of 
it; frequent commission of it; pride and conceit; in- 
gratitude; unconcern about the Word and ordinances 
of God; inattention to divine providences; stifling con- 
victions of conscience; shunning reproof; presumption, 
and general ignorance of divine things.” 

Keeping the heart is “a duty enjoined in the sacred 
Scriptures. It consists, says Flavel, in the diligent 
and constant use and improvement of all holy means 
and duties to preserve the soul from sin, and maintain 
communion with God; and this, he properly observes, 
supposes a previous work of sanctification, which hath 
set the heart right by giving it a new bent and incli- 
nation. 1. It includes frequent observation of the frame 
of the heart (Psa. Ixxvii, 6). 2. Deep humiliation for 
heart evils and disorders (2 Chron, xxxii, 26). 3. Ear- 
nest supplication for heart purifying and rectifying 
prace (Psa. xix, 12), 4. A constant holy jealousy over 
our hearts (Proy. xxvii, 14). 5. It includes the realiz- 
ing of God’s presence with us, and setting him before 
us (Psa. xvi, 8; Gen. xvii, 1). This is, 1. The hardest 
work; heart work is hard work indeed. 2. Constant 
work (Exod. xvii, 12). 3. The most important work 
(Proy. xxiii, 26). This is a duty which should be at- 
tended to if we consider it in connection with, 1. The honor 
of God (Isa. lxvi, 3). 2. The sincerity of our profession 
(2 Kings x, 31; Ezek. xxxii, 31, 32). 3. The beauty 
of our conversation (Prov. xii, 26; Psa. xlv,1). 4. The 
comfort of our souls (2 Cor. xiii, 5). 5. The improve- 
ment of our graces (Psa. Lxiii, 5,6). 6. The stability of 
our souls in the hour of temptation (1 Cor. xvi, 13). 
The seasons in which we should more particularly keep 
our hearts are, 1. The time of our prosperity (Deut. vi, 
10, 12). 2. Under affiictions (Heb. vii, 5, 6). 3. The 
time of Sion’s troubles (Psa. xlvi, 1,4). 4. In the time 
of great and threatening danger (Isa. xxvi, 20,21). 5. 
Under great wants (Phil. iv, 6,7). 6. In the time of 
duty (Lev. x,3). 7. Under injuries received (Rom. xii, 
17, ete.). 8. In the critical hour of temptation (Matt. 
xxvi, 41). 9. Under dark and doubting seasons (Heb. 
xii, 8; Isa.1, 10). 10. In time of opposition and suf- 
fering (1 Pet. iv, 12, 13). 11. The time of sickness 
and death (Jer. xlix, 11). The means to be made use 
of to keep our hearts are, 1, Watchfulness (Mark xiii, 
37). 2. Examination (Prov. iv, 26). 8. Prayer (Luke 
xviii, 1). 4. Reading God’s Word (John v, 89). Oo: 
Dependence on divine grace (Psa. Ixxxvi, 11). See 
Flavel, On Keeping the Heart ; Jamieson, Sermons on 
the Heart.” 


Hearth is the representative in the Eng. Version of 
several Heb. words. M8, ach (Sept. ioyapa, Vulg. aru- 
la), a large pot, like a brazier (Gesenius, Thes. p. 69), a 


portable furnace in which fire was kept in the king’s 
At the present 


stead of fireplaces for warming rooms; they are called 
in Persian and Turkish fannur. They have the form of 
a large pitcher, and are placed in a cayity sunk in the 
middle of the apartment. When the fire has done 
burning, a frame like a table is placed over the pot, and 
the whole is then covered with a carpet; and those who 
wish to warm themselves sit upon the floor, and thrust 
their feet and legs, and even the lower part of their 


bodies, under the carpet. 1172, kiyér’, a fire-pan or 
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E-ASS- 

small basin for holding fire (Zech. xii, 6; elsewhere fot 
roasting in, 1 Sam. ii, 14; or generally for washing, 
“Javer,” Exod, xxx, 18, ete.). “IP, mokéd’, a burn- 
ing (as rendered in Isa. xxiii, 14), hence a fagot as 
fuel (“hearth,” Psa. cii, 4); and from the same root 
TAPS, yakid’ (literally kindled), a burning mass upon a 
hearth (Isa, xxx, 14), The Heb. word mise, uggoth’' ; 
Sept. éyweoudiae, refers to cakes baked in the ashes 
(Gen. xviii, 6). These cakes serve in the East at the 
present day for ordinary food, especially upon journeys 
and in haste. By the hearth we are to understand, 
according to the present usage in the East, that a fire is 
made in the middle of the room, and, when the bread is 
ready for baking, a corner of the hearth is swept, the 
bread is laid upon it, and covered with ashes and em- 
bers; in a quarter of an hour they turn it. Sometimes 
they use convex plates of iron (Arabic tajen, whence the 
Gr. ryavov), which are most common in Persia and 


among the nomadic tribes, as being the easiest way of , 


baking and done with the least expense, for the bread 
is extremely thin and soon prepared. See Breav. 
This iron plate is either laid on, or supported on legs 
above the vessel sunk in the ground, which forms the 
oven. See Oven. (Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i, 58; 
P. della Valle, Viaggi, i, 436; Harmer, Obs. i, 477, and 
note; Rauwolff, Travels, ap. Ray, ii, 163; Shaw, Trav- 
els, p. 231; Niebuhr, Deser, de ?Arabie, p. 45; Schleus- 
ner, Lex. Vet. Test. 8. v. Thyavoy ; Gesenius, 8. y. MAz, 
p- 997). See Fire. $ 


He-Ass, 71M, chamér’ (Gen. xii, 16; elsewhere 
simply “ass”), the general designation of the donkey 
(Exod. xiii, 13, etc.) for carrying burdens (Exod. xlii, 
26) and ploughing (Isa. xxx, 24), being regarded as a 
patient (Gen. xlix, 14) and contented animal for riding 
in time of peace (2 Sam. xix, 27; Zech. 1x, 9); different 
from the proud (Eccles. x, 9) and warlike horse (Isa. xx, 
16). Asa beast of burden, it was eaten only in timcs 
of famine (2 Kings vi, 25). See Ass’s Hmap. 

The prohibition of the use of horses to Israel caused 
the ass to be held in higher estimation than it holds in 
our times. It was, at least down to the days of Solo- 
mon, the principal beast of burden. But we must not 
attribute this election wholly to the absence or scarcity 
of the horse, for in Western Asia the ass is still largely 
used for the saddle. Though inferior in dignity to the 
horse. he is still, in his native regions, a very superior 
animal to the poor, weather-beaten, stunted, half-starved 
beast of our commons. Chardin and others describe the 
Arabian ass as a really elegant creature. The coat is 
smooth and clean, the carriage is erect and proud; the 
limbs are clean, well-formed, and muscular, and are well 
thrown out in walking or galloping. Asses of this Arab 
breed are used exclusively for the saddle, and are im- 
ported into Syria and Persia, where they are highly 


valued, especially by the mollahs or lawyers, the sheiks. 


or religious teachers, and elderly persons of the opulent 
classes. ‘They are fed and dressed with the same care 
as horses, the head-gear is highly ornamented, and the 
saddle is covered with a fine carpet. They are active, 
spirited, and yet sufficiently docile. Other breeds are 
equally useful in the more humble labors of ploughing 
and carrying burdens. White asses, distinguished not 
only by their color, but by their stature and symmetry, 
are frequently seen in Western Asia, and are always 
more highly esteemed than those of more ordinary hue. 
The editor of the Pictorial Bible says that these “are 
usually in every respect the finest of their species, and 
their owners certainly take more pride in them than in 
any other of their asses. They sell at a much higher 
price; and those hackney ass-men who make a liyeli- 
hood by hiring out their asses to persons who want a 
ride, always expect better pay for the white ass than 
for any of the others.” After describing their more 
highly ornamented trappings, he observes, “ But, above 
all, their white hides are fantastically streaked and spot- 
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Modern Egyptians mounted on Asses. 


ted with the red stains of the henna plant, a barbarous | 
kind of ornament which the Western Asiatics are fond 
of applying to their own beards, and to the manes and 
tails of their white horses.” See Horse. 

The constitution of the ass is formed for a dry, rugged 
region, a rocky wilderness. Its hoofs are long, hollow 
beneath, with very sharp edges, a peculiarity which 
makes it sure-footed in ascending and descending steep 
mountain passes, where the flat hoof of the horse would 
be insecure. It prefers aromatic, dry, prickly herbs to 
the most succulent and tender grass; is fond of rolling 
in the dry dust; suffers but little from thirst or heat; 
drinks seldom and little; and seems to have no sensible 
perspiration, its skin being hard, tough, and insensitive. 
All these characters suit the arid, rocky wildernesses of 
Persia and Western Asia, the native country of this val- 
uable animal. See Ass. 


Heat (usually DM, chdm, Man, chammah’, or TaN, 
chemah’), besides its ordinary meaning, has seyeral pe- 
culiar uses in Scripture. In Isa. xlix, 10, and Rey. vii, 
16, there is a reference to the burning wind of the des- 
ert, the stmoom or samiel, described by travellers as ex- 
ceedingly pestilential and fatal. It is highly probable 
that this was the instrument with which God destroyed 
the army of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix, 7, 35). Its ef- 
fects are evidently alluded to in Psa, ciii, 15, 16, and in 
Jer. iv, 11. Thevenot mentions such a wind, which in 
1658 suffocated 20,000 men in one night, and another 
which in 1655 suffocated 4000 persons. It sometimes 
burns up the corn when near its maturity, and hence 
the image of “corn blasted before it be grown up,” used 
in 2 Kings xix, 26. Its effect is not only to render the 
air extremely hot and scorching, but to fill it with poi- 
sonous and suffocating vapors. ‘The most violent storms 
that Judea was subject to came from the deserts of 
Arabia. “Out of the south cometh the whirlwind,” says | 
Job (xxxvii, 9); “And there came a great wind from 
the wilderness” (Job i, 19). Zech, ix, 14: “And Jeho- 
vah shall appear over them, and his arrow shall go forth 
as the lightning; and the Lord Jehovah’ shall sound the 
trumpet, and shall march in the whirlwinds of the south.” 
The 91st Psalm, which speaks of divine protection, de- 
seribes the plague as arrows, and in those winds there 
are observed flashes of fire. In Numb. xiii, 3, the place 
in which the plague was inflicted upon the Israelites is 
for that reason called Taberah,i.e.a burning. A plague 
is called “2'3, deber’, as a desert is called "2°77, mid- 
bar’, because those winds came from the desert, and are 
real plagues. This hot wind, when used as a symbol, 
signifies the fire of persecution, or else some prodigious 
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wars which destroy men. For wind signifies war; and 


scorching heat signifies persecution and destruction. Sa 
in Matt. xiii, 6,21, and Luke viii, 6-13, heat is tribulae 
tion, temptation, or persecution; and in 1 Pet. iv, 12, 
burning tends to temptation. A gentle heat of the sun, 
according to the Oriental interpreters, signifies the favor 
and bounty of the prince; but great heat denotes pun-" 
ishment. Hence the burning of the heavens is a por- 
tent explained in Livy (iii, 5) of slaughter. Thus in 
Psa. exxi, 6: “The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night,” is in the next place explained thus: 
“ Jehovah shall preserve thee from all evil; he shall pre~ 
serve thy soul.” See Fire. 

Heath (02399, arar’, Jer. xvii, 6; Sept. dyptopupi- 
cn, Vulg. myrice ; or "2972, aroér’, Jer. xlviii,6; Sept. 
évoc dyptoc, perh. by reading ‘T1792, a wild ass; Vulg. 
myrice) has been variously translated, as myrica, tama- 
risk; tamarin, which is an Indian tree, the tamarind; 
retama, that is, the broom; and also, as in the French 
and English versions, bruiere, heath, which is, perhaps, 
the most incorrect of all, though Hasselquist mentions 
finding heath near Jericho, in Syria. Gesenius, how- 
ever, renders it ruins in the latter of the above pas- 
sages (as in Isa. xvii, 2), and needy in the former (as in 
Psa. cii, 18). As far as the context is concerned, some 
of the plants named, as the vetam and tamarisk, would 
answer very well [see TAMARISK]; but the Arabic 
name, arar, is applied to a totally different plant, a spe- 
cies of juniper, as has been clearly shown by Cclsius 
(Jfierobot. ii, 195), who states that Arias Montanus is 
the only one who has so translated the Hebrew in the 
first of the passages in question (Jer. xvii, 6): “For he 
shall be like the heath in the desert, and shall not see 
when good cometh, but shall inhabit the parched places 
in the wilderness, in a salt land, and not inhabited.” 
Both the Heb. words are from the root “72, “to be 
naked,” in allusion to the bare nature of the rocks on 
which the juniper often grows (comp. Psa. cii, 17, rben 
ASIEN, “the prayer of the destitute,” or ill-clad). Sey- 
eral species of juniper are no doubt found in Syria and 
Palestine. See CEDAR; JUNIPER. Dr. Robinson met 
with some in proceeding from Hebron to wady Musa, 
near the romantic pass of Nemela: “On the rocks above 
we found the juniper-tree, Arabic a7’ar ; its berries have 
the appearance and taste of the common juniper, except 
that there is more of the aroma of the pine. These 
trees were ten or fifteen feet in height, and hung upon 
the rocks even to the summits of the cliffs and needles” 
(Bibl. Researches, ii, 506). In proceeding S.E. he states: 
“Large trees of the juniper become quite common in 
the wadys and on the rocks.” Jt is mentioned in the 
same situations by other travellers, and is no doubt 
common enough, particularly in wild, uncultivated, and 
often inaccessible situations, and is thus suitable to 
Jer, xlvili, 6: “ Flee, save your lives, and be like the 
heath in the wilderness.” This appears to be the Ju- 
niperus Sabina, or savin, with small scale-like leaves, 
which are pressed close to the stem, and which is de- 
scribed as being a gloomy-looking bush inhabiting the 
most sterile soil (see Enghsh Cyclop. N. Hist. iii, 311); a 
character which is obviously well suited to the naked or 
destitute tree spoken of by the prophet. Rosenmiiller’s 
explanation of the Hebrew word, which is also adopted 
by Maurer, “qui destitutus versatur” (Schol. ad Jer. xvii, 
6), is very unsatisfactory. Not to mention the dameness 
of the comparison, it is evidently contradicted by the an- 
tithesis in ver. 8: “Cursed is he that trusteth in man 
. . . he shall be like the juniper that grows on the bare 
rocks of the desert : Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord . . . he shail be as a tree planted by the wa- 
ters.” The contrast between the shrub of the arid des- 
ert and the tree growing by the waters is very striking ; 
but Rosenmiiller’s interpretation appears to us to spoil 
the whole. Even more unsatisfactory is Michaelis 
(Supp. Lex. Heb. p. 1971), who thinks “Guinea-hens” 
(Numida meleagris) are intended! Gesenius (Thes. p. 
1073-4) understands these two Heb. terms to denote 
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attached to it. Its development is parallel with that = 

of the Hebrew people, and its meaning at any period A 

may be taken as significant of their relative position 

with regard to the surrounding nations, 
1, While as yet the Jewish nation had no political 

existence, goyim denoted generally the nations of the 

world, especially including the immediate descendants 


parietin ficia eversa” (ruins); but it is more in 
ccordance with the scriptural passages to suppose that 
some tree is intended, which explanation, moreover, has 
the sanction of the Sept. and Vulgate, and of the mod- 
ern use of a kindred Arabic word.—Smith. Modern 
_ travellers do not mention the species; but those which 
_ have been named as growing in Palestine are the Pho- 


nician juniper, the common savin, and the brown-ber- 
ried juniper. The first of these is a tree of about twen- 
ty feet high, growing with its branches in a pyramidal 
form. Rosenmiiller states that “Forskal found it fre- 
quently in the sandy heaths about Suez. The caravans 
use it for fuel.” The species best known in America are 
the common red cedar (Jun. Virginiana) and the Ber- 
muda cedar, from which the wood of lead-pencils is man- 
ufactured, They all have long, narrow, prickly leaves, 
and bear a soft, pulpy berry, from which a carminative 
oilis extracted. The wood is light, highly odorous, and 
very durable. See JuNIPER. 

Heath, Asa, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born at Hillsdale, N. Y., July 31,1776. His parents were 
Congregationalists, At thirteen he was converted, un- 
der the ministry of the Rey. F. Garrettson (q.v.). He 
began to preach in 1797 on Cambridge Circuit, N. York, 
under the direction of the Rey. Sylvester Hutchinson. 
Tn 1798 he was stationed at Pomfret, Conn., with Dan- 
iel Ostrander. In 1799 he was sent to the province of 
Maine, and stationed on the Kennebec Circuit, embra- 
cing all the territory from Waterville to the Canada line, 
making more than two hundred miles travel to reach 
all the appointments. In 1800 Portland was his field of 
labor; 1801, Readfield; 1802, Falmouth ; 1804—5, Scar- 
boro’; in 1806 he located in consequence of bodily in- 
firmities. In 1818 he re-entered the traveling connec- 
tion, and was appointed presiding elder of Portland dis- 
trict, which position he occupied for three years; 1821, 
Searboro’; 1822, Kennebec; in 1823 he again located, 
and removed to Monmouth, Me.; in 1827 he re-entered 
the travelling ministry again, and held an effective re- 
lation to the Conference fifteen years. In 1842 he be- 
came superannuate, and this relation continued until 
Sept. 1, 1860, when he died in peace. As a preacher, 
he was sottnd in doctrine, clear in exposition, simple yet 
forcible in illustration, and impressive in delivery —Zi- 
on’s Herald, Oct. 5, 1860. 

Heathcote, Raen, D.D., an English divine, was 
born in 1721, and died May 28,1795. He was educated 
at Jesus College, Cambridge; took orders, and in 1748 
was made vicar of Barkby, near Leicester; assistant 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1753; succeeded his father 
as vicar of Sileby in 1765; became rector of Sawtry-all- 
Saints, Huntingdonshire, in 1766; a prebend in the col- 
legiate church in Southwell in 1768; and in 1788 vicar- 
general of Southwell Church. Besides works on other 
subjects, he wrote Cursory Animadversions upon the Mid- 
dietonian Controversy in general (1752) :—Remarks upon 
Dr. Chapman's Charge (1752) :—Letter to Rev. T. Fother- 
gill (1753) :—Sketch of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy 
(1785, 8vo):—The Use of Reason asserted in Matters of 
Religion (1755, 8vo; and a defence of the same, in 1756, 
8vo0):—Discourse on the Being of God, against Atheists, 
in two Sermons (being the only ones of his twenty-four 
Boyle sermons which he published, 1763, 4to). Dr. 
Heathcote wrote several articles for the first edition of 
the General Biographical Dictionary, and assisted Nich- 
ols in editing a new edition of the same, published in 
1784, 12 vols. 8vo.—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 814; 
Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dict. viii, 241; Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, Ixv, Ixvi, xxi. (J.W.M.) 

Heathen. The Hebrew word "3, goy (plur. B7"4, 
goyim’), together with its Greek equivalent ZO0vo0c 
(yy), has been somewhat arbitrarily rendered “na- 
tions,” “ gentiles,” and “heathen” in the A.V. It will 
be interesting to trace the manner in which a term, pri- 
marily and essentially general in its signification, ac- 
quired that more restricted sense which was afterwards 


of Abraham (Gen. xviii, 18; compare Gal. iii, 16). The 
latter, as they grew in numbers and importance, were 
distinguished in a most marked manner from the na- 
tions by whom they were surrounded, and were pro- 
vided with a code of laws and a religious ritual which 
made the distinction still more peculiar, They were 
essentially a separate people (Ley. xx, 25); separate in 
habits, morals, and religion, and bound to maintain their 
separate character by denunciations of the most terrible 
judgments (Ley. xxvi, 14-38; Deut. xxyiii). On their 
march through the desert they encountered the most 
obstinate resistance from Amalek, “chief of the géyim” 
(Numb. xxiv, 20), in whose sight the deliverance from 
Egypt was achieved (Lev. xxyi, 45). During the con- 
quest of Canaan, and the subsequent wars of extermina- 
tion which the Israelites for several generations carried 
on against their enemies, the seven nations of the Ca- 
naanites, Amorites, Hittites, Hivites, Jebusites, Periz- 
zites, and Girgashites (Exod. xxxiv, 24), together with 


the remnants of them who were left to prove Israel’ 


(Josh. xxiii, 13; Judg. iii, 1; Psa. Ixxviii, 55), and teach 


them war (Jude. iii, 2), received the especial appella-- 
tion of géyim. With these the Israelites were forbidden ~ 


to associate (Josh. xxiii, 7); intermarriages were pro- 
hibited (Josh. xxiii, 12; 1 Kings xi, 2); and, as a warn- 
ing against disobedience, the fate of the nations of Ca- 
naan was constantly kept before their eyes (Lev. xvii, 
24,25; Deut. xviii, 12). They are ever associated with 
the worship of false gods and the foul practices of idol- 
aters (Lev. xviii, xx), and these constituted their chief 
distinctions, as gdyim, from the worshippers of the one 
God, the people of Jehovah (Numb. xv, 41; Deut. xxviii, 
10). This distinction was maintained in its full force 
during the early times of the monarchy (2 Sam. vil, 23; 
1 Kings xi, 4-8; xiv, 24; Psa. evi, 35). It was from 
among the géyim, the degraded tribes who submitted to 
their arms, that the Israelites were permitted to pur- 
chase their bond-servants (Lev. xxv, 44, 45), and this 
special enactment seems to have had the effect of giv- 
ing to a national tradition the force and sanction of a 
law (comp. Gen. xxi, 15). In later times this regulation 
was strictly adhered to. To the words of Eccles. ii, 7, 
“J bought men-servants and maid-servants,” the Tar- 
gum adds, “of the children of Ham, and the rest of the 
foreign nations.” Not only were the Israelites forbid- 
den to intermarry with these gdyim, but the latter were 
virtually excluded from the possibility of becoming nat- 
uralized. An Ammonite or Moabite was shut out from 
the congregation of Jehovah even to the tenth genera- 
tion (Deut. xxiii, 3), while an Edomite or Egyptian was 
admitted in the third (verses 7,8). The necessity of 
maintaining a separation so broadly marked is ever more 
and more manifest as we follow the Israelites through 
their history, and observe their constantly recwTing 
tendency to idolatry. Offence and punishment followed 
each other with all the regularity of cause and effect 
(Judg. ii, 12; iii, 6-8, etc.). 

2, But, even in early Jewish times, the term géyim 
received by anticipation a significance of wider range 
than the national experience (Lev. xxvi, 33, 38; Deut, 
xxx, 1), and, as the latter was gradually developed dur- 
ing the prosperous times of the monarchy, the goyim 
were the surrounding nations generally, with whom the 
Israelites were brought into contact by the extension 
of their commerce, and whose idolatrous practices they 
readily adopted (Hzek. xxiii, 30; Amos v, 26). Later 
still, it is applied to the Babylonians who took Jerusa- 
lem (Neh. y, 8; Psa. lxxix, 1, 6, 10), to the destroyers 
of Moab (Isa. xvi, 8), and to the several nations among 
whom the Jews were scattered during the Captivity 
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(Psa. evi, 47; Jer. xlvi, 28; Lam. i, 3, etc.), the practice 
of idolatry still being their characteristic distinction 
(Isa. xxxvi, 18; Jer. x, 2,35 xiv, 22). This significa- 
tion it retained after the return from Babylon, though 
it was used in a more limited sense as denoting the 
mixed race of colonists who settled in Palestine during 
the Captivity (Neh. v, 17), and who are described as 
fearmg Jehovah while serving their own gods (2 Kings 
xvii, 29-33; Ezra vi, 21). 

Tracing the synonymous term vy through the 
apocryphal writings, we find that it is applied to the 
nations around Palestine (1 Mace. i, 11), including the 
Syrians and Philistines of the army of Gorgias (1 Mace. 
ili, 41, iv, 7, 11, 14), as well as the people of Ptolemais, 
Tyre, and Sidon (1 Mace. v, 9, 10, 15). 
age-worshippers (1 Mace. iii, 48; Wisd. xv, 15), whose 
customs and fashions the Jews seem still to have had 
an unconquerable propensity to imitate, but on whom 
they were bound by national tradition to take ven- 
geance (1 Mace. ii, 68; 1 Esdr. viii, 85). Following the 
customs of the goyim at this period denoted the neglect 
or concealment of circumcision (1 Mace. i, 15), disregard 
of sacrifices, profanation of the Sabbath, eating of swine’s 
flesh and meat offered to idols (2 Macc. yi, 6-9, 1Sisiacy, 
1,2), and adoption of the Greek national games (2 Mace. 
iv, 12,14). In all points Judaism and heathenism are 
strongly contrasted. The “barbarous multitude” in 2 
Mace. ii, 21 are opposed to those who played the man 
for Judaism, and the distinction now becomes an eccle- 
siastical one (comp. Matt. xviii, 17). In 2 Esdr, iii, 33, 
34, the “gentes” are defined as those “qui habitant in 
seculo” (comp. Matt. vi, 82; Luke xii, 30). 

As the Greek influence became more extensively felt 
in Asia Minor, and the Greek language was generally 
used, Hellenism and heathenism became convertible 
terms, and a Greck was synonymous with a foreigner 
of any nation. This is singularly evident in the Syriac 
of 2 Mace. v, 9, 10, 13; comp. John vii, 35; 1 Cor. x, 32; 
2 Mace. xi, 2. 

In the N. T., again, we find various shades of mean- 
ing attached to ¢07y. In its narrowest sense it is op- 
posed to “those of the circumcision” (Acts x, 45; comp. 
Esth. xiy, 15, where a\\drptoc = azrepirpnroc), and is 
contrasted with Israel, the people of Jehovah (Luke ii, 
52), thus representing the Hebrew 075 at one stage of 
its history. But, like géyim, it also denotes the people 
of the earth generally (Acts xxii, 26; Gal. iii, 14). In 
Matt. vi, 7, ¢071«0¢ is applied to an idolater. 

But, in addition to its significance as an ethnograph- 
ical term, goyim had a moral sense which must not be 
overlooked. In Psa, ix, 5, 14, 17 (comp. Ezek. vii, 21) 
the word stands in parallelism with sw, 7rashaé’, the 
wicked, as distinguished by his moral obliquity (see 
Hupfeld on Psa. i, 1); and in verse 17 the people thus 
designated are described as “forgetters of God,” that 
know not Jehovah (Jer, x, 25). Again, in Psa. lix, 5, 
it 1s to some extent commensurate in meaning with 
us 743, “iniquitous transgressors ;” and in these pas- 
sages, as well as in Psa, x, 15, it has a deeper signifi- 
cance than that of a merely national distinction, al- 
though the latter idea is never entirely lost sight of. 

In later Jewish literature a technical definition of the 
word is laid down which is certainly not of universal 
application. . Elias Leyita (quoted by Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, i, 665) explains the sing. gdy as 
denoting one who is not of Israelitish birth. This can 
only have reference to its after signification; in the O. 
ae the singular is never used of an individual, but is a 
collective term, applied equally to the Israelites (Josh. 
i, 17) as to the nations of Canaan (Ley. xx, 23), and 
denotes simply a body politic, Another distinction, 
equally unsupported, is made between D4, goyim, and 
BEN, ummim, the former being defined as the nations 
who had served Israel, while the latter were those who 
had not (Jalkut Chadash, fol. 20, note 20; Eisenmenger, 
1,667). Abarbanel,.on Joel iii, 2, applies the former to 
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pher Juchasin (fol. 148, col. 2) the Christians alone are 
distinguished by this appellation. Eisenmenger gives 
some curious examples of the disabilities under which a 
goy labored. One who kept Sabbaths was judged de- 
serving of death (ii, 206), and the study of the law was 
prohibited to him under the same penalty, but on the 
latter point the doctors are at issue (ii, 209). See 
GENTILE, 


3. In modern use, the word heathen (probably a cor- 
ruption of 2Ovucdc, ethnicus, of which it is a translation ; 
or derived from heath, that is, people who live in the 
wilderness, as pagan from pagus, a village) is applicd 
to all nations that are strangers to revealed religion, 
that is to say, to all except Christians, Jews, and Mo- 
hammedans. It is nearly synonymous with Gentiles (q. 
vy.) and Pagans (q. v.). At the time of the Crusades 
the Moslems were also called heathen; but as they re- 
ceive the doctrine of the one God from the O. T., they 
are not properly se called. On the relation of the hea- 
then to Judaism, see above, and also the article GEN- 
TILES. See also the same article (vol. ili, p. 789) for 
their relation to Christianity at its origin, We add the 
following statements : 

“The old Oriental forms of heathenism, the religion 
of the Chinese (Confucius, about 550 B.C.), the Brah- 
minism, and the later Buddhism of the Hindoos (per- 
haps 1000 B.C.), the religion of the Persians (Zoroaster, 
700 B.C.), and the Egyptians (‘the religion of enig- 
ma’), have only a. remote and indirect concern with the 
introduction of Christianity. But they form to’ some 
extent the historical basis of the Western religions; and 
the Persian dualism, especially, was not without influ- 
ence on the earlier sects (the Gnostic and the Maniche- 
an) of the Christian Church. The flower of paganism 
appears in the two great nations of classic antiquity, 
Greece and Rome. With the language, morality, liter- 
ature, and religion of these nations the apostles came 
directly into contact, and through the whole first age 
the Church moves on the basis of these nationalities. 
These, together with the Jews, were the chosen nations 
of the ancient world, and shared the earth among them. 
The Jews were chosen for things eternal, to keep the 
sanctuary of the true religion. The Greeks prepared 
the elements of natural culture, of science and art, for 
the use of the Church. The Romans developed the idea 
of law, and organized the civilized world in a universal 
empire, ready to serve the spiritual universality of the 
Gospel. Both Greeks and Romans were unconscious 
servants of Jesus Christ, ‘the unknown God. These 
three nations, by nature at bitter enmity among them-— 
selves, joined hands in the superscription on the cross, 
where the holy name and the royal title of the Redeem- 
er stood written, by the command of the heathen Pilate, 
‘in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin’” (Schaff, History of 
the Christian Church, i, 44). 

4, As to the religion of heathenism, it is “a wild 
growth on the soil of fallen human nature, a darkening 
of the original consciousness of God, a eification of the 
rational and irrational creature, and a corresponding 
corruption of the moral sense, giving the sanction of re- 
ligion to natural and unnatural vices. Even the relig- 
ion of Greece, which, as an artistic product of the imag- 
ination. has been justly styled the religion of beauty, is 
deformed by this moral distortion. It utterly lacks the 
true conception of sin, and consequently the true con- 
ception of holiness, It regards sin not as a peryerse- 
ness of will and an offence against the gods, but as a 
folly of the understanding, and an offence against men, 
often even proceeding from the gods themselves; for 

infatuation is a daughter of Jove.’ Then these gods 
themselves are mere men, in whom Homer and the pop- 
ular faith saw and worshipped the weaknesses and vices 
of the Grecian character, as well as its virtues, in im= 
mensely magnified forms, They have bodies and senses, 
like mortals, only in colossal proportions, They eat and 
drink, though only nectar and ambrosia. T hey are lim- 
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ited, like men, to time ‘and space. Though sometimes 
honored with the attributes of Reheat and omni- 
science, yet they are subject to an iron fate, fall under 
delusicn, and reproach each other with folly. Their 
heavenly happiness is disturbed by all the troubles of 
earthly life. Jupiter threatens his fellows with blows 
and death, and makes Olympus tremble when he shakes 
his dark locks in anger. The gentle Venus bleeds from 
a spear-wound on her finger. Mars is felled with a 
stone by Diomedes. Neptune and Apollo have to serve 
for hire, and are cheated. The gods are involved by 
their marriages in perpetual jealousies and quarrels. 


Though called holy and just, they are full of envy and | 


wrath, hatred and lust, and provoke each other to lying 
and cruelty, perjury and adultery. Notwithstanding 
this essential apostasy from truth and holiness, heathen- 
ism was religion, a groping after ‘the unknown God’ 
By its superstition it betrayed the need of faith. Its 
polytheism rested on a dim monotheistic background ; 
it subjected all the gods to Jupiter, and Jupiter hignself 
to a mysterious fate. It had at bottom the feeling of 
dependence on higher powers, and reverence for divine 
things. It preserved the memory of a golden age and 
of a fall. It had the voice of conscience and a sense, 
obscure though it was, of guilt. It felt the need of rec- 
onciliation with deity, and sought that reconciliation by 
prayer, penance, and sacrifice. Many of its religious 
traditions and usages were faint echoes of the primal re- 
ligion; and its mythological dreams of the mingling of 
the gods with men, of demigods, of Prometheus deliy- 
ered by Hercules from his helpless sufferings, were un- 
conscious prophecies and fleshy anticipations of Chris- 
tian truths. This alone explains the great readiness 
with which heathens embraced the Gospel, to the shame 
of the Jews. These elements of truth, morality, and 
piety in heathenism may be ascribed to three sources. 
In the first place, man, even in his fallen state, retains 
some traces of the divine image, a consciousness of God, 
however weak, conscience, and a deep longing for union 
with the Godhead, for truth and for righteousness. In 
this view we may, with Tertullian, call the beautiful and 
true sentences of the classics, of a Socrates, a Plato, an 
Aristotle, of Pindar, Sophocles, Plutarch, Cicero, Virgil, 
Seneca, ‘the testimonies of a soul constitutionally Chris- 
tian,’ of a nature predestined to Christianity. Second- 
ly, some account must be made of traditions and recol- 
lections, however faint, coming down from the general 
primal revelations to Adam and Noah. But the third 
and most important source of the heathen anticipations 
of truth is the all-ruling providence of God, who has 
never left himself without a witness. Particularly must 
we consider the influence of the divine Logos before his 
incarnation, the tutor of mankind, the original light of 
reason, shining in the darkness and lighting every man, 
the sower scattering in the soil of heathendom the seeds 
of truth, beauty, and virtue” (Schaff, History of the Chris- 
tian Church, § 12). 

The question of the salvation of the heathen has been 
a subject of much discussion. “The great body of 
the Jews, from the earliest ages, denied salvation to the 
heathen on the principle extra ecclesiam non dari salu- 
tem. But this is entirely opposed both to the Old Tes- 
tament and to the spirit of Christianity. Even Mo- 
hammed did not go to this degree of exclusiveness. 
Nor did the more ancient Grecian fathers deny salvation 
to the heathen, although they philosophized about it 
after their manner. E. g. Justin Martyr and Clement 
of Alexandria held that the Adyoc¢ exerted an agency 
upon the heathen by means of reason, and that the 
heathen philosophers were called, justified, and saved 
by philosophy. But afterwards, especially after the 3d 
century, when the false Jewish notions respecting the 
Church were introduced into the West, and the maxim 
was adopted, Extra ecclesiam non dart salutem (which 
was the case after the age of Augustine), they then be- 
gan to deny the salvation of the heathen, though there 
were always some who judged more favorably. Thus 
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Zwingle, Curio, and others believed that God would 
pardon the heathen on account of Christ, although in 
this life they had no knowledge of his merits. See the 
historical account in Beykert’s Diss. De salute gentium 
(Strasburg, 1777), and a short statement of the opinions 
of others in Morus, p. 128, 129, where he justly recom- 
mends to our imitation the exemplary modesty of the 
apostles when speaking on this point. ‘The whole sub- 
ject was investigated anew on occasion of the violent 
attack which Hofstede, a preacher in Holland, made 
upon the Beélisaire of Marmontel. This gave rise to 
Eberhard’s A pologie de Socrdtes. Compare also Téllner, 
Beweis dass Gott die Menschen auch durch seine Ojen- 
barung in der Natur zur Seligkeit fithre? (Knapp, Chris- 
tian Theology, § 121), “The truth seems to be this, 
that none of the heathens will be condemned for not 
believing the Gospel, but they are liable to condemna- 
tion for the breach of God’s natural law; nevertheless, 
if there be any of them in whom there is a prevailing 
love to the Divine Being, there seems reason to believe 
that, for the sake of Christ, though to them unknown, 
they may be accepted by God; and so much the rather, 
as the ancient Jews, and even the apostles, during the 
time of our Saviour’s abode on earth, seem to have had 
but little notion of those doctrines which those who 
deny the salyability of the heathen are most apt to im- 


agine to be fundamental. Comp. Rom. ii, 10, 26; Acts _ 


x, 84, 35; Matt. viii; 11, 12; 1 John ii, 2” (Doddridge, 
Lectures on Divinity, lect. 172). The question is very 
ably treated in an article on “The true Theory of Mis- 
sions” in the Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1858. The writer 
states that the extreme evangelical theory, which as- 
sumes the certain damnation of all who have not learned 
the name and faith of Christ, is “the accepted theory 
of the Romish Church, and of a part of the Protestant 
Church, perhaps of the majority of the latter.” He 
adds in a note the following: “The Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith (chap. x, § 4) uses language of remark- 
able boldness on this point, saying, ‘Others not. elect- 
ed, although they may be called by the ministry of 
the Word, and may have some common operations of 
the Spirit, yet they never truly come to Christ, and 
therefore cannot be saved; much less can men not 
professing the Christian religion be saved in any other 
way whatever, be they never so diligent to frame their 
lives according to the light of nature and the law of that 
religion they do profess; and to assert and maintain 
that they may is very pernicious and to be detested.’ 
This is sufficiently positive, especially as it contradicts 
both our Saviour and the apostle Paul. It represents 
heathen who live according to their light as “much less’ 
able to be saved than men who hear the Gospel and re- 
ject it, thus directly contradicting our Sayiour, who de- 
clared that those who rejected his words would receive 
a heayier condemnation than eyen the depraved, unre- 
pentant inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, or Tyre 
and Sidon (Matt. xi, 20-24). The ‘Confession of Faith’ 
declares the salvation of conscientious heathen to be 
‘much less’ possible than that of unbelieving hearers of 
the Gospel; while Christ asserts that even the most 
flagrant sinners of the heathen shall find it ‘more toler- 
able’ in the day of judgment than such unbclievers. 
Equally at variance with the ‘Confession of Faith’ is 
the declaration of Paul in Rom. ii, 14, 26, 27, in which 
he shows how those ‘having not the law may be a law 
unto themselves,’ and how their ‘uncireumcision shall 
be counted for circumcision.” . . . “The facts of human 
history and the declarations of the Bible alike declare 
that mercy is a prominent attribute of the divine char- 
acter, and that this world is for some reason, known or 
unknown, under its care. We cannot, therefore, resist 
the conyiction—it is an affirmation of the moral sense 
of all men—that, guilty though the human race may 
be, and deserving of destruction, yet every man lives 
under a dispensation of mercy, and has an opportunity 
for salvation. To assert gravely, then, that the hea- 
then who haye never heard of Christ are shut ou! from 
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all possible hope of pardon, and are not in a salyable po- 
sition in their present circumstances, is to offend the 
moral sense of the thoughtful men as well as that of the 
common multitude. It is worse than denying that an 
atonement has been made for all mankind, and restrict- 
ing it to the elect alone; for that doctrine, however theo- 
retically untrue, is saved from much of its practical evil 
by our inability to point out the elect in advance, so 
that our hopes are not cut off for any particular man. 
But this theory points to actual masses of men, to the 
entire population of whole countries, and dooms them 
to a necessary perdition with no present hope of pardon; 
and it extends this judgment backwards to generations 
in the past who are represented as having had no share 
in that mercy which we have such reason to believe to 
be universal in its offers. Such a theory practically 
denies the divine grace by suspending its exercise, so 
far as the heathen (the majority of the human race) are 
concerned, upon the action of those already enlightened. 
It declares that there is no possible mercy for the hea- 
then unless Christians choose to carry the Gospel to 
them. Does it seem rational, or in harmony with the 
universality and freedom of God’s grace, that the only 
possibility of salvation for the mass of mankind should 
be suspended, not on anything within their control, but 
on the conduct of men on the opposite side of the globe? 
By such representations the minds of men are shocked, 
and a reaction takes place, which is unfavorable not only 
to the cause of missions, but to evangelical religion as 
well. They are led to think of evangelical religion as 
a severe, gloomy, remorseless system, which represents 
God as without mercy, or which confines that mercy 
within an exceedingly narrow compass. By describing 
the salvation of pagans as absolutely impossible, an in- 
fluence is exerted in favor of universalism and infideli- 
ty.” The writer further asserts that no passage in the 
Bible asserts this theory, nor does any doctrine of the 
Bible imply it. John Wesley’s views on this subject 
are given in his sermon on Living without God, from 
which we extract the following: “I have no authority 
from the. Word of God to ‘judge those that are without,’ 
nor do I conceive that any man has a right to sentence 
all the heathen and Mohammedan world to damnation” 
(Works, N. Y. ed. ii, 485). Again, the Minutes of Aug. 
8, 1770, declare that “he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness, according to the light he has, is accepted 
of God.” For this Wesley was attacked by Shirley and 
others, and defended by Fletcher, in his First Check to 
Antinomianism (New York edit.), i, 41. See, besides the 
works above cited, Watson, Theolog. Institutes, ii, 445 ; 
Whately, Future State, p. 207; Constant, De la Religion 
(Bruxelles, 1824) ; Rougemont, Le Peuple Primitif (Par- 
is, 1855-57, 3 vols. 8vo); Pressensé, Hist. des Trois Pre- 
miers Siecles de Péglise, vol. i; translated under the title 
The Religions before Christ (Edinb. 1862, 8vo); Sepp, 
Das Heidenthum (Regensh. 1853, 3 vols.) ; Maurice, Relig- 
ions of the World (Boston, 1854, 18mo); Trench, Hulsean 
Lectures for 1846 (Philadel. 1850, 12mo); Wuttke, Gesch. 
des Heidenthums, ete. (Bresl. 1853, 8vo); Hardwick, Christ 
and other Masters (1855, 2 vols. 8vo); Schaff, A postol. 
Church, p. 139 sq.; Scholten, Gesch. d. Religion u. Philoso- 
phie (Elberf. 1868, 8vo); Pfleiderer, Die Religion, thr We- 
sen und ihre Geschichte (Leipsic, 1869, 2 vols. 8vo); Dél- 
linger, The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Tem- 
ple of Christ, trans. by Darnell (Lond. 1862, 2 vols. 8vo); 
N, British Review, December, 1867, art. i; Baring-Gould, 
Origin and Development of Religious Belief (Lond. 1869- 
70, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Heathenism. See Pacanism. 
Heaven. There is, says Daubuz, a threefold world, 


and therefore a threefold heayen—the invisible, the vis- 
able, and the political among men, which last may be 
either civil or ecclesiastical. We shall consider these in 
the inverse order. 

A. Terrestrially and Figuratively regarded.—Wherever 
the scene of a prophetic vision is laid, heaven signifies 
symbolically the ruling power or government; that is, 
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HEAVEN oh 
the v.hole assembly of the ruling powers, which, in re- 
spect to the subjects on earth, are a political heaven, be- 
ing over and ruling the subjects, as the natural heaven 
stands over and rules the earth. Thus, according to the 
subject, is the term to be limited; and therefore Artem- 
idorus, writing in the times of the Roman emperors, 
makes Italy to be the heaven: “As heaven,” says he, 
“is the abode of gods, so is Italy of kings.” The Chi- 
nese call their monarch J%encu, the son of heaven, mean- 
ing thereby the most powerful monarch, And thus, in 
Matt. xxiv, 30, heaven is synonymous to powers and glo- 
ry; and when Jesus says, “The powers of the heaven 
shall be shaken,” it is easy to conceive that he meant 
that the kingdoms of the world should be overthrown 
to submit to his kingdom. Any government is a world; 
and therefore, in Isa. li, 15, 16, heaven and earth signify 
a political universe, a kingdom or polity. In Isa. Lxv, 17, 
‘a new heaven and a new earth signify a new govern- 
ment, new kingdom, new people. See HEAVEN AND 
Eargu. 

B. Physically treated—I. Definitions and Distinctions. 
—The ancient Hebrews, for want of a single term like 


ins. used the phrase heaven and earth (as in Gen. i, 1; 
Jer. xxiii, 24; and Acts xvii, 24, where “H. and £.°=" 
“the world and all things therein”) to indicate the uni- 
verse, or (as Barrow, Sermons on the Creed, Works [ Ox- 
ford ed. |, iv, 556, expresses it) “ those two regions, supe- 
rior and inferior, into which the whole system of things 
is divided, together with all the beings that do reside 
in them, or do belong unto them, or are comprehended 
by them” (compare Pearson, On the Creed, who, on art. 1 
[ “Maker of H. and E.” ], adduces the Rabbinical names 
of a triple division of the universe, making the sea, D2, 
distinct from the saw, 7) oikxoupéevn. Compare also the 
Nicene Creed, where another division occurs of the uni- 
verse into “things visible and invisible”). Deducting 
from this aggregate the idea expressed by “earth” [see 
EartTH; Greocrapny |, we get a residue of signification 
which exactly embraces “heaven.” Barrow (1. c.) well 
defines it aS “all the superior region encompassing the 
globe of the earth, and from it on all sides extended to 
a distance inconceivably vast and spacious, with all its 
parts, and furniture, and inhabitants—not only such 
things in it as are visible and material, but also those 
which are immaterial and invisible (Col. i, 16).” 

1. Wetstein (in a learned note on 2 Cor. xii, 2) and 
Eisenmenger (Enitdecktes Judenthum, i, 460) state the 
Rabbinical opinion as asserting seven heavens. For the 
substance of Wetstein’s note, see Stanley, Corinthians, 
l.c, This number arises confessedly from the mystic 
value of the numeral seven ; “omnis septenarius dilectus 
est in seculum—in superis.” According to Rabbi Abia, 
there were six antechambers, as it were, or steps to the 
seventh heaven, which was the “vapeioy in quo Rex 
habitat”—the very presence-chamber of the divine King 
himself. Compare Origen, Contra Celsum, vi, 289, and 
Clemens Alex. Stromata, iv, 686; v, 692. In the last of 
these passages the prophet Zephaniah is mentioned, af- 
ter some apocryphal tradition, to have been caught up 
into “the fifth heaven, the dwelling-place of the angels, 
in a glory sevenfold greater than the brightness of the 
sun.” In the Rabbinical point of view, the superb throne 
of king Solomon, with the six steps leading up to it, was 
a symbol of the highest heaven with the throne of the 
Eternal, above the six inferior heayens (1 Kings x, 18- 
20). These gradations of the celestial regions are prob- 
ably meant in Amos ix, 6, where, however, the entire 
creation is beautifully described by “the stories [ or steps | 
of the heaven,” for the empyreal heaven ; “the troop | or 
globular aggregate, the terra firma; see A. Lapide, ad 
loc. ] of the earth,” and “the waters of the sea” [ includ- 
ing the atmosphere, whence the waters are “poured out 
upon the face of the earth” ]. As for the threefold di- 
vision of the celestial regions mentioned in the text, 
Meyer thinks it to be a fiction of the learned Grotius, 
| on the ground of the Rabbinical seven heavens. But 
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not unanimous about the number seven. 


e is premature; for (1) it is very doubtful 


his 2 ivision is as old as Paul’s 
2) it is certain that the Rabbinical doctors are 
: é al Rabbi Judah 
(Chagiga, fol. xii, 2, and Aboth Nuthan, 37) says ee 
are “two heavens,” after Deut. x, 14, This agrees with 
Grotius’s statement, if we combine his nubiferum (9"P) 
and astriferum (O72) into one region of physical heav- 
ens (as indeed Moses does himself in Gen. i, 14, 15, 17, 
20), and reserve his angeliferum for the DIAWM WY 
“the heaven of heavens,” the supernal region of spirit- 
ual beings, Milton’s “Empyréan” (P. L. vii, sub fin.). See 
bishop Pearson’s note, On the Creed (ed. Chevallier), p. 
91, The learned note of De Wette on 2 Cor. xii, 2 is 
also worth consulting. (3) The Targum on 2 Chron. 
vi, 18 (as quoted by Dr. Gill, Comment. 2 Corinth. 1. ¢.), 
expressly mentions the triple distinction of supreme, mid- 
dle, and lower heavens. Indeed, there is an accumula- 
tion of the threefold classification. Thus, in 7'seror 
Hammor, fol. i, 4, and iii, 2,3, and Ixxxii, 2, three worlds 
are mentioned. The doctors of the Cabbala also hold 
the opinion of three worlds, Zohar, Numb. fol. Lxvi, 3. 
And of the highest world there is further a tripartite 
division, of angels, D"2N273T D4; of souls, NIwDI; 
and of spirits, DTN 0342. See Buxtorf’s Lex. Rab- 
bin. col. 1620, who refers to D. Kimchi on Psa. xix, 9. 
Paul, besides the well-known 2 Cor. xii, 2, refers again, 
only less pointedly, to a plurality of heavens, as in Eph. 
iy, 10. See Olshausen (ed. Clark) on the former passage. 


2. Accordingly, Barrow (p. 558, with whom compare 
Grotius and Drusius on 2 Cor. xii,2) ascribes to the Jews 
the notion that there are three heavens: Calum nubife- 
rum, or the firmament; Celum astriferum, the starry 
heavens; Calum angeliferum, or “the heaven of heay- 
ens,” where the angels reside, “the third heaven” of 
Paul. This same notion prevails in the fathers. Thus 
St. Gregory of Nyssa (Hexaem. i, 42) describes the first 
of these heavens as the limited space of the denser air 
(roy Opoy Tod Tayvpepectépov aépoc), within which 
range the clouds, the winds, and the birds ; the second is 
the region in which wander the planets and the stars (év 
p Ot Tavira Hy aarépwy SuaTropevovTat), hence apt- 
ly called by Hesychius xarnorpispévoy rozor, locum 
stelliferum ; while the third is the very summit of the vis- 
ible creation (rd ody cucpdrarov Tov aiaSnTov KoopL0v), 
Paul's third heaven, higher than the aerial and stellar 
world, cognizable [not by the eye, but] by the mind alone 
(iy oracipw cai vonry dice yevopevoc), which Dam- 
ascene calls the heaven of heavens, the prime heaven be- 
yond all others (obpavog Tov otpavod, 6 mpwroc ovpa- 
véc, Orthod. Fid. lib. ii, c. vi, p. 83); or, according to St. 
Basil (In Jesaium, visione ii, tom. i, 813), the throne of 
God (Spdvoe Oot), and to Justin Martyr (Quest. et 
Resp. ad Grecos, ad ult. Quest. p. 236), the house and 
throne of God (oikog Kai Ypdvog Tov Oeov). 

IL. Scripture Passages arranged according to these Dis- 


_ tinctions.—This latter division of the celestial regions is 


very convenient and quite Biblical. (I.) Under the first 
head, calum nubiferum, the following phrases naturally 
fall—(a) “ Fowl,” or “fowls of the heayen, of the air,” 
see Gen. ii, 19; vii, 3, 23; ix, 2; Deut. iv, 17; XXviil, 
26; 1 Kings xxi, 24; Job xii,7; xxviii, 21; xxxv, ts 
Psa. viii, 8; Ixxix, 2; civ, 12; Jer. vii, 33 et passim ; 
Ezek. xxix, 5 et passim; Dan. ii, 38; Hos. ii, 18; iv, 3; 
vii, 12; Zeph. i,3; Mark iv, 3 (ra WETELVA TOU OUPa- 
vov); Luke viii, 5; ix, 58; xiii, 19; Acts x, 12; xi, 6— 
in all which passages the same original words in the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek Scriptures (Q72Y, j72Y, 
ovpavot) are with equal propriety rendered indifferently 


“air” and “heaven” —similarly we read of “the path of 


the eagle in the air” (Prov. xxx, 19); of “the eagles of 
heaven” (Lam. iv, 19); of “the stork of the heaven” (Jer. 
viii, 7) ; and of “ birds of heaven” in general (Eccl. x, 20; 
Jer. iv, 25). In addition to these zoological terms, we 
have meteorological facts included under the same orlg- 


inal words; e. g. (6) “The dew of heaven” (Gen, xxvii, 
28, 39; Deut. xxxiii, 28; Dan. iv, 15 et passim; Hag. 1, 
10; Zech, viii, 12): (c) “ The clouds of heaven” (1 Kings 
xviii, 45; Psa. exlvii, 8; Dan. vii, 13; Matt. xxiv, 30; 
xxvi, 64; Mark xiv, 62): (d) The frost of heaven (Job 
Xxxyili, 29): (e) The winds of heaven (1 Kings xviii, 
55; Psa. Ixxviii, 26; Dan. viii, 8; xi,4; Zech. ii,6; vi, 
5 [see margin | ; Matt. xxiv, 31; Mark xiii, 27): (f°) 
The rain of heaven (Gen, viii, 2; Deut. xi, 11; xxviii, 
12; Jer. xiv, 22; Acts xiv,17 [odpavdder derovc |; Jas. 
v, 18; Rey. xviii, 6): (g) Lightning, with thunder (Job 
xxxvii, 3,4; Luke xvii, 24), (IL) Calum astriferum. 
The vast spaces of which astronomy takes cognizance 
are frequently referred to: e. g. (a) in the phrase “ host 
of heaven,” in Deut. xvii, 3; Jer. viii, 2; Matt. xxiv, 29 
[dvvapee tH odpavey]; a sense which is obviously 
not to be confounded with another signification of the 
same phrase, as in Luke ii, 13 [see ANGELS]: (0) Lights 
of heaven (Gen. i, 14, 15,16; Ezek. xxxii, 8): (¢) Stars 
of heaven (Gen. xxii, 17; xxvi, 4; Exod. xxxii, 13; 
Deut. i, 10; x, 22; xxviii, 62; Judg.v, 20; Neh. ix, 23; 
Isa, xiii, 10; Nah. iii, 16; Heb. xi, 12). (IIL.) Calum 
angeliferum. It would exceed our limits if we were to 
collect the descriptive phrases which revelation has 
given us of heaven in its sublimest sense; we content 
ourselves with indicating one or two of the most obvi- 
ous: (a) The heaven of heavens (Deut. x, 14; 1 Kings 
viii, 27; 2 Chron. ii, 6, 18; Neh. ix, 6; Psa. exv, 16; 
exlviii, 4: (0) The third heavens (2 Cor. xii, 2): (¢) The 
high and lofty [place] (Isa. xlvii, 15): (d) The highest 
(Matt. xxi, 9; Mark xi, 10; Luke ii, 14, compared with 
Psa. clxviii, 1). This heavenly sublimity was gracious- 
ly brought down to Jewish apprehension in the sacred 
symbol of their Tabernacle and Temple, which they rev- 
erenced (especially in the adytum of “the Holy of Ho- 
lies”) as “the place where God’s honor dwelt” (Psa. xxvi, 
8), and amidst the sculptured types of his celestial reti- 
nue, in the cherubim of the mercy-seat (2 Kings xix, 
15; Psa. Ixxx, 1: Isa. xxxvii, 16). 

Ill. Meaning of the Terms used in the Original.—1. By 
far the most frequent designation of heaven in the He- 
brew Scriptures is p6w, shama’yim, which the older 
lexicographers [see Cocceius, Lew. s. v.] regarded as the 
dual, but which Gesenius and Fiirst have restored to the 
dignity, which St. Jerome gave it, of the plural of an 
obsolete noun, "720 as cama plur, of "3 and 072 from 
772). According to these recent scholars, the idea ex~ 
pressed by the word is height, elevation (Gesenius, Thes. 
p. 1453; Fiirst, Hebr. Wort. ii, 467). In this respect of 
its essential meaning it resembles the Greek otpavdc¢ 
[from the radical 6p, denoting height] (Pott, Etymol. 
Forsch. i, 123, ed. 1). Pott’s rendering of this root 6p, 
by “sich erheben,” reminds us of our own beautiful word 
heaven, which thus enters into brotherhood of significa- 
tion with the grand idea of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Greek. Professor Bosworth, in his Anglo-Sax. Dict., 
under the verb hebban, to raise or elevate, gives the kin: 
dred words of the whole Teutonic family, and deduces 
therefrom the noun heofon or heofen, in the sense of 
heaven. And although the primary notion of the Latin 
celum (akin to cotdog and our hollow) is the less sub- 
lime one of a covered or vaulted space, yet the loftier 
sense of elevation has prevailed, both in the original (see 
White and Riddle, s. v. Coelum) and in the derived lan- 
guages (comp. French ciel, and the English word cedls 
Umng ). 

S Closely allied in meaning, though unconnected in 
origin with Diu, is the oft-recurring 01772, marém’. 
This word is never Englished heaven, but “heights,” or 
“high place,” or “high places.” There can, however, be 
no doubt of its celestial signification (and that in the 
grandest degree) in such passages as Psa. lxyiii, 18 
[Hebr. 19]; xeiii, 4; cii, 19 for in the Hebr. Bib. 20, 
where wap pina? is equal to the D727 of the 
parallel clause] ; similarly, Job xxxi, 2; Isa. lvii, 15; 
Jer. xxv, 30, Dr. Kalisch (Genesis, Introd. p. 21) says, 
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«Tt was a common belief among all ancient nations that 
at the summit of the shadow of the earth, or on the top 
of the highest mountain of the earth, which reaches 
with its crest into heaven .. . the gods have their pal- 
ace or hall of assembly,” and he instances “the Babylo- 
nian Albordsh, the chief abode of Ormuzd, among the 
heights of the Caucasus; and the Hindoo Meru; and 
the Chinese Kulkun (or Kaen-lun); ; and the Greek Ol; ym 
pus (and Atlas); and the Arabian Caf; and the Parsee 
Tireh.” He, however, while strongly and indeed most 
properly censuring the identification of Mount Meru 
with Mount Moriah (which had hastily been conjec- 
tured from “the accidental resemblance of the names”), 
deems it improbable that the Israelites should have en- 
tertained, like other ancient nations, the notion of local 
height for the abode of him whose “glory the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain;” and this 
he supposes on the ground that such a notion “rests es- 
sentially on polytheistic ideas.” Surely the learned com- 
mentator is premature in both these statements. (1.) 
No such improbability, x fact, unhappily, can be predi- 
cated of the Israelites, who in ancient times (notwith- 
standing the divine prohibitions) exhibited a constant 
tendency to the ritual of their mia, or “high places.” 
Gesenius makes a more correct statement when he says 
{ Hebr. Lex. by Robinson, p. 138], “The Hebrews, like 
most other ancient nations, supposed that sacred rites 
performed on high places were particularly acceptable to 
the Deity. Hence they were accustomed to offer sacri- 
fices upon mountains and hills, both to idols and to God 
himself (1 Sam. 1 ix, 12 sq.3 1 Chron. xiii, 29 sq.; 1 Kings 
ili, 4; 2 Kings xii, 2,3; Isa. xly, 7); and also to build 
there chapels, fanes, tubernacles (nian “ia, 1 Kings 
xiii, 32; 2 Kings xvii, 29), with their priests ‘and other 
ministers of the sacred rites (niaan “oid, 1 Kings xii, 


32; 2 Kings xvii, 32). So tenacious of this ancient cus- 
toes were not only the ten tribes, but also all the Jews, 
that, even after the building of Solomon’s Temple, in 
spite of the express law of Deut. xii, they continued to 
erect such chapels on the mountains around Jerusalem.” 
(2.) Neither from the character of Jehovah, as the God 
of Israel, can the improbability be maintained, as if it 
were of the essence of polytheism only to localize Deity 
on mountain heights. “The high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy,” in the procla- 
mation which he is pleased to make of his own style, 
does not limit his abode to celestial sublimities; in one 
of the finest passages of even Isaiah’s poetry, God claims 
as one of the stations of his glory the shrine of “a con- 
trite and humble spirit” (Isa. lvii, 15). His loftiest at- 
tributes, therefore, are not compromised, nor is the am- 
}litude of his omnipresence compressed by an earthly 
residence, Accordingly, the same Jehoy ah who “ walk- 
eth on the high places, mia, of the earth” (Amos iy, 13); 
who “treadeth on the fastnesses, 11") 722, of the sea” (Job 
ix, 8); and “who ascendeth above the heights, mia, of 
the clouds,” was pleased to consecrate Zion as his dw ell- 
ing-place (Psa. lxxxvii, 2), and his rest (Psa. exxxii, 13, 
14). Hence we find the same word, pin, which is of- 
ten descriptive of the sublimest heaven, used of Zion, 
which Jizekiel calls “the mountain of the height ef Is- 
rael,” SX" Sha WS (avi, 23; xx, 40; xxxiv, 14). 

3) apt 422, galgal’. This word, which literally mean- 
ing a w ee el, admirably expresses rotatory movement, is 
actually rendered “heaven” in the A.V. of Psa. Ixxvi i, 
8: “The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven,” 
Duet da [Sept. éy 7 rooxy; Vulg. in rotd |. Luther's 
version agrees with the A. Vers. in Himmel; and Dathe 
renders per orbem, which is ambiguous, being as expres- 
Sive, to say the least: of the globe of the earth as of the 
circle of heaven. the Targum (in Walton, vol. iii) on 
the passage gives rdondsn (in rota), which is as inde- 
terminate as the original, as the Syriac also seems to be. 
De Wette (and after him Justus Olshausen, Die Ps, er- 
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kart, 1. ec.) renders the phrase “in the whirlwind.” — 
Maurer, who disapproves of this rendering, explains the 
phrase “rotated.” But, amidst the uncertainty of the 
versions, we are disposed to think that it was not with- 
out good reason that our translators, in departing from 
the previous version (see Psalter, ad loc., which has, 
“the voice of thy thunder was heard round about”), de- 
liberately rendered the passage in the heaven, as if the 
baba were the correlative of ban, both being poetic 
words, and both together equalled the heaven and the 
earth. In Jas. iii, 6, the remarkable phrase, rov rpo- 
yor rie yevécewc, the course, circuit, or wheel of nature, 
is akin to our D4>3. (The Syriac renders the rpoxov 
by the same word, which occurs in the psalm as the 
equivalent of bands, Schaaf’s Lex. Syr.; and of the same 
indefiniteness of signification.) That the general sense 
“heaven” best expresses the force of Psa. lxxvii, 18, is 
rendered probable, moreover, by the description which 
Josephus gives (Ant. ii, 16,3) of the destruction of Pha- 
raoh’s host in the Red Sea, the subject of that part of 
the psalm, “ Showers of rain descended fiom heaven, ax’ 
ovoavov, with dreadful thunders and lightning, and 
flashes of fire; thunderbolts were darted upon them, 
nor were there any indications of God’s wrath upon 
men wanting on that dark and dismal night.” 


4, As the words we have reviewed indicate the height 
and rotation of the heavens, so the two we have yet to 
examine exhibit another characteristic of equal promi- 
nence, the breadth and expanse of the celestial regions. 
These are PMW, shach’ak (generally used in the plural) 
and $"P. They occur together in Job xxxvii, 18: 
“Hast thou with him spread out (2"P7M) the sky or 
expanse of heaven ?”—(Q%p pre, where > is the sign 
of the objective). We must “examine them separately. 
The root lak) is explained by Gesenius to grind to 
powder, and then to expand by rubbing or beating. Meier 
(Hebr. Wurzel-w.-b. p. 446) compares it with the Arabic 
shachaka, to make fine, to attenuate (whence the noun 
shachim, a thin cloud), With him agrees Fiirst (/ebr.- 
w.-b. ii, 433). The Heb. subst. is therefore well adapted 
to designate the skyey region of heaven with its cloud- 
dust, whether fine or dense. Accordingly, the meaning 
of the word in its various passages curiously oscillates 
between sky and cloud. When Moses, in Deut. xxxiii, 
26, lauds Jehovah's “riding in his excellence on the sky ;” 
and when, in 2 Sam, xxii, 12, and repeated in Psa. xviii, 
11 (12), David speaks of “the thick clouds of the skies ;” 
when Job (xxxvii, 18) asks, “ Hast thou with him spread 
out the sky?” when the Psalmist (Psa. Ixxvii, 17 [18 ]) 
speaks of “the skies sending out a sound,” and the proph- 
et (Isa. xly, 8), figurativeiy, of their “pouring down 
righteousness ;” when, finally, Jeremiah (li, 9), by a fre- 
quently occurring simile [comp. Rev. xviii, 5, 7KoAov- 
Snoay abric at apapria ayot Tov obpavod |, describes 
the judgment of Babylon as “lifted up even to the skies,” 
in every instance our word DB" ai) in the plural is 
employed. The-same word in va same form is trans- 
lated “clouds” in Job xxxv,5; ¥XxXvi, 28; xxxvii, 21; 
XXXVI, 87; in Psa. xxxvi, 5 (6); lvii, 10 (11); Ixviii, 
34 (85) [margin, “heavens” ]; lxxviii, 23; in Prov, iii, 
20; viii, 28. The prevalent sense of this word, we thus 
see, is a meteorological one, and falls under our first head 
of celum nubiferum: its connection with the other two 
heads is much slighter. It bears probably an astronom- 
teal sense in Psa, 1xxxix, 87 (38), where “the faithful 
witness in heaven” seems to be in apposition to the sun 
and the moon (Bellarmine, ad loc.) , although some sup- 
pose the expression to mean the rainbow, “the witness” 
of God's covenant with Noah; Gen. ix, 13 sq. (see J. Ols- 
hausen, ad loc.). This is perhaps the only instance of 
its falling under the class celum astriferum ; nor have 
wea much more frequent reference to the higher sense 
of the calum angeliferum (Psa. 1xxxix, 6 containing the 
only explicit allusion to this sense) ; unless , with Gese- 
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“obably in Deut, xxiii, 26 (where it is parallel with 
73g, and in the highly poetical passages of Isa. xlv, 
8, and Jer. li, 9, our word 5° PM may be best regarded 

_as designating the empyreal heavens. 

PO. We have already noticed the connection between 
BPN and our only remaining word 2"P4, raki’a, 
from their being associated by the sacred writer in the 

same sentence (Job xxxvii, 18); it tends to corroborate 

this connection that, on comparing Gen, i, 6 (and seven 

other passages in the same chapter) with Deut. xxxiii, 

26, we find 37) of the former sentence, and D°PIY 

of the latter, both rendered by the Sept. orsoswya and 

Jirmamentum in the Vulg., whence the word “ firmament” 

passed into our A.V. This word is now a well-under- 

stood term in astronomy, synonymous with sky or else 
the general heavens, undivested by the discoveries of 
science of the special signification which it bore in the 
ancient astronomy. See FirMAMeNtT. For a clear ex- 
position of all the Scripture passages which bear on the 
subject, we may refer the reader to professor Dawson’s 

Archaia, especially chap. viii, and to Dr. M‘Caul on The 

Mosaic Record of Creation (or, what is substantially the 

same treatise in a more accessible form, his Notes on the 

First Chapter of Genesis, sec. ix, p. 32-44). We must 

be content here, in reference to our term >7}>7, to ob- 
serve that, when we regard its origin (from the root 

DP, to spread out or expand by beating; Gesen. s. v.; 

Fuller, Mise. Sacr. i, 6; First, Hebr.-w.-b. s. v.), and its 

connection with, and illustration by, such words as 

D pPMy, clouds, and the verbs MEY (Isa. xlviii, 13, 
“My right hand hath spread out the heavens”) and 
m2? (Isa, xl, 22,“ Who stretcheth out the heavens like a 


curtain” [literally, like fineness], “and spreadeth them 


out as a tent”), we are astonished at certain rationalistic 
attempts to control the meaning of an intelligible term, 
which fits in easily and consistently with the nature 
of things, by a few poetical metaphors, that are them- 
selves capable of a consistent sense when held sub- 
ordinate. to the-plainer passages of prose. The full- 
er expression is DV2WiI F7PD (Gen. i, 14 sq.). That 
Moses understood it to mean a solid expanse is clear 
from his representing it as the barrier between the up- 
per and lower waters (Gen. i, 6 sq.), i. e, as separating 
the reservoir of the celestial ocean (Psa. civ, 3; xxix, 3) 
from the waters of the earth, or those on which the 


earth was supposed to float (Psa. exxxvi, 6). Through | 


its open lattices (PIDTN, Gen. vii, 11; 2 Kings vii, 2, 
19; compare Kiakwor, ‘Aristophanes, Nub. 373) or doors 
(Wake Psa. Ixxviii, 23) the dew, and snow, and hail 
are poured upon the earth (Job xxxviii, 22, 37, where 
we have the curious expression “bottles of heaven,” 
“utres cceli”), This firm vault, which Job describes as 
being “strong as a molten looking-glass” (xxxvil, 18), 
is transparent, like pellucid sapphire, and splendid as 
crystal (Dan. xii, 3; Exod. xxiv, 10; Ezek. i, 22; Rev. 
iv, 6), over which rests the throne of God (Isa. Ixvi, 1; 
Ezek. i, 26), and which is opened for the descent of an- 
gels, or for prophetic visions (Gen. xxviii, 17; Ezek. a 
1; Acts vii, 56; x, 11). In it, like gems or golden 
lamps, the stars are fixed to give light to the earth, and 
regulate the seasons (Gen. i, 14-19); and the whole 
_ magnificent, immeasurable structure (Jer. Xxxi, 37) 18 
supported by the mountains as its pillars, or strong 
foundations (Psa. xviii, 7; 2 Sam. xxii, 8; Job xxiv, 
11). Similarly the Greeks believed in an ovpavog ToA- 
éyadcoc (Hom. I/. v, 504), or ctOnoeog (Hom. Od. XV, 
328), or addpeaoroc (Orph. Hymn. ad Calum), which the 
philosophers called arepepveoy or KOVOTANAOELOEC (Em- 
pedocles, ap. Plut. de Phal. plac. ii, 11; Artemid. ap. Sen. 
Nat. Quest. vii, 13; quoted by Gesenius, s. v.). It is 
-elear that very many of the above notions were meta- 
phors resulting from the simple primitive conception, 
and that later writers among the Hebrews had arrived 


28. 8. Ve, We refer Psa. Ixviii, 35 also to it. More 
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at more scientific views, although, of course, they 
tained much of the old phraseology, and are fluctuating 
and undecided in their terms. Elsewhere, for instance, 
the heavens are likened to a curtain (Psa. civ, 2; Isa. 
xl, 22), See CosMoGONY. meg 

IV. Metaphorical Application of the Visible Heavens. 
—A door opened in heayen is the beginning of a new 
revelation, To ascend up into heaven signities to be in 
full power. Thus is the symbol to be understood in Isa, 
xiy, 13, 14, where the king of Babylon says, “TI will as- 
cend into heaven; I will exalt my throne above the 
stars of God.” To descend from heaven signifies, sym- 
holically, to act by a commission from heaven, Thus 
our Saviour uses the word “ descending” (John i, 51) in 
speaking of the angels acting by divine commission, at 
the command of the Son of man, To fall from heaven 
signities to lose power and authority, to be deprived of 
the power to govern, to revolt or apostatize. 

The heaven opened. The natural heaven, being the 
symbol of the governing part of the political world, a 
new face in the natural, represents a new face in the 
political. Orthe heaven may be said to be opened when 
the day appears, and consequently shut when night 
comes on, as appears from Virgil (4/n. x, 1), “The gates 
of heaven unfold,” ete. Thus the Scripture, in a poet- 
ical manner, speaks of the doors of heaven (Psa. xxviii, 
23); of the heaven being shut (1 Kings viii, 35); and in 
Ezek. i, 1, the heaven is said to be opened. 

Midst of heaven may be the air, or the region be- 
tween heaven and earth; or the middle station between 
the corrupted earth and the throne of God in heaven. 
In this sense, the air is the proper place where God’s 
threatenings and judgments should be denounced. Thus, 
in 1 Chron. xxi, 16, it is said that David saw the angel | 
of the Lord stand between the earth and the heaven as 
he was just going to destroy Jerusalem with the pesti- 
lence, The angel’s hovering there was to show that 
there was room to pray for mercy, just as God was go- 
ing to inflict the punishment: it had not as yet done 
any execution. 


C. Spiritual and Everlasting Sense, i. e. the state and 
place of blessedness in the life to come. Of the nature 
of this blessedness it is not possible that we should form 
any adequate conception, and, consequently, that any 
precise information respecting it should be given to us. 
Man, indeed, usually conceives the joys of heaven to be 
the same as, or at least to resemble, the pleasures of this 
world; and each one hopes to obtain with certainty, and 
to enjoy in full measure beyond the grave, that which 
he holds most dear upon earth—those favorite employ- 
ments or particular delights.which he ardently longs 
for here, but which he can seldom or never enjoy in this 
world, or in the enjoyment of which he is never fully 
satistied. But one who reflects soberly on the subject 
will readily see that the happiness of heave must bea 
very different thing from earthly happiness. In this 
world the highest pleasures of which our nature is ca- 
pable satiate by their continuance, and soon lose the 
power of giving positive enjoyment. This alone is suf- 
ficient to show that the bliss of the future world must 
be of an entirely different kind from what is called 
earthly joy and happiness, if we are to be there truly 
happy, and happy ferecer. But since we can haye no 
distinct conception of those joys which never have been 
and never will be experienced by us here in their full 
extent, we have, of course, no words in human language 
to express them, and cannot therefore expect any clear 
description of them eyen in the holy Scriptures. Hence 
the Bible describes this happiness sometimes in general 
terms, designating its greatness (as in Rom. viii, 18-22; 
2 Cor. iv, 17, 18), and sometimes by various figurative 
images and modes of speech, borrowed from everything 
which we know to be attractive and desirable. 

The greater part of these images were already com: 
mon among the Jewish contemporaries of Christ ; but 
Christ and his apostles employed them in a purer sense 
than the great multitude of the Jews. The Orientals 
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are rich in such figures. They were employed by Mo- 
hammed, who carried them, as his manner was, to an 
extravagant excess, but who at the same time said ex- 
pressly that they were mere figures, although many of 
his followers afterwards understood them literally, as has 
been often done in a similar way by many Christians. 
The following are the principal terms, both literal 
and figurative, which are applied in Scripture to the 
condition of future happiness. i 

a. Among the literal appellations we find lun, Zw) 
aiwrtoc, which, according to Hebrew usage, signify “a 
happy life,” or “eternal well-being,” and are the words 
rendered “life,” “ eternal life,” and “life everlasting” in 
the A. Vers. (e. g. Matt. vii, 14; xix, 16, 29; xxv, 46): 
ddéa, dd€a Tov OEod, “ glory,” “the glory of God” (Rom. 
ii, 7,10; v,2); and efonvy, “peace” (Rom. ii, 10). Also 
aidviov Bapoc ddéye, “an eternal weight of glory” 2 
Cor. iv, 17); and owrnoia, owrnpia alwroc, “salva- 
tion,” “eternal salvation” (Heb. v, 9), etc. 

b. Among the jigurative representations we may place 
the word “heaven” itself. The abode of departed spir- 
its, to us who live upon.the earth, and while we remain 
here, is invisible and inaccessible, beyond the bounds of 
the visible world, and entirely separated from it. There 
they live in the highest well-being, and in a nearer 
connection with God and Christ than here below. This 
place and state cannot be designated by any more fit 
and brief expression than that which is found in almost 
every language, namely, “ heaven”—a word in its pri- 
mary and material signification denoting the region of 
the skies, or the visible heavens. This word, in Heb. 
p772w, in Gr. ovjpavec, is therefore frequently employ- 
ed by the sacred writers, as above exemplified. It is 
there that the highest sanctuary or temple of God is 
situated, i.e. it is there that the omnipresent God most 
gloriously reveals himself. This, too, is the abode of 
God’s highest spiritual creation, hither Christ was 
transported: he calls it the house of his Father, and 
says that he has therein prepared an abode for his fol- 
lowers (John xiv, 2). 

This place, this “ heaven,” was never conceived of in 
ancient times, as it has been by some modern writers, 
as a particular planet or world, but as the wide expanse 
of heaven, high above the atmosphere or starry heay- 
ens; hence it is sometimes called the third heaven, as 
being neither the atmosphere nor the starry heavens, 

Another figurative name is “ Paradise,” taken from 
the abode of our first parents in their state of innocence, 
and transferred to the abode of the blessed (Luke xxiii, 
43; 2 Cor. xii, 4; Rey. ii, 7; xxii, 2). 

Again, this place is called “the heavenly Jerusalem” 
(Gal. iv, 26; Heb. xii, 22; Rey. iii, 12), because the 
earthly Jerusalem was the capital city of the Jews, the 
royal residence, and the seat of divine worship; the 
“kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xxv, 1; Jas. ii, 5); the 
“heavenly kingdom” (2 Tim. iy, 18); the “ eternal king- 
dom” (2 Pet.i,11). It is also called an “ eternal inher- 
itance” (1 Pet.i,4; Heb. ix, 15), meaning the posses- 
sion and full enjoyment of happiness, typified by the 
residence of the ancient Hebrews in Palestine. The 
blessed are said “to sit down at table with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob,” that is, to be a sharer with the sainte 
of old in the joys of salvation; “to be in Abraham's bo- 
som” (Luke xvi, 22; Matt. viii, 11), that is, to sit near 
or next to Abraham [see Bosom]; “to reign with 
Christ” (2 Tim. ii, 11), i.e. to be distinguished, honored, 
and happy as he is—to enjoy regal felicities; to enjoy 
“a Sabbath,” or “rest” (Heb. iv, 10,11), indicating the 
happiness of pious Christians both in this life and in the 
life to come. 

All that we can with certainty know or infer from 
Scripture or reason respecting the blessedness of the life 
to come may be arranged under the following particu- 
lars: I. We shall hereafter be entirely freed from the 
sufferings and adversities of this life. IT. Our future 
blessedness will involve a continuance of the real happi- 
ness of this life, 
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I. The entire exemption from suffering, and all that 


causes suffering here, is expressed in Scripture by words — : 


which denote rest, repose, refreshment, after performing 
labor and enduring affliction. But all the terms which 
are employed to express this condition define (in the 
original) the promised “rest” as rest after labor, and ex- 
emption from toil and grief, and not the absence of em- 
ployment, not inactivity or indolence (2 Thess. i,7; Heb. 
iv, 9,11; Rev. xiv, 13; compare vii,17). This deliver- 
ance from the evils of our present life includes, 

1. Deliverance from this earthly body, the seat of the 
lower principles of our nature and of our sinful corrup- 
tion, and the source of so many evils and sufferings (2 
Cor. vi, 1,2; 1 Cor. xv, 42-50). > 

2. Entire separation from the society of wicked and 
evil-disposed persons, who in various ways injure the 
righteous man and embitter his life on earth (2 Tim, iv, 
18). It is hence accounted a part of the felicity even 


of Christ himself in heaven to be “separate from sin- — 


ners” (Heb. vii, 26). : 

3. Upon this earth everything is inconstant and sub- 
ject to perpetual change, and nothing is capable of 
completely satisfying our expectations and desires. But 
in the world to come it will be different. The bliss of 
the saints will continue without interruption or change, 
without fear of termination, and without satiety (Luke 
xx, 56; 2 Cor. iv, 16,18; 1 Pet.i,4; v,10; 1 John in, 2 
sq.). 

IL. Besides being exempt from all earthly trials, and 
haying a continuance of that happiness. which we had 
begun to enjoy even here, we have good reason to ex- 
pect hereafter other rewards and joys, which stand in 
no natural or necessary connection with the present life ; 
for ouy entire felicity would be extremely defective and 
scanty were it to be confined merely to that which we 
carry with us from the present world, to that peace and 
joy of soul which result from refiecting on what we may 
have done which is good and pleasing in the sight of 
God, since even the best men will always discoyer great 
imperfections in all that they have done. Our felicity 
would also be incomplete were we compelled to stop short 
with that meagre and elementary knowledge which we 
take with us from this world—that knowledge so broken 
up into fragments, and yielding so little fruit, and which, 
poor as it is, many good men, from lack of opportunity, 
and without any fault on their part, never here acquire. 
Besides the natural rewards of goodness, there must 
therefore be others which are positive, and dependent 
on the will of the supreme Legislator. 

On this point almost all philosophers are, for the 
above reasons, agreed—eyven those who will admit of no 
positive punishments in the world to come. But, for want 
of accurate knowledge of the state of things in the fu- 
ture world, we can say nothing definite and certain as 
to the nature of the positive rewards. In the doctrine 
of the New Testament, however, positive rewards are 
considered most obviously as belonging to our future fe- 
licity, and as constituting a principal part of it; for it 
always represents the joys of heaven as resulting strict- 
ly from the favor of God, and as being undeserved by 
those on whom they are bestowed. Hence there must 
be something more added to the natural good conse- 
quences of our actions here performed. But on this 
subject we know nothing more in general than this, 
that God will so appoint and order our circumstances, 
and make such arrangements, that the principal facul- 
ties of our souls, reason and affection, will be heightened 
and developed, so that we shall continually obtain more 
pure and distinct knowledge of the truth, and make con- 
tinual advances in holiness. 

We may remark that in this life God has very 
wisely allotted various capacities, powers, and talents, 
in different ways and degrees, to different men, accord- 
ing to the various ends for which he designs them, and 
the business on which he employs them. Now there is 
not the least reason to suppose that God will abolish 
this variety in the future world; it will rather continue 
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ts extent. We must su then, that 
will be, even in the heavenly Aree diversity 
tastes, of labors, and of employments, and that to one 
nm. this, to another that field, in the boundless king- 
om of truth and of useful occupation, will be assigned 
for his cultivation, according to his peculiar powers, 


qualifications, and tastes. A presentiment of this truth 


q 


contained in the idea, which was widely diffused 
throughout the ancient world, viz. that the manés will 
continue to prosecute in the future life the employments 
to which they had been here accustomed. At least 
such arrangements will doubtless be made by God in 
the future life that each individual will there develop 
more and more the germs implanted within him by the 
hand of the Creator; and will be able, more fully than 
he eyer could do here, to satisfy the wants of his intel- 
lectual nature, and thus to make continual progress in 
the knowledge of everything worthy of being known, 
of which he could only learn the simplest elements in 
this world; and he will be able to do this in such.a way 
that the increase of knowledge will not be detrimental 
to piety, as it often proves on earth, but rather promo- 


tive of it. To the sincere and ardent searcher after 


truth it is a rejoicing and consoling thought that he 
will be able hereafter to perfect that knowledge which 
here has so many deficiencies (1 Cor. xiii, 9). 

But there is danger of going too far on this point, 
and of falling into strange misconceptions. Various as 
the tastes and wants of men in the future world will 
doubtless be, they will still be in many respects differ- 
ent from what they are here, because the whole sphere 
of action, and the objects by which we shall there be 
surrounded, will be different. We shall there have a 
changed and more perfect body, and by this single cir- 
cumstance shall be freed at once from many of the wants 
and inclinations which have their seat in the earthly 
body. This will also contribute much to rectify, en- 
large, and perfect our knowledge. Many things which 
seem to us very important and essential during this our 
state of infancy upon earth will hereafter doubtless ap- 
pear in a different light: we shall look upon them as 
trifles and children’s play, and employ ourselves in more 
important occupations, the utility and interest of which 
we have never before imagined. 

Some theologians have supposed that the saints in 
heaven may be taught by immediate divine revelations 
(umen glorix), especially those who may enter the 
abodes of the blessed without knowledge, or with only 
a small measure of it; e. g. children and others who 
have died in ignorance, for which they themselves were 
not to blame. On this subject nothing is definitely 
taught in the Scriptures, but both Scripture and reason 
warrant us in believing that provision will be made for 
all such persons in the world to come. A principal part 
of our future happiness will consist, according to the 
Christian doctrine, in the enlarging and correcting of 
our knowledge respecting God, his nature, attributes, 
and works, and in the salutary application of this knowl- 


edge to our own moral benefit, to the increase of our | 


faith, love, and obedience. There has been some con- 
troversy among theologians with regard to the vision 
of God (visio Dei intuitiva, sensitiva, beatifica, compre- 
hensiva). The question is whether the saints will here- 
after behold God with the eyes of the mind, i. e. merely 
know him with the understanding. 

But in the Scriptures God is always represented as a 
being invisible by the bodily eye (ddparoc), as, indeed, 
every spirit is. The texts of Scripture which speak of 
seeing God have been misunderstood: they signify, some- 
times, the more distinct knowledge of God, as we speak 
of knowing by seeing, of seeing with the eyes of the 
mind (John i, 18; 1 John iii, 2; iv, 12; comp. v, 20; 1 
Tim. vi, 16); and Paul uses BAErew and yuvwoKery as 
synonymous (1 Cor. xiii, 12, 18; comp. v; 10). Again, 
they express the idea of. felicity, the enjoyment of God’s 
favor, the being thought worthy of his friendship, ete. 
Stili more frequently are both of these meanings com- 


prehended under the phrase to see God. The image is 


taken from Oriental princes, to see whose face and to 
be in whose presence was esteemed a great favor (Matt, 
v, 8; Heb. vii, 14), “ Without holiness, oddsig dperar 
tov Kiovoy.” The opposite of this is to be removed 
from God and from his face. But Christ is always rep- 
resented as one who will be personally visible to us, and 
whose personal, familiar intercourse and guidance we 
shall enjoy. Herein Christ himself places a chief part 
of the joy of the saints (John xiv, xvii, etc.); and the 
apostles often describe the blessedness of the pious by 
the phrase being with Christ. To his guidance has God 
intrusted the human race, in heaven and on earth. And 
Paul says (2 Cor. iv, 6), we see “the brightness of the 
divine glory in the face of Christ;” he is “the visible 
representative of the invisible God” (Col. i, 15). : 

According to the representations contained in the holy 
Scriptures, the saints will dwell together in the future 
world, and form, as it were, a kingdom or state of God 
(Luke xvi; xx, 38; Rom. viii, 10; Rev. vii, 9; Heb. xii, 
22). They will there partake of a common felicity. 
Their enjoyment will doubtless be very much height- 
ened by friendship, and by their confiding intercourse 
with each other. We must, however, separate all earth- 
ly imperfections from our conceptions of this heavenly 
society. But that we shall there recognise our former 
friends, and shall be again associated with them, was 
uniformly believed by all antiquity, And when we call 
to mind the affectionate manner in which Christ sooth- 
ed his disciples by the assurance that they should here- 
after see him again, should be with him, and enjoy 
personal intercourse and friendship with him in that 
place to which he was going (John xiv, 3; comp. 1 Pet. 
i, 8), we may gather just grounds for this belief. Paul, 
indeed, says expressly that we shall be with Christ, in 
company with our friends who died before us (dua ody 
abroic, 1 Thess. iv, 17); and this presupposes that we 
shall recognise them, and have intercourse with them, as 
with Christ himself. See Evrernat Lire. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH is an expression for the 
whole creation (Gen. i, 1). In prophetic language the 
phase often signifies the political state or condition of 
persons of different ranks in this world. The heaven 
of the political world is the sovereignty thereof, whose 
host and stars are the powers that rule, namely, kings, 
princes, counsellors, and magistrates. The earth is the 
peasantry, plebeians, or common race of men, who pos- 
sess no power, but are ruled by superiors. Of such a 
heaven and earth we may understand mention to be 
made in Hagg. ii, 6; vii, 21, 22, and referred to in Heb. 
xii, 26. Such modes of speaking were used in Ori- 
ental poetry and philosophy, which made a heaven and 
earth in everything, that is, a superior and inferior im 
every part of nature; and we learn from Maimonides, 
quoted by Mede, that the Arabians in his time, when 
they would express that a man was fallen into some 
great calamity, said, “His heayen has fallen to the 
earth,” meaning his superiority or prosperity is much 
diminished. “To look for new heavens and a new 
earth” (2 Pet. iii, 13) may mean to look for a new order 
of the present world. 

Heave-offering (7297, terumah’, from D4, to 
be high; Sept. usually agarpexa), a term including all 
that the Israelites voluntarily (Exod. xxv, 2 sq.; XXXv, 
24; xxxvi, 3) or according to a precept (Exod. xxx, 15; 
Lev. vii, 14; Numb. xv, 19 sq.; xviii, 27 sq.; xxi, 29 
sq.; comp. Ezek. xly, 13) contributed of their own prop- 
erty to Jehovah (not as an offering in the usual sense, 
but) as a present (Isa. xl, 20), to be applied to the regu- 
lar cultus, i. e. for the establishment and maintenance 
of the sanctuary and its accessories (Exod. xxv, 2 sq.; 
Xxx, 13 sq.; XXV, 5 sq., 21,24; xxvi, 3,6; Ezra viti, 25, 
etc.), or for the support of the priests (Exod. Xxix, 28; 
Numb. xviii,8 sq.; v,9). Prescribed contributions were, 
in addition to the annual temple-tax [see T EMPLE |, 
chiefly (hat share of the booty taken in war which be- 
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tonged to the priests (Numb. xxi, 29 sq-), the yearly 
first-fruits (Numb. xv, 19 sq.; comp, 25am. 1, 21), and 
the tenths which the Levites were required to make 
over to the priests out of the natural tithes paid to them 
(Numb. xviii, 25 sq.; what the Levites retained for their 
own use not being thus styled). The term 7257") 
seems to stand in a narrower sense in Neh. x, 37; xii, 
44; xiii, 3 [see Firsriinc |, and the Talmudists so call 
only the agricultural first-fruits appropriate to human 
use, together with the Levitical tenths (see the tract 
Terumoth in the Mishna,i,6). Heave-offerings are coup- 
led with first-fruits in Ezek. xx, 40, and with tithes in 
Mal. iii,8. In Ezek. xlv, 1; xlviii, 8 sq., 12, 20 sq., the 
same word is applied to that portion of the Holy Land 
which is represented as set apart for the maintenance 
of the sanctuary and the priests. For the care of all 
such contributions, as well as for voluntary offerings and 
tithes in general, a special class of officers was (from 


~ the time of king Hezekiah) detailed, of whom a higher | 


priest had the superintendence (2 Chron. seth Wiles 
14; Neh. xii, 44; xiii, 5), Heave-offerings .could be 
used or consumed only by the priests and their chil- 
dren (Numb. xviii, 19; Lev. xxii, 10). 
lations are detailed in the Valmudical tract Terumoth. 
Compare WAVE-OFFERING. 

Heave-shoulder (77299 P12, Sept. Boayiwy 
ahawéparoc) is the name applied to the (right) shoul- 
der that fell to the priests in the presentation of animals 
as a thank-offering (Lev. vii, 34; Numb. vi, 20; xviii, 
18), which could be eaten only by such of their families 
as were in a ceremonially clean state (Ley. x, 14). See 
OFFERING. 


Hebard, Etian, a Methodist Episcopal minister. 
He was born at Coxsackie, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1788; was con- 
verted at thirteen; entered the New York Conference in 
May, 1811; in 1819 was appointed to New Haven; in 
1820 and 21 to New York; in 1834 was transferred to 
Genesee Conference, and stationed at Rochester; was 
presiding elder on Ontario District in 1837-40; in 1846 
he superannuated; and died at Geneva, N..Y., Jan. 25, 
1858. He was a diligent student, a sound theologian, 
and a good scholar in Greek and Hebrew.—Minutes of 
Conferences, vii, 205. 

He’ber, the name of seven men, with a difference 
of orthography in the original. See also EBER. 

1, Exer (Heb. E’ber, IAD, one of the other side, i. e. 
of the river, q. d. immigrant; Sept.” Eeo and "EPep, 
Vulg. Heber), son of Salah, who became the father of 
Peleg at the age of 34 years, and died at the age of 464 
(Gen, x, 24; xi, 14; 1 Chron. i, 25). His name occurs 
in the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii, 35, EBéo, “He- 
ber”). B.C. 2448-1984. There is a degree of interest 
connected with him from the notion, which the Jews 
themselves entertain, that the name of Hebrews, applied 
to them, was derived from this alleged ancestor of Abra- 
ham. No historical ground appears why this name 
should be derived from him rather than from any other 
personage that occurs in the catalogue of Shem’s de- 
scendants; but there are so much stronger objections to 
every other hypothesis, that this, perhaps, is still the 
most probable of any which have yet been started. (See 
Gesenius, Geschichte der Heb. Sprache und Schrift, p. 11.) 
Hence “the children of Eber” ("32 “22, Gen. x, 21), 
and simply in poetry Eber (A33,Numb. xxiv, 24; Sept. 
‘EBoator, Vulg. Hebrei),i.g. HEBREWS (D"732). Sev- 
eral other persons of this (Heb.) name occur, but no 
others are anywhere Anglicized “ Heber.” 

2. “Err” (same Heb. word as above; Sept. 'Iw3nd, 
Vulg. Heber), the last-named of the seven chiefs of the 
Gadites in Bashan (1 Chron. v, 13, where the name is 
Anglicized “Heber”), B.C. between 1612 and 1093, 

S. Exper (same Hebrew word as above; Sept. 70/370, 
Vulg. Heber), apparently one of the sons of Shashak, and 
a chief of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. viil, 22, where 
the name is Anglicized “ Heber”), B.C, ante 598, 
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4, “Heper” (Che'ber, 127, community, as in Hos. vi, 
9; Proy. xxi, 9; or a spell, as in Deut. xviii, 11; Isa. 


Later regu- | 
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xlvii, 9, 12; Sept. X80, XoBép, XaBeo), son of Beriah, 
and grandson of Asher (Gen, xlvi, 17; 1 Chron. vii, 31, 
32). B.C. apparently ante 1873. His descendants are 
called Hesertres (Heb. Chebri’, 9737, Sept. XoBepi, 
Numb. xxvi, 45, where the name of the progenitor is 
written "ST7). 

5. “Heper” (same Heb. word as last, Sept. XaBeo, 
Vulg. Haber), “a descendant of Hobab, which latter was 
son of Jethro, and brother of the wife of Moses, His 
wife was the Jael who slew Sisera (B.C. 1409), and he is 
called Heber the Kenite (Judg. iv, 11,17; v, 24), which 
seems to have been a name for the whole family (Judg. 
i, 16). Heber appears to have lived separate from the 
rest of the Kenites, leading a patriarchal life amid his 
tents and flocks. He must have been a person of some 


consequence, from its being stated that there was peace — 


between the house of Heber and the powerful king Ja- 
bin. At the time the history brings him under our no- 
tice, his camp was in the plain of Zaanaim, near Kedesh, 
in Naphtali” See JakL; KeNITE. 

6. “Heper” (same Heb. word as last, Sept. ’ABap), 
apparently a son of Mered (of Judah) by Jehudijah, and 
“father” of Socho (1 Chron. ivy, 18). B.C. post 1612. 
See MERED. 

7. “HEBER” (same Heb. word as last, Sept. “ABép), 
one of the “sons” of Elpaal, and a chief of the tribe of 
Benjamin (1 Chron, viii.17). B.C. apparently cir. 598, 


Heber, ReGInatp, bishop of Calcutta, was born at 
Malpas, Cheshire, April 21,1783. He gave early indi- 
cations of poetical talent. At thirteen he was placed in 
the school of a clergyman near.London; in November, 
1800, he was entered at Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
in the same year he gained the prize for Latin verse, In 
the spring of 1803 he wrote his prize poem, Palestine, 
which has obtained a permanent place in English liter- 
ature. In 1804 he became a fellow of All Souls. About 
the middle of 1805, in company with Mr. John Thornton, 
he set out on a Continental tour, and spent a year tray- 
elling through Russia, the Crimea, Hungary, Austria, 
and Prussia. In 1807 he took orders, and was instituted 
by his brother Richard to the family living at Hodnet. 
Here, as he himself described, he was in a “half-way 
situation between a parson and a squire.” “ While dis- 
charging the duties of his parish with great fidelity, he 
was ardently devoted to the pursuits of literature. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Quarterly Review from 
its commencement, In 1812 he commenced the prepa- 
ration of a Dictionary of the Bible, on which he labored 
with much delight; but other duties compelled him to 
suspend this work, and no part of it was ever published. 
In the same year he published a small volume of Hymns 
adapted to the Weekly Church Service (new ed. London, 
1838, 12mo). The composition of his /7Zymns, with a 
view of improving the psalmody and devotional poetry 
used in churches, was also a favorite recreation. He 
was an elegant versifier, and continued to indulge his 
poetical talents even while engaged in visiting his dio- 
cese in India. He hada great distaste for controyer- 
sial theology, and only once was engaged in a discus- 
sion of this kind, in reply to what he conceived were 
the unwarrantable imputations of a writer in the Brif-~ 
ish Critic. His political views were those of the High 
Church and Tory party, but quite devoid of bitterness, 
In 1815 he was appointed Bampton lecturer, and the 
subject he selected was The Personality and Office of the 
Christian Comforter (2d ed. Lond. 1818, 8yo). In 1817, 
Dr. Luxmore, the bishop of St. Asaph, appointed Heber 
to a stall in that cathedral, at the request of his father- 
in-law the dean. In 1819 he edited the works of bishop 
Jeremy Taylor (15 vols. 8vo, with Life of Taylor). In 
April, 1822, he was elected preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, for 
which he had formerly been an unsuccessful candidate.” 
In December of that year, the see of Calcutta, vacated 
by the death of bishop Middleton, was offered to him, 
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were appointed several were on furlough. 
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the offer was declined on account of his wife and 


He congratulated himself upon the fact that no worldly 
motives led him to this decision, The prospects of use- 
fulness in so grand a field as India overbore all pecuni- 
ary considerations, and they had no influence in deter- 
mining his conduct when the proposition of going to 
that country was first made to him. Besides, he had 
often expressed his liking for such a sphere of action, 
and he had “a lurking fondness for all which belongs 
to India or Asia.” On the 22d of April he saw Hodnet 
for the last time, and, after having been consecrated, he 
embarked for his diocese on the 16th of June, 1823. 
The diocese of Calcutta extended at this time over the 
whole of India, and embraced Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
and Australasia. In India the field of the bishop's la- 


bors was three times larger than Great Britain and Ire- 


land. The number of chaplains who constituted his 
staff at Bengal was fixed at twenty-eight, but this 
number was never completed, and of the number who 
The bishop 
had no council to assist him, was required to act on his 
own responsibility, and to write almost every official 
document with his own hand. On the 15th of June, 
1824, bishop Heber began the visitation of his vast dio- 
eese. He visited nearly every station of importance in 
the upper provinces of Bengal and north of Bombay, 
and after an absence from Calcutta of about eleven 
months, during which he had seldom slept out of his 
cabin or tent, he arrived at Bombay. The journal 
which he kept during his visitation (published under 
the title Narrative of a Journey in Upper India, Lond. 
1829, 3 vols. 8vo, since reprinted in Murray’s Home and 
Colonial Library) shows the extent of his observations 
on general subjects, and the graphic power which he 
possessed of describing the novel scenes in which he 
was placed. From April to August he remained at 
Bombay to investigate and superintend the interests of 
the western portion of his diocese. On the 15th of Au- 
gust he sailed for Ceylon, and after remaining there 
some time he proceeded to Caleutta, which he reached 
on the 21st of October. If it had been possible to have 
educated his children in India, he was now prepared, he 
states, to end his days among the objects of his solici- 
tude. In February, 1826, he left Caleutta for Madras 
to visit the southern provinces. | On the Ist of April 
he arrived at Trichinopoli, and on the 3d, after investi- 
gating the state of the mission and confirming fifteen 
natives, on whom he bestowed the episcopal benedic- 
tion in the Tamul language, he retired to use a cold 
bath, in whigh he was found dead about half an hour 
afterwards. Within less than three weeks he would 
have completed his forty-third year. The candor, mod- 
esty, and simplicity of bishop Heber’s manners, his un- 
wearied earnestness, and his mild and steady zeal, com- 
bined with his talents and attainments, had inspired 
yeneration and respect not only among the European, 
but the native population of India” (English C 'yclopedia, 
s.v.). In theology he was an Arminian. His whole 
life, after his elevation to the episcopate, was deyoted 
to its great duties. He had a profound faith in the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel, and of their adaptation 
to the heathen. His heart daily breathed the most ear- 
nest wishes for the diffusion of its precious blessings. His 
tastes and pursuits were all subordinated to that grand 
object, and, had he been spared to the usual term of life, 
there is no doubt that a career, begun in the spirit and 
prosecuted on the system of itinerancy he had adopted, 
would have yielded a rich harvest of spiritual fruit to 
the Lord of his vineyard. Besides the works above men- 
tioned, he published Parish Sermons (Lond. 1844, 5th ed. 
2 vols. 8vo). His Poetical Works are printed in various 
editions. See Life of Heber, by his Widow (Lond. 1830, 
2 vols. 4to):; Robinson, Last Days of Heber (1830, 8vo) ; 
Memoir of Heber, abridged from the large ed. ( Boston, 
1856. 12mo); Krohn, H.’s Leben u. Nachrichten tuber In- 
Iv,—I 
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but. immediately after the second refusal he wrote | 
(Jan. 12, 1823) stating his willingness to go to India, 


. 


dien (Berlin, 1831, 2 vols.); Quarterly Review (London), 
xiii, 366; Ldinburgh Review, lii, 431; Villemain, Revue 
des oe Mondes, Dec, 15, 1857; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
xix, 606, 


He’berite (Numb. xxvi, 45). Sce Heser, 4. 


Hebrew (Heb. Jbri’, 33, plur. 09923 or D"7929, 
Exod. iii, 18; fem, 49923, “ Hebrewess,” plur. M7723, 
Greek 'EBoatoc), a designation of the people of Israel, 
used first of their progenitor Abraham (Gen, xiv, 13; 
Sept. rw mepary). This name is never in Scripture ap- 
plied to the Israelites except when the speaker is a for- 
eigner (Gen, xxxix, 14,17; xli, 12; Exod.i,16; ii,6; 1 
Sam. iy, 6, 9, ete.), or when Israelites speak of them- 
selves to one of another nation (Gen. x1, 15; Exod. i, 19; 
Jonah i, 9, ete.), or when they are contrasted with other 
peoples (Gen, xliii, 32; Exod. i, 3,7, 15; Deut. xv, 12; 
1 Sam. xiii, 3,7). See Gesenius, T’hes. Heb. s.v. (The 
only apparent exception is Jer. xxxiv,9; but here there 
is probably such an implied contrast between the Jews 
and other peoples as would bring the usage under the 
last case.) By the Greek and Latin writers this is the 
name by which the descendants of Jacob are designated 
when they are not called Jews (Pausan. v. 5,2; vi, 24, 
6; Plut. Sympos. iy, 6,1; Tacit. Hist. v, 1); and Jose- 
phus, who affects classical peculiarities, constantly uses 
it. In the N. T. we find the same contrast between He- 
brews and foreigners (Acts vi,1; Phil. iii, 5): the He- 
brew language is distinguished from all others (Luke 
xxiii, 38; John y, 2; xix, 18; Acts xxi, 40; xxvi, 14; 
Rey. ix, 11); while in 2 Cor. xi, 22 the word is used as 
only second to /sraelite in the expression of national pe- 
culiarity. On these facts two opposing hypotheses have 
been raised; the one that Israelite or Jew was the name 
by which the nation designated itself (just as the Welsh 
call themselves Cyny, though in speaking of themselves 
to a Saxon they would probably use the name Welsh); 
the other is that “ Hebrew” is a national name, merely 
indicative of the people as a people, while Israelite is a 
{sacred or religious name appropriate to them as the 
chosen people of God. This latter opinion Gesenius dis- 
misses as “without foundation” (Leaicon by Robinson, 
s. y.), but it has received the deliberate sanction of 
Ewald (Ausfiihrl. Lehrb. der Heb, Spr. p. 18, 5th ed.). 

Derivation of the Name.—I. From Abram, A bret, and 
by euphony Hebrew (August., Ambrose). Displaying, as 
it does, the utmost ignorance of the language, this deri- 
vation was never extensively adopted, and was even re- 
tracted by Augustine (Refract. 16). The euphony al- 
leged by Ambrose is quite imperceptible, and there is no 
parallel in the Lat. meridie=medidie. 

IL. According to the sacred writer, “723, Hebrew, is 
a derivative from 922, Eber, the ancestor of Abraham ; 
at least the same persons who are called Hebrews are 
called “23 °22, sons of Eber (Gen. x, 21); and A>, 
Eber (Numb. xxiv, 24); and this is tantamount to a der- 
ivation of the name Hebrew from Eber. In support of 
this, it may be urged that "72> is the proper form 


which a patronymic from 12> would assume; accord- 
ing to the analogy of "387, a Moabite, 935, a Danite, 
5255, a Calebite, ete. (Hiller, Onomast. Sac. ¢. xiv, p. 231 
sq.). What adds much force to this argument is the ev- 
ident antithesis in Gen. xiv, 18, between et Sinks el clelee 
and 7V7aNT 877072; the former of these is as evidently 
a patronymic as the latter. This view is supported 
by Josephus, Suidas, Bochart, Vatablus, Drusius, Vossius, 
Buxtorf, Hottinger, Leusden, Whiston, and Bauer. The- 
odoret (Quest. in Gen. 61) urges against it that the He- 
brews were not the only descendants of Eber, and, there- 
fore, could not appropriate his name; and the objection 
has often been repeated. To meet it, recourse has been 
had to the suggestion, first adduced, we believe, by Ibn 
Ezra (Comment. ad Jon. i, 9), that the descendants of 
‘Abraham retained the name Hebrew from Eber, because 
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they alone of his descendants retained the faith which 
he held. This may be, but we are hardly entitled to 
assume it in order to account for the fact before us. It 
is better to throw the onus probandi on the objector, and 
to demand of him, in our ignorance of what determined 
the use of such patronymics in one line of descent and 
not in others, that he should show cause why it is in- 
conceivable that Abraham might have a good and suffi- 
cient reason for wishing to perpetuate the memory of 
his descent from Eber, which did not apply to the other 
descendants of that patriarch. Why might not one race 
of the descendants of Eber call themselves by pre-emi- 
nence sons of Eber, just as one race of the descendants 
of Abraham called themselves by pre-eminence sons of 
Abraham. But Eber, it is objected, is a name of no 
note in the history; we know nothing of him to entitle 
nim to be selected as the person after whom a people 
should call themselves. But is our ignorance to be the 
measure of the knowledge of Abraham and his descend- 
ants on such a point? Because we know nothing to 
distinguish Eber, does it follow that they knew nothing ? 
Certain it is that he was of sufficient importance to re- 
flect_ a glory on his father Shem, whose highest desig- 
nation is “the father of all the children of Eber” (Gen. 
x, 21); and certain it is that his name lingered for many 
generations in the region where he resided, for it was as 
“Eber” that the Mesopotamian prophet knew the de- 
scendants of Jacob, and spoke of them when they first 
made their appearance in warlike force on the borders 
of the promised land (Numb. xxiv, 24). 

On the other hand, it is contended that the passage 
Gen. x, 21 is not so much genealogical as ethnograph- 
ical; and in this view it seems that the words are in- 
tended to contrast Shem with Ham and Japhet, and 
especially with the former. Now Babel is plainly fixed 
as the extreme east limit of the posterity of Ham (ver. 
10), from whose land Nimrod went out into Assyria 
(ver, 11, margin of A. Vers.): in the next place, Egypt 
(ver. 13) is mentioned as the western limit of the same 
great race; and these two extremes having been ascer- 
tained, the historian proceeds (ver. 15-19) to fill up his 
ethnographic sketch with the intermediate tribes of the 
Canaanites. In short, in ver. 6-20 we have indications 
of three geographical points which distinguish the pos- 
terity of Ham, viz. Egypt, Palestine, and Babylon, At 
the last-mentioned city, at the river Euphrates, their 
proper occupancy, unaffected by the exceptional moye- 
ment of Asshur, terminated, and at the same point that 
of the descendants of Shem began. Accordingly, the 
sharpest contrast that could be devised is obtained by 
generally classing these latter nations as those beyond 
the river Euphrates; and the words “father of all the 
children of Eber,” i. e. father of the nations to the east of 
the Euphrates, find an intelligible place in the context. 

It must also be confessed that in the genealogical 
scheme in Gen. xi, 10-26, it does not appear that the 
Jews thought of Eber as a source primary, or even sec- 
ondary of the national descent. The genealogy neither 
starts from him, nor in its uniform sequence does it rest 
upon him with any emphasis. There is nothing to dis- 
tinguish Eber above Arphaxad, Peleg, or Serug. Like 
them, he is but a link in the chain by which Shem is 
connected with Abraham. Indeed, the tendency of the 
Traelitish retrospect is to stop at Jacob. It is with Ja- 
cob that their history as a nation begins: beyond Jacob 
they held their ancestry in common with the Edomites; 
beyond Isaac they were in danger of being confounded 
with the Ishmaelites. The predominant figure of the 
emphatically Hebrew Abraham might tempt them be- 
yond those points of affinity with other races, so distaste- 
ful, so anti-national; but it is almost inconceivable that 
they would voluntarily originate and perpetuate an ap- 
pellation of themselves which landed them on a plat- 
form of ancestry where they met the whole population 
of Arabia (Gen. x, 25, 30). 

If{I. Hence others (as Jerome, Theodoret, Origen, 
Chrysost., Arias Montanus, R. Bechai, Paul Burg., Mun- 
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ster, Grotius, Scaliger, Selden, Rosenm., Gesenius, and 3 
Eichhorn) prefer tracing "22 to the verb 123, to pass 4 


over, or the noun “33, the region or country beyond. 


By those who favor the former etymology, “ Hebrew” is 


regarded as equivalent to “the man who passed over ;” 
by those who favor the latter, it is taken to mean “the 
man from the region beyond ;” and under both suppo- 
sitions it is held to be applied by the Canaanites to 
Abraham as having crossed the Euphrates, or come 
from the region beyond the Euphrates to Canaan. Of 
these etymologies the former is now generally aban- 
doned; it is felt that the supposition that the crossing 
of the Euphrates was such an unparalleled achievement 
as to fix on him who accomplished it a name that should 
descend to his posterity, and become a national appel- 
lation, is somewhat too violent to be maintained; and, 
besides, as the verb “A> signifies to pass from this side 
to that, not from that side to this, it would not be the 
term applied by the people of Canaan to designate the 
act of one who had come from the other side of the Eu- 
phrates fo them. The other etymology has more in its 
favor. It is that sanctioned by the Greek translators 
(Sept. 6 weodrne, Aq. wepairne); it is in accordance 
with the usage of the phrase “7:77 22, which was 
employed to designate the region beyond the Euphra- 
tes (Josh. xxiv, 2,3; 2 Sam. x, 16; 1 Chron. xix, 16); 
and it is not improbable that Abraham, coming among 
the Canaanites from beyond the Euphrates, might) be 
designated by them “the man from the region beyond,” 
just as Europeans might call an American “a trans- 
atlantic.” But, though Bleek very confidently pro- 
nounces this view “without doubt the right one” (4in- 
leitung ins A. T. p. 72), it is open to serious, if not fatal 
objections. 


1, There is no instance of V2) by itself denoting the 
region beyond the Euphrates, or any other river; the 
phrase invariably used is W737 723. Rosenmiiller, 
following Hyde (Histor. Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 51), seeks to 
supply this desiderated instance by taking (A> as ep- 
exegetical of \1WS in Numb. xxiv, 24—=“ afiligant As- 
syriam et totam transfluvialem regionem.” But the 
learned writer has in his zeal overlooked the second 
423, which quite precludes his exegesis. Knobel avoids 
this error by simply taking WWWN=Assyria, and 2 
=Mesopotamia; but in this case it is the proper name 
“A>, Eber, and not the preposition “A, trans, which 
is in question. 2. If "923 was the proper designation 
of those who lived on the other side of the Euphrates, 
we should find that name applied to such as continued 
to dwell there, not to a race descended from one who 
had left that region never to return. 3. Though Abra- 
ham, as having been originally a transfluvian, might be 
so called by the Canaanites, it is improbable that they 
should have extended this name to his posterity, to 
whom it in no sense applied. No one would think of 
continuing the term “transatlantic” to persons born in 
Britain on the ground-that a remote ancestor had come 
from across the Atlantic to settle in that country! As 
to the sanction which this etymology derives from the 
Sept., no great weight can be attached to that when we 
remember how often these translators have erred in this 
way; and also that they have given éBoatove as the 
rendering of (2 433 in Numb. xxiv, 24; “Plus vice 
simplici hallucinati sunt interpretes Graeci eorum ut no- 
bis standum cadendumve non sit autoritate” (Carpzoy, 
Crit. Sac. V. T. p. 171). We may add that the author- 
ity of the Sept. and Aquila on such a point is urged 
with a bad grace by those who treat with contempt the 
etymologies of the Hebrew text as resting on mere 
Jewish tradition; if a Jewish tradition of the time of 
Moses is subject: to suspicion, @ fortiori is one of the age 
of Ptolemy Lagi and of Alexandrian origin, Ewald 
pronounces this derivation “quite uncertain.” 4, This 
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ion is open to the strong objection that Hebrew 
ending in “are either patronymics or gentilic 
(Buxtorf, Leusden), This is a technical objec- 
mn Which—though fatal to the epdrne, or appellative 


derivation as traced back to the verb—does not apply 
to the same as referred to the noun "23. The analogy 


of Galli, Angli, Hispani, derived from Gallia, Anglia, 
Hispania (Leusden), is a complete blunder in ethnogra- 
phy; and, at any rate, it would confirm rather than de- 
stroy the derivation from the noun. 

IV. Parkhurst, whose works occasionally present sug- 
gestions worth consideration, has advanced the opinion 


that "A> is a derivation from the verb "32 in the 


-sense of passing through or from place to place (compare 


Gen. xviii, 5; Exod. xxxii, 27; Ezek. xxxv,7; 2 Chron. 
xxx, 10, ete.); so that its meaning would be a sojourn- 
er or passer through, as distinct from a settler in the 
land. ‘This undoubtedly exactly describes the condition 
of Abraham and his immediate descendants, and might 
very naturally be assumed by them as a designation ; 
for, as the apostle says, “they confessed they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth” (Heb. xi, 13). In 
this case the statement in Gen. x, 21; Numb. xxiv, 24, 
must be understood as referring to the posterity of Eber 
generally, and not to the Hebrews specially or exclu- 
sively. The most serious objection to Parkhurst’s sug- 
gestion arises from the form of the word "72>. A 
word from "33, to convey the meaning of transitor, or 
one passing through, we should expect to find in the 
form "353 or 33. 

On the whole. the derivation of Jbri (Hebrew) from 
Eber seems to have most in its favor and least against 
it. (See on this side Augustine, De Civit. Dez, vi, 11; 
Buxtorf, Diss. iii, 27; Bochart, Phaleg, ii, 14; Hottinger, 
Thes. Phil. p.4; Leusden, Phil. Heb, Diss. xxi; Morinus, 
De Ling. Primev. p. 64; Pfeiffer, Diff. Script. Loce., 
Opp. p. 49; Carpzov, Crit. Sac. p. 165; Hezel, Gesch. d. 
Hebr, Spr. sec. 4; Ewald, Ansfithrl. Lehrbuch der Heb. 
Gram. p. 19, 5th edit.; Geschichte des V. Israel, i, 3345 
Hiivernick, Introd. to the O. Test. p. 125; Baumgarten, 
Theol. Comment. zum Pent. ad loc. On the other side, 
see Theodoret, Quest. in Gen. 16; Chrysost., Hom. 35 in 
Gen.; Selden, De Diis Syris, p. 13; Walton, Prolegg. p. 
15 sq., in Dathe’s edit. p. 68; Gussetius, Comment. Ling. 
Heb. Diss. Proem. p. 7; Michaelis, Spicileg. Geogr. Heb. 
Ext. ii, 66; Gesenius, Gesch. der Heb. Spr. p. 11; Gram- 
mar, sec. 2.) See Jew. : 

HEBREW OF THE HEBREWS (‘Efpaioc 2& 
‘EBoaiwy, emphatically a Hebrew, one who was so by 
both parents, and that by a long series of ancestors, 
without admixture of Gentile or even proselyte blood. 
In this way the Hebrews formed a superlative of inten- 
sity—as “holy of holies,” i. e. the most holy place; 
“vanity of vanities,” i. e. exceedingly vain; “heaven 
of heavens,” i. e. the highest heaven. Hence Paul, 
when speaking of the ground of precedence which he 
might claim above the false teachers at Philippi, says 
that “he is a Hebrew of the Hebrews” (Phil. iii, 5), i. e. 
one of full Hebrew descent, and acquainted with the 
Hebrew language. Although he was born at Tarsus, 
he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii, 3). To this same fact he seems to appeal 
again in a similar case, “Are they Hebrews? so am ye" 
(2 Cor. xi, 22). He was a genuine Hebrew man in every 


‘important respect (Acts xxi, 39, 40). 


Hesrews, Tue (Acts vi, 1), i. e. Hebrew-speaking 
Jews, in contrast with those speaking the Greek lan- 
guage. See HELLENIST. 

Hebrew Language, the language of the Hebrew 
people, and of the Old-Testament Scriptures, with the 
exception of the few chapters written in Chaldee. See 
CHALDEE Lancuace. The importance of this subject 
in a religious and especially an exegetical aspect jus- 
tifies a somewhat copious treatment of it here. (See 
Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar, § 1-18, 135-160.) 
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Tn the Pible this language is nowhere designated by 
the name /ebrew, but this is not surprising when we 
consider how rarely that name is employed to designate 
the nation. See Hesrew. If we except the terms 
“lip of Canaan” (j322 MDW) in Isa. xix, 13—where the 
diction is of an elevated character, and is so far no evi- 
dence that this designation was the one commonly em- 
ployed—the only name by which the Hebrew language 
is mentioned in the Old Testament is “Jewish” GT, 
used adverbially, Judaice, in Jewish, 2 Kings xviii, 26, 
283 Isa, xxxvi, 11,13; 2 Chron. xxxii, 18 [in Neh. xiii, 
24, perhaps the Aramaic is meant ]), where the feminine 
may be explained as an abstract of the last formation, 
according to Ewald’s Hebr. Gram. § 344, 457, or as refer- 
ring to the usual gender of yw understood. In a strict 
sense, however, “ Jewish” denotes the idiom of the king- 
dom of Judah, which became the predominant one after 
the deportation of the ten tribes. It is in the Greek 
writings of the later Jews that “ Hebrew” is first applied 
to the language, as in the éBpatori of the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus, and in the yA@ooa ray ‘EBpaiwy of Jo- 
sephus. (The éBpaic duddexrog of the New Testament 
is used in contradistinction to the idiom of the Hellenist 
Jews, and does not mean the ancient Hebrew language, 
but the then vernacular Aramaic dialect of Palestine.) 
Our title to use the designation Hebrew language is 
therefore founded on the fact that the nation which 
spoke this idiom was properly distinguished by the eth- 
nographical name of /ebreaws. 

The Hebrew language belongs to the class of lan- 
guages called Shemitic—so called because spoken chief- 
ly by nations enumerated in Scripture among the de- 
scendants of Shem. The Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Lat- 
in, with the Germanic and Celtic languages, are the 
principal members of another large class or group of 
languages, to which have been affixed the various names 
of Japhetic, Indo-European, Indo-Germanie, and Aryan. 
This latter class embraces most of the languages of Eu- 
rope, including of course our own. ‘The student, there- 
fore, who, besides mastering his own language, has pass- 
ed through a course of Greek, Latin, French, and Ger- 
man (and few of our students, except with a professional 
view, extend their linguistic studies farther), has not, af- 


ter all his labor, got beyond the limits of the same class” 


of languages to which his mother tongue belongs, and 
of which it forms one of the most important members. 
But when he passes to the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage he enters a new field, he observes new phehome- 
na, he traces the operation of new laws. 


I. Characteristics of the Shemitic Languages, and in 
particular of the Hebrew.—\. With respect to sounds, 
the chief peculiarities are the four following: 


(1.) The predominance of guttural sounds. The He- 


| brew has four or (we may say) five guttural sounds, 


descending from the slender and scarcely perceptible 
throat-breathing represented by the first letter of the 
alphabet (&) through the decided aspirate 4, to the 
strong M and gurgling ¥. To these we must add 4, 
which partakes largely of the guttural character. Nor 
were these sounds sparingly employed; on the contrary, 
they were in more frequent use than any other class of 
letters. In the Hebrew dictionary the four gutturals 
occupy considerably more than a fourth part of the 
whole volume, the remaining eighteen letters occupy- 
ing considerably less than three fourths. This predom- 
inance of guttural sounds must have given a very mark- 
ed character to the ancient Hebrew, as it does still to 
the modern Arabic. 

(2.) The use of the very strong letters ©, %, >, which 
may be represented by ¢ or ts, q, in pronouncing which 
the organ is more compressed and the sound given forth 
with greater vehemence. These letters, especially the 
last two, are also in frequent use. 

When the Greeks borrowed their alphabet from the 
Pheeniciaus, they softened or dropped these strong let- 
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ters (0 being softened into 0, and %; P being dropped 
except as marks of number), and changed the guttural 
letters into the vowels a, €, 1), 0. 

(8.) The Shemitic languages do not admit, like the 
Indo-European, of an accumulation or grouping of con- 
sonants around a single vowel sound. In such words as 
craft, crush, grind, strong, stretch, we find four, five, and 
six consonants clustering around a single vowel. The 
Shemitic languages reject such groupings, usually inter- 
posing a vowel sound more or less distinct after each 
consonant. It is only at the end of a word that two 
consonants may stand together without any intermedi- 
ate vowel sound; and even in that case various expedi- 
ents are employed to dispense with a combination which 
is evidently not in accordance with the genius of the 
language. 

(4.) The vowels, although thus copiously introduced, 
are nevertheless kept in strict subordination to the con- 
sonants; so much so that it is only in rare and excep- 
tional cases that any word cr syllable begins with a 
yowel. In Hebrew we have no such syllables as ab, ag, 
ad, in which the initial sound is a pure vowel; but only 
ba, go,da. If Sir H. Rawlinson is correct, it would ap- 
pear that the Assyrian language differed from the other 
Shemitic languages in this particular. In his syllabic 
alphabet a considerable number of the syllables begin 
with a vowel. 

If we endeavor to calculate the effect of the foregoing 
peculiarities on the character of the language, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the Shemitic languages 
are of a more primitive type than the European—much 
less matured, polished, compacted—the natural utterance 
of a mind yehement and passionate, impulsive rather 
than calmly deliberative. 

2. With respect to roots and words, the Shemitic lan- 
guages are distinguished in a very marked manner: 
(1.) By the three-letter root. This is one of the most 
striking characteristics of these languages, as it does not 
appear that there is any language not belonging to this 
class in the formation of whose roots the same law has 
been at work, ‘It is very difficult to ascertain the ori- 
gin of this singular phenomenon. It may possibly be 
regarded as a kind of equivalent for the compound roots 
of other languages (which are altogether wanting in 
the Shemitic); an original fwo-letter root being enlarged 
and expanded into a greater or less number of three-let- 
fer roots, for the purpose of giving expression to the va- 
rious modifications and shades of the primitive root 
idea. The attempt has indeed been made, and with no 
small measure of success, to point out and specify the 
two-letter roots from which the existing three-letter 
rvots have been derived; but it has been properly re- 
marked that such an investigation carries us quite away 
from the Shemitic province. When we reach the two- 
letter root we have left behind us the Shemitie lan- 
guages altogether, and drawn forth a new language, 
which might be regarded, did we not know that the 
most ancient is not always the most simple, as the one 
primeval language of mankind, By “three-letter roots” 
we mean those haying three consonants forming a dis- 
syllable, and we must except from our remarks those 
containing the so-called weak letters, which assimilate 
themselves very strongly to the monosyllabic roots of 
primitive verbs in the Indo-European group of lan- 
guages, See PHILOLOGY, COMPARATIVE. 

(2.) The consideration of the Hebrew three-letter root, 
and its possible growth out of a more original two-letter 
root, leads on to the notice of another prominent feature 
of the Shemitic languages, viz. the further growth and 
expansion of the three-letter root itself into a variety of 
what are called conjugational forms, expressing intensity, 
reflexiveness, causation, ete. A similar formation may 
be traced in all languages; in some non-Shemitic lan- 
guages, as the Turkish, it is very largely and regularly 
developed (Max Miiller, Lectures on Science of Language, 
p- 313, etc.). In English we have examples in such 
verbs as sét and set, ie and lay, set being the causative 
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of Hi, lay of lie; or we may say sit is the reflexive of set, ; 
and lie of lay. So in Latin sedo and sedeo, jacio and ja- — 
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ceo, ete., in which latter root the conjugational forma- 
tion is still farther developed into jacto and yactito, But 
what in these languages is fragmentary and occasional, 
in Hebrew and the cognate languages is carried out and 
expanded with fulness and regularity, and consequently 
occupies a large space in the Shemitic grammar. The 
conjugations are of three sorts: (@) Those expressing én- 
tensity, repetition, etc., which are usually distinguished 
by some change within the root; (b) those expressing 
reflexiveness, cuusation, etc., which are usually distin- 
guished by some addition to the root; (c) the passives, 
distinguished by the presence of the u or o sound in the 
first syllable. 

(3.) Another prominent distinction of the Shemitic 
languages is the extent to which modifications of the. root 
idea are indicated, not by additions to the root, but by 
changes within the root. “The Shemitic roots,” says 
Bopp (Comparative Grammar of the Indo - European 
Tongues, i, 99), “on account of their construction, pos- 
sess the most surprising capacity for indicating the sec- 
ondary ideas of grammar by the mere internal moulding 
of the root, while the Sanscrit roots at the first gram- 
matical movement are compelled to assume external ad- 
ditions.” These internal changes are principally of two 
sorts: 

(a) Vowel changes. Nothing is more remarkable in 
the Shemitic languages than the significance of their 
vowel sounds; the sharp @ sound, formed by opening the 
mouth wide, being associated as a symbol with the idea 
of activity, while the e and o sounds are the symbols of 
rest and passiveness. In the Arabic verb this charac- 
teristic is very marked, many of the roots appearing un- 
der three forms, each having a different vowel, and the 
signification being modified in accordance with the na- 
ture of that vowel. The same law appears in the for- 
mation of the passives. Thus kutala—pass. kutela. 

(b) Doubling of consonants, usually of the middle let- 
ter of the root. By means of this most simple and nat- 
ural device, the Shemitic languages express intensity or 
repetition of action, and also such qualities as prompt to 
repeated action, as r2ghteous, merciful, etc. By compar- 
ing this usage with the expression of the corresponding 
ideas in our own language, we observe at once the dif- 
ference in the genius of the two languages. We say 
merciful, sinful, i. e. full of mercy, full of sin. Not so 
the Shemitic. What we express formally by means of 
an added root, the Shemitie indicates by a sign, by sim- 
ply laying additional stress on one of the root letters. 
And thus again the observation mace tnder the head 
sound recurs, viz. that in the formation of the Shemitic 
languages the dominant influence was that of instinctive 
feeling, passion, imagination—the hand of nature ap- 
pearing everywhere, the voice of nature heard in every. 
utterance: in this, how widely separated from the arti- 
ficial and highly organized languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family (Adelung, MWithridates, i, 361). 

(4.) The influence of the imagination on the struc- 
ture of the Shemitic languages is further disclosed in the 
view which they present of nature and of time. "To these 
languages a neuter gender is unknown. All nature 
viewed by the Shemitic eye appears instinct with life, 
The heavens declare God’s glory ; the earth showeth his 
handiwork. -The trees of the field clap their hands and 
sing for joy. This, though the impassioned utterance 
of the Hebrew poet, expresses a common national feel- 
ing, which finds embodiment even in the structure of 
the national language. Of inanimate nature the He. 
brew knows nothing: he sees life everywhere. His lan. 
guage therefore rejects the neuter gender, and classes 
all objects, even those which we regard as inanimate, as 
masculine or feminine, according as they appear to his 
imagination to be endowed with male or female attri. 
butes. As his imagination thus endowed the lower 
forms of nature with living properties, so, on the other 
hand, under the same influence, he clothed with mate- 
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and eusible form the abstract, the spiritual, even 
the divine. In Hebrew the abstract is constantly ex- 
ressed by the concrete—the mental quality by the bod- 
y member which was regarded as its fittest representa- 
tive. Thus hand or arm stands for strength ; DX, nos- 
tril, means also anger ; the shining of the fuce stands for 
favor and acceptance, the falling of the face for displeas- 
ure. So also to say often means to think; to speak with 
one mouth stands for to be of the same sentiment. The 
verb to go is employed to describe mental as well as bod- 
ily progress. One’s course of life is his way, the path of 
his Jeet. Nor only in its description of nature, but also 
in its mode of indicating time, do we observe the same 
predominant influence. The Shemitic tense system, es- 
pecially as it appears in Hebrew, is extremely simple 
and primitive. It is not threefold like ours, distributing 
time into past, present, and future, but twofold. The 


‘two so-called ¢enses or rather states of the verb corre- 


spond to the division of nouns into abstract and con- 
crete. The verbal idea is conceived of either in its re- 
alization or in its non-realization, whether actual or 
ideal. That which lies before the mind as realized, 
whether in the actual past, present, or future, the He- 
brew describes by means of the so-called preterite tense ; 
that which he conceives of as yet to be realized or in 
process of realization, whether in the actual past, present, 
or future, he describes by means of the so-called future 
tense. Hence the use of the future in certain combina- 
tions as a historical tense, and of the so-called preterite 
in certain combinations as a prophetic tense. Into the 
details of the tense usages which branch out from this 
primitive idea we cannot now enter. It is in the struc- 
tural laws of the Hebrew language that its influence is 
most strongly marked: in the Aramzean it is almost lost. 
(See Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 134 a; Journal of Sacred Lit- 
erature for Oct. 1849.) 

(5.) The influence of the imagination upon the struc- 
ture of the Shemitic languages may also be traced in 


the absence of not a few grammatical forms which we find | 


in other languages. Much that is definitely expressed in 
more highly developed languages is left in the Shemit- 
ic languages, and especially in the Hebrew, to be caught 
up by the hearer or reader. In this respect there is an 
analogy between the language itself and the mode in 
which it was originally represented in writing. Of the 
language as written, the vowel sounds formed no part. 
The reader must supply these mentally as he goes along. 
So with the language itself. It has not a separate and 
distinct expression for every shade and turn of thought. 
Much is left to be filled in by the hearer or the reader, 
and this usually without occasioning any serious incon- 
venience or difficulty. The Shemitic languages, how- 
ever, do not all stand on the same level in this respect. 
In the Syriac, and still more in the Arabic, the expres- 
sion of thought is usually more complete and precise 
than in Hebrew, though often for that very reason less 
animated and impressive. A principal defect in these 
languages, and especially in the Hebrew, is the fewness 
of the particles. The extreme simplicity of the verbal 
formation also occasions to the European student difti- 
culties which can be surmounted only by a very careful 
study of the principles by which the verb-usages are 
governed. 6 
In this respect the Hebrew occupies a middle position 
between those languages which consist almost entirely 
of roots with a very scanty grammatical development, 
and the Indo-European class of languages in which the 
attempt is made to give definite expression even to the 
most delicate shades of thought. The Greek, says Paul, 
seeks after wisdom: he reasons, compares, analyzes. 
The Jew requires a sign—something to strike the imag- 
ination and carry conviction to the heart at once with- 
out any formal and lengthened argument. The Greek 
language, therefore, in its most perfect form, was the off- 
spring of reason and taste ; the Hebrew, of imagination 
and intuition. The Shemites have been the quarriers 
whose great rough blocks the Japhethites have cut, and 
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polished, and fitted one to another, The former, there- 
fore, are the teachers of the world in religion, the latter 
in philosophy. This peculiar character of the Shemitic 
mind is very strongly impressed upon the language. 

A national language being an embodiment and pic- 
ture of the national mind, there is thus thrown around 
the otherwise laborious and uninteresting study of gram- 
mar, even in its earliest stages, an attractive power and 
value which would not otherwise belong to it. It was 
the same mind that found expression in the Hebrew 
language, which gave birth, under the influence of di- 
vine inspiration, to the sublime revelations of the Old- 
Testament Scriptures. And it would be easy to trace an 
analogy between these revelations and the language in 
which they have been conveyed to us. It is curious to 
find that even the divinest thoughts and names of the 
Old Testament connect themselves with questions in 
Hebrew grammar. Thus, when we investigate the na- 
ture and use of the Hebrew plural, and discover from a 
multitude of examples that it is employed not only to 
denote plurality, but likewise extension, whether in space 
or time, as in the Hebrew words for life, youth, old age, 
ete., and also whatever seems bulky before the mind, 
we are unwittingly led on to one of the most important 
questions in the criticism of the Old Testament, viz. the 
origin of the plural form of the divine name pbs 
(Elohim), in our version rendered God. Or, again, when 
we study the difficult question of the tenses, and endeay- 
or to determine the exact import and force of each, we 
speedily discover that the grammatical investigation we 
are pursuing is one of unspeakable moment, for it in~ 
yolves the right apprehension of that most sacred name 
of God which the Jew still refuses to take upon his lips, 
the four-letter name M9", Jehovah (q. V-). 


3. In the syntax and general structure of the Shemitic 
languages and writings we trace the operation of the 
same principles, the same tendencies of mind which 
manifest themselves in the structure of words. In this 
respect the Hebrew language exhibits a more simple 
and primitive type than any of the sister tongues. The 
simplicity of the Hebrew composition is very obvious 
even to the reader of the English Bible, or to the schol- 
ar who compares the Greek Testament, the style of 
which is formed on the model of the Old Testament, 
with the classical Greek writers. We observe at once 
that there is no such thing as the building up of a 
lengthened period, consisting of several propositions 
duly subordinated and compacted so as to form a har- 
monious and impressive whole. Hebrew composition 
consists rather of a succession of co-ordinate proposi- 
tions, each of which is for the moment uppermost in 
the view of the speaker or writer, until it is superseded 
by that which follows. This results at once from the 
character of the Shemitic mind, which was more re- 
markable for rapid moyements and vivid glances than 
for large and comprehensive grasp. Such a mind would 
give forth its thoughts in a rapid succession of inde- 
pendent utterances rather than in sustained and elabo- 
rated composition. It is a consequence of the same 
mental peculiarity that the highest poetry of the She- 
mitic nations is lyrical. 

The Hebrew composition is also extremely pictorial 
in its character—not the poetry only, but also the prose. 
In the history the past is not described, it is painted. 
It is not the ear that hears, it is rather the eye that 
sees, The course of events is made to pass before the 
eye; the transactions are all acted over again, The 
past is not a fixed landscape, but a moving panorama. 
The reader of the English Bible must have remarked 
the constant use of the word behold, which indicates 
that the writer is himself, and wishes to make his read- 
er also, a spectator of the transactions he describes. 
The use of the tenses in the Hebrew historical writings 
is specially remarkable. To the young student of He- 
brew the constant use of the future tense in the descrip- 
tion of the past appears perhaps the most striking pe- 
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culiarity of the language. But the singular phenome- 
non admits of an easy explanation. It was because the 
Hebrew viewed and described the transactions of the 
past, not as all past and done, but as in actual process 
and progress of evolyement, that he makes: such fre- 
quent use of the so-called future. An imagination he 
quits his own point of time, and lives over the past. 
With his reader he sails down the stream of time, and 
traces with open eye the winding course of history. It 
is impossible always to reproduce exactly in English 
this peculiarity of the Hebrew Bible. 

Further, in writing even of the commonest actions, 
as that one went, spoke, saw, etc., the Hebrew is not 
usually satisfied with the simple statement that the 
thing was done, he must describe also the process of do- 
ing. We are so familiar with the style of our English 
Bibles that we do not at once perceive the pictorial 
character of such expressions as these, recurring in ev- 
ery page: he arose and went; he opened his lips and 
spake; he put forth his hand and took; he lifted up his 
eyes and saw ; he lifted up his voice and wept, But what 
we do not consciously perceive we often unconsciously 
feel; and doubtless it is this painting of events which is 
the source of part at least of the charm with which the 
Scripture narrative is invested to all pure and simple 
minds, 

The same effect is also produced by the symbolical 
way of representing mental states and processes which 
distinguishes the Hebrew writers. Such expressions as 
to bend or incline the ear for “to hear attentively,” to 

’ stiffen the neck for “to be stubborn and rebellious,” to 
uncover the ear for “to reveal,” are in frequent use. 
Even the acts of the Divine Mind are depicted in a 
similar way. In the study especially of the Old Testa- 
ment we must keep this point carefilly in view, lest we 
should err by giving to a symbolical expression a literal 
interpretation. Thus, when we read (Exod. xxxiii, 11) 
that “the Lord spake unto Moses face to-face as a man 
speaketh unto his friend,” we must remember that it 
was a Hebrew who wrote these words, one who was ac- 
customed to depict to himself and others the spiritual 
under material symbols, and thus we shall be guarded 
against irreverently attaching to them a meaning which 
they were never intended to bear. But, though such 
modes of expression are open to misapprehension by us 
whose minds are formed in so very different a mould, 
nevertheless, when rightly understood, they have the 
effect of giving us a more clear and vivid impression of 
the spiritual ideas which they embody than could be 
conveyed to us by any other mode of representation or 
expression. 

The simplicity and naturalness of the language fur- 
ther appears in the prominence which is constantly 
given to the word or words embodying the leading idea 
in a sentence or period. Thus the noun stands before 
the adjective, the predicate stands before the subject, 
unless the latter be specially emphatic, in which ease it 
is not only put first, but may stand by itself as a nomi- 
native absolute without any syntactical connection with 
the rest of the sentence. 

The constant use of the oratio directa is also to he 
specially noted, as an indication of the primitive char- 
acter of the language. The Hebrew historian does not 
usually inform us that such and such a person said such 
and such things; he actually, as it were, produces the 
parties and makes them speak for themselves. To this 
device (if it may be so called) the Bible history owes 
much of its freshness and power of exciting and sustain- 
ing the interest of its readers. No other history could 
he so often read without losing its power to interest and 
charm. 

Lastly, in a primitive language, formed under the 
predominating influence of imagination and emotion, 
we may expect to meet with many elliptical expres- 
sions, and also with many redundancies. Not a little 
which we think it necessary formally to express in 
words, the Hebrew allowed to be gathered from the con- 
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text; and, conversely, the Hebrew gave expressi 
not a little which we omit. For example, nothing is 
more ecmmen in Hebrew than the omission of the verb _ 
to be in its various forms; and,on the other hand, avery 
striking characteristic of the Hebrew style is the con’ 
stant use of the forms "7775, 7773), and it came to pass—" 
and it shall come to pass, which, in translating into Eng- 
lish, may be altogether omitted without any serious 
loss. In the Hebrew prose, also, we often meet with 
traces of that echoing of thought and expression which 
forms one of the principal characteristics of the poetic 
style; as in Gen, vi, 22,“ And Noah did according to all 
that God commanded him—so did he ;” and similar pas- 
sages, in which we seem to have two different forms of 
recording the same fact combined into one, thus: “And 
Noah did according to all that God commanded him ;” 
“According to all that the Lord commanded him, so 
did he.” 


Il. History of the Hebrew Language.—1. Its Origin.— 
The extant historical notices on this point carry us back 
to the age of Abraham, but no further. The best evi- 
dences which we possess as to the form of the Hebrew 
language prior to its first historical period tend to show 
that Abraham, on his entrance into Canaan, found th 
language then prevailing among almost all the differen 
tribes inhabiting that country to be in at least dialec 
tual affinity with his own. This is gathered from the 
following facts: that nearly all the names of places and 
persons relating to those tribes admit of Hebrew ety- 
mologies; that, amid all the accounts of the intercourse 
of the Hebrews with the nations of Canaan, we find no : 
hint of a diversity of idiom; and that even the com- 
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paratively recent remains of the Pheenician and Punic 
languages bear a manifest affinity to the Hebrew. But 
whether the Hebrew language, as seen in the earliest 
books of the Old Test., is the very dialect which Abra- 
ham brought with him into Canaan, or whether it was 
the common tongue of the Canaanitish nations, which 
Abraham only adopted from them, and which was after- 
wards developed to greater fulness under the peculiar 
moral and political influences to which his posterity were 
exposed, are questions which, in the absence of conclu- 
sive arguments, are generally discussed with some dog- 
matical prepossessions. Almost all those who support! } 
the first view contend also that Hebrew was the primi- 
tive language of mankind. §. Morinus (Ling. Primev.) 
and Liéscher (De Causis Ling. Hebr.) are among the best 
champions of this opinion; but Hiivernick has more 
recently advocated it with such modifications as make 
it more acceptable (Hinlett. in das Alte Test. 1,1, 148 sq.). 
The principal argument on which they depend is that, 
as the most important proper names in the first part of 
Genesis (as Cain, Seth, and others) are evidently found- 
ed on Hebrew etymologies, the essential connection of 
these names with their etymological origins involves 
the historical credibility of the records themselves, and 
leaves no room for any other conclusion than that the 
Hebrew language is coeval with the earliest history of 
man. ‘The evidence on the other side is scanty, but not 
without weight. (1.)dn Deut. xxvi, 5, Abraham is 
called a Syrian or Aramean (7749), from which we 
naturally conclude that Syriac was his mother tongue, 
especially when we find, (2.) from Gen. xxxi, 47, that 
Syriac or Chaldee was the language spoken by Laban 
the grandson of Nahor, Abraham’s brother. Moreover. 
it has been remarked (3.) that in Isa. xix, 18, the He 
brew is actually called the language of Canaan; and 
(4.) that the language itself furnishes internal evidence 
of its Palestinian origin in the word DM, sea, which 
means also the west, and has this meaning in the very 
earliest documents. (5.) Finally, Jewish tradition, what. 
ever weight may be attached to it, points to the same 
conclusion (Gesenius, Geschichte, sect. vi, 4). 

if we inquire further how it was that the Canaanites, 
of the race of Ham, spoke a language so closely allied 
to the languages spoken by the principal members of 
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at the solution of this difficulty is impossible with our 
j it means of information; it lies beyond the his- 
toric period. It may be that long before the migration 
_ of Abraham a Shemitic race occupied Palestine; and 
that, as Abraham adopted the language of the Canaan- 

‘ites, so the Canaanites themselves had in like manner 
adopted the language of that earlier race whom they 
gradually dispossessed, and eventually extirpated or ab- 
sorbed. However this may be, leaving speculation for 
fact, is it not possible to discover a wise purpose in the 
selection of the language of Tyre and Sidon—the great 
~~ commercial cities of antiquity—as the language in 
which was to be embodied the most wonderful revela- 
tion of himself and of his law which God made to the 
ancient world? When we remember the constant in- 
tercourse which was maintained by the Phcenicians 
with the most distant regions both of the East and of 
the West, it is impossible to doubt that the sacred books 
of the Hebrews, written in a language almost identical 
with the Pheenician, must have exercised a more im- 
portant influence on the Gentile world than is usually 
acknowledged. 

Of course the Canaanitish language, when adopted 
by the Hebrews, did not remain unchanged. Having 
become the instrument of the Hebrew mind, and being 
employed in the expression of new and very peculiar 
ideas, it must have been modified considerably thereby. 
How far may possibly be yet ascertained, should acci- 
dent or the successful zeal of some explorer bring to 
light the more ancient monuments of the Pheenician 
nation, which may still have survived the entombment 
of centuries. : 

2. Influences modifying the Form of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, and the Style of the Hebrew W: ritings.—(1.) Time. 
—The history of the Hebrew language, as far as we can 
trace its course by the changes in the diction of the 
documents in which it is preserved, may here be con- 
yeniently divided into that of the period preceding and 
that of the period succeeding the Exile. If it be a 
matter of surprise that the thousand years which inter- 
vened between Moses and the Captivity should not have 
produced sufficient change in the language to warrant 
its history during that time being distributed into sub- 
ordinate divisions, the following considerations may ex- 
cuse this arrangement. It is one of the signal charac- 
teristics of the Hebrew language, as seen in all the 
books prior to the Exile, that, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of some isolated but important archaisms, such 
as in the form of the pronoun, etc. (the best collection 
of which may be seen in Hiivernick, 1. c. p. 183 sq.), it 
preserves an unparalleled general uniformity of struc- 
ture. The extent to which this uniformity prevails 
may be estimated either by the fact that it has fur- 
i nished many modern scholars, who reason from the 
. 
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analogies discovered in the changes in other languages 
in a given period, with an argument to show that the 
Pentateuch could not have been written at so remote a 
date as is generally believed (Gesenius, Gesch. der Hebr. 
Sprache, § 8), or by the conclusion, @ fortior, which 
Hiivernick, whose express object is to vindicate its re- 
ceived antiquity, candidly concedes, that “ the books 
- of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are the earliest in 
which the language differs sensibly from that in the 
historical portions of the Pentateuch” (Hinleit. i, 180). 
Even those critics who endeayor to bring down the 
Pentateuch as a whole to a comparatively late date al- 
low that a portion at least of its contents is to be assign- 
ed to the age of Moses (Ewald, Lehrbuch, sec. 2, Cc): 
and thus, unless it can be shown that this most ancient 
portion bears in its language and style the stamp of 
high antiquity, and is distinguished mm a very marked 
manner from the other portions of the Pentateuch ( which 
has not been shown), the phenomenon still remains un- 
explamed. But, indeed, the phenomenon 1s by no means 
unexampled. It does not stand alone. It is said, for 
example, that the Chinese language displays the same 
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the books of the great teacher Confucius being written 
in language not essentially different from that of his 
commentators fifteen hundred years later. So we are 
informed by a writer of the 15th century that the Greeks, 
at least the more cultivated class, even in his day spoke 
the language of Aristophanes and Euripides, maintaining 
the ancient standard of elegance and purity (Gibbon, 
viii, 106). Or, to take another example more closely 
related to the Hebrew, it is well known that the written 
Arabic of the present day does not differ greatly from 
that of the first centuries after Mohammed. In each 
of the cases just mentioned, it is probable that the lan- 
guage was as it were stereotyped by becoming the lan- 
guage of books held in highest esteem and reverence, 
diligently studied by the learned, frequently committed 
to memory, and adopted as a model of style by succeed- 
ing writers. Now, may not the sacred writings of the 
Mosaic age have had a similar influence on the written 
Hebrew of the following ages, which continued undis- 
turbed till the Captivity, or even later? We know 
how greatly the translations of the Bible into English 
and German have affected the language and literature 
of England and Germany ever since they were given to 
the world. But among a people like the ancient He- 
brews, living to a certain extent apart from other na- 
tions, with a literature of no great extent, and a learned 
class specially engaged in the study and transcription 
of the sacred writings, we may well suppose that the 
influence of these writings upon thé form of the nation- 
al language must have been much more decided and 
permanent. The learned men would naturally adopt 
in their compositions the language of the books which 
had been their study from youth, and large portions of 
which they were probably able to repeat from memory. 
Thus the language of these old books, though it might 
differ in some respects from that spoken by the common 
people, would naturally become the language of the 
learned and of books, especially of those books on sacred 
subjects, such as have alone come down to us from an- 
cient Israel. In explanation of the fact under discus- 
sion, appeal has also been made (a) to the permanence 
of Eastern customs, and (0) to the simple structure of 
the Hebrew language, which rendered it less liable to 
change than other more largely developed languages 
(see Ewald, Heb. Gram. §7). _ Tt has also been remarked 
that some of the peculiarities of the early writings may 
be concealed from view by the uniformity of the sys- 
tem of puncttiation adopted and applied to the Scrip- 
tures by the Hebrew grammarians. 

In the canonical books belonging to the first period 
the Hebrew language thus appears in a state of mature 
development. Although it still preserves the charms 
of freshness and simplicity, yet it has attained great 
regularity of formation, and such a precision of syntac- 
tical arrangement as insures both energy and distinct- 
ness. Some common notions of its laxity and indefi- 
niteness have no other foundation than the very inade- 
quate scholarship of the persons who form them. A 
clearer insight into the organism of language absolutely, 
joined to such a study of the cognate Syro-Arabian 
idioms as would reveal the secret, but no less certain, 
laws of its syntactical coherence, would show them to 
what degree the simplicity of Hebrew is compatible 
with grammatical precision. One of the most remark- 
able features in the language of this period is the differ- 
ence which distinguishes the diction of poetry from 
that of prose. This difference consists in the use of un- 
usual words and flexions (many of which are considered 
to be Aramaisms or archaisms, although in this case 
these terms are nearly identical), and in a harmonic ar- 
rangement of thoughts, as seen both in the parallelism 
of members in a single verse, and in the strophic order 
of larger portions, the delicate art of which Ewald has 
traced with pre-eminent success in his Poetische Biicher 
des Alte Bundes, vol. i. 

The Babylonian Captivity is assigned as the com- 
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mencement. of that decline and corruption which mark 
the second period in the history of the Hebrew lan- 
guage; but the Assyrian deportation of the ten tribes, in 
the year B.C. 720, was probably the first means of bring- 
ing the Aramaic idiom into injurious proximity with 
it. ‘The Exile, however, forms the epoch at which the 
language shows evident signs of that encroachment of 
the Aramaic on its integrity, which afterwards ended in 
its complete extinction. The diction of the different 
books of this period discovers various grades of this Ar- 
amaic influence, and in some cases approaches so nearly 
to the type of the first period that it has been ascribed 
to mere imitation. 

The writings which belong to the second age—that 
subsequent to the Babylonian Captivity —accordingly 
differ very considerably from those which belong to the 
first; the influence of the Chaldee language, acquired 
by the Jewish exiles in the land of their captivity, 
having gradually corrupted the national tongue. The 
historical books belonging to this age are the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. In the proph- 
ets who prophesied during and after the Captivity, with 
the exception of Daniel, the Chaldee impress is by no 
means so strong as we might anticipate, they having 
evidently formed their style on that of the older proph- 
ets. It is important, however, to observe that the pres- 
ence of what appears to be a Chaldaism is not always 
the indication of a later age. Chaldee words and forms 
occasionally appear even in the most ancient Hebrew 
compositions, especially the poetical, the poet delight- 
ing in archaic and rare words, and substituting these for 
the more usual and commonplace. But between the 
Chaldaic archaisms and the Chaldeisms of the later 
Scriptures there is this marked distinction, that the for- 
mer are only occasional, and lie scattered on the surface ; 
the latter are frequent, and give a peculiar color and 
character to the whole language. 

A still more corrupt form of the language appears in 
the Mishna and other later Jewish writings, in which 
the foreign element is much more decided and promi- 
nent. 

(2.) Place.—Under this head is embraced the ques- 
tion as to the existence of different dialects of the an- 
cient Hebrew. Was the Hebrew language, as spoken 
by the several tribes of Israel, of uniform mould and 
character? or did it branch out into various dialects 
corresponding to the leading divisions of the nation? 
In attempting to answer this question, there is no direct 
historical testimony of which we can avail ourselves. 
From Neh, xiii, 23, 24, we learn nothing more than that 
the language of Ashdod differed from that of the Jews 
after their return from captivity, which is only what we 
might have anticipated. The notices in Judg. xii, 6 
and xviii, 3, which are more to the purpose, refer rather 
to a difference in pronunciation than in the form of the 
language. Notwithstanding it seems prima facie prob- 
able (a) that the language of the trans-Jordanic tribes 
was in course of time modified to a greater or less ex- 
tent by the close contact of these tribes with the Syr- 
ians of the north and the Arab tribes of the great east- 
ern desert; and (b) that a similar dialectic difference 
would gradually be developed in the language of Ephra- 
im and the other northern tribes to the west of the 
Jordan, especially after the political separation of these 
tribes from the tribe of Judah and the family of David. 
Possibly in the Jewish language of 2 Kings xviii, 28 we 
may discoyer the trace of some such difference of dia- 
lect; for we can scarcely suppose the name Jewish to 
have been introduced in the very brief period which in- 
tervened between the taking of Samaria and the trans- 
action in the record of which it occurs; and, if in use 
before the taking of Samaria ‘and the captivity of the 
ten tribes, it must have been restricted to the form of 
the Hebrew language prevailing in J udzea, which, being 
thus distinguished iz name from the language of the 
northern tribes, was probably distinguished in. other re- 
spects also. It is not improbable that some of the lin- 
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are to be accounted for on this hypothesis. 

3. When the Hebrew Language ceased to be a living 
Language.—The Jewish tradition, credited by Kimchi, 
is to the effect that the Hebrew language ceased to be 
spoken by the body of the people during their captivity 


in Babylon; and this is the opinion of many Christian _ 


scholars also, among whom are Buxtorf and Walton. 
Others, as Pfeiffer and Léscher, argue that it is quite 
unreasonable, considering the duration and other cir- 
cumstances of the Exile, to suppose that the Jews did 
not retain the partial use of their native tongue for 
some time after their return to Palestine, and lose it by 
There can be no doubt that the 
Hebrew was never spoken én its purity after the return 
from eaptivity; but that it ceased altogether to be the 
language of the people after that period, and was re- 
tained only as the language of books and of the learned, 
has not been established. The principal evidence re- 
lied on by those who hold this opinion is derived from 
Neh. viii, 8: “So they read in the book, in the law of 
God, distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading.” Distinctly, wb, i. @. says 
Hengstenberg, “with the addition of a translation” 
(Genuineness of Daniel, ch. iii, sec. 5). But, though this 
gloss has some support in Jewish tradition, it is at va- 
riance both with Hebrew and with Chaldee usage. 
wip means made clear or distinct, as is evident from 
Numb. xv, 34 (the meaning of wD, in Ezra iv, 18, is 
disputed) ; and wap ANT can scarcely be other- 
wise rendered than “ they read distinctly” (see the Lexi- 
cons -of Cocceius, Gesenius, and Fiirst; Buxtorf and 
Gussetius render by erplanate, explicate). This, indeed, 
is evident from the context; for if we should render 
with Hengstenberg, “ They read it with the addition of 
a translation,” to what purpose the clause which follows, 
“and gave the sense,” etc.? At the same time, though 
this passage does not furnish sufficient evidence to prove 
that in the time of Nehemiah Hebrew had ceased to be 
the language of every-day life, it does seem to point to 
the conclusion that at that time it had considerably de- 
generated from its ancient purity, so that the common 
people had some difficulty in understanding the lan- 
guage of their ancient sacred books. Still we believe 
that the Hebrew element predominated, and, instead of 
describing, with Walton (Prolegom. iii, sec. 24), the lan- 
guage of the Jews on their return from exile as “ Chal- 
dee with a certain admixture of Hebrew,” we should 
rather describe it as Hebrew with a large admixture of 
Chaldee, Only on this hypothesis does it appear possi- 
ble satisfactorily to account for the fact that Hebrew 
continued even after this period to be the language of 
prophets and preachers, historians and poets, while there 
is no trace of any similar use of the Chaldee among the 
Jews of Palestine (compare also Neh. xiii, 24). 

At what time Chaldee became the dominant element 
in the national language it is impossible to determine, 
All political influences favored its ascendency, and with 
these concurred the influence of that large portion of 
the nation still resident in the East, and maintaining 
constant intercourse with a Chaldee-speaking popula- 
tion. To these influences we cannot wonder that the 
Hebrew, notwithstanding the sacred associations con- 
nected with it, by-and-by succumbed. On the coins of 
the Maccabees, indeed, the ancient language still ap- 
pears; but we cannot conclude from this circumstance 
that it maintained its position as a living language 
down to the Maccabean period (Rénan, Langues Sémi- 
tiques, p. 137). The fragments of the popular language 
which we find in the New ‘Testament are all Aramean, 
and ever since the Hebrew has been preserved and cul- 
tivated as the language of the learned and of books, and 
not of common life. On the history of the post-Billical 
Hebrew we do not now enter, 

Il. Of the Written Hebrew.—The Shemitic nations 
have been the teachers of the world in religion; by the 
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literature. The Shemitic alphabet, as is well known, 
has no signs for the pure vowel sounds. All the letters 


invention of the alphabet they may likewise lay claim to’ 


he honor of having laid the foundation of the world’s 


are consonants; some, however, are so weak as easily to 
pass into vowels, and these letters we accordingly find 


— in use, especially in the later Scriptures, as vowel marks. 


‘Two interesting questions here present themselves: 1, 
As to the age and origin of the characters or letters 
which appear in all extant Hebrew MSS. and in our 
printed Hebrew Bibles; and, 2. As to the origin and au- 
thority of the punctuation by which the vowel sounds 
are indicated. 

1. On the former of these questions there are two con- 
clusions which may be relied on as certain: (1.) That 
the present square characters were not in use among the 
Jews previous to the Babylonian Captivity. The Jew- 
ish tradition is that they were introduced or reintro- 
duced by Ezra (Gesenius, Geschichte, p. 150; Lightfoot, 
Hore Hebraice,Matt.y,18). (2.) That the square char- 
acters have been in use since the beginning of our era 
(Hupfeld in Stud. und Krit. for 1830, p. 288). But. be- 
tween these two limits several centuries intervene; is it 
not possible to approximate more closely to the date of 
their introduction? The only fact to which appeal can 
be made with this view is this, that on the coins of the 
Maccabees the square characters do not appear; but 
whether we are entitled to conclude from this that these 
characters had not then come into use in Judva is very 
doubtful (Gesenius, Geschichte, sect. xliii, 3). The prob- 
ability is that the introduction of these characters, called 
by the Jewish doctors Assyrian, and generally admitted 
to be of Aramzan origin, had some connection with the 
introduction of the Aramman language, and that the 
change from the ancient written characters, like that 
from the ancient language, was not accomplished at 
once, but gradually. It is possible that in the intensity 
of national feeling awakened during the Maccabean 
struggle, there was a reaction in favor of the ancient 
language and writing. 

The earliest monuments of Hebrew writing which we 
possess are these genuine coins of the Maccabees, which 
date from the year B.C. 143. The character in which 
their inscriptions are expressed bears a very near resem- 
blance to the Samaritan alphabet, and both are evident- 
ly derived from the Pheenician alphabet. The Talmud 
also, and Origen and Jerome, both attest the fact that 
an ancient Hebrew character had fallen into disuse; 
and by stating that the Samaritans employed it, and by 
giving some descriptions of its form, they distinctly 
prove that the ancient character spoken of was essen- 
tially the same as that on the Asmonian coins. It is 
therefore considered to be established beyond a doubt 
that, before the exile, the Hebrews used this ancient 
character (the Talmud even calls it the “ Hebrew”). 
The Talmud, and Origen, and Jerome ascribe the change 
to Ezra; and those who, like Gesenius, admit this tra- 
dition to be true in a limited sense, reconcile it with the 
late use of the ancient letters on the coins, by appealing 
to the parallel use of the Kufic characters on the Mo- 
hammedan coins, for several centuries after the Nishi 
was employed for writing, or by supposing that the 
Maceabees had a mercantile interest in imitating the 
coinage of the Phoenicians. The other opinion 1s that, 
as the square Hebrew character has not, to all appear- 
ance, been developed directly out of the ancient stiff 
Pheenician type, but out of an alphabet bearing near af- 
finity to that found in the Palmyrene inscriptions, a 
combination of this paleographical fact with the inter- 
course which took place between the Jews and the Syr- 
ians under the Seleucid, renders it probable that the 
square character was first adopted at some inconsider- 
able but undefinable time before the Christian «ra. 
Either of these theories is compatible with the supposi- 
tion that the square character underwent many succes- 
sive modifications in the next centuries, before it at- 
tained its full calligraphical perfection. The passage in 
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Matt. v, 18 is considered to prove that the copies of the 
law were already written in the square character, as the 
yod of the ancient alphabet is as large a letter ag the 
aleph; and the Talmud and Jerome speak as if the He- 
brew MSS. of the Old Testament were, in their time, 
already provided with the final letters, the Tuggin, the 
point on the broken horizontal stroke of nm, and other 
calligraphical minutix, 

The characters in use before the Babylonian exile 
have been preserved by the Samaritans even to the 
present day without material change (Gesenius, Monwm. 
Phen, sect. li, 1; comp. on this subject also Kopp, Bilder 
und Schriften, ii, sect. 165-167; Ewald, Lehrbuch, sect. 
Ixxvil; Gesenius, Geschichte der Hebrdischen Sprache u. 
Schrift, sect. 41-43), 

2. As to the origin and authority of the punctuation, 
the controversy which raged so fiercely in the 17th cen- 
tury may be said now to have ceased; and the views 
of Ludoyicus Cappellus, from the adoption of which the 
Buxtorfs anticipated the most dangerous consequences, 
now meet with almost universal acquiescence. The two 
following conclusions may now be regarded as estab- 
lished: (1.) That the present punctuation did not form 
an original part of the inspired record, but was intro- 
duced by the Jewish doctors long after that record had 
been closed, for the purpose of preserving, as far as pos- 
sible, the true pronunciation of the language; and (2.) 
That the present pointed text, notwithstanding its com- 
parative recency, presents us with the closest possible 
approximation to the language which the sacred writers 
actually used. It would be tedious to go over the evi- 
dence by which these positions are established. Those 
who wish to do so will find the fullest information in 


the great work of Ludovicus Cappellus, entitled A rea- : 


num Punctationis Revelatum, with the reply of the youn- 
ger Buxtorf. Keeping these conclusions in view in in- 
terpreting the Hebrew Scriptures, we shall be careful 
neither, on the one hand, to neglect the traditional text, 
nor, on the other hand, servilely to adhere to it when a 
change of the points would give a better sense to any 
passage. 

The origin of the vowel-points is to be ascribed to 
the effort which the Jewish learned men made to pre- 
serve the pronunciation of their sacred language at a 
time when its extinction as a living tongue endangered 
the loss of the traditional memory of its sound. Every 
kind of evidence renders it probable that these signs for 
the pronunciation were first introduced about the 7th 
century of the Christian sera, that is, after the comple- 
tion of the Talmud, and that the minute and complex 
system which we possess was gradually developed from 
a few indispensable signs to its present elaborateness. 
The existence of the present complete system can, how- 
ever, be traced back to the 11th century. The skilful 
investigation of Hupfeld (in the Studien und Kritiken 
for 1830, p. 549 sq.) has proved that the vowel-points 
were unknown to Jerome and the Talmud; but, as far 
as regards the former, we are able to make a high esti- 
mate of the degree to which the traditionary pronunci- 
ation, prior to the use of the points, accorded with our 
Masoretic signs; for Jerome describes a pronunciation 
which agrees wonderfully well with our own vocaliza- 
tion. We are thus called oa to avail ourselves thank- 
fully of the Masoretie punctuation, on the double ground 
that it represents the Jewish traditional pronunciation, 
and that the Hebrew language, unless when read accord- 
ing to its laws, does not enter into its full dialectual har- 
mony with its Syro-Arabian sisters. See MAssoRAH. 

Although it may be superfluous to enforce the gener- 
al advantages, not to say indispensable necessity, of a 
sound scholarlike study of the Hebrew language to the 
theological student, yet it may be allowable to enumer- 
ate some of those particular reasons, incident to the 
present time, which urgently demand an increased at- 
tention to this study. First, the English-speaking race 
have an ancient honorable name to retain. Selden, 
Castell, Lightfoot, Pocock, Walton, Spencer, and Hyde, 
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were once contemporary ornaments of its literature. We 
daily see their names mentioned with deference in the 
writings of German scholars; but we are forcibly struck 
with the fact that, since that period, Great Britain has 
hardly, with the exception of Lowth and Kennicott, pro- 
duced a single Syro-Arabian scholar whose labors have 
signally advanced Biblical philology ; while America, al- 
though possessing some well-qualified teachers, has pro- 
duced but little that is original in this direction. Sec- 
ondly, the bold inquiries of the German theologians will 
force themselves on our notice. It is impossible for us 
to ignore their existence, for the works containing them 
are now speedily circulated among us in an English dress. 
These investigations are conducted in a spirit of philo- 
logical and historical criticism which has never yet been 
brought to bear, with such force, on the most important 
Biblical questions. .The wounds which they deal to the 
ancient traditions cannot be healed by reference to com- 
mentators whose generation knew nothing of our doubts 
and difficulties. The cure must be sympathetic; it 
must be effected\by the same weapon that caused the 
wound. If the monstrous disproportion which books 
relating to ecclesiastical antiquity bear, in almost every 
theological bookseller’s catalogue, over those relating to 
Biblical philology, be an evidence of the degree to which 
these studies have fallen into neglect, and if the few 
books in which an acquaintance with Hebrew is neces- 
sary, which do appear, are a fair proof of our present 
ability to meet the Germans with their own weapons, 
then there is indeed an urgent necessity that theological 
students should prepare for the increased demands of 
the future. 


Ill. History of Hebrew Learning.—It is not till the 


closing part of the 9th century that we find, even among 


the Jews themselves, any attempts at the formal study 
of their ancient tongue. In the Talmudic writings, in- 
deed, grammatical remarks frequently occur, and of these 
some indicate an acute and accurate perception of the 
usages of the language; but they are introduced inci- 
dentally, and are to be traced rather to a sort of living 
sense of the language than to any scientific study of its 
structure or laws. What the Jews of the Talmudic pe- 
riod knew themselves of the Hebrew they communicated 
to Origen and Jerome, both of whom devoted themselves 
with much zeal to the study of that language, and the 
latter of whom especially became proficient in all that 
his masters could teach him concerning both its vocab- 
ulary and its grammar (Eusebius, Hist. Mccles. ; Jerome, 
Adv. Rufin. i, 363; Epist.ad Damas.; Pref. ad Jobum, 
ad Paralipom. ete.; Carpzov, Crit. Sac. vi, § 2). As rep- 
resented by Jerome, the Church was quite on a par with 
the synagogue in acquaintance with the language of the 
ancient Scriptures; but how imperfect that was in many 
respects may be seen from the strange etymologies, 
which eyen Jerome adduces as explanatory of words, 
and from his statement that from the want of vowels in 
Hebrew “ the Jews pronounce the same words with dif- 
ferent sounds and accents, pro voluntate lectorum ac va- 
rietate regionum” (Bp. ad Evangelum). 

Stimulated by the example of the Arabians, the Jews 
began, towards the end of the 9th century, to bestow 
careful study on the grammar of their ancient tongue; 
and with this advantage over the Arabian grammarians, 
that they did not, like them, confine their attention to 
one language, but took into account the whole of the 
Shemitic tongues. An African Jew, Jehuda ben-Karish, 
who lived about A.D. 880, led the way in this direction ; 
but it was reserved for Saadia ben-Joseph of Fayum, 
gaon (or spiritual head) of the Jews at Sora in Baby- 
lonia, and who died A.D. 942, to compose the first for- 
mal treatise on points of Hebrew grammar and philolo- 
gy. To him we are indebted for the Arabic version of 
the O.'T., of which portions are still extant [see ARABIC 
VERSIONS]; and though his other works, his commen- 
taries on the O. T., and his grammatical works, have 
not come,.down to us, we know of their existence from, 
and have still some of their contents in, the citations of 
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later-writers. . He was followed by R. Jehuda ben-Da< 
vid Chajug, a native of Fez, who flourished in the 11th 
century, whose services have procured for him the hon- 
orable designation of “chief of grammarians.” From 
him the succession of Jewish grammarians embraces the 
following names [for details, see separate articles]. R. 
Salomo Isaaki (77, Rashi), a native of Troyes in 
France, d. ab. 1105; Abw’l Walid Mervan ibn-Ganach, a 
physician at Cordova, d.1120; Moses Gikatilla, ab. 1100; 
Ibn-Esra, d. 1194; the Kimchis, especially Moses and 
David, who flourished in the 13th century; Isaak ben- 
Mose (Ephodeeus, so called from the title of his work 
S5DN M22); Solomon Jarchi wrote a grammar, in 
which he sets forth the seven conjugations of verbs as 
now usually given; Abraham de Balmez of Lecci; and 
Elias Levita (1472-1549). The earliest efforts in He- 
brew lexicography with which we are acquainted is the 
little work of Saadia Gaon, in which he explains seven- 


ty Hebrew words; a codex containing this is in the © 


Bodleian library at Oxford, from which it has been print- 
ed by Dukes in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, V, i, 115 sq. In the same codex is anoth- 
er small lexicographical work by Jehuda ben-Karish, in 
which Hebrew words are explained from the Talmud, 
the Arabic, and other languages; excerpts from this are 
given in Eichhorn’s Biblioth. der Bibl. Litt. ii, 951-980. 
More copious works are those of Ben-Ganach, where the 
Hebrew words are explained in Arabic; of R. Menahem 
ibn-Saruk, whose work has been printed with an Eng- 
lish translation by Herschell Philipowski (Lond. 1854); 
of R. Salomo Parchon (about 1160), specimens of whose 
work have been given by De Rossi in his collection of 
Various Readings, and in a separate work entitled Ler- 
icon Heb, select. quo ex antiquo et inedito R. Parchonis 
Lexico novas et diversas rariorum et difficiliorum vocum 
significationes sistit, J. B. De Rossi (Parm. 1805); of Da- 
vid Kimchi, in the second part of his J/ichlol, entitled 
D'WAVTT “5D (often printed; best edition by Biesen- 
thal and Leberecht, 2 vols. Berl. 1838-47); and of Elias 
Levita (Tishbi, Bas. 1527, and with a Latin translation 
by Fagius, 4to, 1541). The Concordance of Isaac Na- 
than (1487) also belongs to this period. z 


The study of the Hebrew language among Christians, 
which had only casually and at intervals occupied the 
attention of ecclesiastics during the Middle Ages, re- 
ceived an impulse from the revived interest in Biblical 
exegesis produced by the Reformation. Something had 
been done to facilitate the study of Oriental literature 
and to call attention to it by the MSS., Hebrew and 
Arabic, which the emperor Frederick II brought inte 
Europe after the fourth crusade in 1228 (Cuspinian, De 
Cesaribus, p. 419; Boxhorn, [Hist. Univ. p. 779); and a 
few men—such as Raymund Martini, a native of Cata- 
lonia (born 1236), Paulus Bugensis, Libertas Cominetus, 
who is said to have known and used fourteen languages, 
etc.—appeared as lights in the otherwise beclouded fir- 
mament of Biblical learning. But it was not until the 
beginning of the 16th century that any general interest 
was awakened in the Christian Church for the study of 
Hebrew literature, In1506 appeared the grammar and 
lexicon of Reuchlin, which may be regarded as the first 
successful attempt to open the gate of Hebrew learning 
to the Christian world; for though the work of Conrad 
Pellican, De Modo legendi et intelligendi Hebrea (Basel, 
1503), had the precedence in point of time, it was too 
imperfect to exert much influence in favor of Hebrew 
studies. A few years later, Santes Pagnini, a Domini- 
can of Lucca, issued his Institutionum Hebraicarum Libb. 
w (Lyons, 1526), and his Thesaurus Ling. Sanct. (ibid. 
1529); but the former of these works is inferior to the 
Grammar of Reuchlin, and the latter is a mere collec~ 
tion of excerpts from David Kimchi’s Book of Roots, 
often erroneously understood. No name of any impor- 
tance occurs in the history of Hebrew philology after 
this till we come to those of Sebastian Miinster and the 
Buxtorfs. The former translated the grammatical works 
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~ aid from rabbins, versions, or dialects. 


vita, and from these chiefly he constructed 
Dictionarum Hebr., adj. Chald. vocabulis (Basel, 
1523), and his Opus Grammaticum ex variis Elianis li- 
_ brs concinnatum (Bas, 1542), The latter rendered most 
_ important service to the cause of Hebrew learning. See 
Buxrorr. The grammars and lexicons of the older 
Buxtorf were for many years the principal helps to the 
study of Hebrew in the Christian Church, and one of 
them, his Leicon Chald. Talmud. et Rabbinicum (Basel, 
1640), is still indispensable to the student who would 
_ thoroughly explore the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture. - The names also of Forster and Schindler may be 
mentioned as marking an epoch in the history of these 
studies. Previous to them scholars had followed almost 
slavishly in the track of rabbinical teaching. By them, 
however, an attempt was made to gather materials from 
a wider field. Forster, in his Dict. Hebr, Nov. (Basel, 
1557), sought to determine the meaning of the words 
from the comparison of the different passages of Scrip- 
ture in which they occur, and of allied words, words 
haying two consonants in common, or two consonants 
of the same organ. Schindler added to this the com- 
parison of different Shemitic dialects for the illustration 
of the Hebrew in his Lex. Pentaglotton (Han. 1612). 
The example thus set was carried forward by Sam. 
Bohle, a Rostock professor (Dissertt. pro formali Signif. 
S. S. eruenda, 1637), though by his fondness for meta- 
physical methods and conceits he was often betrayed 
into mere trifling; by Christian Nolde, professor at Co- 
penhagen (Concordant. particularum Ebreo. Chald. V. 
T. Hamb. 1679); by Joh. Cocceius (Coch), professor at 
Leyden (Lex. et Comment. serm. Hebr. Lond. 1669); by 
Castell (Lex. Heptaglot. Lond. 1669) ; by De Dieu in his 
commentaries on the O. Test.; and by Hottinger in his 
Etymologicum Orient. sive Lex harmonicum heptaglot. 
(Frankf. 1661). Sol. Glass also, in his Philologia Sacra, 
1636, rendered important service to Hebrew learning 
and O.-T. exegesis. 

Meanwhile a new school of Hebrew philology had 
arisen under the leading of Jakob Alting and Johann 
Andr. Danz. The former in his Fundamenta puncta- 
tionis lingue sancte sive Grammat, Hebr, (Gron. 1654), 
and the latter in his Nucifrangibulum (Jena, 1686), and 
other works, endeavored to show that the phenomena 
which the Hebrew exhibited in a grammatical respect, 
the flexions, etc., had their basis in essential properties 
of the language, and could be rationally evolved from 
principles. Peculiar to them is the “systema mora- 
rum,” a highly artificial method of determining the 
placing of long or short vowels, according to the number 
of more appertaining to each or to the consonant fol- 
lowing, a method which led to endless niceties, and no 
small amount of learned trifling, The fundamental 
principle, however, which Alting and Danz asserted is 
a true one, and their assertion of it was not without 
fruits. Nearly contemporary with them was Jacques 
Gousset, professor at Groningen, who devoted much 
time and labor to the preparation of a work entitled 
Commentarii Ling. Heb. (Amst. 1702), in which he fol- 
lows strictly the method of deducing the meanings of 
the Hebrew words from the Hebrew itself, rejecting all 

The chief merit 
of Gousset and his followers, of whom the principal is 
Chr. Stock (Clavis Ling. Sanct. V. et N. Ti. Lips. 1725), 
consists in the close attention they paid to the wsus lo- 
quendi of Scripture, and Hiivernick thinks that adequate 

- justice has not been done to Gousset’s services in this 
respect (Introd. to O. T. p. 221. Eng. trans.). 

Hitherto not much attention had been paid to ety- 
mology as a source , for determining the meaning of 
Hebrew words. ‘his defect was in part remedied by 
Caspar Neumann and Valentin Loscher, the former of 
whom in different treatises, the latter in his treatise De 
Causis Ling. Heb. (Frankf. and Leipsic, 1706), set forth 
the principle that the Hebrew roots are bilitere, that 
these are the “ characteres significationis,” as Neumann 
called them, or the “semina vocum,” as they were des- 


ignated by Lischer, and that from them the trilite 
of which the Hebrew is chiefly composed, were formed. 
They contended also that the fundamental meaning of 
the biliterals is to be ascertained from the meaning of 
the letters composing each, and for this purpose they 
assigned to each letter what the former called “ signifi- 
catio hierdglyphica,” and the latter “valor logicus.” 
This last is the most dubious part of their system; but, 
as a whole, their views are worthy of respect and con~ 
sideration (see Hupfeld, De emendanda lexicog. Semit. ra= 
tione, p. 3). 

A great advance was made in the beginning of the 
18th century by the rise almost simultaneously of two 
rival schools of Hebrew philology—the Dutch school, 
headed by Albert Schultens, and the school of Halle, 
founded by the Michaelis family. In the former the 
predominating tendency was towards the almost exclu- 
sive use of the Arabic for the illustration of Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography. Schultens himself was a 
thorough Arabic scholar, and he carried his principle 
of appealing to that source for the elucidation of the 
Hebrew to an extent which betrayed him into many 
mistakes and extravagances; nevertheless, to his labors 
Hebrew philology owes an imperishable debt of obliga- 
tion. Besides his commentaries on Job and Proverbs, 
which are full of grammatical and lexicographical dis- 
quisition, he wrote Origines Hebrew seu Heb. Ling. anti- 
quissima natura et indoles ex Arabic penetralibus revo- 
cata (Frankfort, 1723), and Institutiones ad fundamenta 
Ling. Heb. (Leyd. 1737). To this school belongs Schré- 
der, professor at Groningen, who published in 1776 a 
Hebrew grammar of great excellence, and which has 
passed through many editions, under the same title as 
the second of the works of Schultens above noted; and 
Robertson, professor at Edinburgh (Grammatica Hebr. 
Edinb. 1783, 2d ed.). Both these works excel that of 
Schultens in clearness and simplicity, and in neither is 
the Arabic theory so exclusively adhered to. Venema, 
as a commentator, was also one of the luminaries of this 
school. 

The school of Halle was founded by Johann Heinrich 
and Christian Benedikt Michaelis, but its principal orna- 
ment in its earlier stage was the son of the latter, John 
David, professor at Gottingen. See MrcnAr.is. The 
principle of this school was to, combine the use of all the 
sources of elucidation for the Hebrew—the cognate dia- 
lects, especially the Aramaic, the versions, the rabbin- 
ical writings, etymology, and the Hebrew itself as ex- 
hibited in the sacred writings. The valuable edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, with exegetical notes, the conjoint 
work of J. H. and Christ. B. Michaelis, some grammat- 
ical essays by the latter, and the Hebrdische Gramma~ 
tile (Halle, 1744), the Supplementa ad lexica Hebraica (6 
parts, Gott. 1785-92), and several smaller essays of John 
David, comprise the principal contributions of this illus- 
trious family to Hebrew learning. To their school be- 
long the majority of more recent German Hebraists— 
Moser (Lex. Man. Heb. et Chald. Ulm, 1795), Vater (Hebd. 
Sprachlehre, Lpz. 1797), Hartmann (Anfangsgriinde der 
Heb. Sprache, Marburg, 1798), Jahn (Grammatica Ling. 
Heb. 1809), and the facile princeps of the whole, Gese- 
nius (Hebr. Deutsches Handwirterbuch, Lpz. 1810-12, and 
later; Heb. Grammatik, Halle, 1813, and often since; Ge- 
schichte der Heb. Spr. und Schrift, 1815, and since; A ws- 
fiihrliches Gram.-Krit. Leh rgebdude der Heb. Spr. 1817 ; 
Lexicon Manuale, 1833, and later; Thesawrus Phil. Crit. 
Ling. Hebr. et Chald. Lpz. 1835-1858). See GESENIUS. 
Gesenius has been followed closely by Moses Stuart in 
his Grammar of the Hebrew Language, of which many 
editions have appeared. Under the Halle school may 
algo be ranked Joh. Simonis (Onomast. Vet. Test. Halle, 
1741; Lexicon Man. Heb. et Chald. 1756 ; re-edited by 
Eichhorn in 1793, and with valuable improvements by 
Winer in 1828); but, though a pupil of Michaelis, Si- 
monis shows a strong leaning towards the school of 
Schultens. 

Among recent Hebraists the name of Lee (Grammars 
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of the Heb. Lang. in a Series of Lectures, Lond. 3d edit. 
1844; Lexicon Heb. Chald. and Engl. 1840), Ewald (Krit. 
Gramm. der Heb. Spr. Ausfiihrlich bearbeitet, Lpz. 1827 ; 
7th ed. 1863, under the title of Aus/iihrliches Lehrb. der 
Heb, Spr. des A, B.), and Hupfeld (Exercitationes Asthi- 
opice, 1825; De emend. Leaicogr. Sem. ratione Comment. 
1827; Ueber Theorie der Heb, Gr. in the Theol. Studien 
und Kritiken for 1828; Ausf: Hebr. Gram. 1841), are the 
most prominent. Each of these pursues an independent 
course, but all of them incline more or less to the school 
of Alting and Danz. Lee avows that the aim of his 
grammatical investigations is to “study the language 
as it is, that is, as its own analogy collected from itself 
and its cognate dialects exhibits it” (Grammar, Pref. p. 
iv, new ed. 1844), Ewald has combined with his phil- 
osophical analysis of the language, as it exists in its 


own documents, a more extended use of the cognate di-, 


alects: he contends that, to do justice to the Hebrew, 
one must first be at home in all the branches of Shemit- 
ic literature, and that it is by combining these with the 
old Hebrew that the latter is to be called from the dead, 
and piece by piece endowed with life (Grammatik, Pref. 
p- ix). Hupfeld’s method is eclectic, and does not dif- 
fer from that of Gesenius, except that it assigns a larger 
influence to the philosophic element, and aims more at 
basing the grammar of the language on first principles 
analytically determined; by him also the Japhetic lan- 
guages have been called in to cast light on the Shemitic, 
a course to which Gesenius too, after formally repudia- 
ting it, came in his later works to incline. 

Among the Jews, the study of Hebrew literature has 
been much fettered by rabbinical and traditional preju- 
dices. Many able grammarians, however, of this school 
have appeared since the beginning of the 16th century, 
among whom the names of the brothers David and Mo- 
ses Provencale, Lonzano Norzi, Ben-Melech, Siisskind, 
and Lombroso are especially to be mentioned. A more 
liberal impulse was communicated by Solomon Cohen 
(1709-62), but Mendelssohn was the first to introduce 
the results and methods of Christian research among his 
nation. Fiirst (Lehrgeb. d. Aram. Idiome mit Bezug auf’ 
die Indo-Germ, Spr. 1. Chald. Gram. 1835; Charuze Pe- 
ninim, 1836; Concordantie Libr. Vet. Test. 1840; Hebr. 
und Chald. Handwérterbuch iiber der A. T.2 vols. 1857) 
seeks to combine the historical with the analytical 
method, taking note of all the phenomena of the He- 
brew itself, illustrating these from the cognate tongues, 
and those of the Indo-Germanie class, and at the same 
time endeavoring on philosophic grounds to separate the 
accidental from the necessary, the radical from the ram- 
ified, the germ from the stem, the stem from the branch- 
es, So as to arrive at the laws which actually rule the 
language. All his works are of the highest value. Mr. 
Horwitz has also published an excellent eb. Grammar 
(Lond. 1835). We especially notice the philosophical 
method pursued by Nordheimer (eb. Grammar, N. Y. 
1838-42, 2 vols. 8vo). The latest Jewish production, in 
English is Kalisch’s Hebrew Gramm. (Lond. 1863, 8vo). 

See generally Wolf, Biblioth. Hebr. (1715-53) ; Lo- 
scher, De Causis Ling. Hbr. (1706); Hezel, Gesch. der 
Hebr. Spr. und Litter. (1776) ; Gesenius, Gesch. d. Hebr. 
Spr. (1815); Delitazsch, Jeshurun, Isagoge in Gramm. et 
Lexicogr. lingue Hebr, (1838) ; Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, 
passim; also his appendix on Jewish Lexicography to 
his Lex, Hebr.; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, per. 
li, § 16; per. iii, § 27; Bébliograph. Handbuch fiir Hebr. 
Sprachk, (Lpz. 1859, 8vo). See Suemiric LANGUAGES. 

Hebrews, Tne EPISTLE TO rnp, the last of the 
Pauline Epistles, according to the arrangement of the 
Received Text of the New Testament. 

: I. [ts Canonicity.—The universal Church, by allowing 
it a place among the holy Scriptures, acknowledges that 
there is nothing in its contents inconsistent with the 
rest of the Bible. But the peculiar position which is 
assigned to it among the epistles shows a trace of doubts 
as to its authorship or canonical authority, two points 
which were blended together in primitive times. Has 
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it, then, a just claim to be received by us as a portion of 


less 


that Bible which contains the rule of our-faith and the 
rule of our practice, laid down by Christ and his apos- 
tles? Was it regarded as such by the primitive Church, 
to whose clearly expressed judgment in this matter all 
later generations of Christians agree to defer? Of 
course, if we possessed a declaration by an inspired apos- 
tle that this epistle is canonical, all discussion would be 
superfluous. But the interpretation (by F. Spanheim 
and later writers) of 2 Pet. ii, 15 as a distinct reference 
to Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews seems scarcely tenable. 
For, if the “you” whom Peter addresses be all Chris- 
tians (see 2 Pet. i. 1), the reference must not be limited 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews; or if it include only 
(see 2 Pet. iii; 1) the Jews named in 1 Pet. i, 1, there 
may be special reference to the Galatians (vi, 7-9) and 
Ephesians (ii, 3-5), but not to the Hebrews. Was it, 
then, received and transmitted as canonical by the im- 
mediate successors of the apostles ? 

In the Western Church this book nderwent a some- 
what singular treatment. The most important witness 


here, Clement of Rome (A.D. 70 or 95) refers to this 
| epistle in the same way as, and more frequently than, 


to any other canonical book. It seems to have been 
“wholly transfused,” says Mr. Westcott (On the Canon, 
p- 82), into Clement’s mind. After his time it seems to 
have come under some doubt or suspicion in the West. 
Tt is not cited or referred to by any of the earlier Latin 
fathers except Tertullian, who ascribes it to Barnabas, 
and says it was “ receptior apud ecclesias illo apocrypho 
pastore moschorum,” that is, the pastor of Hermas (De 
Pudicit. ce. 20). Treneus is said by Eusebius to have 
made quotations from it in a work now lost (Hist. Eccl. 
v, 26), but he did not receive it.as of Pauline author- 
ship (Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 252, p. 904, cited by Lardner, 
ii, 165) ; and as Eusebius connects the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon with the Epistle to the Hebrews, as cited by Ire- 
nus, it is probable the latter viewed the two as on the 
same footing. It is omitted by Caius, who only reck- 
ons thirteen Pauline epistles (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi, 26; 
Jerome, De Vir. illust. c. 59); Hippolytus expressly de- 
clares it not to be Paul’s (Phot. p. 301) ; it is omitted in 
the Muratori fragment; and by the Roman Church gen- 
erally it seems to have been suspected (Euseb. H. £. iti, 
3; vi, 20). Victorinus has one or two passages which 
look like quotations from it, but he does not mention it, 
and certainly did not receive it as the work of Paul 
(Lardner, iii, 300). In the 4th century it began to be 
more generally received. Lactantius, in the beginning 
of the century, apparently borrows from it; Hilary of 
Poictiers, Lucifer of Cagliari, Faustinus, and Marcellinus 
(who cites it as divina Scriptura) ; Victorinus of Rome, 
Ambrose, Philaster (though admitting that some reject- 
ed the epistle) ; Gaudentius, Jerome, and Augustine, in 
the latter half and the end of the century, attest its can- 
onicity, and generally its Pauline origin. 

In the Eastern churches it was much more generally, 
and from an earlier date, received. It is doubtful wheth- 
er any citation from it is made by Justin Martyr, though 
in one or two passages of his writings he seems to have 
had it in his eye. Clement of Alexandria held it to be 
Paul’s, originally written by him in Hebrew, and trans- 
lated by Luke (Eusebius, //. . vi, 14). Origen wrote 
homilies on this epistle; he frequently refers to it as ca- 
nonical, and as the work of Paul, and he tells us he had 
intended to write a treatise to prove this (Lardner, ii, 
472 sq.). Origen further attests that the ancients hand- 
ed it down as Paul's (Euseb. H. E. vi, 25), by which, 
though he cannot be understood as intending to say that 
it had never been questioned by any of those who had 
lived before him, we must understand him at least to 
affirm that in the Church of Alexandria it had from the 
earliest period been received. Dionysius of Alexandria 
acknowledged it as part of saered Scripture, and as 
written by Paul. By Basil, the Gregories, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Chrysostom, and all the Greeks, as Jerome 
attests, it was received. Eusebius, though he ranks it 


ay 


includes it among the books generally received by the 


place among the dvru\eydpeva, in deference to 
the doubts entertained respecting it in the Roman 
Church, nevertheless asserts its apostolic authority, and 


~ churches, In public documents of the Eastern Church 


also, such as the Epistle of the Synod at Antioch, the 


Apostolical Constitutions, the Catalogue of the Council, 
its claims are recognised. In the Syrian churches’ it 
was received; it is found in the Peshito version; it is 
quoted by Ephrem as Paul’s; and it is included among 
the canonical Scriptures in the catalogue of Ebedjesu 
(Lardner, iy, 430, 440). To this uniform testimony there 
is nothing to oppose, unless we accept the somewhat du- 
bious assertion of Jerome that it was rejected by the 
heretical teacher Basilides (Proem. in Ep. ad Tit.; but 
compare Lardner, ix, 305). 

At the end of the 4th century, Jerome, the most 
learned and critical of the Latin fathers, reviewed the 
conflicting opinions as to the authority of this epistle. 
He considered that the prevailing, though not univer- 
sal view of the Latin churches was of less weight than 
the view not only of ancient writers, but also of all the 
Greek and all the Eastern churches, where the epistle 
was received as canonical and read daily; and he pro- 
nounced a decided opinion in favor of its authority. 
The great contemporary light of North Africa, St. Au 
gustine, held a similar opinion. And after the declara- 
tion of these two eminent men, the Latin churches 
united with the East in receiving the epistle. The third 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 397, and a decretal of pope 
Innocent, A.D. 416, gave a final confirmation to their 
decision. 

Such was the course and the end of the only consid- 
erable opposition which has been made to the canonical 
authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Its origin has 
not been ascertained. Some critics have conjectured 
that the Montanist or the Noyatian controversy insti- 
gated, and that the Arian controversy dissipated so 
much opposition as proceeded from orthodox Chris- 
tians. The references to Paul in the Clementine Hom- 
ilies have led other critics to the startling theory that 
orthodox Christians at Rome, in the middle of the 2d 
century, commonly regarded and described Paul as an 
enemy of the faith—a theory which, if it were estab- 


lished, would be a much stranger fact than the rejec- | 


tion of the least accredited of the epistles that bear the 
apostle’s name, But perhaps it is more probable that 
that jealous care with which the Church everywhere, 
in the 2d century, had learned to scrutinize all books 
claiming canonical authority, misled, in this instance, 
the churches of North Africa and Rome. For to them 
this epistle was an anonymous writing, unlike an epis- 
tle in its opening, unlike a treatise in its end, differing 
in its style from every apostolic epistle, abounding in 
arguments and appealing to sentiments which were al- 
ways foreign to the Gentile, and growing less familiar 
to the Jewish mind. So they went a step beyond the 
church of Alexandria, which, while doubting the au- 
thorship of this epistle, always acknowledged its author- 
ity. The church of Jerusalem, as the original receiver 
of the epistle, was the depository of that oral testimony 
on which both its authorship and canonical authority 
rested, and was the fountain head of information which 
satistied the Eastern and Greek churches. But the 
church of Jerusalem was early hidden in exile and ob- 
seurity. And Palestine, after the destruction of Jeru- 


- salem, became unknown ground to that class of “ dwell- 


ers in Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome,” 
who once maintained close religious intercourse with it. 
All these considerations may help to account for the fact 
that the Latin churches hesitated to receive an epistle, 
the credentials of which, from peculiar circumstances, 
were originally imperfect, and had become inaccessible 
to them when their version of Scripture was 1n process 
of formation, until religious intercourse between East 
and West again grew frequent and intimate in the 4th 


century. 
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Cardinal Cajetan, the opponent of Luther, was the 


first to disturb the tradition of a thousand years, and to 
deny the authority of this epistle. Erasmus, Calvin, 
and Beza questioned only its authorship. ‘The bolder 
piri of Luther, unable to perceive its agreement with 
Paul's doctrine, pronounced it to be the work of some 
disciple of the apostle, who had built not only gold, sil- 
ver, anc precious stones, but also wood, hay, and stubble 
upon his master’s foundation. And whereas the Greek 
Church in the 4th century gave it sometimes the tenth 
place, or at other times, as it now does, and as the Syr- 
ian, Roman, and English churches do, the fourteenth 
place among the epistles of Paul, Luther, when he print- 
ed his version of the Bible, separated this book from 
Pauwl’s epistles, and placed it with the epistles of James 
and Jude, next before the Revelation; indicating by 
this change of order his opinion that the four relegated 
books are of less importance and less authority than the 
rest of the New Testament. His opinion found some 
promoters, but it has not been adopted in any confession 
of the Lutheran Church, 

The canonical authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is, then, secure, so far as it can be established by the 
tradition of Christian churches. The doubts which af- 
fected it were admitted in remote places, or in the fail- 
ure of knowledge, or under the pressure of times of in- 
tellectual excitement; and they have disappeared before 
full information and calm judgment. 

II. Authorship.—From the above testimonies it will 
be perceived that the assertion of the canonicity of this 
book is mostly identified with the assertion of its Paul- 
ine authorship. The former of these positions does not, 
it is true, necessarily depend upon the latter, for a book 
may be canonical, yet not be the production of any indi- 
vidual whose name we know; but, as the case stands, 
the external evidence for the canonicity of the book is 
so nearly commensurate with that for the Pauline au- 
thorship of the book that we cannot make use of the 
one unless we admit the other. This gives immense 
importance to the question on which we now enter; for 
if it could be shown that this epistle is not Paul’s, the 
entire historical evidence for its canonicity must be laid 
aside as incredible. 

1. History of Opinion on this Subject—In this epistle 
the superscription, the ordinary source of information, is 
wanting. Its omission has been accounted for, since 
the days of Clement of Alexandria (apud Euseb. H. 1. 
vi, 14) and Chrysostom by supposing that Paul with: 
held his name lest the sight of it should repel any Jew- 
ish Christians who might still regard him rather as an 
enemy of the law (Acts xxi, 21) than as a benefactor te 
their nation (Acts xxiy, 17). Panteenus, or some other 
predecessor of Clement, adds that Paul would not write 
to the Jews as an apostle because he regarded the Lord 
himself as their apostle (see the remarkable expression, 
Heb. iii, 1, twice quoted by Justin Martyr, Apol. i, 12, 
63). 

a was the custom of the earliest fathers to quote pas- 
sages of Scripture without naming the writer or the 
book which supplied them. But there is no reason te 
doubt that at first, everywhere, except in North Africa, 
Paul was regarded as the author. «“ Among the Greek 
fathers,” says Olshausen ( Opuscula, p. 95), “no one 1s 
named either in Egypt, or in Syria, Palestine, Asia, or 
Greece, who is opposed to the opinion that this epistle 
proceeds from Paul.” The Alexandrian fathers, wheth- 
er guided by tradition or by critical discernment, are 
the earliest to note the discrepancy of style between 
this epistle and the other thirteen. They received it in 
the same sense that the speech in Acts xxii, 1-21 is re- 
ceived as Paul’s. Clement ascribed to Luke the trans- 
lation of the epistle into Greek from a Hebrew original 
of Paul. Origen, embracing the opinion of those who, 
he says, preceded him, believed that the thoughts were 
Paul’s, the language and composition Luke’s or Clem- 
ent’s of Rome. Tertullian, knowing nothing of any 
connection of Paul with the epistle, names Barnabas as 
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the reputed author according to the North African tra- 
dition, which in the time of Augustine had taken the 
less definite shape of a denial by some that the epistle 
was Paul's, and in the time of Isidore of Seville appears 
as a Latin opinion (founded on the dissonance of style) 
that it was written by Barnabas or Clement. At Rome 
Clement was silent as to the author of this as of the 
other epistles which he quoted; and the writers who 
follow him, down to the middle of the 4th century, only 
touch on the point to deny that the epistle is Paul's. 

The view of the Alexandrian fathers, a middle point 
between the Eastern and Western traditions, won its 
way in the Church. It was adopted as the most prob- 
able opinion by Eusebius (Blunt, On the right Use of the 
early Fathers, p. 439-444) ; and its gradual reception 
may have led to the silent transfer, which was made 
about his time, of this epistle from the tenth place in 
the Greek Canon to the fourteenth, at the end of Paul’s 
epistles, and before those of other apostles. This place 
it held everywhere till the time of Luther; as if to in- 
dicate the deliberate and final acquiescence of the uni- 
versal Church in the opinion that it is one of the works 
of Paul, but not in the same full sense as the other ten 
epistles, addressed to particular churches. 

In the last three centuries every word and phrase in 
the epistle have been scrutinized with the most exact 
care for historical and grammatical evidence as to the 
authorship. The conclusions of individual inquirers. are 
very diverse, but the result has not been any considera- 
ble disturbance of the ancient tradition. No new kind 
of difficulty has been discovered; no hypothesis open to 
fewer objections than the tradition has been devised. 
The laborious work of the Rey. C. Forster (The Apostol- 
ical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews), which is a 
storehouse of grammatical evidence, advocates the opin- 
ion that Paul was the author of the language as well as 
the thoughts of the epistle. Professor Stuart, in the 
Introduction to his Commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews, discusses the internal evidence at great length, 
and agrees in opinion with Mr. Forster. Dr. C. Words- 
worth (On the Canon of the Scriptures, Lect. 1x) leans to 
the same conclusion. Dr. S. Davidson, in his [ntroduc- 
tion to the New Testament, gives a very careful and mi- 
nute summary of the arguments of all the principal 
modern critics who reason upon the internal evidence, 
and concludes, in substantial agreement with the Alex- 
andrian tradition, that Paul was the author of the epis- 
tle, and that, as regards its phraseology and style, Luke 
co-operated with him in making it what it now appears. 
The tendency of opinion in Germany has been to as- 
ceribe the epistle to some other author than Paul. Lu- 
ther’s conjecture that Apollos was the author has been 
widely adopted by Le Clere, Bleek, De Wette, Tholuck, 
Bunsen, Alford, and others. Barnabas has been named 
by Wieseler, Thiersch, and others. Luke by Grotius. 
Silas by others. Neander attributes it to “some apos- 
tolic man” of the Pauline school, whose training and 
method of stating doctrinal truth differed from Paul’s. 
The distinguished name of H. Ewald has been given 
recently to the hypothesis (partly anticipated by Wet- 
stein) that it was written neither by Paul nor to the 
Hebrews, but by some Jewish teacher residing at. Jeru- 
salem to a church in some important Italian town, which 
is supposed to have sent a deputation to Palestine. 

2. Arguments for and against the different Authors 
proposed, other than the Apostle Paul.—Most. of these 
guesses are quite destitute of historical evidence, and re- 
quire the support of imaginary facts to place them on a 
seeming equality with the traditionary account. They 
cannot be said to rise out of the region of possibility 
into that of probability, but they are such as any man 
of leisure and learning micht multiply till they include 
every name in the limited list that we possess of Paul's 
contemporaries. 

C1.) Stas.—The claims of this companion of Paul to 
the authorship of one epistle find no support from the 
testimony of antiquity. The suggestion of them is en- 
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tirely modern, having been first advanced by Bot 
the introduction to his commentary on this epistle ( 


1825), and by Mynster in the Studien und Kritiken, ti, 


344; but they have adduced nothing in support of these 


claims which might not with equal plausibility have 


been urged on behalf of any other of the apostle’s com- 
panions. 

(2.) Clement of Rome.—Origen tells us that the tra- 
dition which had reached him was that some held this 
epistle to have been written by Clement, bishop of 
Rome, while others said it was written by Luke the 
evangelist (ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi, 25). Erasmus es- 
poused the claims of Clement, and Calvin inclined to 
the same view. Some evidence in favor of this hypoth- 
esis has been thought to be supplied by the resemblance 
of some passages in Clement’s first epistle to the Corin- 
thians to passages in one epistle; but these have much 
more the appearance of quotations from the former, or 


reminiscences of it on the part of the author of the lat- — 


ter, than such similarities of thought and expression as 
would indicate a community of authorship for the two. 
A close comparison of the one with the other leaves the 
impression very strongly that they are the productions 
of different minds; neither in style nor in the general 
cast of thought is there any prevailing affinity between 
them. Clement also was in all probability a convert 
from heathenism, whereas the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was undoubtedly by birth and education 
a Jew. Perhaps what Origen records means nothing 
more than that Clement or Luke acted as the party who 
reduced the epistle to writing, leaving the question of 
the authorship, properly so called, untouched. His 
whole statement is— not heedlessly (ov efk7) had the 
ancients handed it down as Paul’s; but who wrote the 
epistle God truly knows. But the story which has 
come down to us from some is, that Clement, who was 
bishop of Rome, wrote the epistle; from others, that it 
was Luke who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” Je- 
rome also, in referring to the tradition, explains it thus 
— quem [Clementem ] aiunt ipsi adjunctum sententias 
Pauli proprio ordinasse et ornasse sermone” (De Viris 
illust. c. 5). 

(3.) Luke.—The claims of Luke apparently rise a de- 
gree higher from the circumstance that, besides being 
named by Origen and Jerome as dividing with Clement 
the honors which, as these writers testify, were in cer- 
tain quarters assigned to the latter, there is a character 
of similarity with respect to language and style between 
this epistle and the acknowledged productions of the 
evangelist. This has led several eminent scholars to 
adopt the hypothesis that, while the thoughts may be 
Paul’s, the composition is Luke’s. But against this con- 
clusion the following considerations may be urged. 1. 
Where there is no other evidence, or at least none of 
any weight, in favor of identity of authorship, mere 
general similarity of style cannot be allowed to possess 
much force. Luke, however, is known to have been in 
such a connection with Paul as to justify in some sort 
the assumption of his having written on the apostle’s 
behalf. 2. Assuming the epistle to be the production 
of Paul, it is easy to account for the resemblance of its 
style to that of Luke, from the fact that Luke was for 
so many years the companion and disciple of Paul; for 
it is well known that when persons for a long time as- 
sociate closely with each other, and especially when one 
of the parties is an individual of powerful intellect whose 
forms of thought and modes of speech imperceptibly im- 
press themselves on those with whom he .ssociates, they 
fall insensibly into a similarity of tone and style both of 
speaking and writing (so Chrysostom, Hom. iv in Matt., 
quoted by Forster, A postolical Authority of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, p. 648). The resemblances, however, in 
this case (see them pointed out by Alford, vol. iii, pas- 
sim) are too striking and minute to be fully explained in 
this general manner. 3. It is not in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews alone that a resemblance to the style of Luke 
may be detected: the same feature pervades all Paul’s 
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erved by critics. In fine, while there are 
resemblances of style, ete., as have been referred to 
w this epistle and the writings of Luke, there are 
di erences of a nature so weighty as completely to over- 
b ulance these resemblances, and authorize the conclu- 
sion that the author of the latter could not also be the 
author of the former. Both Stuart (Comment. i, 333, 
London, 1828) and Eichhorn (Hinleit, iii, 465) justly lay 
_ stress on the greater predominance of Jewish feelings in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews than in any of Luke’s writ- 
ings, and still more on the marked familiarity with the 
peculiarities of the Jewish schools displayed by the 
writer of the epistle, but of which no traces are apparent 
in any of the writings of the evangelist. Both writings 
display the combined influence of the Palestinian and 
the Hellenistic character on the part of their author; 
but in the Epistle to the Hebrews the former so deci- 
dedly predominates over the latter, while the reverse is 
the case with the writings of Luke, that it seems to the 
last degree improbable that the same person could have 
written both, Luke, moreover, was a convert from 
heathenism, whereas the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was evidently a Jew. It appears, therefore, 
that for the theory which ascribes the composition of 
this epistle to Luke as of his own dictation, there is no 
evidence of any kind which will bear examination, but, 
on the contrary, not a little against it. 4. Neverthe- 
less, the association of Luke with Paul, and the many 
marked coincidences between Luke’s phraseology and 
that of this epistle, give a strong color of probability to 
the supposition that the evangelist had something to 
do with its authorship, doubtless as assistant or under 
another's authority ; for it cannot be presumed that he 
would have personally assumed the responsibility of a 
work like this, evidently conceived, written, and sent 
out as of apostolical authority, and with the personal 
allusions to the history apparently of Paul which we 
find in the final salutations. But if Luke were joint 
author with Paul, what share in the composition is to 
be assigned to him? This question has been asked by 
those who regard joint authorship as an impossibility, 
and ascribe the epistle to some other writer than Paul. 
Perhaps it is not easy, certainly it is not necessary, to 
find an answer which would satisfy or silence persons 
who pursue a historical inquiry into the region of con- 
jecture. Who shall define the exact responsibility of 
Timothy, or Silvanus, or Sosthenes, in those seven epis- 
tles which Paul inscribes with some of their names con- 
jointly with his own? To what extent does Mark’s 
language clothe the inspired recollections of Peter, 
which, according to ancient tradition, are recorded in 
the second gospel? Or, to take the acknowledged 
writings of Luke himself—what is the share of the 
* eye-witnesses and ministers of the word” (Luke i, 2), 
or what is the share of Paul himself in that gospel 
which some persons, not without countenance from tra- 
dition, conjecture that Luke wrote under his master’s 
eye in the prison at Cesarea; or who shall assign to the 
follower and the master their portions respectively in 
those seven characteristic speeches at Antioch, Lystra, 
Athens, Miletus, Jerusalem, and Cresarea? If Luke 
wrote down Paul’s Gospel, and condensed his missionary 
speeches, may he not have afterwards taken a more im- 
portant share in the composition of this epistle ? 

(4.) Barnabas.—The hypothesis which claims the au- 
thorship of this epistle for Barnabas has in its support 
the testimony of Tertullian (De Pudicitia, ¢. 20), with 
whom, as we learn from Jerome (Epist. 129, ad Darda- 
num), several (plerique) among the Latins concurred. 
For this opinion Tertullian, in the passage referred to, 
assigns no reasons, and Jerome appears to have treated 
it as a mere conjecture resting upon Tertullian’s author- 
ity alone; for, in his catalogue of ecclesiastical writers 
(c. 5), he refers to this opinion as one “juxta Tertullia- 
num,” whilst he says that the opinion that Luke was 
the author was one “juxta quosdam.” Hug is of opin- 
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ion (Introd. p. 596, Fosdick’s transl.) that in this passage 
we have not Tertullian’s own view so much as a conces~ 
sion on his part to those whom he was opposing, and 
who, because of the very passage he is about to quote 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi, 4-8), were inclined 
to reject the claims of that epistle to be esteemed the 
production of Paul. This conjecture is of use, as it tends 
to show that Tertullian might have another reason for 
ascribing this epistle to Barnabas than his total igno- 
rance that it had ever been imputed to Paul, as has been 
confidently inferred by several writers from the fact that 
it was obviously to the interest of his argument to up- 
hold the Pauline origin of this epistle had he been aware 
of it. In recent times the ablest defender of this hy- 
pothesis is Ullmann, who has devoted to it an article in 
the first volume of his journal, the Studien und Kritiken; 
but the-evidence he adduces in favor of it is very feeble. 
After enlarging on the testimony of Tertullian, he pro- 
ceeds to the internal evidence in favor of Barnabas; but 
of the siz reasons he assigns for ascribing the epistle to 
him, none possesses any force. The jirst, viz. the traces 
in the epistle of an Alexandrian education on the part 
of the author, supposing it granted, would not apply par- 
ticularly to Barnabas, who was a native of Cyprus, and 
who, though Ullmann says “he had perhaps been in Al- 
exandria,” for aught we know had never seen that seat 
of allegorical learning. The second, viz. that Barnabas, 
being a Levite, was more likely, on that account, to un- 
derstand the Jewish ritual, as we see the author of this 
epistle did, is of no weight, for there is nothing stated in 
the epistle on that head which any intelligent Jew 
might not have known, whether a Leyite or not. The 
third, viz. that what the author of this epistle says con- 
cerning the law, divine revelation, faith, etc., is very 
Pauline, and such as we might expect from a companion 
of Paul, such as Barnabas was; the fourth, viz. that the 
tenor of the epistle is worthy such a man as Barnabas; 
the jifth, viz. that the writer of this epistle speaks of the 
Saviour very frequently by the appellation 6 'Inoove, 
which Dr. Ullmann thinks indicates that the writer must 
have known our Lord during his personal ministry, 
which was probably the case with Barnabas; and the 
sixth, viz. that the names of persons mentioned in this 
epistle are names which Barnabas might have referred 
to had he written it—are reasons such as it would be 
idle to refute, and such as fill us with surprise that a 
man of Ullmann’s learning and vigor should have grave- 
ly adduced them. With regard to the fifth also, Olshau- 
sen has justly observed (Opuse. Theologica, p. 115) that 
if it were certain that Barnabas had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of our Lord’s personal ministry, it would clearly 
prove that he was not the author of this epistle, for the 
latter distinctly classes himself with those by whom this 
advantage had not been enjoyed (ch. ii, 3). Stuart and 
some others have laid great stress on the contrast af- 
forded by this epistle to the extant epistle which passes 
under the name of Barnabas, with respect to style, tone, 
and general character, as supplying indubitable evidence 
that the former is the production of a different and a far 
superior mind. Of this there can be no question, and, 
were we quite certain that the epistle ascribed to Bar- 
nabas was really his production, the argument would be 
But, though some very distinguished namee 
support of its authenticity, the greater 
and evidence, is against it. 
See BARNABAS, EpistLe oF. The total absence of any 
reason in favor of imputing the authorship of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews to Barnabas affords sufficient ground 
for rejecting this hypot hesis without our attempting to 
adduce dubious and uncertain reasons against it. 

(5.) Some Alexandrian Christian.—This hypothesis 
rests on certain features of the epistle which are said to 
betray Alexandrian culture, habits, and modes of thought 
on the part of the writer. These have been much in- 
sisted upon by Eichhorn, Schulz, Bleek, and others; but. 
they are not such, we think, as carry with them the 
weight which these writers have allowed to them, The 
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standard of comparison by which the supposed Alexan- 
drian tone of this epistle is evinced is supplied by the 
writings of Philo, between which and this epistle it is 
affirmed that there is so close a resemblance that it can 
be accounted for only on the supposition that the author 
of the latter was, like Philo, an Alexandrian Jew. Now, 
before this reasoning can be so much as looked at, it be- 
hooves those who use it to point out clearly how much 
of Philo’s peculiar style and sentiment was owing to his 
Jewish, and how much to his Alexandrian education or 
habits of thought; because, unless this can be done, it 
will be impossible to show that any alleged peculiarity 
necessarily bespeaks an Alexandrian origin, and could 
not possibly have appeared in the writings of a pure Jew 
of Palestine. No attempt, however, of this sort has been 
made; on the contrary, it has been assumed that what- 
ever is Philonian is therefore Alexandrian, and hence 
all resemblances between the writings of Philo and the 
Fpistle to the Hebrews have been urged as certain proofs 
that the latter must have been written by a converted 
Jew of Alexandria. Such an assumption, however, we 
would by no means concede; and we feel confirmed in 
this by an examination of the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of the alleged Alexandrian character of this epistle. 
As Stuart has, we think, clearly shown (i, 821), and as 
even Tholuck, though obviously inclining the other way, 
has candidly admitted (Comment. on the Hebrews, i, 68, 
§ 7), there is nothing in this evidence to show that this 
epistle might not have been written by a Jew who had 
never left the bounds of Palestine. It is worthy of no- 
tice that several of the points on which Eichhorn chiefly 
insists as favoring his view, such as the prevalence of 
typical expositions of the Mosaic ritual in this epistle, 
and the greater elegance of its language and style (/%n- 
leit, iii, 443 sq.), are given up by Bleek, and that of the 
two chiefly insisted upon by the latter, viz. the close af- 
finity between this epistle and the writings of Philo, and 
the alleged mistake in regard to the furniture of the tab- 
ernacle which Bleek charges upon the author of this 
epistle in chap. ix, 8,4, and which he thinks no Jew of 
Palestine could have committed, both are relinquished 
by Tholuck as untenable (comp. the valuable remarks 
of Hug, /ntrod. p. 584, note, Fosdick’s transl.), With re- 
gard to the latter, it may be remarked that, even sup- 
posing it proved that the writer of this epistle had erred 
in asserting that the pot containing the manna and 
Aaron’s rod were placed in the ark of the testimony, and 
that, supposing Oupuarnproy to denote the altar of m 
cense, and not the cense, he had fallen into the mistake 
of placing this within instead of without the vail, noth- 
ing could be thence deduced in favor of the Alexandrian 
origin of the author. For, with regard to the former of 
these, it was a matter on which the Jews of Palestine 
had no better means of information than those of any 
other place, since, in the Temple as then standing, none 
of the furniture of the Holy of Holies had been pre- 
served; and with regard to the latter, as it could not be 
the result of ignorance either in a Jew of Palestine or in 
a Jew of Alexandria, but must have been a piece of 
mere inadvertence on the part of either, it seems rather 
too much to conclude that it was such as the latter alone 
was capable of committing. That, however, there is no 
blunder in the case, has, we think, been very satisfacto- 
rily shown by Deyling (Obs. Sac. tom. ii, No. 47) and 
others (comp. Stuart, Tholuck, and Delitzsch, ad loc.). 
(6.) Apollos.—The first to suggest Apollos as the prob- 
able author of this epistle was Luther ( Werke, ed. Walch, 
xii, 204, 1996, ete.), He has been followed by the ma- 
jority of recent German scholars, many of whom have 
supported his conjecture with much ingenuity. It has 
undoubtedly been shown by them that Apollos may have 
been the writer; and they have, we think, proved that 
of all Paul’s companions this is the one who was most 
fitted by education, life-cireumstances, modes of thought, 
and religious stand-point, to have accomplished such a 
task had it fallen to his lot. Beyond this, however, 
their arguments seem to us signally to fail, What 
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weight they have is derived almost entirely from the 
assumed Alexandrian tone of the epistle; so that in se 


ting aside this we of necessity invalidate what has been — 


built on it. But it may be permitted us to remark that, 
even supposing the former established, the latter would 
by no means follow, any more than because a work pro- 
duced in Germany in the present day was deeply tinc- 
tured with Hegelianism, it would follow from that alone 
that it must be the production of some certain individ- 
ual rather than of any other disciple of Hegel’s school, 
The adoption of this theory by Tholuck, after his ex- 
posure of the unsoundness of Bleek’s reasonings, 1s mat- 
ter of surprise. “Still,” says he (i, 69), “ could it be ren- 
dered probable that any distinguished person haying in- 
tercourse with Paul were an Alexandrian, and of Alex- 
andrian culture, we might, with the greatest appearance 
of truth, regard him as the author of the epistle. Now 
such a one is found in the person of Apollos.” What is 


this but to say, “The arguments for the Alexandrian 


origin of this epistle, 1 must confess, prove nothing; but 
show me an end to be gained by it, and I will admit 
them to be most conclusive!” Such a statement affords, 
we think, very clear evidence that the disposition to as- 
cribe this epistle to Apollos is to be traced not to any 
constraining force of evidence, but exclusively to what 
Olshausen, in his strictures on Bleek (Opusc. p. 92), justly 
denounces as the main source of that able writer's errors 
on this question—“ Quod non ab omni partium studio 
alienum animum servare ipsi contigit.” It may be add- 
ed that if this epistle was the product of Apollos or any 
other Alexandrian convert, it is very strange that no 
tradition to this effect should have been preserved in 
the church at Alexandria, but, on the contrary, that it 
should be there we find the tradition that Paul was the 
author most firmly and from the earliest period estab- 
lished. 

3. We now pass on to the question of the Pauline or- 
igin of this epistle. Referring our readers for particu- 
lars to the able and copious discussion of this question 
furnished by the works of Stuart (Commentary, Introd.), 
Forster (The Apostol, Authority of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, ete.), and Hug, we shall attempt at present a con- 
densed outline of the evidence both for and against the 
Pauline authorship of this epistle. 

a. Internal evidence, i. In favor of the Pauline origin 
of the epistle. (1.) A person familiar with the doctrines 
on which Paul is fond of insisting in his acknowledged 
epistles will readily perceive that there is such a cor- 
respondence in this respect between these and the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews as supplies good ground for presum~ 
ing that the latter proceeded also from his pen. That. 
Christianity as a system is superior to Judaism with re~ 
spect to clearness, simplicity, and moral efficiency ; that 
the former is the substance and reality of what the lat- 
ter had presented only the typical adumbration; and 
that the latter was to be abolished to make way for the 
former, are points which, if more fully handled in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, are familiar to all readers of the 
epistles of Paul (comp. 2 Cor. iii,6-18; Gal. iii, 22; iv, 
1-9, 21-31; Col. 11,16, 17, ete.). The same view is given 
in this epistle as in these of Paul of the divine glory of 
the Mediator, specifically as the reflection or manifesta- 
tion of Deity to man (compare Col. i, 15-20; Phil. ii, 6; 
Heb. i, 3, ete.). His condescension is described as hay- 
ing consisted in an impoverishing, and lessening, and 
lowering of himself for man’s behalf (2 Cor. viii,9; Phil. 
u, 7,8; Heb. ii, 9); and his exaltation is set forth as a 
condition of royal dignity, which shall be consummated 
by all his enemies being put under his footstool (1 Cor. 
xv, 25-27; Heb.1i,8; x, 18; xii, 2). He is represented 
as discharging the office of a “mediator,” a word which 
is never used except by Paul and the writer of this epis- 
tle (Gal. iii, 19,20; Heb. viii,6) ; his death is represented 
as a sacrifice for the sins of man; and the peculiar idea 
is announced in connection with this, that he was pre- 
figured by the sacrifices of the Mosaic dispensation (Rom. 
ii, 22-26; 1 Cor.v,7; Eph.i,7; v,2; Heb.vii-x). Pe- 
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itual “ gifts” (1 Cor. xii,4; Heb. ii, 4). It is worthy of 


remark, also, that the momentous question of a man’s 


personal acceptance with God is answered in this epis- 
tle in the same peculiar way as in the acknowledged 
epistles of Paul. All is made to depend upon the indi- 
vidual’s exercising what both Paul and the author of 
this epistle call “faith,” and which they both represent 
asa realizing apprehension of the facts, and truths, and 
promises of revelation. (Bleek and Tholuck have both 
endeavored to show that the ziori¢ of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is not the same as the zioric of Paul’s 
acknowledged writings, but, in our view, with singu- 
lar want of success. Tholuck’s chief argument, which 
he urges as of more weight than any Bleek has ad- 
vanced, is, that the writer has not here contrasted vomog 
and rioric, the foya vipou and the Zoya zisTewc, as 
Paul would have done. But how can this be said when 


_ the great lesson of the epistle is, that always, even under 


the law itself, wtoT1¢ was the medium of acceptance and 
the channel of divine blessing to men? When Paul 
says, “ We walk by faith, not by sight” [2 Cor. v,7], and 
the writer to the Hebrews says that faith, by which the 
just live, is the evidence of things not seen [x, 28; xi, 
1], what essential difference in their notion of faith and 
its working can be discerned?) By both, also, the power 
of this gracious principle is frequently referred to and 
illustrated by the example of those who had distin- 
guished themselves in the annals of the Jewish race 
(comp. Rom. ili, 4; v,2; Heb. iii,6; Gal. iii, 5-14; Heb. 
x, 38; xi, 40). (2.) Some of the figures and allusions 
employed in this epistle are strictly Pauline. Thus the 
word of God is compared to a sword (Eph. vi, 17; Heb. 
iv, 12) ; inexperienced Christians are children who need 
milk, and must be instructed in the elements, whilst those 
of maturer attainments are full-grown men who require 
strong meat (1 Cor. iii, 1,2; xiv, 20; Gal. iv, 9; Col. iii, 
14; Heb.v, 12,13; vi, 1); redemption through Christ is 
an introduction and an entrance with confidence unto God 
(Rom. v, 2; Eph. ii, 18; iii, 12; Heb. x, 19); afflictions 
are a contest or strife, aywy (Phil. 1,30; Col. 1i, 1; Heb. 
x, 32); the Christian life is a race (1 Cor. ix, 24; Phil. 
iii, 14; Heb. xii, 1); the Jewish ritual is a \avpeta (Rom. 
ix,4; Heb. ix, 1,6); a person under the constraint of 
some unworthy feeling or principle is “subject to bond- 
age” (Gal. v, 1; Heb. ii, 15), ete. (8.) Certain marked 
characteristics of Paul’s style are found in this epistle. 
This department of the internal evidence has more, per- 
haps, than any other been canvassed by recent critics, 
and in some cases opposite conclusions have been drawn 
from the same phenomena. Thus the occurrence of 
dat eyomeva in this epistle has been adduced by the 
German scholars against the Pauline origin of it, whilst 
Stuart and Forster have both rested on this fact as 
strongly in fuvor of that conclusion; and as it appears 
to us with justice, for if it be made out from Paul’s ac- 
knowledged writings that the use of unusual words is a 
characteristic of his style (and this has been placed by 
these writers beyond all question), it is obvious that the 
occurrence of the swme characteristic in this epistle, so 
far from being an argument against, is, as far as it goes, 
an argument for our ascribing it to Paul. On argu- 
ments, however, based on such minute phenomena, we 
are not disposed to rest much weight on either side. 
Every person must be aware that an author’s use of 
words is greatly modified by the circumstances under 
which he writes, or the design he has in writing; and 
the literature of every country presents us with numer- 
ous cases of authors whose works, written at different 
periods, and with different designs, present far greater 
diversities of expression than any which have been 
pointed out between the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the acknowleged epistles of Paul. Hence cautious crit- 
ies have declined to rest much in questions of literary 
parentage upon what Bentley calls (Dissert. on Phala- 
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éuliar to Paul and the author of this epistle i 

euliar t pistle is the phrase 
“the God of peace” (Rom. xv, 33, ete.; Heb. xiii, 20) ; 
and both seem to have the same conception of the spir- 


ris, p. 19, London, 1699) “censures that are made from 


stile and language alone,” and which, he adds, “ are com- 
monly nice and uncertain, and depend upon slender no- 
tices.” Apart, however, from such minute niceties, there 
are certain marked peculiarities of style which attach to 
particular writers, and flow so directly from the charac- 
ter of their genius or education that they can hardly 
express themselves in discourse without introducing 
them, Now such peculiarities the writings of Paul pre- 
sent, and the occurrence of them has always been felt to 
afford no small evidence of the authenticity of any pro- 
duction claiming to be his in which they are found, 
Paley, in enumerating these (Hora Pauline, ch. vi, No. 
2, 3), has laid stress chiefly on the following: A disposi- 
tion to the frequent use of a word, which cleaves, as it 
were, to the memory of the writer, so as to become a sort 
of cant word in his writings; a propensity “to go off at 
a word,” and enter upon a parenthetie series of remarks 
suggested by that word; and a fondness for the parono- 
masia, or play upon words. (4.) There is a striking 
analogy between Paul’s use of the O. T. and that made 
by the writer of this epistle. Both make frequent ap- 
peals to the O. T.; both are in the habit of accumula- 
tiag passages from different parts of the O. T., and mak- 
ing them bear on the point under discussion (comp. Rom. 
iii, 10-18; ix,7-33, ete.; Heb. i,5-14; iii; x,5-17); both 


are fond of linking quotations together by means of the - 


expression “and again” (compare Rom, xv, 9-12; 1 Cor. 
iii, 19,20; Heb. i, 5; ii, 12,13; iv, 4; x, 30); both make 
use of the same passages, and that occasionally in a sense 
not naturally suggested by the context whence they are 
quoted (1 Cor. xv, 27; Eph.i,22; Heb. ii, 8; Rom. i, 17; 
Gal. iii, 11; Heb. x, 88); and both, in one instance, quote 
a passage in a peculiar way (comp. Rom. xii, 19; Heb. 
x, 30). On the other hand, great stress has been laid 
by the opponents of the Pauline origin of this epistle on 
the fact that whilst Paul, in his ackriowledged writings, 
quotes from the Hebrew original in preference to the 
Sept., where the latter differs from the former, the au- 
thor of this epistle quotes exclusively from the Sept., 
even when it departs very widely from the Hebrew. To 
this it may be replied, Ist, That both Paul and the au- 
thor of this epistle quote generally from the Sept.; 2dly, 
That where the Sept. differs from the Hebrew, Paul does 
not always follow the Hebrew in preference to the Sept. 
(comp. Rom. ii, 24; x, 11-18; xi, 27; xv, 12; 1 Gor, 1,19 
etc.) ; and, 3dly, That the writer of this epistle does not 
always follow the Sept. where it differs from the He- 
brew, but occasionally deserts the former for the latter 
(e. g. x, 30; xiii, 5); (comp. Davidson, Introd. iii, 231). 
There is no ground, therefore, for this objection to the 
Pauline origin of this epistle. (5.) The Epistle to the 
Hebrews contains some personal allusions on the part of 
the writer which strongly favor the supposition that he 
was Paul. These are the mention of his intention to 
pay those to whom he was writing a visit speedily, in 
company with Timothy, whom he affectionately styles 
“our brother,” and whom he describes as having been 
set at liberty, and expected soon to join the writer (Heb. 
xiii, 23); the allusion to his being in a state of impris- 
onment at the time of writing, as well as of his having 
partaken of their sympathy while formerly in a state of 
bondage among them (Heb. xiii, 19; x, 34); and the 
transmission to them of a salutation from the believers 
in Italy (Heb. xiii, 24), all of which agree well with the 
supposition that Paul wrote this epistle while a prisoner 
at Rome. i 

ii. Let us now glance at the main objections which 
from various sources have been urged against its Pauline 
origin. (1.) It is unaccountable that Paul, had he writ- 
ten this epistle, should have withheld his name. But is 
it less unaccountable that Clement, or Apollos, or Luke, 
had any of them been the author, should have withheld 
his name? (2.) “This epistle is more calmly and log- 
ically written than it was possible for the energetic Paul 
to have written; all the analogies between Judaism and 
Christianity are calmly investigated and calmly ad- 
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duced; the materials are arranged in the strictest order, 
and carefully wrought out according to this disposition, 
and conclusion follows conclusion with the greatest reg- 
ularity ; the language also is rotund and choice, and the 
representation unusually clear. All this is unlike Paul” 
(Eichhorn, Hinleit. iii, 459). This is a singular assertion 
tu make respecting the author of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, a production characterized most eminently by 
these traits, excepting, perhaps, a less degree of calm- 
ness, which the special object of the present epistle may 
have more peculiarly called for. (3.) “ Whilst we occa- 
sionally meet Pauline termini, we find precisely in the 
leading ideas of the epistle a terminology different from 
that of Paul” (Tholuck, i, 39, English transl.). The in- 
stances specified by Tholuck are the use of tepedc, 7ot- 
pv, and amdoroXoc, as designations of Christ; of on0- 
Noyia, which he says is confined to this epistle; of éyyi- 
Ze T~ Oep; and of re\eovy, with its derivatives in 
the sense in which it is used, Heb. vii, 19. Now, with 
regard to this objection, it may be observed, Ist, That 
supposing all the instances adduced by Tholuck to be 
unimpeachable, and supposing no reason could be as- 
signed why Paul should use such in writing to Hebrews, 


when he cid not use them in writing to others, still the | 


objection cannot have much weight with any person ac- 
customed to weigh evidence, because not only is the 
number of Pauline ¢erméni found in this epistle far great- 
er than the number of termini which, according to Tho- 
luck, are “foreign to the apostle to the Gentiles;” but 
it is always less likely that the peculiar phrases of a 
writer should be borrowed by another, than that a writ- 
er noted for the use of peculiar words and phrases should, 
in a composition of a character somewhat different from 
his other productions, use terms not found elsewhere in 
his writings. But, 2dly, let us examine the instances 
adduced by Tholuck, and see whether they bear out his 
reasoning. ‘ Paul nowhere calls Christ priest.” True; 
but though Paul, in writing to churches composed more 
or less of Gentile converts, whose preyious ideas of 
priests and priestly rites were anything but favorable to 
their receiving under sacerdotal terms right notions of 
Christ and his work, never calls Christ a priest, is that 
any reason for our concluding that in writing to Jews, 
who had amongst them a priesthood of divine organiza- 
tion, and writing for the express purpose of showing 
that that priesthood was typical of Christ, it is incon- 
ceivable that the apostle should haye applied the term 
priest to Christ? To us the difficulty would rather 
seem to be to conceive how, in handling such a topic, he 
could avoid calling Christ a priest. “ Paul nowhere calls 
Christ a shepherd and an apostle, as the writer of this 
epistle does.” But the whole weight of this objection 
to the Pauline origin of this epistle must rest on the as- 
sumption that Paul neyer uses figurative appellations of 
Christ in his writings; for if he does, why not here as 
well as elsewhere? Now it could only be the grossest 
unacquaintedness with the apostle’s writings that could 
lead any to affirm this. The very opposite tendency is 
characteristic of them. Thus we find Christ. termed ré- 
Xoc vomov (Rom. x, 4), deacovoy meperopipe (Xv, 8), 70 
magxa ipa (1 Cor. v, 7), ») wérpa (x, 4), aapyn (xv, 
23), cic avio (2 Cor. xi, 2), akpoywriaiog (Eph. ii, 20), 
ete, With these instances before us, why should it be 
deemed so utterly incredible that Paul could have called 
Christ amdoro\oe and rouyy, that the océurrence of 
such terms in.the epistle before us is to be held as a rea- 
son for adjudging it not to have been written by him? 
Ww ith regard to the use of duoAoyia in the sense of re- 
ligious profession, the reader may compare the passages 
in which it occurs in this epistle with Rom. x, 9; 2 Cor. 
ix, 15; 1 Tim. vi, 12, and judge for himself how far such 
a usage is foreign to the apostle. The phrase éyyiZew 
TWD Oew occurs once in this epistle (vii, 19), and once in 
Jas. iv, 8; Paul also once uses the verb actively (Phil. 
ii, 30) ; and, on the other hand, the author of this epistle 
once uses it intransitively (x, 25). As there is thus a 
perfect analogy in the usage of the verb between the 
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should use it in reference to God, or why a phrase used 
by James should be deemed too Alexandrian to be used 
by Paul, we feel ourselves utterly at a loss to conceive. 
With regard to the use of reAevovy, Tholuck himself 
contends (Appendix, ii, 297) that it everywhere in this 
epistle retains the idea of completing ; but he cannot un- 
derstand how Paul could have contemplated the work 
of redemption under this term in this epistle, since in 
no other of his epistles is it so used. This difficulty of 
the learned professor may, we think, be very easily re- 
moved by remarking that it does not appear to have 
been Paul’s design elsewhere, so fully at least as here, 
to represent the superiority of Christianity over Juda- 
ism, as that arises from the former being sufficient, whilst 
the latter was not sufficient to complete men in a relig- 
ious point of view, i. e. to supply to them all they need, 
and advance them to all of which they are capable. 
That this is the theme of the writer, the passages in 
which the word in question occurs show; and we see no 
reason why such an idea might not have occurred to 
Paul as well as to any other man, Arguments drawn 
from such special terms, moreover, must always be pre- 
carious when urged as objections, because they are not 
only indefinite, but are mostly negutive in their charac- 
ter. A minute examination shows that they are not of 
much force in the present case; for if the expressions re- 
ferred to do not occur in the same form in Paul’s other 
epistles, yet similar phrases undoubtedly prevail, and 
the variation here is sufficiently accounted for by the 
different character and object of this epistle. See-this 
and all the other questions connected with this epistle 
amply reviewed by Dr. Davidson (Jntrod. to the N. T. 
iii, 163-295), who, however, inclines to the opinion that 
these peculiarities indicate the co-operation of some oth- 
er hand with Paul in the composition of the epistle. 

b. It yet remains that we should look at the external 
evidence bearing on this question. Passing by, as some- 
what uncertain, the alleged testimony of Peter, who is 
supposed (2 Pet. iii, 15, 16) to refer to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as the composition of Paul, and passing by also 
the testimonies of the apostolic fathers, which, though 
very decisive as to the antiquity and canonical author- 
ity of this epistle (see Forster’s Inquiry. sec. 13), yet say 
nothing to guide us to the author, we come to consider 


the testimony of the Eastern and Western churches © 


upon this subject. As respects the former, there are 
two facts of much importance. The one is, that of the 
Greek fathers not one positively ascribes this epistle to 
any but Paul; the other is, that it does not appear that 
in any part of the Eastern Church the Pauline origin of 
this epistle was ever doubted or suspected (compare Ols- 
hausen, Opuse. Theolog. p. 95). 

In the Western Church this epistle did not, as we 
have seen, meet with the same early and universal re- 
ception. But of what value is the state of opinion in 
the early churches of the West in the question of evi- 
dence now before us? To judge of this, we must bear 
in mind that the sole amount of evidence arising from 
the testimony of the Latin churches is negative; all we 
can conclude from it, at the most, is that they had no 
sufficient evidence in favor of this epistle being Paul’s; 
they do not seem to have had a shadow of historical ey- 
idence against its being his. The claims of Barnabas. 
Clement, and Luke rest upon mere individual conjec- 
ture, and have no historical support. Supposing, then, 
that the rejection of this epistle by the Latins cannot 
be accounted for by circumstances peculiar to them, still 
this fact cannot diminish the weight of evidence accru- 
ing from the unanimity of the Greeks and Asiatics, 
Had the Latins been as unanimous in fayor of Apollos 
or Clement as the Eastern churches were in favor of 
Paul, the case would have been different. The value 
of Paul’s claims would in that case have been ecual to 
the difference between the value of the Eastern tradi: 
tion and the value of the Western. This would have 
furnished a somewhat puzzling problem; though eyer. 


of the apostle, As the case stands, ail the positive ex- 
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hat case the superiority of the Eastern witnesses to 
Western would have materially advanced the claims 


ternal evidence extant is in favor of the Pauline author- 
ship of this epistle; and the only thing against it is that 
in the Latin churches there appears to have been no 
commonly received tradition on the subject. Under 
such circumstances, the claims of the apostle are entitled 
to be regarded as fully substantiated by the external 
evidence, 

The result of the previous inquiry may be thus stated. 
1. There is no substantial evidence, external or internal, 
in favor of any claimant to the authorship of this epis- 
tle except Paul. 2. There is nothing incompatible with 
the supposition that Paul was the author of it. 3. The 
preponderance of the internal, and all the direct exter- 
nal evidence goes to show that it was written by Paul. 
(See the Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct. 1867.) 4. The appar- 
ent coincidences with Luke’s phraseology merely go to 
show, if they indeed be anything more than casual, that 
he exercised more than usual liberty as an amanuensis 
or reporter of Paul, 

IL. Time and Place of Writing— Assuming the Paul- 
ine authorship of the epistle, it is not difticult to deter- 
mine when and where it was written. The allusions in 
xiii, 19, 21, point to the- closing period of the apostle’s 
two years’ imprisonment at Rome as the season during 
“the serene hours” of which, as Hug describes them 
(Introd, p. 603), he composed this noblest production of 
his pen. Modern criticism has not destroyed, though 
it has weakened this conclusion, by substituting the 
reading roic deopuorc, “the prisoners,” for roic decpoic 
pov (A.V. “me in my bonds”), x, 34; by proposing to 
interpret d7ro\e\upévor, Xiii, 23, as “sent away” rather 
than “set at liberty ;” and by urging that the condition 
of the writer, as portrayed in xiii, 18, 19, 23, is not nec- 
essarily that of a prisoner, and that there may possibly 
be no allusion to it in xiii, 3. In this date, however, 
almost all who receive the epistle as Paul’s concur; and 
even by those who do not so receive it nearly the same 
time is fixed upon, in consequence of the evidence fur- 
nished by the epistle itself of its having been written 
a good while after those to whom it is addressed had 
become Christians. The references to former teachers 
(xiii, 7) and earlier instruction (v, 12 and x, 32) might 
suit any time after the first years of the Church; but 
the epistle was evidently written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D.70. The whole argument, and es- 
pecially the passages vili, 4 sq., ix, 6 sq. (where the 
present tenses of the Greek are unaccountably changed 
into past in the English version), and xiii, 10 sq., imply 
that the Temple was standing, and that its usual course 
of divine service was carried on without interruption. 
A Christian reader, keenly watching in the doomed city 
for the fulfilment of his Lord’s prediction, would at once 
understand the ominous references to “that which bear- 
eth thorns and briers, and is rejected, and is nigh unto 
cursing, whose end is to be burned;” “ that which de- 
cayeth and waxeth old, and is ready to vanish away ;” 
and the coming of the expected “ Day,” and the remoy- 
ing of those things that are shaken (vi, 8; vill, 13; x; 
25, 87; xii, 27). Yet these forebodings seem less dis- 
tinct and circumstantial than they might have been if 
uttered immediately before the catastrophe. From the 
expression “they of (a7d) Italy” (xiii, 24), it has been 
jaferred that the writer could not have been in Italy; 
at Winer (Grammatik, § 66, 6) denies that the prepo- 
sition necessarily has that force. Alford (Comment. 1v, 
Proleg. p. 68 sq.), after Holzmann (Stud. u. Krit. 1559, 
ii, 297 sq.), contends that it was addressed to the Judai- 
co-Christian Church at Rome; but in that case, how 
could it have been needful to inform them of Timothy’s 
release (as the author does in the same connection. X11, 
23) ? 

IV. To whom addressed.—That the parties to whom 
this epistle was addressed were converted J ews the epis- 
tle itself plainly shows. Ancient tradition points out 
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the church at Jerusalem, or the Christians in Palestine 
generally, as the recipients. Stuart contends for the 
church at Cwsarea, not without some show of reason; 
but the preponderance of evidence is in favor of the 
ancient tradition, Two things make this clear, says 
Lange: the one is, that only the Christians in Jerusa- 
lem, or those in Palestine generally, formed a great 
J ewish-Christian Church in the proper sense; the other 
is, that for the loosening of these from their religious 
sense of the ‘Temple-worship there was an immediate 
and pressing necessity (A postol. Zeitalter, i, 176). We 
know of no purely Jewish-Christian community, such 
as that addressed in this epistle, out of Palestine, while 
the whole tone of the epistle indicates that those for 
whom it was intended were in the vicinity of the Tem- 
ple. The inscription of the epistle, wove ‘EBoaiouc, 
which is of great antiquity, favors the same conclusion 
(Roberts, Discussions on the Gospels, p.215 sq.). Ebrard 
limits the primary circle of readers even to a section of 
the Church at Jerusalem. Considering such passages 
as v, 12; vi, 10; x, 32, as probably inapplicable to the 
whole of that church, he conjectures that Paul wrote to 
some neophytes whose conversion, though not mention- 
ed in the Acts, may have been partly due to the apos- 
tle’s influence in the time of his last recorded sojourn in 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi, 22), This, however, is unneces- 
sary. 

V. In what Language was it written?—Like Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, the Epistle to the Hebrews has afforded 
ground for much unimportant controversy respecting 
the language in which it was originally written. The 
earliest statement is that of Clement of Alexandria (pre- 
served in Euseb. 7. £. vi, 14), to the effect that it was 
written by Paul in Hebrew, and translated by Luke 
into Greek; and hence, as Clement observes, arises the 
identity of the style of the epistle and that of the Acts. 
This statement is repeated, after a long interval, by Hu- 
sebius, Theodoret, Jerome, and several later fathers; but 
ityis not noticed by the majority. Nothing is said to 
lead us to regard it as a tradition, rather than a conjec- 
ture suggested by the style of the epistle. No person 1s 
said to have used or seen a Hebrew original. The Ar- 
amaic copy, included in the Peshito, has never been re- 
garded otherwise than as a translation. Among the 
few modern supporters of an Aramaic original, the most 
distinguished are Joseph Hallet, an English writer in 
1727 (whose able essay is most easily accessible in a 
Latin translation in Wolf’s Cure Philologice, iv, 806— 
837). The same opinion has found in Michaelis a stren~ 
uous defender (/ntrod. iv, 221). The arguments he ad- 
duces, however, are more specious than sound; and it 
has been abundantly shown by Lardner, Hug, Eichhorn, 
and others, that this opinion is untenable. Bleek G, 6- 
23) argues in support of a Greek original on the grounds 
of (1) the purity and easy flow of the Greek; (2) the 
use of Greek words, which could not be adequately ex- 
pressed in Hebrew without long periphrase; (3) the use 
of paronomasia—under which head he disallows the in- 
ference against an Aramaic original which has been 
drawn from the double sense given to d:aOH«n (ix, 15); 
and (4) the use of the Sept. in quotations and references 
which do not correspond with the Hebrew text. Why 
Paul should have written in Greek to persons residing 
in Judea is best answered by the reasons which Hug 
(Introd. p. 826 sq.) and Diodati (De Christo Grece lo- 
quente exercitatio, etc., edited by O. T. Dobbin, LL.B., 
London, 1843, and republished in the Béblical Repository 
for Jan. 1844) have adduced to show that Greek was at 
that time well known to the mass of the Jews (compare 
Tholuck, i, 78). 

VI. Some have deubted whether this composition be 
justly termed an epistle, and have proposed to regard it 
rather as a treatise. The salutations, however, at the 
close seem rather to favor the common opinion, though 
it is of little moment which view we espouse. 

VII. Condition of the Hebrews and Scope of the Epis- 
tle. The numerous Christian churchesscattered through- 
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oat Judwa (Acts ix, 31; Gal. i, 22) were continually ex- 
posed to persecution from the Jews (1 Thess. ii, 14), 
which would become more searching and extensive as 
ehurches multiplied, and as the growing turbulence of 
the nation ripened into the insurrection of A.D. 66. 
Personal violence, spoliation of property, exclusion from 
the synagogue, and domestic strife were the universal 
forms of persecution. But in Jerusalem there was one 
additional weapon in the hands of the predominant op- 
pressors of the Christians. ‘Their magnificent national 
Temple, hallowed to every Jew by ancient historical 
and by gentler personal recollections, with its irresisti- 
ble attractions, its soothing strains, and mysterious cer- 
emonies, might be shut against the Hebrew Christian. 
And even if, amid the fierce factions and frequent oscil- 
lations of authority in Jerusalem, this afiliction were not 
often laid upon him,-yet there was a secret burden which 
every Hebrew Christian bore within him—the knowl- 
edge that the end of all the beauty and awfulness of 
Zion was rapidly approaching. Paralyzed, perhaps, by 
this consciousness, and enfeebled by their attachment to 
a lower form of Christianity, they became stationary in 
knowledge, weak in faith, void of energy, and even in 
danger of apostasy from Christ. For, as aftlictions mul- 
tiplied round them, and made them feel more keenly 
their dependence on God, and their need of near, and 
frequent, and associated approach to him, they seemed, 
in consequence of their Christianity, to be receding from 
the God of their fathers, and losing that means of com- 
munion with him which they used to enjoy. Angels, 
Moses, and the high-priest—their intercessors in heay- 
en, in the grave, and on earth—became of less impor- 
tance in the creed of the Jewish Christian; their glory 
waned as he grew in Christian experience. Already he 
felt that the Lord’s day was superseding the Sabbath, 
the New Covenant the Old. What could take the place 
of the Temple, and that which was behind the veil, and 
the Levitical sacrifices, and the holy city, when they 
should cease to exist? What compensation couid Chris- 
tianity offer him for the loss which was pressing the 
Hebrew Christian more and more ? 

James, the bishop of Jerusalem, had just left his place 
vacant by a martyr’s death. Neither to Cephas at 
Babylon, nor to John at Ephesus, the third pillar of the 
Apostolic Church, was it given to understand all the 
greatness of this want, and to speak the word in sea- 
son. But there came from Rome the voice of one 
who had been the foremost in sounding the depth and 
breadth of that love of Christ which was all but in- 
comprehensible to the Jew—one who, feeling more than 
any other apostle the weight of the care of all the 
churches, yet clung to his own people with a love ever 
ready to break out in impassioned words, and unsought 
and ill-requited deeds of kindness. He whom Jerusa- 
lem had sent away in chains to Rome again lifted up 
his voice in the hallowed city among his countrymen; 
but with words and arguments suited to their capacity, 
with a strange, borrowed accent, and a tone in which 
reigned no apostolic authority, and a face veiled in very 
love from wayward children who might refuse to hear 
divine and saving truth when it fell from the lips of 
Paul. 

He meets the Hebrew Christians on their own ground. 
His answer is, “ Your new faith gives you Christ, and 
in Christ all you seek, all your fathers sought. In 
Christ, the Son of God, you have an all-sufficient Medi- 
ator, XKearer than angels to the Father, eminent above 
Moses as a benefactor, more sympathizing and more 
prevailing than the high-priest as an intercessor: his 
Sabbath awaits you in heaven; to his covenant the old 
was intended to be subservient; his atonement is the 
eternal reality of which sacrifices are but the passing 
shadow ; his city heavenly, not made with hands. Hay- 
ing him, believe in him with all your heart—with a faith 
in the unseen future strong as that of the saints of old, 
patient under present and prepared for coming woe, full 
of energy, and hope, and holiness, and love.” 
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Such was the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, — 


We do not possess the means of tracing out step by step 
its effect upon them, but we know that the result at 
which it aimed was achieved. The Church at Jerusa- 
lem did not apostatize. It migrated to Pella (Eusebius, 
H. Eccl. iii, 5) ; and there, no longer dwarfed under the 
cold shadow of overhanging Judaism, it followed the 
Hebrew Christians of the Dispersion in gradually enter- 
ing on the possession of the full liberty which the law 
of Christ allows to all. 

The primary design of this epistle, therefore, was to 
dissuade those to whom it is written from relapsing into 
Judaism, and to exhort them to hold fast the truths of 
Christianity which they had received. For this pur- 


pose the apostle shows the superiority of the latter dis-. 


pensation over the former, in that it was introduced by 
one far greater than angels, or than Moses, from whom 
the Jews received their economy (i-iii), and in that it 
affords a more secure and complete salvation to the sin- 
ner than the former (iv-ix). In demonstrating the lat- 
ter position, the apostle shows that in point of dignity, 
perpetuity, sufficiency, and suitableness, the Jewish 
priesthood and sacrifices were far inferior to those of 
Christ, who was the substance and reality, while these 
were but the type and shadow. He shows, also, that by 
the appearance of the antitype the type is necessarily 
abolished; and adduces the important truth that now, 
through Christ, the privilege of personal access to God 
is free to all, On all this he founds an exhortation to 
a life of faith and obedience, and shows that it has ever 
been only by a spiritual recognition and worship of God 
that good men have participated in his favor (xi). The 
epistle concludes, as is usual with Paul, with a series of 
practical exhortations and pious wishes (xii—xiii). 

But this great epistle remains to after times a key- 
stone binding together that succession of inspired men 


which spans over the ages between Moses and John. | 


It teaches the Christian student the substantial identity 
of the revelation of God, whether given through the 
prophets or through the Son; for it shows that God’s 
purposes are unchangeable, however diversely in differ- 
ent ages they have been “reflected in broken and fitful 
rays, glancing back from the troubled waters of the hu- 
man soul.” It is a source of inexhaustible comfort to 
every Christian sufferer in inward perplexity, or amid 
“yeproaches and afflictions.” It is a pattern to every 


Christian teacher of the method in which larger views’ 


should be imparted, gently, reverently, and seasonably, 
to feeble spirits prone to cling to ancient forms, and to 
rest. in accustomed feelings. 

VILL. Literaiwre.—1. Of general introductory treatiges, 
besides the formal Jntroductions of Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
De Wette, Davidson, Bleek, Horne, ete., and the prole- 
gomena in the regular commentaries of Stuart, Alford, 
etc., the following express treatises in volume form may 
be especially named: Ziegler, Minleit. (Gott. 1791, 8vo) ; 
Bratt, De arqum. et auct, etc. (Gryph. 1806, 4to); Sey- 
farth, De Indole, ete. (Lips. 1821, 8vo); Winzer, De Sa= 
cerdotis officio, etc. (Lips. 1825, 4to) ; De Groot, Compa- 
ratio, etc. (Tr. ad Rh, 1826, 8vo); Bleek, Linleit. (Berl. 
1828, 8vo) ; Baumgarten-Crusius, Conjecture, etc. (Jen, 
1829, 4to) ; Gelpe, Vindicia, ete. (L. B. 1832, 8vo) ; Gross- 
mann, De philos. Jud. etc. (Lips. 1834, 4to); Stenglin, 
Zeugnisse, etc. (Bamb. 1835, 8vo); Forster, A postolical 
Authority, ete. (Lond. 1838, 8vo); Thiersch, De Kp. ad 
Hebr. (Marburg, 1848, 8vo) ; Mole, De Christologia, ete. 
(Halle, 1854) ; Wieseler, Untersuchung, etc, (Kiel, 1861, 
8vo); Riehm, Lehrbegr. ete. (1867, 8vo). 

2. The following are special commentaries on the 
whole of the epistle alone, the most important of which 
are here designated by an asterisk (*) prefixed: Atha- 
nasius, Commentaria (in Opp. I, ii); Chrysostom, Homil- 
te (in Opp. xii, 1); Cyril, Commentaria (in Mai, Script. 


Vet. VIM, ii, 147); Alcuin, Leplanatio (in Opp. I, ii); . 


Aquinas, Expositio (in Opp. vii); *Calvin, Commentari- 
us (in Opp.; also in English, by Cotton, Lond. 1608, 4to; 
by a clergyman, London, 1841, 12mo; by Owen, Edinb, 
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1853, 8vo); Zuingle, Annotationes (in Opp. iv, 564); 
(Ecolampadius, Lxplanationes (Argent. 1534, Basil, 1536 
8vo); Megander, A dnotationes (Tig. 1539, 8vo) ; Gran- 
dis, Commentarius (Paris, 1546, 8vo); Bachmeister [ed. 
Streuensee |, Disputatio (Rost. 1569, 8vo; also in Germ. 
Hal. 1755, 8vo); Brentz, Commentarius (Tub, 1571, 4to) ; 
Hyperius, Commentarié (Tig. 1585, fol.) ; Gryneus, Ex- 
planatio (Basil. 1587, 8vo); Buccafoci, Commentarius [in- 
eluding John | (Rom, 1587, 4to); Hunn, Bxegesis (F. ad 
M. 1589, 8vo); De Ribera [concluded by others}, Com- 
mentarius (Salen. 1598, Cologne, 1600, Turin, 1605, 8vo) ; 
Galenus, Commentarius (Duac. 1578, Loy. 1599, 8vo) ; 
Dering, Lectures [on chap. i-vi] (in Works); Cameron, 
Responsiones (in Opp. p. 366); Crell, Commentarius (in 
Opp. ii, 61); Rung, Analysis (Vit. 1600, 8vo); Nahum, 


. Commentarius [including Gal. and Ephes.] (Han. 1602, 


8yo); Rollock, Commentarius (Gen. 1605, 1610, 12mo; 
also Analysis, Edinburgh, 1605, 8vo) ; Junius, Enarratio 
(Heidelberg, 1610, 8vo; also in Opp. i, 1368); De Tena, 
Commentarius (Toledo, 1611, 1617, fol.; with additions 
by others, London, 1661, fol.; also in the Critici Sacri) ; 
Lyser, Commentarius (Vit. 1616, 4to); Capellus, Odser- 
vationes (Sed. 1634, 8yo); Cocceius, Jn. Kp. ad H. (in 
Opp. xii, 315); Alting, Prelectiones [on chap. i-x] (Gn 
Opp.iv); Scultetus, /dew (Fracof. 1634, 8vo); Slichting, 
Commentarius (Rac. 1634, 8vo); Jones, Commentary [in- 
clud. Philem.] (Lond. 1635, fol.) ; Dickson, Hxplanation 
(Aberd. 1635, 1649; Glasg. 1654; Lond. 1839, 8vo); Ra- 
pine, Expositio (Par. 1636, 8vo) ; Guillebert, Paraphrase 
[in French] (Paris, 1638, 8vo) ; Gerhard, Commentarius 
(Jena, 1641, 1661, 4to); Vincent, Commentaria (Paris, 
1644, fol.); Douname, Commentary (London, 1646, fol.) ; 
Lushington, Commentary [chiefly a translation of Crell 
and Slichting] (Lond. 1646, fol.) ; Godeau, Paraphrase 
{in French] (Paris, 1651, 12mo; in English, Lond, 1716, 
12mo) ; Gouge, Commentary (London, 1655, fol.) ; Horne, 
Expositio (Bruns. 1655, 4to); Major, Commentaria (Jen. 
1655, 1668, 4to); Wandalin, Paraphrasis (Hayn. 1656, 
4to); Caspar Streso, Commentarius (Hague, 1661, 4to) ; 
Lamson, Lxposition (Lond. 1662, fol.) ; Owen, Exposition 
[Rabbinical illustrations] (London, 1668-74, 4 vols. fol. ; 
Edinb. 1812-14, 7 vols. 8vo; London, 1840, 4 vols. 8vo; 
Edinb. 1854, 7 vols. 8vo; abridged, London, 1790, 1815, 4 
vols, 8y0); *Seb. Schmid, Commentarius (Argent. 1680, 
Lips. 1698, 4to) ; Maius, Paraphrasis (Giess. 1687, 1700, 
4to); Wittich, /nvestigatio (Amsterd. 1691, 4to); *Van 
Hoeke, Commentarius (Lugd. B. 1693, 4to; in German, 
Frankf. 1707, 4to); Groenwegen, Vytlegginge ( Leyden, 
1693, 1702, 4to) ; Nemeth, Explicatio (Franec. 1695, 1702, 
4to); De Marck, Commentarius [including min. proph. ] 
(Tub. 1696, 5 vols. 4to; 1734, 2 vols. fol.); Ackersloot, 
Vytlegginge (Hag. 1697, 4to; in German, Bremen, 1714, 
4to); Creyghton, Verklaaring (Amst. 1699, 4to) ; Hei- 
degger, Exegetica [including some other books of Serip- 
ture] (Tig. 1700, 1706, 1710, 4to) ; Schomer, Exegesis 
[includ. part of 1 Peter] (Rost. 1701, 4to); Braun, Com- 
mentarius (Amst. 1705, 4to) ; Olearius, Analysis (Lips. 
1706, 4to); Brochmand, Commentarius (Hayn. 1706, 4to); 
Starck, Note (Lips. 1710, 4to) ; *D’Outrein, Verklaaring 
(Amst. 1711, 4to; in German, Frankf. 1713, 1718, 2 vols. 
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He’bron (Heb. Chebron’, ji727, a community ; Sept. 
XeBowr), the name of an important city and of several 
men, also (in a different Heb. form) of a smaller town. 

1. A place in the south of Palestine, situated 20 Ro- 
man miles south of Jerusalem, and the same distance 
north of Beersheba (Eusebius, Onom. s. v. “Apkw); and 
still extant, 18 miles south from Jerusalem, in 31° 32/ 
30// N. lat., 35° 8’ 20’’ E. long., at the height of 2664 
Paris feet above the level of the sea (Schubert). It is 
one of the most ancient cities existing, having been 
built “seven years before Zoan in Egypt,” and being 
mentioned even prior to Damascus (Numb. xiii, 22; Gen. 
xiii, 18; comp. xv, 2). Its earlier name was KIRJATH- 
ARBA, that is, the city of Arba, from Arba, the father of 
‘Anak and of the Anakim who dwelt in and around He- 
bron (Gen. xxiii, 2; Josh. xiv, 15; xy, 3; xxi, 11; Judg. 
i,10). It appears still earlier to have been called Mam~ 
RB, probably from the name of Abraham’s Amoritish 
ally (Gen. xxili, 19; xxxv, 27; comp. xiv, 13, 28); but 
the “oak of Mamre,” where the patriarch so often pitch- 
ed his tent, appears to have been not in, but near He- 
pron. (See below.) The chief interest of this city 
arises from its having been the scene of some of the 
most remarkable events in the lives of the patriarchs. 
Sarah died at Hebron, and Abraham then bought from 
Ephron the Hittite the field and cave of Machpelah, te 
serve as a family tomb (Gen. xxiii, 2-20). The cave is 
still there, and the massive walls of the Haram or 
mosque, within which it lies, form the most remarkable 
object in the whole city. The ancient city lay in a val- 
ley, and the two remaining pools, one of which at least 
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existed in the time of David, serve, with other circum- 
stances, to identify the modern with the ancient site 
(Gen, xxxvii, 14; 2 Sam. iy, 12). Much of the life- 
time of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was spent in this 
neighborhood, where they were all entombed, and it was 
from hence that the patriarchal family departed for 
Egypt by the way of Beersheba (Gen. xxxvii, 14; xlvi, 
1). After the return of the Israelites, the city was taken 
by Joshua and given over to Caleb, who expelled the 
Anakim from its territories (Josh. x, 36, 37; xiv, 6-15; 
xy, 13-14; Judg.i,20). It was afterwards made one of 
the cities of refuge, and assigned to the priests and Le- 
vites (Josh. xx, 7; xxi, 11, 13). David, on becoming 
king of Judah, made Hebron his royal residence. Here 
- he reigned seven years and a half, here most of his sons 
were born, and here he was anointed king over all Israel 
(1 Sam. ii, 1-4, 11;-1 Kings ii, 11; 2 Sam.v,1,3). On 
this extension of his kingdom Hebron ceased to be suffi- 
ciently central, and Jerusalem then became the metrop- 
olis. It is possible that this step excited a degree of 
discontent in Hebron which afterwards encouraged Ab- 
salom to raise in that city the standard of rebellion 
against his father (2 Kings xv, 9,10). Hebron was one 
of the places fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 10) ; 
and after the exile, the Jews who returned to Palestine 
occupied Hebron and the surrounding villages (Neh. xi, 
15). Hebron is not named by the prophets, nor in the 
New Testament; but we learn from the Apocrypha, and 
from Josephus, that it came into the power of the Edom- 
ites, who had taken possession of the south of Judah, 
and was recovered from them by Judas Maccabeeus (1 
Mace. v, 65; Josephus, Ant. xii, 8,6). During the great 
war, Hebron was seized by the rebel Simon Giorides, but 
was recaptured and burnt by Cerealis, an officer of Ves- 
pasian (Joseph. War, iv, 9; vii,9). Josephus describes 
the tombs of the patriarchs as existing in his day; and 
both Eusebius and Jerome, and all subsequent writers 
who mention Hebron down to the time of the Crusades, 
speak of the place chiefly as containing these sepulchres. 
In the course of time, the remarkable structure enclosing 
the tombs of Abraham and the other patriarchs was 
called the “Castle of Abraham ;” and by an easy transi- 
tion, this name came to be applied to the city itself, till 
in the time of the Crusades the names of Hebron and 
Castle of Abraham were used interchangeably. Hence, 
as Abraham is also distinguished among the Moslems by 
the appellation of e/-Khulil, “the Friend” (of God), this 
latter epithet became, among them, the name of the 
city; and they now know Hebron only as el-Khulil 
(Robinson’s Researches, ii,456). Soon after the Crusa- 
ders had taken Jerusalem, Hebron also appears to have 
passed into their hands, and in 1100 was bestowed as a 
fief upon Gerhard of Avennes; but two years after it is 
described as being in ruins (Wilken, Gesch. der Kreuz. ii, 
44; Saewulf, Peregrin. p. 269). In 1167 Hebron was 
raised to the rank of a bishopric (Will. Tyr. xx, 3), and 
the title of bishop of Hebron long remained in the Rom- 
ish Church, for it occurs so late as A.D. 1365, But it 
was merely nominal; for after the capture of Jerusalem 
by Saladin in 1187, Hebron also reverted to the Moslems, 
and has ever since remained in their possession, In the 
modern history of Hebron, the most remarkable circum- 
stance is the part which the inhabitants of the town and 
district took in the rebellion of 1834, and the heavy ret- 
ribution which it brought down upon them. They held 
out to the last, and gave battle to Ibrahim Pasha near 
Solomon's Pools. They were defeated, but retired and 
intrenched themselves in Hebron, which Ibrahim car- 
ried by storm, and gave over to sack and pillage. The 
town has not yet recovered from the blow it then sus- 
tained. In the 14th century pilgrims passed from Sinai 
to Jerusalem direct through the desert by Beersheba 
and Hebron. Tn the following century this route seems 
to have been abandoned for that by Gaza; yet the pil- 
grims sometimes took Hebron in their way, or visited it 
from Gaza. The travellers of that period describe as 
existing here an immense charitable establishment, or 
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er condiments, were daily distributed to all comers, with- 
out distinction of age or religion, at the annual expense 
of 20,000 ducats. Hebron continued to be occasionally 
visited by European travellers down to the latter part 
of the 17th century, but from that time till the present 
century it appears to have been little frequented by 
them. The principal travellers who have been more re- 
cently there are Seetzen, Ali Bey, Irby and Mangles, 
Poujoulat, Monro, Stephens, Paxton, Lord Lindsay, Rus- 
segger, Schubert, Dr. Robinson, Dr. Olin, De Saulcy, 
Stanley, ete. 

The town of Hebron lies low on the sloping sides of a 
narrow valley (of Mamre), surrounded by rocky hills. 
This is thought to be the “valley of Eshcol,” whence 
the Jewish spies got the great bunch of grapes (Numb. 
xiii, 23). Its sides are still clothed with luxuriant vine- 
yards, and its grapes are considered the finest in South- 
ern Palestine. Groves of gray olives, and some other 
fruit-trees, give variety to the scene. The valley runs 
from north to south; and the main quarter of the town, 
surmounted by the lofty walls of the venerable Haram, 
lies partly on the eastern slope (Gen. xxxvii, 14; comp. 
xxiii, 19). The houses are all of stone, solidly built, flat- 
roofed, each haying one or two small cupolas, The town 
has no walls. The streets are narrow, seldom more than 
two or three yards in width; the pavement, where one 
exists, is rough and difficult. The shops are well fur- 
nished, better indeed than those of towns of the same 
class in Egypt, and the commodities are of a very simi- 
lar description. The only display of local manufactures 
is the produce of the glass-works, for which the place 
has long been celebrated in these parts. Gates are 
placed not only at the entrance of the city, but in differ- 
ent parts of the interior, and are closed at night for the 
better preservation of order, as well as to prevent com- 
munication between the different quarters. 

There are nine mosques in Hebron, none of which 
possess any architectural or other interest, with the ex- 
ception of the massive structure which is built over the 
tombs of the patriarchs. This is esteemed by the Mos- 
lems one of their holiest places, and Christians are rig- 
orously excluded from it. The only Europeans who, 
until a late period, have found their way to the interior, 
were Ali Bey and Giovanni Finati, the Italian servant of 
Mr. Bankes. The best account of it is that furnished 
by the Rev. V. Monro, who states that “the mosque, 
which covers the cave of Machpelah, and contains the 
patriarchal tombs, is a square building, with little exter- 
nal decoration, at the south end of the town. Behind it 
is a small cupola, with eight or ten windows, beneath 
which is the tomb of Esau, excluded from the privilege 
of lying among the patriarchs. Ascending from the 
street, at the corner of the mosque, you pass through an 
arched way by a flight of steps to a wide platform, at 
the end of which is another short ascent; to the left is 
the court, out of which, to the left again, you enter the 
mosque. The dimensions within are about forty paces 
by twenty-five. Immediately on the right of the door 
is the tomb of Sarah, and beyond it that of Abraham, 
having a passage between them into the court. Corre- 
sponding with these, on the opposite side of the mosque, 
are those of Isaac and Rebekah, and behind them is a 
recess for prayer, and a pulpit. These tombs resemble 
small huts, with a window on each side and folding- 
doors in front, the lower parts of which are of wood, 
and the upper of iron or bronze bars plated. Within 
each of these is an imitation of the sarcophagus that 
lies in the cave below the mosque, which no one is al- 
lowed to enter. Those seen aboye resemble coffins with 
pyramidal tops, and are covered with green silk, lettered 
with verses from the Koran. The doors of these tombs 
are left constantly open; but no one enters those of the 
women—at least men do not. In the mosque is a balda- 
kin, supported by four columns, over an octagonal figure 
of black and white marble inlaid, around a small hole in 
the pavement, through which a chain passes from the 
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top of the canopy to a lamp continually burning to give 
ght in the cave of Machpelah, where the actual sar- 
cophagi rest, At the upper end of the court is the 
chief place of prayer; and on the opposite side of the 
mosque are two larger tombs, where are deposited the 
bodies of Jacob and Leah” (Summer’s Ramble, i, 245), 
The cave itself he does not describe, nor does it appear 
that even Moslems are admitted to it; for Ali Bey (a 
Spaniard travelling as a Moslem) does not even mention 
the cave below while describing the shrines of the 
mosque. John Sanderson (A.D, 1601) expressly says 
that none might enter, but that persons might view it, 
as far as the lamp allowed, through the hole at the top, 
Moslems being furnished with more light for the pur- 
pose than Jews. At an earlier period, however, when 
the Holy Land was in the power of the Christians, ac- 
cess was not denied; and Benjamin of Tudela says that 
the sarcophagi above ground were shown to the gener- 
ality of pilgrims as what they desired to see; but if a 
rich Jew offered an additional fee, “an iron door is open- 
ed, which dates from the time of our forefathers who 
rest in peace, and, with a burning taper in his hands, 
the visitor descends into a first cave, which is empty, 
traverses a second in the same state, and at last reaches 
a third, which contains six sepulchres, those of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of Sarah, Rebekah, and 
Leah, one opposite the other. All these sepulchres bear 
inscriptions, the letters being engraved; thus, upon that 
of Abraham: ‘ This is the sepulchre of our father Abra- 
ham, upon whom be peace; even so upon that of Isaac 
and all the other sepulchres. A lamp burns in the cave 
and upon the sepulchres continually, both night and 
day; and you there see tubs filled with the bones of Is- 
raelites; for it is a custom of the house of Israel to bring 
hither the bones and relies of their forefathers, and leave 
them there, unto this day” (/tinerury, i, 77; ed. Asher, 
Berlin, 1840). The identity of this place with the cave 
of Machpelah is one of the few local traditions in Pales- 
tine which even Dr. Robinson suffers to pass without 
dispute, and may therefore be taken for granted. M. 
Pierotti, an engineer to the pasha of Jerusalem, has 
lately had an opportunity of leisurely examining the 
building; and in the spring of the year 1862 the prince 
of Wales and his suite were allowed to visit the inte- 
rior, of which a description is given in App. li to Stan- 
ley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, pt. i: “We reached 
the south-eastern corner of the massive wall of inclosure. 
. .. Up the steep flight of the exterior staircase, gazing 
close at hand on the polished surface of the wall, amply 
justifying Josephus’s account of the marble-like appear- 
ance of the huge stones which compose it, we rapidly 
mounted. At the head of the staircase, which by its 
long ascent showed that the platform of the mosque was 
on the uppermost slope of the hill, and therefore above 
the level where, if anywhere, the sacred cave would be 
found, a sharp turn at once brought us within the pre- 
cincts, and revealed to us for the first time the wall from 
the inside... . We passed at once through an open 
court into the mosque. With regard to the building 
itself, two points at once became apparent. First, it 
was clear that it had been originally a Byzantine church, 
To any one acquainted with the cathedral of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, and with the monastic churches of 
Mount Athos, this is evident from the double narthex, 
or portico, and from the four pillars of the nave. Sec- 
ondly, it was clear that it had been converted at a much 
‘later period into a mosque. .« - I now proceed to de- 
scribe the tombs of the patriarchs, premising always 
that these tombs, like all those in Mussulman mosques, 
and, indeed, like most tombs in Christian churches, do 
not profess to be the actual places of sepulture, but are 
merely monuments or cenotaphs in honor of the dead 
who lie beneath. Each is inclosed with a separate 
chapel or shrine, closed with gates or railings similar to 
those which surround or enclose the special chapels or 
royal tombs in Westminster Abbey. T he first two of 
these shrines or chapels are contained in the inner por- 
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tico, or narthex, before the entrance into the actual 
building of the mosque. In the recéss on the right is 
the shrine of Abraham, in the recess on the left that of 
Sarah, each guarded by silver gates. The shrine of 
Sarah we were requested not to enter, as being that of a 
woman, <A pall lay over it. The shrine of Abraham, 
after a momentary hesitation, was thrown open. The 
chamber is cased in marble. The so-called tomb con- 
sists of a coffin-like structure, about six feet high, built 
up of plastered stone or marble, and hung with three 
carpets — green embroidered with gold. Within the 
area of the church or mosque were shown the tombs of 
Isaac and Rebekah. They are placed under separate 
chapels, in the walls of which are windows, and of which 
the gates are grated, not with silver, but iron bars. 
Their situation, planted as they are in the body of the 
mosque, may indicate their Christian origin. In almost 
all Mussulman sanctuaries, the tombs of distinguished 
persons are placed, not in the centre of the building, but 
in the corners. To Rebekah’s tomb the same decorous 
rule of the exclusion of male visitors naturally applied 
as in the case of Sarah’s. But on requesting to see the 
tomb of Isaac, we were entreated not to enter. . . . The 
chapel, in fact, contains nothing of interest; but I men- 
tidn this story both for the sake of the singular senti- 
ment which it expresses, and also because it well illus- 
trates the peculiar feeling which has tended to preserve 
the sanctity of the place—an awe, amounting to terror, 
of the great personages who lay beneath, and who 
would, it was supposed, be sensitive to any disrespect 
shown to their graves. and revenge it accordingly. The 
shrines of Jacob and Leah were shown in recesses, cor- 
responding to those of Abraham and Sarah, but in a 
separate cloister opposite the entrance of the mosque. 
. . . It will be seen that up to this point no mention 
has been made of the subject of the greatest interest, 
namely, the sacred cave itself, in which one at least of 
the patriarchal family may possibly still repose intact— 
the embalmed body of Jacob. It may well be supposed 
that to this object our inquiries throughout were direct- 
ed. One indication alone of the cavern beneath was 
visible. In the interior of the mosque, at the corner of 
the shrine of Abraham, was a small circular hole, about 
eight inches across, of which one foot above the pave- 
ment was built of strong masonry, but of which the 
lower part, as far as we could see and feel, was of the 
living rock. This cavity appeared to open into a dark 
space beneath, and that space (which the guardians of 
the mosque believed to extend under the whole plat- 
form) can hardly be anything else than the ancient cav- 
ern of Machpelah. This was the only aperture which 
the guardians recognised. Once, they said, 2500 years 
ago, a servant of a great king had penetrated through 
some other entrance. He descended in full possession 
of his faculties and of remarkable corpulence; he return- 
ed blind, deaf, withered, and crippled. Since then the 
entrance was closed, and this aperture alone was left, 
partly for the sake of suffering the holy air of the cave 
to escape into the mosque, and be scented by the faith- 
ful; partly for the sake of allowing a lamp to be let 
down by a chain, which we saw suspended at the mouth, 
to burn upon the sacred cave. We asked whether it 
could not be lighted now. ‘No,’ they said; ‘ the saint 
likes to have a lamp at night, but not in the full day- 
light’ With that glimpse into the dark void we and 
the world without must for the present be satisfied. 
Whether any other entrance is known to the Mussul- 
mans themselves must be a matter of doubt. The orig- 
inal entrance to the cave if it is now to be found at all, 
must probably be on the southern face of the hill, be- 
tween the mosque and the gallery containing the shrine 
of Joseph, and entirely obstructed by the ancient Jew- 
ish wall, probably built across it for this very purpose.” 
This account is somewhat at variance with the results 
of the researches of M. Pierotti, who states, in a letter to 
the London Times, April 30, 1862, “The true entrance to 
the patriarchs’ tomb is to be seen close to the western 
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wall of the enclosure, and near the north-west corner; it 
is guarded by a very thick iron railing, and I was not 
allowed to go near it. I observed that the Mussulmans 
themselves did not go very near it. In the court oppo- 
site the entrance-gate of the mosque there is an open- 
ing, through which I was allowed to go down for three 
steps, and I was able to ascertain by sight and touch 
that the rock exists there, and to conclude it to be about 
five feet thick. From the short observations I could 
make during my brief descent, as also from the consid- 
eration of the east wall of the mosque, and the little in- 
formation I extracted from the chief santon, who jeal- 
ously guards the sanctuary, I consider that a part of the 


grotto exists under the mosque, and that the other part | 


is under the court, but at a lower level than that lying 
under the mosque.” See MACHPELAH. 

The court in which the mosque stands is surrounded 
by an extensive and lofty wall, formed of large stones, 
and strengthened by square buttresses. This wall is the 
greatest antiquity in Hebron, and even Dr, Robinson 
supposes that it may be substantially the same which is 
mentioned by Josephus (Ant. i, 14; War, iv, 9,7), and 
by Eusebius and Jerome (Oxomast. s. v. Arboch), as the 
sepulchre of Abraham. A common Moslem tomb in the 
neighborhood of Hebron passes as the tomb of Abner. 
He was certainly interred in this city (2 Sam. ili, 32); 
and the head of Ishbosheth, after his assassination, was 
deposited in the same sepulchre (2 Sam. iv, 12); but 
there is slight evidence in favor of the tradition which 
professes to point out this locality to the modern travel- 
ler. Besides this venerable wall, there is nothing at 
Hebron bearing the stamp of antiquity save two reser- 
voirs for rain-water outside the town. One of these is 
just without the southern gate, in the bottom of the val- 
ley. It is a large basin 133 feet square, and 21 feet 8 
inches deep. It is built of hewn limestone of very solid 
workmanship, and obviously of ancient date.. The depth 
of water of course varies at different times of the year: 
in May it is 14 feet. The descent is by flights of steps 
at the four corners, by which the water is brought up in 
vessels and skins, and poured out into troughs for the 
flocks, or carried away for domestic uses. Just at the 
north end of the main part of the town is another and 
smaller pool, also sccupying the bed of the valley, and 
measuring 85 feet by 55, with a depth of 184 feet, con- 
taining (in May) 7 feet of water. These cisterns, which 
are connected with no perennial springs, and which are 
filled only by the rains, seem (at least in summer) to be 
the main dependence of the inhabitants for water, al- 
though that of the larger pool is neither clear nor clean. 
As these pools are doubtless of high antiquity, one of 
them is in all likelihood the “pool of Hebron” over 
which David hanged up the assassins of Ishbosheth (2 
Sam. iv, 12). 

The present population of Hebron has not been clear- 
ly ascertained, but is probably about 5000. Most of the 
inhabitants are Moslems, of fierce and intolerant char- 
acter, ‘There are no resident Christians. The Jews 
amount to about 50 families, mostly natives of different 
countries of Europe, who have emigrated to this place 
for the purpose of haying their bones laid near the sep- 
ulchres of their illustrious ancestors, They have two 
Synagogues and several schools. As usual, they have a 
quarter of the city to themselves, where the streets are 
narrow and filthy, and the houses mean. In a few in- 
stances, however, they are in tolerable repair, and white- 
washed. 

The environs of Hebron are very fertile. Vineyards 
and plantations of fruit-trees, chiefly olive-trees, cover 
the valleys and arable grounds; while the tops and sides 
of the hills, although stony, are covered with rich pas- 
tures, which support a great number of cattle, sheep, 
and goats, constituting an important branch of the in- 
dustry and wealth of Hebron. The hill-country of Ju- 
dah, of which it is the capital, is indeed highly produc- 
tive, and under a paternal government would be capa- 
ble of sustaining a large population, That it did so 
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once is manifest from the great number and extent of 4 


ruined terraces and dilapidated towns. It is at present 
abandoned, and cultivation ceases at the distance of two 
miles north of the town. The hills then become coy- 
ered with prickly and other stunted trees, which furnish 
Bethlehem and other villages with wood. About a mile 
from the town, up the valley, is one of the largest oak- 
trees in Palestine. It stands quite alone in the midst 
of the vineyards. It is 23 feet in girth, and its branch- 
es cover a space 90 feet in diameter. This, say some, 
is the very tree beneath which Abraham pitched his 
tent; but, however this may be, it still bears the name 
of the patriarch (Porter’s Handbook, p. 67 sq.). See 
Oak. 

2. The third son of Kohath the Levite, and hence 
the uncle of Moses (Exod. vi, 18; 1 Chron. vi, 2,18; xv, 
9; xxii, 12,19). B.C. ante 1738. His descendants are 
called HEBRONITES (Numb. iii, 27, etc.). 

3. A son of Mareshah, and apparently grandson of 
Caleb of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 42,43). B.C. post 1612. 

4. (Heb. bron’, \i733, prob. for J7322, Abdon, as 
many MSS. read; Sept. EBody, Vulg. Abran.) A town 
on the northern border of Asher (Josh. xix, 28); pos- 
sibly the same (Keil, Comment. in loc.) elsewhere (Josh. 
xxi, 30) called ABDON (q. V.). 


He’bronite (Heb. Chebroni’, "272M, Sept. XeBowr 
and X¢Bowvi, Vulg. Hebronite), a designation of the de- 
scendants of HepRon, the third son of Kohath, who was 
the second son of Levi, the younger brother of Amram, 
father of Moses and Aaron (Exod. vi, 18; Numb. iii, 19; 
1 Chron. vi, 2,18; xxiii, 12). The immediate children 
of Hebron are not mentioned by name (comp. Exod. vi, 
21,22), but he was the founder of a “family” (mishpa- 
chah) of Hebronites (Numb. iii, 27; xxvi, 58; 1 Chron. 
XxXvi, 23, 30,31) or Bene-Hebron (1 Chron. xv, 9; xxiii, 
19), who are often mentioned in the enumerations of the 
Levites in the passages above cited. JERIAH was the 
head of the family in the time of David (1 Chron. xxiii, 
19; xxvi, 31; xxiv, 23: in the last of these passages 


the name of Hebron does not now exist in the Hebrew, © 


but has been supplied in the A.V. from the other lists). 
In the last year of Dayid’s reign we find them settled at 
Jazer, in Gilead (a place not elsewhere named as a Le- 
vitical city), “mighty men of valor” oon 523), 2700 in 
number, who were superintendents for the king over the 
two and a half tribes in regard to all matters sacred and 
secular (1 Chron. xxvi, 31,32). At the same time 1700 
of the family under Hashabiah held the same office on 
the west of Jordan (ver. 30). 


Heckewelder, Joun Gorruies Ernestvs, a dis- 
tinguished Moravian missionary among the Indians of 
North America, born at Bedford, England, Mar. 12, 1748, 
where his father, who had fled from Moravia for the 
sake of religious liberty, was engaged in the service of 
the Church. On the 2d of April, 1754, young Hecke- 
welder came to America with his parents. At the age 
of nineteen years (1762) he accompanied Christian Fred- 
erick Post, an Indian teacher and colonial agent, to 
the Tuscarawas Valley, in Ohio, where they attempted 
to establish a mission among the natives. This enter- 
prise proving a failure, Heckewelder labored for some 
time as the assistant of David Zeisberger, on the Sus- 
quehanna. In the spring of 1771 he joined this illus- 
trious evangelist at Friedenstadt, on the Beaver Creek, 
Pa., and for the next fifteen years shared all the hard- 


ships, sufferings, and triumphs of the Indian mission, at 


its various stations in Ohio and Michigan. See Zrts- 
BERGER, DAyip. In the course of this period he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah Ohneberg (July 4, 1780), at Salem, Ohio, 
which was probably the first wedding ever solemnized 
in that state. Having severed his connection with the 
mission (October, 1786) on account of his wife’s feeble 
health, he was appointed (1788) agent of the “ Society 
of the United Brethren for propagating the Gospel 


among the Heathen” [see Errwxtn, Jonn], and made 
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repeated but. unsuccessful attempts, in consequence of 


the Indian War, to survey a tract of land in the Tusca- 
rawas Valley, granted to the Christian Indians by Con- 
gress as an indemnification for their losses in the Revo- 
lution. In 1792 and 1793 he was twice appointed as- 
sistant peace commissioner by the United States goy- 
ernment, and was active in aiding the other commission- 
ers to bring about a pacification, These humane efforts, 
however, proved abortive, and the war continued, end- 
ing in the total defeat of the Western tribes. In 1801 
he settled at Gnadenhiitten, Ohio, and devoted himself 
to the duties of his agency until 1810, when he resigned. 
The rest of his life he spent at Bethlehem in literary la- 
bors, producing two works, namely, An Account of" the 
History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations 
who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the neighboring 
States (Philadelphia, 1818; transl. into French by Du- 
ponceau, Paris, 1822, 8vo); and A Narrative of the Mis- 
sion of the United Brethren among the Delaware and Mo- 
hegan Indians (Philadelphia, 1820), He died January 
31, 1823. General Cass criticised his writings in the 
North Amer. Review, vol. xxvi. See also Rondthaler, 
Life of Heckewelder (Phila. 1847,12mo). (EE. de S.) 


Hedding, Exisan, D.D., a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Pine Plains, N. Y., June 
7, 1780. Trained religiously by a pious mother, he was 
converted on the Vergennes Circuit, Vermont, in 1798, 
and in 1800 was licensed to preach. His early labors 
in the itinerant ministry were full of toil and privation, 
and he often met with fierce persecution; but powerful 
revivals followed his ministry, especially in Vermont and 
New Hampshire. On the 16th of June, 1801, he was 
admitted on trial in the New York Annual Conference, 
and appointed to Plattsburg Circuit ; in 1802 to Fletcher ; 
in 1803 to Bridgewater Circuit, New Hampshire; after 
which his work as a preacher lay wholly in New Eng- 
land. In 1807 he was made presiding elder of the New 
Hampshire District. The country was mountainous, 
newly settled, and poor; and Mr. Hedding’s whole re- 


ceipts for the first year were $4 25, besides his travelling | 


expenses. In 1808 he was elected a delegate to the 
General Conference held at Baltimore. A plan for a 
“delegated” General Conference was discussed by this 
body, and at first rejected; a rupture seemed immi- 
nent, but a reconsideration was brought about, largely 
through Hedding’s influence, and the plan was finally 
adopted. In 1809 he was appointed to the New Lon- 
don District, and in 1810 he married. In the ten 
years before his marriage he travelled 3000 miles a year, 
and preached nearly every day. His pay for this time 
averaged $45 per annum. “The circuits were large, 
often requiring three to five hundred miles to complete 
one round, and this round was completed in from two to 
six weeks, during which a sermon was to be preached 
and a class met daily; and often three sermons and 
three classes to be attended on the Sabbath. The jour- 
neys, too, were performed ... on horseback, through 
rough and miry ways, and through wildernesses where 
no road as yet had been cast up. Rivers and swamps 
were to be forded. Nor could the journey be delayed. 
On, on, must the itinerant press his way, through the 
drenching rains of summer, the chilling sleet of spring 
or autumn, and the driving blasts or piercing cold of 
winter; and often amid perils, weariness, hunger, and al- 
most nakedness, carrying the Bread of Life to the lost 
and perishing. And then, when the day of toil was end- 
ed, in the creviced hut of the frontier settler, the weary 
itinerant, among those of kindred hearts and sympathies, 
found a cordial though humble place of repose.” . . - - 
“For twenty-four years before his election to the epts- 
copacy he received his annual appointments at Confer- 
ence, and prosecuted the duties assigned him on circuits, 
and stations, and presiding elders’ districts. The fields 
of his labor lay, after the first few years, wholly in the 
New-England States; and when the New-England Con- 
ference was separated from New York, he became iden- 
tified with that work. In the introduction and estab- 
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lishment of Methodism in New England—itself one of 
the most romantic, as it is perhaps the best recorded 
portion of Methodist history—he was an active and most 
efficient agent, and in its stirring scenes and forlorn but 
heroic labors he spent the flower of his manhood; and 
upon it, no doubt, he left the impress of his own great 
spirit, which remains his noblest and most enduring 
monument.” From 1808 to 1824 he was a delegate to 
every General Conference, and was always eminent in 
influence and power at the sessions of that body. In 
the “Presiding Elder Question” at the Conferences of 
1820 and 1824, he stood with those who favored the 
election of presiding elders by the Conferences; but his 
zeal in the cause never degenerated into rashness, or be- 
came liable to the charge of disloyalty. In 1824 he was 
elected bishop. He accepted the office with great reluc- 
tance, and filled it with the most distinguished ability 
and acceptance for 26 years. “In the exercise of the epis- 
copal functions he developed rare qualifications as a pre- 
siding officer, and especially as an expounder of ecclesi- 
astical law. The soundness of his views upon the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church was so fully and so 
universally conceded, that in the end he became almost 
an oracle in these respects, and his opinions are regarded 
with profound veneration. As a theologian and divine, 
his views were comprehensive, logical, and well matured. 
Not only had they been elaborated with great care, but 
the analysis was very distinct; and the successive steps 
were not only clearly defined in the original analysis, 
but distinct even in the minutie of their detail. His 
discourses were after the same pattern—an example of 
neatness, order, perspicuity, and completeness. From 
the year 1844, age and increasing infirmities compelled 
him to seek relief from the heavy burden of labor he 
had previously preformed, and his visits to the Annual 
Conferences became less frequent. Yet his labors and 
responsibilities were still very great. He was almost 
incessantly sought unto by ministers in almost every 
part of the United States for counsel and assistance, and 
for information upon points of ecclesiastical law and in the 
administration of discipline.” In 1850 he had a severe 
attack of acute disease, but he partially recovered, and 
lingered, after suffering severely, until the 9th of April, 
1852, when he died in peace and triumph at his home in 
Poughkeepsie. His intellect suffered neither weakness 
nor obscuration to the last. “About three o’clock in the 
morning, a change took place betokening the near ap- 
proach of death. Early in the morning his sufferings 
were great; his extremities were cold, and his death ag- 
ony was upon him; but his intellectual powers—con- 
sciousness, perception, memory, reason, were unaffected. 
Several Christian friends witnessed his dying struggles, 
and the glorious triumph of his abiding faith. The Rey. 
M. Richardson came in, and inquired whether his pros- 
pect was clear; he replied with great emphasis, ‘ Oh 
yes, yes, Yes! I have been wonderfully sustained of 
late, beyond the usual degree.’ After a pause, he add- 
ed, ‘I trust in Christ, and he does not disappoint me. I 
feel him, I enjoy him, and I look forward to an inherit- 
ance in his kingdom.” A full account of the labors of 
this great and good man will be found in the Life and 
Times of the Rev. E. Hedding, D.D., by D.W. Clark, D.D. 
(New York, 1855, 8vo; reviewed by Dr. Curry in the 
Methodist Quarterly, Oct. 1855); see also Stevens, His- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; Sprague, An- 
nals, vii, 354; North American Review, \xxxii, 349. 
Hedge, the rendering in the A. V. (besides deriva- 
tives from ntic) or 720 rendered as a verb), 1, of three 
words from the same root (775), which, as well as their 
Greek equivalent (poaypidc), denotes simply that which 
surrounds or encloses, whether it be a stone wall (773, 
ge'der, Prov. xxiv, 31; Ezek. xlii, 10) or a fence of other 
materials. “7A, gader’, and 1733, gederch’, are used 
of the hedge of a vineyard (Numb. xxii, 24; Psa. Ixxxix, 
40; 1 Chron. iv, 23); and the latter is employed to de- 
scribe the wide walls of stone, or fences of thorn, which 
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served as a shelter for sheep in winter and summer 
(Numb, xxxii, 16). The stone walls which surround 
the sheepfolds of modern Palestine are frequently crown- 
ed with sharp thorns (Thomson, Land and Book, i, 299), 
a custom at least as ancient as the time of Homer (Od. 
xiv, 10), when a kind of prickly pear (axepdoc) was 
used for that purpose, as well as for the fences of corn- 
fields at a later period (Arist. Hecl. 355), In order to 
protect the vineyards from the ravages of wild beasts 
(Psa. Ixxx, 12), it was customary to surround them with 
a wall of loose stones or mud (Matt. xxi, 33; Mark xii, 
1), which was a favorite haunt of serpents (Wecles. x, 8), 
and a retreat for locusts from the cold (Nah. ii, 17). 
Such walls are described by Maundrell as surrounding 
the gardens of Damascus. “They are built of great 
pieces of earth, made in the fashion of brick and hard- 
ened in the sun. In their dimensions they are each 
two yards long and somewhat more than one broad, and 
half a yard thick. Two rows of these, placed one upon 
another, make a cheap, expeditious, and, in this dry 
country, a durable wall” (arly Travels in Pal. p. 487). 
A wall or fence of this kind is clearly distinguished in 
Isa. vy, 5 from the tangled hedge, 2, maw", mesukah’ 
(131073, Mic. vii, 4), which wes planted as an addition- 
al safeguard to the vineyard (comp. Ecclus. xxviii, 24), 
and was composed of the thorny shrubs with which 
Palestine abounds. The prickly pear, a species of cac- 
tus, so frequently employed for this purpose in the East 
at present, is believed to be of comparatively modern in- 
troduction. The aptness of the comparison of a tangled 
hedge of thorn to the difficulties which a slothful man 
conjures up as an excuse for his inactivity will at once 
be recognised (Prov. xv, 19; comp. Hos. ii, 6). The 
narrow paths between the hedges of the vineyards and 
gardens, “with a fence on this side and a fence on that 
side” (Numb. xxii, 24), are distinguished from the 
“highways,” or more frequented tracks, in Luke xiv, 23 
(Hackett, Illustra. of Scripture, p. 166; Trench, On the 
Purables, p. 193).—Smith, s. v. 


Hedge, Levi, LL.D., a professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, was born in 1777 at Hardwick, Mass. He grad- 
uated at Harvard University in 1792. “ THis whole life, 
from his childhood, may be said to have been connected 
with the University. In 1795 he was appointed tutor, 
and subsequently received the appointment of perma- 
nent tutor; in 1810 he was made college professor of 
logic and metaphysics; and in 1827 he was transferred 
to the Alford professorship of natural religion, moral 
philosophy, and civil polity. In 1830 he was compelled 
by an attack of paralysis to resign his position. He 
died Jan, 3, 1844, He is remembered by many pupils 
as a faithful instructor and kind friend.” He published 
a“System of Logic” (1818, 18mo), which passed through 
several editions, and has been translated into German. 
He was the father of Dr. F. H. Hedge, an eminent Uni- 
tarian minister.—Christian Examiner, xxxvi, 299. 

Hedio, Gaspar or Caspar, one of the early Ger- 
man Reformers, was born at Ettlingen, Baden, in 1494. 
Ife studied theology at Freiburg and Basle, where in 
1519 he sustained, in presence of Capito, the theses af- 
terwards printed under the title Conclusiones ex Evan- 
gelica Scriptura et vetert utriusque linguee theologia mu- 
tuatas disp. Caspar Hedio (1519, fol.). They are 24 in 
number, treating on the attributes of God and predesti- 
nation, and evince a decided tendency towards the Ref- 
ormation. In 1520 he began to correspond with Lu- 
ther and Zwingle; in the same year he was called to 
Mentz on the recommendation of Capito, and was made 
court preacher and vicar to the archbishop. He resign- 
ed his offices in 1523, and retired to Strasburg. The 
chapter of that city offered him the pulpit of the cathe- 
dral, but the bishop refused to confirm the offer until 
Hedio had promised to confine himself to preaching the 
Word of God. His preaching was very popular, because 
it was simple and Biblical. He was naturally timid, 
and incapable of taking a leading part in the religious 
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movement then going on; but his services as coadjutor 
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to Bucer and Capito in consolidating the Reformation in 
Strasburg were very great. In 1551 he was sent, with 
Lenglin and Séll, to confer with the German theologians 
on the subject of the Confession of Faith. He died at 
Strasburg Oct. 17, 1552. Among his writings are Chron- 
icon Germanicum, oder Beschr. aller alten christl. Kirchen 
bis aufs Jahr 1545 (Strasb. 1530, 3 vols. fol.) :—Smarag- 
di abbatis Commentarii in Evangelia et Epistolas, which 
he translated himself into German :—Chronicon abbatis - 
Urspergensis correctum, et Paralipomena addita ab anno 
1230 ad ann. 1537, translated also into German by him- 
self :—Sententie Ph. Melanchthonis, Mart. Buceri, Gasp. 
Hedionis et aliorum de pace Ecclesie, ann. 1534 (1607, 
8vo). Melchior Adam considers him also as the trans- 
lator of the histories of Eusebius, Hegesippus, and Jose- 
phus, and other works. See Melchior Adam, Vite Ger- 
manorum Philosophorum (Heidelberg, 1615-1620, 4 vols. 
8vo),i,116; Haag, La France Protestante; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxiii, 718. (J. N. P.) 

Hedschra or Hedjra. See Hecira. 

Heduosmon. See Mint. 

Hedwig, Sr., was the daughter of Agnes and Ber- 
thold, duke of Carinthia. She married Henry, duke of 
Poland and Silesia, by whom she had three sons and 
three daughters. They afterwards made a vow of chas- 
tity, Henry becoming priest and subsequently bishop, 
while Hedwig entered a Cistercian convent near Treb- 
nitz, without, however, taking the veil. She died there 
October 15, 1243, and was buried in the convent. She 
was canonized by pope Clement IV in 1267 (or 1268). 
She is commemorated on the 17th of October. See Ar- 
naud d’Andilly, Vie des Saints illustres ; Hoefer, Nowv. 
Biog. Générale, xxiii, 728. 

Heerbrand, Jaxon, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born at Giengen Aug. 12,1521. After studying at Ulm 
and Wittenberg, he was ordained at Tiibingen, from 
whence he was banished for objecting to the Interim; 
but he was soon recalled, and made pastor of Herren- 
berg. In 1551, duke Christopher sent him as one of the 
theological delegates to the Council of Trent. Charles, 
prince of Baden, employed him in reforming the church- 
es in his dominions, and in 1560 he was chosen professor 
of divinity at Tubingen, where he died May 22, 1600. 
Of his works, which are numerous both in German and 
Latin, the principal is Compendium Theologie (Tiibin- 
gen, 1578, fol., often reprinted), a work which long held 
its place as a text-book. The negotiations between the 
Tiibingen theologians of that time and the patriarch of 
Constantinople caused this compend to be translated 
into Greek (by M. Crusius), and to be sent to Constanti- 
nople. The Greek traslation was published, together 
with the original, at Wittenberg in 1782. His oppo- 
nents used to call him, on account of his polemical zeal, 
Hollbrand (*hell-fire”). See Melchior Adam, Vit. The- 
ologorum, i, 137 ; Hook, Eccl. Biography, vol. v.; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. v, 627. 

Heermann, Jonny, a Silesian Protestant pastor 
and hymn writer, was born at Rauten, Silesia, Oct. 11, 
1585. At school he displayed early talent. In 1611 he 
became pastor at Kében. During the Thirty Years’ 
War Silesia was the seat of war and plunder, and Heer- 
mann was often obliged to conceal himself to save his 
life. He gave up his pastoral charge at Kében in 1638, 
and died Feb. 17, 1647. In the height of his troubles 
in 1630, he published a volume of hymns under the title 
Devoti Musica Cordis, and his productions afterwards 
were very numerous, Heermann’s hymns are “ distin- 
guished by great depth and tenderness of feeling, by an 
intense love of the Saviour, and by humility, while in 
form they are sweet and musical.” Many of them are 
still in use in Germany, and some have been translated 
into English. Two of them—“A Song of Tears” and 
“A Song of Comfort” —together with several hymns 
written during his last illness, are given in Winkworth, 
Christian Singers of Germany, p. 197 sq,. with a sketch 
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Bk the life of Heermann. Others are given in Miss 
Winkworth, Lyra Germanica, and in Schaff, Christ in 
Song (N. York, 1869). A selection from his hymns, in 
German, may be found in Wackernagel, Heermann’s 
geistliche Lieder (Stuttgardt, 1856). Of his other works 
we mention Heptalogus Christi (on the seven words on 
the cross), Breslau, 1619; new edit. Berlin, 1856, 

He’gai (Heb. Hegay’, "37, perh, eunuch, Esth. ii, 8, 
15; Sept. Pai, Vulg. Eyeus) or He’gé (Heb. id. 830, 
ilem, Esth, ii, 3; Sept. omits, Vulg. Eyeus), the eunuch 
having charge of the harem of Xerxes, and the prepa- 
ration of the females sought as concubines for him. 
B.C. 479. Winer (Worterd. s. v.) thinks he may be the 
same with Hegias (Hyiae), who is mentioned by Cte- 
sias (Perseus, 24) as present at the check of the Persian 
army at Thermopyl. 


Hegel, Grora WILHELM Friepricn, the greatest 
of modern German metaphysicians. The following 
sketch of his life is modified from the English Cyclope- 
dia. He was born at Stuttgardt Aug. 27, 1770, and was 
educated at the gymnasium of his native city. From 
1788 to 1793 he studied at Tiibingen, where he had for 
his class-fellow the illustrious Schelling; and where he 
acquired not only a knowledge of the history of philoso- 
phy, but also a thorough acquaintance with the natu- 
ral and political sciences. Upon being admitted doctor 
in philosophy, he accepted an engagement as private 
tutor, in which capacity he lived for some years, first in 
Switzerland, and afterwards at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
until, on the death of his father in 1800, he was enabled, 
by the inheritance of a small patrimony, to devote him- 
self to the study of philosophy. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Jena, where Schelling was teaching his sys- 
tem of “Absolute Identity,” of which Hegel was at this 
period one of the warmest partisans. “Here he com- 
posed his first philosophical work, entitled Ueber die 
Dijerenz der Fichte'schen und Schelling’schen Philosophie 
(On the Difference of the Systems of Fichte and Schel- 
ling); which treatise, notwithstanding the sincerity 
with which Hegel then advocated the views of the lat- 
ter, contained the germ of that dissent which was after- 
wards expanded into a peculiar theory. He was also 
associated with Schelling in conducting the Kritische 
Journal der Philosophie (Critical Journal of Science) ; 
and among the most important of the articles contribu- 
ted by him is that “On Faith and Science,” which con- 
tains a luminous review of the doctrines of Kant, Jacobi, 
and Fichte, whose several systems are represented as 
nothing more than so many forms of a purely subjective 
philosophy. In 1806, when Schelling went to Wiirz- 
burg, Hegel was appointed to supply his place as lectu- 
rer. Now for the first time Hegel openly avowed his 
dissatisfaction with the system of Schelling. The dif- 
ference between the ideas of the master and disciple was 
marked still more strongly in the Phenomenologie des 
Geistes (Phenomenology of Mind), which was published 
at Bamberg, whither Hegel had retired after the battle 
of Jena. This work he used to call his ‘ Voyage of 
Discovery,’ as indicating the researches he had passed 
through in order to arrive at a clear knowledge of the 
truth. It contains an account of the several grades 
of development through which the ‘self,’ or ‘ego,’ pro- 
ceeds: first of all from consciousness into self-conscious- 
ness; next into reflective and active reason, from which 
it becomes philosophical reason, self-cognizant and self- 
‘analyzing, until at last, rising to the notion of pe it 
manifests itself in a religious form. The title ‘Phe- 
nomenology’ points out the limits of the work, icra 
confined to the phenomena of mind as displayed in the 
elements of its immediate existence, that 1s, im experi 
ence. It traces the course of mind up to the point 
where it recognises the identity of thought and sub 
stance, of reason and reality, and where the eee 
of science and reality ceases. Henceforward mind ¢ re 
velops itself as pure thought or simple science, and the 


several forms it successively assumes, which differ only 
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in their subject-matter or contents, are the objects of 
logic, or ‘dialectic.’ In 1808 he was called to preside 
over the gymnasium of Niirnberg. In 1812 he pub- 
lished his Logie (Wissenschaft der Logik), which was 
designed, with the ‘Phenomenology,’ to complete the 
whole body of science. Hegel employs the term logic 
in a very extended sense. He does not confine it, as is 
usually the case, to the account of the abstract forms of 
thought and the laws of connection of ideas, but under- 
stands by it the science of the self-sufficient and self- 
determining idea—the science of truth and of reality. 
From his fundamental principle that thought and sub- 
stance are one and identical, it followed that whatever 
is true of the former is true also of the latter, and con- 
sequently the laws of logic become ontological. From 
this point of view Hegel describes in this work the prog- 
ress of reason; how, by virtue of a peculiar and inher- 
ent impulse, it passes constantly onwards, until at last 
it returns into itself. The general merits of this work 
were at once admitted, and the high powers of philo- 
sophical reflection which it evinced were acknowledged 
by the offer of a professorship at Heidelberg in 1817. 
His first course of lectures was attended by a numerous 
and distinguished class, attracted by the profoundness 
and originality of his views, notwithstanding the great 
obscurity of his style. By the publication of the Ency- 
klopddie der philos. Wissenschaften (Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences) in 1817, his reputation as a phi- 
losopher was established, and Hegel was invited by the 
Prussian government to fill the chair at Berlin, which 
had remained vacant since the death of Fichte in 1814. 
This work, being designed as a manual for his class, 
takes a general view of his whole system, and exhibits 
in the clearest manner the ultimate tendency of his 
views. Considering logic as the base of all ontology, 
and starting from the idea in itself or potentially, he 
considers it as the essence and primary substance. He 
then examines thought as at first existing in itself, then 
in other or in nature; next in the mind of the individ- 
ual, in a purely subjective point of view; and then ob- 
jectively, in its outward realization; and, lastly, as he 
terms it, absolutely, that is, as manifesting itself in art, 
religion, and philosophy. From 1817 until death ter- 
minated his career there is nothing to relate in the life 
of Hegel beyond the constantly increasing celebrity of 
his lectures and the publication of several works. He 
successively published the Philosophy of Jurisprudence, 
two new editions of the Hncyclopedia, the first volume 
of the second edition of his Logic, and several articles in 
the Annals of Scientific Criticism, which he had estab- 
lished as an organ of his system, and of its application 
to every branch of art and science” (Lng. Cyclop.). He 
died Nov. 14, 1831, of cholera. 

Hegel’s influence upon the philosophy and theology 
of Germany has been very great. It is impossible, in 
brief space, to give a full idea of the Hegelian system. 
“The transcendental idealism of Kant formed the tran- 
sition from the empiricism of the 18th century, arid ef- 
fected, as it were, a compromise between the ancient 
realism and the scepticism of Hume. To the system of 
Kant succeeded the pure and absolute idealism of Fichte, 
destined to be displaced in its turn by Schelling’s sys- 
tem of absolute identity and intellectual intuition, which 
was itself to be further modified and developed by the 
dialectical momentum of Hegel. Essentially the systems 
of Hegel and Schelling are both founded on the same 
principle, namely, the absolute ideality of thought and 
being ; for there is evidently but little difference be- 
tween the doctrine of Schelling, which supposed that 
the human mind contained within it the fulness of real- 
ity and truth, the consciousness of which it may attain 
to simply by contemplating its own nature, and that of 
Hegel, according to whom the conerete notion, or the 
reason, comprises within itself all verity, and that, in or- 
der to arrive at the science thereof, it is only necessary 
to employ logical thought, or dialectic. The difference 
is purely a difference of method, For the rigorous for- 
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malism of Fichte, Schelling had substituted a sort of 
poetical enthusiasm, and, banishing from philosophy the 
scientific form it had received from Wolff, had intro- 
duced into it the rapturous mysticism of the intellectual 
intuition. Hegel, however, insisting that the scientific 
system is the only form under which truth can exist, 
re-established the rights and utility of method by his 
doctrine of the dialectical momentum, or development 
of the idea. Indeed, with Hegel the method of philos- 
ophy is philosophy itself. This he defines to be the 
knowledge of the evolution of the concrete. The concrete 
is the idea, which, as a unity, is diversely determined, 
and has in itself the principle of its activity. The or- 
igin of the activity, the action itself, and the result are 
one, and constitute the concrete. Its movement is the 
development by which that which exists merely poten- 
tially is realized. The concrete in itself, or virtually, 
must become actual; it is simple, yet different. This 
inherent contradiction of the concrete is the spring of 
its development. Hence arise differences, which, how- 
ever, ultimately vanish into unity. There is both move- 
ment, and repose in the movement. The difference 
scarcely becomes apparent before it disappears, where- 
upon there issues from it a full and concrete unity, Of 
this he gives the following illustration: the flower, not- 
withstanding its many qualities, is one; no single qual- 
ity that belongs to it is wanting in the smallest of its 
leaves, and every portion of the leaf possesses the same 
properties as the entire leaf. He then observes that 
-although this union of qualities in sensible objects is 
readily admitted, it is denied in immaterial objects, and 
held to be irreconcilable. Thus it is said that man pos- 
sesses liberty, but that freedom and necessity are mu- 
tually opposed; that the one excluding the other, they 
can never be united so as to become concrete. But, ac- 
cording to Hegel, the mind is in reality concrete, and 
its qualities are liberty and necessity. It is by neces- 
sity that man is free, and it is only in necessity that he 
experiences liberty. The objects of nature are, it is 
true, subject exclusively to necessity; but liberty with- 
out necessity is an arbitrary abstraction, a purely formal 
liberty” (English Cyclopedia, s. v.). 

Hegel “rejected the intellectual intuition of the phi- 
losophy of nature, and studied to make philosophy an 
intelligible science and knowledge by means of dialec- 
tics. He called philosophy the Science of Reason, be- 
cause it is the idea and consciousness of all esse in its 
necessary development. It is his principle to include 
all particular principles in it, Now as the Idea is rea- 
son identical with itself, and as, in order to be cognizant 
of itself, or, in other words, as, in order to be self-exist- 
ing (fiir sich seyn), it places itself in opposition to it- 
self, so as to appear something else, without, however, 
ceasing to be one and the same thing; in this case pbi- 
losophy becomes divided: 1. Into logic considered as the 
science of the Idea in and for itself. 2. Into the philos- 
ophy of nature considered as the science of the Idea 
representing itself externally (reason thrown out in nat- 
ure). 3, Its third division is that of the philosophy of 
mind, expressing the return of the Idea within itself, 
after having thrown itself without externally, All log- 
ic, according to Hegel, presents three momentums: 1. 
The abstract or intelligible momentum, which seizes the 
object in its most distinct and determinate features, and 
distinguishes it with precision. 2. The dialectic or 
negative rational momentum consists in the annihila- 
tion of the determinations of objects, and their transi- 
tion to the opposite determinations. 3. The speculative 
momentum perceives the unity of the determinations in 
their opposition. Such is the method which philosophy 
ought to follow, and which is frequently styled by He- 
gel the immanent movement, the spontaneous develop- 
ment of the conception. Logic is essentially specula- 
tive philosophy because it considers the determinations 
of thought in and for itself, consequently of concrete 
and pure thoughts, or, in other words, the conceptions, 
with the significations of the self-subsisting foundation 
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of all. The primary element of logic consists in the 


oneness of the subjective and objective; this oneness is 
the absolute science to which the mind rises as to its 
absolute truth, and is found in the truth, that pure Esse 
is pure conception in itself, and that pure conception 
alone is true Esse. The absolute idealism of Hegel has 
considerable affinity with Schelling’s doctrine of Iden- 
tity on this point, but it shows a clear departure from it 
in the method. With Hegel, logic usurps the place of 
what had been previously styled Metaphysics and Cri- 
tique of pure Reason. ‘The first, and perhaps the most 
suggestive, of Hegel’s works, his Phenomenology of the 
Mind, contains a history of the progressive development 
of the consciousness. Instinctive or common knowledge 
only regards the object, without considering itself. But 
the consciousness contains, besides the former, also a 
perception of itself, and embraces, according to Hegel, 
three stages in its progress — consciousness, self-con- 
sciousness, and reason. The first represents the object 
standing in opposition to the Ego, the second the Ego 
itself, and the third accidents attaching to the /go,i.e. 
thoughts. This phenomenology constituted at first a 
sort of introduction to pure science, whereas later it 
came to form a part of his doctrine of the mind. Pure 
science or logic is’ divided, Ist, into the logic of Esse or 
being (das Seyn); 2d, into the logic of qualified nature 
(das Wesen) ; 3d, into logic of the conception or of the 
idea. The two first constitute the objective logic, and 
the last division the subjective logic, containing the 
substance of vulgar logic. Hegel treated as fully of the 
philosophy of right and of art as of the metaphysical 
part of his system. According to his view, the essential 
in man is thought; but thought is not a general ab- 
straction, opposed to the particular abstraction; on the 
contrary, it embraces the particular within itself (con- 
crete generality). Thought does not remain merely 
internal and subjective, but it determines and renders 
itself objective through the medium of the will (practi- 
cal mind). To will and to know are two inseparable 
things; and the free-will of man consists in the faculty 
of appropriating and of rendering the objective world 
his own, and also in obeying the innate laws of the uni- 
verse, because he wills it. Hegel places the existence 
of right in the fact that every existence in general is 
the existence of a free-will. Right is usually confound- 
ed with morality, or with duty placed in opposition to 
inclination. There exists, however, a higher morality 
raised above this, which bids us act according to truly 
rational ends, and which ought to constitute the true 
nature of man. We find the objective development of 
this higher morality in the State and in history” (Ten- 
nemann, Manual of the History of Philosophy, § 424). 
Hegel’s view of the philosophy of religion is thus 
stated by Schwegler: “ All religions seek a union of the 
divine and human. This was done in the crudest form 
by (a.) the natural religions of the Oriental world. God 
is, with them, but a power of nature, a substance of na- 
ture, in comparison with which the finite and the indi- 
vidual disappear as nothing. (b.) A higher idea of God 
is attained by the religions of spiritual individuality, in 
which the divine is looked upon as subject—as an ex- 
alted subjectivity, full of power and wisdom in Judaism, 
the religion of sublimity ; as a circle of plastic divine 
forms in the Grecian religion, the religion of beauty; as 
an absolute end of the State in the Roman religion, the 
religion of the understanding or of design. (¢.) The re- 
vealed or Christian religion first establishes a positive 
reconciliation between God and the world by beholding 
the actual union of the divine and the human in the 
person of Christ, the God-man, and apprehending God 
as triune, i. e. as himself, as incarnate, and as returning 
from this incarnation to himself. The intellectual con- 
tent of revealed religion, or of Christianity, is thus the 
same as that of speculative philosophy; the only differ- 
ence being that in the one case the content is repre- 
sented in the form of the representation, in the form of 


a history, while in the other it appears in the form of ~ 
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tLe conception” (Schwegler, Hist. of Philosophy, transl. 
by Seelye, N. Y. 1864, p. 364), 

_ ¥f, now, after having acquired a general idea of He- 
gel’s philosophical system, we ask what solution that 
system gives to the questions which most interest hu- 
manity; what becomes in it of a just and merciful God, 
of the individuality and personality of man, the free 
agency and morality of his acts, his hopes of another 
life, of a brighter future, we shall find no satisfactory an- 
swer. The system claims to agree completely with true 
Christianity, yet its tendencies seem to be pantheistic 
and anti-Christian. Hegel himself constantly asserts 
that his philosophical system is in no way contradictory 
to the Christian religion, and only differs from it in its 
forms and expressions. Yet in his system the absolute 
idea, whose evolution constitutes both the spiritual and 
the material world, becomes, in its last development, the 
universul mind, the absolute and infinite subject, and 
this absolute subject is put in the place of God, who 
therefore can have no self-conscious existence except in 
finite and individual subjects. And since this system 
has no substance but the idea, no reality but the devel- 
opment of the idea, and no absolute reality except the 
mind, which is its end, it follows that finite and individ- 
ual subjects themselves are but fleeting forms of the uni- 
versal mind, which is their substance. What becomes, 
then, of the immortality of the soul, which presupposes 
in it an independent substantiality, a true personality, 
an undying individuality? And if the universal mind 
be but the logical sum of finite minds, without other 
consciousness than what it finds in individuals, it follows 
that pantheism can only be avoided by falling into athe- 
ism; our personality can only be saved at the expense 
of that of God himself. Hegel’s moral system seems to 
float between two extremes, each as dangerous as the 
other. In either case free agency and morality appear 
equally endangered. While actually destroying all dis- 
tinctions—which, it is true, he considers as continually 
reproduced by universal motion, the single existing ac- 
tuality—does not Hegel at the same time obliterate all 
distinction between good and evil, and destroy one of 
the surest pledges of a future life? If all is but evolu- 
tion, the evolution of a given content, then all is virtual- 
ly determined; and freedom, though proclaimed by the 
very essence of the mind, becomes necessity, in finite be- 
ings: all that they consider as their own work, the ef- 
fect of their individual action, becomes really but a part 
of the universal work, an effect of the eternal activity 
of the general and absolute mind. ; 

The essence of Hegel's religious philosophy is found 
in the doctrine that the world, including nature and hu- 
manity, is only the self-manifestation of God. Such a 
system, presented with the wonderful dialectical skill 


_ that Hegel possessed, could not fail to exert a great ef- 


fect upon the theology of his age. Soon after he com- 
menced the publication of The Journal for Scientific 
Criticism (1817), the Hegelian philosophy began to show 
its power. This magazine was at first exclusively de- 
voted to the external propagation of Hegelianism, and 
it added greatly, during Hegel’s lifetime, to the number 
of proselytes. Immediately after the death of Hegel 
his orthodox followers effected the publication of all his 
works (G. W. F. Hegel's Werke, durch eimen Verem von 

“reunden des Verewigten, etc., Berlin, 1834-45, 18 vols. 
8yvo). Disputes soon arose in the Hegelian school con- 
cerning the Person of God, the Immortality of the Soul, 


and the Person of Christ, which terminated in the divi- 


sion of the school into two camps. Daumer, Weisse, 
Goschel, Rosenkranz, Schaller, and others (called ae 
right wing), attempted to connect the theistic idea 0 
God with the common notion of the divinity contained 
in the Hegelian philosophy, and to prove the former 
from the latter; whilst Michelet, Strauss, and others 
(the left wing), maintained that the pantheistic idea of 
God was the only true result of the Hegelian principle, 
and represented God as the universal substance or the 
eternal universe, which becomes first absolutely con- 
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scious of itself in humanity. Géschel, Heinrichs, Rosen+ 
kranz, Marheinecke, and others, attempted, besides, to 
justify the ecclesiastical idea of Christ, as specifically the 
only God-man, on philosophical grounds, whereas Bau- 
er, Conradi, Michelet, Strauss, and others, maintained 
that the unity of the divinity and of humanity was not 
realized in one individual, but in the whole of human- 
ity, so that the latter in reality is the God-man.  Fi- 
nally, Strauss and Feuetbach (the extreme /e/t) devel- 
oped Hegelianism into full-blown atheism and infidel- 
ity. “The Hegelian school pretended to find an equiv- 
alent for the objects of Christian faith and the proposi- 
tions of Christian theology in the dogmas of their sys- 
tem. The latter were said to be the pure and final ren- 
dering of that which Christianity presents in a popular 
form, The substantial contents of both were averred to 
be identical. The Trinity, the Atonement, and the oth- 
er doctrines of the orthodox creed had now—so it was 
claimed—received a philosophical vindication, and the 
vulgar rationalism which had flippantly impugned these 
high mysteries was at length laid low. These sound- 
ing pretensions could only mislead the undiscerning. A 
philosophy which denies the distinct personality of God, 
and consequently must regard prayer as an absurdity, 
can by no legerdemain be identified with Christian doc- 
trine. The appearance of the Life of Christ by Strauss, 
and the subsequent productions of Baur and his school, 
through the applications which they made of the He- 
gelian tenets to the New-Testament history and the 
teaching of the apostles, placed this conclusion beyond a 
doubt” (Fisher, Essays on the Supernatural, p. 587). 

Tt is not to be understood that Hegel’s system is now 
universally held to be pantheistic or even anti-Christian 
in tendency. An analysis and translation of Hegel’s 
Phenomenology, also Outlines of his Logic, are given in 
the Journ. of Spec. Philos. vols. i, ii, iii (St. Louis, 1868-9), 
by the editor, W. T. Harris, which journal demands the 
careful study of all who profess to judge of Hegelianism. 
The points made in the Journal are also summed up by 
a writer in the Amer. Quar. Church Review, Oct. 1869, 
who maintains not only that Hegel’s system is not pan- 
theistic, but that it is the widest and deepest system of 
thought yet offered to mankind, and that, too, in full 
harmony with Christianity. We cite from this article 
the following passages: “To help us to the highest edu- 
cation of our reason is the aim of Hegel, and this help 
is the inestimable gift he offers to all who will under- 
stand him. To him philosophy is not philosophy unless 
it ‘stands up for all those great religious interests to 
which alone we virtually live’ Every step of his sys- 
tem is towards the deep truths of the-faith; but these 
things are not mere dogmas with Hegel; they appear as 
the logical results of the most logical of systems” (Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy, i, 256). “In the Christian 
religion,” says Hegel, “God has revealed himself, that is, 
he has given us to understand what he is; and the pos- 
sibility of knowing him thus afforded us renders such 
knowledge a duty. God wishes no narrow-hearted souls 
or empty heads for his children, but those whose spirit is 
of itself, indeed, poor, but rich in the knowledge of him, 
and who regard this knowledge as their only valuable 
possession” (A mer. Ch. Rev. Oct. 1869, p. 415). “ They 
who regard God as negative unity, and the creature not 
as self-determining, these are pantheists. With such a 
God we should only seem to be; we should only be 
‘modes’ of that ‘substance.’ But man, being a self-de~ 
termining creature, is his own negative unity, and hence 
his immortality. ‘He cannot be a mere phase of a high- 
er being, for he is essentially a reflection of that.’ Wa 
are made in God’s image, and in him spiritually we see 
ourselves: who does not see, then, that the highest 
thought in Hegel’s philosophy #2 ouly an elucidation of 
the central dogma of the Christian faith. God is this 
ideal unity, and each person of the Holy Trinity is that 
one God in his entirety. To sum up briefly the points 
of this comparison: We have found that Hegel’s doc- 
trine of Being is the direct converse of the pantheistic 
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theory ; for whereas the latter considers pure Being iden- 
tical with the All, Hegel regards it as equivalent to non- 
entity. Secondly, pantheism has always held fast to 
the abstractions of the understanding, and hence it has 
attacked all forms of Becoming; but Hegel’s invincible 
dialectic has demolished this strong position, and led us 
up to the higher ground of the concrete notion. Third- 
ly, the pantheistic view of the Negative is abstract. 
‘Being alone is, and non-being is not.’ : But with He- 
gel the ultimate form of the negative is immanent con- 
tradiction; the negative is not a for itself, but out of it 
is constituted the true positive. (This leads to the view 
of the Universal as the only real, independent individ- 
ual, the I Am that 1 Am.) Fourthly, the true panthe- 
ists held Distinction to be impossible, while the theory 
of the materialistic pantheists was Atomism, the ab- 
stract and separate validity of Identity and Distinction ; 
but Hegel leaves both theories far behind him when he 
penetrates to the inmost depths of the subject, and ar- 
rives at Self-determination as the origin and principle 
of all distinction whatever. (This, again, leads to the 
self-determination of the Absolute—the spirituality of 
God.) Fifthly, the unity of pantheism is a ‘negative 
unity,’ which annuls the independence of multiple fac- 
tors; but with Hegel the true unity, the unity of the 
Absolute, is purely affirmative, subsisting through the 
very independence of its members. (And here we reach 
a development of the great Christian idea of the Trin- 
ity.) Here is not pantheism taking a new dress, but 
pantheism receiving a flat contradiction upon its cardi- 
nal principles” (ibid. p. 403-4). 

Literature.—For an able article on Hegel’s philoso- 
phy, and its influence on religion and theology in Ger- 
many, see Ulrici, in Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v, 629- 
646. See also, besides the works cited above, Kahnis, 
History of German Protestantism, p. 196, 244; Saintes, 
History of Rationalism, chap. xiii, xviii; Schaff, A pos- 
tolic Church, § 84; Princeton Review, Oct. 1848, art. iv ; 
Morell, History of Modern Philosophy, chap. v.; Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, viii, 503; Vera, [Introduction a la Philo- 
sophie de Hegel (Paris, 1855); Haym, Hegel und seine Zeit 
(Berlin, 1855); Chalybeus, History of Philosophy from 
Kant to Hegel; Sibree, translation of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of History (London, Bohn); Sloman and Wallon, trans- 
lation of Hegel’s Subjective Logic (Lond. 1855); Lewes, 
History of Philosophy (Ath edit. Lond. 1871, 2 vols. 8vo), 
ii, 531 sq.; Stirling, Secret of Hegel, giving a translation 
of portions of Hegel’s Logic (London, 1864, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Saisset, Modern Pantheism, ii, 11 sq.; Rosencranz, Hegel 
als deutscher Naturalphilosoph (Leipz. 1870). 

Hegesippus, one of the earliest writers on Church 
History (between A.D. 150 and 180), was originally a 
Jew, born near the beginning of the 2d century. He 
was converted to the Christian faith, and came to Rome 
about A.D. 168, where he died, according to the Alexan- 
drine Chronicle, in the reign of Commodus, about A.D. 
180. He wrote a collection of ‘Yzopyipara, or Memo- 
rials of the History of the Church, in five books, from. 
the birth of our Lord to the time of Eleutherus, bishop 
of Rome, who succeeded Anicetus in A.D. 170. This 
work is all lost except a few fragments preserved by 
Eusebius, and one in the Bibliotheca of Photius. Sev- 
eral extracts may be found translated by Lardner (Cred- 
ability, vol. ii). All that remains of Hegesippus is given 
by Routh (Reliquie Sacre, 2d edit. i, 205 sq.), and also 
by Grabe (Spicilegium, ii, 203 sq.) and by Galland (Bil. 
Patr.ii, 59). “The reports of Hegesippus on the char- 
acter and martyrdom of St. James the Just, Simeon of 
Jerusalem, the rise of heresies, the episcopal succession, 
and the preservation of the orthodox doctrine in Cor- 
inth and Rome, as embodied in the history of Eusebius, 
command attention for their antiquity; but, as they 
show that: his object was apologetic and polemical rath- 
er than historical, and as they bear a somewhat Juda- 
izing (though by no means Ebionistic) coloring, they 
must be received with critical attention” (Schaff, Church 
History, vol. i, § 123), The Socinians of the 17th cen- 
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tury use his brief statements as proof of the general 
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spread of Judaizing tendencies in the Ist and 2d centu- 
ries, and Baur, of Tubingen, and his school, have recent- 
ly reproduced this view. Bishop Bull answered the 
former, and Dorner, in his Lehre v. d. Person Christi, i, 
219 (Edinburgh trans. i, 139 sq.), has refuted the latter. 
“The evidence tends to prove that he was not even a 
Hebrew Christian in the sense of observing the law, and 
there is the most complete proof that he did not regard 
the observance of the law as essential to salvation. 
With the destruction of this premise, the keystone of 
the two theories of the early Unitarians and of Baur 
is utterly destroyed. The Unitarians maintained that 
Hegesippus was an Ebionite or Nazarene, and that con- 
sequently the whole Church was in his day Ebionitic, 
though, unfortunately, the few Platonizing writers, who 
formed a miserable exception to the mass, have been the 
only writers that a subsequent corrupt age has preserved 
tous. Baur finds in Hegesippus a most determined an- 
tagonist of Paul, and his testimony is appealed to as 
proof that the Petrine faction had gained the predomi- 
nance not only in the churches of the East, but even in 
those of the West. Both theories run directly contrary 
to the repeated testimony of Eusebius, and to all the 
information which we have in regard to the Western 
churches, and they both fall to pieces unless 1t be proved 
that Hegesippus insisted upon the observance of the 
law as essential to salvation” (Donaldson, History of 
Christian Literature, iii, 188 sq.). See also Clarke, Suc- 
cession of Sacred Literature ; Neander, Church History, 
i, 675, 676; Lardner, Works, vol. ii; Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 
265; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, vii, 156; Dupin, Eccles. 
Writers, cent. ii; gen, Zeitschrift, 1865, pt. iii. 
Hegira, an Arabic word signifying flight (Hera), 
now used to designate the epoch from which the Mo- 
hammedans compute time. The flight of Mohammed 
from Mecca to Medina is fixed by the Mohammedans on 
July 15, A.D. 622. The process of converting the years 
of the Hegira into the date after the birth of Christ is 
as follows. Divide the given number by thirty (the 
quotient expresses the intercalary cycles elapsed since 
the Hegira, the remainder represents the number of 
years elapsed in the current intercalary cycle); multiply 
the quotient by 10,631 (the number of days contained 
in an interealary cycle), adding to the product the sum 
of the days contained in the elapsed years of the current 
cycle, the days of the elapsed current months of the 
current year up to the time of reckoning, and to the re- 
sult add again 227,015 (the number of days elapsed be- 
tween Jan. 1 of the year 1, and July 15, 622, the date 
of the Hegira). The sum of days thus obtained is most 
readily converted into Julian years by dividing it by 
1461 (the number of days in a Julian interealary period), 
then multiplying the quotient by four, and adding to the 
product the number of whole years contained in the re- 
mainder of the division, which is obtained by dividing 
this remainder by 865, The number of days still re- 
maining shows the day of the month in the current Ju- 
lian year. Or else the following proportion may be 
made use of (T representing any date in the Turkish 
calendar, and C the corresponding date in the Julian cal- 
endar): C=0,970203 T +621.567785, and T = 1.030712 C 
—64.65745. If the date is subsequent to the Gregorian 
reform in the calendar, which can only be the case for 
modern times, then the Turkish date must first be con- 
verted into the Julian, which is then altered to the Gre- 
gorian by adding ten days to it for the period extending 
from Oct. 5, 1582, to the end of February, 1700; eleven 
days after the latter until the end of February, 1800, and 
twelve days for all subsequent dates. In making this 
reduction, the difference between the time at which the 
day begins in the Turkish and in the Christian ealen- 
dar must be taken into consideration whenever the time 
of day of the event calculated is known, as it may make 
a difference in the date of one day more or less. The 
Turkish year begins at the end of July. The year 1859 
A.C. is in their calendar 1275-76. A simpler mode ef 
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Mohammedan year =a lunar year of 354 days, and there- 
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reduction, but not strictly accurate, is as follows: The 


fore 83 Mohammedan years=32 Christian. To reduce 
years of the Hegira, therefore, to years of the Christian 
gra, subtract one from every thirty-three years, and add 
622, Thus A.D. 1861 = 1277 of the Hegira. — Pierer, 
Universal Lexikon, viii, 721. 

Hegius, ALEXANDER (the name, according to some 
accounts, being Latinized from the name of his native 
village, Heck), a German humanist of the 15th century, 
was born within the diocese of Miinster about 1433 or 
1455 (the exact date is undetermined), and died at De- 
venter, Holland, in the latter part of 1498. He claims 
notice here because of his influence in reviving classical 
learning, especially by means of the celebrated college 
which he established at Deventer. This school is named 
by Hallam (Lit. of Europe, i, 109, Harpers’ ed.) as one 
of the three schools thus early established in Western 
Europe, outside of Italy, for instruction in the classic lan- 
guages, “from which issued the most conspicuous orna- 
ments of the next generation.” Hegius is said to have 
been a friend of Rudolph Agricola, and to have himself 
received intruction in classical literature from Thomas & 
Kempis. Among his pupils may be named Erasmus, 
Hermann von dem Busche, Murmellius, and others, 
whose labors and success in literature add lustre to their 
teacher's fame. Hegius’s writings were but few, and 
those mainly in the form of poetry and brief grammat- 
ical and philosophical treatises; one of a theological 
type is found in a miscellaneous collection of writings by 
him, published at Deventer, 1530, 4to, and entitled De 
Incarnationis Mysterio Dialogi duo, quibus additum de 
Pasche et Celebratione et inventione. Hallam ((.c. note) 
attributes to him “a small 4to tract entitled Conjuga- 
tiones Verborum Grece, Daventrie Noviter extremo la- 
bore collectee et impresse,” without date or printer’s name, 
and which he regards as the first book printed this side 
of the Alps in Greek.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 616; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 763. (J. W. M.) 

He-Goat (prop. 74M, attud’, so called as being 
adult ; also “75%, tsaphir’, so called from leaping, 2 
Chron. xxix, 21; Ezra viii, 35; Dan. viii, 5,8 { Ezra vi, 
17]; WM, ta’yish, a buck, Gen. Xxx, 85; xxxil, 14; 2 
Chron. xvii, 11; Prov. xxx,31). See Goat. 

Heidanus, Asrawan, professor of theology at Ley- 
den, was born at Frankenthal, in the Palatinate, Aug. 
10,1597. He was educated at Amsterdam and Leyden, 
and in 1627 was appointed to a pastoral charge i the 
latter city. In 1647 he became professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Heidanus held a mild view of the 
doctrine of predestination, and adopted the Cartesian 
philosophy, of which he became a strong advocate. This 
inyolved him in various controversies, in which he bore 
himself admirably. Yet, when nearly eighty years old, 
he was dismissed from his professorship by the curators 
of the University. He died at Leyden Oct. 15, 1678. 
His Corpus T' heologie Christiane was posthumously 
published (1686, 2 vols. 4to). an 

Heidegger, JOHANN Heryricu, D.D., a Swiss Prot- 
estant theologian, was born near Zurich July 1, 1633. 
He studied at Marburg and Heidelberg, where he gradu- 
ated, and soon after became extraordinary professor of 
Hebrew, and then professor of theology. In 1659. he 
went to Steinfurt as professor of theology and ecclesias- 
tical history. War having dispersed the pindea® of 
Steinfurt, Heidegger returned to Zurich in 1665, and was 
professor of moral philosophy in the University of the 
city until 1667. He died at Zurich Jan. 18, 1698. He 
was the compiler of the famous Formula C Ceaaasiord 
adopted by the Synod of Zurich in 1675. See Hervet- 
1c Conresstons. His writings are chiefly polemical ; 
the most important are Disputatio theologica de ve 
mundi (Steinfurt, 1660, 4to) :—De side decretorum ene in 
Tridentini Questiones theologice (Steinfurt, 1662, 8vo) ame 
De Articulis Sundamentalibus ah udaice Religions ven 
furt, 1664, 4to) :—De Hist. sacra Patriarcharum (Amst. 
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1667-1671, 2 vols. 4to; Zurich, 1729, 2 vols. 4to) :—Ana- 
tome Concilii Tridentini (Zurich, 1672, 2 yols. 8vo) :—~ 
Dissertationes selecte sacram theologiam dogmaticam, 
ete, ilust. (Zur. 1675-1690, 4 vols, 4to) :—Knchirid, Bib- 
licum succinctius (Zurich, 1681, 8vo; Amst. 1688, 8vo ; 
Jena, 1723, 8vo) :—WHistor. Papatus, novissimo Historie 
Lutheranismi et Calvinismi Fabro opposita (Amst. 1684, 
4to; 2d ed. 1698, 4to; French, Amst. 1685, 2 vols, 12mo): 
—Mysterium Babylonis, seu in Divi Johannis: theologt 
Apocalypseos prophetiam de Babylone magna diatribe. 
(Leyden, 1687, 2 vols. 4to):—Jn viam Concordic ecclesi- 
astice Protestantium Manuductio (Amst. 1687, 8y0) :— 
Tumulus Concilii Tridentini, ete. (Zurich, 1690, 2 vols, 
dto) :—Labores exegetict in Josuam, Mattheum, Roma- 
nos, Corinthios et ilebreos (Zurich, 1700, 4to) :—Corpus 
Theologie christ. (Zurich, 1700, fol.) :—Medulla Medul- 
le Theol. christ. in gratiam et usum tyronum, etc. His 
autobiography was published by Hofmeister under the 
title Hist. Vite J. H. Heideggert, cui non pauca historiam 
Ecclesie temporis ejusdem, nec non litteras concernantia, 
inseruntur (Zurich, 1698, 4to).—Niceron, Mémoires pour 
servir, xvii, 143; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 766 
sq.; Schweizer, in Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v, 652. 

Heidelberg Catechism, one of the symbolical 
books of the Reformed Church. Its name is derived 
from the city in which it was compiled and first printed. 
It is also sometimes styled the Palatinate Catechism, 
from the territory (the Palatinate) of the prince (Fred- 
erick IIT) under whose auspices it was prepared. ‘The 
original German title (of the editio princeps) is Cate- 
chismus, oder Christlicher Underricht, wie der in Kirchen 
und Schulen der Churfiirstlichen Pfalz getrieben wirdt. 
Gedruckt in der Churfiirstlichen Stad Heydelberg, durch 
Johannem Mayer, 1563 (Catechism, or Christian In- 
struction, according to the Usages of the Churches and 
Schools of the Electoral Palatinate). 

I. History.—Soon after the introduction of Protes- 
tantism into the Palatinate in 1546, the controversy be- 
tween Lutherans and Calvinists broke out, and for years, 
especially under the elector Otto Heinrich (1556-59), it 
raged with great violence in Heidelberg. Frederick 
ILI, who came into power in 1559, adopted the Calvinis- 
tic view on the Lord’s Supper, and favored that side 
with all his prineely power. He reorganized the Sa- 
pienz College (founded by his predecessor) as a theo- 
logical school, and put at its head (1562) Zacharias Ure 
sinus, a pupil and friend of Melancthon, who had adopted 
the Reformed opinions. See Ursinus. In order to put 
an end to religious disputes in his dominions, he deter- 
mined to put forth a Catechism, or Confession of Faith, 
and laid the duty of preparing it upon Zacharias Ur- 
sinus (just named) and Caspar Olevianus, for a time 
professor in the University of Heidelberg, then court~ 
preacher to Frederick III. They made use, of course, 
of the existing catechetical literature, especially of the 
catechisms of Calvin end of John & Lasco. Each pre- 
pared sketchcs or drafts, and “the final preparation was 
the work of both theologians, with the constant co-op- 
eration of Frederick TI. Ursinus has always been re- 
garded as the principal author, as he was afterwards the 
chief defender and interpreter of the Catechism ; still, it 
would appear that the nervous German style, the divi- 
sion into three parts (as distinguished from the five 
parts in the Catechism of Calvin and the previous draft 
of Ursinus), and the genial warmth and unction of the 
whole work, are chicfly due to Olevianus” (Schaff, in 
Am. Presb. Rev. July, 1863, p. 379). 

When the Catechism was com] leted, Frederick laid 
it before a synod of the superintendents of the Palati- 
nate (December, 1562). After careful examination it 
was approved. The first edition, whose full title is 
wiven above, appeared in 1563. The preface is dated 
January 19 of that year, and runs in the name of the 
elector Frederick, who probably wrote it. A Latin ver- 
sion appeared in the same year, translated by Johannes 
Lagus and Lambertus Pithopeus. The German version 
is the authentic standard. Two other editions of the 
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German yersion appeared in 1563. What is now the 
eightieth question (What difference is there between the 
Lord’s Supper and the Roman Mass ?) is not to be found 
in the first edition; part of it appears in the second edi- 
tion; and in the third, of 1563, it is given in full as fol- 
lows: “What difference is there between the Lord’s 
Supper and the Popish Mass? The Lord’s Supper tes- 
tifies to us that we have full forgiveness of all our sins 
by the one sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which he himself 
has once accomplished on the cross; and that by the 
Holy Ghost we are ingrafted into Christ, who with his 
true body is now in heayen at the right hand of the Fa- 
ther, and is to be there worshipped. But the Mass 
teaches that the living and the dead have not forgive- 
ness of sins through the sufferings of Christ, unless 
Christ is still daily offered for them by the priest; and 
that Christ is bodily under the form of bread and wine, 
and is therefore to be worshipped in them. (And thus 
the Mass at bottom is nothing else than a denial of the 
one sacrifice and passion of Christ, and an accursed idol- 
atry.)” The occasion for the introduction of this eigh- 
tieth question appears to have been the decree of the 
Council of Trent “touching the sacrifice of the Mass,” 
Sept. 17, 1562. This declaration, and the anathemas 
pronounced at Trent against the Protestant doctrine of 
the sacraments, had not time to produce their effect be- 
fore the issue of the first edition of the Catechism. But 
the elector soon saw the necessity for a strong and clear 
declaration on the Protestant side, and such a declara- 
tion is furnished in this eightieth question, which was 
added to the Catechism in 1563. The first edition of 
1563 was for a long time lost; that given by Niemeyer 
(Collectio Confessionum, p.390) is the third of that year. 
But in 1864 pastor Wolters found a copy and reprinted 
it, with a history of the text (Der Heidelb. Katechismus 
in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt, Bonn, 1864, sm. 8vo), 
which cleared up all doubt as to the various editions of 
1563. In 1866 professor Schaff published a very valua- 
ble edition, revised after the first edition of 1563, with 
an excellent history of the Catechism (Der Heidelb. Kat. 
nach d. ersten Ausgabe von 1563 revidirt, Philad. 18mo). 
Other editions appeared in 1571 and 1573, and in this 
last the questions are divided, as now, into lessons for 
fifty-two Sundays, and the questions are numbered. An 
abstract of the Catechism appeared in 1585. The larger 
Catechism has since been republished by millions; no 
book, perhaps, has gone through more editions, except 
the Bible, Bunyan’s Pilgrim, and Kempis. It has been 
translated into nearly every spoken language. It was, 
of course, at once used throughout the Palatinate by 
command of the elector. But it soon spread abroad 
wherever the Reformed Church had found footing, es- 
pecially in North Germany and parts of Switzerland. 
It was early received in the Netherlands, and formally 
adopted at the Synod of Dort, 1618. Long and bitter 
controversies with Roman Catholics and Lutherans on 
the Catechism only endeared it the more to the Reform- 
ed. It is to this day an authoritative confession for the 
Reformed churehes (German and Dutch). The (Dutch) 
Reformed Church directs all her ministers to explain 
the Catechism regularly before the congregations on the 
Sabbath day. 

IL. Contents. —The Catechism, in its present form, 
consists of 129 questions and answers. It is divided 
into three parts: 1, Of the misery of man. 2. Of the 
redemption of man. 3. Of the gratitude due from man 
(duties, ete.). The arrangement of the matter is ad- 
mirable, looking not simply to logical order, but also to 
practical edification. The book is not simply dogmatic, 
but devotional. It assumes that all who use it are 
Christians, and is thus not adapted for missionary work. 
As to the theology taught by the book, it is, in the 
main, that of pure evangelical Protestantism. On the 
doctrine of predestination it is so reticent that it was 
opposed, on the one hand, by the Synod of Dort, the 
most extreme Calvinistic body perhaps eyer assembled, 
and, on the other (though not without qualification), by 


James Arminius, the greatest of all the opponents of — 
Calvinism. On the nature of the sacraments the Cate- 
chism is Calvinistic, as opposed to the Lutheran doc- 
trine. Dr. Heppe (deutscher Protestantismus, i, 443 sq.) 
goes too far in asserting that the Catechism is thor- 
oughly Melancthonian, and in no sense Calvinistic. 
Sudhoff answers this in his article in Herzog’s Real-En- 
cyklopddie, v, 658 sq.; but he himself goes too far, on 
the other side, in finding that the Calvinistic theory of 
predestination, though not expressly stated, is implied 
and involved in the view of sin and grace set forth in 
the Catechism (see Gerhart’s article in the Tercentenary 
Monument, p. 387 sq., and also his statement in this 
Cyclopedia, iii, 827). Olevianus, it will be remember- 
ed, was educated under the influence of Calvin; Ursinus 
under that of Melancthon. Dr. Schaff remarks judi- 
ciously that “the Catechism is a true expression of the 
convictions of its authors; but it communicates only so 
much of these as is in harmony with the public faith of ~ 
the Church, and observes a certain reticence or reserva- 
tion and moderation on such doctrines (as the twofold 
predestination), which belong rather to scientific theolo- 
gy and private conviction than to a public Church con- 
fession and the instruction of youth” (American Presb. 
Review, July, 1863, p. 371). 

Literature.—The 300th anniversary of the formation 
and adoption of the Heidelberg Catechism was celebra- 
ted in 1863 both in Europe and America. One of the 
permanent fruits of this celebration was the publication 
of The Heidelberg Catechism, Tercentenary Edition (New 
York, 1863, sm. 4to). This noble volume gives a com- 
prehensive Introduction (by Dr. Nevin), and a critical 
edition of the Catechism in four texts—Old German, 
Latin, Modern German, and English—printed in par- 
allel columns. The Introduction gives an admirable ac- 
count of the literature and history of the Catechism. 
The text used is that given by Niemeyer, and not that 
of the first edition of 1563, which, as has been stated 
above, was reprinted in 1864. See also Dr. Schaff’s edi- 
tion cited above, and an article by him in the American 
Presbyterian Review for 1863. The Latin text (with 
the German of the 3d ed. of 1563) is given in Niemeyer, 
Collectio Confessionum, p. 890 sq.; also in an edition by 
Dr. Steiner, Catechesis Religionis Christiane seu Cate- 
chismus Heidelbergensis (Baltimore, 1862), Another val- 
uable fruit of the anniversary is The Tercentenary Mon- 
ument (Chambersburg, 1863, 8vo), containing twenty 
essays by eminent Reformed theologians of Germany, 
Holland, and America, on the Catechism, its origin, — 
history, its special relations to the German Reformed 
Church, and cognate subjects. For the older literary 
history, see Alting, Historia Ecclesie Palatine (Frankf. 
1701); Struve, P/adlzische Kirchenhistorie (Frankfort, 
1721); Mundt, Grundriss der pfdlzischen Kirchenge- 
schichte bis 1742 (Heidelb. 1798); Kocher, Katechetische 
Geschichte der Reformirten Kirche (Jena, 1756) ; Planck, 
Geschichte d. prot. Theologie, ii, 2, 475-491; Van Alpen, 
Geschichte u. Litteratur d. Heidelb. Katechismus (Frankf. 
1800); Augusti, Linleitung in die beiden Haupt-Kate- 
chismen d. Evang. Kirche (Elberf. 1824); Ersch und Gru- 
ber’s Allg. Encykl. ii, 4,386 sq.; Nevin, Hist. and Genius 
of the Heidelberg Catechism (Chambersburg, 1847) ; Sud- 
hoff, Theologisches Handbuch zur Auslegung d. Heidelb. 
Kat. (Frankf. 1862). An elaborate article on the liter- ~ 
ature of the Catechism, by Dr. Harbaugh, is given in 
the Mercersburg Review, October, 1860. A copious list 
of writers on the Catechism (covering twelve pages) is 
given at the end of Bethune, Expository Lectures on the 
Heidelberg Catechism (N. York, Sheldon and Co., 2 vols. 
12mo), an admirable practical commentary, with a val- 
uable historical introduction. Among the older eom- 
mentators are Ursinus, Explicationes Catechesis Palati- 
ne (Opera, 1612, vol. 1); Ursinus, Apologia Catechismi 
Palatini: (Opera, vol. ii). Translations — Ursinus, The 
Summe of Christian Religion, lectures on the Catechism, 
transl. by H. Parrie (Lond. 1617 4to). The best transl. 
of Ursinus’s Commentary is that of the Rey. G. W. Wil- 
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Columbus, 1852, yo, 2d ed.), with Introduction by 

Dr. J. W. Nevin, See also Cocceius, Heid. Cat. explicata 
et illustrata (Lugd. Bat, 1671, Amst, 1673) ; Driessen, Ad 
Cat. Heid. Manuductio (Gron, 1724, 4to), Kemp, Fifty- 
three Sermons on the Heidelberg Catechism, trans. by Van 
Harlingen (New Brunswick, N. J., 1810, 8vo). For the 
views of the early Dntch Arminians on the Catechism, 
see Considerationes Remonstrantium in Cat. Heidelb. (in 
Act. et Script. Synod. Harderwyk, 1620). See also Wol- 
ters, Zur Urgeschichte d. Heidelb, Kat. in Stud. u. Krit. 
1867, Heft 1; Trechsel, in Stud. u. Krit. 1867, Heft 3; 
Plitt, Stud. u. Krit, 1863, Weft 1; Mercersburg Review, 
October, 1860. 

Heidenheim (/eydenheim), Wor, or (BENJAMIN 
BEN-Simson, a Hebrew scholar and typographer, is dis- 
tinguished in Hebrew literature by his exertions to pro- 
vide editions of the Pentateuch free from the errors 
which marred preceding copies. Indeed, the city in 
which he lived, Rédelheim, near Frankfort on the Maine, 
became in his day the centre of attraction for He- 
brew typography. But he has also left us works of 
his own which betoken a thorough acquaintance with 
Hebrew philology. Jost even assigns him a place by 
the side of Mendelssohn. Heidenheim died in 1832, at 
avery old age. His most important works are "DDW72 
Bw7.SH8, a tract on the Hebrew accents (Rodelheim, 
1808, 12mo) :—57HE N12, a treatise on different parts 
of Hebrew grammar (Rédelheim, 1806, 12mo):—D 258 
NS 725M, the Pentateuch, with a Hebrew commen- 
tary, etc. (Rodelh. 1818-1821, 8vo). We have also from 
him a catalogue of his works, containing 800 in number, 
under the title DISD MB WT (Ridelh. 1833, 8vo).— 
First, Bib/. Judaica, i, 369; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebr. 
Lit. p. 422; Steinschneider, Bibliog. Hdbch. p. 60; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Juden. p.361; Kitto, ii, 267. (J. H. W-) 

Heifer (nbsz, eglah’, fem. of daz, “calf:” 2B, pa- 
rah’, fem. of “B, “bullock ;” Sept. and N. T. éapanrte ; 
Vulg. vacea). The Hebrew language has no expression 
that exactly corresponds to our “ heifer,” for both eglah 
and parah are applied to cows that have calved (1 Sam. 
vi, 7-12; Job xxi, 10; Isa. vii, 21); indeed, eglah means 
a young animal of any species, the full expression being 
“pa may, “heifer of kine” (Deut. xxi, 3; 1 Sam. xvi, 
4 : Isa. Vii, 21). The heifer or young cow was not com- 
monly used for ploughing, but only for treading out the 
corn (Hos. x, 11; but see Judg. xiv, 18), when it ran 
about without any headstall (Deut. xxv, 4); hence the 
expression an “ unbroken heifer” (Hos. iv, 16; Auth. V. 
“ backsliding”), to which Israel is compared. A similar 
sense has been attached to the expression “calf of three 
years old,” mauinbu raz, i. e. unsubdued, in Isa. xv, Ds 
Jer. xlviii, 34; but it has by some been taken as a prop- 
er name, Eglath Shelishiyah, such names being not very 
uncommon. The sense of “ dissolute” is conveyed un- 
doubtedly in Amos iv, 1. The comparison of Egypt to 
a“ fair heifer” (Jer. xlvi, 20) may be an allusion to the 
well-known form under which Apis was worshipped (to 
which we may also refer the words in ver. 15, as under- 
stood in the Sept., “ Why is the bullock [ udaxoe EKAEK= 
Té¢] swept away ?”), the “ destraction” threatened being 
the bite of the gad-fly, to which the word hereta would 
fitly apply. “To plough with another man’s heifer 
(Judg. xiv, 18) implies that an advantage has been 

. eained by unfair means. The proper names Eglah, 
Eneglaim, and Parah are derived from the Hebrew 
terms at the head of this article. See Rep Her- 
FER. 

Heilmann, Jonann Davin, a learned German the- 
ologian, was born at Osnabriick Jan. 13, 1727. He stud- 
ied at Halle, became rector of Hameln in 1764, and pro- 
fessor of theology at Gottingen in 1754, where he died 
Feb. 22,1764. His principal writings are Specimen ob- 
serv. ad illustrat. N. T. (Halle, 1743, 4to) :—Parallele en- 
tre Pesprit dirreligion ‘sat alien et les anciens adver- 
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8vo):—Opuscula theol. Argumenti (ed. Danoyius, Jena, 
1774-77, 2 vols, 8vo).—G, G. Heyne, Heulmanni Memo- 
ria (Gottingen, 1764); Jécher, Aligem. gelehrt. Lexikon, 
continued by Adelung, ii, 1868, 

Heilprin, Jecuret, a distinguished Jewish philol- 
ogist and historian, flourished in the first part of the 
18th century. He is said to have been born at Minsk 
in 1728, but the time of his death is unknown, He 
wrote (M1717 130) a History of the Jews, divided into 
three parts: Chronicles of Historic Events, from the Cre- 
ation to his own Time, 2. Alphabetical Catalogue of the 
Mishnaie and Talmudic Doctors. 3, Alphabetical In- 
dex of Jewish Literati (Karlsr. 1769, and Zolkien, 1808, 
folio). Also (O"752D/3 “DAZ 'D) a Hebrew Rabbinic 
Dictionary adapted to the Rabboth, Sifra, Mekiltha, Yol- 
kut, and the works of the Cabalists (Dyrchenfurt, 1806, 
fol.). Fiirst commends the excellency of these works, 
and believes that the first part of Heilprin’s history is 
an able contribution to Hebrew literature.—Fiirst, Bidz, 
Judaica, i, 372; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebr, Liter- 
ature, p. 449. (J. H. W.) 


Heineccius, Joann Micuaet, a Lutheran di- 
vine, was born at Eisenberg Dec. 12, 1674, and was edu- 
cated at Jena, Frankfort, and Giessen. After a visit to 
Holland and Hamburg, he settled for a time in Helm- 
stiidt as tutor (Docent), but in 1699 became deacon at 
Goslar. In 1709 he removed to Halle as pastor, and in 
1720 was appointed consistorial counsellor and ecclesias- 
tical inspector of the circle of the Saal (Saatkreis). 
He died Sept. 11,1722. His chief work, Ligentliche und 
wahrhaftige Abbildung der alten und neuen griechischen 
Kirche nach ihrer Historie, Glaubenslehren und Kirchen- 
gebréuchen (Leipsic, 1711), presents historically the doc- 
trines, government, liturgy, and morals of the Greek 
Church, ancient and modern, It is still a work of great 
value. Besides works in the departments of antiquities 
and history, Heineccius wrote Prijfung der sogenannten 
neuen Propheten und ihres ausserordentlichen Aufstandes 


(Halle, 1715), against the French prophets (q. Vv.) 


Sendschreiben an Thomas Ittig wegen des Termint Gra- 
tiw, on the Terminist controversy :—De Jurisconsulits 
Christianis priorum seculorum eorumque in ecclesiam 


meritis (Halle, 1713) :— Colloquia religiosa publice et . 


privatim inter bina hee secula habita (Halle and Mag- 
deburg, 1719, 4to).— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 624; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 782; Sax, Onomas- 
licon literarium, pt. vi, p. 45. (J. W. M.) 

Heinicke, Samvuet, a German philanthropist, “the 
most distinguished of the early teachers of the deaf and 
dumb in Germany,” was born April 10, 1729, at Nautz- 
schiitz, near Weissenfels, in Prussia, and died at Leipsie 
April 30, 1790. He passed his carly life as a farmer 
and soldier, then pursyed a course of study in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, was subsequently for ten years a tutor 
of the children of count Schimmelmann at Hamburg, 
and then removed to Eppendorf. In this latter place, 
as early as 1754, he became much interested in a deaf 
and dumb child, and devised a system of instruction for 
it, which proved so successful as to attract other deaf 
mutes to him for instruction, and led to the establish- 


‘ment by the elector of Saxony in 1772 of a school at 


Leipsic for the education of deaf mutes. This school, 
“the first ever established or supported by the civil 
government,” was placed under Heinicke’s charge, was 
continued after his death under the charge of his wid~ 
ow, and is still existing and prosperous. The “method 
of instruction was by articulation and reading on the 
lip,” and is said to have been superior in some respects 
to that of the abbé de ’Epée. Heinicke’s labors and 
noble character gained for him deservedly the affection 
of the German people, though his method of treatment 
of his pupils was probably too harsh, and some of his 
writings were marred by coarse and iil-natured criticisms 
of opinions differing from his own. He wrote upon the 


saires de la religion Chrétienne (Halle, 1750, 8vo) :—Com~ 
pendium theologie dogmatice (Gottingen, 1761 and 1774, — 
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HEINSIUS 
education of deaf mutes and theological subjects, viz. : 
Biblische Geschichte des Alten Testaments zum Unter- 
richte taubstummer Personen (Hamburg, 1776, 8vo; only 
first part given) :—Beobachtungen tiber Stumme und tiber 
die menschliche Sprache in Briefen (Hamb. 1778, 8vo): 
—Ueber die Denkart der Taubstummen und die Miss- 
handlungen, denen sie durch unsinnige Kuren und Lehr- 
arten ausgesetzt sind (Leipsic, 1780, 8vo): — Ueber alte 
und neue Lehrarten (Leipsiec, 1783) :—Wichtige Entdeck- 
ungen und Beitrdge zur Seelenlehre und zur menschlichen 
Sprache (Leipsic, 1784, 8vo0): — Metaphysik fiir Schul- 
meister und Plusmacher (Halle, 1785): — Ueber graue 
Vorurtheile und thre Schaedlichkett (Copenhagen and 
Leipsic, 1787): — Scheingétterei der Naturalister, Deis- 
ten und A theisten (Koethen, 1788) :—Neues A B C, Syl- 
ben-und Lesebuch nebst einer Anweisung, das Lesen in 
kurzer Zeit auf die leichteste Art und ohne Buchstabiren 
zu lernen (many editions, last Leipsic, 1790). Schlich- 
tegroll assigns to Heinicke also a work on Kant’s philo- 
sophical works, printed in German (Presburg, 1789, 8vo), 
but Meusel only the preface to it. Heinicke also wrote 
articles in the Teutscher Merkur and Teutsches Museum, 
in which he maintained, against the views of the abbé 
de ’Epée, that deaf mutes should be taught not only to 
write, but also to speak.— New American Cyclopedia, vi, 
301; ix, 59; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxiii, 786 
sq.; Petschke, Historische Nachricht von dem Unter- 
richte der Taubstummen und Blinden (Leipsic, 1793) ; 
Schlichtegroll, Nekrolog (1790), p. 313-315; Meusel, 
Lexikon der von 1750 bis 1800 verstorbenen deutschen 
Schrifisteller (Leipsic, 1802-16). (J.W. M.) 


Heinsius, Dante, an eminent scholar, was born 
in 1580 at Ghent. He studied law for some months at 
Franeker, but, determining to devote himself to letters, 
he went to Leyden, where he studied under Joseph Scal- 
iger. In 1599 he began to teach Latin in the univer- 
sity, and on the death of Scaliger (1609) he was made 
professor of history. He was afterwards made librarian 
to the University, and historiographer to the States of 
Holland. He was secretary to the Synod of Dort, 1618. 
See Dorr. He died Feb. 28, 1655. Basides editing 
many Latin and Greek classics, he published Sacrarum 
exercitationum ad N. T. libri xx (Lugd. Bat. 1639, fol.) : 
—Aristarchus sucer, sive Exercitutiones ad Nonnit Par- 
aphrasin in Johannem (Lugd. Bat. 1627,sm.8vo). Hein- 
sius was a strong advocate of a special Hellenistic dia- 
lect. 


Heir (some form of the verb 87%, to possess; Gr. 
kAnodvomoc, a receiver by lot). The Hebrew institu- 
tions relative to inheritance were of a very simple char- 
acter. Under the patriarchal system the property was 
divided among the sons of the legitimate wives (Gen. 
xxi, 10; xxiv, 36; xxv, 5), a larger portion being as- 
signed to one, generally the eldest, on whom devolved 
the duty of maintaining the females of the family. See 
Birruriert, «The sons of concubines were portioned 
off with presents (Gen. xlix, 1 sq.), but this may have 
been restricted to cases where the children had been 
adopted by the legitimate wife (Gen. xxx,3). But Ja- 
cob made the sons whom he had by his concubines heirs, 
as well as the others (Gen. xlix, 12-27), Moses laid no 
restrictions upon the choice of fathers in this respect; 
and we may infer that the sons of concubines, for the 
most part, received an equal share with:the other sons, 
from the fact that Jephthah, the son of a concubine, com- 
plained that he was excluded from his father’s house 
without any portion (Judg. xi, 1-7). Daughters had 
no share in the patrimony (Gen. xxxi, 14), but received 
a marriage portion, consisting of a maid-servant (Gen. 
xxix, 24, 29) or some other property. As a matter of 
special favor they sometimes took part with the sons 
(Job xlii, 15). The Mosaic law regulated the succession 
to real property thus: it was to be divided among the 
sons, the eldest receiving a double portion (Deut. XXi, 
17), the others equal shares: if there were no sons, it 
Went to the daughters (Numb. xxvii, 8), on the condi- 
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tion that they did not marry out of their own tribe 
(Numb. xxxvi,6 sq.; Tob. vi, 12; vii, 13), otherwise the 
patrimony was forfeited (Josephus, Ant. iv, 7, 5)s at 
there were no daughters, it went to the brother of the 
deceased; if no brother, to the paternal uncle ; and, faii- 
ing these, to the next of kin (Numb. xxvii, 9-11). In 
the case of a widow being left without children, the 
nearest of kin on her husband’s side had the right of 
marrying her, and, in the event of his refusal, the next 
of kin (Ruth iii, 12,13): with him rested the obligation 
of redeeming the property of the widow (Ruth iy, 1 sq.), 
if it had been either sold or mortgaged: this obligation 
was termed me Nid Opa (“the right of inheritance”), 
and was exercised in other cases besides that of mar- 
riage (Jer. xxxii, 7 sq.). If none stepped forward to 
marry the widow, the inheritance remained with her 
until her death, and then reverted to the next of kin. 
See Wipow. ‘The object of these regulations evidently 
was to prevent the alienation of the land, and to retain 
it in the same family: the Mosaic law enforced, in short, 
a strict entail. Even the assignment of the double por- 
tion, which under the patriarchal regime had been at the 
disposal of the father (Gen. xlviii, 22), was by the Mo- 
saic law limited to the eldest son (Deut. xxi, 15-17). 
The case of Achsah, to whom Caleb presented a field 
(Josh. xy, 18, 19; Judg.i, 15), is an exception; but per- 
haps even in that instance the land reverted to Caleb’s 
descendants either at the death of Achsah or in the year 
of Jubilee. The land being thus so strictly tied up, the 
notion of hetrship, as we understand it, was hardly known 
to the Jews: succession was a matter of right, and not 
of favyor—a state of things which is embodied in the He- 
brew language itself, for the word was (A.V. “to inher- 
it”) implies possession, and very often forcible possession 
(Deut. ii, 12; Judg. i, 29; xi, 24), and a similar idea lies 
at the root of the words MTX and rom, generally 
translated “inheritance.” Testamentary dispositions 
were, of course, generally superiluous: the nearest ap- 
proach to the idea is the blessing, which in early times 
conveyed temporal as well as spiritual benefits (Gen. 
xxvii, 19,37; Josh. xv, 19). It appears, however, that 
eventually the father had at least the right of express- 
ing his last wishes or will in the presence of witnesses, 
and probably in the presence of the heirs (2 Kings xx, 
1). The references to wills in the apostle Paul’s writ- 
ings are borrowed from the usages of Greece and Rome 
(Heb. ix, 17), whence the custom was introduced into 
Judea: several wills are noticed by Josephus in connec- 
tion with the Herods (Ant. xiii, 16,1; xvii, 3,2; War, 
125.0): 

With regard to personal property, it may be presumed 
that the owner had some authority over it, at all events 
during his life-time. The admission of a slave to a por- 
tion of the inheritance with the sons (Prov. xvii, 2) prob- 
ably applies only to the personalty. A presentation of 
half the personalty formed the marriage portion of To- 
bit’s wife (Tob. viii, 21), A distribution of goods during 
the father’s life-time is implied in Luke xv, 11-18: a 
distinction may be noted between ovcia, a general term 
applicable to personalty, and kAnporvopia, the landed 
property, which could only be divided after the father’s 
death (Luke xii, 13), 

There is a striking resemblance between the Hebrew 
and Athenian customs of heirship, particularly as regards 
heiresses (é7/«A7pot), who were, in both nations, boune 
to marry their nearest relation: the property did not 
vest in the husband even for his life-time, but devolved 
upon the son of the heiress as soon as he was of age, 
who also bore the name, not of his father, but of his ma- 
ternal grandfather. ‘The object in both countries was 
the same, viz. to preserve the name and property of ey- 
ery family (Smith, Dict. of Class. Ant. s. vy. Epiclerus). 
See INHERITANCE, 

In Col. i, 15, Christ is called “the first-born of every 
creature,” i. e. “the heir of the whole creation,” as in 
Heb. i, 2 he is called the “hedr of all things.” Believers 
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are called “heirs of the promise,” “ of righteousness,” “of 
the kingdom,” “of the world,” “of God,” “joint heirs” 
_ with Christ, inasmuch as they are partakers of the bless- 
ings which God bestows upon his children, implying ad- 
mission to the kingdom of heaven and its privileges 


(Gal. iii, 29; Heb. vi, 17; xi,7; Jas. ii, 5; Rom. iv, 13; 


viii, 17), and finally possession of the heavenly inherit- 
ance (John xvii, 22-24; Rev. iii, 22). See Apoprioy. 

He’lah (Heb. Cheluh’, nxbn, rust, as in Ezek. xxiv, 
6; Sept. Arad v. r.’Awdd), one of the two wives of 
Ashur (a descendant of Judah), by whom she had three 
sons (1 Chron. iv, 5,7). B.C. prob. cir. 1612. 

Helali Codex or rur 0. T. See Manuscripts. 

He’lam (Heb. Cheylam’, pSsn, place of abundance, 
2 Sam. x, 16; but in ver. 17, Chelum’, pban [with hé 
“ directive,” M2eNn, Josephus XaXapa }} for which the 


margin prefers Debn; Sept. Atha, Vulgate Telam), a 
place “beyond the river” (i. e. either east of the Jordan 
or west of the Euphrates, although Josephus, Ant. vii, 6, 
3, understands it to mean east of the Euphrates), where 
David gained a victory over the combined forces of the 
Syrians under Hadadezer, apparently between Damas- 
cus and the country of the Ammonites. Ewald (/sr. 
Gesch. ii, 620) compares the Alamathu (ANGpaSa) of 
Ptolemy (v, 15, 25), on the west bank of the Euphrates, 
near Nicephorium. See Davin. 

Hel’bah (Heb. Chelbah’, M35M, fatness ; Sept.’ EX- 
Bay. x. XeBda and Syedia), a town in the tribe of 
Asher, from which the Canaanites were not expelled, 
mentioned between Achzib and Aphik (Judg. i, 31); 
but not (as Gesenius suggests) identical with Ahlab, 
which is also mentioned in the same verse. Perhaps it 
was situated in some fertile tract (as the names imply) 
in the valley of the Kishon, possibly at Haifa. 

Hel’bon (Heb. Chelbon’, 4525m, fut, i. e. fertile; 
Sept. XeABe'v v. r. XeBow), a name which occurs only 
in Ezek. xxvii, 18, where “ the wine of Helbon” is named 
among the commodities brought from Damascus to the 
great market of Tyre. The Syriac, Symmachus, the 
Chaldee, and Vulgate, all regard the word as an appel- 
lative descriptive of the quality of the wine as pingue 
vinum or vinum dulce coctum. But it is better to accept 
the indication of the Sept., which, by giving the proper 
name X¢Awy, must be supposed to have had in view a 
place, which has hence generally been inferred to be the 
same with that old city of Syria that appears under the 
form of Chalybon (Xa\vBwv) in Ptolemy (Geog. v, 15) 
and Strabo (xv, 505). The latter author mentions this 
Chalybon as a place famous for wine; and in describing 
the luxury of the kings of Persia, he says they would 
have wheat brought from Assos in Aolia, Chalybonian 
wine out of Syria, and water from the Euleus (the river 
Ulai of Dan. viii, 2), which was the lightest of any. 
Both Hesychius and Plutarch (Vit. Alex. ii) speak of 
this famous wine. It has generally been thought that 


the name was derived from Chalybon, where it was sup- | 


posed the wine was produced. But is it not. strange 
that Damascus should be represented as supplying the 
wine of Helbon to the marts of Tyre? Why would not 
the native merchants themselves carry it thither? A 
passage which Bochart quotes from Athenus (i, 51) 
throws light on this point: “The king of the Persians 
drank Chalybonian wine alone; which, says Poseidoni- 
cus, was also produced in Damascus” (Bochart, Opp. il, 
486). We are thus led, both by the statement of Eze- 
kiel and by that of Poseidonius, who was himself a na- 
tive of Syria, to look for a Helbon or Chalybon at or 
near Damascus. Seleucus Nicator is said to have 
changed the name to Berwa (Niceph. Callist. xiv, 39); 
but the old name, as we see from Ptolemy, was not 
forgotten, and on the capture of the city by the Arabs 
in the 7th century it was again resumed (Schultens, 
Index Geogr. in vitam Saladini, s. v. Halebum). The 
city referred to has usually been identified with the 
modern Aleppo, a large city of Syria, called Huleb by 


the Arabs; but Russel states (Natwral Hist. of Aleppo, 
Lond. 1794, i, 80) that but little wine is made there, and 
that the white wines especially are poor and thin, and 
difficult to keep; nor has this place ever obtained anv 
celebrity for its vintages. Hence Prof. Hackett is in- 
clined to adopt the suggestion made to him while visit- 
ing this region in 1852 by Dr. Paulding, one of the 
American missionaries there, that the Biblical Helbon 
should rather be sought in one of the principal villages 
of the same name lying in the wady Melbon, on the 
eastern slope of Anti-Lebanon, north of the Barrada. 
He was informed by those who had visited the place 
that the grapes produced there are remarkable for their 
fine quality, and that the wine obtained from them is 
regarded as the choice wine of that part of Syria (Jd/us- 
trations of Scripture, N. York, 1855, p.214). Dr. Robin- 
son, to whom he mentioned this suggestion, visited the 
place in his last journey to Palestine, and fully accords 
with the identification. He thus describes the valley 
and town: “ Wady Helbon is a valley an hour or more 
in length, shut in by high and rugged sides. The bot- 
tom is a strip of level ground, everywhere well culti- 
vated. Throughout the whole extent of the valley 
there are well-kept vineyards. Even places so steep 
that the vine-dresser can approach them with difficulty 
are made to produce an abundance of grapes. In Da- 
mascus the grapes are chiefly esteemed for their fine fla- 
vor, and from them is made the best and most highly- 
prized wine of the country. The village of Helbon is 
nearly midway up the valley. There are many ruins 
in and around it, but mostly dilapidated; and hewn 
stones, capitals, friezes, and broken columns are built 
into the walls of the modern dwellings. On the west 
of the village is an extensive ruin, supposed to have 
once been a temple. On some of the blocks are frag- 
ments of Greek inscriptions no longer legible” (new ed. 
of Researches, ii, 471, 472), 

Helchi’ah (XéAxiac, 1 Esd. viii, 1) or Helchi’as 
(Helcias, 2 Esd. i, 1), the Greek and Latin forms of the 
name of the high-priest HILKIAH (q. y.). 

Hel’ dai (Heb. Chelday’, nD, worldly ; Sept. Xod- 
Oat, but ot doxovrec in Zech. vi, 10; Vulg. Holdat), the 
name of two men. 

1. A Netophathite and descendant of Othniel, chief of 
the twelfth division (24,000) of David's forces (1 Chron. 
xxvil. 15). B.C. 1014. In 1 Chron. xi, 30 (where he 
is called HELED) his father’s name is said to be Baanah ; 
and in the parallel passage (2 Sam. xxiii, 29) he is call- 
ed HELEB. 

2. One of those lately returned from the Captivity 
whom the prophet Zechariah was directed to take with 
him when he went to crown the high-priest Joshua, as 
a symbol of the future Messiah’s advent (Zech. vi, 10). 
B.C. 520. In yer. 14 the name is written HELEM, 

Heldua, the first station mentioned in the Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary south of Berytus and north of Porphyreon ; 
now probably khan el-Khulda (Robinson, bib, Res. i, 
435).—Van de Velde, JJemozr, p. 320. 

He’leb (Heb. Che’leb, adn, fatness, as often; Sept. 
‘BAdO, Vulg. Heled), son of Baanah the Netophathite, 
and one of David’s wariiors (2 Sam. xxiii, 29); else- 
where more correctly called Hetep (1 Chron, xi, 30), 
or, still better, Hetnar (1 Chron. xxvi, 15). 

He’led (Heb. Che’led, sir, this world, as transito- 
ry; Sept. "EA, Vule. Heled), son of Baanah, a Netoph- 
athite, and one of David’s warriors (1 Chron, x1, 30); 
called in the parallel passage (2 Sam. xxii, 29) HELER, 
but more accurately Hepat in 1 Chron. xxvii, 15, 

He’lek (Heb. Che'leh, pon, a portion, as often; 
Sept. XeAéy and X¢Aey, Vulg. Helec), the second son of 
Gilead of the tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xvii, 2), whose 
descendants were called HeLexires (Hebrew Chelki’, 
“pbr, Numb. xxvi, 30; Sept. XeXexi). B.C. cir. 1612, 

He’lekite (Numb. xxyi, 30). See Heirx. 


HELEM 

He’lem, the name of one or two men, variously 
written in the Hebrew. 

1. He’tem (059, a stroke; Sept.’Ehdp, Vulg. He- 
lem), a brother of Shamer (or Shomer) and great-grand- 
son of Asher, several of whose sons are enumerated in 1 
Chron. vii, 35; perhaps the same with Hora, ver. 32. 
B.C. prob, cir. 1658. 

2. Cup/Lem (05%, in Chaldee a dream, as often in 
Dan.; or robust; Sept. ot dvopévovres adroy, Vulg. 
Helem), one of those associated with Zechariah in the 
typical crowning of the high-priest, or, as 1t appears, 
himself also crowned (Zech. vi, 14, “ Heled,” prob. by 
erroneous transcription for Heled or HeLDAt, ver. 10). 


Helena, St., mother of Constantine the Great. She 
was born about 274; Gloucester, Triers, and Bithynia dis- 
pute the honor of being her birthplace. Some consider 
her as of noble family, while the older authorities state 
that she was daughter of a shepherd or innkeeper. 
Constantius Chlorus is said to have married her for her 
beauty. She is also said to have at first been only his 
concubine, but this, perhaps, is a mistake, arising from 
the fact that the Roman law applied to women marrying 
above their station a name which had also this mean- 
ing. When Constantius became emperor he repudiated 
her, and she resided, perhaps, in the neighborhood of 
Triers until her son Constantine called her back with 
the title of Augusta. She did much towards softening 
the naturally tyrannical disposition of her son, She un- 
dertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Land about 325, where, 
by so-called miraculous agencies, she is said to have dis- 
covered, under the ruins of a heathen temple, the sepul- 
chre and cross of Christ, the latter of which was “ proved 
genuine by the miracles it wrought!” She built a 
church on the site, which remains to this day in part. 
All this gave a great impulse to pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, and indirectly to the Crusades. She left Pales- 
tine in 327, returned to her son, and died probably soon 
after. The Romans claim to have her remains in the 
church of Ara Coeli. The monks of Hautvilliers, near 
Rheims (France), claim, on the other hand, that one of 
their order, as early as in the 9th century, brought the 
body of the saint from thence to their convent. Un- 
fortunately, the Venetians state, on the other side, that 


the saint was buried at Constantinople, and that her re- | 


mains were thence transferred to their city. So devotees 
kneel in three different places, on the 18th of August, 
before the remains of the daughter of a shepherd or inn- 


keeper, who subsequently became a sainted empress, | 


Monographs on St. Helena and her history are enumer- 
ated in Volbeding, Index Programmatum, p.125. See 
Kusebius, Life of Constantine ; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ; 
and the articles Cross; JERUSALEM. 


He’leph (Heb. Che’leph, pn, an exchange, as in 
Numb, xviii, 21, 31; Sept. joins with prefixed preposi- 
tion Mee ; Vulg. Heleph), a city mentioned apparent- 
ly as the starting-point of the northern border of Naph- 
tali, beginning at the west (Josh. xix,33). Van de Velde 
thinks it may be the same with Beit-lif, a village with 
ancient remains (comp. Robinson, Later Researches, p- 


Kades, on the S, edge of a very marked ravine (wady 
el-Ayun), which probably formed part of the boundary 
between Naphtali and Asher (Van de Velde, Syria, ds 
233); nor is the objection of Keil (Comment. ad loc.), that 
the position is represented as being at the intersection 
of the northern border of Palestine with the eastern line 
of Asher, altogether correct, sce several of the associ- 
ated names are likewise somewhat interior. 

He’lez (Heb. Che’lets, yen or yen, in pause yen, 
Chalets, perh. loin or strong; Sept. XadXic or XedAne 
Vv. 1. ZehAyc; Vulg. Heles, Helles), the name of two men. 

1. Son of Azariah and father of Eleasah, of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 39). B.C. apparently ante 1017. 

2. An Ephraimite of Pelon, and one of David’s war- 
riors, and afterwards captain of his seyenth regiment (2 
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Sam. xxiii, 26; 1 Chron. xi, 27; xxviii,10), B.C. 1014 a 


HELFFERICH nes 


et ante. 


Helfenstein, Charles, a minister of the German 


Reformed Church, and son of Rey. J. C, A. Helfenstein, 
was born March 29, 1781. He spent his youth as a 
printer, and afterwards studied theology with Rev. Dr. 
Becker, of Baltimore, Md. He was licensed and or- 
dained by the Synod of the German Reformed Church 
in May, 1801, and was pastor successively at Alleman- 
gel, Berks County, Pa.; Goshenhoppen, Montgomery 
County, Pa.; Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa.; Hanover 
and Berlin, York County, Pa.; Rockingham County, 
Va.; and Mechanicsburg, Cumberland County, Pa. He 
died Dec. 19, 1842. With many innocent eccentricities, 
he was actuated by deep earnestness, a childlike piety, 
and a kindly spirit. He preached in both the German 
and English languages. (H. H.) 

Helfenstein, John Conrad Albert, one of the 
fathers of the German Reformed Church in the United 
States, was born at Moszbach, Palatinate, Feb. 16, 1748. 
He studied theology at the University of Heidelberg, 
and was sent by the Synod of Holland, in company with 
Rey. J. H. Helfferich and Rev. J.G. Gebhard, as mission- 
aries to America. He arrived in New York Jan. 14, 
1772, and soon after took charge of the congregation at 
Germantown, Pa. Towards the close of 1775 he accept- 
ed a call from Lancaster, but in 1779 returned to his 
Germantown congregation, and labored there until his 
death, May 17, 1790. He was an eloquent and success- 
ful preacher, and his ministry, both at Lancaster and 
Germantown, proved a great blessing. Several small 
volumes of his sermons have been published.—Harbaugh, 
Fathers of the Reformed Church, ii, 222 sq, 

Helfenstein, Jonathan, a German Reformed 
minister, third son of Rey. J. C. A. Helfenstein, was born 
in Germantown, Pa., Jan. 19, 1784. He studied theol- 
ogy with Rey. Dr. Becker, of Baltimore, Md. He was 
licensed m 1805, and ordained in 1807; pastor of the 
German Reformed congregation in Carlisle till 1811, 
when he was called to Frederick, Md., where he labored 
with great success to the time of his death, Sept. 29, 
1829. He was a zealous pastor, and an impressive 
preacher in both the German and English languages. 
(H. H.) 


Helfferich, John Henry, a minister of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church in the United States, was born 
at Moszbach, Palatinate, Oct. 22,1739. After studying 
theology, he was licensed Sept. 22, 1761, and labored for 
a time in his own country. In January, 1772, he ar- 
rived in New York as a missionary, together with Rev. 
J.C, A. Helfenstein and Rey. J. G. Gebhard. He soon 
after settled at Weissenberg, Lehigh County, Pa., where 
his charge comprehended as many as seven congrega- 
tions at one time. Here he remained, declining all calls 
from other churches, and labored faithfully until his 
death, Dee. 5, 1810. “ During his ministry Mr. Ilelferich 
baptized 5830, and confirmed 4000 souls. He may be 
regarded as the father of the German Reformed Church 
in the field over which his labors extended. Though 


61. 62 ioe Y : | that part of the Church did not escape the: general stag- 
‘1, 62), nearly due east of the Ras Abyad, and west of | nation of a later period through German rationalism 


and indifference, yet the vantage-ground upon which it 
was placed, by means of his labors, has been a blessing 
to it down to our day.”—Harbaugh, Fathers of’ the Re- 
Jormed Church, ii, 241 sq. 

Helfferich, John, a son of Rey. John Henry Helf- 
ferich, was born in Weissenberg, Lehigh County, Pa., 
Jan. 17, 1795. He completed his theological studies 
with Rey. Dr. Samuel Helfenstein in Philadelphia, was 
licensed in 1816, and ordained in 1819. He became pas- 
tor of the same congregations in Lehigh County, Pa., 
which his father had served for many years, in which 
field he continued to labor with much zeal and suecess 
to the end of his life. He died suddenly, April 8, 1852. 
During his ministry he baptized 4591, and received into 
full communion with the Church, by confirmation, be- 
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rus Avitus Bassianus, but he was mac 


* Roman emperors. 
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een two and three thousand persons. He preached 
only in the German language. (H. H.) 

Heli, or rather Ext CHA‘, in some ed. “HXié or ‘HXel, 
Heb. "53, Ali), a name that occurs once in the N. T. 
and once in the Apocrypha. _ 

1. The third of three names inserted between Achitob 
and Amarias in the genealogy of Ezra, in 2 Esd. i, 2, for 
which there is no corresponding name in the Heb, list 
(Ezra vii, 2, 3). 

2. The father-in-law of Joseph, and maternal grand- 
father of Christ (Luke iii, 23), B.C. ante 22. See GeN- 
FALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Heli’as, the Latin form (2 Esd. vii, 39) of the name 
of the prophet ELiyAn. 

HeliodGrus (‘HedrsiSwooe, i. e. gift of the sun, a 
not unfrequent Greek name), the treasurer (0 ivi rev 
moayparwy) of Seleucus Philopator, who was commis- 
sioned by the king, at the instigation of Apollonius (q. 
y.), to carry away the private treasures deposited in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. According to the narrative in 2 
Mace. iii, 9 sq., he was stayed from the execution of his 
design by a “great apparition” (éumdverc), in conse- 
quence of which he fell down “compassed with great 
darkness,” and speechless. He was afterwards restored 
at the intercession of the high-priest Onias, and bore 
witness to the king of the inviolable majesty of the 
Temple (2 Mace. iii). The full details of the narrative 
are not supported by any other evidence. Josephus, 
who was unacquainted with 2 Mace., takes no notice of 
it (Ant. xii, 3,3); and the author of the so-called iv 
Mace. attributes the attempt to plunder the Temple to 
Apollonius, and'differs in his account of the miraculous 
interposition, though he distinctly recognises it (De 
Mace. 4 oipaviber igirror Tpovgarynsay ayyeror . - - 
carareswr 6 HpuOarijc 6 “Aro\uwvi0¢ . « .). Heli- 
odorus afterwards murdered Seleucus, and made an un- 
successful attempt to seize the Syrian crown (App. Syr. 
45). B.C.175. Comp. Wernsdorf, De Jide Libr. Mace. 
§ liv. Raffaelle’s grand picture of “ Heliodorus” has 
often been copied and engraved. 

Heliodorus or Emesa, in Syria, flourished in the 
latter part of the 4th century after Christ. He was the 
author of the celebrated romance entitled thiopica, 
or account of the love and adventures of Theogenes and 
Chariclea, the oldest and best of the Greek romances, and 
the model of many subsequent ones. This was written 
in early life, and afterwards Heliodorus became a Chris- 
tian, and was made bishop of Tricca, in Sicily, where 
he introduced the regulation that every married priest 
should, upon his ordination, separate from his wife or be 
deposed (Socrates, Hist. Eccles. v, 22). Nicephorus states 
(Hist. Eccles. xii, 34) that a provincial synod, because of 
the injurious tendency of the Asthiopica upon the minds 
of the young, decreed that Heliodorus should either con- 
demn and disown it, or resign his bishopric. This state- 
ment is generally rejected as improbable, since 1t 1s made 
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by no other author, and the Athiopica contains nothing | 


of a corruptive tendency. The best edition of the Greek 
text is that by Coraes (Paris, 1804, 2 vols. 8vo).—Smith, 
Dict. Grk. and Rom. Biog. and Mythology, Vi, 3? 5 Dun- 


lop, Hist. of Fiction (London, 1845, 1 vol. 8vo), p. 18-24; | 


Photius, Cod. 73; Herzog, Real-Encyklopidie, v, 699. (J. 
W. M.) 

Heliogabalus (ELAGABALUS), emperor of Rome, 
was born at Emesa about A.D. 205. " 
le priest of Elaga- 
balus (El-Gabal), the Syro-Pheenician Sun-god, about 
A.D. 217, and took, that name. In May, 218, through 
the intrigues of his mother, Julia Meesa, with the ae 
diery, he was proclaimed emperor 5 and, soon after, Ma- 
crinus, who was marching to put down this usurpation, 
was defeated. His reign, which lasted not quite four 
years, was characterized by superstition, licentiousness, 
and cruelty to a degree hardly rivalled by the worst 
He introduced the worship of the 
Sun-god into Rome, and even passed a decree that no 


His name was Va- | 
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other celestial power should be worshipped. The pree- 
torians slew him in camp, A.D. 222. As he himself in- 


troduced a new religion mto Rome, it was not his policy 


to persecute, and so, during that time, the Christians 
had “ rest.” 


_ Hel’kai (Heb. Chelhay’, "221, for FOP EN, Jehovah 
is his portion; Sept. ‘E\«at), son of Meraioth, and one 
of the chief priests in the time of the high-priest Joia- 
kim (Neh. xii, 15). B.C. post 536, 

Hel’kath (Heb. Chelkath’, DDdM, Josh. xix, 25, but 
rpon, even without pause-accent, Josh, xxi,31; “con- 
struct” of mipon, smoothness, as in Gen. xxvii, 16, or por- 
tion, as in Gen, xxxiii, 19, ete.; Sept. XeeaS), a town 
of Asher, on the eastern border, mentioned as the start- 
ing-point in the direction (apparently southward) to 
Achshaph (Josh. xix, 25); assigned as one of the Le- 
vitical cities (Josh, xxi, 31). In 1 Chron. vi, 75, it ap- 
pears to be erroneously written Hukox. See HuxKkox. 
In the Onomasticon it is simply mentioned by Eusebius 
as 'EOdn, by Jerome as Llcaih; but neither seems to 
have known it. De Sauley inclines to identify it with 
a village called Kirkeh, which he reports not far south- 
east of Akka (Narrative, i, 68) ; and Schwarz (Palestine, 
p-191) thinks it is the modern Yerka, about seven miles 
north-east of Akka; but neither of these positions is in 
the neighborhood indicated by the text, which rather 
requires a locality nearer the north-eastern angle of the 
tribe, not unlikely at the ruined village Ukvith, about 
twelve miles S.E. of Tyre, as proposed by Van de Velde 
(Memoir, p. 320). See HELKATH-HAZZURIM. ; 

Hel’/kath-haz’zurim (Heb. Chelkath’ kats-Tsurim’, 
EURO“ PEN, plot of the rocks), a designation of the 
plain just below the pool of Gibeon, on the east, acquired 
from the deadly combat between twelve of Ishbosheth’s 
men and as many of David's, which formed a prelude to 
the general engagement (2 Sam. ii, 16). See GrBron. 
As to the name, “ Ewald approves the reading which the 
Sept. seem to have followed (epic TGY iryfFotAwy, ap- 
parently from their reading 5°71), as that which alone 
gives a suitable meaning to the name (Gesch. Isr. 11,575, 
note 1). Gesenius renders by ‘the field of swords,’ which 
can hardly be admitted; for, though "4X is used in the 
sense of an ‘edge,’ it is never used simply for ‘sword.’ 
First gives Felsenkahtheit, ‘rock - smoothness,’ as the 
meaning, the place being smooth and level as a surface 
of rock. Aquila gives joc THy orepewy, and the 
Vulg. Ager robusiorum, taking 95% in a figurative sense, 


| of which, however, there is no other instance” 


Helki’as (XeAxiac), a still different Greek form (1 
Esd. i, 8) of the name of the high-priest HiiK1An. 

Hell, a term which originally corresponded more ex- 
actly to Hapes, being derived from the Saxon helan, to 
cover, and signifying merely the covered, or invisible 
place—the habitation of those who have gone from this 
visible terrestrial region to the world of spirits. But it 


‘has been so long appropriated in common usage to the 
| place of future punishment for the wicked, that its ear- 


lier meaning has been lost sight of. In the English Bi- 
ble it is used in the wider sense. 

I. Hebrew and Greek Terms.—The three words, which 
all but monopolize the subject, are dau, Shedl’, in the 
O.T.; and “Acdne, Hades, and [éevva, Gehenna, in the 
N.T. d48W occurs 65 times; in 61 of these it is rendered 
in the Sept. by “Adye; twice by Odvarog (2 Sam. xxii, 
6, and Prov. xxiii, 14); and twice omitted in the com- 
mon text (Job xxiv, 19; Ezek. xxxii, 21). In the Vulg. 
bixvd is translated 48 times by Infernus, and 17 times 
by Inferus [mostly Inferi (plur.) J. In our A.V. it is 
represented 31 times by Grave, 31 times by Hell, and 3 
times by Pit. In the N. Test. our word Hell occurs 23 
times; 12 times it stands for Déevva, and 11 times [ per- 


haps the twelfth should be added, see Tischendorf and - 


Bruder (Concord.) on Rey. iii, 7] for “Aéne. The Vulg. 


HELL 
closely follows the original in its N.-T. renderings; in 
all the twelve passages ['eevva is simply copied into Ge- 
henna, while Infernus stands for every occurrence of 
"Adne, except once (Matt. xvi, 18), where the phrase 
rida gdov (“gates of hell”) becomes “ porte inferi. 
Since, therefore, DN, “Adnc, and [éevva, are employ- 
ed in the sacred original to designate the mysteries of 
HeL1, we proceed to give first their probable derivation, 
and then their meaning, so far as Holy Scripture assists 
in its discovery. F 

(L.) Their Derivation—1. diag (or, as it is occasion- 
ally written, dui), Shedl’, is by most of the old writers 
(see Cocceius, Lex. p.840, 841; Schindler, Ler. Pent. 1782; 
Robinson, Key to Hebrew Bible, ii, 217; and Leigh, Crit. 
Sacra, i, 238; ii, 6) referred for its origin to DR, to de- 
mand, seek, or ask. They are not agreed as to the mode 
of connecting the derivative with this root; Cocceius 
suggests an absurd reason, «Day notat eum locum in 
quo qui est in guestione est” (!) A more respectable so- 
lution is suggested by those who see in the insutiable- 
ness of dine (Prov. xxx, 15, 16) a good ground for con- 
necting it with the root in question, Thus Fagius on 
Gen. xxxvii; Buxtorf, Lexicon, s. v., referring to Isa. v, 
14; Habak. ii, 5; Prov. xxvii, 20. (Ernst Meier, Hebr. 
W-w-b, p. 187, also adopts this root, but he is far-fetched 
and obscure in his view of its relation to the derived 
word). (A good defence [by a modern scholar | of this 
derivation of Sheol from the verb Exe) is given by Gii- 
der, Lehre v. d. Erschein. Jesu Christi unter den Todten 
[ Berne, 1853], and more briefly in his art. ades [ Her- 
208, V,,441, Clark’s trans. ii, 468]. His defence is based 
on the many passages which urge the insatiable demand 
of Sheol for all men, such as those we have mentioned 
in the text, and Gen. xxxvii, 35; 1 Sam. xxviii; Psa, 
vi, 6, and Ixxxix, 49. See also Venema [on Psa. xvi, 
10]; J. A. Quensted, Tract. de Sepultura Veterum, ix, 1.) 
Bottcher (De Inferis, p.76, § 159). finds in the root bow, 
to be hollow, a better origin for our word. Gesenius 
(Thes. p. 1347), who adopts the same derivation, sup- 
poses that >>} means to dig out, and so contrives to 
unite b3u) and 5x2, by making the primary idea of 
digging \ead to the derived one of seeking (see Job iii, 21). 
Boéttcher goes on to connect the German words /foh/ 
(hollow) and Hohle (cavity) with the idea indicated by 
2313, and timidly suggests the possibility of Hdlle (Hell) 
coming from /Hdhle, Whilst decidedly rejecting this 
derivation, we do not object to his derivation of the /He- 
brew noun; amidst the avowed uncertainty of the case, 
it seems to be the least objectionable of the suggestions 
which have been offered, and, to provide an intelligible 
sense for the word Shed/, most in harmony with many 

3iblical passages. Bittcher defines the term to mean 
* vastus locus subterraneus” (p.72, § 153). This agrees 
very well with the rendering of our A.V. in so far as it 
has used the comprehensive word /ell, which properly 
signifies “a covered or concealed place.” 

2. Hades. — The universally allowed statement that 
the N. T. has shed a light on the mysteries of life and 
immortality which is only in an inferior degree discoy- 
ered in the O, T., is seldom more distinctly verified than 
in the uncertainty which attaches to Sheol (the difficul- 
ty of distinguishing its various degrees of meaning, 
which it is generally felt exist, and which our A. V. has 
entleayored to express by an equal balance between Hell 
and Grave), in contrast with the distinction which is 
implied in the about equally frequent terms of Hades 
and Gehenna, now to be described. The "Adne of the 
N.'T. was suggested, no doubt, by its frequent occurrence 
in the Sept. ‘The word was originally unaspirated, as 
in Blomer s Aidao mura (Il. v, 646; ix, 312), and He- 
siod 8 Aidew kova xakedpwvoyv (Theog. 311), and Pin- 
dlar’s Away Aayeiy (Pyth. v, 130). This form of the 
word gives greater credibility to the generally received 
derivation of it from «@ privat. and (dety, to see, 
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learned authors of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lex. [av : 
“Adne] throw some doubt on this view of the origin of 
the word, because of its aspirated beginning, in Attic 
Greek. But surely this is precarious ground, Is it 
certain that even in Attic writers it was invariably as- 
pirated? Aischylus [ Sept. c. Theb. (Paley) 310] has 
‘Alda mpoiabar [with the lenis], according to the best 
editing. It is true that this is in a chorus, but in the 
Agum. 1505, also a choral line, we read pnoev tv “Acdov 
peyadavyeiry [with the aspirate], as if the usage were 
uncertain. Possibly in the elliptical phrase éy “Acdou 
[scil ofkp] the aspirate occurs because the genitive is 
really the name of the God [not of the region, which 
might, for distinction, have been ‘hen unaspirated }). 
Plutarch accordingly explains it by dewWée kai adparov 
(De Isid. et Osir. p. 382), and in the Etymol. Magn. gone 
is defined as ywpioy ageyyéc, oxdTovE aiwytov Kat Cd- 
gov wi\noopévoy .. . ev w oddév BréTOpmev. Hades 
is thus “the invisible place or region ;” “ Locus visibus 
nostris subtractus,” as Grotius defines it. 

3. Gehenna (Véevva) is composed of the two Heb. words 
N7h (valley) and Dn (Hinnom, the name of the pro- 
prietor of the valley). In the Sept. Patewya is used in 
Josh. xviii, 16 to designate “the valley of the son of Hin- 
nom,” the full expression of which is BEN7j3 72. The 
shorter appellation 02:4 53 occurs in the same verse. 
The Rabbinical writers derive 0277 from 0173, “rugire” 
[to groan or mourn, in Ezek. xxiv, 23], as if indicative 
of the cries of the children in the horrid rites of the Mo- 
loch-worship (see Buxtorf, Lex. Rab. p. 108; Glassius 
[ed. Dathii |, Philolog. Sacr. i, 806). The etymological 
remarks haye payed our way to the next section of our 
subject. 

(1L.) Biblical Meaning of these three Terms.—1, Mean- 
ings of 2°83, Sheél—(1.) The “ Grave.” Much contro- 
versy has arisen whether within the meaning of Sheol 
should be included “the grave;” indeed this is the only 
question of difficulty. The fact, which we have already 
stated, that our A. V. translates DANG quite as often by 
“ orave” as by the general term “ hell,” supplies a primd 
Without, however, in- 
sisting on the probability that polemical theology, rath- 
er than Biblical science, influenced our translators, at 
least occasionally, in their rendering of the word, we 
may here adduce on the other side the telling fact that 
of all the ancient versions not one translates in any pas- 
sage the Hebrew Sheol by the equivalent of grave. ‘The 
other Greek translators, like the venerable Sept., so far 
as their fragments show (see Origen, Hexapla, passim), 
everywhere give “Awdyc for Dx} (sometimes they use 
for the locative case the older and better phrase ete, ¢v 
‘AvOov, sometimes the more recent and vulgar eie roy 
‘AvOny, év rp Acdy). The Samaritan text in the seven 
passages of the Pentateuch has either D971 (Siol) or 
Sax.w. Onkelos and Jonathan everywhere, except in 
five passages, retain banc. The Peshito everywhere 
in both Testaments renders the Hebrew Sheol and the 
Greek Hades by peat] Shiul; and, as we have al- 
ready seen, the Vulg. translates the same words in both 
the O. T. and the N. T. by inferus (plur. Inferi mostly), 
and, above all, /nfernus (see above for particulars). It 
is to the later Targumists (the pseudo-Jonathan and the 
Jerusalem Targum), and afterwards to the Rabbinical 
doctors of the Middle Ages, that we trace the version 
of the “sepulchre” and “the grave” (thus in Gen. 
Xxxvii, 35: xlii, 38; xliv, 29, 31, these Targumists ren- 
dered Sheol by ROWAP "2 [the house of burial]; sim- 
ilarly did the render Psa..cxli, 7; Job vii, OF exina tor 
XVil, 13,16; xxi, 13; Eecles. ix, 10, and other passages, 
in which it is observable how often they have been fol- 
lowed by our translators). See, for more information on 
this point, archbishop Usher, Works [by Elrington ], iii, 
319-321; and, more fully, Bottcher (p. 68-70, see. 146- 
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D. Kimehi (Zid, Radic, s, v. D483); and other 
R abbis who expressly admit the grave within the scope 
of the meaning of Sheol; Béttcher also quotes a very 
long array of commentators and lexicographers [Rabbi 
-Mardochai Nathan, with extravagant one-sidedness, in 
his Hebr, Concord. gives no other sense to Sheol but 
Ap, the grave], who follow the Rabbinical doctors 
herein; and he adds the names of such writers as deny 
the meaning of the grave to the Hebtew Sheol: among 
these occur the learned Dutch divines Vitringa and Ve- 
nema, The latter of these expressly affirms, “>4xvi 
nullo modo ad sepulchrum pertinebit? (Comment. ad Ps. 
i, 504). To the authorities he mentions we would add, 
as maintaining the same view, the learned Henry Ains- 
worth (on Gen, xxxvii, 35, Works, p. 135), who draws 
an important distinction; “ DANG, the grave, the word 
meaneth not the grave digged or made with hands, 
which is named in Hebrew “37, but it meaneth the 
common place or state of death” (a similar distinction 
is drawn by Luther [ Hnarr, in Genes. xlii, 38]; ADP is 
only the grave in which an actual interment takes 
place; none that die unburied can have this word used 
of them ; their receptacle is D38w, “commune quoddam 
receptaculum non corporum tantum sed et animarum, 
ubi omnes mortui congregantur.” Ann. Seneca [/2b. viii, 
controvers. 4] observes between natural burial and arti- 
Jicial—* Omnibus natura sepulturam dedit,” etc. ® So 
Lucan, vii, 818, says—* Capit omnia tellus Qu genuit ; 
celo tegitur, qui non habet urnam.” Pliny [ Hist. Nat. 
vii, 54] distinguishes between natural burial by apply- 
ing to it the word sepelire, and burial by ceremony by 
using of it the synonyme humare) ; Nicolaus (De Sepul- 
chris Hebr.i, 8-14), who shows that 54N% is never used 
of funeral pomp, nor of the burial of the body in the 
ground; Eberhard Busmann, who [in 1682] wrote Dzs- 
sertatio philol. de Scheol Hebr., makes a statement to 
the effect that he had examined all the passages in the 
QO. T., and pronounces of them thus—“ Nudlum eorum 
(excepto forsan uno vel altero, de quo tamen adhue du- 
bitari potest) de sepulchro necessario est intelligendum . . . 
multa tamen contra ita sunt comparata ut de sepulchro 
nullo modo intelligi possint, nee debeant.” Some mod- 
ern writers, who have specially examined the subject, 
also deny that d45xx} ever means “the grave.” Thus 
Breecher, On the Immortality of the Soul as held by the 
Jews (and Pareau, Comment. de Immort. ac vite fut. no- 
tit, 1807). ; 

These reasons have led learned men, who have espe- 
cially examined the subject, to exclude the grave (spe- 
cifically understood as a made or artificial one) from the 
proper meaning of Sheol. We cannot but accept their 
view in critical exactness. But there is an inexact and 
generic sense of Sheol in which the word grave well ex- 
presses the meaning of the Scripture passages just men- 
tioned, and (in justice to the A.V. it may be admitted) 
of most of the others, which our translators rendered by 
this word. (The passages in which the A.V. renders 
Sieh by grave are these—Gen. xxxvii, 35; xlil, 383 
xliy, 29, 31; 1 Sam. ii, 6; 1 Kings ii, 6, 9; Job vii, 9; 
xiy, 13; xvii, 13; xxi, 13; xxiv, 19; Psa. vi, 5 [ Hebr. 
6]; xxx, 3 [4]; xxxi, 17 [18]; xlix, 14 [15], twice; 

xlix, 15 [16]; lxxxviii, 3 [4]; Ixxxix, 48 [49]; exh, 
hs aos i, 12; xxx, 16; Eccles. ix, 10; Cant. vill, 6; 
Isa. xiv, 11 [marg. of v, 9 has grave]; XXxXvill, 10, 18; 
Ezek. xxxi, 15; Hos. xili, 14, twice; and in Jonah i, 2 
[3] the margin has “ grave.”) Of this more vague sense 
Usher (Works, iii, 8324) says—“ When Sheol is said 0) 
signify the grave, the term grave must be taken in as 
large a sense as it is in our Saviour’s speech (John v, 
28), and in Isa. xxvi, 19, according to the Sept. read- 
ing; upon which passage writes Origen thus—‘ Here 
and in many other places the graves of the dead are to 
be understood, not such only as we see are builded for 
the receiving of men’s bodies—cither cut out m stones, 


or digged down in the earth; but every place wherein a 
man’s body lieth either entire or in part . . . otherwise 
they which are not committed to burial, nor laid in 
graves, but have ended their life in shipwrecks, deserts, 
and such like ways, should not secm to be reckoned 
among those which are said to be raised from the grave’ 
Un ksai. lib, 28 citatus a Pamphilo, in Apol.)’ We 
have here, then, the jist meaning of the Hebrew Sanu, 
largely applied, as we have seen, in our A.V. to “the 
grave,” considered in a universal sense (see the passages 
in the last note), commensurate with death itself as to 
the extent of its signification. (Comp. “the grave and 
gate of death” of the English Liturgy, Collect for Eas- 
ter Eyen.) Though we carefully exclude the artificial 
grave, or TP, from this category, there is no doubt, as 
bishop Lowth has well shown (De Sacra Poesi Hebr. 
Prel. vii [ ed. Oxon, with notes of Michaelis and Rosen- 
miiller, 1821], p. 65-69), that the Hebrew poets drew all 
the imagery with which they describe the state and 
condition of the dead from the funcral rites and pomp, 
and from the vaulted scpulchres of their great men. 
The bishop’s whole treatment of the subject is quite 
worth perusal. We can only quote his final remarks: 
“You will see this transcendent imagery better and 
more completely displayed in that noble triumphal song 
which was composed by Isaiah (xiv, 4-27) . . . pre- 
vious to the death of the king of Babylon. Ezekicl has 
also grandly illustrated the same scene, with similar 
machinery, in the last prophecy concerning the fall of 
Pharaoh (xxxii, 18-32).” For an excellent vindication 
of the A.V. in many of its translations of the grave, we 
refer the reader to the treatise of archbishop Usher 
(Answer to the Jesuii’s Challenge, Works (ed. Elington ], 
ili, 319-324 and 282-340). We doubt not that, if grave 
is an admissible sense of >4N¥, our translators have, on 
the whole, made a judicious selection of the passages 
that will best bear the sense: their purpose was a 
popular one, and they accomplished it, in the instance 
of uncertain words and phrases, by giving them the most 
intelligible turn they would bear, as in the case before us. 
We undertake not to decide whether it would be better 
to leave the broad and generic word Sheol, as the great 
versions of antiquity did, everywhere; whether, e. g., 
Jacob’s lament (Gen. xxxvii, 35; xlii, 38) and like pas- 
sages would be more suitably, if not correctly, rendered 
by the simple retention of the original word, or the 
equally indefinite hades, There is some force in the 
observation often made (see Corn. a Lapide, on Gen. 
xxxvii, 35; Bellarmine and others, adduced by Leigh, 
Crit. Sacra, i, 239) that “it was not the grave of Joscph 
which Jacob meant, for he thought indeed that his son 
was devoured of wild beasts, and not Luried.” See more 
on this passage in Pearson, Creed [ed. Chevallicr], p. 
437; Fulke, Translations, ctc., p. 314; both which writ- 
ers defend the version of grave. Ainsworth ad loc. 
(among the older commentators) and Knobel (among 
the modems) contend for the gencral word hdl [ Knobel, 
Schattenrcich |. Rosenmiiller learnedly states both vicws, 
and leans in favor of “locum, ubi moitui umbrarum in- 
star degunt” (Scholia, 1, 576). : 

(2.) The other meaning of DIN, “ Fell,” so rendered 
in thirty-one passages of A. V., according to the more 
ancient and, as it seems to us, preferable opinion, makes 
it local, i. e. the place of disembodied spirits. (Aténe cé 
TOTOC NIV ALLOHC. HYOVY aparn¢ Kat ayvuoroe, 0 The 
duxae pay evrevsey exdnpovoag dex spevoc, Ancr. 
Cwsaricus in Apocal. c. 63.) A later opinion supposes 
the word to indicate “not the place where souls depart- 
ed are, but the state and conditron of the dead, or thar 
permansion in death,” as bishop Pearson calls it (Creed 
[ ed. Chevallier ], p. 439). On this opinion, which that 
great divine “ cannot admit as a full or proper exposi- 
tion,” we shall say nothing more than that it is at best 
only a deduction from the foregoing local detinition. 
That definition we have stated in the broadest terms,. 
because, in reference to Dr, Barrow’s enumeration (Serm. 
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on the Creed [ Art. “He descended into Hell”), Works 
[Oxford, 1830], v, 416, 417) of the questions which have 
arisen on the subject before us, we believe that Holy 
Seripture warrants the most ample of all the positions 
suggested by that eminent writer, to the effect that the 
Shedl or Hell of which we treat is not merely ‘the 
place of good and happy souls,” or “that of bad and mis- 
erable ones,” but “indifferently and in common of both 
those.” We propose to arrange the Biblical passages so 
as to describe, first, the stute of the occupants of Sheol, 
and, secondly, the locality of it, in some of its prominent 
features. As to the first point, Shed/ is () the recepta- 
cle of the spirits of all that depurt this life. (Among the 
scriptural designations of the inhabitants of Sheol is 
paxaa 4 bap (in Prov. xxi, 16) is rendered “ congre- 
gation of the dead” (or departed) in the A.V. This is 
better than the Sept. rendering suvvaywy) yry@yTwv, 
and Vulg. “coetus gigantum.” There is force in the word 
tnp thus applied, derived from the use of the word to 
designate the great “congregation” of the Jewish nation ; 
see CONGREGATION]. For the use of the word D"XD, 
as applicable to the dead, see especially Bottcher, De In- 
fer. p. 94-10, § 193-204. The word occurs in this sense 
also in the grand passage of Isa. xiv. [In ver. 9 “ Sheol 
stirs up its Rephaim” on the entrance of the spirit of. 
the king of Babylon.] "ND is met with in six other 
places in the same sense of departed spirits. It is con- 
nected with M57, “weak,” which occurs in Numb. xiii, 
18, and other passages [see Fitrst, Hebr. W.-b. ii, 383 ]. 
The gentile noun [mentioned in Gen. xiv, 5 and else- 
where, and rendered Rephaim and Giants | is of the same 
form, but probably of a different origin [see Gesenius, 
Thes. p.1302].) This general signification appears from 
Psa. Ixxxix, 47, 48, and Isa, xxxviii, 18, 19 (in which 
latter verse the opposition in its universal sense between 
sheol and the state of life in this world is to be observed). 
We do not hesitate, with archbishop Usher (Works, iii, 
318), to translate dinu in these passages “hell” or “ she- 
ol,” instead of “ grave,” as in the A.V. Sheol, therefore, 
is (b) the abode of the wicked, Numb. xvi, 33; Job xxiv, 
19; Psa. ix, 17 (Hebr. 18); xxxi, 17 (18); Prov. v,5; ix, 
18; Isa. lvii,9; and (g) of the good [both in their “ dis- 
embodied” condition ], Psa, xvi, 10, comp. with Acts ii, 
27, 31; Psa. xxx, 3 (4); xlix, 15 (16); Ixxxvi, 13; Isa. 
Xxxviii, 10, compared with Job iti, 17-19; Hos. xiii, 14, 
comp. with 1 Cor xv, 55, With regard to the second 
point, touching some /ocal features of Sheol, we find it 
described as very deep (Job xi, 8); dark (Job x, 21, 22) ; 
(yet confest and open to the eye of God, Job xxvi, 6) ; 
with “valleys” (Gesenius, Thes. p. 1348) or depths of va- 
rious gradations (Psa, Ixxxvi, 18: [eompared with Deut. 
Xxxii, 22]; Prov.ix, 18); with bars (Job xvii, 16, comp. 
with Jon, 11,6) and gates (Isa. xxxviii, 10); situated be- 
neath us; hence the dead are said “to go down” (79) 
to Sheol, Numb. xvi, 30,33; Ezek. xxxi, 15,16, 17 (com- 
pared with Job vii, 9; Gen. xlii, 38). Comp. Josephus 
(Ant. xvii, 1,3), who, when describing the tenets of the 
Jewish sects, attributes to the Pharisees the belief of a 
future state, in which “rewards and punishments” will 
be dealt out “to men in their disembodied state” (rate 
Wuxaic) “under the earth” (i7d ySovd¢ ducauiaere TE 
kai Tysac, k. T. X.). On the phrase of the creed “ de- 
scended into hell,” and sundry uses of 399 and caredSetv 
as not necessarily implying local descent, but rather “ 7e- 
moval from one place to another,” see Usher (Works, iii, 
392, 393). We have seen how some have derived the 
name of Sheol from its insatiability; such a quality is 
often attributed to it: it is all-devouring (Prov. i, 12); 
never satisfied (Prov. xxx, 16; Isa, v, 14), and inexorable 
(Cant. viii, 7). i 

2, There is in the Hades (‘Avdnc) of the N.T. an equal- 
ly ample signification with the Sheol of the O.'T., as the 
abode of both happy and miserable beings, Its charac- 


teristics are not dissimilar; it is represented as “a pris- 
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on? (comp. 1 Pet. iii, 19, where inhabitants of hades are “a 
called ra év gudaky mvebuara); with gates and bars 
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(ridar gov, Matt. xvi, 18; comp. with the phrase eic 
"Adov of Acts ii, 27, 31, with the ellipsis of daa or of- 
cov); and locks (the “keys” of Hades, at «etc row "Al- 
dov, being in the hands of Christ, Rey. i, 18); its situa- 
tion is also downwards (see the we déov karaPu3ac- 
Shoy of Matt. xi, 23, and Luke x, 15). As might be ex- 
pected, there is more plainly indicated in the N. T. the 
separate condition of the righteous and the wicked; to 
indicate this separation other terms are used; thus, in 
Luke xxiii, 43, Paradise (apadecoc—no doubt differ- 
ent from that of Paul, 2 Cor. xii, 4, which is designated, 
in Rev. ii, 7, as 6 mapadecoc Tov Oeov, the supernal 
Paradise; see Robinson, Lewicon, N.T., p. 13,547; Wahl, 
Clavis, N. T., p. 876; Kuinol [ed. London] on N. T. ii, 
237; and especially Meyer, Kommentar u. d. Neue Test. 
[ed.4] vi, 292, and the authorities there quoted by him) 
is used to describe that part of Hades which the blessed 
dead inhabit—a figurative expression, so well adapted 
for the description of a locality of happiness that the 
inspired writers employ it to describe the three happiest 
places, the Eden of Innocence, the Hades of departed 
saints, and the heaven of their glorious rest. The dis- 
tinction between the upper and the lower Paradise was 
familiar to the Jews. In Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Ju- 
denthum, ii, 295-322, much of their curious opinions on 
the subject is collected. In p. 298 are given the seven 
names of the heavenly Paradise, while in the next three 
are contained the seven names of the lower Paradise of 
Hades. See PARADISE. 

Another figurative expression used to designate the 
happy part of Hades is “Abraham’s bosom,” 0 «d\7o¢ 
*ABoadp, Luke xvi, 22. (St. Augustine, who says [ Ques’. 
Evang. ii, 38 | “Sinus Abrahe requies est beatorum pau- 
perum .... in quo post hance vitam recipiuntur,” yet 
doubts whether hades is used at all in N. T. in a good 
sense. He says [ Ep. clxxxvii, Works, ii, 689 |, “ Wheth- 
er the bosom of Abraham, where the wicked Dives was, 
when in his torment he beheld the poor man at rest, 
were either to be deemed the same as Paradise, or to be 
thought to pertain to hell or hades, J cannot define {non 
facile dixerim ];” so also he writes on Psa. lxxxv | Works, 
iv, 912]). For an explanation of the phrase, see ABRA- 
HAM’s Bosom. 

3. We need not linger over the Biblical sense of our 
last word Téevva, Gehenna. We refer the reader to a 
“ Discourse” by the learned Joseph Mede (Works, p. 31— 
33) on Gehenna, which he shows was not used to desig- 
nate “hell” before the captivity. He, in the same trea- 
tise, dwells on certain Hebrew words and phrases, which 
were in use previous to that epoch for designating Hades 
and its inhabitants—among these he especially notes 
DANS and 7 bnp, on which we have observed above. 
As Ilapadetooc is not limited to the finite happiness of 
Hades, but embraces in certain passages the ultimate 
blessedness of heaven, so there is no violence in sup- 
posing that Téevva (from the finite signification which 
it possibly bears in Matt. v, 29,30; xxiii, 15, equivalent 
to the Taorapoc referred to by Peter, 2 Epist. ii, 4, as 
the place where the fallen angels are reserved unto judg- 
ment, or “until sentence,” comp. Jude v, 6) goes on to 
mean, in perhaps most of its occurrences in the N. T., the 
final condition of the lost, as in Matt. xxiii, 33, where 
the expression 7 Kpiovg THe yeevyne probably means the 
condemnation [or sentence | to Gehenna as the ultimate 
doom. See GEHENNA, 


IV. Synonymous Words and Phrases.—(Most of these 
are given by Kisenmenger, Entdeck. Jud. ii, 824, and Gal- 
atinus, De Arcanis, vi, 7, p. 345.) 1. 7247, Dumah, in 
Psa. cxv, 17, where the phrase ig! sy5-d>, “all that go 
down into silence,” is in the Sept. mavrec ot KaraBat~ 
vourec etc ddov, while the Vulg. has “omnes qui descen- 
dunt in inferum” (comp. Psa. xciv, 17), 2. SWTSR, Abad- 
dén, in Job xxvi, 6, is in poetical apposition with D4xui 
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j (comp. Prov. xxvii, 20 [Kethib], where iS is in conjunc- 
tion with W, forming an hendiadys for destructive hell; 
Sept." Awdn¢ cai awaa; Vulg. Infernus et perditio; A. 
V. “Hell and destruction”). 3. Mm “NB, Beér Sha- 
chath, Psa. lv, 24; A.V. “pit of destruction ;” Sept. pé- 
ap SragSopac 5 Vulg. Puteus interitus (see also passages 
in which "12 and MY occur separately), 4. my2>x, 
Tsalmaveth, with or without 33h, in Psa, evii, 10, and 
other passages ; Sept. Ekta Savarov; Vulg. Umbra mor- 
tis; A.V. “shadow of death.” 5. yIN"MSRMN, Tach- 
tiyéth Erets, in Isa, xliv, 23; A.V. “lower parts of the 
earth” [ Sheol or Hades, Gesen. |; Sept. Ta Seuédua ripe 
yne; Vulg. Extrema terre (comp. Ezek. xxvi, 20, ete., 
where the phrase is inverted, MUNNN- PAN); of simi- 
lar meaning is M17HIH 7a, Psa. Ixxxviii, 6 (7). 6. 
oM|n, Tophtéh, in Isa. xxx, 83 [according to Eisen- 
menger]|; for another application of this word, see Ge- 
senius, T’hes. s. v.; and Rosenmiiller, ad loc. 7. The 
phrase first used of Abraham, Gen. xxv, 8 (where it oc- 
curs, in the solemn description of the holy patriarch’s 
end, midway between death and burial), “He was gath- 
ered to his fathers,” is best interpreted of the departure 
of the soul to Hades to the company of those who pre- 
ceded him thither (see Cajetan, ad loc., and Gesen. Thes., 
s.v. FO8 [Niphal], p. 131, col.1). 8. Td okdrog ro éé- 
wrepov, “the outer darkness” of Matt. viii, 12, et pas- 
sim, refers probably to what Josephus (War, iii, 25) calls 
Gong oKxorwrepoc, “the darker /Hades.” 

V. Biblical Statements as to the Condition of those in 
« Hell.”—The dreadful nature of the abode of the wick- 
ed is implied in various figurative expressions, such as 
“outer darkness,” “ I am tormented in this flame,” ‘fur- 
nace of fire,” “unquenchable fire,’ “where the worm 
dieth not,” “the blackness of darkness,” “torment in fire 
and brimstone,” “the ascending smoke of their torment,” 
“the lake of fire that burneth with brimstone” (Matt. 
viii, 12; xiii, 42; xxii, 13; xxv, 30; Luke xvi, 24; comp. 
Matt. xxv, 41; Mark ix, 43-48; Jude 13; comp. Rey. 
xiv, 10, 11; xix, 20; xx, 14; xxi, 8). The figure by 
which hell is represented as burning with fire and brim- 
stone is probably derived from the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, as well as that which describes the smoke as 
ascending from it (comp. Rev. xiv, 10, 11, with Gen. xix, 
24, 28). To this coincidence of description Peter also 
most probably alludes in 2 Pet.ii,6. See Fire. 

The names which in many of the other instances are 
given to the punishments of hell are doubtless in part fig- 
urative, and many of the terms which were comm only ap- 
plied to the subject by the Jews are retained in the New 
Testament. The images, it will be seen, are generally 
taken from death, capital punishments, tortures, prisons, 
ete. And it is the obvious design of the sacred writers, 
in using such figures, to awaken the idea of something 
terrible and fearful. They mean to teach that the pun- 
ishments beyond the grave will excite the same feelings 
of distress as are produced on earth by the objects em- 
ployed to represent them. We are so little acquainted 
with the state in which we shall be hereafter, and with 
the nature of our future body, that no strictly literal 
representation of such punishments could be made intel- 
ligible to us. Many of the Jews, indeed, and many of 
the Christian fathers, took the terms employed in Scrip- 
ture in an entirely literal sense, and supposed there 
would be actual fire, etc., in hell. But from the words 
of Christ and his apostles nothing more can with cer- 
tainty be inferred than that they meant to denote great 
and unending miseries. nen Z 

The punishments of sin may be distinguished into 
two classes: 1. Natwral punishments, or such as neces- 
sarily follow a life of servitude to hme Positive pun- 
ishments, or such as God shall see fit, by his sovereign 
will, to inflict. 

1. Among the natural punishments we may rank the 


privation of eternal happiness (Matt. vii, 21, 23; Xxii, | 
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tions which are the natural consequence of committing 
sin, and of an impenitent heart; the propensities to sin, 
the evil passions and desires which in this world fill the 
human heart, and which are doubtless carried into the 
world to come. The company of fellow-sinners and of 
evil spirits, as inevitably resulting from the other con- 
ditions, may be accounted among the natural punish- 
ments, and must prove not the least grievous of them. 

2. The positive punishments have already been indi- 
cated. It is to these chiefly that the Scripture directs 
our attention. “There are but few men in such a state 
that the merely natural punishments of sin will appear 
to them terrible enough to deter them from the com- 
mission of it. Experience also shows that to threaten 
positive punishment has far more effect, as well upon 
the cultivated as the uncultivated, in deterring them 
from crime, than to announce, and lead men to expect, 
the merely natural consequences of sin, be they ever so 
terrible. Hence we may see why it is that the New 
Testament says so little of natural punishments (al- 
though these, beyond question, await the wicked), and 
makes mention of them in particular far less frequently 
than of positive punishments; and why, in those pas- 
sages which treat of the punishments of hell, such ideas 
and images are constantly employed as suggest and con- 
firm the idea of positive punishments” (Knapp’s Chris- 
tian Theology, § 156). 

As the sins which shut out from heaven vary so 
greatly in qnality and degree, we should expect from 
the justice of God a corresponding variety both in the 
natural and the positive punishments, This is accord- 
ingly the uniform doctrine of Christ and his apostles. 
The more knowledge of the divine law a man possesses, 
the more his opportunities and inducements to avoid 
sin, the stronger the incentives to faith and holiness set 
before him, the greater will be his punishment if he 
fails to make a faithful use of these advantages. “The 
servant who knows his lord’s will and does it not, de- 
serves to be beaten with many stripes:” “To whom 
much is given, of him much will be required” (Matt. x, 
15; xi, 22, 24; xxiii, 15; Luke xii, 48), Hence Paul 
says that the heathen who acted against the law of na- 
ture would indeed be punished; but that the Jews would 
be punished more than they, because they had more 
knowledge (Rom. ii, 9-29). In this conviction that God 
will, even in hell, justly proportion punishment to sin, 
we must rest satisfied. We cannot now know more; 
the precise degrees, as well as the precise nature of such 
punishments, are things belonging to another state of 
being, which in the present we are unable to understand. 
For a naturalistic view of the subject, with a copious 
review of the literature, see Alger, Doctrine of a Future 
Life (Bost. 1860). For the theological treatment of 
this topic, see HELL PuNISHMENTS, 

HELL, Curist’s DESCENT INTO (descensus ad infe- 
ros ; carapace gic ddov), a phrase used to denote the 
doctrine taught, or supposed to be taught, in the fifth 
article of the Apostles’ Creed. 

1. History of the Clause.—The clause is not found in 
the Niczeno-Constantinopolitan Creed (A.D. 881), nor in 
any creed before that date. Pearson states that it was 
not “so anciently used in the Church” as the rest of the 
Apostles’ Creed ; and that it first appears in the Creed 
of Aquileia, 4th century, in the words descendit in in- 
ferna. King, in his Histor. Symbol. A post. ¢. iy, asserts 
that it was inserted as a testimony against Apollina- 
rism; but this view is controverted by Waage in his 
Commentatio on this article of the Creed (1836), It is 
certain, however, that the clause was afterwards used 
by the orthodox as an argument against the Apollina- 
rian heresy which denied to Christ a rational human 
soul (see Neander, Church History, Torrey’s ed., ii, 433). 
Rufinus (+ 410), while stating that it is round in the 
Creed of Aquileia, denies that it existed before that 
time in the Creed as used in the Roman or Eastern 
churches. Rufinus adds that “though the Roman and 
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Oriental churches had not the words, yet they had the 
sense of them in the word buried,” implying that the 
words “he descended into Hades” are equivalent to “he 
descended into the grave.” Socrates, //ist. Eccl. ii, 37 h 
41, gives it as stated in the Arian Creed adopted at Sir- 
mium A.D, 30, and at Rimini in 360, It is given in the 
‘Athanasian Creed (5th century). It fails to be found, 
except in the Athanasian Creed and in a few MSS., 
before the 6th century, but became quite common in 
the 7th, and is universal after the 8th century (Pear- 
son, On the Creed, art. v, notes). It remains in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed as used in the Greek and Roman churches, 
the Lutheran Church, and the Church of England. It 
is also retained in the Creed as used by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, with a note in the rubric that “any 
churehes may omit the words He descended into hell, or 
may, instead of them, use the words He went into the 
place of departed spirits, which are considered as words 
of the same meaning in the Creed.” The clause was 
omitted by the Convention of 1785, but, the English 
bishops objecting, it was replaced, with the qualification 
named, after a great deal of discussion in 1786, 1789, and 
1792 (see White, Hist. of the Prot. Episcopal Church ; 
Muenscher, in Bib, Sac. April, 1859). It is omitted in 
the Creed as used by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
IL. The Doctrine —1. Scripture.—There is no passage 
in which it is expressly stated that Christ descended 
into hell, but there are several which express or im- 
ply that his soul went, after his death, into the “ place 
of departed spirits.” (1.) Thus David says (Psa. xvi, 9, 
10): “ Therefore my heart ts glad, and my glory rejoic- 
eth: my flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou sujfer thine Holy 
One to see corruption.” And Peter applies this passage 
to Christ (Acts ii, 25-27): “For David speaketh con- 


cerning him, I foresaw the Lord always before my face ; | 
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Sor he is on my right hand, that I should not be moved: 


therefore did my heart rejoice, and my tongue was glad ; 
moreover also my flesh shall rest in hope: because thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou sufer thine 
IToly One to see corruption.” (2.) The passage in Ephes. 
iv, 8-10 (“ Now that he ascended,” etc.), is supposed by 
some writers to imply the descent into Hades, but the 
best interpreters apply it to the Incarnation. (3.) Paul, 
in Rom. x, 7 (* Who shall descend into the deep,” ete.— 
Tic Karapinoerat elc TY aBvacov), seems to imply a 
descent of Christ “into the abyss.” (4.) 1 Pet. iii, 18- 
20: “ For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just 
Sor the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: by which 
also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison; 
which sometime were disobedient, when once the long-suf- 
JSering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was a preparing, wherein few, that ts, eight souls were 
saved by water.” This passage is relied on by many, 
not only as strongly asserting that Christ descended 
into Hades, but also as explaining the object of that 
descent. But the weight of interpretation, from Au- 
gustine downwards, seems to be against this view. Dr. 
A. Schweitzer, in a recent monograph (/Tinabgefahren 
2 Holle als Mythus, ete., Zurich, 1868, p. 49), interprets 
the passage to mean that the preaching spoken of was 
“ addressed to ‘the spirits in prison’ in the days of Noah, 
while they were yet in the flesh; and this preaching 
consisted, to a great extent, in the building of the ark. 
By this work, undertaken at the command of the Spirit 
of Christ, and prosecuted, through many years, to com- 
pletion in the sight of the people, they were warned to 
repent; but the people persisted in disobedience, and at 
last the flood swept them away” (Baptist Quarterly Re- 
view, July, 1869, p. 884). This view accords with that 
held by Augustine, Aquinas, Sealiger, Beza, Gerhard, 
Hammond, Leighton, and others, and which has of late 
been readopted by Dr. Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, Las 
335), of the influence of the pre-existent Spirit of Christ 
at the time of the Deluge. It is also the interpretation 
of the passage given by Dr. A. Clarke (Comm. on 1 Pe- 
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ter). So also Dr. Bethune: “Christ, in Noah, by his . 
Spirit, preached to them before the Flood, just as in his 
ministers he preaches to us by his Spirit now” (Lectures 
on the Heidelberg Catechism, i, 406). Alford (Comment. 
ad Joc.) gives a copious account (chiefly translated from 
Meyer) of the views of various commentators, ancient 
and modern, on the passage, and subjoins his own view, 
as follows: “I understand these words to say that our 
Lord, in his disembodied state, did go to the place of 
detention of departed spirits, and did there announce his 
work of redemption, preach salvation, in fact, to the dis- 
embodied spirits of those who refused to obey the voice 
of God when the judgment of the Flood was hanging 
over them. Why these rather than others are men- 
tioned—whether merely as a sample of the like gracious 
work on others, or for some special reason unimaginable 
by us—we cannot say. It is ours to deal with the plain 
words of Scripture, and to accept its revelations so far 
as vouchsafed to us. And they are vouchsafed to us to 
the utmost limit of legitimate inference from revealed 
facts. That inference every intelligent reader will draw 
from the fact here announced; it is not purgatory, it is 
not universal restitution, but it is one which throws 
blessed light on one of the darkest enigmas of the divine 
justice—the cases where the tinal doom seems infinitely 
out of proportion to the lapse which has incurred it; 
and as we cannot say to what other cases this kjovyya 
may have applied, so it would be presumption in us to 
limit its occurrence or its efficacy. The reason of men- 
tioning here these sinners above other sinners appears 
to be their connection with the type of baptism which 
follows. If so, who shall say that the blessed act was 
confined to them ?” (Comm. on N. T. vol. iv, pt. i, p. 368). 
2. The Fathers.—In several of the Ante-Nicene fa- 
thers we find the doctrine that “ Christ descended into 
Hades to announce to the souls of the patriarchs and 
others there the accomplishment of the work of redemp- 
tion, and to conduct them to his kingdom of glory.” 
So Justin Martyr (f 167 ?), Dial. cum Tryph. § 72, cites 
a passage from Jeremiah (cut out, he says, by the Jews) 
as follows: “The Lord God remembered his dead peo- 
ple of Israel who lay in the graves; and he descended 
to preach to them his own salvation.” Irenzeus (+ 200?), 
Adv, Her. iv, 27,2: “The Lord descended into the re- 
gions beneath the earth, preaching his advent there 
also, and declaring the remission of sins received by 
those who believe on him” (see also v, 31,2). Clement 
of Alexandria (+ 220) devotes chap. vi of book vi of the 
Stromata to the “ preaching of the Gospel to Jews and 
Gentiles in Hades.” See also Tertullian, De Anima, vii, 
lv; Origen, Cont. Cels. ii, 43. The Gnostics generally 
denied the descensus ad inferos; but Marcion (2d cen- 
tury) regarded it as intended to benefit the heathen who 
were in need of redemption. The later fathers were 
still more distinct in their utterances; see Cyril, Cutech. 
iv, 11; xiv, 19; Ambrose, De Incarn. 37, 42; Augustine, 
Epist. elxiv et al.; Jerome, Hpist. xxii et al. “The 
later fathers generally adopted the notion that, till 
Christ’s death, the patriarchs and prophets were in Ha- 
des, but afterwards (from the time that Christ said to 
the thief on the cross that he should be with him in 
Paradise) they passed into Paradise, which, therefore, 
they distinguished from Hades. Hades, indeed, they 
looked on as a place of rest to the just, but Paradise as 
far better. Here, of course, we begin to perceive the 
germ of the doctrine of the Limbus Patrum. Yet the 
notion entertained by the fathers was vastly different 
from that of the medieval Church. Another opinion, 
however, grew up also in the early ages, namely, that 
Christ not only translated the pious from Hades to more 
joyous abodes, but that even some of those who in old 
times had been disobedient, yet, on hearing Christ’s 
preaching, believed, and so were saved and delivered 
from torment and hell, ‘Chis appears to haye been the 
opinion of Augustine. He was evidently puzzled as to 
the meaning of the word Hades, and doubted whether 
it over meant a place of rest and happiness (although at 
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have admitted that it did); and, 


hin a place of torment, he thought Christ went 
ither to save some souls, which were in torment, from 
hence. Some, indeed, went so far as to think that hell 


was cleared of all souls that were there in torment, and 


that all were taken up with Christ when he rose from 
the dead and ascended into heaven; but this was reck- 
oned as a heresy. . . . One principal reason why the fa- 
thers laid great stress on the belief in Christ’s descent 
to Hades was this. The Arians and Apollinarians de- 
nied the existence of a natural human soul in Jesus 


_ Christ. Now the true doctrine of our Lord’s humanity, 


‘many of the clergy. 


namely, that ‘he was perfect man, of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting,’ was mest strongly main- 
tained by asserting the article of his descent to Hades. 
Yor whereas his body was laid in the grave, and his 
soul went down to Hades, he must have had both body 
and soul. Accordingly, the fathers with one consent 
maintain the descent of Christ’s soul to hell” (Browne, 
On the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 93). Nevertheless, it was 
not opposition to Apollinarism that originally led to the 
adoption of the clause into the Creed; the Gnostics, long 


’ before, had denied the descensus ad inferos, but Apolli- 


naris did not deny it (Neander, Ch. Hist., Torrey, ii, 433). 

In what may be called the mythology of Christen- 
dom, the “descent into hell” has always played an im- 
portant part. The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus con- 
tains a vivid description of it, very highly colored. A 
voice like thunder is heard crying, “ Lift up your gates, 
and be ye lift up,” etc. But the gates were made fast, 
but on a repetition of the call were opened, “and the King 
of glory entered, in form as a man, and all the dark 
places of Hades were lighted up.” “ And straightway 
Hades cried out (ch. xxii), ‘We are conquered. 
unto us! But who art thou, that hast sueh power and 
privilege? And what art thou, that comest hither with- 
out sin, small in seeming but excellent in power, the 
humble and the great, slave at once and master, soldicr 


and king, wielding power over the dead and the living, | 


nailed to the cross, and the destroyer of our power? 
Truly thou art the Jesus of whom the archsatrap Satan 
spake to us, that by thy cross and death thou shouldest 
purchase the universe!’ Then the King of Glory, hold- 
ing Satan by the head, delivered him to the angels, and 
said, ‘Bind his hands and feet, and neck and mouth, 
with irons’ And giving him over to Hades, he said, 
‘Receive and hold him surely until my second advent’ 
(ch, xxiv). Then the King of Glory stretched out his 
right hand, and took the forefather Adam, and raised 
him up, and turning to the rest also, he said, ‘Come with 
me, all of you, as many as have died by the wood which 
this man ate of; for lo! I upraise ye all by the wood of 


the cross!’ After these things he brought them all | 


forth. And the forefather Adam, filled with exceeding 


joy, said, ‘I render thee thanks, O Lord, that thou hast | 


brought me up from the depths of Hades.’ Thus, too, 
said all the prophets and saints: ‘We thank thee, O 
Christ, Saviour of the world, that thou hast redeemed 
our life from corruption.’ And while they were saying 
these things, the Saviour blessed Adam in the forehead 
with the sign of the cross, and did the like to the patri- 
archs and the prophets, and the martyrs and forefathers, 
and taking them with him, he rose up out of Hades. 
And as he journeyed, the holy fathers, accompanying 
him, sang, ‘ Praised be he who hath come in the name 
of the Lord. Hallelujah!” (Thilo, Cod. Apocryph. i, 667 
sq.3 Forbes, On the Thirty-nine Articles, i, 52 sq.) A dra- 
matic representation of the “descent into hell, in imi- 
tation of the above picture in Nicodemus, 1s given im the 
discourse De Adventu et annunciatione Joannes Bapt. ap. 
Inferos, commonly ascribed to Eusebius of Emesa (te. 
360); see Augusti’s edition of Eusebius of Emesa, p. 1 
sq. (Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 134). J 

3. Middle Age—These images took possession of a 
popular mind, and were even held as true pictures by 
In the medieval mysteries, the 
* harrowing of hell” was one of the most popular repre- 
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sentations, Death and hell were pictured as dismayed 
at the loss of their victims, as Christ was to set all the 


captives free. So the Vision ef Piers Plowman declares 
that Christ ’ 


“Would come as a Kynge, 
Crouned with aungels, 
- And have out of helle 
Alle mennes soules.” 


The subject was also a favorite ‘one in the religious art — 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The scholastic divines divided Hell into three differ- 
ent apartments: “1. Hell, properly so called, where the 
devils and the damned are confined; 2. Those subterra- 
nean regions which may be regarded as the intermedi- \ 
ate states between heaven and hell, and be again subdi- 
vided into («.) Purgatory, which lies nearest to hell; 
(b.) The limbus infantum (puerorum), where all those 
children remain who die unbaptized; (c.) The limbus 
patrum, the abode of the Old Testament saints, the place 
to which Christ went to preach redemption to the souls 
in prison. The limbus last mentioned was also cailed 
Abraham’s bosom; different opinions obtained concern- 
ing its relation to heaven and hell” (Hagenbach, //ist. 
of Doctrines, § 208). Aquinas taught that Christ res- 
cued the souls of the pious of the old dispensation from 
the limbus patrum (Summa Suppl. qu. 69, art. 5). 

4. Modern.—(1.) The Greek Church holds that the de- 
scensus was a voluntary going down into Hades of the 
human soul of Christ united to his divinity; that he re- 
mained there during the period between his death and 
his resurrection, and devoted himself to the work he had 
performed on earth: i.e. that he offered redemption and 
preached the Gospel to those who were subject to Sa- 
tan’s power in consequence of original sin, releasing all 
believers, and all who died in piety under the O. T. dis- 
pensation, from Hades (Conf. Orthod. i, 49, ed. Kimmel, 
1840, p. 118). 

(2.) The Roman Church rests its doctrine in tradition 
alone. It teaches that Christ, in his entire personality, 
including his divine and human natures, descended yol- 
untarily, for the sake of the saints of Israel, into the im- 
| bus patrum, or into the ignus purgatorius (tire of purga- 
| tory), and there demonstrated himself Son of God by 
conquering the demons, and by granting to the souls of 
the ancients who dwelt in Hades their freedom from the 
limbus, and admission to felicity in heaven. “ His soul 
‘also really and substantially descended into hell, accord- 
ing to Dayid’s testimony : ‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell’. . . (Psa. xv, 10), He descended in order that, 
| clothed with the spoils of the arch-enemy, he might con- 
duct. into heaven those holy fathers and the other just 
souls whose liberation from prison he had purchased,” 
ete. (Cat. Concil. Trid. art.v). 

(3.) Lutherans.—Luther himself did not speak posi- 
tively on this topic. He agreed at first with Jcrome 
and Gregory in supposing a limbus patrwn whither 
| Christ went. But whenever he mentioned the subject 
after 1533, he was accustomed to remark ‘that Christ de- 
| stroyed the power of the devil and of hell, whither he 
went with soul and body. ‘The later Lutheran theology 
recognised the descent as a real descent into hell, Christ, 
the God-man, after the resurrection and the reunion of 
his soul with his body, immeciately before his reappear- 
ance on earth, i. e. carly on Easter morning, went, body 
and soul, to the hell of the damned, the time which 
elapsed between his death on the cross and the resurrec- 
tion having been spent in Paradise. The “descent into 
hell” was the first act accomplished by the God-man af- 
ter his entrance into his divine unlimited power, and is 
therefore considered as the first degree of the state of 
eraltation. It thus constitutes also his first entering 
into possession of the kingdom of his power, and in the 
revelation of his victory over the devil, anc the conse- 
quent inability of the latter to prevail against believers, 
whence the “ descent” is also designated as “the triumph 
over the devil and his angels.” His preaching in hell 
is designated as.condemnatory (legalis and damnatoria, 
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Formula Concordia, art.9). The Lutheran divines have 
generally maintained the doctrine as thus put forth, 
though not without controversy among themselves. 
Mpinus (Johannes Hoch, + 1533) taught that Christ’s 
descent into hell belonged, not to his state of exaltation, 
but to that of humiliation, his soul suffering the punish- 
ments of hell while his body remained in the grave. 
He denied that 1 Pet. iii, 18 refers to the “descent into 
hell” at all. ; f 

(4.) Reformed.—In the Reformed theology in general, 
the “descent into hell” has been interpreted metaphor- 
ically, or as meaning simply either the burial of Christ 
or his sufferings. So Calvin: “It was necessary for 
Christ to contend with the powers of hell and the hor- 
ror of eternal death.” ... He was treated as a crimi- 
nal himself, to sustain all the punishments which would 
have been inflicted on transgressors; only with this ex- 
ception, that it was not possible that he should be hold- 
en of the pains of death. Therefore it is no wonder if 
he be said to have descended into hell, since he suffered 
that death which the wrath of God inflicts on trans- 
gressors” (Institutes, bk. ii, ch. xvi, § 10). , 

The Heidelberg Catechism substantially follows Cal- 
vin: “ Quest. 44. Why is there added ‘he descended 
into hell?” That in my greatest temptations I may be 
assured, and wholly comfort myself in this, that my 
Lord Jesus Christ, by his inexpressible anguish, pains, 
terrors, and hellish agonies, in which he was plunged 
during all his sufferings, but especially on the cross, 
hath delivered me from the anguish and torments of 
hell.” Dr. Nevin remarks on this answer that it gives 
the words of the Creed “a signification which is good in 
its own nature, but, at the same time, notoriously at war 
with the historical sense of the clause itself.” The doc- 
trine is stated in the Westminster Catechism (Larger), 
answer to question 50, as follows: “ Christ's humiliation 
after death consisted in his being buried and continuing 
in the state of the dead, and under the power of death, 
until the third day, which has been otherwise expressed 
in the words ‘he descended into hell.” Beza main- 
tained that the descent into Hades simply meant the 
burial of Christ; and in this opinion he was followed by 
Drusius, by Dr. Barrow, and other English divines; and 
so Piscator, and several of the Remonstrants (Arminius, 
Curcellzeus, Limborch), refer it to the state of death 
(status ignominiosus) as part of the humiliation to which 
the Prince of Life was subjected. 

Church of England.—The third article of religion 
runs as follows: “As Christ died for us, and was buried, 
so also is it to be believed that he went down into hell.” 
In the first book of Edward VI it was more fully stated 
as follows: “The body of Christ lay in the sepulchre un- 
til his resurrection; but his ghost departing from him, 
was with the ghosts which were in prison, or in hell, 
and did preach to the same, as the place of St. Peter 
doth testify.” And in the Creed in Metre, given at the 
end of the old version of the Psalms.in the Prayer-book, 
it is stated as follows: ' 


“ His body then was buried 
As is our use and right ; 
His spirit after this descent 
Into the lower parts, 
Of them that long in darkness were, 
The true light of their hearts.” 


Pearson, after an elaborate but not always luminous 
examination of the clause, sums up his own view of the 
doctrine as follows: “I give a full and undoubting as- 
sent unto this as to a certain truth, that when all the 
sufferings of Christ were finished on the cross, and his 
soul was separated from his body, though his body were 
dead, yet his soul died not; and though it died not, yet, 
it underwent the condition of the souls of such as die; 
and being he died in the similitude of a sinner, his soul 
went to the place where the souls of men are kept who 
died for their sins, and so did wholly undergo the law 
of death: but because there was no sin in him, and he 
had fully satisfied for the sins of others which he took 
upon him, therefore, as God suffered not his Holy One 
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‘to see corruption, so he left not his soul in hell, and 


thereby gave sufficient security to all those who belong 
to Christ of never coming under the power of Satan, or 
suffering in the flames prepared for the devil and his 
angels. And thus, and for these purposes, may every 
Christian say, I believe that Christ descended into hell” 
(Exp. of the Creed, Oxford, 1820, p. 376). Some of, the 
divines of the Church of England held the Calvinistic 
view of this subject; others held the old theory of the 
descent of Christ into hell that he might triumph over 
Satan, as he had before triumphed over death and sin 
(Heylyn, Hist. Presb. p. 349; Bilson, Survey of Christ's 
Sujferings, 1604). Hugh Broughton (f 1612) taught 
conclusively that Hades is simply the place of departed 
souls, and that the rational soul of Christ, in his inter- 
mediate state, went into this locality. This has since 
been the generally received opinion in the Church of 
England; so Horsley, “Christ descended to the invisible 


mansion of departed spirits, and to that part of it where _ 


the souls of the faithful, when delivered from the burden 
of the flesh, are in joy and felicity. . . . In that place he 
could not but find the souls that are in it in safe keep- 
ing; and, in some way or other, it cannot but be sup- 
posed he would hold conference with them; and a par- 
ticular conference with one class might be the means, 
and certainly could be no obstruction, to a general com- 
munication with all” (Sermons, vol. i, serm. xx). Dr. 
Joseph Muenscher discusses the whole subject, histor- 
ically and critically, in an able article in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, April, 1859, and concludes, as to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, that her doctrine, as given in the 
Liturgy and Homilies, “can only be reconciled with 
that of the Creed and Articles by a liberal construction 
of the Creeds. And this has been done by the American 
Church herself in the rubric prefixed to the Creed, in 
which she substitutes the words ‘he went into the 
place of departed spirits’ as of equivalent import. The 
terms in which this substitute is couched are quite gen- 
eral and indefinite. By employing the verb went in the 
place of descended, she virtually repudiates the hypothe- 
sis of a subterranean cavity as the receptacle of disem- 
bodied souls. And the phrase “place of departed spir- 
its” determines nothing as to an immediate locality, sep- 
arate and distinct from both heaven and hell. It merely 
affirms that the soul of Jesus at his death went to its 
appropriate place in the invisible, spiritual world. Thus 
understood, the dogma of Christ’s descent into hell is 
freed from all difficulty and mystery, and made plain to 
the comprehension of every mind, as well as consonant 
with the general tenor of Scripture. The results to 
which we are brought by the preceding remarks are: 1. 
That the soul of man does not die or sleep with the 
body, but, immediately after the dissolution of the lat- 
ter, passes into a separate, disembodied, conscious state, 
and into its appropriate place (so far as spirits may be 
supposed to occupy place), either of enjoyment or suf- 
fering—its heaven or its hell—according to the moral 
character which it may possess. 2. That there is no 
third intermediate place of spiritual existence; no sub- 
terranean habitation of disembodied souls, either of pro- 
bation or of purgation; no imaginary paradise in the 
under world where the souls of the pious are preserved 
in safe-keeping;.no limbus patrum, no limbus infantum, 
no purgatory. 3, That our Saviour, according to the 
Creed, was perfect man a. well as perfect God, having a 
human soul no Jess than a human body. 4, That when 
crucified he died in reality, and not merely in appear- 
ance (syncope), since there took place an actual separa- 
tion of his soul and body. 5. That the idle and unprof~ 
itable question as to the object of Christ’s descent into 
Hades is precluded; a question which greatly perplexed 
the fathers, the schoolmen, and the Reformers, and led to 
the invention of many absurd and unscriptural theories.” 

See Petavius, De Theol. Dogmat. (Antw. 1700), tom. 
ii, pt. ii, p. 196; Knapp, Theology, § 97; Dietelmayr, 
Hist. dogmates de descensu Christi ad inferos (2d ed. Al- 


torf, 1762, 8vo); Hacker, Dissert. de descensu Christi ad- 
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_ Edwards, History of Redemption, notes, p. 351, 377 3 Stu- 
tre, Christ and Christendom, p. 342; Burnet, Hardwick, 


(Dresden, 1802); Pearson, On the Creed, art. v; 
art, Heegetical Essays on Future Punishment; Plump- 


Browne, On the Thirty-nine Articles, art. iii; Neale, Hist. 
of the Puritans Harpers’ ed.), i, 210; Kénig, die Lehre 
von Christi Hollenfahrt (Frankf. 1842) ; Bottcher, de In- 
Seris rebusque post mortem futuris, etc. (Dresden, 1846, 2 
vols.); Giider, Lehre v. d. Erscheinung Christi u. d. Tod- 
ten (Berlin, 1853); Gitder, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 
178; Zeitschrift Sir die Lutherische Theologie, 1868, No. 
4; Biblical Repository, April, 1843, p. 470; Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Nov. 1847, p. 708; Huidekoper, Chrisi’s Mission 
to the Under World (Boston, 1854); Bp. Hobart, On the 
State of the Departed ; Bethune, Lectures on the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, lect. xix; Christiun Examiner, 1, 401; 
Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, § 171; Dorner, Person 
of Christ (Index, s. v. Hell) ; Church Review, July, 1857 ; 
Muenscher, in Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1859. For old 
monographs on the subject, see Volbeding, /ndex Pro- 
grammatum, p. 67. See INTERMEDIATE STATE. 

HELL PUNISHMENTS, Narure or.— The term 
He tu (//dlle), as stated above, originally denoted the 
“nether world,” the “place of departed spirits.” It 
came to be almost exclusively applied at a later period 
to the “ place of torment” for the wicked. The scholas- 
tic divines distinguished between the Limbus, or place 
of the souls of departed spirits, and Hell, properly so 
called, where the damned suffer their punishment (Aqui- 
nas, Summe Supplem. qu. 69). 

The nature of the punishments of hell has been very 
variously understood in different times. In the early 
Church the fire of hell was generally considered as a real, 
material fire. So Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, | 
Tertullian, and Cyprian. Origen, however, “ believed 
the misery of the wicked to consist in separation from | 
God, the remorse of conscience, ete, (De Prine. 1, 10, 
Opp. i, 102). The eternal fire is neither material nor 
kindled by another person, but the combustibles are our 
sins themselves, of which conscience reminds us: thus 
the fire of hell resembles the fire of passions in this 
world. The separation between the soul and God may 
be compared with the pain which we suffer when all the 
members of the body are torn out of their joints. By 
‘outer darkness’ Origen does not so much understand a 
place devoid of light as a state of complete ignorance ; 
he thus appears to adopt the idea of black bodies only 
by way of accommodation to popular not ions. It should 
also be borne in mind that Origen imagined that the 
design of all these punishments was to heal or to cor- 
rect, and thus finally to restore the sinner to the favor 
of God” (Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 78). 

From the latter part of the 3d century onward to the 
rise of scholasticism, the punishments of hell were gen- 
erally described by material images, and, indeed, were | 
considered, to a large extent, as material punishments. 
Gregory of Nazianzus (+ 389?) supposed the punish- 
ment of the damned to consist essentially in their sepa- 
ration from God, and in the consciousness of their own 
moral debasement (Orat. xvi, 9, p- 306: Tote de pera 
roy GX\wy Bdoavoc, waddov dé 7d TOY Gddwv TO 
areppipdar Seov, Kai H ev TH ovvedirt aiaxoun TEAS 
ovx éyouca). Basil, on the contrary, gives a more vivid 
description of that punishment (Homil. in Psa. XX, | 
Opp. i, 151, and elsewhere). Chrysostom represents the 
torments of the damned in a variety of horrid pictures 
(in Theod. lapsum, i, ¢. 6, Opp. iv, 560, 561). Neverthe- 
less, in other places (e. g., in his £p. ad Rom. hom. XXx1, 
Opp. X, 396) he justly observes that it is of more Impor- 
tance to know how to escape hell than to know where It 
is and what is its nature. Gregory of Nyssa (Qrat. Ca- 
tech. 40) endeavors to divest the idea of hell of all that 
is sensuous (the fire of hell is not to bq looked upon as a 
material fire, nor is the worm which never dies an é7e 
yevor Snotor). Augustine imagines that separation from 
God is in the first instance to be regarded as the death 
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and punishment of the damned (De morib. eccles. cath. | 
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e. 11); but he leaves it to his readers to choose between 
tha more sensuous or the more spiritual mode of percep- 
tion. It is, he says, at all events, better to think of 
both (De civit. Dei, xxi, 9, 10). 

From the 8th to the 16th centuries the tendency was 
to regard the punishments of hell more as physical and 
material than as moral and spiritual; in the doctrine of 
the Church the two sorts of punishment were combined. 
Aquinas treats of the punishments of hell under the title 
Pena Damnatorum (Summe Suppl. qu. 97), and teach- 
es, 1. that the damned will suffer other punishments be- 
sides that of fire; 2. that the “undying worm” is re- 
morse of conscience; 3. that the “darkness” of hell is 


physical darkness, only so much light being admitted as _ 


will allow the lost to see and apprehend the punishments 
of the place ; that, as both body and soul are to be pun- 
ished, the fire of hell will be a material fire. Augus- 
tine’s view, he says, is to be considered rather as a pass- 
ing opinion than as a decision (/oguitur opinando et non 
determinando). The fire, according to Aquinas, is of the 
same nature as our ordinary fire, though “ with different 
properties ;” and the place of punishment, though not 
certainly known, is’ probably under the earth. Others 
of the schoolmen, however (especially the Mystics), made 
the suffering of hell to consist rather in separation from 
God, and in the consequent consciousness of sin, and of 
unayailing repentance, than in material penalties. 

The Reformation made little change in the doctrine 
as to the nature of future punishment. 
of the Reformed doctrine is given in the Westminster 
Confession, chap. xxxiii, as follows: “The wicked, who 
know not God, and obey not the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
shall be cast into eternal torments, and be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power;” and in the Larger 
Catechism, quest. 29,“ What are the punishments of sin 
in the world to come? A. The punishments of sin in the 
world to come are everlasting separation from the com- 
fortable presence of God, and most grievous torments in 
soul and body, without intermission, in hell-fire forever.” 
In general, both Protestant and Roman Catholic theo- 
logians agree in making that punishment to consist (1) 
of the pena damni, penalty of loss or deprivation, sep- 
aration from God, and hence loss of all possible sources 
of enjoyment (Matt. vi, 21; xxii, 13; xxv, 41; compare 
Wesley, Sermons, ii, 148), of which loss the damned will 
be fully conscious; (2) of the pana sensus, penalty of 
sense or feeling, as the natural consequence of sin. 
“These punishments are inevitable, and connected as 
closely and inseparably with sin as any effect with its 
cause. From the consciousness of being guilty of sin 
arise regret, sorrow, and remorse of conscience, and it is 
these inward pangs which are the most grieyous and 
tormenting. The conscience of man ts a stern accuser, 
which cannot be refuted or bribed, and the more its voice 
is disregarded or suppressed here upon earth, the more 
loudly will it speak hereafter. Add to this that the 
propensity to sin, the passions and evil desires which in 
this world occupy the human heart, are carried along 
into the next. For it cannot be supposed that they will 
be suddenly eradicated as by a miracle, and this is not 
promised. “But these desires and propensities can no 
longer find satisfaction im the future world, where man 
will be placed in an entirely different situation, and sur- 


| rounded by a circle of objects entirely new, hence they 


will become the more inflamed. From the very nature 
of the case, it is plain, therefore, that the state of such a 
man hereafter must necessarily be miserable, Shame, 
regret, remorse, hopelessness, and absolute despair, are 
the natural, inevitable, and extremely dreadful conse- 
quences of the sins committed in this life.” (8) Be- 
sides these natural penalties of sin, there will also be 
positive penalties inflicted by divine justice. The New 
Testament speaks far more distinctly and frequently of 
these positive punishments than of the natural ones, and 
especially of the “undying worm,” and of “the eternal 
fire.” The general tendency of modern theology is to 
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regard these expressions as figurative representations of 
the positive penalties of hell. Doddridge remarks that, 
“On the whole, it is of very little importance whether 
we say there is an external fire, or only an idea of such 
pain as arises from burning; and should we think both 
doubtful, it is certain God can give the mind a sense of 
agony and distress which should answer and even ex- 
ceed the terrors of those descriptions; and care should 
certainly be taken so to explain Scripture metaphors as 
that hell may be considered as consisting more of mental 
agony than of bodily tortures” (Lect. on Divin. cexxiii). 

Of similar tenor are the following remarks by Dr. 
Wardlaw: “ What the nature of that suffering shall be 
it is vain for us to attempt to conjecture. It has been 
conceived that if we suppose clear apprehensions of God 
and sin in the understanding; an unslumbering con- 
science; an unceasing conflict between full, irrepressible 
convictions of all that is awful in truth, and an enmity 
of heart remaining in all its virulence; passions raging 
in their unmitigated violence; regrets as unavailing as 
they are torturing; conscious desert and unalleviated 
hopelessness; with the entire removal of all, in what- 
ever form, that on earth enabled the sinner to banish 
thought and exclude anticipation, we have materials for 
a sufficient hell. I will not deny it... . I cannot but 
think, therefore, that there must be something more 
than conscience, something of the nature of positive 
punitive infliction: conscience attesting its justice, cer- 
tifying its being all deserved. What shall be the pre- 
cise nature of that infliction is another question. There 
may surely be something of the nature of punitive in- 
fliction without adopting the theory of literal fire, of a 
lake of fire, a lake burning with brimstone. I have no 
more belief, as I have just said, in a literal fire than in 
a literal worm; and no more belief in either than in the 
existence, for the heaven of the Bible, of a literal para- 
dise, in the centre of which grows the tree of life, or of 
a literal city, of which the length, and breadth, and 
height are equal, of which the foundations are precious 
stones, the gates of pearl, and the streets of gold, with a 
pure river of living water flowing through the midst of 
it. But the mind of fallen man is in love with sin, and 
in selfish hatred of God and holiness. In a mind of this 
character the difficulty may amount to impossibility of 


awakening any adequate sense of future suffering, or | 


any salutary alarm in the anticipation of it, by any rep- 
resentation of it more directly spiritual, or even mental. 
In these circumstances, then, if an impression of ex- 
treme suffering is to be made, it seems as if figure, taken 
from what is still in the midst of all the perversions of 
depravity felt to be fearful, were almost, if not altogeth- 
er, indispensable for the purpose. The figures of Scrip- 
ture on this subject are felt, and-felt powerfully, by ev- 
ery mind, The very mention of the “worm that dieth 
not” awakens a more thrilling emotion, undefined as it 
is (perhaps, indeed, the more thrilling that it is unde- 
fined), than anything you can say to an unregenerate 
man about the operations of conscience, and the “fire 
that never shall be quenched” than any representation 
you can ever make to him of sin, and the absence of 
God, and the sway of evil passions, and the pangs of 
remorse, and horribleness of sin-loving and God-hating 
company. Such images have the full effect intended 
by them. They give the impression, the vivid and in- 
tense impression, of extreme suffering; although what 
proportion of that suffering shall be the native and nec- 
essary result of the constitution of human nature when 
placed in certain cireumstances, and what proportion of 
more direct penal infliction, the Scriptures do not tell 
us, entering into no such discussions. And it would be 
useless for us to conjecture, or to attempt the adjustment 
of such proportions” (Systematie Theology, Edinburgh, 
1857, 11, 700). For a copious list of books on the sub- 
ject, see Abbot’s bibliographical appendix to Alger, His- 
tory of the Doctrine of a Future Life, § iii, F, 3. 

On the Duration of the punishment of hell, see Unt- 
VERSALISM. 
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tices of the first Christian Church at Jerusalem (Acts vi, 
1), two distinct parties are recognised among its mem- 
bers, “ Hebrews” and Hellenists, who appear to stand to- 
wards one another in some degree in a relation of jeal- 
ous rivalry. So, again, when Paul first visited Jerusa- 
lem after his conversion, he spoke and disputed with the 
Hellenists (Acts ix, 29), as if expecting to find more sym- 
pathy among them than with the rulers of the Jews. 
The term Hellenist occurs once again in the N. T. ac- 
cording to the common text, in the account of the foun- 
dation of the Church at Antioch (Acts xi, 20), but there 
the context, as well as the form of the sentence (kai 
mpoc¢ Tove ‘E., though the cai is doubtful), seems to re- 
quire the other reading “ Greeks” ('ENAnvec), which is 
supported by great external evidence as the true anti- 
thesis to “Jews” (Iovdaiouc, not ‘EBpaiotc, v, 19). See 
HEBREWS. 

The name, according to its derivation, whether the 
original verb (‘EAAxviZw) be taken, according to the 
common analogy of similar forms (udiZw, arruciZw, Bi- 
\uriZw), in the general sense of adopting the spirit and 
character of Greeks, or, in the more limited sense, of 
using the Greek language (Xenophon, A nab. vii, 3, 25), 
marks a class distinguished by peculiar habits, and not 
by descent. Thus the Helllenists as a body included 
not only the proselytes of Greek (or foreign) parentage 


(ot ceBdpevoe “EAAnvEc, Acts xvii, 4 (?); of oeBopervor | 


mpoonAvrot, Acts xiii, 43; ot ceSdpuevor, Acts xvii, 17), 
but also those Jews who, by settling in foreign countries, 
had adopted the prevalent form of the current Greek 
civilization, and with it the use of the common Greek 
dialect, to the exclusion of the Aramaic, which was the 
national representative of the ancient Hebrew. Helle- 
nism vas thus a type of life, and not an indication of or- 
igin. Hellenists might be Greeks, but when the latter 
term is used (‘EAAyvec, John xii, 20), the point of race 
and not of ereed is that which is foremost in the mind 
of the writer. (See Jour. Sac, Lit. Jan. and April, 1857.) 
See GRECIAN. 

I. As to the particular class in question, referred to in 
the Acts, the following are the different opinions that 
have been held: 1. That the distinctive difference be- 
tween them was simply one of language, the Hebrews 
speaking the Aramaic of Palestine, the Hellenists the 
Greek. This is the most ancient opinion, being that 
expressed in the Peshito, and given by Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, ete.; and it is the one which has received 
the largest number of suffrages in more recent times. 
Among its advocates are Joseph Scaliger, Heinsius, Dru- 
sius, Grotius, Selden, Hottinger, Hug, ete. 

2. That the distinction was partly of cowntry, partly 
of language: the Hebrew being a native of Judsea, and 
using the Aramaic language; the Hellenist born among 
the Gentiles, and using the speech of the country of 
which he was a native. So Erasmus, Lightfoot, Bengel, 
Wahl, De Wette, Davidson, Alford, Baumgarten, etc. 

3. That the difference was one of religious history, 
the Hebrew being a born child of the covenant, the Hel- 
lenist a proselyte from Neathenism. So Beza, Salmasius, 
Pearson, Basnage, Pfannkuche, ete. 

4. That the difference was one of principle: the He- 
brew adhering to one set of beliefs or modes of thought, 
the Hellenist adopting another. According to some, 
this difference had the effect of constituting the Helle- 
nists into a distinct sect among the Jews, such as the Es- 
senes; whilst others, without going this length, regard 
the two classes as standing to each other very much in 
the relation in which parties in the state holding differ- 
ent political views, or parties in the same Church haying 
different aims and modes of regarding religious truth in 
modern times, may stand to each other; the Hebrews 
being like the Cotiservative or High-Church party, while 
the Hellenists advocated a more progressive, unfettered, 
and comprehensive scheme of thinking and acting. This 
latter view, in its substance, has recently found an able 
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a e in Mr. Roberts (Discussions on the Gospels, p. 
sq.). According to him, “the /Hedlenists were those 
Jews, whether belonging to Palestine or not, who will- 
ingly yielded to the influence of Gentile civilization and 
habits, and were thus distinguished by their free and 
liberal spirit; the //ebrews, again, were the rigid adhe- 
rents to Judaism, who, in spite of the providential agen- 
cies which had been long at work, endeavored to keep 
up those peculiar and exclusive usages by which the 
Jews had for so many centuries been preserved distinct 
from all other nations.” 

We are not disposed to reject entirely any of these 
opinions. Each of them seems to have an element of 
truth in it, though the contributions they make to the 
whole truth on this subject are by no means of equal 

‘importance. The last alone points to what must be re- 
garded as the fundamental and formative characteristic 
of Hellenism among the Jews. There can be no doubt 
historically that some such distinction as that to which 
it refers did subsist in the Jewish nation (see Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenthums, i, 99 sq., 845 sq.), and had come to a 
height at the commencement of the Christian ara; and 
nothing can be more probable than that the existence 
of such a distinction should manifest itself in the very 
way in which the distinction between the Hebrews and 
the Hellenists is asserted to have shown itself in Acts 
vi, 1 sq. It is in agreement with this, also, that Paul 
should have entered into discussion chiefly with the 
Hellenistic Jews at Jerusalem ; for it is probable that as 
his early Hellenic culture pointed him out as the person 
most fitted to meet them on their own ground, he may 
have been specially set upon this work by the other 
apostles. — Kitto, s. v. Still this difference of views 
could hardly of itself have constituted so marked and 
obvious a distinction as is implied in the various texts 
above cited, unless it had been exhibited in some out- 
ward characteristic; and no external sign could have 
been more certain, natural, and palpable than that fa- 
miliar use of the Greek language which at once betray- 
ed a foreign Jew, to whom it was vernacular, in contrast 
with the Palestinian Jew, by whom Greek, although too 
prevalent in that age everywhere to have been unknown 
to any, was nevertheless always spoken with a Hebrew 
cuioring and accent. See DISPERSION. 

II. It remains to characterize briefly the elements 
which the Hellenists contributed to the language of the 
N. T., and the immediate effects which they produced 
upon the apostolic teaching : ; ; 

1. The flexibility of the Greek language gained for it 
in ancient times a general currency similar to that which 
French enjoys in modern Europe; but with this impor- 
tant difference, that Greek was not only the language 
of educated men, but also the language of the masses n 
the great centres of commerce. The colonies of Alex- 
ander and his successors originally established what has 
been called the Macedonian dialect throughout the East; 
but even in this the prevailing power of Attic literature 
made itself distinctly felt. Peculiar words and forms 
adopted at Alexandria were undoubtedly of Macedonian 
origin, but the later Attic may be justly regarded as the 
real basis of Oriental Greek. This first type was, how- 
ever, soon modified, at least in common use, by contact 
with other languages. The vocabulary was enriched 
by the addition of foreign words, and the syntax was 
modified by new constructions. In this way a variety 
of local dialects must have arisen, the specific characters 
of which were determined in the first instance by the 
conditions under which they were formed, and which 
afterwards passed away with the circumstances that 
had produced them. But one of these dialects has been 
preserved after the ruin of the people among whom BS 
arose, by bemg consecrated to the noblest service which 
language has yet fulfilled. In other cases the dialects 
perished together with the communities who used them 
in the common intercourse of life, but in that of the 
Jews the Alexandrine version of the O. Test., acting in 
this respect like the great vernacular versions of Eng- 
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land and Germany, gave a definiteness and fixity to the 
popular language which could not have been gained 
without the existence of some recognised standard. The 
style of the Sept. itself is, indeed, different in different: 
parts, but the same general character runs through the 
whole, and the variations which it presents are not greater 
than those which exist in the different books of the N. T. 

The functions which this Jewish-Greek had to dis- 
charge were of the widest application, and the language 
itself combined the most opposite features. It was es- 
sentially a fusion of Eastern and Western thought; for, 
disregarding peculiarities of inflection and novel words, 
the characteristic of the Hellenistic dialect is the com- 
bination of a Hebrew spirit with a Greek body, of a 
Hebrew form with Greek words. The conception be- 
longs to one race, and the expression to another. Nor 
is it too much to say that this combination was one of 
the most important preparations for the reception of 
Christianity, and one of the most important aids for the 
adequate expression of its teaching. On the one hand, 
by the spread of the Hellenistic Greek, the deep, theo- 
cratic aspect of the world and life, which distinguishes 
Jewish thought, was placed before men at large; and, 
on the other, the subtle truths which philosophy had 
gained from the analysis of mind and action, and en- 
shrined in words, were transferred to the service of rey- 
elation. In the fulness of time, when the great mes- 
sage came, a language was prepared to convey it; and 
thus the very dialect of the N. T. forms a great lesson 
in the true philosophy of history, and becomes in itself a 
monument of the providential government of mankind. 

This view of the Hellenistic dialect will at once re- 
move one of the commonest misconceptions relating to 
it. For it will follow that its deviations from the ordi- 
nary laws of classic Greek are themselves bound by 
some common law, and that irregularities of construc- 
tion and altered usages of words are to be traced to their 
first source, and interpreted strictly according to the 
original conception out of which they sprang. A pop- 
war, and even a corrupt dialect is not less precise, or, 
in other words, is not less human than a polished one, 
though its interpretation may often be more difficult 
from the want of materials for analysis. But in the 
case of the N. T., the books themselves furnish an ample 
store for the critic, and the Sept., when compared with 
the Hebrew text, provides him with the history of the 
language which he has to study. 

2. The adoption of a strange language was essentially 
characteristic of the true nature of Hellenism, The 
purely outward elements of the national life were laid 
aside with a facility of which history offers few exam- 
ples, while the inner character of the people remained 
unchanged. In every respect, the thought, so to speak, 
was clothed in a new dress. Hellenism was, as it were, 
a fresh incorporation of Judaism aecording to altered 
laws of life and worship. But, as the Hebrew spirit 
made itself distinctly visible in the new dialect, so it re- 
mained undestroyed by the new conditions which regu- 
lated its action. While the Hellenistic Jews followed 
their natural instinct for trade, which was originally 
curbed by the Mosaic law, and gained a deeper insight 
into foreign character, and with this a truer sympathy, 
or at least a wider tolerance towards foreign opinions, 
they found means at the same time to extend the 
knowledge of the principles of their divine faith, and to 
gain respect and attention even from those who did not 
openly embrace their religion. Hellenism accomplished 
for the outer world what the Return accomplished for 
the Palestinian Jews: it was the necessary step between 
a religion of form and a religion of spirit: it witnessed 
against Judaism as final and universal, and it witnessed 
for it as the foundation of a spiritual religion which 
should be bound by no local restrictions. Under the 
influence of this wider instruction, a Greek body grew 
up around the synagogue—not admitted into the Jew- 
ish Church, and yet holding a recognised position with 
regard to it—which was able to apprehend the apostolic 
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teaching, and ready to receive it. The Hellenists them- 
selves were at once missionaries to the heathen and 
prophets to their own countrymen, heir lives were 
an abiding protest against polytheism and pantheism, 
and they retained with unshaken zeal the sum of their 
ancient creed, when the preacher had popularly occu- 
pied the place of the priest, and a service of prayer, and 
praise, and exhortation had succeeded in daily life to 


‘the elaborate ritual of the Temple. Yet this new de- 


velopment of Judaism was obtained without the sacri- 
fice of national ties. The connection of the Hellenists 
with the Temple was not broken, except in the case of 
some of the Egyptian Jews. Unity coexisted with dis- 
persion; and the organization of the Church was fore- 
shadowed, not only in the widening breadth of doctrine, 
but even externally in the scattered communities which 
looked to Jerusalem-as their common centre. 

In another aspect Hellenism served as the prepara- 
tion for a catholic creed. As it furnished the language 
of Christianity, it supplied also that literary instinct 
which counteracted the traditional reserve of the Pales- 
tinian Jews. The writings of the N. Test., and all the 
writings of the apostolic age, with the exception of the 
original Gospel of Matthew, were, as far as we know, 
Greek; and Greek seems to have remained the sole ve- 
hicle of Christian literature, and the principal medium 
of Christian worship, till the Church of North Africa 
rose into importance in the time of Tertullian, The 
Canon of the Christian Scriptures, the early creeds, and 
the liturgies, are the memorials of this Hellenistic pre- 
dominance in the Church, and the types of its working ; 
and if in later times the Greek spirit descended to the 
investigation of painful subtleties, it may be questioned 
whether the fulness of Christian truth could have been 
developed without the power of Greek thought temper- 
ed by Hebrew discipline. 

The general relations of Hellenism to Judaism are 
well treated in the histories of Ewald and Jost; but the 
Hellenistic language is as yet, critically speaking, al- 
most unexplored. Winer’s Grammar (Gramm. d. N. T. 
Sprachidioms, 7th ed, 1868) has done great service in 
establishing the idea of law in N.-T. language, which 
was obliterated by earlier interpreters, but even Winer 
does not investigate the origin of the peculiarities of 
the Hellenistic dialect. The idioms of the N. T. cannot 
be discussed apart from those of the Sept., and no ex- 
planation can be considered perfect which does not take 
into account the origin of the corresponding Hebrew 
idioms. For this work even the materials are as yet 
deficient. The text of the Sept. is still in a most un- 
satisfactory condition; and while Bruder’s Concordance 
leaves nothing to be desired for the vocabulary of the 
N. T., Trommius’s Concordance to the Sept., however 
useful, is quite untrustworthy for critical purposes. See 
Greek LANGUAGE. 

Heller, Yomroy Lipman B.-NATHAN, a distinguish- 
ed Rabbi of the Polish school, born at Wallerstein, duchy 
of Anspach, Germany, in 1579, He filled the appoint- 
ment of Rabbi to the great synagogues at Vienna, 
Prague, and Krakau. While at Prague (1629) he was 
prosecuted by the government upon a charge that he 
had written in praise of the Talmud to the injury of the 
Christian religion, was imprisoned, and fined 10,000 flor- 
ins. “After his release he went to Poland, where, in 
1644, he became Rabbi of the synagogue at Krakau. 
Here he died in 1654. Heller wrote his autobiography 
(TAN m5347), printed in 1836, which contains a com- 
plete list of all his works, Among the most important 
of them are his glossaries to the Mishna (on miDoO Ww). 
These are considered by Oriental scholars as very valu- 
able.—J. ost, Gesch, d. Juden. iii, 248 ; Etheridge, /ntrod. 
to Hebr. Literature, p. 448. 

, Helm, rndddov, the rudder of a ship (Jas, iii, 4). 

See Rupper. ; 
Helmet (S31D or VSP; koba’, zreptkepadaia), a 

military cap for the defence of the head in battle (1 Sam, | 
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Ancient Helmets: a-e, Egyptian ; Ree 

jan; l-o, Phrygian ; ee Back Go ghden ye 
xvii, 5, 38, ete.; Eph. vi, 17; 1 Thess, v, 8). See Ar- 
MOR. } 

Helmont, Francois Mercure, baron van, was 
born at Vilyorde in 1618, Ta his youth he studied med- 
icine, and applied himself especially to alchemy. He 
then joined a band of gypsies, with whom he travelled 
through part of Europe, but was arrested in Italy in 
1662, and cast into the dungeons of the Inquisition. In 
1663, being liberated, he went to Sulzbach, where he 
worked with Knorr of Rosenroth at the Kabbala denu- 
data. He published, about the same time, a work on 
the alphabet of the primitive tongue, i.e. Hebrew (Sulz- 
bach, 1667, 12mo), which, according to him, is so natural 
that every letter expresses merely the position of the 
lips while pronouncing it: he pretended to teach the 
deaf and dumb to articulate all the sounds of his alpha- 
bet at first sight. He believed in the transmigration of 
souls, the universal remedy, and the philosopher's stone, 
He travelled afterwards through England, and returned 
through Hanover to Berlin, in a suburb of which city he 
died in 1699 (Moréri says he died at Cologne; Toppens, 
in Switzerland; Wachter, at Emmerich, in Dec. 1698). 
Leibnitz wrote on him the following epitaph: 

‘Nil patre inferior, jacet hic Helmontius alter, 
Qui junxit varias mentis et artis opes: 
Per quem Pythagoras et cabbala sacra revixit 
Eleusque, parat qui sua cuncta sibi.” 
Besides the alphabet above mentioned, he wrote Opus- 
cula Philosophica, quibus continentur principia philoso- 
phie antiquissime et recentissima, etc. (Amsterd. 1690, 
12mo):—Quedam premeditate et considerate Cogita- 
tiones super quatuor priora capita libri primi Moisis, 
Genesis nominati (Amst. 1697, 8vo) :—De A ttributis di- 
vinis, ete. See Adelung, /ist.de la Folie humaine, is 
294-323- Moréri, Grand dict. hist. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, xxiii, 864. 

Helmuth, Justus CuristiAn Henry, D.D., a Lu- 
theran minister, was born at Helmstadt, in the duchy 
of Brunswick, in 1745. His father dying when he was 
yet a boy, he left home without the knowledge of the 
family, and was overtaken on the highway by a noble- 
man in his carriage, who entered into a conversation 
with him, and inquired whither he was going. The 
Jad informed him that he had left home because he was 
angry with God, having prayed earnestly to him during 
his father’s illness for his restoration to health, but God 
had not answered his petition. Interested in the artless 
reply of the innocent boy, the nobleman took him into 
his carriage, and afterwards sent him to Halle at his ex- 
pense, to be educated at the Orphan House, and after- 
wards at the University. His first sermon was preached 
in the chapel of the Orphan House, and among his hear- 
ers was Bogatzky, the author of the Schatz-K dstlein 
(Golden Treasury), who predicted the future greatness 
of the young preacher. He was ordained by the Con- 
sistorium at Wernigerode, and was sent by the theolog- 
ical faculty at Halle as a missionary to America in 1769. 

“The first ten years of his ministry he jabored in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., with great acceptance. In 1779 he accepted a 
unanimous call to Philadelphia, where he continued the 
pastoral work as long as his physical strength adinitted. 
For eighteen years he was professor of German and ¢ )ri- 
ental languages in the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which institution he received in 1785 the degree of D.D. 
Tn connection with his colleague, Dr. Schmidt, he organ- 
ized a private seminary for candidates for the Lutheran 
ministry, which was in operation twenty years. In we 
pulpit he had more ae a power. His preach- 


ing was characterized by great unction and overwhelm. 


ing pathos, and often produced wonderful results. Dur- 
ing the prevalence of the yellow fever he visited the 
sick and dying without fear, He buried 625 of his mem- 
bers. He died in the 80th year of his age, Feb. 5, 1824. 
He was the author of a work on Baptism and the Sacred 
Scriptures, published in 1793; also of a practical treatise 
on Communion with God; numerous devotional books for 
children, and a volume of Hymns. He edited likewise 
the Lvangelical Magazine, published for some years in 
Philadelphia in the German language. (M. L.S.) 


Heloise. See ABELARD. 


He’lon (Heb. Chelon’, 43%, strong; Sept. Xa), 
the father of Eliab, which latter was phylarch of the 
tribe of Zebulon at the Exode (Numb. i, 9; ii, 7; vii, 
24,29; x, 16). B.C. ante 1658. 

‘ Help, besides its ordinary signification of assistance 
in general, has in two passages of the N. T. a technical 
application, 

1. Heirs (8o0/Secar), nautical apparatus for securing 


a vessel, when leaking, by means of ropes, chains, ete., — 


passed around in the process of “ undergirding” (q. v.), 
in the emergency of a storm (Acts xxvii, 17). See Sup. 

2. Heirs (ay7iAnece ; Vulg. opitulationes; 1 Cor. 
xii, 28). This Greek word, signifying aids or assist- 
ances, has also a meaning, among others, corresponding 
to that in this passage, in the classical writers (e. g. 
Diod. Sic. i, 87). In the Sept. it answers to M73 (Psa. 
xxii, 19), to 13% (Psa. eviii, 12), and to S457 (Psa. 
lxxxiii, 8). It is found in the same sense, Ecclus. xi. 
12: 2 Mace. xi, 26; and in Josephus (War, iv, 5, 1). 
In the-N. T. it occurs once, viz. in the enumeration of 
the several orders or classes of persons possessing mirac- 
ulous gifts among the primitive Christians (ut supra), 
where it seems to be used by metonymy, the abstract 
for the concrete, and to mean helpers; like the words 
Cuvdpic, “miracles,” i. e. workers of miracles: kuBep- 
visceic, “ governments,” i, e. governors, etc., in the same 
enumeration. Many persons in this country, by a sim- 
ilar idiom, call their servants “help.” Great difficulty 
attends the attempt to ascertain the nature of the office 
so designated among Christians. Theophylact explains 
ayruiwetc by avrixecOar ray acberey, helping or sup- 
porting the infirm. So also Gennadius, in Gécumenius. 
But this seems like an inference from the etymology 
(see the Greek of Acts xx, 35). Tt has been assumed by 
some eminent modern writers that the several “orders” 
mentioned in ver. 28 correspond respectively to the sev- 
eral “gifts” of the Spirit enumerated in ver. 8,9. In 
order, however, to make the two enumerations tally, it 
is necessary to rnake “divers kinds of tongues” and “in- 
terpretation of tongues” in the one answer to “ diversities 
of tongues” in the other, which, in the present state of the 
received text, does not secm to be a complete correspond- 
ence. The result of the collation is that avrurj Were an- 
swers to “prophecy ;” whence it has been inferred that 
these persons were such as were qualificd with the gift 
of “lower prophecy,” to help the Christians in the pub- 
lie devotions (Barrington’s Miscellanca Sacra, 1, 166; 
Macknight on 1 Cor. xii, 10-28). Another result is that 
“ wovernments” answers to “discerning of spirits.” To 
both these Dr. Hales very reasonably objects as unlike- 
ly, and pronounces this tabular view to be “perplexed 
and embarrassing” (New Analysis, etc., Lond. 1880, iii, 
289). Bishop Horsley has adopted this classification 
of the gifts and office-bearers, and points out as “helps,” 
i. e. persons gifted with “prophecies or predictions,” 
such persons as Mark, Tychicus, Onesimus. Vitringa, 
from a comparison of ver. 28, 29, 30, infers that the ay- 
ry ere denote those who had the gift of interpreting 
foreign languages (De Synag. Vet. ii, 505, Franque. 1696) ; 
which, though certainly posséble, as an arbitrary use of 
a very significant word, stands in need of confirmation 
by actual instances. Dr. Lightfoot also, according to 
his biographer, adopted the same plan and arrived at 
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the same conclusion (Strype’s Life of Lightfoot, prefixed 
to his Works, p. 4, Lond. 1684), But Lightfoot himself 
explains the word “persons who accompanied the apos- 
tles, baptized those who were converted by them, and 
were sent to places to which they, being employed in 
other things, could not come, as Mark, Timothy, Titus.” 
He observes (ii, 781) that the Talmudists sometimes 
call the Levites DUMD> "7307, “the helpers of the 
priests.” Similar catalogues of miraculous gifts and of- 
ticers occur Ror, xii, 6-8, and Eph. iv, 11,12; but they 
neither cuzrespond in number nor in the order of enu- 
merution, In the former, “prophecy” stands first, and 
in the latter second; and in the former many of the 
terms are of wide import, as “ ministering,” while minute 
distinctions are made between others, as between “teach- 
ing” and “exhortation,” “giving” and “showing mer- 
cy.” Other writers-pursue different methods, and ar- 
rive at different conclusions. For instance, Hammond, 
arguing from the etymology of the word, and from pas- 
sages in the early writers, which describe the office of 
relieving the poor as peculiarly connected with that of 
the apostles and bishops by the deacons, infers that av- 
Tir. “denotes a special part of the office of those men 
which are set down at the beginning of the verse.” He 
also explains cuBcovjoee as another part of their office 
(Hammond, Comment. ad loc.). Sehleusner understands 
“ deacons who had the care of the sick.” Rosenmiiller, 
“Diaconi qui pauperibus, peregrinis, egrotis, mortuis, 
procurandis preerant.” Bishop Pearce thinks that both 
these words may have been originally put in the margin 
to explain duvapetc, “miracles or powers,” and urges 
that avriX. is nowhere mentioned as a gift of the Spirit, 
and that it is not recapitulated in ver. 29,30. Certainly 
the omission of these two words would nearly produce 
exactitude in the recapitulation. Bowyer adopts the 
same conjecture, but it is without support from MSS. or 
versions. He also observes that to the end of ver. 28 
some copies of the Vulgate add “interpretationes sermo- 
num,” éounveiac yAwoowy ; as also the later Syriac, 
Hilary, and Ambrose. This addition would make the 
recapitulation perfect. Chrysostom and all the Greek 
interpreters consider the av7uX. and cuBeor. as import- 
ing the same thing, namely, functionaries so called with 
reference to the two different parts of their office: the 
av7iX. superintending the care of the poor, sick, and 
strangers; the cyBeov. the burial of the dead and the 
executorship of their effects, including the care of their 
widows and orphans, rather managers than governors 
(Blomfield’s Recensio Synopt.), After all, it must be con- 
fessed, with Doddridge, that “we can only guess at the 
meaning of the words in question, having no principles 
on which to proceed in fixing it absolutely” (Family 
Expositor, on 1 Cor. xii, 28). (See Alberti, Glossar. p. 
123; Suicer, Thesaurus, in voc.; Salmasius, De Fenore 
Trapexitico, p. 409, Woltii Cure Philolog. Basil. 1741.) 
Stanley remarks (Comment. ad loc.) that the word 
“ avritnec, as used in the Sept., is not (like duekovia) 
help ministered by an inferior to a superior, but by a 
superior to an inferior (comp. Psa. Ixxxix, 18; Eeclus. 
xi, 12; li, 7), and thus is inapplicable to the minis- 
trations of the deacon to the presbyter.” Probably it 
is a general term (hence the plur.) to include those occa- 
sional labors of evangelists and special laborers, such as 
Apollos in ancient times and eminent revivalists in mod- 
eri days, who have from time to time been raised up as 
powerful but independent. promoters of the Gospel. See 
GiFTSs, SPIRITUAL, ) 

Help-meet (or rather, as the best editions of the 
Bible now punctuate it, HELP MEET for him, TAD “TS 
ezer, ke-negdo’, a help as. his counterpart, i. e.an aid suit- 
able and supplementary to him), a delicate and beauti- 
ful designation of a wife (Gen. ii, 18-20), which exactly 
expresses her relation. See MARRIAGE. 

Helve (V2, ets, wood, as often elsewhere), the han- 


dle or wooden part of an axe (Deut. xix, 5). 


See AxE; 
TREE. 
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Ancient Egyptian Axes and Hatchets. 


Heivetic Contessions, the later Confessions of 
faith of the Reformed churches of Switzerland. See 
BASLE, CONFESSIONS OF, 

I. The Confessio Helveticv. prior (the second Confes- 
sion of Basle) was framed by a convention of delegates 
from Basle, Ziirich, Berne, Schaffhausen, Miilhausen, St. 
Gall, and Biel, which began its sessions at Basle Jan. 30, 
1536. Among the eminent theologians who took part 
in it were Megander of Berne, Gryneeus and Myconius 
of Basle, Leo Jude and Bullinger of Ziirich. During 
their sessions, Bucer and Capito, who were striving earn- 
estly to unite the Lutheran and Reformed churches, ar- 
rived in Basle, and seem to have exercised a decided in- 
fluence in the formation of the Confession, though they 
had no vote in the Convention. The Confession was 
drawn up by Bullinger, Myconius, and Grynzeus, in Lat- 
in, and translated into German by Leo Jude (Augusti, 
Lib. Symb. Reform. p.626). In March, 1536, it was adopt- 
ed as the standard of doctrine. It consists of twenty- 
seven short articles: i—v, of Scripture and Tradition; vi, 
of God; vii, viii, of Man, the Fall, and Original Sin; ix, 
of Free Will: x—xiii, the Person and Work of Christ as 
Saviour; xiv—xix, the Church and Ministry; xx—xxiv, 
the Sacraments; xxvi, Civil Government; xxvii, Mar- 
riage. The Latin title of the Confession is Kcclesiarum 
ner Helvetiam Confessio fidet summaria et generalis, com- 
posita Basilee, A.D, 1536. It is Calvinistic and (mod- 
erately) Zwinglian in doctrine. The Confession, in both 
German and Latin, is given-in Niemeyer, Collectio Con- 
Jessionum, p. 105-122. 

Il. Confessio Helvetica Posterior, the second Helvetic 
Confession, A.D. 1566. The first Confession above men- 
tioned, though generally received, did not give universal 
satisfaction in Switzerland, especially as 1t was believed 
that the Lutheran influence had been allowed to operate 
in its formation. Bullinger undertook to revise it, and, 
at the request of the elector Palatine, Frederick TIT, he 
finished the work, with the aid of Beza and Gualter, and 
handed over the Confession, thus prepared, to the elec- 
tor, who printed it in German, and adopted it (A.D. 
1565) as the Reformed standard in his territory. The 
elector also made use of it to vindicate the Reformed 
doctrines against the Lutherans at the Diet of Augsburg, 
January, 1566, The attention of the Swiss churches 


called to this revised Confession as a standard under 
witch they could all agree. By the year 1578 the Con- 
fession had received the sanction of the Swiss cantons, 
and had also been approved by the Reformed churches 
of Poland, Hungary, Scotland, and France (the latter re- 
ceiving it in Beza’s translation). It adopts Calvin’s doc- 


trine on the Lord’s Supper, but “presents the Augustin- | 


ian doctrine of election in a mild form, far behind Cal- 
vin” (Gieseler, Church History, ed. H. B. Smith, iv, 422). 
No Reformed Confession has been more widely diffused. 
The title of the Confession is Confessio et Expositio Bre- 
vis et Simplex sincere Reliyionis Christiane. It consists 
of thirty chapters: chaps. i and ii treat of the Scrip- 
tures, Tradition, etc.; ili, of God and the Trinity; iv 
and vy, of Idols or Images of God, Christ, and the Saints, 
and of the Worship of God through Christ, the sole Me- 
diator; vi, of Providence; vii, of the Creation of all 
Things, of Angels, Devils, Man; viii, of Sin and the Fall 
of Man; ix, of Free Will. ‘The condition of man after 
the fall is thus stated: Non sublatus est quidem homini 
intellectus, non erepta et voluntas, et prorsus in lapidem 
vel truncum est commutatus (The intellect of man was not 
taken away by the fall, nor was he robbed of will, and 
changed into a stock or stone). Art. x treats of Predes- 
tination and Election. The second paragraph runs thus: 
Ergo non sine medio, licet non propter ullum meritum nos- 
trum, sed in Christo et propter Christum, nos elegit Deus, 
ut qui jam in Christo insiti per fidem, illi ipsi etiam sint 
electi, reprobi vero, qui sunt extra Christum, secundum il- 
lud Apostoli, 2 Cor. xiii, 5 (Therefore, not without a me- 
dium, though not on account of any merit of ours, but 
in Christ, and on account of Christ, God elected us; so 
that they who are ingrafted in Christ by faith are the 
elect, while the reprobate are those who are out of Christ, 
according to the apostle, in 2 Cor. xiii,5). This chap- 
ter has been the subject of much controversy, both Cal- 
vinists and Arminians finding their own doctrine in it. 
Chap. xi treats of Christ as God-man, the only Saviour; 
xii and xiii, of the Law and the Gospel; xiv—xvi, of 
Repentance and of Justification by Faith; xvii-xxii, of 
the Church, the Ministry, the Sacraments; xxiii and 
xxiv, of Assemblies, Worship, Feasts, and Fasts; xxv— 
xxix, Catechism, Rites, Ceremonies, etc.; xxx, of the 
Civil Magistracy. This Confession is given in Latin in 
the Sylloge Confessionum (Oxon. 1827, 8vo); by Nie- 
meyer, Collectio Confessionum, p. 462 sq.; by Augusti, 
Corpus Librorum Symbolicorum, p. 1-102. A tercen- 
tenary edition, edited by Dr. E. Bohl, was published at 
Vienna, 1865 (120 pp. 8vo). See Gieseler, Church His- 
tory, l. c.; Shedd, History of Doctrines, ii, 469 ; Hagen- 
bach, History of Doctrines, § 221; Fritzsche, Conf. Hele. 
Posterior, Ziirich, 1839; Augusti, Alig. christl. Symbolik, 
1861, p. 158. 

Helvetic Consensus (Formula Consensus Hel- 
vetica), a confession of faith drawn up in 1675 by J. G. 
Heidegger at the request of the Calvinistic divines of 
Switzerland. It was chiefly designed to restrain the 
progress of the mitigated Calvinism of Amyraldus and 
the school of Saumur generally, which was spreading in 
Switzerland. See AmyRALous. Turretin, “winger, 
Werenfels, Hottinger, and other Swiss theologians aided 
in its preparation, but its form is chiefly due to Heideg- 
ger. : 
It consists of a preface and twenty-six canons. Can- 
ons 1-3 treat of the Scriptures ; and the second (against 
Cappel) maintains that the Hebrew text 18 to be re- 
ceived as divinely inspired, not only as to the substance, 
but as to the very words, consonants, vowels, and vowel- 
points (tum quoad consonas, tum quoad vocalia, swe 
puncta ipsa, sive punctorum saltem potestatem, et tum 
quoad res, tum quoad verba Oxorvevor c). The remain- 
ing canons are chiefly occupied with definitions of the 
Calvinistic view of predestination, sin, grace, the eXx- 
tent of the atonement, ete., all which are set forth in 
language as decided as that cited above with regard to 
the Scriptures. The Formula is given 1n full by Au- 
gusti (Corpus Libr. Symbol. Reform. v. 443 sq.) and by 
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Niemeyer (Collectio Confess. p.729). Within a year from 
its promulgation it was adopted by the magistrates 
of Basle, Zurich, Berne, ete., but it was not received 
at Geneva until 1679, It was finally made authorita- 
tive throughout Switzerland: all ministers, teachers, 
and professors were bound to subscribe to it; and it was 
ordained that no candidate for the ministry should be 
admitted except upon declaration that he received it ex 
animo (Augusti, 1, c. p. 646), But these strong meas- 
ures, together with the influence of the French clergy, 
and especially the intercession of Frederick William of 
Brandenburgh, produced a reaction; and in 1686 the 
magistrates of Basle allowed the admission of candidates 
without subscription to the Formula. By 1706 its strict 
obligation had fallen into disuse at Geneva. In the 
other cantons it was still retained, but gave rise to long 
contlicts. In 1722 the kings of Prussia and England 
sent letters to the Swiss Cantons, for the sake of the 
unity and peace of Protestantism, to drop the use of the 
Formula as a binding ereed. In 1723 they renewed 
these letters to the same purpose. By 1740 the For- 
mula had fallen entirely into disuse. “It never ac- 
quired authority outside of Switzerland. Within about 
fifty years it was abrogated. One of the strongest ad- 
vocates of this last measure was Turretin’s own son, 
Alphonso Turretin, who was as zealous in opposing as 
his father had been in advocating it. If there was evcr 
a creed which deserves to be called the manifesto of a 
theological party rather than a confession of faith on 
the part of the Church, the Formula Consensus is that 
one” (Fisher, in New Englander, July, 1868, p. 502). Sce 
Hottinger, /ormule Consensus Historia (1723, 4to), in 
favor of the Consensus; Pfaff, Schediasma theol. de Form. 
Consens. Helvet. (Tiibingen, 1723, 4to), on the Lutheran 
side; Schrockh, Kircheng. seit der Reformation, viii, 659 
sq.; Barnaud, Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire des trou- 
bles a Voccasion du Consensus (Amst. 1726, 8vo); Mos- 
heim, Ch. History, cent. xvii, pt. ii, ch. ii; Trechsel, in 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 719 sq.; Shedd, Hist. of Dac- 
trines, ii, 472; Augusti, Allg. christl. Symbolik, 1861, p. 
160; Schweizer, in Zeitschrift fiir d. hist. Theol. 1860, p. 
122; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, ed. H. B. Smith, 
§ 222, and references there. 

Helvetius, CLAuDE ADRIEN, a French infidel, was 
born in Paris in January, 1715, and was educated by the 
Jesuits at the College of Louis-le-Grand, He after- 
wards studied law and finance, and, through the influ- 
ence of queen Maria Leczinska, became a farmer-gener- 
al. His life was disorderly up to the time of his mar- 
riage in 1751. In 1758 he published his De U'Esprit, 
which was a summary of the doctrines of the Encyclo- 
pedie. The book was bitterly denounced; and, “to re- 
gain the favor of the court, Helvetius successively puli- 
lished three letters of apology which gradually advanced 
in humility and submission. Notwithstanding the con- 
fession which they contained of a Christian faith, and 
his disclaimer of all opinions inconsistent with its spirit, 
the doctors of the Sorbonne drew up a formal condem- 
nation of the work, which they declared to be a com- 
pendium of all the evil contained in all the bad books 
that had yet appeared. It was publicly burned, accord- 
ing to a decree of the Parliamcnt of Paris.” The style 
of the book is vicious and declamatory. Helvetius dicd 
at Paris Dec. 26, 1771, leaving a work behind him enti- 
tled De l’'Homine, de ses Faculiés, et de son Education, 
which was published the same year at London and Am- 
sterdam by prince Gallitzin, 2 vols. 8vo, “ By esprit 
Helvetius understood as well the mental faculties as the 
ideas acquired by them. Both faculties and ideas he 
reduced to simple sensation, and he accounts for man’s 
superiority over the brutes by the finer organism of his 
senses and the structure of his hands. Man, he consid- 
ers, is the work of nature, but his intelligence and virtue 
are the fruit of education. The end of virtue is happi- 
ness, and utility determines the value of all actions, of 
which those are virtuous which are generally useful. 
Utility and inutility are, howeyer, merely yelative, and 
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there is consequently nothing which is either absolutely 
good, or absolutely evil. ‘The happiness and enlight- 
enment of the people he makes to be the true end of all 
human government; and, denying a divine Providence 
in the government of the world, he declares all religion 
to be a cheat and a prejudice” (Lnyl. Cyclopedia, s. v.). 

‘His system.is simply the lowest materialism. There 
have been several editions of his complete works (Lond. 
1777, 2 vols. 4to; 1794, 5 vols, 8vo; Paris, 1795, 14 vols. 
18mo, ed. by Lefebvre; Paris, 1818, 3 vols. 8vo). See 
St. Lambert, Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages @ Helvetius ; 
English Cyclopedia, s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxiii, 885; Morell, Zistory of Modern Philosophy, p. 110, 
337; Remusat, in Revue d. deux Mondes, Aug. 15, 1858; 
V’arrar, Critical History of Free Thought, lect. v. 


Helvicus (Henwic), Curisrorn, was born Dee. 
26, 1581, at Sprendlingen, Darmstadt, where his father 
was minister. He studied at Marburg, and was able to 
teach Hebrew at twenty. It is said that he spoke He- 
brew as freely as his mother tongue. In 1605 he was 
made professor of Greek and Hebrew at the School of 
Giessen, which in 1606 was erected into a university by 
the landgrave. In 1610 he was made professor of di- 
vinity. He died Sept. 10,1617. His most important 
work is Theatrum Historicum et Chronologicum sive 
Chronologie Systema novum (1610, often reprinted, and 
translated into English) ; also a Chronologia Universalis 
(1612). 

Helvidius, a so-called heresiarch of the 4th centu- 
ry, a layman who opposed the growing superstitions of 
the Church, and especially the nascent worship of the 
Virgin Mary. He was a pupil of Auxentius, bishop of 
Milan, and the precursor of Jovinian (q. v.). Jerome 
was at the time preaching the “ gospel of celibacy,” and 
Helvidius opposed this tendency also. He maintained 
that Mary had other children besides Jesus, and sup- 
ported his opinion by the N. Test., and by the authority 
of Tertullian and Victorinus. “He affirmed also that 
by this opinion he in nowise infringed on the honor of 
Mary. He attacked also the exaggerated undervalua- 
tion of married life. He quoted the examples of the 
patriarchs, who had maintained a pious life in wedlock ; 
while, on the other hand, he referred to the examples 
of such virgins as had by no means lived up to their 
calling. These opinions of Helvidius might lead us to 
conclude that the combating of a one-sided ascetic spirit 
was a matter of still more weight with him than the 
defence of his views with regard to Mary. Perhaps, 
also, he may have been led into these views simply by 
exegetical quiries and observations, and so had been 
drawn into this opposition to the overvaluation of celi- 
bacy merely for the purpose of defending his opinion 
against an objection on the score of propriety” (Nean- 
der, Ch. Hist., Torrey’s, ii, 340). Augustine (De Heres. 
c¢, 84) calls his followers /elvidiani. Jerome wrote a 
treatise against him («dv. Helvidium), in which we find 
some passages of Helvidius’s writings. See Epiphanius, 
Heres. c. 70, 78; Augustine, Heres, c. 56, 84; Neander, 
1b. 

Helyot, Pierre, a Franciscan monk of great learn- 
ing (known also as father Hipro.yrus), was born at 
Paris in 1660, and died in 1716. He went twice to 
Rome on business of the order, and travelled through 
the whole of France. He is chiefly distinguished as 
the author of the Histoire des ordres monastiques reli- 
gieux et militaires (Paris, 1714-21, 8 vols. 4to), of which 
he gathered the materials during his travels, and which 
is to this day the most complete work of the kind, 
though several of the orders are not treated in it. He 
died during the publication of the fifth volume, and the 
work was finished by Bullot. A new edition by Migne 
appeared at Paris in 1847-50 (4 vols. royal 8yo). See 
Lelong, Bibl. histor. de la France ; Queérard, La France 
litter. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. Xxili, 893. 

Hem or a Garment (55%), shiil, Exod. XXvili, 33, 
34; xxxix, 24-26; elsewhere the “skirt” of a robe; Koa- 
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— «Ae tae yt be 
oredov, Matt. ix, 20; xiv, 30; elsewhere “border”). T 


importance which the later Jews, especially the Phari- 


sees (Matt. xxiii, 5), attached to the hem or fringe of 
their garments was founded upon the regulation in 
Numb. xv, 38, 39, which ascribed a symbolical meaning 
to it. We must not, however, conclude that the fringe 
owed its origin to that passage; it was in the first in- 
stance the ordinary mode of finishing the robe, the ends 
of the threads composing the woof being left in order 
to prevent the cloth from unravelling, just as in the 
Egyptian calusiris (Herod. ii, 81; see Wilkinson’s A nc. 
Egyptians, ii, 90), and in the Assyrian robes as repre- 
sented in the bas-reliefs of Nineveh, the blue ribbon be- 
ing added to strengthen the border. The Hebrew word 
MEY, tsitsith’, “fringe” (Numb. xv, 38, 39), is express- 
ive of the fretted edge: the Greek kpaomeda (the ety- 
mology of which is uncertain, being variously traced to 
Kooua0e, &kpog médov, and Kon7ic) applies to the edge 
of a river or mountain (Xenoph. ist. Gr. iii, 2, § 16; 
iv, 6, § 8), and is explained by Hesychius as ra éy ry 
ako Tov tmariou Kekhwopéva pappata Kai TO akooy 
avrov. The beged or outer robe was a simple quadran- 
gular piece of cloth, and generally so worn that two of 
the corners hung down in front: these corners were or- 
namented with a “ribbon of blue,” or, rather, dark vio- 
let, the ribbon itself being, as we may conclude from the 
word used, DMB, as narrow as a thread or piece of 
string. The Jews attached great sanctity to this fringe 
(Matt. ix, 20; xiv, 36; Luke viii, 44), and the Pharisees 
made it more prominent than it was originally designed 
to be, enlarging both the fringe and the ribbon to an 
undue width (Matt. xxiii, 5). Directions were given 
as to the number of threads of which it ought to be 
composed, and other particulars, to each of which a 
symbolical meaning was attached (Carpzoy, Apparat. p. 
198). It was appended in later times to the talith more 
especially, as being the robe usually worn at devotions, 
whence the proverbial saying quoted by Lightfoot (Ha- 
ercit.. on Matt. vy, 40), “ He that takes care of his fringes 
deserves a good coat” (see Hilder, De Hebraor. vestib. 
JSrimbriatis, Tubingen, 1701). See FrinGE. 


He’mam (Gen. xxxvi,22). See Homam. 
Heman (Heb. Heyman’, 97257, i. q. 72°07"2, Chald. 


faithful; Sept. Aiway or Aipay, v. vr. "Away, "Ava, Al- 


flovap, ete.), the name of two men. 

1. A person named with three others celebrated for 
their wisdom, to which that of Solomon is compared (1 
Kings iy, 31), probably the same as the son of Zerah 
and grandson of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 6). B.C. post. 1856, 
See ETHAN. 

2. Son of Joel, and grandson of Samuel, a Kohathite 
of the tribe of Levi, and one of the leaders of the Tem- 
ple music as organized by David (1 Chron. vi, 33; xv, 
17; xvi, 41,42). B.C.1014. This, probably, is the He- 
man to whom the 88th Psalm is ascribed. He had-four- 
teen sons and three daughters (1 Chron. xxv, 5), some 
of whom are enumerated in ver. 4. Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun are termed “seers” in 2 Chron. xxix, 14, 30; 
xxxv, 15, which refers rather to their genius as sacred 
musicians than to their possessing the spirit of proph- 
ecy (1 Chron. xv, 19; xxy,1; 2 Chron. v, 12), although 
there is not wanting evidence of their occasional inspi- 
ration. See ASAPH. 


He’math (Heb. Chammath’, m4, the same name 
as Hammath; Sept. Aiwa; Vulg. translates calor), a 
Kenite, ancestor of the Rechabites (1 Chron. ii,55). B.C. 
prob. cir. 1612. “Hemath,” in Amos vi, 14, is an incor- 
rect Anglicized form of T1727 (Chamath’, Sept. Aiuad v. 
r. Euad, Vulg. Lmath), the city HAMATH, @. V. 


Hem/’dan (Heb. Chemdan’, j77aM, pleasant ; Sept 
‘Apaéa, Vulgate Hemdam), the first named of the four 
“children” of Dishon, which latter was a son of Seir and 
one of the Horite “dukes” antecedent to the supremacy 
of the Edomites in Mt. Seir (Gen, xxxvi, 26). B.C. cir, 
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r ept. correctly *Apadi, Vulg. Hamram, Eng. Vers. “Am- 


. growing in the furrows 


nscribers, written Hamran (Heb, Chamran’, \772%1, 
ram”). “The neme Hemdan is by Knobel (Genesis, p. 
256) compared with those of Humeidy and Hamady, two 
of the five families of the tribe of Omran or Amran, who 
are located to the E. and $.E. of Akaba (Robinson, Re- 
searches, i, 268); also with the Bene-Hamyde, who are 
found a short distance S. of Kerek (SE. corner of the 
Dead Sea); and from thence to El-Busaireh, probably 
the ancient Bozreh, on the road to Petra. (See Burck- 
hardt, Syria, ete., p. 695, 407.)” 

Hemerobaptistz (:pso0Gamriorai). Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles. iv, 22) cites from Hegesippus a list of her- 
esies prevalent among the Jews, and names, as one of 
the heretical sects, the Memerobaptiste. Epiphanius 
(Heres, xvii) also names this sect, and derives their 
name from the fact that they hold daily ablutions to be 
essential to salvation (see also A post. Consi. lib. vi, cap. 
vi). Mosheim (Commentaries, Introd. chap. ii, § 9, en- 
deavors to show that the so-called “Christians of St. 
John” are descended from these ancient Hemerobaptists. 
See Suicer, Thesaurus (Amst. 1728), i, 1531; and the ar- 
ticles CHRISTIANS OF St. JouN; MENDEANS, 
Heminge. See HEMMING. 


Hemlock: appears in the Auth. Vers. as the render- 
ing of two Heb. words in some of the passages where 
they occur. 

1. Ros (N47 and W455) is thought originally to sig- 
nify “poison,” and is therefore supposed to indicate a 
poisonous, or, at least, a bitter plant. This we may infer 
from its being frequently mentioned along with daanah 
or “ wormwood,” as in Deut. xxix, 18, “Lest there should 
be among you a root that beareth gall (rosh) and worm- 
wood (laanah) ;” so also in Jer. ix, 15; xxiii, 15; andin 
Lam. iii, 19, “ Remembering mine affliction and my mis- 
ery, the wormwood and the gall.” That it was a berry- 
bearing plant has been inferred from Deut. xxxii, 32, 
“ For their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and their grapes 
are grapes of gall (rosh) ; their clusters are bitter.” In 
Jer. viii, 14; ix, 15; xxiii, 15, “water of gall” (rosh) is 
mentioned, which may be either the expressed juice of 
the fruit or of the plant, or a bitter infusion made from 
it. That it was a plant is very evident from Hosea x, 4, 
where it is said “their judgment springeth up as hem- 
lock (rosh) in the furrows of the field 3” also in Amos vi, 
12, “For ye have turned judgment into gall (laanah, 
¢wormwood’), and the fruit of righteousness into hem- 
lock (rosh).” The only other passages where it occurs 
are in speaking of the “ poison” (Job xx, 16) or “ yenom” 
of asps (Deut. xxii, 33), or “ gall” in a figurative sense 
for sorrow (Lam. iii, 5), or as food (Psa. Ixix, 21). See 
GALL; Porson. 

Though rosh is generally acknowledged to indicate 
some plant, yet a variety of opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting its identification: some, as the Auth. 
Vers. in Hosea x, 4, and Amos vi, 12, consider cicuta Or 
hemlock to be the plant intended. T remellius adopts 
this as the meaning of rosh in all the passages, and is 
followed by Celsius (//eroboi, ii, 49). The cicuta of the 
Romans, the cwvecor of the Greeks, is generally acknowl 
edged to have been what we now call hemlock, the coni- 
um maculatum ot botanists. There can be no doubt of 
its poisonous nature (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxv, 13). Celsius 
quotes the description of Linneeus in support of its 
of fields, but it does not appear 
to be so common in Syria. Celsius, however, adduces 
Ben-Melech, the most learned of Rabbins, as being of 
opinion that vosh was conium or hemlock. . But there 
does not appear any necessity for our considering 7osh 
to have been more poisonous than launah or wormwood, 
with which it is associated so frequently as to appear 
like a proverbial expression (Deut. XXIX, 18; Jer. ix, 1)5 
xxiii, 15; Lam. iii, 19; Amos vi, 12). ‘The Sept. trans- 
lators render it agrostis, intending some species of grass. 


Hence some have concluded that 1t m ust be doliwm temu- 


lentum, or darnel, the zizanium of the ancients; while 
others haye thought that some of the solanee or luride 
of Linneus, as the belladonna or the solanun nigrum, 
common nightshade, or still, again, the henbane, is in- 
tended, 
tribe, and their sensible properties are not so remarkably 
disagreeable as to have led to their being employed in 
what appears to be a proverbial expression. Tiller, in 
his /ierophyticon (ii, 54), adduces the centaury as a bit- 
ter plant, which, like others of the tribe of gentians, 
might answer all the passages in which vosh is mention- 
ed, with the exception of that (Deut, xxxii, 32) where 
it is supposed to have a berried fruit. Dr, Harris, quot- 
ing Blayney on Jer. viii, 14, says, “ In Psa. }six, 21, which 
is justly considered as a prophecy of our Saviour’s sui- 
ferings, it is said,‘They gave me rosh to eat,’ which 
the Sept. have rendered yoy, gall. Accordingly, it is 
recorded in the history, Matt. xxvii, 34,‘ They gave him 
vinegar to drink, mingled with gall,’ GZ0c perd xoXjijec. 
But in the parallel passage (Mark xv, 23) it is said to 
be ‘wine mingled with myrrh,’ a very bitter ingredi- 
ent. From whence I am induced to think that yod7, 
and perhaps rosh, may be used as a general name for 
whatever is exceedingly bitter: and, consequently, when 
the sense requires, it may be put specially for any bitter 
herb or plant, the infusion of which may be called ‘wa- 
ters of rosh.’” See Myrru. 

2. LAANAH’ (7222) occurs in the passages above 
cited and in a few others, where it is translated “ worm- 
wood” (Deut. xxix, 18; Prov. v, 4; Jer. ix, 15; xxiii, 
15; Lam. iii, 15,19; Amos v, 7); and only in a single 
passage is it rendered “hemlock” (Amos vi, 12). See 
Wormwoop. 


Hemmenway, Moses, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born in 1735 at Framingham, Mass. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1755, and was ordained 
pastor in Wells, Mass., Aug. 8, 1759, where he labored 
until his death, April 5, 1811. He published Seven Ser- 
mons on the Obligation and Encouragement of the Unre- 
generate to labor for the Meat which endureth to everlast- 
ing Life (1767) :—Vindication of the Power, Obligation, 
etc., of the Unregenerate to attend the Means of Grace, 
against the Exceptions of Samuel Hopkins in his Reply 
to Mills (1772):—Remarks on Rev. Mr. Hog kins’s Ar- 
swer to a Tract entitled “A Vindication,” etc. (A774) :-— 
A Discourse on the divine Institution of Watcr Baptism 
as a standing Ordinance of the Gospel (1781):—A Dis- 
course on the Nature and Subjects of Christian Baptism 
(1781) :—Discourse concerning the Church, in which the 
several Acceptations of the Word are explained, ete. 
(1792) :—Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Emmons’s Dissertation 
on the scriptural Qualifications for Admission and A ccess 
to the Christian Sacraments, and on his Strictures on a 
Discourse concerning the Church (A794); and several oc- 
casional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 541. 


Hemmerlin or Hammerlein, Fenix (Malleo- 
ius), a Swiss theologian, was born at Zurich in 1889, 
After studying the canon law at the University of Er- 
| furt he went to Rome. On his return to Switzerland in 
| 1421 he was appointed canon at Zoffingen, and the year 
| after he was made provost of St. Ursus, in Soleure. With 
| the revenues of these livings he collected a large libra- 
ry. He took part in the Council of Basle (1441-3), and 
was conspicuous there for his zeal in reforming ecclesi- 
astical discipline. He made many bitter cnemies, and 
in 1459 they made an attem] t on his life, and wounded 
him seriously. This did not, however, deter him from 
continuing his reproofs of the loose lives cf the clergy, 
and the general Ick of discipline. A‘ter long-continued 
disputes with his colleagues at Zurich, he was stripped, 
through their influence, of all his emoluments. He also 
drew upon himself the hatred of a party of his country- 
men by the thirtieth chapter of his treatise De Nobili- 
tate, in which he condemned the Swiss confederates, 
who in 1444 made war on his native city. Some mem- 
| pers of this party, who attended the Carnival at Zurich 
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in 1554, seized Hemmerlin and carried him to Constance, 
where he was thrown into prison, and treated with great 
cruelty. He was unwilling to retract any of his writ~ 
ings, and was condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
in a convent. He was taken to a monastery of bare- 
footed monks at Lucerne, and died there in 1457, a mar- 
tyr to his devotion, not, indeed, to evangelical, but to 
ecclesiastical discipline. Many of his writings are col- 
lected in Varie Oblectationis Opuscula et Tractatus (Ba- 
sle, 1497, fol.).—Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 268 ; 
Reber, Felix Hemmerlin (Zurich, 1746); Herzog, Real- 
Ineyklopadie, v, 732. 

Hemming (Hemrnerus), Nicouas, an eminent 
theologian of Denmark, was born in the isle of Laland 
in 1513. He studied four years at Wittenberg under 
Melancthon, and imbibed his mild spirit, Returning to 
Denmark, he became preacher, and afterwards professor 
of Hebrew and theology at Copenhagen. In 1557 he 
became professor of theology and vice-chancellor. He 
was a voluminous writer in exegetical, dogmatical, and 
practical theology, and his Latin style is highly praised. 
Opposing the Lutheran doctrine of ubiquity, he was 
greatly reproached by the Lutherans as a Crypto-Cal- 
vinist. In his Syntagma Jnstitt. Christ. (1074) he ex- 
pressed himself on the Eucharist in a conciliatory way ; 
but this so-called recantation has been interpreted in 
accordance with the Calvinistic doctrine, as well as with 
the Lutheran. In 1579 he was made canon of Roes- 
kilde, where he died in peace in 1600. His Opuscula 
Theologica, including his shorter treatises, were edited 
by Goulart (Geneva, 1586, fol.). 


Hemsen, Jonany Tycusen, a German tneologian, 
was born at Boldixum (Schleswig) Oct. 15,1792. He 
studied at Copenhagen and Gottingen, where he gradu- 
ated in 1821. In 1823 he became extraordinary profess- 
or of theology in the University of Gottingen, and died 
there May 14, 1830. He wrote Anaxagoras Klazome- 
nensis, seu de vita ejus et philosophia (Gott. 1821, 8v0) :— 
Die Authenticitaet d. Schriften d. Evangelisten Johannes 
(Schleswig, 1823; against Bretschneider’s Probabilien) : 
—De Christologia Joannis Baptiste (Gbtt. 1824) :—Der 
Apostel Puulus, sein Leben, Wirken, und seine Schriften, 
posthumous (Gott, 1830, 8vo), ete. He also wrote in the 
Gelehrte Anzeigen of Gottingen, and the Newe Krit. Bib- 
liothek of Seebold; and edited Staiidlin’s Gesch. u. Lit- 
eratur d. Kirchengesch. (Hanover, 1827), and Berengurii 
Turonensis Liber de sacra Cena, adversus Lanfrancum 
(Lpz. 1830). See Neuer Nekrolag d. Deutschen (1830), i, 
422-424; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Gén. xxiii, 901. (J.N. P.) 

Hen (Heb. Chen, |, grace, as often; Sept. translates 
xo, Vulg. Hem), the son of Zephaniah, to whom the 
prophet was sent with a symbolical crown (Zech. vi, 14) ; 
probably a figurative name for Jostau (ver. 10). 


Hen (doc, a bird, especially the domestic fowl, 
Matt. xxiij, 37; Luke xiii, 34). We have no evidence 
that the ancient Hebrews were accustomed to the breed- 
ing of poultry, but that the later Jews were acquainted 
with it (Chald. xm>a929m) is evident from 2 Esdras i, 
30; Matt. xxiii, 37; Luke xiii, 34; xxii,60,61. Micha- 
elis is of opinion that the incubation of the common hen 
is referred to in Jer. xvii, 11, The original country of 
the common poultry fowl is India. where it is called the 
jungle bird, See Cock. The metaphor used in the 
passages of the Gospels where the term “hen” occurs 
has always been admired for its beauty. When the hen 
sees a bird of prey coming, she makes a noise to assem- 
ble her chickens, that she may cover them with her 
wings from the danger. The Roman army, as an eagle, 
was about to fall upon the Jews; our Lord expresses a 
desire to guard them from threatened calamities, but 
they disregarded his invitations and warnings, and fell 
a prey to their adversaries. ‘The word there employed 
is used in the same specific sense in classical Greek 
(Aristoph, Av. 102, Vesp. 811). That a bird so inti- 
mately connected with the household, and so common 
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in Palestine, as we know from Rabbinical sources (Otho, — . 
Lex. Rubb. p. 256), should receive such slight notice, 1s 
certainly singular (see Reland, Ve galli cantu Hier. au- 
dito, Rotterd. 1709; Detharding, id. Rosg 1752) ; it is al- 
most equally singular that it is nowhere represented in 
the paintings of ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, i, 234). See 
Fowt. ; 

He’na (Heb. Hena’, 2275, signif. unknown; Sept. 
"Ava, but in Isa, xxxvii, 13 blends with the following 
name into ’Avaeyyovyaua, q.d. “ Ana-near-Ava i Vulg. 
Ana), a city (apparently of Mesopotamia) mentioned in 
connection with Sepharvaim and Ivah as one of those 
overthrown by Sennacherib before his invasion of Ju- 
dea (2 Kings xviii, 34; xix, 13; Isa. xxxvii, 13). Ac- 
cording to the conjecture of Busching (Hrdbeschr. xi, 
263, 757), it is the town which is still called by the 
Arabs Anah. It lies on the Euphrates, amid gardens, 
which are rich in dates, citrons, oranges, pomegranates, 
and other fruits. ‘The modern site is on the right bank 
of the stream, while the name also attaches to some 
ruins a little lower down upon the left bank; but be- 
tween them is “a string of islands” (Chesney’s Luphra- 
tes Expedition, i, 53), upon one of which stands a castle. 
Perhaps, in ancient times, the city lay, for the most 
part, or entirely, upon this island, for Abulfeda says that 
“ Anah is a small town on an island in the middle of the 
Euphrates” (see Assemani, Bibl. Orient. III, ii, 717; Mi- 
chaelis, Supplem. p. 562). The inhabitants are chiefly 
Arabs and Jews. Conjecture further identities Ana with 
a town called Anat (™ is merely the feminine termina- 
tion), which is mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions 
as situated on an island in the Euphrates (Fox Talbot’s 
Assyrian Texts, p. 21; Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
p-355), at some distance below its junction with the Cha- 
bour, and which appears as Anatho (‘Ava@w) in Isidore 
of Charax (ans. Parth. p. 4). Hitzig, however (Com- 
ment. on Isa. 1. ¢.), thinks the name an appellation, equiv- 
alent to “the Lowland,” and in this signification Fiirst 
(Heb. Lexikon, s. v.) concurs (q. d. 333; see CANAAN). 
Comp. SEPHARVAIM. 

Hen’adad (Heb. Chenadad’, 173M, probably for jT 
330, favor of Hadad; Sept. ’Hvadac), a Levite whose 
sons were active in the enterprises of the restoration af- 
ter the captivity (Ezra iii,9); two of the latter, Bavai 
and Binnui, are named (Neh. iii, 18, 24; x, 9). “BC. 
ante 535. 

Hendel, Witt1Am, D.D., one of the pioneers of the 
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| German Reformed Church in the United States, was born 


in the Palatinate in the first. half of the 18th century. 
Having completed his theological studies, he came to 
America in 1764, and in Jan. 1765 became pastor of the 
German Reformed congregation at Lancaster, Pa. Diu- 
ing the years 1769-1782 he had charge of the congre-- 
gation at Tulpehocken and neighboring congregations. 
Indeed, he served as many as nine at a time, besides 
making frequent missionary excursions. In Sept. 1782, 
he accepted a call to return to his Lancaster congrega- 
tion. He was made D.D. by the College of New Jersey 
in 1788, In February, 1794, he removed to Philadelphia, 
which was his last station. “Shortly after his arrival the 
yellow fever broke out the second time, and while faith- 
fully ministering to the sick and dying, he died of the 
fever Sept. 29, 1798. Dr. Hendel was a good scholar, 
and a man of great pulpit talents—Harbaugh, Fathers 
of the Reformed Church, ii, 120 sq. 

Henderson, Alexander, a minister of the Church 
of Scotland, was born in Fifeshire about 1583. He stud- 
ied at St. Andrew’s, where he passed A.M. in 1603, and 
where, about 1610, he was professor of philosophy. 
About 1615 (according to M‘Crie) he was presented to 
the parish of Leuchars by archbishop Gladstanes. As 
the episcopal government was very unpopular with the 
people, they resisted Mr. Henderson’s settlement, even 
to the extent of closing the church doors against him. 
In a few years, however, Henderson became convinced 
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that “episcopacy was unauthorized by the Word of 
God, and inconsistent with the reformed Constitution 
of the Church of Scotland.” He entered into the strife 
against prelacy with great vigor. _In 1619 he was call- 
ed before the High Commission at St. Andrew’s, but de- 
fended himself successfully. When the episcopal liturgy 
was ordered to be used in Scotland in 1637 he joined in 
the resistance made to it. He was one of the writers 
of the renewed “League and Covenant,” sworn to by 
thousands at Graytriars’ Church, Edinburgh, March 1, 
1638. He was moderator of the famous General As- 
sembly of that year, and he executed the functions of 
his office with singular skill, firmness, and prudence. 
At the nineteenth session Henderson preached a power- 
ful sermon, and at its close pronounced the sentence of 
deposition (against the bishops) which had been adopt- 
ed by the Assembly. He was removed, much against 
his will, in 1638, from the church at Leuchars to Edin- 
burgh. In 1640 he was made rector of the University 
of Edinburgh. During 1642 he was employed in man- 
aging the correspondence with England regarding ref- 
ormation and reunion of the churches. In 1643 he was 
again moderator of the General Assembly; and in that 
year he, with others, represented Scotland at the West- 
minster Assembly, and he resided in London for three 
years. In 1645 he was appointed to assist the commis- 
sioners of Parliament to treat with the king at Ux- 
bridge, and also at Newcastle in 1686. In the papers 
on episcopacy delivered by him in these conferences he 
displayed great learning and ability. His constitution 
was broken by long and excessive labors. In the sum- 
mer of 1846 he returned to Edinburgh, and on the 19th 
of August in that year he died of the stone. The Con- 
stitution of the Scottish Church was framed chiefly by 
Henderson. “He was evidently of that sort of men of 
which martyrs are made, and needed only a change of 
circumstances to have given his name a high place 
among those who have sealed a good confession with 
their blood. Nearly every considerable production of 
that memorable period bears his impress... The Solemn 
League and Coyenant was his own composition. The 
Directory was formed under his eye. He wrote the 
principal part of the Confession of Faith with his own 
hand. And the form of Church government whick the 
Assembly attempted in vain to give to the Church of 
England was little more than a transcript of that which 
he had a little before drawn up for the Church of Scot- 
land” (Curry, in .V/ethodist Quarterly, 1848, p. 600). “So 
long as the purity of our Presbyterian establishment re- 
mains,” says Dr, Aiton, “as often as the General As- 
sembly of our Church is permitted to convene—while 
the Confession of Faith and Catechisms Larger and 
Shorter hold a place in our estimation second to the 
Scriptures alone—and till the history of the revolution 
during the reign of Charles I is forgotten—the memory 
of Alexander Henderson will be respected, and every 
Presbyterian patriot in Scotland will continue grateful 
for the Second Reformation of our Church, which Hen- 
derson was so instrumental in effecting.” His life was 
spent in active labors, allowing little time for wiiting, 
except the documents and pamphlets necessary to the 
great controversy in which he took so large apart. Two 
of his sermons—preached severally before the two houses 
of Parliament (1644) and the House of Lords (1645)— 
are given at the end of M‘Crie’s Life of Alexander Hen- 
derson (Edinburgh, 1846). See also Howie, Scots’ Wor- 
* thies, p. 349; Collier, Eecles. Hist. of England, vill, 293- 
325; Hetherington, Church of Scotland, vol. ie Cunning- 
ham, Church Principles (Edinburgh, 1863), p- 384 sq. 
Henderson, Ebenezer, D.D., an eminent Seotch 
divine, was born at Dunfermline Nov. 17,1 84. At an 
early age he determined to devote his life to foreign 
missions, and went to Denmark, in order to sail thence 
for India. But he found work in the north of Europe in 
the circulation of the Bible, which occupied him for 
twenty years. After several years spent in this way In 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, he was deputed by the | 
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British and Foreign Bible Society in 1814 to proceed to 
Iceland on a similar mission; and in 1819 he was sent 
through Russia on the same errand. In 1826 he was 
appointed president of the Missionary College at Hox- 
ton; and in 1830 he was made professor of theology and 
Biblical literature at the Highbury College. His stud- 
ies in the language and literature of the Bible had been 
carried on vigorously during his previous long career in 
the service of the Bible Society, and he distinguished 
himself, both as professor and as author, by thorough 
and scholarly work. In 1850 he was compelled by de- 
cline of health to relinquish his literary labors, and after 
a short service as pastor at East Sheer he gave up all 
public work. He died at Mortlake, Surrey, May 16, 
1858. Dr. Henderson’s reputation as a Biblical critic 
was equal to that of any man of his time in England, 
and he was widely known and respected in other coun- 
tries. He received the degree of D.D, from Amherst 
College, Mass., and from the University of Copenhagen 
at the same time. His knowledge of the languages of 
the Bible was accurate, and he used freely most of the 
important living languages. He was orthodox in his 
theology, and never handled the text of the Bible in the 
reckless and arbitrary manner which was common in 
Germany in his time. He wes not an elegant writer, 
and his translations of Scripture are not always in good 
taste; but most persons competent to judge will agree 
to Dr. W. L. Alexander’s judgment that “his contri- 
butions to Biblical literature are among the most val- 
uable the age has produced, especially his lectures on 
Inspiration, and his commentaries on Isaiah and the Mi- 
nor Prophets.” His writings include Jceland, Journal 
of a Residence in that Island (Edinb. 1818, 2 vols. 8vo) : 
— Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, with Obser- 
vations on the Rabbinical and Caratib Jews (Lond. 1826, 
8yo) :—translation of M. F. Roos, Eaposition of Daniel 
(A811, 8v0):—The Mystery of Godliness, on 1 Tim, i, 
16 (Lond. 1830) :—Divine Inspiration (Lond. 1836, often 
reprinted, 8yo):—Commentary on Isaiah, with a new 
translation (London, 1840, 8vo):—Comm. on the Minor 
Prophets, with a new translation (London, 1845, 8vo) :— 
Comm. on Jeremiah, with translation (Lend. 1851, 8vo): 
—Comm. on Ezekiel (Lond. 1855, 8vo). He edited, with 
additions, Stuart’s translation of Ernesti, Elements of In- 
terpretation (1827, 12mo), Agid. Gutbinii Lexicon Syr- 
iacum (1836, 24mo), and a1 ew edition of Buck, Theolog- 
eal Dictionary (Lond. 1833, and often). A Life of Dr. 
Henderson has recently been issued (1869). 


Henderson, John, a Scotch merchant and philan- 
thropist, was born in 1782 at Borrowstanes; was bred 
to business, and was eminently successful in trade. His 
religious life was even more cirnest than his mercantile 
zeal, and he deyetcd a large part of his i: come to benev- 
olence. He took especial interest in the observance of 
the Lord’s Day, and offered prizes to working-men for 
essays on Sabbath Observance. Sce Sapsaru. He 
was one of the most active promoters of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance (q. v.), and contributed largely to its funds, 
The Waldensian churches, as well as Foreign Missions, 
received large benefactions from him, while at home, 
he was a constant contributor to the erection of church- 
es, and for all woiks of benevolence. It is said that 
for years his charitable outlays amounted to more than 
£30,000 a year. He died at his residence, The Park, 
near Glasgow, May 1, 1867.—Evangelical Christendom, 
June, 1867. 


Henegstenberg, Ernst WILFELM, a German thco- 
logian was born Oct. 20, 1802, at fréndenberg, in West- 
phalia, and was prepared for the ministry under the in- 
struction of his father, who was pastor at Frondei.berg. 
Entering the University of Bonn, be gave himself earnest- 
lv to Oriental and phil: sophical studies, an early fruit 
of which appeared in his translation of Aristotie’s Meta- 
physics (Bonn, 1824), and in an edition of the Moallakah 
of Amralkais (Bonn, 1823). In 1823 he went to Basle, 
where, under the influence of the Missionary Institute, 
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he became earnestly interested in religion and theology. 
In 1824 he became privatdocent in theology at Berlin; 
in 1826, professor extraordinary; in 1828, ordinary pro- 
fessor; and in 1829, doctor of theology. For many years 
his organ was the Hvangelische Kirchenzettung, begun in 
1827, an orthodox journal, which, during its active and 
often stormy career, has rendered great service against 
Rationalism, but has also been noted for its violent po- 
lemical spirit in favor of Lutheranism, and, of late, even 
of Ritualism, as well as of absolutism in Church and 
State. He was, after 1848, a bitter opponent of the un- 
ioa of the Lutheran and Reformed churches in Prussia, 
so much desired by Frederick William III, and by Nean- 
der and other leading theologians, against whom Heng- 
stenberg’s severity of language was often inexcusable. 
His contributions to the Kirchenzettung, during his for- 
ty-two years’ connection with it, were enough to make 
many volumes; but he was, besides, a laborious writer, 
especially in exegetical theology. He died June 3, 1869. 
His principal works are Christologie des alten Testaments 
(Berlin, 2d edit. 3 vols. 8vo, 1854-57; translated by Reuel 
Keith from Ist edit., N. York, 1836-39, 3 vols. 8vo; also 
transl. by Theo. Meyer from 2d edit. Edinburgh, 4 vols. 
8vo, 1863) :—Beitrdge zur Kinleitung ins alte Test. (Ber- 
lin, 1831-39, 3 vols. 8vo) :—Die Biicher Moses u. Eyypten 
(Berlin, 1841, 8vo0) :—Commentar tiber die Psalmen (Ber- 
lin, 2d edit. 1849-52, 4 vols. 8vyo; translated by Fairbairn 
and Thompson, Edinburgh, 1857, 3 vols. 8vo) :—Lrldu- 
terungen ti. d. Pentuteuch, vol. i. (Die Geschichte Biléams, 
etc.), transl. by Ryland, Edinb. 1858 :—O Jenbarung Jo- 
hannis (2d edit. Berlin, 1861-62, 2 vols. 8vo; transl. by 


Fairbairn from 1st edit., Edinb. 1851, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Daus ; 


Evangelium d. Johannes erldutert (Berlin, 1861-2, 2 vols.; 
translated, Edinb, 1865, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Hzechiel erkldrt :— 
Ecclesiastes :—Dus Hohelied Salomonis ausgelegt (Berlin, 
1853, 8vo). There are also the following additional 


translations from the Hinleitung: Dissertations on the | 


Genuineness of the Pentateuch, by Ryland (Edinb. 1847, 
2 vols. 8vo); Egypt und the Books of Moses, by Robbins 
(iidinburgh, 8vo; Andover, 1843) ; On the Genuineness of 


Daniel and Zechariah, bound with Ryland’s translation j 


of the History of Balaam (Edinb. 1858, 8vo); Comm. on 
Ecclesiastes, with Treatise on the Song of Solomon, Job, 
Isaiah, ete. (Philadelphia, 1860). 


Henhofer, Atoys, a German divine, was born at 
Volkersbach, near Ettlingen, of Roman Catholic parents, 
July 11,1789, His mother destined him for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and hoped that he would become a 
missionary. He studied at the University of Freiburg, 
and at the Roman Catholic Seminary of Meersburg. Af- 
ter his ordination as priest, he was tutor for some years 
in a-noble family, and in 1818 became pastor at Muhl- 
hausen. Here he soon found the need of a deeper per- 
sonal religion, and was greatly edified by the conversa- 
tion of Fink, one of Sailer’s disciples, and by reading the 
Life of Murtin Boos, His preaching became earnestly 
evangelical, and crowds flocked to hear him. His or- 
thodoxy was soon questioned, and, on examination, he 
avowed his doubts as to the Romanist doctrine of the 
Mass. His excommunication followed (Oct. 16, 1822), 
and gave odvasion to his book Chriséliches Glaubensbe- 
kenntniss d. Pfarrer’s Henhofer. A flock of his converts 
speecily gathered around him, and in 1823 he was in- 
stalled as its Evangelical Protestant pastor. In 1827 he 
was called to Spock, near Carlsruhe, where he labored 
as pastor for thirty-five years. His influence was felt 
wiilely in the revival of evangelical religion throurhout 
Baden. He died December 5, 1862. Besides numerous 
pamphlets on the Roman Catholic controversy, and on 
practical questions, he published Der Kampf’ des Un- 
glaubens mit A berglauben u, Glauben, ein Zeichen unserer 
Zeit (Heidelberg, 1861) :—Predigten (posthumous, Hei- 
delberg, 1863). See also Frommel, Aus dem Leben des 
Dr. Aloys Henhifer (Carlsruhe, 1865, 8yo). 


Henke, Hewricn Puitiep Koyrap, a German 
theologian, was born at Hehlen, in Brunswick, July 3, 


1752, His early proficiency was so great that befo 
went to the university he was employed as a gym 
teacher (1771-72). After studying philology and the- 
ology at Helmstadt, he was made professor of philoso- 
phy there in 1777, and in 1780 professor of theology. 
In 1803 he became principal of the Carolinum, Bruns- 
wick. After a very successful career, both as teacher 
and writer, he died May 2, 1809. In theology he be- 
longed to the rationalistic school of Semler, and his 
Church History is written in a spirit of bitter hatred of 
ecclesiastical authority. His Life by Bollmann apyear- 
ed at Helmstadt in 1816. As a critic he certainly had 
great merits, but his rationalistic views have made his 
writings shortlived. His reputation chiefly rests on his 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche (Brunsw. 
1799-1808, 6 vols. 8vo; finished by Vater, 1813-20, vols. 
vii and viii), It is a “clever and spirited work; but 
the Church appears in it, not as the temple of God ou 
earth, but as a great infirmary or bedlam” (Schaff, Ch. 
History, i, 22; see also Kahnis, German Protestantism, 
p- 177). He wrote also, Lineamenta institutionum fide 
christiane historico-criticarum (Helmstadt, 1783; 2d ed. 
1795; German, 1803) :—Magazin f. d. Reliyions-philoso- 
phie, Exegcse und Kirchengesch. (Helmst. 1793-1804, 12 
vols.) :--Archiv. fiir die neueste Kirchengesch. (Weimar, 
1794-99, 6 vols.) :—Religionsunnalen (Brunsw. 1800-05, 
12 numbers) -—Kirchengesch. des 18'" Jahrh. (Brunsw. 
1802) :—Hist. Untersuchungen in d. Christ. Glaubenslehre 
(Helmst. 1802) :—Beitrdge z. neuesten Gesch. d. Religion, 
etc. (Berlin, 1806, 2 vols.). See F. A. Ludewig, Abriss 
einer Lebensgesch. Henkes ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, 
xxi, 933. 


Henkel, Charles, was descended from a long line 
of ministerial ancestors in the Lutheran Church. He 
was born May 18, 1798, in New Market, Va. He stud- 
ied theology under the direction of his father, the Rey. 
Paul Henkel, and was licensed to preach the Gospel in 
1818, and immediately commenced his ministry in Ma- 
son County, Va. In 1820 he removed to Columbus, Ohio, 
and in this field continued, amid many deprivations and 
toils, till 1827, when he took charge of the Somerset pas- 
torate, His health, however, gradually failed, and he 
died Feb. 2, 1841, He was a man of vigorous mind, and 
a diligent student. Several of his sermons were pub- 
lished. On one occasion he was engaged in a public 
controversy with a Roman Catholic priest, and was very 
successful in exposing the absurdities of that false sys- 
tem. (Mo T2S:) 


Henkel, Paul, a divine of the American Lutheran 
Church, was born in Rowan County, N. C., Dee. 15, 1754. 
In 1776 he was awakened under the preaching of White- 
field, who at that time was exciting deep irterest 
throughout the country. He commenced a comse of 
study under the direction of pastor Kriich, of Frederick, 
Md., with a view to the Lutheran ministry. He was 
licensed to preach by the Synod of Pennsylvania, and 
in 1792 became pastor at New Market, Va. His labors 
extended to Augusta, Madison, Pendleton, and Wythe 
counties. His position was very much that of an itin- 
erant missionary, Visiting destitute portions ofthe Church, 
gathering together the scattered members, instructing 
and confirming the youth, and administering the sacra- 
ments. In 1800 he accepted a call to Rowan, his native 
county, N. C.; but, the location being unfavorable to the 
health of his family, he removed in 1805 to New Mar- 
ket, and labored as an independent missionary, preach- 
ing whereyer his services were required, and depending 
for his support solely upon the good-will of the people. 
He made repeated tours through Western Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio. In 1809 he 
wrote a work on Christian Baptism in the German lan- 
guage, which he subsequently translated into Erfglish. 
In 1810 he published a German Hymn-book, and in 1816 
one in English, many of the hymns being his own com- 
position. In 1811 he published his German, and, soon 
after, his English Catcchism, He also published a Ger- 
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< in rhyme, entitled Zeitvertreib, designed to 
atirize the fanaticism, the folly, and vices of the day. 
Mr. Henkel adhered with great tenacity to the stand- 
ards and usages of his Church. In the earlier part of 
his ministry he approved of some of the alterations 
made by Melancthon in the Augsburg Confession, but 
at a later period his doctrinal position was the unaltered 
Confession, As a preacher he had more than ordinary 
power. He educated a large number of candidates for 
the ministry, who have occupied responsible positions 
in the Lutheran Church. His habits of life were plain 
and simple, and, although opposed to everything that 
looked like ostentation in the discharge of his official 
duties, he invariably wore his clerical robes. In person 
he was large and well formed, measuring nearly six feet 
in height. Five of his sons became ministers in the Lu- 
theran Church. ‘Towards the close of his life he was 
attacked with paralysis, and died November 17, 1825. 

(M. L. 8.) 
Hennepin, Lovts, a Recollect missionary and tray- 
eller, was born in Flanders about 1640. In 1675 he was 
sent to Canada, and in 1678 started to accompany the 
traveller Lasalle. He founded a convent at Fort Catar- 
acouy, and with two other monks followed Lasalle in his 
tour among the Canadian lakes in 1679. Lasalle sent 
him, in 1680, with auother person named Dacan, to find 
the sources of the Mississippi. They followed the stream 
up to the 46° lat. north, but were stopped by a fall 
which Hennepin called Sault de St. Antoine de Padoue. 
He was then for eight months a prisoner among the 
Sioux, but was liberated by the French, and returned to 
Quebec April 5, 1682. After his return to Europe he 
was for a while keeper of the convent of Renty, in Ar- 
tois, and finally retired to Holland. The date of his 
death is not ascertained. Hennepin disparaged the 
Jesuits as missionaries, and was, in turn, disparaged 
by the Jesuit Charlevoix. He wrote Description de la 
Louisiane, etc., avec la carte du pays, les maurs et la ma- 
niére de vivre des sauvages (Paris, 1683 and 1688, 12mo; 
1688, 4to):—Nouvelle Découverte Pun tres grand pays 


. situé dans TAmérique, entre le Nouveau Meéwique et la 


mer Glaciale, avec cartes, etc., et les avantages que Von en 
peut tirer par Vétablissement des colonies (Utrecht, 1697, 
12mo; snd in the Recueil des Voyages au Nord, vol. ix, 
ete.) :— Nouveau Voyage dans un pays, etc., depuis 1679 
jusqua 1682, avec les réflecions sur les entreprises du 
sieur Lasalle (Utrecht, 1698, 12mo; Recuetl des Voyages 
au Nord, vol. v, 1734). See Charlevoix, Hist. générale 
de la Nouvelle France; Dinaux, Archives hist. du Nord; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 940 sq. (J. N: P.) 

Henninger, Jou, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Washington Co., Va.; was converted while 
young; entered the Western Conference in 1807 ; was 
made presiding elder in 1816 on French-Broad District ; 
Jocated in 1818, and yet labored with zeal until he re-en- 
tered the itinerancy in Holston Conference in 1825, and 
so labored until his death, Dec. 3, 1829. Mr. Henninger 
was a faithful, popular, and successful minister, and a 
consistent and devout Christian. During the latter part 
of his life he was very efficient as | residing elder, and as 
agent for Holston College.— Minutes of Conferences, 1, 
56; Radford, Methodism im Kentucky, ii, 57. 

He’noch (1 Chron. i, 3, 33). See Enocr. 

Henoticon (Greek, évwrikdy, uniting into one), the 
name given to a “ Decree of Union” issued by the Greek 
emperor Zeno, A.D. 482, by the advice of Acacits, bish- 
op of Constantinople, with a view to reconcile the Mono- 
physites and the orthodox to the profession of one faith. 
It recognised the Nicene and Constantinopolitan creeds, 
but did not name the decrees of Chalcedon. It thus re- 
quired a sacrifice of opinion on the part of the Mono- 
physites; but, at the same time, it deprived the far 
dox of the advantages they had gained at the Council 
of Chalcedon. The Roman patriarch, Felix H, con- 
demned it in 483, and in 518 it was suppressed.—Mos- 
heim, Church Hist. cent. v, pt. ii, ch.v, § 19. The He- 
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noticon is given, in Greek, in Gieseler, Ch. Hist. i, § 108, 


See Monornystres. 
Henricians. See Henry or LAUSANNE. 
Henry or Guenr (Henricus de Gandavo: proper 


name Goethals), a theologian of the 15th century. He _ 


was born at Ghent in 1217, studied at the University of 
Paris, and was a pupil of Albertus Magnus. Admitted 
to lectwe at the Sorbonne, he acquired great distinction 
as a teacher of philosophy and theology, and obtained 
the surname of Doctor Sclennis. “He was endowed 
with great sagacity of understanding, atiached to the 


system of the Realists, and blended the ideas of Plato — 


with the formularies of Aristotle: attributing to the 
first a real existence independent of the divine Intelli- 
gence. He suggested some new opinions in psycholo- 
gy, and detected many speculative errors, without, how- 
eyer, suggesting corrections for them, owing to the 
faultiness of the method of the philosophy of }.is time” 
(Tennemann). Henry became canon, and afterwards 
archdeacon of Tournay, and died there A.D, 1293. His 
writings are, Quodlibeta in iv Libb. Sententiarum (Paris, 
1518, fol. reprinted, with commentary Ly Zuccoli, 1613, 
2 vols. fols.): — Summa Theologice (Paris, 1520, fol.) :— 
De Scriptor. Ecclesiasticis (in Fabricius, Bibl. Eecl.). See 
Dupin, Eccles. Writers, cent. xiii; Ritter, Gesch. d. Phi- 
losophie, viii, 355; Tennemann, Manual Hist. Phil. § 267. 


Henry or Gorcum (Henricus Gorcomius), so named 
from his birthplace, Gorcum, in Holland, a philosopher 
and theologian of the 15th century, vice-chancellor of 
the Academy of Cologne. He wrote commentaries on 
Aristotle, Aquinas, and Petcr Lombard; also Tract. de 
ceremoniis Kcclesiusticis : —De Celebritate Festorum : — 
Contra Hussitas. 

Henry or Hunticpoy, an early English histori~ 
an, was born about the end of the 11th century. He 
became archdeacon of Huntingdon before 1123, At the 
request of Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, he wrote a gen- 
eral history of Englard, from the landing of Julius Cx- 
sar to the death of Stephen (1154), in eight books. It 
is to be found in Savile’s Scriptores post Bedam preci- 
pui (Lond. 1596, fol.; Francof. 1601); also in English, 
The Chronicle of Henry of Huntingdon, etc., edited by T. 
Forester (Lond. 1853,sm. 8vo), Warton (Anglia Sacra, 
ii, 694) gives a letter of Henry of Huntingdon to the 
abbot of Ramsey, Epistola ad Walterum de Mundi Con- 
templu, which contains many curious anecdotes of the 
kings, nobles, prelates, and other great men who were 
his contemporaries. It is given al:o in D’Achery, Spi- 
cilegium, iti, 503.—English Cycloy edia ; Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliographica, i, 1439; Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. (Anglo- 
Norman Period). 

Henry or Lausanne (frequently called HENRY OF 
Ciuexy), founder of the sect of Henricians in the 12th 
century. He is represented by Papal writers as a her~ 
etic and fanatic, but the truth scems to le that he was 
one of the “reformers before tle Reformation.” He is 
said to have been an Italian ly birth, and a monk of 
Clugny. Disgusted with the corrupticns of tle times, 
he left his order, and became “a preacher of repent- 
ance.” At first he was held in high honor even by the 
clergy. The field of his labor was the South of France ; 
the time between A.D. 1116 and 1148. His first cfforts 
were made at Lausanne and its neighborhood (hence 
his surname). His piety, modesty, and cloquence soon 
gained him a wide reputation. He prs ached vigorously 
against that “sham Christienity which did not prove 
its genuineness by the fruits of good living, and warn- 
ing against the prevalent vices. This led him next to 
warn men against their false guides, the worthless cler- 
oy, whose example and teaching did more to promote 
wickedness than to put a stop to it. He conirastcd the 
clerzy as they actually were with what they ought to 
be: he attacked their vives, particularly their unchas- 
tity. He was a zealot for the observence of the laws of 
celibacy, and appeared in this respect, like other monks, 
a promoter of the Hildebrandian reformation. It was 


HENRY 
probably his practical, restless activity, and the oppo- 
sition that he met with on the part of the higher cler- 
gy, which led him to proceed further, and, as he traced 
the cause of the corruption to a deviation from the prim- 
itive apostolical teaching, to attack errors in doctrine. 
He must have possessed extraordinary power as a 
speaker, and this power was enhanced by his strict mode 
of living. Many men and women were awakened by 
him to repentance, brought to confess their sins, and 
to renounce them. It was said a heart of stone must 
have melted under his preaching. The people were 
* struck under such conviction by his sermons, which 
seemed to lay open to them their inmost hearts, that 
they attributed to him a sort of prophetic gift, by vir- 
tue of which he could look into the very souls of men” 
(Neander, Church History, Torrey’s, iv, 598). He was 
invited to Mans, where Hildebert, the bishop, favored 
him at first; but his preaching soon excited the people 
against the priests to such a degree that even the mon- 
asteries were threatened with violence. Hilbebert drove 
him from Mans; and, after various wanderings, he join- 
ed the disciples of Peter of Bruys, in Provence. The 
archbishop of Arles arrested him, and at the second 
Council of Pisa, 1134, he was declared a heretic, and 
confined in a cell. “Subsequently, however, he was 
set at liberty, when he betook himself again to South 
France, to the districts of Toulouse and Alby, a princi- 
pal seat of anti-churchly tendencies, where also the great 
lords, who were striving to make themselves indepen- 
dent, favored these tendencies from hatred to the do- 
minion of the clergy. Among the lower classes and the 
nobles Henry found great acceptance; and, after he had 
labored for ten years in those regions, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, in writing to a nobleman and inviting him to put 
down the heretics, could say, ‘The churches are without 
flocks, the flocks without priests, the priests are no- 
where treated with due reverence, the churches are ley- 
elled down to synagogues, the sacraments are not es- 
teemed holy, the festivals are no longer celebrated.’ 
When Bernard says, in the words just quoted, that the 
communities are without priests, he means the priests 
had gone over to the Henricians, for so he complains in 
a sermon, in which he speaks of the rapid spread of this 
sect: ‘Women forsake their husbands, and husbands 
their wives, and run over to this sect. Clergymen and 
priests desert their communities and churches; and 
they have been found sitting with long beards (to mark 
the habitus apostolicus) among weavers’” (Neander, J. 
c.). Bernard of Clairvaux opposed him earnestly. Pope 
Eugene III sent Bernard, with the cardinal of Ostia, 
into the infected district. Henry was arrested, and con- 
demned at the Council of Rheims, A.D. 1148, to impris- 
onment for life. He died in prison A.D. 1149. See Bas- 
nage, Hist. des Eglises Réformées, iv, ch. vi, p. 145; Ne- 
ander, Ch. Hist. iv, 601 sq.; Neander, Heilige Bernard, 
p. 294 sq.; Hahn, Geschichte der Ketzer, cent. xii; Giese- 
ler, Church History, period iii, § 84. 


Henry or Sr. Ienartus, a Flemish theologian, was 
born at Ath in the 17th century. He joined the Car- 
melites of his native city, and for many years taught 
theology in their schools, During a journey he made 
to Rome in 1701-1709, he acquired great influence with 
pope Clement XI. On his return he wrote a number of 
books of Jansenist tendency, and in which he showed 
himself especially: severe on the Jesuit casuists. He 
died about 1720. The most important of his writings 
are, T’heologia vetus, fundamentalis (Liege, 1677, fol.) gales 
Moliismus profligatus (Liege, 1715, 2 vols, 8yvo) :—A rtes 
Jesuitice (Strasb. 3d ed. 1710; 4th ed. 1717, 12mo) — 
Tuba magna mirum clangens sonum, ad SS. D. N.papam 
Clementem XJ, ete. . . , de necessitate reformandi Soc. 
Sesu @Strasb. [Utrecht] 1717, 2 vols. 12mo). See Du- 
pin, Bibl, des Auteurs Eccles. pt. i; Richard et Giraud, 
Bibl. Sacrée ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 154. 

Henry or Zirrnen. See Mouier. 


Henry IV, king of France and Navarre, son of 
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Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne d’Albret, was born al : 
Pau, in Béarn, Dec. 15, 1533. He was carefully educated x 
in Protestant principles by his excellent mother, who — 
recalled him to her home at Pau from the French court 
in 1566. In 1569 he joined the Huguenot army at La 
Rochelle, and was acknowledged as their leader, the 
actual command, however, being left with Coligni (q. 
y.). The peace of St. Germain (1570) allowed him to 
return to court, and in 1572 he married Margaret, sister 
of Charles IX. The massacre of St. Bartholomew fol. 
lowed soon after, and Henry’s life was only spared on 
that awful night on his promise to become a Roman 
Catholic. During the next three years he was watched 
as a prisoner, though not in confinement. In 1576 he 
again took the field as the head of the Huguenots; and, 
after years of alternate victory and defeat, he made 
peace with Henry III, whose death in 1589 made him, 
in right of the Salic law, king of France. A large part 
of the nation, however, was too strongly Roman Catho- 
lic to allow his accession to the throne in peace. The 
“League” made the duke of Maine lieutenant general 
of the kingdom; but in 1590 the battle of Ivry, between 
the duke and Henry, ended in a grand victory for the 
latter. In 1593 Henry agreed to become a Roman Cath- 
olic, and publicly recanted at St. Denis. By the year 
1598 all France was peaceably subject to him. “Henry 
was censured for his change of religion, and by none 
more earnestly than by his faithful friend and counsel- 
lor, Duplessis Mornay. On the other hand, many of 
the Roman Catholics never believed his conversion to 
be sincere. But the truth probably was, that Henry, 
accustomed from his infancy to the life of camps and 
the hurry of dissipation, was not capable of serious re- 
ligious meditation, and that he knew as little of the re- 
ligion which he forsook as of that which he embraced. 
In his long conference at Chartres in September, 1593, 
with Duplessis Mornay, which took place after his abju- 
ration, he told his friend that the step he had taken was 
one not only of prudence, but of absolute necessity ; 
that his affections remained the same towards his friends 
and subjects of the Reformed communion; and he ex- 
pressed a hope that he should one day be able to bring 
about a union between the two religions, which, he ob- 
served, differed less in essentials than was supposed. 
To this Duplessis replied that no such union could ever 
be effected in France unless the pope’s power was first 
entirely abolished (Jlém. et Correspondance de Duplessis 
Mornay depuis Van 1571 jusqu’en 1623, Paris, 1824-34)” 
(English Cyclopedia, s. v.). 

His reign was a very successful one, but we are con- 
cerned here only with its relations to the Church. On 
the 15th of April, 1598, Henry signed the Edict of 
Nantes (q.v.) to secure justice to his Protestant sub- 
jects, and liberty of conscience. During Henry’s life 
no public persecution of Protestants was possible, but 
the ignorant intolerance of the rural functionaries and 
priests often frustrated his good wishes and commands. 
On the 14th of May, 1610, he was assassinated in his 
carriage by one Rayaillac, supposed to have been a tool 
of the Jesuits. 

Henry VIII, king of England, was born in Green- 
wich June 28, 1491. He was second son of Henry VII 
and queen Elizabeth (of York). His elder brother Ar- 
thur, prince of Wales, dying in 1502, Henry became heir- 
apparent. In 1503 a dispensation was obtained from 
Julius IT (pope) to allow Henry to marry his broth- 
er ArtHur’s widow (Catharine of Aragon) —a match 
which turned out sadly enough. Henry came to the 
throne April 22, 1509. The early years of his reign 
were comparatively uneventful. Wolsey became prime 
minister about 1513, and governed, for about fifteen years, 
with a view to his own ambition as well as to the pas- 
sions of his master; but, on the whole, England pros- 
pered under his administration. See Worsry. Henry 
was at this time an ardent advocate of Roman views : 
in 1521 he published his A dsertio septem Sacramentorum 
adversus Martinum Lutherum (4to), for which service 
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the pope conferred on him the title of Defensor Fidei, 
which the sovereigns of England still retain. (See, for 
details of the controversy between Henry and Luther, 
“Waddington, History of the Reformation, ch. xxi.) In 
a few years Henry began to grow weary of his queen, 
His male children died, and he fancied that Provi- 
dence punished him in this way for haying contracted 
an unlawful marriage with his brother’s widow. The 
question of the legitimacy of this marriage had never 
been fully settled, even by the pope’s authorization. 
At all events, it was easy for a prince of Henry’s tem- 
perament to believe that the marriage was unlawful, 
when such a belief was necessary to the gratification 
of his passions. Moreover, the Spanish queen was un- 
popular in England. Henry had recourse to an expe- 
dient suggested by Cranmer, “namely, to consult all 
the universities of Europe on the question ‘whether 
the papal dispensation for such a marriage was valid,’ 
and to act on their decision without further appeal to 
the pope. The question was accordingly put, and de- 
cided in the negative by the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Paris, Bologna, Padua, Orleans, Angiers, 
Bourges, Toulouse, ete., and by a multitude of theologi- 
ans and canonists” (Palmer, Ch. History, p. 159). Hen- 
ry had clearly made up his mind to marry Anne Boleyn 
as soon as the divorce from Catharine could be accom- 
plished. “Anne was understood to be favorably dis- 
posed towards those new views on the subject of relig- 
ien and ecclesiastical affairs which had been agitating 
all Europe ever since Luther had begun his intrepid ca- 
reer by publicly opposing indulgences at Wittenberg ten 
years before. Queen Catharine, on the other hand, was 
a good Catholic; and, besides, the circumstances in which 
she was placed made it her interest to take her stand by 
the Church, as, on the other hand, her adversaries were 
driven in like manner by their interests and the course 
of events into dissent and opposition. This one con- 
sideration sufficiently explains all that followed. The 
friends of the old religion generally considered Catha- 
rine’s cause as their own; the Reformers as naturally ar- 
rayed themselves on the side of her rival. Henry him- 
self again, though he had been till now resolutely op- 
posed to the new opinions, was carried over by his pas- 
sion toward the same side; the consequence of which 
was the loss of the royal favor by those who had hith- 
erto monopolized it, and its transference in great part to 
other men, to be employed by them in the promotion of 
entirely opposite purposes and politics. The proceed- 
ings for the divorce were commenced by an application 
to the court of Rome in August, 1527. For two years 
the affair lingered on through a succession of legal pro- 
ceedings, but without any decisive result. From the 
autumn of 1529 are to be dated both the fall of Wolsey 
and the rise of Cranmer. See CRANMER, THOMAS. The 
death of the great cardinal took place on the 29th of 
November, 1530. In January following the first blow 
was struck at the Church by an indictment being 
brought into the King’s Bench against all the clergy of 
the kingdom for supporting Wolsey in the exercise of 
his legatine powers without the royal license, as required 
by the old statutes of provisors and premunire ; and it 
was in an act passed immediately after by the Convoca- 
tion of the province of Canterbury, for granting to the 
king a sum of money to exempt them from the penal- 
ties of their conviction on this indictment, that the first 
movement was made toward a revolt against the see of 
Rome, by the titles given to Henry of ‘the one protect- 
or of the English Church, its only and supreme lord, and, 
as far as might be by the law of Christ, its supreme 
head. Shortly after, the convocation declared the king’s 
marriage with Catharine to be contrary to the law of 
God. The same year Henry went the length of openly 
countenancing Protestantism abroad by remitting a sub- 
sidy to the confederacy of the elector of Brandenburg 
and other German princes, called the League of Smal- 
cald. In August, 1532, Cranmer was appointed to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. In the beginning of the 
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year 1533 Henry was privately married to Anne Boleyn; 
and on the 23d of May following archbishop Cranmer 
pronounced the former marriage with Catharine void. 
In the mean time the Parliament had passed an act for- 
bidding all appeals to the See of Rome. Pope Clement 
VIL met this by annulling the sentence of Cranmer in 
the matter of the marriage, on which the separation 
from Rome became complete. Acts were passed by the 
Parliament the next year dewlaring that the clergy 
should in future be assembled in convocation only by 
the king’s writ, that no constitutions enacted by them 
should be of foree without the king’s assent, and that no 
first-fruits, or Peter’s pence, or money for dispensations, 
should be any longer paid to the pope. The clergy of 
the province of York themselves in convocation declared 
that the pope had no more power in England than any 
other bishop. A new and most efficient supporter of the 
Reformation now also becomes conspicuous on the scene, 
Thomas Cromwell (afterwards lord Cromwell and earl 
of Essex), who was this year made first secretary of 
state, and then master of the rolls. See CroMWELL, 
Tuomas. In the next session, the Parliament, which 
reassembled in the end of this same year, passed acts 
declaring the king’s highness to be supreme head of the 
Church of England, and to have authority to redress all 
errors, heresies, and abuses in the Church; and order- 
ing first-fruits and tenths of all spiritual benefices to be 
paid to the king. After this, various persons were exe- 
cuted for refusing to acknowledge the king’s supremacy ; 
among others, two illustrious victims, the learned Fish- 
er, bishop of Rochester, and the admirable Sir Thomas 
More. See Fisner, Joun; More, Tuomas. In 1535 
began the dissolution of the monasteries, under the zeal- 
ous superintendence of Cromwell, constituted for that 
purpose visitor general of these establishments. Lati- 
mer and other friends of Cranmer and the Reformation 
were now also promoted to bishoprics; so that not only 
in matters of discipline and polity, but even of doctrine, 
the Church might be said to have separated itself from 
Rome. One of the last acts of the Parliament under 
which all these great innovations had been made was to 
petition the king that a new translation of the Serip- 
tures might be made by authority and set up in church- 
es. It was dissolved on the 18th of July, 1536, after 
having sat for the then unprecedented period of six 
years. The month of May of this year witnessed the 
trial and execution of queen Anne —in less than six 
months after the death of her predecessor, Catharine of 
Aragon—and the marriage of the brutal king, the very 
next morning, to Jane Seymour, the new beauty, his 
passion for whom must be regarded as the true motive 
that had impelled him to the deed of blood. Queen 
Jane dying on the 14th of October, 1537, a few days af- 
ter giving birth to a son, was succeeded by Anne, sister 
of the duke of Cleves, whom Henry married in January, 
1540, and put away in six months after—the subservient 
Parliament, and the not less subservient convocation of 
the clergy, on his mere request, pronouncing the mar- 
riage to be null, and the former body making it high 
treason ‘by word or deed to accept, take, judge, or be- 
lieve the said marriage to be good.’ Meanwhile the ec- 
clesiastical changes continued to proceed at as rapid a 
rate as ever. In 1536 Cromwell was constituted a sort 
of lord lieutenant over the Church, by the title of vicar 
general, which was held to invest him with all the king’s 
authority over the spirituality. The dissolution of the 
monasteries in this and the following year, as carried 
forward under the direction of this energetic minister, 
preduced a succession of popular insurrections in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, which were not put down 
without great destruction of life, both in the field and 
afterwards by the executioner. In 1588 all incumbents 
were ordered to set up in their churches copies of the 
newly-published English translation of the Bible, and 
to teach the people the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, in English; the famous image 
of our Lady at Walsingham, and other similar objects 
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of the popular veneration, were also, under Cromwell's 
order, removed from their shrines and burnt” (English 
Cyclopedia, s. v.). ] ; 
But Henry never abandoned the special Romanist 
opinions to which he had committed himself personally 
by controversy. “When, in 1538, the princes of the 
League of Smalcald offered to place him at its head, 
and even to alter, if possible, the Augsburg Confession 
so as to make it a common basis of union for all the 
elements of opposition to Rome, Henry was well inclined 
to obtain the political advantages of the position tender- 
ed him, but hesitated to accept it until all doctrinal 
questions should be settled. The three points on which 
the Germans insisted were the communion in both ele- 
ments, the worship in the vulgar tongue, and the mar- 
riage of the clergy. Henry was firm, and the ambassa- 
dors of the League spent two months in conferences 
with the English bishops and doctors without result. 
On their departure (Aug, 5, 1538) they addressed him 
a letter arguing the subjects in debate—the refusal of 
the cup, private masses, and sacerdotal celibacy — to 
which Henry replied at some length, defending his po- 
sition on these topics with no little skill and dexterity, 
and refusing his assent finally. The Reformers, how- 
ever, did not yet despair, and the royal preachers even 
ventured occasionally to debate the propriety of clerical 
marriage freely before him in their sermons, but in vain. 
An epistle which Melancthon addressed him in April, 
1539, arguing the same questions again, had no better 
effect. Notwithstanding any seeming hesitation, Hen- 


‘ry’s mind was fully made up, and the consequences of 


endeavoring to persuade him against his prejudices soon 
became apparent. Confirmed in his opinions, he pro- 


. ceeded to enforce them upon his subjects in the most 


arbitrary manner; ‘for, though on all other points he 
had set up the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession,’ 
yet on these he had committed himself as a controver- 
sialist, and the worst passions of polemical authorship— 
the true ‘odium theologicum’—acting through his irre- 
sponsible disposition, rendered him the cruellest of per- 
secutors. But a few weeks after receiving the letter of 
Melancthon, he answered it in his own savage fashion” 
(Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy, >. 481). In 1539, under the 
ascendency of bishop Gardner (q. v.), the “ Six Articles” 
were enacted, in favor of transubstantiation, communion 
in one kind, celibacy, private masses, and auricular con- 
fession. See ARTICLES, SIX, vol. i, p. 442. Cromwell 
endeavored to mitigate the severity of the government 
in its cruel persecutions of all who would not accept 
these articles, and lost his own head for his temerity in 
1540, Inthe same year Henry was divorced from Anne 
of Cleves and married to Catharine Howard, who, in 
1541, was herself repudiated and executed for adultery. 
He then married his sixth wife, Catharine Parr, who 
survived him, The licentious monarch died Jan. 28, 
1547. 

Much has been made by Roman Catholic controyert- 
ists of the bad life of Henry VIII as an argument 
against the Reformation. On this point we cite Pal- 
mer, as follows: “The character of Henry VIII, or of 
any other temporal or spiritual promoters of reforma- 
tion in the Church, affords (even if it were not exag- 
gerated) no proof that the Reformation was in itself 
wrong. Admitting, then, that Henry and others were 
justly accused of crimes, the Reformation which they 
promoted may in itself have been a just and necessary 
work; and it would have been irrational and wrong in 
the Church of England to have refused all considera- 
tion of subjects proposed to her examination or appro- 
bation by the royal authority, and to refuse her sanction 
to reforms in themselves laudable, merely because the 
character of the king or his ministers were unsaintly, 
and his or their private motives suspected to be wrong. 
Such conduct on the part of the Church would have 
been needlessly offensive to temporal rulers, while it 
would (in the supposed case) haye been actually injuri- 
ous to tne cause of religion, and an uacharitable judg- 
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although Henry and the protector Somerset may have. 


been secretly influenced by avarice, revenge, or other — 


evil passions, they have never made them public. They 

avowed as their reasons for supporting reformation the 
desire of removing usurpations, establishing the ancient 

rights of the Church and the crown, correcting various 

abuses prejudicial to true religion, and therefore the 

Church could not refuse to take into consideration the 

specific object of reformation proposed by them to her 

examination or sanction. Nor does the justification of 

the Church of England in any degree depend on the 

question of the lawfulness of Henry’s marriage with. 
Catharine of Aragon or with Anne Boleyn; such mat- 

ters, as Bossuet observes, “are often regulated by mere 

probabilities,” and there were at least abundant proba- 

bilities that the marriage with Catharine was null ab 

initio; but this whole question only affects the charac- 

ter of Henry VIII and of those immediately engaged in 

it; it does not affect the reformation of the Church of 

England” (Palmer, On the Church, part ii, chap.i). Sce 

ENGLAND, CHURCH OF. 

Henry, Matthew, a celebrated English noncon- 
formist divine and commentator, was born at the farm- 
house of Broad Oak, Flintshire, the dwelling of his mater- 
nal grandfather, Oct. 18, 1662. His parents had retired 
to that place because his father, Rev. Philip Henry (q.v.), 
had been ejected from his parish by the Act of Uniform- 
ity in 1662. His early education was obtained in the 
school of Mr. Doolittle at Islington. In 1683 he entered 
Gray’s Inn as a student of law; but his religious life had 
been settled at an early age, and his bent of mind was 
towards the ministry. While at Gray’s Inn he devoted 
much of his time to theological studies. In 1686 he re- 
turned to Broad Oak, and soon began to preach, by the 
invitation of his friend, Mr. Illidge, at Nantwich. The 
fame of his discourses haying spread, he was invited to 
Chester, where he preached in the house of a Mr. Hen- 
thorne, a sugar-baker, to a small audience which formed 
the nucleus of his future congregation. But in 1687 
king James granted license to dissenters to preach. Mr. 
Henry accepted a call to a dissenting congregation ii 
Chester, where he remained twenty-five years. During 
this period he went through the Bible more than once 
in expository lectures. In 1712 he accepted the charge 
of a chapel in Hackney, London. “At the commence- 
ment of his ministry, therefore, he began with the first 
chapter of Genesis in the forenoon, and the first chapter 
of Matthew in the afternoon. Thus gradually and 
steadily grew his ‘Exposition’ of the Bible. A large 
portion of it consists of his public lectures, while many 
of the quaint sayings and pithy remarks with which it 
abounds, and which give so great a charm of raciness 
to its pages, were the familiar extempore observations 
of his father at family worship, and noted down by 
Matthew in his boyhood.” He suffered much from the 
stone in his later years, but his labors continued una- 
bated. It was his habit to make a visit to Chestcr once 
a year. In 1714 he set out on this journey, May 31. 
On his return he was taken ill with paralysis at Nant- 
wich, where he said to. his friend, Mr. Hlidge, “ You hare 
been used to take notice of the sayings of dying men; this 
is mine: that a life spent in the service of God, and con- 
munion with him, ts the most pleasant life that any one 
can live in this world.” THe died June 22, 1714. Mr. 
Henry was a faithful pastor, a discriminating preachcr, 
and a laborious, versatile, and original author, “AJ- 
though his publications furnish much less to afford grat- 
ification, in a literary point of view, than do the works 
of many who are justly designated ‘fine writers,’ they 
possess a vigor which, without the least endeavor to at- 
tract, awakens and sustains the attention in an uncom- 
mon degree. In a single sentence he often pours upon 
Scripture a flood of light ; and the palpableness he gives 
to the wonders contained in God's law occasions excite- 
ment not unlike that which is produced by looking 
through ‘a microscope. The feelings, too, which his 


ment of private motives. It must be remembered that 
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“subj had called forth in himself he communicates ad- 
urably to others, In his whole manner—the same at 
nine years old as at tifty—there is a freshness and vi- 
yaeity which instantly put the spirits into free and agile 
iotion—an effect somewhat similar to that play of in 


_ tellectual sprightliness which some minds (obyiously the 


greatest only) have the indescribable faculty of creating. 
But the crowning excellenecy remains; nothing is intro- 
duced in the shape of counteraction. There are no 
speeches which make his sincerity questionable; no ab- 
surdities to force suspicion as to accuracy in theological 
knowledge, or inattention to the analogy of faith; no 
staggering, and untoward, and unmanageable inconsist- 
encies; nothing by which ‘the most sacred cause can 
be injured;’ or the highest interests of men placed in 
jeopardy ; or which can render it imperative, exactly in 
proportion as the understanding is influenced, to repress 
or extinguish the sentiments, ‘in order to listen with 
complacency to the Lord Jesus and his apostles’” (Fos- 
ter, Essays, p. 440). His most important work is An 
Exposition of’ the Old and New Testament (many edi- 
tions; best, London, 1849, 6 vols. 4to; New York, 6 vols. 
imp.8vo). It was completed by Henry up to Acts; the 
rest was framed on his MSS. by a number of ministers. 
It is a popular rather than a scientific commentary, 
abounding in practical wisdom; and it has been more 
widely circulated than any work of the kind, except, 
perhaps, Clarke’s Commentary. He also published a 
Life of Philip Henry, and a number of sermons and 
practical writings, which may be found in his J/iscella- 
neous Works, edited by J. B. Williams (Lond. 1830, imp. 
8vo; N.Y. 1850, 2 vols. 8vo). See Williams, Life and 
Writings of M. Henry (prefixed to his Miscel. Works); 
Tong, Life of M. Henry (1716, 8vo; also reprinted with 
the Exposition); Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 824; 
Literary and Theological Review, i, 281; Kitto’s Journal 
of Sacred Lit. ii, 222; Bogue and Bennett, History of 
the Dissenters, i, 493. 


Henry, Paul Emile, a Protestant writer, was born 
at Potsdam March 22, 1792. He was of French ex- 
traction, and studied at the French College in Berlin. 
He afterwards devoted himself to the study of Hebrew. 
He was consecrated minister at Neufchatel in 1813, vis- 
ited Paris in 1814, during the occupation of the city by 
the Allies. Having returned to Berlin, he was appoint- 
ed catechist of the Orphan Asylum, pastor’ of the church 
of Frederickstadt in 1826, and director of the French 
Seminary. He died at Berlin Nov. 24, 1853. He wrote 
Das Leben Johann Calvin's (Berlin, 1844; Hamb. 1835- 
44, 3 vols. 8vo; 1846, 8vo; transl. by Stebbing, Life and 
Times of Calvin, Lond. 1849, 2 vols. 8vyo). He publish- 
ed also a German translation of the Confession of Faith 
of the French Reformed Church (Berlin, 1845). He in- 
tended publishing a collection of Calvin's letters as a 
continuation of the Life of that reformer, but died be- 
fore it was completed. See Haag, La France Protes- 
tante; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 225. 


Henry, Philip, an English dissenting divine, was 
born Aug. 24, 1631, at the palace of Whitehall, where 
his father was page to James, duke of York. He was 
educated at Westminster School, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he obtained a studentship in 1648. He 
was ordained as a Presbyterian minister in 1657, and 
settled at Worthenbury, Flintshire. He married Miss 
Mathews, a lady of fortune, and became possessed of 
He was driven 
out of his church by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. 
“Our sins,” he said, “have made Bartholomew-day, in 
the year 1662, the saddest day for England since the 
death of Edward the Sixth, but even this for good.” 
sy the Conventicle and Five-mile acts he was driven 
from his house, and compelled to seek safety in conceal- 
ment. In 1687, when king James proclaimed liberty 
of conscience, Mr. Henry immediately fitted up part of 
his own house for worship. His labors were not con- 
fined to Broad Oak, but it was his habit to preach daily 
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hastened his rest; for, when writing to a friend who 
anxiously inquired after his health, he says, “I am al- 
ways habitually weary, and expect no other till I lie 
down in the bed of spices.” He died June 24, 1696, ex- 
claiming, “ O death, where is thy sting?” An account 
of his Life and Death was writzen by his son Matthew, 
and has often been reprinted (see Henry, Jiscellncous 
Works, vol. i: N. York, Carters, 1855, 2 vols. 8vo). A 


volume of his Sermons, with notes by Williams, was — 


first published in 1816 (London, 8yo), and has since been 
reprinted in the AMiscellaneous Works of Mr. Henry, 
above cited, See Life by Matt. Henry; Jones, Christian 
Biography ; Bogue and Bennett, History of the Dissent- 
ers, 1, 433, 

Henry, Thomas Charlton, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Philadelphia Sept. 22, 1790, and 
educated at Middlebury College, Vt., where he gradua- 
ted in 1814. After studying theology at Princeton, he 
was ordained in 1816; became pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Columbia, S. C., 1818; and removed to the 
Second Church, Charleston, in 1824. In 1826 his health 
failed, and he spent several months travelling in Eu- 
rope. He died in Charleston of yellow fever, Oct. 4, 
1827. He published A Plea for the West (1824) :—A ne 
Inquiry into the Consistency of Popular Amusements wi.h 
Christianity (Charleston, 1825, 12mo) :—Etchings from 
the Religious World (Charleston, 1828, 8vo) :—Leiter's to 
an Anxious Inquirer (1828, 12mo; also London, 1829, 
with a memoir of the author).—Allibone, Dictionary of 
Authors, i, 826; Sprague, Annals, iv, 538. 

Henschenius, Goprrey, a Dutch Jesuit and ec- 
clesiastical historian, was born at Venrai, Flanders, Jan. 
21, 1601. In 1635 he was appointed assistant to Bol- 
landus in compiling the Acta Sanctorum (q. v.). After 
the death of Bollandus in 1665, when only five volumes 
of that work had made their appearance, father Daniel 
Papebroch was associated with Henschenius in the task 
of completing it. Henschenius continued the work un- 
til his death in 1681.—Alegambe, Serzpt. Soc, Jesu, s. V.3 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 231. 


Henshaw, Joun K., D.D, a bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, was born in Middletown, Conn., 
June 13, 1792, and passed A.B, in Middlebury College 
in 1808. He was bred a Congregationalist, but, under 
the influence of Rey. Dr. Kewley, then of Middletown, 
he became religious, and entered the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Bishop Griswold appointed him a lay 
reader, and by his zealous labors several congregations 
were established in different parts of Vermont. 
twenty-first birthday he was ordained deacon, and soon 
after he was called to St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., where, on his twenty-fourth birth-day (June 13, 
1816), he was ordained priest. In 1817 he was called to 
St. Peter’s, Baltimore, where he served as pastor with 
uninterrupted success for twenty-six years. In 1830 
the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by Middle- 
bury College. In 1843 he was elected bishop of Rhode 
Island, and made rector of Grace Church, Providence. 
He was alike energetic and successful in his parish and 
in his diocese, and during his administration the Church 
grew not only in numbers, but in power. In 1862 he 
was called to perform episcopal functions in the diocese 
of Maryland during bishop Whittingham’s absence: and 
on the 19th of July, 1852, he died of apoplexy, near 
Frederick, Maryland. Bishop Henshaw was a man of 
clear, sound, and vigorous intellect: he was trained to 
patient labor, and his moral power was very great in- 
deed. ‘These qualities fitted him eminently for his 
work, and both within and without the Church he was 
recognised as in every way worthy to exercise the high 
functions of a Christian bishop. He published several 
Sermons, Charges, and Discourses :—An Oration deliver- 
ed before the Associated Alumni of Middlebury College 
(1827) : A yolume of Hymns (1832) :—The Usefulness 
of Sunday Schools :—Henshaw’s Sheridan (1834) :— The 
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ology for the People of Baltimore (1849, 8vo) :— Memoir 

of Right Rev. Richard Channing Moore, DD. (1842) aa 
An Inquiry concerning the Second Advent (1842), See 
Sprague, Annals, v, 545; Church Review, v, 397. 

He’pha (Heb. Cheyphah’, 15°M, in the Talmud, 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 197; mentioned by several ancient 
writers [Reland, Palest. p. 699] as lying on the Phoeni- 
cian coast of Palestine; the Sycaminos of the Onomast., 
the Jerusalem Itin., and Josephus [ Amt, xiii, 12,3 ]), the 
modern Haifa, a place of considerable trade at the foot 
of Carmel, on the bay of Acre (Robinson, Researches, iii, 
194), with the ruins of Sycaminos 14 mile north-west of 
the present town (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 320). 

He’pher (Heb. Che’pher, “BTM, a well, or shame; 
Sept. ‘Odéo or “Ogep, "Eden and 'Agéo, but “Hpad in 1 
Chron. i, 6), the name of a city and of three men. See 
also GATH-HEPHER. 

1. A royal city of the Canaanites captured by Joshua 
(Josh. xii, 17); probably the same district as “the land 
of Hepher,” in the vicinity of Sochoh and Aruboth, as- 
signed to Ben-Hesed, one of Solomon’s table-purveyors 
(1 Kings iv, 10). The locality thus indicated would 
seem to be in the vicinity of Um-Burj, south of Suwei- 
cheh. 

2. The youngest son of Gilead, and great-grandson 
of Manasseh (Numb. xxvi, 32). He was the father of 
Zelophehad (Numb. xxvii, 1; Josh. xvii, 2,3), and his 
descendants are called HEPHERITES (Numb, xxvi, 32). 
B.C. ante 1618, 

3. The second son of Ashur (a descendant of Judah) 
by one of his wives, Naarah (1 Chron. fy, 6). B.C. cir. 
1612. 

4, A Mecherathite, one of David’s heroes, according 
to 1 Chron, xi, 36; but the text is apparently corrupt, 
so that this name is either an interpolation, or identical 
with the ELipHaver of 2 Sam. xxiii, 34, See Ur. 


He’pherite (Heb. Chephri’, "75M, Sept. O@epi), a 
descendant of HEPHER 2 (Numb, xxvi, 32). 

Heph’zi-bah (Heb. Chephtsi-bah’, HA-“SOH, my 
delight is in her), a (fem.) real and also symbolical name. 

1. (Sept. ’EWuBa, Vulg. Haphsiba.) The mother of 
king Manasseh, and consequently queen dowager of 
king Hezekiah (2 Kings xxi, 1), Nétwithstanding the 
piety of her husband, and her own amiable name, her 
irreligion may be inferred from the character of her son. 
B.C. 709-696. 

2. (Sept. OéAnna ipdv, Vulg. Voluntas mea inea.) A 
figurative title ascribed to Zion in token of Jehovah’s 
fayor (in the return from the Captivity, and especially 
in the Messiah’s advent), in contrast with her predicted 
desolation (Isa. bxii, 4). 


Heraclas, Sarnt, patriarch of Alexandria, was a 
brother of Plutarch, who was martyred about A.D. 204, 
under Septimius Severus. They had both been heathen, 
but were conyerted by Origen, who was then teaching 
at Alexandria. After escaping from the persecution to 
which his brother fell victim, Heraclas became an as- 
cetic, but still continued to study Greek philosophy un- 
der Ammonius Saecas. He was next associated with 
Origen as a catechist, and when the latter was com- 
pelled to leave Egypt on account of his difficulty with 
Demetrius of Alexandria, Heraclas remained alone in 
charge of the theological school of that city. He re- 
tained this position until he became himself patriarch. 
He died in 246. The Roman martyrology commemo- 
rates him on the 14th of July. See Eusebius, Hist. Kc- 
cles. vi, 15; Tillemont, Memoires Keclés, vol. iii; Baillet, 
Vies des Saints, July 14th. 


Heracleon. See Hrrac.Eonires: 


Heracleonites, a Gnostic sect of the 2d century, 
so named from Heracleon (a disciple of Valentinus), who 
was distinguished for his scientific bent of mind. “He 
wrote a commentary on the Gospel of St.John, consider- 
able fragments of which have been preserved by Origen ; 
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Luke. Of the latter, a single fragment only, the expo- 
sition of Luke xii, 8, has been preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. iv, 5C3). It may easily be conceived 
that the spiritual depth and fulness of John must have 
been pre-eminently attractive to the Gnostics. To the 
exposition of this gospel Heracleon brought a profound 
religious sense, which penetrated to the inward mean- 
ing, together with an understanding invariably clear 
when not led astray by theosophic speculation. But 
what he chiefly lacked was a faculty to appreciate the 
simplicity of John, and earnest application to those nec- 
essary means for evolving the spirit out of the letter, 
the deficiency in which among the Gnostics generally 
has already been made a subject of remark. Heracleon 
honestly intended, indeed, so far as we can see, to derive 
his theology from John. But he was entirely warped 
by his system; and with all his habits of thought and 
contemplation, so entangled in its mesh-work that he 
could not move out of it with freedom, but, spite of him- 
self, implied its views and its ideas in the Scriptures, 
which he regarded as the fountain of divine wisdom” 
(Neander). His fragments are gathered in Grabe, Spi- 
cilegium, ii, 88. See Neander, Ch. History, i, 484; Mos- 
heim, Comm. i, 472; Lardner, Works, ii, 256; and the ar- 
ticle GNOSTICS. 5 


Heraclés. See Hercuies. 


Heraclitus (Hpdk\eroc), a philosopher of Ephe- 
sus, flourished about B.C. 500. He belonged to the Ioni- 
an school. ‘“ He was a profound thinker, of an inquisi- 
tive spirit, and the founder of a sect called after him, 
which had considerable reputation and influence. His 
humor was melancholy and sarcastic, which he indulged 
at the expense of the democracy established in his na- 
tive town, and with which he was disgusted. . The 
knowledge he had acquired of the systems of preceding 
philosophers (vying with one another in boldness), of 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Xenophanes, created in him a 
habit of scepticism of which he afterwards cured him- 
self. The result of his meditations was committed to a 
volume (ITepi @icewc), the obscurity of which procured 
for him the appellation of cxoreic. He also made it 
his object to discover an elemental principle; but either 
because his views were different, or from a desire to op- 
pose himself to the Eleata, he assumed it to be fire, be- 
cause the most subtle and active of the elements” (Ten- 
nemann, Manual History of Philosophy, § 102). 

“According to Heraclitus, the end of wisdom is to 
discover the ground and principle of all things. This 
principle, which is an etcrnal, ever-living unity, and per- 
vades and is in all phenomena, he called fire. By this 
term Heraclitus understood, not the elemental fire or 
flame, which he held to be the excess of fire, but a warm 
and dry vapor; which therefore, as air, is not distinct 
from the soul or vital energy, and which, as guiding 
and directing the mundane development, is endued with 
wisdom and intelligence. This supreme and perfect 
force of life is obviously without limit to its activity ; 
consequently, nothing that it forms can remain fixed ; 
all is constantly in a process of formation. This he has 
thus figuratively expressed: ‘No one has ever been 
twice on the same stream.’ Nay, the passenger him- 
self is without identity: ‘On the same stream we do 
and we do not embark ; for we are and we are not.’ The 
vitality of the rational fire has in it a tendency to con- 
traries, whereby it is made to pass from gratification to 
want, and from want to gratification, and in fixed peri- 
ods it alternates between a swifter and a slower flux. 
Now these opposite tendencies meet together in deter- 
minate order, and by the inequality or equality of the 
forces occasion the phenomena of life and death. The 
quietude of death, however, is a mere semblance which 
exists only for the senses of man. For man in his folly 
forms a truth of his own, whereas it is only the univer- 
sal reason that is really cognizant of the truth. Lastly, 
the rational principle which governs the whole moral 
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_and physical world is also the law of the individual; 
oe atever, therefore, is, is the wisest and the best; and 
‘it is not for man’s welfare that his wishes should be 
fulfilled : ‘Sickness makes health pleasant, as hunger does 
gratification, and labor rest.’ The physical doctrines of 
Heraclitus formed no inconsiderable portion of the ec- 
Jectical system of the later Stoies, and in times still more 
recent there is much in the theories of Schelling and 
Hegel that presents a striking though general resem- 
blance thereto.” Hegel declared that the doctrine of 
Heraclitus, that all things are “perpetual flux and re- 
flux,” was an anticipation of his own dogma, “ Being is 
the same with non-being.” “The fragments of Herac- 
litus have been collected from Plutarch, Stobeus, Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, and Sextus Empiricus, and explain- 
ed bv Schleiermacher in Wolf and Buttmann’s Museum 
der Altherthumswissenschaft, vol. i? (English Cyclope- 
dia). Professor Bernays, of Bonn, gathered from Hip- 
pocrates a series of quotations from Heraclitus, and pub- 
lishea them under the title Heraclitea (1848). The 
_ Epistles which bear the name of Heraclitus are spuri- 
ous; they are given, with valuable notes and disserta- 
tions, in Die Heraclitischen Briefe, ein Beitrag z. philos. 
u. relig. Lit, (Berl. 1869). See Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. 
and Mythol. s. v.; Lewes, Hist. of Philos. 1867, i, 65 sq. ; 
Lassalle, Die Philosophie d. Herukleitos (Berlin, 1858), 

Heraclius. See Monoruerire. © 

Herald only occurs in Dan.1ii,4; the term there used 
(rind; karéz) is connected etymologically (Gesenius, 
Thesaur, p. 712) with the Greek kyptcow and cpdZw, 
and with our “cry.” There is an evident allusion to the 
office of the herald in the expressions knovcow, kyové, 
and k)puypa, which are frequent in the N.T.,and which 
are but inadequately rendered by “preach,” ete. The 
term “herald” might be substituted in 1 Tim, ii, 7; 2 
Tim. i, 11; 2 Pet. ii, 5, as there is evidently in these 
passages an allusion to the Grecian games (q. V.). 

Herb is the rendering of the following terms in the 
Auth. Vers. of the Bible: usually 12, e’seb, any green 
plant or herbage collectively, often rendered “ grass ;” 
applied generally to annual plants without woody stems, 
growing in the fields (Gen. ii, 5; iii, 18; Exod. ix, 22; 
x, 12,15) and on mountains (Isa. xlii,15; Proy. xxvii, 
25), growing up and setting seed (Gen. i, 11, 12, 29), and 
serving as food for man (Gen. i, 30; iii,18; Psa. civ, 14) 
and for beast (Deut. xi, 15; Psa. cvi, 20; Jer. xiv, 6; 
Dan. iv, 15, 23, 32,33; v, 21); comprehending, therefore, 
vegetables, greens, and sometimes all green herbage (Amos 
vii, 1, 2). Men are said to “flourish as a green herb” 
(Psa. Ixxii, 16; xcii,7; Job v, 25); also to wither (Psa. 
cii, 4,11). Hence, too, those seized with fear and turn- 
ing pale (Gr. yAwpoi) are compared to the herb of the 
Jield which grows yellow and withers (2 Kings xix, 26; 
Isa, xxxvii, 27). P75, yarak’, properly signifies green, 
and is applied to any green thing, verdure, foliage of 
fields and trees (2 Kings xix, 26; Isa. xxxvii, 27; xv, 
6, Exod. x, 15; Numb. xxii,4; Psa. xxxvii, 2; Gen. i, 
30; ix,3); specially a plant, herb (Deut. xi, 10; 1 Kings 
xxi, 2); a portion of herbs, vegetables (Prov. xv, 17). 
NO, de’sh2, and EM, chatsir’, properly designate 
grass, the first when young and tender, the latter when 
grown and fit for mowing. See Borany. 

“AN, Or (lit. light), in the fem. 758, 6rah’, plural 
mishs, 6réth’, “occurs in two passages of Scripture, 
where it is translated herd in the Auth. Vers.: it is gen- 
erally supposed to indicate such plants as are employed 
for food. The most ancient translators seem, however, 
to haye been at a loss for its meaning. Thus the Sept. 
in one passage (2 Kings iv, 39) has only the Heb. word 
in Greek characters, @o1w, and in the other (Isa. xxv, 
19) iaua, healing. The Vulg., and the Chaldee and 
Syriac versions, translate oroth in the latter passage by 
light, in consequence of confounding one Heb. word with 
another, according to Celsius (/ierobot. i, 459). Rosen- 
miiller says that oroth occurs in its original and generic 
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signification in Isa. xxvi, 19, viz. green herbs. The fu- 
ture restoration of the Hebrew people is there announced 
under the type and figure of a revival of the dead. 
‘Thy dew is a dew of green herbs, says the prophet, i. e. 
as by the dew green herbs are revived, so shalt thou, 
being revived by God’s strengthening power, flourish 
again. The other passage, however, appears an obscure 
one with respect to the meaning of oroth. Celsius has, 
with his usual learning, shown that mallows were much 
employed as food in ancient times. Of this there can 
be no doubt, but there is no proof adduced that oroth 
means mallows; there are many other plants which 
were and still are employed as articles of diet in the 
East, as purslane, goosefoot, chenpodiums, lettuce, en- 
dive, ete. But oroth should be considered in conjunc- 
tion with pakyoth; for we find in 2 Kings iv, 39, that 
when Elisha came again to Gilgal, and there was a 
dearth in the land, he said unto his servant, ‘Set on the 
great pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of the proph- 
ets; and one went’ out into the field to gather herbs 
(oroth), and found a wild vine, and gathered thereof 
wild gourds (pakyoth) his lap full, and came and shred 
them into the pot of pottage, for they knew them not.’ 
As pakyoth is universally acknowledged to be the fruit 
of one of the gourd tribe, so it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that oroth also was the fruit of some plant, for 
which the pakyoth had been mistaken. This may be 
admitted, as nothing better than conjecture has been 
adduced in support of other interpretations, and as there 
are fruits, such as that of the egg-plant, which are used 
as articles of diet, and for which the fruit of the pakyoth, 
or wild gourd, might have been mistaken by an igno- 
rant person” (Kitto). But perhaps, as this was a time 
of great famine, the servant went out to gather any 
green vegetable likely to contribute towards the sayori- 
ness and nutritiousness of the broth, and his mistake 
may have arisen not so much from any resemblance be- 
tween the pakyoth and any particular kind of oroth of 
which he was in quest, but rather from indiscriminately 
seizing whatever vegetable he met with, without know- 
ing its noxious properties. Thus we may regard oroth 
in both passages as a general designation of esculent 
plants, in this case wild ones. See Gourp. 

The “bitter herbs” (2°95%, merorim’) with which 
the Israelites were commanded to eat the Passover 
bread (Exod. ii, 8; Numb. ix, 11: the same Heb. word 
occurs also in Lam. iii, 15, “ He hath filled me with bit- 
terness, he hath made me drunken with wormwood”) 
doubtless in general “included the various edible kinds 
of bitter plants, whether cultivated or wild, which the 
Israelites could with facility obtain in sufficient abun- 
dance to supply their number either in Egypt, where 
the first Passover was eaten, or in the deserts of the pe- 
ninsula of Sinai, or in Palestine. The Mishna (Pesa- 
chim. ¢. 2, § 6) enumerates five kinds of bitter herbs— 
chazereth, ’ulshin, thamcah, charchabina, and maror— 
which it was lawful to eat either green or dried. There 
is great difficulty in identifying the plants which these 
words respectively denote, but the reader may see the 
subject discussed by Bochart (Hieroz. i, 691, ed. Rosen- 
miiller) and by Carpzovius (Apparat. Hist. Crit. p. 402). 
According to the testimony of Forskal, in Niebuhr’s 
Preface to the Description de VArabie (p. xliv), the 
modern Jews of Arabia and Egypt eat lettuce, or, if this 
is not at hand, bugloss, with the Paschal lamb. The 
Greek word zucoic is identified by Sprengel (/fist. Ret 
Herb. i, 100) with the Helminthia echiotdes, Lin., bristly 
helminthia (ox-tongue), a plant belonging to the chic- 
ory group. The Picris of botanists is a genus closely 
allied to the Helminthia. Aben Esra, in Celsius (H%e- 
rob. ii, 227), remarks that, according to the observations 
of a certain learned Spaniard, the ancient Egyptians al- 
ways used to place different kinds of herbs upon the 
table, with mustard, and that they dipped morsels of 
bread into this salad. That the Jews «lerived this cus- 
tom of eating herbs with their meat from the Egyptians 
is extremely probable, for it is éasy to see how, on the 
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one hand, the bitter-herb salad should remind the Jews 
of the bitterness of their bondage (Exod. i, 14), and, on 
the other hand, how it should also bring to their remem- 
brance their merciful deliverance from it. It is curious 
to observe, in connection with the remarks of Aben Es- 
ra, the custom, for such it appears to have been, of dip- 
ping a morsel of bread into the dish (70 rov/3Atoy) which 
prevailed in our Lord’s time. May not rd rovAvoy be 
the salad-dish of bitter herbs, and 7d Wowpuov the mor- 
sek of bread of which Aben Esra speaks? The merdérim 
may well be understood to denote various sorts of bitter 
plants, such particularly as belong to the erucifere, as 
some of the bitter cresses, or to the chicory group of the 
composite, the hawkweeds, and sow-thistles, and wild 
lettuces, which grow abundantly in the peninsula of Si- 
nai, in Palestine, and in Egypt (Decaisne, lorula Si- 
naica, in Annal. des Scienc. Nat. 1834; Strand, Flor. 
Palest, No. 445, etc.)” See birvkk 1 ERBS, 


Herbart, JonAnn Frtepricu, an eminent German 
philosopher, was born at Oldenburg May 4, 1776. He 
became professor of philosophy in the University of 
Géttingen in 1805, afterwards at Konigsberg in 1809, 
and finally returned to Gottingen in 1833. He died 
there, Aug. 14, 1841. His most important works are: 
Kurze Darstellung eines Planes z. philosoph. Vorlesungen 
(Gott. 1804) :—De platonici systematis fundamento (Gott. 
1805) :—Allg. praktische Philosophie (Gotting. 1808) : 
Hauptpunkte d. Metaphysik (Gott. 1808) :—Lehrbuch z. 
Iinleitung in d. Philos. (KOnigsb, 1815; 4th ed. 1841) :— 
Lehrbuch d. Psychologie (Kénigsb. 1816; 3d ed. 1834) :— 
Psychologie als Wissenschaft (Konigsb. 1824, 2 parts) :— 
Allg. Metaphysik (Konigsb. 1828, 2 parts; 2d ed. Halle, 
1841) :—Gesprache ti. d. Bose (Konigsb. 1817) :—Encyk. 
d. Philosophie (Kénigsb. 1831; 2d ed. 1841) :— Analy- 
tische Beleuchtung d. Naturrechtes u. d. Moral (Gotting. 
1836) :—Zur Lehre von der Fretheit d. menschl. Willens 
(Gott. 1836) :—Psychologische Untersuchungen (Gotting. 
1839, 2 vols.). Herbart’s philosophical essays and pam- 
phlets were published by Hartenstein (Lpz. 1841-43, 3 
vols.), who also published a complete collection of his 
works (Sdmmtliche Werke, Liz. 1850-52, 12 vols.). 

Herbart was at first a, Kantian, but afterwards, influ- 
enced by the study of ancient Greek philosophy, he cre- 
ated a philosophical system of his own, which is distin- 
guished by ingenuity above all the other post-Kantian 
systems. “Although Herbart occasionally professes to 
be a follower of Kant, still he is of opinion that Kant’s 
Criticism of Pure Reason is almost without any objec- 
tive value, and that its method must be entirely aban- 
doned if metaphysics are to be founded on a secure and 
permanent basis. Herbart’s realistic tendency further 
reminds us of the monades of Leibnitz. Philosophy, 
according to Herbart, has not, like ordinary sciences, 
any particular set of subjects which are its province, but 
it consists in the manner and method in which any sub- 
ject whatsoever is treated. The subjects themselves 
are supposed to be known, and are called by him ‘no- 
tions’ (Begriffe), so that philosophy is the methodical 
treatment and working out of those ‘notions.’ The dif- 
ferent methods of treatment constitute the main depart- 
ments of philosophy. The first of them is logic, which 
considers the nature and clearness of notions and their 
combinations. But the contemplation of the world and 
of ourselves brings before us notions which cause a dis- 
cord in our thoughts. This circumstance renders it nec- 
essary for us to modify or change those notions accord- 
ing to the particular nature of each. By the process of 
modification or change something new is added, which 
Herbart calls the supplement or complement (Ergiin- 
zung). Now the second main department of philosophy 
is metaphysics, which Herbart defines to be the science 
of the supplementary notions. The method of discov- 
ering the supplementary notions which are necessary in 
order to render given facts which contain contradictory 
notions intelligible, is, according to him, the method of 
relations, and it is by this method alone that the other 
notions of the world and of ourselves can. be properly 
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defined. Hence arises what he calls practical meta- — 


physics, which is subdivided into psychology, the phi- 


of notions, lastly, add something to our conceptions, 
which produces either pleasure or displeasure, and the 
science of these notions is esthetics, which, when ap- 
plied to given things, forms a series of theories of art, 
which may be termed practical sciences. They are 
founded upon certain model notions, such as the ideas 
of perfection, benevolence, malevolence. justice, compen- 
sation, equity, and the like. In his metaphysics Her- 
bart points out three problems containing contradictions, 
viz. things with several attributes, change, and our own 
subjectivity (das Ich). In order to solve these contra- 
dictions, and to make the external and internal world 
agree and harmonize so as to become conceivable, he 
assumes that the quantity of everything existing (des 
Seienden) is absolutely simple. Things therefore whicn 


they stand in relation to a something, which is the es- 
sence of things. Wherever this essence consists of a 
plurality of attributes there must also be a plurality of 
things or beings, and these many simple things or be- 
ings are the principles of all things in nature, and the 
latter, consequently, are nothing but aggregates of sim- 
ple things. They exist by themselves in space so far 
as it is conceived by our intellect, but not in physical 
space, which contains only bodies. We do not know 
the real simple essence of things, but we may acquire a 
certain amount of knowledge concerning internal and 
external relations. When they accidentally meet in 
space they disturb one another, but at the same time 
strive to preserve themselves; and in this manner they 
manifest themselves as powers, although they neither 
are powers nor have powers. By means of these prin- 
ciples Herbart endeavors to reform the whole system of 
psychology which he found established by his predeces- 
sors; for, according to him, the soul, too, is a simple be- 
ing, and as such it is and remains unknown to us; and 
it is neither a subject for speculation nor for experi- 
mental psychology. It never and nowhere has any plu- 
rality of attributes, nor has it any power or faculty of 
receiving or producing anything; and the various fac- 
ulties usually mentioned by psychologists, such as im- 
agination, reason, etc., which sometimes are at war and 
sometimes in concord with each other, are, according to 
Herbart, mere fictions of philosophers. In like manner 
he denies that it possesses certain forms of thought or 
laws regulating our desires and actions. The soul as a 
simple being, and in its accidental association with oth- 
ers, is like the latter subject to disturbance, and exerts 
itself for its own preservation, The latter point is the 
principal question in Herbart’s psychology, and he en- 
deavors to deduce and calculate the whole life of the 
soul, with the aid of mathematics, from those mutual 
disturbances, checks, and from its reactions against 
them. Hence he is obliged to deny man’s moral or 
transcendental freedom, although he allows him a cer- 
tain free character. He maintains the immortality of 
the soul, because the simple principles of all things are 
eternal; but he denies the possibility of acquiring any 
knowledge whatever of the Deity” (Lnglish Cyclopedia; 
s.v.). On the whole, it may be said that Herbart was 
a careful observer of psychological phenomena; but that 
speculation, in the proper sense, was not congenial to 
him. See also Thilo, Die Wissenschaftlichkeit der mod. 
specul. Theologie, ete. (Leipsic, 1451, 8vo) ; Tennemann, 
Manual Hist. of Philosophy, p. 462; Morell, History of’ 
Modern Philosophy. p. 482-489 ; Schwegler, Eepit. Hist, 
Phil., transl. by Seelye, p. 304 sq.; Hollenberg, in Her- 
zog, Keal-Encyklopddie, xix, 630 eq. : 
Herbelot, Barrnotomew D’ (or D’ernELor), a 
distinguished French Orientalist, was born at Paris Dee. 
4, 1625, He studied at the University of his native 
city, where he acquired a good knowledge of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. He then 
| visited Italy, in order to establish relations with the peo- 
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ple of the Oriental countries, of which there were a large | unanimous. Consistently with these views, he does not, 


- number at Genoa, Leghorn, and Venice. At Rome he 
became acquainted with Lucas Holstenius and Leo Al- 
latius, and was highly esteemed by the cardinals Bar- 
berini and Grimaldi, as well as by queen Christina of 
Sweden, On his return to France he received a pen- 
sion of 1500 francs from Fouquet, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed royal secretary and interpreter of Oriental lan- 
guages at Paris. On a second journey to Italy in 1666, 
the grand duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand I, endeavored to 
persuade him to remain, and presented him with a num- 
ber of Eastern MSS., but in vain. He returned to Par- 
is, where Colbert granted him again a pension of 1500 
francs, and Louis XIV appointed him professor of Syriac 
at the College of France, after the death of James @’Au- 
vergne in 1692. Herbelot died Dec. 8, 1695. He wrote 
Bibliotheque Orientale, ou dictionnaire universel contenant 
tout ce qui fait connaitre les peuples de V Orient. It was 
published after his death by Ant. Galland (Paris, 1697, 
fol.; Maestricht, 1776, fol.; supplement, 1781, ete. ; best 
ed. Par. 1782, 8vo). The title of this work gives a good 
idea of its character: it isa storehouse of whatever 
belongs to Oriental literature. The book, however, is 
merely a translation of passages, alphabetically arranged, 
from Hadji Khalfah’s bibliographical dictionary, and of 
some hundred and fifty MSS. Herbelot did not take 
the trouble to compare their statements with those of 
other writers, so that it contains only the views of the 
Mohammedans on themselves and their neighbors. Yet 
it is a very useful work for students. and being the only 
one of its kind, is still highly considered. Désessarts 
has given a popular abridgment of it (Paris, 1782, 6 
vols. 8vo); it was translated into German by Schultz 
(Halle, 1785-1790, 4 vols. roy. 8vo). Herbelot wrote also 
a catalogue of part of the MSS. contained in the Pala- 
tine Library at Florence, which was translated from Ital- 
ian into Latin, and is to be found in Schellhorn’s A me- 
nitates litterarie. See Cousin, Eloge de D’ Herbelot (in 
the Journal des Savants, Jan. 3d, 1696) ; Perrault, Hom- 
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France, iii, 155-158 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 
283. (J. N. P.) 

Herbert, Edward (Lorp Hersert oF CHER- 
BURY), a distinguished English Deist, was born at Eyton, 
Shrewsbury, in 1581 or 1582. He was educated at Ox- 
ford, served with great credit in the war in the Nether- 
lands, and on his return became one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen at the court of James I, who made 
him a knight of the Bath, and sent him minister to 
France in 1618. Ona second mission to France he pub- 
lished a work embodying the principles of deism, enti- 
tled Tractatus de Veritate, prout distinguitur a Revela- 
tione, ete. (Paris, 1624, 4to). tn 1631 he was made a peer. 
In 1645 he published a new edition of the 7’ractatus, 
adding to it his De Religione Gentilium (also published 
separately at Amsterdam, 1663, 4to; and in an English 
translation, by Lewis, The Ancient Religion of the Gen- 
tales, London, 1705, 8vo). He died at London Aug. 20, 
1648. His Life, written by himself, and continued to his 
death, was published by Horace Walpole (London, 1764; 
new edition, with additions, London, 1826, 8vo). 

“Herbert of Cherbury was the contemporary of Hobbes 
of Malmesbury, to whose principles of philosophizing he 
was directly opposed, notwithstanding the striking coin- 
cidence of many of the results at which they respective- 
ly arrived. He maintained the theory of innate ideas, 
and made a certain instinct of the reason (rationalis in- 
stinetus) to be the primary source of all human knowl- 
edge. Accordingly he did not, with Aristotle and the 
Stoics, compare the mind to a pure tablet, or to the tab- 
ula rasa of the schoolmen, but to a closed volume which 
opens itself at the solicitation of outward nature acting 
upon the senses. Thus acted upon, the mind produces 
out of itself certain general or universal principles (com- 
munes notiones), by reference to which all debatable 
questions in theology and philosophy may be deter- 
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with Hobbes, make religion to be founded on revelation 
or historical tradition, but upon an immediate conscious- 
ness of God and of divine things, The religion of rea- 
son, therefore, resting on such grounds, is, he argues, the 
criterion of every positive religion which claims a foun- 
dation in revelation, No man can appeal to revelation 
as an immediate evidence of the reasonableness of his 
faith, except those to whom that revelation has been 
directly given; for all others, the fact of revelation is a 
matter of mere tradition or testimony. Even the re- 
cipient of a revelation may himself be easily deceived, 
since he possesses no means of convincing himself of the 
reality or authenticity of his admitted revelation, Her- 
bert made his own religion of reason to rest upon the 
following grounds: There is a Ged whom man ought to 
honor and reverence; a life of holiness is the most ac- 
ceptable worship that can be effered him; sinners must 
repent of their sins, and strive to become better; and 
after death every one must expect the rewards or pen- 
alties befitting the acts of this life. Lord Herbert is one 
of the numerous instances on record of the little influ- 
ence which speculative opinions exercise upon the con- 


duct of life. Maintaining that no revelation is credible - 


which is imparted to a portion only of mankind, he ney- 
ertheless claims the belief of his hearers when he tells 
them that his doubts as to the publication of his work 
were removed by a direct mamifestation of the divine 
will” (English Cyclopedia). He states the phenomena 
of this revelation as follows: “Thus filled with doubts, I 
was, on a bright summer day, sitting in my room; my 
window to the south was open; the sun shone brightly ; 
not a breeze was stirring. I took my book On Truth 
into my hand, threw myself on my knees, and prayed de- 
youtly in these words: ‘O thou one God, thou author 
of this light which now shines upon me, thou giver of all 
inward light which now shines upon me, thou giver of 
all inward light, I implore thee, aceording to thine iri- 
nite mercy, to pardon my request, which is greater than 
a sinner should make. I am not sufficiently convinced 
whether I may publish this book or not. If its publica- 
tion shall be for thy glory, I beseech thee to give me a 
sign from heayen; if not, I will suppress it’ I had 
scarcely finished these words when a loud, and yet, at 
the same time, a gentle sound came from heaven, not 
like any sound on earth, This comforted me in such a 
manner, and gave me such satisfaction, that T consid- 
ered my prayer as having been heard.” His style is 
very obscure, and his writings have been but little read, 
in spite of the talent and subtlety of thought which 
they evince. He is properly regarded as the founder 
of the school of English Deists, although he was him- 
self a sceptic of a very high and pure sort rather than 
an infidel. Herbert did not profess, in his writings, to 
oppose Christianity, but held that his “ five articles” em- 
braced the substance of what is taught in the Scrip- 
tures. “The ideas which his writings contributed to De- 
istical speculation are two, viz. the examination of the 
universal principles of religion, and the appeal to an in- 
ternal illuminating influence superior to revelation, ‘the 
inward light,’ as the test of religious truth, This was 
a phrase not uncommon in the 17th century. It was 
used by the Puritans to mark the appeal to the spiritual 
instincts, the heaven-taught feelings ; and, later, by mys- 
tics, like the founder of the Quakers, to imply an appeal 
to an internal sense. But in Herbert it differs from 
these in being universal, not restricted to a few persons, 
and in being intellectual rather than emotional or spirit- 
ual” (Farrar, Critical History, p.120). For an examina- 
tion and refutation of his theory of religion, see Leland, 
Deistical Writers, letter i, and Halyburton, Nat. Relig- 
ion (Works, 1835, 8vo, p- 253). See also Kortholt, De 
Tribus impostoribus (Herbert, Hobbes, Spinoza; Hamb. 
1701, 4to); Van Mildert, Boyle Lectures, 1838; Remusat, 
Revue des deux Mondes, 1854, p. 692; Farrar, Critical 
Hist. of Free Thought, lect. iv; Shedd, Hest. of Doctrines 
bk. ii, ch. iv, § 2; Contemporary Review, July, 1869. 
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‘Herbert, George, brother of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, was born at Montgomery Castle April 3, 1593. 
He was educated at Cambridge, where he became a fel- 
low in 1615. In the year 1619 he was made university 
orator, and a letter of thanks which he wrote in that 
capacity to James I excited the monarch’s attention, 
who declared him to be the jewel of that university, 
and gave him a sinecure of £120 per annum. He be- 
came intimate with Bacon and Wotton, and had pros- 
pects of great success in public life, but the death of his 


fiiends, the duke of Richmond and the marquis of Ham- | 


ilton, followed by that of king James, frustrated these 
expectations, and Herbert determined to devote him- 
self to the ministry. He was accordingly ordained, and 
in 1626 was made prebendary of Layton, in the diocese 
of Lincoln. In 1630 he became rector of Bemerton, near 
Salisbury. A quotidian ague soon destroyed his health, 
and he died March 3, 1633. George Herbert’s piety 
was humble and profound. He was zealous in his pas- 
toral duties; an undue reverence for ceremonies, as such, 
was his chief failing. A beautiful sketch of him is given 
in Walton’s Lives (often reprinted). “Men like George 
Herbert are rare. It is not his wide learning, nor his 
refined taste; not his high spirit. nor his amiability, nor 
his strictness of life; but the rare combination in one 
person of qualities so diversely beautiful. He was mas- 
ter of all learning, human and divine; yet his learning 
is not what strikes the reader most, it is so thoroughly 
controlled and subordinated by his lively wit and prac- 
tical wisdom. He was a man of extraordinary endow- 
ments, both personal and such as belonged to his rank, 
not lost in indolence, nor wasted in trivialities, but all 
combined and cultivated to the utmost, and then de- 
voted to the highest purposes” (Christian Remembrancer, 
1862, p. 187). His writings include The Temple: sa- 
cred Poems and private Ejaculations (Lond. 1633, 12mo ; 
and many editions since, in various forms) :—The Coun- 
try Parson, his Character and Rule of holy Life (many 
editions). There are several editions of his complete 
works, such as, Works, Prose and Verse, with Walton's 
Life and Coleridge’s Notes (London, 1846, 2 vols. 12mo) ; 
Works, with Sketch of his Life by Jerdan (1863, small 
8yo; not including all of Herbert’s works); Works, 
Prose and Verse, edited by Willmott (1854, 8vo); Life 
and Writings of G. Herbert (Boston, 1851, 12mo). The 
best edition of his Works is Pickering’s (Lond. 1850, 2 
vols.). See Allibone, Dict. of Author's, i, 829; Middle- 
ton, Evangelical Biography, 11,48; Christian Examiner, 
vol. li; Brit. Quarterly Review, April, 1854, art. ii. 
Her’oulés (‘HoarAjje) is mentioned in 2 Mace. iv, 


19 as the Tyrian god to whom the Jewish high-priest | 


Jason sent a religious embassy (Qewoo/), with the offer- 
ing of 300 drachme of silver. That this Tyrian Her- 
cules (Herod. ii, 44) is the same as the Tyrian Baal is 
evident from a bilingual Phoenician inscription found at 
Malta (described by Gesenius, J/onum. Ling. Phen. i, 96), 
in which the Phoenician words, “To our Lord, to Mel- 
karth, the Baal of Tyre,” are represented by the Greek 
“HoakAet ‘Aoynyéret. Moreover, Herakles and Astarte 
are mentioned together by Josephus (A nt. viii, 5,3), just 
in the same manner as Baal and Ashtoreth are in the 
Old Testament. The further identity of this Tyrian 
Baal with the Baal whom the idolatrous Israelites wor- 
shipped is evinced by the following arguments, as stated 
chietly by Movers (Die Phénicier, i, 178). The worship 
of Baal, which prevailed in the time of the Judges, was 
put down by Samuel (1 Sam. vii, 4), and the effects of 
that suppression appear to have lasted through the next 
few centuries, as Baal is not enumerated among the 
idols of Solomon (1 Kings xi, 5-8; 2 Kings xxiii, 13), 
nor among those worshipped in Judah (2 Kings xxiii, 
12), or in Samaria, where we only read of the golden 
calves of Jeroboam (1 Kings xii, 28; xv, 26), That 
worship of Baal which prevailed in the reion of Ahab 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a mere continuation or 
revival of the old Canaanitish idolatry (although there is 
no reason to doubt the essential identity of both Baals), 
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but was introduced directly from Phoenicia by Ahab* 


marriage with the Sidonian princess Jezebel (1 Kings 


xvi, 31). In like manner, the establishment of thix 
idolatry in Judah is ascribed to the marriage of the 
king with a daughter of Jezebel (comp. Josephus, Ant. 
viii, 18, 1; ix, 6, 6). ‘ 

The power of nature, which was worshipped under 


the form of the Tyrian Hercules, Melkarth, Baal, Ado-— 


nis, Moloch, and whatever his other names are, was that 
which originates, sustains, and destroys life. These 
functions of the Deity, according to the Pheenicians, 
were represented, although not exclusively, by the sun, 
the influence of which both animates vegetation by its 
genial warmth, and scorches it up by its fervor (see Da- 
vis, Carthage, p. 276-9). 

Almost all that we know of the worship of the Tyrian 
Hercules is preserved by the classical writers, and re- 
lates chiefly to the Pheenician colonies, and not to the 
mother state. The eagle, the lion, and the thunny-fish 
were sacred to him, and are often found on Pheenician 
coins. Plny expressly testifies that human sacrifices 
were offered up every year to the Carthaginian Hercules 
(Hist. Nat. xxxvi, v, 12), which coincides with what is 
stated of Baal in Jer. xix, 5, and with the acknowledged 
worship of Moloch. Mention is made of public embas- 
sies sent from the colonies to the mother state to honor 
the national god (Arrian, Alex. ii, 24; Q. Curt. iv, 2; 
Polyb. xxxi, 20), and this fact places in a clearer light 
the offence of Jason in sending envoys to his festival 
(2 Mace. iv, 19). 

Movers endeayors to show that Herakles and Her- 
cules are not merely Greek and Latin synonymes for 
this god, but that they are actually derived from his 
true Pheenician name. This original name he supposes 
to have consisted of the syllables "S (as found in "78, 
lion, and in other words), meaning strong, and >, from 
55%, to conquer ; so that the compound means Ar con- 
quers. This harmonizes with what he conceives to be 
the idea represented by Hercules as the destroyer of 
Typhonic monsters (/. c. p. 430). Melkarth, the Médi- 
kaoGoc of Sanchoniathon, occurs on coins only in the 
form map: We must in this case assume that a 
kaph has been absorbed, and resolve the word into "> 
NMP, king of the city, wo\wvxoc. The bilingual in- 
scription renders it by “Apynyerne; and it is a title of 
the god as the patron of the city. See BAAL. 

Herd (prop. “jP3, of neat cattle; “33, a flock of 
smaller animals; M2—%, as property; ayéAy, a drove). 
The herd was greatly regarded both in the patriarchal 
and Mosaic period. Its multiplying was considered as a 
blessing, and its decrease as a curse (Gen. xiii, 2; Deut. 
vii, 14; xxviii, 4; Psa. evii, 38; cxliv, 14; Jer. li, 23). 
The ox was the most precious stock next to horse and 
mule, and (since those were rare) the thing of greatest 
value which was commonly possessed (1 Kings xviii, 
5). Hence we see the force of Saul’s threat (1 Sam. xi, 7). 
The herd yielded the most esteemed sacrifice (Numb. 
vii, 3; Psa. Ixix, 31; Isa. ixvi, 8); also flesh-meat and 
milk, chiefly converted, probably, into butter and cheese 
(Deut. xxxii, 14; 2 Sam. xvii, 29), which such milk 
yields more copiously than that of small cattle (Arist. 
Hist. Anim. iii, 20). The full-grown ox is hardly ever 
slaughtered in Syria; but, both for sacrificial and con- 
vivial purposes, the young animal was prcferred (Exod. 
xxix, 1)—perhaps three years might be the age up to 
which it was so regarded (Gen. xv, 9)—and is spoken 
of as a special dainty (Gen. xviii, 8; Amos vi, 4; Luke 
xy, 23), The case of Gideon’s sacrifice was one of exi- 
gency (Judg. vi, 25), and exceptional. So that of the 
people (1 Sam. xiv, 32) was an act of wanton excess, 
The agricultural and general usefulness of the ox in 
ploughing, threshing, and as a beast of burden (1 Chron. 
xii, 40; Isa. xlvi, 1), made such a slaughtering seem 
wasteful; nor, owing to difficulties of grazing, fattening, 
ete, is beef the product of an Eastern climate, The 
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(sa. xv, 5; Jer. xlviii, 34; comp. Pliny, //. N, viii, 70 
ed. Par.). In the moist season, when grass abounded in 
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was broken to service probably in his third year 


the waste lands, especially in the “south” region, herds 
grazed there; e. g. in Carmel, on the west side of the 


Dead Sea (1 Sam. xxv, 2; 2 Chron. xxvi, 10). Dothan 


also, Mishor, and Sharon (Gen, xxxvii, 17; comp. Rob- 
inson, iii, 122; Stanley, S. and Pal. p. 247, 260, 484; 1 
Chron. xxvii, 29; Isa. Lxv, 10) were favorite pastures, 
For such purposes Uzziah built towers in the wilderness 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 19), Not only grass, but foliage, is ac- 
ceptable to the ox, and the woods and hills of Bashan 
and Gilead afforded both abundantly; on such upland 
(Psa. 1, 10; lxv, 12) pastures cattle might graze, as also, 
of course, by river sides, when driyen by the heat from 
the regions of the “wilderness.” Especially was the 
eastern table-land (Ezek. xxxix, 18; Numb. xxxii, 4) 
“a place for cattle,” and the pastoral tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and half Manasseh, who settled there, retained 
something of the nomadic character and handed down 
some image of the patriarchal life (Stanley, S. and Pal. 
p- 324, 8325). Herdsmen in Egypt were a low, perhaps 
the lowest, caste; hence, as Joseph’s kindred, through 
his position, were brought into contact with the highest 
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Jordan to share the toils of conquest (Deut. iii, 19), i. e. 
probably in some pastures closely adjoining, like the 


“suburbs” appointed for the cattle of the Leyites (Numb. 


xxxy, 2,3; Josh. xxi, 2), Cattle were ordinarily al- 
lowed as a prey in war to the captor (Deut. xx, 14; 


| Josh, viii, 2), and the case of Amalek is exceptional, 


probably to mark the extreme curse to which that peo- 
ple was devoted (Exod. xvii, 14; 1 Sam. xy, 3). The 
occupation of herdsman was honorable in early times 
(Gen. xlvii, 6; 1 Sam. xi, 5; 1 Chron. xxvii, 29; xxviii, 
1). Saul himself resumed it in the interval of his cares 
as king; also Doeg was certainly high in his confidence 
(1 Sam. xxi,7). Pharaoh made some of Joseph’s breth- 
ren “rulers over his cattle.” Dayid’s herd-masters were 
among his chief officers of state. In Solomon’s time the 
relative importance of the pursuit declined as commerce 
grew, but it was still extensive (Eccles, ii, 7; 1 Kings iv, 
23). It must have greatly suffered from the inroads of 
the enemies to which the country under the later kings 
of Judah and Israel was exposed. Uzziah, however (2 
Chron. xxvi, 10), and Hezekiah (xxxii, 28, 29), resum- 
ing command of the open country, revived it. Josiah 
also seems to have been rich in herds (xxxy,7-9). The 
prophet Amos at first followed this occupation (Amos i, 
1; vii, 14). A goad was used (Judg. iii, 31; 1 Sam. 
xii, 21, 372272, j277), being, as mostly, a staff 
armed with a spike. For the word Herd as ap- 
plied to swine, see Swine. On the general subject, 
Ugolini, xxxix, De Re Rust. vett. Hebr. c. ii, will be 
found nearly exhaustive. See Carre. 

Herder, JonANN GorrrrieD VON, one of the 
most variously gifted of German writers, was born 
August 25, 1744, at Mohrungen, in East Prussia, 
where his father kept a little girls’-school. His 
early training was strict and religious. A preach- 
er named Trescho taught him Greek and Latin: 
and the pastor’s books of theology were devoured 
by the young student. A complaint in the eyes 
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ments to mark contempt. (Wilkinson.) 


castes, they are described as “an abomination ;” but of 
the abundance of cattle in Egypt, and of the care there 
bestowed on them, there is no doubt (Gen. xlvii, 6, 17; 
Exod. ix, 4,20). Brands were used to distinguish the 
owners’ herds (Wilkinson, iii, 8, 199; iv, 125-131). So 
the plague of hail was sent to smite especially the cattle 
(Pasa. Lxxviii, 48), the firstborn of which also were smit~ 
ten (Exod. xii, 29), The Israelites departing stipulated 
for (Exod. x, 26) and took “ much cattle” with them 
(xii, 38). See EXxope. Cattle formed thus one of the 
traditions of the Israelitish nation in its greatest period, 
and became almost a part of that greatness. They are 
the subject of providential care and legislative ordinance 
(Exod. xx, 10; xxi, 28; xxxiv, 19; Lev. xix, 19; xxv, 
7; Deut. xi, 15; xxii, 1, 4,10; xxv, 4; Psa. civ, 14; Isa. 
Xxx, 23; Jon. iv, 11), and even the Levites, though not 
holding land, were allowed cattle (Numb. xxxv, 2, 3). 
When pasture failed, a mixture of various grains (called, 
Job vi, 5, bxba, rendered “ fodder” in the A. V., and, Isa. 
xxx, 24, “provender;” compare the Roman farrago and 
ocymum, Pliny, xviii, 10 and 42) was used, as also jan, 
“chopped straw” (Gen. xxiv, 25; Isa. xi, 7; lxv, 25), 
which was torn in pieces by the threshing-machine, and 
used probably for feeding in stalls. These last formed 
an important adjunct to eattle-keeping, being indispen- 
sable for shelter at certain seasons (Exod. ix, Gaal): 
The herd, after its harvest duty was done, which prob- 
ably caused it to be in high condition, was especially 
worth caring for; at the same time, most open pas- 
tures would haye failed because of the heat. It was 
then probably stalled, and would continue so until vege- 
tation returned. “Hence the failure of “the herd” from 
“the stalls” is mentioned as a feature of scarcity (Hab. 
iii, 17). “Calves of the stall” (Mal. iv, 2; Prov. xv, 17) 
are the objects of watchful care. The Reubenites, etc., 
bestowed their cattle “in cities” when they passed the 


geon, who offered to instruct him in surgery gra- 
tis. Herder accepted the offer, but at Konigsberg 
fainted at the first dissection which he attended, and 
thereupon resolved to study theology. He gained the 
acquaintance of persons who appreciated him, and pro- 
cured him a place as instructor in the Frederick’s Col- 
lege at Kinigsberg. Here he became intimate with 
Kant and Hamann, who greatly influenced the develop- 
ment of his mind. With the most indefatigable indus- 
try he studied philosophy, natural science, history, and 
languages, and in 1764 became assistant at the cathe- 
dral school at Riga, to which office that also of preacher 
was attached. Here he laid the foundations of his great 
celebrity as a pulpit orator. Some literary disputes dis- 
gusted him, and he went to France, and was there cho- 
sen by the prince of Holstein-Oldenburg as his travel- 
ling companion. He would have gone from France to 
Italy had he not been arrested by the complaint in his 
eyes at Strasbourg, where he first became acquainted 
with Géthe. In 1776 he was called to Weimar as court 
preacher, and in that little capital, then celebrated as 
the Athens of Germany, he spent the remainder of his 
life, respected as a preacher and as an active promoter 
of education and other public improvements, and labor- 
ing unweariedly in his muttifarious literary pursuits. 
He died Dec. 18,1803. Herder’s literary activity was 
enormous. There is hardly a field of literature which 
he left unexplored. His collected writings amount to 
sixty volumes (Sdmmtliche Werke, Stuttgardt, 1827-30, 
60 vols. 18mo; also 45 vols. 8vo, edited by Heyne and 
Miiller, Titbingen, 1805-1820). They may be divided 
into four classes—History, Belles-Lettres, Philosophy, 
and Theology. In philosophy, Herder was rather an 
observer than a metaphysician. His reputation in that 
field rests chiefly on his /deen zur Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit (4th ed. Leips. 1841, 2 vols.), translated into English 
by Churchill, under the title Outlines of a Philosophy of 


the History of Man (2d edit. London, 1803, 2 vols. 8vo). 
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As a theologian, Herder is noted not for science or sys- 
tem so much as for his freedom of thought and his ge- 
nial spirit. In some respects he was the precursor of 
Schleiermacher, and his rationalism, though low enough, 
was of a totally different school from that of Semler, 
Paulus, and the neologists generally. He sought es- 
pecially to render Biblical studies more profitable by 
making them more free, and by investing them with a 
human and scientific interest. In his work on the Geist 
der ebrdischen Poesie (1782; translated by Dr. Marsh, of 
Vermont, under the title Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 1833, 
2 vols. 12mo), he dwelt especially on the zsthetical and 
human side of the Bible, which, in his view, instead 
of weakening its claims to divine authority, greatly 
strengthens them. He was the first to show critically 
the poetical beauties of the Bible, which he did not con- 
sider as mere ornaments, but rather as being grounded 
in the inner nature of the revelation, and not to be sep- 
arated from a correct view of the inspiration of the con- 
tents of the O.T. Though others, Lowth for instance, 
had already treated this subject of the poetry of the He- 
brews, none had seen so deeply into its nature, or shown 
so plainly the true spirit which pervaded it. By this 
poetical consideration of the O. T. history, and of the se- 
ries of religious precepts based on this history, he rid 
the Bible from the mistakes of such interpreters as Mi- 
chaelis and others. His dilteste Urkunde d. Menschenge- 
schlechts, eine nach Jahrhunderten enthiillte heilige Schri/t, 
which appeared in 1774, revolutionized the system of O.- 
T. exegesis by attempting to treat the history of crea- 
tion (Gen. i) from a different stand-point from the one 
which generally prevailed. In his Erlatiterungen z. N. 
T. aus einer neu erifjneten morgenldndischen Quelle (the 
Zend Avesta), which he published in 1775, he also en- 
deayored to render the exegesis of the N. T. more ac- 
curate and profound, by showing the influence of Par- 
seeism on the Hebrew and, incidentally, on the Chris- 
tian mode of thought. He worked especially on the 
books of James and Jude, under the title of Briefe zweier 
Briider Jesu in unserm Kanon (1775), and on the Apoca- 
lypse in Das Buch v.der Zukunft des Herrn (Riga, 1779). 
In the former work he considers James and Jude as the 
real brothers of the Lord according to the flesh, while 
in the second he maintains that the predictions of the 
Apocalypse were fulfilled at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Herder also wrote on various points of the his- 
tory of the New-Testament revelation and of Bibli- 
cal dogmatics, especially in his Christliche Schrifien. 
In these he treats of the gift of tongues on the first 
Christian Pentecost ; of the resurrection as a point of 
faith, history, and dogma; of the Redeemer as pre- 
sented in the three gospels; of the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world; of the spirit of Christianity ; of 
religion, doctrinal meanings, usages, ete. “One of the 
chief services of Herder to Christianity was his persist- 
ent labor to eleyate the pastoral office to its original and 
proper dignity. He held that the pastor of the church 
should not be solely a learned critic, but the minister of 
the common people. In his day the pastor was consid- 
ered the mere instrument of the state, a sort of theolog- 
ical policeman—a degradation which Herder could hard- 
ly permit himself to think of without violent indigna- 
tion. In his Letters on the Study of Theology, published 
in 1780, and in subsequent smaller works, he sought to 
evoke a generation of theologians, who, being imbued 
with his own ideas of humanity, would betake them- 
selves to the edification of the humble mind. He would 
eject scholasticism from the study of the Bible, and show 
to his readers that simplicity of inquiry is the safest 
way to happy results. He would place the modern pas- 
tor, both in his relations to the cause of humanity and 
in the respect awarded him by the world, close beside 
the patriarch and prophet of other days; and that man, 
in his opinion, was not worthy the name of pastor who 
could neglect the individual requirements of the soul. 
According to Herder, the theologian should be trained 
from childhood in the knowledge of the Bible and of 
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the example of pious parents, who were bringing them 
up with a profound conviction of the doctrines of divine 
truth. To choose theology for a profession from mer- 
cenary aims would preclude all possibility of pastoral 
usefulness. ‘Let prayer and reading the Bible be your 
morning and evening food,’ was his advice to a young 
preacher. Some of the most eloquent words from his 
pen were written against the customary moral preach- 
ing which so much afflicted him. ‘Why don’t you come 
down from your pulpits,’ he asks, ‘for they cannot be of 
any advantage to you in preaching such things? What 
is the use of all these Gothic churches, altars, and such 
matters? No,indeed! Religion, true religion, must re- 
turn to the exercise of its original functions, or a preach- 
er will become the most indefinite, idle, and indifferent 
thing on earth. Teachers of religion, true servants of 
God’s word, what haye you to do in our century? The 
harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are few; pray the 
Lord of the harvest that he will send out laborers who 
will be something more than bare teachers of wisdom 
and virtue. More than this, help yourselves? The 
counsel given by Herder to others was practised first by 
himself. He lived among critical minds, who spurned 
humble pastoral work, but he felt it his duty, and there- 
fore discharged it to the best of his ability. His preach- 
ing was richly lucid, and not directed to the most intel- 
ligent portion of his auditors. He took up a plain truth 
and strove to make it plainer. Yet, while the masses 
were most benefited by his simplicity of pulpit conver- 
sation, those gifted men who thought with him arose 
from their seats profoundly impressed with the dignity 
and value of the Gospel. A witty writer of the time, 
Sturz, gives an aecount of Herder’s preaching that 
throws some light upon the manner in which the plain, 
earnest exposition of God’s word always affected the in- 
different auditor. ‘You should have seen,’ says this man, 
‘how every rustling sound was hushed and each curious 
glance was chained upon him in a very few minutes. 
We were as still asa Morayian congregation. All hearts 
opened themselves spontaneously ; every eye hung upon 
him and wept unwonted tears; deep sighs escaped from 
every breast. My dear friend, nobody preaches like 
him’” (Hurst, History of Rationalism, ch. vii). See Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. v, 747: Erinnerungen aus d. Leben 
Herder’s (Tiibingen, 1820, 8vo); Quinet, /deen z. Gesch. 
(Par. 1834); E.G. Herder, Herder’s Characterbild (Er- 
lang. 1846, 6 vols.) ; article by Bancroft, North A mer- 
ican Review, July, 1836, p.216; Menzel, German Liter- 
ature (American translation, ii, 419) ; review of Marsh’s 
translation, Christian Examiner, xviii, 167; Hagenbach, 
History of the Church in the 18th and 19th Centuries, 
translated by Hurst, vol. ii, lectures i-y. 

Herdman (prop. "P15, a tender of oxen; in dis- 
tinction from M317, a feeder of sheep; but practically 
the two occupations were generally united). From the 
earliest times the Hebrews were a pastoral people. 
Abraham and his sons were masters of herds and flocks, 
and were regulated in their moyements very much by a 
regard to the necessities of their cattle, in which their 
wealth almost entirely consisted. In Egypt the Israel- 
ites were known as keepers of cattle. When they left 
Egypt, they, notwithstanding the oppressions to which 
they had been subjected, took with them “flocks and 
herds” (Exod. xii, 88); and though during their wan- 
derings in the wilderness their stock was in all probabil- 
ity greatly reduced, before they entered Canaan they 
had so replenished it by their conquests in the pastoral 
regions beyond Jordan that they took with them a 
goodly number of animals wherewith to begin their new 
life in the land that had been promised them. Of that 
land large tracts were suited for pasturage; certain of 
the tribes were almost exclusively devoted to pastoral 
occupations; and traces of a nomadic life among other 
tribes than those settled on the east of the Jordan are 
found even as late as the time of the monarchy (compare 
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__ The pastoral life has always had a charm for the 
Shemitic peoples; and among them, as well as among 
other nations, it has always been held in honor. In the 
open and spacious fields bordering on the Jordan and in 
the hill country of Palestine it is a life of comparative 
ease and of great independence even in the present day ; 
men possessed of flocks and herds become quietly and 
gradually rich without any severe exertion or anxiety; 
and but for feuds among themselves, the oppression of 
superiors, and the predatory tendency of their less re- 
spectable neighbors, their life might flow on in an al- 
most unbroken tranquillity. The wealth of sheiks and 
emirs is measured chiefly by the number of their flocks 
and herds; and men who would count it an intolerable 
indignity to be constrained to engage in any handicraft | 
occupation, or even in mercantile adventure, fulfil with 
pride and satisfaction the duties which their pastoral 
life imposes upon them. It was the same in ancient 
times, Job’s substance consisted chiefly of cattle, his 
wealth in which made him the greatest of all the men 
of the East (i, 3). The first two kings of Israel, Saul | 
and David, came from “ following the herd” to ascend 
the throne (1 Sam. ix; xi, 5; Psa. Ixxviii, 70). Men 
“very great,” like Nabal, derived their riches from their 
flocks, and themselves superintended the operations con- 
nected with the care of them (1 Sam. xxv, 2 sq.).  Ab- 
salom, the prince of Israel, had a sheep-farm, and per- 
sonally occupied himself with its duties (2 Sam, xiii, 23). 
Mesha, king of Moab, was “a sheepmaster” (73, 2 
Kings iii,4). The daughters of chiefs and wealthy pro- 
prietors did not think it beneath them to tend the flocks 
and herds of their family (Gen. xxix, 9 [comp. xxiv, 15, 
19]; Exod. ii, 16; comp. Homer, //. vi, 423; Odys. xii, 
121; xiii, 221; Varro, De Re Rust. ii, 1). The proudest | 
title of the kings of Israel was that of shepherds of the 
people (Jer. xxiii, 4; Ezek. xxxiv, 2, ete.; comp. zoupé- 
vec Aqwy in Homer and Hesiod, passim, and Plato, De 
Rep. iv, 14, p. 440, D.), and God himself condescended 
to be addressed as the Shepherd of Israel (Psa. lxxx, 1), | 
and was trusted in by his pious servants as their shep- 
herd (Psa. xxiii, 1). In later times the title of shep- 
herd was given to the teachers and leaders of the syna- 
gogues, who were called D°0275 (Lightfoot, Hor, Heb. | 
in Matt. iv, 23); but this was unknown to the times be- | 
fore Christ. 

By the wealthier proprietors their flocks and herds 
were placed under the charge of servants, who bore the 
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oops. These were sometimes armed with weapons, 
to protect themselves and their charge from robbers or 
wild beasts; though, if we may judge from the. case of 
David, their furniture in this respect was of the simplest 
description, Usually they carried with them a staff 
Opa Daw) furnished with a crook, which might be 
used for catching an animal by the foot; those who had 
the charge of oxen carried with them a sharper instru- 
ment (Judg. iii, 31; 1 Sam. xiii,21). See Goan. They 
had also a wallet or small bag (2427, wijoa) in which 
to carry provisions, ammunition, or any easily portable 
article (1 Sam. xvii, 40, 43; Psa. xxiii, 4; Micah vii, 14; 
Matt. x, 10; Luke ix, 3, 10). Their dress consisted 
principally of a cloak or mantle (the burnis of the 
modern Arabs) in which they could wrap the entire 
body (Jer, xliii, 12). For food they were obliged to be 
contented with the plainest fare, and often were reduced 
to the last extremities (Amos vii, 14; Luke xv, 15). 
Their wages consisted of a portion of the produce, espe- 
cially of the milk of the flock (Gen. xxx, 32 sq.; 1 Cor. 
ix, 7). That they cultivated music is not unlikely, 


| though it hardly follows from 1 Sam, xvi, 18, for Da- 


yid’s case may have been exceptional; in all countries 
and times, however, music has been associated with the 


pastoral life. When the servants belonging to one mas- 


ter existed in any number, they were placed under a 
chief (MIP “WW, Gen. xlvii, 6; aoyeroyzjy, 1 Pet. v, 
4); and under the monarchy there was a royal officer 
who bore the title of ps4 “ZN, “chief of the herds- 


| men” (1 Sam. xxi, 7; compare 1 Chron, xxvii, 29, and 


“magister regii pecoris,” Livy, i, 4). 

The animals placed under the care of these herdsmen 
were chicfly sheep and goats; but besides these there 
were also neat cattle, asses, camels, and in later times 
swine, It would seem that the keeping of the animals 
last named was the lowest grade in the pastoral life 
(Luke xy, 15); and probably the keeping of sheep and 
goats was held to be the highest, as that of horses is 
among the Arabs in the present day (Niebuhr, A rabie, 
i, 226). The herdsman led his charge into the open 


| pasture-land, where they could freely roam and find 


abundant supply of food; the neat cattle were conducted 
to the richer pastures, such as those of Bashan, while 
the sheep, goats, and camels found sufficient sustenance 
from the scantier herbage of the more rocky and arid 
parts of Palestine, provided there was a supply of wa- 
ter. While in the fields the herdsmen lived in tents 
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and there were folds (mings, Numb. xxxii, 16; 2 Sam. 
vii, 8; Zeph. ii, 6), and apparently in some cases tents 
(2">AR, 2 Chron, xiv, 15) for the cattle. Watch-tow- 
ers were also erected, whence the shepherd could desery 
any coming danger to his charge; and vigilance in this 
respect was one of the shepherd’s chief virtues (Mic. iv, 
8; Nah. iii, 18; Luke ii, 8). If any of the cattle wan- 
dered he was bound to follow them, and leave no means 
untried to recover them (Ezek. xxxiv, 12; Luke xv, 5) ; 
and harsh masters were apt to require at their servants’ 
hands any loss they might have sustained, either by the 
wandering of the cattle or the ravages of wild beasts 
(Gen. xxxi, 38 sq.), a tendency on which a partial check 
was placed by the law, that if it was torn by beasts, and 
the pieces could be produced, the person in whose charge 
it was should not be required to make restitution (Exod. 
xxii, 13; comp. Amos iii, 12). To assist them in both 
watching and defending the flocks, and in recovering 
any that had strayed, shepherds had dogs (Job xxx, 1), 
az have the modern Arabs; not, however, “like those 
in other lands, fine, faithful fellows, the friend and com- 
panion of their masters . . . but a mean, sinister, ill- 
conditioned generation, kept at a distance, kicked about, 
and half starved, with nothing noble or attractive about 
them” (Thomson, Land and Book, i, 301), a description 
which fully suits Job’s disparaging comparison. The 
tlocks and herds were regularly counted (Lev. xxvii, 32; 
Jer. xxxiii, 13), as in Egypt (Wilkinson, ii, 177). 

The pastures to which the herdsmen conducted their 
flocks were called Mix, the places without, the country, 
the desert (Job v, 10; xviii, 17; Prov. viii, 26; compare 
tEw ey éonpore, Mark i, 45); also MIN} (Jer. xxv, 37; 
Amos i, 2), "'772 3 (Psa. Ixv, 13; Jer. ix, 9, ete.), 3 
(1 Sam. vii, 8; Hos. ix, 13, ete.), aT. (Psa. Ixv, 13; 
Isa. xlii, 11; Jer. xxiii, 10; Joel ii, 22, etc.). In sum- 
mer the modern nomades seek the northern and more 
hilly regions, in winter they betake themselves to the 
south and to the plain country (D’Arvieux, iii, 315; v, 
428) ; and probably the same usage prevailed among 
the Hebrews. In leading out the flocks the shepherd 
went before them, and they followed him obedient to 
his call; a practice from which our Saviour draws a 
touching illustration of the intimate relation between 
him and his people (John x, 4). The young and the 
sickly of the flock the shepherd would take in his arms 
and carry, and he was careful to adapt the rate of ad- 
vance to the condition and capacity of the feebler or 
burdened portion of his charge, a practice which again 
gives occasion for a beautiful illustration of God’s care 
for his people (Isa. x], 11; comp. Gen. xxxiii, 13). These 
usages still prevail in Palestine, and have often been 
described by travellers; one of the most graphic de- 
sreiptions is that given by Mr. Thomson (Land and 
Book, i, 301 sq.; compare Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 
322). As the Jews advanced in commercial wealth the 
office of shepherd diminished in importance and dignity. 
Among the later Jews the shepherd of a small flock was 
precluded from bearing witness, on the ground that, as 
such fed their flocks on the pastures of others, they were 
infected with dishonesty (Maimon. in Demai, ii, 8). 
See SHEPHERD, 


He’res, part of the name of two places, different in 
the Hebrew. See also Kir-Heres; Towaru-Heres, 

1. Har-Crires (O3N735. mountain of the sun; 
Sept. ro do0¢ ro dcoakwédne,Vulg. mons Hares, quod in- 
terpretatur testateceus, i. e. of tiles; Auth. Vers. “mount 
Heres”), a city (in the valley, according to the text, 
but in a part of Mt. Ephraim, according to the name) 
of Dan, near Aijalon, of which the Amorites retained pos- 
session (Judg.i,35). It was probably situated on some 
eminence bordering the present Merj Ibn-Omeir on the 
east, possibly near the site of Emmaus or Nicopolis. 
We may even hazard the conjecture that it was iden- 


(min puiv, Song of Sol. i, 8; Isa. xxxviii, 12; Jer. vi, 3), | 


tical with Mt. Jearim 
i. e. Chesalon (q. v.). i. 

2. Irn HA-Héres (O70 79, city of destruction ; 
Sept. wdduc aoedeK v. IF. axepec ; ‘Vulg. civitas solis, evi- 
dently reading OAM "2, city of the sun), a name that 
occurs only in the disputed passage Isa. xix, 18, where 


most MSS. and editions, as also the versions of Aquila, 


Theodotion, the Syriac, and the English, read, one (ot 
these five cities) shall be called The city of destruction, i. 


e. in the idiom of Isaiah, one of these cities shall be de- _ 


stroyed, @ signification (from D071, to tear down) for 
which Iken (Dissert. phil. crit. 16) contends, The Jews 


of Palestine, who approved this reading, referred it to 


Leontopolis and its temple, which they abhorred, and 
the destruction of which they supposed to be here pre- 


‘dicted. But instead of OM, heres, the more probable 


reading is O7M, cheres, which is read in sixteen MSS. 
and some editions, and is expressed by the Sept. (Com- 
plut.), Symmachus, Vulgate, Saadias, and the margin of 
the English version, and has also the testimony of the 
Talmudists (Menachoth, fol. 110, A.). If we follow the 
certain and ascertained usus loquendi, this latter denotes 
city of the sun, i. e. Heliopolis in Egypt, elsewhere call- 
ed Beth-Shemesh, and On. The Arabic meaning of the 
term is to defend, to preserve, and the passage may be 
rendered, one shall be called A city preserved, 1. e. one 
of those five cities shall be preserved. (See Gesenius, 
Comment. ad loc.) Whichever interpretation may be 
chosen, this reading is to be preferred to the other. 
See IR-HA-HERES. 

He’resh (Heb. Che’resh, SM, silence ; Sept.’Apéc), 
one of the Levites that dwelt in the “villages of the 
Netophathites” near Jerusalem, on the return from Baby- 
lon (1 Chron. ix, 15). B.C. 536. 

Heresiarch, a leader in heresy, founder of a sect 
of heretics. See HERESY. 

Heresy, in theology, is any doctrine containing 
Christian elements, but along with them others subver- 
sive of Christian truth. : 

I. Origin and early Use of the Word.—The word ai- 
peoce (heresis) originally meant simply choice (e. g. of 
a set of opinions); later, it was applied to the opinions 
themselves; last of all, to the sect maintaining them. 
“Philosophy was in Greece the great object which di- 
vided the opinions and judgments of men; and hence 
the term heresy, being most frequently applied to the 
adoption of this or that particular dogma, came by an 
easy, transition to signify the sect or school in which 
that dogma was maintained;” e. g. the heresy of the Sto- 
ics, of the Peripatetics, and Epicureans. Josephus also 
speaks of the three heresies (atpécetc, sects, Ant. xii, 5,9 
= prog0giat, xviii, 1, 2) of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes. In the historical part of the New Testa- 
ment, the word denotes a sect or party, whether good or 
bad (Acts v, 17; xv, 5; xxiv, 5; xxvi, 5; xxviii, 22); 
In Acts xxvi, 4, 5, St. Paul, in defending himself before 
king Agrippa, uses the same term, when it was mani- 
festly his design to exalt the party to which he had be- 
longed, and to give their-system the preference over ey- 
ery other system of Judaism, both with regard to sound- 
ness of doctrine and purity of morals. In the Epistles 
the word occurs in a somewhat different sense. Paul, 
in Gal. v, 20, puts aiofoete, heresies, in the list of crimes 
with uncleanness, seditions (¢:yooraciat), ete. In 1 Cor. 
xi, 19 (there must also be heresies among you), he uses 
it apparently to denote schisms or divisions in the 
Church. In Tit. iti, 10 he comes near to the later sense; 
the “heretical person” appears to be one given over to 
a self-chosen and divergent form of belief and practice. 
John Wesley says: “ Heresy is not in all the Bible taken 
for ‘an error in fundamentals’ or in any thing else, nor 
schism for any separation made from the outward com- 
munion of others. Both heresy and schism, in the mod- 
ern sense of the words, are sins that the Scripture knows 
nothing of” (Works, N. Y, edit. vii, 286), In the early 
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was equally designated as a heretic. Thus, by degrees, 
it came to be restricted to those who professed Chris- 
tianity, but professed it erroneously ; and in later times, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as defined by the Council 
of Nice, was almost the only test which decided the or- 
thodoxy or the heresy of a Christian. Differences upon 
minor points were then described by the milder term of 
schism; and the distinction seems to haye been made, 
that unity of faith might be maintained, though schism 
existed; but if the unity of faith was violated, the vio- 
lator of it was a heretic.’ In general, in the early 
Church, all who did not hold what was called the Cath- 
olic faith (the orthodox) were called heretics. At a very 
early period the notion of wilful and immoral perversity 
began to be attached to heresy, and thus we may account 
for the severe and violent language used against here- 
tics. “Charges, indeed, or insinuations of the grossest 
impurities are sometimes thrown out by the orthodox 
writers against the early heretics; but we are bound to 
receive them with great caution, because the answers 
which may haye been given to them are lost, and be- 
cause they are not generally justified by any authentic 
records which we possess respecting the lives of those 
heretics. The truth appears to be this, that some fla- 
grant immoralities were notoriously perpetrated by some 
of the wildest among their sects, and that these have 
given coloring to the charges which have been thrown 
upon them too indiscriminately. But, whatsoever un- 
certainty may rest on this inquiry, it cannot be disputed, 
first, that the apostolical fathers, following the footsteps 
of the apostles themselves, regarded with great jealousy 
the birth and growth of erroneous opinions; and next, 
that they did not authorize, either by instruction or ex- 
ample, any severity on the persons of those in error. 
They opposed it by their reasoning and their eloquence, 
and they avoided its contagion by removing from their 
communion those who persisted in it; but they were 
also mindful that within these limits was confined the 
power which the Church received from the apostles who 
founded it over the spiritual disobedience of its mem- 
bers” (Waddington, History of the Church, ch. v, p. 59). 
II. Relations of Heresy to the Church and to Doctrine. 
—* Heresies, like sin, all spring from the natural man ; 
but they first make their appearance in opposition to 
the revealed truth, and thus presuppose its existence, as 
the fall of Adam implies a previous state of innocence. 
There are religious errors, indeed, to any extent out of 
Christianity, but no heresies in the theological sense. 
These errors become heresies only when they come into 
contact, at least outwardly, with revealed truth and with 
the life of the Church. They consist essentially in the 
conscious or unconscious reaction of unsubdued Juda- 
ism or heathenism against the new creation of the Gos- 
pel. Heresy is the distortion or caricature of the orig- 
inal Christian truth. But as God in his wonderful wis- 
dom ean bring good out of all evil, and has more than 
compensated for the loss of the first Adam by the resur- 
rection of the second, so must all heresies in the end 
only condemn themselves, and serve the more fully to 
establish the truth. The New-Testament Scriptures 
themselves are in a great measure the result of a firm 
resistance to the distortions and corruptions to which 
the Christian religion was exposed from the first. Nay, 
we may say that every dogma of the Church, every doe- 
trine fixed by her symbols, is a victory over a corre- 
sponding error, and in a certain sense owes to the error, 
not, indeed, its substance, which comes from God, but 
assuredly its logical completeness and scientific form. 
Heresies, therefore, belong to the process by which the 
Christian truth, received in simple faith, becomes clear- 
ly defined as an object of knowledge. They are the 
nesrtive occasions, the challenges, for the Chureh to de- 
fend her views of truth, and to set them forth in com- 
plete scientific form” (Schaff, Apostolic Church, § 165). 
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Heresy and Schism.—* Near akin to heresy 
of schism or Church division, which, however, primarily 


of the Church, and does not necessarily include depart- 
ure from her orthodoxy. . . Thus the Ebionites, Gnos- 
tics, and Arians were heretics; the Montanists, Nova- 


tians, and Donatists, schismatics. By the standard of | 


the Roman Church, the Greek Church is only schismat- 
ic, the Protestant both heretical and schismatic. Of 
course, in different branches of the Church . . there are 


different views of heresy and truth, heterodoxy and or- 


thodoxy, and likewise of schism and sect” (Schaff, A post. 
Church, § 165), “ Heresy, as distinguished from schism, 
consists in the adoption of opinions and practices con- 
trary to the articles and practices of any particular 
church, whereas schism is secession from that church, 
the renouncing allegiance to its government, or forming 
parties within it; for surely Paul (in 1 Cor. and else- 


where) censures men as causing divisions who did not: 


openly renounce allegiance. Neither schism nor her- 
esy, then, is properly an offence against the Church uni- 
versal, but against some particular Church, and by its 


own members. On the same principle, no Church can be — 


properly called either heretic or schismatic; for church- 
es, being independent establishments, may indeed con- 
sult each other, but if they cannot agree, the guilt of 
that Church which is in error is neither schism nor her- 


esy, but corrupt faith or bigoted narrowness. Accord-/ 


ingly, our Reformers, whilst they characterize the Rom- 
ish Church as one that has erred, have very properly 
avoided the misapplication of the terms ‘schismatic’ 
and ‘heretic’ to it. Nevertheless, if a Church has been 
formed by the secession of members from another Church, 
on disagreement of principles, each seceder is both a 
schismatic and a heretic because of his former connec- 
tion; but the crime does not attach to the Church so 
formed, and accordingly is not entailed on succeeding 
members who naturally spring up in it. If the schism 
was founded in error, the guilt of error would always 
attach to it and its members, but not that of schism or 
heresy. He who is convinced that his Church is essen- 
tially in error is bound to secede; but, like the cireum- 
stances which may be supposed to justify the subject of 
any realm in renouncing his country and withdrawing 
his allegiance, the plea should be long, and seriously, and 
conscientiously weighed; but with respect to distinct 
churches, as they can form alliances, so they can secede 
from this alliance without being guilty of any crime. 
So far from the separation between the Romish and 
Protestant churches having anything of the character 
of schism or heresy in it, the Church of England (sup- 
posing the Church of Rome not to have needed any re- 
form) would haye been justified in renouncing its asso- 
ciation with it simply on the ground of expediency” 
(Hinds, Larly Christian Church). 4 

Ill. List of the principal Early Heresies.—The fol- 
lowing list includes the chief heresies of the first six 
centuries; each will be found in its alphabetical place in 
this Cyclopedia: Century I. Nazarenes, who advocated 
the observance of the Jewish law by the worshippers 
of Christ. Simonians, followers of Simon Magus, who 
prided themselves in a superior degree of knowledge, 
and maintained that the world was created by angels, 
denied the resurrection, etc. Nicolaitanes, followers of 
Nicolaus of Antioch. Cerinthians and Ebionites, follow- 
ers of Cerinthus and Ebion, who denied the divinity of 
Christ, and adopted the principles of Gnosticism. Many 
of them were Millenarians. Century IJ. Elcesaites, the 
follawers of Elxai or Elcesai, who only partially admit- 
ted the Christian religion, and whose tenets were most- 
ly of philosophic origin. Gnostics, so called from their 
pretences to yy@oue, superior knowledge: this seems to 
have been the general name of all heretics. (1.) Among 
Syrian Gnostics were the followers of Saturninus, who 
adopted the notion of two principles reigning over the 
world, assumed the evil nature of matter, denied the re- 
ality of Christ’s human body, ete. Bardesanians : their 
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principles resembled those of Saturninus. | Tatianists 
and Eneratit, who boasted of an extraordinary conti- 
nence, condemned marriage, etc. Apotactici, who, in 
addition to the opinions of the Tatianists, renounced 
property, etc., and asserted that any who lived in the 
marriage state were incapable of salvation, (2.) Gnos- 
tics of Asia Minor. Cerdonians, who held two contra- 
ry principles, denied the resurrection, despised the au- 
thority of the Old Testament, and rejected the Gospels. 
Marcionites, who resembled the Cerdonians, and in ad- 
(ition admitted two Gods, asserted that the Saviour’s 
body was a phantasm, ete. The followers of Lucian and 
Apelles may be classed among the Marcionites. (3.) 
Among Egyptian Gnostics were the Basilidians, follow- 
ers of Basilides, who espoused the heresies of Simon Ma- 
gus, and admitted the fundamental point on which the 
whole of the hypotheses then prevalent may be said to 
hinge, namely, that the world had been created, not by 
the immediate operation of the divine being, but by the 
agency of xons. Carpocratians, Antitacte, Adamites, 
Prodicians, the followers of Secundus, Ptolemy, Marcus, 
Colobarsus, and Heracleon. (4.) /nferior sects of Gnos- 
tics—Sethians, Cainites, Ophites. 

Heresies not of Oriental origin: Patripassians, whose 
principal leader was Praxeas; Melchizedechians, under 
Theodotus and Artemon; Hermogenians, Montanists, 
Chiliasts or Millenarians. 
ans, the Hieracites, the Patripassians, under Noétus and 
Sabellius; heresy of Beryllus; Paulianists, under Paul 
of Samosata, Novatians, under Novatus and Novatian ; 
the Monarchici, the Arabici, the Aquarians, the Origen- 
ists. Century IV, The Arians, Colluthians, Macedoni- 
ans, Agnoéte, Apollinarians, Collyridians, Seleucians, 
Anthropomorphites, Jovinianists, Messalians, Timothe 
ans, Priscillianists, Photinians, Donatists, Messalians, 
Bonosians. Century V. The Pelagians, Nestorians, Eu- 
tychians, Theopaschites. Century VI. The Aphtharto- 
docet, Severiani, Currupticolee, Monothelites. 

IV. Punishment of Heresy.—Soon after the triumph 
of Christianity over paganism, and its establishment by 
the State, the laws became very severe against heretics. 
Those of the State, made by the Christian emperors 
from the time of Constantine, are comprised under one 
title, De Hereticis, in the Theodosian code. (See be- 
low.) The principal are the note of infamy affixed to 
all heretics in common; commerce forbidden to be held 
with them; privation of all offices of dignity and profit; 
disqualification to dispose of their property by will, or 
to receive property; pecuniary mulcts; proscription and 
banishment; corporal punishment, such as scourging. 
Heretics were forbidden to hold public disputations; to 
propagate their opinions; their children could not in- 
herit patrimony, unless they returned to the Church, 
ete. The laws of the Church consisted in pronouncing 
formal anathema, or excommunication, against them; 
forbidding them to enter the church, so much as to hear 
sermons or the reading of the Scriptures (this was but 
partially observed); the prohibition of all persons, un- 
der pain of excommunication, to join with them in any 
religious exercises; the enjoining that none should eat 
or conyerse familiarly with them, or contract affinity 
with them; their names were to be struck out of the 
diptychs; and their testimony was not to be received in 
any ecclesiastical cause (Bingham, Orig. Hecles. vol. ii). 
Augustine’s view of heresy is deserving of special no- 
tice, as it forms the basis of the doctrine and practice of 
the Middle Ages. In De Civit. Dei, xviii, 51, he says; 
“Qui ergo in ecclesia morbidum aliquid pravumque sa- 
plunt, s¢ correpti, ut sanum rectumque sapiant, resis- 
(unt contumaciter, suaque pestifera et mortifera dogmata 
emendare nolunt, sed defensare persistunt, heretici jiunt, 
et foras exeuntes habentur in exercentibus inimicis.” The 
earlier fathers of the Church had steadily refused using 
force in opposing heresy (Hilarius, Pictav. ad Constant. 
i, 2 and 7; contr. Auzent. lib. init.; Athanasius, Hist. 
Arian. § 33), and at most permitted the secular powers 
to interfere to prevent the organization of heretical com- 
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munities (Chrysost. Homil. 29, 46, in Matth.), and even 
this was often censured (see Socrates, Hist. Kecles. vi, 19, _ 
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where it is said that the misfortunes which befel Chry- 
sostom were by many considered as a punishment for 
his having caused churches belonging to the Quarto~ 
decimani and Noyatians of Asia to be taken away from 
them and closed). Augustine, on the contrary (Retrac- 
tat. ii, c. 5; ep. 98, ad Vincentium, § 17; ep. 185, ad Bo- 
nifac. § 21; Opus. imperf. 2, 2), basing himself on the 
passage Luke xiv, 23 (cogite intrare, etc.), completely 
reversed his former opinion that heretics and schismat- 
ics were not to be brought back by the aid of secular 
power, and stated explicitly, as a fundamental princi- 
ple, that “damnata heresis ab episcopis non adhuc ex- 
uminanda, sed coercenda est potestatibus Christianis.” 
He only rejects the infliction of capital punishment, yet 
more on account of the general opposition of the ancient 
Church to this mode of punishment than from leniency 
towards heresy. It is, consequently, not strange if even 
this protest against the execution of heretics came sub- 
sequently to be disregarded, and the punishment even 
approved (see Leo M. ep. 15, ad Turribium ; Hieronymus, 
ep. 87, ad Bipar.). In the Middle Ages we find the 
Roman Church, on the one hand, condemning capital 
punishment by its canon law, and at the same time de- 
manding the application of this punishment to heretics 
from the secular law. Julian the Apostate had long be- 
fore reproached the Christians of his time for persecuting 
heretics by force (ep. 52, and ap. Cyrill. c. Julianum VT). 
As to the principles which guided the conduct of the 
secular powers towards heretics, we find that it wavered 
long between an entire liberty in establishing sects, sub- 
mitting them to mere police regulations, restricting 
them in the carrying out of their system of worship, 
depriving them of some political rights and privileges, 
formally prohibiting them, and finally punishing them as 
criminals. Through all these variations the fundament- 
al principle was adhered to that the secular power pos- 
sesses in general the right to punish, repress, or extir- 
pate heresy. Hesitation is shown only in the mode of 
applying this principle, not in the principle itself. More- 
over, the exercise of this right was in no way subject to 
the decision of the Church, and the secular power could 
by itself decide whether and how far a certain heresy 
should be tolerated—a right which the states retained 
without opposition until the Middle Ages. The numer- 
ous laws contained in the Codex Theodosianus, xvi, tit. 
v, De Hereticis, to which we may add xvi, tit. i, 2, 3, 
are the principal sources for the history of the laws con- 
cerning sects in antiquity. History shows us that in 
the use of compulsion and punishments against heretics 
the secular power anticipated the wishes of the Church, 
doing more than the latter was at first disposed to ap- 
prove. Julian the Apostate granted full freedom to her- 
etics with a view to injure the Church. Augustine first 
succeeded, in the 5th century, in establishing an agree- 
ment between Church and State on this question, yet 
without contesting the right of the State to use its in- 
dependent authority. This is proved by Justinian’s Jn- 
stitutes (compare cod. i, tit. 5), which interfere directly 
with the private rights of heretics ; and in case of mixed 
marriages, they order, regardless of the patria potestas, 
that the children shall be brought up in the orthodox 
faith (cod. i, tit. 5; i, 18). 

In the Middle Ages the notion of heresy and of its 
relations to the Church and the State acquired a further 
development. At one time, in view of the authority of 
the pope in matters of faith and of the doctrine of fides 
implicita et explicita, the notion of heresy was so modi- 
fied that the act of disobedience to the pope in refusing 
to accept or reject sume distinction according to his 
command, was considered almost as its worst and most 
important feature. The Scholastics treated the doctrine 
concerning heresy scientifically. Finally the Church 
came to deny to the State the right to tolerate any her- 
esy it had condemned. It even compelled the secular 
powers to repress and extirpate heresy according to its 
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di ctates by threats of ecclesiastical censure, by inviting | 
invasion and revolution in case of resistance, and by 


commanding the application of secular punishments, 
such as the sequestration of property, and the depriva- 
tion of all civil and political rights, as was especially 
done by Innocent III. Nevertheless, the Church con- 
tinued in the practice, whenever it handed over con- 
demned heretics to the secular powers for punishment, 
of requesting that no penalty should be inflicted on them 
which might endanger their lives; but this was a mere 
formality, and so far from being made in earnest that 
the Church itself made the allowableness of such pun- 
ishment one of its dogmas. Thus Leo X, in his bull 
against Luther, in 1520, condemns, among other propo- 
sitions, that which says that Heredicos comburere est con- 
tra voluntatem Spiritus (art. 35), and recommended the 
use of such punishment himself. About the same time, 
a special form of proceedings was adopted against her- 
etics, and their persecution was rendered regular and 
systematic by the establishment of the /nguisition (q. 
y.). Thus, in course of time, a number of secular penal- 
ties came to be considered as inevitably connected with 
ecclesiastical condemnation, and were even pronounced 
against heretics by the Church itself without further 
formalities. The Church, whenever any individual sus- 
pected of heresy recanted, or made his peace with the 
Church, declared him (in full court, after a public abju- 
ration) released either partially or fully from the eccle- 
siastical and secular punishment he had ipso facto in- 
curred. ‘This implied the right of still intlicting these 
punishments after the reconciliation (which was espe- 
cially done in the cases of sequestration of property, 
deprivation of civil or ecclesiastical offices, and degrada- 
tion, while a return to heresy after recantation was to 
be punished by death). See the provisions of the Can- 
on Law as found in_X. de heretic. v, tit. 7; ¢. 49; X. de 
sentent. excommun. v, 39; tit. de Her. in VI°, v, 2; De 
heret. in Clement. y, 3; De heret. in Extravag. comm. 


y, 3; and comp. the Liber septimus, v, 3, 4. and the laws ! 


against heretics of the emperor Frederick II, which are 
connected with the ecclesiastical laws (in Pertz, Monwm. 
ii, 244, 287, 288, 327, 328) ; and the regulations concern= 
ing mixed marriages and the marriage of heretics. All 
these are yet considered by the Roman Catholic Church 
as having the force of law, though, under present cir- 
cumstances, they are not enforced (comp. Benedict XIV, 
De synod. Dioce. vi, 5; ix, 14, 3; xiii, 24, 21). 

Even in the 18th century Muratori defended the as- 
sertion that the secular power is bound to enforce the 
most severe secular penalties against heretics (De inge- 
niorum moderatione in religiones negotio, ii, 7 SQ.)> | un 
the beginning of the 19th century, pending the nego- 
tiations for the crowning of Napoleon I, pope Pius V il 
declared that he could not set foot in a country in which 
the law recognised the freedom of worship of the different 
religions. The same pope wrote in 1805 to his nuncio 
at Vienna, “The Church has not only sought to pre- 
vent heretics from using the properties of the Church, 
but has also established, as the punishment for the sin 
of heresy, the sequestration of private property, in ¢. 10, 
X. d. heret. (v,7), of principalities, and of feudal tenures, 
in c. 16, eod.; the latter law contains the canonical rule 
that the subjects of a heretical prince are free from all 
oaths of fealty as well as from all fidelity and obedience 
to him; and there is none at all acquainted with history 
but knows the decrees of deposition issued by popes and 
councils against obstinately heretical princes. Yet we 
find ourselves now in times of such misfortune and hu- 
miliation for the bride of Christ that the Church is not 
only unable to enforce these, its holiest maxims, against 
the rebellious enemies of the faith, with the firmness with 
which they should be, but it even cannot proclaim them 
openly without danger. Yet, if it cannot a its right 
in depriving heretics of their estates, it may,” etc. With 
this may be compared the permission granted in an- 
ticipation, in 1724 (Bullar. Propagande, ii, 54, 56), to 
the Ruthenes, in case of conversion, to take possession 


of the properties they had lost by their apostasy ; the 


of the Protestants from Salzburg (Bull. Propag. ii, 246) ; 
and many things happening every day in strictly Ro- 
man Catholic countries, under the eyes of the Roman 
See. Quite recently, Philippi, in his Canon Law, hon- 
estly acknowledged the validity of the old laws against 
heretics, and asserted their correctness. Even now, in 
all countries where the secular power has not put an 
end to this, the bishops promise, in taking the oath of 
obedience to the pope, hwreticos, schismaticos, et rebelles 
eidem Domino nostro vel successoribus predictis pro posse 
persequar et impugnabo. Yet the Roman See has re- 
nounced, since Sept. 17, 1824, the use of the expression 
of “ Protestant heretics” in its official acts; and it has 
even admitted that, under the pressure of existing cir- 
cumstances, the civil powers may be forgiven {for toler- 
ating heretics in their states! Still, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, the Roman See is prepared to apply 
again the old laws, which are merely temporarily sus- 
pended in some countries, but in nowise repealed. ; 

Governments, however, naturally take a different view 
of these laws. The secular power, even while it freed 
itself from its absolute subjection to the Church, still 
continued to persecute in various ways the Protestants 
whom the Church denounced as heretics. We even see 
them deprived under Louis XTV of the right of emigra- 
tion; while, in refusing to recognise the validity of their 
marriage, the civil authorities showed themselves even 
more seyere than the Church. But, becoming wiser by 
experience, and taught by the general reaction which 
its measures provoked in the 18th century, the State 
has confined itself to interfering with heresy so far only 
as is necessary to promote public order and the material 
good of the State; thus claiming only the nght to re- 
press or expel those whose principles are opposed to the 
existence of government, or might create disorder, This 
right, of course, has been differently understood in dif- 
ferent countries according to local circumstances, and 
has eyen become a pretence for persecutions against de- 
nominations-which a milder construction of it would 
| not have deprived of the toleration of the State, as in 
| the persecution of dissidents in Sweden, ete. 

Let us now compare this practice of the Romish 
Church and of Roman Catholic states with the dogmat- 
ic theory of the Middle Ages. ‘Thomas Aquinas treats 
heresy as the opposite of faith, connecting it with mfi- 
delitas in communi and apostasia a fide. He treats 
schism, again, as opposed to charitas. He defines heresy 
as infidelitatis species pertinens ad eos, qui fidem Christ 
profitentur, sed ejus dogmata corrumpunt (1. c., qu. ii, art. 
i), yet (art. ii) he remarks at the same time that some 
holy fathers themselves erred in the early times of the 
Church on many points of faith. In art. ii he comes to 
the question whether heretics are to be tolerated. He 
asserts that they also have their use in the Church, as 
serving to prove its faith, and inducing it diligently to 
search the Scriptures, yet their usefulness in these re- 
spects is involuntary. Considered for themselves only, 
heretics “are not only deserving of being cut off from 
communion with the Church, but also with the world, 
by being put to death. But the Church must, in her 
mercy, first use all means of converting heretics, and 
only when it despairs of bringing them back must cut 
them off by excommunication, and then deliver them 
up to secular justice, which frees the world of them by 
condemnation to death.” He only admits of toleration 
towards heretics when persecution against them would 
be likely to injure the faithful. In this case he advises 
sparing the tares for the sake of the wheat. He further 
maintains that such heretics as repent may, on their 
first offense, be entirely pardoned, and all ecclesiastical 
and secular punishment remitted, but asserts that those 
who relapse, though they may be reconciled with the 
Church, must not be released from the sentence of death 
incurred, lest the bad example of their inconstancy might 
prove injurious to others. 


satisfaction manifested by the Church on the expulsion: 


Sse 
HERESY 
_ The Reformation protested against these doctrines. 
Luther, from the first, denounced all attempts to over- 
come heresy by sword and fire instead of the Word of 
God, and held that the civil power should leave her- 
etics to be dealt with by the Church. On this ground 
he opposed Carlstadt. Yet it was a fundamental prin- 
ciple with all the Reformers, that governments are bound 
to prevent blasphemy, to see that the people receive 
from the Church built on the Word of God the pure 
teaching of that word, and to prevent all attempts at 
creating sects. This led to the adoption of preventive 
measures in the place of the former penalties of contis- 
cation, bodily punishment, and death. ‘These preventive 
measures confined the heresy to the individual, and ex- 
tended as far as banishment, when no other means would 
avail. Luther admitted the use of secular punishment 
against heretics only.in exceptional cases, and then not 
on account of the heresy, but of the resulting disorders, 
Even then he considered banishment sufficient, except 
when incitations to revolution, ete., required more se- 
vere punishment, as was the case with the Anabaptists; 
yet he often declared against the application of capital 
punishment to such heretics. Zwingle took nearly the 
same stand as Luther on this point, yet was somewhat 
more inclined to the use of forcible means, The Ana- 
baptists were treated in a summary manner in Switz- 
erland. Calvin went further, and with his theocratic 
ideas considered the state as bound to treat heresy as 
blasphemy, and to punish it in the severest manner. 
His approbation and even instigation of the execution 
of Servetus gave rise to a.controversy on the question 
whether heresy might be punished with the sword (com- 
pare Calvini Defensis orthodoxe. fidet, ete.). Calvin’s 
views were attacked not only by Bolsec, but also by Cas- 
tellio, who, under the pseudonym of Martin Bellius, 
wrote on this occasion his De hwreticis (Magdeb. 1554), 
quoting against,Calyin the opinions of Luther and of 
Brentius. Liilius Socinus, in his Dialogus inter Calvinum 
et Vaticanum (1554), also advocated toleration. Among 
all the German theologians, Melancthon alone sided with 
Calvin, consistently with the views (Corp. Ref. ii, 18, 
an, 1630; and iii, 195, an. 1536) which he had long pre- 
viously defended against the more moderate views of 
Brentius (see Hartmann and Jiiger, Johann Brenz, i, 299 
Sq. )- 

In England, in the first year of queen Elizabeth, an 
act of Parliament was passed to enable persons to try 
heretics, and the following directions were given for 
their guidance: “And such persons to whom the queen 
shall by letters patent under the great seal give author- 
ity to execute any jurisdiction spiritual, shall not in any 
wise have power to adjudge any matter or cause to be 
heresy, but only such as heretofore have been adjudged 
to be heresy, by the authority of the canonical Scriptures, 
or by some of the first four general councils, or by any other 
general council wherein the same was declared heresy by 
the express and plain words of the said canonical Serip- 
tures, or such as hereafter shall be judged or determined 
to be heresy by the high court of Parliament, with the 
assent of the clergy in their convocation.” “This stat- 
ute continued practically in force, with certain modifi- 
cations, till the 29 Charles I, c.9, since which time her- 
esy has been left entirely to the cognizance of the ec- 
clesiastical courts; but, as there is no statute defining in 
what heresy consists, and as, moreover, much of the ju- 
tisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts has been withdrawn 
by the various toleration acts; and, above all, as the ef- 
feet of various recent decisions has been to widen almost 
indefinitely the construction of the doctrinal formularies 
of the English Church, it may now be said that the ju- 
risiliction of these courts in matters of heresy is practi- 
cally limited to preventing ministers of the Established 
Church from preaching in opposition to the doctrine 
and the articles of the establishment, from which they 
derive their emoluments, and that, even in determining 
what is to be considered contrary to the articles, a large 
toleration has been juridically established. See the re- 


cent trial of Dr. Rowland Williams, and the jud; 
given by Dr. Lushington in the Court of Arches” (' 
bers, Cyclopedia, 8. v.). 
erally, in the 19th century, deny the power of the State 
to punish heresy. The Roman Church retains its old 
theories upon the subject, but its power is limited by the 
progress of civilization. See ToLuERATION. 

The history of the various heresies is given, with 
more or less fulness, in the Church histories. Walch’s 
Entw. einer vollstind. Historie d. Ketzereien, etc. (1762— 
1785, 11 vols.), gives a history of doctrines and heresies 
(so-called) up to the 9th century. “As a history of her- 
esies, divisions, and religious controversies, it is still in- 
dispensable. Walch is free from polemic zeal, and bent 
upon the critical and pragmatic representation of his 
subject, without sympathy or antipathy” (Schaff, A post. 
History, § 31). See also Lardner, History of the Here- 
tics of the first two Centuries, with additions by Hogg 
(Lond. 1780, 4to; and in Lardner, Works, 11 vols. 8vo) ; 
Fiissli, Kirchen-u.-Ketzerhistorien d. mittlern Zeit (Freft. 
1770-1774, 8 vols.) ; Baumgarten, Geschichte d. Religions- 
partheien (Halle, 1766, 4to). Professor Oehler com- 
menced in 1856 the publication of a Corpus Heresiolog- 
icum, designed to contain, in 8 vols., all the principal 
works on heresies, with notes and prolegomena. See 
also Burton, Enquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic 
Age (Bampton Lecture for 1829, 8vo) ; Campbell, Pre- 
liminary Diss. to Comm. on Four Gospels ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopddie, v, 468; Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, 
bk, iii, ch, iii, et al.; Cramp, Text-book of Popery, p. 252, 
480; Dorner, Person of Christ (Edinb. transl.),i,344; Ne- 
ander, History of Dogmas (Ryland’s transl.),i,16. See 
also HareTICO COMBURENDO; PERSECUTION; TOLER- 
ATION. ‘ 


Heretic. 


Heretics, Baptism by. When the line between 
the orthodox and the heretics [see Heresy | was clear- 
ly drawn in the early Church, the question whether 
baptism performed by heretics should be regarded as 
valid by the orthodox began to be mooted. It after- 
wards became of great moment, especially with regard 
to the claims of the Church of Rome. 


See Heresy. 


1. As early as the 3d century heretical baptism was : 


pronounced invalid. Clemens Alexandrinus calls it false 
and foreign (Stromat. 1,375). Tertullian declared that 
it was of no value (De Baptismo, cap. xv). “Cyprian, 
whose epistles afford the clearest information on this 
subject, followed Tertullian in rejecting baptism by her- 
etics as an inoperative mock baptism, and demanded 
that all heretics coming over to the Catholic Church be 
baptized (he would not say re-baptized). His position 
here was due to his High-Church exclusivism and his 
horror of schism, As the one Catholic Church is the 
sole repository of all grace, there can be no forgiveness 
of sins, no regeneration or communication of the Spirit, 
no salyation, therefore no valid sacraments, out of her 
bosom, So far he had logical consistency on his side. 
But, on the other hand, he departed from the objective 
view of the Church, as the Donatists afterwards did, in 
making the efficiency of the sacrament depend on the 
subjective holiness of the priest. ‘How can one conse- 
crate water, he asks, ‘who is himself unholy, and has 
not the Holy Ghost?’ He was followed by the North 
African Church, which, in several councils at Carthage 
in the years 255-6, rejected heretical baptism; and by 
the Church of Asia Minor, which had already acted on 
this view, and now, in the person of the Cappadocian 
bishop Firmilian, a disciple and venerator of the great: 
Origen, vigorously defended it against the intolerance 
of Rome. The Roman bishop Stephen (253-257) ap- 
peared for the opposite doctrme, on the ground of the an- 
cient practice of the Church. He offered no argument, 


but spoke with the consciousness of authority, and fol-” 


lowed a catholic instinct. He laid chief stress on the 
objective nature of the sacrament, che virtue of which 
depended neither on the officiating priest nor on the 


The Protestant churches gen- 


-do not rebaptize converts from Rome. 


been administered in the right form, to wit, in the name 
of the Trinity, or even of Christ alone; so that heretics 
coming into the Church needed only contirmation, or 
the ratification of baptism by the Holy Ghost. ‘Her- 
esy,’ says he, ‘ produees children and exposes them; and 
the Church takes up the exposed children, and nour- 
ishes them as her own, though she herself has not 
brought them forth.’ The doctrine of Cyprian was the 
more consistent from the churchly point of view, that 
of Stephen from the sacramental. The one preserved 
the principle of the exclusiveness of the Church, the 
other that of the objective force of the sacraments, even 
to the borders of the opus-operatum theory. Both were 
under the direction ofthe same hierarchical spirit, and 
the same hatred of heretics; but the Roman doctrine is, 
after all, a happy inconsistency of liberality, an inroad 
upon the principle of absolute exclusiveness, an invol- 
untary concession that baptism, and, with it, the remis- 
sion of sins, and regeneration, therefore salvation, are 
possible outside of Roman Catholicism, The contro- 
versy itself was conducted with great warmth. Ste- 
phen, though advocating the liberal view, showed the 
genuine papal arrogance and intolerance. He would not 
even admit to his presence the deputies of Cyprian, who 
brought him the decree of the African Synod, and called 
this bishop, who in every respect far excelled Stephen, 
and whom the Roman Church now venerates as one of 
her greatest saints, a ‘pseudo-Christum, pseudo - apos- 
tolum, et dolosum operarium.’ He broke off all inter- 
course with the African Church, as he had already done 
with the Asiatic. But Cyprian and Firmilian, nothing 
daunted, vindicated with great boldness, the latter also 
with bitter vehemence, their different view, and con- 
tinued in it to their death. The Alexandrian bishop 
Dionysius endeavored to reconcile the two parties, but 
with little success. The Valerian persecution, which 
soon ensued, and the martyrdom of Stephen (257) and 
of Cyprian (258), suppressed this internal discord. In 
the course of the 4th century, however, the Roman 
practice gradually gained on the other, was raised to a 
doctrine of the Church by the Council of Nice in 325, 
and was afterwards confirmed by the Council of Trent, 
with an anathema on the opposite view” (Schaff, Histo- 
ry of the Christian Church, ch. vi, § 104). 

2, The decree of the Council of Trent as to baptism by 
heretics is as follows: “If any man shall say that the 
baptism which is given by heretics in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, with the 
intention of doing what the Church doth, is not true 
baptism, let him be anathema” (sess. vii, can. iv). This, 
at first view, may appear liberal; but the indirect in- 
tention of it is to claim all baptized persons as under the 
jurisdiction of Rome. Canon viii affirms that the bap- 
tized are bound “by all the precepts of the Church, 
whether written or transmitted.” Canon xiv declares 
that any one who shall say “that those who have been 
baptized when infants are to be left to their own will 
when they grow up, and are not meanwhile to be com- 
pelled to a Christian life by any other penalty save ex- 
clusion from the Eucharist and the other seven sacta- 
ments till they repent,” is to be anathema. 

3. Luther admitted the validity of Romish baptism, 
and in this he is followed by Protestants generally, who 
The Protestant 
churches (except the Baptist) admit the validity of 
each other’s baptism. See Herzog, Retil-Encyklop. vu, 
538; Coleman, Anc. Christianity, p- 363; Elliott, Roman- 
ism, bk. ii, ch. ii; Guericke, Christl. Symbolik, § 59. 

Heriger. See Losses. 

Heritage, denoted by several Heb. words: MTX, 
achuzzah’, a « possession ov mbm, nachalah’, or mem. 
nachalath’, “heritage,” etc.; also mwas, yerushshah’; 


mei, morashah’, Only sons (compare Gen. xxi, 10; 


receiver, but solely on the institution of Christ. Tence | xxxi, 14 sq.) aud indeed, only those of regular wives 
he considered heretical baptism valid, provided it had (comp. Gen. xxi, 10 8q.5 xxiv, 36; xxy, 5 ma 


is no exception, Judg. xi, 2,7; see BAsTARD), had any 
legal title to the paternal inheritance, according to an- 
cient usage among the Israelites; and amongst, these 
the first-born, who might be of the favorite or a less fa- 
vored wife, enjoyed a double portion (Deut. xxi, 15 sq.). 
See Primocenrrure. Daughters became _heiresses, 
when sons existed, only by the special grant of the fa- 
ther (Josh, xv, 18 sq.; comp. Job xlii, 15), but regularly” 
in the absence of male heirs (Numb. xxvii, 8); yet heir- 
esses (¢7ri«Anoot—such, according to many, was Mary, 
the mother of Jesus) were not allowed to marry a man 
of another tribe (Numb. xxxvi,6 sq.; comp. Tobit vi, 12 
sq.; vii, 14; Josephus, Ant. iv, 7,5; see Michaelis, Mos. 
Recht, ii, 81; Buxtorf, Sponsal. et Divort. p. 67 sq., in 
Ugolini Thesaur. xxx; Selden, De successione in bona 
put. ¢. 18), so as not to interrupt the regular transmis~ 
sion of the estate (see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthumsk. 
iii, 206, 213; Gans, Lrbrecht, i, 337 sq.; comp. Rhode, 
Rel. Bild. d. Hindu, ii, 608). On the heirship of distant 
kinsmen, see Numb. xxvii, 9 sq. (comp. Philo, Works, 
ii, 172; see Mishna, Baba Bathra, iv, 3, ¢. 8,9; Gans, + 
Erbrecht, i, 152 sq.). Respecting written wills, we find 
nothing legally prescribed (see 8. Rau, De Testamentifi- 
catione Hebreis vet. ignota, pres. L. Van Wolde, Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1760; also in Oelrich’s Collect. Opuse. i, 305 sq.), 
and as the heirship-at-law had undisputed force as a le- 
gal principle (Numb. xxi, 11), it must have operated as 
a testamentary disposition of the inheritance, to the ex- 
clusion of any more formal method of bequest (Gans, 
Erbrecht, i, 149 sq.) ; for the passage in Tobit viii, 23 
does not refer to a devise by will, and Proy. xvii, 2 only 
shows that slaves might become heirs by a special ar- 
rangement of their masters (see Rosenmiller in loc. ; 
Gesenius, Thes. Heb. i, 483), while Gen. xy, 3 refers to an 
earlier period. But in later times regular testaments 
must have obtained among the Jews (Gal. iii, 15; Heb. 
ix, 17; comp. Josephus, Ant. xin, 16, 1; Xvi, 3,23, War, 
ii, 2, 3), in imitation of the Greeks and Romans (see 
Smith’s Dict. of’ Class. Anti. s. v. Heres, Testamentum) ; 
and in the Talmudical law of heritage they became of 
effect (Gans, Erbrecht, i, 171), although not in the ex- 
tensive sense of the Roman law. Sometimes the parent 
divided the inheritance (i. e. a portion of it) among his 
children during his lifetime (Luke xy, 12; comp. Tobit 
viii, 23; see Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. v, 197). (On" the 
subject generally, see Michaelis, Jos. Recht, ii, 76 sq.; 
J. Selden, De successione in bona defuncti ad leg. Hebr. 
Lond. 1636; also in his Vor. Ebr. and in his Works, ui, 
1 sq.) See INHERITANCE, 


Hermann or Conoene (prince archbishop), son of 
Frederick I, count of Wied, was educated for the priest- 
hood, elected archbishop in 1515, and confirmed by pope 
Leo X as Hermann V. Having imbibed the principles 
of the Reformation, he first attempted a Roman Catholic 
reform in Cologne, but, finding this impossible, he at last 
assumed a Protestant position, and invited Bucer and 
Melancthon, in 1542, to assist him. Had he succeeded 
in his plans, the whole Rhine country would probably 
have become Protestant; but he was excommunicated 
by the pope, menaced by the emperor, and abandoned 
by his estates, He finally resigned his office in 1547, 
and retired to his estates in Wied, where he died Aug. 
15, 1552. He was beloved by his people, honored by 
the emperor Charles V, and esteemed by the great lead- 
ers of the Reformation. An account of Hermann’s re- 
lation to his times is given in Deckers, Hermann von 
Wied (Cologne, 1840). His Form of Service was made 
use of in the framing of the English “ Book of Common 
Prayer.” See Hase, Church History, § 837-340 ; Hard- 
wick, History of the Reformation, p. 65, 213. See Com- 
MON PRAYER. 

Hermann or Frirziar, a mystic, was born at 


Fritzlar, in Hesse, towards the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury. Nothing certain is known of his position or so- 


Tes ee 
HERMANN 


rich layman, like Nicholas of Basle, who retired from 


the world to devote himself to reading and writing 


theological works. One of his earlier works, to which 
he refers himself, Die Blume der Schauung (doubtless of 
speculative tendency), appears to have been lost. We 
have, however, his Heiligenleben (printed in Pfeiffer’s 
Deutschen Mystikern des 14 Jahrh. i, 1-258, from the 
Heidelberg MS. executed under his supervision in 1343— 
1349). It is an extensive work, compiled from sources 
now mostly lost.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. (J. N. P.) 

Hermann or Lennry. See Lenny. . 

Hermann or Sarea. See SALA. 

Hermann or Wiep. Sere Wirp. 

Hermann, or Hermannus, Conrracrus, so call- 
ed from disease having shrunk up his limbs, was a 
monk of Reichenau, and one of the learned men of the 
11th century, being well skilled in Latin, Greek, and 
Arabic. He was born in 1013, and was the son of the 
count of Weringen in Suevia. He wrote a Chronicle 
(De Sea wtatibus mundi), which commences at the Cre- 
ation and ends A.D, 1052. The events occurring before 
the Christian sera are very briefly noticed, but after- 
wards he enters into more details, and amplifies as he 
approaches nearer to his own times. The “Chronicle” 
was continued by Berthold of Constance up to 1065, and 
published at Basle in 1536, and again at St. Blaise in 
1790 (2 vols. 4to). It may be found also in Bibl. Max, 
Patr, vol. xviii. Trithemius ascribes the hymns Alma 
Redemptoris mater and Salve Regina to Hermann. See 
Dupin, Eccl. Writers, ix, 102. 

Hermann or Hermannus, abbot of Tours, A.D. 
1127, resigned his office in consequence of long-continued 
illness. He wrote Tractatus de Incarnatione Christi 
(ed. C. Oudin, Vet. Sac. Lugd. Bat. 1692); three books of 
the Miracles of Mary of Laon; and a History of the Mon- 
ustery of St. Martin in Tours, which are given in 
D’Achery, Spicileg. ii, 888.—Dupin, “ecclesiastical Writ- 
ers, x, 181, 

Hermann von der Hardt, a German Protestant 
theologian and philologist, was born at Melle (Westpha- 
lia) Noy. 15, 1660, He studied at Osnabruck, Jena, and 
Hamburg. In 1681 he began to lecture privately at 
Jena, but, not succeeding as well as he had expected, he 
went to Leipzig in 1686, where he joined the celebrated 
Collegium philobiblicum. In 1688 he became librarian 
and secretary of duke Rudolph August of Brunswick, 
and the latter caused him finally to be appointed pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at the University of Helm- 
stadt in 1690, He afterwards became senior of the Uni- 
versity and provost of the conyent of Marienburg. He 
died Feb. 28, 1746. Hermann was a very active and in- 
genious scholar, but his tendency to paradoxical asser- 
tions caused him to fall into errors, which, however, were 
perhaps too severely condemned by his adversaries, He 
wrote Autographa Lutheri aliorumque celebrium viro- 
rum, ete. (Brunsw. 1690-1693, 3 vols. 8yo) :—Ephemer- 
ides Philologice, quibus difficiliora quedam loca Penta- 
teucht ad Hebraicorum fontium tenorem explicata, ete. 
(Helmstadt, 1693, 1696, and 1703):—/oseas illustratus 
chaldaica Jonathanis versione et philologicis celebrium 


‘rabbinorum Raschi, Aben Esre et Kimchi commentariis 


(Helmst. 1702, 1775):—Magnum cecumenicum Constan- 
vinense Concilium de universali Ecclesiae reformatione, 
unione et fide, ete. (Frankf, and Leipz. 1700, 1742, 4 vols. 
fol.) :—Historia litteraria Reformationis (Frankfort and 
Leipz. 1717) :—Evangelice Rei Integritas in negotio Jone 
quatuor libris declarata (Frankf. 1719, 4to) :—dnigmata 
prisci orbis: Jonas in luce in historia Manassis et .Jo- 
sue; Anigmata Grecorum et Latinorum ex caligine ; 
Apocalypsis ex tenebris (Helmst. 1728, fol.). This work 
attracted great attention when first published :—Zomus 
primus in Jobum, historiam populi Israelis in A ssyrtaco 
exilio, Samaria eversa et regno extincto, ete. (Helmstadt, 
1728, fol.), See J. Fabricius, Hist, Bibloth. pt. ii, p. 842— 
847, 351-352; Nova Acta Eruditorum (an, 1746, p. 475- 
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‘ial relations; it is probable, however, that he was a | 480); Breithaupt, Memoria Herm. v. d. Hardt (Helmst. ry 


1746); Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiii, 362. 


Hermann, Nikolaus, ove of the earliest evan- 
gelical hymnologists, flourished about the middle of the 
16th century. His intimate relation with the minister 
of the church of his place (which he served as organist), 
Mathesius, the biographer of Luther, gave to his com- 
positions a true reform spirit and the child-like simplic- 
ity of a Christian mind. They have been preserved in 
general use even to our own day.—Brockhaus, Conver- 
sations Lexicon, vii, 841; Gervinus, Gesch. d. poetischen 
Nationallit. d. Deutschen, iii, 10, 32. 

Hermaphrodite Orders. See Monasticism. 

Her’mas (‘Eppac, from ‘Eppijc, the Greek god of 
gain, or Mercury), the name of a person to whom Paul 
sends greeting in his Epistle to the Romans (xvi, 14), 
and consequently then resident in Rome and a Christian 
(A.D. 55); and yet the origin of the name, like that of 
the other four mentioned in the same verse, is Greek. 
However, in those days, even a Jew, like Paul himself, 
might acquire Roman citizenship. Ireneus, Tertullian, 
and Origen agree in making him identical with the au- 
thor of “the Shepherd” of the following article, but this 
is greatly disputed. He is celebrated as a saint in the 
Roman calendar on May 9.—Smith, s. v. ; 


Hermas, one of the so-called apostolical fathers (q. 
y.), the supposed author of a tract that has come down 
to us under the name of [Towrv, The Shepherd, and gen- 
erally designated by the title Pastor Herme. The au- 
thorship of the tract is uncertain, but it is clearly not 
the work of the Hermas (‘Eojac) mentioned in Rom. 
xvi, 14, as Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome believed, and 
as the tract itself seems to pretend. The author ap- 
pears to have been a layman of the 2d century, proba- 
bly a Roman tradesman “who had lost his wealth 
through his own sins and the misdeeds of his neglected 
sons” (Hilgenfeld; Schaff, History of the Church, § 121). 
Others ascribe it to Hermas or Hermes, brother of Pius, 
bishop. of Rome from A.D. 142 to 157. Of the Greek 
original we haye nothing left but fragments, which are 
given in Fabricius, Cod. Apocryph. N. Test. iii, 378, and 
in Grabe, Spicileg. i, 303. M. d’Abbadie claims (1860) 
to have discovered a third in Ethiopia, which he has 
transcribed and translated into Latin (Lpz. 1860); but 
whether the text from which it is taken is correct is a 
matter for further investigation. The Greek text was 
at an early period translated into Latin, and, since the 
beginning of the 15th century, often published (Paris, 
1513, fol.; Strasb. 1522, 4to; Basle, 1555 and 1569, fol.; 
Oxford, 1685, 12mo; with additions by Le Clerc, Amst. 
1698, 1724; Paris, 1715, 12mo). It is also inserted in 
the various collections of the fathers in Cotelier, Patres 
evi apostolici (Paris, 1672, fol.), and in French in Des- 
prez’s Bible (Paris, 1715, fol. vol. iv). It is also given in 
the various editions of the Apostolical Fathers (q. v.). 
Of late years this tract has been the subject of more ed- 
iting and literary criticism than almost any relic of the 
early Church. In 1857 Dressel published at Leipzig a 
new Latin translation of the Pastor which he found in 
a MS. at Rome, and whieh differs from the other. The 
edition contains also a Greek text of the Tlowuy, re- 
vised by Tischendorf. This text, it is claimed, was 
found in a convent of Mount Athos by Simonides. 
Tischendorf considers it, however, only as a retransla- 
tion from the Latin into Greek, and places its origin in 
the Middle Ages, Tischendorf himself discovered, in 
the Codex Singiticus, the Greek text of book i of the 
Shepherd, and the first four chapters of book ii; this is 
given in the recent edition of Dressel, Putres A post. 
(Lips. 1863) ; also by Hilgenfeld, who has carefully ed- 
ited the Pastor Herme in his Nov. Test. extra Canonem 
receptum (fase. ili, Lips. 1866). The Ante-Nicene Chris« 
tian Library, vol. i (Edinb. 1867), contains a new and 
good translation of the Shepherd, following the text of 


Hilgenfeld, who makes use of the text found in the Si- 
naitic Codex. 


_ 8. Similitudines. Hermas, in his childhood, had been 


a wv) ; : é 
__ The Pastor is written in the form of a dialogue, and 
is divided into three parts: 1 Visiones; 2. Mandata ; 


brought up with a young slave. In after life, and when 
he was married, he met her again, and experienced for 
her a passion which, however pure in itself, was yet for- 
bidden by the Church under the circumstances. Soon 
afterwards the young slave died. One day, as Hermas 
was wandering in the country, thinking of her, he sat 
down and fell asleep, “During my sleep,” says he, 
“my mind carried me away to a steep path, which I 
found great difficulty in ascending on account of rocks 
and streams. Arriving on a piece of table-land, I knelt 
down to pray; and as I was praying the heavens open- 
ed, and I saw the young maiden I was wishing for,avho 
saluted me from the sky, saying, ‘Good day, Hermas.’ 
And I, looking at her, answered, ‘What art thou doing 
there?’ ‘Ihave been called here,’ she answered, ‘ to de- 
nounce thy sins before the Lord.’ ‘What!’ exclaimed I, 
‘and wilt thou accuse me?’ ‘No; but listen tome...,’” 
etc, The conversation goes on with a blending of se- 
verity and tenderness. “Pray to the Lord,” says the 
young girl, as she disappears from his sight; “he will 
heal thy soul, and will efface the sins of all thy house, 
as he has done those of all the saints.” One cannot 
help noticing the striking similarity which exists be- 
tween this Vision and the celebrated passage in the Di- 
vina Commedia where Beatrice appears to Dante. This 
vision is followed by three others. They are all invita- 
tions to penitence, and though in the first it appears as 
if the invitation was especially directed to Hermas, it 
clearly applies also to the Church in general. This be- 
comes more evident in the following visions. 

The MVandata begin also with a vision. An angel 
appears to Hermas under the form ofa shepherd, wear- 
ing a white cloak, and bearing a staff in his hand. This 


shepherd is the angel of penitence, and gives Hermas | 


twelve precepts, which embrace the rules of Christian 
morals. They are given under the different headings: 
1. De fide in unum Deum; 2. De fugienda obtrectatione, 
et eleemosyna facienda in simplicitate; 3. De fugvendo 
mendacio ; 4. De dimittenda adultera ; 5. De tristitia cor- 
dis et patientia ; 6. De agnoscendis uniuscujusque hominis 
duobus geniis et utriusque inspirationibus ; 7, De Deo ti- 
mendo et deemone non timendo ; 8. Declinandum est a malo 
et facienda bona; 9. Postulandum a Deo assidue et sine 
hesitatione; 10. De animi tristitia et non contristando 
Spiritum Dei, qui in nobis est ; 11. Spiritus et prophetas 
probari ex operibus, et de duplici spiritu; 12. De duplict 
cupiditate. Det mandata non esse impossibilia et diabo- 
lum non metuendum credentibus. 

The Similitudines, finally, are a series of parables and 
allegories. The vine, with its rich fruits and flexible 
boughs, is used to symbolize the fruitfulness of the 
Church. The willow is made the emblem of divine 
law. This latter image is made by Hermas the ground 
of a most graceful allegory. Similitudines 1 to 4 are 
short and simple images or descriptions; Simil. 5 to 9 
are visions of the approaching completion of the Church, 
and of judgment, as well as invitations to penitence on 
that account; Simil. 10, finally, is a sort of conclusion 
of the whole. ’ 

This work was perhaps the most popular book in the 
Christian Church of the 2d and 3d centuries. Yet, while 
it pleased the masses, it did not always satisfy the 
teachers. Irenzeus (adv. Har. iv, 3), Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom.i,29), and Origen (Explan. Epist.ad Rom. 
16) held it in high estimation. Eusebius asserts (Hist. 
Eccles. iii, 3) that many other ecclesiastical writers con- 
tested its authenticity. Jerome, after praising Hermas 
in his Chronicon, accuses him of foolishness (stultetia) in 
his Comment. in Habacuc (i, 1), and Tertullian treats 
him no better, designating the book as apocryphal in 
De Pudicit. (10). The learned Duguet, in his Confe- 
rences ecclésiastiques (i, 7), even claims to find in the 
Pastor the germ of all heresies which troubled the 
Church in the 2d century. Others among modern the- 
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ologians, and especially Mosheim, haye violently attack. 
ed the Pastor, and considered Hermas as an impostor, 
The book “knows little of the Gospel, and less of justi- 
fying faith; on the contrary, it talks much of the law 
of Christ and of repentance, enjoins fasting and volun- 
tary poverty, and teaches the merit, even the superer- 
ogatory merit, of good works, and the sin-atoning virtue 
of martyrdom” (Schaff, /. c.). See Gratz, Disquisitio in 
Past. Herme (Bonn, 1820); Hefele, Patr. A post. Prole- 
gomena; Hilgenfeld, Apost, Vater (Halle, 1853); Cave, 
Hist. literaria; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, vii, 18; Tille- 
mont, Mémoires ecclés. vol. ii, May 9th; Dom. Ceillier, 
Ilist. des Auteurs sacrés et ecclés, i, 582; Mosheim, Com- 
ment, i, 208-9; Neander, Ch. /ist. i, 660, Hase, Ch. Hist. 
§ 89 and Appendix; Hoefer, Vour. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 
371; Schaff, Church History, § 121; Bunsen, Christtan- 
ity and Mankind, i, 182; E.Gaab, Der Hirt d. Hermas 
(Basel, 1866, 8vo) ; Zahn, Der Hirt d. Hermas untersucht 
(Gotha, 1868, 8vo) ; Alzog, Patrologie, § 19; Lipsius, in 
Zeitschrift f. Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1865, heft 3; 
Hilgenfeld, Der Hirt d. Hermas u. sein neuester Bearbei- 
ter, in Zeitsch. f. Wiss. Theol. 1869, heft 2; Lipsius (in 
same journal, 1869, heft 3), Die Polemik eines A pologeten 
(a severe review of Zahn’s /ermas). 


Hermeneute (éoynvevrat, interpreters), officers in 
the ancient Church, whose business it was to render 
one language into another, as there was occasion, both 
in reading the Scriptures, and in the homilies that were 
made to the people; an office chiefly used in those 
churches where the people spoke different languages, as 
in Palestine, where some spoke Syriac, others Greek ; 
and in the churches of Africa, where some spoke Latin 
and others Punic. “So far was the primitive Church 
from encouraging ignorance, by locking up the Scrip- 
tures in an unknown tongue, that she not only trans- 
lated them into all languages, but also appointed a stand- 
ing office of interpreters, who were viva voce to make 
men understand what was read, and not suffer them to 
be barbarians in the service of God, which is a tyranny 
that was unknown to former ages.”— Bingham, Orig. Ec- 
cles. bk. iii, ch. xiii, § 4. 


Hermeneutics (from éppnvetw, to explain), the 
techincal or scientific name of that branch of theology 
which consists in exposition in general, as distinguished 
from exegesis (q. Vv.) in particular. Reserving for the 
more usual and equivalent title INTERPRETATION (OF 
ScrreruRe) the history and literature of the subject, we 
propose to give in the present article only a brief view 
of those principles or Canons which should be observed 
in the elucidation of the meaning of the sacred text. 

I. The first and most essential process is to apply the 
natural and obvious principles of a careful and consci- 
entious exegesis to the passage and allits terms, This 
may be called the PHILOLOGICO-IISTORICAL rule. It 
embraces the following elements: 

1. The diligent and discriminative use of an accurate 
and judicious Lexicon. 

2. The painstaking and constant reference to the best 
Grammars. 

A well-grounded knowledge of the language is im- 
plied in these prescriptions, yet the interpreter needs to 
confirm or modify his judgment by these independent 
authorities. 

3. An intimate acquaintance with the archeology in- 
volved, including geography, chronology, and Oriental 
usages, 

4, The context should be carefully consulted; and the 
general drift of the argument, as well as the author's 
special design in writing, must be kept in mind, 

5. Especially is a cordial sympathy with spiritual truth 
a prerequisite in this task. A deep religious experience 
has enlightened many an otherwise ill-instructed mind 
as to the meaning of much of Holy Writ. 

II. PARALLEL AND ILLUSTRATIVE PASSAGES from 
the same book or writer, or (if these are not to be had) 


| from other parts of Scripture, are to be attentively con- 
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sidered, on the principle that Scripture is its own best in- 
terpreter. This is pre-eminently true of types, meta- 
phors, parables, prophetical symbols, and other figura~ 
tive representations. For this purpose “reference Bi- 
bles” alone are not sufficient: the examination should 
include an extensive comparison of doctrine, theory, and 
topic, as well as of example, fact, and expression. 

III. When various meanings are assignable to a given 
passage or word, that should be selected which is the 
broadest in its import and application; if possible, one 
that is rycLustve of all or most of the others. This 
rule should especially be observed in expounding the 
language of Christ, of God directly, or the more cardinal 
statements of inspiration. 

In prophetical and eschatological passages of Scrip- 
ture especially must the fact be borne in mind that one 
event or circumstance is often made the type or image 
of another; the two being generally related to the same 
essential principle as proximate and remote, or as per- 
sonal and national, or as temporal and spiritual manifes- 
tations of the divine economy. In some cases this cor- 
relation runs through an entire piece or book, e. g. the 
Canticles and many of the Psalms. See DouBLE SENSE 
(oF SCRIPTURE). 

IV. The consensus of the universal Church in past 
and present time should have its due influence; not as 
being of absolute authority, but as an exponent of the 
aggregate and deliberate judgment of good and unpreju- 
diced men. This will guard the expositor against fan- 
ciful subtleties and extravagant or dangerous impres~ 
sions. To this end creeds, confessions, and articles of 
faith are useful, as well as the study of exploded or liv- 
ing heresies, but more particularly a collation of the 
views of preceding commentators. In weighing none 
of these, however, is any superstitious reverence to be 
indulged, for the word of God itself is superior to them 
all, and it is not only possible, but certain, that in some 
points they have alike erred, as in many they have fluc- 
tuated or conflicted with each other. Even the objec- 
tions and cavils of infidels and rationalists should not be 
overlooked, for “fas est ab hoste doceri.” 

Y. Where different interpretations are possible, that 
must be selected which is most consistent with common 
sense. Especially must those be set aside which lead 
to a psychological or theological impossibility or con- 
tradiction. Such a principle we always feel bound to 
apply to the communication of a friend, and to every 
obscure passage in a rational writer. Interpreters, from 
overlooking this rule, have often increased rather than 
explained the difficulties of the sacred text. For exam- 
ple, to understand Paul as meaning in Rom. ix, 3 that 
he was willing to forfeit his title to eternal bliss, is to 
attribute to him a sentiment incompatible with mental 
and moral sanity; and to refer the preference in 1 Cor. 
vii, 21 to a state of slavery, is to outrage the spontane- 
ous instincts of the human mind. 

VI. It will sometimes become necessary to modify our 
conclusions as to particular passages in consequence of 
the discoveries and deductions of MopERN scIENCE. In- 
stances in point are the theories respecting the creation 
and deluge, arising from the progress of astronomical 
and geological knowledge. All truth is consistent with 
itself; and although the Bible was not given for the pur- 
pose of determining scientific questions, yet it must not, 
and need not be so interpreted as to contradict the “ eld- 
er scripture writ by God’s own hand” in the volume of 


nature. In like manner history is often the best expos- 
itor of prophecy. 

Her’més (‘Epypijc, i. e. the Greek Mercury [q.v.]), 
the name of a man mentioned in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans as a disciple at Rome (Rom. xvi, 14). A.D. 55. 
“According to the Greeks,” says Calmet (Dict. s. v.), “he 
was one of the seventy disciples, and afterwards bishop 
of Dalmatia.” His festival occurs in their calendar upon 
April 8 (Neale, Lastern Church, ii, 774), 


Hermes, Georg, a distinguished modern Roman- 
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ist theologian and philosopher. He was born at Dreier- 


i walde, near Miinster, April 22, 1775, became gymnasial 


teacher in 1798, priest in 1799, and professor of theol- 
ogy at Minster in 1807, The bent of his mind was 
towards philosophy, and his theological studies were all 
through his life conducted on philosophical methods. 
His first publication of this class was the Innere Wahr- 
heit des Christenthums (Miinst. 1805, 8vo). In 1819 he 
published his Philosophische Hinleitung in die Christ- 
Katholische Theologie, which passed to a second edition 
in 1831. In 1819 he was appointed professor of theolo- 
gy in the new University of Bonn, where he soon added 
greatly to his reputation, and his system, before his 
death, had found its way into most of the Roman Cath- 
olic schools of Prussia, He died at Bonn May 26, 1831. 
His followers have since been called Hermesians. The 
writings of Hermes published in his lifetime have been 
mentioned above. After his death appeared his Christ- 
liche-Katholische Dogmatik (Mist. 1834-5, 3 vols, 8vo). 
In 1832 the Hermesians established a journal at Cologne 
as their organ. During the lifetime of Hermes there had 
been many complaints of the heretical tendencies of his 
system, which, in fact, demanded philosophy, rather than 
faith, as the basis of theology. Hermes admitted all the 
dogmas of the Church, but held that the ground of be- 
lief in these dogmas could only be laid in a philosophical 
proof, first, of a divine revelation; and, secondly, that 
the Roman Church is the medium of that revelation. 
At Rome the question was put into Perrone’s hands, 
whose report strongly condemned Hermes and his doc- 
trines. On the 26th of September, 1835, a papal brief 
was issued against them. The Hermesians, however, 
maintained that the doctrines censured were not con- 
tained in the system of Hermes. In accordance with 
their request to be allowed to present in Rome a Latin 
translation of the works of Hermes, and to plead their 
orthodoxy, in 1837 two of their prominent spokesmen, 
professor Braun, of Bonn, and professor Elvenich, of 
Breslau, arrived in Rome, but, finding that they would 
not get an impartial hearing, soon returned. In con- 
sequence of the pressure brought upon the Hermesi- 
ans by the bishops, most of them now gradually sub- 
mitted; two professors of the University of Bonn who 
refused to submit, Braun and Achterfeld, were in 1845 
forbidden by the archbishop of Cologne to continue 
their theological lectures. In 1847, Pius IX again sanc- 
tioned the condemnatory brief of 1835, and Hermesian- 
ism gradually died out. A sketch of the controversy 
from the Hermesian side may be found in Elvenich, Der 
Hermesianismus und sein Rimischer Gegner Perrone 
(Breslau, 1844, 8vo). Perrone’s refutation of Hermes is 
given in Migne’s Demonstrations Evangéliques, ii, 945 sq. 
See also Stupp, Die letzten Hermesianer (Cologne, 1844— 
5); Hagenbach, History of 18th and 19th Centuries, tr. 
by Hurst, ii, 444; and art. GUNTHER. 

Hermes Trismegistus, or Mercurtus (‘Eopijec, 
‘Epyic Teiopéytoroc), the putative author of a large 
number of Greek works, many of which are still extant. 
The Greek Hermes was in the time of Plato identified 


‘with the Egyptian Thot, Thoth, or Theut (as it was also 


with the Alexandrian~Thoyth), a mythical personage 
regarded as the discoverer of all sciences, especially as 
the originator of language, of the alphabet, and of the 
art of writing; of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, etc. 
In Egypt, all works relating to religion or science bore 
the name of Thot or of Hermes. According to a passage 
in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1. vi), two of Hermes’s 
books contained the hymns of the gods and rules of con- 
duct for the kings, four related to astrology, ete. The 
expressions used by Clement of Alexandria imply that 
there was a much larger number of so-called Hermetic 
books than he mentions. As for the 86,525 mentioned 
by Iamblichus (De Myst. A2gypt.), a number which cor- 
responds to the great sacred period of Egypt, Goerres 
supposes it to refer to verses, not to books, All this 
leads to the belief that Hermes Trismegistus was but a 
personification of the Egyptian priesthood. According 
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Shampollion junior, Hermes Trismegistus was, like 
Horus, represented by a hawk’s head. ‘The surname of 
Trismegistus (thrice great) appears to have been given 
to him on account of the many discuveries attributed to 
him. Looked at in the mystical sense, Thot, or the Egyp- 
tian Hermes, was the symbol of divine intelligence, 
thought incarnate, the living word—the primitive type 
of Plato’s Logos. 

It appears clear that a certain number of the books 
bearing the name of Hermes ‘Trismegistus were trans- 
lated into Greek about the time of the Ptolemies. The 
authenticity of the fragments of these translations which 

have come down to us is more doubtful. It was the 
time when so many supposititious works of Orpheus, Zo- 
roaster, Pythagoras, etc., were composed. Leaving aside 
Augustine’s testimony (De civitate Dei, 1. viii, c. 26), 
Champollion junior considers the books of Hermes Tris- 
megistus as containing really the old Egyptian doctrines, 
of which some traces can be found in the hieroglyphics. 
Besides, a careful examination of these remaining frag- 
ments discloses a theological system somewhat similar 
from that of Plato in his 7imeus; a doctrine which dif- 
fers entirely from those of all the other Greek schools, 
and which therefore was supposed to haye been brought 
by him from Egypt, where he had been to consult with 
the priests of that country. They are written in a barbar- 
ous Greek, in which it is easy to perceive the effort made 
by translators to follow literally the text of the original 
rather than the sense. Menard, a recent translator of 
Hermes, views the Hermetic books “ as representing the 
final aspirations of the higher Greek wisdom, dimly an- 
ticipating the fuller revelation of the Christian faith; as 
a mystical system, hovering between the negations of 
Greek thought and the dogmas of the Christian faith” 
(Am. Pres. Rev. January, 1869, p. 195). The following 
works, attributed to Hermes, have been published : Ad- 
yoc réhewoc; the Greek original, quoted by Lactantius 
(Div. Instit, vii, 18), is lost, and there remains only a Lat- 
in translation of it, attributed to Apuleius of Madaura, 
and which is entitled A sclepius, or Hermetis Trismegisti 
Asclepius, sive de natura deorum dialogus. T his work 
appears to have been written shortly before the time of 
Lactantius, and in Egypt, probably at Alexandria. It 
is in the form of a dialogue between Hermes and Ascle- 
pius, his disciple, on God, the universe, nature, etc. The 
spirit of this work is thoroughly Neo - Platonic, and 
though the writer directs it against Christianity, he evi- 
dently borrowed many Christian doctrines to serve his 
end. The Asclepius was embodied in several editions of 
Apuleius, and in those of the Pemander by Ficinus and 
Patricius. These latter editions, and the Poemander of 
Adrian Turnebus, contain Opot "AokAnrlov moo Ap- 
pova Baorréa, probably a translation by the author of 
the preceding work, and treating also of ( iod, matter, 
and man, “Eopiov Tov Toropeyicrov Toupurcone 3s an. 
extensive work. The title Tloupardone, or Peemander, 
from zrowmjy, pastor or shepherd, seems to be imitated 
from the Toy or Pastor of Hermas. See HERMAS. 
Indeed, the latter has sometimes been considered as the 
author of the Pamander. It is written in the form 
of a dialogue, and could hardly have been composed 
before the 4th century. It treats of nature, creation, 
and God. These different subjects are viewed from the 
Neo-Platonic stand-point, but intermingled with Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Eastern notions. The Pemander was 
at first published as a Latin translation by Ticinus, un 
der the title Mercurié Trismegisti Liber de Potestate et 
Sapientia Dei (Tzeves, 1471, fol. ; often reprinted at Ven- 
ice), The Greck text, with Ficinus’s translation, was 
first published by Adr. Turnebus (Paris, 1554, 4to ; latest 
edit., with a commentary, Cologne, 1630, fol.). It was 
translated into French by G. du Préau, under the title 
Deux livres de Mercure Trismégiste, lun De la Puissance 
et Sapience de Dieu, Vautre De la Volontée de Diew (Paris, 
1557, 8vo); and by others -—~"Tarpopabnpwarind H TEOl 
KATAKNIGEWC VOCOUYTWY TOOYVWOTIKG EK TNS pabnpa- 
rice éoTnune TOG "Appwva Aiyirrioy; this trea- 
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tise, much less important than the preceding one, gives 
the means of foretelling the issue of a sickness by means 
of astrology :—De Revolutionibus nativitatum, another 
treatise on astrology (Basle, 1559, fol.) :—A phorismi, sive 
centum sententice astrologice, called also Centiloquium, 


supposed to have been written originally in Arabic, but — 


of which we possess but the Latin translation (Venice, 
1492, fol.; latest edit. Ulm, 1672, 12mo) :—Liber physico- 
medicus Kiranidum Kirani, id est regis Persarum, vere 
aureus gemmeus, another astrological work, which is 
known to us only in the Latin translation published by 
Andy, Privinus, though the Greek text is yet extant in 
MS. at Madrid. Some of the books bearing the name 
of Hermes Trismegistus were evidently productions of 
the Middle Ages; these are 7ractatus vere aureus de 
Lapidis philosophict Decreto, i. e. on the philosopher’s 
stone (Latin, by D. Gnosius, Leipz. 1610, 1613, 8vo; and 
translated into French by G. Joly and F. Habert, Paris, 
1626, 8vo); Tabula smaragdina, an essay on the art of 
gold-making, published in Latin (Nuremburg, 1541, 4to; 
Strasb. 1566, 8vo); epi Boravey yudwoewe, published 
at the end of Réther’s edition of L. Lydus’s De Mensibus, 
with notes by Biihr; Ileot cevopmy, a fragment con- 
sisting of sixty-six hexameters, attributed by some to 
Orpheus: it is to be found in Maittaire’s Miscellanea 
(London, 1722, 4to), and in Brunck’s Analecta, iii, 127. 
All the extant fragments of Hermes are given in French 
by Menard, Hermes Trismégiste (2d edit. Paris, 1868). 
See J. H. Ursinus, Evercitatio de Mercurio Trismegisto, 
ete. (Nuremb. 1661, 8vo); Roeser, De Hermete Trisme- 
gisto litterarum inventore (Wittemb. 1686, 4to) ; Colberg, 
De libris antiquitatem mententibus, sibyllarum, Hermetis, 
Zoroastris (Greifswald, 1694, 8vo) ; G. W. Wedel, De Ta- 
bula Hermetis smaragdina (Jena, 1704, 4to) ; Baumgarten- 
Crusius, De Librorum Hermeticorum Origine, etc. (Jena, 
1827, 4to); Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, i, 46, 94; F. Hoefer, 
Hist. de la Chimie, i, 244; Pauly, Real-Encyklop. ; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 877; Smith, Dictionary 
of Mythology and Biography, vol. ii; Warburton, Divine 
Legation, i, 4423 Mosheim, Commentaries, i, 290; Cud- 
worth, True Intellectual System of the Unaverse. 

Hermesians. See Hermes, Grorc. 

Hermetic Books. See Hermes TRISMnuGISTUS. 


Hermians, a heretical sect of the 2d century, 
which, according to Augustine, denied baptism by wa- 
ter on the pretence that this was not the kind of bap- 
tism instituted by Christ; for John the Baptist, com- 
paring his own baptism with that of our Lord, says, “1 
baptize you with water; but he that cometh after me 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire” 
(Augustine, De Her. c. 59). They affirmed that the 
souls of men consisted of fire and spirit, and therefore a 
baptism of fire was more suitable to their nature. Early 
ecclesiastical writers are not agreed as to what was 
meant by this expression. Clemens Alexandrinus men- 
tions some who, when they had baptized men in water, 
also made a mark on their ears with fire, so joining to- 
gether baptism by water, and, as they imagined, bap- 
tism by fire (apud Combefis, A uctarium, i, 202), Oth- 
ers, by some deceptive art during baptism, made fire to 
appear on the surface of the water, and confirmed this 
by areference to some apocryphal writing of their own 
invention called “The Preaching of Paul or Peter,” in 
which it was said that, when Christ was baptized, fire 
appeared on the water. See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. 
xi, ch. ii, § 3. 

Hermias, a writer, supposed by some to date fronr 
the 2d century. Nothing is known of his life, but we 
possess under his name a work entitled Aracuppioc TOY 
tw proospor, “A satirizing of the Heathen Philoso- 
phers.” It is written in the form of a dialogue ad- 
dressed to the author’s friends. Hermias reviews the 
opinions of the philosophers on nature, the universe, 
God, his essence, his relations to the world, the human 
soul, etc. He shows their differences and contradic- 
tions on all these points, and thus proves the insufficien- 
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cy and futility of all their theories. This little work, 
written in the manner and somewhat in the style of 
Lucian, is an interesting document for the history of 
ancient philosophy, but has no other merit, philosoph- 
ical or theological. It was published, with a Latin 
translation by Seiler (Zurich, 1553, 8vo ; 1560, fol.), and 
is inserted in several collections of ecclesiastical works, 
namely, in Morel, Tabula compendiosa (Basle, 1580, 
8yvo) ; in several editions of Justin Martyr; in Worth 8 
edition of Tatian (Oxford, 1700, 8vo) ; in the Auctarium 
Bibl. Patr. (Paris, 1624, fol.), and in Gallandii Biblioth. 
Putr. J.C. Dommerich published a separate edition, 
with notes by H. Wolf, Gale, and Worth (Halle, 1764, 
8vo). See Hoefer, Nour. Biogr. Générale, xxiv, 387; 
Dupin, Kecles. Writers, 2d cent.; Donaldson, Hestory of 
Christian Literature, ii, 179. 

Hermit (Gr. Zonjdc, desert), one devoted to relig- 
ious solitude; properly, the solitude of a wilderness. It 
became, at a later period, the name of certain classes of 
monks. See Monasticism; MONK. 

Hermog’enés (‘Eopoyévne, Mercury-born), a dis- 

ciple of Asia Minor, and probably companion in labor 
of the apostle Paul; mentioned, along with Phygellus, 
as having abandoned him during his second imprison- 
ment at Rome, doubtless from alarm at the perils of the 
connection (2 Tim. i, 15), A.D. 64. In the Roman 
Breviary (in Fest. S. Jac. Apost. Pars. estiva, p. 485, 
Milan, 1851) the conversion of Hermogenes is attributed 
to St. James the Great, and in the legendary history of 
Abdias, the so-called bishop of Babylon (Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocryph. N. T. p. 517 sq.), Hermogenes is represented 
as first practising magic, and converted, with Philetus, 
by the same apostle. Grotius, apparently misled by 
the circumstance that the historian or geographer Her- 
mogenes, mentioned by the scholiast of Apollonius Rho- 
dius (ii, 722, Frag. Hist. Gree, Didot. ed., iii, 523), wrote 
on primitive history, and incidentally (?) speaks of Nan- 
nacus or Anacus—and may therefore probably be the 
‘same as the Hermogenes whom Josephus mentions as 
having treated on Jewish history (Apion, i, 23)—sug- 
gests that he may be the person mentioned by the apos- 
tle Paul. This, however, is not likely. Nothing more 
is known of the Hermogenes in question, and he cannot 
be identified either with Hermogenes of Tarsus, a histo- 
rian of the time of Domitian, who was put to death by 
that emperor (Sueton. Domit. 10; Hoffman, Lex. Univ. 
s.v.; Alford on 2 Tim, i, 15), nor with Hermogenes the 
painter, against whom Tertullian wrote (Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Biography, 8. v.), nor with the saints of the 
Byzantine Church, commemorated on Jan. 24 and Sept. 
1 (Neale, Kustern Church, ii, 770, 781). 

Hermogénes, a heretic of the 2d century. Our 
knowledge of him is chiefly derived from a treatise 
against him by Tertullian (adv. Hermogenem), and from 
an account in the newly-discovered MS. of Hippolytus. 
He was living, probably in Africa, when Tertullian wrote 
against him, and was a painter by profession. Tertul- 
lian charged that Hermogenes was a believer in the 
doctrines of the heathen philosophers, and especially in 
those of the Stoics, and especially that he taught the 
eternity of matter. Hermogenes argued that God must 
have made the world cither out of his own substance, or 
out of nothing, or out of pre-existent matter. The first, 
he thought, was inconsistent with God’s immutability; 
the second with the origin of evil; and therefore the 
third must be received as true. “He rejected both the 
(mostic Emanation doctrine and the Church doctrine 
of Creation: the former contradicted the unchangeable 
nature of God, and necessitated attributing to him the 
origin of evil; the latter was contradicted by the nature 
of this world; for if the creation of the perfect God had 
been conditioned by nothing, a perfect world must have 
been Oe te Hence he believed that creation sup- 
ose something conditioning his 
— be the Hyle See 1 ie asic 
, g : : d from Platonism 
into epnnection with the Christian system. He did not 
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think that he gave up the doctrine of the povc 


long as he admitted a ruling, all-powerful principle, and 
ascribed to God such a supremacy over the Hyle. He - 
regarded the Hyle as altogether undetermined, predi- 
cateless, in which all the contrarieties that afterwards 
appeared in the world were as yet unseparated and un- 
developed; neither motion nor rest, neither flowing nor 
standing still, but an inorganic confusion. It was the 
receptive, God alone the creative; his formative agency 
called forth from it determinate existence. But with 
this organization there was a residuum which withstood 
the divine formative power. Hence the defective and 
the offensive in nature; hence also evil. Had he been 
logical he must have admitted a creation without a be- 
ginning; he could not have regarded it as a single and 
transitive act of God, but as immanent, and resulting 
immediately from the relation of God to matter. He 
said God was always a ruler, consequently he must al- 
ways have had dominion over matter” (Neander, //ist. 
of Dogmas, Ryland’s transl., i, 118). The account in 
Hippolytus, Kara racy aipéicewy (bk. xxiv), agrees, 
in the main, with that given above, and adds that Her- 
mogenes taught that Christ, after his resurrection, when 
he “ascended to heaven, leaving his body in the sun, pro- 
ceeded himself to his Father.” See Augustine, De er, 
xli; Tertullian, adv. Hermogenem, passim; Ritter, Ge- 
schichte d. Philosophie, v, 178; Neander, Ch. Hist. (Tor- 
rey’s), i, 568; Mosheim, Comm. vol.i; Lardner, Works, ii, 
203; viii, 579; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, vol. 1, 
§ 47. 


Her’mon (Heb. Chermon’, 5572", according to Ge- 
senius, from the Arabic Charmun, a peak; Sept. “Agp- 
fy), a mountain which formed the northernmost boun- 
dary (Josh. xii, 1) of the country beyond the Jordan 
(Josh. xi, 17) which the Hebrews conquered from the 
Amorites (Deut. iii, 8), and which, therefore, must have 
belonged to Anti-Libanus (1 Chron, v, 23), as is, indeed, 
implied or expressed in most of the other passages in 
which it is named (Deut. iv, 48; Josh. xi, 3, 17; xii, 5; 
xiii, 5,11; Psa. lxxxix, 12; exxxiii,3; Cant.iv, 8). It 
has two or more summits, and is therefore spoken of in 
the plur, (093071), Psa. xlii, 7; Sept. “Euwrte(z, Engl. 
Vers. “ Hermonites”). In Deut. iii, 9 it is said to have 
been called by the Sidonians Strion (ehisal=) F and by 
the Amorites Shenir (7325), both of which words sig- 
nify “a coat of mail,” as glittering in the sun. In Deut. 
iv, 48 it is called Mount Sion (jiN"W), meaning “an 
elevation,” “a high mountain”—which it was well enti- 
tled to be designated by way of excellence, being (if cor- 
rectly identified with Jebel es--Sheik) by far the highest 
of all the mountains in or near Palestine. In the later 
books of the Old Testament, however (as in 1 Chron. y, 
23; Sol. Song, iv, 8), Shenir is distinguished from Her- 
mon properly so called. Probably different summits or 
parts of this range bore different names, which were ap- 
plied in a wider or narrower acceptation at different 
times (see Schwarz, Palestine, p. 56). See Hivire, 

Hermon was a natural landmark. It could be seen 
from the “plains of Moab” beside the Dead Sea, from 
the heights of Nebo, from every prominent spot, in fact, 
in Moab, Gilead, and Bashan—a pale blue, snow-capped 
peak, terminating the view on the northern horizon. 
When the people came to know the country better— 
when not merely its great physical features, but its 
towns and villages became familiar to them, then Baal- 
Gad and Dan took the place of Hermon, both of them 
being situated just at the southern base of that moun- 
tain. Hermon itself was not embraced in the country 
conquered by Moses and Joshua; their conquests ex- 
tended only fo it (see Josh. xi, 17; Deut. xxxiv, 1; 1 
Sam. iii, 20). Hermon was also the north-western 
boundary of the old kingdom of Bashan, as Saleah was 
the south-eastern. We read in Josh. xii, 5 that Og 
“reigned in Mount Hermon, and in Saleah, and in all 


| Bashan ;” i, e, in all Bashan, from Hermon to Salcah, 
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Another notice of Hermon shows the minute accuracy 
of the topography of Joshua, He makes “ Lebanon to- 
wards the sun-rising,” that is, the range of Anti-Leba- 
non, extend from Hermon to the entering into Hamath 
(xiii, 5). Every Oriental geographer now knows that 
Hermon is the southern and culminating point of this 
range. The beauty and grandeur of Hermon did not 
escape the attention of the Hebrew poets. From nearly 
every prominent point in Palestine the mountain is vis- 
ible, but it is when we leave the hill-country of Samaria 
and enter the plain of Esdraelon that Hermon appears 
in all its majesty, shooting up on the distant horizon 
behind the graceful rounded top of Tabor, It was prob- 
ably this view that suggested to the Psalmist the words 
“The north and the south thou hast created them: Ta- 
bor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name” (Ixxxix, 
12). The “dew of Hermon” is once referred to in a 
passage which has long been considered a geographical 
puzzle—“ As the dew of Hermon, the dew that descend- 
ed on the mountains of Zion” (Psa. cxxxiii, 3). Some 
have thought that Zion (j17%) is used here for Sion 
87), one of the old names of Hermon (Deut. iv, 48), 
but this identification is unnecessary. The snow on the 
summit of this mountain condenses the vapors that float 
during the summer in the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, causing light clouds to hover around it, and 
abundant dew to descend on it, while the whole country 
elsewhere is parched, and the whole heaven elsewhere 
cloudless. One of its tops is actually called Abu-Nedy, 
i. e. “father of dew” (Porter, Handb. ii, 463). 

Since modern travellers have made us acquainted 
with the country beyond the Jordan, no doubt has been 
entertained that the Mount Hermon of those texts is no 
other than the present Jebel es-Sheik, or the Sheik’s 
Mountain, or, which is equivalent, Old Man’s Mountain, 
a name it is said to have obtained from its fancied re- 
semblance (being topped with snow, which sometimes 
lies in lengthened streaks upon its sloping ridges) to the 
hoary head and beard of a venerable sheik (Elliot, 1, 
317). This Jebel es-sheik is a south-eastern, and in that 
direction culminating, branch of Anti-Libanus. Its top 
is partially covered with snow throughout the summer, 
and has an elevation of 9376 feet (Van de Velde, Me- 
moir, p. 170,176). Dr. Clarke, who saw it in the month 
of July, says, “The summit is so lofty that the snow en- 
tirely covered the upper part of it, not lying in patches, 
but investing all the higher part with that perfectly 
white and smooth velvet-like appearance which snow 
only exhibits when it is very deep.” Dr. Robinson only 
differs from the preceding by the statement that the snow 
is perpetual only in the ravines, so that the top presents 
the appearance of radiant stripes around and below the 
summit (Bib. Researches, iii, 344). At his last visit to 
Palestine, he observes, under date of April 9 (new ed. of 
Researches, iii, 48), that “the snow extended for some 
distance down the sides, while on the peaks of Lebanon 
opposite there was none.” In August, 1852, Rev, 9,1. 
Porter, of Damascus, ascended Jebel es-Sheik from Ra- 
shey, and spent a night near its summit. He describes 
the highest peak as composed strictly of three peaks, so 
near each other as to appear one from below. On the 
south-easternmost of these peaks are some interesting 
remains, called Kulal Antar, probably relics of an an- 
cient Syro-Pheenician temple, consisting of a circular 
wall around a rock about 15 feet high, which has a rude 


excavation upon it, and heaps of beveled stones adjoin- ; 


ing it. The snow-banks explain the supply anciently 
made for cooling drinks in Tyre and Sidon (Bibliotheca 
Sac. Jan. 1854). The summit is about 9000 See above 
the Mediterranean (Lieut.W arten, in the Quarterly State- 
ment of the “Palestine Exploration Fund,” No. 5, p. 210, 
where also are a description and cut of the ruined temple). 

In two passages of Scripture this mountain 1s ais 
Baal-hermon (7172797 dyn, Judg. iti, 3; 1 Chron. v, 23), 
and the only reason that can be assigned for it af ae 
Baal was there worshipped. 5 erome says of it, “ Dict- 

IV,— 


turque in vertice ejus insigne templum, quod ab ethnicis 
cultui habetur e regione Paneadis et Libani”—reference 
must here be made to the building whose ruins are still 
seen (Onom. s.v. Hermon), It is remarkable that Her- 


mon was anciently encompassed by a circle of temples, 


all facing the summit. Can it be that this mountain was 
the great sanctuary of Baal, and that it was to the old 
Syrians what Jerusalem was to the Jews, and what Mec- 
ca is to the Moslems? (See Porter, andbook for Syria 
and Pal. p. 454, 457; Reland, Palast. p. 323 sq.) The 
above described ruins seem to confirm this conjecture, 
See BAAL-HERMON, : 

It has been suggested that one of the southern peaks 
of Hermon was the scene of the Transfiguration. Our 
Lord travelled from Bethsaida, on the northern slope of 
the Sea of Galilee, “to the coasts of Caesarea-Philippi,” 
where he led his disciples “into a high mountain apart, 
and was transfigured before them ;” and afterwards he re- 
turned, going towards Jerusalem through Galilee (comp. 
Mark viii, 22-28; Matt. xvi, 18; Mark ix, 2-13, 30-83). 
No other mountain in Palestine is more appropriate to 
the circumstances of that glorious scene, except Ta- 
bor, to which many centuries’ tradition has assigned 
this honor (Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 358) ; but if it be as, 
signed to this locality, it will give additional celebrity 
to the prince of Syrian mountains (Porter’s Damascus, 
i, 306). 

The mention of Hermon along with Tabor in Psa, 
lxxxix, 12, led to its being sought near the latter moun- 
tain, where, accordingly, travellers and maps give us a 
“Little Hermon.” But that passage, as well as Psa. 
exxxiii, 3, applies better to the great mountain already 
described; and in the former it seems perfectly natural 
for the Psalmist to call upon these mountains, respect- 
ively the most conspicuous in the western and eastern 
divisions of the Hebrew territory, to rejoice in the name 
of the Lord. Besides, we are to consider that Jebel 
es-sheikh is seen from Mount Tabor, and that both to- 
gether are visible from the plain of Esdraelon. There 
is no reason to suppose that the so-called Little Her- 
mon is at all mentioned in Scripture. Its actual name 
is Jebel ed-Duhy; it is a shapeless, barren, and unin- 
teresting mass of hills, in the north of the valley of 
Jezreel and opposite Mount Gilboa (Robinson, Research- 
es, ili, 171). 

Her’monite (Psa. xliii,7). See Hermon. 

Hernandez. Sce JuLtan THE LiTtLe. 

Her’od (Howdne, hero-like, a name that appears 
likewise among the Greeks, Dio. Cass. lxxi, 35; Philost. 
Soph. ii, i, ete.), the name of several persons of the royal 
family of Judea in the time of Christ and the apostles 
(see Noldius, De vita et gestis Herodum, in Havercamp’s 
edit. of Josephus; Reland, Palast. p. 174 sq. Jost, Gesch. 
d. Israeliten, i, 160 sq. Other monographs are named by 
Volbeding, Index Programmatum, p.16, 77, and by Furst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, i, 386; ii, 127-130. See also De 
Sauley, Hist. @Herode, Par. 1867; Giider, Herodes, Bern, 
1869), whose history is incidentally inyolved in that of 
the N. Testament, but is copiously detailed by Josephus ; 
notices of it also occur in the classical writers, especially 
Strabo (xvi, c. ii, 16). We therefore devote a large 
space to consideration of the subject. ; 

The history of the Herodian family presents one side 
of the last development of the Jewish nation. The evils 
which had existed in the hierarchy that grew up after 
the Return, found an unexpected embodiment in the 
tyranny of a foreign usurper. Religion was adopted asa 
policy ; and the hellenizing designs of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes were carried out, at least in their spirit, by men 
who professed to observe the law. Side by side with 
the spiritual “ kingdom of God” proclaimed by John the 
Baptist, and founded by the Lord, a kingdom of the 
world was established, which in its external splendor 
recalled the traditional magnificence of Solomon. The 
simultaneous realization of the two principles, national 
and spiritual, which had long variously influenced the 
Jews, in the establishment of a dynasty and a church, is 
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the promised glories of the Messiah. 


Jee to Herod (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 9, 3s 
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fact pregnant with instruction, In the fulness of time 
escendant of Esau established a false counterpart of 


Various accounts are given of the ancestry of the 
Herods. ‘Tae Jewish partisans of Herod (Nicolas Dam- 
ascenus, ap. Josephus, Ant. xiv, 1,3) sought to raise him 
to the dignity of a descent from one of the noble fami- 
lies which returned from Babylon; and, on the other 
hand, early Christian writers represented his origin as 
utterly mean and servile. Africanus has preserved a 
tradition (Routh, Rell. Saer. ii, 235), on the authority of 
“the natural kinsmen of the Saviour,” which makes An- 
tipater, the father of Herod, the son of one Herod, a 
slave attached to the service of a temple of Apollo at 
Asealon, who was taken prisoner by Idumeaa robbers, 
and kept by them, as his father could not pay his ran- 
som. The locality (comp. Philo, Leg. ad Caium, § 30), 
no less than the office, was calculated to fix a heavy re- 
proach upon the name (comp. Routh, Zc). This story 
is repeated with great inaccuracy by Epiphanius (Her. 
xx). Neglecting, however, these exaggerated state- 
ments of friends and enemies, it seems certain that the 
family was of Idumean descent (Josephus, An. xiv, 1, 
3), a fact which is indicated by the forms of some of 
the names that were retained in it (Ewald, Geschichte, 
iv, 477, note). But, though aliens by race, the Herods 
were Jews in faith. The Idumeans had been conquered 
and brought over to Judaism by John Hyrcanus (B.C. 
130; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 9,1); and from the time of their 
conversion they remained constant to their new religion, 
looking upon Jerusalem as their mother city, and claim- 
ing for themselves the name of Jews (Josephus, Ant. xx, 
7,7; War, i, 10,4; iv, 4, 4). 

The general policy of the whole Herodian family, 
though modified by the personal characteristics of the 
successive rulers, was the same. It centred in the en- 
deavor to found a great and independent kingdom, in 
which the power of Judaism should subserve the con- 
solidation of a state. The protection of Rome was in 
the first instance a necessity, but the designs of Herod I 
and Agrippa I point to an independent Eastern empire 
as their end, and not to a mere subject monarchy. Such 
a consummation of the Jewish hopes seems to have 
found some measure of acceptance at first [see Hero- 
DIAN]; and by a natural reaction the temporal domin- 


ion of the Herods opened the way for the destruction of | 


the Jewish nationality. The religion which was de- 
graded into the instrument of unscrupulous ambition 
lost its power to quicken a uaited people. The high- 
priests were appointed and deposed by Herod I and his 
successors with such a reckless disregard for the charac- 
ter of their office (Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, i, 322, 325, 
421), that the office itself was deprived of its sacred dig- 
nity (compare Acts xxiii, 2 sq.; Jost, i, 430, ete.). The 
nation was divided, and amidst the conflict of sects 2 


universal faith arose, which more than fulfilled the no- | 


bler hopes that found no satisfaction in the treacherous 
grandeur of a court. See the name of each member of 
the family in its order in this CyCLop-2DIA. 

1. Herop Tue Great, as he is usually surnamed, 
mentioned in Matt. ii, 1-22; Luke i, 5; Acts xxiii, 35, 
was the second son of Antipater and Cypros, an Arabi- 
an lady of noble descent (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 7, 3)an ee 
ANTIPATER. ! : 
procurator of Judea, and the latter divided his territo- 
ries among his four sons, assigning the district of Gali- 
War, i, 10, 4). 
At the time when he was invested with the government 
he was fifteen years of age, according to Josephus (A nt. 
xiv, 9,2); but this must be a mistake. Herod died, aged 
sixty-nine, in B.C. 4, consequently he must have been 
twenty-six or twenty-five in the year B.C. 47, when he 
was made governor of Galilee (évre Kai eixoot, given 
by Dindorf in the ed. Didot, but no stated authority ). 


One of his first acts was to repress the brigands who | 


were infesting his provinces, and to put many of their 
leaders to death upon his own authority. This was 


In B.C. 47 Julius Cesar made Antipater | 


HEROI 


to take his trial before the Sanhedrim for his deeds of 
violence, Herod, instead of appearing before the San- 
hedrim clothed in mourning, came in purple, attended 
by armed guards, and bearing in his hands a letter from 
the Roman commander Sextus Cxsar for his acquittal. 
This overawed the assembly; but Sameas, a just man 
(Josephus, Ant. xiv, 9, 4), stepped forward, and, boldly 


addressing the assembly, predicted that, should the of- 


fender escape punishment, he would live to kill all those 
who were his judges, and would not grant the pardon 
which the assembly seemed inclined to extend to him. 
He, howeyer, escaped, and took refuge with Sextus Ca- 
sar, who soon appointed him governor (stparnydc) of 
Ceele-Syria. He then determined to march against Je- 
rusalem, and would have done so had not his father 
Antipater and his family restrained him from commit- 
ting any fresh acts of violence. In B.C. 44, after Cae- 
sar’s death, Cassius took the government of Syria. 


Herod and his father Antipater willingly assisted Cas- _ 


sius in obtaining the taxes levied upon the Jews for the 
support of the troops. For this Herod was confirmed 
in the government of Coele-Syria (Josephus, War, i, 11, 
4). In B.C. 41 Antony came to Syria, and Herod, by 
making him valuable presents, soon formed with him a 
close personal intimacy (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 12,2). Hyr- 
canus, to whose beautiful granddaughter Mariamne 
Herod was betrothed, induced Antony to make Herod 
and his brother Phasael tetrarchs of Judea (Josephus, 
Ant. xiv, 13, 1; War, i, 12, 5). The invasion of the 
Parthians, who sided with Antigonus the Asmonan, 
compelled Herod to give up Judwa and fly to Rome, 


Antony was then in great power, and took Herod under 


his protection, and, seeing that he might prove useful 
to him, obtained a decree of the senate appointing him 
king of Juda, to the extinction of all the living Asmo- 
nean princes (Josephus, An. xiv, 9-14; War, 1, 10-14; 
Dion Cass. xlviii). These events took place in B.C. 40, 


‘and Herod, only staying seven days at Rome, returned 


speedily to Jerusalem within three months from the 
time he had first fled. 

It was not, however, so easy for Herod to obtain pos- 
session of Jerusalem, or to establish himself as king of 
Judea, as it had been to obtain this title from the Ro- 
mans. The Jews still held firmly to Antigonus as the 
representative of the Asmonzean line, and it was not for 
several years that Herod made any material advance 
whatever. With the assistance of the Romans Herod 
made preparations to take Jerusalem, He had endeav- 
ored to conciliate the people by marrying Mariamne, 
thinking that by so doing the attachment of the Jews 
to the Asmonean family would be extended to him. 
After six months’ siege the Romans entered the city 
(B.C, 37), and, to revenge the obstinate resistance they 
had received, began to ransack and plunder, and it was 
no easy task for Herod to purchase from the conquerors 
the freedom from pillage of some part of his capital. 
Antigonus was taken and conveyed to Antioch, where, 
having been previously beaten, he was ignominiously 
executed with the axe by the order of Antony, a mode 
of treatment which the Romans had never before used 
to a king (Dion Cass. Lxix, 22; Josephus, Ant. xv, 1, 2). 
Thus ended the government of the Asmonzans, 126 
years after it was first set up (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 16, 4). 
Immediately on ascending the throne Herod put to 
death all the members of the Sanhedrim, excepting 
Pollio and Sameas (the famous Hillel and Shammai of 
the Rabbinical writers), who had predicted this result, 
and also all the adherents of Antigonus who could be 


found. Having confiscated their property, he sent pres- 


ents to Antony to repay him for his assistance and to 
further secure his favor. He then gave the office of 
high-priest, which had become vacant by the death of 
Antigonus, and the mutilation of Hyreanus, whose ears 
had been cut off by Antigonus (comp. Lev. xxi, 16-24), 
to an obscure priest from Babylon named Ananel. At 
this insult Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne and Ar- 


made known to Hyrcanus, and Herod was summoned 
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istobulus, to whom the office of high-priest belonged by 
hereditary succession, appealed to Cleopatra to use her 
powerful influence with Antony, and Herod was thus 
compelled to depose Ananel, and to elevate Aristobulus 
to the high-priesthood. The increasing popularity of 
Aristobulus, added to the further intrigues of Alexan- 
dra, so excited the jealousy of Herod that he caused 
him to be drowned while bathing, and expressed great 
sorrow at the accident. See ArisropuLus. Alexandra 
again applied to Cleopatra, who at last persuaded Anto- 
ny to summon Herod to Laodicea to answer for his con- 
duct. Herod was obliged to obey, but was dismissed 
with the highest honors (Josephus, Ant. xv, 3, 1-8; comp. 
War, i, 22,2). After the defeat of Antony at Actium, 
in B.C. 31, Herod had an audience at Rhodes with 
Octavius, who did not think that Antony was quite 
powerless while Herod continued his assistance to him 
(Josephus, War, i, 20, 1). Herod so conciliated him 
that he obtained security in his kingdom of Juda, to 
which Octavius added Gadara, Samaria, and the mari- 
time cities Gaza and Joppa. Shortly after the regions 
of Trachonitis, Batanea, and Auranitis were given him 
(Josephus, Ant. xv, 5, 6,7; 10,1; War, i, 20, 3,4; comp. 
Tacit. Hist. v, 9). Herod’s domestic life was troubled 
by a long series of bloodshed. Hyrcanus, the grand- 
father of his wife Mariamne, was put to death before his 
visit to Octavius, and Mariamne, to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached, fell a victim to his jealousy soon 
after his return. See Hyrcanus; MArtAmMne. His 
remorse for the deed is well described by Josephus, who 
says that Herod commanded his attendants always to 
speak of her as alive (Ant. xv,7,7; War, i, 22,5). In 
B.C. 20, when Augustus visited Judea in person, another 
extensive addition was made to his territories. The 
district of Paneas was taken away from its ruler Zeno- 
dorus for leaguing himself with the Arabs, and given to 
Herod. In return, Herod adorned this place by erecting 
a temple, which he dedicated to Augustus (Josephus, 
Ant. xv, 10,38; War, i, 20, 4; Dion Cass. liv, 9). Not 
long after this, the death of his wife was followed by 
other atrocities, Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons 
of Mariamne, were put to death; and at last, in B.C. 4, 
Herod ordered his eldest son, Antipater, to be killed. 
See ALEXANDER; ARISTOBULUS; ANTIPATER. Herod’s 
painful disease no doubt maddened him in his later 
years, and in anticipation of his own death he gave or- 
ders that the principal Jews, whom he had shut up in 
the Hippodrome at Jericho, should immediately after 
his decease be put to death, that mourners might not 
be wanting at his funeral (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 6, 5). 
Near his death, too, he must have ordered the murder of 
the infants at Bethlehem, as recorded by Matthew (ii, 
16-18). The number of children in a village must have 
been very few, and Josephus has passed this story over 
unnoticed; yet it is worthy of remark that he has given 
an account of a massacre by Herod of all the members 
of his family who had consented to what the Pharisees 
foretold, viz. that Herod’s government should cease, and 
his posterity be deprived of the kingdom (Ant. xvii, 2, 
4). A confused account of the massacre of the children 
and the murder of Antipater is given in Macrobius: 
“Augustus cum audisset inter pueros, quos in Syria 
Herodes, rex Judeorum, intra bimatum jussit interfici, 
filum quoque ejus occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis por- 
cum (2 by, swine) esse quam filium (2 vidv, son)” (Sat. 
ii,4). Macrobius lived in the 5th century (c. A.D. 420), 
and the words intra bimatum (& bimatu et infra, Matt. 
4, 16, Vulg.) seem to be borrowed; the story, too, is 
wrong, as Antipater was of age when he was executed 
(Alford, ad loc.). Macrobius may haye made some mis- 
take on account of Herod’s wish to destroy the heir to 
the throne of David. The language of the evangelist 
leaves in complete uncertainty the method in which the 
deed was effected (aooreihac avethev). The scene of 
open and undisguised violence which has been conse- 
crated by Christian art is wholly at variance with what 
may be supposed to have been the historic reality. 


the Passover, B.C. 4, his death-bed being the scene of © 
the most awful agonies in mind and body. According 
to the custom of the times, he made his sons the heirs to — 
his kingdom by a formal testament, leaving its ratifica- 
tion to the will of the emperor. Augustus assenting to 
its main provisions, Archelaus became tetrarch of Ju- 
dea, Samaria, and Idumea; Philip, of Trachonitis and 
Iturea; and Herod Antipas, of Galilee and Perea, His 
body was conveyed by his son Archelaus from Jericho, 
where he died, to Herodium, a city and fortress 200 sta- 
dia distant, and he was there buried with great pomp 
(Josephus, Ant. xvii, 8,2; War, i, 38, 9). 

On the extirpation of the Asmonzan family, finding 
that there was then no one who could interfere with 
him, Herod had introduced heathenish customs, such as 
plays, shows, and chariot-races, which the Jews con- 
demned as contrary to the laws of Moses (Josephus, Ant. 
xv, 8, 1); and on the completion of the building of 
Cesarea he also introduced Olympic games and conse- 
crated them to Cesar, ordering them to be celebrated ev- 
ery fifth year (Josephus, Ant. xv, 9,6; xvi, 5,1). With 
regard to the prejudices of the Jews, Herod showed as 
great contempt for public opinion as in the execution of 
his personal vengeance. He signalized his elevation to 
the throne by offerings to the Capitoline Jupiter (Jost, 
Gesch, d. Judenthums, i, 318), and surrounded his person 
by foreign mercenaries, some of whom had formerly been 
in the service of Cleopatra (Josephus, Ant. xv,7,33; Xvil, 
1,1; 8,3). His coins and those of his successors bore 
only Greek legends; and he introduced heathen games 
even within the walls of Jerusalem (Josephus, Ani. xv, 
8, 1). He displayed ostentatiously his fayor towards 
foreigners (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 5, 3), and oppressed the 
old Jewish aristocracy (Josephus, Ant. xv, 1,1). The 
later Jewish traditions describe him as successively the 
servant of the Asmonzans and the Romans, and relate 
that one Rabbin only survived the persecution which he 
directed against them, purchasing his life by the loss of 
sight (Jost, i, 319, etc.). 

Notwithstanding that he thus alienated his subjects 
from him, he greatly improved his country by the num- 
ber of tine towns and magnificent public buildings which 
he had erected. He built a temple at Samaria, and con- 
verted it into a Roman city under the name of Sebaste. 
He also built Gaba in Galilee, and Heshbonitis in Persea 
(Josephus, Ant. xv, 8, 5), besides several other towns, 
which he called by the names of different members of 
his family, as Antipatris, from the name of his father 
Antipater, and Phasaelis, in the plains of Jericho, after 
his brother Phasael (Josephus, A nt. xvi, 5,2). On many 
other towns in Syria and Greece he bestowed money, 
but his grandest undertaking was the rebuilding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. It was commenced in the 18th 
year of his reign (B.C. 21), and the work was carried on 
with such vigor that the Temple itself (vaéc), i. e. the 
Holy House, was finished in a year and a half (Josephus, 
Ant. xv,11,1,6). The cloisters and other buildings were 
finished in eight years (Josephus, Ant. xy, 11,5).  Ad- 
ditions and repairs were-continually made, and it was 
not till the reign of Herod Agrippa II (c. A.D. 65) that 
the Temple (70 teodv) was compl ted (Josephus, A nt. xx, 
9,7). Hence the Jews said to our Lord, “Forty and six 
years was this Temple in building [@«odop¥j62—and is 
not even yet completed], and wilt thou raise it up in 
three days!” (John ii, 20). This took place in A.D. 26, 
not long after our Lord’s baptism, who “ was about thirty 
years of age” (Luke iii, 23), and who was born some two 
years before the death of Herod, in B.C. 4, according to 
the true chronology. This beautiful Teraple, though 
built in honor of the God of Israel, did not win the 
hearts of the people, as is proved by the reyolt which 
took place shortly before Herod’s death, when the Jews 
tore down the golden eagle which he had fastened to 


the Temple, and broke it in pieces (Josephus, Antigq. 
Xvii, 6, 2, 3), 
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eile See 
_ he diversity of Werod’s nature is remarkable. On 
regarding his magnificence, and the benetits he bestow- 
ed upon his people, one cannot deny that he had a very 
beneficent disposition; but when we read of his cruel- 
ties, not only to his subjects, but even to his own rela- 
tions, one is forced to allow that he was brutish and a 


stranger to humanity (comp. Josephus, Ant. xvi, 5, 4). 
~ His servility to Rome is amply shown by the manner in 


which he transgressed the customs of his nation and set 
aside many of their laws, building cities and erecting 
temples in foreign countries, for the Jews did not permit 
him so to do in Judwa, even though they were under 
so tyrannical a government as that of Herod. His con- 
fessed apology was that he was acting to please Cesar 
and the Romans, and so through all his reign he was a 
Jewish prince only in name, with a Hellenistic disposition 
(comp. Josephus, Ant. xv, 9,5; xix,7,3). It has even 
been supposed (Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i, 323) that the 
rebuilding of the Temple furnished him with the oppor- 
tunity of destroying the authentic collection of geneal- 
ogies which was of the highest importance to the priest- 
ly families. Herod, as appears from his public designs, 
affected the dignity of a second Solomon, but he joined 
the license of that monarch to his magnificence; and it 
was said that the monument which he raised over the 
royal tombs was due to the fear which seized him after 
a sacrilegious attempt to rob them of secret treasures 
(Josephus, Ant. xvi,7,1). He maintained peace at home 
during a long reign by the vigor and timely generosity 
of his administration. Abroad he conciliated the good- 
will of the Romans under circumstances of unusual diffi- 
culty. His ostentatious display, and even his arbitrary 
tyranny, was calculated to inspire Orientals with awe. 
Bold and yet prudent, oppressive and yet profuse, he 
had many of the characteristics which make a popular 
hero; and the title which may have been first given in 
admiration of successful despotism now serves to bring 
out in clearer contrast the terrible price at which the 
success was purchased. 

Josephus gives Herod I the surname of Great (How- 
one 6 péyac). Ewald suggests that the title elder is 
only intended to distinguish him from the younger 
Herod (Antipas), and compares the cases of ‘Edxiac 0 
péyac (Ant. xviii, 8, 4) and Agrippa the Great, in con- 
tradistinction to Helcias, the keeper of the sacred treas- 
ure (Ant. xx, 11, 1), and to Agrippa IL. The title 
“ Agrippa the Great” is confirmed by coins, on which he 
is styled METAS (Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. 1, 492; 
Akerman, Num. Chron. ix, 23), and so, says Ewald, “it 
may similarly have been given upon the coins of Her- 
od, and from this the origin of the surname may have 
been derived” (Geschichte, iv, 473, note). There are, 
however, no coins of Herod I with the title great. It is 
best to suppose that the title in Josephus is merely a 
distinguishing epithet, and not meant to express great- 
ness of character or achievements. 


Coin of Herod the Great. 


2. Herop Antipas (Howéne, Matt., Mark, Luke; 
Ayrizac, Josephus) was the son of Herod the Great, 
by Malthace, a Samaritan (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 1, 8; War, 
i, 28,4). His father had already given him “the king- 
dom” in his first will, but in the final arrangement left 
him the tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea (Josephus, A rt. 
xvii, 8,1; War, ii, 9,1; Matt. xiv, 1; Luke iii,1; 11,19; 
ix, 1; Acts xiii, 1), which brought him the yearly reve- 
nue of 200 talents (Josephus, Af. xviii, 5, 1). On his 
way to Rome he visited his brother Philip, and com- 
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mencing an intrigue with his wife Herodias, daughter 
of Aristobulus, thé son of Mariamne, he afterwards in- 
cestuously married-her, THe had previously been mar- 
ried to a daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia Petreea, who 
avenged this insult by invading his dominions, and de- 
feated him with great loss (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5, 1). 
An appeal to the Romans afforded the only hope of safe- 
ty. Aretas was haughtily ordered by the emperor to 
desist from the prosecution of the war, and Herod ac- 
cordingly escaped the expected overthrow. Josephus 
says that the opinion of the Jews was that the defeat 
was a punishment for his having imprisoned John the 
Baptist on account of his popularity, and afterwards put 
him to death, but does not mention the reproyal that 
John gave him, nor that it was at the instigation of 
Herodias that he was killed, as recorded in the Gospels 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii, 5,4; Matt. xiv, 1-11; Mark vi, 14- 
16; Luke iii, 19; ix, 7-9). The evangelists, evidently 
give the true reason, and Josephus the one generally re- 
ceived by the people. In A.D.38, after the death of Ti- 
berius, he was persuaded, especially at the ambitious in- 
stigation of Herodias, to go to Rome to procure for him- 
self the royal title. Agrippa, who was high in the favor 
of Caligula, and had already received this title, opposed 
this with such suecess that Antipas was condemned to 
perpetual banishment at Lyons, a city of Gaul (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii, 7, 2), and eventually died in Spain, whither 
his wife Herodias had voluntarily followed him (War, 
ii, 9,6). He is called (by courtesy) hing by Matthew 
(xiv, 9) and by Mark (vi, 14). See No. 5. 

Herod Antipas was in high favor with Tiberius; 
hence he gave the name of Tiberias to the city he built 
on the lake of Gennesareth (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 2, 3). 
He enlarged and improved several cities of his domin- 
ions, and also built a wall about Sepphoris, and round 
Betharamphtha, which latter town he named Julias, in 
honor of the wife of the emperor (Josephus, Ant. xvill, 
2,1; comp. War, ii, 9, 1). 

It was before Herod Antipas, who came up to Jerusa- 
lem to celebrate the Passover (comp. Joseph. Ant. xvill, 
6,3), that our Lord was sent for examination when Pi- 
late heard that he was a Galilean, as Pilate had already 
had several disputes with the Galilwans, and was not at 
this time on very good terms with Herod (Luke xiii, 1; 
xxiii, 6-7), and “on the same day Pilate and Herod 
were made friends together” (Luke xxiii, 12; comp. Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xviii, 3,2; Psa. lxxxiii, 5). The name of 
Herod Antipas is coupled with that of Pilate in the 
prayer of the apostles mentioned in the Acts (iv, 24-30). 
His personal character is little touched upon by either 
Josephus or the evangelists, yet from his consenting to 
the death of John the Baptist to gratify the malice of a 
wicked woman, though for a time he had “heard him 
gladly” (Mark vi, 20), we perceive his cowardice, his 


| want of spirit, and his fear of ridicule. His wicked oath 


was not binding on him, for Herod was bound by. the 
law of God not to commit murder. He was in any case 
desirous to see Jesus, and “hoped to have seen a miracle 
from him” (Luke xxiii, 8). His artifice and cunning are 
specially alluded to by our Lord, “ Go ye and tell that 
Sox” (TH ANOTEKL rairy, Luke xiii, 32). Coins of Her- 
od Antipas bear the title TETPAPXOY. See ANTIPAS. 

3. Herop Arcuenaus (ApxéAaoc, Matt.; Josephus; 
"Howdne, Dion Cassius; coins), son of Herod the Great 
and Malthace, uterine and younger brother of Herod An- 
tipas, and called by Dion Cassius “Howdne Madarornvde 
(ly, 57). He was brought up with his brother at Rome 
(Josephus, Ant, xvii, 1,3). His father had disinherited 
him in consequence of the false accusations of his eldest: 
brother Antipater, the son of Doris; but Herod, on mak- 
ing a new will, altered his mind, and gave him “the 
kingdom,” which had before been left to Antipas (Jose- 
phus, At. xvii, 8, 1). It was this unexpected arrange- 
ment which led to the retreat of Joseph to Galilee (Matt. 
ii, 22). He was saluted as “king” by the army, but re- 
fused to accept that title till it should be confirmed by 
Augustus (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 8, 2,4; War,i,1). Short- 
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ly after this a sedition was raised against him, which he 
quelled by killing 3000 persons, and he then set sail with 
his brother Antipas to Rome (Josephus, At. xvil, Ore 
4; War, ii, 2,3). Upon this the Jews sent an embassy 
to Augustus, to request that they might be allowed to 
live according to their own laws under a Roman gov- 
ernor. Our Lord seems to allude to this circumstance 
in the parable of the nobleman going into a far coun- 
try to receive for himself a kingdom: “ But his citizens 
hated him, and sent a message after him, saying, We 
will not have this man to reign over us” (Luke xix, 12— 
27). While he was at Rome, Jerusalem was under the 
care of Sabinus, the Roman procurator, and a qnarrel 
ensued in consequence of the manner in which the Jews 
were treated. Quiet was again established through the 
intervention of Varus, the president of Syria, and the 
authors of the sedition were punished (Josephus, Art. 
xvii, 10). Augustus, however, ratified the main points 
of Herod’s will, and gave Archelaus Judea, Samaria, and 
Idumeea, with the cities of Caesarea, Sebaste, Joppa, and 
Jerusalem, the title of ethnarch, and a promise that he 
should have the royal dignity hereafter if he governed 
virtuously (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 11,4; War, ii, 6,3). Ar- 
chelaus never really had the title of king (Gaovevc), 
though at first called so by the people (Josephus, Ant. 
xvii, 8, 2), yet we cannot object to the word Bacever 
in Matthew, for Archelaus regarded himself as king (Jo- 
sephus, War, ii, 1,1), and Josephus speaks of the proy- 
ince of Lysanias, which was only a tetrarchy, as Baoi- 
Nelay rH Avoarviov (War, ii, 11,5). Herod (Antipas) 
the tetrarch is also called 6 Baowebe (Matt. xiv, 9; 
Mark vi, 14). When Archelaus returned to Judea he 
rebuilt the royal palace at Jericho, and established a 
village, naming it after himself, Archelais (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii, 13,1). Shortly after Archelaus’s return he vio- 
lated the Mosaic law by marrying Glaphyra, the daugh- 
ter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and the Jews com- 
plaining again loudly of his tyranny, Augustus summon- 
ed him to Rome, and finally, A.D. 6, sent him into exile 
at Vienna in Gaul, where he probably died, and his do- 
minions were attached to the Roman empire (Josephus, 
Ant. xvii, 13,2; War, ii, 7; compare Strabo, xvi, 765; 
Dion Cassius, lv, 25,27). Jerome, however, relates that 
he was shown the tomb of Archelaus near Bethlehem 
(Onomasticon, s.v.). Coins with the title CEONAPXOY 
belong to Archelaus. See ARCHELAUS. 

4. Herop Puruip I (®i\urzoe, Mark vi, 17; “Hpw- 
One, Josephus) was the son of Herod the Great by a 
second Mariamne, the daughter of Simon the high-priest 
(Josephus, Ant, xviii, 5,4), and must be distinguished 
from Philip the tetrarch, No. 6, He was the husband 
of Herodias, by whom he had a daughter, Salome. He- 
rodias, however, contrary to the laws of her country, di- 
vorced herself from him, and married her uncle Antipas 
[see Nos: 2 and 5] (Josephus, A nf. xviii, 5,4; Matt. xiv, 
3; Mark yi, 17; Luke iii, 19). He was omitted in the 
will of Herod in consequence of the discovery that Ma- 
riamne was conscious of the plots of Antipater, Herod 
the Great’s son by Doris (Josephus, War, i, 30,7). See 
Puiip. 

5. Heropias (Hpwdrac, Matt. xiv, 1-11; Mark vi, 
14-16; Luke iii, 19) was the daughter of Aristobulus, 
one of the sons of Herod I by the first Mariamne, and of 
Berenice, the daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister, and 
was consequently sister of Herod Agrippa I (Josephus, 
Ant. xviii, 5,4; War, i, 28,1). She was first married to 
her uncle, Herod Philip I, the son of Herod I and the 
second Mariamne, by whom she had a daughter Salome, 
probably the one that danced and pleased Herod Anti- 
pas, and who afterwards married her nncle Philip II. 
Herodias soon divorced herself from him, and married 
ferod Antipas, who was also her uncle, being the son of 
Herod I and Malthace, and who agreed, for her sake, to 
put away his own wife, the daughter of Aretas, king of 
Arabia (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5,1,4). John the Baptist 
reproved her for her crimes in thus living in adultery 
and incest, and she took the first opportunity to cause 
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him to be put to death, thus adding thereto the cri 
of murder. Her marriage was unlawful for three rea 
sons: first, her former husband, Philip, was still alive 
(Ouaoraou Cévroc, Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5,4); secondly, 
Antipas’s wife was still alive; and, thirdly, by her first 
marriage with Philip she became the sister-in-law of 
Antipas, who was consequently forbidden by the Jewish 
law to marry his brother's wife (Lev. xviii, 16; xi, 21;” 
comp. Alford on Matt. xiv, 4). When Antipas was con- 
demned by Caius to perpetual banishment, Herodias was 
offered a pardon, and the emperor made her a present of 
money, telling her that it was her brother Agrippa (1) 
who prevented her being involved in the same calam- 
ity as her husband. The best trait of her character is 
shown when, in true Jewish spirit, she refused this offer, 
and voluntarily chose to share the exile of her husband 
[No. 2] (Josephus, Ant. xvii,7,2). See HERopIAsS. 

6. Herop Putuie II (®Aurroc, Luke and Josephus) 
was son of Herod the Great and Cleopatra of Jerusalem 
(‘IepocoAvpirec), and was with his half brothers Arche- 
laus and Antipas brought up at Rome (Josephus, At. 
xvii, 1,3; War, i, 28,4). He received as his share of 
the empire the tetrarchy of Batanea, Trachonitis, Au- 
ranitis, and certain parts about Jamnia, with a revenue 
of 100 talents (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 11, 4; War, ii, 6, 3). 
He is only mentioned once in the N. T. (Luke iii, 1, ®c- 
\armou Terpapxovvroc’. He was married to Salome, 
the daughter of Herod Philip I and Herodias, but left no 
children (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 5,4). He reigned over his 
dominions for 37 years (B.C. 4—A.D. 34), during which 
time he showed himself to be a person of moderation 
and quietness in the conduct of his life and government 
(Josephus, Ant. xviii,4,6). He built the city of Paneas 
and named it Caesarea, more commonly known as Ceesa- 
rea-Philippi (Matt. xvi, 13; Mark viii, 27), and also ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a city the village Bethsaida, 
calling it by the name of Julias, in honor of the daugh- 
ter of Augustus. He died at Julias, and was buricd in 
the monument he had there built (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 
2,1; 4,6; War, ii,9,1). Leaving no children, his do- 
minions were annexed to the Roman province of Syria 
(Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5,6). Coins of Philip IT bear the 
title TETPAPXOY. See Puiu. 

7. Herop Acrippa I (Hpwdne, Acts; “Aypimmac, 
Josephus) was the son of Aristobulus and Berenice, and 
grandson of Herod the Great (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 1,2; 
War, i, 28,1). He is called “ Agrippa the Great” by Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xvii,2,2). A short time before the death 
of Herod the Great he was living at Rome, and was 
brought up with Drusus, the son of Tiberius, and with 
Antonia, the wife of Drusus (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6, 1). 
He was only one year older than Claudius, who was 
born in B.C. 10, and they were bred up together in the 
closest intimacy. The earlier part of his life was spent 
at Rome, where the magnificence and luxury in which 
he indulged involved him so deeply in debt that he was 
compelled to fly from Rome, and betook himself to a 
fortress at Malatha, in Idumea. Through the media- 
tion of his wife Cypros and his sister Herodias, he was 
allowed to take up his abode at Tiberias, and received 
the rank of wdile m that city, with a small annuity 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi, 6,2). But, having quarrelled with his 
brother-in-law, he fled to Flaccus, the proconsul of Syria. 
Soon afterwards he was convicted, through the informa- 
tion of his brother Aristobulus, of having received a 
bribe from the Damascenes, who wished to purchase his 
influence with the proconsul, and was again compelled 
to fly. He was arrested, as he was about to sail to Ita- 
ly, for a sum of money which he owed to the Roman - 
treasury, but made his escape and reached Alexandria, 
where his wife succeeded in procuring a supply of mon- 
ey from Alexander the alabarch. He then set sail, and 
landed at Puteoli. He was favorably received by Ti- 
berius; but he one day incautiously expressed the wish 
that Caius might soon succeed to the throne, which 
being reported to Tiberius, he was arrested and thrown 
into prison, where he remained till the accession of Ga- 
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after gave him the tetrarchy of Philip, the iron chain 
with which he had been fastened to a soldier being ex~ 
changed for a gold one (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6,10). He 
was also invested with the consular dignity, and a league 
was publicly made with him by Claudius, He then start- 
ed to take possession of his kingdom, and at Alexan- 
dria was insulted by the people, who dressed up an idiot, 
and bore him in mock triumph through the streets to 
deride the new king of the Jews (Philo, in Flaceuwm, 6). 
The jealousy of Herod Antipas and his wife Herodias 
was excited by the distinctions conferred upon Agrippa 
by the Romans, and they sailed to Rome in the hope of 
supplanting him in the emperor's favor. Agrippa was 
aware of their design, and anticipated it by a counter- 
_charge against Antipas of treasonous correspondence 
with the Parthians. Antipas failed to answer the accu- 
sations, and, after his exile, Agrippa received from Caius 
the tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 
7, 2); and in A.D. 41, for having greatly assisted Clau- 
dius, he received his whole paternal kingdom (Judea 
and Samaria), and, in addition, the tetrarchy of Lysanias 
II (comp. Luke iii, 1). Josephus says in one passage 
that Caius gave him this tetrarchy (Ant. xviii, 6, 10), 
but afterwards, in two places, that Claudius gave it to 
him (Ant. xix, 5,1; War, ii, 11,5). Caius probably 
promised it, and Claudius actually conferred it. Agrip- 
pa now possessed the entire kingdom of Herod the Great. 
At this time he begged of Claudius the kingdom of 
Chalcis for his brother Herod (Josephus, Ant. xix, 5, 1; 
War, ii, 11, 5). 

Agrippa loved to live at Jerusalem, and was a strict 
observer of the laws of his country, which will account 
for his persecuting the Christians, who were hated by 
the Jews (Josephus, Ant. xix,7,3). Thus influenced by 
a strong desire for popularity, rather than from innate 
cruelty, “he stretched forth his hands to vex certain of 
the Church.” He put to death James the elder, son of 
Zebedee, and cast Peter into prison, no doubt with the 
intention of killing him also. This was frustrated by 
his miraculous deliverance from his jailers by the angel 
of the Lord (Acts xii, 1-19). Agrippa I, like his grand- 
father, displayed great taste in building, and especially 
adorned the city of Berytus (Josephus, Ant, xix, 7, 5). 
The suspicions of Claudius prevented him from finishing 
the impregnable fortifications with which he had begun 
to surround Jerusalem. His friendship was courted by 
many of the neighboring kings and rulers. In A.D. 44 
Agrippa celebrated games at Cxesarea in honor of the 
emperor, and to make vows for his safety. At this fes- 
tival a number of the principal persons, and such as 
were of dignity in the province, attended. Josephus 
does not mention those of Tyre and Sidon as recorded 
in the Acts (xii, 20). Though Agrippa was “highly dis- 
pleased,” it does not appear that any rupture worthy of 
notice had taken place. On the second day Agrippa 
appeared in the theatre in a garment interwoven with 
silver. On closing his address to the people, they sa- 
luted him as a god, for which he did not rebuke them, 
and he was immediately seized with violent internal 
pains, and died five days after (Josephus, An. xix, 8,2). 
This fuller account of Josephus agrees substantially with 


that in the Acts. The silver dress (2 apytpov weroun- | 


pevny racay, Josephus ; tora Baodueny, Acts) ; and 
the disease (rp rig yaoTpoe aAynuaTe TOV Biov Karé- 
arpeWev, Joseph.; yevomevoc oxwAncdBowroe éepveer, 
-Acts). The owl (GovBova imi axoviov TWd¢), Which 
on this occasion appeared to Agrippa as the messenger 
of ill tidings (dyye\oc KaKwY, 
though on a former one it had appeared to him as a mes- 
senger of good news (J osephus, Ant. xviii, 6, 7), 1s con- 
verted by Eusebius (/7, 2. ii, ch. 10), who professes to 
quote Josephus, into the angel of the Acts (éraratev 
abroy dyyedoc Kupiou, Acts xu, 23. For an explana- 
tion of the confusion, compare Eusebius, /. c., ed. Hei- 


Josephus, A nt. xix, 8, 2), | 


nichen, Excurs. ii, vol. iii, p. 556; Alford, ad loc.). See 


AGRIPPA. 


was the son of Herod Agrippa I and Cypros (War, ii, 11, 
6), At the time of his father’s death (A.D. 44) he was 
only seventeen years of age, and the emperor Claudius, 
thinking him too young to govern the kingdom, sent 
Cuspius Fadus as procurator, and thus made it again a 
Roman province (Josephus, A nt. xix, 9,2; Tacit. ist. v, 
9). After the death of his uncle Herod in A.D. 48, Clau- 
dius bestowed upon him the small kingdom of Chalcis 
(Josephus, Ant, xx, 5,2; War, ii, 12,1), and four years 
after took it away from him, giving him instead the 
tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias (Josephus, Ant. xx, 7, 
1; War, ii, 12,8) with the title of king (Acts xxv, 13; 
xxvi, 2,7). In A.D. 55 Nero gave him the cities of Ti- 
berias and Tarichez in Galilee, and Julias, a city of Pe- 
rea, with fourteen villages near it (Josephus, Ant. xx, 8, 
4; comp. War, ii, 13, 2). ; 
: Agrippa II exhibited the Herodian partiality for build- 
ing. He much enlarged the city of Cxsarea Philippi, 
and in honor of Nero called it Neronias. He also sup- 
plied large sums of money towards beautifying Jerusa- 
lem (which he encircled with the “third wall”) and Bery- 


from his own kingdom to this latter place. These acts 
rendered him most unpopular (Josephus, Ant. xx, 9, 4). 
In A.D. 60 king Agrippa and Berenice (q. v.) his sister, 
concerning the nature of whose equivocal intercourse 
with each other there had been much grave conversa- 
tion (Juvenal, Sat. vi, 155 sq.), and who, in consequence, 
persuaded Polemo, king of Cilicia, to marry her (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xx, 7, 3), came to Cxsarea (Acts xxv, 13). It 
was before him and his sister that the apostle Paul made 
his defence, and somewhat (éy diy) “persuaded him 
to be a Christian.” Agrippa seems to have been inti- 
mate with Festus (Josephus, Ant. xx, 7,11), and it was 
natural that the Roman governor should avail himself 
of his judgment on a question of what seemed to be Jew- 
ish law (Acts xxv, 18 sq., 26; comp. Josephus, Ant. xx, 
8,7). The “pomp” (7oAAn gavracia) with which the 
king came into the audience chamber (Acts xxv, 23) 
was accordant with his general bearing. 

The famous speech which Agrippa made to the Jews, 
to dissuade them from waging war with the Romans, is 
recorded by Josephus (War, ii, 16, 4). At the com- 
mencement of the war he sided with the Romans, and 
was wounded by a sling-stone at the siege of Gamala 
(Josephus, War, iv, 1,3). After the fall of Jerusalem he 
retired with his sister Berenice to Rome, and there died 
in the seventieth year of his age, and in the third year 
of Trajan (A.D. 100). He was on intimate.terms with 
Josephus, who gives two of his letters (Life, 65), and 
he was the last Jewish prince of the Herodian line. 

As regards his coins, Eckhel gives two with the head 
of Nero, one with the legend Eill BASTAE AVPITMA 
NEPONITE, confirming the account of Josephus as re- 
| gards the city of Cxsarea-Philippi, and the other bear- 
ing the prenomen of Marcus, which he may have re- 
ceived on account of his family being indebted to the 
triumvir Antony, or else, as Eckhel thinks, more likely 
from Marcus Agrippa (Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. iii, 493, 
494; comp. Akerman, Num. Chron. ix, 42). There are 
other coins with the heads of Vespasian, Titus, and Do- 
mitian. See Monry. Compare AGRIPPA. 


Coin of Herod Agrippa TI, with the Head of Titus, and a 
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tus, transferring almost everything that was ornamental - 


HERODIAN 
He’rodian (only in the plur. ‘Howdeavoi), the des- 
ignation of a class of Jews that existed in the time of 
Jesus Christ, evidently, as the name imports, partisans 
of Herod, but whether of a political or religious deserip- 
tion it is not easy, for want of materials, to determine. 
The passages of the New Testament which refer to them 
are the following: Mark iii, 6; xii, 13; Matt. xxii, 16; 
Luke xx, 20. From these it appears that the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of Judea held a council against our 
Saviour, and, associating with themselves the Herodi- 
ans, sent an embassy to him with the express but covert 
design of ensnaring him in his speech, that thus they 
might compass his destruction, by embroiling him. But 
what additional difficulty did the Herodians bring ? 
Herod Antipas was now tetrarch of Galilee and Perza, 
which was the only inheritance he received from his 
father, Herod the Great. As tetrarch of Galilee he was 
specially the ruler of Jesus, whose home was in that 
province. The Herodians, then, may have been sub- 
jects of Herod, Galilaans, whose evidence the priests 
were desirous of procuring, because theirs would be the 
evidence of fellow-countrymen, and of special force with 
' Antipas as being that of his own immediate subjects 
(Luke xxiii, 7). Herod’s relations with Rome were in 
an unsafe condition. He.was a weak prince, given to 
ease and luxury, and his wife’s ambition conspired with 
his own desires to make him strive to obtain from the 
emperor Caligula the title of king. For this purpose he 
took a journey to Rome, but he was banished to Lyons, 
in Gaul. The Herodians may have been favorers of his 
pretensions; if so, they would be partial hearers, and 
eager witnesses against Jesus before the Roman tribu- 
nal. It would be a great service to the Romans to be 
the means of enabling them to get rid of one who as- 
pired to be king of the Jews. It would equally gratify 
their own lord should the Herodians give effectual aid 
in putting a period to the mysterious yet formidable 
claims of a rival claimant of the crown. If the Herodi- 
ans were a Galilean political party who were eager to 
procure from Rome the honor of royalty for Herod 
(Mark vi, 14, the name of king is merely as of courtesy), 
they were chosen as associates by the Sanhedrim with 
especial propriety. This -idea is confirmed by Jose- 
phus’s mention of a party as “the partisans of Herod” 
(ol ra ‘Howdov pavotrrec, Ant. xiv, 15,10). The dep- 
utation were to “feign themselves just men,” that is, 
men whose sympathies were entirely Jewish, and, as 
such, anti-heathen: they were to intimate their dislike 
of paying tribute, as being an acknowledgment of a for- 
eign yoke; and by flattering Jesus, as one who loved 
truth, feared no man, and would say what he thought, 
they meant to inveigle him into a condemnation of the 
practice. In order to carry these base and hypocritical 
designs into effect, the Herodians were appropriately 
associated with the Pharisees; for as the latter were 
the recognised conservators of Judaism, so the former 
were friends of the aggrandizement of a native as against 
a foreign prince. (Comp. Fritzsche and Walch, ad loc. 
Other hypotheses may be found in Paulus on the pas- 
sage in Matt.; in Wolff, Cure Phil. i, 311 sq.; see also 
Kocher, Analect. in loc. Matt.; Zorn, /Tist. fisci. Jud. p. 
127; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 275. Monographs on this sub- 
ject are those of Steuch, Diss. de Herod. Lund. 1706; 
Floder, Diss. de Herod. Upsal, 1764; Schmid, Hpist. de 
Herod. Lapsix, 1763; Leuschner, De Secta Herodianor. 
Hirschberg, 1751; Stollberg, De Herodianis, Viteb. 1666 ; 
Jensius, i/. Jen. 1688.) See Srcrs, JEWISH, 
__Hero’dias (Howdiac, a female patronymic from 
Howdyc: on patronymics and gentilic names in ac, 
see Matthix, (//, Gram. § 101 and 103), the name of a 
woman of notoriety in the N. T., daughter of Aristobu- 
lus, one of the sons of Mariamne and Herod the Great, 
and consequently sister of Agrippa I. She first married 
Herod, surnamed Philip, another of the sons of Mari- 
amne and the first Herod (Ant. xviii, 5, 4; comp. War, 
i, 29, 4), and therefore her full uncle; then she eloped 
from him, during his lifetime. (ébid.), to marry Herod 
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Antipas, her step-uncle, who had long been married to, 
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and was still living with, the daughter of Aineas or 
Aretas—his assumed name—king of Arabia (Ant. xvii, 
9,4). Thus she left her husband, who was still alive, 
to connect herself with a man whose wife was still alive. 
Her paramour was, indeed, less of a blood relation than 
her original husband; but, being likewise the half- 
brother of that husband, he was already connected with 
her by affinity—so close that there was only one case 
contemplated in the law of Moses where it could be set 
aside, namely, when the married brother had died child- 
less (Lev. xviii, 16, and xxii, 21, and for the exception 
Deut. xxv, 5 sq.). Now Herodias had already had one 
child—Salome (the daughter whose dancing is men- 
tioned in the Gospels)—by Philip (Ant. xviii, 5, 4), and, 
as he was still alive, might have had more. Well there- 
fore may she be charged by Josephus with the inten- 
tion of confounding her country’s institutions (A nt. xviii, 
5,4); and well may John the Baptist have remonstrated 
against the enormity of such a connection with the te- 
trarch, whose conscience would certainly seem to have 
been a less hardened one (Matt. xiv, 9 says he “was 
sorry ;” Mark vi, 20 that he “feared” John, and “ heard 
him gladly”). A.D. 28. The consequences both of the 
crime and of the reproof which it incurred are well 
known. Aretas made war upon Herod for the injury 
done to his daughter, and routed him with the loss of 
his whole army (Ant. xviii, 5,1). The head of John 
the Baptist was granted at the suggestion of Herodias 
(Matt. xiv, 8-11; Mark vi, 24-28). According to Jose- 
phus, the execution took place in a fortress called Ma- 
chaerus, on the frontier between the dominions of Aretas 
and Herod; according to Pliny (v, 15), looking down 
upon the Dead Sea from the south (compare Robinson, i, 
570, note). It was to the iniquity of this act, rather 
than to the immorality of that illicit connection, that, 
the historian says, some of the Jews attributed the de- 
feat of Herod. In the closing scene of her career, in- 
deed, Herodias exhibited considerable magnanimity, as 
she preferred going with Antipas to Lugdunum, and 
there sharing his exile and reverses, till death ended 
them, to the remaining with her brother Agrippa I, and 
partaking of his elevation (Ant. xviii,7,2). This town 
is probably Lugdunum Convenarum, a town of Gaul, 
situated on the right bank of the Garonne, at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, now St. Bertrand de Comminges (Mur- 
ray, Handbook of France, p. 314) ; Eusebius, H. E. i, 11, 
says Vienne, confounding Antipas with Archelaus. Bur- 
ton on Matt. xiv, 3, Alford, and moderns in general, Ly- 
ons. In Josephus (War, ii, 9, 6), Antipas is said to have 
died in Spain—apparently, from the context, the land 
of his exile. A town on the frontiers, therefore, like the 
above, would satisfy both passages. See Heron. 

There are few episodes in the whole range of the New 
Testament more suggestive to the commentator than 
this one scene in the life of Herodias. 

1. It exhibits one of the most remarkable of the un- 
designed coincidences between the N. T. and Josephus; 
that there are some discrepancies in the two accounts 
only enhances their value. More than this, it has led 
the historian into a brief-digression upon the life, death, 


and character of the Baptist, which speaks volumes in: 


favor of the genuineness of that still more celebrated 
passage in which he speaks of “ Jesus,” that “ wise man, 
if man he may be called” (Ant. xviii, 8,3; comp. Xx, 9, 
1, unhesitatingly quoted as genuine by Eusebius, Hist. 
eel. i, 11). See Joun Tur Baprist. 

2. It has been warmly debated whether it was the 
adultery or the incestuous connection that drew down 
the reproof of the Baptist. It has already been shown 
that, eithcr way, the offence merited condemnation upon 
more grounds than one. 

3. The birthday feast is another undesigned coinci- 
dence between Scripture and profane history. The 
Jews abhorred kecping birthdays as a pagan custom 
(Bland on Matt. xiv, 6). On the other hand, it was 
usual with the Egyptians (Gen. x1, 20; comp. Josephus, 
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Ant, xii, 4,7), with the Persians (Herod. i, 133), with 
the Greeks, even in the case of the dead, whence the 
Christian custom of keeping anniversaries of the mar- 
tyrs (Biihr ad Herod. iy, 26), and with the Romans 
(Pers. Sat, ii, 1-3). Now the Herods may be said to 
have gone beyond Rome in the cbservance of all that 
was Roman. Herod the Great kept the day of his ac- 
cession; Antipas—as we read here—and Agrippa I, as 
Josephus tells us (Ant. xix, 7, 1), their birthday, with 
such magnificence that the “birthdays of Herod” (He- 
rodis dies) had passed into a proverb when Persius wrote 
(Sat. v, 180). See Brrrupay. 

4, Yet dancing, on these festive occasions, was com- 
mon to both Jew and Gentile, and was practised in the 
same way: youths and virgins, singly, or separated into 
two bands, but never intermingled, danced to do honor 
to their deity, their hero, or to the day of their solem- 
nity, Miriam (Exod. xv, 20), the daughter of Jephthah 
(Judg. xi, 34), and David (2 Sam. vi, 14) are familiar in- 
stances in Holy Writ: the “ Carmen Sxculare” of Hor- 
ace, to quote no more, points to the same custom amongst 
Greeks and Romans. It is plainly owing to the eleva- 
tion of woman in the social scale that dancing in pairs 
(still unknown to the East) has come into fashion, See 
Dance, 

5. The rash oath of Herod, like that of Jephthah in 
the O. T., has afforded ample discussion to casuists. It 
is now ruled that all such oaths, where there is no reser- 
vation, expressed or implied, in favor of the laws of God 
or man, are illicit and without force. So Solomon had 
long since decided (1 Kings ii, 20-24; see Sanderson, De 
Juram. Oblig. Prelect. ii, 16). See OATH. 

Hero’dion (Hpowdiwy, a deriv. from Herod), a 
Christian at Rome to whom Paul sent a salutation as 
his kinsman (Rom. xvi, 11). A.D. 55. According to 
Hippolytus, he became bishop of Tarsus, but according 
to others, of Patra. 


. ‘ 


Herodium (‘Howd:0v), the name of a fortress (Jo- 
sephus) or town (Pliny), built on a conspicuous spot by 
Herod the Great (Reland, Palest. p. 820), probably the 
site anciently occupied by Bern-HAccEREM (Jer. vi, 1; 
Neh. iii, 14), which the authority of Jerome has led some 
modern travellers to identify with the well-known emi- 
nence called by the natives Jebel el-Fureidis, and by Eu- 
ropeans “the Frank Mountain.” If this identity be cor- 
rect, the site has been the scene of many a remarkable 
change. Two great kings, in different ages and differ- 
ent ways, probably adorned it with magnificent works. 
From their lofty city the old inhabitants must have 
seen stretched before them, up the green vale of Urtas, 
the beautiful gardens and fountains of king Solomon, 
which suggested to the royal poet some of the exquisite 
imagery of the Canticles; and nearly a thousand years 
later, Herod the Great erected, probably on this very 
hill of Beth-haccerem, “a fortress with its round tow- 
ers, and in it royal apartments of great strength and 
splendor” (Josephus, Ant. xv, 9, 4), making it serve as 
an acropolis amidst a mass of other buildings and pal- 
aces at the foot of the hill (War, i, xxi, 20). To this 


was brought for burial from Jericho, where he died (A nt. 
xvii, 8,3). The locality still yields its evidence of both 
these eras. Solomon’s reservoirs yet remain (Stanley, 
p- 165), and the present state of “ the Frank Mountain” 
well agrees with the ancient description of Herodium 
(Robinson, Researches, ii, 173; ‘Thomson, Land and Book, 
li, 427). 

Herold, Jowany, a German divine, was born at 
Hochstiidt, Suabia, in 1511. His early history is not 
known. In 1539 he made his appearance in Basle as a 
defender of Protestantism. He was pastor of a parish 
near Basle for some years, but in 1546 retired from it 
and returned to Basle to devote his time entirely to lit- 
erary labors. The date of his death is not ascertained ; 
it was probably about 1570. Among his numerous writ- 


ings are the following: Heidenwelt und threr Gdotter an- } 
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Sunglicher Ursprung (Basel, 1544, fol.; also under the ti- 
tle, in a 2d ed., Theatrum Divum Dearumque (Basil. 1628, 
fol.) :— Orthodoxographi Theologie Doctores LXXYVI, 
lumina clarissima (Basil. 1555, fol.) :—Heresiologia, sive 
Syntagma veterum theologorum per quos grassate in Ee- 
clesia hereses confutantur, etc. (Basil. 1556, fol.). 


Heron (F538, anaphah’, Lev. xi, 19; Deut. xiv, 18), 
an unclean bird, for which the kite, woodcock, curlew, 
peacock, parrot, crane, lapwing, and seyeral others have 
been suggested. But most of these are not found in 
Palestine, and others have been identified with differ- 
ent Hebrew words. The root 52%, anaph’, signifies to 
breathe, to snort, especially from anger, and thence, fig- 
uratively, to be angry (Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p.127). Park- 
hurst observes that “as the heron is remarkable for its 
angry disposition, especially when hurt or wounded, this 
bird seems to be most probably intended.” But this 
equally applies to a great number of different species of 
birds, and would be especially appropriate to the goose, 
which hisses at the slightest provocation, The heron, 
though not constantly hissing, can utter a similar sound 
of displeasure with much meaning, and the common 
species, Ardea cinerea, is found in Egypt, and is also 
abundant in the Hauran of Palestine, where it frequents 
the margins of lakes and pools, and the reedy water- 
courses in the deep ravines, striking and devouring an 
immense quantity of fish. The herons are wading-birds, 
peculiarly irritable, remarkable for their voracity, fre- 
quenting marshes and oozy rivers, and spread over the 
regions of the East. Most of the species enumerated in 
English ornithology have been recognised in the vicin- 
ity of Palestine, and we may include all these under 
the term in question—‘“the anaphah after his kind.” 
One of the commonest species in Asia is Ardea russata, 


Little Golden Egret (Ardea Nussata). 


Se ennai 18 : al which is beautifully adorned with plumage partly white 
city, called after him Herodium, the Idumeean tyrant 


and partly of a rich orange-yellow, while the beak, legs, 
and all the naked parts of the skin are yellow. Its 
height is about seventeen inches. This is the caboga, 
or cow-heron so abundant in India, Several kinds of 
heron, one of which, from its form, would serye well 
enough to represent this little golden egret, are com- 
monly depicted on those Egyptian paintings i which 
the subject—a favorite one—is the fowling and fishing 
among the paper-reeds of the Nile. 

Bochart supposes that anaphah may mean the moun- 
tain falcon, called avorata by Homer (Odgs. 1,320), be- 
cause of the similarity of the Greek word to the He- 
prew. But if it meant any kind of eagle or hawk, it 
would probably have been reckoned with one or other 
of those species mentioned in the preceding verses. Per- 
haps, under all the circumstances, the traditional mean- 
ing is most likely to be correct, which we will therefore 


trace, The Talmudists evidently were at a loss, for 
they describe it indefinitely as a “high-flying bird of 
prey” (Chulin, 63 a). 

The Septuagint renders the Hebrew word by yapa- 
dpe. This rendering, however, has been thought to 
lose what little weight it might otherwise have had 
from the probability that it originated in a false read- 
ing, viz. agaphah, which the translators connected with 
agaph, «a bank.” Jerome adhered to the same word in 
a Latin form, caradrycn and caradrium. ‘The Greek 
and Roman writers, from the earliest antiquity, refer to 
a bird which they call charadrius. It is. particularly 
described by Aristotle (Hist. An. vii, 7), and by Allian 
(Hist. An, xv, 26). : 
xapddpa, a hollow or chasm, especially one which con- 
tains water, because, he says, the bird frequents such 
places. It is, moreover, certain that by the Romans the 
charadrius was also called icterus, which signifies the 
jaundice, from a notion that patients affected with that 
disease were cured by looking at this bird, which was of 
a yellow color (Pliny, xxxiv; Cel. Aurel. iii, 5), and by 
the Greeks, y\wpiwy ; and in allusion to the same fabu- 
lous notion, terepo¢ (Aristotle, Hist. An. ix, 13, 15, and 
22; Mlian, Hist, An. iv, 47). These writers concur in 
describing a bird, sometimes of a yellow color, remarkable 
for its voracity (from which circumstance arose the 
phrase yapadptod (ioc, applied to a glutton), migratory, 
inhabiting watery places, and especially mountain tor- 
rents and valleys. Now it is certain that the name 
charadrius has been applied by ornithologists to the 
same species of birds from ancient times down to the 
present age. Linneus, under Order IV (consisting of 
waders or shore birds), places the genus Charadrius, in 
which he includes all the numerous species of plovers. 
The ancient accounts may be advantageously compared 
with the following description of the genus from Mr. 
Selby’s British Ornithology, ii, 230: “The members of 
this genus are numerous, and possess a wide geograph- 
ical distribution, species being found in every quarter of 
the globe. They visit*the East about April. Some of 
them, during the greater part of the year, are the inhab- 
itants of open districts and wide wastes, frequenting 
both dry and moist situations, and only retire toward 
the coasts during the severity of winter. Others are 
continually resident upon the banks and about the 
mouths of rivers (particularly where the shore consists 
of small gravel or shingle). They live on worms, in- 
sects, and their larvae. The flesh of many that live on 
the coasts is unpalatable.” The same writer describes 
one “ species, Charadrius pluvialis, called the golden ploy- 
er from its color,’ and mentions the well-known fact 
that this species, in the course of moulting, turns com- 
pletely black. Analogous facts respecting the charadrius 
have been established by observations in eyery part of 
the globe, viz. that they are gregarious and migratory. 
The habits of the majority are littoral. They obtain 
their food along the banks of rivers and the shores of 
lakes; “like the gulls, they beat the moist soil with 
their pattering feet, to terrify the incumbent worms, yet 
are often found in deserts, in green and sedgy meadows, 


Golden Ployer (Charadrius Pluviatis)—winter plumage, 


The latter derives its name from ‘ 
| marked, 
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mice, worms, caterpillars, insects, toads, and frogs, wh: 
of course places them among the class of birds ceremo-— 
nially unclean. On the whole, the evidence seems in — 
favor of the conclusion that the Hebrew word anaphah 
designates the numerous species of the plover (may not 
this be the genus of birds alluded to as the fowls of 
the mountain, Psa. 1, 11; Isa. xviii, 6?). Various 
species of the genus are known in Syria and Palestine 
as the C. pluvialis (golden plover), C. edicnemus (stone 
curlew), and C. spinosus (lapwing). (Kitto’s Physical 
History of Palestine, p.106.) In connection with some 
of the preceding remarks, it is important to observe 
that in these species a yellow color is more or less 


Herring, THomas, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born in 1693 at Walsoken, Norfolk, of which his father 
was rector. He studied at Jesus and Bennet colleges, 
Cambridge, and was made fellow of Corpus Christi in 
1716, After haying possessed various livings, he was 
raised in 1737 to the see of Bangor, whence in 1743 he 
was translated to York. After the defeat of the king’s 
troops at Preston Pans in 1745, the archbishop exerted 
himself in his diocese with so much patriotism and zeal 
that he repressed the disaffected, inspinited the despond- 
ing, and procured at a county meeting a subscription of 
£40,000 towards the defence of the country. His zeal - 
for the Hanoverian cause procured him the facetious 
title of “the red Herring.” In 1747 he was removed to 
the see of Canterbury, and he died at Croydon in 1756. 
Herring was a man of great celebrity as a preacher. 
His Sermons on Public Occasions were published in 1763 
(Lond. 8vo), with a memoir of Herring by Duncombe; 
followed by his Letters to W. Duncombe (1727, 12mo). 
See Biographica Britannica ; Rich, Cyclop. of Biog. 

Herrnhut, a town of Saxony, in Upper Lusatia, in 
the circle of Dresden, at the foot of Hutberg Mountain, 
and about fifty miles from the city of Dresden. It was 
built by Zinzendorf in 1722 for the Moravian Brethren, 
who, from this town, are often called Herrnhutters. See 
Moravians. 


Herron, Francis, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Shippensburg, Pa., June 28,1774. His 
patents were Scotch-Irish. Their high regard for knowl- 
edge induced them to send him to Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., then under the care of that distinguished 
Presbyterian, the Rev. Dr. Nesbitt. Here he graduated 
May 5, 1794. He studied theology with Robert Coop- 
er, D.D., and was licensed by Carlisle Presbytery in 1797. 
He commenced his work as a missionary in the then 
backwoods of Ohio. In 1800 he became pastor of the 
Rocky Spring Church, where he labored for ten years 
with great success. In June, 1811, he was installed pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Penn. 
He found his new church embarrassed with debt, and 
the people “ conformed to this world” to a degree almost. 
appalling. But his earnestness and activity relieved 
the church of debt within a few years, and awoke the 
members to a sense of their spiritual danger. In 1825 
the General Assembly resolved to establish a theological 
seminary in the West. Dr. Herron, with his naturally 
quick perception, urged Alleghany City, Pa., as the best - 
location, and by great exertions obtained the decision 
to locate it there. He then undertook the toils and 
anxieties of its sustenance; and to no one does the West- 
ern Theological Seminary owe its success in a greater 
degree than to Dr. Herron. In 1827 he was elected 
moderator of the General Assembly held in Philadel- 
phia. In 1828 and 1832 his ministrations were blessed 
by gracious revivals of religion; and in 1835 another 
revival occurred, marked by great excitement. In 1850 
he resigned his charge, to the great regret of his people. 
Being then in his seventy-sixth year, he felt that his 
work was ended. He lived ten years longer; though 


| the infirmities of age grew apace, his serenity and cheer- 


fulness never failed. He died Dee. 6, 1860. Such was 


: 
: 
: 


‘which his character and talents were 


ld by his fellow-citizens, that the courts of Pittsburg 
journed on the announcement of his death, an honor 
neyer before paid to any clergyman in that city.—Wil- 
son, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 95. 

_Herse. Sce Hearse. 


Hertli (Eruu, “rvrt), a German tribe, which 
first appeared with the Goths on the shores of the Black 
Sea, and thence took an active part in all the incursions 
of the Goths in the eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire. We afterwards find them in Attila’s armies 
with the Scythians and Gepide. After the death of 
Attila they established themselves as a powerful nation 
on the shores of the Danube, and levied tribute on the 
Lombards. According to Procopius, they were thor- 
oughly barbarous. After the Lombards and other neigh- 
- boring nations had long been converted to Christianity, 
the Heruli still preserved their idolatrous worship, and 
continued to sacrifice human victims (see Procopius, De 
bello Goth. ii, c. 11). Under the leadership of Odoacer, 
they succeeded, in counection with the Turones, the 
Scythians, and the Rugii, in taking Rome, and from 
that time dates the downfall of the Western empire. 
About 495 they were defeated in an important battle by 
the Lombards. Paulus Diacon., in De gest. Longob., re- 
ports a popular tradition, according to which, after this 
battle, the whole army of the Heruli became so bewil- 
dered in consequence of the anger of the gods that they 
took the green flax-fields for water, and, having got to 
them, opened their arms to swim, when the Lombards 
came up and killed them. A part of the nation then 
established themselves in Rugiland, at the mouth of the 
Danube, but finally decided to settle in the eastern Ro- 
man empire. The emperor Anastasius received them 
in his dominions, and assigned them a territory in Il- 
lyria, but was subsequently obliged to send an army 
against them to put an end to their depredations. Those 
who remained now subjected themselves to Rome, and 
aided greatly in overthrowing the power of the Ostro- 
goths in Italy. They were converted to Christianity 
under Justinian I, joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
and were gradually civilized. Their history ceased to 
present any characteristic features. See Morére, Grand 
Dictionnaire (ed. Drouet, Paris, 1759), vol. v.; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. vi, 15. (J. N. P.) 


LEC), surnamed Brito, a medieval French theologian 
and scholastic philosopher, was a native of Brittany, 
and died at Narbonne August, 1323. 
member of the Dominican convent at Morlaix, studied 
also at Paris, then taught in various provinces of France, 
and afterwards was rector and professor of theology in 
the University of Paris, where he lectured from 1307 to 
1309 upon the Sententie of Peter Lombard. 
became general of his order. He was a zealous Thom- 
ist, and passed for one of the first theologians of his 
time. He left numerous writings, of which only the 
following have been printed: Hervet Britonis in IV 
Sententiarum Volumina Scripta subtilissima (best ed. 
Venice, 1505, fol.) ;—Quodlibeta Magna (Ven. 1486, fol.) : 
De Beatitudine, De Verbo, De Aiternitate Mi und, De 
Materia Celi, De Relationibus, De Pluralitate Forma- 
rum, De Virtutibus, De Motu Angeli—the whole pub- 
lished together by O. Scot (Venice, 1513, in 1 vol. fol.) : 
__De Secundis Intentionibus (Paris, 1489 and 1544, 4to) : 
__De Potestate Ecclesie et Pape (Paris, 1500 and 1647). 
A list of his MS. writings is given by Quétif and Echard 
(Script. ord. Pred. i, 533).—Haureau, De la Philosophie 
Scolastique, ii, 396 sq.; Tennemann, Man. Hist. of Phil. 
p: 241 (Bohn’s ed.). (J. W. M.) 

Hervey, JAmes, an English divine and popular 
writer, was born at Hardingstone, near Northampton, 
Feb. 26,1714. At eighteen he was sent to Oxford, and 
there, becoming acquainted with John Wesley, he be- 
came seriously impressed with the importance of relig- 
ion. He afterwards became a Calvinist. At twenty- 


He became a| 


In 1318 he | 


two he became curate of Weston Favel, and a few years 
after curate of Biddeford. During that time he wrote 
his celebrated Meditations and Contemplations (1746, 
8vo), which obtained immense circulation. It was fol- 
lowed by Contemplations on the Night and Starry Heav- 
ens, and A Winter Piece (1747, 8vo). In 1750, on the 
death of his father, he succeeded to the livings of Wes- 
ton and Collingtree; and he devoted himself earnestly 
to his clerical duties. In 1753 he published Remarks on 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of His- 
tory, so far as they relate to the History of the Old Tes- 
tament, etc., in a Letter to a Lady of Quality (1753, 8vo). 
In 1755 he published Theron and Aspasio, or a Series 
of Dialogues and Letters on the most important Subjects 
(1755, 3 vols. 8vo), which was attacked by Robert San- 
deman, of Edinburgh, on the nature of justifying faith, 
and other points connected with it, in a work entitled 
Letters on Theron and Aspasio. See SanpEMAN. John 
Wesley wrote a brief review of his Theron and A spasio, 
and Hervey wrote in reply Hleven Letters to John Wes- 
ley, but before his death he directed that the MS. of this 
work should be destroyed. “His brother, however, 
judged that it would be a desirable pecuniary specula- 
tion to publish it, and placed it in the hands of Cud- 
worth, an erratic dissenting preacher, to be finished, 
giving him liberty ‘to put out and put in’ whatever he 
judged expedient. Cudworth’s Antinomian sentiments 
led him to abhor Wesley’s opinions; he caricatured them 
relentlessly by his interpolations of Hervey’s pages, and . 
sent forth in Hervey’s name the first and most reckless 
and odious caveat against Methodism that ever emana- ~ 
ted from any one who had sustained friendly relations 
to it. It was republished in Scotland, and tended much 
to forestall the spread of Methodism there. Wesley 
felt keenly the injustice and heartlessness of this attack, 


‘but his sorrow was mitigated by the knowledge that 


the most of the abuse in the publication was interpola- 
ted, and that Hervey, who had delighted to call him his 
‘friend and father,’ knew him too well to have thus 
struck at him from the grave. He answered the book; 
but time has answered it more effectually—time, the in- 
yincible guardian of the characters of great men.” He 
died Dec. 25, 1758. Mr. Herveys writings are viciously 
turgid and extravagant in style. “He was eminently 
pious, though not deeply learned ; habitually spiritual- 


_ly-minded; animated with ardent love to the Saviour; 
Hervzeus, Narauis (French, Hervé De NEDEL- | 


and his humility, meekness, submission to the will of 
God, and patience under his afflicting hand, exemplified 
the Christian character. and adorned his profession.” 
His writings were collected and published after his death 
(London, 1797, 7 vols.). His correspondence was pub- 
lished separately (1760, 2 vols. 8vo). See Ryland, Life 
of Hervey ; Letters of Hervey, and Life prefixed; Chal- 
mers, General Biog. Dict. ; Jones, Christian Biography s 
Stevens, /istory of Methodism, i, 372; Wesley’s Works, 
vi, 103, 125; Jackson, Life of Charles Wesley, ch. XX1; 
Coke and Moore, Life of Wesley, iii, 2. 

He’sed (Heb. Che’sed, 197), kindness, as often; Sept. 
"Eoed), the name of a man whose son (Ben-Hesed) was 
Solomon’s purveyor in the district of Aruboth, Sochoh, 
and Hepher (1 Kings iv, 10). B.C. cir. 995. See also 
JusHAu-HESED. 


Heser, Groror, a German ecclesiastical writer, was 
born at Weyern, near Passau, Austria, in 1609. He 
joined the Jesuits in 1625, and taught rhetoric, dialec- 
tics, and controversy at Munich and Ingolstadt. In 1642 
he became preacher at St. Maurice’s Church, Augsburg, 
and in 1649 went in the same capacity to St. Mary’s 
Church, Ingolstadt. In 1662 he retired to Munich, 
where he was still living in 1676. The exact time of 
his death is not ascertained. He is especially noted 
for his efforts in proving Thomas 4 Kempis (q, Vv.) as 
the author of De imitatione Christi. In his Dioptra 
Kempensis he has gathered a number of testimonies, and 
describes pretty accurately a number of editions and of 
translations of Kempis, which appeared during the 16th 


HESHBON 


and 17th centuries. He wrote also Vita et Syllabus om- 
nium Operum Thome a Kempis ab auctore anonymo, sed 
coevo, non longe post obitum illius conscripta (Ingolstadt, 
1650, 12mo ; Paris, 1651, 8vo0) :—Fremonitio nova ad lec- 
torem Thome & Kempis (Ingolstadt, 1651, 18mo; Paris, 
1651, 8vo):—LXX Palme, seu panegyricus in laudem 
librorum IV Thome & Kempis, ex hominum piorum elo- 
giis LX X concinnatus (Ingolstadt, 1651, 8vo), ete. See 
Veith, Biblioth. Augustana; Ersch und Gruber, Allgem. 
‘Encyklopidie ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 559. 
Hesh’bon (Hebrew Cheshbon’, \{2'UY), intelligence, 
as in Eccles. vii, 25, etc.; Sept. "Eoe8wr ; Josephus), a 
town in the southern district of the Hebrew territory 
beyond the Jordan, on the western border of the high 
plain (Mishor, Josh. xiii, 17). It originally belonged to 
the Moabites, but when the Israelites arrived from 
Egypt it was found to be in the possession of the Amo- 
rites, whose king, Sihon, is styled both king of the Amo- 
rites and king of Heshbon, and is expressly said to have 
“reioned in Heshbon” (Josh. iii, 10; comp. Numb, xxi, 
26; Deut. ii, 9). It was taken by Moses (Numb. xxi, 
23-26), and eventually became a Levitical city (Josh. 
xxi, 39; 1 Chron. vi, 81) in the tribe of Reuben (Numb. 
xxxii, 87; Josh. xiii, 17); but, being on the confines of 
‘Gad, is sometimes assigned to the latter tribe (Josh. 
xxi, 39; 1 Chron. vi, 81). After the Ten Tribes were 
sent into exile, Heshbon was taken possession of by the 
Moabites, and hence is mentioned by the prophets in 
their declarations against Moab (Isa. xv, 4; Jer. xlviii, 
2, 84,45). Under king Alexander Jannzus we find it 
again reckoned as a Jewish city (Josephus, Ant.. xiii, 
15, 4). Pliny mentions a tribe of Arabs called Esbonite 
(Hist. Nat. v,11; comp. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr.p. 11). In 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. “Eooe- 
Buy) it was still a place of some consequence under the 
name of Esbus (EoBotc), but at the present day it is 
known by its ancient name, in the slightly modified 
form of Hesban. The region was first visited in modern 
times by Seetzen. The site is twenty miles east of the 
Jordan, on the parallel of the northern end of the Dead 
Sea. The ruins of a considerable town still exist, cov- 
ering the sides of an insulated hill, but not a single edi- 
fice is left entire. The view from the summit is very 
extensive, embracing the ruins of a vast number of cit- 
ies, the names of some of which bear a strong resem- 
blance to those mentioned in Scripture. These enyi- 
rons, occupying the elevated plain between the moun- 
tains of Jazer and the Jabbok, seem to be referred to in 
Josh, xiii, 16. There are reservoirs connected with this 
and the other towns of this region. These have been 
supposed to be the “fish-pools” (mista, cisterns) of 
Heshbon mentioned by Solomon (Cant. vii, 4) [see 
Baru-rawpiom }; but, say Irby and Mangles, “The ruins 
are uninteresting, and the only pool we saw was too 
insignificant to be one of those mentioned in Script- 
ure” (p. 472). In two of the cisterns among the ruins 
they found about three dozen of human skulls and 
bones, which they justly regarded as an illustration 
of Gen, xxxvii, 20 (Travels, p. 472; see also George 
Robinson, lord Lindsay, Schwarz, Tristram, ete.), Dr, 
Macmichael and his party went to look for these pools, 
but they found only one, which was extremely insignif- 
icant, This is probably the reservoir mentioned by 
Burekhardt (Syria, p.365). Mr. Buckingham, howeyer, 
says, “The large reservoir to the south of the town, and 
about half a mile from the foot of the hill on which it 
stands, 1s constructed with good masonry, and not un- 
like the cisterns of Solomon, near Jerusalem, to which 
it is also nearly equal in size.” Towards the western 
part of the hill is a singular structure, whose crumbling 
ruins exhibit the workmanship of successive ages—the 
massive stones of the Jewish period, the sculptured cor- 
nice of the Roman era, and the light Saracenic arch, all 
grouped together (Porter, Handb. for Palest. p. 298). 
Hesh’mon (Heb. Cheshmon’, \\7a1, fatness ; Sept. 
’Aoepwy), a city on the southern border of Judah (Sim- 


eon), near Idumea, mentioned between Hazor-Gaddah 
and Beth-Palet (Josh. xv, 27); hence probably some- 
where between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. 
It is possibly the same as the Azmon (q. v.) elsewhere 
(Josh, xv, 4) located in this vicinity. See Hazar-ap- 
DAR. 


Hess, Johann, one of the German Reformers, was 
born in Nuremberg about 1490, studied at Leipzig from 
1506 to 1510, and at Wittenberg from 1510 to 1512. In 
1513 he became secretary to the bishop of Breslau. Af- 
ter travelling and studying in Italy, he returned in 1529 
to Wittenberg, and there became connected with Luther 
and Melancthon. Returning to Breslau with reforma- 
tory views, he found no opposition from his bishop, who 
was imbued with the new humanistic learning, and was 
a friend of Erasmus. But the bishop (Turzo) died in 
1520, and his successor (Jacob of Salza) was a strenuous 
Romanist. He left Breslau for a time, but the seed had 
taken root, and the magistrates recalled Hess as pastor 
in 1523. Thenceforward he was the soul of the Refor- 
mation in Breslau. In 1525 he married, and continued 
his labors in reforming the Church and the schools, and 
in providing institutions for the relief of the poor. He 
died in 1547.—Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, xix, 642. 


Hess, Johann Jakob, an eminent Swiss divine, 
was born at Zurich Oct. 21,1741, where he studied the- 
ology with his uncle, the pastor of Neftenbach, to whom 
he became assistant in 1760. In 1777 he was called to 
the church of Notre Dame in Zurich; and in 1795 (con- 
trary to his own wishes) he was chosen, in preference to 
Layater, antistes or president of the clergy of the can- 
ton. He died May 29,1828. His long life was faith- 
fully devoted to his work as a pastor, and to literary la- 
bor. ‘Hess was to Switzerland what Reinhard was to 
the Saxon Church, and Storr to that of Wiirtemberg. 
His clear and mild, yet fixed and safe convictions, as 
expressed in his writings on Biblical history, and espe- 
cially on the life of our Lord, found a hearty reception it 
many a pious domestic circle in Germany, and in the 
soul of many a young theologian” (Hagenbach, Hist. of 
the Church in 18th and 19th Centuries, transl. by Hurst, ii, 
409). In 1767 he published a Geschichte der drei letz- 
ten Lebensjahre Jesu (Zurich, 6 vols.). This work was 
adapted to the use of Roman Catholics by J. A. von 
Krapf (Miinster, 1782, 2 vols.). Hess cont’nued to study 
the subject, and wrote Jugendgeschichte Jesu (Zurich, 
1773), and finally his Leben Jesu (1828, 3 vols.). His 
other works are Von dem Reiche Gottes (Zurich, 1774, 2 
vols.; 5th edit. 1826):—Gesch. u. Schriften der A postel 
Jesu (Zurich, 1775,3 vols.; 4th ed. 1820-1822): this work 
was also adapted to the use of Roman Catholics (Miin- 
ster, 1794,2 vols.; 3d ed. Salzburg, 1801) :—Geschichte d. 
Israeliten vor d. Zeiten Jesu (Zurich, 1776-1788, 12 vols.) : 
—Gesch. Josua (Zurich, 1779, 2 vols.) :—Predigten ii. d. 
A postelgesch. (Zurich, 1781-1788), a collection of 50 ser- 
mons :—Ucber die Lehre, Thaten, und Schicksale unseres 
Herrn (Zurich, 1782, 2 vols.; 4th ed. 1817) :—Gesch. Da- 
vid’s u. Salomo’s (Zurich, 1785, 2 vols.) :— Bibl. d. heiligen 
Gesch. (Zurich, 1791-1792, 2 vols.) :—Gesch. d. Menschen 
(Zurich, 1791-1792, 2-vols.; later ed. 1829) :—Ueber die 
Volks u. Vaterlandsliebe Jesu (Winterthur, 1794) :—Der 
Christ bet Gefahren d. Vaterlandes, a collection of ser- 
mons (Zurich, 1799-1800, 3 vols.). See Ersch u. Gruber, 
Encyklopidie ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 575. 


_ Hesse, a country in central Germany. The name 
is for the first time mentioned in a letter of St. Boniface 
to the pope (783), and the pupils of Boniface introduced 
Christianity into the country. At the time of Charle- 
magne it belonged to the dominions of the counts of 
Franconia; in the 10th century, a number of Hessian 
nobles established their independence; in the following. 
all of them recognised the sovereignty of Ludwig I of 
Thuringia, who had married the daughter of one of the 
Hessian princes. This line became extinct in 1247: a 
long civil war ensued; the result was the contiiation 
of the rule of Heinrich of Brabant, the son-in-law of the 
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Jast ruler of the extinct line. His son Heinrich (“the 
Child of Brabant”) became the ancestor of all the branch- 
es of Hessian princes. The Hessian lands, sometimes 
divided among several princes, were again reunited at 
the beginning of the 16th century under Wilhelm II, 
the father of Philip I the Magnanimous, who played so 
prominent a part in the history of the Reformation of 
the 16th century. Philip divided his dominions among 
his four sons, two of whom died childless, thus leaving 
only two chief lines of the Hessian dynasties, Hesse-Cas- 
sel and Hesse-Darmstadt. he landgraves of Hesse- 
Cassel in 1803 received the title of elector; but in 1806, 
in consequence of the German war, in which the elector 
had taken sides against Prussia, the country was con- 
quered by the Prussians, and annexed to Prussia. The 
landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt in 1806 received the title 
of grand-duke. From both main lines others branched 
off from time to time, but at the establishment of the 
German Confederation in 1815, only one, the landgra- 
vate of Hesse-Homburg, a branch of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
became a member of the Confederation. It became ex- 
tinct in March, 1866, fell to Hesse-Darmstadt, but in 
September, 1866, was ceded by Hesse-Darmstadt to Prus- 
sia. Thus, in 1870, the only Hessian line retaining soy- 
ereignty was the grand-duchy of Hesse - Darmstadt, 
which was a part of the new North-German Confedera- 
tion, not for the whole territory, however, but only for 
one of the three provinces. 

The zeal of Philip the Magnanimous for the success 
of the Reformation made the Hessian territory one of 


” the strongholds of German Protestantism. But the vac- 


illation of the succeeding princes between the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Creeds caused considerable trouble, 
especially in Hesse-Cassel, the State Church of which 
was often left in the dark as to whether it was Lutheran 
or Reformed. Theological controversies on this sub- 
ject have been continued up to the present day. In the 
grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, the majority of the 
Protestant churches, both Lutheran and Reformed, have 
joined (since 1822) the “ Union” or United Evangelical 
Church. Before the union there were in the grand- 
duchy about 406,000 Lutherans and 173,000 Reformed. 
According to the census of 1885, there were in the grand- 
duchy in that year 643,881 Evangelical Christians (67.3 
per cent. of the total population), 278,440 Roman Cath- 
olies (29.1 per cent.), 26,114 Israelites (2.7 per cent.). 
In the class of “other Christians” were included, in 
1867, 2987 German Catholics, 626 Mennonites, 119 Bap- 
tists, 31 Free Religious, 24 Separatists, 22 Greek Cath- 
olics, 20 United Brethren in Christ, 6 Darbyites, 4 Pie- 
tists, 2 Orthodox Catholics. 

The National Evangelical Church comprises the mem- 
bers of the United Evangelical Church as well as the 
non-united Lutherans and Reformed. The Church con- 
stitution, introduced at the time of the Refi yrmation, 
with two consistories and four superintendents, was 
changed in 1803. The office of superintendents was 
abolished; the two consistories were supplanted by 
Church and School councils which had no consistorial ju- 
risdiction. ‘The new councils were subordinate to the 
state ministers of the Interior and of Justice, who, in the 
exercise of their functions, were aided by inspectors. As 
in other parts of Germany, the Church lost the last rem- 
nant of self-government, and became wholly subject: to 
the state. A reorganization of the constitution took 
place by a decree of June 6, 1832. The administration 
of all the affairs of the National Evangelical Church was 
transferred to a Supreme Consistory (Oberconsistorium ) 
at Darmstadt, which consists of a president (a layman), 
three ministerial counsellors, two lay counsellors, and of 
one or several assessors. Only in rare cases the Supreme 
Consistory has to report to the state ministry for a final 
decision. Each of the three provinces of the grand- 
duchy has a superintendent. The superintendents are 
the organs through whom the Supreme Consistory exer- 
cises its functions. Subordinate to the superintendents 
are the deans, thirty in number, who are appointed by 


the Supreme Consistory for the term of five years. Ev- 
ery congregation has a local church council to assist in 
the management of the external church discipline and 
of the local church property, This Church council has 
two official members, the pastor and the burgomaster 
(or his representative), and from three to five extraor- 
dinary members, who are chosen by the former in union 
with the council of the civil community. Every par- 
ish is to receive an official “ visitation” from the super- 
intendent or a dean once within every three years. The 
highest dignitary of the Church is the “prelate” (priilat), 
who is also, by virtue of his office, a member of the First 
Chamber. A theological faculty is connected with the 
University of Giessen; besides, there is a preachers’ 
seminary at Friedeburg. The theological faculty of 
Giessen has*been and still is (Jan. 1870) under the con- 
trol of the Rationalistic party; among its best known 
professors were Credner (q. v.) and Knobel (q. v.). As 
may therefore be expected, a considerable portion of the 
clergy belong likewise to the Rationalistie party; of 
late, however, the reaction in favor of evangelical prin- 
ciples has gained ground. 

The Roman Catholics belong to the ancient diocese 
of Mentz (q. v.), which is now a suffragan see to the 
archbishop of Freiburg. The diocese, which, besides 
Hesse-Darmstadt, comprises a few parishes in the for- 
mer landgravate of Hesse-Homburg, had (1865) 158 par- 
ishes in 17 deaneries. A faculty of Roman Catholic the- 
ology was formerly connected with the University of 
Giessen; but in 1848 the bishop of Mentz forbade all 
students of theology to attend the theological lectures 
of the (prominently Protestant) University, and estab- 
lished a new theological seminary at Mentz. The the- 
ological faculty, deserted by all the students, had soon to 
be suppressed. Of monastic institutions, there were in 
1865 houses of the Jesuits, Capuchins, Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, Englische Friiulein, Sisters of Char- 
ity, and other female congregations, with 244 members. 
At the beginning of the century, the most liberal senti- 
ments prevailed among the majority of the clergy, in- 
cluding eyen the canons of the cathedral church, and 
the professor of theological faculty of the University ; 
but since the appointment of the ultramontane bishop 
of Ketteler (1850), these liberal sentiments have been to 
a very large extent weeded out or repressed. See Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopiidie, vi, 29; Wiggers, Kirchl. Statis- 
tik, ii, 207; Neher, Kirchl. Geographie und Statistik, ii, 
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Elesse von Hessentein, Jonny, born at Nu- 
remberg Sept. 21, 1487, studied theology at Leipzig and 
Wittenberg, and became a priest during a stay in Italy. 
On his return to Germany his relations became inti- 
mate with Luther, to whose influence is attributed the 
deep Christian experience which characterize the pro- 
ductions of his pen. Hesse is considered one of the first 
German sacred poets, and many of his hymns are sung 
in the German churches of to-day.—Wolff, Encyklop. d. 
deutsch. Nationallit. iv, 83. (J. H. W-) 


Hesshusen (Hessnustus), TILEMANN, a Lutheran 
theologian, was born November 8, 1527, at Wesel, in 
Cleves. In his youth he travelled over France, England, 
Denmark, and Germany; after which he went to Wit- 
tenberg, where, in 1550, he became master of arts, and 
soon made his mark as a preacher. In 1552, when but 
twenty-five years old, he was appointed pastor of Gos- 
lar, and in 1553 was made D.D. But his peculiarities 
of mind and temper prevented his remaining long in 
any post. Always in conflict with the authorities, his 
friend Melancthon in vain procured him several advan- 
tageous situations, securing him, when but thirty years 
old, the nomination as professor of theology at Heidel- 
berg, superintendent of the Palatinate, and president of 
the Church Council, which he lost again two years after, 
in 1559, after a bitter controversy with Klebitz (q. v-) 
on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. He fought the 
same battle again with A. Hardenberg at Bremen. See 
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Crypro-Cavinism. Having finally scught a refuge 
in his native city of Wesel, he was driven from it in 
1564 for writing his Unterschied zwischen d. wahren ka- 
tholischen Lehre d. Kirche u.z. d. Irrthiimern d. Papisten 
u. d. romischen Antichrists, which highly displeased the 
government. After varied fortunes, he was in 1573 ap- 
pointed bishop of Sameland; but, having there awaken- 
ed great opposition, his doctrines were condemned by a 
synod in 1577, and he himself was afterwards driven 
out of the country. Shortly after he entered on his last 
situation as the leading professor of theology of the Uni- 
versity of Helmstiidt, where he died, Sept. 25, 1588. Dur- 
ing his whole career as a controvertist, Hesshusen was 
a strong advocate of extreme Lutheranism, against the 
Melancthonian Synergists. See SyNercistic ConTRO- 
versy. After the promulgation of the Formula of Con- 
cord (q. v.), he opposed it (having subscribed it in 1578) 
on the ground that certain changes had been made in it 
before publication. Under his influence, the University 
of Helmstiidt withdrew its sanction from the Formula. 
Among his writings, the most important are his Com- 
mentar ii. d. Psabnen:—De justificatione peccatoris coram 
Deo (1587):—Examen Theologicum (Helmstidt, 1586). 
See Jno. Ge. Leuckfeld, Hist. Heshusiana (Quedlinburg, 
1716); Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 49; Planck, Gesch. d. 
Prot. Theol. ; Gass, Geschichte d. Prot. Theol. vol. ii. 
Hesychasts (Greek rcvyaoral, jovyaley, to be 
quiet), a party of Eastern monks of the 14th century, on 
Mount Athos. They taught a refined and exaggerated 
mysticism, or quietism (q. v.), seeking “ tranquillity of 
mind and the extinction of evil passions by contempla- 
tion.” They believed that all who arrive at the bless- 
edness of seeing God may also arrive at a tranquillity 
of mind entirely free from perturbation, and that all en- 
joying such a state may have visual perception of di- 
vine light, such as the apostles saw when they beheld 
His glory shining forth in the transfiguration. The 
monk Barlaam (q. v.), who afterwards became bishop 
of Gerace, during a visit to the East, learned the doc- 
trines and usages of these quietistic monks, and at- 
tacked them violently. They were vigorously defended 
by Palamas, afterwards bishop of Thessalonica, The 
charges brought against.them were not merely that 
they professed to seek and obtain a divine and super- 
natural light not promised in Scripture, but also that 
the means they used were fanatical and absurd. These 
means included contemplation, introversion, and ascetic 
practices; especially it was said that they were accus- 
tomed to seat themselves in some secret corner, and fix 
their eyes steadfastly upon the nayel, whence they were 
called éppadéYvyou. As the fruit of such contempla- 
tion, a divine light, they said, such as that which shone 
on Tabor, was diffused through their souls. Palamas 
defended this theory by making a distinction between 
the essence (ovata) of God and his activity (évépyeta), 
asserting that the latter, though eternal and uncreated, 
is yet communicable. To the charge that they thus 
claimed directly to see God, inasmuch as this uncreated 
light must be either of the substance or of the attributes 
of God, they replied that the divine light radiated from 
God through évépyea, but was not God. The whole 
matter was brought before a council at Constantinople 
in 1341, and the decision tending favorably to the Hesy- 
chasts, Barlaam retreated to Italy. But his cause was 
taken up by another monk, George Acyndinus, who at- 
tacked the doctrine of Palamas and the usages of the 
Hesychasts. He also lost his case before a synod at Con- 
stantinople. After the death of the emperor Androni- 
cus, however, who had favored Palamas and the Hesy- 
chasts, things took a different turn for a while in favor 
of the Barlaamites; but after the triumph of the em- 
peror John Cantacuzenus, who fayored the other side, a 
synod at Constantinople, in 1851, approved the doctrine 
of the Hesychasts, especially the distinction between 
ovoia and évépyera, and excommunicated Acyndinus 
and Barlaam. The sources of information on these pro- 
ceedings are the Historia of John Cantacuzenus (ii, 89; 


De vir. illust. 77). He also published an edition of the 
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iv, 28, ete.), which is on the side of the Hesychasts; and 
the Historia Byzantina of Nicephorus Gregoras, which = 
takes the other side. See Petavius, De Dogm. Theol. “ 
lib. i, «. 12; Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte, xxxiv, 431; 
Mosheim, Church Hist. cent. xiv, pt. ii, ch. v; Gass, in 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 52 sq.; Engelhardt, in Zett- 
schrift d. hist. Theol. viii, 48; Gieseler, Church History, 
per: iii, § 127; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. vii, chap. ii, § 
14; Dorner, Person of Christ, Edinb. translation, div. ii, 
vol, i, p. 236, See Mysticism. 


Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop of the 3d century, 
who is mentioned by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. viii, 13) as 
a reviser of the text of the Septuagint (see also Jerome, 


New Testament, of which Jerome does not appear to 
have formed a favorable opinion. He obtained the 
crown of martyrdom in the Dioclesian persecution about 
A.D. 311. Nothing of his works is now extant. See 
Clarke, Succ. of Sac. Literature, s.v.; Lardner, Works, 
iii, 206; Hody, De Bibl. textibus originalibus (Oxf.1705). 


Hesychius, the grammarian or ALEXANDRIA, is 
of uncertain date, but probably lived about the end of 
the 4th century. He compiled a Greek Lexicon, which 
has been of inestimable service to philology and litera- 
ture. The best edition is that of Alberti and Ruhnken 


(Leyden, 1746-66, 2 vols.), with additions by Schow yy 
(Leipsic, 1792, 8vo); newly edited by Schmidt (Jena, 4 
1857-64, 4 vols. 4to). See Ranke, De Lexici Hesychiani ; 
vera origine et genuina forma Commentatio (Leipzig and ¥ 
Quedlinburg, 1831, 8vo). t 


Hesychius or Jerusatem, a Greek ecclesiastical | 
writer of the 5th century (supposed to have died about . 
A.D. 484). Consecrated priest by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople against his wishes, he spent the remainder q 
of his life in that city. This is about all that is known 
with any certainty concerning his life. He appears to 
have enjoyed great reputation, and wrote a number of 
books, the principal of which are, In Leviticum Libri 
septem (Latin only, Basle, 1527, foloi; Paris, 1581, 8vo; 
and in Bibliotheca Patrum, xii, 62 :—Zriynody (or Kepa- 
Aaa) THY  TOogHTaY Kai ’Hoatov, Sticheron (or Ca- 
pita) in duodectm prophetas minores et Esaiam, publish- 
ed by David Hoeschel with Adrian’s Zsagoge (Augsburg, 
1602, 4to), and inserted in the Critici Sacri (London, 
1660), viii, 26:—Avrippnrucd or Ebrucd, published with 
Marcus Eremita’s Opuscula (Paris, 1563, 8vo), and re~ 
printed in the Bibliotheca veterum Patrum of Fronton 
Duceus (Paris, 1624, fol.), i, 985. A Latin translation 
of this work was inserted in the Biblioth. Patrum, xii, 
194, under the title Ad Theodulum Sermo compendiosus 
anime perutilis de Temperantia et Virtute, etc. :—Homil- 
te de Sancta Maria deipara, published by F. du Duc in 
Biblioth. veterum Patrum, ii, 417:—To ee roy dy.ov 
"Avdptav zyxuuov, Oratio demonstrativa in 8S. Andre- 
am Apostolum: a Latin translation of this work was in- 
serted in the Biblioth. Patr. xii, 188 :—De Resurrectione 
Domini nostri Christi, and De Hora tertia et sexta quibus 
Dominus fuisse crucifirus dicitur, in Combefis, Novum 
Auctarium:—Et¢ 'lacwbov roy adedpoy rod Kupiov Kai 
Aakid roy Osordropa, of which extracts are given in 
Photius (cod. 275) :—Mapripioy rov ayiov cai tvddéov 
Laprupoc Tov Xpisrod Aoyyivou Tov éxarovrdoyou, 
in Bollandus, Acta Sanct. March, vol. ii, Appendix, p. 
736 :—H_ ehayyeducr) cuppwvia, in Combctis, i, 773; an 
extract of it was inserted in Cotelier, Eccles. Grec. Mon- 
ument. iii, 1, under the title Zwvaywy:) aropuiy Kai 
émiNucewy éxreyetoa ty émtropy ik THE Ehayyeduciic 
Zvpgwviac. Part of the extant writings of Hesychius 
are given in Migne’s Patrologia Greca, vol. xciii. See 
Photius, Bibliotheca ; Cave, Hist. Liter. i, 571 ; Tillemont 
Mémoires Leclésiastiques, xiv, 227; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, xxiv, 589. 


Hetezeriee (ératoelac), associations or secret societies 
of the Romans, which were forbidden by an edict of 
mM. P . : ci 
Trajan soon: after his accession, A.D. 98. Under this 
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commission, Pliny proceeded to severe measures against 
the assemblies of the Christians about A.D. 105, 
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- Heterodox, a term “practically limited to belief 
in something that is contrary to the decision of some 
church or churches; thus, when a Romanist or a Lu- 
theran, ete., speaks of heterodoxy, he means something 
in opposition to the teaching, respectively, of the Rom- 
ish or Lutheran Church, etc., so that what is, or at least 
is understood by heterodox, at one time or place, will 
be orthodox in another. 


§ 28. See Heresy; ORTHODOX, 
Heterogeneous. See Diverse. 
Heterousians (of other essence; Erepoc, ovaia), a 
sect, the followers of Aétius, and from him denominated 
Aétians, See A®rrans; ARIANISM, 


Heth (Heb. Cheth, MM, dread ; Sept. 6 Xerraioc, and 
so Josephus, Ant. i, 6, 2), a son (descendant) of Canaan, 
and the ancestor of the Hrrrrres (Gen. v, 20; Deut. vii, 
1; Josh. i, 4), who dwelt in the vicinity of Hebron (Gen, 
xxiii, 3,7; xxv, 10). The “kings of the Hittites” is 
spoken of all the Canaanitish kings (2 Kings vii,6)._ In 
the genealogical tables of Gen. x and 1 Chron. i, Heth 
is named as a son of Canaan, younger than Zidon the 
firstborn, but preceding the Jebusite, the Amorite, and 
the other Canaanitish families. The Hittites were there- 
fore a Hamitic race, neither of the “country” nor the 
“kindred” of Abraham and Isaac (Gen. xxiv,3,4; XXviii, 
1,2). In the earliest historical mention of the nation— 
the beautiful narrative of Abraham’s purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah—they are styled, not Hittites, but 
Bene-Cheth (A.V. “sons and children of Heth,” Gen. 
xxiii, 3, 5,7, 10, 16, 18,20; xxv, 10; xlix,32). Once we 
hear of the “daughters of Heth” (xxvii,46), the “daugh- 
ters of the land,” at that early period still called, after 
their less immediate progenitor, “daughters of Canaan” 
(xxviii, 1, 8, compared with xxvii, 46, and xxvi, 34, 34; 
see also 1 Kings xi, 1; Ezek. xvi,3). In the Egyptian 
monuments the name Chat is said to stand for Pales- 
tine (Bunsen, “gypten, quoted by Ewald, Gesch. i, 317, 
note). See Htrrire. 

Hetherington, Witt1am M., a minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland, was born June 4, 1803, near 
Dumfries. He was educated at the University of Ed- 
inburgh, where he distinguished himself in Greek and 
in moral philosophy. His first service in the ministry 
was at Hamilton, where he was assistant to Dr. Meek, 
whose daughter he married. In 1836 he became min- 
ister of Torphicken, and in 1844 at St. Andrew’s. At 
the “disruption” he went out with the Free Church. In 
1848 he was appointed to Free St. Paul’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, and in 1857 he was called to the chair of Apol- 
ogetics and Systematic Theology in the Free-Church 
College, Glasgow, where his labors as lecturer were ex- 
cessive. In 1862 he was struck by paralysis, and on the 
23d of May, 1865, he died. His writings, besides the ed- 
itorship of the Free-Church Magazine (1844-48), and 
numerous contributions to the Presbyterian Review and 
the North British Review, include the following: Dra- 
matic Sketches (poems, 1829,8v0):—The Fulness of Time 
(1834), characterized by Southey as a very original and 
able treatise :—Roman History (in Encyclop. Brit. ; sep- 
arately printed, 1852, 12mo):— The Minister's Family 
(1847; 5th edit. 1851, 12mo) :—History of the Church of 
Scotland (1841, 8vo; last edit. 1853, 2 vols. 8vo) :—His- 
tory of the Westminster Assembly (1843, 12mo) : — pos- 
thumous, The Apologetics of the Christian Faith ; being 
a course of University lectures, with Introduction in- 
cluding a brief biographical sketch of the author by Dr. 
Alexander Duff (Edinburgh, 1867, 8vo). 

Heth’lon (Heb. Chethlon’, V>mn, wrapped up, i. e. 
a hiding-place; Vulg. Hethalon), a place the approach 
(A773 “ way”) to which lay on the northern border of 
Palestine, between the Mediterranean and Zedad, in the 
direction of Hamath (Ezek. xlvii, 15; xlviii, 1). In all 
probability the “way of Hethlon” is the pass at the 
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See Martensen, Dogmutics,' 
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(N. or S.) end of Lebanon, from the sea-coast of the Med-. 
iterranean to the great plain of Hamath, and is thus 
identical with “the entrance of Hamath” (q.v.)in Numb. 
xxxiv,8,etc. See Porter, Five Years in Damascus, ii, 356. 


Hetzel or Hezel, Joann Witne Lm Friepricn, 
a German Orientalist and theologian, was born at Ké- 
nigsberg May 16, 1754. He studied at the universities 
of Wittenberg and Jena, and was appointed professor of 
Oriental languages at Giessen in 1766. In 1800 he was 
made librarian of the University of that city, and in 
1801 was called to the professorship of Oriental litera- 
ture in the University of Dorpat, which office he held 
until 1820. He died Feb. 1, 1829. Hetzel wrote a num- 
ber of works on the study of Oriental languages, the 
principal of which are Ausfiihrliche hebrdische Sprach- 
lehre (Halle, 1777, 8vo0) :—Nominalformenlehre d. hebra- 
ischen Sprache (Halle, 1793, 8vo) :—Institutio Philologt 
Hebrei (Halle, 1793, 8vo) :—Gesch. d. hebrdischen Litera- 
tur (Halle, 1776) :—Syrische Sprachlehre (Lemgo, 1788, 
8vo):—Arabische Grammatik nebst einer kurzen ara- 
bischen Chrestomathie (Jena, 1776,8vo). Among his the- 
ological works, the most important are Die Bibel, Altes 
u. Neues Testament mit vollstdndig erkldrenden Bemer- 
kungen (Lemgo, 1780-1791, 10 vols.) :—Neuer Versuch t. 
d. Brief an d. Hebréier (Lpz. 1795, 8vo) :—Biblisches Real- 
lexikon (Lpz. 1783-1785, 3 vols. roy. 8vo) :—Geist d. Phi- 
losophie u. Sprache d. alten Welt (Litbeck, 1794, 8vo). 
See Eichhorn, Bibl. d. biblischen Literatur (v, 1022 sq.); 
Pierer, Universal Lex. viii, 360; Hoefer, Nowv. Biograph. 
Genérale, xxv, 598, 


Hetzer, Lupwie, was born in the canton Thurgau, 
Switzerland (date unknown). When the Reformation 
broke out in Switzerland he was in the vigor of youth, 
and he entered into the movement with great zeal and 
energy. He was chaplain at Widenschwyl, on Lake 
Zurich, in 1523, and in September of that year he pub- 
lished a tract against images, under the title Urtheil 
Gottes wie man sich mit allen Gotzen und Bildnissen hal- 
ten soll, ete., which ran through several editions, and 
greatly stirred the popular mind. In October of the 
same year, when the second conference on the use of 
images, etc., took place at Zurich, he was appointed to 
keep the minutes, and to publish an official account of 
them. Zwingle and (Ecolampadius appreciated his tal- 
ents, especially his Hebrew learning, and, in spite of a 
certain heat and rashness which marked his character, 
they hoped much from his activity in the Reformation. 
In 1524 he went to Augsburg, with a recommendation 
from Zwingle, and there his learning and eloquence soon 
made him popular. But within a year, owing to a the- 
ological dispute with Urbanus Rhegius, in which Hetzer 
maintained Anabaptist views, he was compelled to quit 
Augsburg. Returning to Switzerland, he was kindly 
received at Basle by CEcolampadius, and was employed 
early in 1526 in translating Zwingle’s reply to Bugen- 
hagen into German. He seems to have satisfied both 
Zwingle and Ccolampadius on this visit that he was 
not an Anabaptist; but before the middle of the same 
year he was expelled from Zurich for preaching the 
new doctrine. At Strasburg he agreed with Johann 
Denk (q. v.) to issue a translation of the Prophets of the 
©. T. It appeared in the spring of 1527, and passed in 
four years through thirteen editions. This work is now 
yery” scarce; two copies, however, belong to the library 
of the Crozer Theological Seminary, Upland, Pa. Het- 
zer seems to have imbibed the theological views of 
Denk, so far, at least, as the doctrine of the Trinity is 
concerned, and to have aided him in spreading his doc- 
trines in Worms, Landau, and other places. He had 
previously been charged with looseness of morals, and 
in 1827 the crime of adultery was charged upon him. 
He was brought to trial and beheaded at Constance, 
Feb. 3, 1529. Such is the common account of Hetzer’s 
life, founded on contemporary writings and letters of 
Ambrose Blaurer, Zwingle, and others of the Reformers. 
See Mosheim, Ch. Hist, cent, xvi, ch. iii, § 5; Trechsel, 


Antitrinitarier, i, 13; Keim, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
vi, 61. Baptist writers, however, deny the charges of 
Socinianism and immorality, and assert that Hetzer was 
not only a man of great learning, but of gentle spirit 
and deep piety; and that he died a martyr to his Bap- 
tist principles. See H. Osgood, in Baptist Quarterly 
Review, July, 1869, p. 333. 

Heubner, Hrivricu Leonnarp, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Lauterbach, Saxony, June 2, 1780, 
and was educated at Wittenberg. In 1811 he was made 
professor extraordinary of theology, in 1817 third di- 
rector of the Theological Seminary at Wittenberg, and 
in 1832 first director. In this office he served faithfully 
and laboriously until his death, Feb, 12, 1853, His pi- 
ety was marked, and saved him from neology and false 
philosophy. His writings include the following, viz. : 
Interpretatio Miraculorum Novi Testamenti historico- 
grammatica (Wittenb. 1807): — Kirchenpostille (Halle, 
1854, 2 vols.):—Predigten (Berl. 1847 ; Magdeburg, 1851): 
— Praktische Erklirung d. N. Test. (Potsdam, 1855) :— 
Katechismus-Predigten (Halle, 1855); also a revised and 
much enlarged edition of Biichner’s Biblische Handcon- 
cordanz (Halle, 1840-1853). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Générale, xxv, 599; Tholuck, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
vi, 64. 

Heugh, Huen, D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian divine, 
was born at Stirling Aug. 12, 1782. His father was a 
minister in the Anti-Burgher party of the Secession 
Church. The son was educated at the College of Edin- 
burgh, and licensed to preach in 1804. In 1806 he was 
ordained colleagve to his venerable father, on whose 
death in 1810 he became pastor of the Stirling Church. 
His pastoral duties were performed with great fidelity : 
he was a preacher of uncommon power, and he aided all 
benevolent movements both by tongue and pen. In 
1821 he became minister of the Regent Place Church in 
Glasgow, where he remained until his death, June 16, 
1846. He published The Importance of Early Piety 
(Glasgow, 1826, 8vo) :—State of Religion in Geneva and 
Belgium (Glasgow, 1844, 12mo). After his death Dr. 
Macgill published his Life and Select Works (Glasgow, 
1852, 2d ed., 2 vols. 12mo).—Jamieson, Religious Biog- 
raphy, p. 262; Kitto, Journal of Sacred Lit. vi, 410. 

Heumann, Curistrorn AuGcust, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Altstiidt (duchy of Weimar) August 
3, 1681. He studied theology and philosophy at Jena, 
and in 1705 travelled through Germany and Holland. 
After his return he became inspector of the College of 
Gottingen in 1717, and in 1734 professor of theology in 
the University of that city. He died May 1,1764. His 
principal works are Lutherus apocalypticus, hoc est his- 
toria ecclesiastica ex Johannea Apocalypsi eruta (Eise- 
nach, 1714,8vo; Hannover, 1717, 8vo) :— Deutsche Ueber- 
setzung d. Neuen Testaments (Hann. 1748; 2d edit. 1750, 
2 vols. 8vo):—Lrkldrung des Neuen Testaments (Hann. 
1750-1763, 12 parts, 8vo), a work which contains numer- 
ous ingenious explanations, along with many errors and 
paradoxes :—Hrweis dasz d. Lehre d. reformirten Kirche 
von d. heiligen Abendmahl die wahre set (Eisleben, 1764, 
8yvo), etc. See Heyne, Wemoria Heumanni (Gottingen, 
1764) ; Ersch und Gruber, Yncyklopddie ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Genérale, xxvi, 600; Herzog, Real-Encykl. vi, 65. 

Heusde,Von. See Horstepe pe Groot, 

Hewing (AEM) oF woop, a laborious service, chief- 
ly of slaves and aliens, to which the Gibeonites were 
condemned for the supply of the sanctuary by Joshua 
(Josh, ix, 23). Some of the Rabbins understood, how- 
ever, that while the Hebrews remained in camp, and 
before the land was divided, the Gibeonites performed 
this service for the whole body of the people; but even 
they admit that afterwards their seryice were limited to 
the sanctuary. This service must have been sufficient- 
ly laborious at the great festivals, but not generally so, 
as they probably undertook the duty by turns. They 
were not reduced to a condition of absolute slavery, but 
seem to have been rather domestic tributaries than 
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slaves, their tribute being the required personal service, 


See Grseonire. In 1 Kings vy, 15, we read that Solo- — 


mon “had fourscore thousand hewers in the mountains.” 
The forests of Lebanon only were sufficient to supply 
the timber required for building the Temple. Such of 
these forests as lay nearest the sea were in the posses- 
sion of the Pheenicians, among whom timber was in 
such constant demand that they had acquired great 
skill in the felling and transport of it. See LEBANON, 
It was therefore of much importance that Hiram con- 
sented to employ large bodies of men in Lebanon to hew 
timber, as well as others to bring it down to the sea-side, 
whence it was to be taken along the coast in floats to 
Joppa. The forests of Lebanon have now in a great 
measure disappeared, but Akma Dagh and Jawur Dagh 
(the ancient Amanus and Rhosus), in the north of Syria, 
still furnish an abundance of valuable timber, though 
vast quantities have been felled of late years by the 
Egyptian government. See Axe; Woop. 

Hewit, Naruantet, D.D., a Presbyterian minister. 

was born in New London, Conn., August 28,1788. He 
graduated A.B, at Yale College in 1808, He commenced 
the study of law, but soon became satisfied of his call to 
the ministry, and devoted himself to theology, under 
the tuition of Dr. Joel Benedict, of Plainfield,Conn. In 
1811 he was licensed to preach by the New-London Con- 
gregational Association, and, after preaching for a while 
in Vermont, went to the new theological seminary at 
Andover to gain: still further preparation for his work. 
In 1815 he was installed as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Plattsburg, N. Y. After some years of very 
successful labor there, he was called to the Congrega- 
tional Church at Fairfield,Conn, Here he became known 
as one of “the most eloquent and powerful preachers in 
the country, and here it was that ‘his pulpit from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath sounded out that clarion blast of God’s 
truth against intemperance, which, with a similar and 
equally powerful series of sermons at the same time from 
Dr. Lyman Beecher at Litchfield, soon aroused the whole 
Church and ministry of the land.” Heand Dr. Beecher 
were apostles of the American Temperance Reformation. 
In 1828 he resigned his charge at Fairfield to become 
agent of the American Temperance Society, then newly 
formed. “He addressed himself to this work with the 
spirit alike of a hero and a martyr, and prosecuted it 
with amazing ability and success. Far and wide, as he 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, with invincible logic, with bold earnestness, with 
fearless fidelity, with torrents—often cataracts—of burn- 
ing eloquence, he moved, and fired, and electrified the 
people. The reform made rapid headway. It enlisted 
the great majority of the moral and Christian portion 
of society, the aged and the young, reclaiming many 
and guarding multitudes against intemperance. Of the 
astounding eloquence and effects of these discourses I 
have often heard, in forms and from quarters so various 
as to leave little doubt that what Luther was to the 
Reformation, Whitefield to the Revival of 1740, Wesley 
to primitive Methodism, that was Nathaniel Hewit to 
the early Temperance Reformation” (Atwater, Memorial 
Discourse). In 1830 he became pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church in Bridgeport, Conn. In 1831 
he went to England in behalf of the cause of temper- 
ance, and his great powers of eloquence were never more 
signally displayed than on this visit. In power of log- 
ical argument and impassioned delivery few orators of 
the time exceeded Dr. Hewit. Returning home, he re- 
sumed his labors at Bridgeport, where he served until 
1853, when he resigned this charge, and assumed that 
of a new Presbyterian Church formed by members of his 
old parish. He had always been an adherent to the 
doctrines of the Westmimster Confession. 'The East 
Windsor (now Hartford) Theological Seminary owed its 
existence and maintenance largely to him. In 1862 he 
was compelled by growing infirmity to withdraw from 
active duty, and an associate pastor was appointed, He 
died at Bridgeport February 3, 1867, 
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Hey, Joun, D.D., a learned English divine, was born 
in 1734, and was educated at Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 
After holding several preferments, he became Norris pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge in 1780, then pastor of 
Passenham (Northamptonshire) and of Calverton (Buck- 
inghamshire), and died at London in 1815, His writ- 
ings, which are generally acute and judicious, include 
Essay on Redemption (1763, 4to) :—Lectures in Divinity 
(Camb. 1796, 4 vols. 8vyo; 3d edit. 1841, 2 vols, 8vo) :— 
Discourses on the Malevolent Sentiments (Newport, 1801, 
8vo):—Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed (1790, 8vo): 
—Observations on the Writings of St. Paul (1811, 8vo). 
—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1459, 

Heydenreich, Kart Herricn, a German philos- 
opher, was born February 19, 1764, at Stolpen, in Sax- 
ony. He embraced first the philosophy of Spinoza, later 
that of Kant, and taught the Kantian philosophy as pro- 
fessor at the University of Leipzig from 1789 to 1797. 
He died April 29, 1801. Among his writings are Natur 
und Gott nach Spinoza (Leipzig, 1788) :—Philosophie der 
natiirlichen Religion (Leipzig, 1791, 2 vols) :—Einleitung 
i. d. Studien der Philosophie (Leipzig, 1793) :—Psycholo- 
gische Entwickelung des Aberglaubens (Leipzig, 1797).— 
‘Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxiv, 621; Krug, Hand- 
worterbuch d. philos. Wissenschaft, ii, 422. 

Heylin (or Heylyn), Perrr, was born Noy. 29, 
1600, at Burford, Oxfordshire. At fourteen he entered 
Hart Hall, Oxford, and within two years was chosen 
demy of Magdalen College. Here he devoted himself 
to science, particularly to geography, on which he wrote 
a treatise entitled Microcosmus, which gained him great 
reputation. In 1623 he was ordained, and about 1625 
undertook an academical exercise at Oxford, where he 
fell into a dispute with Prideaux, then regius professor 
of divinity. He maintained the visibility and infalli- 
bility of the catholic Church (not the Roman), and raised 
a storm which lasted for a long time in the University. 
His doctrines recommended him to the notice of Laud, 
then bishop of Bath and Wells. In 1628 he became 
chaplain to lord Danby, and, some time after, king’s chap- 
lain. He obtained various livings and clerical offices 
through the patronage of Laud, from which he was ex- 
pelled by the Republicans; was the editor of the Wercu- 
yius Aulicus, the, Royalist paper; recovered his prefer- 
ments at the Restoration; and died May 8, 1662. Hey- 
lin was a fierce controversialist, and a bitter opponent 
of the Puritans, and through these qualities he obtained 
his various rapid preferments. He even went so far in 
his opposition to Puritanism as to write a History of the 
Sabbath, vindicating the employment of the leisure hours 
and evenings of the Lord’s day in sports and recreations, 
In theology he was an Arminian of the latitudinarian 
sort (see his Historia Quing-A rticularis, 1609). His La- 
amen Historicum contained an attack on Thomas Fuller 
which brought on a bitter controversy with that emi- 
nent writer. He wrote The History of St.George and 
of the Order of the Garter (2d edit. Lond. 1633, 4to) :— 
Ecclesia Restaurata: the History of the English Refor- 
mation (1674, fol.; new edit. by Robertson, Lond. 1849, 2 
vols. 8vo) :—Sermons (London, 1659, 4to) :—Life of Abp. 
Laud (Lond. 1647, fol.; several editions) :—ASrius Re- 
divivus, a History of the Presbyterians (2d edit. London, 
1672, fol.) :—Theologia Veterum, on the Apostles’ Creed 
(Lond. 1673, fol.) ; with many controversial tracts, etc. 
Jlis life is prefixed to the Keclesia Restaurata (edit. of 
1849). See Hook, Kecles. Biog. vi, 13 sq, ; Allibone, Dic- 
tionary of Authors, i, 838. 

Heylyn, Jouy, D.D., an eminent English divine and 
prebendary of Westminster. He was deeply read in the 
Mystic divines, and was himself called “ the Mystic doc- 
tor.” He died about 1760, leaving Theological Lectures 
ut Westminster Abbey (Lond. 1749-61, 2 vols. 4to), con- 
taining an “interpretation of the New Test. :”"—Sermons 
(1770, 12mo) :—Discourses (1793, 2 vols.8vo). See Black- 
wood, Magazine, xxv, 33; Allibone, Dictionary of Au- 
thors, i, 838, 

TiVea 


Heywood, Oniver, an English Nonconformist di- 
vine, was born at Bolton, 1629, and admitted at Trinity, 
Cambridge, 1647, He became rector at Halifax in 1652, 
and was deprived at the Restoration, After much suf- 
fering from poverty, he died in 1702, His writings on 
practical religion were quite numerous, and may be 
found in his Whale Works now Jirst collected (Idle, 1827, 
5 vols. 8vo). See also Hunter, Life of Heywood (Lond. 
1844, 8vo). 


Hez’eki (Heb, Chizki’, "PIM, strong; Sept. ’ACa- 
ki), one of the “sons” of Elpaal, a chief Benjamite resi- 


dent at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 17). B.C, apparently 
cir. 598. 


Hezeki’ah (Heb. Chizkiyah’, A9P1N, whom Jeho- 
vah has strengthened, 2 Kings xviii, 1, 10, 14, 15,16; 1 - 
Chron, iii, 23; Neh. vii, 21; Prov. xxv, 1; “ Hizkiah,” 
Neh. x, 17; Zeph. i, 1; also in the prosthetic form Ye- 
chiskiyah’, TPIT, Ezra ii, 16; Hos. i, 1; Micah i, 1; 
elsewhere in the prolonged form Chizkiya’hu, \O3PIT 
[in 2 Kings xx, 10; 1 Chron. iv, 41; 2 Chron. xxviii, 
O7- xxix, 1, 20, 30, 31, 86; xxx, 1, 18)20) 225 xxx15 2) 
8, 9, 11, 18, 20; xxxii, 2, 8, 9, 11, 12, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 32, 33; xxxili, 3; Isa. i, 1; Jer. xv, 
4, it is both prosthetic and prolonged, Yechizkiya’hu, 
amPIM]; Sept., Josephus, and N. Test. ’EZexiac), the 
name of four men. See also JEHIZKIAH. 

1. The thirteenth king (reckoning Athaliah) of the 
separate kingdom of Judah, son of Ahaz and Abi or Abi- 
jah (2 Kings xviii, 2; 2 Chron, xxix, 1), born B.C. 751- 
750 (2 Kings xviii, 2), and his father’s successor on, the 
throne for twenty-nine years, B.C. 726-697. In both 
the above texts he is stated to have been twenty-five 
years old at his accession; but some, computing (from a 
comparison with 2 Chron. xxviii, 1) that Ahaz died at 
the age of thirty-six, make Hezekiah only twenty years 
old at his accession (reading > for M2), as otherwise he 
would haye been born when Ahaz was a boy eleven 
years old. This, indeed, is not impossible (Hieron. Ep. 
ad Vitalem, 132, quoted by Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. p. 920; 
see Keil on 2 Kings xviii, 1; Knobel, Jes. p. 22, ete.) ; 
but others suppose that Ahaz was twenty-five and not 
twenty years old at his accession (Sept., Syr., Arab., 2 
Chron. xxviii, 1), reading M> for > in 2 Kings xvi, 2. 
Neither of these suppositions, however, is necessary, for 
Ahaz was fifty years old at his death, and the date there 
given of the accession of Ahaz is simply that of his 
yiceroyship or association with his father. See AHAz. 

The history of Hezekiah’s reign is contained in 2 
Kings xviii, 20; Isa. xxxvi-xxxix, and 2 Chron. xxix— 
xxvxii, illustrated by contemporary prophecies of Isaiah 
and Micah. He is represented as a great and good king 
(2 Kings xviii, 5, 6), who set himself, immediately on 
his accession, to abolish idolatry, and restore the worship 
of Jehovah, which had been neglected during the care- 
less and idolatrous reign of his father. This consecra- 
tion was accompanied by a revival of the theocratic 
spirit, so strict as not even to spare “ the high places,” 
which, though tolerated by many well-intentioned kings, 
had naturally been profaned by the worship of images 
and Asherahs (2 Kings xviii,4). On the extreme im- 
portance and probable consequences of this measure, see 
Hicu Piace. A still more decisive act was the de- 
struction of a brazen serpent, said to have been the one 
used by Moses in the miraculous healing of the Israelites 
(Numb. xxi, 9), which had been removed to Jerusalem, 
and had become, “ down to those days,” an object of ad- 
oration, partly in consequence of its venerable character 
as a relic, and partly, perhaps, from some dim tendencies 
to the ophiolatry common in ancient times (Ewald, Gesch. 
iii, 622). To break up a figure so curious and so highly 
honored showed a strong mind as well as a clear-sighted 
zeal, and Hezekiah briefly justified his procedure by call- 
ing the image jE, “a brazen thing,” possibly with 
a contemptuous play on the word wr, “a serpent,” 


How necessary this was in such times may be inferred 
from the fact that “the brazen serpent” is, or was, rever- 
enced in the Church of St. Ambrose at Milan (Prideaux, 
Connect. i, 19, Oxf.ed.). The history of this Reforma- 
tion, of which 2 Kings xviii, 4 sq. gives only a concise 
summary, is copiously related, from the Levitical point 
of view, in 2 Chron. xxix sq. It commenced with the 
cleansing of the Temple “in the first month” of Heze- 
kiah’s first year, i. e. in the month Nisan next after his 
accession, and was followed in the next month (because 
at the regular season neither Levites nor Temple were 
in a due state of preparation) by a great Passover, ex- 
tended to fourteen days, to which not only all Judah was 
summoned, but also the “remnant” of the Ten Tribes, 
some of whom accepted the invitation. Some writers 
(as Jahn, Keil, and Caspari) contend that this passover 
must have been subsequent to the fall of Samaria, alleg- 
ing that the mention of the “remnant” (2 Chron. xxx, 
6) is unsuitable to an earlier period, and that, while the 
kingdom of Samaria still subsisted, Hezekiah’s messen- 
gers would not have been suffered to pass through the 
land, much less would the destruction of the high places 
in Ephraim and Manasseh have been permitted (xxxi, 
1). But the intention of the chronicler at least is plain 
enough: the connection of xxix, 17,“ the first month,” 
with xxx, 2,“the second month,” admits of but one con- 
struction—that both are meant to belong to one and the 
same year, the first of the reign. Accordingiy, Thenius, 
in the Kgf. exeg. Hdb. 2 Kings, p. 379, urges this as an 
argument against the historical character of the whole 
narrative of this passover, which, he thinks, “rendered 
antecedently improbable by the silence of the Book of 
Kings, is perhaps completely refuted by 2 Kings xxiii, 
22. The author of the story, wishing to place in the 
strongest light Hezekiah’s zeal for religion, represents 
him, not Josiah, as the restorer of the Passover after long 
desuetude, and this in the very beginning of his reign, 
without, perhaps, caring to reflect that the final deporta- 
tion of the Ten Tribes, implied in xxx, 6, had not then 
taken place.” But 2 Kings xxiii, 22,taken in connec- 
tion, as it ought to be, with the preceding verse, is per- 
fectly compatible with the account in the Chronicles, 
It says: “Surely such a Passover’—one kept in all re- 
spects “as it is written in the Book of the Covenant”— 
“was not holden from the time of the Judges,” ete. : 
whereas Hezekiah’s Passover, though kept with even 
greater joy and fervor than Josiah’s, was held neither at 
the appointed season, nor in strict conformity with the 
law. Nor is it necessary to suppose that by “the rem- 
nant” the chronicler understood those who were left by 
Shalmaneser. Rather, his view is, that the people of the 
Ten Tribes, untaught by the judgments brought upon 
them by former reverses and partial deportations (un- 
der Tiglath-Pileser), with respect to which they might 
well be called a “remnant” (comp. the very similar terms 
in which even Judah is spoken of, xxxix, 8,9), and scorn- 
fully rejecting the last call to repentance, brought upon 
themselves their final judgment and complete overthrow 
(Bertheau, Kgf. exeg. Hdb.2 Chron. p.395 sq.). Those, 
however, of the Ten Tribes who had taken part in the 
solemnity were thereby (such is evidently the chroni- 
cler’s view of the matter, xxxi, 1) inspired with a zeal 
for the true religion which enabled them, on their return 
home, in defiance of all opposition on the part of the 
scorners or of Hoshea, to effect a destruction of the high 


places and altars in Ephraim and Manasseh, as complete: 


as was effected in Jerusalem before, and in Judah after 
the Passover. 

That this prudent and pious king was not deficient in 
military qualities is shown by his successes against the 
Philistines, seemingly in the early part of his reign, be- 
fore the overthrow of Sennacherib (2 Kings xviii, 8), and 
by the efficient measures taken by him for the defence 
of Jerusalem against the Assyrians. Hezekiah also as- 
siduously cultivated the arts of peace, and by wise man- 
agement of finance, and the attention which, after the 
example of David and Uzziah, he paid to agriculture 


ed, even in troubled times, of an ample excheque and — 


treasures of wealth (2 Chron, xxxii, 27-29; 2 Kings xx, 
13; Isa.xxxix,2). Himself a sacred poet, and proba- 
bly the author of other psalms besides that in Isa. 
xxxviii, he seems to have collected the psalms of David 
and Asaph for the Temple worship, and certainly em- 
ployed competent scribes to complete the collection of 
Solomon’s Proverbs (Proy. xxv,1). He appears also to 
haye taken order for the preservation of genealogical 
records (Browne, Review of Lepsius on Eible Chronology, 
in Arnold’s Theological Critic, i, 59 sq.). 

By a rare and happy providence, this most pious of 
kings was confirmed in his faithfulness and seconded in 
his endeavors by the powerful assistance of the noblest 
and most eloquent of prophets. The influence of Isaiah 
was, however, not gained without a struggle with the 
“scornful” remnant of the former royal counselors (Isa. 
xxviii, 14), who in all probability recommended to the 
king such alliances and compromises as would be in uni- 
son rather with the dictates of political expediency than 
with that sole unhesitating trust in the arm of Jehovah 
which the prophets inculcated. The leading man of 
this cabinet was Shebna, who, from the omission of his 
father’s name, and the expression in Isa. xxii, 16 (see 
Blunt, Undes. Coincidences), was probably a foreigner, 
perhaps a Syrian (Hitzig). At the instance of Isaiah, 
he seems to have been subsequently degraded from the 
high post of prefect of the palace (which office was given 
to Eliakim, Isa. xxii, 21), to the inferior, though still 
honorable station of state secretary (22D, 2 Kings xviii, 
18) ; the further punishment of exile with which Isaiah 
had threatened him (xxn,18) being possibly forgiven 
on his amendment, of which we have some traces in 
Isa. xxxvii, sq. (Ewald, Gesch. iii, 617). 

At the head of a repentant and united people, Heze- 
kiah ventured to assume the aggressive against the 
Philistines, and in a series of victories not only rewon 
the cities which his father had lost (2 Chron, xxviii, 
18), but even dispossessed them of their own cities ex- 
cept Gaza (2 Kings xviii, 8) and Gath (Josephus, Ant. 
ix, 15,3). It was perhaps to the purposes of this war 
that he applied the money which would otherwise have 
been used to pay the tribute exacted by Shalmaneser, 
according to’ the agreement of Ahaz with his predeces- 
sor, Tiglath-Pileser. When the king of Assyria applied 
for this impost, Hezekiah refused it, and omitted to send 
even the usual presents (2 Kings xviii, 7), a line of 
conduct to which he does not appear to have been en- 
couraged by any exhortations of his prophetic guide. 


Instant war was averted by the heroic and long-con- 
tinued resistance of the Tyrians under their king Elu- 
loeus (Josephus, Ant. ix, 14), against a siege, which was 
abandoned only in the fifth year (Grote, Greece, iii, 359, 
4th edit.), when it was found to be impracticable. This 
must have been a critical and intensely anxious period 
for Jerusalem, and Hezekiah used every available means 
to strengthen his position, and render his capital im- 
pregnable (2 Kings xx, 20; 2 Chron. xxxii, 3-5, 30; Isa. 
Xxii, 8-11; xxxiii,18; and to these events Ewald also 
refers, Psa. xlviii, 13). But while all Judea trembled 
with anticipation of Assyrian invasion, and while Sheb- 
na and others were relying “in the shadow of Egypt,” 
{saiah’s brave heart did not fail, and he even denounced 
the wrath of God against the proud and sinful merchant- 
city (Isa. xxiii), which now seemed to be the main bul- 
wark of Judxa against immediate attack, 

At what time it was that Hezekiah “rebelled against 
the king of Assyria, and served him not,” we do not 
learn from the direct history: in the brief summary,,2 
Kings xviii, 7, 8 (for such it clearly is), of the successes 
with which the Lord prospered him, that particular 
statement only introduces what is more fully detailed 
in the sequel (xviii, 13; xix, 37). That it precedes the 
notice of the overthrow of Samaria (ver. 9 sq.), does not 
warrant the inference that the assertion of independence 
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ner, Real-Worterb. i, 497, n, 2). Ewald, however, thinks 
otherwise: in the absence of direct evidence, making 
history, as his manner is, out of his own peremptory in- 
terpretation of certain passages of Isaiah (ch. i and xxii, 
1-14), he informs us that Hezekiah, holding his kingdom 
absolved by the death of Ahaz from the obligations con- 
tracted with Tiglath-Pileser, prepared himself from the 
first to resist the demands of Assyria, and put Jerusalem 
in a state of defence. (It matters not to Ewald that the 
measures noted in 2 Kings xx, 20; 2 Chron, xxxii, 5-5, 
30, are in the latter passage expressly assigned to the 
time of Sennacherib’s advance upon Jerusalem.) “From 
Shalmaneser’s hosts at that time stationed in Phoenicia 
and elsewhere in the neighborhood of Judah, forces were 
detached which laid waste the land in all directions: an 
army sent against them from Jerusalem, seized with panic 
at the sight of the unwonted enemy, took to flight, and, 
Jerusalem now lying helplessly exposed, a peace was 
concluded in all haste upon the stipulation of ‘a yearly 
tribute, and the ignominious deliverance was celebrated 
with feastings in Jerusalem” (Gesch. des V. Israel, iii, 330 
sq.) : all of which rests upon the supposition that Ew- 
ald’s interpretation of Isa. i, 22 is the only possible one: 
it cannot be said to be on record as history. 

As gathered from the Scriptures only, the course of 
events appears to have been as follows: Ahaz had placed 
his kingdom as tributary under the pretection of Tig- 
lath-Pileser (2 Kings xvi, 7). It would seem from Isa. 
x, 27, and xxviii, 22, that in the time of Shalmaneser, 
to which the latter passage certainly, and the former 
probably, belongs, Judah was still under the yoke of this 
dependence. The fact that Sargon (whether or not the 
same with the Shalmaneser of the history), in his expe- 
dition against Egypt, left Judah untouched (Isa. xx), 
implies that Judah had not yet asserted its indepen- 
dence. A powerful party, indeed, was scheming for re- 
volt from Assyria and a league with Egypt; but there 
appears no reason to believe that Hezekiah all along fa- 
vored a policy which Isaiah in the name of the Lord, to 
the last, strenuously condemned. It was not till after 
the accession of Sennacherib that Hezekiah refused the 
tribute, and at the instigation of his nobles made a 
league with Egypt by ambasadors sent to Zoan (Tanis) 
(Isa. Xxx, XXXi; compare xxxvi, 6-9). (Some, indeed 
[as Ewald and Caspari], place Isa. xxix—xxxii before 
the fall of Samaria, to which time ch. xxviii must un- 
questionably be assigned. Possibly ch, xxix may be- 
long to the same time, and ver. 15 may refer to plottings 
for a league with Egypt already carried on in secret. 
Knobel, Agf. exeg. Hdb. p. 215, 223, decides too peremp= 
torily that such must be the reference, and consequently 
that ch. xxix falls only a little earlier than the follow- 
ing chapters, where the league is openly denounced, viz. 
in the early part of the reign of Sennacherib.) 

The subsequent history, as gathered from the Scrip- 
tures, compared with the notices on the ancient monu- 
ments, is thought to be as follows. Sargon was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sennacherib, whose two invasions 
occupy the greater part of the Scripture records con- 
cerning the reign of Hezekiah. ‘The first of these took 
place in the third year of Sennacherib, and occupies only 
three verses (2 Kings xviii, 13-16), though the route of 
the advancing Assyrians may be traced in Isa. x, 5; aah 
The rumor of the invasion redoubled Hezekiah’s exer- 
tions, and he prepared for a siege by providing offensive 
and defensive armor, stopping up the wells, and divert- 
ing the watercourses, conducting the water of Gihon 
into the city by a subterranean canal (Ecclus. xlviii, 17. 
For a similar precaution taken by the Mohammedans, 
see Will. Tyr. viii, 7, Keil). But the main hope of the 
political faction was the alliance with Egypt, and they 
seem to haye sought it by presents and private entreat- 
ies (Isa. xxx, 6), especially with a view to obtaining 
chariots and cavalry (Isa. xxxi, 1-3), which was the 
weakest arm of the Jewish service, as we see from the 
derision which it excited (2 Kings xviii, 23). Such 
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have lost his high oftice for recommending them. The 
prophet clearly saw that Egypt was too weak and faith- 
less (0 be serviceable, and the applications to Pharaoh 
(who is compared by Rabshakeh to one of the weak 
reeds of his own river) implied a want of trust in the 
help of God. But Isaiah did not disapprove of the spon- 
taneously proffered assistance of the tall and warlike 
Ethiopians (Isa. xviii, 2, 7, ace. to Ewald’s transl.), be~ 
cause he may have regarded it as a providential aid. 

The account given of this first invasion in the cunei- 
form “Annals of Sennacherib” is that he attacked Heze- 
kiah because the Ekronites had sent their king Padiya 
(or “ Haddiya,” ace. to Col. Rawlinson) as a prisoner to 
Jerusalem (comp. 2 Kings xyiii, 8); that he took forty- 
six cities (“all the fenced cities” in 2 Kings xviii, 13 is 
apparently a general expression; compare xix, 8) and 
200,000 prisoners; that he besieged Jerusalem with 
mounds (comp. 2 Kings xix, 32); and although Heze- 
kiah promised to pay 800 talents of silver (of which per- 
haps only 300 were ever paid) and 30 of gold (2 Kings 
xviii, 14; but see Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 148), yet, 
not content with this, he mulcted him of a part of his 
dominions, and gave them to the kings of Ekron, Ash- 
dod, and Gaza (Rawlinson, Herod. i, 475 sq.). So im- 
portant was this expedition that Demetrius, the Jewish 
historian, even attributes to Sennacherib the Great 
Captivity (Clem, Alexand. Strom. p. 147, ed. Sylb.). In 
almost every particular this account agrees with the 
notice in Scripture, and we may see a reason for so great 
a sacrifice on the part of Hezekiah in the glimpse which 
Isaiah gives us of his capital city driven by desperation 
into licentious and impious mirth (xxii, 12-14). This 
campaign must at least have had the one good result of 
proving the worthlessness of the Egyptian alliance; for 
at a place called Altagti (the Eltekon of Josh. xv, 59?) 
Sennacherib inflicted an overwhelming defeat on the 
combined forces of Egypt and Ethiopia, which had come 
to the assistance of Ekron. But Isaiah regarded the 
purchased treaty as a cowardly defection, and the sight 
of his fellow-citizens gazing peacefully from the house~ 
tops on the bright array of the car-borne and quivered 
Assyrians filled him with indignation and despair (Isa. 
xxii, 1-7, if the latest explanations of this chapter be 
correct). 

Hezekiah’s bribe (or fine) brought a temporary re 
lease, for the Assyrians marched into Egypt, where, if 
Herodotus (ii, 141) and Josephus (Ant. x, 1-8) are to be 
trusted, they advanced without resistance to Pelusium, 
owing to the hatred of the warrior-caste against Sethos, 
the king-priest of Pthah, who had, in his priestly predi- 
lections, interfered with their prerogatives. In spite of 
this advantage, Sennacherib was forced to raise the 
siege of Pelusium, by the advance of Tirhakah or Tara- 
kos, the ally of Sethos and Hezekiah, who afterwards 
united the crowns of Egypt and Ethiopia. This mag- 
nificent Ethiopian hero, who had extended his conquests 
to the Pillars of Hercules (Strabo, xv, 472), was indeed 
a formidable antagonist. THis deeds are recorded in a 
temple at Medinet-Abu, but the jealousy of the Mem- 
phites (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgypt. i, 141) concealed his as- 
sistance, and attributed the deliverance of Sethos to the 
miraculous interposition of an army of mice (Herod. ii, 
141). his story may have had its source, however, 
not in jealousy, but in the use of a mouse as the emblem 
of destruction (Horapoll. Hierogl. 1, 50; Rawlinson, /e- 
rod. ad loc.), and of some sort of disease or plague (@al 
Sam. vi, 18; Jahn, Arch, Bibl. § 185). The legend 
doubtless gained ground from the extraordinary circum- 
stance which ruined the army of Sennacherib. 

Returning from his futile expedition (a7pakroc ave- 
ywonce, Josephus, Ant. x, 1, 4), Sennacherib “dealt 
treacherously” with Hezekiah (Isa, xxxiii, 1) by attack- 
ing the stronghold of Lachish. This was the commence- 
ment of that second invasion, respecting which we have 
such full details in 2 Kings xviii, 17 sq.; 2 Chron. xxxii, 
9 sq.; Isa, xxxvi. That there were two invasions (cons 
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trary to the opinion of Layard, Bosanquet, Vance Smith, 
ete.) is clearly proved by the details of the first given 
in the Assyrian annals (see Rawlinson, /erod. i, 477). 
Although the annals of Sennacherib on the great eylin- 
der in the British Museum reach to the end of his eighth 
year, and this second invasion belongs to his fifth year, 
‘yet no allusion to it has been found. So shameful a 
disaster was naturally concealed by national vanity. 
From Lachish he sent against Jerusalem an army under 
two officers and his cup-bearer, the orator Rabshakeh, 
with a blasphemous and insulting summons to surren- 
der, deriding Hezekiah’s hopes of Egyptian succor, and 
apparently endeavoring to inspire the people with dis- 
trust of his religious innovations (2 Kings xviii, 22, 25, 
80). The reiteration and peculiarity of the latter argu- 
ment, together with Rabshakeh’s fluent mastery of He- 
brew (which he used to tempt the people from their 
allegiance by a glowing promise, ver. 31, 32), give coun- 
tenance to the supposition that he was an apostate Jew. 
Hezekiah’s ministers were thrown into anguish and dis- 
may; but the undaunted Isaiah hurled back threaten- 
ing for threatening with unrivalled eloquence and force. 
He even prophesied that the fires of Tophet were al- 
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ready burning in expectancy of the Assyrian corpses 


which were destined to feed their flame. Meanwhile 
Sennacherib, having taken Lachish (an event possibly 
depicted on a series of slabs at Mosul, Layard, Nin. and 
Bab. p. 148-152), was besieging Libnah, when, alarmed 
by a “rumor” of Tirhakah’s advance (to avenge the de- 
feat at Altagi?), he was forced to relinquish once more 
his immediate designs, and content himself with a defi- 
ant letter to Hezekiah. Whether on the occasion he 
encountered and defeated the Ethiopians (as Prideaux 
precariously infers from Isa. xx, Connect. 1, 26), or not, 
we cannot tell. The next event of the campaign about 
which we are informed is that the Jewish king, with 
simple piety, prayed to God with Sennacherib’s letter 
outspread before him (comp. 1 Mace. iii, 48), and received 
a promise of immediate deliverance. Accordingly “that 
night the angel of the Lord went out and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men.” 

There is no doubt that some secondary cause was 
employed in the accomplishment of this event. We are 
certainly “not to suppose,” as Dr. Johnson observed, 
“that the angel went. about with a sword in his hand 
stabbing them one by one, but that some powerful natu- 
ral agent was employed.” The Babylonish Talmud and 
some of the Targums attribute it to storms of lightning 
(Vitringa, Vogel, etc.); Prideaux, Heine (De causa 
Stray. Assyr. Berl. 1761), Harmer, and Faber to the si- 
moom; R. Jose (in Seder Olam Rabba), Marsham, Ush- 
er, Preiss (De causdé clad. Assyr. Gottingen, 1776), to a 
nocturnal attack by Tirhakah; Paulus to a poisoning 
of the waters; and, finally, Josephus (Amt, x, 1,4 and 5), 
followed by an immense majority of ancient and modern 
commentators Gncluding Michaelis, Déderlein, Dathe, 
Heusler, Bauer, Ditmar, Gesenius, Maurer, Knobel, etc., 
and eyen Keil), to the pestilence (compare 2 Sam. xxiv, 
15,16). ‘This would be a cause not only adequate (Jus- 
tin, xix, 11; Diodor. xix, 434; see the other instances 
quoted by Rosenmiiller, Keil, Jahn, ete.), but most prob- 
able in itself, from the crowded and terrified state of the 
camp. There is, therefore, no necessity to adopt the in- 
genious conjectures by which Déderlein, Koppe, and 
Wessler endeayor to get rid of the large number 185,000. 
It is not said where the event occurred: the prophe- 
cies concerning it, Isa. x-xxxyii, seem to denote the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, as would Psa, lxxvi, if it 
was written at that time. On the other hand, the nar- 
rative would probably have been fuller had the oyer- 
throw, with its attendant opportunities of beholding the 
bodies of their dreaded enemies and of gathering great 
spoil, befallen near Jerusalem, or even within the imme- 
diate limits of Judah. That version of the story which 
reached Herodotus (ii, 140)—for few after Josephus will 
hold with Ewald (Gesch. i11,336) that the story is not 
substantially the same—indicates the frontier of Egypt, 
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near Pelusium, as the scene of the disaster. The Assyr- 
ian army would probably break up from Libnah on the 
tidings of Tirhakah’s approach, and advance to meet 
him. In ascribing it to a vast swarm of field-mice, 
which, devouring the quivers and bow-strings of the 
Egyptians, compelled them to flee in the morning, He- 
rodotus may have misinterpreted the symbolical lan- 
guage of the Egyptians, in which the mouse denotes an- 
nihilation (agatcpdc, Horapoll.i, 50): though, as Kno- — 
bel (u. s. p. 280) has shown by apposite instances, an 
army of mice is capable of committing such ravages, and 
also of leaving pestilence behind it. That the destruc- 
tion was effected in the course of one night is ‘clearly. 
expressed in 2 Kings xix, 35, where “that night” is 
plainly that which followed after the delivery of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, and is evidently implied alike in Isa. xxxvi, 
36 (“when men arose early in the morning”), and in 
the story of Herodotus. 

After this reverse Sennacherib fled precipitately to 
Nineveh, where he revenged himself on as many Jews 
as were in his power (Tob. i, 18), and, after many years 
(not fifty-five days, as Tobit says, i, 21), was murdered 
by two of his sons as he drank himself drunk in the 
house of Nisroch (Assarac?) his god. He certainly lived 
till B.C. 695, for his 22d year is mentioned on a clay 
tablet (Rawlinson, 7. ¢.); he must therefore have sur- 
vived Hezekiah by at least one year. It is probable 
that several of the Psalms (e. g. xlvi—xlviii, lxxvi) 
allude to his discomfiture. 

“Tn those days was Hezekiah sick unto death.” So 
begins, in all the accounts, and immediately after the 
discomfiture of Sennacherib, the narrative of Hezekiah’s 
sickness and miraculous recovery (2 Kings xx, 1; 2 
Chron, xxxil, 24; Isa. xxxvyiii, 1). The time is defined, 
by the promise of fifteen years to be added to the life of 
Hezekiah, to the fourteenth year complete, or fifteenth 
current, of his reign of twenty-nine years. But it is 
stated to have been in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah 
that Sennacherib took the fenced cities of Judah, ané 
thereafter threatened Jerusalem and came to his over- 
throw. The two notes of time, the express and the im- 
plied, fully accord, and place beyond question, at least, the 
view of the writer or last redactor in 2 Kings xviii, xix; 
Isa, XXxvi, xxxvii, that the Assyrian invasion began 
before Hezekiah’s illness, and lies in the middle of his 
reign. In the received chronology, as the first year of 
Hezekiah precedes the fourth of Jehoiakim—first of 
Nebuchadnezzar (i. e. B.C. 604 in the Canon, B.C. 606 
in the Hebrew reckoning) by 29, 55, 2,31,3—=120 years, 
the epoch of the reign is B.C. 724 or 726, and its 14th 
year B.C. 711 or 713. But it is contended that so early 
a year is irreconcilable with definite and unquestionable 
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} data of contemporary history, Egyptian, Assyrian, and 


Babylonian. From these it has been inferred that dur- 
ing the siege of Samaria Shalmaneser died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sargon, who, jealous of Egyptian influence in 
Judea, sent an army under a Tartan or general (Isa. xx, 
1), which penetrated Egypt (Nah, iii, 8-10) and destroy- 
ed No-Amon; although it is clear from Hezekiah’s re- 
bellion (2 Kings xviii, 7) that it can have produced but 
little permanent impression, Sargon, in the tenth year 
of his reign (which is regarded as parallel with the four- 
teenth year of the reign of Hezekiah), made an expedi- 
tion to Palestine; but his annals make no mention of 
any conquests from Hezekiah on this occasion, and he 
seems to have occupied himself in the siege of Ashdod 
(Isa. xx, 1), and in the inspection of mines (Rosenmiil- 
ler, Bibl. Geogr. ix). This is therefore thought to be 
the expedition referred to in 2 Kings xviii, 13; Isa. 
XxxXvi, 1; an expedition which is merely alluded to, as 
it led to no result. But if the Scripture narrative is to 
be reconciled with the records of Assyrian history, it 
has been thought necessary to make a transposition in 
the text of Isaiah (and therefore of the book of Kings), 
That some such expedient must be resorted to, if the 
Assyrian history is trustworthy, is maintained by Dr. 
Hincks in a paper On the rectification of Chronology, 
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those days was king Hezekiah sick unto death, ete., 
xviii, 18, And Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them, 
ete., Xyiii, 13; xix, 37.” It has been conjectured that 
some later transcriber, unaware of the earlier and unim- 
portant invasion, confused the allusion to Sargon in 2 
Kings xviii, 13 with the detailed story of Sennacherib’s 
attack (2 Kings xviii, 14 to xix, 37), and, considering 
that the account of Hezekiah’s illness broke the continu- 
ity of the narrative, removed it to the end. According 
to this scheme, Hezekiah’s dangerous illness (2 Kings 
xx; Isa, xxxviii; 2 Chron, xxxii, 24) nearly synchro- 
nized with Sargon’s futile invasion, in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah’s reign, eleven years before Sennache- 
rid’s invasion, That it must have preceded the attack 
of Sennacherib has also been inferred from the promise 
in 2 Kings xx, 6, as well as from modern discoveries 
(Layard, Nin. and Bab. i, 145); and such is the view 
adopted by the Rabbis (Seder Olam, cap. xxiii), Usher, 
and by most commentators, except Vitringa and Gese- 
nius (Keil, ad loc.; Prideaux, i, 22). It should be ob- 
served, however, that the difficulties experienced in rec- 
onciling the scriptural date with that of the Assyrian 
monuments rests on the synchronism of the fall of Sa- 
maria with the 1st or 2d year of Sargon (q. v.). Col. 
Rawlinson has lately given reasons himself (Lond. A the- 
neum, No. 1869, Aug. 22, 1863, p. 246) for doubting this 
date; and it is probable that further researches and com- 
putations may fully vindicate the accuracy of the Bib- 
lical numbers. 

Tirhakah is mentioned (2 Kings xix, 9) as an oppo- 
nent of Sennacherib shortly before the miraculous de- 
struction of his army in the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiah, corresponding to B.C. 713. It has lately been 
proved from the Apis tablets that the first year of Tir- 
hakah’s reign over Egypt was the vague year current 
in B.C. 689 (Dr. Hincks, in the Jour. Sac. Lit. October, 
1858, p. 130). There is, therefore, a primd facie dis- 
crepancy of several years. Bunsen (Bibelwerk, i, p. 
ecevi) unhesitatingly reduces the reign of Manasseh 
from fifty-five to forty-five years. Lepsius (Kénigsbuch, 
p- 104) more critically takes the thirty-five years of the 
Sept. as the true duration. Were an alteration demand- 
ed, it would seem best to make Manasseh’s computation 
of his reign commence with his father’s illness in pref- 
erence to taking the conjectural number forty-five, or 
the very short one thirty-five. The evidence of the 
chronology of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings is, 
however, we think, conclusive in favor of the sum of 
fifty-five. In the Bible we are told that Shalmaneser 
laid siege to Samaria in the fourth year of Hezekiah, 
and that it was taken in the sixth year of that king (2 
Kings xviii, 9, 10). The Assyrian inscriptions indicate 
the taking of the city by Sargon in his first or second 
year, whence we must suppose either that he completed 
the enterprise of Shalmaneser, to whom the capture is 
not expressly ascribed in the Scriptures, or that he took 
the credit of an event which happened just before his 
accession. The first year of Sargon is shown by the in- 
scriptions to have been exactly or nearly equal to the 
first of Merodach-Baladan, i. e. Mardocempadus: there- 
fore it was current B.C. 721 or 720, and the second year, 
720 or 719. This would place Hezekiah’s accession B.C. 
726, 725, or 724, the first of them being the very date 
the Hebrew numbers give. Again, Merodach-Baladan 
sent messengers to Hezekiah immediately after his sick- 
ness, and therefore in about his fifteenth year, B.C. 712. 
According to Ptolemy’s Canon, Mardocempadus reigned 


721-710, and, according to Berosus, seized the regal | . 
such as groweth of itself,” ete., assuming that the pas- 


power for six months before Elibus, the Belibus of the 
Canon, and therefore in about 703, this being, no doubt, 


a second reign, See Mrropacu-BaLapANn. Here the 
preponderance of evidence is in favor of the earlier dates 
of Hezekiah, Thus far the chronological data of Egypt 
and Assyria appear to clash in a manner that seems at 
first sight to present a hopeless knot, but not on this ac- 
count to be rashly cut. An examination of the facts of 
the history has afforded Dr. Hincks (Jour. of Sac, Lit- 
erature, Oct, 1858) what he believes to be the true ex- 
planation. 'Tirhakah, he observes, is not explicitly 
termed Pharaoh or king of Egypt in the Bible, but 
king of Cush or Ethiopia, from which it might be in- 
ferred that at the time of Sennacherib’s disastrous inva- 
sion he had not assumed the crown of Egypt. The 
Assyrian inscriptions of Sennacherib mention kings of 
Egypt, and a contemporary king of Ethiopia in alliance 
with them, The history of Egypt at the time, obtain- 
ed by a comparison of the evidence of Herodotus and 
others with that of Manetho’s lists, would lead to the 
same or a similar conclusion, which appears to be re- 
markably confirmed by the prophecies of Isaiah. He 


holds, therefore, as most probable, that, at the time of - 


Sennacherib’s disastrous expedition, Tirhakah was king 
of Ethiopia in alliance with the king or kings of Egypt. 
In fact, in order to reconcile the discrepancy between 
the date of the fourteenth year of Hezekiah in B.C. 713, 
and its contemporaneousness with the reign of Tirha- 
kah, who did not ascend the Egyptian throne till B.C. 
689, we have only to suppose that the latter king was 
the ruler of Ethiopia some years before his accession 
over Egypt itself. See TrrHAKAH. 

In this way, however, we again fall into the other 
difficulty as to the coincidence of this date with that of 
Sennacherib’s invasion. It is true, as above seen, that 
the warlike operations of Sennacherib recorded in the 
Bible have been conjectured (Rawlinson, Herodotus, 1; 
383) to be those of two expeditions. See SENNACHERTB, 
The fine paid by Hezekiah is recorded in the inscrip- 
tions as a result of an expedition of Sennacherib’s third 
year, which, by a comparison of Ptolemy’s Canon with 
Berosus, must be dated B.C. 700, and this would fall so 
near the close of the reign of the king of Judah (B.C. 
697) that the supposed second expedition, of which 
there would naturally be no record in the Assyrian an- 
nals on account of its calamitous end, could not be placed 
much later. The Biblical account would, however, be 
most reasonably explained by the supposition that the 
two expeditions were but two campaigns of the same 
war, a war but temporarily interrupted by Hezekiah’s 
submission. Now as even the former (if there were 
two) of these expeditions of Sennacherib fell in B.C. 
700, it would be thirteen years later than the synchro- 
nism of Tirhakah and Hezekiah as above arrived at. 
It is probable, therefore, that there is some miscaleula- 
tion in these dates from the Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, as indeed seems to be betrayed by the dis- 
crepancy between Sennacherib’s invasion (B.C. 700) and 
Tirhakah’s reign (not earlier than B.C. 689), as thereby 
determined, whereas the above Biblical passage makes 
them contemporaneous. Dr. Hincks (wt sup.), however, 
proposes to solve this difficulty also by the uncritical 


| supposition that the name of Sennacherib has been in- 


serted in the Biblical account of the first Assyrian inva- 
sion of Judah (2 Kings xviii, 13; Isa. xxvi, 1; 2 Chron. 
xxxii) by some copyist, who confounded this with the 
later invasion by that monarch, whereas the Assyrian 
king referred to was Sargon (Isa. xx, 1), his predecessor. 
A less violent hypothesis for the same purpose of recon- 
cilement, and one in accordance with the custom of 
these Oriental kings, e. g. in the case of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, is that Sargon sent Sennacherib as viceroy to exe- 
cute this campaign in Palestine, and that the annals of 
the reign of the latter refer to different and later expe- 
ditions when actually king, See CuRonoLoey. 

Some writers haye thought to find a note of time in 
2 Kings xix, 29; Isa. xxxvii,30, “Ye shall eat this year 


sage is only to be explained as implying the interven- 
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tion of a sabbath-year, or even of a sabbath-year fol- 
lowed by a year of jubilee. All that can be said is that 
the passage may be interpreted in that sense; and it 
does happen that according to that view of the order of 
sabbatic and jubilean years which is the best attested, a 
sabbath-year would begin in the autumn of B.C. 713 
(Browne, Ordo Sceclorum, sec. 272-280), i. e. on the per- 
haps precarious assumption that the cycle persisted with- 
out interruption. At most, however, this no more fixes 
the fourteenth of Hezekiah to the year B.C. 713, than it 
does to 706, or 699, or any other year of the series. But, 
in fact, it is not necessary to assume any reference to a 
sabbath-year. Suppose the words to have been spoken 
in the autumn, then, the produce of the previous harvest 
(April, May) having been destroyed or carried off by 
the invaders, there remained only that which sprang 
naturally from the dropped or trodden-out seed (T7759), 
and as the enemy’s presence in the land hindered the au- 
tumnal tillage, there could be no regular harvest in the 

‘following spring (only the WN, avropara). Hence 
there is no need to infer with Thenius, ad loc. that the 
enemy must have been in the land at least eighteen 
months, or, with Ewald, that Isaiah, speaking in the au- 
tumn, anticipated that the invasion would last through 
the following year (Die Propheten des A. B.i, 301, and 
similarly Knobel, w. s. p. 278). 

There seems to be no ground whatever for the vague 
conjecture so confidently advanced (Jahn, Hebr. Common. 
§ xli), that the king’s illness was the same plague which 
had destroyed the Assyrian army. The word 47°11W is 
not elsewhere applied to the plague, but to carbuncles 
and inflammatory ulcers (Exod. ix, 9; Job ii, 1, etc.). 
Hezekiah, whose kingdom was still in a dangerous state 
from the fear lest the Assyrians might return, who had 
at that time no heir (for Manasseh was not born till 
long afterwards, 2 Kings xxi, 1),and who regarded death 
as the end of existence (Isa. xx xviii), * turned his face 
to the wall and wept sore” at the threatened approach 
of dissolution. God had compassion on his anguish, and 
heard his prayer. Isaiah had hardly left the palace 
when he was ordered to promise the king immediate re- 
covery, and a fresh lease of life, ratifying the promise by 
a sign, and curing the boil by a plaster of figs, which 
were often used medicinally in similar cases (Gesenius, 
Thes. i, 311; Celsius, Hierobot. ii, 8377; Bartholinus, De 
Morbis Biblicis, x, 47). What was the exact nature of 
the disease we cannot say; according to Meade, it was 
fever terminating in abscess, On this remarkable pas- 
sage we must here be content to refer the reader to Carp- 
ZoV, App. Crit. p. 351 sq.; Rawlinson, Herod. ii, 332 sq. ; 
the elaborate notes of Keil on 2 Kings xx; Rosenmiiller 
and Gesenius on Isa. xxxviii, and especially Ewald, Ge- 
schichte iii, 638. 

The sign given to Hezekiah in the going back of the 
shadow on the “sun-dial of Ahaz” can only be inter- 
preted as a miracle. The explanation proposed by J. 
von Gumpach (A /t. Test. Studien, p. 181 sq.) is as incom- 
especially the fuller one, 2 Kings xx, 8-11) as it is in- 
sulting to the character of the prophet, who is repre- 
sented to have managed the seeming return of the shad- 
ow by the trick of secretly turning the movable dial 
from its proper position to its opposite! Thenius (w. s. 
p- 403 sq.) would naturalize the miracle so as to obtain 
from it a note of time. The phenomenon was due, he 
thinks, to a solar eclipse, very small, viz. the one of 26th 
September, B.C. 713. 
with a deception, to be justified by his wish to inspire 
the despairing king with the confidence essential to his 
recovery. The prophet employed for this purpose his 
astronomical knowledge of the fact that the eclipse was 
about to take place, and of the further fact that “at the 
beginning of an eclipse the shadow (e. g. of a gnomon) 
goes back, and at its ending oes forward:” a 


?” an effect, 
however, so minute that the difference amounts at most 


Here, also, the prophet is taxed | 
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mark extremely small portions of time, possibly even | 


1080 to the hour (like the later Hebrew Chlukim), and ~ 


the so-called “dial” was enormously large! Not more 
successfully, Mr. Bosanquet (Trans. of R. A siat. Soc. xv, 
277) has recourse to the same expedient of an eclipse on 
Jan. 11, 689 B.C., which, in this writer’s scheme, lies in 
the fourteenth of Hezekiah. ‘“Whoeyer truly believes 
in the Old Testament, as Mr. Bosanquet evidently does, — 
must also be prepared to believe in a miracle,” is the 
just comment made by M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. A ssurs und 
Babels,p.49. Mr. Greswell’s elaborate attempt to prove 
from ancient astronomical records that the day of this 
miracle was preternaturally lengthened out to thirty-six 
hours will scarcely convince any one but himself (Fastt 
Temporis Catholici, etc., and Browne’s “ Remarks” on the 
same, 1852, p. 23 sq.). See D1AL. 

Various ambassadors came with letters and gifts to 
congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery (2 Chron. xxxil, 
23), and among them an embassy from Merodach-Ba- 
ladan (or Berodach, 2 Kings xx, 12; 6 BdAadac, Jose- 
phus, . c.), the viceroy of Babylon, the Mardokempados 
of Ptolemy’s canon. The ostensible object of this mis- 
sion was to compliment Hezekiah on his convalescence 
(2 Kings xx, 12; Isa. xxxix, 1), and “to inquire of the 
wonder that was done in the land” (2 Chron. xxxii, 31), 
a rumor of which could not fail to interest a people de- 
voted to astrology. But its real purpose was to discoy- 
er how far an alliance between the two powers was pos- 
sible or desirable, for Mardokempados, no less than Hez- 
ekiah, was in apprehension of the Assyrians. In fact, 
Sargon expelled him from the throne of Babylon in the 
following year (the 16th of Hezekiah), although after a 
time he seems to have returned and re-established him- 
self for six months, at the end of which he was murder - 
ed by Belibos (Dr. Hincks, /. c.; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Ge 
ograph. ch. viii; Layard, Nin. and Bab. i, 141). Com 
munity of interest made Hezekiah receive the overtures 
of Babylon with unconcealed gratification ; and, perhaps, 
to enhance the opinion of his own importance as an ally, 
he displayed to the messengers the princely treasures 
which he and his predecessors had accumulated. These 
stores remained even after the largesses mentioned in 2 
Kings xviii, 14,16. If ostentation were his motive it 
received a terrible rebuke, and he was informed by Isa- 
iah that from the then tottering and subordinate proy- 
ince of Babylon, and not from the mighty Assyria, would 
come the ruin and captivity of Judah (Isa. xxxix, 5). 
This prophecy and the one of Micah (Mic. iv, 10) are 
the earliest definition of the locality of that hostile pow- 
er, where the clouds of exile so long threatened (Ley 
xxvi,33; Deut.iv, 27; xxx,3) were beginning to gath. 
er. It is an impressive and fearful circumstance that. 
the moment of exultation was chosen as the opportuni. 
ty for warning, and that the prophecies of the Assyrian 
deliverance are set side by side with those of the Baby~ 
lonian captivity (Davidson, On Prophecy, p. 256). The 
weak friend was to accomplish that which was impossi- 
ble to the powerful foe. But, although pride was the 
sin thus vehemently checked by the prophet, Isaiah was 
certainly not blind to the political motives (Joseph. Ant, 
x, 2,2) which made Hezekiah so complaisant to the 
Babylonian ambassadors. Into those motives he had 
inquired in vain, for the king met that portion of his 
question (“What said these men?”) by emphatic si- 
lence. Hezekiah’s meek answer to the stern denuncia- 
tion of future woe has been most unjustly censured as 
“a false resignation which combines selfishness with 
silliness” (Newman, Hebr. Mon. p. 274). On the contra- 
ry, it merely implies a conviction that God’s decree could 
not be otherwise than just and right, and a natural 
thankfulness for even a temporary suspension of its in- 
evitable fulfilment. 

After this embassy we have only a general account of 
the peace and prosperity in which Hezekiah closed his 
days. No man before or since ever lived under the cer- 
tain knowledge of the precise length of the span of life 


to sixty seconds of time; but then the “ degrees” would | before him, _“He was buried in the going up (m3) 
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en sof the sons of David,” 2 Chron, xxxii, 

that after Ahaz, thirteenth from David, there was no 
more room left in the ancestral sepulchre (Thenius, 2. s. 
p. 410). In later times, he was held in honor as the 
king who had “after him none like him among all the 
kings of Judah, nor any that were before him” (2 Kings 
xviii, 5); in Jer. xxvi, 17 the elders of the land cite him 
as an example of pious submission to the word of the 
Lord spoken by Micah; and the son of Sirach closes his 
recital of the kings with this judgment—that of all the 
kings of Judah, “ David, Hezekiah, and Josiah alone 
transgressed not, nor forsook the law of the Most High” 
(Ecelus, xlix, 4). 

Besides the many authors and commentators who 
have written on this period of Jewish history (on which 
much light has been recently thrown by Mr. Layard, 
Sir G. Wilkinson, Sir H. Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and 
other scholars who have studied the Nineveh remains), 
see for continuous lives of Hezekiah, Josephus (Ant. ix, 
13—x, 2), Prideaux (Connect. i, 16-30), Jahn (Hebr. Com. 
§ xli), Ewald (Gesch. iii, 614-644, 2d ed.), Stanley (Jew- 
ish Church, ii,305-540), Nicholson (Lectures on Hezekiah, 
Lond. 1839), Rochah (Jfeditations on Hez. tr. by Hare, 
Lond. 1839), Michaelis (De Ezechia, Hal. 1717), Scheid 
(Canticum Ezechiev, Leyd. 1769), Nicolai (De terroribus 
Hiskie, Helmst. 1749), Taddel (Precatio Chiskia, Wit- 
tenb. 1704). For sermons, etc., see Darling, Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica, col. 330, 340, 341. 

HezeExkrAn’s Poor, the modern traditionary name of 
a cistern or reservoir in the western part of the city of 
Jerusalem, referred by Robinson (Luter Researches, p. 
112) and Bartlett (Walks about Jerusalem, p. 82) to the 
military preparations of that king (2 Chron. xxxii, 3 
sq.; compare 2 Kings xx, 20; Ecclus. xlviii, 17 sq.; Isa. 
xxii, 9-11; Psa. xlviii, 12, 13), but disputed by Ritter 
(Erdk, xvii, 371 sq.). See JERUSALEM. 

2. The great-great-grandfather of the prophet Zeph- 
aniah (Zeph. i, 1, where the name is Anglicized “ Hiz- 
kiah”), supposed by some to be the same with the fore- 
going (see Huetius, Demostr. Evang. Lips. p.512; contra 
Rosenmiiller, Proleg. ad Zeph.). B.C. much ante 635. 

3. A person mentioned in connection with Ater (but 
whether as father or otherwise is not clear), which latter 
was the father (or former residence) of ninety-eight Is- 
raelites who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. vii, 21). In Neh. x, 17 his name (Anglicized 
“ Hizkijah”) appears in a similar connection (but with- 
out the connective “of”) among those who subscribed 
the covenant of Nehemiah, B.C. ante 536. 

4. The second of the three sons of Neariah, a descend- 
ant of Salathiel (1 Chron. iii, 23); probably a brother 
of the Esli of Luke iii, 25, and also of the Azor of Matt. 


i, 13. (See Strong’s Harm. and Expos. of the Gosp. p. 


16.) B.C. post 536. 
Hezel. See Herzer. 
Hezer. See Herzen. 


He’zion (Heb. Chezyon’, 5371M, vision; Sept. ’AZ- 
“y), the father of Tabrimon and grandfather of the 
Ben-hadad I, king of Damascene-Syria, to whom Asa 
sent a largess to conciliate his aid against Baasha (1 
Kings xv, 18). B.C. ante 928. 
been raised whether this name (which only occurs in the 
above passage) indicates the same person as the Rezon 
of L Kings xi, 23. Thenius, after Ewald, suggests that 
the successful adventurer who became King of Damas- 
cus, and was so hostile a neighbor to Solomon through- 
out his reign, was really called Hezton, and that the des- 
ignation Rezon Cara, prince”) was either assumed by 
him, or bestowed on him by his followers after he was 
seated on his new throne. There is, of course, no chro- 
nological difficulty in this supposition, Less than forty 
years intervened between the death of Solomon, when 
Rezon was reigning at Damascus (1 Kings xi, 25), and 


wf m and the fact that the succeeding kings: 
were laid in sepulchres of their own, it may be inferred 
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the treaty between Asa and Ben-hadad I (1 Kings xv, 
18, 19), during which interval there is no violence to 
probability in assuming the occurrence of the death of 
Rezon or Hezion, the accession and entire reign of Tab- 
rimon his son, who was unquestionably king of Syria 
and contemporary with Asa’s father (1 Kings xv, 19), 
and the. succession of Tabrimon’s son, Ben-hadad I. 
This identity of Hezion with Rezon is an idea appar- 
ently as old as the Sept. translators; for they associated 
in their version with Solomon’s adversary the Edomite 
Hadad [or, as they called him, Ader, roy "Adeo], “ Es- 
rom, the son of Eliadah” (see the Sept. of 1 Kings xi, 
14); aname which closely resembles our Hezion, though 
it refers to Rezon, as the patronymic proves (1 Kings xi, 
23). The later versions, Peshito (Hedron) and Arabic 
(Hedron), seem to approximate also more nearly to He- 
zion than to Rezon. Of the old commentators, Junius, 
Piscator, Malvenda, and Menochius have been cited (see 
Poli Synops. ad loc.) as maintaining the identity. Koh- 
ler also, and Marsham (Can. Chron. p. 346), and Dathe 
have been referred to by Keil as in favor of the same 
view. Keil himself is uncertain. According to another 
opinion, Hezion was not identical with Rezon, but his 
successor; this is propounded by Winer (B. &. W.i, 245, 
and ii, 322). If the account be correct which is com- 
municated by Josephus (Ant. vii, 5,2) from the fourth 
book of Nicolaus Damascenus,.to the effect that the 
name of the king of Damascus who was contemporary 
with David was Hadad ("Adadoc), we have in it proba- 
bly the dynastic name which Rezon or Hezion adopted 
for himself and his heirs, who, according to the same 
statement, occupied the throne of Syria for ten genera- 
tions. » According to Macrobius (Saturnalia, i, 23), 
Adad was the name of the supreme god of the Syrians; 
and as it was a constant practice with the kings of 
Syria and Babylon to assume names which connected 
them with their gods (comp. Tabrimon of 1 Kings xv, 
18, the son of our Hezion, whose name=41727--38, 
“ good is Rimmon,” another Syrian deity, probably the 
same with Adad; see 2 Kings y, 18, and Zech. xii, 11), 
we may not unreasonably conjecture that Hezion, who 
in his political relation called himself Fezon, or “prince,” 
adopted the name /adad [or, rather, Ben-hadad, “ Son 
of the supreme God” in relation to the religion of his 
country and to his own ecclesiastical supremacy. It is 
remarkable that even after the change of dynasty in 
Hazael this title of Ben-hadad seemed to survive (see 2 
Kings xiii, 3). If this conjecture be true, the energetic 
marauder who passes under the names of /ezon and /Te- 
zion in the passages which we quoted at the commence- 
ment of this article was strong enough not only to har- 
ass the great Solomon, but to found a dynasty of kings 
which occupied the throne of Syria to the tenth descent, 
even down to the revolution effected by Hazael, “near 
two hundred years, according to the exactest chronolo- 
gy of Josephus” (Whiston’s note on Ant. vil, 5, 2). 
See REzon, 


He’zir (Heb. Chezir’, \"1T], a swine, or, according 
to Fiirst, strong; Sept. IeZsio and ’HZcip v. r. Xnciv), 
the name of two men. 

1. The head of the seventeenth course of priests as 
established by David (1 Chron. xxiv, 15). B.C. 1014. 

2. A chief Israelite who subscribed the sacred cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 20). B.C. cir. 410. 

Hez’rai (2 Sam. xxiii, 35). See Hezro. 

Hez’ro (Heb. Chetsro’, 4am, i. q. Hezron; Sept. 
*Acapal, Vulg. Hezro), a Carmelite, one of David’s dis- 
tinguished warriors (1 Chron. xi, 87). He is called in 
the margin and in 2 Sam. xxiii, 35, Hezrat (Chetsray’, 
“92m, Sept.’ Acapi, Vulg. Hesrai). B.C. 1046. Kenni- 
cott, however (Dissertation, p. 207), decides, on the al- 
most unanimous authority of the ancient version, that 
Hezrat is the original form of the name. 

Hez’ron (Heb. Chetsron’, s957, enclosed [ Gesen. | 
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or blooming [Fiirst]; Sept.’Acpwy, ’Acepwr’), the name 
of two men, and also of a place. : 

1. The third son of Reuben (Gen. xlvi, 9; Exod. vi, 
14; 1 Chron. iv, 1; v, 3). His descendants were called 
Hezrontres (Chetsront’, "957}, Sept. Acowri, Numb. 
xxvi, 6,21). B.C. 1874. 

2. The oldest of the two sons of Pharez and grandson 
of Judah (Gen. xlvi, 12; Ruth iv, 18, 19; 1 Chron. ii, 5, 
9, 18, 21, 24, 25); called Esrom (Eopwp) in Matt. 1, Be 
B.C. 1856. 

3. A place on the southern boundary of Judah, west 
of Kadesh-Barnea, and between that and Adar (Josh. 
xy, 3); otherwise called Hazor (ver. 25). The punc- 
tuation and enumeration, however, require us to connect 
the associated names thus: Kerioth-hezron = Hazor- 
anam. See Hazor. 

Hez’ronite (Numb. xxvi, 6, 21). See Hezron 1. 

Hibbard, Bruxy, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Norwich, Conn., Feb. 24, 1771, united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1792, entered the 
New York Conference in 1798, in 1821-2-3 was super- 
annuated, became effective in 1824, was finally superan- 
nuated in 1828, and died Aug. 17, 1844, having preached 
forty-six years. He was an eccentric but very able 
man. His wit and humor, and his long, able, and abun- 
dantly successful labors in the Church, furnish the ma- 
terial of an interesting biography. He possessed a vig- 
orous intellect, and acquired a sound and effective store 
of theological and general knowledge. His piety was 
deep and cheerful. See Minutes of Conferences, 111, 600; 
Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Sherman’s New-England Divines, p. 285; Life of Billy 
Hibbard (N. Y. 12mo); Sprague, Annals, vii, 298. 

Hickes, Grorcr, D.D., a nonjuring divine of great 
learning, was born June 20, 1642, at Newsham, in York- 
shire; was educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
in 1644 was elected fellow of Lincoln College. He be- 
came chaplain to the duke of Lauderdale in 1676, king’s 
chaplain in 1682, and dean of Worcester in 1683. He 
was disappointed of the bishopric of Bristol by the death 
of Charles II. After the Revolution of 1688, refusing to 
take the oaths to William III, he was deprived in 1689, 
and became an active enemy of the government. He 
was consecrated bishop of Thetford by the Nonjurors in 
1694, and died in 1715. His scholarship is shown in his 
valuable Antique Litterature Septentrionalis Thesaurus 
(Oxford, 1705, 3 vols. fol.), and his /nstitutiones Gram- 
matice Anglo-Saxonice (Oxiord, 1689, 4to). Among his 
theological and controversial writings, which were very 
numerous, are The Christian Priesthood, and the Dignity 
of the Episcopal Order (new ed. Oxford, 1847, 3 vols. 
8vo0):—Bibliotheca Script. Ecclesie Anglicane (London, 
1709, 8vo0) :—Sermons (London, 1713, 2 vols, 8vo). See 
Hook, Hecles. Biog. vi, 32 sq.; Lathbury, History of the 
Nonjurors. 

Hicks, Ertas, a member of the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers, and the author of a schism in that body, was 
born at Hempstead, L. I., March 19, 1748, and in early 
life became a preacher in the society. Imbibing So- 
cinian opinions as to the Trinity and the Atonement, he 
began to preach them, cautiously at first, and with little 
sympathy from his brethren. By “degrees, however, 
the boldness of his views and the vigor with which he 
repelled assailants began to attract attention, and to win 
hearers over to his opinions, which, proclaimed without 
faltering, in public and private for years, at length found 
large numbers of sympathizers, who, with Mr. Hicks 
himself, unable to impress their convictions upon the 
denomination at large, in 1827 seceded from that body, 
and set up a distinct and independent association, but 
still holding to the name of Friends, In this secession 
were.members from the Yearly Meetings of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, and New Eng- 
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land.” He was a man of great acuteness and energy |, 


of intellect, and of elevated personal character. 


f , He 
died at Jericho Feb. 27, 1830, 


He published Observa- 
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tions on Slavery (New York, 1811, 12mo) :—Journal of — 
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Life and Labors (Philadelphia, 1828) :—Sermons (1828, 


8vo) :—Letters relating to Doctrines (1824, 12mo). See — 


Christian Examiner, li, 321; Senneft, Answer to Elias 
Hicks’s Blasphemies (1837, 2d ed. 12mo); Allibone, Dic- 
tionary of Authors, i, 842; Janney, Hust. of the Friends 
(4 vols. 12mo); Gibbons, Review and Refutation (Phila- 
delphia, 1847, 12mo); and the article Frrenps (No. 2). 

Hicksites. Sce Hicks. 4 

Hid’ dai (Heb. Hidday’, "35, exuberant or mighty ; 
Sept. Alex. MS. ’A6@ai, Vat. MS. omits; Vulg. Heddat), 


one of the thirty-seven heroes of Dayid’s guard (2 Sam. 


xxiii, 30), described as “of the torrents of Gaash.” In 
the parallel list of 1 Chron. (xi, 32) the name is given 
as Hurat (q. v.), in favor of which reading Kennicott 
(Dissert. p. 194) decides.—Smith. 

Hid’dekel (Heb. Chidde’kel, bean, in pause Chid- 
da’ kel, DEIN; Sept. Tiyotc, to which in Dan. x, 4 it 
adds ’EvdekéX vy. x. “EddexeA 3 Vulg. Tigris), the name 
of the third of the four rivers of Paradise, being that 
which runs on the border (M72P) of Assyria (Gen. ii, 
14), and “the great river” on the banks of which Dan- 
iel received his remarkably minute vision, or, rather, 
angelic prediction of the mutual history of Egypt and 
Syria (Dan. ii, 4). There has never been much dispute 
of the traditional interpretation which identifies the 
Tigris with the Hiddekel. According to Gesenius ( The- 
saur. p. 448), this river in Aramean is called Digla, in 
Arabic Diglat,in Zend Teger, in Pehlyi Tegera, “stream ;” 
whence have arisen both the Aramzan and Arabic forms, 
to which also we trace the Hebrew Dekel divested of the 
prefix Hid. This prefix denotes activity, rapidity, ve- 
hemence, so that Hid-dekel signifies “the rapid Tigris.” 
From the introduction of the prefix, it would appear 
that the Hebrews were not entirely aware that Teger, 
represented by their bo7: Dekel, by itself signified ve- 
locity; so in the language of Media, Tigris meant an 
arrow (Strabo, ii, 527; Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi, 27; comp. 
Persic teer, “ arrow ;” Sanscrit tigra, “sharp,” “swift”); 


hence arose such pleonasms as “king Pharaoh” and ‘ 


“the Al-coran.” fiirst, however (Heb. Lex. s. v.), re- 
gards the /ast sylable as a mere termination to an orig- 
inal form PIM, Hiddek, from PIN, to be sharp, hence to 
flow swiftly. “The form Diglath occurs in the Tar- 
gums of Onkelos and Jonathan, in Josephus (Ant. i, 1), 
in the Armenian Eusebius (Chron. Can. pt. i, ¢. 2), in 
Zonaras (Ann. i, 2), and in the Armenian version of the 
Scriptures. It is hardened to Diglit (Diglito) by Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. vi, 27). The name now in use among the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia is Dileh. It has generally 
been supposed that Higla is a mere Shemitic corruption 
of Tigra, and that this latter is the true name of the 
stream; but it must be observed that the two forms are 
found side by side in the Babylonian transcript of the 
Behisttin inscription, and that the ordinary name of the 
stream in the inscriptions of Assyria is Tiggar. More- 
over, if we allow the Dekel of Hid-dekel to mean the Ti- 
gris, it would seem probable that this was the more an- 
cient of the two appellations, Perhaps, therefore, it is 
best to suppose that there was in early Babylonian a 
root dik, equivalent in meaning, and no doubt connected 
in origin, with the Arian tig or tj, and that from these 
two roots were formed independently the two names, 
Dekel, Dikla, or Digla, and Tiggar, Tigra, or Tigris. 
The stream was known by either name indifferently ; 
but, on the whole, the Arian appellation predominated 
in ancient times, and was that most commonly used 
even by Shemitic races. The Arabians, however, when 
they conquered Mesopotamia, revived the true Shemitic 
title, and this (Dijleh) continues to be the name by 
which the river is known to the natives down to the 
present day” 

The Tigris rises in the mountains of Armenia, about 
fifteen miles south of the sources of the Euphrates, and 
pursues nearly a regular course south-east till its june 
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tion with that river at Korna, fifty miles above ‘Basrah 
(Bassorah). The Tigris is navigable for boats of twenty 
or thirty tons’ burden as far as the mouth of the Odor- 
neh, but no further; and the commerce of Mosul is con- 
sequently carried on by rafts supported on inflated sheep 
or goats’ skins. See FLoar. These rafts are floated 
down the river, and when they arrive at Bagdad the 
wood of which they are composed is sold without loss, 
and the skins are conveyed back to Mosul by camels. 
The Tigris, between Bagdad and Korna, is, on an aver- 
age, about two hundred yards wide; at Mosul its breadth 
does not exceed three hundred feet. The banks are 
steep, and overgrown for the most part with brushwood, 
the resort of lions and other wild animals. The middle 
part of the river’s course, from Mosul to Korna, once the 
seat of high culture and the residence of mighty kings, 
is now desolate, covered with the relics of ancient great- 
ness in the shape of fortresses, mounds, and dams, which 
had been erected for the defence and irrigation of the 
country. At the ruins of Nimrid, eight leagues below 
Mosul, is a stone dam quite across the river, which, 
when the stream is low, stands considerably above the 
surface, and forms a small cataract; but when the stream 
is swollen, no part of it is visible, the water rushing 
over it like a rapid, and boiling up with great impetu- 
osity. It is a work ‘of great skill and labor, and now 
venerable for its antiquity. The inhabitants, as usual, 
attribute it to Nimrod. It is called the Zikr ul-Aawaze. 
At some short distance below there is another Zikr 
(dike), but not so high, and more ruined than the for- 
mer. The river rises twice in the year: the first and 
great rise is in April, and is caused by the melting of 
the snows in the mountains of Armenia; the other is in 
November, and is produced by the periodical rains. (See 
Kinneir, Geog. Mem. of Persian Empire, p. 9, 10; Rich’s 
Koordistan ; Chesney's Euphrates Expedition ; Sir R. K. 
Porter’s Travels; etc.) See Ticris. 

Hi’él (Heb. Chiél’, 5871, life of, i. e. from God, or 
perh. for Sy°m, God shall live; Sept.’ Ayn), a native 
of Bethel, who rebuilt Jericho (B.C. post 915), above 
700 years after its destruction by the Israelites, and 
who, in so doing (1 Kings xvi, 34), incurred, in the 
death of his eldest son Abiram and his youngest son 
Segub, the effects of the imprecation pronounced by 
Joshua (Josh. vi, 26): 

** Accursed the man in the sight of Jehovah, 
Who shall arise and build this city, even Jericho ; 


With [the loss of] his first-born shall he found it, 
And with [the loss of] his youngest shall he fix its gates.” 
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See Jertcuo. Strabo speaks of such cursing of a de- 
stroyed city as an ancient custom, and instances the 
curses imprecated by Agamemnon and Creesus (Gro- 
tius, Annot. ad Josh. vi, 26); Masius compares the curs- 
ing of Carthage by the Romans (Poli Syn.). The term 
Betheiite Cbexn m"3) here only is by some rendered 
family of cursing (Pet. Martyr), and also house or place 
of cursing (Ar., Syr., and Chald. verss.), qu. TDN babel 
but there seems no reason for questioning the accuracy 
of the Sept. 6 BacOnXiryc, which is approved by most 
commentators, and sanctioned by Gesenius (Lez. 8. v.). 
The rebuilding of Jericho was an intrusion upon the 
kingdom of Jehoshaphat, unless, with Peter Martyr, we 
suppose that Jericho had already been detached from it 
by the kings of Israel. See ACCURSED. 

Hieracas. See Hierax. 

Hiérap’olis (IeodoXwc, sacred city), a city of 
Phrygia, situated above the junction of the rivers Ly- 
cus and Meander, not far from Colosse and Laodicea, 
where there was a Christian church under the charge 
of Epaphras as early as the time of the apostle Paul, 
who commends him for his fidelity and zeal (Colos. iv, 
12,13). The place is visible from the theatre at Lao- 
dicea, from which it is five miles distant northward. 
Its association with Laodicea and Colosse is just what 
we should expect, for the three towns were all in the 
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basin of the Meander, and within a few miles of one an- 
other. It is probable that Hierapolis was one of the 
“jllustres Asie urbes” (Tacitus, Ann. xiv, 27) which, 
with Laodicea, were simultaneously desolated by an 
earthquake about the time when Christianity was estab- 
lished in this district. There is little doubt that the 
church. of Hierapolis was founded at the same time with 
that of Colosse, and that its characteristics in the apos- 
tolic period were the same, Smith, in his journey to 
the Seven Churches (1671), was the first to describe the 
ancient sites in this neighborhood. He was followed 
by Pococke and Chandler; and more recently by Rich- 
ter, Cockerell, Hartley, Arundel, etc. The place now 
bears the name of Pambik-Kulek (Cotton-Castle), from 
the white appearance of the cliffs of the mountain on 
the lower summit, or, rather, an extended terrace, on 
which the ruins are situated. It owed its celebrity, and 
probably the sanctity indicated by its ancient name, to 
its very remarkable thermal springs of mineral water 
(Dio Cass. lxyiii, 27; Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii, 95), the sin- 
gular effects of which, in the formation of stalactites 
and incrustations by its deposits, are shown in the ac- 
counts of Pococke (ii, pt. 2, ¢. 13) and Chandler (A sea 
Minor, c. 68) to have been accurately described by 
Strabo (xiii, 629). A great number and variety of sep- 
ulchres are found in the approaches to the site, which 
on one side is sufficiently defended by the precipices 
overlooking the valleys of the Lycus and Meander, while 
on the other sides the town walls are still observable. 
The magnificent ruins clearly attest the ancient impor- 
tance of the place. The main street can still be traced 
in its whole extent, and is bordered by the remains of 
three Christian churches, one of which is upwards of 
300 feet long. About the middle of this street, just 
above the mineral springs, Pococke, in 1741, thought 
that he distinguished some remains of the Temple of 
Apollo, which, according to Damascius, quoted by Pho- 
tius (Biblioth. p. 1054), was in this situation. But the 
principal ruins are a theatre and gymnasium, both in a 
state of uncommon preservation, the former 346 feet in 
diameter, the latter nearly filling a space 400 feet square. 
Strabo (loc. cit.) and Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 29) mention a 
cave called the Plutonium, filled with pestilential vapors, 
similar to the celebrated Grotto del Cane in Italy. High 
up the mountain-side is a deep recess far into the moun- 
tain; and Mr. Arundell says that he should have sup- 
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posed that the mephitie cavern lay in this recess, if Mr. 
Cockerell had not found it near the theatre, the position 
anciently assigned to it; and he conjectures that it may 
be the same in which Chandler distinguished the area 
of a stadium (Arundell, Asta Minor, ii, 210). The same 
writer gives, from the Oriens Christianus, a list of the 
bishops of Hierapolis down to the time of the emperor 
Isaac Angelus. (See Col. Leake’s Geogr. of Asia Mi- 
nor, p. 252, 253; Hamilion’s Res, in Asia Minor, i, 514, 
517 sq.; Fellows, Lyci#, p. 270; Asia Minor, p. 283 sq. ; 
Cramer’s A sia Minor, li, 37 sq.). 

HIERAPOLIS, Counctt or, held about A.D. 197 by 
Apollinarius, bishop of the see, and 26 other bishops, 
who excommunicated Montanus, Maximilian, and The- 
odotus.—Landon, Man. of Councils, p. 265. 

Hierarchy (icepapyia, from tepde, sacred, and ag- 
ywv, ruler), a term used to denote, in churches in which 
the whole ruling power is held by the priesthood, a sa- 
ered principality instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ in 
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his Church, and consisting of orders of consecrated per- 
sons, with gradations of rank and power, who constitute 
exclusively the governing and ministering body in the 
Church. It implies the transmission, under what is 
called the Apostolical Succession [see Successton ], of 
the authority to teach and govern given by Christ to 
his apostles; and thus the hierarchy, as a corporation, 
perpetuates itself. The hierarchy on earth is supposed 
to correspond with the hierarchy of “angels and arch- 
angels, and all the hosts” of heaven, with the Virgin 
Mary at their head, The Christian hierarchy, again, is 
supposed to correspond to the Jewish gradations of the 
priesthood. See Cuurcu. The notion of a “ continu- 
ity of plan running on from the Jewish hierarchical sys- 
tem into the Christian, i. e. the Romish spiritual monar- 
chy, is an ideal analogy which has captivated” many 
an ardent imagination, from Cyprian down to Manning 
and Newman. For an exposure of its fallacy, see Tay- 
lor, Ancient Christianity (Lond. 1844, 2 vols. 8yo), ii, 403. 

I. Roman Catholic.—According to the Roman Catho- 
lic theory, the hierarchy is divinely ordained, and was 
established in the Church by Christ, who gave the pri- 
macy of authority to Peter, and instituted, in subordina- 
tion to the primacy, the three orders bishops, priests, 
and deacons. The primacy of Peter is perpetuated in 
the popes, from whom bishops hold their authority to 
govern their dioceses, and to ordain priests and deacons. 
This monarchico-hierarchical system grew up gradually 
in the Latin Church by a series of usurpations of power 
on the part of the bishops of Rome in succeeding centu- 
ries. In the Greek Church the hierarchy is oligarchical, 
not monarchical, no patriarch haying supreme author- 
ity over all other prelates (see Schaff, in Brit. and For- 
eign Evangelical Review, Oct. 1865 and Jan, 1866). The 
Roman hierarchy is divided into the hierarchy of orders 
and the hierarchy of jurisdiction. The hierarchy of or- 
ders, again, includes the hierarchy by divine right (juris 
divini) and the hierarchy by ecclesiastical right (juris 
ecclesiastici), 

(1.) Hierarchy of Orders.—(1.) The hierarchy juris 
divini includes, 1. Bishops (sacerdotes primi ordinis, api- 
ces et principes omniunr), who are successors of the apos- 
tles, and by whom alone, through ordination, the minis- 
try of Christ is preserved among men. As to order, the 
bishops are only a fuller form of the order of priests, 
with governing and ordaining power superadded. Some 
Roman Catholics hold that bishops have their authority 
by divine right dmmediutely, others (and these are now 
the majority) that they have it mediately through the 
pope. See Eptscopacy, 2, Priests (presbyters), who 
receive from the bishop, by ordination, the power to 
administer the sacraments, to change the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, and to absolve 
penitents from their sins. The place in which they 
shall exercise these functions is not optional with them- 
selves, but depends entirely upon the will of the bishop. 
3. Deacons, who serve as helpers to bishops and priests 
in the administration of the sacraments, and in the pas- 
toral care of the sick and poor, 

(2.) The hierarchy of ecclesiastical right includes the 
minor orders of subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, lictors, 
and doorkeepers, being all extensions of the diaconate 
downwards, so to speak. 

(IL.) Hierarchy of Jurisdiction—This embraces the 
manifold “principalities and powers” which have been 
constituted in the Church in the course of her progress 
towards universal dominion, It includes archdeacons, 
archpresbyters, deans, vicars, inferior prelates, and cardi- 
nals, In the order of bishops, again, there are archbish- 
ops, metropolitans, exarchs, and patriarchs. ‘The pope 
is at the head of all, the bearer of all the functions of 
every office, and the source of authority for each. See 
Papa System, The Roman hierarchy is a vast polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical corporation, with the pope at its head, 
claiming universal dominion over all men and over all 
governments. See CurtA Romana; Popr. Itisa great 
power, more important, as De Maistre, one of the great- 
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est modern Roman writers remarks, than sound doctrine, — 
inasmuch as it is “more indispensable to the preserva- 
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tion of the faith” (Lettres, ii, 285), This idea of a hie- 
rarchy with a universal dominion, and with an infallible 
head, constituting a visible principality on earth, and 
therefore necessarily using secular means of support, and 
“therefore also unavoidably offering the highest possi- 
ble excitements to carnal ambition,” is a magnificent 
one, considered merely as a human organization seek- 
ing power over men; but it is utterly out of harmony 
with Scripture, and with the character and claims of 
Christianity as a spiritual religion. 

Il. After the Reformation, the churches on the Con- 
tinent of Europe relinquished the hierarchy, although it 
might have been retained with ease in Germany, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, as numerous bishops became Prot- 
estants. The Church of England, however, retained it, 
and, in fact, she is distinguished from all other Europe- 
an Protestant churches by her claim to a regular hierar- 
chy, in full apostolical succession. The High-Church 
notion of the hierarchy is stated by J. H. Blunt (Dic- 
tionary of Historical and Doctrinal Theology, 8. v.) as 
follows: “Our Lord, the chief bishop, chose out twelve 
apostles and seventy disciples, corresponding to the 
twelve princes of tribes and the seventy elders, who, with 
Moses, governed God’s ancient people, in order to show 
that his Church is the true spiritual Israel of God. St. 
Paul gave authority to Timothy and Titus to constitute 
bishops and deacons; St. Paul exercised visitation over 
the priests summoned to Ephesus; with Barnabas he 
ordained priests (Acts xiv, 25). St. Peter gave charge 
to priests and deacons (1 Pet. vy, 1-5), and St.John re- 
ceived divine commission to exercise anthority over the 
seven angels or bishops of the churches of Asia. In or- 
der to preserve the unity of the Church, Christendom 
was divided into dioceses, each with a number of priests 
and deacons under one head, the bishop, to regulate the 
faith and manners of the people, and to minister to them 
in God’s name. The hierarchy embraces the power of 
jurisdiction and of order, considered as a principality. 
The hierarchy of order was established to sanctify the 
Body of Christ, and is composed of all persons in orders. 
The hierarchy of jurisdiciion was established for the 
government of the faithful, and to promote their eternal 
holiness, ahd is composed of prelates. The hierarchy 
of order by ministration of the sacraments and preach- 
ing the Gospel aims at elevating and hallowing the spir- 
itual life ; the hierarchy of jurisdiction is for the promo- 
tion of exterior discipline. The hierarchy of order con- 
fers no jurisdiction, but simply power to perform eccle- 
siastical functions and administer sacraments, whereas 
the other hierarchy bestows jurisdiction, and conse- 
quently the right of making ordinances concerning the 
faith and ecclesiastical discipline, and to correct offend- 
ers. The principal duty of ministers of the Church is to 
lead men to the knowledge and worship of God, and the 
Church therefore requires laws and rules for the guid- 
ance of her ministers. The hierarchy of order, that of 
the ministration of the Word and sacraments, appertains 
to all clergy according to the measure of their power; 
the hierarchy of jurisdiction, which is, in fact, the hierar- 
chy, being the chief power of the Church, pertains to 
prelates alone, but cannot exist without the other hie- 
rarchy, although the latter can be without jurisdiction, 
which it presupposes, and is its foundation. In the one 
the clerical character or order,i. e. the ecclesiastical of- 
fice, only is regarded; in the other the degree, the rank 
in jurisdiction of a prelate, is alone considered. Both 
have one origin and one object, and both flow from the 
clerical character ; but order is of divine right, jurisdic- 
tion an ecclesiastical necessity, with its differences of 
chief bishops, prelacies, and ranks of ministers.” The 
Protestant Episcopal Church retains the hierarchy of or- 
der, viz. bishops, priests, and deacons, together with the 
claim of apostolical succession, But the power of juris- 
diction is divided with the laity, who are represented in 
the highest judicatory, the General Convention, and in 
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_ dist Episcopal Church preserves the order of bishops, 


presbyters or elders, and deacons, but does not claim 
that her episcopacy retains the so-called apostolical suc- 
cession; and she admits the laity to many of her of- 
tices, especially to those in which temporalities are con- 
cerned, The Presbyterian and Congregational church- 
es of America are not hierarchical in government. See 
Bisnors; Cuurcu; Episcoracy; Larry; ORDERS; 
Parau System; Proresranr Episcopan Cuurci; 
Roman CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Hierax or Hieracas, an Egyptian ascetic philos- 
opher, native of Leontus or Leontopolis, classed among 
the heretics of the 3d century. Epiphanius, Photius, 
and Peter of Sicily considered him a Manichean, “He 
was, at all events, a perfectly original phenomenon, dis- 
tinguished for his varied learning, allegorical exegesis, 
poetical talent, and still more for his eccentric ascetism., 
He taught that, as the business of Christ on earth was 
to promulgate a new law, more perfect and strict than 
that of Moses, he prohibited the use of wine, flesh, mat- 
rimony, and whatever was pleasing to the senses. Hi- 
erax denied the historical reality of the fall and the res- 
urrection of the body; excluded children dying before 
years of discretion from the kingdom of heaven ; distin- 
guished the substance of the Son from that of the Fa- 
ther; taught that Melchizedec was the Holy Ghost; ob- 
secured the sacred yolume with allegorical interpreta- 
tions; and maintained that paradise was only the joy 
and satisfaction of the mind. His followers were some- 
times called Abstinents, because of their scrupulously ab- 
staining from the use of wine and certain meats. He 
wrote some commentaries on Scripture, and hymns, 
which are only known by quotations in Epiphanius. 
See Lardner, Works, iii, 285; Mosheim, Comm. li, 404; 
Neander, Church History, i, 713; Schatf, History of the 
Christian Church, p. 510; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxiv, 647. : 

Hier’eél (‘Ieoef\), given (1 Esdr. ix, 21) as the 
name of one of the “sons of Emmer” who divorced their 
heathen wives after the Captivity; evidently the Jent- 
EL (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 21).. 


Hier’emoth (‘Isoeu3), the name of two men in 
the Apocrypha. 

1. A“son of Ela,” who divorced his Gentile wife after 
the Captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 27); the Jexmorn (q, v.) of 
the Heb. text (Ezra x, 26). 

2. A “son of Mani” who did the same (1 Esdr. x, 30) ; 
the Ramoru (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 29). 


Hierie’lus (‘IeoinXoe v. r. “IeZovjAoc), another of 
the “sons of Ela” who in like manner divorced his wife 
(1 Esdr. ix, 27); the JEHrEL (q. v.) of Ezra x, 26. 

Hier’mas (‘Ieoudc), one of “the sons of Phoros” 
who did the same (1 Esdr. x, 26); the Raman (q. v.) 
of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 25). 


Hierocles, governor of Bithynia, and afterwards of 
Alexandria (A.D. 306), is said by Lactantius (/nst, Divin. 
v,2; De Morte Persec. ¢.17) to have been the principal 
adviser of the‘persecution of the Christians in the reign 
of the emperor Diocletian (A.D. 302). He also wrote 
two books against Christianity, entitled Adyoe gudady- 
Gere mpde rode Xptariavoue (Truth-loving Words to the 
Christians), which, like Porphyry’s (q- vy.) work, have 
been destroyed by the mistaken zeal of the later empe- 
rors, and they are known to us only by the replies of Ku- 
sebius of Ciesarea. In these, according to Lactantius, 
“he endeavored to show that the sacred Scriptures over- 
throw themselves by the contradictions with which they 
abound; he particularly insisted upon several texts as 
inconsistent with each other; and indeed on so many, 
and so distinctly, that one might suspect he had some 
time professed the religion which he now attempted to 
expose. He chiefly reviled Paul and Peter, and the 
other disciples, as propagators of falsehood. He said 
that Christ was banished by the Jews, and after that 


got together 900 men, and committed robbery. He en- 
deavored to overthrow Christ’s miracles, though he did 
not deny the truth of them, and aimed to show that 
like things, or even greater, had been done by Apollo- 
nius of T'yana” (Jnst. Divin. y, 2,3). Eusebius’s treatise 
above referred to is “Against Hierocles ;” in it he re- 
views the Life of Apollonius written by Philostratus 
(published by Olearius, with Latin version, Leips. 1709). 
See Fabricius, Hibliotheca Graca, i, 792; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
anno 306; English Cyclopedia ; Farrar, History of Free 
Thought, p. 62, 64; Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 173 ; Schaff, Ch. 
History, i,194; Brockhaus, Encyklop, vii, 916; Lardner, 
Works, vii, 207, 474, ete. 


Hierocles, a Neo-Platonist of the 5th century at 
Alexandria. He is said to be the author of a Commen- 
tary upon the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, which is still 
extant; and also a Discourse on Foreknowledge and Fate, 
of which Photius has preserved large extracts. Stoba- 
us has also preserved the fragments of several other 
works which are ascribed to Hierocles. The Greek text 
of the Commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras 
was first published by Curterius (Paris, 1583; reprinted 
at London, 1654; also 1742; and Padua, 1744). The 
fragments of the Discourse on Foreknowledge and Fate, 
in which Hierocles attempts to reconcile the free-will of 
man with the foreknowledge of God, have been edited 
by Morell (Paris, 1593, 1597), and by Pearson (London, 
1655, 1673); the latter edition contains the fragments 
of the other works of Hierocles. A complete edition of 
his works was published by Needham (Cambridge, 1709). 
Both Pearson and Needham confound this Hierocles 
with Hierocles, the prefect of Bithynia. The Discourse 
on Foreknowledge and Fate was translated into French 
by Regnaud (Lyons, 1560). Grotius translated part of 
this work into Latin in his Sententie Philosophorum de 
Fato (Paris, 1624; Amst. 1648 ; reprinted in the third 
volume of his theological works, 1679). The Commen- 
tary on the Golden Verses has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Hall, London, 1657: Norris, London, 1682; Ray- 
ner, Norw. 1797; and into French (with life) by Dacier, 
Paris, 1706. See English Cyclopedia, s. v.; Smith, Dzc- 
tionary of Biography and Mythology, Vi, 453 Augusti, 
Dogmengeschichte, 1 and ii; Lardner, Works, viii, 127. 

Hieroglyphics (from tepdc, sacred, and yhigu, to 
carve), the term usually applied to the inscriptions in 
the so-called sacred or symbolical characters on the 
Egyptian monuments. See Eeypr. “They were either 
engraved in relief, or sunk below the surface on the pub- 
lic monuments and hard materials suited for the glyptic 
art, or else traced in outline with a reed pen on papyri, 
wood, slices of stone, and other objects. The seribe, in- 
deed, wrote from a palette or canon called pes, with pens, 
kash, from two little ink-holes in the palette, containing 
a black ink of animal charcoal, and a red mineral ink. 
The hieroglyphics on the monuments are sometimes 
sculptured and plain; at others, decorated with colors, 
either one simple tone for all the hieroglyphs, which are 
then called monochrome, or else ornamented with a va- 
riety of colors, and then called polychrome; and those 
painted on coffins and other objects are often first traced 
out, and then colored in detail. On the papyri and 
some few inferior materials they are simply sketched in 
outline, and are ‘called linear hieroglyphs. The hiero- 
glyphs are arranged in perpendicular columns, separa- 
ted by lines, or in horizontal, or distributed in a sporadic 
manner in the area of the picture to which they refer. 
Sometimes all these modes of arrangement are found to- 
gether. One peculiarity is at once discernible, that all 
the animals and representations face in the same direc- 
tion when they are combined into a text; and when 
mixed up with reliefs and scenes, they usually face in 
the direction of the figures to which they are attached. 
When thus arranged, the reliefs and hieroglyphs resem- 
ble a MS., every letter of which should also be an illu- 
mination, and they produce a gay and agreeable im- 
pression on the spectator, They are written very square, 
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the spaces are neatly and carefully packed, so as to leave 
no naked appearance of background. 

“The invention of hieroglyphs, called Neter kharu, 
or ‘divine words, was attributed to the god Thoth, the 
Egyptian Logos, who is repeatedly called the scribe of 
the gods and lord of the hieroglyphs. Pliny attributes 
their invention to Menon. ‘The literature of the Egyp- 
tians was in fact called Hermaic or Hermetic, on ac- 
count of its supposed divine origin, and the knowledge 
of hieroglyphs was, to a certain extent, a mystery to the 
uninitiated, although universally employed by the sac- 
erdotal and instructed classes. To foreign nations, the 
hieroglyphs always remained so, although Moses is sup- 
posed to have been versed in the knowledge of them 
(Philo, vita Moysis); but Joseph is described (Gen, xhi, 
23) as conversing with his brethren through interpreters, 
and does not appear to allude to hieroglyphic writing. 
The Greeks, who had settled on the coast as early as 
the 6th century B.C., do not appear to have possessed 
more than a colloquial knowledge of the language (Diod. 
Sic. Ixxxi, 38, 4); and although Solon, B.C. 538, is said 
to have studied Egyptian doctrines at Sebennytus and 
Heliopolis, and the doctrines of Pythagoras are said to 
have been derived from Egypt, these sages could only 
have acquired their knowledge from interpretations of 
hieroglyphic writings. Hecateus (B.C. 521) and He- 
rodotus (B.C. 456), who visited Egypt in their travels, 
obtained from similar sources the information they have 
afforded of the language or monuments of the country 
(Herod. ii,36). Democritus of Abdera, indeed, about the 
same period (B.C. 459), had described both the Ethiopian 
hieroglyphs and the Babylonian cuneiform, but his work 
has disappeared. After the conquest of Egypt by Alex- 
ander, the Greek rulers began to pay attention to the 
language and history of their subjects, aud Eratosthenes, 
the keeper of the museum at Alexandria, and Manetho, 
the high-priest of Sebennytus, had drawn up accounts 
of the national chronology and history from hieroglyphic 
sources. Under the Roman empire, in the reign of Au- 
gustus, one Cheremon, the keeper of the library at the 
Serapeeum, had drawn up a dictionary of the hiero- 
glyphs; and both Diodorus and Strabo mention them, 
and describe their nature. ‘Tacitus, later under the em- 
pire, gives the account of the monuments of Thebes 
translated by the Egyptian priests to Germanicus; but 
after his time, the knowledge of them beyond Egypt it- 
self was exceedingly limited, and does not reappear till 
the third and subsequent centuries A.D., when they 
are mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, who cites the 
translation of one of the obelisks at Rome by one Her- 
mapion, and by Julius Valerius, the author of the apoc- 
ryphal life of Alexander, who gives that of another. 
Heliodorus, a novelist who flourished A.D. 400, describes 
a hieroglyphic letter written by queen Candace (iy, 8). 
The first positive information on the subject is by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (A.D. 211), who mentions the sym- 
bolical and phonetic, or, as he calls it, cyriologic nature 
of hieroglyphics (Strom. v). Porphyry (A.D. 304) di- 
vides them also into coenologic or phonetic, and cenig- 
matic or symbolic. Horapollo or Horus-Apollus, who is 
supposed to have flourished about A.D. 500, wrote two 
books explanatory of the hieroglyphics, a rude, ill-assort- 
ed confusion of truth and fiction, in which are given the 
interpretation of many hieroglyphs, and their esoteric 
meaning, After this writer, all knowledge of them dis- 
appeared till the revival of letters. At the beginmmng ot 
the 16th century these symbols first attracted attention, 
and, soon after, Kircher, a learned Jesuit, pretended to 
interpret them by vague esoteric notions derived from 
his own fancy, on the supposition that the hieroglyphs 
were ideographic, a theory which barred all progress, 
and was held in its full extent by the learned, till Zoega, 
at the close of the 18th century (De Origine Obeliscorum, 
fol. Rom. 1797), first enunciated that the duals or car- 
touches contained royal names, and that the hieroglyphs, 
or some of them, were used to express sounds” (Cham- 
bers, Cyclopedia). 
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“The knowledge of hieroglyphics which we at pres- 
ent possess owes its origin to the Rosetta stone, which 
is now in the British Museum, This stone was found 
by the French among the ruins of Fort St. Julien, which 
is situated near the mouth of the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile, and was given up to the English in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of Alexandria. It is sup- 
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The Rosetta Stone, with Specimens of the three Styles of 


Characters found upon it. 1,1’, Sacred or Hieroglyph- 

ic; 2. 2’, Enchorial or Demotic; 3, 3’, Greek. 
posed to have been sculptured about B.C. 195, and con- 
tains a decree in honor of Ptolemy V (Epiphanes) writ- 
ten in three different characters. One of these is Greek, 
and a part of it has been explained to state that the 
decree was ordered to be written in Sacred, Enchorial, 
and Greek writing. Dr. Young (A rcheologia, 1817) was 
the first that attempted to decipher this inscription, in 
which he partially sueceeded by counting the recurrence 
of the more marked characters in the hieroglyphies, and 
comparing them with those that occurred about the 
same number of times in the Greek, Champollion and 
Wilkinson have followed up Dr. Young’s discoveries 
with great ingenuity, and we can now partially read in- 
scriptions which before were wholly unintelligible to us. 
Among other obstacles, however, this remains in the 
way, viz. that the Rosetta stone was sculptured about 
B.C. 195, and in Lower Egypt; while the major part of 
the inscriptions were written during the twelve previous 
centuries, and are found in Upper Egypt. Hieroglyph- 
ics are written either from left to right or right to left, 
according to the direction in which the¥ face; though 
sometimes the columns are so narrow that they may be 
almost said to be written from top to bottom. They 
are partly pictorial; thus ‘ox,’ ‘ goose,’ ‘temple’ are rep- 
resented by pictures or pictorial symbols of an ox, ete. 
At other times they are phonetic, and written by an al: 
phabet of about 140 letters, of which many are synony- 
mous; some being adapted for writing, others for sculp- 
ture; some in use at an earlier period, others at a later; 
The powers of these letters are determined by the names 
of the kings in which they are found; but, as this can- 
not be done very exactly, they are generally arranged 
under about twelve of our primary letters. We cannot, 
however, distinguish accurately between the vowels, or 
P and PH, and other cognate letters. The names of sov- 
ereigns are always written within a ring or cartouche: 
those of any other person are distinguished by a sitting 
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figure following them: besides these there is nothing to 
mark the difference between a letter and a pictorial 
symbol, In some words the meaning is expressed 
twice; once by a phonetic combination, and again by a 
pictorial symbol; in others the more important part is 
symbolical, and the grammatical termination is spelled. 
Sometimes also we find a species of abbreviation; thus 
the word ox would be expressed by the first letter of the 
Coptic word signifying ox. 

“But for the purpose of writing, strictly so called, 
there was a less ornamental and more rapid way of 
forming the characters, which is always found in the 
MSS., and which would be the natural consequence of 
using the pen or stylus. This is called by Strabo and 
Pliny hieratie writing, the hieroglyphics being, as the 
name imports, peculiar to sculpture. It is chiefly by 
means of the hieroglyphics that we are enabled to read 
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the hieratic writing, the latter being, for the most part, 
an abbreviated way of writing the former. The Rosetta 
stone contained the inscription in yet another set of 
characters, the demotic or enchorial. It is to Dr. Young 
that we owe the greater part of our knowledge on this 
subject, He was greatly assisted by the discovery of — 
two or three papyri written in this character with Greek 
translations, the earliest of which dates in the reign of 
Psammeticus, about B.C. 650. An alphabet has beer 
formed from Greek proper names, from which it appears 
that the few words which we can decipher are Coptic. 
In this writing the hieroglyphics have almost wholly 
disappeared, though some still appear scattered here and 
there.” 

A popular account of the mode in which the Rosetta 
stone was used as a key for deciphering the hieroglyph- 
ics may be found in Dr. Hawks’s Lgypt and its Monu- 
ments (N. Y. 1850, 8vo), and a more critical statement in 
Osburn’s Monumental History of Egypt (London, 1854, 2 
vols. 8vo). A complete set of the cartouches of the 
kings is given by Poole in his Hore Egyptiace (Lond. 
1851, 8vo). Great progress has of late been made in 
the decipherment of these records, another stone having 
quite recently been discovered with a bilingual inserip- 
tion (Lepsius, Das bilingue Decret von Kanopus, texts 
and interlineal translations, etc., Berl. 1867 sq., 4to), and 
many papyri having been brought to light and read by 
European Egyptologists, among whom Wilkinson, Lep- 
sius, Diimichen, and Brugsch may be especially named. 
The annexed view of the hieroglyphical alphabet is 
taken from Gliddon’s Lectures on Egyptian History (N. 
Y. 1843, imp. 8vo), and will be found sufficient for deci- 
phering most of the royal names. A brief account of 
the language which these characters represent may be 
found in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol.ii. A tolerably com- 
plete view of the subject and its literature is contained 
in Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia, s.v. The fol- 
lowing are some of the latest works of importance on 
the subject: Sharpe, Egyptian Hieroglyphics (Lond. 1861, 
8vo); Parrot, Nowvelle Traduction des Hiéroglyphes (Par. 
1857, fol.); Tattam, Grammar of the Egyptian Language 
(London, 1863, 8vo) ; Brugsch, Hieroglyphisches-Demoti- 
sches Woérterbuch (of an extensive character, with a full 
hieroglyphical grammar, Leips. 1867 sq.). See Inscrrp- 
TIONS. 

Hieromax, a river of Palestine (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
vy, 16), the Jarmoch of the Talmud; now Nahr Yarmuk 
(Edrisi and Abulfeda), or Sheriat el-M andhur (Ritter, 
xy, 372). The principal sources are near Mezarib, where 
they form a lake of half an hour in circumference.—Van 
de Velde, Memoir, p. 321. 

Hieromnémon (Gr. iepopivfjpwr). I. The title in 
ancient history of that one of the two deputies sent by 
each tribe to the Amphictyonic Council who superin- 
II. An officer in the Greek 
Church, who, during service, stands behind the bishop, 
and points out to him in order the psalms, prayers, etc. 
He also dresses the patriarchs, and shows the priests to 
their places.—Pierer, viii, 368; Brande, ii, 124. (J. W. M.) 

Hieron, Samvurr, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, somewhat inclined to Puritanism, was born in 
1572, was educated at King’s College, Cambridge, and 
was presented to the living of Modbury, Devonshire, 
which he held till his death in 1617. He was very elo- 
quent as well as pious. His sermons, in two volumes, 
were published in 1635.—Darling, Cyclop. Biog. i, 1470. 

Hieronymites, or Eremites of the Order of Jerome, 
a monkish order which was first established about 1370 
by the Portuguese Vasco and the Spaniard Peter Fred. 
Pecha, and was accredited by Gregory XI in 1873. 
Their dress is a white habit and a black scapulary. In 
Spain and the Netherlands this order became very opu- 
lent, being possessed of many convents; Charles V be- 
longed to this order after his abdication. They spread 
also into the West Indies and Spanish America. At 
present they exist only in the latter country, Besides 
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these, there exists also another order by the same name, 
with, however, but few members, founded by Peter Gam- 
bacorti, of Pisa, about 1380,—Helyot, Ord. Monast. ed. 
Migne, iii, 568; Brockhaus, Lncyklop. viii, 916. (J. H.W.) 

Hieron’ymus (‘Iepvvpoc, sacred in name, Vulg. 
” Hieronymus), a Syrian general in the time of Antiochus 
V. Eupator (2 Mace. xii, 2). The name was made dis- 
tinguished among the Asiatic Greeks by Hieronymus 
of Cardia, the historian of Alexander’s successors.— 
Smith. 

Hieronymus. See Jerome, St. 

Hierophant or Mystagégus (Gr. tepopav7ye, 
puoraywyoc). I. The high-priest of Demeter who con- 
ducted the celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries and 
initiated the candidates, being always one of the Eumol- 
pide, and a citizen of Attica. The office was for life, 
and regarded of high religious importance, and the hi- 
erophant was required to be of mature age, to be with- 
out physical defects, to possess a fine, sonorous voice 
suited to the character and dignity of the office, and 
was forbidden to marry, though that prohibition may 
have applied only to contracting marriage after his in- 
stallation. He was distinguished by a peculiar cut of 
his hair, by the strophion, a sort of diadem, and by a 
long purple robe. In the Mysteries he represented the 
Demiurge or World-creator, was the only authorized 
custodian and expositor of the unwritten laws (hence 
also styled zpogijrnc), and the utterance of his name in 
the presence of the uninitiated was forbidden. Ii. The 
name is also given in the Greek Church to the prior of 
a monastery.—Chambers, s. v.; Pierer, viii, 370; Smith, 
Dict. of Grk. and Rom. Antiq. s.v. Eumolpid; Brande, 
Dict. ii, 125. See also HizromNEMON. (J. W. M.) 


Hiester, WiLLIAM, a minister of the German Re- 
formed Church, was born in Berks County, Pa., Oct. 11, 
1770. In youth he learned the trade of carpenter. He 
pursued his classical and theological studies with Rey. 
Daniel Wagner, of York, Pa. He was licensed and or- 
dained in 1799. For a short time he served several 
congregations in Lancaster County, Pa., when he was 
called to Lebanon, Lebanon County, Pa., in which charge 
he labored till his death, Feb. 8, 1828. He is remem- 
bered in the German Reformed Church for his earnest 
piety, great zeal in his pastoral work, and the active in- 
terest he took in the establishment of its Theological 
Seminary. He preached both in the German and Eng- 
lish languages. (H. H.) 


Higden, Ranutru or Ravpu, an English writer 
of the 14th century, was a Benedictine monk of the 
monastery of St. Werberg, in Cheshire, who died at a 
very advanced age in 1367 according to Bale, or in 
1373 according to Pits. His Polychronicon, a chronicle 
of eyents from the Creation to A.D. 1357, was written 
originally in Latin, and translated into English in 1387 
by John of Trevisa. From this translation Caxton made 
his version, and, continuing in an eighth book the 
Chronicle to 1460, published the whole under the title 
of The Polycronycon, conteynyng the Barynges and Dedes 
of many Times, in eyght Books, ete. (1482, fol.). Trevi- 
sa’s translation “contains many rare words and expres- 
sions, and is one of the earliest specimens of English 
prose.” The first volume of a new edition (containing 
also a translation by an unknown writer of the 15th 
century), edited by C. Babington, B.D., appeared in 
1865. The Polychronicon is frequently cited by Eng- 
lish historians. Bale published the part relating to the 
Britons and Saxons in his Scriptores Quindecim, ete. 
(Oxford, 1691), Some haye assigned the authorship of 
the Chester Mysteries (1882) to Higden, but on doubtful 
grounds. — Bale, [/lust. Maj. Brit. Script. Summ. ; Pits, 
De illust. Ang. Script.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxiv, 656; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 83; Westminster 
Review, July, 1865, p. 128. (J. W. M.) 

Higgai’on (Heb. higgayon’, aetna) occurs in Psa. 
xcii, 3, where, according to Gesenius, it signifies the 


murmuring (Fiirst, low or solemn) tone of the harp, 
per’ pone tv KSdpq. In Psa, ix, 17, Higgaion Selah is 
a musical sign, prob. for a pause in the instrumental in- 
terlude, Sept. won dua Padparoc; and so Symn, Aqu. 
and Vulg. See Sean. In Psa, xix, 15 the term sig- 
nifies (and is tendered) meditation, in Lam. iii, 62 a de- 
vice. ‘Mendelssohn translates it meditation, thought, 
idea. Knapp (Die Psalmen) identifies it in Psa, ix, 17 
with the Arabic "47 and SAM, ‘to mock,’ and hence-his 
rendering ‘What a shout of laughter!’ (because the 
wicked are entrapped in their own snares) ; but in Psa. 
xcii, 4 he translates it by ‘Lieder’ (songs). R. David 
Kimchi likewise assigns two separate meanings to the 
word; on Psa. ix, 17, he says, ‘This aid is for us (a sub- 
ject of) meditation and thankfulness,’ while in his com- 
mentary on the passage, Psa- xcii, 4, he gives to the 
same word the signification of melody, ‘This is the mel- 
ody of the hymn when it is recited (played) on the 
harp.’ . ‘ We will meditate on this forever’ (Rashi, Com- 
ment. on Psa. ix, 17). In Psa. ix, 17, Aben Ezra’s com- 
ment. on ‘Higgaion Selah’ is, ‘this will I record in 
truth: on Psa. xcii, 4 he says, ‘Higgaion means the 
melody of the hymn, or it is the name of a musical in- 
strument.’ It would seem, then, that Higgaion has two 
meanings, one of a general character implying thought, 
reflection, from M4 (comp. 55 174), Psa. ix, 17, and 
pin b> sby 0377474, Lam. iii, 62), and another in 
Psa. ix, 17, and Psa. xcii, 4, of a technical nature, bear- 
ing on the import of musical sounds or signs well known 
in the age of David, but the precise meaning of which 
cannot at this distance of time be determined.” See 
PSALMS. 


Higgins, SoLomon, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Maryland in January, 1792. In his twenty- 
second year he began to preach, but failing health com- 
pelled him to quit the ministry, and for several years he 
was employed as a clerk in Philadelphia. In 1821 he 
resumed his pastoral connections, and the remainder of 
his life was spent in the service of the Church as pas- 
tor and as Sunday-school agent. He was several times 
stationed in Philadelphia, and was a member of the 
General Conferences of 1828, 1832, 1836, and 1840. He 
died Feb. 12, 1867.—Minutes of Conferences, 1867, p. 24. 


Higginson, Francis, a Congregational minister 
and first pastor of Salem, Mass., was born in England in 
1587, graduated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and 
was appointed minister of a church in Leicester. After 
some time he became a nonconformist, and was excluded 
from the parish church. In 1629 he received letters 
from the governor and company of Massachusetts in- 
viting him to proceed with them to New England. He 
accordingly sailed, and on his arrival at Salem he was 
appointed pastor of the church. He died of hectic fever 
in August, 1630. He wrote New England’s Plantation, or 
a short and true Description of the Commodities and Dis- 
commodities of that Country (Lond. 1630,"4to). See Al- 
len, Am, Biog. Dictionary ; Sprague, Annals, i, 6. 

Higginson, John, son of the preceding, was born 
in England in August, 1616, and came to Massachusetts 
with his parents in 1629; In 1636 he removed to Con- 
necticut, engaging in teaching and in theological stud- 
ies. From 1659 until his death in 1708 he was minister 
of the church at Salem, Mass. He was zealously en- 
gaged in controversy with the Quakers, but subsequent- 
ly regretted his ardor in persecution. He published 


several sermons and pamphlets. See Sprague, Annals, 
why Chile 


High-Churchmen, a name first given (circd 1700) 
to the nonjurors in England who refused to acknowl- 
edge William IIT as their lawful king. It is now usu- 
ally apphed to those in the Church of England and in 
the American Protestant Episcopal Church who hold 
exalted notions of Church prerogatives, and of the pow- 
ers committed to the clergy, and who lay much stress 
upon ritual observances and the traditions of the fa- 


rationalism, p. 512 sq.; Kurtz, Ch. History, ti, 339 ; 

- Baxter, Ch. Hist. ii, 549; Skeats, Hist. of Free Churches, 
p- 289, 317, 318, 343; Rose, Hist. Chr. Ch. p.370; Eden, 
Theol. Dictionary ; and articles ENGLAND, CHURCH OF; 
and Prorestant EpiscorpaL Cuurcn, 


High Commission, Courr or, a court establish- 
ed in England in 1559 to take cognizance of spiritual or 
ecclesiastical offences, and to inflict penalties for the 
same. The Puritans complaining loudly of the juris- 
diction of this court, a bill passed for putting down both 
it and the Star-Chamber in the year 1641,—Neal, Hist. 
of Puritans, i, 89 sq. 


High Mass. The Mass in the Church of Rome 
consists in the “consecration of the bread and wine ‘into 
the body and blood of Christ,’ as they say, and the offer- 
ing up of the same body and blood to God by the min- 
istry of the priest for a perpetual memorial of Christ’s 
sacrifice upon the cross, and a continuation of the same 
unto the world’s end.” High Mass is the same service, 
accompanied by all the ceremonies which custom and 
authority have annexed to its celebration, and read be- 
fore the high altar on Sundays, fast-days, and particu- 
lar occasions. See Mass. 


High place (723, bamah’ ; often in the plural, 
722; Sept. in the historical books, ra tinr4a, ra vy ; 
in the Prophets, Bwpoi; in the Pentateuch, or/dat, 
Ley. xxvi, 30, ete.; and once eidwa, Ezek. xvi, 16; 
Vulg. excelsa, fana) often occurs in connection with 
the term grove. By “high places” we understand nat- 
ural or artificial (M22 "M3, 1 Kings xiii, 32; 2 Kings 
xvi, 29; comp. 1 Kings xi, 7; 2 Kings xxiii, 15) emi- 
nences where worship by sacrifice or offering was made, 
usually upon an altar erected thereon ; and by a “grove” 
we understand a plantation of trees around a spot in the 
open air set apart for worship and other sacred services, 
and therefore around or upon the “high places” which 
were set apart for the same purposes. See GROVE. 

We find traces of these customs so soon after the del- 
uge that it is probable they existed prior to that event. 
It appears that the first altar after the deluge was built 
by Noah upon the mountain on which the ark rested 
(Gen. viii, 20). Abraham, on entering the Promised 
Land, built an altar upon a mountain between Beth-el 
and Hai (xii, 7,8). At Beersheba he planted a grove, 
and called there upon the name of the everlasting God 
(Gen, xxi, 33). The same patriarch was required to 
travel to the Mount Moriah, and there to offer up his 
son Isaac (xxii, 2,4). It was upon a niountain in Gil- 
ead that Jacob and Laban offered sacrifices before they 
parted in peace (xXxXi, 54). In fact, such seem to have 
been the general places of worship in those times; nor 
does any notice of a temple, or other covered or enclosed 
building for that purpose, occur. Thus far all seems 
clear and intelligible. There is no reason in the mere 
nature of things why a hill or a grove should be an ob- 
jectionable, or, indeed, why it should not be a very suit- 
able place for worship. Yet by the time the Israelites 
returned from Egypt, some corrupting change had taken 
place, which caused them to be repeatedly and strictly 
enjoined to overthrow and destroy the high places and 
groves of the Canaanites wherever they found them 
(Exod, xxxiv, 13; Deut. vii, 5; xii, 2, 3). 
were not themselves to worship the Lord on high places 
or in groves is implied in the fact that they were to 
have but one altar for regular and constant sacrifice ; 
and it was expressly enjoined that near this sole altar 
no trees should be planted (Deut. xvi,21). See ALTAR. 
The external religion of the patriarchs was in some 
outward observances different from that subsequently 
established by the Mosaic law, and therefore they should 
not be condemned for actions which afterwards became 
sinful only because they were forbidden (Heidegger, 
Hist. Patr. Ul, iii, § 53). Tt is, however, quite obvious 
that if every grove and eminence had been suffered to 
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country where they had already been defiled with the 
sins of polytheism, the utmost danger would haye re- 
sulted to the pure worship of the one true God (Hiiver- 
nick, Hind. i, 592). It would infallibly have led to the 
adoption of nature-goddesses and “ gods of the hills” 1 
Kings xx, 23). It was therefore implicitly forbidden 
by the law of Moses (Deut. xii, 11-14), which also gave 
the strictest injunction to destroy these monuments of 
Canaanitish idolatry (Lev. xxvi, 80; Numb, xxxiii, 52; 
Deut. xxxili, 29; where Sept. Toayi)wy), without stat- 
ing any general reason for this command beyond the fact 
that they had been connected with such associations. 
It seems, however, to be assumed that every Israelite 
would perfectly understand why groves and high places 
were prohibited, and therefore they are only condemned 
by virtue of the injunction to use but one altar for the 
purpose of sacrifice (Lev. xvii, 3,4; Deut. xii, passin ; 
xvi, 21; John iv, 20). This practice, indeed, was prob- 
ably of great antiquity in Palestine. Upon the summit 
of lofty Hermon are the remains of a small and very 
ancient temple, towards which faced a circle of temples 
surrounding the mountain. See Hermon. That a tem- 
ple should have been built on a summit of bare rock 
perpetually covered with snow shows a strong religious 
motive, and the position of the temples around the 
mountain indicates a belief in the sanctity of Hermon 
itself. This inference is supported by a passage in the 
treaty of Rameses II with the Hittites of Syria, in 
which, besides gods and goddesses, the mountains and 
the rivers, both of the land of the Hittites and of Egypt, 
and the winds, are mentioned, in a list of Hittite and 
Egyptian divinities. The Egyptian divinities are spo- 
ken of from a Hittite point of view, for the expression 
“the mountains and the rivers of the land of Egypt” is 
only half applicable to the Egyptian nature-worship, 
which had, in Egypt at least, but one sacred river (Lep- 
sius, Denkmdiler, iii, 146; Brugsch, Geographische In- 
schriften, ii, 29; De Rougé, in Rev. A rch. nowy. ser. iv, 
372). See Hirrire. That Hermon was worshipped in 
connection with Baal is probable from the name Mount 
Baal-Hermon (Judg. iii, 3), Baal-Hermon (1 Chron. v, 
23) being apparently given to it, Baal being, as the 
Egyptian monuments indicate, the chief god of the Hit- 
tites, That there was such a belief in the sanctity of 
| mountains and hills seems evident from the great num- 
ber of high places of the old inhabitants, which is clear- 
ly indicated in the prohibition of their worship as com- 
pared with the statement of the disobedience of the 
Israelites. See HILL. 

The injunctions, however, respecting the high places 
and groves were very imperfectly obeyed by the Israel- 
ites; and their inveterate attachment to this mode of 
worship was such that even pious kings, who opposed 
idolatry by all the means in their power, dared not abol- 
ish the high places at which the Lord was worshipped, 
It appears likely that this toleration of an acknowledged 
irregularity arose from the indisposition of the people 
| living at a distance from the Temple to be confined to 
| the altar which existed there; to their determination 
to haye places nearer home for the chief acts of their 
religion—sacrifice and offering ; and to the apprehension 
of the kings that if they were prevented from haying 
places for offerings to the Lord in their own neighbor- 
hood they would make the offerings to idols. More- 
over, the Mosaic command was a prospective one, and 
was not to come into force until such times as the tribes 
were settled in the Promised Land, and “had rest from 
all their enemies round about.” Thus we find that both 
Gideon and Manoah built altars on high places by di- 
vine command (Judg. vi, 25, 26; xiii, 16-23), and it is 
quite clear from the tone of the book of Judges that the 
law on the subject was either totally forgotten or prac- 
tically obsolete. Nor could the unsettled state of the 
country have been pleaded as an excuse, since it seems 
to have been most fully understood, even during the 
life of Joshua, that burnt-offerings could be legally of- 
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fered on one altar only (Josh. xxii, 29). It is more sur- 
prising to find this law absolutely ignored at a much 
later period, when there was no intelligible reason for 
its violation—as by Samuel at Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii, 10) 
and at Bethlehem (xvi, 5); by Saul at Gilgal (xiii, 3) 
and at Ajalon (? xiv, 35); by David on the threshing- 
floor of Ornan (1 Chron. xxi, 26); by Elijah on Mount 
Carmel (1 Kings xviii, 30); and by other prophets ad 
Sam. x, 5). It will, however, be observed that in these 
cases the parties either acted under an immediate com- 
mand from God, or were invested with a general com- 
mission of similar force with reference to such transac- 
tions, It has also been suggested that greater latitude 
was allowed in this point before the erection of the 
Temple gave to the ritual principles of the ceremonial 
law a fixity which they had not previously possessed. 
This is possible, for it is certain that all the authorized 
examples occur before it was built, excepting that of 
Elijah; and that occurred under circumstances in which 
the sacrifices could not possibly have taken place at Je- 
rusalem, and in a kingdom where no authorized altar to 
Jehovah then existed. The Rabbins have invented elab- 
orate methods to account for the anomaly: thus they 
say that high places were allowed until the building of 
the tabernacle; that they were then illegal until the ar- 
rival at Gilgal, and then during the period while the 
tabernacle was at Shiloh; that they were once more 
permitted while it was at Nob and Gibeon (compare 2 
Chron. i, 3), until the building of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem rendered them finally unlawful (R. Sol. Jarchi, 
Abarbanel, ete., quoted in Carpzoy, App. Crit. p. 333 sq. ; 
Reland, Ant. Hebr.i, 8 sq.). Others content themselves 
with saying that until Solomon’s time all Palestine was 
considered holy ground, or that there existed a recog- 
nised exemption in favor of high places for private and 
spontaneous, though not for the stated and public sacri- 
fices, Such explanations are sufficiently unsatisfactory ; 
but it is at any rate certain that, whether from the ob- 
vious temptations to disobedience, or from the exam- 
ple of other nations, or from ignorance of any definite 
law against it, the worship in high places was organized 
and all but universal throughout Judea, not only during 
(1 Kings iii, 2-4), but even after the time of Solomon. 
The convenience of them was evident, because, as local 
centres of religious worship, they obviated the unpleas- 
ant and dangerous necessity of visiting Jerusalem for 
the celebration of the yearly feasts (2 Kings xxiii, 9). 
The tendency was engrained in the national mind; and, 
although it was severely reprehended by the-later his- 
torians, we have no proof that it was known to be sinful 
during the earlier periods of the monarchy, except, of 
course, where it was directly connected with idolatrous 
abominations (1 Kings xi, 7; 2 Kings xxiii,,13). In 
fact, the high places seem to have supplied the need of 
synagogues (Psa. lxxiy, 8), and to have obviated the 
extreme self-denial involved in haying but one legalized 
locality for the highest forms of worship. Thus we find 
that Rehoboam established a definite worship at the 
high places, with its own peculiar and separate priest- 
hood (2 Chron, xi, 15; 2 Kings xxiii, 9), the members 
of which were still considered to be priests of Jehovah 
{although in 2 Kings xxiii, 5 they are called by the op- 
probrious term ©7723). It was therefore no wonder 


that Jeroboam found it so easy to seduce the people into 
his symbolic worship at the high places of Dan and 
Bethel, at each of which he built a chapel for his golden 
calves. Such chapels were, of course, frequently added 
to the mere altars on the hills, as appears from the ex- 
pressions in 1 Kings xi,7; 2 Kings xvii, 9, etc. Indeed, 
the word 22 became so common that it was used for 


any idolatrous shrine eyen in a valley (Jer. vii, 31), or 
in the streets of cities (2 Kings xvii, 9; Ezek. xvi, 31). 
These chapels were probably not structures of stone, but 
mere tabernacles hung with colored tapestry (Ezek. xvi, 
16; Aqu., Theod. i1PdAtoua; see Jer. ad loc.; Sept. 
eldwrov parrdy), like the oxnv) ieod of the Carthagin- 
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ians (Diod. Sic. xx, 65; Creuzer, Symbol. v, 176), and 


like those mentioned in 2 Kings xxiii, 7; Amos v, 26. 


Many of the pious kings of Judah were either too weak _ 


or too ill-informed to repress the worship of Jehovah at 
these local sanctuaries, while they of course endeavored 
to prevent it from being contaminated with polytheism. 
It is therefore appended as a matter of blame or a (per- 
haps venial) drawback to the character of some of the 
most pious princes, that they tolerated this disobedience 
to the provisions of Deuteronomy and Leviticus. On 
the other hand, it is mentioned as an aggravation of the 
sinfulness of other kings that they built or raised high 
places (2 Chron. xxi, 11; xxviii, 25), which are gener- 
ally said to have been dedicated to idolatrous purposes. 
It is almost inconceivable that so direct a violation 
of the theocratic principle as the public existence of 
false worship should have been tolerated by kings of 
evén ordinary piety, much less by the highest sacerdo- 
tal authorities (2 Kings xii, 3). When, therefore, we 
find the recurring phrase, “ Only the high places were 
not taken away; as yet the people did sacrifice and burn 
incense on the high places” (2 Kings xiv, 4; xv, 5, 35; 
2 Chron. xv, 17, ete.), we are forced to limit it (as above) 
to places dedicated to Jehovah only. The subject, how- 
ever, is made more difficult by a seeming discrepancy, for 
the assertion that Asa “took away the high places” (2 
Chron. xiv, 3) is opposite to what is stated in the first 
book of Kings (xv, 14), and a similar discrepancy is 
found in the case of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii, 6; xx, 
33). Moreover, in both instances the chronicler is ap- 
parently at issue with himself (xiv, 3; xv, 17; xvii, 6; 
xx, 33). It is incredible that this should have been 
the result of carelessness or oversight, and we must 
therefore suppose, either that the earlier notices ex- 
pressed the will and endeavor of these monarchs to re- 
move the high places, and that the later ones recorded 
their failure in the attempt (Ewald, Gesch. iii, 468; Keil, 
Apolog. Versuch. p. 290), or that the statements refer 
respectively to Bamoth dedicated to Jehovah and to 
idols (Michaelis, Schulz, Bertheau on 2 Chron. xvii, 6, 
ete.). “Those devoted to false gods were removed, 
those misdevoted to the true God were suffered to re- 
main. The kings opposed impiety, but winked at er- 
ror” (bishop Hall), At last Hezekiah set himself in 
good earnest to the suppression of this prevalent cor- 
ruption (2 Kings xviii, 4, 22), both in Judah and Israel 
(2 Chron, xxxi, 1), although, so rapid was the growth 
of the evil, that even his sweeping reformation required 
to be finally consummated by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii), 
and that, too, in Jerusalem and its immediate neighbor- 
hood (2 Chron. xxxiv, 3), The measure must have 
caused a very violent shock to the religious prejudices 
of a large number of people, and we have a curious and 
almost unnoticed trace of this resentment in the faet 
that Rabshakeh appeals to the discontented faction, and 
represents Hezekiah as a dangerous innovator who had 
provoked God’s anger by his arbitrary impiety (2 Kings 
xvili, 22; 2 Chron. xxxii, 12), After the time of Josi- 
ah we find no further mention of these Jehovistic high 
places. 

As long as the nations continued to worship the 
heavenly bodies themselves, they worshipped in the 
open air, holding that no walls could contain infinitude. 
Afterwards, when the symbol of fire or of images brought 
in the use of temples, they were usually built in groves 
and upon high places, and sometimes without roofs. 
The principle on which high places were preferred is 
said to have been that they were nearer to the gods, 
and that on them prayer was more acceptable than in 
the valleys (Lucian, De Sacrif.i, 4). See Hitt. The 
ancient writers abound in allusions to this worship of 
the gods upon the hill-tops; and some of their divini- 
ties took their distinctive names from the hill on which 
their principal seat of worship stood, such as Mercurius 
Cyllenius, Venus Erycina, Jupiter Capitolinus, ete. (see 
especially Sophocles, Trachin. 1207, 1208; Appian, De 
Belio Mithnid, § 181; compare Creuzer, Symbol. i, 150), 


; 


duct, streams of water, etc., are represented. 
Museum.) 
We find that the Trojans sacrificed to Zeus on Mount 
Ida (//. x, 171), and we are repeatedly told that such 
was the custom of the Persians, Greeks, Germans, etc. 
(Herod. i, 121; Xenoph. Cyrop. viii, 7; Mem. iii, 8, § 10; 
Strabo, xv, 732). To this general custom we find con- 
stant allusion in the Bible (Isa. Ixv, 7; Jer. iii, 6; Ezek. 
vi, 13; xviii, 6; Hos. iv, 13), and it is especially attrib- 
uted to the Moabites (Isa. xv, 2; xvi, 12; Jer. xlviii, 
35). Evident traces of a similar usaye are depicted on 
the Assyrian monuments. The groves which ancient 
usage had established around the places of sacrifice for 
the sake of shade and seclusion, idolatry preserved, not 
only for the same reasons, but because they were found 
convenient for the celebration of the rites and mysteries, 
often obscene and abominable, which were gradually 
superadded. According to Pliny (book xii), trees were 
also anciently consecrated to particular divinities, as 
the esculus to Jove, the laurel to Apollo, the olive to 
Minerva, the myrtle to Venus, the poplar to Hercules. 


It was also believed that as the heavens have their | 


proper and peculiar deities, so also the woods have 
theirs, being the Fauns, the Sylvans, and certain god- 
desses. To this it may be added that groves were en- 
joined by the Roman law of the Twelve Tables as part 
of the public religion. Plutarch (Numa,i,61) calls such 


groves Gon Oewy, “ groves of the gods,” which he says | 


Numa frequented, and thereby gave rise to the story of 
his intercourse with the goddess Egeria. In fact, a de- 
gree of worship was, as Pliny states, transferred to the 
trees themselves. 
ribbons and rich cloths, lamps were placed on them, the 
spoils of enemies were hung from them, vows were paid 
to them, and their branches were encumbered with vo- 
tive offerings. Traces of this arborolatry still exist ev- 
erywhere, both in Moslem and Christian countries; and 
even the Persians, who abhorred images as much as the 
Hebrews ever did, rendered homage to certain trees. 
The story is well known of the noble plane-tree near 
Sardis, before which Xerxes halted his army a whole 
day while he rendered homage to it, and hung royal of- 
ferings upon its branches (Herod. vi, 31). There is much 


curious literature connected with this subject which we | 


leave untouched, but the reader may consult Sir W. 
Ouseley’s learned dissertation on Sacred Trees, append- 
ed to the first volume of his Travels in the East. See 
IpoLATrRY. 

Mr. Paine remarks (Solomon’s Temple, ete., Bost. 1861, 
p. 21), “the ‘high place,’ 9723, mownd, was small enough 
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They were sometimes decked with | 


to be made and built is 
every street, at the head 
of every way (Ezek. xvi, 
24, 25), in all their cities 
(2 Kings xvii, 9), and 
upon every high hill, and 
under every green tree (1 
Kings xiv, 23). It could 
be torn to pieces, beat- 
en small as dust, and 
burnt up (2 Kings xxiii, 
15). Thus it [often} 
was of combustible ma- 
terials. . . . . These 
mounds, with their al- 
tars, were built in the 
streets, where people 
could assemble around 
them. When on the 
hills out of the city they 
lasted many years; for 
the mounds built by 
Solomon on the right 
hand or south side of 
the Mount of Destruc- 
tion before Jerusalem 
were destroyed by Jo- 
siah (2 Kings xxiii, 13; 
1 Kings xi, 7), nearly 
| four hundred years after they were built. But mounds 
_of earth no larger than Indian-corn or potato-hills will 
last a great number of years, and those somewhat 
| larger for centuries (compare the Indian mounds in 
the West). That the mounds destroyed by Josiah had 
lasted so many centuries is a proof that they were not 
wholly of wood; that they could be burnt is a proof 
' that they were not whoily of stone; that they could be 
beaten to dust indicates that they were made of any- 
thing that came readiest to hand, as earth, soil, etc. For 
the houses of the mounds, or high places, in which were 
| images of their gods, see 2 Kings xvii, 29; priests of 
| these places of worship, 1 Kings xii, 32; xiii, 2,33; 2 
| Kings xvii, 32; xxiii, 9, 20; beds for fornication and 
_ adultery, in the tents about the mounds, Isa. lvii, 3-7; 
| Ezek. xvi, 16,25, etc. Some of these houses were tents, 
for women wove them (2 Kings xxiii,7). The people— 
men, women, children, and priests—assembled in groves, 
on hills and mountains, or in the streets of their cities; 
threw up a mound, on which they built their altar; set 
up the wooden idol [ Asherah | before the altar; pitched 
their tents around it under the trees; sacrificed their 
sons and daughters, sometimes on the altar (Ezek. xyi, 
20), and committed fornication and adultery in the tents, 
where also they had the images of their gods.” 


Representation of an idolatrous ‘‘ High place,” with its 
| “Grove,” altar, and worshippers. (From Paine’s Tem- 
ple of Solomon.) 

High-priest (D4, hak-kohen’, the ordinary wora 
for “priest,” with the article, i. e. “the priest ;” and in 
| the books subsequent to the Pentateuch with the fre- 
| quent addition Donn, the great, and Wen, “the head ;” 


Ley. xxi, 10 seems to exhibit the epithet Doh [as émrio- 


y 
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HIGH-PRIEST | 


komoe and dudkovoc in the N. T.] in a transition state, 
not yet wholly technical; and the same may be said of 
Numb. xxxv, 25, where the explanation at the end of 
the verse, “which was anointed with the holy oil,” seems 
to show that the epithet D455 was not yet quite estab- 
lished as distinctive of the chief priest [comp. ver. 28]. 
In all other passages of the Pentateuch it is simply “the 
priest,” Exod. xxix, 30, 44; Lev. xvi, 32; or yet more 
frequently “ Aaron,” or “ Aaron the priest,” as Numb. iii, 
6; iv, 33; Lev. i,7, ete. So, too, “ Eleazar the priest,” 
Numb. xxvii, 22; xxxi, 26, 29, 31, ete. In fact, there 
could be no such distinction in the time of Moses, since 
the priesthood was limited to Aaron and his sons. In 
the Sept. 6 dpycepede, or tepevc, where the Heb. has only 
iD. So likewise in the N. T. dpytepedc, often merely 
a “chief priest.” Vulgate, Sacerdos magnus, or primus 
pontifex, princeps sacerdotum), the head of the Jewish 
hierarchy, and a lineal descendant of Aaron. 


I. The degal view of the high-priest’s office comprises 
all that the law of Moses ordained respecting it. The 
first distinct separation of Aaron to the ortice of the 
priesthood, which previously belonged to the firstborn, 
was that recorded in Exod. xxviii. A partial anticipa- 
tion of this call occurred at the gathering of the manna 
(Exod. xvi), when Moses bade Aaron take a pot of man- 
na, and lay it up before the Lord: which implied that 
the ark of the Testimony would thereafter be under Aa~ 
ron’s charge, though it was nct at that time in exist- 
ence. The taking up of Nadab and Abihu with their 
father Aaron to the Mount, where they beheld the glory 
of the God of Israel, seems also to have been intended 
as a preparatory intimation of Aaron’s hereditary priest- 
hood. See also Exod. xxvii, 21. But it was not till the 
completion of the directions for making the tabernacle 
and its furniture that the distinct order was given to 
Moses, “Take thou unto thee Aaron thy brother, and 
his sons with him, from among the children of Israel, 
that he may minister unto me in the priest's office, even 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, Aaron’s 
sons” (Exod. xxviii, 1). So after the order for the 
priestly garments to be made “for Aaron and his sons,” 
it is added, “and the priest’s oftice shall be theirs for a 
perpetual statute; and thou shalt consecrate Aaron and 
his sons,” and “I will sanctify both Aaron and his sons 
to minister to me in the priest’s office,” xxix, 9, 44. 

We find from the very first the following character- 
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istic attributes of Aaron and the high-priests his suc- | 


cessors, as distinguished from the other priests. 


1, Aaron alone was anointed. “He poured of the 
anointing oil upon Aaron’s head, and anointed him to 
sanctify him” (Ley, viii, 12). whence one of the distinc- 
tive epithets of the high-priest was mw Dn, “the 
anointed priest” (Ley. iv, 3,5, 16; xxi, 10; see Numb. 
xxxy, 25), This appears also from Exod. xxix, 29, 30, 
where it is ordered that the one of the sons of Aaron 
who succeeds him in the priest’s office shall wear the 
holy garments that were Aaron’s for seven days, to he 
anointed therein, and to be consecrated in them. Hence 
Kusebius (Hist. Hecles. i, 6; Dem. Evang. viii) under- 
stands the Anointed (A. V. “ Messiah,” or, as the Sept. 
reads, yotoua) in Dan. ix, 26, the anointing of the Jew- 
ish high-priests: “It means nothing else than the suc- 
cession of high-priests, whom the Scripture commonly 
calls yousrode, anointed;” and so, too, Tertullian and 
Theodoret (Rosenm. ad loc.) The anointing of the sons 
of Aaron, i. e. the common priests, seems to have been 
confined to sprinkling their garments with the anoint- 
ing oil (Exod. xxix, 21; xxviii, 41, ete.), though, accord- 
ing to Kalisch on Exod. xxix, 8, and Lightfoot, follow- 
ing the Rabbinical interpretation, the difference consists 
in the abundant pouring of oil (P37) on the head of the 
high-priest, from whence it was drawn with the finger 
into two streams, in the shape of a Greek X, while the 
priests were merely marked with the finger dipped in 
ril on the forehead (M2). But this is probably a late 


invention of the Rabbins. - ‘The anointing of the hig’ 


priest is alluded to in Psa. exxxiii, 2, “It is like the © 


precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 


the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to the — 


skirts of his garments.” The composition of this anoint- 
ing oil, consisting of myrrh, cmnamon, calamus, cassia, 
and olive oil, is prescribed Exod. xxx, 22-25; and its use 
for any other purpose but that of anointing the priests, 
the tabernacle, and the vessels, was strictly prohibited, 
on pain of being “cut off from his people.” The manu- 
facture of it was intrusted to certain priests, called apoth- 
ecaries (Neh, iii, 8). But this oil is said to have been 
wanting under the second Temple (Prideaux, i, 151; 
Selden, cap. ix). See ANornTINnG Or, 

2. The high-priest had a peculiar dress, which, as we 
have seen, passed to his successor at his death. This 
dress consisted of eight parts, as the Rabbins constantly 
note, the breustplate, the ephod with its curious girdle, 
the robe of the ephod, the mitre, the broidered coat or 
diaper tunic, and the girdle, the materials being gold, 
blue, red, crimson, and tine (white) linen (Exod. xxviii). 
To the above are added, in ver. 42, the breeches or draw- 
ers (Ley. xvi, 4) of linen; and to make up the number 
eight, some reckon the high-priest’s mitre, or the plate 
(V8) separately from the bonnet; while others reckon 
the curious girdle of the ephod separately from the 
ephod. In Ley. viii, 7-12, there is a complete account 
of the putting on of these garments by Aaron, and the 


whole ceremony of his consecration and that of his sons. © 


It there appears distinctly that, besides the girdle com- 
mon to all the priests, the high-priest also wore the cu- 
rious girdle of the ephod. Of these eight articles of at- 
tire, four, viz. the coat or tunic, the girdle, the breeches, 
and the bonnet or turban, 73337, instead of the mitre, 
MD2x72 (Josephus, however, whom Biihr follows, calls 
the bonnets of the priests by the name of MDI. See 
below), belonged to the common priests. It is well 
known how, in the Assyrian sculptures, the king is in 
like manner distinguished by the shape of his head- 
dress; and how in Persia none but the king wore the 
ciduris, or erect tiara, Bahr compares also the apices 
of the flamen Dialis. Josephus speaks of the robes (év- 
Oupara) of the chief priests, and the tunics and girdles 
of the priests, as forming part of the spoil of the Temple 
(War, vi, 8,3). Aaron, and at his death Eleazar (Numb. 
xx, 26, 28), and their successors in the high-priesthood, 
were solemnly inaugurated into their office by being 
clad in these eight articles of dress on seven successive 
days. From the time of the second Temple, when the 
sacred oil (said to have been hid by Josiah, and lost) was 
wanting, this putting on of the garments was deemed 
the official investiture of the office. Hence the robes, 
which had used to be kept in one of the chambers of 
the Temple, and were by Hyrcanus deposited in the Ba- 
ris, which he built on purpose, were kept by Herod in 
the same tower, which he called Antonia, so that they 
might be at his absolute disposal. The Romans did the 
same till the government of Vitellius, in the reign of Ti- 
berius, when the custody of the robes was restored to 
the Jews (Ant. xv, 11, 4; xviii, 4,3). Taking the arti- 
cles of the high-priest’s dress in the order in which 
they would naturally be put on, we haye 

(1.) The “breeches” or drawers, 902370, miknesim’, 
of linen, covering the loins and thighs, for purposes of 
modesty, as all the upper garments were loose and flow- 
ing. Their probable form is illustrated by the subjoined 
cut, from Braun (De Vestitw Sacerdotum Hebreorum, p. 


364), who calls attention to the bands (Talmud, B°¥2¥) 
for drawing the top together, and the absence of any 
opening either before (M9720 MA, apertura ad pu- 
denda) or behind (API M3, apertura ad anum). 

(2.) The inner “coat,” mom, kutto’neth, was a tunic 
or long shirt of linen, with a tesselated or diaper pat- 
tern, like the setting of a stone (yaon, tashbets’, “broi- 


The Linen ‘ Breeches” of the Priests. 


dered”). The subjoined cut (also from Braun, p. 378) 
will illustrate its probable form (not different from that 
of the ordinary Oriental under-garment), with its sleeves 
and mode of fastening around the neck. See Coar. 
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“ Broidered Coat” of Linen worn by the Priests. 


(3.) The girdle, =23%, abnet’, also of linen, was wound 
round the body several times from the breast down- 
wards, and the ‘ends hung down to the ankles. Tts form 
and mode of wearing may be illustrated by the subjoin- 
ed cuts (from Braun, p. 404). See GIRDLE. 

(4.) The “robe,” Ds, mei’, of the ephod. This was 
of inferior material to the ephod itself, being all of blue 
(ver. 31), which implied its being only of “ woven work” 
(S38 W372, «xxix, 22). It was worn immediately 
under the ephod, and was longer than it, though not so 


long as the broidered coat or tunic (yaen TMZ), ac- 


— 


The Linen Girdle of the Priests. 


cording to most statements (Biihr, Winer, Kalisch, etc.). 


Nor do the Sept. explanation of bas, mrodnone, and 
Josephus’s description of it (War, v, 5, 7), seem to out~ 
weigh the reasons given by Biihr for thinking that the 
robe only came down to the knees, for it is highly im- 
probable that the robe should thus have swept the ground. 
Neither does it seem likely that the sleeves of the tunic, 
of white diaper linen, were the only parts of it which 
were visible, in the case of the high-priest, when he 
wore the blue robe over it; for the blue robe had no 
sleeves, but only slits in the sides for the arms to come 
through. It had « hole for the head to pass through, 
with a border round it of woven work, to prevent its be- 
ing rent. The skirt of this robe had a remarkable trim- 
ming of pomegranates in blue, red, and crimson, with a 
bell of gold between each pomegranate alternately. The 
bells were to give a sound when the high-priest went in 
and came out of the Holy Place. Josephus, in the An- 
tiquities, gives no explanation of the use of the bells, but 
merely speaks of the studied beauty of their appearance. 
In his Jewish War, howeyer, he tells us that the bells 
signified thunder, and the pomegranates lightning, For 
Philo’s very curious observations, see Lightfoot’s Works, 
ix, 25, Neither does the son of Sirach very distinctly 
explain it (Ecclus. xly), who, in his description of the 
high-priest’s attire, seems chiefly impressed with its 
beauty and magnificence, and says of this trimming, 
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The High-priest's Robe. (From Biaun, ut sup. p. 460.) 


“He compassed him with pomegranates and with many 
golden bells round about, that as he went there might 
be a sound, and a noise made that might be heard in 
the Temple, for a memorial to the children of his peo- 
ple.” Perhaps, however, he means to intimate that the 
use of the bells was to give notice to the people outside 
when the high-priest went in and came out of the sanc- 
tuary, as Whiston, Vatablus, and many others have sup- 
posed. See Robe. 

(5.) The ephod, SABN, consisted of two parts, of which 
one covered the back, and the other the front, i. e. the 
breast and upper part of the body, like the éwpic of 
the Greeks (see Smith, Dict. of A ntiquitees, s. v. Tunica). 
These were clasped together on the shoulder with two 
large onyx stones, each haying engraved on it six of the 
names of the tribes of Israel. - It was further united by 
a “curious girdle” of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine 
twined linen round the waist. Upon it was placed the 
breastplate of judgment, which in fact was a part of the 
ephod, being included in the term in such passages as 1 
Sam. il, 28; xiv, 3; xxiii, 9, and was fastened to it just 
above the curious girdle of the ephod. Linen ephods 
were also worn by other priests (1 Sam. xxii, 18). by 
Samuel, who was only a Levite (1 Sam. ii, i8), and by 
David when bringing up the ark (2 Sam. vi, 14). The 
expression for wearing an ephod is “ gérded with a linen 
ephod.” The ephod was also frequently used in the 
idolatrous worship of the Israelites (see Judg. viii, 27 ; 
xvii, 5, ete.) See Eruop. 

(6.) The breastplate, \371, cho’shen, or, as it is further 
named, verses 15, 29, 30, the breastplate of judgment, 
0209 POM, Aoyciow rwy kpicewy (or rhe Kpicewe) in 
the Sept., only in ver. 4 wepiorH ov. It was, like the 
inner curtains of the tabernacle, the vail, and the ephod, 
of “cunning work,’ WM M32 (Vulg. opus plumari- 
um and arte plumaria). See EmproweEr. The breast- 
plate was originally two spans long and one span broad, 


but when doubled it was square, the shape in which it 
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The High-priest’s Breastriate. (From Braun, De Vestitu 
Sacerdotum Hebreeorum, p. 486-8.) 

1. The sOM, cho'shen (lit. ornament), or pectoral gorget 
itself, with its four rings, b, MISAV, tabbaoth’ (lit. seals 
or signets), constituting the inside, a, when put on, be- 
ing then folded down backward under. 

2. The plate of twelve gems, set in gold, c, attached to the 
linen backing at the upper edge; with its two gold 
wreathen chains, d, M4D|372 Mw (chains of cords), 
to hook its upper corners to the shoulder-clasps of the 
ephod, as at f, fig. 3; e, two hyacinth-colored ribbons at- 


a 


. most remarkable and most important part of this breast- 
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tached to the lower corners of the plate for passing 
_ through the other two rings of the linen, and then tying” 
to the hip-rings of the ephod, as at g, fig 3. 
8. The Eruop (q. v.), with the breastplate inserted, and the 


two straps, 2, constituting the girdle, sun, che'sheb 
(belt), of the ephod. , 


was worn, -It was fastened at the top rings and by 
chains of wreathen gold to the two onyx stones on the 
shoulders, and beneath with two other rings and a lace 
of blue to two corresponding rings in the ephod, to keep 
it fixed in its place, above the curious girdle. But the 


plate were the twelve precious stones, set in four rows, 
three in a row, thus corresponding to the twelve tribes, 
and divided in the same manner as their camps were, 
each stone having the name of one of the children of 
Israel engraved upon it. Whether the order followed 
the ages of the sons of Israel, or, as seems most probable, 
the order of the encampment, may be doubted; but, un- 
less some appropriate distinct symbolism of the different 
tribes be found in the names of the precious stones, the 
question can scarcely be decided. According to the 
Sept. and Josephus, and in accordance with the lan- 
guage of Scripture, it was these stones which consti- 
tuted the Urim and Thummin, nor does the notion ad- 
vocated by Gesenius after Spencer and others, that these 
names designated two little images placed between the 
folds of the breastplate, seem to rest on any sufficient 
ground, in spite of the Egyptian analogy brought to 
bear upon it. (For an account of the image of Thmei 
worn by the Egyptian judge and priest, see Kalisch’s 
note on Exod. xxviii; Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the 
Books of Moses; Wilkinson’s Egyptians, ii, 27, etc.) Jo- 
sephus’s opinion, on the other hand, improved upon by 
the rabbins, as to the manner in which the stones gave 
out the oracular answer, by preternatural illumination, 
appears equally destitute of probability. It seems to be | 
far simplest, and most in agreement with the different | 
accounts of inquiries made by Urim and Thummim (1 
Sam. xiv, 3, 18, 19; xxiii, 2,4, 9, 11,12; xxviii,6; Judg. | 
xx, 28; 2 Sam. v, 23, ete.), to suppose that the answer 
was given simply by the Word of the Lord to the high- | 
priest (comp. John xi, 51), when he had inquired of the | 
Lord, clothed with the ephod and breastplate. Such a | 
view agrees with the true notion of the breastplate, of | 
which it was not the leading characteristic to be oracu- | 
lar (as the term oyetoy supposes, and as is by many | 
thought to be intimated by the descriptive addition “ of 
judgment,” i. e. as they understand it, “ decision”), but 
only an incidental privilege connected with its funda- 
mental meaning. What that meaning was we learn | 
from Exod. xxviii, 30, where we read, “ Aaron shall bear 
the judgment of the children of Israel upon his heart 
before the Lord continually.” Now 0B is the judi- 
eial sentence by which any one is either justified or con- 
demned. In prophetic vision, as in actual Oriental life, | 
the sentence of justification was often expressed by the 
nature of the robe worn. “He hath clothed me with 
the garments of salvation, he hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousness. as a bridegroom decketh himself 
with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself with her 
jewels” (Isa. 1xi, 10), is a good illustration of this; com). 
ixii,3. In like manner, in Rev. iii, 5; vii, 9; xix, 14, ete., 
the white linen robe expresses the righteousness or justi- 
fication of saints. Something of the same notion may 
be seen in Esth. vi, 8, 9, and on the contrary ver. 12. The 
addition of precious stones and costly ornaments express- 
es glory beyond simple justification. So, in Ise. 1xii, 
3, “Thou shalt be a crown of glory in the hand of the 
Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand of thy God.” Ex- | 
actly the same symbolism of glory is assigned to the 
precious stones in the description of the New Jerusalem 
(Rey. xxi, 11, 12-21), a passage which ties together with 
singular force the arrangement of the tribes in their 
camps and that of the precious stones in the breastplate. 
But, moreover, the high-priest being a representative 
personage, the fortunes of the whole people would most 
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properly be indicated in his person, A striking instance 
of this, in connection, too, with symbolical dress, is to be 
found in Zech. iii: “ Now Joshua (the high-priest, ver. 1) 
was clothed with filthy garments and stood before the 
angel. And he answered and spake unto those that 
stood before him, saying, Take away the filthy garments 
from him. -And unto him he said, Behold, I have caused 
thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee 
with change of raiment. And I said, Let them set a 
fair mitre (—)"2X) upon his head. So they set a fair 
mitre upon his head, and clothed him with garments.” 
Here the priest’s garments, "733, and the mitre, ex- 
pressly typify the restored righteousness of the nation. 
Hence it seems to be sufficiently obvious that the breast- 
plate of righteousness or judgment, resplendent with the 
same precious stones which symbolize the glory of the 
New Jerusalem, and on which were engraved the names 
of the twelve tribes, worn by the high-priest, who was 
then said to bear the judgment of the children of Israel 
upon his heart, was intended to express by symbols the 
acceptance of Israel grounded upon the sacrificial func- 
tions of the high-priest. The sense of the symbol is 
thus nearly identical with such passages as Numb. xxiii, 
21, and the meaning of the Urim and Thummim is ex- 
plained by such expressions as FAN R753 SN “E"P, 
“ Arise, shine; for thy light is come” (Isa. 1x, 1). Thum- 
mim expresses alike complete prosperity and complete 
innocence, and so falls in exactly with the double notion 
of light (Isa. lx,1; xii, 1,2). The privilege of receiving 
an answer from God bears the same relation to the gen- 
eral state of Israel symbolized by the priest’s dress that 
the promise in Isa. liv, 13, “All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord,” does to the preceding description, 


“Twill lay thy stones with fair colors, and lay thy foun- 


dations with sapphires, and I will make thy windows of 
agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders 
of pleasant stones,” ver. 11,12; comp. also ver. 14 and 17 
(Heb.). It is obvious to add how entirely this view ac- 
cords with the blessing of Levi in Deut. xxxiii. 8, where 
Levi is called God's holy one, and God’s Thummim and 
Urim are said to be given to him, because he came out 
of the trial so clear in his integrity. (See also Bar. v, 2.) 
See BREASTPLATE. 

(7.) The “bonnet,” A347, migbaah’, was a turban 
of linen covering the head, but not in the particular form 
which that of the high-priest assumed when the mitre 
was added to it. See Bonnet, 

(8.) The last article peculiar to the high-priest is the 


mitre, PE2S2, mitsne’pheth, or upper turban, with its 


Form of the Priestly Turban of the Hebrews, as suspend- 
ed and as worn. (From Braun, wt sup. p. 428.) 


gold plate, engraved with “ Holiness to the Lord,” fasten- 
ed to it by a ribbon of blue. Josephus applies the same 
Heb. term (yraovaeuepOnc) to the turbans of the common 
priests as well, but says that in addition to this, and sewn 
upon the top of it, the high-priest had another turban 
of blue; that besides this he had outside the turban a 
triple crown of gold, consisting, that is, of three rims one 
above the other, and terminating at the top in a kind 
of conical cup, ike the inverted calyx of the herb hyos- 
eyarnus. Josephus doubtless gives a true account of the 
high-priest’s turban as worn in his day. It may fairly be 
conjectured that the crown was appended when the As- 
monveans united the temporal monarchy with the priest~ 
hood, and that this was continued, though in a modified 
shape, after the sovereignty was taken from them. Jo- 
sephus also describes the zéraXoy, the lamina or gold 
plate, which he says covered the forehead of the high- 
priest. In Ant. vii, 3, 8, he says that the identical gold 


_ plate made in the days of Moses existed in his time; and 


Whiston adds in a note that it was still preserved in the 
time of Origen, and that the inscription on it was en- 
vrayved in Samaritan characters (Ant. iii,3,6). It is cer- 
tain that R,. Eliezer, who flourished in Hadrian’s reign, 
saw it at Rome. It was doubtless placed, with other 
spoils of the Temple, in the Temple of Peace, which was 
burnt down in the reign of Commodus. These spoils, 
however, are especially mentioned as part of Alaric’s 
plunder when he took Rome. They were carried by 
Genseric into Africa, and brought by Belisarius to Byzan¢ 
tium, where they adorned his triumph. On the warning 
of a Jew the emperor ordered them back to Jerusalem, 
but what became of them is not known (Reland, de Spo- 
iis Templi). See Mirre, 

3, Aaron had peculiar functions. To him alone it 
appertained, and he alone was permitted, to enter the 
Holy of Holies, which he did once a year, on the great 
day of atonement, when he sprinkled the blood of the 
sin-offering on the mercy-seat, and burnt incense with- 
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in the vail (Lev. xvi). He is said by the Talmudists, 
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with whom agree Lightfoot, Selden, Grotius, Winer, 
Bihr, and many others, not to have worn his full pon- 
tifical robes on the occasion, but to have been clad en- 
tirely in white linen (Ley. xvi, 4, 32). It is singular, 
however, that, on the other hand, Josephus says that 
the great fast-day was the chief, if not the only day in 
the year when the high-priest wore all his robes (War, 
v, 5, 7), and, in spite of the alleged impropriety of his 
wearing his splendid apparel on a day of humiliation, it 
seems far more probable that on the one occasion when 


he performed functions peculiar to the high-priest he - 


should have worn his full dress. Josephus, too, could 
not have been mistaken as to the fact, which he repeats 
(cont. Ap. ii, 7), where he says the high-priests alone 
might enter into the Holy of Holies, “propria stola cir- 
cumamicti.” For although Selden, who strenuously sup- 
ports the Rabbinical statement that the high-priest only 
wore the four linen garments when he entered the Holy 
of Holies, endeavors to make Josephus say the same 
thing, it is impossible to twist his words into this mean- 
ing. It is true, on the other hand, that Ley. xvi dis- 
tinctly prescribes that Aaron should wear the four priest- 
ly garments of linen when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and put them off immediately he came out, and 
leave them in the Temple; no one being present in the 
Temple while Aaron made the atonement (verse 17). 
Hither, therefore, in the time of Josephus this law was 
not kept in practice, or else we must reconcile the ap- 
parent contradiction by supposing that in consequence 
of the great jealousy with which the high-priest’s robes 
were kept by the civil power at this time, the custom 
had arisen for him to wear them, not even always on 
the three great festivals (Ant. xviii, 4, 3), but only on 
the great day of expiation. Clad in this gorgeous at- 
tire, he would enter the Temple in presence of all the 
people, and, after having performed in secret, as the law 
requires, the rites of expiation in the linen dress, he 
would resume his pontifical robes, and so appear again 
in public. Thus his wearing the robes would easily 
come to be identified chiefly with the day of atonement; 
and this is, perhaps, the most probable explanation. In 
other respects, the high-priest performed the functions 
of a priest, but only on new moons and other great feasts, 
and on such solemn occasions as the dedication of the 
Temple under Solomon, under Zerubbabel, etc. See 
ATONEMENT, DAy OF. 

4, The high-priest had a peculiar place in the law of 


The Jewish High-priest in full Costume, according to 
Braun (ut sup. p. 647), 


= 


refuge during the lifetime of the existing high-priest 
who was anointed with the holy oil (Numb, xxxy, 25, 
28). It was also forbidden to the high-priest to follow 
a funeral, or rend his clothes for the dead, according to 
the precedent in Ley. x, 6. See MAnsLayer. 

5. The other respects in which the high-priest exer- 
cised superior functions to the other priests arose rather 
from his position and opportunities than were distinctly 
attached to his office, and they consequently varied with 
the personal character and abilities of the high-priest. 
Such were reforms in religion, restorations of the ‘Tem- 
ple and its service, the preservation of the Temple from 
intrusion or profanation, taking the lead in ecclesiastical 
or civil affairs, judging the people, presiding in the San- 
hedrim (which, however, he is said by Lightfoot rarely 
to have done), and other similar transactions, in which 
we find the high-priest sometimes prominent, sometimes 
not even mentioned. (See the historical part of this 
article.) Even that portion of power which most natu- 
rally and usually fell to his share, the rule of the Tem- 
ple, and the government of the priests and Levites who 
ministered there, did not invariably fall to the share of 
the high-priest. For the title “ Ruler of the House of 
God,” BITSNTTMS 3722, which usually denotes the 
high-priest, is sometimes given to those who were not 
high-priests, as to Pashur, the son of Immer, in Jer. xx, 
1; compare 1 Chron. xii, 27. The Rabbins speak very 
frequently of one second in dignity to the high-priest, 
whom they call the Sagan, and who often acted in the 
high-priest’s room. He is the same who in the O. T. is 
called “the second priest” (2 Kings xxiii, 4; xxv, 18). 
They say that Moses was sagan to Aaron. Thus, too, 
it is explained of Annas and Caiaphas (Luke iii, 2), that 
Annas was sagan. Ananias is also thought by some to 
have been sagan, acting for the high-priest (Acts xxiii, 
2). In like manner they say Zadok and Abiathar were 
high-priest and sagan in the time of David. The sagan 
is also very frequently called Memunneh, or prefect of 
the Temple, and upon him chiefly lay the care and 
charge of the Temple services (Lightfoot, passim). If 
the high-priest was incapacitated from officiating by 
any accidental uncleanness, the sagan or vice-high- 
priest took his place. Thus the Jerusalem Talmud tells 
a story of Simon, son of Kamith, that “on the eve of 
the day of expiation he went out to speak with the 
king, and some spittle fell upon his garments and de- 
filed him: therefore Judah his brother went in on the 
day of expiation, and served in his stead ; and so their 
mother Kamith saw two of her sons high-priests in one 
day. She had seven sons, and they all served in the 
high-priesthood” (Lightfoot, ix, 35). It does not ap- 
pear by whose authority the high-priests were appoint- 
ed to their office before there were kings of Israel; but, 
as we find it invariably done by the civil power in later 
times, it is probable that, in the times preceding the 
monarchy, it was by the elders, or Sanhedrim. The in- 
stallation and anointing of the high-priest, or clothing 
him with the eight garments, which was the formal in- 
vestiture, is ascribed by Maimonides to the Sanhedrim 
at all times (Lightfoot, ix, 22). : 

It should be added that the usual age for entering 
upon the functions of the priesthood, according to 2 
Chron. xxxi, 17, is considered to have been twenty 
years (by the later Jews thirty, Numb. iv, 3; 1 Chron. 
xxiii, 2), though a priest or high-priest was not actually 
incapacitated if he had attained to puberty, as appears 
by the example of Aristobulus, who was high-priest at 
the age of seventeen. Onias, the son of Simon the 
Just, could not be high-priest, because he was but a 
child at his father’s death. Again, according to Ley. 
xxi, no one that had a blemish could officiate at the al- 
tar. Moses enumerates eleven blemishes, which the 
Talmud expands into 142. Josephus relates that An- 
tigonus mutilated Hyrcanus’s ears, to incapacitate him 
for being restored to the high-priesthood, Illegitimate 
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% t manslayer, and his taking sanctuary in the cities | birth was also a bar to the high-priesthood, and the 
of refuge. The manslayer might not leave the city of | subtlety of Jewish distinctions extended this illegitima- 


cy to being born of a mother who had been taken cap- 
tive by ‘heathen conquerors (Josephus, ¢. Apion, i, 7). 
Thus Eleazar said to- John Hyrcanus (though, Josephus 
says, falsely) that if he was a just man, he ought to re- 
sign the pontiticate, because his mother had been a cayi- 
tive, and he was therefore incapacitated. Lev. xxi, 13, 
14, was taken as the ground of this and similar disqual- 
ifications. For a full account of this branch of the sub- 


_ ject the reader is referred to Selden’s learned treatises 


De Successionibus, ete., and De Success. in Pontif. Ebra- 
or.; and to Prideaux, ii, 806. It was the universal opin- 
ion of the Jews that the deposition of a high-priest, 
which became so common, was unlawful. Joseph. (A nt. 
xy, 3) says that Antiochus Epiphanes was the first who 
did this, when he deposed Jesus or Jason; Aristobulus, 
who deposed his brother Hyrcanus the Second; and 
Herod, who took away the high-priesthood from Ana- 
nelus to give it to Aristobulus the Third. See the story 
of Jonathan, son of Ananus, Ant. xix, 6, 4. 

Il. The theological view of the high-priesthood will 
be treated under the head of Priest. It must suffice 
here to indicate the consideration of the office, dress, 
functions, and ministrations of the high-priest, as typical 
of the priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and as set- 
ting forth under shadows the truths which are openly 
taught under the Gospel. This has been done to a 
great extent in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is occa- 
sionally done in other parts of Scripture, as Rey. i, 13, 
where the zodijonc, and the girdle about the paps, are 
distinctly the robe, and the curious girdle of the ephod, 
characteristic of the high-priest. It also embraces all 
the moral and spiritual teaching supposed to be intended 
by such symbols. Philo (De vid Mosis), Origen (Ho- 


mil. in Levit.), Eusebius (Demonst. Evang. lib. iii), Epi-- 


phanius (cont. Melchized. iv, ete.\, Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. i, Elie Cretens. and Comment. p. 185), Augustine 
(Quest. in Exod.), may be cited among many others of 
the ancients who have more or less thus treated the 
subject. Of moderns, Bahr (Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Cultus), Fairbairn (Typology of Script.), Kalisch (Com- 
ment. on Exod.), have entered fully into this subject, both 
from the Jewish and the Christian point of view. 

Ill. The history of the high-priests embraces a period 
of about 1727 years, according to the opinion of the best 
chronologers, and a succession of about 83 high-priests, 
beginning with Aaron, and ending with Phannias. “The 
number of all the high-priests (says Josephus, Ant. xx, 
10) from Aaron... until Phanas . . . was 83,” where 
he gives a comprehensive account of them. They nat- 
urally arrange themselves into three groups—(a.) those 
before David; (b.) those from David to the Captivity ; 
(c.) those from the return from the Babylonian captiv- 
ity till the cessation of the office at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The two former have come down to us in 
the canonical books of Scripture, and so have a few of 
the earliest and the latest of the latter; but for by far 
the larger portion of the latter group we have only the 
authority of Josephus, the Talmud, and occasioned no- 
tices in profane writers. 

(a.) The high-priests of the first group who are dis- 
tinctly made known to us as such are, 1. Aaron; 2. Ele- 
azar; 8. Phinehas; 4. Eli; 5. Ahitub (1 Chron. 1x, 11; 


(Neh. xi, 11; 1 Sam. xiv, 3); 6. Ahiah; 7. Ahimelech. 


Phinehas, the son of Eli, and father of Ahitub, died be- 
fore his father, and so was not high-priest. Of the 
above the first three succeeded in regular order, Nadab 
and Abihu, Aaron’s eldest sons, having died in the wil- 
derness (Lev. x). But Eli, the 4th, was of the line of 
Ithamar. What was the exact interval between the 
death of Phinehas and the accession of Eli, what led to 
the transference of the chief priesthood from the line of 
Eleazar to that of Ithamar, and whether any or which 
of the descendants of Eleazar between Phinehas and 
Zadok (seven in number, viz. Abishua, Bukki, Uzzi, Zer- 
ahiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahitub), were high-priests, 
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robes, and that David may have avoided the difficulty 
of deciding between the claims of his faithful friend Abi- — 
-athar and his new and important ally Zadok (who, per~ 


ye have no positive means of determining from Scrip- 
ture, Judg. xx, 28 leaves Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, 
priest at Shiloh, and 1 Sam. i, 3, 9 finds Eli high-priest 
there, with two grown-up sons priests under him. é a he 
only clew is to be found in the genealogies, by which it 
appears that Phinehas was 6th in succession from Levi, 
while Eli, supposing him to be the same generation as 
Samuel’s grandfather, would be 10th. Josephus asserts 
(Ant. viii, 1, 3) that the father of Bukki—whom he calls 
Joseph, and (Ant. v, 11, 5) Abiezer, i. e. Abishua—was 
the last high-priest of Phinehas’s line before Zadok. 
This is a doubtfil tradition, since Josephus does not ad- 
here to it in the above passage of his 5th book, where 
he makes Bukki and Uzzi to have been both high- 
priests, and Eli to have succeeded Uzzi; or in book xx, 
10, where he reckons the high-priests before Zadok and 
Solomon to have been thirteen (a reckoning which in- 
cludes apparently all Eleazar’s descendants down to Ahi- 
tub), and adds Eli and his son Phinehas, and Abiathar, 
whom he calls Eli’s grandson. If the last of Abishua’s 
line died leaving a son or grandson under age, Eli, as the 
head of the line of Ithamar, might have become high- 
priest as a matter of course, or he might have been ap- 
pointed by the elders. His having judged Israel 40 years 
(1 Sam. iv, 18) marks him as a man of ability. If Ahi- 
ah and Ahimelech are not variations of the name of the 
same person, they must have been brothers, since both 
were sons of Ahitub. Of the high-priests, then, before 
David’s reign, seven are said in Scripture to have been 
high-priests, and one by Josephus alone. The bearing 
of this on the chronology of the times from the Exodus 
to Dayid is too important to be passed over in silence. 
As in the parallel list of the ancestors of David (q. y.), 
we are compelled by the chronology to count as incum- 
bents of the office in regular order the four others who 
are only named in Scripture as lineal descendants of the 
pontifical family. The comparative oversight of these 
incumbents receives an explanation from the nature of 
the times. It must also be noted that the tabernacle of 
God, during the high+priesthood of Aaron's successors 
of this first group, was pitched at Shiloh in the tribe of 
Ephraim, a fact that marks the strong influence which 
the temporal power already had in ecclesiastical affairs, 
since Ephraim was Joshua’s tribe, as Judah was David's 
(Josh. xxiv, 30, 33; Judg. xx, 27, 28; xxi, 21; 1 Sam. 
1, 3, 9,24; iv, 3,4; xiv, 3, ete.; Psa. xxviii, 60). This 
strong influence and interference of the secular power 
is manifest throughout the subsequent history. This 
first period was also marked by the calamity which be- 
fell the high-priests as the guardians of the ark, in its 
capture by the Philistines. This probably suspended 
all inquiries by Urim and Thummsim, which were made 
before the ark (1 Chron. xiii,3; comp. Judg. xx, 27; 1 
Sam. vii, 2; xiv, 18), and must have greatly diminished 
the influence of the high-priests, on whom the largest 
share of the humiliation expressed in the name Ichabod 
would naturally fall. The rise of Samuel as a prophet 
at this very time, and his paramount influence and im- 
portance in the state, to the entire eclipsing of Ahiah 
the priest, coincides remarkably with the absence of the 
ark, and the means of inquiring by Urim and Thummim. 

(6.) Passing to the second group, we begin with the 
unexplained circumstance of there being two priests in 
the reign of Dayid, apparently of nearly equal author- 
ity, viz. Zadok and Abiathar (1 Chron. xy, 11; 2 Sam, 
viii, 17). Indeed it is only from the deposition of Abi- 
athar, and the placing of Zadok in his room by Solomon 
(a Kings ii, 35), that we learn certainly that Abiathar was 
the high-priest, and Zadok the second. Zadok was son 
of Ahitub, of the line of Eleazar (1 Chron. yi, 8), and the 
first mention of him is in 1 Chron. xii, 28, as “a young 
man, mighty in valor,” wh ) joined David in Hebron af- 
ter Saul’s death, with 22 captains of his father’s house. 
It is therefore not unlikely that after the death of Ahim- 
elech, and the secession of Abiathar to David, Saul may 
have made Zadok priest, as far as it was possible for him 
to do so in the absence of the ark and the high-priest’s 


haps, was the means of attaching to David's cause the 
4600 Levites and the 8700 priests that came under Je- 
hoiada their captain, ver. 26, 27), by appointing them to 
a joint priesthood: the first place, with the ephod, and 
Urim and Thummim, remaining with Abiathar, who was 
in actual possession of them, 
this time Zadok and Abiathar are constantly named to- 
gether, and, singularly, Zadok always first, both in the 
book of Samuel and that of Kings. We can, however, 
trace very clearly up to a certain point the division of 
the priestly offices and dignities between them, ccin- 
ciding as it did with the divided state of the Levitical 
worship in Dayid’s time. For we learn from 1 Chron. 
xvi, 1-7, 87, compared with 39, 40, and yet more dis- 
tinctly from 2 Chron. i, 3, 4, 5, that the tabernacle and 
the brazcn altar made by Moses and Bezaleel in the wil- 
derness were at this time at Gibeon, while the ark was 
at Jerusalem, in the separate tent made for it by David. 
See Gisrox. Now Zadok the priest and his brethren 
the priests were left “before the tabernacle at Gibeon” 
to offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord morning and even- 
ing, and to do according to all that is written in the law 
of the Lord (1 Chron. xvi, 39,40). It is therefore obvi- 
ous to conclude that Abiathar had special charge of the 
ark and the services connected with it, which agrees ex- 
actly with the possession of the ephod by Abiathar, and 
his previous position with David before he became king 
of Israel, as well as with what we are told 1 Chron. xxvii, 
34, that Jehoiada and Abiathar were the king’s counsel- 
lors next to Ahithophel. Residence at Jerusalem with 
the ark, and the privilege of inquiring of the Lord be- 
fore the ark, both well suit his office of counsellor, Abi- 
athar, however, forfeited his place by taking part with 
Adonijah against Solomon, and Zadok was made high- 
priest in his place. The pontificate was thus again con- 
solidated and transferred permanently from the line of 
Ithamar to that of Eleazar. This is the only instance 
recorded of the deposition of a high-priest (which be 
came common in later times, especially under Herod and 
the Romans) during this second period. It was the 
fulfilment of the prophetic denunciations of the sin of 
Eli’s sons (1 Sam. ii, ili). 

Another considerable difficulty that meets us in the 
historical survey of the high-priests of the second group 
is to ascertain who was high-priest at the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple: Josephus (Ant. x, 8,6) asserts that 
Zadok was, and the Seder Olam makes him the high- 
priest in the reign of Solomon. Otherwise we might 
deem it very improbable that Zadok, who must have 
been very old at Solomon’s accession (being David’s con- 
temporary ), should haye lived to the 11th year of his 
reign; and, moreover, 1 Kings iy, 2 distinctly asserts 
that Azariah, the son of Zadok, was priest under Solo- 
mon; and 1 Chron. yi, 10 tells us of an Azariah, grand- 
son of the former, “he it is that executed the priest’s 
office in the Temple that Solomon built in Jerusalem,” 
as if meaning at its first completion. If, however, either 
of these Azariahs (if-two) was the first high-priest of 
Solomon’s Temple, the non-mention of him in the ac- 
count of the dedication of the Temple, where one would 
most have expected it (as { Kings viii, 3, 6,10, 11, 62; 2 
Chron. v, 7, 11, etc.), and the prominence given to Solo- 
mon—the civil power—would be certainly remarkable. 
Compare also 2 Chron. viii, 14, 15. 

In constructing the list of the succession of priests of 
this group, our method must be to compare the genea- 
logical list in 1 Chron. vi, 8-15 (A. V.) with the notices 
of high-priests in the sacred history, and with the list 
given by Josephus, who, it must be remembered, had ac- 
cess to the lists preserved in the archives at Jerusalem, 
testing the whole by the application of the ordinary 
rules of genealogical succession. Now, as regards the 
genealogy, it is seen at once that there is something de- 
fective; for whereas from David to Jechoniah there are 
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again, while the pedigree in its first six generations from 
Zadok inclusive seems at first sight exactly to suit the 
history—for it makes Amariah the sixth priest! while 
the history (2 Chron. xix, 11) tells us he lived in Jehosh- 
aphat’s reign, who was the sixth king from David, in- 
elusive; and while the same pedigree in its last five gen- 
erations also seems to suit the history—inasmuch as it 
places Hilkiah, the son of Shallum, fourth from the end, 
and the history tells us he lived in the reign of Josiah, 
the fourth king from the end—yet is there certainly at 
least one great gap in the middle. For between Ama- 
riah, the high-priest in Jehoshaphat’s reign, and Shal- 
lum, the father of Hilkiah, the high-priest in Josiah’s 
reign—an interval of about 240 years—there are but two 
names, Ahitub and Zadok, and these liable to suspicion 
from their reproducing the same sequence which oceurs 
in the earlier part of the same genealogy—Amariah, 
Ahitub, Zadok. Besides, they are not mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, at least not under the same names. This part, 
therefore, of the pedigree is useless for our purpose. But 
the historical books supply us with four or five names 
for this interval, viz. Jehoiada, in the reigns of Athaliah 
and Joash, and probably still earlier; Zechariah, his son ; 
Azariah, in the reign of Uzziah; Urijah, in the reign of 
Ahaz; and Azariah, in the reign of Hezekiah. If, in 
the genealogy of 1 Chron. vi, Azariah and Hilkiah have 
been accidentally transposed, as is not impossible, then 
the Azariah who was high-priest in Hezekiah’s reign 
would be the Azariah of 1 Chron. vi, 13,14. Putting the 
additional historical names at four, and deducting the 
two suspicious names from the genealogy, we haye 15 
high-priests indicated in Scripture as contemporary with 
the 20 kings, with room, however, for one or two more 
in the history. Turning to Josephus, we find his list of 
17 high-priests (whom he reckons as 18 [ Ant. xx, 10], 
as do also the Rabbins) in places exceedingly corrupt, a 
corruption sometimes caused by the end of one name ad- 
hering to the beginning of the following (as in Axiora- 
mus), sometimes apparently by substituting the name 
of the contemporary king or prophet for that of the 
high-priest, as Joel and Jotham (both these, however, 
confirmed by the Rabbinical list). Perhaps. however, 
Sudeas, who corresponds to Zedekiah, in the reign of 
Amaziah, in the Seder Olam, and Odeas, who corresponds | 
to Hoshaiah, in the reign of Manasseh, according to the | 
same Jewish chronicle, may really represent high-priests 
whose names have not been preserved in Scripture. This 
would bring up the number to 17, or, if we retain Aza- 
riah as the father of Seraiah, to 18, which, with the ad- 
dition of Joel and Jotham, finally agrees with the 20 
kings. 

Reviewing the high-priests of this second group, the | 
following are some of the most remarkable incidents : 
(1.) The transfer of the seat of worship from Shiloh, in 
the tribe of Ephraim, to Jerusalem, in the tribe of Ju- 
dah, effected by David, and consolidated by the building 
of the magnificent Temple of Solomon. (2.) The organ- 
ization of the Temple service under the high-pricsts, 
and the division.of the priests and Levites into courses, 
who resided at the Temple during their term of service 
—all which necessarily put great power into the hands 
of an able high-priest. (3.) The revolt of the ten tribes 
from the dynasty of David, and from the worship at Je- 
rusalem, and the setting up of a schismatical priesthood 
at Dan and Beersheba (1 Kings xii, 31; 2 Chron. xiii, 
9, ete.). (4.) The overthrow of the usurpation of Atha- 
liah, the daughter of Ahab, by Jchoiada the high-priest, 
whose near relationship to king Joash, added to his zeal 
against the idolatries of the house of Ahab, stimulated 
him to head the revolution with the force of priests and 
Levites at his command. (5.) The boldness and success 
with which the high-priest Azariah withstood the en- 
eroachments of the king Uzziah upon the office and 
functions of the priesthood. (6.) The repair of the Tem- 


ple by Jehoiada, in the reign of Joash; the restoration 
of the Temple services by Azariah in the reign of Hez- 
ekiah; and the discovery of the book of the law, and 
the religious reformation by Hilkiah in the reign of Jo- 
siah, See Hitkran. (7.) In all these great religious 
movements, however, excepting the one headed by Je- 
hoiada, it is remarkable how the civil power took the 
lead. It was David who arranged all the Temple ser- 
vice, Solomon who directed the building and dedication 
of the Temple, the high-priest being not so much as 
named; Jehoshaphat who sent the priests about to teach 
the people, and assigned to the high-priest Amariah his 
share in the work; Hezekiah who headed the reforma- 
tion, and urged on Azariah and the priests and Levites; 
Josiah who encouraged the priests in the service of the 
house of the Lord. On the other hand, we read of no 
opposition to the idolatries of Manasseh by the high- 
priest, and we know how shamefully subservient Urijah 
the high-priest was to king Ahaz, actually building an 
altar according to the pattern of one at Damascus, to 
displace the brazen altar, and joining the king in his 
profane worship before it (2 Kings xvi, 10-16). The 
preponderance of the civil over the ecclesiastical power, 
as a historical fact, in the kingdom of Judah, although 
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high-priests, seems to be proved from these circum- 
stances. 

The high-priests of this series ended with Seraiah, 
who was taken prisoner by Nebuzar-adan, and slain at 
Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar, together with Zephaniah, 
the second priest or sagan, after the burning of the Tem- 
ple and the plunder of all the sacred vessels (2 Kings 
xxy, 18). His son Jehozadak or Josedech was at the 
same time carried away captive (1 Chron. vi, 15). 

The time occupied by these (say) eighteen high- 
priests who ministered at Jerusalem between the times 
of David and the exile was about 424 years, which gives 
an average of something more than twenty-three years 
to each high-priest. It is remarkable that not a single 
instance is recorded after the time of David of an in- 
quiry by Urim and Thummim as a means of ascertaining 
the Lord’s will. The ministry of the prophets seems to 
have superseded that of the high-priests (see e. g. 2 
Chron. xv; xviii; xx, 14, 15; 2 Kings xix, 1,2; xxii, 
12-14; Jer.xxi,1,2). Some think that Urim and Thum- 
mim ceased with the theocracy; others with the divi- 
sion of Israel into two kingdoms. Nehemiah seems to 
have expected the restoration of it (Neh. vii, 65), and so 
perhaps did Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace. iy, 46; comp. 
xiv, 41), while Josephus affirms that it had been exer- 
cised for the last time 200 years before he wrote, viz. by 
John Hyreanus (Whiston, note on Ant. 11,8; Prideaux, 
Connect. 1,150,151). It seems, therefore, scarcely true to 
reckon Urim and Thummim as one of the marks of God’s 
presence with Solomon’s Temple which was wanting to 
the second Temple (Prid. i, 138, 144, sq.). This early 
cessation of answers by Urim and Thummim, though 
the kigh-priest’s office and the wearing of the breast- 
plate continued in force during so many centuries, seems 
to confirm the notion that such answers were not the 
fundamental, but only the accessory uses of the breast- 
plate of judgment. 

(c.) An interval of about fifty-three years elapsed 
between the high-priests of the second and third group, 
during which there was neither temple, nor altar, nor 
ark, nor priest. Jehozadak, or Josedech, as it is written 
in Haggai (i, 1, 14, ete.), who should have succeeded Ser- 
aiah, lived and died a captive at Babylon. The pontif- 
ical office revived in his son Jeshua, of whom such fre- 
quent mention is made in Ezra and Nehemiah, Haggai 
and Zechariah, 1 Esdr. and Ecclus.; and he therefore 
stands at the head of this third and last series, honora- 
bly distinguished for his zealous co-operation with Zerub- 
babel in rebuilding the Temple and restoring the dilap- 
idated commonwealth of Israel. His successors, as far 
as the O. T. guides us, were Joiakim, Eliashib, Joiada, 
Johanan (or Jonathan), and Jaddua, Of these we find 
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Eliashib hindering rather than seconding the zeal of the 
devout Tirshatha Nehemiah for the observance of God’s 
law in Israel (Neh. xiii, 4,7); and Johanan, Josephus 
tells us, murdered his own brother Jesus or Joshua in 
the Temple, which led to its further profanation by Ba- 
goses, the general of Artaxerxes Mnemon’s army (Ant. 
xi,7). Jaddua was high-priest in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great. Concerning him, Josephus relates the 
story that he went out to meet Alexander at Sapha 
(probably the ancient Mizpeh) at the head of a proces- 
sion of priests; and that when Alexander saw the mul- 
titude clothed in white, and the priests in their linen 
garments, and the high-priest in blue and gold, with the 
mitre on his head, and the gold plate, on which was the 
name of God, he stepped forward alone and adored the 
Name, and hastened to embrace the high-priest (Ant. 
xi, 8,5). Josephus adds many other particulars in the 
same connection; and the narrative, though sometimes 
disputed as savoring of the apocryphal, derives support 
from the circumstances of the times, especially the leni- 
ency of Alexander toward the Jews. See ALEXANDER 
Tun Great. It was the brother of this Jaddua, Manas- 
seh, who, according to the same authority, was, at the 
request of Sanballat, made the first high-priest of the 
Samaritan temple by Alexander the Great. (See on 
this whole period, Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 1865, 
i, 368 sq.) 

Jaddua was succeeded by Onias I, his son, and he 
again by Simon the Just, the last of the men of the 
great synagogue, as the Jews speak, and to whom is 
usually ascribed the completion of the Canon of the O. T. 
(Prid. Connect. i, 545). Of him Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
speaks in terms of most glowing eulogy in Ecclus. 1, as- 
cribing to him the repair and fortification of the Tem- 
ple, with other works. The passage (1-21) contains an 
interesting ‘account of the ministrations of the high- 
priest. Upon Simon’s death, his son Onias being under 
age, Eleazar, Simon’s brother, succeeded him. The high- 
priesthood of Eleazar is memorable as being that under 
which the Sept. version of the Scriptures is said to have 
been made at Alexandria for Ptolemy Philadelphus, ac- 
cording to the account of Josephus taken from Aristeas 
(Ant. xii, 2). This translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek, valuable as it was with reference to the wider 
interests of religion, and marked as was the providence 
which gave it to the world at this time as a preparation 
for the approaching advent of Christ, yet, viewed in its 
relation to Judaism and the high-priesthood, was a sign, 
and perhaps a helping cause of their decay. It marked 
a growing tendency to Hellenism utterly inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Mosaic economy. Accordingly, 
in the high-priesthood of Eleazar’s rival nephews, Jesus 
and Onias, we find their very names changed into the 
Greek ones of Jason and Menelaus, and with the intro- 
duction of this new feature of rival high-priests we find 
one of them, Menelaus, strengthening himself and seek- 
ing support from the Syro-Greek kings against the Jew- 
ish party by offering to forsake their national laws and 
customs, and to adopt those of the Greeks. The build- 
ing of a gymnasium at Jerusalem for the use of these 
apostate Jews, and their endeavor to conceal their cir- 
cumcision when stripped for the games (1 Mace. i, 14, 15; 
2 Mace, iv, 12-15; Joseph. Ant. xii, 5,1), show the length 
to which this spirit was carried. The acceptance of the 
spurious priesthood of the temple of Onion from Ptole- 
my Philometor by Onias (the son of Onias the high- 
priest), who would have been the legitimate high-priest 
on the death of Menelaus, his uncle, is another striking 
indication. of the same degeneracy. By this flight of 
Onias into Egypt the succession of high-priests in the 
family of Jozadak ceased; for although the Syro-Greek 
kings had introduced much uncertainty into the sueces- 
sion, by deposing at their will obnoxious persons, and 
appointing whom they pleased, yet the dignity had ney- 
er gone out. of the one family. Alcimus, whose Hebrew 
name was Jakim (1 Chron, xxiv, 12), or perhaps Jachin 
(1 Chron, ix, 10; xxiv, 17), or, according to Ruffinus (ap. 
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Selden), Joachim, and who was made high-priest by An- 
tiochus‘Eupator on Menelaus being put to death by him, 
was the first who was of a different family. One, says 
Josephus, that “was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but 
not of this family” of Jozadak. ; 

What, however, for a time saved the Jewish institu- 
tions, infused a new life and consistency into the priest- 
hood and the national religion, and enabled them to 
fulfil their destined course till the advent of Christ, was 
the cruel and impolitic persecution of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. This thoroughly aroused the piety and national 
spirit of the Jews, and drew together in detence of their 
Temple and country all who feared God and were at- 
tached to their national institutions. The result was 
that after the high-priesthood had been brought to the 
lowest degradation by the apostasy and crimes of the 
last Onias or Menelaus, and after a vacancy of seven 
years had followed the brief pontificate of Alcimus, his 
no less infamous successor, a new and glorious succes- 
sion of high-priests arose in the Asmonean family, who 
united the dignity of civil rulers, and for a time of in- 
dependent sovereigns, to that of the high-priesthood. 
Josephus, who is followed by Lightfoot, Selden, and 
others, calls Judas Maccabeeus “ high-priest of the na- 
tion of Judah” (4 nt. xii, 10, 6), but, according to the far 
better authority of 1 Macc. x, 20, it was not till after the 
death of Judas Maccabeus that Alcimus himself died, 
and that Alexander, king of Syria, made Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas, high-priest. Josephus himself, too, 
calls Jonathan the “first of the sons of Asmonzeus, who 
was high-priest” (Life.1). It is possible, however, that 
Judas may have been elected by the people to the office 


‘of high-priest, though never confirmed in it by the 


Syrian kings. The Asmonan family were priests of 
the course of Joiarib, the first of the twenty-four courses 
(1 Chron. xxiv, 7), whose return from captivity is re- 
eorded 1 Chron. ix, 10; Neh. xi, 10. They were prob- 
ably of the house of Eleazar, though this cannot be af- 
firmed with certainty; and Josephus tells us that he 
himself was related to them, one of his ancestors hay- 
ing married a daughter of Jonathan, the first high- 
priest. of the house. The Asmonman dynasty lasted 
from B.C. 153 till the family was damaged by intestine 
divisions, and then destroyed by Herod the Great. Ar- 
istobulus, the last high-priest of his line, brother of Ma- 
riamne, was murdered by order of Herod, his brother-in- 
law, B.C. 35. The independence of Judea, under the 
priest-kings of this race, had lasted till Pompey took 
Jerusalem, and sent king Aristobulus II (who had also 
taken the high-priesthood from his brother Hyrcanus) 
a prisoner to Rome. Pompey restored Hyreanus to the 
high-priesthood, but forbad him to wear the diadem. 
Everything Jewish was now, however, hastening to de- 
cay. Herod made men of low birth high-priests, de- 
posed them at his will, and named others in their room. 
In this he was followed by Archelaus, and by the Ro- 
mans when they took the government of Judea into 
their own hands; so that there were no fewer than 
twenty-eight high-priests from the reign of Herod to 
the destruction of the Temple by Titus, a period of 107 
years. (Josephus tells us of one Ananus and his five sons 
who all filled the office of high-priest in tum. One of 
these, Ananus the younger, was deposed by king Agrip- 
pa for the part he took in causing “ James, the brother 
of Jesus who was called Christ,” to be stoned [ Ant. xx, 
9,1].) The N. T. introduces us to some of these later 
and oft-changing high-priests, viz. Annas and Caiaphas 
—the former high-priest at the commencement of John 
Baptist’s ministry, with Caiaphas as second priest; and 
the latter high-priest himself at our Lord’s crucifixion 
(see Sommel, De Anna et Caiapha, Lund. 1772)—and 
Ananias (erroneously thought to be the Ananus who was 
murdered by the Zealots just before the siege of Jerusa- 
lem), before whom Paul was tried, as we read Acts xxiii, 
and of whom he said, “God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall.” The same Caiaphas was the high-priest 
from whom Saul received letters to the synagogue at 
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: 1 _ Both he and Ananias seem 
¥ nly to have presided in the Sanhedrim, and that 
officially ; nor is Lightfoot’s explanation (viii, 450 and 
484) of the mention of the high-priest, though Gamaliel 
and his son Simeon were respectively presidents of the 
Sanhedrim, at all probable or satisfactory (see Acts v, 
17, etc.). The last high-priest was appointed by lot by 
the Zealots from the course of priests called by Josephus 
Eniachim (probably a corrupt reading for Jachim), He 
is thus described by the Jewish historian, “ His name 
was Phannias: he was the son of Samuel, of the village 
of Aphtha, a man not only not of the number of the 
chief priests, but who, such a mere rustic was he, scarce- 
ly knew what the high-priesthood meant. Yet did they 
drag him reluctant from the country, and, setting him 
forth in a borrowed character as on the stage, they put 
the sacred vestments on him, and instructed him how 
to act on the occasion. This shocking impiety, which 
to them was a subject of merriment and sport, drew 
tears from the other priests, who beheld from a distance 
their law turned into ridicule, and groaned over the sub- 
version of the sacred honors” (War, iv, 3,8). Thus ig- 
nominiously ended the series of high-priests which had 
stretched in a scarcely broken line through more than 
seventeen, or, according to the common chronology, six- 
teen centuries. The Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Persian, Grecian, and Roman empires, which the Jewish 
high-priests had seen in turn overshadowing the world, 
had each, except the last, one by one withered away 
and died—and now the last successor of Aaron was 
stripped of his sacerdotal robes, and the temple which 
he served laid level with the ground, to rise no more. 
But this did not happen till the true High-priest and 
King of Israel, the Minister of the sanctuary and of the 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man, 
had offered his one sacrifice, once for all, and had taken 
his place at the right hand of the Majesty in the heay- 
ens, bearing on his breast the judgment of his redeemed 
people, and continuing a Priest forever, in the sanctuary 
which shall never be taken down! 

Annexed is a list of the high-priests from Aaron 
to the final overthrow of Jerusalem, derived from the | 
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Jeshua a 7540-7500 
Joiakim / 7500-7465 
Eliashib ( ¥. 1465-2406 
Joiada (2 406-871 
Jonathan \ = 871-339 , x 
Jaddua = 389-819 
, (Onias T) 319-802 z 
(Simon 1) 802-293 ' 
(Eleazar I) 293-260 : 
(Manasseh) 260-234 
(Onias IT) 234-219 
(Simon IT) 219-199 
(Onias ITD) 199-175 ; 
(Jason) 175-173 
Onias [V 178-162 
Jacimus 162-160 : 
Jonathan 160-143 ; i 
Simon III 143-125 
Hyrcanus I 185-106 
Judas 106-105 
Alexander 105-78 
Hyrcanus II 78-41 
Antigonus 41-37 
(Ananeel) 87-35 
(Aristobulus) 35 
(Jesus I) 85-23 
(Simon TV) 23-5 
(Matthias I) ne von 
— A.D. 1-4, 5-% 
(Eleazar IT) 4 
(Jesus II) 45 
Annas (Ananus I) {21 
(Ishmael I) 21-22 
(Eleazar IIT) 22-23 
(Simon V) 23-25 
Caiaphas (Joseph T) 25-86 
(Jonathan I) 86-87 
(Theophilus) 87-42 
(Simon VI) 42-43 
| (Matthias IT) 43-44. 
(Elioneus) 44-48 
(Joseph IT) 48 
Ananias (Ananias) 48-55 
| (Jonathan II) 
; (Ishmael 11) 55-62 
(Joseph III) 62 
(Ananus IT) 62 
(Jesus IIT) 62-65 
(Jesus LV) 65-69 
(Matthias ITI) 69-70 
(Phainias) 70 


No. ie me jonah or aren ice Seder Olam. B.C. Scriptures, Josephus, and an old J ewish chron= 
ace [Sorptores Eee ea icle, the Seder Olam. Details may be found un- 
1,, Aaron Aaron Aaron Aaron 1657-1619 | der their respective names. 
* 9.\Eleazar Eleazar  |Eleazar Eleazar 1619-71580 is L ae. 
3. Phinehas |Phinehas |Phineas Phinehas 71580-1528 Highway (usually 7207, mesillah’, or [ Isa. 
re roots eld ae xxxv, 8] Dabo, maslul’, a raised road [see 
6.,Uzai \Ozi cesaphrer Causeway] for public use; elsewhere simply 
?Zerahiah —-— 71352-21295 Aig dh pa Ee yrs 9 
: fZerabiee Pe 71995-21938 | TIN; o’rach, a path, or 73, de’rek, Od6c, a 
9. ?Amariah I —— 71238-21185 | “aay” in general; once [Amos y, 16] }75M, chuts, 
Of Ithamar’s outside). Travellers have frequently noticed the 
line. lack of roads in Palestine. Travel and transport 
10. Eli |Eli \EliL 71185-1125 | being all performed on the backs of beasts of bur- 
il. Ahitub I |(Ahitub) Abitub 1125-11085 | den, which usually moye in single file, the most 
ee Bee? (Ahimelech) 21085-1060 | important routes are only. marked by narrow 
13. Abiathar |(Abiathar) |Abiathar — {1060-1012 | winding paths; and the soil is often so hard as 
+ to take no impression from the feet of animals, 
we eet : | so that the eye of an unpractised traveller there 
14. | Zadok I Zadok I Za doc Zadok 1012-7972 | perceives, even upon a common thoroughfare, no 
15. Ahimaaz |Ahimaaz |Achimas  |Ahimaaz Se eh evidence that others have passed along the same 
16. Azariah I sah paenes prone 056-2917 | Vay, No repairs are ever made, no labor em- 
ve pee Jehoachash |?917-?2887 | ployed to remove obstacles.—Bastow. Hence 
18. ?Johanan Joram Jehoiarib — |?857_884 the striking character of the figure by which 
19 | é Haan pono baenee eee the preparation for the return of the captives 
a pobolada Piece Phadaiah = ‘|838-?837 and the Messiah’s advent are announced as the 
29. ?Zechariah|Sudeas Zedekiah |?837-2809 | construction of a grand thoroughfare for their 
93.|Azariah II |?AzariahII/Juelus sock ee march (Isa. xi, 16; XXXV, 8; x1, 3; txii, 10). 
2p Aroarianla Urijah is io Ae 9749-7730 The Romans, however, during their occupancy 
an ?(Ahitub IT) ‘Aenea oi of Palestine, constructed several substantial 
; >|) A Nerias Neriah 2730-2700 | roads, which are laid down in the ancient itin- 
27. ?Zadok Oueas eee ulate eraries, and remains of which subsist to this day. 
29. Huikian Maven ayabs Hilkiah 2634-2609 | De Sauley (Dead Sea, i, 392) fancied he discover- 
30,(Azariah IV |AzariahIV Azariab 2609-7598 | ed traces of the old Moabitish highways (Numb. 
i esclmals Bee i ocece Jehozadak os 7540 xx,17). See Roan. 
39.\Jehozadak |Jozadak |Josedec 5 a Higuerra, Hneronrmus Romanus DE LA, a 
| Baile. 
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Spanish Jesuit and historian, was born at Toledo in 1538. | hands, He died in the island in 371, and his remains, 


He established his reputation by fabricating supposed 
histories. Thus he composed Cronicones, fragments, 
which he announced as copies of MSS. found at Worms, 
and the work of Flavius Lucius Dexter, Marcus Maxi- 
mus, and others, purporting to throw light on the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Spain, Father Bivar, who 
believed these chronicles genuine, added a commentary, 
and published them at Saragossa in 1619, 
reprinted at Cadiz (1627), at Lyons (1627), and at Mad- 
rid (1640, fol.).—Ticknor, //is/. of Spanish Lit. iii, 153; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xxiv, 658 sq. 

Hilaire. See Himarivus. 

Hilali Codex or tun 0.T. See Manuscripts. 

Hilaria, a festival among the ancient Romans, 
which they observed in the Kalends, April 8, or on 
March 25, in honor of the goddess Cybele. Its name 
it derived from the occasion, which was one of general 
mirth and joy. The citizens went in processions through 
the streets, carrying the statue of Cybele. Masquerades, 
and all sorts of disguises, were also permitted. The day 
preceding the festival, in contrast with the festive day 
which was to follow, was a day of mourning. ‘The rea- 
son for this is that “ Cybele represented the earth, which 
at that time of the year begins to feel the kindly warmth 
of the spring, and to pass from winter to summer; so 
that this sudden transition from sorrow to joy was an 
emblem of the vicissitudes of the seasons, which suc- 
ceeded one another.”—Broughton, Siblioth. Historico- 
Sacra, i, 494. 

Hilarianus, a youthful martyr of the 2d century, 
one of a band of Christians in an inland town of Numid- 
ia who were arraigned before the Roman proconsul for 
attending the Christian meetings. The proconsul sup- 
posed that the child would be easily intimidated; but, 
when threats were applied, he said, “Do what you 
please; I am a Christian.”—Neander, Ch. //ist. i, 152. 

Hilario or Hilarianus, Q. Junius, an ecclesiastic- 
al writer of the 4th century. We have no details con- 
cerning his life, as none are given either in his own 
works or in those of his contemporaries. He is consid- 
ered as the author of Hapositum de die Pasche et Mensis, 
at the end of Lactantius’s works (Par. 1712), and in Gal- 
land, Bibl. Patrum (vol. viii, app. ii, p. 745, Venice, 1772, 
fol.):—De Mundi Durutione, or De Cursu Temporum, 
first published by Pithou in the Appendix to his Biblioth. 
Patrum (Paris, 1579), and afterwards reprinted in Gal- 
land, viii, 235, See Fabricius, biblioth. Lat. med. et infim. 
cetatis, ii, 251; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 665. 

Hilarion, Sr., of Palestine, was born near Gaza 
about 291. He had been a heathen, but at Alexan- 
dria he frequented the Christian schools, and was bap- 
tized there in 306. The accounts of him, which abound 
in incredible stories, are to the following purport: Re- 
turning home in 307, he gave away all he had, and re- 
tired to a desert near Magum, not far from Gaza, where 
he led a strictly ascetic life. His protracted fasts and 
religious exercises gained him the reputation of a saint, 
and attracted a large number of disciples. When their 
numbers became too great, he formed colonies of them 
in various parts of Palestine and Syria, and thus estab- 
lished several monasteries, which he continued to visit 
and govern, Having gone to Alexandria for the anni- 
versary of the death of St. Anthony, he was on his return 
reputed to work miracles, such as producing rain, ridding 
the country of snakes, ete. An attempt having been 
made against his life by the inhabitants of Gaza, Hila- 
rion retired to Libya, and afterwards to Sicily, but his 
miracles everywhere betrayed him(!). He afterwards 
went to Epidaurus (now Raguse), in Dalmatia, where the 
legend says he prevented an inundation of the town. To 
avoid the popularity this miracle had gained him, he em- 
barked secretly for Cyprus with his disciple Hesychius, 
and hid himself in the neighborhood of Paphos. Here 
again he was discovered, and from all sides they brought 
sick people to him, whom he cured by the laying on of 
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brought back to Palestine by Hesychius, were buried 
near Magum. The Roman Catholic Church commemo- 
rates him on the 21st of October. See Jerome, Vita Hz- 
larioni ; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii, cap. 14; lib. v, cap. 
9; Baillet, Vies des Saints, vol. iii, 21 Oct.; Richard et Gé- 
raud, Biblioth. Sacr.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. G énérale, Xxiv, 
666; Taylor, Ancient Christanity, i, 308, 309; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. vol. ii; Fuhrmann, Mandworterb. d. Kirchen- 
Gesch. s. v.; Tillemont, Mem. viii, 987. 


Hilarius Arelatensis, Sr. (Hiary, bishop oF 
Arves), was born about A.D. 403, of a noble family, and 
at an early age attached himself to Honoratus, first ab- 
bot of Lerins. When about twenty-five years of age he 
accompanied Honoratus to his see of Arles, but shortly 
left it to pursue a monastic life, removed from the cares 
and bustle of the world. His patron Honoratus dying 
A.D. 430, Hilary was elected bishop, but he accepted the 
office with great reluctance. In discharging its func- 
tions he conducted himself as an humble and charitable 
man, but as a rather severe and haughty ecclesiastic. 
A.D. 455 Hilary deposed the bishop of Vasontis, Cheli- 
donius, on a charge of having violated the canon law in 
becoming a priest notwithstanding he had formerly mar- 
ried a widow. Celidonius referred the matter to pope 
Leo, but Hilary refused to acknowledge the papal juris- 
diction in the matter. Pope Leo, jealous of his own au- 
thority, and always anxious to extend his power, was 
very wrathful at Hilary’s summary proceedings, nor 
could Leo be appeased, though the bishop of Arles took 
a journey on foot to Rome in order to set matters right. 
Each saint adhered to his own opinion, and they parted 
with mutual ill will, and by a rescript of Valentinian in 
445, the metropolitan of Gaul was made virtually subor- 
dinate to the papal see. Hilary died A.D. 449. His 
works extant are, Vita Sancti Lonorati, a panegyric :— 
Epistola ad Eucharium. both of which may be found in 
Bib. Max. Patr. vol. vii. Waterland attributes the com- 
position of the Athanasian Creed to Hilary (Treatise on 
Athan. Creed). See Cave, Hist. Lit.; Hook, Eccl. Biog. 
vi, 54; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. i, 340; Clarke, Succession of 
Sacred Literature, ii, 191; Waterland, Works, i, 8; iii, 
214 sq.; Milner, ist. Ch. Christ, ii, 317; Riddle, Christ. 


| Antiquities ; Milman, Latin Christianity, i, 272 sq. 


Hilarius Diacdnus, a deacon of the Church of 
Rome in the 4th century, who was sent by pope Liberi- 
us, with Lucifer of Cagliari and others, to plead the cause 
of the orthodox faith before Constantius at the Council 
of Milan. His boldness was so offensive that he was 
scourged and banished by order of the emperor. He 
afterwards supported the violent opinion of Lucifer 
(q. v.) that all Arians and heretics must be rebaptized 
upon applying to be restored to communion in the 
Church. Two treatises, of doubtful authenticity, are as- 
cribed to him: (1.) Comm. in Epist. Pauli (published 
often with the works of Ambrose) ; (2.) Quest. in Vet. 
et Nov. Test., published with the works of Augustine 
(Benedictine edit. t. 11, App.). The Benedictine editors 
of St. Ambrose inform us that the manuscripts of the 
“Commentary” on St. Paul’s Epistles differ considera- 
bly, and that in some parts there appear to be interpo- 
lations of long passages. This commentary is said by 
Dupin to be “clear, plain, and literal, and to give the 
meaning of the text of St. Paul well enough; but it 
gives very different explanations from St. Augustine in 
those places which concern predestination, provocation, 
grace, and free will.”—Lardner, Works, iy,382; Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist, cent. iv, pt. ii, ch, ii, n. 43; Dupin, Eccles. Writ. 
cent.iv; English Cyclopedia. 

Hilarius Pictaviensis (Hmary, Sr., bishop oF 
Porrimrs), one of the most.distinguished opponents of 
Arianism in the 4th century, was a native of the city 
whose name he bears. He was of noble descent, but a 
heathen, Having become a convert to the Christian 
faith, he was baptized, together with his wife and daugh. 
ter. He was subsequently made bishop, about 350, not- 
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withstanding his being a married man. In 356 he de- 
fended Athanasius, in the Council of Beziers, against Sa- 
turninus, bishop of Arles (said to have been an Arian, and 
to have held communion with Ursatius and Valens). For 
this defense he was, by order of Constantius, exiled to 
Phrygia, but he still continued to defend the principles 
of the Church against the Eastern bishops, most of whom 
were Arian® ‘In 359 he attended the Council of Seleu- 
cia, in Isauria, which had been summoned by order of 
Constantius, and boldly defended the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity against the Arian bishops, who formed the majority 
of the council. He afterwards followed the deputies of 
the council to the emperor's court, and presented a peti- 
tion to Constantius, in which he desired permission to 
dispute publicly with the Arians in the emperor's pres- 
ence. In order to get rid of so formidable an opponent, 
the Arians, it is said, induced the emperor to send him 
away from the court; but previous to his departure, Hi- 
larius wrote an invective against Constantius, in which 
he denounced him as Antichrist, and described him as a 
person who had only professed Christianity in order that 
he might deny Christ. After the Catholic bisheps had 
recovered their liberty under Julian, Hilarius assembled 
several councils in Gaul for the re-establishment of the 
‘Catholic faith and the condemnation of Arian bishops. 
He also travelled in Italy for the same purpose, and used 
every exertion to purify the churches of that country 
from all Arian heresies. When Auxentius was appoint- 
ed bishop of Milan by the emperor Valentinian in 364, 
Hilarius presented a petition to the emperor, in which 
he denounced Auxentius as a heretic. Though this 
charge was denied by Auxentius, Hilarius still continued 
his attacks upon him for heterodoxy, and created so 
much confusion in the city that he was at length order- 
ed to retire to his own diocese, where he died in the 
year 367.” 

In theology, Hilary maintained the Athanasian doc- 
trines with so much vigor that he acquired the name 
of Malleus Arianorum. His exegetical writings show 
evident marks of the influence of Origen. Of his com- 
mentary on. the Psalms, Jerome says, “/n quo opere imi- 
tatus Origenem, nonnulla etiam de suo addidit.”. His the- 
ological system is to be gathered chiefly from his De 
Trinitate, lib. xii, He maintains the essential oneness 
and equality of the Son with the Father. As to the 
Holy Spirit, he teaches that “faith in him is necessarily 
connected with confessing the Father and the Son, and 
to know this is sufficient. If any one ask what the Holy 
Spirit is, and is not satisfied with the answer that he is 
through him and from him through whom are all things; 
that he is the Spirit of God, and his gift to believers, 
even apostles and prophets will not satisfy such a per- 
son, for they only assert this of him, that he is (De 
Trinit. ii, 29). He does not venture to attribute to him 
the name of God, because the Scripture does not so call 
him expressly, yet it says that the Holy Spirit searches 
the deep things of God, and it therefore follows that he 
partakes the divine essence (De Trinit. xii, 55).” Mis 
view of the body of Christ is not entirely free from Do- 
cetism; and in speaking of the human soul, he seems to 
think that the idea of a creature includes that of corpo- 
reity (Comm. in Matt. v, 8). As to predestination, he 
“ emphatically asserted the harmonious connection be- 
tween grace and free-will, the powerlessness of the lat- 
ter, and yet its importance as a condition of the opera- 
tion of divine grace. ‘As the organs of the human 
body,’ he says (De Trinit. ii, 35), ‘cannot act without 
the addition of moving causes, so the human has, indeed, 
the capacity for knowing God; but if it does not receive 
through faith the gift of the Holy Spirit, it will not at- 
tain to that knowledge. Yet the gift of Christ stands 
open to all, and that which all want is given to every 
one as far as he will accept it.’ ‘It is the greatest fol- 
ly, he says in another passage, ‘not to perceive that 
we live in dependence on and through God, when we 
imagine that in things which men undertake and hope 
for, they may veuture to depend on their own strength, 


What we have, we have from God; on him must all our 
hope be placed’ (Comm. in Psa. li), Accordingly, he did 
not admit an unconditional predestination; he did not 
find it in the passages in Rom. ix respecting the election 
of Esau, commonly adduced in favor of it, but only a pre- 
destination conditioned by the divine foreknowledge of 
his determination of will; otherwise every man would be 
born under a necessity of sinning (Comm. in Psa. lvii).” 

As a writer Hilary is copious, and fertile in thought 
and illustration, but often turgid and obscure in style. 
A pretty full analysis of his writings is given in Clarke, 
Succession of Sacred Literature, i, 302 sq. The chief 
among them are, 1. Ad Constantium Augustum Liber Pri- 
mus, written, it is believed, A.D, 355, to demand from 
the emperor protection against the persecutions of the 
Arians :—2. Commentarius (s. Tractatus) in Evangelium 
Matthei (A.D. 356), in the tone and spirit of Origen: it 
is repeatedly quoted by Jerome and Augustine. The 
preface, quoted in Cassianus (De Incarn. vii, 24), is lost : 
—3. De Synodis Fidei Catholice contra Arianos, etc., 
or Epistola (A.D. 358), explaining the views of the 
Eastern Church on the Trinity, and showing that their 
difference from the Western Church lay more in the ex- 
pressions than in the dogma:—4. De Trinitate Libri 
vii, s. Contra Arianos, s. De Fide, ete. (A.D. 360), his 
most important work, and the first great controversial 
treatise on the Trinity in the Latin Church :—5. Ad 
Constantium Augustum Liber secundus (A.D. 360), a pe- 
tition concerning his banishment, and a vindication of 
his principles: —6. Contra Constantium Augustum Li- 
ber, a virulent, attack against Constantius, which has 
been mentioned above. It is remarkable, inasmuch as 
it confines the creed to the words of Scripture, and 
proves that some of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Romish Church, as opposed to the Protestant, had al- 
ready been called in question at that time :—7, Com- 
mentarii (s. Tractatus, s. Expositiones) in Psalmos, gen- 
eral reflections upon the spirit of different psalms, writ- 
ten in the manner of Origen :—8. Fragmenta Hilari, 
containing passages from a lost work on the synods of 
Seleucia and Ariminum, etc., first published by Faber 
in 1598. Some of his works are lost, and others have 
been erroneously attributed to him. The works of Hi- 
larius have been published by Miraus (Paris, 1544), Eras- 
mus (Basel, 1523; reprinted 1526, 1535, 1650, 1570), Gil- 
lot (Paris, 1572; reprinted, with several improvements, 
1605, 1631, 1652); by Dom Constant, of the Benedic- 
tines (Paris, 1693, deemed by some the best edition), the 
Marquis de Maffei (Verona, 1780), and Oberthiir (1781- 
88, 4 vols. 8vo). See Vita S. Hilarii, operibus ejus a 
Dom. Constant collectis prefica ; Gallia Christiana, vol. 
ii, col. 1038; Hist. littér. de la France, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 189 ; 
Cave, Scriptores Eccles. i, 213 ; Tillemont, 1/émoires, vii, 
432; Oudin, Script. Ecclesiastici, 1, 426 ; Ceillier, /Tist. des 
Auteurs Ecclésiastiques, v, 1; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xxiv, 660; Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biogr. vol. ii; English Cyclopedia ; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
hlopddie, vi, 84 sq.; Dorner, Lehre v.d. Person Christi, i, 
1037; Dupin, Leclesiastical Writers, cent. iv; Neander, 
History of Dogmas ; Neander, Ch. History, ti, 396, 419, 
427, 559; Waterland, Works ; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. i, 
248; Lecky, Rationalism in Europe, ii, 13, 151; Shedd, 
Guericke’s Ch. History, p. 294, 822, 372; Milner, Hist. Ch. 
Christ, ii, 81; Hook, Kecl. Biog. vi, 46; Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, Milman’s ed., ii, 320; Schaff, Hist. Chr. Church, 
iii, 589, 664, 959 sq. ; Bibliotheca Sucra, i, 399; xi, 299; 
Lardner, Works, iv, 178; Riddle, Christian Antiquities ; 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibl. i, 1476; Milman, Hist. Christian- 
ity, 11,437 sq. 3 iii, 106, 286,356; Baur, Dogmengeschichte ; 
Taylor, Ancient Christianity, i, 223, 326; Christian Re- 
membrancer, July, 1853, p. 241; Brit. and For. Evangel. 
Rev. Oct. 1866, p. 689. 

Hilarius or Hilarus I, Pope, or, rather, bishop 
of Rome, was a Sardinian by birth, and succeeded Leo 
the Great in the year 461. “He had been employed by 
Leo in important affairs; among others, he was sent as 
legate to the Robber Council of Ephesus (q. v.) in 449, 
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against the Eutychians, and was well versed in matters 
concerning the discipline of the Church, which he dis- 
played great zeal in enforcing. He interfered in the 
election and consecration of bishops by their metro- 
politans in France and Spain, and justified his interfer- 
ence by alleging the pre-eminence of the see of Rome 
over all the sees of the West, a pre-eminence which he, 
however, acknowledged, in one of his letters, to be de- 
rived from the emperor’s favor. He also forbade bish- 
ops nominating their successors, a practice which was 
then frequent. He, however, did not declare elections 
or nominations to be illegal merely from his own au- 
thority, but assembled a council to decide on those ques- 
tions. Hilarius died at Rome in 467.” See Mnglish 
Cyclopedia, s. v.; Bower, Hist. of the Popes, ii, 141 sq. ; 
Jaffé, Regesta Pont. Rom. p. 48, 933. 
Hilary. See Hinanius. 


Hilda, Sr., the celebrated abbess of Whitby, was 
grand-niece of Edwin, king of Northumbria, and con- 
spicuous for piety and devotion to the Christian faith 
from the age of thirteen. When, after the death of Ed- 
win, the Northumbrians relapsed into idolatry, Hilda 
withdrew, probably, into East Anglia, but returned to 
Northumbria on the accession of Oswald, and, devoting 
herself to a life of celibacy, founded a small nunnery on 
the Wear. She subsequently (about A.D. 650) became 
abbess of Heorta, now Hartlepool, where she remained 
seven years. Oswy, the brother and successor of the 
gentle and virtuous Oswald, when marching to defend 
his throne and faith against Penda, the pagan king of 
Mercia, vowed that if the Lord vouchsafed to him the 
victory, he would devote to his service in holy vir- 
ginity his infant daughter, the princess Elfleda. Havy- 
ing defeated and slain his dreaded foe near Leeds, in 
Yorkshire, Oswy, in pursuance of his vow, committed 
Elfleda, with princely gifts in lands, ete., to the care of 
Hilda. Soon afterwards Hilda purchased ten “hides” 
of land at Streoneshalb, now Whitby, and erected a 
new monastery, in which she, as abbess, took up her 
abode with her royal charge. The wealth of this 
monastery, and the dignity and high religious char- 
acter of Hilda, made it the most celebrated in Eng- 
land, and a nursery of eminent men, among whom may 
be mentioned Hedda, Wilfrid, and Ceedmon, the poet. 
Dugdale (as quoted by Mrs. Jameson) says that Hilda 


“was a professed enemy to the extension of the papal | 


jurisdiction in this country, and opposed with all her 
might the tonsure of priests and the celebration of Eas- 
ter according to the Roman ritual.” She died in No- 
vember, 680, aged sixty-three years, and was succeeded 
as abbess by Elfleda. Among the marvels related of 
her are that a nun at Hakenes saw angels conveying 
her soul to bliss, and that certain fossils found near 
Whitby having the form of coiled snakes were those 
reptiles thus changed by the power of her prayers.— 
Smith, fel. of Ane. Brit. p. 343-47 ; Butler, Lives of the 
Saints, Nov. 18; Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. (Anglo-Saxon 
Period), see Index; Jameson, Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, p. 58-62. (J.W. M.) 


Hildebert or Tours (H1tpeperrus Turonensis), 
in 1097 bishop of Mans, and in 1125 archbishop of Tours, 
was born about 1055 at Lavardin. Though accused of 
licentiousness before his admission to the Church, he be- 
came one of its brightest ornaments for piety and learn- 
ing. During the time of his being bishop of Mans, he 
and his church suffered much from the contests of Wil- 
liam Rufus and Helie, count of Mans; nor was he much 
more fortunate in his archbishopric, for he fell under 
the displeasure of Louis the Fat because he refused to 
dispose of his Church patronage as the king desired: 
the disagreement was at last settled, and Hildebert re- 
stored to favor. He wrote with great severity against 
the vices of the court of Rome. Hildebert had great 
“independence of mind, practical sense, and a degree of 
taste which preserved him from falling into the yain and 
puerile discussions of his contemporaries.” His Trac- 
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tatus Philosophicus and his Moralis Philosophia, which 
are considered his best productions, are the first essays to- 
wards a popular system of theology. He died A.D. 1134. 
His epistles and sermons were quite numerous; they are 
collected in the best edition of his works, Opera tam ed- 
ita quam inedita, studio Beaugendre (Benedictine, Paris, 
1708, fol.). See Mosheim, CA. Mist. cent. xi, pt. ii, ch. 
ii, n. 74; Vita Hildeberti, prefixed to his Works (com- 
plete list of his works to be found in Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibl.1 vol.); Gallia Christiana, t. xiv; Brockhaus, Cor- 
versations-Lexikon, vii, 919; Bayle, Hist. Dict. p.454; Ne- 
ander, Ch. Hist. ; Neander, Hist. Christ. Dogmas, p. 533 ; 
Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. d. Christl. Religions und Kirch- 
engesch. ii, 300 sq.; Tenneman, Man. of Philos. p. 218. 


Hildebrand. See Grecory VIL 


Hildegarde or Hildegardis, abbess of St. Ru- 
pert’s Mount, on the Rhine, was born at Bockelhein, in 
Germany, A.D. 1098. She attracted much attention by 
her pretended revelations and visions, which were held 
to be supernatural, and obtained the countenance of 
Bernard and others, and at last the approval of Euge- 
nius III and the three succeeding popes, together with 
numerous prelates. She wrote Three Books of Revela- 
tions (Colonize, 1628) :—Life of St. Robert :—three Epis- 
dles, various Questions, and an Exposition of St. Bene- 
dict’s Rule (all Colon. 1566). Most of them may also be 
found in Bibl. Max. Patrum, vol. xxiii. She died A.D. 
1180.— Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 217, 586; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. cent. xii, pt. ii, ch. ii, n. 71; Baillet, Vies des Saints, 
Sept. 17; Brockhaus, Conversations-Lexikon, vii, 921, 

Hildegonde, a female saint of the Romish Church, 
whose history is, in fact, a satire on Romish saintship. 
She is said to have been born at Nuitz, in the diocese 
of Cologne, towards the middle of the 12th century. Her 
father having made a vow to visit the Holy Land, she 
accompanied him, dressed in man’s clothes, under the 
name of Joseph. Wer father dying, however, on the 
way, he intrusted her to a man who, after conducting 
her to Jerusalem and back to Ptolemais, abandoned her 
in a state of destitution. After various vicissitudes, she 
came back to Cologne, entered the service of a canon, 
and finally, in 1185, retired to a Cistercian convent near 
Heidelberg, where she died April 20, 1188. She was 
known to the other monks only as Brother Joseph, and 
her sex was not discovered until after her death. The 
Cistercians commemorate her on the 20th of April. Her 
life was written by Czesarius of Heisterbach. See Bail- 
let, Vies des Saints, April 20; the Bollandists’ Acta 
Sanct.; Richard et Giraud, Biblioth. Sacrée ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 675. 

Hildersham, Arruvr,a pious and learned Puritan 
divine, was born at Stechworth, Cambridgeshire, October 
6, 1563, of an honorable family. He was brought up a 
papist, and educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge; but 
while there he avowed himself a Protestant, and was, in 
consequence, cast off by his father. The earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, a distant kinsman, on hearing of the circum- 
stance, became his patron, and carried him through the 
university. In 1587 he was settled as preacher at Ashby 
de la Zouch, in Leicestershire, where (though often per- 
secuted, and forced to change his dwelling) he lived for 
the most part of forty-three years, with great success in 
his ministry, beloved and revered by all classes. He 
suffered for conscience’ sake in 1598, 1605, 1611, 1612, 
1616, and 1630, being repeatedly silenced, deprived, cen- 
sured, and fined to the amount of two thousand pounds 
by the Court of High Commission. He died March 4, 
1631. His character was rich in Christian excellence. 
His published works consist of One Hundred and Bight 
Lectures on John iv (2d edit. Lond. 1632, fol.) :—Hight 
Sermons on Psa, xxv (1632, fol.) :—One Hundred and 
Fifty-two Sermons on Psa, li (London, 1635, fol.) :—A 
Treatise on the Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper :—Ser- 
mons on Fasting, etc, (Lond. 1633, fol.),—Neal, Hist. of the 
Puritans, i, 829, 546; Middleton, Biog. Evangel. iti, 25; 
Hook, Lecl, Biog. vi, 70, 
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‘shire, and in 1755 bishop of Sodor and Man. 


at ‘lrinity College, Cambridge, he became, in 1735, after 
filling several minor positions, rector of Holwell, Bedford- 


December 7, 1772. He was instrumental in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Manx language. See 
Weeden Butler, Life; Hook, Keel. Biog. vi, 71. 


Hildreth, Hosea, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Massachusetts, January 2, 1782, He was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1805, and was engaged for a 
number of years in teaching, being professor of mathe- 
matics in Phillips Exeter Academy from 1811 to 1825. 
He had studied divinity in the mean time, and was in- 
stalled minister of First Parish, Gloucester, Mass., on 
leaving Exeter Academy. His liberal views, and his 
persistence in exchanging with Unitarians, caused his 
separation from the Essex Association, He was an ac- 
tive pioneer in the Temperance reform. His death oc- 
curred in 1835. He was the author of various essays 
and sermons.—Sprague, Annals, viii, 445, 


Hildulf, also Hidulf, or Sr. Inoy, flourished in 
‘the second half of the 7th century, and is said to have 
been bishop of Trier under king Pepin. This position 
he resigned, and founded a monastery in the Vogese 
mountains. Rettberg (Kirchen-Gesch. Deutschl. i, 467 
sq. 3522 sq.) is inclined to think that Hildulf never held 
a bishopric. Many biographies have been published of 
him.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 96. (J. H. W.) 

Hi’len (1 Chron. vi, 58). See Hoton. 

Hillki’ah (Heb. Chilkiyah’, mpen, portion of Je- 
hovah; often in the prolonged form Chilkiya’hu, ampen, 
2 Kings xviii, 18, 26; xxii, 4,8, 14; xxiii, 4, 24; 1 Chron. 
xxvi, 11; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 9, 14, 15, 18, 20,22; isa. Xxii, 
20; xxxvi, 3,32; Jer. i,1; Sept. XeAciag), the name of 
a number of men, all priests or Levites. 

1. The son of Amzi and father of Amaziah, the sixth 
in descent from Merari, son of Levi (1 Chron. vi, 45). 
B.C. long ante 1014. 

2. The second son of Hosah, of the family of Merari, 
appointed by David as a doorkeeper of the tabernacle 
(1 Chron. xxvi, 11). B.C. cir. 1014. 

3. The father of Eliakim, which latter was overseer 
of the house (Temple) at the time of Sennacherib’s in- 
vasion (2 Kings xviii, 18, 26, 37; Isa. xxii, 20; BOS. Hib 
3). B.C. ante 713. 

4. The father of Gemariah and companion of Elasah, 
who were sent with a message to the captives at Baby- 
lon (Jer. xxix, 3). B.C. long ante 587. He was possibly 
identical with the foregoing. 

5. The father of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. i, 1). 
B.C. ante 628. 

6. Son of Shallum (1 Chron. vi, 13; Ezra vii, 1), or 
Meshullam (1 Chron. ix, 11; Neh. xi, 11), and father of 
Azariah, the high-priest who assisted Josiah in his 
work of reformation (2 Kings xxii, 4-14; xxill, 4, 24; 2 
Chron. xxxiv, 9-22; =xxv, 8). B.C. 623. “He is es- 
pecially remarkable for the discovery which he made in 
the house of the Lord of a book which is called ‘The 
Book of the Law’ (2 Kings xxii, 8), and ‘The Book of 
the Covenant’ (xxiii, 2). That this was some well- 
known book is evident from the form of the expression” 
(Kitto). “Kennicott (Heb. Teat. ii, 299) is of opinion 
that it was the original autograph copy of the Penta- 
teucli written by Moses which Hilkiah found. He ar- 
gues from the peculiar form of expression in 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 14, Oya Tyas mins nth 7D, ‘the book of 
the law of Jehovah by the hand of Moses;’ whereas in 
the fourteen other places in the O. T. where the law of 
Moses or the book of Moses is mentioned, it is either 
‘the book of Moses,’ or ‘the law of Moses,’ or ‘the book 
of the law of Moses.’ But the argument is far from con- 
elusive, because the phrase in question may quite as 
properly signify ‘the book of the law of the Lord given 
through Moses.’ Compare the expression éy YELOL ple- 
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cirov (Gal. iii, 19), and Mw 9D (Exod. ix, 85; xxxv, 
29; Neh. x, 29; 2 Chron, xxxv, 6; Jer. 1,1). Though, 
however, the copy cannot be proved to haye been Mo- 
ses’s autograph from the words in question, it seems 
probable that it was such, from the place where it was 
found, viz, in the Temple; and, from its not haying been 
discovered before, but only being brought to light on 
the occasion of the repairs which were necessary, and _ 
from the discoverer being the high-priest himself, it 
seems natural to conclude that the particular part of the 
Temple where it was found was one not usually fre- 
quented, or ever by any but the high-priest. Such a 
place exactly was the one where we know the original 
copy of the law was deposited by command of Moses, 
viz. by the side of the ark of the covenant within the 
vail, as we learn from Deut. xxxi, 9, 26” (Smith). 
“That it was the entire Pentateuch is the opinion of 
Josephus, Von Lengerke, Keil, Ewald, Hiivernick, ete. ; 
but others think it was only part of that collection, and 
others that it was simply a collection of laws and ordi- 
nances appointed by Moses, such as are given in the 
Pentateuch, and especially in Deuteronomy. The ob- 
jection to its being the whole Pentateuch is the im- 
probability of that being read in the audience of the 
people at one time, as was this book (xxiii, 2); and 
there are many circumstances which render it probable 
that what was read to the people was the book of Deu- 
teronomy, as the apparent allusion to Deut. xxix, 1, and 
xxx, 2, in xxiii, 2, 3, and the special effect which the 
reading of the book had on the king, who did, in conse- 
quence, just what one impressed by such passages as 
occur in Deut. xvi, 18, etc., would be likely to do. At 
the same time, even if we admit that the part actually 
reat consisted only of the summary of laws and institu- 
tions in Deuteronomy, it will not follow that that was 
| the only part of the Pentateuch found by Hilkiah; for, 
as the matter brought before his mmd by Huldah the 
prophetess (2 Kings xxii, 15 sq.) respected the restora- 
tion of the worship of Jehovah, it might be only to 
what bore on that that the reading specially referred. 
The probability is that the book found by Hilkiah was 
the same which was intrusted to the care of the priests, 
and was to be put in the side of the ark (Deut. xxxi, 9- 
26); and that this was the entire body of the Mosaic 
writing, and not any part of it, seems the only tenable 
| conclusion (Hengstenberg, Beitréige, ii, 159 sq.)” 

7. One of the chief priests (contemporary with Je- 
shua as high-priest) who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 7). His son Hashabiah is named 
in ver. 21. B.C. 536. 

8. One of those who supported Ezra on the right 
hand while reading the law to the people (Neh. viii, 4). 
B.C. cir. 410. It is somewhat uncertain whether he 
even belonged to the Levitical family; the date of the 
events with. which he is associated seems to forbid his 
identification with the foregoing. 

Hill is the rendering of the following original words 
in the Auth. Vers. of the Bible. See PALESTINE. 

1. Gib’ah’, 3233, from a root akin to 23, to be high, 
which seems to have the force of curvature or humpish- 
ness. A word involving this idea is peculiarly applica- 
ble to the rounded hills of Palestine, and from it are de- 
rived, as has been pointed out under GiBean, the names 
of several places situated on hills. Our translators have 
been consistent in rendering gil’ah by “hill; in four 
passages only qualifying it as “little hill,” doubtless for 
the more complete antithesis to “mountain” (Psa. xv, 
12; Ixxii, 3; cxiy, 4,6). See TopocrapnicaL Terms. 

2. But they have also employed the same English 
word for the very different term har, "i, which has a 
much more extended sense than gzb’ah, meaning a whole 
district rather than an individual eminence, and to 
which our word “ mountain” answers with tolerable ac- 
curacy. This exchange is always undesirable, but it 
sometimes occurs so as to confuse the meaning of a pas- 
sage where it is desirable that the topography should 


be unmistakable. For instance, in Ezek. xxiv, 4, the 
« pill” is the same which is elsewhere in the same chap- 
ter (ver. 12, 13, 18, etc.) and book consistently and ac- 
curately rendered “mount” and “mountain.” In Numb. 
xiv, 44, 45, the “hill” is the “ mountain” of verse 40, as 
also in Deut. i, 41, 43, compared with 24, 44. In Josh. 
xv, 9, the allusion is to the Mount of Olives, correctly 
called “mountain” in the preceding verse; and so also 
in 2 Sam. xvi, 13. The country of the “ hills,” in Deut. 
i, 7; Josh. ix, 1; x, 40; xi, 16, is the elevated district 
of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, which is correctly 
called “the mountain” in the earliest descriptions of 
Palestine (Numb. xiii, 29), and in many subsequent pas- 
sages. The “holy hill” (Psa. iii, 4), the “hill of Jeho- 
vah” (xxiv, 3), the “hill of God” (Ixviii, 15), are noth- 
ing else than “Mount Zion.” In 2 Kings i, 9, and iv, 
27, the use of the word “hill” obscures the allusivn to 
Carmel, which in other passages of the life of the proph- 
et (e.g. 1 Kings xviii, 19; 2 Kings iv, 25) has the term 
“mount” correctly attached to it. Other places in the 
historical books in which the same substitution weakens 
the force of the narrative are as follows: Gen, vil, 19; 
Deut. viii, 7; Josh. xiii, 6; xviii, 13, 14; Judg. xvi, 3; 
1 Sam. xxiii, 14; xxv, 20; xxvi, 13; 2 Sam. xiii, 34; 1 
Kings xx, 23, 28; xxii, 17, etc. See Mounrar. 

3. On one occasion the word ma’aleh’, m2, is ren- 
dered “ hill,” viz. 1 Sam. ix, 11, where it would be better 
to employ “ascent,” or some similar term, See MAALEH. 

4, In the N. T. the word “hill” is employed to render 
the Greek word Souvvde ; but on one occasion it is used 
for dooc, elsewhere “mountain,” so as to obscure the 
connection between the two parts of the same narrative. 
The “hill” from which Jesus was coming down in Luke 
ix, 36, is the same as “the mountain” into which he had 
gone for his transfiguration the day before (comp. verse 
28). In Matt. v, 14, and Luke iv, 29, doog¢ is also ren- 
dered “hill,” but not with the inconvenience just no- 
ticed. In Luke i, 39, the “hill country” (7) ope) is 
the same “ mountain of Judah” to which frequent ref- 
erence is made in the Old Testament. See Jupaun, 
TRIBE OF, 

HILL-GODS (87 “TDN, “ods of the hills”) are 
mentioned (1 Kings xx, 23) by the heathenish Syrians 
as being those of the Hebrews, because more powerful; 
and such deities (dé montium), i.e. those that have their 
dwelling or throne on hills, whence they command con- 
trol of all the region within view, were generally wor- 
shipped by the ancient pagans (see Dougtei Anal. i, 
178; Deyling, Observ. ili, no. 12), sometimes in general 
(Gruter, /nscript. f. 21; Lactant. Mort. persec. 11), some- 
times as individuals (Arnobius, A dv. gentt. iv, 9; Augus- 
tine, Civ. dei, iv, 8), since heights were generally re- 


garded as seats of the gods (Herodotus, i, 131; Xen- | 


ophon, Mem. iii, 8, 10; Strabo, xv, 732; Dougtei 
Anal. i, 108; Rimptsch, De sacris gentium in montibus, 
Lipsie, 1719; Creuzer, Symbolik, i, 158 sq. ; Gesenius, 
Jesa. ii, 282; Gramberg’s Religionsid.i, 20), See Hicu 
Prace. Grotius (ad loc.) specially compares the 
opeBarne Pan, (See Walch, De deo Ebrwor. montano, 
Jen. 1746), 

Hill, George, D.D., a divine of the Church of Seot- 
land, born at St. Andrews in 1748. He was educated at 
the university of his native place, where he obtained the 
Greek professorship, and afterward that of divinity. He 
subsequently became principal of St. Mary’s; chaplain to 
the king for Scotland, and fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and was long an ornament of the Church 
of Scotland. He died in 1819, Among his publications 
are, Sermons (1796, 8vo) :—Theological Institutes (Edinb. 
1803, 8vo):—Leetures on portions of the Old Testament 
illustrative of the Jewish History (Lond. 1812, 8vo). But 
his greatest work is his Lectures in Divinity, delivered 
to the students while principal of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews. Dr. Hill’s doctrinal sentiments were, in con- 
sonance with the standards of the Church of Scotland 
strongly Calvinistic. He was the successor of Dr. Rob- 


ertson (1779) in the high office of moderate le , 
Assembly. The best editions of his Lectures in nity 


are those of Edinburgh (1825, 3 vols. 8vo) and New York 


(Carter & Brothers, 8vo). See Jones, Christian Biog. ; 
Chalmers, Posth. Works, ix, 125; Allibone, Dict. of Au- 
thors, i, 846; Hetherington, Hist. Ch. of Scotland, ii, 337. 
Hill, George, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Charleston, 8. C., February 20, 1797, was conyert- 
ed about 1817, entered the South Carolina Conference in 
1820, was presiding elder on Savannah District in 1826— 
27-28, and then stationed at Milledgeville, where he died, 
August 22,1829. Mr. Hill possessed, in rare combination, 
great firmness and great mildness, which, coupled with 
vigorous ability, made him an excellent administrative 
officer. He was studious, and deeply pious, “and was 
universally acknowledged to be a bold, powerful, and em- 
inently successful minister.”—Min. of Confer. ii, 117. 
Hill, Green, a colonel in the Revolutionary army, 
and one of the pioneer preachers of Methodism in Ten- 
nessee, was born in North Carolina in 1741. The year 
1780 is given as the first record of his preaching. The 
first Conference in North Carolina was held at his house 
in 1785. In 1799 he removed to Tennessee. He died in 
1825. See McFerrin, Methodism in Tennessee, p. 302. 


Hill, Noah, a learned Independent minister, was 
born at Cradley, England, 1739, and educated at Daven- 
try, where he was classical master for ten years. He 
became rector of the Gravel Lane Chapel, London, 1771, 
and preached there thirty-seven years. He died in 1815, 
His Sermons (Lond. 1822, 8vo) are said to abound in fe- 
licitous illustrations. 

Hill, Str Richard, one of a family distinguished 
for piety, eccentricity, and usefulness, son of Sir Rowland 
Hill of Hawkestone, was born in 1733, and was educeted 
at Westminster School and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
“Tn youth he was subject to deep religious impressions; 
he endeavored to remove them by dissipation on the 
Continent,” but they were only deepened. On his re- 
turn he sought advice from Fletcher of Madeley, and 
was converted. He became a zealous promoter of Meth- 
odism. When the “ Methodist students” were expelled 
from Oxford, he wrote, in rebuke of that intolerant meas- 
ure, a large pamphlet, entitled, Pietas Oxoniensis: a full 
Account of the Expulsion of Six Students from St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall (Lond. 1768, 8vo). When the Calvyinistic 
controversy arose among the Methodists, Hill took sides 
against Wesley and Fletcher, and wrote a number of yir- 
went Letters to Mr. Fletcher (answered in Fletcher’s 
Checks to Antinomianism). He also wrote, against Wes- 
ley, The Farrago Double Distilled: a Review of Wesley's 
Doctrines ; The Finishing Stroke, and other pamphlets, 
answers to which may be found in Fletcher, as above, 
and in Wesley, Works, vol. vi. He afterward found bet- 
ter employment in writing An Apology for Brotherly 
Love, against Daubeny’s Guide (Lond. 1798, 8vo), and 
Letter to Mr. Malan on his Defense of Polygamy. He 
preached as occasion demanded in dissenting chapels, 
and was an active and useful Christian throughout his 
life. Hediedin 1808. See Rose, Gen. Biog. Dictionary ; 
Wesley, Works, vi, 144 sq.; Stevens, History of Method- 
ism, vol. ii, ch. i and ii; Sidney, Life of Sir Richard Hill 
(Lond. 1839, 8vo). 

Hill, Rowland, brother of Sir Richard Hill, a 
popular and pious, though eccentric minister, was born 
at Hawkestone Aug. 13th or 23d,1744. His views were 
early directed towards the ministry in connection with 
the Church of England, and his religious life was great- 
ly developed during his residence as a student at Eton 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he imbibed the 
principles of Whitefield and the Calvinistic Methodists, 
which he strenuously maintained through life. His re- 
ligious zeal at college was strongly marked, but he did 
not allow it to interfere with his studies. He expe- 
rienced the greatest difficulty in obtaining admission 
into the Church—six bishops refused in turn to ordain 
him, and he succeeded at length only through family 
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‘influence. Atte 
much against the wishes of his father. 


his ordination he resumed itinerancy, 
In 1773 he ob- 
tained the parish of Kingston, Somerset, and was mar- 
ried in the same year, yet still kept up his itinerant 
ministry. His vigor of thought, earnestness, eccen- 
tricity, and wit drew thousands to listen to him, In 
1780 his father’s death left him wealth; and, with the 
aid of his numerous friends, he built Surrey Chapel, 
London, in 1782. Here he preached to vast congrega- 
tions for many years. He died April 11, 1833, In the 
controversy between the Arminian and Calvinistie Meth- 
odists Hill took an active part, and wrote several bitter 
pamphlets against John Wesley, especially Jimposture 
detected (Bristol, 1777) :—Full Answer to John Wesley 
(Bristol, 1777). When the strife ended Hill regretted 
his severe language, and suppressed one of his bitterest 
publications. See Sidney, Life of Rowland Hill (Lond. 
1835, 8vo) ; Stevens, Listory of Methodism, vol. ii, ch. i 
and ii; Wesley, Works, iv, 473; vi, 193, 199. 

Hill, William, D.D.. a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Cumberland Co., Va., March 3,1769. In 1785 he 
entered Hampden Sidney College. While there he em- 
braced religion, and decided to study for the ministry. 
He graduated in 1788, and was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Hanover July 10,1790. After acting 
for two years as missionary, he settled in Berkeley, Va., 
and in January, 1800, assumed charge of the Presbyteri- 
an Church in Winchester. In February, 1834, he be- 
came pastor of the Briery Presbyterian Church in Prince 
Edward Co., where he remained only two years, when 
impaired health obliged him to resign, and he returned 
to Winchester to pass the last days of his life. He died 
there Noy. 16, 1852. Dr. Hill was engaged on a History 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, intended 
to make two 8vo vols. He decided to publish it in num- 
bers, but only a single number of it appeared. “In the 
great contest that issued inthe division of the Church, 
Dr. Hill’s judgment, sympathies, and acts were fully 
with the New School.”—Presb. Quarterly Review, 1853 ; 
Sprague, A nnals, iii, 563. 

Hilla or Hillel Codex or rue O.T. See Man- 
USCRIPTS. 

Hil’lel (Heb. Hillel’, 52, praising ; Sept.’EX7X, 
Josephus, "EAAn\oc), a Pirathonite, father of the judge 
Abdon (Judg. xii, 13, 15). B.C. ante 1233. 

Hillel I, Ha-ZaKen (P35, or the Great), BEN-St- 
MON, was born at Babylon about B.C. 75. He was one 
of the most eminent Jewish rabbis, founder of a school 
which bore his name, and by his self-denying, holy life, 
and great wisdom and learning, exercised a very remark- 
able influence both upon the theology and literature of 
his nation. About B.C. 36 he came to Jerusalem, where, 
while obliged to work for his daily bread, he attended at 
the same time the lectures of Shemaja and Abtalion, 
then the presiding officers of the Sanhedrim. About 
B.C. 30 he was himself chosen president of the Sanhe- 
drim. This office he held for forty years with great suc- 
cess. Etheridge says: “ His administration, along with 
his coadjutor Shammai, forms an era in the history of 
rabbinical learning. His scholars were numbered by 
thousands. The Talmud commemorates eighty of them 
by name, among whom are the celebrated R. Jochanan 
ben-Zachai, and Jonathan ben-Uziel, the Chaldee Tar- 
gumist on the Prophets.” Some have asserted (Gans- 
burg in Kitto, among others) that by his teachings he 
prepared his people for the coming of Christ, but we are 
inclined to believe that, while Hillel was a most noble 
leader of the Jews, teaching as he did that the cardinal 
doetrine and aim of life is “to be gentle, showmg all 
meekness to all men,” and “when reviled not te revile 
again,” yet his views of the prophecies rather inclined 
him to give warning to his natiou—especially prepared, 


by their sociai and political discomfort, to look more in- | r 
| great festivals, tended to promote unity among a people 


tently for the coming of that mysterious king who, ac- 

cording to their idea, was to free them froin the oppres- 

sion of Herod as well as Cesar, ana establish in the land 
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of Judah a throne that should have sipremacy over all 
others—by asserting that “no such king will ever ap- 
pear” (Sanhedrim). But it is undoubtedly true that he 
foresaw the dispersion of his nation, for the Talmud in- 
forms us that he drew up civil and political ordinances 
intended to regulate their relation to each other after 
their separation. While president of the Sanhedrim, his 
great aim was to give greater precision to the study of 
the law. Before his time tradition-learning had been 
divided into six hundred, or, as some have it, seven 
hundred sections. He simplified the subject by arrang- 
ing this once complicated mass under six (Sedarim) 
treatises—the basis, really, of the future Mishna labors 
of Akiba, Chijja, and Jehuda Hakkodesh in this depart- 
ment. Hillel was also the first who laid down definite 
hermeneutical rules for the interpretation of the O.T. 
They are very important for a proper understanding 
of the ancient versions (Midrash), His colleague, the 
vice-president of the Sanhedrim, Shammai, became dis- 
pleased with the liberality of Hillel’s mind, and this 
finally resulted in the establishment of “the school of 
Shammai” by the side of “the school of Hillel.” Their 
points of difference related to questions of jurisprudence 
and Church discipline, not to dogmas, yet their disputes 
caused great excitement among the Jews. Hillel’s par- 
ty finally prevailed, in consequence, it is said, of a bath 
kol (q.v.) in his favor, Jerome and some other writess 
have considered Hillel as the founder of the sect of 
Pharisees, and Shammai as the first Scribe. 
ever, is an error, for the Scribes and Pharisees did not 
constitute two distinct sects, and, moreover, were ante- 
rior to these two teachers. Hillel died when Jesus was 
about ten years of age. It seeras strange that Josephus 
makes no mention of Hillel. 
Encyklop. vii, 97, thinks that Pollio (Ant. xvi, 1, 1, 10) 
stands for Hillel. To the school of Hillel is attributed 
the authorship of Megillath Beth Hashmonain, a worl 
on the history of the Maccabees, now lost. See Barto- 
locei, Magna Biblioth. Rabbin, ii, 783-796; G. E. Geiger 
et H. Giessman, Brevis Commentatio de Hillele et Scham- 
mai, ete. (Altdorf, 1707, 4to) ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale, xxiy, 686; Engl. Cyclopedia; First, Kultur-gesch. 
i, 13; Etheridge, /ntrod. to Hebr. Literat. p. 33; Gritz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, viii, 207; Jost, Gesch. d. Israel. i, 254; 
Kitto, Cyclop. of Bib. Liter. ii, 303; Wolf, Biblioth. Hebr. 
ii, 824-8. (J. H. W.) 

Hillel II, sey-Jenupan IIT (sometimes called the 
younger, because a descendant of Hillel I, or the elder, 
q. v-), came to the presidency of the Sanhedrim about 
A.D. 330 (some say A.D. 258), which he held for about 
thirty-five years. As president of the Sanhedrim, he 
was, of course, the head of the Jewish school at Tibe- 
rias, and it is said that while in this position he was 
often consulted by Origen. Some think him the Ellel 
mentioned by Epiphanius (adver. Heres. xxx, 4 8q.), 
who embraced the Christian faith on his death-bed. 
But this fact is unlikely, as the Jews of Hillel's time 
make no mention of it whatever. Had it occurred they 
would undoubtedly have execrated his name. It is an 
interesting fact, however, connected with Biblical liter- 
ature to learn from Epiphanius that a Hebrew transla- 
tion of the Gospel of John, of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and of Christ’s genealogy as recorded by Matthew, ex- 
isted at this early period ef Christianity, for it is said 
of the Ellel above referred to, that a Hebrew translation 
of the parts of the N. T. just mentioned was found se- 
creted in the cabinet of the nasi (president), subsequent- 
ly to his death. Hillel is said to have conyoked a rab- 
binical synod which adjusted the period of the sun with 
that of the moon in calculating time, though it was not 


| used until the change introduced under Alphonso, king 


of Castile (Bartolocei, Magna Bibliotheca Rabbinicarum, 
ii, 415 sq.). “This calendar, while it greatly facilitated 
the uniform observance of the Paschal festival and other 


dispersed through so many lands. “If the acts of this 
synod had been handed down im a written form, we 
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‘should probably have had in them some light on the | 


present discrepancies between the chronology of the 
Hebrew text and that of the Septuagint.” It is gen- 


erally believed that the rabbins of this synod fixed the 


epoch of the Creation at the vernal equinox, 3761 years 
before the birth of Christ. Indeed, Hillel’s great repu- 


tation, nay, immortality, rests upon his introduction of 


the calendar (q. v.) of the Jewish year, used even at 
present with little variation, “According to this cal- 
endar, the difference between the solar and lunar year, 
upon which the cycle of the Jewish festivals depends, is 
yearly made up; the length of the month is made to 
approximate to the astronomical course of the moon, 
and attention is also paid in it to the Halachic matters 
connected with the Jewish festivals. It is based upon 
the cycle of nineteen years (maadn “11772), introduced 
by the Greek astronomer Meton, in which occur seven 
intercalary years. Each year has ten unchangeable 
months of alternately twenty-nine and thirty days; the 
two autumnal months, Cheshvan and Kislev, which fol- 
low the important month 7%sri, are left changeable [see 
HaArPuTarau |, because they depend upon certain astro- 
nomical phenomena and the following points of Jewish 
law: 1. That the month of Tisri is never to begin with 
the day which, to a great extent, belongs to the former 
month, 2. The Day of Atonement is not to fall on the 
day before or after the Sabbath; and, 3. That the MHo- 
sana Day is not to be on a Sabbath. It is impossible 
now to say with certainty how much of this calendar is 
Hillel’s own, and how much he took from the national 
traditions, since it is beyond question that some astro- 
nomical rules were handed down by the presidents. 
This ¢alendar Hillel introduced A.D. 359.” A similar- 
ity of names has caused him to be considered as the au- 
thor of a MS. copy of the O. T., which was preserved 
until the close of the 13th century, and was used to cor- 
rect later copies. He died towards the close of the 4th 
century. — Rossi, Dizion. storico degli Autori Ebrei, p. 
170,171; Wolf, Biblioth. Hebraica; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxiv, 688; Etheridge, Introd. Hebr. Lit. p. 138 ; 
Griitz, Gesch, d. Juden, iv, 386 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. of Bib. 
Lit. ii, 305, (J. H.W.) 


Hiller, Matthias, a German Protestant theolo- 
gian and Orientalist, was born at Stuttgard Feb. 15, 1646. 
He became professor of logic and metaphysics in 1692, 
and of Oriental languages and theology in 1698, In 
1716 he exchanged these offices for the priory of K6n- 
igsbronn, where he died, Feb. 11, 1725. He acquired 
great reputation by his works on philology and herme- 
neutics. He wrote Sciagraphia Grammatice Hebree : 
—Lexicon Latino-Hebraicum (1685) :—De Arcano Keri 
et Kethib (Tubing. 1692, 8vo), on the accentuation and 
punctuation of the Bible :—I/nstitutiones Lingue Sancte 
(several times reprinted, as Tubing. 1760, 8vo0) :—Ono- 
masticon Sacrum (Viibingen, 1706, 4to, transl, into Ger- 
man by himself) :—Syntagmata hermeneutica qwibus loca 
S. Scripture plurima ex Hebraico textu nove explicantur 
(Tiibingen, 1711, 4to) :— Hieroglyphicum : — De Origine 
Gentium Celticarum: —De Origine, diis et terra Pales- 
tinorum :-—De Plantis in 8. Scriptura memoratis :—Hi- 
erophyticon (Utrecht, 1725, 4to). See Fabricius, //ist. 
Biblioth. vi, 44; Ersch und Gruber, Allg. Encyklopiddie ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 689. (J. N. P.) 


Hiller, Philip Frederick, one of the best and 
most prolific hymn writers of the Evangelical Church of 
Southern Germany, was born at Mithlhausen in 1699; 
educated under J. A. Bengel; became pastor at two or 
three little villages, and finally at Steinheim in 1732; 
lost his voice in 1751, and died in 1769, After his re- 
tirement from the pulpit he devoted himself especially 
to sacred poetry, and produced over 1000 hymns, many 
of which have great excellencies, It is-said that, next 
to the Bible, his spiritual songs are perhaps the most 
widely circulated book m Wiirtemberg (Hurst’s Hagen- 
bach). A complete edition appeared at Reutlingen in 
1844 and 1851.—Nerzog, Real-Encyklop.yol. vi; Hagen- 
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Hillhouse, Aveusrus L., author of the beautiful 


hymn beginning “ Trembling before thine awful throne,” 
was born at New Haven, Conn., about 1792, and died in 
Paris March 14, 1859. He was a younger brother of 
James A. Hillhouse, the poet.—New Englander, xvii, 
557. : . 

Hilliard, Timorny, a Congregational minister, was 
born in 1746 in Kensington, N. H. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1764, and in 1768 was appointed tu- 
tor, in which position he remained until 1771, when he 
was ordained pastor at Barnstable. This charge he re- 
signed April, 1783, and was installed co-pastor at Cam- 
bridge Oct. 27, where he remained until his death, May 
9, 1790. He published the Dudleian Lecture at Har- 
vard College (1788), and several occasional sermons.— 
Sprague, Annals, i, 660. 

Hillyer, Asa, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Sheffield, Mass., April 6, 1763; entered Yale Col- 
lege in 1782, and graduated in 1786. He was licensed 
to preach by the old Presbytery of Suffolk, L. I., in 1788, 
and was appointed to the churches at Connecticut Farms 
and Bottle Hill (now Madison, N. J., the seat of the 
Drew Theological Seminary), and shortly after (Sept. 
29, 1789) was ordained and installed as pastor at the lat- 
ter place. In the summer of 1801 he accepted an inyi- 
tation to the church in Orange, “one of the largest and 
most influential in the state.” Here he labored with 
great acceptance and success for more than thirty years. 
In 1818 he received the degree of D.D. from Alleghany 
College. In the disruption of the Presbyterian Church 
(1837), Dr. Hillyer sided with the New School. “ But, 
though he regarded the division as an unwise measure, 
it neyer disturbed his pleasant relations with those of 
his brethren whose views and action in reference to it 
differed from his own” (G.N.Judd,in Sprague’s Annals). 
He was a trustee of the College of New Jersey from 1811 
to his death, and from 1812 until the division of the 
General Assembly one of the first directors of the theo- 
logical seminary at Princeton. This school, too, he re- 
garded to the last with undiminished interest.—Tuttle, 
(Rey. Samuel L.), History of the Presbyterian Church, 
Madison, N. J. p. 39 sq.; Sprague, Annals of the Amer- 
ican Pulpit, iii, 583. 

Himerius (Ipépvoc), a celebrated Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, was born at Prusa, in Bithynia, A.D, 315. 
He received his education of Prozresius, whose rival he 
afterwards became. After travelling considerably in the 
East, he settled in Athens as teacher of rhetoric. He 
became very famous in his profession, having among his 
pupils Basil, Gregory of Nazianzen, and other distin- 
gushed men. The emperor Julian, during his visit at 
Athens, A.D.355, attracted by his learning and eloquence, 
invited him to his court at Antioch, and made him his 
secretary (A.D. 362). After the death of his rival, Pro- 
eresius, in A.D. 868, he returned to Athens and resumed 
his former calling. He became blind toward the close 
of his life, and died in a fit of epilepsy A.D. 886, Hime- 
rius was a pagan, but exceedingly kind towards the 
Christians. Of his works, only a nart are now extant. 
—Lardner, Works ; Smith, Dict. Greek and Rom. Mythol. 
il; Pierer, Universal Lex. viii, 383; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, xxiv. 

Himerius, bishop of Tarragona, Spain, known by a 
letter which was addressed to him by Siricius, bishop of 
Rome (385-398), and in which the latter arrogates su- 
preme ecclesiastical authority, and seeks by flattery to 
gain Himerius’s consent to his pretensions. See Hard, 
Concil. 1, 848; J. A. Cramer, additions to Bossuet, iv, 597. 
—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 98,99. The Roman Cath- 
olic views may be seen in Wetzcr u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex- 
ikon, v, 197 sq. See Srricrus. 

Hlimyarites (by the classics called Homerites or 
Homeirites), an Arabian people, claiming to be descend- 


nyar, a grands on of Saba, one of the mythic 
al fathers of the : \rabians, who is said to have been a 
prince in South Arabia about 3000 before Moham- 
med’s time. They established in that part of Arabia 
some very flourishing towns, including Saba and Aden 
(Athana), the former noted more especially from its 
mention in the Bible, and extended their dominion 
nearly over the entire coast of South Africa. At the 
time of Constantine the Great this people inclined to 
Christianity, but in 529 they were subjected by the Ethi- 
opians, and were obliged to forsake their Christian faith. 
About seventy years later the Persians took the most 
important cities from the Himyarites, and in A.D. 629 
they were subjected to the Mohammedans, and em- 
braced Islamism. The Himyarites had a language of 
their own [see ARABIC LANGUAGE], the so called Him- 
yaritic, of which traces have lately been found in the 
ancient remains to which the Oriental scholar Gesenius, 
and, later, Rédiger, have given much study. Of late 
Osiander has undertaken this task, and apparently has 
been much more successful. The results of his investi- 
gations are found in Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenldnd. 
Gesellsch, (vol. x and xix, Lpz, 1856 and 1865).—Brock- 


_ haus, Conv.-Lex. vii, 929, See Jews. , 


Hin (3°, hin, Sept. ety, tv, or dy), a measure of 
liquids, containing the seventh part of a “ bath” (Numb. 
xv, 4sq.; xxviii, 5, 7,14; Ezek. iv, 11), i.e. twelve Ro- 
man sextarii, according to Josephus (ei, Ant. iii, 8, 3; 
ix, 4), or about five quarts. The word corresponds with 
the Egyptian hn, hno, which properly signifies a vessel, 
and then a small measure, sextarius, Greek ‘voy (see 
Leemans, Lettre a Salvolini, p. 154; Bockh, Metrolog. 
Untersuch. p. 244, 260). But it is not certain that the 
Hebrew and English measures were of the same size.— 
Gesenius. According to the Rabbins, the hin contains 
only the sixth part of the bath. See Measure. 


Hinchcliffe, Joux, D.D., was born in Westminster 
yn 1731. He was educated at Westminster School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1764 he was appointed 
head master of Westminster Seminary, in 1766 vicar of 
Greenwich, and in 1769 bishop of Peterborough. Hinch- 
cliffe was a man of sound scholarship, and especially cel- 
ebrated as an orator both in the pulpit and in the forum. 
He died in 1794. _ He only published three sermons de- 
livered on public occasions. A collection of his Sermons 
(London, 1796, 8vo) is not without merit, but they cer- 
tainly did not meet the expectations of his contempo- 
raries.—Hook, Eccles. Biog. vi, 73; Allibone, Dict. of Au- 
thors, i, 850. 


Hinckelmann, Apranam,a distinguished German 
theologian and Orientalist, born at Doebeln, near Ham- 
burg, May 2, 1652, was educated at the University of Wit- 
tenberg. After filling several important appointments 
as minister, he was, in 1687, made court preacher to the 
landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, and honorary professor at 
the University of Giessen, But in the year immediate- 
ly following he resigned these positions and returned to 
Hamburg. Here he was accused by some ministers of 
sympathy with Millenarians and Pietists, which so 
wrought upon his constitution and mind that he died af- 
ter a short illness, February 11,1695. Among his works 
are especially worthy of note, ‘Sylloge vocum et phrasum 
rabbinicarum obscuriorum (Liibeck, 1675, 4to):— De 
Scholiis Hebreorum :—De Sacrificiis Hebr.:— Testament, 
et pactiones inter Muhammedem et Christiane fidet Cul- 
tores (Arab. and Lat., Hamb. 1690, 40), He published 
also Alcoran, really the first edition of the Koran, as that 
of Paganini (Ven. 1530) was almost wholly destroyed by 
order of the pope. He also left in MS. Lexicon arabico- 
latinum in Alcoranum.—Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 
1612; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxiv, 705 sq, 


Hinckley, Jory, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
born in Warwickshire in 1617, and was educated at St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford. He filled successively the vicar- 
ate of Coleshill, Berkshire, and tne rectorships of Dray- 


ton, Leicestershire, and Northfield, Worcestershire. He 


died in 1695. He published Four Sermons (Oxf. 1657, 
8vo): — Epistola Veridica (1659, Ato) :— Persuasive to 
Conformity (1670, 8vo), addressed in the form of.a letter 
to the Dissenters:—/'asciculus literarum, or Letters on 
several Occasions (1680, 8yo). The first half contains 
letters exchanged between him and Richard Baxter on 
the divisions in the Church.—Hook, Hecles. Biog. vi, 74; 

Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xxiv, 706; Allibone, Dict. of 
Authors, i, 850. 

Hincks, Edward, D.D., a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and a distinguished Assyrian schol- 
ar, was born in August, 1792, and was prepared for college 
under his father’s care. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, at a very early age, and obtained a fellowship 
before he was twenty-one, being /ucile princeps of all 
the candidates. After graduation he became rector of 
Ardtrea, one of the college livings, whence he was pro- 
moted to Killyleagh, in the diocese of Down (north of 
Ireland), and there he spent the last forty-one years of 
his life. Dr. Hincks was considered one of the best phi- 
lologists in Europe. He contributed numerous valuable 
papers, especially on Egyptian hieroglyphics and Assyr- 
ian cuneiform inscriptions, to the Royal Irish Academy, 
the Royal Society of Literature, the Asiatic Society, and 
the British Association. “His talent for deciphering 
texts in unknown characters and languages was wonder- 
ful.. It was applied to the study of Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, and to the inscriptions in the cuneiform character 


found in Persepolis, Nineyeh, and other parts of ancient - 


Assyria. In this field especially he labored for years with 
great perseverance and success, having been the first to 
ascertain the numeral system, and the power and form 
of its signs by means of the inscriptions at Van. He 
was one of the chief restorers of Assyrian learning, throw- 
ing great light on the linguistic character and grammat- 
ical structure of the languages represented on the As- 
syrian monuments. Living in a remote country vil- 
lage, with very limited means at his command, he had 
to contend with great difficulties. In London, beside 
the British Museum, he would have accomplished more 
than he did” (London Atheneum, December, 1866). He 
died December 3, 1866. See CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS; 
Hierociypnics. (J. H. W.) 

Hincks, John, a Unitarian minister, born in Cork, 
Treland, in 1804, was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and the Belfast Academical Institution, and in 1827 
was called to a Unitarian Church at Liverpool. He died 
in 1831. The only published writings of his are Se7- 
mons and occasional services, with Memoir by J. H. Thorn 
(Lond. 1832, 8vo).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog.i, 1484; Al- 
libone, Dict. of Authors, 1, 850. 

Hincmar or LAon was nephew of Hinemar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, who at first patronized him, and had 
him elected bishop of Laon, about A.D. 856. He soon 
showed an obstinate and refractory spirit; set at naught 
his uncle, who was his metropolitan ; rebelled against his 
king, and scorned the decrees of synods, whose sentence 
of condemnation he for some time avoided by appealing 
to Rome; but at length he was summoned, heard, con- 
demned, and deposed from his see of Laon, He was 
also imprisoned and his eyes cruelly put out, A.D. 871, 
Two years later, at the Council of Troyes, he obtained 
access to the pope, who reinstated him, assigned him a 
portion of the episcopal revenues, and permitted him 
even to resume his pontifical functions in part. He died 
about A.D. 880. He wrote many Lefters, etc., which are 
lost; but a few may be found with his life, defence, ete., 
in Labbe, Conci/. tom. vii, and in pects edition of the 
works of Hinemar of Rheims (q. y.). See Clarke, Suc- 
cession of Sacred Literature, vol. it ; Cellot, Vied Hincmar 
de Laon; Biddle, Hist. of the Papacy,i ii, 24-97 ; ; Neander, 
Church Hist. iii, 364; Wetzer und Welte, Kir eb as led. 
v, 208; Ilgen, Zettsch. 7: d. Hist. Theol. 1868, p. 227. 


Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, one of the most 


learned divines of his .ge, was born about A.D, 809, of 
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2 noble family, related to the counts of Toulouse, and 
was educated in the Monastery of St. Denys, near Paris. 
After finishing his studies he was summoned to the 
court of Louis le Debonnaire, to whom he faithfully ad- 
hered, and who employed him, after his restoration, in 
settling the ecclesiastical affairs of the empire; after 
this he retired to his monastery, whence he was again 
summoned into public life by being chosen archbishop 
of Rheims, A.D. 845. On the accession of Lothaire, an 
attempt was made to depose him from his see, without 
success. He was a zealous supporter of the rights of the 
Gallican Church. In 847 the controversy with Gotts- 
chalk (Godeschalcus) (q. v.) about predestination arose, 
and when the case of Gottschalk came before him, he 
drove it on with too great heat, and Gotteschalk by his 
means was condemned and punished with much and 
unjust severity. One of the most important events in 
Hincmar’s life was his controversy in 862 with pope 
Nicholas I, one of the most learned men of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Rothadius, bishop of Soissons, and 
suffragan of Hincmar, deposed a priest of his diocese, 
who appealed to Hincmar as metropolitan, and was or- 
dered by him to be restored to office. Rothadius, who 
resisted this order, was, in consequence, ccndemned and 
excommunicated by the archbishop. He appealed to 
the pope, who at once ordered Hincmar to restore Ro- 
thadius, or to appear at Rome either in person or by his 
representative, to vindicate the sentence. He sent a 
legate to Rome, but refused to restore the deposed bish- 
op; whereupon Nicholas annulled the sentence, and re- 
quired that the cause should have another hearing, and 
this timein Rome. Hincmar, after some demurral, was 
forced to acquiesce. The cause of Rothadius was re- 
examined, and he was acquitted and restored to his see. 
But perhaps more historically interesting is Hincmar’s 
opposition to the temporal power of the medizval papacy. 
See Papacy. Under the successor of Nicholas, Adrian 
II, the succession to the sovereignty of Lorraine on the 
death of king Lothaire was questioned; the pope favor- 
ed the pretensions of the emperor Louis in opposition to 
those of Charles the Bold of France. Adrian addressed 
a mandate to the subjects of Charles and to the nobles 
of Lorraine, accompanied by a menace of the censure 
of the Church. To this Hinemar offered a firm and 
persistent opposition. He was equally firm, ten years 
later, in resisting the undue extension of the royal pre- 
rogative in ecclesiastical affairs. Louis III, in opposi- 
tion to the judgment of the Council of Vienne, wished to 
bestow upon his favorite, Odoacer, the see of Beauvais; 
but Hinemar boldly remonstrated, and fearlessly de- 
nounced the attempt as an unjustifiable usurpation. 
He died A.D. 882. His works consist chiefly of Letters 
about local ecclesiastical affairs, and his treatise De Pra- 
destinatione Dei et libero arbitrio, and small tracts on 
discipline. A former treatise of his, De Preedest., is lost. 
In the controversy with Gottschalk he maintained that 
“God wills the salvation of all men; that some will be 
saved through the gift of divine grace; that others are 
lost, owing to their demerit; Christ suffered for all; 


whoever does not appropriate these sufferings has him- ! 


self to blame.” All his remains are to be found in the 
careful edition of his works edited by Sirmond, Opera, 
duos in tomos digesta, ete. (Paris, 1645, 2 vols. fol.). See 
Noorden, Hinkmar, Erzbischof v. Rheims (Bonn, 1863) ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt.; Mosheim, Ch. History, cent. ix, pt. ii, 
ch. ii, n.52; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 50; Flodo- 
ard, Keclesie Remensis Hist.; Gallia Christiana, ix, 39; 
Mist. litter. de la France, v, 544 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, xxiv, 706 sq.; Neander, History of Dogmas, ii, 
454; Riddle, History of the Papacy, ii; Milman, Lat. 
Christianity, iii, 51 et al; iv, 84; Dlgen, Zettsch. 7: d. Hist. 
Theol. 1859, p. 478; Hefele (Rom. Cath.) in Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, v, 203. 


Hind (TDN, ayalah’, Gen, xlix, 21; 2 Sam. xxii, 
34; Job xxxiy, 1; Psa. xviii, 33; xxix, 9; Cant. 11,73 


iii, 5; Hab. iii, 19; or P25x, aye’leth, Prov. v, 193 Jer. 


Female Deer. 


xiv, 5; “Aijaleth,” Psa. xxii, title), the female of the 
hart or stag, “doe” being the female of the fallow-deer, 
and “roe” being sometimes used for that of the roebuck. 
All the females of the Cervide, with the exception of 
the reindeer, are hornless. See Derr. The hind is fre- 
quently noticed in the poetical parts of Scripture as em- 
blematic of activity (Gen. xlix, 21; 2 Sam, xxii, 34; 
Psa. xviii, 33; Hab. iii, 19), gentleness (Prov. v, 19), fem- 
inine modesty (Cant. ii, 7; iii, 5), earnest longing (Psa. 
xlii, 1), and maternal affection (Jer. xiv, 5). Its shy- 
ness and remoteness from the haunts of men are also 
noticed (Job xxxix, 1), and its timidity, causing it to 
cast its young at the sound of thunder (Psa, xxix, 9). 
The conclusion which some have drawn from the pas- 
sage last quoted, that the hind produces her young with 
great difficulty, is not, in reality, deducible from the 
words, and is expressly contradicted by Job xxxix, 3. 
It may be remarked on Psa. xviii, 33, and Hab. iii, 19, 
where the Lord is said to cause the feet to stand firm 
like those of a hind on high places, that this representa- 
tion is in perfect harmony with the habits of mountain 


stags; but the version of Prov. v, 19, “ Let the wife of . 


thy bosom be as the beloved hind and favorite roe,” 
seems to indicate that here the words are generalized so 
as to include under roe monogamous species of ante~ 
lopes, whose affections and consortship are permanent 
and strong; for stags are polygamous. The Sept. reads 
ais: in Gen. xlix, 21, rendering it oréAeyoe avempmévor, 
“a luxuriant terebinth,” an emendation adopted by Bo- 
chart. Lowth has proposed a similar change in Psa. 
xxix, but in neither case can the emendation be accept- 
ed. Naphtali verified the comparison of himself to a 
“graceful or tall hind” by the events recorded in Judg, 
iv,6-9; v, 18. The inscription of Psa. xxii, “the hind 
of the morning,” probably refers to a tune of that name. 
See AIJELETH, 


Hindostan. See Inp1a. 


Hinds, Samet, bishop of Norwich, was born about 
1798, on the isle of Barbadoes. At an early age he was 
sent to England, and educated at Oxford. In 1822 he 
took orders in the Church of England, and in 1849 he 
was appointed bishop of Norwich. Later, he was made 
vice principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. He died in 
1870. Bishop Hinds wrote The three Temples of the 
true God contrasted (1830; 3d edit. 1857,8vo) :—Inspira- 
tion and Authority of Script. 1831, 8vo) :—Script. and 
the Authorized Version of Script. (1858, 12mo) :—Cate- 
chist's Manual (2d ed. 1855, 12mo) :—Hist. of Christian- 
ity (1829, 1846, 1850, 1853, 2 vols. 8vo), which was orig- 
inally contributed to the Lneyclop. Metropolitana.—Al- 
libone, Dict. of British and American Anthors, 1,850; Va- 
pereau, Dict. des Contemporains, p. 884. 


Hinduism or Hindu religion, the name of the 
variety of creeds derived from Brahmanic sources. It is 
the religion of the East, professed, in some form or an- 
other, by nearly half of the human race (see Max Miille: 
Chips from a German Workshop, i, 23), especially if 
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opment of it. The different sects into which the Hin- 
dus (on the origin of the Hindus, and their gradual 
occupation of India, see Lassen, /nd. Alterth. i, 511 sq. ; 
Miiller, Science of Language, p. 240 sq.; Donaldson, New 
Cratylus, p. 118, 119, 2d-ed.; Hardwick, Christ and other 
Masters, i, 171, 172, 2d ed.) are divided at present are 
of modern origin, and the system of theology taught by 
them differs very much from the religion of their fore- 
fathers. 

I, History.—Ffor brevity’s sake, we will divide Hindu- 
ism into three great periods, the Vedic, Epic, and Puran- 
ic. Our knowledge of the first is derived from the sacred 
books of the Hindus, the Veda (q. v.); that of the sec- 
ond from the epic poem Ramayana, and the great epos 
Mahabharata; and that of the third chiefly from the 
mythological works, the Puranas and Tantras. 

1. The Vedic Period.—According to the hymns of the 
Veda, the Hindus of that period regarded the elements 
of nature as heavenly beings, and worshipped and re- 
vered them as such, Among these were first in order 
Agni, the fire of the sun and lightning; /ndra, the 
bright, cloudless firmament; the Maru/s, or winds; 
Stirya, the sun; Ushas, the dawn; and various kindred 
manifestations of the luminous bodies, and nature in 
general. “They are supplicated to confer temporal 
blessings upon the worshipper, riches, life, posterity— 
the shortsighted vanities of human desire, which con- 
stituted the sum of heathen prayer in all heathen coun- 
tries” (Wilson, Lectures, p. 9,10). The great contrast 
in this particular between heathen and Christian wor- 
shippers has been well commented upon by Stuhr (Re- 
ligions-Systeme d. heidnischen Volker d. Orients, Einleit. 
p- xii). Indeed, it is a fact worthy the notice of philos- 
ophers and of scholars in comparative science of religion 
that only a very small fraction of heathen prayers are 
offered for spiritual or moral benefits (compare Creuzer, 
Symbolik, iv, 162; Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, 
i, 181, 182). “We proclaim eagerly, M/aruts, your an- 
cient greatness, for the sake of inducing your prompt 
appearance, as the indication of (the approach of) the 
showerer of benefits;” or, “ Offer your nutritious viands 
to the great hero (/ndra), who-is pleased by praise, and 
to Vishnu (one of the forms of the sun), the two invin- 
cible deities who ride upon the radiant summit of the 
clouds as upon a well-trained steed. Indra and Vishnu, 
the devout worshipper glorifies the radiant approach of 
you two who are the granters of desires, and who be- 
stow upon the mortal who worships you an immediate- 
ly receivable (reward), through the distribution of that 
fire which is the scatterer (of desired blessings).” Such 
is the strain in which the Hindu of that period ad- 
dressed his gods. Ethical considerations are foreign 
to these religious outbursts of the mind. Sin and 
evil, indeed, are often adverted to, and the gods are 
praised because they destroy sinners and evil-doers ; 
but one would err in associating with these words our 
notions of sin or wrong. A sinner, in these hymns, is 
a man who does not address praises to those elementary 
deities, or who does not gratify them with the oblations 
they receive at the hands of the believer. He is the 
foe, the robber, the damon—in short, the borderer in- 
festing the territory of the “pious” man, who, in his 
turn, injures and kills, but, in adoring Agni, Indra, and 
their kin, is satisfied that he can commit no evil act. 

Neither did the Hindu in that early, period so fre- 
quently evince his consciousness of imperfection by a 
display of animal sacrifices. The Veda contains not a 
single example of human victims for sacrifice. It in- 
forms us that by far the most common offering was the 
fermenting juice of the soma (q. v.) or moon plant, 
which, expressed and fermented, made an exhilarating 
and inebriating beverage, and for this reason, most prc »b- 
ably, was offered to the gods to increase their beneficial 
potency. v 
sap whereby the universe itself is made productive 
but in bringing such an oblation, it is more likely 


, or considered as a devel-| that he was actuated by the hope of gratifying the an- 


In this the Hindu afterwards beheld a vital | 


imal wants of his divinity rather than by the idea of 
deepening his own sense of guilt, or by a desire to com- 
pensate for his own demerit (compare Hardwick, i, 185). 
Besides this, another oblation, mentioned a§ agreeable 
to the gods, and likely to belong to this early period of 
Veda worship, was clarified butter, poured upon the fire, 
ptisre is, however, a class of hymns in the Veda in which 

this distinetive utterance of feeling makes room for 
the language of speculation,” in which “the allegories 
of poetry yield to the mysticism of the reflecting mind, 
and the mysteries of nature becoming more keenly felt, 
the circle of beings which overawe the popular mind 
becomes enlarged” (Chambers, Mncyclopedia, i, 541). 
The objects by which Indra, Agni, and the other deities 
are propitiated now become gods. Thus, for example, 
one whole section of the Rig-Veda, the principal part 
of the Veda (q. v.), is addressed to Soma (see above). 
Still more prominent is the deification of Soma in the 
Sama-Veda (comp. Hardwick, Christ, i, 178, 179; Miil- 
ler, Chips, i, 176). 

But in the worship of these powers of nature there is 
an inclination, at least, if not a real desire, to pay hom- 
age to one higher being that should prove the Creator 
of all perishable and changeable beings. ‘There ensued, 
so to speak, a struggle to reconcile the worship of the 
elementary powers with the idea of one supreme being, 
or to emancipate the inquiry into the principle of crea- 
tion from the elementary religion as found in the oldest 
portion of Vedic poetry. The former of these efforts is 
apparent in the Brahmana of the Veda, the latter in the 
Upanishad (q. v.). In the Brihmanas—a second and 
later class of Vedic hymns—we see the simple and prim- 
itive worship become complex and artificial. A special 
feature is “the tendency to determining the rank of the 
gods, and, as a consequence, to giving prominence to one 
special god amongst the rest; whereas in the old Vedic 
poetry, though we may discover a predilection of the 
poets to bestow more praise, for instance, on Indra andl 
Agni than on other gods, yet we find no intention on 
their part to raise any of them to a supreme rank. 
Thus, in some Brahmanas, /ndra, the god of the firma- 
ment, is endowed with the dignity of aruler of the gods; 
in others, the svn receives the attributes of superiority. 
This is no real solution of the momentous problem hint- 
ed at in some Vedic hymns, but it is a semblance of it. 
There the poet asks ‘whence this varied world arose’— 
here the priest answers that ‘one god is more elevated 
than the rest;’ and he is satisfied with regulating the 
detail of the Soma and animal sacrifice according to the 
rank which he assigns to his deities. A real answer to 
this great question the theologians attempt who explain 
the ‘mysterious doctrine’ held in the utmost reverence 
by all Hindus, and laid down in the writings known 
under the name of Upanishads, which relate not only 
to the process of creation, but to the nature of a su- 
preme being, and its relation to the human soul, In 
the Upanishads, Agni, Indra, Vayu, and the other deities 
of the Vedic hymns, become symbols to assist the mind 
in its attempt to understand the true nature of one ab- 
solute being, and the manner in which it manifests it- 
self in its worldly form. The human scul itself is of 
the same nature as this supreme or great soul: its ulti- 
mate destination is that of becoming reunited with the 
supreme soul, and the means of attaining that end is not 
the performance of sacrificial rites, but the comprehen- 
sion of its own self and of the great soul. The doctrine 
which at a later period became the foundation of the 
ereed of the educated—the doctrine that the supreme 
soul, or Brahm, is the only reality, and that the world 
has a claim to notice only in so far as it emanated 
from this being, is already clearly laid down in these 
Upanishads, though the language in which it is ex- 
pressed still adapts itself to the legendary and allegor- 
ical style that characterizes the Brahmanic portion of 
the Vedas. The Upanishads became thus the basis of the 
enlightened faith of India. They are not a system of 
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philosophy, but they contain all the germs whence the 
‘three great systems of Hindu philosophy arose; and 
like the latter, while revealing the struggle of the Hindu 
mind to reach the comprehension of one supreme being, 
they advance sufficiently far to express their belief in 
such a being, but at the same time acknowledge the in- 
ability of the human mind to comprehend its essence” 
(Chambers, Encyclopedia). See UPANISHAD. 

The Veda also teaches the two ideas so contradictory 
to the human understanding, and yet so easily recon- 
ciled in every human heart: God has established the 
eternal laws of right and wrong; he punishes sin and re- 
wards virtue; and yet the same God is willing to for- 
give; just, yet merciful; a judge, and yet a father (M iil- 
ler, i, 38). But there is no trace, at least not in the 
Veda, of metempsychosis, which has generally been sup- 
posed to be a distinguishing feature of the Indian relig- 
ion, especially of the Vedic period. “ Instead of this, 
we find what is really the sine qua non of all real relig- 
ion, a belief in immortality, and in personal immortality 
. . . . passages wherein immortality of the soul, personal 
immortality, and personal responsibility after death are 
clearly proclaimed” (Miiller,i,45). Professor Roth (Jowr- 
naé of the German Oriental Society, iv, 427) says that 
we find in the Veda “beautiful conceptions of an im- 
mortality expressed in unadorned language with child- 
like conviction. If it were necessary, we might find 
here the most powerful weapons against the view which 
has lately been revived and proclaimed as new, that Per- 
sia was the only birthplace of the idea of immortality, 
and that even the nations of Europe had derived it from 
that quarter—as if the religious spirit of every gifted 
race was not able to arrive at it by its own strength.” 
We find also in the Veda vague allusions to a place of 
punishment for the wicked. “In one verse it is said 
that the dead are rewarded for their good deeds; that 
they leave or cast off all evil, and, glorified, take their new 
bodies... . A pit is mentioned into which the lawless 
are said to be hurled down, and into which Indra easts 
those who offer no sacrifices. . . . In one passage we read 
that ‘those who break the commandments of Varuna, 
and who speak lies, are born for that deep place’ ” (Miil- 
ler, i, 47; comp. Dr. Muir, Yama, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, p. 10). 

2. “The Epic period of Hinduism is marked by a simi- 
lar development of the same creeds, the general features 
of which we have traced in the Vedic writings. The pop- 
ular creed strives to find a centre round which to group 
its imaginary gods, whereas the philosophical creed 
finds its expression in the groundworks of the Sankhya, 
Nydya, and Vedanta systems of philosophy. In the for- 
mer, we find two gods in particular who are rising to 
the highest rank, Vishnu and Siva; for as to Brahman 
(the masculine form of Brahm), though he was looked 
upon now and then as superior to both, he gradually 
disappears, and becomes merged into the philosophical 
Brahma (the neuter form of the same word), which is a 
further evolution of the great soul of the Upanishads. 
In the Rémdyana, the superiority of Vishnu is admitted 
without dispute; in the great epos, the Mahdbharata, 
however, which, unlike the former epos, is the product of 
successive ages, there is an apparent rivalry between the 
claims of Vishnu and Siva to occupy the highest rank 
in the pantheon; but Sanscrit philology will first have 
to unrayel the chronological position of the various por- 
tions of this work, to lay bare its groundwork, and to 
show the gradual additions it received, before it will be 
able to determine the successive formation of the legends 
which are the basis of classical Hindu mythology. Yet 
so much seems to be clear even already, that there is a 
predilection during this Epic period for the supremacy 
of Vishnu, and that the policy of incorporating rather 
than combating antagonistic creeds led more to a quiet 
admission than to a warm support of Siva’s claims to 
the highest rank.” For the character of these gods, and 
their relation to the Vedic and the Epic period, see be- 
low. “ We will point, however, to one remarkable myth, 
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ing the Epic period. In the Vedic hymns, the immor. 


tality of the gods is never matter of doubt; most of the 
elementary beings are invoked and described as ever-— 


lasting, as liable neither to decay nor death. The offer- 
ings they receive may add to their comfort and strength; 
they may invigorate them, but it is nowhere stated that 
they are indispensable for their existence. It is, on the 


contrary, the pious sacrificer himself who, through his” 


offerings, secures to himself long life, and, as it is some- 
times hyperbolically called, immortality. The same no- 


tion also prevails throughout the oldest Brahmanas. It 


is only in the latest work of this class, the Satepatha- 
Bréhmana, and more especially in the Epic poems, that 
we find the inferior gods as mortal in the beginning, and 
as becoming immortal through exterior agency. In the 
Satapatha-Brahmana, the juice of the soma plant, of- 
fered by the worshipper, or at another time clarified but- 
ter, or even animal sacrifices, impart to them this im- 
mortality. At the Epic period, Vishnu teaches them 
how to obtain the Amrita, or beverage of immortality, 
without which they would go to destruction; and this 
epic Amrita itself is merely a compound, increased by 
imagination, of the various substances which in the Ve- 
dic writings are called or likened to Amrita, i. e. a ‘sub- 
stance that frees from death.’ It is obvious, therefore, 
that gods like these could not strike root in the religious 
mind of the nation. We must look upon them more as 
the gods of poetry than of real life; nor do we find that 
they enjoyed any of the worship which was allotted to 
the two principal gods, Vishnu and Siva.” 

“The philosophical creed of this period adds little to 
the fundamental notions contained in the Upanishads, 
but it frees itself from the legendary dross which still 
imparts to those works a deep tinge of mysticism. On 
the other hand, it conceives and develops the notion 
that the union of the individual soul with the supreme 
spirit may be aided by penances, such as peculiar modes 
of breathing, particular postures, protracted fasting, and 
the like; in short, by those practices which are system- 
atized by the Yoga doctrine. The most remarkable 
Epie work which inculcates this doctrine is the cele- 
brated poem Bhagavadgita, which has been wrongly 
considered by European writers as a pure Sankliya work, 
whereas Sankara, the great Hindu theologian, who 
commented on it, and other native commentators after 
him, have proved that it is founded on the Yoga belief. 
The doctrine of the reunion of the individual soul with 
the supreme soul was necessarily founded on the as- 
sumption that the former must have become free from 
all guilt affecting its purity before it can be remerged 
into the source whence it proceeded; and since one hu- 
man life is apparently too short for enabling the soul to 
attain its accomplishment, the Hindu mind concluded 
that the soul, after the death of its temporary owner, 
had to be born again, in order to complete the work it 
had left undone in its previous existence, and that it 
must submit to the same fate until its task is fulfilled. 
This is the doctrine of metempsychosis, which, in the ab- 
sence of-a belief in grace, is a logical consequence of a 
system that holds the human soul to be of the same na- 
ture as that of an absolute God.” This doctrine, as we 
have already stated, is foreign to the Vedic period. It 
is found in some of the Upanishads, but its fantastical 
development belongs decidedly to the Epic time, where 
it pervades the legends, and affects the social life of the 
nation. See Mrerempsycnosis; CaBaua, III, 3. 

3. “The Puranic period of Hinduism is the period of 
its decline, so far as the popular creed is concerned. Its 
pantheon is nominally the same as that of the Epic pe- 
riod. The triads of principal Hindu gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, remain still at the head of its imag- 
inary gods; but whereas the Epic time is generally 
characterized by a friendly harmony between the high- 
e1 occupants of the divine spheres, the Puranic period 
shows discord and destruction. The popular adoration 
has turned away from Brahma to Vishnu and Siva, whe 


one remain to co th each other for the highest 
ank in the minds of their worshippers. ‘The elementary 
principle which originally inhered in these deities is thus 
completely lost sight of by the followers of the Puranas. 
The legends of the Epic poems relating to these gods 
become amplified and distorted, according to the secta- 
rian tendencies of the masses; and the divine element 
which still distinguishes these gods in the Raimiyana 
and Mahabharata is now more and more mixed up with 
worldly concerns and intersected by historical events, 
disfigured in their turn to suit individual interests. Of 
the ideas implied by the Vedie rites, scarcely a trace is 
visible in the Purfinas and Tantras, which are the text- 
books of this creed. In short, the unbridled imagina- 
tion which pervades these works is neither pleasing 
from a poetical, nor elevating from a philosophical point 
of view. Some Puranas, it is true—for instance, the 
Bhagavata—form in some sense an exception to this 
aberration of original Hinduism; but they are a com- 
promise between the popular and the Vedanta creed, 
which is henceforward chiefly the creed of the educated 
and intelligent. They do not affect the worship of the 
masses as practised by the various sects; and this wor- 
ship itself, whether harmless, as with the worshippers 
of Vishnu, or offensive, as with the adorers of Siva and 
his wife Durga, is but an empty ceremonial, which, 
here and there, may remind one of the symbolical wor- 
ship of the Vedic Hindu, but, as a whole, has no con- 
nection whatever with the Vedic scriptures, on which 
it affects to rest. It is this creed which, with further 
deteriorations, caused by the lapse of centuries, is still 
the main religion of the masses in India. The opinion 
these entertain, that it is countenanced by the ritual, 
as well as by the theological portion of the Veda, is the 
redeeming feature of their belief; for, as nothing is ea- 
sier than to disabuse their mind on this score by reviv- 
ing the study of their ancient and sacred language, and 
by enabling them to read again their oldest and most 
sacred books, it may be hoped that a proper education 
of the people in this respect, by learned and enlightened 
natives, will remove many of the existing errors, which, 
if they continued, must inevitably lead to a further, and, 
ultimately, total degeneration of the Hindu race. 

“The philosophical creed of this period, and the creed 
which is still preserved by the educated classes, is that 
derived from the tenets of the Vedanta philosophy. It 
is based on the belief of one supreme being, which im- 
agination and speculation endeavor to invest with all 
the perfections conceivable by the human mind, but the 
true nature of which is nevertheless declared to be be- 
yond the reach of thought, and which, on this ground, 
is defined as not possessing any of the qualities by which 
the human mind is able to comprehend intellectual or 
material entity” (Chambers). See VepAnra. 

IL. Deities.It has been stated above that the original 
worship of the Hindus appears to have been addressed 
to the elements. The heavens, the sun, the moon, fire, 
the air, the earth, and spirits are the objects most fre- 
quently addressed. In fact, the deities invoked appear 
to be as numerous as the prayers addressed to them. 

“Tt would be impossible to give any account of the 
numerous inferior deities, whose number is said to 
amount to 330,000,000. The most important are the 
Lokapalas, that is, ‘guardians of the world,’ who are 
the eight gods next in rank to the Triad: 1. Indra, the 
god of the heavens; 2. Agni, the god of fire; 3. Yama, 
_ the god of hell; 4. Surya, the god of the sun; 5. Varu- 
na, the god of water; 6. Purana, the god of the wind; 
7. Kuvera, the god of wealth; 8. Soma, or Chandra, the 
god of the moon. Many other deities were afterwards 
included in the list;” among them, Ganesa, god of wis- 
dom and science; Kamas, god of love; Ganga, goddess 
of the river Ganges; Naradas, messenger of the gods, 
ete. Each of the gods besides has his legal spouse. 
The most important among these goddesses are Saras- 
wati, wife of Brahma, goddess of eloquence, the protect- 
or of arts and sciences, and particularly of music, where- 


fore the vina, or lute, is her attributes Sri, Laksehmi, 
ete., wife of Vishnu, dispenser of blessings. But the 


‘most important of all is Siva’s female partner, Durga, 
Kali, or Calee, goddess of evil and destruction, whose 
worship is by far the most extensive, Aside from these, 
there is yet a multitude of inferior gods, demigods, etc., 
the principal of which are the seven or ten Brahmadi- 
kas or Rishis (seers), the most important of whom is 
Dakshas, with Diti and Aditi for wives; from Diti come 
the Daityas or Asuras, the demons (of destruction), 
but from Aditi the Suras or Devas (i, e. gods). The 
Gandharvas are the musicians and dancers of heaven; 
the Apsarasas, the heayenly nymphs; the Yakshas, 
the keepers of treasures in the mountains; the Raksha- 
sas, the enemies of mankind and of all good. The earth 
is, besides, inhabited by a multitude of evil spirits. “The 
existence of the three worlds (of the gods, the earth, 
and the lower world) is not considered eternal; it is to 
be destroyed by Kala, the god of time, who, in regard 
to this act, is called Mahapralaya, or the great end. 
Some animals also are the objects of religious adoration 
or fear, particularly the bull; also the snakes, whose 
connection with the demigods brought forth the mon- 
keys, which are the objects of superstitious dread. 
Among the birds the Ganada is the most honored, and 
the Banian among trees. 

Ill. Luter Sects.—The worship of these gods, as well 
as of numerous others, which was once very popular in 
Hindustan, has almost disappeared in consequence of 
| the exclusive worship which is paid to Vishnu, Siva, 
Kali, or Sakti, and a few other deities, by the religious 
sects of the present day. Each sect maintains that the 
god it worships unites in his person all the attributes of 
the deity. Few Brahmins of learning, however, will 
acknowledge themselves to belong to any of the popu- 
lar divisions of the Hindu faith; they acknowledge the 
Vedas, Puranas, and Tantras as the only orthodox rit- 
ual, and regard all practices not derived from these 
sources as irregular and profane. The following is a 
list of the principal sects : 

(1.) Vaishnavas, who worship Vishnu, or, rather, 2a- 
ma, Krishna, and other heroes connected with the in- 
carnation of that deity. This sect is distinguished 
generally by an abstinence from animal food, and by a 
worship less cruel than that of the Saivas (2). They 
are divided into numerous sects, which often agree only 
in maintaining that Vishnu is Brahma, that is, Deity. 
One of the most important of the Vaishnava sects is the 
Kabir Panthis, founded by Kabir in the 15th century. 
Kabir assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, 
and ridiculed the learning of the Pundits and the doc- 
trines of the Shastra. His doctrines have had great in- 
fluence. His followers are included among the Vaish- 
nayas because they pay more respect to Vishnu than to 
any other deity; but it is no part of their faith to wor- 
ship any Hindu deity, or to observe any of the rites of 
the Hindu religion. 

(2.) Saivas, who worship Siva, and are more numer- 
ous than any other sect. The mark by which they are 
distinguished is three horizontal lines on the forehead, 
drawn in ashes, obtained from the hearth on which a 
sacred fire is kept; while that of the Vaishnayas con- 
sists in perpendicular lines, of which the number differs 
according to the sect tu which the individual belongs. 
“ Sivaism recalls the ancient religion of nature, and the 
gross dualism of Pheenicia” (Pressensé, Religions before 
Christ, p. 58). 

(3.) Suktas. The Hindu mythology has personified 
the abstract and active powers of the divinity, and has 
ascribed sexes to these personages. The Sakti, or ac- 
tive power of God, is female, and is considered the con- 
sort of the abstract attribute. The Saktas, who may 
perhaps be regarded as only a subdivision of the Saivas, 
worship the Sakti of Siva, and are not very numerous. 

(4.) Sauras, the worshippers of Surya, the sun. 

(5.) Ganapatyas, the worshippers of Ganesa, the god 
of wisdom, 
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union (Yoga) with God as the highest aim of man; this. ; ma 
doctrine is further developed in the philosophy of the — 


The Sauras and Ganapatyas are not very numerous, 
The religious sects of India are divided into two classes, 
which may be called clerical and lay. The priests may 
also be divided into two classes, the monastic and secu- 
lar clergy, the majority belonging to the monastic or- 
der, since the preference is usually given by laymen to 
teachers who lead an ascetic life. 

The sects which have already been enumerated pro- 
fess to follow the authority of the Veda, but there are 
other sects which disavow its authority, and are there- 
fore regarded as forming no part of the Hindu Church. 
The most important of these are the Buddhists, the Jainas 
(q. v.), and the Sikhs. The Buddhists have long since 
been expelled from Hindustan, but it is evident that 
they were once very numerous in all parts of the coun- 
try. See Buppuism. The sect of the Sikhs was found- 
ed by Nanak Shah about A.D. 1500. Their present faith 
is a creed of pure deism, grounded on the most sublime 
general truths; blended with the belief of all the absurd- 
ities of Hindu mythology and the fables of Mohamme- 
danism (Malcolm). They despise the Hindus and hate 
the Mussulman, and do not recognise the distinction of 
caste. They also reject the authority of the Veda, the 
Puranas, and all other religious books of the Hindus; 
eat all kinds of flesh except that of cows; willingly admit 
proselytes from every caste; and consider the profession 
of arms the religious duty of every individual. An in- 
teresting account of this sect is given in Malcolm’s Sketch 
of the Sikhs.—A siatic Researches, xi, 197-292 ; Cunning- 
ham, Sikhs. For the distinctions of caste, see INpIA. 

IV. Doctrines and Worship.—as already intimated, a 
broad distinction exists between the religion of the peo- 
ple and that of the learned. The popular religion is a 
debased polytheism, without unity of belief or worship. 
The people believe that the performance of certain forms 
is the only and sure means of salvation, and that those 
who observe these things will, at a fixed time after death, 
be admitted into the joys of paradise, The religion of the 
learned class, on the other hand, professes to rest upon 
pure contemplation; its theory of the universe is panthe- 
istic; and religious observances, apart from absorption of 
mind in the universal mind, are of no value. The daily 
duties of the Brahmin consist of five religious occupa- 
tions, considered as five sacraments: the study of the Ve- 
da (brahma-jagnas, or ahuta, i. e. not offered); offering 
for the progress of the honor of the gods (huta, i. e. offer- 
ed); entertaining the fire of the dead (s7adda) in honor 
of the manes (présita); offering of the Bali in honor of 
the spirits (prahuta), and of hospitality, in honor of 
mankind (braéhmja-huta). Offerings and prayers for all 
possible objects follow each other from morning till 
night. Prayer is recommended by the Veda for every 
occasion. The number of ablutions the Hindus consid- 
er as obligatory is immense; near eyery temple a pond 
is provided for that purpose; but the most sanctifying 
ablutions are those performed in the Ganges, particular- 
ly at the five points where it unites with other streams, 
The holiest of all, according to the popular belief of the 
Hindus, is Allahabad, where, besides the Jumna, the Sa- 
rasvati also unites with the Ganges. The most impor- 
tant act of worship consists partly of bloody sacrifices. 
The principal among these is that of A svamedha, or sac- 
rifice of horses. Bloody sacrifices are mostly made to 
Siva and Kali, whilst the offerings to Vishnu are gener- 
ally of water, oil, butter, fruit, flowers, etc. All sins of 
commission or of omission can be effaced by penances 
described in the laws, and provided for every caste and 
every case; a thorough fast of twelve days’ duration 
(Pavaka) cancels all sins. The prescribed penances 
must be observed if the sinner desires to avoid the pen- 
alty of his sin in a new form of existence. There are 
therefore a great number of penitents and hermits in 
India, who seek merit by the renunciation of all enjoy- 
rnent, and the mortification of the flesh. In fact. East- 
ern monachisim is, in many respects, the type ef that of 
the Romish Church. See Monacutsm. 

The gnosis of the learned Hindus consists in regarding 
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Veda. The liberation following death is twofold, Such 
souls as have arrived at high perfection are admitted 
into the Brahmic heavens (Sverga), where they enjoy 
much higher happiness than in the paradise of the In- 
dra, but after a time they are sent back again to under- 
go another period of probation. But when man has by 
contemplation identified himself with the divinity, or 
Nirvana, his soul enters into, and becomes part of the 
immense soul (Atma), and enjoys everlasting felicity, 
not having to assume any new form of existence. Those 
who aim at reaching this unity with the divinity are 
called Yogi, An essential means of arriving at this re- 
sult is found in the penances or Tapas. On certain oc- 
casions (feasts) all the practices of the religion are uni- 
ted, sacrifices, offerings, prayers, etc. There are eighteen 
such feasts considered obligatory. The feast of Halt, or 
Holaka, is the oldest and most important. The Vais- 
vadera is the offering to all gods. It consists, as has 
already been stated in our treatment of the Vedic pe- 
riod, in throwing melted butter (ghee) on the flame of 


the sacred fire, which must be carefully kept burning. - 


The Brahmins must offer it every morning and evening, 
first to the god of fire and the moon, then to all the oth- 
er gods and goddesses. Each particular feast presents 
some peculiarities, and they are differently observed in 
the various localities. Aside from these general feasts, 
each important pagoda has some special ones. The 


most important are those of Jaggernaut, Benares, Guja, ~ 


Allahabad, Tripety, Dvaraka, Somnauth, Ramisseran, the 
sea Manasarovara, Gangotri, Omerkuntuk, Trimbuck- 
Nasser, Pervuttum, Parkur, Mathura, and Bindrabund. 

V. Images, Temples, ete.—The Hindus have images of 
their gods, but they are of a grotesque or fantastic kind ; 
some are represented with heads of animals (as Ganesa), 
others with superabundant limbs (as B7ahma, with four 
arms), or disfigured, ete. Antiquity was more sparing 
in this line, but afterwards the arts of India were applied 
to the production of innumerable monstrosities. The 
lower orders of divinities are often represented under 
the form of animals (thus Hanuman is represented as an 
ape, Mundi as a bull, ete.), and are generally considered 
as the steeds of the higher deities. These images of 
the gods are placed in the temples, which originally 
were grottoes; they now are pagodas, built in the shape 
of a pyramid, ornamented with columns, statues, and 
symbolic figures; they are divided into courts by means 
of colonnades, surrounded by high walls, and by the hab- 
itations of the priests. In the vestibule there is always 
an image of some inferior deity confronting the wor- 
shipper as he enters. Admission into these courts is 
only granted to the Kshatiriyas and the Vaisyas; the 
interior of the pagoda is reserved for the Brahmins or 
priests, which, in each pagoda, are under the command 
of a head Brahmin, who admits as many assistants as 
the income of the pagoda will permit. In some of the 
temples there are as many as 3000 Brahmins. Their 
priestly duties consist in offering sacrifices and reading 
the Veda. The worship is accompanied by songs and 
dances from the two higher classes of dancing girls, the 
Devadasis and the Natakas. 

VI. Literature.—See Moor, Hindu Pantheon (London, 
1810); Coleman, Mythol.of Hindus (1832); Rhode, Ueber 
relig. Bildung, der Hindu (Lypz. 1827, 2 vols.) ; Wilson, Re- 
lig. Sects of the Hindoos (As. Res. xvi and xvii); Ess.and a 
Lect. on the Relig. of the Hind. (2 vols. 8vo) ; Vishnu Pu- 
rana, or Syst. of Hin. Mythol. (4 vols. 8vo) ; Colebrooke, 
Miscell. Essays (Lond. 1837, 2 vols.); Relig. and Philos. 
of the Hindoos (Lond. 1858, 8vo); Small, Hdbk. of San- 
skrit Lit, (Lond, 1869, 12mo) ; Wheeler, History of India 
(vel. 1, Vedic period and the Mahabharata; yol. ii, the 
Ramyana, the Brahm, period, Lond. 1869, 8vyo); Wuttke, 
Gesch, d. Heidenthums (2d ed. Berl. 1855, 2 vols.) ; We- 
ber, Akadem, Vorles. ti. Ind. Literaturgesch. (Berl. 1852) : 
Ind. Stud. (Berl, 1849-58, 1-4 vols.) ; Ind. Shizzen (Berl. 
1857); Miller, On the Literat. of the Vedas (Lond, 1849, 
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2 vols.) ; Chips from a German Workshop (N. Y. 1870, 2 


vols, 12mo); Hardwick, Christ and other Masters (2d ed. 
Lond, 1863, 2 vols. 12mo) ; Scholten, Gesch. d. Religion u. 
Philos, (Elberf. 1868, 8vo) ; Wrightson, Introd. Treatise 
on Sanskrit Hagiographa, or the Sacred Literat. of the 
TTindus (2 parts, 12mo) ; Corkman’s Pressensé, Religions 
before Christ, p. 44 sq.; Barlow, Ess. on Symbolism (Lond. 
12mo), ch. iv and viii; Williams, /nd. Epic Poet. (Lond. 
8vo); Pierer, Univ.-Lex. viii; Chambers, Cyclop. v, 540 
sq.; Revue d. deux Mondes, Jan.1858; N. Am. Rev. April 
1858, p. 435. A clear and concise statement of the re- 
ligion of India is given by Arthur, Mission to the My- 
sore, ch. ix (Lond. 1847,12mo0). For /ndia as a Mission- 
Jield (by the Rey. T. J. Scott), see Methodist Quart. Rev. 
Jan. 1869, p. 30; Biblioth. Sacra, Apr. 1852, art. i. See 
also Buppuism; BrauMma; Inpra. (J. H.W.) 

Hindu Literature. See Saxskrir LireraTurRE. 

Hindu Philosophy is divided into six systems or 
sustra, namely, the Nydya, Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mimdnsa, and Vedanta. The Sankhya and Yoga agree 
in all essentials, except that the former is atheistic and 
the latter theistic. The systems generally unite on cer- 
tain points: 1. The Mimansa excepted, their end is to 
inculcate expedients for “salvation,” which is deliver- 
ance from “bondage.” 2. The soul, though distinct from 
the mind, the senses, and the body, yet identifies itself 
with them. As a consequence of this delusion, it con- 
ceives the thought of ownership in itself and others, and 
supposes that it receives pleasure and pain through the 
body. As a farther consequence, it engages in good and 
evil works, which have merit or demerit. As this merit 
or demerit must be awarded, the soul must pass to Ely- 
sium or Hell, and repeatedly be born and die. This is 
bondage caused by ignorance, from which, when the soul 
is delivered, it gains absorption into the deity. 3. Asa 
consequence of the foregoing, good deeds and their re- 
ward are only a less curse than their opposites, and are 
to be deprecated, as they compel the soul till the award 
is experienced to abide in the body of a god, or a man, 
or other superior being. 4. Release from transmigration 
can only be had through “right apprehension,” which 
consists, of course, in the recognition by the soul of it- 
self as distinct from the mind and all else. To gain 
this “right apprehension” one must study the Shastras; 
and, in order to clearness of intellect and heart for this 
work, such good works as sacrifices, alms, pilgrimages, 
repetitions of sacred words, and the like, are to be per- 
formed, but without desire for reward. 5. They all 
maintain that the soul has existed from everlasting, and 
that it is exempt from liability to extinction, though it 
may be again and again invested with a corporeal body. 
6. All the systematists teach the eternity of matter. 7. 

They all receive the words of the Veda as unquestionable 
authority. See Refutation of Hindu Systems, by N. Gore 
(Caleutta, 1862); Aphorisms of the Yoga, Sankhya, ete. 
(Allahabad, India, 1864). (J. T. G.) 

Hindus, Mopery, a term recently used to desig- 
nate a class of Hindu reformers, who call themselves 
Brahmists, and represent a school of thought which 
originated fifty or sixty ago with Rammohun Roy, who 
undertook to reform Hinduism on the basis of the Veda 
alone, the religion of which he held to be a pure theism. 
In 1846 they became dissatisfied with the Veda, and 
adopted Intuitionalism. They have planted societies 
throughout Bengal, Madras, the North-west Provinces, 
the Punjab, and Bombay. They ignore idol worship, 
caste, metempsychosis, and all Brahminical ceremonies. 
The Tuttu Bodheney Press, of Calcutta, has issued a great 
number of their publications (see Dr. Duff, in Christian 
Work for 1862; Foreign Missions, by Dr. Anderson). 
See Rammonun Roy. (J.T. G.) 

Hindustan. See Iyp1A. 

Hinge (77%, ¢sir, that upon which a door revolves, 
Prov. xxvi, 14; also the pangs of childbirth, Isa. xiii, 8, 
ete.; also a messenger, Proy. xiii, 17, ete. ; MB, pdth, lit. 
an interstice, put. for pudenda muliebra, Isa. ili, 17; fig, 


- oe 
HINNOM 
Jemale hinges, i. e. the eyes or parts with sockets, 1 
Kings vii, 50). “ Doors in the East turn rather on piy- 
ots than what we term hinges. ‘They were sometimes 
of metal, but generally of the same material as the door 
itselr, and worked in sockets above and below in the 
door-frame. As the weight of the door rests on the 
lower piyot, it opens with much less ease than one moy- 
ing on hinges, particularly when the lower socket be- 
comes worn by the weight and friction.”—Pict. Bible, 
note on Proy, xxvi,14. “In Syria, and especially the 
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Ancient Egyptian Door-hinges. (from the British Mu- 


seum.) 


Hauran, there are many ancient doors consisting of 
stone slabs with pivots carved out of the same piece, in- 
serted in sockets above and below, and fixed during the 
building of the house. The allusion in Proy. xxvi, 14 
is thus clearly explained. The hinges mentioned in 1 
Kings vii, 50, were probably of the Egyptian kind, 
attached to the upper and lower sides of the door 
(Buckingham, Arab Tribes, p. 177; Porter, Damascus, 
ii, 22, 192; Maundrell, Early Travels, p. 447, 448 
[Bohn]; Shaw, Travels, p. 210; Lord Lindsay, Letters, 
p- 292; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. abridgm. TLD) uence 
Door. 

Hinman, CuarK F., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Kortright, Delaware Co., N. Y., 
Aug.3,1819. He graduated at the Wesleyan University 
in 1839, and spent several years in teaching, at one time 
as principal of Newbury Seminary, Vt. In 1849 he was 
elected principal of the Wesleyan Seminary at Albion, 
Michigan, and early in 1853 president of the North- 
western University. In this position he devoted his 
whole energy to the work of putting that institution on 
a proper footing, and his labors in its behalf exhausted 
his strength and broke his constitution completely. Yet 
he refused to suspend his exertions until a pending list 
of engagements was fulfilled, and while thus employed 
he was prostrated at Troy, N. Y., and died on the 21st 
of October, 1854. Dr. Hinman distinguished himself in 
every relation of life, from boyhood to his death, by ca- 
pacity, energy, and piety. He was a good scholar, an 
earnest and eloquent preacher, and a very successful ed- 
ucator of youth. His early death was a great loss to 
the cause of Christian education in America.—Sprague, 
Annals of the American Pulpit, vii, 817. 

Hin’nom (Heb. Hinnom’, 025, for BEM, gracious, or 
for 239M, abundant), or, rather, Ben-Hryxom (03975 
son of Hinnom; Sept. vide “Evv6; also inthe plur, “sons 
of Hinnom”), an unknown person (prob. one of the orig- 
inal Jebusites), whose name (perh. as resident) was given 
to the valley (“Valley of Hinnom,” otherwise called 
“the valley of the son” or “children of Hinnom,” ~74 
nr, or "f Siaaay 0D yee Naa variously rendered by 
the Sept. pdpayé Evi, or viod "Evvop, or Davévya, 
Josh. xviii, 16; év yp Bevévvou, 2 Chron. xxviii, 3; 
xxxiii, 6; 70 woludvdoiy vidy réy TEKYWY aiTuY, 
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HINNOM 


Jer, xix, 2, 6), a deep and narrow ravine, with steep, 
rocky sides, on the southerly side of Jerusalem, separa- 
ting Mount Zion on the south from the “ Hill of Evil 
Counsel,” and the sloping, rocky plateau of the “plain 
of Rephaim’” on the north, taking its name, according to 
Stanley, from “some ancient hero, the son of Hinnom,” 
having encamped in it (S. and Pal. p. 172). The earli- 
est mention of the valley of Hinnom in the sacred writ- 
ings is in Josh. xv, 8, where the boundary-line between 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin is described with mi- 
nute topographical accuracy, as passing along the bed 
of the ravine from En-Rogel to the toy of the mountain 
“that lieth before the valley westward,” at the north 
end of the plain of Rephaim. It is described in Josh. 
xviii, 16 as on the south side of Jebusi, that is, Mount 
Zion, on which the ancient stronghold of the Jebusites 
stood. The valley obtained wide notoriety as the scene 
of the barbarous rites of Molech and Chemosh, first in- 
troduced by Solomon, who built “a high place for Che- 
mosh, the abomination of Moab, in the hill that is be- 
fore Jerusalem (Olivet); and for Molech, the abomina- 
tion of the children of Ammon” (1 Kings xi, 7). The 
inhuman rites were continued by the idolatrous kings 
of Judah, A monster idol of brass was erected in the 
opening of the valley, facing the steep side of Olivet, 
and there the infatuated inhabitants of Jerusalem burnt 
their sons and their daughters in the fire—casting them, 
it is said, into the red-hot arms of the idol (Jer. vii, 31; 
2 Chron. xxviii, 3; xxxiii,6). No spot could have been 
selected near the Holy City so well fitted for the perpe- 
tration of these horrid cruelties: the deep, retired glen, 
shut in by rugged cliffs, and the bleak mountain sides 
rising over all. The worship of Molech was abolished 
by Josiah, and the place dedicated to him was defiled 
by being strewn with human bones: “ He defiled To- 
pheth, which is in the valley of the children of Hinnom, 
that no man might make his son or his daughter pass 
through the fire to Molech . . . and he brake in pieces 
the images, and cut down their groves, and filled their 
places with the bones of men” (2 Kings xxiii, 10, 14). 
The place thus became ceremonially unclean; no Jew 
could enter it (2 Chron. xxxiy, 4,5). From this time 
it appears to have become the common cesspool of the 
city, into which its sewage was conducted, to be carried 
off by the waters of the Kidron, as well as a laystall, 
where all its solid filth was collected. It was afterwards 
a public cemetery [see ACELDAMA], and the traveller 
who now stands in the bottom of this valley and looks up 
at the multitude of tombs in the cliffs above and around 
him, thickly dotting the side of Olivet, will be able to 
see with what wondrous accuracy the curse of Jeremi- 
ah has been fulfilled: “Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that it shall no more be called Tophet, nor 
The Valley of the Son of Hinnom, but The Valley of 
Slaughter; for they shall bury in Tophet till there be 
no more place” (vii, 32). We learn from Josephus that 
the last terrible struggle between the Jews and Romans 
took place here (War, vi, 8, 5); and here, too, it ap- 
pears the dead bodies were thrown out of the city after 
the siege (v, 12,7). The inhuman rites anciently prac- 
tised in the valley of Hinnom caused the latter Jews to 
regard it with feelings of horror and detestation. The 
Rabbins suppose it to be the gate of hell (Lightfoot, 
Opera, ii, 286); and the Jews applied the name given 
to the valley in some passages of the Sept. Déevyva, to 
the place of eternal torment. Hence we find in Matt. 
v, 22, “ Whosoever shall say, thou fool, shall be in dan- 
ger of rTyyv yéevvay Tov mupdc—the Gehenna of fire.” 
The word is formed from the Hebrew B27 NS, “ Val- 
ley of Hinnom.” See Het. The valley was also call- 
ed Topnern (2 Kings xxiii, 10; Isa, xxx, 33; Jer. vii, 
31), either from MDM, “spittle,” and it would hence 
mean “a place to spit upon,” or from MON, “place of 
burning.” See Torpner. 

Most commentators follow Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and 
others, in asserting that perpetual fires were kept up for 
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the consumption of bodies of criminals, carcases of ar 
mals, and whatever else was combustible; but the rai 
binical authorities usually brought forward in support o: 
this idea appear insufficient, and Robinson declares (i, 
274) that “there is no evidence of any other fires than 


those of Molech having been kept up in this valley,” re- _ 


ferring to Rosenmiiller, Biblisch. Geogr. II, i, 156, 164. 
For the more ordinary view, see Hengstenberg, Christol. 


ii, 454; iv,41; Keil on Kings ii, 147, Clark’s edit.; and— 


comp, Isa. xxx, 33; lxvi, 24, See Morocu. It is call- 
ed, Jer. ii, 23, “the valley,” wav’ ¢Eoyhv, and perhaps 
“the valley of dead bodies,” xxi, 40, and “the valley of 
vision,” Isa. xxii, 1, 5 (Stanley, 8. and P. p. 172, 482). 
The name by which it is now known is (in ignorance of 
the meaning of the initial syllable) Wady Jehennam, or 


Wady er-Rubéb (Williams, Holy City, i, 56, Supplem.), — 


though in Mohammedan traditions the name Gehenna 
is applied to the Valley of Kedron (Ibn Batutah, 12, 4; 
Stanley, wt sup.). See GEHENNA. 

The valley commences in a broad sloping basin to the 
west of the city, south of the Jaffa road (extending near- 
ly to the brow of the great wady on the west), in the cen- 
tre of which, 700 yards from the Jaffa gate, is the large 
reservoir, supposed to be the “upper pool,” or “Gihon” 
[see GiHon | (Isa. vii, 3; xxxvi, 2; 2 Chron, xxxii, 30), 
now known as Birket el-Mamilla. After running about 
three quarters of a mile east by south, the valley takes a 
sudden bend to the south opposite the Jaffa gate, but in 
less than another three quarters of a mile it encounters 
a rocky hill-side which forces it again in an easterly di- 
rection, sweeping round the precipitous south-west cor- 
ner of Mount Zion almost ata right angle. In this part 
of its course the valley is from 50 to 100 yards broad, 
the bottom every where covered with small stones, and 
cultivated. At 290 yards from the Jaffa gate it is cross- 
ed by an aqueduct on nine very low arches, conveying 
water from the “pools of Solomon” to the Temple Mount, 
a short distance below which is the “lower pool” (Isa. 
xxii, 9), Birket es-Sultin. From this point the ravine 
narrows and deepens, and descends with great rapidity 
between broken cliffs, rising in successive terraces, honey- 
combed with innumerable sepulchral recesses, forming 
the northern face of the “ Hill of Evil Counsel,” to the 
south, and the steep shelving, but not precipitous south- 
ern slopes of Mount Zion, which rise to about the height 
of 150 feet to the north. The bed of the valley is plant- 
ed with olives and other fruit-trees, and, when practica- 
ble, is cultivated. About 400 yards from the south-west 
angle of Mount Zion the valley contracts still more, be- 
comes quite narrow and stony, and descends with much 
greater rapidity towards the “valley of Jehoshaphat,” 
or “of the brook Kidron,” before joining which it opens 


out again, forming an oblong plot, the site of Tophet, de-_ 


voted to gardens irrigated by the waters of Siloam. To- 
wards the eastern extremity of the valley is the tradi- 
tional site of “Aceldama,” authenticated by a bed of 
white clay still worked by potters (Williams, Holy City, 
11, 495), opposite to which, where the cliff is thirty or 
forty feet high, the tree on which Judas hanged him- 
self was located during the Frankish kingdom (Barclay, 
City of Great King, p. 208). Not far from Aceldama is 
a conspicuously situated tomb with a Doric pediment, 
sometimes known as the “ whited sepulchre,” near which 
a large sepulchral recess, with a Doric portal hewn in 
the native rock, is known as the “ Latibulum apostolo- 
rum,” where the Twelve are said to have concealed 
themselves during the time between the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection. The tombs continue quite down to 
the corner of the mountain, where it bends off to the 
south along the valley of Jehoshaphat. None of the se- 
pulchral recesses in the vicinity of Jerusalem are so well 
preserved; most of these are very old—small gloomy 
caves, with narrow, rock-hewn doorways. See JERUSA- 
LEM. 

Robinson places “the valley gate,” Neh. ii, 18,15; 2 
Chron, xxvi, 9, at the north-west comer of Mount Zion, 
in the upper part of this valley (Researches, i, 220, 239, 
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4, 820, 3% liams, Moly City, i, Suppl. 565 ii 
495; Barclay, City of Great Ring, ‘205, 208); but 


this part was rather called the Valley of Gihon. See 
Grnon. 


Hinrichs, Hermann Frrepricn Wine, a Ger- 
man philosopher of the old Hegelian school, was born at 
Karlseck, in Oldenburg, August 22,1794. In 1812 he 
entered the University of Strasburg as a student of the- 
ology, but changed for law in 1813 at Heidelberg. Here 
he studied under Creuzer and Hegel, and became a pri- 
vatdocent in 1814. In 1822 he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Breslau as a professor of philosophy. In 1824 
Halle gave him a call, which he accepted, and here he 
remained until his death, August 17, 1861. The work 
which gave to him particular prominence as a Hegelian 
was his Die Reliyion im mnern Verhdiltniss zur Wissen- 
schaft (Meidelb, 1822), an essay that gained him a prize 
sustained by Hegel himself.—Brockhaus, Conv. Les. vii, 
933; Vapereau, Dict. des Contemp. p. 885. (J. H.W.) 


Hinton, Isaac Taytor, a Baptist preacher and au- 
thor of note, was born at Oxford, England, July 4, 1799. 
His father, who was teacher in a boy’s school of consider- 
able repute,superintended his son’s education. At the age 
of fifteen young Hinton was apprenticed at the “ Clar- 
endon Press,” and in 1820 he set up as a printer and 
publisher. He edited and printed the Sunday Scholars’ 
Magazine, In 1821 he was converted and baptized. He 
was soon licensed to preach, continuing, however, in busi- 
ness, Which he removed to London. He also assisted his 
brother, John Howard Hinton, in preparing a /istory of 
the United States, in two quarto volumes, with 100 engray- 
ings. While thus engaged, his republican feelings were 
so developed that he decided to emigrate to this coun- 
try. He arrived at Philadelphia in 1832. His services 
as a preacher were much sought, but he had resolved on 
fixing his residence in the West. He was, however, in- 
duced to accept the pastorate of the First Baptist Church 
in Richmond,Va. The church had a large colored mem- 
bership, a fact from which some embarrassment was ex- 
perienced by him in the consistent application of his 
principles. This, in connection with his original predi- 
lections, led to his removal in 1835 to Chicago, then in 
its infancy. The Church was unable to give him a suffi- 
cient support, and he was compelled to éngage in teach- 
ing. His congregations were large, and he delivered a 
course of lectures on the Prophecies, which attracted 
much attention. The financial disasters of 1837, how- 
ever, depressed the material prosperity of his Church, 
and differences on the slavery question divided it. In 
1841 he removed to St. Louis, where he labored for about 
three years, and enjoyed repeated seasons of revival and 
ingathering. In 1844 he accepted a call to New Or- 
leans, where he had every prospect of success and use- 
fulness, but his labors were cut short by the yellow fever. 
He died Aug. 28, 1847. His Lectures on Prophecy, above 
referred to, were repeated in St. Louis, and were pub- 
lished afterwards under the title The Prophecies of Dan- 
tel and John illustrated by the Events of History. He 
also published a History of Baptism, from Inspired and 
Uninspired Sources. He was diligent, enthusiastic, yet 
cautious and investigating in his habit of mind, genial 
in his private intercourse, and an impressive public 
speaker. His ardor and energy fitted him for the work 
of which he did so much, that of a pioneer, founding 
and building up churches. (L. E.S.) 


Hiouen-tsang, a celebrated Buddhist traveller of 
‘China, was born A.D. 603. At the age of twenty he 
took priest’s orders. Even at this early age he had be- 
come famous for his vast information, especially in the 
Buddhist faith, and in the doctrines of Confucius and 
Laotse. A desire to study the origin of Buddhism made 
him overcome all the obstacles in his way, and he set 
out on a journey to India in the first half of the 7th cen- 
tury (629). He travelled sixteen years in that country, 
and on his return wrote a work describing his travels, 
which were published under the auspices of the Chinese 


| the meeting of the slop- 


emperor of his time. In this work he gave a very de 
tailed and interesting account of the condition of Buddh- 
ism as it prevailed at that period in India. 
ries having been chiefly devoted to Buddhism, he did 
not enter much into details concerning the social and 
political condition of the country; but many curious no- 
tices which he giyes on other matters, besides those of 
Buddhist interest that came under his observation, and 
the high degree of trustworthiness which his narrative 
possesses, makes it one of the most important works on 
the history of India in general, and of Buddhism in par- 
ticular, during this period. He travelled alone, or with 
a few occasional companions, wearing the garb of a re- 
ligious mendicant, from China to India, He brought 


with him on his return to his native country, besides. 


images of Buddha and various sacred relics, an immense 
collection of works, the extent of which may be esti- 
mated from the statement of Miiller, “It is said that 
the number of works translated by Hiouen-tsang, with 
the assistance of a large staff of monks, amounted to 
740, in 1835 volumes” (Chips, i, 272). He died A.D. 
664, Two of his friends and pupils have lefé an account 
of their instructor, and M. Stanislas Julien, who has 
lately translated the travels of Hiouen-tsang from Chi- 
nese into French (Voyages des Pélerins Bouddhistes, 2 
vols. 8vo, Paris, 1853-1857), prefixes a translation of 
this biography to the translation of the trayels of Hi- 
ouen-tsang. An abstract of this work, by the late Pro- 
fessor H. 1H. Wilson, appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatie Society, xvii, 106-137. A very full account of 
the life and works of Hiouen-tsang is given by Max 
Miller (Chips), with a review of the translation of M. 
Julien.—Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop, i, 232— 
275; Julien, Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-tsang ; Mémoires 
sur les Contrées Occidentales, par Hiouen-tsang ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Génér. xxiv, 715 sq.; Chambers, Hncyclop. v, 
Bien Ws dle s) 

Hip (pa, shok, usually “shoulder”) occurs in the 
A.V. only in the phrase “hip and thigh” (lit. leg upon 
thigh), in the account of Samson’s slaughter of the Phil- 
istines (Judg. xv, 8); evidently a proverbial phrase, i. e. 
“he cut them in pieces so that their limbs, their legs 
and their thighs, were scattered one upon another, q. d. 
he totally destroyed them” (Gesenius). See SAMSON. 

Hip, in architecture, is the external angle formed by 


ing sides of a roof which 
have their wall-plates 
running in different di- 
rections: thus, when a 
roof has the end sloped 
back, instead of finishing 
with a gable, the pieces 
of timber in these angles 
are called hip-rafters, and mM I 
the tiles with which they phe jines AB, BC, are the hips. 
are covered are called 

hip-tiles. The internal angles formed by the meeting 
of the sides are termed valleys, whether the latter be 
horizontal or sloping, and the piece of timber that sup- 
ports a sloping valley is termed the valley rafter. Such 
a roof is called a hip-roof- 

Hip-knob. See Frniat. 

Hippicus (Imzucée, equestrian), the name given by 
Herod (in honor of one of his generals) to that one of 
the three towers (Josephus, War, ii, 17, 9) along the first 
wall of Jerusalem, inclosing Mount Zion on the north, 
which lay westernmost, and at its junction with the 
third wall (War, v, 4, 2), being built up with immense 
strength (ib.3). Its remains are still a very prominent 
object in the city (Robinson, Researches, 1, 453 sq.; Bart- 
lett, Walks about Jerusalem, p. 85 sq.). Schwarz ab- 
surdly identifies it (Palest. p. 251) with the tower of Han- 
aneel (q. v.) of Jer. xxxi, 38, on the authority of Jona- 
than’s Targum, which there has “the tower of Pzkus 


(DIP"D).” See JERUSALEM, 


His inqui-. 


VHIPPOms 

Hippo, in Africa, now called Bona, a maritime col- 
ony, (See Schaff, Ch. Hist. iii, 993, note 1.) A general 
council was held at this place in 893, Aurelius, bishop 
of Carthage, presided. Augustine made a discourse be- 
fore the council on the subject of faith, the Creed, and 
against the Manichzans. Forty-one canons were agreed 
to, which were taken as the model for after councils. 
“The first express definition of the N.-T. Canon, in the 
form in which it has since been universally retained, 
was fixed at the council of A.D. 393, at Hippo.” Anoth- 
er council was held in 426, in which Augustine appoint- 
ed Eradius his successor, requiring Eradius, however, in 
accordance with the canon of Nicaea, to remain in his 
priestly office until Augustine’s death.—Smith, Tables 
of Church History ; Landon, Manual of Councils ; Schaff, 
Church History, 1, § 75; iii. 609. : 

Hippolytus, Sr. (Im7déuroc), the name of sey- 
eral saints and martyrs of the early Church, especially 
that celebrated one of the fathers of the Church who 
probably lived in the early part of the 3d century. 
Every particular of his life has been made a point 
of controversy. Thus the oldest ecclesiastical writers 
who make any mention of him, Eusebius and Jerome, 
give him the title of bishop, but without stating of 
what see, the latter even saying that he was unable 
to ascertain this point. “The Chronicon Paschale, our 
earliest authority, makes him ‘bishop of the so-called 
Portus, near Rome;’ and as this statement is supported 
by the authority of Cyril, Zonaras, Anastasius, Nicepho- 
rus, and Syncellus (see Bunsen’s Hippolytus, i, 205), and 
as Prudentius (lib. rsol orepdvwy, Hymn ix) describes 
his martyrdom as haying taken place at Ostia, close by 
Portus, most critics will probably regard this point as 
finally settled. His mastery of the Greek language 
would render him peculiarly fit to be a ‘bishop of the 
nations,’ who frequented the harbor of Rome in multi- 
tudes. In spite of Jacobi’s assertion (see below) to the 
contrary, there seems to be no reason why he should not 
at the same time have been (what the “EAXeyyoc¢ shows 
him to have been) a presbyter and head of a party at 
Rome. We know, further, that he was a disciple of Ire- 
neus (Phot. Cod. 121), and was engaged in some warm 
disputes with Callistus on points of doctrine and disci- 
pline, which are graphically described in his recovered 
book, kara macwy atpécewy EXeyxoc” (Kitto, Cyclop. s. 
v.). On the other hand, the treatise De duabus Naturis, 
attributed to pope Gelasius I, gives Hippolytus the title 
of metropolitan of Arabia. Le Moyne even indicated a 
town of the district of Aden, called Portus Romanus, on 
account of its being the great mart of Roman trade in 
the Kast, as the seat of his bishopric. The same uncer- 
tainty exists with regard to the time in which he lived. 
Eusebius places him in the first half of the 3d century. 
Photius states that he was a disciple of Ireneeus; Baroni- 
us says, of Clement of Alexandria; two assertions which 
appear equally well grounded. Portius adds that Hip- 
polytus was the intimate friend and zealous admirer of 
Origen, and that he invited him to comment on the 
Scriptures, furnishing him for that purpose seven aman- 
uenses to write under his dictation, and seven copyists. 
Hippolytus himself testifies to his acquaintance with 
Origen, “As for the other details given by Photius, they 
are based on a misinterpretation of a passage in Jerome. 
According to this father, Ambrosius of Alexandria, struck 
with the reputation Hippolytus had acquired by his 
commentaries on the Scriptures, invited Origen to at- 
tempt the same task, and furnished him with a number 
of secretaries for that purpose. The martyrdom of St. 
Hippolytus is not mentioned by Eusebius. Jerome, Pho- 
tius, and other writers, however, call him a martyr, and 
his name appears with that title in the Roman, Greek, 
( optic, and Abyssinian calendars, Yet these martyrol- 
ogies differ so much from each other that they appear 
rather to refer to different parties of the same name 
than to one individual only. Prudentius, a Christian 
poet of the 4th century, wrote a long poem on the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Hippolytus, but it is evident that he also 
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confounded several parties of that name, and his pious 
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legend is devoid of all historical authority. The date 
of St. Hippolytus’s death is very doubtful. It is gener- 
ally believed to have occurred under Alexander Sey- 
erus, yet it is well known that this prince did not perse- 
cute Christians. If we admit that the Hxhortatorius 
ad Severinam, mentioned among Hippolytus’s works, is 
the same which Theodoret states was addressed to a cer- 
tain queen or empress (7pd¢ Baowida Teva), and, fur- 
ther, that this Severina, according to Dollinger (see be- 
low), was the wife of the emperor Philip the Arabian, 
this would bring the martyrdom of the saint to the time 
of Decius’s persecution (about 250), and perhaps later. In 
that case, Hippolytus, having been a disciple of Irena- 
us, who died about 190, must have been quite advanced 
in age at the time of his death. It is generally supposed 
that he suffered martyrdom near Rome, probably at the 
mouth of the Tiber. According to general opinion, it 
is thought he was thrown into the sea with a stone tied 
around his neck. In 1551 a statue was discovered at 
Rome, near the church of St. Lorenzo, which appeared 
to date back to the 6th century, and represented a man 
in monastic garb, in a sitting posture. The inscription 
bore the name of Hippolytus, bishop of Portus, and on 
the back of his seat was found inscribed the canon or 
paschal cycle which he introduced into Rome, and also 
alist of his principal works. Some of these works, men- 
tioned by Eusebius, Jerome, Photius, and other ecclesi- 
astical writers, or named on the statue, are yet extant, 
and we have extensive fragments of several others. A 
number of them have been published separately. Fa- 
bricius gave a complete collection of them under the title 
S. Hippolyti, episcopi et martyris, Opera non antea col- 
lecta et partem nunc primum e MSS. in lucem edita, Grace 
et Latine (Hamb. 1716-1718, fol.). This was reprinted, 
with additions by Galland, and inserted in his Bibliotheca 
Patrum (Venice, 1766, fol.), vol. ii. A collection of frag- 
ments of Syriac translations of Hippolytus is given in 
the Analecta of Lagarde. The same scholar, in an ap- 
pendix to his Analecta (Lagardii ad Analecta sua Syr- 
iaca Appendix [ Lips. 1858]), gives Arabic fragments of 
a commentary of Hippolytus on Revelation. 

A recent discovery has directed general attention to 
this old ecclesiastical writer. In 1842 M. Mynoide Mi- 
nas, on his return from a mission on which he had been 
sent by M. Villemain, minister of public instruction in 
France, brought back from Mount Athos, among other 
unpublished works, a mutilated Greek MS. of the 14th 
century, written on cotton paper, without name of an- 
thor, and containing a Refutation of all Heresies (kara 
Taowv aioscewy éeyyoc). ‘his MS. was deposited in 
the Imperial Library at Paris, where it remained undis- 
turbed until M. Emmanuel Miller found it to contain 
the last part of a treatise, the beginning of which was 
printed in the works of Origen. At Miller’s request, the 
University of Oxford consented to publish it, under his 
direction, at their own press, with the title, ‘Qovyévore 
prooogpotpéva 7 Kata Tadwy aipscewy EEyXOG (Ori- 
genis Philosophumena sive omnium Heresium Refutatio : 
e Codice Parisino nune primum edidit Emmanuel Mil- 
ler [ Oxford, 1851, 8vo.]). This work attracted great at- 
tention among the theologians.and philologists of Ger- 
many and France, as well as of England. ‘The first 
argument published to show that Hippolytus was the 
author of the MS. may be found in the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review for October, 1851, in an article by professor 
J. L. Jacobi, of the University of Berlin. After prov- 
ing that Origen was not the author, Jacobi shows that 
the writer was certainly contemporary with Origen. 
“He places himself in that age, and all his statements 
harmonize with this view. T aking him, then, to have 
lived in the first quarter of the 3d century, at the time 
of Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome, and of Callistus, we 
should be led by Eusebius to identify him w-th the 
learned presbyter Caius, or with Hippolytus. I is easi- 
ly shown, however, that Caius could not have been the 
author of the book, for he was specially distir.guished 


_ views with regard to that Gnostic leader; while our au- 
thor has nothing of his own to offer about Cerinthus, 
- and borrows all that he does say (and that is not much), 
_ word for word, from Irenus. Caius ascribed the Apoc- 
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for his w tings against Cerinthus, and for his peculiar 


alypse to Cerinthus—our author assigns it to the apos- 
tle John. The former was a strenuous opponent of the 
sensual Chiliasm; the latter, while he blames much in 
Montanism, does not include Chiliasm under it, and in- 
deed it is more than probable that he was a friend of 
that doctrine.” On the other hand, there are the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons, for ascribing the work to 
Hippolytus. (1.) A work bearing the same or a similar 


title was ascribed by Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and 


Nicephorus to Hippolytus. (2.) The monument dug up 
at Rome (see above) has on it the names of writings 
which the author of the treatise on heresies claims as 
his own. (8.) The internal evidence is all in favor of 
Hippolytus. Professor Jacobi developed the argument 
at greater length in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christl. 
Wissenschaft (1852), and Dr. Duncker followed in the 
Gottinger gelehrte Anzeigen (1851). But the most ear- 
nest work on the subject was done by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, who canvassed the whole question with great 
learning in his copious and somewhat clumsy book, Hip- 
polytus and his Age, or the Doctrine and Practice of the 
Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexander Seve- 
rus, and ancient and modern Christianity and Divinity 
compared (Lond. 1852, 4 vols. 8vo). In this work it is, 
we think, established beyond a doubt that the Refuta- 
tion of all Heresies was written by Hippolytus, bishop 
of Portus, near Rome, in the first quarter of the 3d cen- 
tury. Several writers, however, objected to some of 
Bunsen’s conclusions, and he replied to them by repub- 
lishing his work, greatly enlarged, under the title Chris- 
tianity and Mankind (London, 1854, 7 vols. 8vo). This 
work is full of erudition, but often advances hasty state- 
ments and unauthorized conclusions. 

The importance of this newly-discovered work of 
Hippolytus in the sphere of Church History and archze- 
ology can hardly be overstated. It throws great light 
upon the Gnostic and other heretical sects of the early 
Church. Names and even facts are given of which we 
knew absolutely nothing before; while others that were 
held to be as unimportant as they were obscure are 
brought out into light and prominence, iluminating 
many dark nooks of Church History. The book tells 
us, for instance, of a Gnostic, by name Justin, of whom 
we had not before heard; and describes at length Mo- 
noiamos and the Peraticians, of whom we knew only 
the names. The Simonians, and the strange, fragmen- 
tary, and enigmatical ideas generally attributed to Si- 
mon Magus, are here treated with something appr¢ yach- 
ing to orderly and clear connection. That part of the 
work which treats of the morals of the Roman Church 
and of its clergy is full of interest. Hippolytus cen- 
sures them for unchastity, and casts it up to them as a 
great reproach that many, even of the higher orders of 
clergy, were married—some of them more than once. 
His account of Callistus throws much light upon the 
state of society and of religion in Rome at the time. 
The work shows us also that the received aoctrine of the 
Church at that time—a century before the Council of 
Nice—was the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity and the 
person of Christ. Its revelations are fatal, too, to many 
of the claims of the papacy. Romanist writers, there- 
fore, have sought to invalidate the conclusions drawn 
by Jacobi, Bunsen, and the Protestants generally. Pro- 
fessor Dillinger seeks to refute the “calumnies” of the 
book against Callistus in his Hzppolytus und Kallistus 
(Ratisb. 1853, 8vo), and to settle the question of the au- 
thorship of the Philosophoumena. He undertakes to 
show also from the character of the work itself that the 
author was not a Catholic, but a heretic, in the judgment 
of the Church of the age when he wrote it. The abbé 
Cruice, of Paris, published Etudes sur WeStha Philosoph ou- 
mena (Paris, 1853, 8vo), to show that the book is neither 


by his /istoire de ’'Eglise de Rome sous les Pontificats 
de St. Victor, St. Zephyrin, et St. Calliste (Paris, 1856). 
He has also published an elegant edition of the Phéloso- 
phoumena, with Latin version, notes, and indexes (Par. 
1861, 8vo). The best edition of the work, however, 
is that of Duncker and Scheidewin (Gottingen, 1859, 
8vo). Another edition, which embraces all the Greek 
works of Hippolytus, was published by Lagarde (Hip- 
polyti Romani que feruntur omnia Grace, Leips. 1858). 
The subject is very ably treated in its theological as- 
pects, especially in their bearing on the Romish contro- 
versy, by Wordsworth, Hippolytus and the Church of 
Rome (London, 1852, 8vo). A very good account of the 
history and contents of the book, with an English trans- 
lation of the most important parts, is given by Tayler, 
Hippolytus and the Christian Church of the Third Cen- 
tury (Lond, 1858, 12mo), and by Volkmar, Hippolytus u. 
d. rim. Zeitgenossen (Ziivich, 1855), The leading re- 
views have generally given articles on the subject: sce 
especially Methodist Quarterly Review, Oct. 1851; Jan. 
1863, p. 160; Quarterly Rev. (Lond.) Ixxxix, 87; Journ. 
of Sacred Literature, Jan. 1853, and Jan. 1854; N. Brit. 
Review, Noy. 1854; Hdinburgh Review, Jan. 1853; Ngen, 
Zeitschrift f. hist. Theolog. 1842, iii, 48-77 ; 1862, ii, 218 ; 
Journal des Débats, Dec. 1852; Baur, Theolog. Jahrbii- 
cher (Ttibingen, 1853) ; Studien u. Kritiken, by Gieseler 
(1853), Another important work ascribed to Hippoly- 
tus, a collection of canons, has lately been published for 
the first time, in an Arabic translation, by Dr. Hamberg 
(Canones S. Hippolyti Arabice e codicibus Romans cum 
versione Latina, annotationibus et prolegomenis, Munich, 
1870). The collection contains thirty-eight canons 
which are known to have been in use in the 12th cen- 
tury in the Coptie Church. Before this time no men- 
tion is made of this work by any ecclesiastical writer ; 
but the editor regards this as no argument against its 
authenticity (which he defends), as all the works of 
Hippolytus had fallen into oblivion. In case it is gen- 
uine, its contents are of considerable importance for the 
history of Christian doctrines and on the constitution of 
the Christian Church. 

Lipsius, in his work Zur Quellenkritik der Epiphanios 
(Vienna, 1865), has shown that the work of Hippolytus 
against thirty-two sects, the conclusion of which is still 
extant under the title of a homily against the heresy of 
Noetus, is the basis of the Philosophoumena, and can, to 
a large extent, be reconstructed from it. See also Schaff, 
Church History, vol.i, § 125; Hare, Contest with Rome, 
p.214; Neander, History of Dogmas, 1,51; Milman, Lut. 
Christ.i, 66 sq.; Lardner, Works, ii, 409 sq.; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 131 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. Xxiv, 
777 sq.; Chambers, Cyclopedia, v, 376; and, for the Ro- 
man Catholic side, Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen Lexikon, 
y, 210 sq.; Aligem. Real-Encyklop. f. d. Kathol. Deutsch- 
land, v, 374. Early monographs on Hippolytus were 
written by Frommann, Interprett. New Test. ex Hippol. 
(Goblentz, 1765, 4to); C. G. Hiinell, De Hippol. (Gotting. 
1838, 8yo) ; Heumann, Ubi et qualis episcop. fuertt Hip- 
polytus (Gotting. 1737, 4to); Woog, Fragment. Hippolyt 
Martyris (Lips. 1762, 4to). On the earlier writings of 
Hippolytus, see Clarke, Succession of Sacred Literature, 
i, 158; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vi, 20-23; Lardner, Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History, ii, 85; Tillemont, Mémoires, 
ete., iii, 104; Neander, Ch. Hist, cent. ii, pt. ii, ch. 11, § 7. 

Hippolytus, Broruers (or HospirAL Monks) OF 
pup CHRISTIAN Love oF, a monastic order of the Roman 
Catholic Church, established about 1585 by Bernardin 
Alvarez, a citizen of Mexico, for nursing the sick. It 
was sanctioned by the popes Sixtus V and Clement VIII, 
and received the same rights as the order of Brothers of. 
Charity which had been established by St. Johannes a 
Deo, and with which it had statutes, aim, and dress in 
eommon. It only differs from it by the color of the 
monastic dress. The order was named after the patron 
saint of the city of Mexico, in commemoration of the 
fall of paganism, and the capture of the city of Mexico 


genuine nor authentic; and he has since followed it up — 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS 


_by the Christians on the day of St. Hippolytus 


13), It never spread beyond Spanish America, (A.J. 8.) 


Hospital Monk of St. Hippolytus. 


Hippopotamus, an animal regarded by Bochart 
(ieroz. iii, 705), Ludolf (Hist. dethiop. i, 11), Shaw 
(Trav. ii, 299, Lond, 8vo), Scheuzer (Phys. Sac. on Job 
x1), Rosenmiiller (Not. ad Bochart. Hieroz. ui, 705, and 
Schol, ad Vet. Test.in Job x1), Taylor (Appendix to Cal- 
met’s Dict. Bibl. No. \xv), Harmer (Observations, ii, 319), 
Gesenius (Thes. 8. v. M1722), First (Concord. Heb. s. v.), 
and English commentators generally, as being desig- 
nated by the Heb. word Mi2Ma (behemdth’ in Job xl, 
15), by which, however, some writers, as Vatablus, Dru- 
sius, Grotius (Crit. Sac. Annotationis ad Job. x1), Pfeiffer, 
(Dubia vexata S.S., p. 594, Dresden, 1679), Castell (Lex. 
Hept. p. 292), A. Schultens (Comment. in Job. x1), Mi- 
chaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. No. 208), have understood 
the elephant; while others, again, amongst whom is 
Lee (Comment. on Job. xl, and Lex. Heb.s.v. moma), con- 
sider the Hebrew term as a plural noun for “cattle” in 
general; it being left to the reader to apply to the scrip- 
tural allusions the particular animal, which may be, ac- 
cording to Lee, “either the horse, or wild ass, or wild 
bull”(!). Compare also Reiske, Conjecture in Job. p. 167. 
Dr. Mason Good (Book of Job literally translated, p. 473, 
Lond. 1712) has hazarded a conjecture that the behemoth 
denotes some extinct pachyderm like the mammoth, 
with a view to combine the characteristics of the hippo- 
potamus and elephant, and so to fulfil all the scriptural 
demands. Compare with this Michaelis (Sup. ad Lex. 
Heb. No. 208), and Haseus (in Dissertat. Syllog. No. vii, 
§ 37, and § 38, p. 506), who rejects with some scorn the 
notion of the identity of behemoth and mammoth. Dr. 
Kitto (Pict. Bib. Job xl) and Colonel Hamilton Smith 
(Kitto’s Cycl. Bib, Lit. art. Behemoth), from being una- 
ble to make al/ the scriptural details correspond with 
any one particular animal, are of opinion that behemoth 
is a plural term, and is to be taken as a poetical person- 
ification of the great pachydermata generally, wherein 
the idea of hippopotamus is predominant. The term 
behemoth would thus be the counterpart of leviathan, the 
animal mentioned next in the book of Job; which word, 
although its signification in that passage is restricted to 
the crocodile, does yet stand in Scripture for a python, or 
a whale, or some other huge monster of the deep. See 
LryiAtHan. According to the Talmud, behemoth is 
some huge land-animal which daily consumes the grass 
off a thousand hills; he is to have, at some future period, 
a battle with leviathan. On account of his grazing on 
the mountains, he is called “the bull of the high moun- 
tains,” (See Lewysohn, Zool, des Talmuds, p. 355). 
“The ‘fathers,’ for the most part,” says Cary (Job, p. 
402), “surrounded the subject. with an awe equally 
dreadful, and in the behemoth here, and in the levia- 
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(August than of the next chapter, saw nothing but mystical rep- . 


resentations of the devil: others, again, have here pic- _ 


tured to themselves some hieroglyphic monster that has 
no real existence; but these wild imaginations are sur- 
passed by that of Bolducius, who in the behemoth actu- 
ally beholds Christ!” 

The following reasons seem clearly to identify it with 
the hippopotamus. 1. The meaning of the original word 
itself. Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 183), with whom also 
First agrees (/eb. Lex.s.v.), holds it not to be a Heb. 
plur., but the Coptic be-hemout, “the water-ox” (see Ja- 
blonsky, Opusc. i, 52), equivalent to the tz7roc 0 rorapuoc 
or river-horse of the ancients (Herod. ii, 71; Aristot. 
Anim. ii, 12 [4]; Diod. Sic.i,35; Pliny, viii, 389; Ammian. 
Marcell. xxii, 15; Abdollatif, Denker. p. 146 sq.; Prosper 
Alpinus, Res 42g. iv, 12; Ludolph, Hist. 7th. i, 11, and 
Comment. p.155 sq.; Hasselquist, Trav. p. 280 sq.; Sparr- 
mann, Reise druch sitdl. Africa, p.562 sq.; Riippell, Arad. 
Petr. p. 55 sq.3 comp. Schneider, /ist, hippop. vett. crit. in 
his edit. of Artedi Synon. pise. p. 247 sq., 316 sq.; Bochart, 
Hieroz. iii, 705 sq.; Oken, Zool. ti, 718 sq.). Rosenmiil- 
ler’s objection to the Coptic origin of the word is worthy 
of observation—that, if this were the case, the Sept. in- 
terpreters would not have given Onpia as its represen- 
tative. Michaelis translates M1723 by jumenta, and 
thinks the name of the elephant has dropped out (“Mihi 
videtur nomen elephantis forte 555 excidisse”). Many 
critics, Rosenmiiller amongst the number, believe the 
word is the plural majestatis of 77272. But in that 
case it would hardly be employed with a verb or adj. 
in the stzgular, and that masc., as it is. 

2. A careful examination of the text shows that al/ 
the details descriptive of the behemoth accord entirely 
with the ascertained habits of that animal. Gesenius 
and Rosenmiiller have remarked that, since in the first 
part of Jehovah’s discourse (Job xxxviii, xxxix) land 
animals and birds are mentioned, it suits the general 
purpose of that discourse better to suppose that aguatic 
or amphibious creatures are spoken of in the last half 
of it; and that since the leviathan, by almost universal 
consent, denotes the crocodile, the behemoth seems 
clearly to point to the hippopotamus, his associate in 
the Nile. Harmer (Observations, ii, 319) says, ‘“ There 
is a great deal of beauty in arranging the descrip- 
tions of the behemoth and the leviathan, for in the 
Mosaic pavement the people of an Egyptian bark are 
represented as darting spears or some such weapons at 
one of the river-horses, as another of them is pictured 
with two sticking near his shoulders... . . It was then 
a customary thing with the old Egyptians thus to at- 
tack these animals (see also Wilkinson, A nc. Egypt. iii, 
71); if so, how beautiful is the arrangement: there is a 


most happy gradation; after a grand but just repre- 
sentation of the terribleness of the river-horse, the Al- 


this animal is, barbed irons and spears have sometimes 
prevailed against him; but what wilt thou do with the 


ha 


“a presented as going on with his expostula- 
‘tions something after this manner: ‘ But dreadful as 


crocodile? Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons ?’” 
ete. In the Lithostrotum Prenestinum, to which Mr. 
Harmer refers, there are two crocodiles, associates of 
three river-horses, which are represented without spears 
sticking in them, though they seem to be within shot. 
Behemoth “eateth grass as an ox” (Job xl, 15)—-a cir- 
cumstance which is noticed as peculiar in an animal of 
aquatic habits; this is strictly true of the hippopota- 
mus, which leaves the water by night, and feeds on veg- 
etables and green crops. Its strength is enormous, ver. 
16, 18, and the notice of the power of the muscles of the 
belly, “ his force is in the navel of his belly,” appears to 
be strictly correct. The tail, however, is short, and it 
must be conceded that the first part of verse 17, “he 
moveth his tail like a cedar,” seems not altogether ap- 
plicable. His mode of attack is with his mouth, which 
is armed with a formidable array of teeth, projecting in- 
cisors, and enormous curved canines; thus “his Creator 
offers him a sword,” for so the words in ver. 19 may be 
rendered. But the use of his sword is mainly for pacitic 
purposes, “the beasts of the field playing” about him as 
he feeds; the hippopotamus being a remarkably inof- 
fensive animal. “With these apparently combined teeth 
the hippopotamus can cut the grass as neatly as if it 
were mown with the scythe, and is able to sever, as if 
with shears, a tolerably thick and stout stem” (Wood's 
Nat. Hist.i, 762). 377} is perhaps the Greek dp7y. See 
Bochart (iii, 722), who cites Nicander (Theriac. 566) as 
comparing the tooth of this animal to a scythe. The 
next verse explains the purpose and use of the “scythe” 
with which God has provided his creature, viz., in or- 
der that he may eat the grass of the hills. His retreat 
is among the lotuses (tzelim; A.V. “shady trees”), 
which abounded about the Nile, and amid the reeds of 
the viver. Thoroughly at home in the water, “if the 
river riseth, he doth not take to flight ; and he cares not 
if a Jordan (here an appellative for a ‘stream’) press on 
his mouth.” Ordinary means of capture were ineffectual 
against the great strength of this animal. “Will any 
take him before his eyes ?” (i. e. openly, and without cun- 
ning); “will any bore his nose with a gin ?” as was usual 
with large animals. Though now no longer found in 
the lower Nile, it was formerly common there (Wilkin- 
son, i, 239). The method of killing it in Egypt was with 
a spear, the animal being in the first instance secured by 
a lasso, and repeatedly struck until it became exhausted 
(Wilkinson, i, 240); the very same method is pursued 


by the natives of South Africa at the present day (Liv- | 


ingstone, p.73; instances of its great strength are no- 
ticed by the same writer, p. 231, 282,497). ‘The skin of 
the hippopotamus is cut into whips by the Dutch colo- 
nists of South Africa, and the monuments of Egypt tes- 
tify that a similar use was made of the skin by the an- 
cient Egyptians (Anc. Myypt. ii, 78). The inhabitants 


of South Africa hold the flesh of the hippopotamus in | 


high esteem; it is said to be not unlike pork. 


Hippopotamus Amphibius. 


It has been said that some parts of the description in 
Job cannot apply to the hippopotamus : (1.) The 20th 


verse, for instance, where it is said “the mountains 
bring him forth food.” This passage, many writers say, 
suits the elephant well, but cannot be applied to the hip- 
popotamus, which is never seen on mountains, In an- 
swer to this objection, it has been stated, with great 
reason, that the word hdrim (B77) is not necessarily 
to be restricted to what we understand commonly by 
the expression “mountains.” In the Prenestine pave- 
ment alluded to above, there are to be seen here and 
there, as Mr, Harmer has observed, “hillocks rising 
above the water.” In Ezek, xliii, 15 (margin), the altar 
of God, only ten cubits high and fourteen square, is call- 
ed “the mountain of God.” “The eminences of Egypt, 
which appear as the inundation of the Nile decreases, 
may undoubtedly be called mountains in the poetical 
language of Job.” But we think there is no occasion 
for so restricted an explanation. The hippopotamus, as 
is well known, frequently leaves the water and the riv- 
er’s bank as night approaches, and makes inland excur- 
sions for the sake of the pasturage, when he commits 
sad work among the growing crops (Hasselquist, Trav. 
p- 188). No doubt he might often be observed on the 
hill-sides near the spots frequented by him. Again, it 
must be remembered that the “ mountains” are mention- 
ed by way of contrast with the natural habits of aquatic 
animals generally, which never go far from the water 
and the banks of the river; but the behemoth, though 
passing much of his time in the water and in “ the coy- 
ert of the reed and fens,” eateth grass like cattle, and 
feedeth on the hill-sides in company with the beasts of 
the field. According to a recent traveller in Egypt, 
the Rey. J. L. Errington, “ the valley of the Nile in Up- 
per Egypt and Nubia is in parts so very narrow, that 
the mountains approach within a few hundred yards, 
and even less, to the river’s bank; the hippopotamus, 
therefore, might well be said to get its food from the 
mountains, on the sides of which it would grow.” There 
is much beauty in the passages which contrast the hab- 
its of the hippopotamus, an amphibious animal, with 
those of herbivorous land-quadrupeds; but if the ele- 
phant is to be understood, the whole description is, com~ 
paratively speaking, tame. 

(2.) Again, the 24th verse—‘“ his nose pierceth through 
snares”—seems to be spoken of the trunk of the elephant, 
“with its extraordinary delicacy of scent and touch, rath- 
er than to the obtuse perceptions of the river-horse.” 
With respect to this objection, there is little doubt that 
the marginal reading is nearer the Hebrew than that 
of the text. “Will any take him in his sight, or bore 
his nose with a gin?” Perhaps this refers to leading 
him about alive with a ring in his nose, as, says Rosen- 
miiller, “the Arabs are accustomed to lead camels,” and 
we may add the English to lead bulls, “with a ring 
passed through the nostrils.” 

(3.) The expression in verse 17, “he bendeth his tail 
like a cedar,” has given occasion to much discussion ; 
some of the advocates for the elephant maintaining that 
the word zdnab (22%) may denote either extremity, and 
that here the elephant’s trunk is intended. The paral- 
lelism, however, clearly requires the posterior appendage 
to be signified by the term, ‘The expression seems to 
allude to the stiff, unbending nature of the animal's tail, 
which in this respect is compared to the trunk of a 
strong cedar which the wind scarcely moves, 

(4.) The description of the animal’s lying under “ the 
shady trees,” amongst the “reeds” and willows, is pecul- 
iarly applicable to the hippopotamus. It has been ar- 
gued that such a description is equally applicable to the 
elephant; but this is hardly the case; for, though the el- 
ephant is fond of frequent ablutions, and is frequently 
geen near water, yet the constant habit of the hippopot- 
amus, as implied in verses 21, 22, seems to be especially 
made the subject to which the attention is directed. 
“ At every turn there occurred deep, still pools, and oc- 
casional sandy islands densely clad with lofty reeds. 
Aboye and beyond these reeds stood trees of immense 
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ave, peneath which grew a rank kind of grass on which 
tne sea-cow delights to pasture” (G. Cumming, p. BOT); 
See BEHEMOTH. 

Hippos (“I7zoe, a horse ; but Reland suggests, Pul- 
west. p. $30, that it may be one of the towns called 857 
in the Talmud), a city of Palestine, 80 stadia from Ti- 
berias (Josephus, Life, 65), one of the Decapolis (Re- 
land, Pales?. p. 215), frequently mentioned by J osephus 
(Ant. xv, 7,8; xvii, 11,4; War, ii, 18,1; 18,5; in, 3,1; 
Life, 31); later, an episcopal city (Reland, p. 440, 821), 
identified by Burckhardt with the ruin es-Sunucth, at 
the south-east end of Lake Tiberias. —Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 322. 


Hi’rah (Heb. Chirah’, 0771, nobility ; Sept. Efpac), 
an Adullamite and friend of Judah (Gen, xxxviii, 1, 12; 
comp. ver. 20). B.C. ciz. 1896-1876. 

Hi’ram (Heb. Chiram’, 075M, high-born; generally 
written “ Huram,” Daan, Churam’, in Chron., and “ Hi- 
rom,” DIN, Chirom,’ in 1 Kings vy, 10, 18; vii, 40; 
Sept. Xeipdp or Xipap; Joseph. Eipapog and Etpwpoc), 
the name of three men. 

1. Huram (Sept. makes two names, Aywody kai 
Twi), the last named of the sons of Bela, son of Benja- 
min (1 Chron. viii, 5). B.C. post 1856, 

2. Hiram, Huram, or Hrrom, king of Tyre at the 
commencement of David’s reign. He sent an embassy 
to felicitate David on his accession, which led to an alli- 

‘ance, or strengthened a previcus friendship between 
them. It seems that the dominion of this prince ex- 
tended over the western slopes of Lebanon; and when 
David bnilt himself a palace, Hiram materially assisted 
the work by sending cedar-wood from Lebanon, and 
able workmen to Jerusalem (2 Sam. v,11; 1 Chron. xiv, 
1). B.C. cir. 1044. It was probably the same prince 
who sent to Jerusalem an embassy of condolence and 
congratulation when Dayid died and Solomon succeeded, 
and who contracted with the new king a more intimate 
alliance than ever before or after existed between a He- 
brew king and a foreign prince. The alliance seems to 
have been very substantially beneticial to both parties, 
and without it Solomon would scarcely have been able 
to realize all the great designs he had in view. In con- 
sideration of large quantities of corn, wine, and oil fur- 
nished by Solomon, the king of ‘Tyre agreed to supply 
from Lebanon the timber required for the Temple, to 
float it along the coast, and deliver it at Joppa, which 
was the port of Jerusalem (1 Kings y, 1 sq.; ix, 10 sq.; 
1 Chron. ii, 3 sq.), The vast commerce of Tyre made 
gold very plentiful there; and Hiram supplied no less 
than 500 talents to Solomon for the ornamental works 
of the Temple, and received in return twenty towns in 
Galilee, which, when he came to inspect them, pleased 
him so little that he applied to them a name of con- 
tempt, and restored them to the Jewish king (2 Chron. 
vill, 2). See Canun. It does not, however, appear that 
the good understanding between the two kings was bro- 
ken by this unpleasant circumstance, for it was after 
this that Hiram suggested, or at least took part in, Sol- 
omon’s traffic to the Kastern Seas, which certainly could 
not have been undertaken by the Hebrew king without 
his assistance in providing ships and expenenced mari- 
ners (1 Kings ix, 27; x, 11, ete.; 2 Chron. viii, 18; ix, 
10, ete.), B.C, cir. 1010. See OpHtr; SoLomon. 

Josephus has preserved a valuable fragment of the 
history of Mercander, a native of Ephesus, relating to 
the intercourse of Hiram and Solomon, professedly taken 
from the Syrian archives (Apion, i, 18). “After the 
death of Abibalus, Hiromus, his son, succeeded him in 
his kingdom, and reigned thirty-four years, having lived 
fifty-three. He laid out that part of the city which is 
called Eurychoron, and consecrated the golden column 
which is in the temple of Jupiter. And he went up 
into the forest on the mountain called Libanus, to fell 
cedars for the roofs of the temples; and having demol- 
ished the ancient temples he rebuilt them, and conse- 
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crated the fanes of Hercules and. Astarte: he constracted ~ 
that of Hercules first, in the month Peritius; then that — 
of Astarte, when he had overcome the Tityians who had 
refused to pay their tribute; and when he had subjected 
them he returned. In his time was a certain young 
man named Abdemonus, who used to solve the problems 
which were propounded to him by Solomon, king of Je- 
rusalem.” According to the same authority (éb. i, 17), 
the historian Dius, likewise from the Tyrian annals, says, 
“Upon the death of Abibalus, his son Hiromus succeed- 
ed to the kingdom. He raised the eastern parts of the 
city, and enlarged the citadel, and joined it to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius, which stood before upon an 
island, by filling up the intermediate space; and he 
adorned that temple with donations of gold, and he went 
up into Libanus to cut timber for the construction of the 
temples. And it is said that Solomon, who at that time 
reigned in Jerusalem, sent enigmas to Hiromus, and de- 
sired others in return, with a proposal that whichsoever 
of the two was unable to solve them, should forfeit mon- 
ey to the other. Hiromus agreed to the proposal, but 
was unable to solve the enigmas, and paid treasures to 
a large amount as a forfeit to Solomon, And it is said 
that one Abdemonus, a Tyrian, solved the enigmas, and 
proposed others which Solomon was not able to unnid- 
dle, for which he repaid the fine to Hiromus” (Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, p. 193.) Some of these riddles, the 
Jewish historian states (7b. i, 17), were extant in his day; 
and in Ant. viii, 2, 6,7, he gives what he declares to be 
authentic copies of the epistles that passed between 
the two kings respecting the materials for the Temple. 
See LeBanon, With the letters in 1 Kings v, and 2 
Chron. ii, may be compared not only his copies of the 
letters, but also the still less authentic letters between 
Solomon and Hiram, and between Solomon and Vaphies 
(Apries ?), which are preserved by Eupolemon (ap. Eu- 
sebius, Prep. Evang. ix, 30), and mentioned by Alexan- 
der Polyhistor (Clem, Alex. Strom. i, 24, p. 332). Some 
Pheenician historians (ap. Tatian. cont. Grec. § 37) re- 
late that Hiram, besides supplying timber for the Tem- 
ple, gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon. Jew- 
ish writers in less ancient times cannot overlook Hiram's 
uncircumcision in his services towards the building of 
the Temple. Their legends relate (Eisenm. Ent. Jud. i, 
868) that because he was a God-fearing man, and built 
the Temple, he was received alive into Paradise; but 
that, after he had been there a thousand years, he sin- 
ned by pride, and was thrust down into hell. Eupole- 
mon (Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1x, 30) states that David, af- 
ter a war with Hiram, reduced him to the condition of 
a tributary prince. See Davi. 

Some have regarded this Hiram as a different person 
from the friend of David, since Josephus states that the 
Temple was built in the twelfth year of the reign of the 
Tyrian king who aided Solomon in the work (Apion, i, 
17 sq.; the eleventh, according to Ant. viii, 3, 1); but 
this is probably only by a computation of the historian, 
whose numerical calculations in these points are far 
from trustworthy. (See Nessel, Diss. de amicitia Salom. 
et Hirama, Upsal, 1734.) Hiram is also spoken of by 
Herodotus (ii, 44) as the builder of new temples to Hera- 
cles, Meleart, and Astarte, andthe adorner of that of 
Zeus-Baalsamin. 

Ewald (Gesch. Israel, III, i, 28,83) and Movers (II, i, 
326 sq..446 sq.) give a Hiram II,who reigned from 551- 
532 B.C., toward the close of the Chald.-Babylonian em- 
pire, and who is not mentioned in the Bible. 

Dr. Robinson describes a remarkable monument of 
Solomon’s ally, still extant, which he passed a little be- 
yond the village of Hunaneh, on his way from Safed to 
Tyre (Dib. Res. iii, 385), “It is an immense sarcopha- 
gus of limestone, resting upon a pedestal of large hewn 
stones; a conspicuous ancient tomb, bearing among the 
common people the name of Kaibr Hairan, ‘Sepulchre 
of Hiram.’ The sarcophagus measures twelve feet long 
by six feet in height and breadth; the lid is three feet 
thick, and remains in its original position; but a noie 


* sets ie a 
b broken through the sarcophagus at one end. 
‘The pedestal consists of three layers of the like species 
of stone, each of three feet thick, the upper layer pro- 
jecting over the others; the stones are large, and one 
of them measures nine feet in length, ‘This gray, 
weather-beaten monument stands here alone and soli- 
tary, bearing the marks of high antiquity; but the 
name and the record of him by whom or for whom it 
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the name, but are appellations; so that “Huram my (os 
his) futher” seems to mean Huram my counsellor, i. e. 
Joreman, or master-workman, 


Hirca’nus (‘Yoravie, i. e. Hyrcanus), “a son of 
Tobias,” who had a large treasure placed for security in 
the treasury of the Temple at the time of the visit of 
Heliodorus (2 Mace. iii, 11), B.C. cir. 187, Josephus 
also mentions “children of Tobias” (qaidec Twiou, 
Ant, xii, 5, 1), who, however, 
belonged to the faction of Men- 


claus, and notices especially a 


son of one of them (Joseph) who 
was named Hyrcanus (Ant. xii, 


4, 2 sq.). But there is no suf- 


ficient reason for identifying the 
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The ‘‘ Tomb of Hiram.” 


was erected have perished, like his ashes, forever. It 
1s indeed possible that the present name may have come 
down by tradition, and that this sepulchre once held the 


dust of the friend and ally of Solomon; more probably, 


however, it is merely of Mohammedan application, like 
so many other names of Hebrew renown, attached to 
their welys and monuments in every part of Palestine. 
I know of no historical trace having reference to this 
tomb; and it had first been mentioned by a Frank tray- 
eller (Monro, 1833) only five years before.” (See also 
Thomson, Land and Book, i, 290 sq.) 

3. The son of a widow of the tribe of Dan, and of a 
Tyrian father. He was sent by the king of the same 
name to execute the principal works of the interior of 
the Temple, and the various utensils required for the 
sacred services (1 Kings vii, 13, 14, 40). We recognise 
in the enumeration of this man’s talents by the king of 
Tyre a character common in the industrial history of 
the ancients (comp. those of Bezaleel, Exod. xxxi, 3-5), 
namely, a skilful artificer, knowing all the arts, or at 
least many of those arts which we practise, in their dif- 
ferent branches. See Hanpicrary. It is probable 
that he was selected for this purpose by the king from 
among others equally gifted, in the notion that his half- 
Hebrew blood would render him the more acceptable at 
Jerusalem. B.C. cir. 1010. He is called “Huram” in 
2 Chron. ii, 13; iv, 11, 16; and “Hirom” in the margin 


of 1 Kings vii, 40. In 2 Chron. ii, 18, 938 D94n is | 
rendered “Huram my father’s;” so in 2 Chron. iv, 16, 
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4s" DOM is rendered “Huram his father ;” where, 
however, the words "28 and 1°38 can hardly belong to 
IV.—S 


Hyrcanus of 2 Mace. with this 
grandson of Tobias either by 
supposing that the ellipsis (row 
Twiov) is to be so filled up 
(Grotius, Calmet), or that the 
sons of Joseph were popularly 
named after their grandfather 
(Ewald, Gesch. iv, 309), which 
could scarcely have been the 
case in consequence of the great 
eminence of their father.— 
Smith. See Maccapees. 

The name of Hyrcanus oc- 
curs at a later period under the 
Maccabees. It has been thought 
that it was adopted on account 
of a victory gained by John, the 
son and successor of Simon Mac- 
cabeeus, over the Hyrcanians 
(Euseb. Chron. lib. ii; Sulp. Se- 
verus, Hist. Sacr. lib. ii, ¢. Xxvi). 
Josephus informs us that Hyr- 
canus accompanied Antiochus 
VII Sidetes into Parthia, and 
Nicolaus of Damascus says that 
a trophy was erected at the riv- 
er Lycus to commemorate the 
victory over the Parthian gen- 
eral (Ant, xiii, 8,4), The Hyr- 
canians were a nation whose 
‘territory was bounded on the north by the Caspian 
| Sea, and would thus be at no great distance from Par- 
thia, where John Hyrcanus had gained the victory. 
It is remarkable that the different statements agree in 
the position of the countries, Hyrcania, Parthia, and 
the river Lycus (of Assyria) being contiguous. As Jo- 
sephus, however, does not give any explanation of the 
name (Ant, xiii, 7,4; War, i, 2,3), and the son of Si- 
mon is nowhere called Hyrcanus in 1 Mace., the reason 
for its assumption is uncertain. See Hyrcanus. 


Hireling (93, sakir’; pisSwro6c), a laborer who 
is employed on hire for a limited time (Job xii, 1; xiy, 
6; Mark i, 20). By the Mosaic law such a one was to 
be paid his wages as soon as his work was over (Ley. 
xix, 13). The little interest which would be felt b; 
such a temporary laborer, compared with that of the 
shepherd or permanent keeper of the flock, furnish a 
striking illustration in one of our Lord's discourses (John 
x, 12,13). The working-day in the East begins with 
the rising of the sun, and ends when it sets. The para- 
ble in Matt. xx, 1-14, is interesting, not only as show- 
ing what were the day’s wages of a laborer at this pe- 
riod in Judea, “a penny,” 1. e. the Roman denarius, 
about fifteen cents of our money, but also as showing 
that the salvation of the Gentiles can in itself become 
no impediment to the Jews; and as eternal life is the 
free gift of God, he has a right to give it in whatever 
proportions, at whatever times, and on whatever condi- 
tions he pleases. See SERVANT; WAGES, etc, 


Hirmologion (ciopoddy.or), a collection of hirmoi; 
_ also the exaltation of the Panaghia (q. v.) in the Greek 
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| Catholics to have been opened A.D. 645; but it was prob: 


Church (Neale, Hist. of the Eastern Church, p.890). See 
Hirmos. 

Hirmos, or rather Irmos (eioydc, a series) is the 
name of a strophe in a Greek hymn. “The model of 
succeeding stanzas, so called as drawing others after it.” 
—Walecott, Sac. Archeology (8vo, London, 1868). 


Hirnheim or Hirnhaym, Hieronymus, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic theologian, was born at Trop- 
pau, province of Silesia, in 1635. He took orders in 
1659, and pursued his theological studies at Prague un- 
til appointed instructor in philosophy at the Norbertin 
College. A short time after he was made abbé of 
Mount Sion, and later general vicar of Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Silesia, and Austria. Hirnheim is generally ranked 
among modern skeptics, and most of his works have 
been placed in the Roman Index. He was a great hater 
of the Protestant Church, and employed, in common 
with a number of other theologians of his Church, to 
combat Protestantism, skeptical weapons, as he saw no 
prospect of vanquishing them in the dogmatic field. 
He died August 27,1769. His most important work is 
De typho generis humani, sive scientiarum humanarum 
inant ac ventoso tumore, difficultate, labilitate, falsitate, 
jactantia, presumptione, incommodis et periculis, tracta- 
tus brevis, etc. (Prague, 1676, 4to), put into the /ndex April 
14, 1682.—Joéchers, Gelehrt. Lex. Addenda ii, 2018; Krug, 
Philosophisches Handwérterb. ii, 438; Hoefer, Nouv. biog. 
Géneér. xxiv, 791. 

Hirom. See Hiram. 


Hirsch, Andreas, a Lutheran minister of the latter 
half of the last century. He studied theology at Stras- 
burg, and filled several positions as preacher, but gave 
dissatisfaction to the people, and was driven from each 
of them in succession. Notwithstanding all persecu- 
tion, he found sufficient time to write several works, 
among which are, Kircherus Jesuita Germanic redona-~ 
tus, ete. (Halle, 1662, 8vo):—Religionsgesprach zwischen 
zweierlet Religionsverwandten (Rottenburg, 1672, 4to) :— 
Predigten und Geleyenheitsschrifien (ibid. 1673, 8yo).— 
Jocher, Gelehrt. Lex. Addenda ii, 2018. 

Hirsch, Carl Christian, a German theologian, 
was born at Hersbruck October 20,1704. He studied at 
Altorf, Leipzig, and other universities, and went to the 
theological seminary at Nuremburg in 1729. He en- 
tered the ministry in 1734, and in 1740 was appointed 
deacon of Lorenz Church at Nuremburg. He died Feb. 
27,1754, His works are: Hadriani Pontit Historie Li- 
bri rariores :—Venerab, A gnetis Blannbeckin Vita et Rev- 
elutiones (Frankf. and Leip. 1735) :—Catechismus Histo- 
rie (Nitrnb, 1752, 8vo) :—Lebensbeschreib. aller Geistlichen 
Niirnbergs (continued by Wiiffel and Waldau, published 
in 1756-1785, 4to): to this work he devoted his time 
mainly. He also wrote a number of monographs insert- 
ed in the Acta Histor. eccles. and in the Acta Scholast. 
of Nuremburg.—Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex. Append. ii, 2021 ; 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Genér. xxiv, 793; Doring, Gelehrt. 
Theol. Deutschl, 1, 738. 

Hirsch-Chotsch, Zest, BEN-JERACHMIBL, a Polish 
Rabbi, and one of the most eloquent preachers of the 
17th century, was born at Cracow, but spent his later 
days in Germany. He gained renown as an author by 
{Ax mdm, or Hereditas decoris ex Jer, iii, 19 (Frankf. 
1721, fol.); an allegorical commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, written in German, with Hebrew characters, and 
in the main drawn from “ Zohar,” one of the works of 
the Cabalists NPAT mma, Sabbathum festi (Firth, 
1603, 4to) i238 07M, or Desiderium decoris, a com- 
mentary on “ T%kune Zohar” (Amsterd. 1706, fol.), ete.— 
Furst, Bib. Judaica, i, 177; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gener. 
xxiv. 792; Jécher, Gelehrt. Lea. 11, 1626, 

Hirschau or Hirsau, a very celebrated old Ger- 
man monastery, of the Benedictine order, in the dio- 
cese of Speier, having much in common with the con- 
gregation of Clugny (q.v.). It is asserted by the Roman 
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ably founded about 830 by count Erlafried von Calw and 
bishop Notting of Vercelli. The monks and the differ- 
ent abbots who inhabited it were distinguished for their 
scholarship. Some were authors, others rose to high dis- 
tinction in the Church. Among these, the abbot Wilhelm 
der Selige (q.v.) did perhaps more than any other to es- 
tablish the noble reputation of this monastery. After the 
Reformation it became a Protestant seminary until 1692, 
when the French, on their invasion of the country, de- 
stroyed it. A history of this monastery was written by 
Johann Trittenhemius, one of its abbots, under the title 
Chronicon Hirsaugiense (Basil, 1559, fol., and 1690, 2 vols. 
fol.).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 143 ; Wetzer u. Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex. v, 213; Real-Encyklopddie fiir d. Kathol. 
Deutschl. v, 375. See Benepicrines. (J.H. W.). 
Hirscher, Jouann Barris von, a celebrated Ger- 
man Roman Catholic theologian, was born at 'Alt-Ergar- 
ten, Wiirtemberg, Jan. 20, 1788. He was educated at 
the Lyceum of Constance and at the University of Frei- 
burg, and was made a priest in 1810, He held the po- 
sition of instructor in philosophy and theology in differ- 
ent institutions until 1817, when he was called as pro- 
fessor of ethical and pastoral theology to the University 
of Tiibingen. In 1837 he was called to the University 
of Freiburg, and in 1839 he became a member of the 
cathedral chapter of the archdiocese of Freiburg. He 
was also appointed an “ ecclesiastical counsellor,” and, 
somewhat later, a privy counsellor (Geheim-Rath). In 
1849 he was delegate of the University of Freiburg in 
the First Chamber of the grand-duchy of Baden, into 
which he was subsequently several times called by the 
confidence of the grand-duke. In 1850 he became dean 
of the cathedral chapter. In 1863 he resigned his posi- 
tion at the university on account of ill health. He 
died Sept. 4, 1865. Hirscher-was one of the representa- 
tive men of Roman Catholic theology in the 19th cen- 
tury. At the beginning of his literary career he was a 
zealous advocate of liberal reforms within his Church ; 
subsequently he gradually became, with Mohler (q. v.), 
Drey (q. v.), and other professors of Tiibingen, a more 
outspoken champion of the tenets of his Church in op- 
position to Protestantism, and joined his colleagues as 
founder and co-editor of the Theologische Quartalschrift 
(established 1819), one of the ablest theological organs 
of the Church of Rome. But, though a prolific and 
prominent writer in behalf of his Church, he continued, 
even in later life, to favor the introduction of some re- 
forms, as the admission of the laity to diocesan synods, 
and laid, in general, greater stress on those points which 
the Roman Catholic Church has in common with ortho- 
dox Protestantism than on those which separate the two 
churches. He remained an opponent of Ultramontane 
theories, and was therefore, up to his death, the object 
of many attacks on the part of Ultramontane writers. 
Several of his earlier works, in particular the one enti- 
tled De Missa (Tiibingen, 1821; German transl. Baden, 
1838), in which he advocated the use of the Latin lan- 
guage at divine service, were put in the Roman Jndea. 
The chief aim of most of his works is to represent the 
doctrines of his Church, especially those most offensive 
to Protestants and liberal Roman Catholics, in as fayor- 
able a light as possible. The most important among 


| his works are Ansichten von dem Jubildéum (Titb. 1826), 


the second edition of which appeared under the title Die 
Lehre vom kathol. A blass (6th edit. Titb. 1855) :—Gesch. 
Jesu Christi (Tiib. 1840; 2d edit. 1845) :—Katechetik (4th 
edit. Titb. 1840) :—Betrachtungen iiber stimmiliche Evan- 
gelien der Fasten (Tiib. 1848) :—Die kirchl. Zusténde d. 
Gegenwart (Tith. 1848) :—Die christl. Moral (Tiib. 1835, 
3 vols.; 5th ed. 1850-1851) :—Beitrdge zur Homiletik u. 
Katechetik (‘Tiib. 1852) :—Betrachtung iiber die sonntdig- 
lichen Evangelien des Kirchenjahres (5th edit. Tiib. 1853, 
2 vols.) :—Krérterungen tiber die grossen relygiosen Fra- 
gen der Gegenwart (3 numbers; 3d ed. Freib. 1846-1857): 
—Hauptstiicke des christkath. Glaubens (Tiib. 1857) :— 
Katechismus (Freib, 1842, and many edit. since) :—Be= 


a 


trachtungen iiber stimmtliche sonntégl. Episteln (Freibur, 
1860-1862, 2 vols.) :—Das Leben Maric (5th edit. Freibe 


1865). He took a special interest in the education of 
poor and abandoned children, himself establishing three 
houses of refuge. He wrote on this subject the work 
Die Sorge fir die sittlich verwahrlosten Kinder (Freib. 
1856). A volume of minor posthumous works (Nach- 
gelassene kleinere Schrifien, ¥reib, 1868) has been pub- 
lished by Rollfuss, This work contains also a biogra- 
phy of Hirscher.—Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, transl. 
by Sacg ui, ak Hase, Church History, transl. by Blu- 
men and Wing, p. 654; Aligem. Real-Encyklop. vii 
Sr a eats oo 


Hirt, Jowann Friepricn, a distinguished German 
theologian, was born at Apolda, in Thuringia, August 14, 
1719. He studied at the University of Jena, and in 1758 
was made extraordinary professor of philosophy. In 
1769 he changed to the chair of theology, and in 1775 
was appointed regular professor of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. He died July 29, 1784. Hirt was 
regarded as one of the first theologians at the Witten- 
berg University, and inferior to no other person as a 
scholar of the Oriental languages. He is especially 
known in this department by the development which 
he gave to the systems of Alting and Danz on the He- 
brew language (Systema trium morarum); but the ad- 
vance of late years in the field of exegetical theology 
decreases the value of all his efforts in this direction. 
His most important works are, besides a host of disser- 
tations in the field of exegesis, Biblia Hebrea analytica 
(Jena, 1753, 4to) :— Philologisch-exegetische A bhandlung 
ub. Psalm xy, 14, 45 (ibid. 1753, 4to) :—Divinitas Christi, 
ex ejus resurrectione demonstrata (ibid. 1757, 4to) :—Pib- 
liorum analyticorum pars Chaldaica (ibid. 1757, 8vo) : 
—Vollsténd. Erkldérung d. Spriiche Salomos (ibid. 1768, 
Ato) :—Instit. Arabice lingue (ibid. 1770, 8vo) :—Orien- 
talische und exeget. Biblioth. (ibid. 1772-1776, 8 vols. 8vo ; 
continued, under the title Wittenb. Oriental. und exeget. 
Biblioth., Jena, 1776-1779, 4 vols. 8vo).—Jocher, Gelehrten 
Lex. Addend. ii, 2022; Déring, Gelehrt. Theol. Deutschl. 
i, 740 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biograph. Générale, xxiv, 795. 
(J. H. W.) 


Hirz, NAPuTHArt, BEN-J ACOB-ELCHANAN, one of 
the most celebrated Jewish Cabalists, was born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in the latter half of the 16th century. 
The only work of Hirz which was printed, 7220 pee, 
or Valley of the King (Amst. 1848, fol.), is a complete 
exposé of the Cabala. The vast research which he 
made for the preparation of this work makes it indis- 
pensable for inquirers into the Cabalistic system. He 
died, Fiirst says, in Palestine, but the date is not cer- 
tainly known.—Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, 1, 4015 Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 800. 


Hirzel, Bernhard, a Swiss theologian and Orien- 
talist, was born at Ziirich in 1807. He was for many 
years pastor of a small parish at Pfiiffikon. Most of 
his life he devoted to the study of the Oriental and San- 
serit languages. In the ecclesiastical revolt of Sept. 6, 
1839, he led the peasants to the city of Ziirich, on which 
incident he wrote a book entitled Mein Antheil a, d. Be- 
wegung d. 6ten Sept. (Ziir. 1839). He died in Paris June, 
1847. Among his works, his translation of the dramas 
of Kalisada, Sakuntala (Ziirich, 1838), and of Solomon’s 
Song: Das Lied d, Lieder (ibid. 1840), and the Hebrew 
poem Gesicht d. Todeshoten ti. d. Erdkreis (ibid. 1844), 
are best known.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xxiv, 801; 
Brockhaus, Conv. Lex. vil, 946. 


Hirzel, Johann Heinrich, a German theologian, 
was born at Zitrich (Switzerland) Dec. 18, 1710. In 
1737 he was appointed professor of oratory and Church 
history at the university of his place; in 1745, of logic 
and rhetoric; and in 1759 was called to the chair of 
theology. He died Nov. 20,1764. Of his writings, most 
remained in MS. He published Disp. de verbo Dei unico 
reformate Relig. fundamento (Ziix. 1760, 4to) :—Disp. de 
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vi et amplitudine nominis Div. Jehovah Zebaoth (ibid 
1762, 4to).—Jécher, Gelehrten Lexikon, Add. ii, 2025, 
(J. H.W.) 


Hiss (P28, sharak’, to whisile), a term usually ex- 
pressing insult and contempt (Job xxvii, 23); so in the 
denunciation of the destruction of the Temple (1 Kings 
ix, 8; comp. Jer. xix,8; xlix, 17, ete.). To call any one 
with hissing is a mark of power and authority (Isa. v, 
26), and the prophet Zechariah (x, 8), speaking of the 
return from Babylon, says that the Lord will gather the 
house of Judah, as it were with a hiss, and bring them 
back into their own country: an image familiar to his 
readers, as Theodoret and Cyril of Alexandria remark 
that, in Syria and Palestine, those who looked after bees 
drew them out of their hives, carried them into the 
fields, and brought them back again, with the sound of 
a flute and the noise of hissing (Isa. vii, 18). See Ber. 


Histopédés (icardc, a mast of a ship, and robe, a 
foot), a term applied to certain heretics, chiefly Euno- 
mians, who baptized only the upper parts of the body as 
far as the breast, and this with the heels upward and 
the head downward (rode rdédac dvw, Kai THY KEpadry 
katw). Hence the name Histopedes, or Pederecti. See 
Epiphanius, Heres, c. 79; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. x1, 
chap. xi, § 4. ; 

Histories, a name applied to anthems composed 
either out of Scripture or from lives of the saints.—W al- 
cott, Sacred Archeol. p. 312. 


History, in its modern sense, is hardly a term that 
expresses the conception of the sacred writers, who nev- 
ertheless have given us invaluable materials for its con- 
struction. The carliest records of the O.'T. are rather 
family pedigrees (nator, generations), and the Gospels 
and Acts are properly memoirs and personal memoranda. 
‘See CHRONOLOGY. 

1. It is evident, however, that the Hebrew people were a 
commemorative race; in other words, they were given to 
creating and preserving memorials of important events. 
Even in the patriarchal times we find monuments set 
up in order to commemorate events. Jacob (Gen. xxviii, 
18) “set up a pillar” to perpetuate the memory of the 
divine promise; and that these monuments had a relig- 
ious import and sanction appears from the statement 
that “he poured oil upon the top of the pillar” (see Gen. 
xxxi,45; Josh.iv, 9; 1 Sam. vii, 12; Judg.ix,6). Long- 
lived trees, such as oaks and terebinths, were made use of 
as remembrancers (Gen. xxxy,4; Josh. xxiv, 26). Com- 
memorative names, also, were given to persons, places, 


and things; and from the earliest periods it was usual to - 


substitute a new and descriptive name for an old one, 
which may in its origin have been descriptive too (Exod. 
ii, 10; Gen. ii, 23; iv, 1). Genealogical tables appear, 
moreover, to have had a very early existence among 
the people of whom the Bible speaks, being carefully 
preserved first memoriter, afterwards by writing, among 
family treasures, and thus transmitted from age to age. 
These, indeed, as might be expected, appear to have been 
the first beginnings of history—a fact which is illustra- 
ted and confirmed by the way in which what we should 
term a narrative or historical sketch is spoken of in the 
Bible, that is, as “the book of the generation” (“of 
Adam,” Gen. v, 1): a mode of speaking which is applied 
even to the account of the creation (Gen. ii, 4), “These 
are the generations of the heavens and the earth when 
they were created.” The genealogical tables in the Bi- 
ble (speaking generally) are not only of a very early 
date, but are free from the mixtures of a theogonical 
and cosmogonical kind which are found in the early lit- 
erature of other primitive nations, wearing the appear- 
ance of being, as far at least as they go, true and com- 
plete lists of individual and family descent (Gen. v, 1). 
But perhaps the most remarkable fact connected with 
this subject is the employment of poetry at a very early 
period to perpetuate a knowledge of historical events. 
Even in Gen. ivy, 23, in the case of Lamech, we find po- 
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HISTORY 


etry thus employed, that is, by the great-grandson of 
the primitive father. Other instances may be found in 
Exod. xv; Judg. vy; Josh. x, 13; 2 Sam. 1, 18. ; 

2. The sources of Biblical history are chiefly the Bib- 
lical books themselves. Any attempt to fix the precise 
value of these sources in a critical point of view would 
require a volume instead of an article. Whatever hy- 
pothesis, however, may eventually be held touching the 
exact time when these books,or any of them, were put 
into their actual shape, as also touching the materials 
out of which they were formed, one thing appears very 
certain, that (to take an instance) Genesis, the earliest 
book (probably), contains most indubitable, as well as 
most interesting historical facts; for though the age, the 
mode of life, and the state of culture differ: so widely 
from our own, we cannot do otherwise than feel that it 
is among men and women, parents and children—beings 
of like passions with ourselyes—and not with mere crea~ 
tions of fancy or fraud, that we converse when we pe- 
tuse the narratives which this composition has so long 
preserved. The conviction is much strengthened in the 
minds of those who, by personal acquaintance with the 
early profane writers, are able to compare their produc- 
tions with those of the Hebrews, which were long ante- 
rior, and must, had they been of an equally earthly ori- 
gin, have been at least equally deformed by fable. The 
simple comparison of the account given in Genesis of the 
creation of the world with the Cosmogonies of heathen 
writers, whether Hindu, Greek, or Latin, is enough to 
assure the impartial reader that a purer, if not a higher 
influence, presided over the composition of Genesis than 
that whence proceeded the legends or the philosophies 
of heathenism; nor is the conclusion in the slightest de- 
gree weakened on a closer scrutiny by any discrepancy 
which modern science may seem to show between its 
own discoveries and the statements in Genesis. The 
Biblical history, as found in its Biblical sources, has a 
decided peculiarity and a great recommendation in the | 
fact that we can trace in the Bible more clearly and 
fully than in connection with any other history, the 
first crude elements and the early materials out of which 
all history must be constructed, 

How far the literature supplied in the Bible may be 
only a relic of a literary eyclus called into being by the 
felicitous circumstances and favorable constitution of 
the great Shemitic family, but which has perished in 
the lapse of ages, it is now impossible to determine; but 
had the other portions of this imagined literature been 
of equal religious value with what the Bible offers, there 
is little risk in aflirming that mankind would scarcely 
have allowed it to be lost. The Bible, however, bears 
traces that its were not the only books current in the 
time and country to which it relates; for writing, writ- 
ers, and books are mentioned without the emphasis and 
distinction which always accompany new discoveries or 
peculiar local possessions, and as ordinary, well-known, 
and matter-of-course things. It is certain that we do 
not possess all the works which were known in the early 
periods of Israelitish history, since in Numb. xxi, 14 we 
read of “the book of the wars of the Lord,” and in Josh. 
x, 13, of “the book of Jasher.” 

Without writing, history, properly so called, can have 
no existence. Under the head Writtne we shall trace 
the early rudiments and progress of that important art: 
here we merely remark that an acquaintanc2 with it was 
possessed by the Hebrews at least as early as their Exo- 
dus from Egypt—a fact which shows at least the possi- 
bility that the age of the Biblical records stands some 
thousand years or more prior to the earliest Greek his- 
torian, Herodotus. 

Other sources for at least the early Biblical history 
are comparatively of small value. Josephus has gone 
over the same periods as those the Bible treats of, but ob- 
viously had no sources of consequence relating to primi- 
tive times which are not open to us, and in regard to 
those times does little more than add here and there a 
patch of a legendary or traditional hue which could well | 
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have been spared, His Greek and Roman predile ti 


and his apologetical aims detract from the value of his | 


work, while in relation to the early history of his country 
he can be regarded in no other light than a sort of philo- 
sophical interpreter; nor is it till he comes to his own 
age that he has the value of an independent (not even 
then an impartial) eye-witness or well-informed report- 
er. In historical criticism and linguistic knowledge he 
was very insufficiently furnished. The use of both Jo- 
sephus and Philo is far more safe for the student of the 
New Testament than for the expounder of the old, See 
JOSEPHUS, 

The Talmud and the Rabbins afford very little assist- 
ance for the early periods, but might probably be made 
to render more service in behalf of the times of the Say- 
iour than has generally been allowed. ‘The illustrations 
which Lightfoot and Wetstein haye drawn from these 
sources are of great value; and Gfrorer, in his Jakrhun- 
dert des Heils (Stuttgart, 1838), has made ample use of 
the materials they supply in order to draw a picture 
of the first century, a use which the learned author is at 
no small pains to justify. The compilations of the Jew- 
ish doctors, however, require to be employed with the 
greatest caution, since the Rabbins were the deposita- 
ries, the expounders, and the apologists of that corrupt 
form of the primitive faith and of the Mosaic institu- 
tions which has been called by the distinctive name of 
Judaism, comprising a heterogeneous mass of false and 
true things, the colluvies of the East as well as light 
from the Bible, and which, to a great extent, lies under 
the express condemnation of Christ himself. How easy 
it is to propagate fables on their authority, and to do a 
disservice to the Gospel records, may be learnt from the 
fact that older writers, in their undue trust of Rabbin- 
ical authority, went so far as to maintain that no cock 
was allowed to be kept in Jerusalem, because fowls 
scratched unclean things out of the earth, though the 
authority of Scripture (which in this case they refused 
to admit) js most express and decided (Matt. xxvi, 34; 
Mark xiv, 30, 60,72). On the credibility of the Rab- 
bins, see Ravii Diss. Phil. Theol. de eo quod Fidei meren- 
tur, ete., in Oelrich’s Collect. Opusc. Hist. Phil. Theol. ; 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii, 1095; Fabricius, Bibliog. A ntig. i, 3, 
4; Brunsmann, Diss. de Judaica (Hafni, 1705). 

The classical authors betray the grossest ignorance 
almost in all cases where they treat of the origin and 
history of the Hebrew people; and even the most seri- 
ous and generally philosophic writers fall into vulgar er- 
rors and unaccountable mistakes as soon as they speak 
on the subject. What, for instance, can be worse than 
the blunder or prejudice of Tacitus, under the influence 
of which he declared that the Jews derived their origin 
from Mount Ida, in Crete; that by the advice of an ora- 
cle they had been driven out of Egypt; and that they 
set up in their temple at Jerusalem as an object of wor- 
ship the figure of an ass, since an animal of that species 
had directed them in the wilderness and discovered to 
them a fountain (Tacitus, /is/. vy, 1, 2). Dion Cassius 
(xxxvii, 17) relates similar fables. Plutarch (Quest. 
Sympos. iv, 5) makes the Hebrews pay divine honors to 
swine, as being their instructors in agriculture, and af- 
firms that they kept the Sabbath and the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles in honor of Bacchus. <A collection of these 
gross misrepresentations, together with a profound and 
successful inquiry into their origin, and a full exposure 
of their falsehood, has been given by Dr. J. G. Miiller, in 
the Theologische Studien und Kritiken (1848, iv, 893). 

3. The children of the faithful Abraham seem to have 
had one great work of Providence intrusted to them, 
namely, the development, transmission, and infusion into 
the world of the religious element of civilization. Their 
history, accordingly, is the history of the rise, progress, 
and diffusion of true religion, considered in its source 
and its developments. Such a history must possess 
large and peculiar interest for every student of human 
nature, and pre-eminently for those who love to study 
the unfoldings of Providence, and desire to learn that 
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greatest of all arts—the art 
and for eternity. 

_ The subject-matter contained in the Biblical history 
is of a wide and most extensive nature. In its greatest 
length and fullest meaning it comes down from the cre- 
ation of the world till near the close of the 1st century 
of the Christian wra, thus covering a space of some 
4000 years. ‘The books presenting this long train of 
historical details are most diverse in age, in kind, in ex- 
ecution, and in wortl.; nor seldom is it the fact that the 
modern historian has to construct his narrative as much 
out of the implications of an epistle, the highly-colored 
materials of poctry, the far-reaching visions of prophe- 
cy, and the indirect and illusive information of didactic 
and moral precepts, as from the immediate and express 
statements of history strictly so denominated. 

The historical materials furnished relating to the 
Hebrew nation may be classed under three great divi- 
sions: 1. The books which are consecrated to the an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew nation—the period that elapsed 
before the xra of the judges. These works are the Pen- 
tateuch and the book of Joshua, which, according to 
Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i, 72), properly con- 
stitute only one work, and which may be termed the 
great book of original documents. 2. The books which 
describe the times of the judges and the kings up to the 
first destruction of Jerusalem; that is, Judges, Kings, 
and Samuel, to which belongs the book of Ruth: “all 
these,” says Ewald, “ constitute also, according to their 
last formation, but one work, which may be called the 
Great Book of Kings.” 3. The third class comprises 
the books included under the head of Hagiographa, 
which are of a much later origin, Chronicles, with Ezra 
and Nehemiah, forming the great book of general his- 
tory reaching to the Grecian period. After these books 
come those which are classed together under the name 
of Apocrypha, whose use, we think, has been unduly 
neglected. Then the circle of evangelical records be- 
gins, which closed within the century that saw it open. 
Other books found in the Old and New Testaments, 
which are not properly of a historical character, connect 
themselves with one or other of these periods, and give 
important aid to students of sacred history. 

4. Biblical history was often treated by the older writ- 
ers as a part of Church History in general, since they 
considered the history given in the Bible as presenting 
different and successive phases of the Church of God 
(Buddei Hist. Eccles. 2 vols. 1726-29; Stolberg, Gesch. 
der Religion Jesu, i, 111). Other writers have viewed 
this subject in a more practical light, presenting the 
characters found in the Bible for imitation or avoidance; 
among whom may be enumerated Hess ( Geschichte der 
Israeliten vor den Zeiten Jesu, Ziwich, 1775) and Nie- 


- meyer (Characteristik der Bibel, Halle, 1830), Among | 


the more strictly learned writers several have had it 
in view to supply the gaps left in the succession of 
events by the Bible, out of sources found in profane 
writers. Here the chief authors are of English birth, 
namely, Prideaux, Shuckford, Russell; and for the New 
Testament, the learned, cautious, and fair-dealing Lard- 
ner. There is a valuable work by G. Langen: Versuch 
einer Harmonie der heiligen und profun. scrib. in der Ge- 
schichte der Welt (Bayreuth, 1775-80). Other writers 
haye pursued a strictly chronological method, such as 
Usher (Annales Vet. N. T. Lond. 1650) and Des Vignoles 
(Chronologie de U Histoire Sainte, Berlin, 1738). Heeren 
(Handb. der Geschichte, p. 50) recommends, as contain- 
ing many valuable inquiries on the monarchical period, 
the following work: J. Bernhardi Commentatio de causis 
quibus effectum sit ut regnum Jude diutius persisteret 
quam regnum-Israel (Lovanni, 1825). Heeren also de- 
clares that Bauer’s Handbuch der Gesch. des Hebr. Volks 
(1800) is the best introduction both to the history and 
the antiquities of the Hebrew nation ; though Gesenius 
complains that he is too much given to the construction 
of hypotheses. The English reader will find a useful 
but not sufficiently critical compendium in The History 
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of the Hebrew Commonwealth, translated from the Gers 
man of John Jahn, D.D., by C. E. Stowe (N. Y. 1829, 
and later), A far more valuable, as well as more inter- 
esting, yet by no means faultless work, is Milman’s //is- 
tory of the Jews (London, 1829, 3 vols. 12mo; revised, 
Lond. and N.Y, 1870-1, 3 vols. sm. 8vo). A more re- 
cent and very valuable work, Kitto’s Pictorial History of 
Palestine (Lond. 1841), combines with the Bible history 
of the Jews the results of travel and antiquarian research, 
and is preceded by an elaborate Introduction, which 
forms the only Natural History of Palestine in our lan- 
guage. A valuable compendium is Smith’s series of 
“Student’s Histories” (Old-Testament History and New- 
Testament History, Lond. and N. Y. 1869, 2 vols. 12mo). 
Stanley’s Lectures on Jewish History (London and N.Y. 
1863 sq. 2 vols. 8vo) are more brilliantly written. 
German theologians are strongly imbued with the 
feeling that the history of the Hebrews has yet to be 
written, Niebuhr’s manner of treating Roman history 
has had a great influence on them, and has aroused the 
theological world to new efforts, which have by no 
means yet come to an end; nor can we add that they 
have hitherto led to very definite and generally ap- 
proved results. The works of the learned Jews, Jost 
(Gesch. der Israeliten seit der Maccabéer, 9 vols.; Gesch. 
des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, 1857-59, 3 vols.), Herz- 
feld (Gesch. d. Volkes Israel v.d. Vollendung des Zweiten 
Tempels bis zur Einsetzung des Mackabéers Schimon, 
1854-57, 2 vols. 8vo), Griitz (Geschichte d. Juden, 11 vols. 
8yo, not yet completed), as well as that of Nork (Das 
Leben Mosis vom Astron. Stand. betrachtet, 1838), Raphall 
(Post-bibl. History of the Jews, N. Y. 1855, of which vols. 
i and ii only ever appeared), and others, must not be 
overlooked by the professional student; nor will he fail 


to study with care the valuable introductions to the. 


knowledge of the Old Testament put forth in Germany, 
with which we have nothing comparable in our lJan- 
guage. See Inrropucrion. Of the more recent works 
we may mention Stiihelin’s Kritisch Untersuchungen tiber 


den Pentateuch, etc. (1843), and H. Ewald’s Geschichte _ 


des Volkes Israel b’s Christus (Gotting, 1848 sq., 1851-3, 
6 vols. 8yo), the first part of which has been translated 
into English (London, 1869, 2 vols. 8vo). ‘The latter es- 
pecially is learned, acute, and profound, but thoroughly 
pervaded by a rationalistic spirit. Kurtz’s anual of 
Sacred History (Philadel. 1858, 12mo; from the German, 
Kénigsberg, 1850, 8vo), and History of the Old Covenant 
(Edinburgh, 1859, 3 vols. 8vo; from the German, Ber- 
lin, 1848-55, 3 vols. 8vo), are more evangelical, but less 
searching and original. Weber und Holtzmann’s Gesch. 
d. Volkes Israel (Leipz. 1866, 2 vols. 8vo) is rationalistic. 
The latest is Hitzig’s Gesch. Isr. (Lpz. 1870). For other 
works, see Darling, Cyclopedia, col. 1830 sq. 

History, Church. See Eccresrasrican Hisro- 
RY. : 

History of Doctrines. 
TORY OF. 

Histriomastix is the name of a book written in 
1663 by William Prynne, a Puritan barrister, against 
plays, masks, dancing, ete. It is a thick quarto of 1006 
pages, and abounds with learning and curious quota- 
tions. The author of this work was arraigned before 
the Star Chamber Feb. 7, 1663, on account of passages 
which, it was alleged, reflected on the religious con~ 
duct of the royal house. But the fact was that the au- 
thor condemned, and that justly, the levity and volup- 
tuousness of the court, and the encouragement which 
even some of the prelates gave to its licentiousness. 
Prvymne was sentenced “to haye his book burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, to be put from the bar, 
and to be forever incapable of his profession, to be turn- 
ed out of the society of Lincoln’s Inn, to be degraded at 
Oxford, to stand in the pillory at Westminster and 
Cheapside, to lose both his ears, one in each place, to 
pay a fine of £5000, and to suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment,” But more remarkable than this, if possible, was 
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the violent speech of an English earl (Dorset) on this 
oceasion. “I declare you (Prynne) to be a schism- 
maker in the Church, a sedition sower in the common- 
wealth, a wolf in sheep’s clothing; in a word, omnium 
malorum nequissimus,” continuing in this strain, and 
closing thus: “I would have him branded in the fore- 
head, slit in the nose, and have his ears chopped off.”— 
Neal, Hist. of the Puritans, i, 316, 317; Wood, Athene 
Oxon. ii, 815; Granger, Biog. Hist. ii, 230; Carwithen, 
History of the Church of England, ii, 78-80. (J. LW) 

Hitchcock, Hdward, D.D., LL.D., was born in 
Old Deerfield, Mass., May 24, 1793. Poverty, general 
ill health, and, worse than all, an affection of his eyes, 
prevented him from the completion of a collegiate 
course; but, despite this, he succeeded in obtaining | in 
1816 the principalship of the academy in his native 
place, and his success as-a teacher received the recogni- 
tion of Yale College in the degree of M.A., which that 
institution of learning conferred on him only two years 
later. In 1819 he went to Yale, and studied theology 
under Dr. Taylor for about three years. His first and 
only settlement in the ministry was at Conway, where 
he remained from 1821 to 1825, when again failing 
health induced him to accept the professorship of natu- 
ral history and chemistry in Amherst College, which 
gave him the prospect of more exercise and less ex- 
haustive labors. He entered this new position after 
some preparatory study under Prof. Silliman, senior, of 
Yale College. In 1845 he was elected president of Am- 
herst College, and professor of natural theology and ge- 
ology. In 1854 he resigned the presidency, but still 
continued in the chair of geology. He died Feb. 27, 
1864, Dr. Hitchcock is especially deserving of our rec- 
ognition in this place on account of his Religion of Ge- 
ology and its connected Sciences (Boston, 1851, 12mo), the 
result of thirty years’ study and reflection, which had a 
very extended circulation both in this country and in 
Europe. Among Dr. Hitchcock’s peculiar literary traits 
(see the Biblioth. Sacra, July, 1851, p. 652, 663) may be 
mentioned “his mode of answering the objection to the 
resurrection of the body; his proofs from geology of the 
benevolence of God, of special providence, and of special 
divine interposition in nature” (comp. his articles in Bib. 
Sucra, x, 166-194, “ Relations and Duties of the Philos- 
opher and Theologian,” and xi, 776-800, “Special Divine 
Interpositions in Nature”). Dr. William S. Tyler, pro- 
fessor in Amherst College, who preached a discourse at 
Dr. Hitchcock’s funeral, which has been printed, gave 
“an admirable estimate and summary of his life, char- 
acter, attainments, and influence.”— Appleton’s Cyclop. 
ix, 210, and Annual, 1868, p. 1428; Chambers, Cyclop. v, 
379; Amer. Presb. Rev. July, 1864, p. 528. 


Hitchcock, Enos, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Springfield, Mass., graduated at Harvard 
in 1767, and was ordained colleague of Mr. Chipman, pas- 
tor of the Second Congregational Church of Beverley, 
in 1771, In 1780 he became a chaplain in the army, 
and at the close of the war in 1783 he took a pastoral 
charge in Providence, RI. He bequeathed at his death, 
which occurred in 1803, $2500 as a fund for the support 
of the ministry. He published a Treatise on Education 
(1790, 2 vols.):—Sermons, with an Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper (1793-1800).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 852. 

Hitchcock, Gad, D.D., a Unitarian minister, was 
born at Springfield, Mass., Feb. 12,1718 or 1719. He 
was educated at Harvard University, where he grad- 
uated in 1743, and was ordained and installed in Pem- 
broke (now Hanson, Mass.), in October, 1748. During 
the Revolutionary War he served as chaplain. In 1787 
his alma mater conferred on him the degree of doctor of 
divinity. In 1797 he was attacked with paralysis while 
preaching to his people, from which he never recovered 
so as to engage any further in active service. He died 
Aug. 8, 1803. His writings were mainly sermons and a 
(Dudleian) lecture, delivered at Harvard College in 
1779,—Sprague, Ann, of the Amer, Pulpit, viii, 29, 
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Hitt, Daxter, a Methodist Episcopal minister of 
considerable eminence, was born in Fauquier County, 
Va., entered the itinerancy in 1790, became the travel- 
ling companion of bishop Asbury in 1807, and in 1808 
was elected by the General Conference one of the agents 
of the Methodist Book Concern, the duties of which of- 
fice he discharged for eight years. He next, with great 
fidelity, served as presiding elder until 1822, when he 
became the travelling companion of bishop M‘Kendree, 
In 1823 he took charge of the Potomac District; after 
two years’ labors he passed to the Carlisle District, and 
there closed his earthly work. Mr. Hitt was a man of 
marked “simplicity and integrity,” and “the affability 
of his manners and the sweetness of his disposition, in 
his private intercourse in society, gained him the affec- 
tion of all.” He died of typhus fever, in great peace and 
sure hope, in September, 1825.—Minutes of Conf. 1, 507. 

Hit’tite, or rather Cuernire (Heb. Chitti’, "mT, 
usually in the plur. B°MM, Sept. Xevratou; also MM 723, 
“children of Heth;” fem. M°MM, Ezek. xvi, 3; plur. 
nirmn, 1 Kings xi, 1; also Mm M123, “daughters of 
Heth,” Gen. xxvii, 46), the designation of the descend- 
nts of Heth, and one of the nations of Canaan (q. v.). 

I. Biblical Notices.—(1.) With five exceptions, noticed 
below, the word is "79 =“ the Chittite;” in the sin- 
gular number, according to the common Hebrew idiom. 
It is occasionally rendered in the A. V. in the singular 
number, “the Hittite” (Exod. xxiii, 28; xxxili,2; xxxiv, 
11; Josh. ix, 1; xi, 3), but elsewh. as a plur. (Gen. xv, 
20; Exod. iii, 8, 17; xiii, 5; xxiii, 23; Numb. xiii, 29; 
Deut. vii, 1; xx,17; Josh. iii, 10; xii,8; xxiv, 11; Judg. 
ili, 5; 1 Kings ix,20; 2 Chron, vili,7; Ezra ix,1; Neh. 
ix, 8; 1 Esdr. viii, 69, Xerraior). (2.) The plural form 
of the word is "MMS =the Chittim, or Hittites (Josh. 
i,4; Judg.i, 26; 1 Kings x, 29; 2 Kings vii,6; 2 Chron. 
i, 17). (8.) “A Hittite [woman ]” is MAM (Ezek. xvi, 
3, 45). In 1 Kings xi, 1, the same word is rendered 
“ Hittites.” 

In the list of the descendants of Noah, Heth occupies 
the second place among the children of Canaan. It is 
to be observed that the first and second names, Sidon 
and Heth, are not gentile nouns, and that all the names 
following are gentile nouns in the sing. Sidon is called 
the first-born of Canaan, though the name of the town 
is probably put for that of its founder, or eponym, “ the 
fisherman,” ‘Adtedc, of Philo of Byblus. It is therefore 
probable, as we find no city Heth, that this is the name 
of the ancestor of the nation, and the gentile noun, chil- 
dren of Heth, makes this almost certain. After the enu- 
meration of the nations sprung from Canaan, it is add- 
ed, “ And afterwards were the families of the Canaanites 
spread abroad” (Gen. x, 18). This passage will be illus- 
trated by the evidence that there were Hittites and 
Amorites beyond Canaan, and also beyond the wider 
territory that must be allowed for the placing of the 
Hamathites, who, it may be added, perhaps had not mi- 
grated from Canaan at the date to which the list of 
Noah’s descendants mainly refers (see verse 19). See 
CANAANITE. 

1. Our first introduction to the Hittites is in the time 
of Abraham, when they are mentioned among the in- 
habitants of the Promised Land (Gen. xy, 20). Abra- 
ham bought from the Bene-Cheth, “Children of Heth” 
—such was then their title—the field and the cave of 
Machpelah, belonging to Ephron the Hittite (Gen. xxiii, 
3-18). They were then settled at the town which was 
afterwards, under its new name of Hebron, to become 
one of the most famous cities of Palestine, then bearing 
the name of Kirjath-arba, and perhaps also of Mamre 
(Gen, xxiii, 19; xxy, 9). The propensities of the tribe 
appear at that time to have been rather commercial 
than military. The “money current with the mer- 
chant,” and the process of weighing it, were familiar to 
them; the peaceful assembly “in the gate of the city” 
was their manner of receiving the stranger who was de- 
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sirous of having a “ possession” “secured” to him among | 
them. The dignity and courtesy of their demeanor also 
come out strongly in this narrative. As Ewald well says, 
Abraham chose his allies in warfare from the Amorites, 
but he goes to the Hittites for his grave. But the tribe 
was evidently as yet but small, not important enough to 


_ be noticed beside “the Canaanite aid the Perizzite,” 


who shared the bulk of the land between them (Gen, 
xii, 6; xiii, 7). In the southern part of the country 
they remained for a considerable period after this, possi- 
bly extending as far as Gerar and Beersheba, a good 
way below Hebron (xxvi, 17; xxviii, 10), From their 
families Esau married his first two wives (Gen. xxvi, 
34; xxxvi, 2 sq.), and the fear lest Jacob should take 
the same course is the motive given by Rebekah for 
sending Jacob away to Haran. It was the same feeling 
that had urged Abram to send to Mesopotamia for a 
wife for Isaac. The descendant of Shem could not wed 
with Hamites—* with the daughters of the Canaanites 
among whom I dwell . . . wherein I am a stranger,” but 
“oo to my country and thy kindred” is his father’s com- 
mand, “to the house of thy mother’s father, and take 
thee a wife from thence” (Gen. xxviii, 2; xxiy,4). See 
Hivire,. 

From several of the above notices we learn that the 
original seat ofthe Hittites, the city of Hebron, was found- 
ed by one Arba of the Anakim, whence its earlier name, 
and had inhabitants of that giant race as late as Joshua’s 
time. Itis also connected with Zoan in Egypt, and is said 
to haye been built seven years before that city (Numb. 
xiii, 22). Zoan or Avaris was built or rebuilt, and no 
doubt received its Hebrew or Shemitic name, Zoan, the 
translation of its Egyptian name HA-AWAR, in the time 
of the first Shepherd-king of Egypt, who was of Pheeni- 
cian or kindred race. It is also to be noted that, in 
Abraham’s time, the Amorites, connected with the giant 
race in the case of the Rephaim whom Chedorlaomer 
smote in Ashteroth Karnaim (Gen. xiv, 5), where the 
Rephaite Og afterwards ruled, dwelt close to Hebron 
(ver.13). The Hittites and Amorites, we shall see, were 
later settled together in the Orontes valley. Thus at 
this period there was a settlement of the two nations in 
the south of Palestine, and the Hittites weré mixed 
with the Rephaite Anakim. See Hepron, 

2, Throughout the period of the settlement in Pal- 
estine, the name of the Hittites occurs only in the 
usual formula for the occupants of the Promised Land. 
Changes occur in the mode of stating this formula, but 
the Hittites are never omitted (see Exod. xxiii, 28). 
In the enumeration of the six or seven nations of Ca- 
naan, the first names, in four phrases, are the Canaanites, 
Hittites, and Amorites; in two, which make no mention 
of the Canaanites, the Hittites and Amorites; and in 
three, the former three names, with the addition of an- 
other nation. In but two phrases are these three nations | 
further separated. It is also to be remarked that the | 
Hittites and Amorites are mentioned together in a bare 
majority of the forms of the enumeration, but in a great 
majority of passages. The importance thus given to 
the Hittites is perhaps equally evident in the place of 
Heth in the list of the descendants of Noah, in the place 
of the tribe in the list in the promise to Abraham, where 
it is first of the known descendants of Canaan (xv, 20), 
and certainly in the term “all the land of the Hittites,” 
as a designation of the Promised Land in its full extent, 
from Euphrates to the Mediterranean, and from Leba- 
non to the desert (Josh. i, 4). The close relation of the 
Hittites and Amorites seems to be indicated by the 
prophet Ezekiel, where he speaks of Jerusalem as daugh- 
ter of an Amorite father and a Hittite mother (xvi, 3, 
45). Indeed the Hittites and Amorites seem, in these 
last-cited passages, to be named for the Canaanites in 
general. 

When the spies examined Canaan they found “the 
Hittites, and the Jebusites, and the Amorites” dwelling 
“in the mountains” (Numb. xiii, 29), that is, in the high 


tracts that afterwards formed the refuges and rallying- 


points of the Israelites during the troubled period of the 
judges. ‘There is, however, no distinct statement as to 
the exact position of the Hittites in Palestine. We 
may draw an inference from their connection with Je~ 


-rusalem and the Amorites, and their inhabiting the 


mountains, and suppose that they were probably seated 
chiefly in the high region of the tribe of Judah. Of 
their territory beyond Palestine there are some indica- 
tions in Seripture. The most important of these is the 
designation of the Promised Land in its full extent as 
“all the land of the Hittites” already mentioned, with 
which the notices of Hittite kings out of Canaan must 
be compared. Whatever temporary circumstances may 
haye originally attracted them so far to the south as 
Beersheba, a people having the quiet commercial tastes 
of Ephron the Hittite and his companions can have had 
no call for the roving, skirmishing life of the country 
bordering on the desert; and thus, during the sojourn 
of Israel in Egypt, they had withdrawn themselves from 
those districts, retiring before Amalek (Numb. xiii, 29) 
to the more secure mountain country in the centre of 
the land. Perhaps the words of Ezekiel (xvi,3,45) may 
imply that they helped to found the city of Jebus. 

From this time, however, their quiet habits vanish, 
and they take their part against the invader, in equal 
alliance with the other Canaanitish tribes (Josh, ix, 1; 
xi, 3, etc.). 

3. Henceforward the notices of the Hittites are very 
few and faint. We meet with two individuals, both 
attached to the person of David. (1.) “Ahimelech the 
Hittite,” who was with him in the hill of Hachilah, and 
with Abishai accompanied him by night to the tent of 
Saul (1 Sam. xxvi, 6). He is nowhere else mentioned, 
and was possibly killed in one of David's expeditions, 
before the list in 2 Sam. xxiii was drawn up. (2.) 
“Uriah the Hittite,” one of “the thirty” of David's 
body-guard (2 Sam. xxiii, 39; 1 Chron, xi, 41), the deep 
tragedy of whose wrongs forms the one blot in the life 
of his master. In both these persons, though warriors 
by profession, we can perhaps detect traces of those qual- 
ities which we have noticed as characteristics of the 
tribe. In the case of the first, it was Abishai, the prac- 
tical, unscrupulous “son of Zeruiah,” who pressed Dayid 
to allow him to kill the sleeping king: Ahimelech is 
clear from that stain. In the case of Uriah, the absence 
from suspicion and the generous self-denial which he 
displayed are too well known to need more than a refer- 
ence (2 Sam. xi, 11,12). He was doubtless a prose- 
lyte, and probably descended from several generations 
of proselytes; but the fact shows that Canaanitish blood 
was in itself no bar to advancement in the court and 
army of David. 

Solomon subjected the remaining Hittites to the same 
tribute of bond-service as the other remnants of the Ca- 
naanitish nations (1 Kings ix, 20). Of all these the Hit- 
tites appear to have been the most important, and to 
have been under a king of their own; for “the kings of 
the Hittites” are, in 1 Kings x, 29, coupled with the kings 
of Syria as purchasers of the chariots which Solomon im- 
ported from Egypt. It appears that this was some dif- 
ferent division of the Hittite family living far away some- 
where in the north; although, from their connection in 
2 Kings vii, 6, with the Egyptians, others have inferred 
that the noise came from the south, from which quarter 
it seems they and the Egyptians were the only people 
who could be expected to make an attack with chariots. 
This would identify them with the southern Hivyites, 
who were subject to the secptre of Judah, and show also 
that it was they who purchased F egyptian chariots from 
the factors of Solomon. It is evident in any case, how- 
ever, that they were a distinct and independent body, 
apparently outside the bounds of Palestine. The Hit- 
tites were still present in Palestine as a distinct people 
after the Exile, and are named among the alien tribes 
with whom the returned Israelites contracted those 
marriages which Ezra urged and Nehemiah compelled 
them to dissolve (Ezra ix, 1, ete.; comp. Neh. xiii, 23+ 
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98). After this we hear no more of the Hittites, who 
probably lost their national identity by intermixture 
with the neighboring tribes or nations. (See Hamels- 
veld, iii, 51 sq.; Journ. of Sac. Lit. Oct. 1851, p. 166.) 
See HEATHEN. 

4, Nothing is said of the religion or worship of the 
Hittites. Even in the enumeration of Solomon’s idola- 
trous worship of the gods of his wives—among whom 
were Hittite women (1 Kings xi, 1)—no Hittite deity 
is alluded to (see 1 Kings xi, 5,7; 2 Kings xxiii, 13). 
See below. 

5, The names of the individual Hittites mentioned in 
the Bible are as follow. They are all susceptible of in- 
terpretation as Hebrew words, which would lead to the 
belief either that the Hittites spoke a dialect of the 
Aramaic or Hebrew language, or that the words were 
Hebraized in their transference to the Bible records. 

Apau (a woman), Gen. xxxvi, 2. 

ANIMELECH, 1 Sam. xxvi, 6. 

BASHEMATH, accurately Bas’maru (a woman); possibly 
a second name of Adah, Gen. xxvi, 34. 

Brert (father of Judith, below), Gen. xxvi, 34. 

Enon (father of Basmath), Gen. xxvi, 34. 

Eruron, Gen. xxiii, 10, 13, 14, etc. 

Jupirg (a woman), Gen. xxvi, 34. 

Urtay, 2 Sam. xi, 3, ete. ; xxili, 39, etc. 

Zouar (father of Ephron), Gen. xxiii, 8. 

In addition to the above, Srppecrat, who in the He- 
brew text is always denominated a Hushathite, is by 
Josephus (Ant. vii, 12, 2) styled a Hittite. 

Il. Notices in Ancient Inscriptions.—1. The Egyptian 
monuments give us much information as to a Hittite 
nation that can only be that indicated in the two pas- 
sages in the books of Kings above noticed. The kings 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties made exten- 
sive conquests in Syria and Mesopotamia. They were 
opposed by many small states, which probably always 
formed one or more confederacies. In the time of Thoth- 
mes III (B.C. cir. 1450), the leading nation was that of 
the RUTEN (or LUTEN), which appears to have once 
headed a confederacy defeated by that king before Me- 
giddo (De Rougé, Revue Archéolog. n. s., iv, 346 sq.). 
Lhe Kiera were conquered by or tributary to Thoth- 
mes III (Birch, Annals of Thothmes IIT, p. 21); but it 
is not until the time of Rameses II (B.C. cir. 1806), sec- 
ond king (according to Manetho) of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, that we find them occupying the most important 
place among the eastern enemies of the Egyptians, the 
place before held by the RutEN. The name is general- 
ly written KHeT, and sometimes KHeTA, and was prob- 
ably in both cases pronounced KHAT. It is not easy to 


determine whether it properly denotes the people or the | 


country; perhaps it denotes the latter, as it rarely has 
a plural termination; but it is often used for the former. 
This name is identical in radicals with that of the Iit- 
tites, and that it designates them is clear from its being 
connected with a name equally representing that of the 
Amorites, and from the correspondence of this warlike 
people, strong in chariots, with the non-Palestinian Hit- 
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city of the KHeTA, or at least of the territory subject to 
or confederate with the king of the KHeTA, was KeTesH, 
on the river ARNUT, ANURTA, Or ARUNATA. Keresu 
| was evidently a Kadesh, “a sacred city,” WIP, but no 
city of that name, which could correspond to this, is 
known to us in Biblical geography. It is represented in 
the Egyptian sculptures as on or near a lake, which Dr. 
Brugsch has traced in the modern lake of Kedes, fed by 
the Orontes, southward of Hems (Emesa). The Oron- 
tes, it must be observed, well corresponds to the ARUNA- 
TA. The town is also stated to have been in the land 
of AMAR (or AMARA), that is, of the Amorites. The 
position of this Amoritish territory is further defined by 
Carchemish being placed in it, as we shall show in a 
later part of this article. The territory of these Hit- 
tites, therefore, lay in the valley of the Orontes. It 
probably extended towards the Euphrates, for the KHe- 
TA are also connected with NEHARENA, or Mesopotamia, 
not the NAHIRI of the cuneiform inscriptions, but it is 
not clear that they ruled that country. Probably they 
drew confederates thence, as was done by the Syrians 
in David's time. 
The greatest achievement of Rameses II was the de- 
| feat of the Knera and their allies near KeTesn, in the 


a papyrus and by several inscriptions and sculptures. 
| The nations confederate with the KHeTA were the 
ARATUu (Aradus?), MAAUSU (Mash ?), PAATSA Or PATASA, 
KESHKESH, ARUNU, KATAWATANA, KHERABU (Helbon?), 
AKATERA, KETESH, ReTA, Arkites, TENTENE (Or TRA- 
TENUEE), and KARAKAMASHA (Carchemish). These 
names are difficult to identify save the seventh and the 
last, but it is evident that they do not belong to Pales- 
tine. The Hittites are represented as having a regular 
army, which was strong in chariots, a particular which 
we should expect from the Biblical notices of them and 
of the Canaanites, where the latter name seems applied 
to the tribe so called. Each chariot was drawn by 
two horses, and held three men, a charioteer and two 
warriors. They had also cavalry and disciplined infan- 
try. In the great battle with Rameses they had 2500 
, horses, that is, chariots. The representations of the 
_kuerA in the sculptures relating to this campaign prob- 
ably show that their forces were composed of men of 
two different races. Sir Gardner Wilkinson thinks that 
both belonged to the KHeTA nation, and it seems hardly 
possible to form any other conclusion. “The nation of 
| Sheta [the initial character is thus sometimes read sh ] 
seems to have been composed of two distinct tribes, both 
, comprehended under the same name, uniting in one 
| common cause, and probably subject to the same goy- 
| ernment.” These supposed tribes differed in dress and 
| arms, and one was sometimes bearded, the other was 
| beardless (Ancient Egyptians, i, p. 400 sq.). They are 


rather fair than yellow, and the beardless warriors are 
probably of a different race from the people of Palestine 


fifth year of his reign. This event is commemorated in 
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generally. In some cases they remind us of the Tatars, 
and it is impossible to forget that the Egyptians of the 
Greek period evidently took the KHera for Scythians 
or Bactrians. The name Scythian is not remote, nor is 
that of the Kittas, or warrior-Tatars in the Chinese 
garrisons; but mere word resemblances are dangerous; 
and the circumstance that the Seythians appear in his- 
tory when the Hittites have just disappeared is not of 
much value, But it is worthy of remark that in the 
time of Moses there was a Rephaite ruling the Amorites 
in Palestine, as the sons of Anak had apparently long 
ruled the Hittites in Hebron, so that we need not be 
surprised to find two races under the same government 
in the case of the Hittites of Syria. 

In the twenty-first year of Rameses IT, the great king 
of the Hittites, kKueTseRA, came to Egypt to make a 
treaty of peace. A copy of the treaty is preserved in a 
hieroglyphic inscription. From this it appears that 
KuHeTSERA had been preceded by his grandfather sa- 
PRARA, his father MAURASARA, and his brother MAuUT- 
NuRA, and that in the reigns of SAaPRARA and MAUTNU- 
RA peace had been made upon the same conditions. 
Tn a tablet of the thirty-fourth year of the same king, 
one of his wives, a Hittite princess with the Egyptian 
name RA-MA-UR-Ne-FRU, is represented as well as her 
father, the king (or a king) of the KHera. Solomon 
also, as Dr. Brugsch remarks, took Hittite women into 
his harem (1 Kings xi,1). Rameses IIT (B.C. cir. 1200) 
had a war with the KHeTA, mentioned in one of his in- 
scriptions with KeTr (KeTesH) KARA[ Kk ]AMSA (Carche- 
mish), ARATU (Aradus?), and ARASA, all described as 
in the land AMABA. 

The religion of the Hittites is only known from the 
above treaty with Rameses II, though it is probable that 
additional information may be derived from an exami- 
nation of proper names. In this inscription the divini- 
ties both of the land of KHerA and of Egypt are men- 
tioned, probably because they were invoked to see that 
the compact was duly kept. They are described from 
a Hittite point of view, a circumstance which is curious 
as showing how carefully the Egyptian scribe had kept 
to the document before him. They are the gods of war, 
and the gods of women of the land of kHerA and of 
Egypt, the sureKH of the land of KHeTA, the SUTEKH 
of several forts, the ASHTeRAT (written ANTeRAT) of 
the land of KHeTA, several unnamed gods and goddesses 
of places or countries, and of a fortress, the mountains and 
rivers of the land of KHeTA, and of Egypt, Amen, SUTEKH, 


and the winds. SuTEKH, or SET, was the chief god of the | 


Shepherd-kings of Egypt (one of whom appears to have 
abolished all other worship in his dominions), and is also 
called BAR, or Baal. SurTeKH is perhaps a foreign form, 
SET seems certainly of foreign origin. AsHTeRAT is, of 
course, Ashtoreth, the consort of Baal in Palestine. They 
were the principal divinities of the KHeTA, for they are 
mentioned by name, and as worshipped in the whole 
land. The worship of the mountains and rivers is re- 
markably indicative of the character of the religion, and 
the mention of the gods of special cities points in the 
same direction. The former is low nature-worship, the 
latter is entirely consistent with it, and, indeed, is never 
found but in connection with it. 

The Egyptian monuments furnish us with the follow- 
ing additional Hittite names: TARAKANUNASA, KAMA~ 
ET, TARKATATASA (an ally ?), KHERAPSARA, scribe of 
books of the KHeTA, PESA, TETARA, KRABeTUSA, AAK~ 
MA (an ally ?), SAAMARUS, TATARA, MATREMA, brother 
of [the king of] the KHeTA, RABSUNUNA (an ally ?), 
TUATASA (an ally ?). 

These names are evidently Shemitic, but not Hebrew, 
a circumstance that need not surprise us when we know 
that Aramaic was distinct from Hebrew in Jacob’s time. 
The syllables SekA in KHeT-SERA, and RAB in RAB-SU- 
NUNA, seem to correspond to the SAR and RAB of Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian names. TETARA may be the same 
name as the Tidal of Scripture. But the most remark- 
able of all these names is MATREMA, which corresponds 


as closely as possible to Mizraim., The third letter is a 
hard ‘r, and the final syllable is constantly used for the 
Hebrew dual, In the Egyptian name of Mesopotamia, 
NEHARENA, we find the Chaldee and Arabic dual. It 
would therefore appear that the language of the KHeTA 
was nearer to the Hebrew than to the Chaldee. TAR- 
KATATASA probably commences with the name of the 
goddess Derceto or Atargatis, 


The principal source of information on the Egyptian 
bearings of this subject is Brugsch’s Geographische In- 
schrifien, ii, 20 sq. The documents to which he mainly 
refers are the inscriptions of Rameses IT, the poem of 
PENTAUR, and the treaty. The first are given by Lep- 
sius (Denkmiiler, A bth, iii, bl. 153-161, 164-166, 187, 196; 
see also 130, 209), and translated by M. Chabas (Rev. 
Arch., 1859); see also Brugsch, Histoire d’ Egypte, shila, 
sq.: the second is translated by M. de Rougé (Revue 
Contemporaine, No. 106, p. 889 sq.), Dr. Brugsch (Ul. cc.), 
Mr. Goodwin, Cambridge Essays, 1858, and in Bunsen’s 
Egypt's Place, iv, 675 sq.; and the third is translated 
by Dr. Brugsch (//. ce.) and Mr. Goodwin (Parthenon, 
1862). : 

2, In the Assyrian inscriptions, as lately deciphered, 
there are frequent references to a nation of Khatti, who 
“formed a great confederacy ruled by a number of petty 
chiefs,” whose territory also lay in the valley of the 
Orontes, and who were sometimes assisted by the people 
of the sea-coast, probably the Phcenicians (Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, i, 463). “Twelve kings of the southern 
Khatti are mentioned in several places.” If the identi- 
fication of these people with the Hittites should prove 
to be correct, it agrees with the name Chat, as noticed 
under Hern, and affords a clew to the meaning of some 
passages which are otherwise puzzling. ‘These are (a) 
Josh. i, 4, where the expression “all the land of the Hit- 
tites” appears to mean all the land of Canaan, or at least 
the northern part thereof. (0b) Judg. i, 26. Here near- 
ly the same expression recurs. See Luz. (c) 1 Kings 
x, 29; 2 Chron. i, 17, “All the kings of the Hittites and 
kings of Aram” (probably identical with the “kings on 
this side Euphrates,” 1 Kings iv, 24) are mentioned as 
purchasing chariots and horses from Egypt, for the pos- 
session of which they were so notorious, that (d) it 
would seem to have become at a later date almost pro- 
verbial in allusion to an alarm of an attack by chariots 
(2 Kings vii, 6). 


Hi’vite (Heb. Chivvi’, 957, usu. with the art., often 
collectively for the plur., “the Hivite,” i.e, Hivites; Sept. 
6 Evaioc), a designation of one of the nations inhabiting 
Palestine before the Israelites. See CANAAN. The name 
is, in the original, uniformly found in the singular num- 
ber. It never has, like that of the Hittites, a plural, nor 
does it appear in any other form, Perhaps we may as- 
sume from this that it originated in some peculiarity of 


| locality or circumstance, as in the case of the Amorites 


— mountaineers,” and not in a progenitor, as did that 
of the Ammonites, who are also styled Bene-Ammon— 
children of Ammon, or the Hittites, Bene-Cheth—chil- 


| dren of Heth. The name is explained by Ewald (Gesch. 


i, 318) as Binnenldnder, that is, “ Midlanders ;” by Gese- 
nius (Thes. p.451) as pagani, “villagers.” In the follow- 
ing passages the name is given in the A.V. in the singu- 
lar, “ the Hivite:” Gen. x, 17; Exod. xxiii, 28; xxxiii, 
2; xxxiv,11; Josh. ix,1; xi,3; 1 Chron. 1,15; also Gen. 
xxxiv,2; xxxvi,2. In all the rest it is rendered by the 
plural. 

1, In the genealogical tables of Genesis “ the Hivite” 
is named as one of the descendants—the sixth in order— 
of Canaan, the son of Ham (Gen. x, 17; 1 Chron. i, 15), 
In the first enumeration of the nations who, at the time 
of the call of Abraham, occupied the Promised Land (Gen. 
xv, 19-21), the Hivites are omitted from the Hebrew 
text (though in the Samaritan and Sept. ther name is 
inserted), This has led to the conjecture, amongst oth- 
ers, that they are identical with the Kadmonites, whose 
name is found there and there only (Reland, Pales¢. p. 
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140; Bochart, Phal.iv,36; Can.i,19). But are not the 
Kadmonites rather, as their name implies, the represen- 
tatives of the Bene-kedem, or “children of the East ?” 
Moreover, in this passage, the position of the Hivites, if 
represented by the Kadmonites, would be at the head of 
the nations usually assigned to the Land of Promise, and 
this is most unlikely, unless the order be geographical. 
A more ingenious conjecture is that which suggests the 
identity of the Hivites and the Avites, or Avim, on the 
grounds (a) that at a later time the Galilzans confound- 
ed the gutturals; (b) that the Sept. and Jerome do not 
distinguish the two names; (¢) that the town of ha-Ay- 
vim (A.V. “Ayvim’)) was in the same district as the Hi- 
vites of Gibeon; (d) and that, according to the notice 
in Deut. ii, the Avim disappear before the Hivites ap- 
pear; (e) to which we may add that, if Gesenius's ety- 
mology be sound, it is remarkable that the Avim are de- 
scribed as dwelling “in villages.” See Avim. On the 
other hand, (a) it is unlikely that a dialectic difference 
would be recorded, and it seems too slight to be anything 
else; (b) the Sept. and Jerome are not very careful as to 
exact transcriptions of proper names; (c) the presence 
of Avim in a district does not prove them to be the same 
as other inhabitants of that district; (d) and the narra- 
tive in Deut. ii speaks only of the overthrow, before the 
coming of the Israelites, by later settlers, of certain tribes 
or peoples, not mentioned in the list of Gen. x, which 
were, as far as stated, Rephaim, or of Rephaite stock. 
The probability that the Avim were of this stock is 
strengthened by the circumstance that there was a rem- 
nant of the Rephaim among the Philistines in David's 
time, as there was among other nations when the Israel- 
ites conquered the country. Therefore it seems to us 
very unlikely that the Avim were the same as the Hi- 
vites, although they may haye been related to each oth- 
er. The name constantly occurs in the formula by which 
the country is designated in the earlier books (Exod. iii, 
8,17; xili,5; xxiii, 28,28; xxxili,2; xxxiv,11; Deut. 
vii, 1; xx,17; Josh. iii, 10; ix,1; xii,8; xxiv, 11), and 
also in the later ones (1 Kings ix, 20; 2 Chron. viii, 7; 
but comp. Ezra ix, 1, and Neh. ix, 8). It is, however, ab- 
sent in the report of the spies (Numb. xiii, 29), a docu- 
ment which fixes the localities occupied by the Canaan- 
itish nations at that time. Perhaps this is owing to the 
insignificance of the Hivites at that time, or perhaps to 
the fact that the spies were indifferent to the special lo- 
cality of their settlements. 

2. We first encounter the actual people of the Hivites 
at the time of Jacob’s return to Canaan, Shechem was 
then (according to the current Hebrew text) in their 
possession, Hamor the Hivite being the “ prince (873) 
of the land” (Gen. xxiy, 2). The narrative of the trans- 
action of Jacob, when he bought the “parcel of a field,” 
closely resembles that of Abraham’s purchase of the field 
of Machpelah, They were at this time, to judge of them 
by their rulers, a warm and impetuous people, credulous, 
and easily deceived by the crafty and cruel sons of Jacob. 
The narrative further exhibits them as peaceful and com- 
mercial, given to “ trade” (10,21), and to the acquiring 
of “ possessions” of cattle and other “ wealth” (10, 23, 28, 
29), Like the Hittites, they held their assemblies or 
conferences in the gate of their city (20), We may also 
see a testimony to their peaceful habits in the absence 
of any attempt at revenge on Jacob for the massacre of 
the Shechemites, Perhaps similar indications are fur- 
nished by the name of the god of the Shechemites some 
generations after this, Baal-berith—Baal of the league, 
or the alliance (Judg. viii, 33; ix, 4,46); by the way in 
which the Shechemites were beaten by Abimelech (40) 
and by the unmilitary character both of the weapon 
which caused Abimelech’s death and of the person who 
discharged it (ix, 53). In the matter that led to the 
overthrow of this Hivite city we see an indication of the 
corruption that afterwards became characteristic of the 
Canaanitish tribes (Gen. xxxiii, 18-20; Xxxiv). Jacob’s 
reproof of his sons seems to imply that the more power- 
ful inhabitants of at least this part of the Promised Land 
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were Canaanites and Perizzites, these only being men- 
tioned as likely to attack him in revenge (xxxiv, 30). 
It is possible, but not certain, that there is a reference to 
this matter where Jacob speaks of a portion he gave to 
Joseph as haying been taken by him in war from th¢ 
Amorite (xlviii, 22), for his land at Shechem was given 
to Joseph, but it had been bought, and what Simeon and 
Levi seized was probably never claimed by Jacob, unless. 
indeed, the Hivites, who might possibly be spoken of as 
Amorites (but comp. xxxiv, 30), attempted to recover it 
by force. Perhaps the reference is to some other occur- 
rence, It seems clear, however, from the first of the pas- 
sages just noticed (xxxiv, 30), that the Hivites ruled by 
Hamor were a small settlement. See JAcos. 

The Alex. MS., and several other MSS. of the Sept., 
in the above narrative (Gen. xxxiv, 2) substitute “ Ho- 
rite” for “ Hivite.” ‘The change is remarkable from the 
usually close adherence of the Alex. Codex to the He- 
brew text, but it is not corroborated by any other of the 
ancient versions, nor is it recommended by other consid- 
erations. No instances occur of Horites in this part of 
Palestine, while we know, from a later narrative, that 
there was an important colony of Hivites on the high 
land of Benjamin at Gibeon, ete.,no very great distance 
from Shechem, On the other hand, in Gen. xxxvi, 2, 
where Aholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, is said to have 
been the daughter of the daughter of Zibeon the Hivite, 
all considerations are in favor of reading “ Horite” for 
“Hivite.” In this case we fortunately possess a detailed 
genealogy of the family, by comparison of which little 
doubt is left of the propriety of the change (comp. ver. 
20, 24, 25, 30, with 2), although no ancient version has 
suggested it here. See Horire. 

3. We next meet with the Hivites during the con- 
quest of Canaan (Josh. ix, 7; xi, 19), when they are not 
mentioned in any important position. Their character 
was then in some respects materially altered. They were 
still evidently averse to fighting, but they had acquired 
—possibly by long experience in traffic—an amount of 
craft which they did not before possess, and which ena- 
bled them to turn the tables on the Israelites in a highly 
successful manner (Josh. ix, 8-27), The colony of Hi- 
vites who made Joshua and the heads of the tribes their 
dupes on this occasion, had four cities—Gibeon, Chephi- 
rah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim—situated, if our pres- 
ent knowledge is accurate, at considerable distances 
apart., It is not certain whether the last three were 
destroyed by Joshua or not (xi, 19), Gibeon certainly 
was spared. In verse 11 the Gibeomtes speak of the 
“elders” of their city, a word which, in the absence of 
any allusion to a Hiyite king, has been thought to point 
to a liberal form of government (Ewald, Gesch. i, 318, 9). 
This southern branch of the nation embraced the Jew- 
ish religion (2 Sam. xxi, 1,4; Josh, ix, 21.27), and seem 
thus to have been absorbed. 

4, The main body of the Hivites, however, were at 
this time liying on the northern confines of western Pal- 
estine—“ under Hermon, in the land of Mizpeh” (Josh. 
xi, 3)—“in Mount Lebanon, from Mount Baal-Hermon 
to the entering in of Hamath” (Judg. iii, 3). Some- 
where in this neighborhood they were settled when Joab 
and the captains of the host; in their tour of numbering, 
came to “all the cities of the Hivites” near Tyre (2 Sam. 
xxiv, 7). A remnant of the nation still existed in the 
time of Solomon, who subjected them to a tribute of 
personal labor, with the remnants of other Canaanitish 
nations which the Israelites had been unable to expel 
(1 Kings ix, 20). In the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. x, 
17, they are called Tripolitans Crdin), a name 
which points to the same general northern locality. The 
HerMonites may perhaps be a later name for the Hi- 
vites ; we recognise in the Egyptian remenen alone any 
trace of the Hivites in the conquests of the Pharaohs 
who passed through this tract. Chaseaud (Druses, p. 
361 sq.) refers the modern Drusxs (q. v.) to them. 

5, There are few Hivite names recorded in Scrip- 
ture, Hamor, “the he-ass,” was probably an honorable 
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name. Shechem, “shoulder,” “back,” may also be in- 
dicative of strength. Such names are suitable to a 
primitive people, but they are not sufficiently numerous 
or characteristic for us to be able to draw any sure in- 
ference, It is, indeed, possible that they may be con- 
nected, as the similar Hittite names seem to be, with 
low nature-worship, See Hirrrre. The names of the 
Hivite towns do not help us. Gibeon merely indicates 
lofty position; Kirjath-jearim, “the city of the woods,” 
is interesting from the use of the word Kirjah, which 
we take to be probably a Canaanitish form: the other 
names present no special indications, 

6. In the worship of Baal-berith, or “ Baal of the coy- 
enant,” at Shechem, in the time of the Judges, we more 
probably see a trace of the head-city of a Hivite con- 
federacy than of an alliance between the Israelites and 
the Hivites. (See Hamelsyeld, iii, 62 sq. ; Jour of Sac. 
Lit. Oct. 1851, p. 166.) 

Hizki’ah (Heb. Chizkiyah’, O3PI: Sept. "EZexi- 
ac; Vulg. Ezechia), an ancestor of Zephaniah the proph- 
et (Zeph.i, 1). See HezeKian. 

Hizki’jah (Heb. Chizkiyah’, M3PIM: Sept. “EZe- 
cia; Vulg. Lzechia), according to the punctuation of the 
A.V., a man who sealed the covenant of reformation 
with Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. x, 17). But there is no 
doubt that the name should be taken with that preced- 
ing it, as “ Ater-Hizkijah,” a name given in the lists of 
those who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. It 


appears also extremely likely that the two names fol- | 


lowing these in x, 17, 18 (Azzur, Hodijah) are only cor- 
rupt repetitions of them See HEZEKIAH, 


Hizr, founder of the Hizrevites, a monastic order of 
the Mchammedans, lived at the time of Orchan I. He 
founded poor-houses at Cairo and Babylon, and many 
visits are made by the Mohammedans to his grave at 
Brusa.—Dierer, Univ.-Lexikon, viii, 416. 


Hjort, Vicror Curistiay, a celebrated hymnologist 
of the Protestant Church, born at Gunderslevholm, in 
Denmark, in 1735. was bishop of Ribe. His collection 
of sacred songs were almost entirely mnserted in the pub- 
lie hymn-book of the Danish Church. He published 
also collections of songs for the Sunday-schools ot work- 
men, soldiers, etc. He died in 1818, on the island of 
Amagar, near Ccopenhagen.—Pierer, Univ.-Lex. viii, 417. 


(J. H. W.) 
Hoadley (or Hoadly), Benjamin, an English 


prelate, theologian. and politician, was born at Wester- 
lam, Kent, Noy. 14, 1678. He studied at Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, and passed A.M. in 1699. In 1700 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer at St. Mildred’s, London, and in 1702 
rector of St. Peter-le-Poor, “ His ability as a ecntrover- 
sialist. and his love of civil and religious liberty, became 
conspicuous in the strife of parties at the beginning of 


Atterbury and the High-Church party. 
this debate, and his intimate connection with the settle- 
ment of the new dynasty and the liberties of the coun- 
try, were recognised by the House of Commons, who ad- 
dressed the queen in his favor, and thus paved the way 
for his rapid promotion.” In 1710 he was made rector 
of Streatham, and on the accession of George I, 1714, he 
became chaplain to the king. In 1715 he was made 
bishop of Bangor. In 1717 be preached the sermon be- 
fore the king, on the text, My kingdom is not of this 
world, which gave rise to the famous Bangorian con- 
troversy (q. v.), in which Hoadley was assailed by the 
chiefs of the nonjurors, and with most effect by Wil- 
liam Law, the champion of authority both in Church 
and State. This controversy was brought to a close 
about 1720, without conciliating either the High-Church 
on the one hand,or the Dissenters on the other, but 
dley’s ability and tolerant spirit. 
ted to Hereford, and thence in 
34 he was made bishop of Win- 


party 

ith great credit to Hoa 
In 1721 he was transla 
1723 to Salisbury. In 17 
chester, He died April 17, 1761. 


In the political | 
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history of the Church of England, Hoadley is to “be re- 


' garded as the great advocate of what are called Low- 


Chureh principles, a species of Whiggism in ecclesias- 
tics in opposition to the high pretensions sometimes ad- 
vanced by the Chureh or particular churchmen, It was 
in this character that he wrote his treatise on the ‘Meas- 
ure of Obedience to the Civil Magistrate,’ which was an- 
imadverted upon by Atterbury, and defended by Hoad- 
ley, whose conduct on this occasion so pleased the House 
of Commons (as stated above) that they represented in 
an address to queen Anne what signal service he had 
done to the cause of civil and religious liberty.” He 
maintained the same principles in the Bangorian con- 
troversy. The war of pamphlets on the subject was 
wonderful; the number issued on all sides was nearly 
fifty. His doctrines excited so violent discussion in 
the lower House of Convocation that the government, 
in order to prevent further dissensions, suddenly pro- 
rogued the Houses of Convocation, and they have never 
since been permitted to meet for the dispatch of busi- 
ness. The burden of Hoadley’s offence, im the eyes of 
High-churchmen, lies in his doctrine, as stated in the 
sermon above mentioned: that the “Church is Christ's 
kingdom; that he alone is lawgiver; and that he has 
left behind him no visible human authority: no vicege- 
rents who can properly be said to supply his place; no 
interpreters upon whom his subjects are absolutely to 
depend; no judges over the consciences and religion of 
his people.” Against the Dissenters, and especially in 
answer to Calamy’s abridgment of the Life and Times 
of Baxter, he wrote his Reasonableness of Conformity to 
the Church of England (1708, 8yo), and his Defence of 
Episcopal Ordination (1707, 8vo). Besides the writings 
named, he wrote a number of theological treatises, in 
which he shows great freedom of thought. His theol- 
ogy is Latitudinarian (q. v.). These writings include 
Letters on Miracles, to Dr. Fleetwood (1702, 4to):—A 
Preservation against the Principles of the Nonjurors 
(1716, 8v0) :—Sermons (1718 et al.) :—Plain Account of 
the Nature and End of the Lord’s Supper (1735, 8vo). 
All these, with his Life of Dr. Sam. Clarke, his contro- 
versial pamphlets, sermons, ete., may be found in the 
Works of Bishop Hoadley, edited by his son, John Hoad- 
ley, LL.D. (London, 1773, 3 vols. fol., of which the first 
volume contains a life of bishop Hoadley). See English 
Cyclopedia ; Biographia Britannica ; Hook, Leeles. bi- 
ography, vol. vi; Bogue and Bennett, History of Dissent= 
ers, li, 154; Buchanan, Justi/. p. 200-201; Skeats, //2sf. 
of the Free Churches of England, p.227 sq. 5 Gass, Gesch. 
der Dogmatik, iii, 8327; Wesley, Works. ii, 445; vi, 510; 
Hagenbach, History of Doctrines (Smith's), ii, 417, 516; 
Mosheim, Church Hist. iii; Allibone, Dictionary of Au- 
thors, i, 852. 

Hoadley, John, LL.D., youngest son of bishop 
Hoadley (q. v.), was born Oct. 8, 1711, and educated at 


the century, when he entered the field against bishop | Cambridge. He edited the works of his father, and wrote 


His share in| 


himself a number of poems, among which are Love’s Re- 
renge,a pastoral (1737, 4to) :—Jephtha, an oratorio (1748, 
8v0):—Force of Truth, oratorio (1764), and others, He 
died March 16, 1776.—Allibone, Dict. of A uthors, 1, 852. 

Hoag, Ephraim, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Peru, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1815. He was con- 
verted in 1835, and, after a course of study at Cazenovia 
Seminary, entered, in 1841, the Oneida Conference (now 
merged in the Central New York Conference). His su- 
perior talents soon procured for him the favor of the 
people to whom he was sent, and the good wishes of his 
brethren in the ministry. Although comparatively a 
self-made man, he was looked upon as one of the first 
Methodist ministers in Central New York. He filled 
the chief appointments of this Conference, e. g. Ithaca 
(1852-3), Utica (1854-5), Norwich (1856-7), Cazenovia 
(1860-1), and in 1864 was made presiding elder of Cort- 
land District. Here he labored with great success for 
four years, when he was sent to Canastota. In 1869, 
while at the session of the newly-formed New York Cen- 
tral Conference, he was suddenly struck with paralysis, 


a 
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and was obliged to ask for a superannuate relation. He 
died Oct. 3, 1869. “As a preacher he was earnest and 
uncompromising, seeking to please God and save men; 
as a pastor he was diligent, caring for and seeking the 
good of all the people under his charge. Of him it was 
true, the poor welcomed his coming, and blessed him 
when he went away.”—Rev. L, C. Queal, in the North. 
Christ. Advocate, Dec. 16, 1869. ' 

Hoag, Wilbur, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Oswegatchie, N. York, May 12, 1806; was 
converted in 1821, joined the Genesee Conference in 
1826, was stationed at Buffalo in 1831, was agent for the 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary in 1832, and died April 12, 
1839. Mr. Hoag was a man of “quick perception, 
ready utterance, and clear discrimination.” He was an 
able business man, and highly esteemed as a winning 
and successful minister.— Min. of Conferences, ii, 677. 

Hoar, LEonARD, one of the early presidents of Har- 
vard College, was born about 1630. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1650, and in 1653 went to England and con- 
tinued his studies at Cambridge University. He en- 
tered the ministry at Wensted, in Sussex County, in 
1656, but his nonconformity to the English Church 
caused his deposition in 1662. A few years afterward 
he decided to return to America. His first appointment 
was as assistant to Dr. Thacher, in Boston. In 1672 he 
was elected president of Harvard, but the college, which 
had suffered from mismanagement, was then slenderly 
supported, and he retired from this office in less than 
three years. See Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 853 ; 
Dictionnaire Universel, xix, 309. 

Hoard, SamveEt, B.D., was born in London in 1599, 
and educated at Oxford. He was rector of Moreton, 
Essex. In the latter years of his life he forsook the 
Calvinistic path, and became a zealous advocate of the 
Arminian doctrine. He is said to have been a fine 
scholar, especially at home in the works of the fathers 
of the Church, and was considered a superior preacher 
and good disputant. He died in 1657. Hoard wrote 
God’s Love to Mankind (1633, 4to; anonymous, and an- 
swered by Bp, Davenant [ Cambridge, 1641, 8vo | and Dr. 
Twiss [ Oxford, 1653, fol.], and by Amyraut of Saumur 
in his Doctrine Jo. Calvini de absoluto Reprobationis De- 
creto Defensio adv. Script. anonymum [Saum. 1641, 4to }) : 
—The Church's Authority asserted (1637, 4to; and in 
Hickes’s T’racts, 1709, 8vo, p. 190). He also published 
some sermons of less value, however.—Smith’s Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 187; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
i, 1498; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 853. 

Hoare, Cuarves JAMES, an eminent clergyman of 
the Church of England, the date of whose birth is un- 
certain, was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1803. In 1806 he was elected fel- 
low of his alma mater; in 1807 he was appointed vicar at 
Blanford Forum, Dorsetshire; in 1821, at Godstone; in 
1829, archdeacon; and in 1831, canon of Winchester. In 
1847 he was translated to the archdeaconate of Surrey, 
which position he resigned in 1860 on account of his 
age. He died January 15,1864. He was an extensive 
writer, and many of his works have been published. A 
complete list of them is given in Darling’s Cyclop. Bibl. 
i, 1498-99. Among them are, Course of Divine Judg- 
ments ; eight Lect. principally in reference to the present 
Times and the impending Pestilence ( 1831, 8vo; 1832) :— 
Baptism, or the ministration of public Baptism of In- 
Sunts, to be read in the Church, seripturally illustrated 
and explained (1848, sm. 8v0) :—Principles of the Tracts 
Jor the Times (1841, 8yo); and a number of theological 
essays and sermons, of which Sermons on the Christian 
Character, with occasional sermons (3d edit. Lond. 1822, 
8vo), deserve special notice.—Appleton’s Amer. Annual 
poe 1865, p. 664; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 

do. 
Ho’bab (Heb. Chobab’, 23h, beloved ; Sept. 0848, 


in Judg. TwBa/3), the son of Raguel the Midianite, a 
kinsman of Moses (Numb. x, 29; Judg. iv, 11). B.C. 


HOBART 
1657... He has usually been identified with Jethro (see 


Exod. xviii, 5, 27, compared with Numb. x, 29, 30); but | 


it is rather his father Reuel to whom the title “ Moses’s 
father-in-law” is intended to apply in Numb. x, 29; for 
that these two latter were names of the same’ person, 
and that the father of Moses’s wife, seems clear from 
Exod. ii, 6,21; iii,1. Henee Hobab was Moses’s broth- 
er-in-law (and so we must render {QM in Judg. iv, 11, 
where the Auth. Vers. has “father-in-law,” being, it is 
true, the same applied elsewhere to Jethro, but merely 
signifying any male relutive by marriage, and rendered 
even “son-in-law” in Gen. xix, 14); so that while Jeth- 
ro (as was natural for a person of his advanced age) re- 
turned to his home (Exod. xviii, 27), Moses prevailed 
upon Hobab (whose comparative youth rendered his 
services the greater object to secure) to remain (as 
seems implied by the absence of any refusal to his sec- 
ond importunity in Numb. x, 32), so that we find his 
descendants among the Israelites (Judg, iv, 11). See 
JETHRO. ’ 

Ho’bah (Heb. Chobah’, A31M, hiding-place ; Sept. 
Xo0a), a place to the northward of Damascus Oxawe 
Piva, lit. on the left). whither Abraham pursued the 
kings who had taken Lot captive (Gen. xiv, 15); per- 
haps the Chobai or Choba mentioned in the Apocrypha 
(XwGat, Judith xv, 4; XwPa, iv, 4). Eusebius (Ono- 
mast. 8. v. Choba) confounds this place with Cocaba, the 
seat. of the Ebionites in the 4th century; and Burck- 
hardt (Syria, p. 312) found a village called Kokab, prob- 
ably the same, which, however, lies south of Damascus. 
This is apparently also the village /7oba, visited in the 
year 1666 by Ferd. yon Troilo, who says, “It lies a quar- 
ter of a (German) mile north from the town, on the left 
hand. Near the city of Damascus is seen a large hill, 
where the patriarch Abraham overtook and defeated the 
army of the four kings. There formerly dwelt here a 
sect of Jews, converted to the (Christian) faith, who 
were called Ebionites; but at present the place is in- 
habited by a great number of Moors (Arabs) who have 
amosque. Inthe neighborhood is a cave, in which the 
patriarch offered to the Divine Majesty his thanksgiy- 
ings for the victory” (Travels, p. 584). On the other 
hand, Reland thinks of a castle called Caucab, mention- 
ed by Edrisi as being on the lake of Tiberias (Padest. p. 
727). “Josephus mentions a tradition concerning Abra- 
ham which he takes from Nicolaus of Damascus: ‘Abra- 
ham reigned at Damascus, being a foreigner... and 
his name is still famous in the country; and there is 
shown a village called from him The Hubitation of 
Abraham (Ant. i, 7,2). It is remarkable that in the 
village of Burzeh, three miles north of Damascus, there 
is a wely held in high veneration by the Mohammedans, 
and called after the name of the patriarch, Masjad 
Ibrahim, ‘the prayer-place of Abraham.’ The tradition 
attached to it is that here Abraham offered thanks to 
God after the total discomfiture of the Eastern kings. 
Behind the wely is a cleft in the rock, in which another 
tradition represents the patriarch as taking refuge on 
one occasion from the giant Nimrod. It is remarkable 
that the word Hobah signifies ‘a hiding-place.’ (See 
Ritter, Syria, iv, 312; Wilson; Lands of Bible, ii, 331.) 
The Jews of Damascus affirm that the village of Jébar, 
not far from Burzeh, is the Hobah of Scripture. They 
have a synagogue there dedicated to Elijah, to which 
they make frequent pilgrimages (see Porter, Handbook 
Jor Syria and Palestine, p. 491, 492; Stanley, Jewish 
Church, i, 481).” 

Hobart, John Henry, D.D., Protestant Episco- 
pal bishop of New York, was born Sept. 14,1775. In 
1788 he entered the College of Philadelphia, but soon 
after went to Princeton, where he passed A.B. in 1793 
with high honor. In 1798 he took charge of two sub- 
urban churches near Philadelphia. The two following 
years he was called to New Brunswick, next to Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, and later became assistant minister 
of Trinity, New York. In 1799 he was chosen secre- 
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tary e House of Bishops, and subsequently to the 
Conyention, and one of the deputies to the General 
Conyention in 1801, In 1806 he was made D.D. by 
Union College, and in 1811 he was elected assistant 
bishop of New York, Afterwards he became diocesan 
of New York, and rector of Trinity Church, He was es- 
pecially instrumental in the establishment of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, in which he held the chair 
of pastoral theology and pulpit eloquence, In 1828, his 
health becoming enfeebled, a voyage to Europe was 
deemed desirable, and he remained there above two 
years. He preached in Rome when Protestant worship 
was barely tolerated, and made an effective appeal in 
behalf of the Waldenses. In his journey through the 
Italian States he encountered much annoyance, and 
when at Milan was examined before the civil magis- 
trates as to the object of his tour, He defended him- 
self with a freedom and frankness that left little doubt 
of his honesty. When in London he published two vol- 
umes of Discourses preached in America, which drew 
forth warm expressions of approbation from the lead- 
ing periodicals. On his return, he resumed his vari- 
ous duties with zeal and energy, devoting himself to 
the promotion of every good work, and feeling a special 
interest in the cause of the Indians, He died at Au- 
burn Sept. 10, 1830. His publications include A Com- 
panion to the Altar (N. York, 1804, 8vo; many editions 
since) :—Festivals and Fasts (N. York, 1804, 12mo; over 
twenty editions) :—A pology for Apostolic Order (N.Y. 
1807, 8vo; 1844, 8vo):—The State of departed Spirits 
(new ed. N. York, 1846, 12mo) :—Clergyman’s Companion 
(new ed. 1855, 12mo) :—Christian’s Manual (12mo ; sev- 
eral editions); besides numerous charges and occasional 
discourses (reprinted, New York, 2 vols. 8vo). His Pos- 
thumous Works, with a Memoir by the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 
were issued in 1833 (N.Y. 3 vols. 8vo). See Schroeder, 
Memoir of Bp. Hobart (N. Y. 1833, 12mo); M‘Vickar, 
Early and professional Years of Hobart (N. York, 1836, 
12mo) ; Christian Spectator, ix,79; Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, i, 854; Sprague, Annals, v, 440; Christian 
Journal, vol. xiv; Episcopal Church Reg. A tine trib- 
ute is paid to bishop Hobart as an author by Lowndes 
in his British Literature, p. 656, 833. 


Hobart, Noah, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Hingham Jan. 12,1706. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1724, and was ordained pastor of the First 
Congregational Church at Fairfield, Connecticut, Feb. 7, 
1733. About this time a controversy arose in the East- 
ern States respecting the Episcopalians, in which Ho- 
bart enlisted, and wrote in behalf of the validity of 
Presbyterian ordination a pamphlet entitled Serious 
Address to the Episcopal Separation (1748; 2d address, 
1751; 3d address, 1761). His opponents were Dr. John- 
son and other ministers who had swerved from Con- 
gregationalism. Of Mr. Hobart’s ability and learn- 
ing, Dr. Dwight, who was one of the men of his time, 
says: “He possessed high intellectual and moral dis- 
tinction. He had a mind of great acuteness and dis- 
cernment; was a laborious student; was extensively 
learned, especially in history and theology ; adorned the 
doctrine which he professed by an exemplary life, and 
was holden in high veneration for his wisdom and vir- 
tue. Among the American writers of the last century, 
not one has, I believe, handled the subject of Presbyte- 
rian ordination with more ability or success.” He died 
Dec. 6, 1773. Besides several sermons, he published 
Principles of the Congreg. Church, etc. (1754).— Contrib. 
to Eccl, History of Connecticut, p. 385; Smith’s Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctrines, ii. 448; Sprague, A nnals of the 
American Pulpit, i, 375. 


Hobart, Peter, a Congregational minister, was 
born in England in 1604, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge. After teaching and preaching for a time, he 
emigrated to this country in 1635, and settled, with his 
friends who had preceded him, in Hingham, Mass. <Af- 
ter a residence of some years, the people of his former 


charge at Haverhill, England, urged him to return to 
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them as pastor, but he declined, and remained with his 
friends, preaching only at times. He died in 1678.— 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, i, 68. (J. H.W.) 
_ Hobbes, Tuomas, an English philosopher and de- 
ist, was born April 5, 1588, at Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, 
and was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In 1608 
he became tutor to lord Hardwick, subsequently earl of 
Devonshire; and, after their return from travelling, he 
resided in the family for many years, during which pe- 
riod he translated ‘Thucydides, and made a Latin version 
of some of lord Bacon’s works. In 1628 he went abroad 
with the son of Sir Gervase Clifton, with whom he re- 
mained some time in France, He returned in 1681 to 
undertake the education of the young earl of Devon- 
shire. In 1634 he went with his new pupil to Paris, 
where he applied himself much to natural philosophy, 
and afterwards to Italy, where he formed an acquaint- 


ance with Galileo. He returned to England in 1637, and ~ 


soon after wrote his Klementa Philosophica de Cive (Par. 
1642). A second edition was printed in Holland in 
1647, under the superintendence of M. Sorbiere. In 
1640, after the meeting of the Long Parliament, Hobbes 
withdrew to Paris. Here he became acquainted with 
Des Cartes and Gassendi. In 1647 Hobbes was ap- 
pointed mathematical tutor to the prince of Wales, af- 
terwards Charles II, His treatises entitled Human Na- 
ture and De Corpore Politico were published in London 
in 1650, and in the following year the Leviathan. Of 
the last work he caused a copy to be fairly written out 
on vellum, and presented to Charles IT; but the king, 
having been informed by some divines that it contained 
principles subversive both of religion and civil govern- 
ment, withdrew his favor from Hobbes, and forbade him 
his presence. After the publication of the Leviathan 
Hobbes returned again to England, and published his 
Letter upon Liberty and Necessity (1654), which led to a 
long controversy with bishop Bramhall, See Bram- 
HALL. It was about this time, too, that he began a 
controversy with Dr. Wallis, the matlcmatical professor 
at Oxford, which lasted until Hobbes’s feath. By this 
last controversy he got no honor. In 1666 his Levza- 
than and De Cive were censured by Parliament. Short- 
ly after Hobbes was still further alarmed by the intro- 
duction of a bill into the House of Commons for the 
punishment of atheism and profaneness; but this storm 
blew over. In 1672 Hobbes wrote his own life in Latin 
verse, being then in his eighty-fifth year, and in 1675 
published his translation of the iad and Odyssey. This 
translation is wholly wanting in Homeric fire, bald and 
vulgar in style and diction; and it must be allowed that 
the fame of the philosopher is anything but heightened 
by his efforts as a poet. Hobbes’s Dispute with Laney, 
bishop of Ely, concerning Liberty and Necessity, appeared 
in 1676; and in 1679 he sent his Behemoth, or a History 
of the Civil Wars from 1640 to 1660, to a bookseller, 
with a letter in which he requested him not to publish 
it until a fitting occasion offered. It appears from this 
letter that Hobbes, being anxious to publish the book 
some time before, had with that view shown it to the 
king, who refused his permission, and for this reason 
Hobbes would not now allow the bookseller to publish 
it. It appeared, however, almost immediately aftr 
Hobbes’s death, which took place by paralysis Dee. 4, 
1679. 

In philosophy Hobbes was the precursor of the mod- 
ern materialistic schools of Sensationalism and Positiv- 
ism. Professing to reject “everything hypothetical (of 
all gualitatum occultarum), he affected to confine himself 
to the comprehensible, or, in other words, to the phenom- 
ena of motion and sensation. He defines philosophy to 
be the knowledge, through correct reasoning, of phe- 
nomena or appearances from the causes presented by 
them, or, vice versa, the ascertaining of possible causes 
by means of known effects. Philosophy embraces as an 
object every body that admits the representation of pro- 
duction and presents the phenomena of composition and 
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decomposition, Taking the term Body in its widest 
extent, he divides its meaning into natural and political, 
and devotes to the consideration of the first his Philo- 
sophia Naturalis, comprehending the departments of 
logic, ontology, metaphysics, physics, etc.; and to that 
of the second his Philusophia Civilis, or Polity, compre- 
hending morals. All knowledge is derived from the 
senses; but our sensational representations are nothing 
more than appearances within us, the effect of external 
objects operating on the brain, or setting in motion the 
vital spirits. Thought is calculation (computatio), and 
implies addition and subtraction. Truth and falsehood 
consist in the relations of the terms employed. We can 
become cognizant only of the finite; the infinite cannot 
be imagined, much less known: the term does not con- 
vey any accurate knowledge, but belongs to a Being 
whom we can know only by means of faith. Conse- 
quently, religious doctrines do not come within the com- 
pass of philosophical discussion, but are determinable by 
the laws of religion itself. All, therefore, that Hobbes 
has left free to the contemplation of philosophy is the 
knowledge of our natural bodies (somatology), of the 
mind (psychology), and polity. His whole theory has 
reference to the external and objective, inasmuch as he 
derives all our emotions from the movements of the 
body, and describes the soul itself as something corpo- 
real, though of extreme tenuity.” From these princi- 
ples no moral or religious theory can flow, except that 
of infidelity. Though none of Hobbes’s writings are 
expressly levelled against Christianity, few authors 
haye really done more to.subvert the principles of mo- 
rality and religion. He makes self-love the fundamen- 
tal law of nature, and utility its end; morality is noth- 
ing but utility, and the soul is not immortal. His writ- 
ings gave rise to a very voluminous controversy. “The 
Philosopher of Malmesbury,” says Dr. Warburton, “was 
the terror of the last age, as Tindall and Collins are of 
this. The press sweat with controversy, and every 
young churchman militant would try his arms in thun- 
dering on Hobbes’s steel cap” (Divine Legation, ii, 9, 
Preface). His principal antagonists were Clarendon, in 
A brief View of the dangerous and pernicious Errors to 
Church and State in Mr. Hobbes’s Book entitled Levia- 
than; Cudworth, in his Lternal and immutable Morali- 
ty; and bishop Cumberland, in his Latin work on the 
Laws of Nature. Bishop Bramhall’s controversy with 
Hobbes has been noticed above. We may also mention 
archbishop Tenison’s Creed of Mr. Hobbes examined, and 
Dr. Eachard’s Dialogues on Hobbes. Hobbes’s whole 
works have been carefully re-edited by Sir William 
Molesworth, the Latin under the title Opera Philosophi- 
ca que Latine Scripsit W. Hobbes (Lond. 1839-45, 5 vols. 
8vo0); English Works now first collected (London, 1839, 4 
vols. 8vo). See English Cyclopedia; Tennemann, Man. 
Hist. Philos. § 324; Mackintosh, Hthical Philosophy, § 4; 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xvii, § 22; Hallam, Lit. of Eu- 
rope, iii, 271; Leland, Deistical Writers, ch. iis Morell, 
Modern Philosophy, pt. i, ch. i, § 1; Bayle, Gen. Dict. s. 
v.; Shedd, History of Doctrines, vol. ii; British Quar- 
terly Review, vi, 155; Lewis, Hist. of Phil. ii, 226-235; 
Krug, Handworterbuch d. philos. Wissensch. ii, 441-443 ; 
Leckey, Hist, of Rationalism (see Index); Hurst, Hist. 
of Rationalism, p. 114 sq.; Christian Examiner, xxix, 
320; Leidner, Philos. p. 270; Cudworth, Intell. Syst. ii; 
Farrar, Hist. of Free Thought, p. 121 sq.; Dorner, Gesch. 
d. prot. Theol. ; Gass, Gesch. d. protest. Dogmat. iii, 39, 
322; Waterland, Works (see Index, vol. vi); Watson, 
Works ; ‘Tennemann, Gesch. d. Philos. x; Sigwart, Gesch. 
d. Philos. ii (see Index); Schréeckh, Kirchen-Gesch. s. d. 
Reform. ii1; Doderlein, Lit. (see Index); Westm. Review, 
April, 1867, p. 162; Contemp. Review, Feb. 1868, vol. iii: 
Bibliotheca Sacra, viii, 127. ¥ 

, Hobbhahn, Jomann Wituetm, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Ochsenberg March 8, 1665; studied at 
the universities of Ulm, Strasburg, and Tubingen, and 
entered the ministry in 1690. In 1716 he was appointed 
superintendent over a number of churches, and pastor 
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at Knittlingen, where he died in 1727. Hobbhahn 
wrote, mainly under fictitious names, a number of ex- 
cellent polemics against the Romish Church and the 
Syncretists. Of these, his Obsiegende Wahrheit, and 
A pologet. Schauplatz d.triumphirenden Wahrheit, against 
Eust. Eisenhut; Histor. theolog. Priifung d. rom. Pries- 
ter-Weihe, against Miindle; and especially A ngetastete 
Jungfer-Ehe d. lutherischen Kirche, which gave him 
much trouble, and endangered ‘his life, are considered 
the best.—Jocher, Gelehrt. Lew. 11, 1631. 


Hobbs, Lewis, a Methodist Episcopal minister, born 
in Burke County, Ga., Feb. 1783; was converted in 1804, 
and entered the itinerancy in 1808. He was stationed 
in New Orleans in 1813, and died in Georgia in 1814, 
Mr. Hobbs was a young man of deep and uniform piety, 
great simplicity and zeal as a minister, and nobly en- 
dured the perils and hardships of missionary life in the 
Southern wildernesses and the poisonous climate of the 
Mississippi— VW inutes of Conferences, i, 254, (GL. T.) 

Hobhouse, Srr Bensamry, was born in 1757, and 
educated at Oxford for the bar. From 1797-1818 he 
was a distinguished member of the House of Commons, 
and filled other important stations. He died in 1831. 
His name is mentioned here on account of his Treatise 
on Heresy (Lond. 1792, 8vo), and his Reply to the Rev. F. 
Randolph’s Letter to the Rev. Dr. Priestly, or an Exam- 
ination of the Rev. F. Randolph's Scriptural Revision of 
Socinian Arguments (Lond. 1792, 8yo; and again, Bath, 
1793, 8vo).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 856, 

Hobnim. See Exnony. 


Hoburg, Curisrtn, a mystic, born at Liineburg in 
1607, was for a time assistant minister at Lauenburg, 
and, later, subconrector at Uelzen. Here he was deposed 
from his position on account of his mystical tendencies, 
and he retired to private life at Hamburg. Later, he was 
appointed minister to congregations in the duchy of 
Brunswick, and finally became a Mennonite preacher at 
Hamburg. He died in 1675. Hoburg wrote much un- 
der the pseudonym Bachmann and Priitorius, as Der un- 
bekannte Christus (Hamb. 1858; Frankf. 1695) :—Theol. 
Myst. (2d edit. 1656; Nimeg. 1672; 3d edit. 1684, and 
often). See Lebenbeschreibung (by his son Philip, 1676) ; 
Pierer, Univ. Lew. viii, 420; Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 1668. 
(J. H. W.) 

Hocein. See Hosszrn. 

Hoch, Jonx. See Aprnus. 


Hocheisen, Jouann Grorc, a German theologian, 
born at Ulm in 1677, was educated at the University of 
his native place and at Tiibingen and Wittenberg. At 
the last school he at first devoted his time mainly to the 
study of philosophy, but afterwards changed to the study 
of theology. He next went to Hamburg, where his 
acquaintance with the great Fabricius led-him to a more 
thorough study of Greek and Hebrew. In 1705 he was 
made M.A. at Wittenberg, and immediately began there 
a course of lectures which procured for him an adjunct 
professorship in the philosophical department, he enter- 
ing at the same time as a candidate of theology. In 1709 
he was called as professor of Hebrew to the gymnasium 
at Breslau, where he died in 1712. Hocheisen contrib- 
uted largely to the learned periodicals of his day. Of 
his published works the most important are De Hebreo- 
rum vocalium officio et valore in constituenda syllaba 
(Viteb. 1705, 4to) :—De Deismo in Cartesianismo depre- 
henso (ibid. 1708, 4to):—De Deismo in Theosophia dep- 
rehenso, contra Westphqjum novatorem (ibid. 1709, 4to). 
Some 'take him to be the author (though this is unlike- 
ly) of the first letter in Vertrauter Briefwechsel zweier 
guten Freunde v.Wesen d. Seele (1713 and 1734, 8vo), in 
which the soul is regarded only as a mere mechanism 
of the body.—Déring, Gelehrt. Theolog. Deutschlands, i, 
ie Adelung’s Jécher, Gelehrt. Lew. Add, ii, 2029, (J. 
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Eiochmann (of Hochenau), Erxsr Curisroru, a 
German mystic, and principal representative of the Witt- 


Halle University. 
he began to attract attention by his addresses to the 
Jews, whom he endeavored to convert to Christianity. 
In 1702 he made a journey through nearly all Germany, 
and attacked the lukewarmness of the clergy with great 
boldness, oftentimes entering the pulpit either during 
the discourse or immediately after it. He also conduct- 
ed devotional exercises in private houses, which were 
largely attended by the people. ‘He was a man of rare 
gifts, and was inspired by a sincere and resigned type 
of piety, which brought many sides to his heart.” He 
suffered great persecution, and was even imprisoned fre- 
quently, but it “was all borne by him with patience, 
and even with a certain degree of humor.” His adhe- 
rents, in spite of all these difficulties, were numerous, and 
his influence over them without bounds. Stilling says 
that an old pietist related to him “that Hochmann once 
preached on the great meadow below Elberfeld, called 
the Ox Comb, with so much power and eloquence that 
his many hundreds of hearers fully believed themselves 
raised to the clouds, and that they had no other thought 
than that the morning of eternity had really dawned.” 
The theological yiews of Hochmann were in the main 
the ‘same as those of the great mystics, Jacob Baehme 
(q. v.), Weigel, Gichtel, ete. He opposed infant bap- 
tism, and held that the Lord’s Supper should be admin- 
istered only to the chosen and faithful disciples of Christ. 
He also insisted on a complete separation of Church and 
State, and had most peculiar views of the matrimonial 
state. The charge has been laid against him that he dis- 
believed the doctrine of the Trinity, but we think with- 
out just cause. He was, however, a fervent believer in 
the doctrine of perfection, and held that only those men 
should preach the Gospel who felt that the Lord called 
them to this sacred work. He died in 1721. Hoch- 
mann’s writings were published in pamphlet form, and 
‘were few in number. They are of value mainly as an 
index to his life and works as a Christian man. A com- 
plete list of them may be found in Gobel, Gesch. d. christl. 
‘Lebens in d. rheinisch-westphdl. evangel. Kirche (Coblenz, 
1852), ii, 809 sq. Among these we consider as particu- 
larly valuable his Glaubensbekenntniss samt seiner an die 
Juden gehaltenen Rede (1703, 12mo) :—Necessaria sup- 
plicatio et dehortatio ad Germanie Rectores s. Magistra- 
tus de dura persec. sie dictor. Pietistarum (without year 
or date).—Hurst’s Hagenbach, Ch. Hist. of the 18th and 
19th Centuries, i, 167-8; Adelung’s Jocher, Gelehrt. Lex. 
Add. ii, 2029-2030 ; Fuhrmann, // dwrtrb. d. Kirchengesch. 
11, 318; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 163-164. (J. H. W.) 
Hochstetter, ANDREAS ADAM, a distinguished Ger- 
man theologian of the Lutheran confession, was born July 
13, 1668, at Tiibingen, and educated at the university of 
his native place. In 1688 the reigning prince of his 
country sent him abroad to visit the different universi- 
ties of Germany, Holland, and England, where he formed 
an acquaintance with a number of distinguished schol- 
ars. He paid particular attention to the study of the 
Hebrew and English languages. In the latter he made 
great proficiency, and translated into Latin, among: oth- 
ers, Stillingfleet’s Epistolam ad deistam, ete. On his re- 
turn he was appointed a professor extraordinary at his 
alma mater. In 1707 he was advanced regular profess- 
or of theology and city preacher of Tiibingen, and in 
1711 court preacher and Consistorial Rath at Stuttgart. 
Four years later, however, he returned again as professor 
to the university. He died Ajfril 27, 1718. His own 
works were mainly dissertations, of which the few pub- 
lished are in pamphlet form. A list of them is given by 
Jocher, Gelehrt. Lew. ii, 1633. (J. H.W.) 
Hochstraten. See HoocstRAteEn. 
Hochwart, LAuRENTIUS ( Tursenrutanus), a dis- 
tinguished German preacher and historian of the 16th 
century, born at Tirschenreut in 1493, and educated at 
Leipzig. His first years.after graduation were spent in 
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teaching, first at Freysing, and later at Ingolstadt. In 


1528 he became pastor at Waldsassen, and later at Re- 
gensburg, In 1531 he had a call as preacher to the court 
at Dresden, but he gave the preference to an offer from 
Eichstadt which came at the same time, In 1533 he re- 
turned again to Regensburg, and later went to Passau. 
He died toward the close of 1569 or in the beginning of 
1570. His valuable works were left unpublished, with 
the exception of his Catalog. Ratisponensium episcopo- 
rum libris iit (printed in A. F, Oefel’s Rerum Boicarum 
script, i, 148-242), Among those unpublished the fol- 
lowing are of especial value: Sermones Varti :—Mono- 
tessaron in quatuor Evangelia :—Chron. ingens mundi. 
Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, i, 253; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 164. 
Hock, Joun. See Aprnus. 


Hock Tide (from Anglo-Sax. hocken, to seize), or 
Hoxe Days, an English holiday, usually observed on 


Monday and Tuesday two weeks after Easter, in memo-- 


ry of the slaughter of the Danes by Ethelred, Nov. 13, 
1002, according to Henry of Huntingdon, and mentioned 
in the Confessor’s Laws. It was the custom formerly to 
collect money of the parishioners, A trace of this prac- 
tice is found as late as 1667. Collections were also taken 
up at town gates, as at Chichester in the last century.— 
Walcott, Sacred Archeology, p. 312. 


Hod (Heb. id. 57, majesty, as often; Sept."Q6), one 


of the sons of Zophah, of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. vil, 
37). B.C. ante 1017. 

Hodai’ah (Hebrew Hodayeva’hu, 1797754, marg. 
more correctly, Hodavya’hu, ITT, a prolonged form 
of Hodaviah ; Sept. 'Qdovia, Vulgate Oduja), the first 
named of the seven sons of Elioénai, of the descendants 
of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii, 24); probably a brother of 
the Nahum of Luke iii, 25 (see Strong’s Harm. and Ex- 
position of the Gospels, p. 17). B.C. cir. 406, See GEN- 
EALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Hodavi’ah (Heb. Hodavyah’, ns, praise of 
Jehovah, or perh. i. q. mA, praise ye Jehovah ; Sept. 
’Qéovia or ’QUovia), the name of three or four men. 

1. A chieftain and warrior of the tribe of Manasseh 
East at the time of the Assyrian captivity (1 Chron. v, 
24), B.C. cir. 720. 

2. Son of Has-senuah and father of Meshullam, of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron.ix,7). B.C. ante 588, 

3. A Levite whose posterity (to the number of 74) 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 40). 
In the parallel passage, Neh. vii, 43, his name is written 
Hodevah’ aasn, by contraction for Hodaviah, marg. 
nssin, by contraction for Hodijah ; Sept. Ovdovia, Vul- 
gate Oduja). B.C. ante 536, Apparently the same is 
elsewhere called JupAw (Ezra iii, 9). 

4. See HoparAH. 

Hodegetics, a word properly signifying the art 
of induction, or, better, the art of introduction (réexvn 
being understood with 6dnynrucy), but generally taken 
to signify introduction (Odnyia) itself, especially when 
reference is made to scientific Hodegetics. The Hode- 
gete (bdnynrne), of course, is expected to be thoroughly 


conversant with the science of which he treats, and — 


which he is to introduce, else he might easily lead in 


| the wrong direction, or into another department. Oth- 


er names for this science are Methodology (from peso- 
doc), or Propdeutics (from moo and TAwEVW, TAI), OY 
Isagogics (from e’¢ and ayw). The difference between 
Hodegetics and Encyclopedia (q. V-) of Theology is, that 
“the former has regard to the personal qualifications of 
the student, his method of study, his preparatory helps, 
etc.. whereas the latter has regard to the various depart- 
ments and systems of the science itself.” The literature 
of Hodegetics is quite extensive. See Schlegel, Summe 
vy. Erfahrungen und Beobb. z. Beford. d. Studien in gel. 
Schulen und auf. Univ. Riga, 1790); Kiesevetter, Lehrb. 
d, Hod. 0. kurze Anweis, z. studieren (Berl, 1811); Schel- 
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ling, Vorles, ii. d. Methode d. akadem. Studiums (34 edit. 
Tubingen, 1832); Scheidler, Grundr, d. H. 0. M ethodik d. 
akadem. Stud, (3d ed. Jena, 1847).—Krug, Phil. Lew. v, 
1,531; Danz, Univ. Wort. d. theol. Lit. p. 404; Bib. Sac, 
i, 179. See Iyrropuction. 


Hodegetria (Odnynrpia, the guide) is the name 
which the Greeks give to a painting, said to have been 
the work of St. Luke, because Michael Paleologus, upon 
his entry at Constantinople, after the defeat of the Latins, 
had this portrait borne in advance, he and his army fol- 
lowing on foot. The Virgin Mary is also worshipped 
under this name by the Sicilians, especially at Messina. 
At Rome they erected and dedicated a church to her, 
generally called the Constantinopolitan Church.—Fuhr- 
mann, Handworierb. d. Kirchengesch. ii, 320; Broughton, 
Biblioth. Hist. Sac. i, 495. 


Ho’desh (Heb. Cho‘desh, 8737, a month, as often; 
Sept. Add, Vulg. Hodes), one of the wives of Shaharaim, 
of the tribe of Judah, several of whose children are enu- 
merated (1 Chron. viii, 9); called in ver. 8 more correct- 
ly BAARA (q. V.). 

Hode’vah (Neh. vii, 43). See Hopavran 3. 

Hodges, Cyrus Whitman, a Baptist clergy- 
man, was born in Leicester, Vt., July 9, 1802. At the 
age of twenty he was licensed to preach in Brandon, Vt., 
and in the autumn of that year accepted an invitation 
to preach at Minerva for a year. In connection with 
this work he pursued his ministerial studies under the 
Rey. Daniel O. Morton, at Shoreham, but so anxious was 
he to be fully engaged in the work of his calling that 
he abandoned the idea of a full course of study. He, 
however, diligently improved such opportunities as he 
had, and his literary and theological acquisitions be- 
came quite respectable. He was ordained in Chester, 
Warren Co., N. Y., in 1824, and remained there three 
years. He preached two years in Arlington, Vt.; four 
years in Shaftesbury; four years in Springfield; six 
years in Westport, N. Y.; and five years in Bennington, 
Vt. Thence he went to Bristol, where he finished his 
eareer. He died April 4,1851. He was a true Christian 
pastor; he believed heartily, entirely. His sincerity, 
his thorough consecration to his work, was the true 
secret of his effective and useful ministry. In 1850 
Mr. Hodges published a small volume of sermons,— 
Sprague, Annals, vi, 724. 

Hodges, Joseph, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Norton, Mass., May 19, 1806, and was a graduate of 
Waterville College in the class of 1830. He took the 
full course of study at the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion (1830-33), and was licensed to preach by the Church 
at Canton, Mass., in April, 1831. He was ordained at 
Weston, Noy. 18, 1835, and was pastor of the Church 
in that place four years (1835-39). He had pastorates 
of a shorter or longer duration at Amherst, Coleraine, 
Three Rivers, Palmer, East Brookfield, and North Ox- 
ford, all in Massachusetts, for fifteen years (1840-55), 
For six years (1855-61) he was an agent of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Bible Society. He died at Cambridge, 
Mass., Aug, 23, 1863, 

Hodges, Walter, D.D.,a clergyman of the Hutch- 
insonian school and provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
flourished about the middle of the last century. He 
provoked a great deal of attention by his Elihu, or an 
Inquiry into the principal Scope and Design of the Book 
of Job (London, 1750, 4to; 1751, 8vo; 3d ed. 1756, 12mo, 
and others), in which he endeayored to show that Elihu 
is the Son of God, a discovery which he supposed would 
throw great light on the book of Job, and solve the con- 
troversies respecting the doctrines which have been agi- 
tated thereupon. He wrote also The Christian Plan (2d 
edit., with additions, and with other theological pieces, 
London, 1775, 8vo), a no less curious work than the one 
above mentioned, though it failed to produce so much 
sensation. “The whole meaning and extent of the 
Christian plan he represents as embodied, according to 
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his interpretation, in the Hebrew Elohim.” The other 
theological pieces in the addenda of this work are on — 
the historical account of David's life; and on Sheol, or — 
concerning the Place of departed Souls between the Time 
of their Dissolution and the general Resurrection; also, 
Oratio habita in domo convocationis——Kitto, Cyclop. ii, 
317; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 1504; Allibone, Diet. of 
Authors, i, 857. ; 

Hodgson, Bernard, LL.D., principal of Hertford 
College, is the author of Solomon’s Song, translated from 
the Hebrew (Oxford, 1785, 4to), in which his chief de- 
sign has been to give as literal a rendering of the orig- 
inal as possible. Also, The Proverbs of Solomon, truns- 
luted from the Hebrew, with Notes (Oxford, 1788, 4to) :— 
Ecclesiastes, a new translation from the original Hebrew 
(Oxford, 1791, 4to). . The notes are few in number, and 
are principally devoted to verbal criticism.—Kitto, Cy- 
clopedia, li, 317. * 


Hodgson, Robert, D.D., was dean of Carlisle in 
1820, but the date of his birth is not known. He pub- 
lished mainly his sermons (London, 1803-42), and edited 
the works of his uncle, bishop Porteus, of London, with 
his life (Lond. 1816, 6 vols. 8vo), of whom he also pub- 
lished a biography (Lond. 1811,8vo). He died in 1844, 
—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 858. 

Hodheilids, an heretical sect of the Mohamme- 
dans, who believe that the saints live in Paradise in an 
undisturbed quiet. See MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Hodi’ah (4°55n, the same as Hodijah [q. v.]), the 
wife of Mered (Sept. i) Idovtia ; Alex. MS. Iovdaia), and 
the mother of Jered, and Heber, and Jekuthiel (1 Chron. 
iv, 19), the same who is called JenuDIgAH (T9957, 
the Jewess, i. e. his Jewish wife, as distinguished from 
Bithiah, who was an Egyptian) in the former part of 
the verse. 

Hodi’jah (Heb. Hodiyah’, O°357, majesty of Jeho- 
vah; Sept. ‘Qdovia, ‘Qdoviac, "Qdova, ’Qéovia), the 
name of at least two men. 

1. One of the Levites who assisted Ezra in expound- 
ing the law to the people (Neh. viii, 7; ix, 5), and sub- 
scribed Nehemiah’s covenant (x, 18; his name is appar- 
ently repeated in ver. 13). B.C. cir. 410. 

2. One of the chief Israelites who subscribed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 18). B.C. cir. 410. 

3. See JenupIJAH, 


Hodshi. See Tautim-Hopsut. 


Hody, Humpnry, D.D., an English divine, was born 
Jan. 1, 1659, at Oldcombe, Somersetshire, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Oxford. In 1684 he was 
elected a fellow of Wadham College, and in the same 
year he published a Dissertatio contra Historiam A ristee 
de LX X Interpretibus. Hody became principally known 
by his publications respecting the bishops who had been 
deprived of their bishoprics during the reign of William 
and Mary for refusing the oath of allegiance. The first 
work which he published on this subject was a transla- 
tion of a Greek treatise, supposed to have been written 
by Nicephorus in the latter end of the 13th or the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, in which the writer maintains 
that “although a bishop was unjustly deprived, neither 
he nor the Church eyer madea separation, if the succes- 
sor was not a heretic.” The original Greek work, as 
well as the English translation, were both published in 
1691. Dodwell replied to it in A Vindication of the De- 
prived Bishops (Lond..1692). In the following year 
Mody published The Case of Sees Vacant by an Unca- 
nonical Deprivation (Lond. 1693, 4to), in which he replies 
to the arguments of his opponents. | These exertions of 
Hody in favor of the ruling party in the Church did not 
pass unrewarded. He was appointed domestic chaplain 
to Tillotson, archbishop of Canterbury, which office he 
also held under Tillotson’s successor. He was presented 
with a living in London, and was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford in 1698, and archdeacon of 
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} 1704. He died Jan. 20, 1706. He founded 
scholarships at Wadham College in order to pro- 

mote the study of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
_ Of the other works of Hody, the most important are: 
1, De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, versionibus Gre- 
cis et Latina Vulgata, libri iv (Oxford, 1704, folio), which 
is said by Bishop Marsh to be “the classical work on the 
Septuagint.” ‘The first book contains the dissertation 
against the history of Aristeas, which has been mention- 
ed above. The second gives an account of the real 
translators of the Septuagint, and of the time when the 
translation was made. The third book gives a history 
of the Hebrew text and of the Latin Vulgate; and the 
fourth, of the other ancient Greek versions :—2. The Res- 
urrection of the (same) Body Asserted (Lond. 1694, 8vo): 
—3. Animadversions on two Pamphlets lately published by 
Mr. Collier (Lond. 1696, 8vo). Sir W. Perkins and Sir J. 
Friend had been executed in 1695 for treason against the 
government; but previous to their execution they had 
been absolved of their crime by some nonjuring clergy- 
men. This act was condemned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but was justified by Collier in two pamphlets 
which he published on the subject :—4. De Grecis Illus- 
tribus lingue Grace litterarumque humaniorum instaura- 
toribus (Lond. 1742). This work was published several 
years after the author's death by Dr. Jebb, who has pre- 
tixed to it an account of Hody’s life and writings. See 
English Cyclopedia ; Allibone, Dict. ef Authors, i, 858 ; 
Hook, Eccles. Biography, vi, 104; Kitto, Cyclop. ii, 317. 

Hoé, Marrutas, of Hohenegg, famous in history as 
the confessor of John George I, elector of Saxony. He 
was born of a noble family at Vienna in 1580, and edu- 
cated at Wittenberg. In 1600 he commenced at this 
university a course of lectures, and published a pro- 
gramme on the position which he was to take, Oratio 
detestans Papam et Calvinistas, in which he manifests 
that great hatred for Romanists and Calvinists which 
characterized all the acts of his life. Hoé distinguished 
himself greatly both as a student and a lecturer. In 
1612 he was called to Dresden by the elector, and be- 
came court preacher and confessor. His talents and 
adroitness gave him, in time, complete possession of the 
judgment and conscience of the elector, whom he hin- 
dered from entering into a league with Frederick V, the 
unfortunate king of Bohemia, by representing to him 
that the Reformed religion, which Frederick professed, 
was fatally wrong, and could not exist without injury 
to Lutheranism. Hoé seems, indeed, to have hated the 
Reformed even more than he did the Romanists, and 
there appears not the shadow of a reason to assert that 
he was bribed by the emperor. To the declaration of 
his principles while a lecturer at Wittenberg, and above 
alluded to, he adhered until the end of his life, though 
it is said he greatly abated in his hatred against the 
Calvinists in his last days. His private character has 
been highly commented upon by all who knew him. 
He wrote a Commentarius in Apocalypsin (Lpz. 1610-40, 
2 parts), and a number of controversial works against 
the Reformed Church and the Romanists. He died in 
1645. See Bayle, Gen. Dictionary, s. v.; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vol. vi, 165; Mosheim, Ch. History, cent. Xvii, 
sec. ii, pt. i, ch. i, n. 12; Gass, Gesch. d. Dogmatik, ii, 19, 
78; Kurtz, Ch. History, 11, 183 ; Dorner, Gesch. d. protest. 
Theol. (see Index); Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. d. Kirch- 
engesch. ii, 320-322. (J. H.W.) 

Hoefel. See HOFret. 

Hoefling. See Horiine. 


Hoél, bishop of Mans in the 13th century, made 
himself quite conspicuous by the part which he took 
for the English in the revolt of the nobility of Mans 
against them after the death of William the Conqueror. 
ie suffered imprisonment, and after the accession of 
Hugo was even obliged to seek a refuge in England. 
But we find him again at Mans in 1092, and an attend- 
ant at the councils of Saumur (1094) and Brives. Later 
he travelled for a time with pope Urban II. He died 
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July 28, 1096,—Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 859, 
(J. H.W.) 

Hoeschelius, Davin, an eminent Greek scholar, 
born at Augsburg in 1556, was professor at St. Anne’s 
College, and, later, the librarian of his native city. He 
died Oct. 30,1617. He deserves a notice here on ac- 
count of-his valuable editions of some of the Greek fa- 
thers, and of a number of Greek authors who have writ- 
ten in the department of Christian. antiquity and eccle- 
siastical history.—Bayle, Hist. Dict, iii, 478. 

Hoeven [pronounced Hoovn], ABRAHAM (DES 
AMORIE) VAN DER, a celebrated Dutch preacher, born at 
Rotterdam in 1798, was for a time professor at the sem- 
inary of the Remonstrants at Amsterdam, and later pro- 
fessor at Utrecht. He died July, 1855. Hoeven wrote 
De Joanne Clerico et Philippo a Limborch (Amst. 1843). 
—Pierer, Universal-Lea. viii, 435, 

Hofacker, Ludwig, a German divine and cele- 
brated preacher, born at Wildbad~April 15, 1798, and ed- 
ucated at the University of Tiibingen. While here he 
became very zealous for the cause of religion, and espe- 
cially endeayored to encourage the study of the Bible 
among his fellow-students. He formed Bible-classes 
which were largely attended; and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the works of the orthodox commentators 
Bengel, Oetinger, and Steinhofer rendered him especial 
service in his sermons, which he frequently delivered at 
this time, always extemporaneously. After filling the 
‘vicarates of Stettin and Plieningen, he was appointed as- 
sistant to his father, preacher at St. Leonard’s, in Stutt- 
gard. He was now only 28 years old, but his sermons 
attracted general attention, especially on account of his 
earnestness and piety. In 1826, after the death of his 
father, he was sent to Rielingshausen, near Marbach. It 
is said that his audience was composed not only of his 
own congregation, but that strangers came from afar to 
hear the young preacher. In the fall of 1827, urged by 
his admirers and many friends, he began the publication 
of some of his sermons: Predigten (1827 ; 27th ed. 1866). 
The rapid sale of these was really surprising. An edi- 
tion of 1500 was exhausted almost immediately after 
publication. His sudden death, November 18, 1828, in- 
cited his friends to a publication of all his sermons. 
They have now been spread abroad in more than 100,000 
copies, not only in Germany, but also in translations in 
France, England, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and our own 
country. Speaking of his ability, Knapp (Leben v. L. 
Hofacker, Heidelb. 1852) says that he was the greatest 
and most powerful preacher of the Wiitrtemberg Chureh 
in this century. This opinion was confirmed by the 
celebrated F. W. Krummacher: “The Suabian Land lost 
in him its most powerful preacher” (in his A utobiogra- 
phy, transl. by Easton, p. 207). A prayer-book, compiled 
from posthumous works of Hofacker and from his ser- 
mons (Erbauungs- und Gebetbuch fiir alle Tage, Stutt- 
gard), appeared in 1869.—Herzog, Real-Lncyklop. xix, 
646 sq. 

Hofacker, Wilhelm, a younger brother of Lud- 
wig (q. v.), and, like him, a celebrated preacher of the 
Wiirtemberg Church, was born February 16, 1805. In 
1828 he became assistant to his brother, who was then 
in failing health. After his decease he travelled through 
Northern Germany on a literary tour. From 1830-1833 
he delivered lectures at the University of Tiibingen on 
Dogmatics, based on the work of Nitzsch, pursuing him- 
self at the same time a course of study. In 1833 he was 
appointed at Waiblingen, and in January, 1836, at St. 
Leonard’s, in Stuttgard, a church which his father and 
elder brother had served before him. Here he died, Au- 
gust 10, 1848. Like his brother, he was an earnest ser- 
vant of the Church of Christ, and a regular attendant at 
the Bible and Missionary meetings of the University 
students while at Tiibingen, where he also was educated. 
He was a zealous defender of the orthodox doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ, asserting that modern science 
is more in harmony with the Christian doctrme of 
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the orthodox Church than with the speculative theolo- 
gy of the Hegel-Strauss school. He published, besides 
a number of polemical articles in different theological 
periodicals, Trdpflein aus der Lebensquelle (Stuttg. 1863 
and 1864), and Predigten fiir alle Sonn- und Festtuge (ib. 
1853). Of his sermons nine editions have already been 
published. They contain a short biography written by 
Kapff, a German preacher, one of Hofacker’s associates 
at Tiibingen University. See Knapp, Leben von L. Hof- 
acker ; Hartmann, in Herzog, Real-Encyhlop, xix, 649 
sq. (J. H.W.) 


HOfel, Joann, a German lawyer, born at Uffen- 
heim in 1600, and educated at the universities of Stras- 
burg, Giessen, and Jena, deserves mention here on ac- 
count of his Musica Christiana (1634), and Historisches 
Gesangbuch (Schleusingen, 1681). He died in 1683,— 
Pierer, Univers. Lex. viii, 440. 


Hofer, Joseru ANnrTon, a German Roman Catholic 
priest, born at Kastelruth May 19, 1742, was educated at 
the University of Innspruck. In 1765 he was made 
priest, in 1722 professor of rhetoric and prefect of the 
(gymnasium at Brix, and in 1776 professor of ecclesias- 
tical law; here he remained, with an interruption of 
four years only, which he spent at Innspruck, until the 
discontinuance of the school in 1807, when he was pen- 
sioned, retaining, however, the title of an ecclesiastical 
councillor (Rath) of the government. He died in 1820. 
Hofer contributed several articles to periodical litera- 
ture. Of his published works, Conspectus Juris eccles. 
publict (Brixen, 1781, 4to) entitles him to a position in 
theological literature. Hofer published several sermons 
which are of superior merit. Of these the following are 
perhaps the best : Lrmahnungsrede am Titularfeste Ma- 
rid (ib. 1793, 8vo):—Kunstgrije frommer Eltern 2. Er- 
ziehung wohlgesitt. Kinder (ib, 1794, 8vo0) :—Untriigliches 
Kennzeichen d. sittlich. Aufersteh, (ibid. 1798, 8vo).—D6- 
ring, Gelehrten Theolog. Deutschl. i, 746. 


Hoffbauer, CLemens Marti, a Roman Catholic, 
and the first Redemptorist (q. v.) in Germany, was 
born at Tasswitz, in Morayia, Sept. 26, 1751. His par- 
ents had intended him for the ministry, but the sudden 
death of his father left his mother in destitute cireum- 
stances, and at the age of fifteen Hoffbauer was ap- 
prenticed to a baker. While engaged in his trade he 
studied Latin, and passed an examination in the lower 
class of a monastery school, determined to become a 
priest at some future time, if possible. The bishop of 
Tivoli (later Pius VII) finally took him under his pro- 
tection, and Hoffbauer succeeded in making his way to 
Vienna, where he studied at the university. In 1783 he 
went to Rome, whither he had journeyed already twelve 
times, and joined the congregation of the Redemptor- 
ists, Two years later, after consecration to the priest- 
hood, he returned to Vienna, and then to Warsaw, where 
a house and a church of St. Benno were placed at his dis- 
posal. From this he and his associates afterwards bore 
the name of Bennonites. The success of the Redemp- 
torists in the establishment of a monastery at this place 
was so great that Pius VI, in 1791, decided to give them 
an annual support of 100 scudi. The Roman Catholics 
assert that many Protestants became converts of Hoff- 
bauer, and that, their confidence in him and his brothers 
of the monastery was unbounded. While the latter may 
be possible, the former is surely improbable. The effect 
of the French Revolution may have led some disturbing 
minds to join the ranks of the Roman Catholics, because 
many of that Church had taken such a peculiar attitude 
in France against true Christianity. Later Hoffbauer 
also established a monastery in Switzerland. Here he 
aud his followers suffered great persecution, which, while 
it 1s possible that the disturbed state of the people gave 
rise to it, is more likely to have been provoked by Hoff- 
bauer and his followers. This last supposition receives 
additional strength from the dealings of Napoleon while 
in Prussia. He imprisoned them one entire month in 
the fortress of Kiistrin, and, after a search of their pa- 
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pers, demolished the monastery and discontinued the 
order. 
tablishing an educational institution at Vienna, which 
had been presented to the Redemptorists by a con- 
verted (?) Protestant. In 1815 he went to Bulgaria, 
and returned to Vienna in 1818, where the govern- 
ment (Roman Catholic) ordered him from the coun- 
try. The intercession of the clergy influenced the em- 
peror not only to annul the order of the government, 
but to establish even a monastery at Vienna under his 
own protection. Hoffbauer died suddenly March 25, 
1820, In his labors he was assisted by J.T. Hibel, who 
died in 1807, Initial steps have been taken for his beat- 
ification (q. v.). See Pésl, D. erste deutsche Redemptor- 
ist, in s. Leben und Wirken (Reg. 1844); S. Brunner, 1. 
und seine Zeit (Vienna, 1850); Real-Encyklop. f. d. Ku- 
thol. Deutschl. v, 413 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Hoffeditz, Turovore L., D.D., a German Reformed 
minister, was born near Carhshaven, on the Weser, Ger- 
many, December 16,1783. He emigrated to America in 
1807. He first followed the calling of a school-teacher. 
Subsequently he studied theology with Rey. Samuel 
Helfenstein, D.D., in Philadelphia. He was licensed 
and ordained in 1813, and became pastor of German Re- 
formed congregations in Northampton County, Pa., arid 
served this charge during the remainder of his life, with 
the exception of brief intervals, during which he served 
numerous congregations which he organized in neigh- 
boring counties. In 1843 he, with Rey. Dr. Schneck, vis- 
ited Germany, bearing a call from the Synod of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church to Dr. Krummacher to become 
professor of theology in the seminary at Mercersburg. 
He died July 10, 1858. Mild, warm-hearted, and zeal- 
ous, Dr. Hoffeditz exerted a wide and blessed influence 
in the Church. One of his sons entered the ministry. 


Hoffmann, Andreas Gottlieb, a very distin- 
guished theologian and Orientalist, born April 13, 1796, 
at Welbsleben, near Magdeburg, was educated at the 
University of Halle, where the influence of Gesenius led 
him to a thorough study of the Shemitic languages, es- 
pecially the Syriac. After graduation he lectured at 
his alma mater for a short time on the Arabic language, 
and in 1822 was called as extraordinary professor to 
Jena. Here he was advanced to the regular professor- 
ship in 1826, with the degree of $.T.D. and membership 
in the theological faculty. At the time of his death, 
March 16, 1864, he was senior ot the theological faculty 
and of the senate of the university. As a professor at 
Jena he devoted himself mainly to the philological de-~ 
partment of theology. _ His most popular lectures were 
on Hebrew Antiquities; but, like Gesenius, he lectured 
also on Church History, Isagogics, both of the Old and 
New Testament, Exegesis of the Old Testament, and on 
all the Shemitic and Eastern languages generally studied 
at a German university. In philology, his Grammatica 
Syriaca (Hal. 1827; translated into English by Day and 
Cowper) is by some of the best authorities considered 
superior to any other yet published, that of Ullmann in- 
cluded, Among his other works are Entwurfd. hebr. Al- 
terthiimer (Weim. 1832), which is based on the work of 
Warnekros (Weim. 1782 and1794) :—Commentarius phil.- 
crit. in Mosis benedictionem (in pamphlet form, Halle; 
later, Jena, 1822, etc.) :—4 pokalyptiker d. dlt. Zeit unter 
Juden und Christen (Jena, 1833-88, vol. i, part 1 and ii, 
containing the book of Enoch). Hoffmann was also ed- 
itor of the second section of the great Encyclopedia of 
Ersch und Gruber. In addition to these literary labors, 
he contributed largely to the German theological and 
philological periodicals. —Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 
651; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 899; Brock- 
haus, Conversat.-Lex. v, 20. (J. H.W.) 

Hoffmann, Daniel, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born at Halle 1540, and educated at the University of 
Jena. In 1576 he was made professor of theology at 
the University of Helmstadt. In the theological con- 
troversies of his dzy he took an active part, contend- 


Some time later Hoffbauer succeeded in es- 
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ing against the Calvinistic theory of the sacraments, pre- 
destination, and also against the doctrine of Ubiquity 
(q-v.) as held by his own Church. He decried philoso- 
phy as hurtful both to religion and to the community, 
attempting to sustain his position by extracts from the 
Pauline epistles and the writings of Luther himself, who, 
as is well known, did in his earlier years hold that there 
is a contradiction between the truths of theology and 
those of philosophy. In his later years Luther radically 
changed his views. Hoffmann was attacked by the two 
great Aristotelian philosophers, Caselius and Martini, 
who also complained of him at the university. The 
duke of Brunswick, after consulting the University of 
Rostock, obliged Hoffmann to retract, and vacate his 
chair at the university. He died at Wolfenbiittel in 
1611. His followers, on account of their adherence to a 
twofold doctrine, were called duplicists, and their oppo- 
nents simplicists. His controversial writings are nu- 
merous, as De duplici veritate Lutheri a philosophis im- 
pugnata (Magdeb. 1600):—Super questione, num syllo- 
gismus rationis locum habeat in regno fider (ibid. 1600). 
An account of his disputes may be found in Thomasius, 
De Controversia Hoffmanniana (Erlangen, 1844, 8vo) ; 
Malleus Impietatis Hoffmanniane (Frankf. 1604). See 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 185 sq.; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
cent. xvii, pt. ii, chap. i, § 10; Enfield, Hist. 97 Philos. ii, 
506; Gass, Gesch. d. Dogmat. ii, 73 sq.; Bayle, Hist. Dict. 
iii, 478 sq.; Krug, Philos. Ler. y,531 sq.; Schrdckh, Ki7- 
chengesch. s. d. Reform. iv, 159-61. See Hunntus. 

Hoffmann, Gottfried, born at Plagwitz, in Silesia, 
in 1678, studied at Leipzig, and was rector of the gym- 
nasia at Lauban and Zittau. He died in 1712. His 
name is mentioned here on account of his contributions 
to hymnology, as Leichengesdinge (Laub. 1704) :—Fusz- 
lieder (ib. 1705).—Pierer, Univ. Lex. viii, 442. 

Hoffmann, Heinrich, a German preacher of the 
17th century at Masko, in Finland, was associated with 
other divines in translating the Bible into the Finnish 
language, published at Stockholm (1642, fol. and 1658). 
—Pierer, Univ. Lex. viii, 447. 

Hoffmann, Immanuel, born at Tiibingen April 
16, 1710, was appointed archdeacon of Tiibingen in 1741, 
and in 1756 professor of Greek in the university of the 
same place. He died in 1772. Hoffmann published a 
number of dissertations; of these, the following are con- 
sidered the best: Diss. in Oraculum Rom. x, 5-8 (Titb. 
1752, 4to) :—Diss. de stilo Apostoli Pauli (1757) :—Diss. 
in loca parallela, 2 Pet. ii, 4-17; Jude 5-13 (1762, 4to) : 
—Commentatio in 1 Cor. i, 19-21 (1766, 4to). He wrote 


also, but left unpublished, Demonstratio Evangelica per | 


ipsum scripturarum consensum in oraculis ex Vetere Tes- 
tamento in Novo allegatis declarata, partes iii (Tiibingen, 
1773-82, 4to). T.G. Hegelmaier, who edited this work 


Hoffmann, and an excursus on the right method of in- 
terpreting the quotations made from the O. T. in the 
New. Orme speaks of this work as:“‘full of learning, 
and in general very judicious.”—Kitto, Bib. Cyclop. ii, 
318. 

Hoffmann, Johann, a distinguished German the- 
ologian, was born at Schweidnitz. The date of his birth 
is not known. He was for a time professor of theology 
at the University of Prague. In 1409 he and Otto of 


Miinsterbere went to Leipzig, and induced many stu-| 


dents to accompany them. ‘They thus contributed to 
the founding of the Leipzig University. At first he was 
one of its professors, but in 1414 he was made bishop of 
Meissen. He died there in 1451.—Pierer, Univ. Lex. vil, 
441. 

Hoffmann (or Hormann), Melchior, one of the 
most celebrated Anabaptist (q. v-) prophets, born at Hall, 
in Suabia, originally a furrier, went to Livonia about 
‘the time of the Reformation, and became a Protestant. 


is enthusiasm for the cause of the Protestants led him | 
Seeenes | burg; then went to Bremen, where he preached a 


to preach at Wolmar. On account of the great opposition 
which he there encountered, he went: to Dorpat, where 
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the opposition against him was no less great, and he be- 
came so embittered against the Roman Catholic priests 


that he sought to influence the people in favor of de~ 


stroying all paintings in churches, and all monasteries. 
This course estranged from him even his own friends, 
and he left in 1525 for Wittenberg to consult with Lu- 
ther and Bugenhagen, who encouraged him to return to 
Dorpat, admonishing his friends, at the same time, to 
harmonious action. But his success was no better than 
before, and he soon after left for Reval. Later we find 
him at Stockholm. 
pointed him preacher at Kiel, but his determination to 
explain the Bible apocalyptically, and his deviation 
from the Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments, made 
Luther and his followers opponents of Hoffmann, and, 
after a stay of only two years, a conference to examine 
his doctrines was appointed. He was condemned for her- 
esy, deposed from his position, and ordered to leave the 
country. He now went to Strasburg, and next to Emden, 
where he allied himself with the Anabaptists, and soon 
became one of their principal leaders. At the latter 
place he so infatuated his followers that they took him for 
the prophet Elias, and announced the Day of Judgment 
as coming in 1536. From Emden he returned to Stras- 
burg, but the disturbances which he provoked occasioned 
the calling of a synod (June, 1533), which condemned 
him.and caused his imprisonment. He died in prison in 
1542. On the person of Christ, Hoffmann, with many 
other Anabaptists, and like the Valeutinians of the ear- 
ly ages, held that our Lord’s birth was a mere phantom, 


laying great stress upon éyévero (John i, 14); that the 


Logos did not merely assume our nature, but he became 
flesh—hence his blasphemous expression, “Maledicta sit 
caro Marie” (Smith’s Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, 
i, 849; comp. also Tuchsel, p. 34,35). On the Eucha- 
rist he differed, as we have already stated, from Luther 
in his doctrine of the real (spiritual) presence, holding 
that the bodily bread is a seal, sign, and token in memo- 


|ry of the body; the body, however, is received in the 


word by an unwayering faith in our heart; the word is 
spirit and life; the word is Christ, and is partaken of by 
faith. Thus he thought it possible, while considering 
the bread only as a symbol, to adhere to the symbol of 
the real spiritual presence of Christ. The followers of 
Hoffmann, who took the name of their leader, flourished 
for a short time after his death near Strasburg and Lower 
Germany, but finally joined the other Anabaptist sects, 
from which Hoffmann, while alive, had kept distinct. 
Fuhrmann (/Hdwérterd. d. christl. Religions- u. Kirchen- 
gesch. ii, 325) says that a number of this sect went to 
England in 1535, and that there also they suffered great- 
ly from persecutions; twenty-two of them were even im- 
prisoned. Under Edward VI. (1548) they fared some- 


f ead f th thnor, prefixed to ita life of | what better, but after Mary’s accession to the throne 
after the decease of the author, x | 


they were obliged to flee the country. Under the reign 
of Elizabeth they again ventured to reside in England, 
but in 1560 they were finally banished the country. A 
full account of Hoffmann and his sects is given by Krohn, 
Gesch. d. fanat.u. enthus. Wiedertdufer in Niederdeutsch- 


| land (Lpz. 1758, 8vo, containing, also, a complete list 


of the writings of Hoffmann, which were mainly apoc- 
alyptical); Herrmann, Sur la vie et les ecrits de M. H. 
(Strasburg, 1858), See also Schréckh, Kirchengesch. s. d. 
Reformat. iv, 442 sq.; Cunitz, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 
vi, 191 sq.; Bayle, //éstor. Dict. ii, 480; Niedner, Lehr, 
d. Kirchengesch. p. 64; Moller, Cimbria litterata, 11, 347 
sq.; Rohrich, in Zeitschr. f. histor. Theol. (1860, p. 3 sa.) ; 
Gass, Gesch.d. Dogmat. ii,73; Baumgarten-Crusius, Dog- 


mengesch. p. 628. (J.H.W.) 
Hoffmannites. See Horrmann, MELCuHIor. 


Hoffmeier, Joun Henry, a minister of the German 
Reformed Church, born at Anhalt-Cohten, Germany, 
March 17, 1760, was educated at the University of 
Halle. He spent some time as private tutor in Ham- 


chort time, and finally emigrated to America in 1793 


In 1527 the king of Denmark ap- — 


HOFLING - 


Here he became pastor of several German Reformed con- 
gregations in Northampton County, Pa. In 1806 he was 
called to Lancaster, Pa., where he continued to labor till 
1831. He was able to preach only in German; and; the 
English language being needed in his charge, he retired 
from the active duties of the ministry. He died March 
18, 1838. Well educated and diligent in his work, he 
was a successful minister. Two of his sons and three of 
his grandsons also devoted themselves to the ministry. 


HGfling, Jonann WILHELM Friepricn, an emi- 
nent German Lutheran minister, born in Drossenfeld, 
near Baireuth, in 1802, was educated at the Gymnasium 
of Baireuth and at the University of Erlangen, where 
he was an attentive hearer of Schelling, whose lectures 
strengthened his regard for historical Christianity. In 
1823 he was appointed minister at Wiirzburg, and in 
1827 at Jost, near Nuremberg. During ‘his residence 
here he published two little pamphlets in defence of 
positive Christianity against Rationalism, which was 
then making rapid progress. These, it is thought, 
procured him the appointment as professor of practical 
theology at the University of Erlangen (1833). He 
died April 5, 1853. H6fling was a firm adherent to the 
old Protestant idea of the ministry and of the Church, 
and defended them vigorously with all the means of 
modern science. His theological writings were mainly 
in the department of practical theology, especially on the 
constitution of the Church, worship, and related dogmas. 
Of his earlier works the best are De symbolorum natu- 
ra, necessitate, auctoritate et usu (Erlangen, 1835; 2d 
ed, 1841) :— Liturgische Abhandl. v. d. Composition der 
christl. Gemeinde Gottesdienste (ib. 1837). But his most 
important work is undoubtedly that on baptism: Das 
Sakrament d. Taufe, etc., dogmatisch, historisch, und lit- 
urgisch dargestellt (vol. 1, 1846; vol. ii, 1848). But his 
Grundsdtze evangel.-luther. Kirchenverfassung (1850 ; 3d 
edition, 1852) attracted more general attention than any 
other work of his. Since his decease Thomasius and 
Harnack have edited. and published his Liturgisches Ur- 
kundenbuch (1854), containing the rites of communion, 
ordination, introduction into the Church, and marriage. 
This book is only a fragment of a larger work, on which 
he had been engaged the last years of his life. See Zum 
Gedachtnisz J. W. F. Hofling’s, etc., by Dr. Niigelsbach 
and Dr. Thomasius; Kurtz, Text-book of Ch, Hist. ii, 317, 
373; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 170,171. (J. H. W.) 

Hofmann, Johann Georg, a German theologi- 
an, born at Windsheim October, 1724, was educated at 
Erlangen and Leipzig. In 1757 he began philosophical 
lectures at Leipzig, and in 1762 was honored with a pro- 
fessorship. In 1764 he went to Giessen as professor of 
Oriental languages, and in 1765 was made D.D. In 
1769 he was called to Altorf as professor of theology, 
and here he became also archdeacon. He died May 10, 
1772. His principal works are Die Lrbauung n. ihrem 
wahren Begrije ihren Mitteln und Hinderniszen (Frankf. 
1756, 8vo): — Grammatica Hebrea Danziana methodo 
(Gieszen, 1765, 8vo) :—Lock’'s paruphrast. Erklirung der 
Briefe an d. Galater, Korinther, Réimer, und Epheser, 
aus d, Engl. tibers, (Frankf. 1768-69, 2 vols. 4to), besides 
several essays.—Adelung’s Jécher, Gelehrt.-Lexik. Add. 
ii, 2079. 

Hofmann, Karl Gottlob, D.D., a distingnished 
German theologian, born at Schneeberg Oct. 1, 1703, was 
educated at the University of Leipzig, and lectured 
there for several years on philosophy and philology, 
Later he became a preacher at St. Paul’s and St. Thom- 
as’s churches, and later still he was called to the St. 
Nicolas Church. In 1789 he was called to the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg as professor of theology. Here he 
became the senior of the theological faculty, and one of 
the brightest lights of the day. He died Sept. 19, 1774. 
He published many valuable works, of which Adelung’s 
Jécher gives a complete list. We have space only to 
mention his /ntroductio Theolog.-Crit. in Lectionem epist. 
Pauli ad Galat. et Coloss. (Lips. 1750, dto), and a series of 


a . 
minor works, under the title Varia Sacra (Wittenb. et 
Lips. 1751). He also edited and enlarged the Introduc- 
tio in Lectionem N. T. of J. G. Pritius (Leipsic, 1737).— 
Jécher, Gelehrt. Lexik. (Addenda by Adelung, ii, 2049) ; 
Kitto, Biblical Cyclop. ii, 318. 

Hofmeister, SepastiaAn. See WAGNER. 

Hofstede de Groot, Perer, a distinguished 
Dutch theologian, was born at Rotterdam in 1720, and 
educated at Groningen. Soon after the completion of 
his university course he was called to Rotterdam as pro- 
fessor of theology. Here he became a leader of a theo- 
logical school of “mediation,” known as the Groningen 
School, founded by the Platonist Van Heusde (1778- 
1839), who was also a professor in the Rotterdam Uni- 
versity at that time. Hofstede, assisted by Pareau, 
published a dogmatic theology, containing a complete 
exposition of the doctrines of this school, which are 
nothing more or less than a spiritual Arianism. ‘They 
held that there is in human nature a divine element 
which needs development in order to enable humanity 
to reach its destination. This destination is conformity 
to God. All religions have aimed and worked at the 
same problem, but Christianity has solved it in the 
highest and purest manner. Still there is only a differ- 
ence in degree between that and other religions. God 
has fulfilled the desire of man, whom he had prepared 
for salvation by sending perfection embodied in Christ. 
To know Christ we need the exegetical study of that 
preparation of man for Christ which is furnished by 
the Old Testament. The New Testament is the ful- 
filment. The latter contains the sayings of Jesus and 
the conclusions of the apostles. The writers of the 
Scriptures were not infallible, though they did not often 
err. Sin is regarded as a mere inconvenience, since 
all sinners will eventually be holy and happy. In stating 
the influences of the Groningen school in Dutch theol- 
ogy, Hurst (Rationalism, p. 366, 367) says that it is sim- 
ilar to the position occupied by Channing with regard 
to the orthodoxy of the American Church. Hofstede 
was a violent opponent of the Lutheran Church; and 
when, in 1779, a Lutheran church was about to be estab- 
lished at the Cape of Good Hope, he protested loudly, 
and wrote Oost-indiansche Kerkzaaken, or Ecclesiastic- 
al Affairs of India (Hague, 1779-1780, 2 vols. 8vo). 
Against Marmontel’s celebrated novel Belisaire he also 
wrote a work exposing the vices of distinguished hea- 
thens, and showing their utter unfitness for a claim to 
salvation, to which Marmontel believed those entitled 
who had lived before Christ’s coming. He died Nov. 27, 
1803. See Schréckh, Kircheng. viii, 735; Hurst, Hist. of 
Rationalism, p. 364-367; Farrar, Hist. of Free Thought, p. 
445 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxiv, 903 sq. (J-H.W.) 

Hog. See Boar; Swine. 


Hoge, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Moorfield, Virginia, in 1784. He was educated 
chiefly by his father, though he spent one year at an 
academy in Baltimore. He was licensed to preach April 
17, 1805, was ordained in 1809, and was appointed mis- 
sionary to the State of Ohio by the General Assembly. 
Within a year he organized a church at F ranklinton, 
and in 1807 became minister of the First Church at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Here he remained until 1858, when his 
age and infirmities induced him to resign. Dr. Hoge 
was the “father of the Presbytery of Columbus, and even 
of the Synod of Ohio.” Not.merely in his own parish, 
but in the Church courts and in the General Assembly, 
he was a man of great power and influence. The insti- 
tutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind in Ohio were largely 
due to his exertions. Though born in a slave state, he 
was opposed to slavery, and was thoroughly loyal to the 
nation, He died at Columbus Sept. 22, 1863. A memo- 
rial sermon, preached by the Rey. William C. Roberts 
Oct. 4, 1863 (Columbus, Ohio, 1863), was reviewed in the 
Amer. Presb, Rev. Jan. 1864, p. 89 sq.—Wilson, Presb. 
Mistorical Almanac, 1863, p. 232 ; 1864, p. 168, 


Hoge, Moses, D.D., a Presbyterian ‘minister, was 


“born Feb. 15, 1752, in Frederick County, Va, For a time 
he attended a classical school in Culpepper County. In 
1778 he went to Liberty Hall Academy, and there com- 
pleted his studies in 1780. In November, 1781, he was 
licensed to preach, and was ordained pastor of a church 
at Hardy Dee. 13,1782. In 1787, the Southern climate 
proving injurious to his health, he removed to Shep- 

~herdstown, where he gathered a large congregation and 
acquired great popularity. In 1805 he opened a classic- 
al school, mainly for the education of his own sons. He 
maintained this, however, only a short time, when he was 
called to the presidency of Hampden Sidney College, as 
successor of Dr, Alexander. Five years later, while at 
the head of the college, the degree of D.D. was conferred 
on him by Princeton College. In 1812 the Synod of 
Virginia established a theological seminary, and Dr. 
Hoge was called to it as a professor. He accepted this 
position, retaining, however, the presidency of Hampden 
Sidney College. He died July 5,1820. He enjoyed 
the reputation of being a superior preacher. “John 
Randolph pronounced him the most eloquent man he 
had ever heard. .... Yet Dr. Hoge had some great 
disadvantages. His voice had considerable unpleas- 
antness, arising from a nasal twang; so that he must 
be regarded as a very remarkable man to win such 
commendation from his gifted countryman.” He wrote, 
in 1793, in defence of the Calvinistic doctrine, a reply 
to the Rev. Jeremiah Walker, a Baptist minister who 
had suddenly passed from ultra Calvinism to the en- 
tire rejection of the Calvinistic doctrines. He also 
published The Christian Panoply (1799), designed as an 
antidote to Paine’s Age ef Reason. It consists of two 
parts, the first containing the substance of Watson's reply 
to Paine’s first part, and the second Hoge’s answer to the 
second part of Paine’s work. It had a wide circulation, 
and exerted a very important influence. A volume of his 
sermons was published shortly after his death, but their 
circulation has been very limited, and they hardly do 
justice to his character as a preacher. A memoir of Dr. 
Hoge was partly prepared by his sons, but seems to have 


been lost, as it has never gone into print.—A mer. Presb. | 


Rer. Jan. 1864, p. 93 sq.; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, iii, 426 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Hoge, Samuel Davies, D.D., a- Presbyterian 
minister, son of Dr. Moses, was born in Shepherdstown, 
Va.,in1791. His early instruction he received from his fa- 
ther, after whose assumption of the presidency of Hamp- 
den Sidney College he became a student in that college, 
and graduated in 1810. He also pursued his theological 
course under his father, filling at the same time the ap- 
pointment of tutor at his alma mater. Later he became 
professor, and at one time he acted even as vice-presi- 
dent. In 1816 he entered the active work of the min- 
istry, serving the two churches of Culpepper and Mad- 


to Hillsborough, Ohio, serving also a church at Rocky 
Spring at the same time, Three years later he was 
elected professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in the Ohio University at Athens. The college being 
at this time without a president, Dr. Hoge performed the 
duties of that office, and greatly increased the prosperity 
of the institution. At the same time, he preached in the 
college chapel and in the church of the town whenever 
his time and health would permit. He died in December, 
1826.—Sprague, Ann. of Am. Pulpit, iv, 483. 

Hog’lah (Heb. Choglah’, man, from Arab. for part- 
ridge; Sept. Ey\d v. x. Aiyha, etc.), the third of the 
five daughters of Zelophehad the Gileadite, to whom, in 
the absence of male heirs, portions were assigned by 
Moses (Numb. xxvi, 33; xxvii, 1; xxxvi, 11; Josh. 
xvii,3). B.C.1619. See also Beru-Hoeian. 


Hogstraaten. See HooGsTRAATEN. 


Ho’ham (Heb. Hoham’, Dmn, prob. for BTW", 
whom Jehovah impels or confounds ; Sept. Aidap, Vul- 
gate Oham), the king of Hebron, who joined the league 
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against Gibeon, but was overthrown in battle by Joshua 
and slain after being captured in the cave at Makkedah 
(Josh. x, 3). B.C. 1618, 


Hohburg. See Honure. 


Hohenburg or Odilienberg, an old, celebrated 
monastery on the Rhine, is said to have been founded 
by duke Ethicot, whose daughter Odilia was the first. 
abbess. She is supposed to have died in 720, This 
monastery was celebrated for many years for the great. 
learning of its inmates and the encouragement which it 
gave to all who devoted themselves to literary labors. 
About 1429, this, as well as the monastery at the foot 
of the hill, said to have been founded by Odilia, in or- 
der to save weary travellers the task of ascending the 
mount, was closed. One of the works published by an’ 
abbess of this monastery (Herrad, 1167), Hortus delicia- 
rum, in Latin, contains contributions to Biblical history 
and to the entire field of theology. See Albricht, H7s- 
tory von Hohenb. (Schletstadt, 1751, 4to) ; Silbermann, 
Beschreib. v. Hohenb. (Strasb. 1781 and 1835) ; Rettberg, 
Kirchen-Gesch. Deutschl. ii, 75-79 ; Mabillon, Ann. i, 488 
sq., 599; ii, 58; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. v, 277. 
(J. H. W.) 


Hohenlohe, Atexanper Leorpotp Franz Em- 
MERICH, prince of, a Hungarian Roman Catholic bishop, 
was born near Waldenburg Aug. 17,1794. His mother, 
baroness Judith de Reyiczky, destined him for the cler- 
ical life, and after studying at the Academy of Berne, 
and the seminaries of Vienna, Tyrnau, and Elwangen, 
he was ordained priest in 1816. In the same year he 
made a journey to Rome, where he associated much with 
Jesuits, and finally joined their Socicty of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. In 1819 he returned to Germany, and 
settled in Bavaria, where his birth and fortune soon pro- 
cured for him a high position. His reputation is chief- 
ly due to his pretended power to cure diseases in a mi- 
raculous way. He is said to have made cures in the 
hospitals of Witrzburg and Bamberg. But the authori- 
ties at last interfered, and even the pope himself advised 
Hohenlohe to abstain from these pretensions, and the 
prince finally left Bavaria for Vienna. He next went to 
Hungary, and was made bishop i partibus of Sardica 
in 1844, and abbot of the convent of St. Michael of Ga- 
bojan. During the Revolution of 1848 he was driven 
from Hungary, and he went to Innspruck, where the 
emperor of Austria then resided. In Oct. 1849, he went 
to Vienna to visit his nephew, count Fries, who had just 
decided to become a priest. THe died at his house Noy. 
17, 1849. The renown which Hohenlohe gained by his 
cures was not confined to his own country, but extended 
to England, Ireland, and even to our country, where the 
case of Mrs. Ann Mattingly, of Washington, D. C., who 
was said to have miraculously recovered of a tumor, 


oe ‘ | March 10, 1824, in consequence of his prayers, caused 
i 4 i he same time. In 1821 he removed | ~*. : B . : aha 
eee er | considerable excitement. The prince ceased these prac- 


tices many years before his death, at least publicly. Va- 
rious theories have been propounded to account for the 
cures attributed to him: the most rational is that which 
assigns them to the power of the imagination over so- 
called nervous disorders. Tis principal works are Der 
im Geiste der kathol. Kirche betende Christ (Bamberg, 
1819; 3d edit. Lpz. 1824) :—Des katholischen Priesters 
Beruf, Wiirde u. Pflicht (Bamb. 1821) :— Was ist d. Zeit- 
geist (Bamberg, 1821), an attempt to show that none but 
a good Roman Catholic can be a good and loyal citizen, 
addressed to Francis of Austria and Alexander of Rus- 
sia :—Die Wanderschaft einer Gott suchenden Scele, etc. 
(Vienna, 1830) :—Lichiblicke und Ergebnisse aus d.Welt u. 
dem Priesterleben (Ratisbon, 1836); a number of sermons, 
etc. His posthumous works were published by Brunner 
(Ratisbon, 1851). See Paulus, Wundercuren 2. Wirtz. 
u. Bamb. unternommen durch. M. Michel u.d. Pr. v. Ho- 
henlohe (Lpz. 1822); Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte d. neuest. 
Zeit, p. 821; Real-Encyklop. 7. d. Kathol. Deutschl. v, 434 
-5 (gives a full account of his works) ; Herzog, Real-Ei- 
cyklop. xix, 653 sq.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gen. xxiv, 914. 
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HOHENSTAUFEN 9 
TWohenstaufen. See Guetpus AND GHIBEL- 
LINES. 


Hohnbaum, Jomann Curistian, a distinguished 
German preacher, born at Rodach, near Hildburghausen, 
was educated at the University of Gottingen, under Mi- 
chaelis, Walch, Heyne, and others. For a time he was 
private tutor and preacher. In 1777 he was appointed 
court preacher at Coburg, and, nine years later, minister 
and superintendent of his native city. He died Nov. 
13, 1825. Hohnbaum was an assistant in the prepara- 
tion of the Hildburger Gesangbuch (hymn-book), and 
contributed also largely to different theological period- 
icals. His theological works are Ueber d. heilige Abend- 
mahl (Cobl. 1781, 8vo) :—Predigien tiber Gesch. d. A. T. 
(ibid. 1788-89, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Gesdinge und Predigten (ib. 
1800, 8vo).—Diring, Deutschl. Kanzelredner, p. 143 sq. 

Ge HW) ; 


Holbach, Pauw Henry Tury, baron of, an infidel 
of the 18th century, was born at Heidelsheim, in the 
palatinate (now grand-duchy) of Baden, in 1723. He 
went to Paris at an early age with his father, who at 
his death left him heir to a large fortune. Holbach’s 
house became then the head-quarters of all the free- 
thinkers and writers of his day. At the dinners which 
he gave twice a week, either in Paris or at his castle of 
Grandval, and which gained him the title of first maitre 
Phétel of philosophy, met the abbot Galiani, Helvetius, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, Grimm, Buffon, Rousseau, 
Marmontel, Duclos, Laharpe, Condorcet, ete. It was in 
these reunions that they exchanged their ideas, and pre- 
pared, at least in their minds, many of the articles 
which appeared in the first Hncyclopédie (Diderot’s), 
besides many anonymous publications which were also 
sent forth, consisting either of original articles or of 
translations from the German or English. They car- 
ried their speculation, it is said, to such daring lengths 
that Buffon, D’Alembert, and Rousseau felt compelled 
to withdraw from the circle. Holbach himself was one 
of the most zealous of these champions of naturalism, 
and contended not only against Christianity, but against 
every positive religion. He is said, according to Bar- 
bier, to have published no less than forty-seven anony- 
mous writings of his own composition, His first philo- 
sophical work he published in 1767 under the name of 
Boulanger: it is entitled Le Christianisme dévoilée, ou 
examen des principes et des effets de la religion révélée 
(Amst.). In this work he says explicitly that religion 
is in no way necessary for the welfare of empires; that 
the dogmas of Christianity are but a heap of absurdities, 
the propagation of which has exercised the most fatal 
influence on mankind; that its morality is nowise supe- 
rior to the morality of other systems, and is only fit for 
enthusiasts incapable of fulfilling the duties imposed by 
society; finally, that through the eighteen centuries of 
its existence Christianity had led to the most deplora- 
ble results in politics. Soon after this work, which his 
infidel associates themselves declared the most terrible 
that had ever appeared in any part of the world, he pub- 
lished L’Hsprit du Clergé, ou le Christianisme primitif 
venge des entreprises et des exces de nos prétres modernes 
(Lond, 1767), and De ?'Imposture sacerdotale, ou recueil 
de pieces sur le clergé (Amst. 1767). In the same year 
Holbach published his most important work, Systeme de 
la Nature (Lond. 1770), under the signature of “ Mira- 
baud, secrétaire perpétuel de ’ Académie Francaise.” It 
is not definitely known whether he wrote the book alone, 
or was assisted by La Grange, Grimm, and others, but it 
1s generally conceded to have been sent forth by Hol- 
bach, and that he defrayed the expenses of publication. 
So radical was this work that even Voltaire attacked it 
in the article “God” of his “Philosophical Dictionary.” 
Yet in 1772 Holbach published a popular edition of that 
work under the title Le bon Sens, ou idées naturelles op- 
posces aux idées surnaturelles (Amst.; often reprinted 
under the name of the abbot Meslier). The wretched 
book was largely read by the common people, and con- 
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tributed perhaps more than all the other philosophical 
works of the 18th century, taken together, to the sub- 
version of morals and the spread of infidelity. It teaches 
the most naked and atheistical materialism, and even 
Voltaire abused it as immoral. In it Holbach discusses 
the maxims of religious morality, takes a hurried glance 
at social and savage life, touches the so-called “social 
compact,” and in the course of his observations endeay-. 
ors to teach, among other things, that self-interest is the 
ruling motive of man, and that God is only an ideal be- 
ing, created by kings and priests. His Systeme Social, 
ou les principes naturels de la morale et de la politique 
(Amsterd. 1773), aims, as its title indicates, to establish 
the basis and rules of a moral and political system alto- 
gether independent of any religious system. ‘This work 
was as ill received by the philosophers as by the relig- 
ious party, and the Paris Parliament (in 1773) condemn- 
ed this and all other preceding works of Holbach to be 
publicly burned by the hangman. They were all secret- 
ly sent to Holland in MS., and printed there by Michacl 
Rey, who circulated them in France, so that even the 
friends and guests of Holbach did not know him as their 
author, and often criticised his works severely while 
partaking of his hospitality. He was also one of the 
contributors to the celebrated Encyclopedia (q. v.) of 
Diderot. Holbach’s biographers claim that he was a 
man of good heart, and that, notwithstanding the per- 
nicious theories of materialism which he sought to in- 
culcate, especially among the French people, his life was 
better than his books. They claim especially that he 
was a man of most unselfish benevolence, and that he 
made his house even an asylum for his foes, Thus he 
protected and gave a refuge to the Jesuits in the days 
of their adversity under Louis XV, though he hated 
their system, and had written against them. He died 
at Paris January 21, 1789. See Voltaire, Dictionnaire 
Philosoph.; Diderot, A/émoires ; Damiron, Etudes sur 
la philosophie d@ Holbuch (in Mém. de 1 Académie d. Sci- 
ences morales et politiques); Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xxiv, 925 sq.; Biog. Univ. xx, 460 sq.; Schlosser, 
Gesch. d.18 und 19 Jahrhund. i, 580 sq.3 ii, 584; Buhle, 
Gesch, deg neueren Philos. vi, Abtheil i, p. 94 sq.; Hurst’s 
Hagenbach, Church History of the 18th and 19th Cent. i, 
211 sq.; Farrar, Hist. of Free Thought, p. 181 sq.; Vinet, 
French Lit. p.352 sq.; Hagenbach, Hist. of Rationalism, 
p-50; Morell, History of Philos. p.111 sq.; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 220 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Holberg, Lupwie von, a Danish divine, was born 
Nov. 6, 1684, at Bergen, in Norway. He studied theolo- 
gy at Copenhagen University, and became a professor in 
that school. In 1735 he was elected rector of the Uni- 
versity, and in 1737 treasurer. In 1747 the king cre- 
ated Holberg a baron on account of his literary services. 
He died Jan. 27,1754. He is known as the creator of 
modern Danish literature, and deserves our notice on ac- 
count of his Kirchengeschichte (1738-40, 2 vols.), and Jii- 
dische Gesch, (1742, 2 vols.). Both these works are con- 
sidered quite valuable even at the present time.—Brock- 
haus, Conv. Lex. viii, 48 sq.; Gorton, Biograph. Dict. ii. 
(J. H. W.) 


Holcombe, Henry, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Prince Edward County, Va., Sept. 22, 1762. His 
early education was limited. While yet a boy, he en- 
tered the Revolutionary army. In his twenty-second 
year he was licensed to preach by the Baptists; and in 
Sept. 1785, was ordained pastor of the church at Pike 
Creek, S.C. Some time after, he was appointed delegate 
to the Convention of South Carolina, held at Charleston, 
to ratify the Constitution of the United States. In 1791 
he became pastor of the Baptist Church at Euhaw, 
preaching also at May River and St. Helena; but, the 
climate not agreeing with him, he removed to Beaufort. 
In 1799 he accepted a call to Savannah. Here he la- 
bored with great success, and was chiefly instrumental 
in organizing the Savannah Female Asylum (in 1801), 
at the same time conducting a Magazine, The Georgia 


Analytical Repository. He also took part in establish- 
ing Mount Enon Academy in 1804, and a Missionary 
Society in 1806. In 1810 he was made D,D, by Brown 
University, and in 1812 became pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Philadelphia, where he labored with great 
acceptance until his death, May 22, 1824, He published 
a number of occasional sermons, addresses, ete,—Sprague, 
Annals, vi, 215. 


Holcombe, Hosea, a Baptist minister, was born 
in Union District, $.C., July 20,1780. He was engaged 
in agricultural pursuits until 1800, when he turned his 
attention to theology, and was licensed the following 
year. He labored in his native region until 1812, when 
he went to North Carolina, and finally settled in Jeffer- 
son Co., Ala., in the fall of 1818. His ministrations in 
all these places were eminently successful, and he contin- 
ued his labors until his death, July 31,1841. Mr. Hol- 
combe published a Collection of Sucred Hymns (1815) :— 
a work on Baptism, entitled A Reply to the Rev. Finis 
Ewing, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Society (1832) :— 
A Refutation of the Rev. Joshua Lawrence's Patriotic 
Discourse, or Anti- Mission Principles exposed (1836) :— 
The History of the Alabama Baptists (1840),—Sprague, 
Annals, vi, 442. 


‘Holcot, Rozerrt, an English scholastic of the 14th 
century, doctor of Oxford University, and a member of 
the Dominican order, was one of the most liberal inter- 
preters of sacred Scripture in his day, yet an obedient 
son of the Roman Catholic Church, and a zealous advo- 
cate of Nominalism (q. v.). He died a victim of the 
plague in 1349. Holcot wrote main!y on the sacred Serip- 
tures, but not many of his works have ever gone into 
print. This may account for the fact that many books 
whose authorship is doubtful are attributed to him by 
the Dominicans. Mazonius (in Univ. Platonis et Aristot. 
Philosoph. p. 201) has severely criticised the philosoph- 
ical views of Holcot. His most important published 
theological works are De Studio Scripture (Venice, 1586, 
and often) :—/n Proverb. Salom. (Paris, 1515, 4to) :—/n 
Cantica Canticorum et in septem Priora Capita Ecclesi- 
asticis (Ven. 1509). Among the works attributed to him 
by the Dominicans we find Moralisationes Historiarum 
(Paris, 1510, 8v0).—Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 
941; Jocher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 1671. (J. H. W.) 


Hold [verb] is often used figuratively, but in obyi- 
ous meanings, in the Bible. To take hold of God and 
his covenant is to embrace him as given in the Gospel, 
and by faith to plead his promises and relations (Isa. 
Ixiv, 7, and lvi, 4). Christians hold forth the word of 
life; they, by practising it in their lives, give light and 
instruction to others (Phil. ii, 16). Not holding of Christ 
the head is neglecting to draw gracious influence from 
him, and to yield due subjection to him ; as, for instance 
(Col. ii, 18, 19), worshipping angels, ete. instead of Christ ; 
insisting on penances, etc. instead of on the merit of 
Christ’s work. 

Hold [noun] (TAS, metsudah’, a fortress, as often 
rendered), the term especially applied to the lurking- 
places of David (1 Sam. xxii, 4,5; xxiv, 22, etc.). See 
STRONGHOLD. 

Holda. Sce Hurpa. 

Holden, Henry, D.D..a distinguished English Ro- 
man Catholic controversialist, was born in Lancashire 
in 1596. He studied at the Seminary of Douai, and 
afterwards went to Paris, where he took the degree of 
D.D. He became a priest in the parish of St. Nicholas 
du Chardonnet. Much of his time was deyoted to liter- 
ary labors, which placed him among the most renowned 
theologians of that period. He died in 1665, His 
principal work is Analysis Fidei (Paris, 1652, 8vo; 2d 
ed. by Barbon, 1767, 12mo; translated into English by 
W.G., 1658, 4to). Dupin commends this book very high- 
ly. In 1660 he published Vovwm T' estamentum, with 


marginal notes, and a Letter to Arnauld on predestina- | 


tion and grace. See Dupin, Eccles. Writers, cent. XV11; 
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Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 863; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxiv, 935. 


Holder, Winuetm (also known as Frater Wilhel- 
mus de Stutgardia Ordinis Minorum), a W iirtemberg phi- 
losopher and theologian, was born at Marbach in 1542, 
and educated at Tiibingen, He distinguished himself 
especially by his great opposition to scholastic philoso- 
phy and theology, against which he wrote Mus eaxen- 
teratus contra Joannem Pistorium (Ttib. 1593, 4to) :—a 
very rare and curious work on the Mass and baptism, 
of which extracts have been given in the NV, Gétting. Hist. 
Mag. vol. ii, pt. iv, p. 716'sq. :—also Petitorium exhorta- 
torium pro resolutorio super grossis quibusdam dubieta- 
tibus et questioribus, ec, (Tiibing, 1594, 4to). He died 
July 24, 1609.—Adelung’s Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 1672; 
Krug, Lncyklop.-philos, Lex. ii, 450. 


Holdheim, SAmvet, a distinguished Jewish divine 
of the Liberalistic or so-called reform school, was born 
at Kempen, province of Posen, Prussia, in 1806. His 
early education was, like that of every other Jewish 
Rabbi of his time, confined to a thorough study of the 
Scriptures and the Talmud. In the latter his profi- 
ciency was very gréat, and was pretty generally known 
throughout his native province, even while he was yet 
a young man. With great perseverance, he paved his 
way for a broader culture than the study of the Talmud 
and the instructions of the Rabbins could afford him, 
and he went to the universities of Prague and Berl. 
His limited preparation made it, however, impossible 
for him to graduate at those high-schools. In 1886 he 
was called as Rabbi to the city of Frankfort on the Oder. 


to advance the interests of his Jewish brethren in Prus- 
sia, and to obtain liberal concessions from the govern- 
ment. He there published, besides a number of sermons 
delivered in behalf of the cause just alluded to, Gottes- 
diensiliche Vortrége (Frnkf. 1839, 8vo), in which he treats 
of the Jewish holy days, usages, etc. These sermons 
were the subject of consideration by the leading Jewish 
periodicals for successive months. Thus the distin- 
guished Jewish scholar J. A. Frankel aimed to establish 
on these sermons the laws of Jewish Homiletics (comp. 
Literaturblatt des Orients, 1840, No. 35, 39, 47, 49, 50). 
His scholarly attainments were such at this time (1840) 
that the University of Leipzig honored him with the 
degree of “doctor of philosophy.” In the same year 
Holdheim accepted a call as chief Rabbi of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, and was installed Sept. 19 (1840). The 
prominence which this position gave him greatly in- 
creased his influence both at home and abroad, and his 
movements for reform in the Jewish Ritual (q. v.) con- 
tributed perhaps more than the efforts of any other per- 
son to the reform movements at Berlin with which he 
was afterwards so intimately associated. In 1843 he 
published Ueber d. A utonomie d. Rabbinen u. d. Princip. 
der jiid. Ehe (Schwerin and Berlin, 1843, 8vo). In this 
work he labored for a submission of the Jews in matri- 
monial questions to the law of the Jand in which they 
now sojourned, instead of adhering to their Talmudic 
laws, so conflicting with the duties of their citizenship, 
and so antagonistic to the principles of this liberal age. 
He held, first, that the autonomy of the Rabbins must 
cease; secondly, that the religious obligations should be 
distinct from the political and civil, and should yield to 
the latter as of higher authority ; and, thirdly, that mar- 
riage is, according to the Jewish law, a civil act, and 
consequently an act independent of Jewish authoritics. 
(On the controversy of this question, see Jews, Re- 
rorMED.) In 1844 he published Ueber d. Beschneidung 
cundchst. in religids-dogmat. Beziehung (Schwerin and 
Berlin, 1844, 8vo), in which he treats of the question 
whether circumcision is essential to Jewish membership, 
and in which his position is even more liberal than in 
|the treatment of the questions previously alluded to. 
Holdheim was also a prominent member of the Jewish 
| councils held fzom 1843 to 1846. In 1847 he was called 
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to Berlin by the Jewish Reform Society of that city, con- 
sisting of members who, on account of their liberal views, 
had separated from the orthodox portion; and he entered 
upon the duties of this position on September 5. Here 
he labored with great distinction, and from this, the real 
centre of Germany, he scattered the seeds of his extreme- 
ly liberal views among his Jewish brethren throughout 
the entire length and breadth not only of his own coun- 
try, but of the world. He died Aug. 22, 1860. Perhaps 
we can give no better evidence of Holdheim’s influence 
in his later years than by citing the words of Rabbi Ein- 
horn, now of New York city (in Sinai: Organ fiir Er- 
kenntniss u.Veredlung d. Judenth. Baltimore, 1860, p. 288, 
the November number of which gives a pretty full bi- 
ography of Holdheim): “The great master in Israel, 
the high-priest of Jewish theological science, the lion in 
the contest for light and truth, no longer dwells among 
us.” Besides a number of short treatises in pamphlet 
form, to which the controversy between the Reformed 
and Orthodox Jews gave rise, he published Gesch. der 
jiid. Reformgemeinde (Berlin, 1857, 8vo) :—Reliyions-u. 
Sittenlehren d. Mischnah z.Gebrauch b. Religionsunterr. t. 
jiid. Religions-schulen (Berlin, 1854, 12mo), and a larger 
work on the same subject under the title M247280 
n>7i7}, Jiid. Glaubens-u. Sittenlehre (ib. 1857, 8yo) :— 
Gebete und Gestinge fiir das Neujahrs-u. Versihnungsfest 
(Berlin, 1859, 8vo); and Predigten (vol. i, 1852; vol. ii, 
1853; vol. iii, 1855), besides a number of sermons sepa- 
rately published since his death. A complete list of his 
works up to 1846 is given by Fiirst (Biblioth. Judenth, 
p. 404, 405). See Ritter (Dr. J. H.), Gesch. der jiid. Re- 
formation, vol. iii (Samuel Holdheim, Berl. 1865) ; Jost, 
N. Gesch. d. Israel, i, 99 sq.; iti (Culturgesch.), 205 sq. ; 
Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Sekten, p. 374 sq. (J. H. W.) 
Holdsworth (Holsworth, Oldsworth, or 
Oldisworth), Richard, an English divine, was born 
in 1590, and educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Later he became a fellow of that university. In 1620 
he was appointed one of the twelve preachers at Cam- 
bridge, was then called to St. Peter-le-Poor, London, and 
in 1629 was appointed professor of divinity at Gresham 
College. In 1631 he was made prebendary of Lincoln, 
in 1633 was further promoted to the archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon, and in 1637 was recalled to Cambridge as 
master of Emanuel College. He was a zealous adherent 
to the cause of Charles I, and suffered on this account 
by imprisonment at the outbreak of the Rebellion. He 
died in 1649, Holdsworth wrote, besides a large col- 
lection of sermons, of which a list is given by Darling 
(Cyclopedia Bibliogr. i, 1509) and by Allibone (Diet. of 
Authors, i, 863), Preelectiones Theologice (London, 1661, 
fol.), published by his nephew, Dr. Wm. Pearson, with 
the life of the author :—Valley of Vision, in twenty-one 
sermons (London, 1651, 4to), of which Fuller speaks in 
very commendatory terms, paying the following tribute 
to Holdsworth (also cited by Allibone): “The author 
was composed of a learned head, a gracious heart, a 
bountiful hand, and a patient back, comfortably and 
cheerfully to endure such heavy afflictions as were laid 
upon him.”—Hook, Hecles. Biog. vi, 106 sq. 
Holdsworth, Winch, D.D., fellow of St. John 
Baptist’s College, was bom in the first half of the 18th 
century, and educated at Oxford University. He is es- 
pecially celebrated on account of his controversy with 
Locke, which arose from his views on the Resurrection 
of the Body (Oxford, 1720, 8yo; and the same defended, 
Lond. 1727, 8vo).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 863. 
Hole, Marrunw, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born about 1640. He entered the University of 
( yxford as servitor at Exeter College in 1657, was elect- 
ed fellow in 1663, and became M.A. in 1664, prebendary 
of Wells in 1667, and rector of his college in 1715. He 
died in 1730, His sermons were of high repute in their 
day. ; Among his writings are An Antidote against In- 
Sidelity (Lond. 1702, 8vo) :—Practical Discourses on the 
Liturgy of the Church of England (new ed. by the Rey. 
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J. A. Giles, Lond. 1837, 4 vols. 8vo):—A practical Expo- 
sition of the Church Catechism (3d ed. Lond. 1732, 2 vols. 
8vo):—Practical Discourses on the Nature, Properties, 
and Excellencies of Charity (Oxf. 1725, 8vo).—Darling, 
Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 1615. 

Holgate, archbishop of York under king Edward 
VI, was one of the prelates of the Reformers who were 
silenced under queen Mary shortly after her accession 
to the throne of England, under the pretense that their 
marriage relations were non-ecclesiastical. Later (Oct. 
4, 1553) he was imprisoned in the Tower, and kept there 
until January 18 of the following year, when he was 
pardoned. The dates of the birth and death of Holgate 
are not known.—Strype’s Memorials of the Reformation, 
iv, 57 sq.; Hardwick, Hist. of the Christian Church dur- 
ing the Reformation, p. 234. 

Holidays. Sce Hory-pay; Fesrivats, 


Holiness (2), ay:ootvn), prop. the state of sanc- 
tity, but often used of external or ceremonial relations 
(then more prop. dovoTNnG). 

I. Intrinsic _Idea.— Holiness suggests the idea, not 
of perfect virtue, but of that peculiar affection where- 
with a being of perfect virtue regards moral evil; and so 
much, indeed, is this the precise and characteristic im- 
port of the term, that, had there been no evil either act- 
ual or conceivable in the universe, there would have 
been no holiness. There would haye been perfect truth 
and perfect righteousness, yet not holiness ; for this is a 
word which denotes neither any one of the virtues in 
particular, nor the assemblage of them all put together, 
but the recoil or the repulsion of these towards the op- 
posite vices—a recoil that never would have been felt 
if vice had been so far a nonentity as to be neither an 
object of real existence nor an object of thought” (Chal- 
mers, Vat. Theol. ii, 380).—Krauth, Fleming’s Vocab. of 
Philos. p. 217. 

IL. Applications of the Term.—1. In the highest sense, 
holiness belongs to God alone (Isa. vi, 3; Rey. xv, 4), 
because he only is absolutely good (Luke xviii, 19), and 
thus demands the supreme veneration of those who 
would themselves become good (Luke i, 49; John xvii, 
11; Acts iii, 14 [iv, 27,30]; 1 John 11,20; Heb. vii, 26; 
Rey. iv, 8). See HoLiness or Gop. 

2. Men are called holy (a) in as far as they are ves- 
sels of the Holy Spirit and of divine power, e. g. the 
prophets ; and also in as far as they belong to an organ- 
ization which is dedicated to God. In the 'N. T. Chris- 
tians are especially holy, as being wholly consecrated to 
God’s service. (Comp. Rom. viii, 27; xii, 13; )1 Cor. vi, 
23 Eph. 31,19) -v, 85, ‘vi, 18> Col. 15) 1 aii 125 2) Pets 
21; Rey. xiii, 10; Jude 14.) Men are also called holy 
(6) in so far_as they are or become habitually good, de- 
nying sin, thinking and acting in a godlike manner, and. 
in short, conforming, in their innermost being, as well as 
in their outward conduct, to the highest and absolute 
law or the will of God (Rom. vi, 19, 22; Eph. 1,4; Tit. 
1,83, 1 Pet. 1,155 Rey.ecx, 6), 

The grounds of this sanctification, according to out- 
ward appearance, are twofold, viz. : (@) Holiness is given 
of God by the mediation of Christ, conditioned upon 
faith and an inward surrender, which are themselves 
likewise the gift of God. (6) Man from within, by a 
proper purification of the heart, may attain this sancti- 
ty. Although the last cannot occur without the assist- 
ance of God, yet the personal activity of man is neces- 
sary and almost preponderant. Still, even interior holi- 
ness is, as aboye implied, the direct work of God. 

3, As everything dedicated to God partakes in a cer- 
tain manner of his holiness, so even things (e. g. the 
Temple), forms, and ceremonies (e. g. sacrifice) : hence 
“to hallow” means also to dedicate to God, to offer up, 
to bring as an offering, to present one’s self as dedicated to 
God through Christ (Rey. xxvi, 18; 1 Cor. vi, 11; Eph. 
v, 26; Heb. ii, 11; x, 10,14; John xvii, 17). In the N. 
ley where the merciful assistance of God in customary 
purity or objective holiness appears prominent, the ex- 


. 
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pression to “sanctify one’s 


Christ, and means here the same as to offer up himself’ 


as a sacrifice for human sin (John xvii, 19). But as man 
may make himself holy, i. e. under the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, he may work for his own purity; similar 
phraseology is used of Christians (Matt, xxiii, 17; John 
xvii, 19; 1 Tim. iv, 5). 

4, That by which God reveals his holiness, e. g. the 
Law, is also holy (Rom, vii, 12). 

UI. Progression. — Complete holiness, as applied to 
men, designates the state of perfect love, which exhibits 
itself in this, that every thought of man, every emotion 
and volition, hence also every deed, is determined by 
the will of God, and thus the old man, who has been 
fainting under the burdens of worldly lust, and has been 
carrying the chains of the flesh, is cast off, and the new 
man is fully put on. This sanctification is both a work 
of God and of man, This divine grace comes through 
Christ, first at conversion, and by successive steps there- 
after under the influence of the Holy Spirit. Man must 
seize the proffered hand of God, use the means of grace 
afforded him, and by the assistance of God perfect holi- 
ness. Thus, on the one hand, everything comes from 
God, and, on the other, the personal work of man is nec- 
essary. Whatever the good man is, he is through God 
and his own will; the evil man, however, is so only 
through his own will, for evil is falling away from God. 
Goodness consists ultimately in susceptibility for the di- 
vine work of grace, while wickedness has its final ground 
in the free hardening of the heart against the divine in- 
fluences. , 

Personal holiness is a work of development in time, 
frequently under a variety of hinderances and back- 
slidings, and even with the possibility of entire ruin. 
Hence the admonitions to watchfulness, to continual 
prayer, to perseverance in faith, in love, and in hope, 
are abundant (1 Cor. i, 30; 2 Cor. vii, 1; Eph. iv, 23, 24; 
comp. Rom. xii, 2); hence also the apostle’s prayer that 
the love of the Philippians might abound yet more and 
more (Phil. i,9). But while the laying aside of the old, 
and the putting on of the new, are thus referred to man, 
of course it is not the meaning of the sacred writer that 
sanctification is accomplished by our own power. Christ 
is our sanctification, as he is our righteousness (1 Cor. 
i,30); yet all that Christ through the Holy Spirit works 
in man may become in vain, because man by his un- 
faithfulness can hinder the operation of the Spirit. 

IV. Metaphoricul Representations of a State of Holi- 
ness.—In the Scriptures this sanctification is described 
in manifold as well as strong and explicit figures as a 
“putting off” of the old man, and a putting on of the 
new man (Col. iii, 9), the subject becoming dead to the 
old, and having recovered the lost image of God. It is 
represented as self-denial (1 Cor.ix, 26, 27) ; as a cleans- 
ing (1 John i, 9; comp. Heb. i, 3; ix, 14; Eph. v, 26; 2 
Pet. i, 9); as a washing (1 Cor. vi, 11); as a taking 
away of sin (John i, 29); as being filled with the fruits 
of righteousness (Phil. i, 11); with the water of life 
(John vii, 38; compare iv, 14); as a shedding abroad of 
the love of God in the heart (Rom. vy, 5); as baptism 
into Christ (Rom. vi, 3; Eph. i, 10; ii, 5; Rev. xv, 1); 
fellowship with God (1 John i, 3); as being in the Fa- 
ther, and in the Son, and in the light (1 John ii, 5, 6, 10, 
24; compare Eph. ii, 15; John xiv, 20) ; as the having 
God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit dwelling in us (John 
xiv, 17, 20; Gal. ii, 20; 1 Cor. v, 15; 1 John ii, 245 iv, 
4, 12-15; Eph. iv, 6); as a birth unto God and Christ 
(1 John ii, 29; iii, 9,10; iv, 4-7; v, 18, 19); as being 
partaker of the divine nature (2 Pet. i, 4); children of 
God (Rom. viii, 14; John i, 12; 1 John mba Dip 7 be born 
again (John iii, 5, 7; Titus iii, 5, 6); as being one with 
Christ and one another (John xvii, 22, 26).—Krehl, Neu- 
testam. Worterb. p. 356. See SANCTIFICATION. 

Hotness, as a note of the Church. See SANCTITY. 

HOLINESS OF GOD, his essential and absolute 
moral perfection. Primarily, the word holy (Sax. halig ; 
Germ. heilig, whole, sound) denotes perfection in a moral 
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sense, As applied to man, it denotes entire conformity 
to the will of God. See Sancrrrication., “ But when 
we speak of God, we speak of a Being who is a law unto 


himself, and whose conduct cannot be referred to a high- 
er authority than his own.” See Hourness, above, 

1. “As to the use of the words Bip and &yoc, some 
critics assert that they are only used in Scripture, with 
reference to God, to describe him as the object of awe 
and veneration ; and it is true that this is their preyail- 
ing meaning—e. g. Isa.vi,9; John xvii, 11 (déyee TATED) 
—and that accordingly ay.aZeoPar signifies to be esteem- 
ed venerable, to be reverenced. Still it is undeniable that 
these words in many passages are applied to God in a 
moral sense; e. g. Ley. xix, 2, ‘Be ye holy, for I am 
holy ; comp. 1 Pet. i, 14-16. Thus also davdrne, Eph. 
iv, 24; and dywobrn, ayraspde, by which all moral 
perfection is so frequently designated, more especially 


nifications of the words wisp and dy.oc¢ are clearly con- 
nected in the following manner: (a) The being external- 
ly pure; e. g.2 Sam. xi, 4; Lev. xi, 43, 44; xx, 7, 25, 
26 sq. (0) The being separate, since we are accustomed 
to divide what is pure from what is impure, and to cast 
away the latter; and therefore (c) The possessing of 
any kind of external advantage, distinction, or worth. So 
the Jews were said to be holy to God, in opposition to 
others, who were kotvoi, profune, common, unconsecrated. 
Then everything which was without imperfection, dis- 
grace, or blemish was called holy; and wip, diywoc, 
sacrosanctus, came thus to signify what was inviolable 
(Isa. iv, 3; 1 Cor. iii, 17); hence U3, asylum. They 
were then used in the more limited sense of chaste (like 
the Latin sanctitas), a sense in which they are also some- 
times used in the New Testament; e. g. 1 Thess. iv, 3, 
7 (comp. Wolf, ad loc.). They then came to denote any 
internal moral perfection; and, finally, perfection, in the 
gencral notion of it, as exclusive of all imperfection.” 

2. * The holiness of God, in the general notion of it, is 
his moral perfection—that attribute by which all moral 
imperfection is removed from his nature. The holiness 
of the will of God is that, therefore, by which he chooses, 
necessarily and inyariably, what is morally good, and 
refuses what is morally evil. The holiness and justice 
of God are, in reality, one and the same thing; the dis- 
tinction consists in this only, that holiness denotes the 
internal inclination of the divine will—the disposition 
of God, and justice the expression of the same by ac- 
tions. This attribute implies, 1. That no sinful or wick- 
ed inclination can be found in God. Hence he is said 
(James i, 13, 17) to be azeipaoroce kakwy, incapable of 
being tempted to evil (not in the active sense, as it is 
rendered by the Vulgate and Luther); and in 1 John i, 
5, to be light, and without darkness; i. e. holy, and 
without sin. In this sense he is called “ing, Kkabapoe, 
ayvoe (1 John iii, 3); also B72M, azAdoe, integer (Psa. 
xviii, 81). The older writers described this by the 
word dvapaprnroc, impeccabilis. [The sinlessness of 
God is also designated in the New Testament by the 
words réXevoc (Matt. v, 48) and ba1o¢ (Rev. xvi, 5).] 2. 
That he never chooses what is false and deceitful, but 
only what is truly good—what his perfect intelligence 
recognises as such; and that he is therefore the most 
perfect teacher and the highest exemplar of moral good- 
ness. Hence the Bible declares that he looks with dis- 
pleasure upon wicked, deceitful courses (Psa. i, 5 sq. ; 
v, 5: ‘Thou hatest all workers of iniquity’) ; but, on the 
contrary, he regards the pious with favor (Psa. v, 7, 8: 
xv, 1 sq.; xviii, 26 sq.; xxxiii, 18)” (Knapp, Theology, 
§ 29). Howe speaks of the holiness of God as “the ac- 
tual, perpetual rectitude of all his volitions, and all the 
works and actions which are consequent thereupon; and 
an eternal propension thereto and love thereof, by which 
it is altogether impossible to that will that it should 
ever vary.” 

3. Holiness is an essential attribute of God, and adds 


in the New Testament. The different synonymical sig: 
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glory, lustre, and harmony to all his other perfections 
(Psa. xxvii, 4; Exod. xy, 11). He could not be God 
without it (Deut. xxxii, 4). It is infinite and unbound- 
ed; it cannot be increased or diminished, It is also i- 
mutable and invariable (Mal. iii, 6). God is originally 
holy; he is so of and in himself, and the author and pro- 
moter of all holiness among his creatures. The holiness 
of God is visible by his works; he made all things holy 
(Gen. i, 81): by his providences, all which are to pro- 
mote holiness in the end (Heb. xi., 10): by his grace, 
which influences the subjects of it to be holy (Tit. ii, 10, 
12): by his word, which commands it (1 Pet. i, 15): 
by his ordinances, which he hath appointed for that 
end (Jer. xliv, 4, 5): by the punishment of sin in the 
death of Christ (Isa. lili); and by the eternal punishment 
of it in wicked men (Matt. xx, 46) (Buck). See Ar- 
rriputes. The holiness of God, like his other attri- 
butes, constitutes the divine essence itself, and conse- 
quently exists in him in the state of absolute perfection. 
It were therefore impossible to consider it as a conform- 
ity of God to the laws of right, since God himself, on 
the contrary, is the idea and principle of holiness. But, 
on the other hand, we may not say that the will of God 
simply constitutes the essence of divine holiness. To 
mankind, indeed, the simple will of God is at once law 
in all things; but with regard to God himself, his will 
is holy because he wills only according to his immanent 
holiness, i. e. his own nature, As the absolute Being, 
God is necessarily in no wise dependent on any outward 
law; but as a morally perfect spirit God cannot but be 
true to himself, and thus manifest in all his agency his 
inherent moral perfection as his immanent law. 

The earlier dogmatists of the Reformed Church large- 
ly discussed the question whether right is right because 
God wills it, or whether God wills right because it is 
right. Some (e. g. Polanus) maintained the former view 
as the only one consistent with the absolute nature of 
God. The later writers maintain the opposite view, e. 
g. Voetius : “God is subject to no moral duty from with- 
out, because he is no man’s debtor, and there is no cause 
outside of God that can bind or determine him. But 
Jrom within he may be bound (so to speak), not, indeed, 
in the sense of subjection, because he is his own debtor, 
and cannot deny himself. Thus, in divine things, the Fa- 
ther is bound to love the Son, for he cannot but love 
him; while the Son, by the very necessity of his di- 
vine nature, is bound to work by the Father; nor can, he 
do otherwise whenever a work outside of God is to be 
performed. So, also, in external acts, the creature hay- 
ing been once produced, God is bound to maintain it by 
his perpetual power and continual influence (as long as 
he wishes it to exist), to move directly upon it as its 
first mover, and guide it to his glory (Prov. xvi,4; Rom. 
xi, 34-36). That is immutably good and just whose 
opposite he cannot wish.” So also Heidegger (Corp. 
Theol. iii, 89, 90): “ Whatever is the holiness, justice, 
and goodness of the creature, nevertheless its rule and 
first norm in the sight of God is not his free will and 
command, but his own essential justice, holiness, and good- 
ness.” On this subject Watson remarks as follows: 
“ Without conducting the reader into the profitless ques- 


tion whether there is a fixed and unalterable nature and | 


fitness of things, independent of the divine will on the 
one hand; or, on the other, whether good and evil have 
their foundation, not in the nature of things, but only 
in the divine will, which makes them such, there is a 
method, less direct it may be, but more satisfactory, of 
assisting our thoughts on this subject. It is certain 
that various affections and actions have been enjoined 
upon all rational creatures under the general name of 
righteousness, and that their contraries have been pro- 
hibited. Tt is a matter also of constant experience and 
observation that the good of society is promoted only 
by the one, and injured by the other; and also that ev- 
cry individual derives, by the very constitution of his 
nature, benefit and happiness from rectitude, injury and 
misery from vice. This constitution of human nature 
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is therefore an indication that the Maker and Ruler of 
men formed them with the intent that they should avoid 
vice and practice virtue; and that the former is the ob- 


ject of his aversion, the latter of his regard. On this © 


principle, all the daws, which in his legislative character 
almighty God has enacted for the government of man- 
kind, have been constructed. ‘The law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, just, and good.’ In the administra- 
tion of the world, where God is so often seen in his judé- 
cial capacity, the punishments which are inflicted, indi- 
rectly or immediately upon man, clearly tend to discour- 
age and prevent the practice of evil. ‘Above all, the 
Gospel, that last and most perfect revelation of the di- 
vine will, instead of giving the professors of it any al- 
lowance to sin, because grace has abounded (which is 
an injurious imputation cast upon it by ignorant and 
impious minds), its chief design is to establish that great 
principle, God’s moral purity, and to manifest his abhor- 
rence of sin, and inviolable regard to purity and virtue 
in his reasonable creatures. It was for this he sent his 
Son into the world to turn men from their iniquities, 
and bring them back to the paths of righteousness, For 
this the blessed Jesus submitted to the deepest humilia-~ 
tions and most grievous sufferings. He gave himself 
(as St. Paul speaks) for his Church, that he might sanc- 
tify and cleanse it; that he might present it to himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, but that it 
should be holy and without blemish; or, as it is else- 
where expressed, he gave himself for us, to redeem us 
from our iniquities, and to purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works’ (Abernethy, Sermons). 
Since, then, it is so manifest that ‘the Lord loveth 
righteousness and hateth iniquity,’ it must be necessa- 
rily concluded that this preference of the one, and ha- 
tred of the other, flow from some principle in his very 
nature— that he is the righteous Lord; of purer eyes 
than to behold evil; one who cannot look upon iniqui- 
ty.’ This principle is holiness, an attribute which, in 
the most emphatic manner, is assumed by himself, and 
attributed to him, both by adoring angels in their choirs, 
and by inspired saints in their worship. He is, by his 
own designation, ‘ike HoLy One of Jsrael;’ the seraphs 
in the vision of the prophet ery continually, ‘Hoty, 
HOLY, WOLY és the Lord God of hosts; the whole earth is 
Sull of his glory ? thus summing up all his glories in this 
sole moral perfection. The language of the sanctuary 
on earth is borrowed from that of heaven: ‘ Who shall 
not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name, for thou only 
art Houy.’ If, then, there is this principle in the di- 
vine mind which leads him to prescribe, love, and re- 
ward truth, justice, benevolence, and every other virtu- 
ous affection and habit in his creatures which we sum 
up in the term holiness, and to forbid, restrain, and pun- 
ish their opposites—that principle, being essential in him, 
a part of his very nature and Godhead, must be the 
spring and guide of his own conduct; and thus we con- 
ceive without difficulty of the essential rectitude or holi- 
ness of the divine nature, and the absolutely pure and 
righteous character of his administration. This attri- 
bute of holiness exhibits itself in two great branches, 
justice and truth, which are sometimes also treated of as 
separate attributes.” See Watson, Theolog. Institutes, i, 
436; Knapp, Theology, § 29; Leland, Sermons, i, 199; 
Abernethy, Sermons, ii, 180; Heppe, Dogmatik der evang- 
reform. Kirche, p. 78 sq.; Pye Smith, Theol. p. 173 sq. ; 
Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, i, 10, 531, 541; Smith’s 

lagenbach, History of Doctrines, i, 110 sq.; Dorner, in 
Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. i, 2; ii, 33 iii, 3; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Génerale, xix, 618; Herzog, Real-Eneyklop. v, 133 ; 
iii, 821; xix, 618-624; Biblioth. Sac. xii, 377; xiii, 840; 
Meth. Quart. Rev. xi, 505; Thomasius, Dogmutik, i, 141 ; 
Staudenmeier, Dogmatik, ii; 590-610; Dwight, Theol. i 
(see Index) ; Martensen, Dogmatik, p. 99; Clark, Outl. of 
Theol. ii, 9 sq.; Calvin, Institutes, i, 377; Wesley, Works, 
ui, 430. See Gon. 

Holiness, a title of the Pope. See Porr, 
Holkot. See Hotcor, 
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Holland, also called Tok Nernerianns, a king- 
dom in Europe, has an area of 13,890 English square 
miles. Holland still owns extensive colonies in the East 
and West Indies, and in South America, which together 
make an area of about 685,700 English square miles. 

I. Church History.—At the beginning of the Chris- 
tian wera, the country which is now called Holland or 
the Netherlands was inhabited by Germanic tribes, of 
whom the Batavians and Frisians (q. v.) are best known, 
Their subjection, begun by Casar, was completed by 
Germanicus. At the beginning of the 4th century the 
Franks conquered a large portion of the country; only 
the Frisians maintained their independence until the 
7th century. Charlemagne appointed counts in Batavia 
and in Zealand, and compelled the people to embrace 
the Christian religion. After the division of the em- 
pire of Charlemagne, the Netherlands were united with 
Lorraine, and they both were made a dependency of Ger- 
many. But gradually a number of princes became semi- 
independent; among them the bishops of Utrecht, who 
ruled over Upper-Yssel and Groningen. The most pow- 
erful among the princes were the counts of Flanders, 
and after the extinction of these last their land fell by 
marriage to the dukes of Burgundy, who gradually came 
into possession of the whole of the Netherlands, remain- 
ing, however, feudal to the German emperor. The mar- 
riage of the daughter of the last duke of Burgundy with 
Maximilian, archduke of Austria (later, emperor Maxi- 
milian I of Germany), made the Netherlands a part of 
the extensive dominions of the house of Hapsburg. 

The Christianization of the country has been referred 
to in the arts. BeLGrum and Friestanp. Holland, like 
Belgium, early became distinguished for its excellent ca- 
thedral schools, especially that of Utrecht. A gredt in- 
fluence upon the religious life not only of Holland, but 
of many other countries, was exercised by the Brothers 
of Common Life, who were founded by Gerhard Groote 
(q.v-) (1340-1384). This order soon established a num- 
ber of schools, especially in the Netherlands and the 
adjacent parts of Germany, which imparted not only 
elementary instruction, but also a higher education. 
Thus Holland became celebrated for its learning and 
scholarship, which in the 15th century was further pro- 
moted by the establishment of the University of Deven- 
ter. Many of the prominent men of Holland took an 
active part in the efforts to reform the Church of Rome; 
the best known of these reformers is John de Wessel. 
The Mennonites (q. v-) fully separated from the Church 
of Rome, and, living in a country which was favorable 
to religious toleration, suffered less from persecution than 
most of the medizval sects. 

The Reformation of the 16th century found in few 
countries so congenial a soil as in Holland. Favored by 
the liberal traditions of the country, the national spirit 
of independence, and the extensive commerce with for- 
eign countries, it spread rapidly. In vain did Charles 
V issue a number of cruel edicts (the first in March, 
1520, the last in 1550) to put it down; it grew in spite 
of all persecution. Among the different reformed sys- 
tems which then began to establish themselves, it was 
especially that of Calvin, first introduced by young Dutch 
students of Geneva, which struck deep root. The Lu- 
theran doctrines, and, still more, Anabaptist movements, 
also found numerous adherents, but Calvinism soon ob- 
tained the ascendency, owing to a large extent to the 
influence of the Reformed churches of England and 
France. Thus arose the Dutch Reformed Church, em- 
bracing at its origin the reformed churches of Belgium, 
as well as those of Holland, as these countries were at 
this time politically united. [The inner history of this 
Church is given in the article RerorMEeD Cuurcu. | 
Philip II was determined to destroy the new doctrine, 
and introduced into the Netherlands all the horrors of 
the Spanish Inquisition. This called forth a general op- 
position. The lower nobility united in presenting to 
the regent Margaret of Parma a protest against religious 
persecutions; the citizens assembled in the open field for 
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divine service. In 1566, general attacks began against 
the Roman Catholic churches. In 1567, Philip sent duke 
Alba to the Netherlands with an army, consisting of 
Spaniards and Italians, to subdue the religious move- 
ment; but the cruel tyranny of the duke led to very 
different results. William of Orange, the stadtholder, 
who had escaped death by flight, unsuccessfully at- 
tempted, at the head of an army of exiles, to expel the 
Spaniards, but in 1572 nearly the whole of the northern 
provinces fell into the hands of the patriots. The ef- 
forts of Alba to suppress the revolution by force of 
arms having entirely failed, he was recalled, and depart- 
ed in Jan, 1574, boasting that during his administration 
18,600 men had been executed, chiefly on account of re- 
ligion. The efforts of his successors likewise failed to re- 
establish the rule of Spain. In 1579, the provinces of 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, Over- 
yssel, and Guelderland formed the Union of Utrecht, and 
thus laid the foundation of the republic of the Seven 
United Provinces. From this time the history of the 
Netherlands divides itself into that of Holland, in which 
the ascendency of Protestantism was henceforth estab- 
lished, and that of Flanders (subsequently Belgium, q.v.), 
or the ten provinces, which remained under the Spanish 
dominion, and adhered to the Roman Catholic Church. 
William of Orange was assassinated in 1584 by a partisan 
of Spain, but his son Maurice successfully defended the 
independence of Holland, and in 1609 compelled Spain to 
agree to a truce for twelve years. During the peace an 
unfortunate quarrel broke out between the Calvinists 
and the Arminians (q. v.). Maurice, who aspired to be- 
come hereditary sovereign of Holland, placed himself, 
from political reasons, at the head of the strict Calvin- 
ists, and when he prevailed, the venerable head of the 
Arminian party, Barneveldt, one of the most illustrious 
of the Dutch statesmen, was (May 13, 1619) executed, 
while Hugo Grotius, another distinguished leader of the 
Arminians, or, as they were generally called, from their 
remonstrances in fayor of religious toleration, Remon- 
strants, escaped by an artifice. The war with Spain was 
renewed in 1621, but at the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
Spain had to recognise the independence of Holland. 

Under various political vicissitudes, Holland remained 
henceforth a Protestant country. On the establishment 
of the Batavian republic in 1795, in consequence of the 
conquest of the country by France, Church and State 
were separated; the constitution of the national Church 
remained, however, substantially as before. Simultane- 
ously with the erection of the kingdom of Holland un- 
der Napoleon, an attempt was made to reorganize the 
Church, at the head of which the national Synod was 
to be placed; but this plan, also, was not executed, as in 
1810 Holland was incorporated with the French empire. 
An introduction of the Organic Articles (1812) was then 
meditated, but never carricd through. The re-estab- 
lishment of the Netherlands as an independent state, 
with which also Belgium was united, restored to the 
national Church most of the rights formerly possessed 
by her, and gave her for the first time a national Synod. 
In the new state a majority of the population belonged 
to the Roman Catholic Church, but the government 
knew how to maintain in its legislation the ascend- 
ency of Protestantism, to the great dissatisfaction of the 
southern provinces, which revolted in 1830, and consti- 
tuted the independent kingdom of Belgium (q. y.). From 
chat time Holland again became a predominantly Prot- 
estant state, in which, however, the Roman Catholic 
Church comprises about two fifths of the entire popula- 
tion. Of late, an almost complete separation between 
Church and State has been effected. 

Il. Church Statistics. —The total population of the 
kingdom of Holland amounted in December, 1888, ac- 
cording to an official calculation, to 4,505,952. This is 
exclusive of the grand-duchy of Luxemburg (q. v.), 
which is governed by the king of Holland as grand- 
duke, but is entirely independent from Holland in point 
of administration. A little over a majority of the en- 
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tire population, according to the official census taken in 
1879, 2,469,814, belong to the National Reformed Church. 
The present constitution of this Church, which almost 
makes it autonomous, was regulated by a law of March 
28, 1852. The Church embraces 43 classes in 10 pro- 
vincial districts. A classis consists of the pastors and a 
number of the elders, but the number of the latter must 
not exceed the number of the pastors. Each classis 
meets annually, and elects a standing committee, which 
exercises ecclesiastical discipline. The General Synod, 
which meets every year in June at the Hague, consists 
of ten pastors, one being elected by each of the provin- 
cial synods, three elders, and the representatives of the 
three theological faculties of Leyden, Utrecht, and Gro- 
ningen. To these are added delegates appointed by 
the Commission of the Reformed Walloon Churches 
(those which use the French language), and by the 
Fast and West Indian churches. A Synodal Commis- 
sion, consisting of the president, the vice-president, and 
the secretary of the Synod, of three preachers and el- 
ders, and one professor of theology, is chosen for a period 
of three years. The number of parishes in 1884 was 
1345, which were administered by 1611 pastors. The 
Walloon churches were seventeen in number, with 
twenty-five pastors, and a population of 9678. They 
are placed under a special commission for the affairs of 
the Walloon churches, but form an integral part of the 
National Reformed Church. Theological faculties rep- 
resenting this Church are connected with the state 
universities of Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, and the 
Athena of Deventer and Amsterdam. The famous 
theological schools of Harderwyk and Franeker (q. v.) 
have been abolished. 

As the National Reformed Church in Holland, in the 
second half of the 18th and in the present century, fell 
more and more under the predominant influence of ra- 
tionalism [for the doctrinal history of the Church, see 
the art. REFORMED CuuRcH], a number of the leading 
defenders of the ancient creed of the Church deemed it 
best to secede from the National Church, and to organ- 
ize an independent Church (De afgescheid. reform. kerk). 
In 1884 this Church comprised forty classes in ten prov- 
inces, with about 200 ministers and 379 congregations, 
It has a theological school-at Kampen, with fifty to six- 
ty students. Its membership belongs chiefly to the poor- 
er classes of the population, and numbers 139,903 souls, 
The Remonstrants and followers of Arminius (q. v.) have 
considerably decreased since the beginning of the present 
century. While in 1809 they still numbered thirty- 
four congregations and forty pastors, they had in 1884 
only twenty-four congregations and twenty-four preach- 
ers left. They regard themselves as members of the 
Reformed Church, and call themselves the Remonstrant 
Reformed Brotherhood. ‘They have been supported 
since 1795 by the state, and their pastors are educated 
at the Atheneum of Amsterdam. ‘Their Synod meets 
annually, alternating between Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam. The Lutherans of Holland adopted as early as 
1596 a constitution similar to that of the Reformed 
Church, Like them, they have elective pastors, elders, 
and deacons; and by the new regulations of 1858, a 
Church Council, Synodal Commission, and Synod, as 
the three stages of ecclesiastical representation, Their 
Synod likewise meets annually at the Hague. The pop- 
ulation connected with the Church amounted in 1884 to 
61,825; the number of parishes and pastors is about fifty ; 
the number of classes six. They have a theological 
seminary at Amsterdam. The professors of this semi- 
nary, as well as the pastors, receive salaries from the 
state. The Mennonites, whose origin falls into the time 
before the Reformation, have likewise decreased since 
the beginning of the present century. In 1809 they 
numbered 133 congregations and 185 ministers; in 1884, 
126 congregations and 129 ministers. They, too, have 
a seminary at Amsterdam, with fifteen students in 
1884, Rationalism largely prevails among them, The 
population connected with their congregations number- 
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ed in 1884, 50,705. The churches are self-supporting, 
and independent of each other. The Moravians have 
two churches and four ministers, The Jews in 1888 
numbered about 100,000 souls. 

Among the religious societies of Holland the follow- 
ing are the most important: (1.) The Netherlands Bible 
Society, which had in 1867 a circulation of 32,251 copies, 
and an income of $30,000. (2.) The Sunday-school 
Union had in 1867 established 271 Sunday-schools in 
ninety-five different places; they had together 1501 
teachers and 24,400 children. It publishes a weekly 
paper, The Christian Family Circle. (3.) The Society 
for Christian National-school Instruction (established 
in 1860), whose design is the establishment throughout 
the country of schools in which a sound Christian edu- 
cation shall be given, as opposed to that given in the 
national schools. Eighty schools had in 1867 been es- 
tablished in different parts of the country on this prin- 
ciple. The income of the society was about $9000. (4.) 
The Netherlands Evangelical Protestant Union, estab- 
lished in 1853, endeavors to “counteract the terrible 
power of Rome, and unbelief prevailing throughout the 
country, by means ef colporteurs and evangelists.” The 
income of the society is about $1500. (5.) The mission- 
ary societies of Holland labor exclusively in the Dutch 
colonies, and in the neighktoring islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, Great open-air missionary gatherings are 
now held every year in Holland. 

Until the Reformation, the whole of modern Hol- 
land belonged to the diocese of Utrecht (q.v.). In 
1559 this see was made an archbishopric, and five suf- 
fragan sees were erected—Haarlem, Middleburg, Deven- 
ter, Leeuwarden, and Groningen. The success of the Re- 
formed Church, after the establishment of the independ- 
ence of Holland, put an end to all the dioceses. In 1583 
an apostolical vicariate was established for those who 
continued to adhere to the Church of Rome. It was at 
first administered by the apostolical nuncio in Brussels. 
At the beginning of the 17th century the Dutch mis- 
sion again received a resident vicar apostolic at Utrecht 
(who was to supply the place of the former archbish- 
ops), and five provicars at the former episcopal sees. In 
1723 the Jansenist (q. v.) canons of Utrecht elected an 
archbishop; in 1742 a Jansenist bishop was elected for 
Haarlem, and in 1755 another for Deventer. All these 
sees are still extant, but the number of parishes and the 
membership haye decreased. These have at present 
(1870) a population of about 4000 souls in twenty-five 
parishes. After the establishment of the United King- 
dom of the Netherlands, the Roman Catholic Church in 
the seven old provinces was divided into seven arch- 
presbyterates, who were placed under the papal nuncio 
at the Hague as “vice superior of the Dutch mission,” 
while the apostolic vicariates of Herzogenbusch, Breda, 
and Limburg (1840) were erected into districts which 
had formerly belonged to other states. On March 7. 
1853, Pius LX re-established the regular hierarchy by 
erecting the archbishopric of Utrecht, and the four bish- 
oprics of Haarlem, Breda, Herzogenbusch, and Roere- 
monde. The Catholic population in 1879 numbered 
1,489,137 souls), with 389 convents of monks (containing 
815 members) and 137 female monasteries (containing 
2188 members). Among the monks are Jesuits, Re- 
demptorists, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Norbertines. Several congregations of Sisters of Char- 
ity have arisen in Holland. 

_ A complete Church History of Holland has been pub- 
lished by Glasius, Geschiedeniss der christelijke kerk en 
godsdienst in de Nederlanden (Leyden, 1833 sq., 6 vols.). 
The introduction of Christianity into the Netherlands 
is specially treated of by Diest Lorgion (Gesch, van de 
invoering des christend. in Nederlanden (Leuw. 1841), 
and by Prof. Royaards (Gesch. der invoering en vestiging 
van et christend. in Nederl. Utr. 1841; 3d ed. 1844). The 
latter began a Church History of Holland during the 


Middle Ages (Gesch. van et gerestigde Christendom en de 
christ. kerk in Nederlande gedurende de middeleeuwen, 


-Utr. 1849-53, 2 vols.), but the death of this eminent his- 
torian (1854) prevented the completion of the work, A 
biographical Church History, from a Roman Catholic 
stand-point, was begun by Alberdingk Thijm (Gesch. 
der kerk in de Nederl.; vol. i, H. Willibrodus, A postel 
der Nederlanden, Amsterd. 1861; Germ. transl, Munster, 
1863). A work of great ability is the Church History 
of Holland before the Reformation, by Moll (Kerkege- 
schiedeniss van Nederland voor de hervorming, Arnheim, 
1864 sq., 3 vols.). See Bercrum, (A.J. 8.) 


Holland, Guido, an English Jesuit, was born in 
Lincoln about 1587. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, devoting his time mainly to meta- 
physics. After graduation he went to Spain, and here 
pursued a course in theology. In 1615 he entered the 
order of the Jesuits, and was sent to England as a Ro- 
man Catholic missionary. He died Noy. 26,1660. He 
wrote a work of some importance on the immortality of 
the soul, under the title Prerogativa nature humane.— 
Jicher, Gelehrt. Lea. ii, 1674. 


Holland, John M., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, born in Williamson County, Tenn., about 1803 or 
1804, was converted in early life, and entered the min- 
istry in 1822. After holding several important charges, 
he was appointed presiding elder of the Cumberland 
District in 1829. Two years later he was sent to Nash- 
ville, and in 1832 was reappointed presiding elder over 
the Forked Deer District, transferred in 1833 to the Mem- 
phis, and in 1836 to the Florence District. In 1837 he 
was selected as the agent of La Grange College, but 
in 1838 he returned to the active work of the minis- 
try as presiding elder of Holly Springs District, in Mis- 
sissippi. In 1839 he was once more chosen agent for 
a college—this time for Holly Springs University ; but 
in 1840 he again returned to the presiding eldership, 
that of the Memphis District. On this district he died 
in 1841. Holland was one of the most able and useful 
servants of the Methodist Episcopal Church in his day, 


- and is generally acknowledged to rank foremost among 


the preachers of Tennessee. — Sprague, Amnals of the 
American Pulpit, vii, 662. 

Holland, Thomas, a celebrated English divine, 
born at Ludlow, in Shropshire, in 1539, was educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford. His broad and thorough schol- 
arship secured him the regius professorship at Oxford, 
and in this station “he distinguished himself so much 
by every kind of desirable attainment, divine or human, 
that he was esteemed and admired not only in our sem- 
inaries of learning at home, but also in the universities 
abroad” (Middleton, Ev. Biog. ii, 373 sq.; compare also 
Jocher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 1674). He died March 17, 1612. 
Holland was a zealous Protestant, and labored earnestly 
to drive from Oxford all Papists and their sympathizers, 
of whom it had not a few at this early date of Protes- 
tantism in England. It is to be regretted that most of 
the works he left, and these were few indeed, were never 
printed. Allibone mentions Oratio Oxon, (Oxford, 1599, 
4to) and Sermons (ibid. 1601, 4to). 


Hollaz, Davin, a German Lutheran divine, was 
born at Wulkow, near Stargard, in 1648, He studied 
at Wittenberg, and became successively pastor of Piit- 
zerkin, near Stargard, in 1670, co-rector of Stargard in 
1680, rector and preacher of Colberg, and, finally, pro- 
yost ana pastor of Jakobshagen. He died in 1713. 
Aside from. minor productions on different subjects, as 
sermons, etc., he wrote a work on dogmaties which was 
long in great favor. It is entitled Hxamen theologicum 
acroamaticum universam theologiam thetico-polemicam 
complectens (1707, 4to ; reprinted in 1717, 1722, 1725, 
1735, and 1741; and, with additions and corrections, by 
R. Teller in 1750 and 1763). The popularity enjoyed 
by this work was not so much due to its scientific orig- 
inality, for it was mainly based on the works of Ger- 
hard, Caloy, Scherzer, etc., as to its convenient arrange- 
ment, the clearness and precision of its definitions, and 
the careful and thorough classification of its contents. 
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Another, and perhaps still more powerful cause of its 
success is to be found in its liberal spirit, coupled with un- 
impeachable orthodoxy. Hollaz occupies the first place 
among the Lutheran theologians of the close of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18th century, He sought to 
find a medium between the orthodox scholastic diyin- 
ity and the wants of practical religion, and endeavored 
to reconcile ecclesiastical orthodoxy with freedom of 
thought. See Ernesti, Newe Theol. y, 185; Walch, Bibl. 
Theol. i,62; Ersch und Gruber, Alig. Encyklopddie; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 240; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctr. 
ii, 263, 264, 839; Gass, Geschichte d. Dogmat. ii, 495 sq. ; 
Kurtz, Church. Hist. ii, 245; Schrickh, Kirchengesch. s. 
d. Ref. viii, 16 sq.; Dorner, Gesch. d. Dogmat. p. 430 sq. 

Hollebeck, Ewatp, a Dutch theologian, born at 
Hamstede in 1719, was educated at the University of 
Leyden. In 1762 he was called to his alma mater as 
professor of theology. He is especially distinguished in 
the Church of Holland by his revolutionary efforts in 
the homiletical field of theology. He was the first to 
condemn the old method of making a sermon an exeget- 
ical dissertation, and to introduce the English method 
of preaching to the edification of the people. He set 
forth his views in De optimo concionum genere (Leyden, 
1768; much enlarged, 1770, 8vo). At first he encoun- 
tered great opposition; but, as he bore himself calmly in 
the contest, he soon got the better of his opponents, and, 
as a mark of his popularity at the university, he was 
elected rector in 1764. He died Oct. 24,1796.—Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch. s. d. Reform. viii, 653 sq.; Walch, Neuest. 
Religionsgesch. ii, 411 sq.; Ernesti, U. Theolog. Biblioth. i, 
230 sq.; Adelung’s Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 2093; Biog. 
Univ. xx, 480. 

Holleshow, Jonann von, a Benedictine monk, 
born at Holleshow, in Bohemia, in 1366, was educated 
at Paris. He was one of the most violent opponents of 
Huss, and contributed more than any other person to 
his execution. ‘This explains why the Hussites after- 
wards (1420) destroyed the monastery to which Holles- 
how belonged. He died in 1436. A list of his works 
is given in Adelung’s Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 2098. (J. 
H.W.) 

Holley, Horace, LL.D., a U nitarian minister, was 
born in Salisbury, Conn., Feb, 13, 1781; graduated at 
Yale College in 1803; in 1805 was minister of Greenfield 
Hill, Fairfield, and in 1809 minister of Hollis Street, 
Boston. In 1818 he became the president of Transyl- 
yania University, Lexington, Ky., which office he re- 
tained until 1827. He died on a voyage to New York 
July 31, 1827. He had great reputation as a pulpit 
orator, and published several occasional sermons and 
addresses. See Memoir of Dr. Holley, by his Widow; 
North American Review, xxvii, 403; Allibone, Diction- 
ary of Authors, i, 866. 

Holliday, Curves, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
born in Baltimore Nov. 23, 1771, was licensed to preach 
in 1797, and entered the itinerancy in 1809, He was 
made presiding elder on Salt River District in 1813; lo- 
cated in 1816; was again presiding elder on Cumberland 
District, Tennessee Conference, 1817-21 ; on Green River 
District, Kentucky Conference, 1821-25; and on Wabash 
District, [inois Conference, 1825-28. At the General 
Conference of 1828 he was appointed Book Agent at Cin- 
cinnati, where he remained eight years. After this he 
was for several years presiding elder in the Illinois Con- 
ference, He was superannuated in 1846, and died 
March 8, 1850. Mr. Holliday was a “clear, sound, and 
practical preacher,” a deeply pious Christian, and amia- 
ble and beloved in all the relations of life.——Minutes of 
Conferences, iv, 528; Redford, History of Methodism in 
Kentucky, ii, 95 sq. (G. L. T.) 

Hollingshead, Witu1ay, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, born at Philadelphia Oct. 8, 1748, was educated 
at the University of Perinsylvania in 1770, and entered 
the ministry in 1772. His first pastoral charge was at 
Fairfield, N.J. In 1783 he accepted a call from a church 
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in Charleston, 8.C. In 1793 Princeton College conferred 
on him the degree of D.D. He died Jan. 26,1817. He 
published several sermons (1789, 1794, 1805).—Sprague, 
Annals of Amer, Pulpit, ii, 58. ' 

Hollis, Thomas, Sr., one of the early benefactors 
of Harvard College, was born in London in 1659. His 
fathersthough a Baptist, was a member of the Indepen- 
dent Church at Pinner’s Hall, and he followed in the 
same relation. Having accumulated a fortune in trade, 
he gaye large sums to charity and to advance the Bap- 
tist and Independent Churches. Stall more substantial 
marks of his liberality were conferred on Harvard Col- 
lege, Mass., in which he founded a professorship of math- 
ematics and one of theology, and endowed scholarships 
for poor students, enriched the library and the cabinets, 
ete. He died in London in 1731. See Crosby, Hist. of 
the Baptists, iv, 229; Bogue and Bennett, History of the 
Dissenters, ii, 414; Christian Examiner, vii, 64; Skeats, 
Free Churches of England, p. 323. 

Hollis, Thomas, Jr., nephew of the preceding, was 
born in London in 1720, and devoted himself to literature 
and to the propagation of the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. He travelled over the Continent from 
1748 to 1750, and then settled down on his estate at 
Corsecombe, Dorset. It is said that half of his large for- 
tune was given away for benevolerit purposes. Among 
his benefactions was a donation of books to the library 
of Harvard College to the value of £1400 sterling. He 
died at Corsecombe in 1774. His Memoirs were published 
in 1780, in two splendid quartos, with engravings. See 
Gentl. Mag. vol. \xxiy; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 866. 


Hollister, Tuzorem O., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in 1822 at Sharon, Conn. He was 
converted in early life, preached under the presiding 
elder in the state of New York, removed to Wisconsin, 
and joined the Wisconsin Conference in 1853. His ap- 
pointments were: Summit, Fort Atkinson, Lake Mills, 
Greenbush, Sheboygan Falls, Fond du Lac Station, Fond 
du Lae District, Oconomowoc, Waukesha, and Hart Prai- 
rie. “He was truly a laborer in God's harvest, zealously 
affected always in every good thing, serving the Lord 
most emphatically with all his heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength.” He died at Salem, Wisconsin, 
March 13,1869. Hollister was a self-educated man, but 
good native talent, a logical mind, and vivid imagination 
atoned for his earlier deficiency, and he ranked among 
the first in his Conference. See Min. Ann. Conf. 1869, 
p. 225. 

Hollman, Samuer Curistr1an, a distinguished Ger- 
man theologian, born at Stettin Dec. 3, 1696, was edu- 
cated at the University of Wittenberg. After lecturing 
a short time at the universities of Greifswald and Jena, 
he returned in 1723 to Wittenberg, and was made ad- 
junct professor of philosophy in 1724. Two years later 
he was promoted to an extraordinary professorship, and 
in 1734 was called as a regular professor to the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, then opening. He died in 1787. Holl- 
man devoted his time mainly to philosophical studies, 
He was at first an opponent of Wolf’s philosophy, later 
an admirer of it, and finally became an Eelectic. He 
wrote text-books in metaphysics, which were well re- 
ceived, and used so long as eclecticism was in yogue in 
Germany. He was also active in awakening an inter- 
est in his contemporaries for the study of the natural 
sciences. His most important works are: De stupendo 
nature mysterio anima sibi ipsi ignota (Greifs. and Wit- 
tenb. 1722-24, 4to) :—Commentatio philos. de harmonia 
inter animam et corpus prestabilita (Wittenb. 1724, 4to) : 
—Apologia Prelectionum in N. T. Gree. habitarum (ibid. 
1727, 4to) :—Comm. phil. de miraculis et genuinis corun- 
dem critertis, ete. (Frankf. and Lpz. 1727, 4to) :—Instit. 
philoss, (Wittenberg, 1727, 2 vols. 8vo):—U. eberzeugender 
Vortrag v. Gott u. Schrift (ibid. 1733, 8vo, and often) :— 
Von d. menschl. Erkenntniss u. d. Quell. der Weltweisheit 
(ibid. 1737, 8vo) :—Instit. pneumatologiv et theologie nat- 
uralis (Gottingen, 1740, 8vo), ete. A list of his works is 
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given in Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex, Adelung’s Add. ii, 2099 sq. 
See Krug, Philos. Lew. ii, 451 sq. 

Holm, Perer, Jr., a Danish divine, born at Moum, 
Norway, June 6, 1706, was educated at the university at 
Copenhagen, and afterwards lectured at his alma mater. 
In 1738 he was appointed professor of theology and phi- 
losophy, when, in addition to the duties of his chair, he 
instructed in Greek and Hebrew, and assisted in the revi- 
sion of the Danish version of the Bible. In 1746 he was 
promoted to a regular professorship of theology. He 
died June 9,1777. His writings, which, on account of 
his excessive labor in the revision of the Bible, were few 
in number, are mainly in the form of dissertations. A 
list of them may be found in Adelung’s Addenda ii. to 
Jocher’s Gelehrt. Lex. p. 2102. (J. H.W.) 


Holm-Trex (zpivoc, ilex) occurs only in the apoc- 
ryphal story of Susanna (ver. 58). The passage contains 
a characteristic play on the names of the two trees men~ 
tioned by the elders in their evidence. That on the 
mastich (cyivoy .. . dyyehoc axioer ce) will be noticed 
under that head. See Masrick. That on the holm- 
tree (xpivoy) is: “ The angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee in two” (tva zpicarce). For the his- 
torical significance of these puns, see SUSANNA. The 
mpivoe of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iii, 7, § 3, and 16, 
§ 1, and elsewhere) and Dioscorides (i, 144) denotes, there 
can be no doubt, the Quercus coccifera, or the Q. pseudo- 
coccifera, which is perhaps not specifically distinct from 
the first-mentioned oak. The lex of the Roman writers 
was applied both to the holm-oak (Quercus ilew), and to 
the Q. coccifera, or kermes oak. See Pliny (NV. H. xvi, 
6). For the oaks of Palestine, see a paper by Dr. Hooker 
in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, vol. xxiii, 
pt. ii, p. 381-387._Smith,s.v. See Oax. 

Holman, David, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Sutton, Mass., Dec. 18, 1777. He entered the 
sophomore class at Brown University in 1800, and grad- 
uated in 1803. He studied theology with his brother, 
the late Rey. Nathan Holman, of Attleborough, and Rey. 
Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, commenced preaching in Doug- 
lass, Mass., in the autumn of 1807, and was ordained Oct. 
19, 1808. He continued pastor of the church in Doug- 
lass until Aug. 17, 1842, when he was obliged to resign 
on account of impaired health. “In 1848 he renewed 
his labors among his old flocks, and continued to perform 
the duties of a pastor for five years. Several revivals of 
religion were enjoyed during his ministry, as the results 
of which more than 200 were added to the Church. He 
died Noy. 16,1866. See Congreg. Quarterly, ix, 208. 


Holman, William, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born April 20, 1790, near Shelbyville, Ky., then 
in Virginia. He joined the Church in 1812; four years 
later he entered the Ohio Conference, and was appoint- 
ed to Limestone Circuit. In 1821 he was sent to the 
Newport Circuit, and a year later was appointed to 
Frankfort, the capital of the state. Here he built up a 
fine society, and remained four years. He next went 
to Danville and Harrodsburg, where he labored with 
equal zeal and success. After serving Lexington, Russel- 
ville, and Mt. Stirling in succession, he was appointed to 
Louisville, where he succeeded in building the Brook 
Street Church, He remained in this city “from 1833 
to the close of his ministry, except two years, serving 
all the churches either as pastor or presiding elder.” 
During the war he separated his connection with the 
“M. E. Church South,” and, espousing the Federal cause, 
“accepted a post-chaplaincy, to the arduous duties of 
which he addressed himself with a faithfulness that was 
really surprising—visiting hospitals, and administering 
to the sick and dying night and day.” He died Aug. 1, 
1867. — Redford, History of Methodism in Kentucky, il, 
374 sq. ‘ 

Holmes, Abiel, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
born in Woodstock, Conn., Dec. 24, 1763, was educated 
at Yale College (class of 1783), and served his alma rma- 
ter as tutor a short time, He became pastor in Mid- 


Mary 


First Church, Cambridge, Mass. When the increase of 
new theological opinions caused a division of the socie- 
ty, he retained his connection with the “ orthodox” por- 


tion of the parish, A colleague having been settled 


with him, he resigned his share of the duties Sept. 26, 
1831, and passed his last days at Cambridge. He died 
June 4, 1837. 


Historical Society, and of several other well known as- 
sociations. The University of Edinburgh conferred on 
him the degree of D.D, in 1808. 


Holmes, at Midway, Georgia, with the Pastoral Address 


(1787) :—Life of President Stiles (1798, 8vo) :—Memoir 


of Stephen Pannenius, of Buda, with his Latin Poem 
translated; also Memoir of the Moheagan Indians: both 


published in vol. ix, Mass, Hist. Coll. (1804) :—Ameri- 
can Annals (1805, 2 vols. 8vo):—Biographical Memoir 
of the Rev. John Lothropp, in Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. i, 2d 


series :—Historical Sketch of the English Translations of 


the Bible (1815) :—Memoir of the French Protestants who 
settled in Oxford, Mass., in 1686, printed in Mass. Hist. 
Coll. vol. ii, 34 series (1826) :—A nnals of America from 
the Discovery by Columbus in 1492 to the Year 1826 (1829, 
2d edit. 2 vols. 8yo); and a large number of occasional 
sermons and addresses.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 240; Allen, 
American Biography ; Duyckinck, Cyclop. of American 
Literature, i, 511 sq.; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, 


i, 868; American Almanac, 1836, p. 316. 


Holmes, Robert, D.D., an English divine, born in 
Hampshire in 1749, was educated at New College, Ox- 
ford. He became successively rector of Staunton, canon 
of Salisbury, and finally (1804) dean of Winchester. In 
1790 he succeeded Thomas Warton as professor of po- 
Holmes 
wrote The Resurrection of the Body deduced from the 
Resurrection of Christ (Oxf. 1777, 4to) :—On the Proph- 
ecies and Testimony of John the Baptist, and the parallel 
Prophecies of Jesus Christ (Bampton Lectures for 1782, 
Oxf. 1782, 8vo):—Four tracts on the Principles of Re- 
ligion as a Test of Divine Authority ; on the Principles 
of Redemption ; on the Angelical Message of the Virgin 
Mary ; and on the Resurrection of the Body, with a Dis- 
But his principal 
work was the collation of the Septuagint. “As early as 
1788 he published at Oxford proposals for a collation of 
all the known MSS. of the Septuagint—a labor which had 
never yet been undertaken on an extensive scale, and the 
want of which had long been felt among Biblical schol- 
Dr. Holmes’s undertaking was promoted by the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press. In addition to the 
learned editor's own labors, literary men were engaged 
in different parts of the Continent for the business of 
annually published an ac- 
The 
book of Genesis, successively followed by the other 
books of the Pentateuch, making together one folio vol- | es. 
ume, with one title-page and one general preface, was 
From this preface we 


etry at Oxford. He died at Oxford in 1805. 


course on Humility (Oxf. 1788) ; ete. 


ars. 


collation, and Dr. Holmes st 
count of the progress which was made” (Kitto). 


published at Oxford in 1798. 
learn that eleven Greek MSS. in uncial letters, and more 
than one hundred MSS. in cursive writing (containing 
either the whole or parts of the Pentateuch), were col- 
lated for this edition, of which the fert was a copy of 
the Roman edition of 1587 [that of Sixtus V ]: the devi- 
ations from three other cardinal editions (the Complu- 
tensian, the Aldine, and Grabe’s) are always noted. The 
quotations found in the works of the Greek fathers are 
also alleged, and likewise the various readings of the an- 
cient versions made from the Septuagint. “The plan of 
this edition thus bore a close resemblance to what had 
been already applied by Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach 
to the criticism of the Greek Testament, and the execu- 
tion of it has been highly commended as displaying un- 
common industry and apparently great aceuracy.” It 
is to be regretted that “the learned editor died in the 
midst of this honorable labor; but shortly before his 
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way, Georgia, Nov. 1785, and Jan. 25, 1792, pastor of the 


37. Dr. Holmes was a director of the Amer- 
ican Education Society, a member of the Massachusetts 


He published Pro- 
ceedings of a Council at the Ordination of’ Rev. A biel 
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death he had published the book of Daniel, both accord- 
ing to the Sept. version and that of Theodotion, the lat- 
ter only having been printed in former editions, because 
the translation of this book is not contained in the com- 
mon MSS., and was unknown till it was printed in 1772 
from a MS. belonging to cardinal Chigi” (Kitto), - The 
work was continued by the Rey. J. Parsons, B.D., and 
completed on the original plan, ‘The title of the work 
is Vetus Testamentum Grecum, cum variis Lectionibus 
(Oxf, 1798-1804, 15 vols. fol.). Tischendorf, however, 
condemns the work as inaccurately done (Proleg. to ed. 
of Sept. 1856, p. lii-lvi). See Chalmers, Biographical 
Dict. ; Bp. Marsh, Divinity Lectures, lect. xii; Lowndes, 
Brit. Lib. p. 28, 29; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 870; 
Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 1520; Kitto, Cy- 
clop. of Bibl. Lit. ii, 318, (J. H.W.) 

Holmpatrick, Councit or, held at Holmpatrick, 
an island off the eastern coast of Ireland, in 1148, by the 
advice of the pope, Innocent II, to consider the ques- 
tion of granting the pall to the archbishops of Armagh 
and Cashel. This synod was attended by fifteen bish- 
ops and two hundred priests. The council lasted four 
days, the first three of which were occupied with ques- 
tions concerning the general welfare of the Church, con- 
fining the question of the palls to the last day. The 
result was a formal petition to pope Eugenius HI Gvho 
had meanwhile succeeded Innocent), which Malachy 
O’Morgais, a former archbishop of Armagh, was com- 
missioned to carry to Rome, in favor of the grant.— 
Todd, Hist. of Ancient Church in Ireland, p. 113; Lan- 
don’s Manual of Councils, p. 265,266, 


Holocaust. See SACRIFICE, 


Holofer’nés, or, rather, OLOFERNES (‘OopéprNC), 
a person mentioned only in the Apocrypha (Judith ii, 4, 
etc.). The name occurs twice in Cappadocian history, 
as borne by the brother of Ariarathes I (B.C. cir. 350), 
and afterwards by a pretender to the Cappadocian 
throne, who was at first supported and afterwards im- 
prisoned by Demetrius Soter (B.C. cir. 158). The ter- 
mination (Tissaphernes, etc.) points to a Persian origin, 
but the meaning of the word is uncertain.—Smith. See 
Volkmar, Kinleitung in die Apokryphen (Tib. 1860-8), 
i, 179 sq.; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, iv, 455. Ac- 
cording to the account in the book of Judith, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, “king of Nineveh,” having resolved to “avenge 
himself on all the earth,” appointed Holofernes general 
of the expedition intended for this purpose, consisting 
of 120,000 foot and 12,000 horse. Holofernes marched 
westward and southward, carrying devastation every- 
where he came, destroying harvests, and flocks, and 
cities, as well as men, old and young; making even the 
“cities of the sea-coast,” which had submitted to him, 
feel the weight of his arm. Having reached Esdraclon, 
he encamped “between Geba and Scythopolis” a whole 
month to collect his forces. The Jews, however, re- 
solved to resist him, and fortified all the mountain pass- 
Dissuaded by Achior, “captain of the sons of Am- 
mon,” from attacking the Jews, he resented the advice, 
and delivered Achior into the hands of the Jews in Be- 
thulia, from whom, however, he met with a kind recep- 
tion. Holofernes proceeded against Bethulia (q. v.), 
where he was brought to bay; and, instead of attacking 
it, seized upon two wells on which the city depended 
for water, and sat “own before it to take it by siege, 
While here he fell a victim to the treachery of Judith, 
a beautiful Jewish widow, who artfully managed to be 
brought into his presence, and who, by playing the 
hypocrite, secured his favor and confidence. Having 
invited her to a banquet, be drank freely, and, having 
fallen asleep, fell beneath the arm of his fair guest, who 
cut off his head with his own sword, and escaped with 
her Lloody trophy to her own people in Bethulia. The 
Jews immediately fell on their enemies, who, finding 
| their general dead in his tent, fled in confusion. Such 
is the story. Is is scarcely necessary to add that it is 
wholly unhistorical—Kitto. See JuDITH, 
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HOLOMERIANS 


‘Holomerians. See SprrrruaisM. 

Ho’lon (Heb. Cholon’, vbr or sh, sandy), the 
name of one or two places. 
1. (Sept. ’HAwyv, Oddy, ete.; Vulg. Holon, Olon.) 
A city in the mountains of Judah (Josh, xv. 51, where 
it is mentioned between Goshen and Giloh) ; assign- 
ed to the Levites (Josh. xxi, 15, where it is mention- 
ed between Eshtemoa and Debir); in the parallel pas- 
sage (1 Chron, vi, 58) it is written Hiren (Heb. Chi- 
len’, “D5; Sept. NyAwy, but transposes with Jether ; 
Vulg. Helon). De Saulcy is inclined to identify it with 
the village Nuhhalin, on the hills (Dead Sea, i, 453, 
454) west of Bethlehem, or, according to Dr. Robinson 
(new ed. of Researches, iii, 284), at the bottom of wady 
el-Musurr, on its southern side; but this is not in the 
same group of towns with the others, which all lie in 
the south-west part of the mountain district (Keil, Com- 
ment, ad loc.). The position seems rather to correspond 
to that of Beit Amreh, a large ruined village on a hill 
near wady el-Khulil, north-west of Juttah, on the road 
to Hebron (Robinson, Researches, ii, 629 and note). 

2. (Sept. Xedwy, Vulg. Helon.) A city of Moab (Jer. 
xlviii, 21). It was one of the towns of the Mishor, the 


level downs (A. V. “plain country”) east of Jordan, and’ 


is named with Jahazah, Dibon, and other known places; 
but no identification of it has yet taken place, nor does 
it appear in the parallel lists of Numb. xxxii and Josh. 
xiiii_Smith. Perhaps it is the same as HoronarM (q. 
We) s 

Holste or Holstenius, Lucas, born at Hamburg 
in 1596, was educated at the University of Leyden, and 
ranks as one of the first scholars of his time. Failing 
to secure a professorship, he travelled through Italy, 
England, and other countries, and settled at Paris, where 
he became acquainted with the distinguished Jesuits 
Dupuy, Peiresc, and other learned men of that order, 
ani he finally became a Roman Catholic, in consequence, 
he said, of his careful study of the works of the fathers, 
and of his seeking for the principle of unity in the 
Church ; but others think that his conversion ‘was 
wholly due to his association with the Jesuits, and to 
his desire to have freer access to the libraries of France 
and Italy; and some even, among whom is Salmasius 
(see Moller, Cimbr. Lit. iii, 323), ascribe it to his severe 
poverty and great ambition. Soon after his conversion 
his friends introduced him to the pope’s nuncio, cardinal 
Barberini, nephew of Urban VIII, whom he accompa- 
nied to Rome in 1527. He lived with the cardinal, and 
became his librarian, Later, he was promoted canon of 
St. Peter's, and finally he became librarian of the Vatican 
and consultore of the Congregation of the Index. He 
was sent on several missions to Germany; among oth- 
ers, to Innspruck, to receive the abjuration of queen 
Christina of Sweden, He was also instrumental in ef- 
fecting the conversion of other distinguished Protestants 
to Catholicism, Holstenius, even in his eminent posi- 
tions in the Church of Rome, retained some of the lib- 
eral principles imbibed as a Protestant, and they often 
severely provoked his Romish friends. ‘Thus he advo- 
cated earnestly, but in vain, the union of the Greek and 
Noman churches in 1639, advising liberal action on the 
part of his own Church. In the Congregation of the 
Index also, he would never favor any stringency against 
valuable works of Protestants, and he was eyen obliged 
to retire from the council for this reason. In the dis- 
pute between the Jansenists and Molinists, he counselled 
pope Alexander VII against any decision likely to be in 
favor of the Jesuits, notwithstanding his relation to 
them. He died at Rome Feb. 2, 1661, leaying his pa- 
tron, cardinal Barberini, his universal legatee. Holste- 
iius, with much application and a great thirst for knowl- 
edge, lacked perseverance, He was apt to desert one 
branch of study suddenly for another; thus he had 
collected with great eare and much application a vast 
quantity of scarce books and MSS., but had not pro- 
gressed sufficiently far in his own works to make them 
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of much value in their unfinished state. Among his nee 
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published works are the following: Porphyrti liber de 
Vita Pythagore, ete. (Rom. 1630, 8vo; Cambr. 1655, 8vo), 
with a Latin version and notes, and a dissertation on 
the life and writings of Porphyrius, considered a model 
of learned biography : — Demophili, Democrats, et Se- 
cundi Veterum Philosophorum Sententice Morales (Rome, - 
1638, 8vo; Leyden, 1639, 12mo):— Note in Sallustium 
Philosophum de Diis et Mundo (Rome, 1638, 8vo) :—Ob- 
servationes ad Apollonii Rhodit Argonautica (Leyden, 
1641, 8vo) :—A rrianus de Venatione, with a Latin version 
(Par. 1644, 8vo) :—A dnotationes in Geographiam Sacram 
Caroli a S. Paulo, Italiam Antiquam Cluverii, et The- 
saurum Geographicum Ortelit (Rome, 1666, 8vo0) :—Note 
et Castigationes Posthume in Stephani Byzuntini de Urb- 
ibus, edited by Ryckius :—Liber Diurnus Pontificum Ro- 
manorum, a collection of papal acts and decrees. He 
also wrote a collection of the rules of the earlier monas- 
tic orders, published after his death (Rome, 1661; later 
at Paris; and, lastly, much enlarged, Augsburg, 1759, 6 
vols, fol.), which is considered as among the most valua- 
ble of his writings; he also edited in his lifetime the 
Antiquities of Preneste, by Suares. Many of his Latin 
letters have also been published in the Collectio Romana 
veterum aliquot histor. eccles. monumentorum, etc. See 
Wilkens, Leben d. gelehrten Luce Holstenit (Hamb. 1723, 
8vo); English Cyclop.; Herzog, Real-Lex. vi, 241 sq.; 
Mosheim, Lccles. Histor. vol. iii (see Index); Gieseler, 
Church Hist. iii, 185, note; Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte 
s. d. Reform. vii, 76; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géner. xxv, 4 
sq.; Dupin, Biblioth. Ecclés. (17th century). (J. H.W.) 


Holstein. See Scuiteswic-HoLsteIn, 
Holy. See Houiness. 

HOLY or Houtes. See TABERNACLE; TEMPLE, 
HOLY, HOLY, HOLY. See Trisacron. 


Holy Alliance, a compact formed between the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in 1815, for 
the humane and liberal administration of their govern- 
ments, See Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v,669; Wing's 
Hase, Ch. Hist. (see Index); Hurst’s Hagenbach, Hist. 
Christ. Church in 18th and 19th Cent. ii, 342 sq.; and the 
references in Poole’s Index, s.v. See ALLIANCE, HOLY. 


Holy Ark. See Ark, 3. 


Holy Ashes are called, in the Roman Catholie 
Church, the Church of England, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the ashes used at the old ceremonial 
in Lent. See Lent. 


Holy Bible. See Bret. 


Holy-Bread Skep or Maund is called, in the 
Roman and Anglican Churches, the basket used for the 
eulogia (q. v.).—Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p. 312. 


Holy Candle, Biesstne witn THE. Bishops Lat- 
imer and Tyndale say that in their day “dying persons 
committed their souls to the holy candle, and that the 
sign of the Cross was made over the dead with it, ‘there- 
by to be discharged of the burden of sin, cr to drive 
away devils, or to put away dreams and pbantasies.’”— 
Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p. 313. Compare the use of ta- 
pers (holy candles) at Candlemas. See CANDLE. 


Holy Catholic Church, the “congregation of 
faithful men dispersed throughout the whole world.” 
Some persons speak of this Church as if it were a yisi- 
ble community, comprising all Christians as its mem- 
bers, as having existed from the earliest days, and as 
retaining the same authority which it formerly had to 
frame and promulgate decrees. The opponents of such 
views maintain that no proof can be offered “that there 
is or ever was any one community on earth recognised, 
or having any claim to be recognised as the universal 
Church, bearing rule over and comprehending all partic- 
ular churches. They further allege that no accredited 
organ exists empowered to pronounce its decrees, nor 
any registry of those decrees. They consider, therefore, 
that the Catholic Church is an inyisible community 
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though visible in its several parts to those of its members 
who constitute each separate part. See CuurcH. , 


Holy City. See Jerusatem. 


Holy Coat or Treves, a relic preserved with great 
‘reverence in the cathedral of Treves, in the southern 
part of France, and esteemed as one of the greatest treas- 
ures of that city. The priests claim that it was the 
seamless coat of our Saviour, and that it was discovered 
in the 4th century by the empress Helena on her visit to 
Palestine, and by her deposited at Treves. The Treves 


The ** Holy Coat” of Treves. 


relics were concealed from the Normans in the 9th cen- 
tury in crypts, but the holy coat was rediscovered in 
1196. It was solemnly exhibited again to the public 
in 1512. Multitudes flocked to see and venerate it, and 
Leo X appointed an exhibition of it every seven years. 
The Reformation and wars prevented the regular ob- 
servance of this great religious festival, but it was cel- 
ebrated in 1810. and was attended by a concourse of 
more than 225,000 persons, and in 1544 by still greater 
multitudes. Miraculous cures were confidently asserted 
to be performed by the precious relic. The exhibition 
of the holy coat in 1844 is otherwise memorable for the 
reaction which it produced, leading to the secession of 
Zongé and the German Catholics from the Church of 
Rome. See Gildemeister and Sybel, Der heil. Rock zu 
Trier (1845). 

Holy Cross. See Cross. 

Holy-Cross-Day. Sce Cross, EXALTATION OF 
THE, vol. ii, p. 581. 


HOLY CROSS, ORDER OF. 
DER OF. 

Holy Day, a day set apart by certain churches for 
the commemoration of some saint or some remarkable 
particularin the life of Christ. It has been a question agi- 
tated by divines whether it be proper to appoint or keep 
any holy days (the Sabbath excepted). The advocates 
for holy days suppose that they have a tendency to im- 
press the minds of the people with a greater sense of 
religion; that if the acquisitions and victories of men 
be celebrated with the highest joy, how much more 
those events which relate to the salvation of man, such 
as the birth, death, and resurrection. of Christ, ete. On 
the other side, it is observed that, if holy days had been 
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See Cross, Hoty, Or- 
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Va is a yes rT aS) B . . i: 
(because its Head is so) in itself and regarded as a whole, | necessary under the present dispensation, Jesus Christ 


would have said something respecting them, whereas 
he was silent about them; that it is bringing us again 
into that bondage to ceremonial laws from which Christ 
freed us; that it is a tacit reflection on the Head of the 
Church in not appointing them; that such days, on the 
whole, are more pernicious than useful to society, as they 
open a door for indolence and profaneness; yea, that 
Scripture speaks against such days (Gal.iv, 9-11), See 
Feasts; Frsrivars. 

Holy Family is the general title, in the language 
of art, of the various representations of the domestic life 


of the Virgin Mary and the infant Jesus and his at- | 
tendants. “In the early part of the Middle Ages, when 
the object in view was to excite devotion, the Virgin and 
Child were usually the only persons represented. Ata 
later period, Joseph, Elizabeth, St. Anna (the mother of 
the Virgin), and John the Baptist were included. Some 
of the old German painters have added the twelve apos- 
tles as children and playfellows of the infant Christ, as 
well as their mothers, as stated in the legends. The 
Italian school, with its fine feeling for composition, was 
the first to recognise how many figures the group must 


-|comprise if the interest is to remain undivided and 


be concentrated on one figure, whether that figure be 
the Madonna or the Child. Two masters are pre-emi- 
nent in this species of representation—Leonardo da Vinci 
and Raphael” (Chambers). Mrs. Jameson (Legends of 
\ the Mi adonna, p.252 sq.) also insists on drawing a distine- 
) tion between the domestic and the devotional treatment. 
The latter, she says, is a group in which the sacred per- 
sonages are placed in direct relation to the worshippers, 
and their supernatural character is paramount to every 
other. The former, a group of the Holy Family so called, 
in which the personages are placed in direct relation to 
each other by some link of action or sentiment which 
expresses the family connection between them, or by 
some action which has a dramatic rather than a religious 
significance. 


Holy Father. I. “The first person of the Trinity 
was represented as in Daniel’s vision, vil, 9, and vested 
in a cope, and wearing a tiara. It was contrary to our 
Lord’s declaration (John vi, 46), and indefensible.”— 
Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p. 312. IL. A title of the pope 
(q. V-)- 

Holy Fire, a ceremony in the Romish Church, ob- 
served on Holy Saturday (q. v-) of Easter, with especial 
pomp at Rome, where the pope himself is in attendance, 
A light. is kindled by sparks struck from a flint, to com- 
memorate Christ—according to the Missal—as the great 
corner-stone. This light is hailed by kneeling ecclesi- 
astics saying “Light of Christ” (Lemen Christi), all the 
lights in the chapel having been previously extinguish- 
ed, to be rekindled at the new fire. In the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, at the Easter of the 
Oriental Church, the Holy Fire is claimed to be mirac- 
ulous. “The Greek and Armenian clergy combine on 
this occasion, and amidst processions, soleninities, an 
excited multitude, and scenes disgraceful not only to the 
name of religion, but to human nature, the expected 
fire makes its appearance from within an apartment in 
which a Greek and an Armenian bishop have locked 
themselves.” 


Holy Font, the vessel containing the baptismal 
water. See Fonr. 

Holy Fridays, Fridays in Ember-weeks (q. v.).— 
Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p. 312. See Fripay. 


Holy Gates. See Jusrier (RomAN CaTHotic). 


Holy Ghost (avetpa iyo), the third person in 
the Trinity, proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
and equal with them in power and glory (see Vth Art. 
of Religion, Chureh of England, and [Vth of Methodist 
Episcopal Church). For the significations of the orig- 
inal words rendered in the English version by “ Spirit,” 


“Holy Spirit,” “Holy Ghost,” see Srrerr, The Scrip~ 


HOLY GHOST 


tures teach, and the Church maintains, I. the Proces- 
sion; Il. the Personality; and, IIL. the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. For the offices of the Holy Ghost, see 
Spirit, Hoty; ParacLere; Wirness or THE HoLy 
SPIRIT. 

I. Procession of the Holy Ghost.—The orthodoxdoc- 
trine is, that as Christ is God by an eternal filiation, so 
the Holy Ghost is God by an eternal procession. He 
proceedeth from the Father and from the Son, “When 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father, he shall testify of me” (John xv, 26). He 
is the Spirit of the Father, he is the Spirit of the Son: 
he is,sent by the Father, he is sent by the Son. The 
Father is never sent by the Son, but the Father sendeth 
the Son; neither the Father nor the Son is ever sent by 
the Holy Ghost, but he is sent by both. The Nicene 
Creed teaches, “And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son, who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified.” The Athanasian Creed, 
“The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, nei- 
ther made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding.” 
The article of the Church of England says, “The Holy 
Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, is of one 
substance, majesty, and glory with the Father and the 
Son, very and eternal God.” The term spiration was 
introduced by the Latin Church to denote the manner 
of the procession. When our Lord imparted the Holy 
Ghost to his disciples, “he breathed on them, and said, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (John xx, 22), 

During the first three centuries there was nothing 
decided by ecclesiastical authority respecting the rela- 

- tions of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son. The 
Nicene Creed (A.D. 325) declared only that “the Holy 
Ghost proceedeth from the Father” (é« row TLarpdc¢ éx- 
Topevomevor), and the Greek fathers generally adhered 
to this view: so Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and others. Epiphanius added to the for- 
mula, é« ro ILarp0¢ éxropevipevoy, the explanatory 
clause, ée rov Yiov Aawavoy (John xvi, 15). John of 
Damascus represents the Spirit as proceeding from the 
Father through the Son, as Novatian had done before 
him, relying on John xy, 26. With this modification, 
the formula adopted at the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), and appended to the Nicene Creed, was re- 
tained in the Greek Church. 

“ But there were many in the Latin Church who main- 
tained that the Holy Spirit did not proceed from the 
Father only, but also from the Son. They appealed to 
John xvi, 13, and to the texts where the Holy Spirit 
is called the Spit of Christ, e. g. Rom, viii, 9 sq. To 
this doctrine the Greeks were for the most part opposed. 
It prevailed, however, more and more in the Latin 
Church ; and when, in the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
Arians, who then prevailed very much in Spain, urged 
it as an argument against the equality of Christ with 
the Father, that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Fa- 
ther only, and not from the Son, the Catholic churches 
of that region began to hold more decidedly that the 
Holy Spirit proceeded from both (ab utroque), and to in- 
sert the adjunct /%iliogue after Patre in the Symbolum 
Niceno-Constantinopolitanum. Tn this the churches of 
Spain were followed, first by those of France, and at a 
later period by nearly all the Western churches. But 
as the Eastern Church still adhered substantially to the 
more ancient formula, it accused the Western Church 
of falsifying the Nicene symbol; and thus at different 
periods, and especially in the 7th and 9th centuries, yio-~ 
lent controversies arose between them” (Knapp, Theolo- 
Wy, § 43; Hey, Lectures on Divinity, vol. i). The true 
causes of these dissensions were, however, very different 
from those which were alleged, and less animated, it 
seems, by zeal for the truth than by the mutual jeal- 
ousies of the Roman and Byzantine bishops. But, how- 
ever uncertain the reason that provoked these disputes, 
they terminated in the 11th century in an entire separa- 
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tion of the Eastern and Western churches, continuing 
to the present time. The addition of the word Jilioque 
to the creed of the Western Church first appears in the 
acts of the Synod of Braga (A.D. 412), and in the third 
Council of Toledo (A.D. 589). See Procter, On Common 
Prayer, p. 234; Harvey, History of the Three Creeds, p. 
452; and the article FILIO0QUE. 

The scriptural argument for the procession of the 
Holy Ghost is thus stated by bishop Pearson: “Now 
the procession of the Spirit, in reference to the Father, 
is delivered expressly in relation to the Son, and is con- 
tained virtually in the Scriptures. 1. It is expressly 
said that the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father, 
as our Saviour testifieth, ‘When the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of'truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he 
shall testify of me’ (John xv, 26). This is also evident 
from what has already been asserted; for inasmuch as the 
Father and the Spirit are the same God, and, being thus 
the same in the unity of the nature of God, are yet dis- 
tinct in the personality, one of them must have the 
same nature from the other; and because the Father 
hath already been shown to have it from none, it follow- 
eth that the Spirit hath it from him. 2. Though it be 
not expressly spoken in the Scripture that the Holy 
Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son, yet the 
substance of the same truth is virtually contained there ; 
because those very expressions which are spoken of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to the Father, for the very rea- 
son that he proceedeth from the Father, are also spoken 
of the same Spirit in relation to the Son, therefore 
there must be the same reason presupposed in reference 
to the Son which is expressed in reference to the Fa- 
ther. Because the Spirit proceedeth from the Father, 
therefore it is called ‘the Spirit of God,’ and ‘the Spirit 
of the Father. ‘It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father which speaketh in you’ (Matt. x, 20). 
For by the language of the apostle, ‘the Spirit of God’ 
is the Spirit which is of God, saying, ‘The things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God; and we 
have received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
which is of God’ (1 Cor. ii, 11,12). Now the same Spir- 
it is also called ‘the Spirit of the Son:’ for ‘because we 
are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
our hearts’ (Gal. iv, 6). ‘The Spirit of Christ’ ‘Now 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his’ (Rom. viii, 9); ‘Even the Spirit of Christ which 
was in the prophets’ (1 Pet.i,11). ‘The Spirit of Jesus 
Christ,’ as the apostle speaks: ‘I know that this shall 
turn to my salvation through your prayer, and the sup- 
ply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ’ (Phil. i,19). If, then, 
the Holy Ghost be called ‘the Spirit of the Father’ be- 
cause he proceedeth from the Father, it followeth that, 
being called also ‘the Spirit of the Son,’ he proceedeth 
also from the Son, Again: because the Holy Ghost 
proceedeth from the Father, he is therefore sent by the 
Father, as from him who hath, by the original commu- 
nication, a right of mission; as, ‘the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send’ (John 
xiv, 26). But the same Spirit which is sent by the Fa- 
ther, is also sent by the Son, as he saith, ‘When the 
Comforter is come, whom Twill send unto you.’ There- 
fore the Son hath the same right of mission with the 
Father, and consequently must be acknowledged to haye 
communicated the same essence. The Father is never 
sent by the Son, because he received not the Godhead 
from him; but the Father sendeth the Son, because he 
communicated the Godhead to him: in the same man- 
ner, neither the Father nor the Son is ever sent by the 
Holy Spirit, because neither of them received the divine 
nature from the Spirit; but both the Father and the 
Son send the Holy Ghost, because the divine nature, 
common to the Father and the Son, was communicated 
by them both to the Holy Ghost. As, therefore, the 
Scriptures declare expressly that the Spirit proceedeth 
from the Father, so do they also virtually teach that he 
proceedeth from the Son” (Pearson, Ou the Creed). 
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TL, Personariry of the Holy Ghost. —1, Definition 
and History of the Doctrine.—A person is “a thinking, 
intelligent being that has reason and reflection;” “a 
singular, subsistent, intellectual being ;” “an intelligent 
agent.” As personality implies thought, reason, reflec- 
tion, and an individual existence, distinct from that of 
other beings, when we speak of the personality of the 
Holy Ghost we mean his distinct and individual exist- 
ence as an intelligent and reflecting being. He is rep- 
resented throughout the Scriptures as a personal agent, 
and the earlier Christian writers so speak of him, though 
without any aim at dogmatic precision. It is the habit 
of some writers, opposed to the orthodox doctrine, to as- 
sert that not only was the doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
not precisely defined in that early period, but that it was 
not received. “On the contrary, the thorough investi- 
gations of recent times show plainly that the ante-Ni- 
cene fathers, with the exception of the Monarchians, 
and perhaps Lactantius, agreed in the two fundamental 
points that the Holy Ghost, the sole agent in the appli- 
cation of redemption, is a supernatural divine being, 
and that he is an independent person; closely allied to 
the Father and the Son, yet hypostatically different 
from them both” (Schaff, Ch. History, i, § 80). The first 
positive and dogmatic denial of the personality and de- 
ity of the Holy Ghost seems to have been made by 
Arius, who applied the doctrine of subordination here, 
and placed the same distance between the Son and the 
Spirit as between the Father and the Son. According 
to him, the Holy Spirit was only the first of created be- 
ings, brought into existence by the Son as'the organ of 
the Father. Later anti-Trinitarians represent the Holy 
Spirit simply as an operation of the divine mind, as the 
“exerted energy of God,” or as an attribute only of the 
divine activity. 

2. Proof of the Personality of the Spirit—* The Holy 
Spirit is represented in the New Testament not only as 
different from the Father and Son, and not only as the 
personification of some attribute of God, or of some ef- 
fect which he has produced, but as a literal person (see 
Semler, Disp. Spiritum Sanctum recte describi personam). 
The proof of this is thus made out from the following 
texts: (1.) From the texts John xiv, 16, 17, 26; xv, 26, 
The Holy Spirit is here called zapakAntoc, not com- 
Sorter, advocate, nor merely teacher, as Ernesti renders 
it, but helper, assistant, counsellor, in which sense it is 
used by Philo, when he says, God needs no TAPAKANTOG 
(monitor). Of the Paracletus, Christ says that the Fa- 
ther will send him in his (Christ’s) name (i. e. in his 
place) to instruct his disciples. To these three subjects 
similar personal predicates are here equally applied, and 
the Paracletus is not designated by the abstract word 
auxilium, but by the concrete auviliator ; so that we 
have the Father who sent him, the Son in whose place 
he comes, and the Holy Spirit who is sent. His office 
is to carry forward the great work of teaching and say- 
ing men which Christ commenced, and to be to the dis- 
ciples of Christ what Christ himself was while he con- 
tinued upon the earth. John xy, 26, When the Para- 
cletus shall come, whom I will send to you from the Fa- 
ther (I mean the Spirit —i. e. teacher — of truth, who 
proceeds from the F ather), he will instruct you further 
in my religion; where it should be remarked that the 
phrase éxropevecOar rapa Ilatoo¢ means to be sent or 
commissioned by the Father. (2.) 1 Cor. xii, 4-11, There 
are various gifts (xapiopara), but there is one and the 
sume Spirit (ro abrd Tvedpa), from whom they all pro- 
ceed. Here the yapiopara are clearly distinguished 
from the Spirit, who is the author of them. In verse 5 
this same person is distinguished from Christ (6 Ki- 
pvoc), and in ver. 6 from 6 @edc. In ver. 11 it is said 
all these (various gifts) worketh one and the self-same 
Spirit, who imparteth to every man his own, as he will 
(cave Bovrerar). (3.) Those texts in which such at- 
tributes and works are ascribed to the Holy Spirit as 
can be predicated of no other than a personal subject. 
In John xvi, 13 sq., he is said to ‘speak,’ to ‘hear,’ to 
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‘take,’ etc. So in 1 Cor. ii, 10, God hath revealed the 


doctrines of Christianity to us by his Spirit (the mapa- 
kAnrog before mentioned, who was sent to give us this 
more perfect instruction). And this Spirit searches 
(toevva) all things, even the most secret divine purposes 
(8a0n O¢0v; comp. Rom. xi, 33 sq.); in his instruction, 
therefore, we may safely confide. ‘The expressions, the 
Holy Spirit speaks, sends any one, appoints any one for 
@ particular purpose, and others, which occur so fre- 
quently in the Acts and elsewhere, show that the Holy 
Spirit was understood by the early Christians to be a 
personal agent (Acts xiii, 2, 4; xx, 28; xxi, 11 sq.). 
(4.) The formula of baptism, Matt. xxviii, 19, and other 
similar texts, such as 2 Cor. xiii, 14, where Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are mentioned in distinction (ver. 35), 
may now be used in proof of the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, since the other texts upon which the meaning 
of these depends have already been cited, From all 
these texts, taken together, we may form the following 
result: The Holy Spirit is represented in the Bible as a 
personal subject, and, as such, is distinguished from the 
Father and the Son. In relation to the human race, he 
is described as sent and commissioned by the Father 
and the Son, and as occupying the place which Christ, 
who preceded him, held. In ¢hzs respect he depends (to 
speak after the manner of men) upon the Father (John 
xiv, 16) and upon the Son (John xiv, 16, 26; also xvi, 
14, 2e rov Ewod AjWerar) ; and in this sense he proceeds 
from them both, or is sent by them both. This may 
be expressed more literally as follows: The great work 
of converting, sanctifying, and saving men, which the 
Father commenced through the Son, will be carried on 
by the Father and Son, through the Holy Spirit. 

“The objectors to this doctrine frequently say that the 
imaginative Orientalists were accustomed to represent 
many things as personal subjects, and to introduce them 
as speaking and acting, which, however, they themselves 
did not consider as persons, and did not intend to have 
so considered by others; and to this Oriental usage 
they think that Christ and his apostles might here, as 
in other cases, have conformed. But, whenever Christ 
and his apostles spoke in figurative language, they al- 
ways showed, by the explanations which they gave, 
that they did not intend to be understood literally. But 
they have given no such explanation of the language 
which they employ with regard to the Holy Spirit. We 
therefore fairly conclude that they intended that their 
language should be understood literally, otherwise they 
would have led their readers and hearers into error, and 
the more so as they well knew that their readers and 
hearers were accustomed to personifications” (Knapp, 
Theology, § 39). 

The scriptural argument is thus logically developed 
by Watson. “1. The mode of the subsistence of the 
Holy Spirit in the sacred Trinity proves his personality. 
He proceeds from the Father and the Son, and cannot, 
therefore, be either. To say that an attribute proceeds 
and comes forth would be a gross absurdity. 2. Many 
passages of Scripture would be wholly unintelligible, 
and even absurd, unless the Holy Ghost is allowed to 
be a person, For as those who take the phrase as as- 
cribing no more than a figurative personality to an at- 
tribute, make that attribute to be the energy or power 
of God, they reduce such passages as the following to 
utter unmeaningness: ‘God anointed Jesus with the 
Holy Ghost and with power;’ that is, with the power 
of God and with power. ‘That ye may abound in hope 
through the power of the Holy Ghost ;’ that is, through 
the power of power. ‘In demonstration of the Spirit 


| and of power;’ that is, in demonstration of power and 


of power. 3. Personification of any kind is, in some 
passages in which the Holy Ghost is spoken of, impos- 
sible. The reality which this figure of speech is said to 
present to us is either some of the attributes of God, or 
else the doctrine of the Gospel. Let this theory, then, 
be tried upon the following passages: ‘He shali not 
speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
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shall he speak.’ What attribute of God can here be 
personified? And if the doctrine of the Gospel be ar- 
rayed with personal attributes, where is there an in- 
stance of so monstrous a prosopopeeia as this passage 
would exhibit? the doctrine of the Gospel not speaking 
‘of himself,’ but speaking ‘whatsoever he shall hear! 
‘The Spirit maketh intercession for us.’ What attri- 
bute is capable of interceding, or how can the doctrine 
of the Gospel intercede? Personification, too, is the 
language of poetry, and takes place naturally only in 
excited and elevated discourse; but if the Holy Spirit 
be a personification, we find it in the ordinary and cool 
strain of mere narration and argumentative discourse in 
the New Testament, and in the most incidental conver- 
sations. ‘Haye ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed? We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.’ How impossible is it here 
to extort, by any process whatever, even the shadow of 
a personification of either any attribute of God, or of the 
doctrine of the Gospel! So again: ‘The Spirit said 
unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot.’ 
Could it be any attribute of God which said this, or 
could it be the doctrine of the Gospel? Finally, that 
the Holy Ghost is a person, and not an attribute, is 
proved by the use of masculine pronouns and relatives 
in the Greek of the New Testament, in connection with 
the neuter noun Ivedpa, Spirit, and also by many dis- 


tinct personal acts being ascribed to him, as ‘to come,’- 


‘to go,’ ‘to be sent, ‘to teach,’ ‘to guide,’ ‘to comfort,’ 
“to make intercession,’ ‘to bear witness,’ ‘to give gifts,’ 
‘dividing them to every man as he will, ‘to be vexed,’ 
‘orieved,’ and ‘quenched.’ These cannot be applied to 
the mere fiction of a person, and they therefore estab- 
lish the Spirit’s true personality” (Watson, Theological 
Institutes, i, 637 sq.). 

IIL. Divintry of the Holy Spirit—1. The same argu- 
ments that prove the personality of the Holy Ghost, go 
also, to a certain extent, to establish his divinity. The 
direct scriptural argument may be thus summed up: (a.) 
Names proper only to the Most High God are ascribed 
to him; as Jehovah (Acts xxviii, 25, with Isa. vi, 9; and 
Heb. iii, 7, 9, with Exod. xvii,7; Jer. xxxi, 31,34; Heb. 
x, 15, 16), God (Acts v, 3,4), Lord (2 Cor. iii, 17, 19). 
“The Lord, the Spirit.” (b.) Attributes proper only to 
the Most High God are ascribed to him; as omniscience 
(1 Cor, ii, 10 11; Isa. xl, 13, 14), omnipresence (Psa. 
exxxix, 7; Eph. ii, 17, 18; Rom. viii, 26, 27), omnipo- 
tence (Luke i, 35), eternity (Heb. ix, 14). (e.) Divine 
works are evidently ascribed to him (Gen. ii, 2; Job 
xxvi, 13; Psa, xxxii, 6; civ, 30). (d.) Worship, proper 
only to God, is required and ascribed to him (Isa. vi, 3; 
Acts xxviii, 25; Rom. ix, 1;.Rev. i, 4; 2 Cor, xiii, 14; 
Matt. xxviii, 19). 

2. The argument for the personal divinity of the Spir- 
it is developed by Watson as follows: (1.) “The first 
argument may be drawn from the frequent association, 
in Scripture, of a Person under that appellation with 
two other Persons, one of whom, the Father, is by all 
acknowledged to be divine; and the ascription to each 
of them, or to the three in union, of the same acts, titles, 
and authority, with worship of the same kind, and, for 
any distinction that is made, of an equal degree. The 
manifestation of the existence and divinity of the Holy 
Spirit may be expected in the law and the prophets, 
and is, in fact, to be traced there with certainty. The 
Spirit is represented as an agent in creation, ‘moving 
upon the face of the waters; and it forms no objection 
to the argument that creation is ascribed to the Father, 
and also to the Son, but is a great confirmation of it. 
That creation should be effected by all the three Persons 
of the Godhead, though acting in different respects, yet 
so that each should be a Creator, and, therefore, both a 
Person and a divine Person, can be explained only by 
their unity in one essence. On every other hypothesis 
this scriptural fact is disallowed, and therefore no other 
hypothesis can be true. If the Spirit of God be a mere 
influence, then he is not a Creator, distinct from the Fa- 
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ther and the Son, because he is not a Person; but this 
is refuted both by the passage just quoted, and “by Psa. 
xxxiii, 6: ‘By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the breath (Hebrew, 
Spirit) of his mouth,’ This is farther confirmed by Job 
xxxiii, 4: ‘The Spirit of God hath made me, and the 
breath of the Almighty hath given me life ;’ where the 
second clause is obviously exegetic of the former: and 
the whole text proves that, in the patriarchal age, the 
followers of the true religion ascribed creation to the 
Spirit as well as to the Father, and that one of his ap- 
pellations was ‘the Breath of the Almighty.’ Did such 
passages stand alone, there might, indeed, be some plau- 
sibility in the criticism which resolves them into a per- 
sonification; but, connected as they are with the whole 
body of evidence, as to the concurring doctrine of both 
Testaments, they are inexpugnable. Again: If the per- 
sonality of the Son and the Spirit be allowed, and yet it 
is contended that they were but instruments in creation, 
through whom the creative power of another operated, 
but which creative power was not possessed by them ; 
on this hypothesis, too, neither the Spirit nor the Son 
can be said to create, any more than Moses created the 
serpent into which his rod was turned, and the Scrip- 
tures are again contradicted. To this association of the 
three Persons in creative acts may be added a like asso- 
ciation in acts of preservation, which has been well call- 
ed a continued creation, and by that term is expressed in 
the following passage: ‘These wait all upon thee, that 
thou mayest give them their meat in due season. Thou 
hidest thy face, they are troubled; thou takest away 
their breath, they die, and return to dust: thou sendest 
forth thy Spirit, they are created; and thou renewest 
the face of the earth’ (Psa. civ, 27-30). It is not surely 
here meant that the Spirit by which’ the generations of 
animals are perpetuated is wind; and if he be called an 
attribute, wisdom, power, or both united, where do we 
read of such attributes being ‘sent,’ ‘sent forth from 
God, ‘sent forth from’ God to ‘create and renew the 
face of the earth ?” 

(2.) “The next association of the three Persons we 
find in the zrspzration of the prophets: ‘God spake unto 
our fathers by the prophets,’ says Paul (Heb, i, 1). Pe- 
ter declares that these ‘holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i, 21); and also 
that it was ‘the Spirit of Christ which was in them’ (1 
Pet. i, 11). We may defy any Socinian to interpret 
these three passages by making the Spirit an influence 
or attribute, and thereby reducing the term Holy Ghost 
into a figure of speech. ‘God, in the first passage, is 
unquestionably God the Father; and the ‘holy men of 
God, the prophets, would then, according to this view, 
be moved by the influence of the Father; but the influ- 
ence, according to the third passage, which was the 
source of their inspiration, was the Spirit or the dnflu- 
ence of ‘Christ.’ Thus the passages contradict each oth- 
er. Allow the Trinity in unity, and you have no diffi- 
culty in calling the Spirit, the Spirit of the Father, and 
the Spirit of the Son, or the Spirit of either; but if the 
Spirit be an influence, that influence cannot be the in- 
fluence of two persons, one of them God and the other 
a creature. Even if they allowed the pre-existence of 
Christ, with Arians, these passages are inexplicable by 
the Socinians ; but, denying his pre-existence, they have 
no subterfuge but to interpret ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ the 
spirit which prophesied of Christ, which is a purely gra- 
tuitous paraphrase; or ‘the spirit of an anointed one, or 
prophet :’ that is, the prophet’s own spirit, which is just 
as gratuitous and as unsupported by any parallel as the 
former. If, however, the Holy Ghost be the Spirit of 
the Father and of the Son, united in one essence, the 
passages are easily harmonized. In conjunction with 
the Father and the Son, he is the source of that. pro- 
phetic inspiration under which the prophets spoke and 
acted. So the same Spirit which raised Christ from 
the dead is said by Peter to have preached by Noah 
while the ark was preparing, in allusion to the passage 
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with man. This, we may observe, affords an eminent 
proof that the writers of the New Testament understood 
the phrase ‘the Spirit of God,’ as it occurs in the Old 
Testament, personally. For, whatever may be the full 
meaning of that difficult passage in Peter, Christ is 
clearly declared to have preached by the Spirit in the 
days of Noah; that is, he, by the Spirit, inspired Noah 
to preach. If, then, the apostles understood that the 
Holy Ghost was a Person, a point which will presently 
be established, we have, in the text just quoted from 
the book of Genesis, a key to the meaning of those texts 
in the Old Testament where the phrases ‘My Spirit,’ 
‘the Spirit of God, and ‘the Spirit of the Lord’ occur, 
and inspired authority is thus afforded us to interpret 
them as of a Person; and if of a Person, the very effort 
made by Socinians to deny his personality itself indi- 
cates that that Person must, from the lofty titles and 
works ascribed to him, be inevitably divine. Such 
phrases occur in many passages of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; but in the following the Spirit is also eminently 
distinguished from two other Persons: ‘And now the 
Lord God, and his Spirit, hath sent me’ (Isa. xviii, 16) « 
or, rendered better, ‘hath sent me and his Spirit, both 
terms being in the accusative case. ‘Seek ye out of the 
book of the Lord, and read; for my mouth it hath com- 
manded, and his Spirit it hath gathered them’ (Isa. 
xxxiy, 16). ‘I am with you, saith the Lord of hosts, 
according to the word that I covenanted with you when 
ye came out of Egypt, so my Spirit remaineth among 
you: fear ye not. For thus saith the Lord of hosts, I 
will shake all nations, and the Desire of all nations shall 
come’ (Hag. ii, 4-7). Here, also, the Spirit of the Lord 
is seen collocated with the Lord of hosts and the Desire 
of all nations, who is the Messiah [according to the usu- 
al interpretation ]. 

(3.) “Three Persons, and three only, are associated 
also, both in the Old and New Testament, as objects of 
supreme worship, and form the one divine ‘name.’ Thus 
the fact that, in the vision of Isaiah, the Lord of hosts, 
who spake unto the prophet, is, in Acts xxviii, 25, said 
to be the Holy Ghost, while John declares that the glo- 
ry which Isaiah saw was the glory of Christ, proves in- 
disputably that each of the three Persons bears this au- 
gust appellation; it gives also the reason for the three- 
fold repetition, ‘Holy, holy, holy! and it exhibits the 
prophet and the yery seraphs in deep and awful adora- 
tion before the Triune Lord of hosts. Both the prophet 
and the seraphim were, therefore, worshippers of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Son, at the very time and by the 
very acts in which they worshipped the Father.” 

3. In the Apostolical Benediction, “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all, Amen,” the 
Holy Ghost is acknowledged, equally with the Father 
and the Son, “to be the source of the highest spiritual 
blessings; while the benediction is, from its specific 
character, to be regarded as an act of prayer to each of 
the three Persons, and therefore is at once an acknowl- 
edgment of the divinity and personality of each. The 
same remark applies to Rev.i, 4,5: ‘Grace be unto you, 
and peace, from him which was, and which is, and which 
is to come; and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne’ (an emblematical reference, probably, to the 
golden branch with its seven lamps), ‘and from Jesus 
Christ” The style of this book sufficiently accounts for 
the Holy Spirit being called ‘the seven spirits ;’ but no 
created spirit or company of created spirits is ever spo- 
ken of under that appellation; and the place assigned 
to the seven spirits, between the mention of the Father 
and the Son, indicates with certainty that one of the 
sacred Three, so eminent, and so exclusively eminent in 
both dispensations, is intended. 

4. “The form of baptism next presents itself with 
demonstrative evidence on the two points before us, the 
personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit. It is the 
form of covenant by which the sacred Three become 
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Spirit shall not always strive (contend, debate) | our one or only God, and we become his people: ‘Go 
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ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ In what manner is this text to be disposed of 
if the personality of the Holy Ghost is denied? Is 
the form of baptism to be so understood as to imply 
that baptism is in the name of one God, one creature, 
and one attribute? The grossness of this absurdity re- 
futes it, and proves that here, at least, there can be no 
personification, If all the Three, therefore, are persons, 
are we to have baptism in the name of oné God and two 
creatures? This would be too near an approach to 
idolatry, or, rather, it would be idolatry itself; for, con- 
sidering baptism as an act of dedication to God, the ac- 
ceptance of God as our God, on our part, and the renun- 
ciation of all other deities and all other religions, what 
could a heathen convert conceive of the two creatures 
so distinguished from all other creatures in heaven and 
in earth, and so associated with God himself as to form 
together the one.name, to which, by that act, he was 
devoted, and which he was henceforward to profess and 
honor, but that they were equally divine, unless special 
care was taken to instruct him that but one of the Three 
was God, and the two others but creatures? But of 
this care, of this cautionary instruction, though so obyi- 
ously necessary upon this theory, no single instance can 
be given in all the writings of the apostles.” 

5. A further argument is derived from the fact that 
the Spirit is “the subject of blasphemy: ‘The blasphe- 
my against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 


men’ (Matt. xii, 31). This blasphemy consisted in as- . 


eribing his miraculous works to Satan; and that he is 
capable of being blasphemed proves him to be as much 
a person as the Son; and it proves him to be divine, 
because it shows that he may be sinned against, and so 
sinned against that the blasphemer shall not be forgiven. 
A person he must be, or he could not be blasphemed: a 
divine person he must be to constitute this blasphemy 
a sin against him in the proper sense, and of so malig- 
nant a kind as to place it beyond the reach of mercy. 
He is called God: ‘Why hath Satan filled thine heart 
to lie unto the Holy Ghost? Why hast thou conceived 
this in thine heart? Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God’ (Acts y, 38, 4). Ananias is said to have lied 
particularly ‘unto the Holy Ghost,’ because the apostles 
were under his special direction in establishing the tem- 
porary regulation among Christians that they should 
have all things in common: the detection of the crime 
itself was a demonstration of the divinity of the Spirit, 
because it showed his omniscience, his knowledge of the 
most secret acts” (Watson, Theol. Institutes, i, 629 sq.). 
See, besides the works already cited, Hawker, Ser- 
mons on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost (Lond. 1794, 8vo); 
Owen, Discourses on the Spirit ; Pye Smith, On the Holy 
Ghost (Lond. 1831, 8yo) ; Christian Review, xvii, 515 (on 
the personality of the Spirit) ; Neander, History of Dog- 
mas, i, 171, 303; Neander, Ch. History, vol. i, ii; Kahnis, 
Die Lehre vom Heil. Geiste (Leipsic, 1847, 8vo) ; Dewar, 
Personality, Divinity, ete., of the Holy Ghost (London, 
1848, 8vo); Fritzsche, De Spiritu Suncto (Halle, 1840) ; 
Biichsenschiitz, Doctrine de 1 Esprit de Diew (Strasburg, 
1840); Hase, Kvangel. Dogmatik, § 175; Guyse, God- 
head of the Holy Spirit (London, 1790, 12mo) ; Pierce, 
Divinity and Personality of the Spirit (London, 1805, 
12mo) ; Heber, Personality and Office of the Spirit 
(Bampton Lecture, 1816); Ffoulkes, Divis. in Christen- 
dom, i, 70, 101 sq.; Bickersteth, Christ. Stud. Assist. p. 
453; Bull, Trinity, i, 185 sq.; ii, 470 sq.: Wilson, A post. 
Fathers; Baur, Dogmengesch. vol.i, ii; Monsell, Redemp- 
tion, p. 156 sq.; Waterland, Works, vol. vi; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. vol. i; Milman, Latin Christ. i, 98; Burnet, 
Articles of the Christian Faith, see Index; Walcott, Sa- 
cred Archeol. p. 312; Wesley, Works, i, 34 sq.; Leidner, 
Philosophy, p. 99; Stillingfleet, Works, vol. i; Smeaton, 
Atonement, p. 293, 296; Bethune, Lect. on Catechism, vol. 
ii, see Index; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doct. 1, 125, 258, 262, 
458; Stud. u. Krit. 1856, ii, 298; 1867, vol. ii; Mercers- 
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burg Rev. Jan. 1867, p. 464; Bib. Sac. 1863, p. 600, 877; 
1864, p. 119; Am. Presb. Rev. April, 1863, p. 336; Chr. 
Rev. xv, 115; April, 1852, art. iv; Bullet. Theol. ly 1868; 
Christian Observer, vol. xx; Lond. Quart. Review, April, 
1867, lxiii, 257; Ev. Ch. Reg. vol. i; Brit. and For, Ev. 
Review, April, 1869; Congreg. Quart. July, 1869 ; Baptist 
Quart, Oct. 1869, p. 498; Christ. Remembr. July, 1853. 
See MACEDONIANS; TRINITY; SOCINIANISM, 

HOLY GHOST, BLAsPpHEMY AGAINST THE. 
BLASPHEMY. 

Holy Ghost, Orders of. 1. Order of the Holy 
Ghost di Sassia (Order of the Holy Ghost de Montpel- 
lier), established in 1178 by Guido of Montpellier, ac- 
cording to the rule of St. Augustine for hospital knights, 
In 1204 the order obtained the Hospital di Sassia, in 
Rome, in which the superior of the order took his seat 
as grand master. Henceforth the members of the order 
were divided into hospital knights, with simple, and 
into regular canons, with solemn vows. Pius II abol- 
ished the knights in 1459 in Italy, but in France they 
survived. Having been restored in 1693, the order was 
divided into the degrees of Knights of Justice and 
Grace, Serving Brothers and Oblates, and in 1700 was 
changed into regular canons, who still exist. At an 
early period in the history of the order a female branch 


See 


Regular Canon of the Order of 
the Holy Ghost. 


Nun of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost. 


was established. 2. Sisters of the Holy Ghost of Polig- 
ny, established in 1212, and still continuing in France, a 
branch of the Whzte Sisters. 8, Hospitallers (brothers 
and sisters) of the Holy Ghost in France, established in 
1254 as a secular association, and connected with the 
Order of the Holy Ghost di Sassia. The sisters, on ac- 
count of their dress commonly called the White Sisters, 
are still numerous; they are devoted to the nursing of 
the sick and the poor, and to the education of young 
girls, 4. Canons of the Holy Ghost, probably founded in 
Lorraine by Jean Herbert, and confirmed in 1588 by 
Sixtus V, are devoted to instruction. 5. The Society 
of Missionary Priests of the Holy Ghost was founded in 
1700 by abbé Desplaces and Vincent le Barbier for mis- 
sions, seminaries, and the nursing of the sick; newly 
established in 1805; still exists, and is active in the for- 
eign missionary fields of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Holy Grass (Hierochloa borealis), a grass about a 
foot high, of a brownish lossy lax panicle, found in the 
northern parts of Europe, has a sweet smell like that of 
vernal grass. In Iceland, where it is plentiful, it is used 
for scenting apartments and clothes. In some coun- 
tries it is strewed on the floors of places of worship on 
holy-days, whence its name, a 


Holy Handkerchief. “It is said that one of the 
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women! who followed Jesus to the crucifixion lent him 
her handkerchief to wipe the sweat and blood from his 
face, and that the impress of his features remained upon 
it. Of course, St. Veronica (q. vy.) very carefully pre- 
served the cloth, and it is now at Rome. Jesus, accord 
ing to tradition, sent another handkerchief to Agbarus 
(q. v.), king of Edessa, who had requested a portrait of 
him. Veronica is only a mythical personage, the name 
being a hybrid compound signifying ‘true image,’ ”— 
Eadie, Eccles. Dict. p. 308. See Curist, IMAGES OF, 

Holy of Holies. See Tasernacte; TEMPLE, 

Holy, Holy, Hcly. See Trisacion. 

Holy Hours. See Hours, Hoty. 


Holy Innocents, a festival in commemoration of 
the slaughter of infant martyrs (at Bethlehem, Matt. ii, 
16), of which the Greek menology and Ethiopic liturgy 
give the number at 40,000, is alluded to by the early 
Christian fathers, especially Irenzeus and Cyprian, Ori- 
gen and Augustine, as of memorial observance. In the 
4th century, Prudentius celebrates it in the hymn “All 
hail, ye infant Martyr-Flowers,” and, in connection with 
the Epiphany, also Fulgentius, in his homilies for the 
day. St. Bernard also aliudes to them: “Stephen was a 
martyr before men, John before angels, but these before 
God, confessing Christ by dying, not by speech, and 
their merit is known only to God.” ‘Violet was used on 
this day in memory of the sorrow of their mothers, and 
the Te Deum, Alleluia, and doxologies were forbidden. 
In England, at Norton (Worcestershire), “a mufiled peal 
is rung to commemorate the slaughter, and then a peal 
of joy for the escape of the infant Christ; a half-mufiled 
peal is rung at Minety, Maisemore, Leigh-on-Mendip, 
Wick, Rissington, and Pattington.” — Walcott, Sacred 
Archeology, p. 313. See INNOCENTS. 


Holy Land. See PALEsrINE. 


Holy League. I. The name given to an offensive 
and defensive alliance contracted between the party of 
the Guises in France, king Philip II of Spain, the pope, 
the monks, and the French Parliament, in consequence 
of the edict of toleration of May 14,1576. The object of 
the league was the overthrow of the Huguenot party in 
France, and of its chief, king Henry II], whom one of 
the Guises was to succeed on the throne. Duke Henry 
of Guise (surnamed Le Balafré) was the head of the 
league. In order to avoid the danger, Henry joined the 
anti-Protestant movement himself, and was thus led to 
renew the persecutions against the Huguenots. The 
war commenced in 1577, but soon ended by the peace of 
Bergerac. When the duke of Alencon died in 1584, 
leaving Henry of Navarre, a Protestant, heir presump- 
tive to the throne, the league sprung again into exist- 
ence under the influence of the adherents of the Guises, 
the strict Roman Catholic members of the Parliament, 
the fanatical clergy, and the ultra conservative party. 
The states, especially the sixteen: districts of Paris 
(whence the association also took the name of Ligue des 
Seize), took an active part in it. A treaty was finally 
concluded with Spain, and signed at the castle of Join- 
ville Jan. 3, 1585, to prevent the accession of Henry of 
Navarre to the throne. ‘The contracting parties also 
pledged themselves to the total uprooting of Protestant- 
ism in France and the Netherlands, The results of the 
league soon became manifest in the intolerant edict of 
Nemours in 1585, and led in 1587 to the war, known as 
the war of the three Henrys, (See FRANCE, vol. iii, p. 
642.) Henry III having caused Henry of Guise to be 
murdered at Blois in 1588, his brother, the duke of May- 
enne, became chief of the league. Henry III was in 
turn murdered near Paris in 1589, and the war continued 
until the abjuration of Henry IV in 1588. The pope 
having absolved him, the members of the league grad- 
ually joined the royal standard, and the party ceased to 
exist. See Mignet, Hist.de la Ligue (Par. 1829,5 vols.) ; 
Labitte, De la Democratie chez les Prédicateurs de la 
Ligue (Paris, 1841); Riddle, Persec. of Popery, i, 309 sq.; 


’ 
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12mo) ; Ranke, History of Papacy (see Index); Wright, 
Hist, of France, i, 680 sq.; Poujoulat, Nouv, Coll. de Mé- 
moires pour servir aU hist. de France (Paris, 1839, 4to, 1st 
series, iv, 1 sq.); Pierer, Universal-Lewikon, x, 374. See 
Guts, House or; HuGurnors, 

Il. Hoty League or Nuremperc, LicA SANCcTA, 
contracted July 10, 1538, by the emperor Charles V, the 
archbishops of Mayence and Salzburg, dukes William 
and Louis of Bavaria, George of Saxony, Erich and 
Henry of Brunswick, for the defence of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith against the league of Smalcald (q. v.). The 
treaty was concluded for eleven years. The armies of 
‘the contracting parties were to be divided into two parts, 
respectively commanded by duke Louis of Bavaria and 
duke Henry of Brunswick. The truce of April 19, 1539, 
rendered, however, these combinations unnecessary.— 
Leo, Universalgesch. iii, 157 sq.; Hardwick, Church His- 
tory during the Reformation, p. 63 sq.; Kurtz, Ch. Hist. 
JSrom the Reform. p. 83; Pierer, Universal-Lex. x, 374. 


Holy Mortar is the “ mortar used in cementing al- 
tar stones, and made with holy water.”—Eadie, Eccles. 
Cyclop. p. 314. 

Holy Mother. See Mary, Vircin. 

Holy Mountain. See Hermon; Srnat; Zon. 


Holy Night, the night before Holy Day, is the 
first Sunday in Lent. “ By Theodulph’s Chapters, the 
previous week was employed in shriving penitents,”’— 
Walcott, Sacred Archeology, p. 313. 


Holy Office. See Ministry; Ixquisition. 
Holy of Holies. See TApernActe; TEMPLE. 


Holy Oil, a name applied in the 4th century to oil 
brought to Europe from Jerusalem. “It was carried in 
cotton within little phials, and distributed to the faith- 
ful at a time when relics were sparingly distributed.” In 
Gregory of Tours’s time, oil blessed at saints’ tombs was 
very general, and in St. Gregory’s day oil taken from 
lamps which burned before the graves of martyrs in the 
Catacombs was called “ holy oil.” “ Several of these phi- 
als, which Gregory the Great gave to queen Theodolin- 
da, are preserved at Monza.”—Walcott, Sacred A rcheol. 
p- 313, 314. See AMPULLA; CHRISM. 


Holy Orders. See OrprnaTIon. 


Holy Phial or Sainte Ampoule, ORDER oF, 
the name of an old order of knighthood in France, which 
was composed of four persons, of the very first families 
in the province of Champagne, and were styled Barons 
dela Sainte Ampoule, At the coronation of the French 
kings they were hostages to the dean, priors, and chap- 
ter of Rheims until the return of the holy phial in which 
the coronation oil was kept, and which, according to 
the legend, was brought from heaven by the Holy Ghost 
under the form of a dove, and put into the hands of St. 
Remy at the coronation of Clovis, an enormous crowd 
having prevented the messenger from bringing in time 
that which had already been prepared. The knights 
of this order were only knights while the holy phial was 
used at the coronation service. They wore as a badge 
a cross of gold enamelled white, cantoned with four 
fleur-de-lis, and on the cross a dove descending with a 
phial in its beak, and a right hand receiving it.—Cham- 
bers, Cyclop. v, 393. 

Holy Place. See TABERNACLE; TEMPLE. 


Holy Places. See Hesron; JERUSALEM; MEc- 
CA; PALESTINE, etc. : 

Holy Rood (rode or rod), “the name of the cross 
so often erected in churches.”—Eadie, Eccles. Dict. p. 
312. See Cross; Roop. 

Holy-Rood Day, a festival on the 14th of Sep- 
tember to commemorate in churches the Exaltation of 
the Cross; the Invention or Finding of the Holy Cross 
being celebrated on the 3d of May.—Walcott, Sac. Ar- 
cheol. p. 314; Eadie, Eccl. Dict. p. 812. See Cross. 
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HOLY WATER 


Holy Saturday. In some churches the Saturday 
before Easter is so called. See Hoty WEEK. 


Holy Scripture. See Scrrerure, HOLy, 
Holy Sepulchre. See Serutcure or Curist. 


Holy Sepulchre, Orders of. 1. A religious 
order in the Roman Catholic Church according to the 
rule of St, Augustine, founded in 1114 by the archdeacon 
(subsequently patriarch of Jerusalem) Arnold; accord- 
ing to others, it was founded in 1099 by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, It embraced regular canons and canonesses, 
was at one time established all through Europe, and re- 
ceived a new rule under Urban VIII. The canons be- 
came extinct soon after the renewal of their rule, but 
the canonesses still have a number of houses in France, 
Germany (Baden), and the Netherlands, and, living in 
strict seclusion, occupy themselves with the instruction 
and education of young girls. 2. The Order of Knights 
of the Holy Sepulchre in England, established in 1174; 
extinct since the 16th century. The knights were 
obliged to guard, at least during two years, the Holy 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem, 3. Knights of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, an. order founded very likely by pope Alexander 
VI to guard the Holy Sepulchre, and at the same time to 
afford relief and protection to pilgrims to the Holy Land. 
Originally the pope was the grand master of the order, 
but he finally ceded this right to the “ guardian father of 
the Holy Sepulchre.” The knights must be, according to 
the rules of the order, of noble descent, hear mass daily, 
fight, live, and die for the Roman Catholic faith, etc. 
But they enjoyed also extraordinary privileges, as ex- 
emption from taxation, permission to marry, possession 
of Church property, ete. When Jerusalem was recap- 
tured by the Turks, the knights of the Holy Sepulchre 
went to Perugia, in Italy. “After a temporary union 
with the Hospitallers, the order was reconstructed in 
1814 both in France and in Poland, and is still in exist- 
ence within a very small circle of knights elected by 
the guardian father from the most respectable pilgrims 
who come to Jerusalem.” : 

Holy Spear (ayia \éyyx7), as it is called in the 
Greek Church, is a kind of spear with a long handle, 
ending in a cross, “with which the altar-bread, called 
sphragis or holy lamb, is cut out from the loaf for con 
secration by the priest, with a solemn form in the litur- 
gy of Chrysostom founded on Isa. liti, 78; John xix, 
34,”._Walcott, Sacred Archeol. p. 314. 

Holy Spirit. See Spirit, Work or THE; Hory 
Guost; PARACLETE; WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 

Holy Synod is the title in the Greek Church of 
the highest governing body. 

Holy Table, as it is called in some churches, is the 
table on which are placed the bread and wine, the ap- 


| pointed emblems of the Saviour's death, See ALTAR. 


Holy Thursday (called also Macnpy THurspaAyY, 
from mandatum [commandment], the first word with 
which the Church services of the day begin), a day 
observed in some churches in commemoration of our 
Lord’s ascension. In the Roman Calendar it is the thir- 
ty-ninth day after Easter Sunday. See ASCENSION 
Day; Hory WEEK. 

Holy Union. See Hory Leacve. 

Holy Wars. See CrusapEs. 

Holy Water, in the Romish, as also in the Greek, 
Russian, and Oriental churches, denotes water blessed by 
a priest or bishop for certain religious uses. The theory 
of its first introduction seems to have been that water 
is a fitting symbol of purity, and accordingly, in most of 
the ancient religions, the use of lustral or purifying wa- 
ter not only formed part of the public worship, but also 
entered largely into the personal acts of sanctification 
prescribed to individuals. The Jewish law also pre- 
scribed this, and it was a practice held in common by 
many Pagan nations (compare Riddle, Ch rist. Ant.p.725). 
The sprinkling of the hands and face with water before 
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HOLY-WATER SPRINKLER 


entering the sanctuary, still generally observed by the ad- 
herents to that Jaw, was retained, or, no doubt, may have 
given rise to its adoption by the early Christian Church, 
But its use was certainly for a very different purpose. 
Thus bishop Marcellus ordered Equitius, his deacon, to 
sprinkle holy water, hallowed by him, in houses and 
churches, to exorcise devils, which is said to have been 
done also by pope Alexander I, “Joseph, the convert- 
ed Jew, Epiphanius says, used consecrated water in ex- 
orcism. Holy water was used in all benedictions of 
palm and olive branches, vestments, corporals, candles, 
houses, herds, fields, and in private houses. By the can- 
on law it is mingled with salt. The Council of Nantes 
ordered the priest before mass to sprinkle the church 
court and close, offering prayers for the departed, and to 
give water to all who asked it for their houses, food, cat- 
tle, fodder, fields, and vineyards. By the Capitulars of 
Charlemagne, Louis, and Lothaire, on Easter and Whit- 
sun eves all the faithful might take, for purposes of as- 
persion in their houses, consecrated water before its ad- 
mixture with chrism (q.v.). In monasteries, a novice 
carried the holy water before the cross in procession” 
(Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p. 314). In the Romish Church 
of to-day holy water is directed to be made of pure 
spring water, with the admixture of a little consecrated 
salt. This water (generally placed at the entrance of 
places of worship, and sanctified by a solemn benedic- 
tion, prescribed in the diocesan ritual) the Romanist has 
come to look upon with the most superstitious regard, 
and it is used not merely for the sprinkling of persons 
on entering and leaving the church, but also in sprink- 
ling books, bells, etc., and it is frequently taken to their 
homes, as having some peculiar virtue. Its use has thus 
become nothing more than a charm, In the Greek 
Church, holy water is usually consecrated by the bishop 
or his vicar-general on the eve of the Epiphany. No salt 
is employed, and they regard the use of it by the Latins 
as a grievous and unauthorized corruption. The Greeks 
perform the ceremony on January 6, the day on which 
they believe that Christ was baptized by John, and twice 
a year it is usual to drink a portion, viz. at the end of 
the midnight mass of Christmas and on the feast of 
Epiphany. Inthe Armenian Church, holy water is con- 
secrated by plunging a cross into it on the day of the 
Epiphany, after which it is distributed among the con- 
gregation, who take it to their homes. The offerings 
made on this occasion form a considerable portion of the 
emoluments of the Armenian priesthood. On the prac- 
tice of using water for baptism, see BAprtsm, vol. i, p. 
650.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. vill, ch. ili, § 67; Eadie, 
Eccl. Cyclop. p. 313, 658, 659; Coleman, Anc. Christian- 
ity, p. 869, 395; Chambers, Cyclop. v, 394. For mono- 
graphs, see Volbeding, Index Program. p. 142. 


Holy-water Sprinkler, “the aspergill, a brush 
for scattering holy water. A horrible Tudor mace, with 
radiating spikes, was called the morning star, or sprin- 
kler.”—Waleott, Sacred Archeology, p. 314. 


Holy-water Stock (i.e. pillar) or Stoup (i. e. 
bucket). A station- 
ary stone basin (any 
porous substance 
which could suck it 
up was to be care- 
fully avoided) for 
holy water, placed at 
the entrance of the 
house of worship, 
called by the French 
bénitier. Pope Leo 
III erected one at 
Ostia. “The stoup 
is found in all peri- 
2 : ods of architecture, 
formed in the wall, set on a pillar, or in the porch, or 
standing on a pedestal.” The vessel used by the Tem- 
ple priests was a brazen layer (see Isa. i, 16; li, 2; Exod. 
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xxx, 20; 2 Cor. vii, 1; Psa. li, 2, 7).—Waleott, Sac. Ar-_ 
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cheology, p. 314 sq. 

Holy-water Vat (French, bénitier ; Latin, situla, 
vas), a vessel in which the holy water was carried about, 
and which, according to Micrologus, was first consecra- 
ted by pope Alexander V, as Cranmer says, to “put us 
in remembrance of our baptism, and the blood of Christ 
for our redemption, sprinkled on the cross.” Eadie says 
“this vessel was termed ama or amula. Du Cange rec- 
ognises aspersol, aspergillum, and aspersorium as the 
vessels from which the priests sprinkled the water, and 
guadalerium as that which contained it. The first three 
are plainly the same as the zepippavrnpwoy of pagan- 
ism.” “The fixed holy-water stoup (q.v.) was used by 
those who came too late into church to receive the as- 
persion by the sprinkler and water carried in the port- 
able vat, which in the churches of the West represented 
the bodily ablution made by the Oriental Christians.”— 


Walcott, Sacred Archeology, p. 315; Eadie, Lecles. Dic- 


tionary, p. 313. 

Holy Week, the last week of Lent (q. v.), i. e. the 
week before Easter, and specially devoted to commem- 
orating the sufferings and death of Christ. In Eng- 
lish use, it is also called Passion Week (a name appro- 
priated, in Roman use, to the week before Palm Sun- 
day). This institution is of very early origin, and was 
“formerly called the ‘Great Week,’ and in medizval 
times the ‘ Authentic,’ with the same meaning; in Ger- 
many and Denmark, the popular title is ‘Still Week,’ in 
allusion to the holy quiet and abstraction from labor 
during its continuance.” In the Roman Catholic Church, 
the special characteristics of the celebration of the Holy 
Week are increased solemnity and gloom, penitential 
rigor, and mourning. If any of the ordinary Church 
festivals fall therein, they are transferred till after Easter. 
All instrumental music is suspended in the churches, the 
altars are stripped of their ornaments, the pictures and 
statues are veiled from public sight, manual labor is vol- 
untarily suspended, the rigor of fasting is redoubled, and 
alms-deeds and other works of mercy ard sedulously en- 
joined and practised. The days specially solemnized 
are Palm Sunday, Spy Wednesday, Holy (or Maundy) 
Thursday, Good Friday (q. v.), Holy Saturday. Holy 
Thursday (q. v.), in the Roman Catholic Church, is spe- 
cially designed as a commemoration of the Last Supper, 
and of the institution of the Eucharist. Besides these 
services, there are still others annexed to the day, as the 
solemn consecration of the oil or chrism (q. v.) used in 
baptism, confirmation, orders, and extreme unction, the 
washing of pilgrims’ feet, and the chanting of the Tene- 
bre (darkness), consisting of the matins and lauds for 
the following mornings, which it is customary to recite 
atnight. “During the service, a large candlestick, sup- 
porting fifteen lights, arranged in the form of a triangle, 
which denote Christ and the prophets who predicted 
his coming, stands in the sanctuary; the lights are one 
by one extinguished until only the upper one remains, 
which is taken down and placed under the altar until 
the close of the office, and then brought back; this sym- 
bolizes Christ’s burial and resurrection.” On Holy Sat- 
urday follow the solemn-blessing of fire and the water 
of the baptismal font, the baptism of catechumens, and 
the ordination of candidates for the ministry. From 
the fire solemnly blessed on this day is lighted the Pas- 
chal Light, which is regarded as a symbol of Christ 
risen from the dead. This symbolical light is kept burn- 
ing during the reading of the gospel at Mass through- 
out the interval between Easter and Pentecost.—Wet- 
zer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lez. vol. ii, art. Charwoche; Proc- 
ter, Com. Prayer, p. 279 sq.; Guericke, Antiquities, De 
144 sq.; Chambers, Cyclop.v, 394; Waleott, Sacred Ar- 
cheology, p. 315; Appleton, Amer. Cyclop. ix, 240, 241. 
See Passion. 


Holy Wells, sacred springs in Popish countries— 
scenes of pilgrimage and expected miracles. 


Holyoke, Epwarp, a Congregational minister, was 
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‘born in 1690 at Boston. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1705, was elected tutor in 1712, and on April 
25, 1716, was ordained first pastor of the Second Church 
in Marblehead, In 1737 he was elected president of 
Harvard College, and remained in that office until his 
death, June 1, 1769. He published an Answer to White- 
Jield (1744), and a few occasional sermons.— Sprague, 
Annals, i, 293. (G. L. T.) 


- Holzhauser, BarrnotomAus, founder of the or- 
der of Bartholomites (q. v.), was born at Langnau, Switz- 
erland, in 1613, and was brought up to his father’s trade, 
shoemaking. By the exertions of some charitable per- 
sons he was admitted into an establishment for poor 
students at Neuburg, and afterwards studied philosophy 
at Ingolstadt under the Jesuits, Ordained priest in 
1639, he conceived the idea of bringing back the priest- 
hood to the common life of the primitive Church. He 
founded at Tittmoningen an institution intended to show 
the working of his system, and in 1640. founded a pre- 
paratory seminary at Salzburg in connection with it. 
He was successively curate of Tittmoningen, Léggen- 
thal, and Bingen, where he died in 1658. His zeal and 
ascetic practices inclined him to revery and exaltation, 
so that he claimed to have visions; and it is said that, 
having been visited by Charles II, then a fugitive, he 
predicted that a better future awaited him. He wrote, 
Constitutiones cum exercitiis clericorum (Colon. 1662 sq. ; 
approved by the Church of Rome in 1680) :—De humil- 
itate, together with a treatise On the Love of God (May- 
ence, 1663) :—Opusculum visionum variarum. A biog- 
raphy of Holzhauser, and a German translation of his 


. works, were published by Clarus (Ratisbon, 1852); a 


French translation, with a biography, by Gaduel (Paris, 
1861).—Ersch und Gruber, Allg. Encyklopddie ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 14; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
ou. (dN. F-) 

Homage. See Anorarion; Dutta; Free; Wor- 
SHIP. 


Homagium is a term applied in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage to the adoration (q. v.) which the clergy in the 
Roman Catholic Church pay to the pope.—Fuhrmann, 
Handwérterb. d. Relig. und Kirchengesch. ii, 333. 

Ho’mam (Heb. Homam’, 2257, discomyiture ; Sept. 
Ainay, Vulg. Homan), the second named of the two 
sons of Lotan, son of Seir the Horite (1 Chron. i, 39). 
In the parallel passage (Gen. xxxvi, 22) his name is 
written Hemam (Heb. Heymam’, 073713, Sept. Atyay, 
Vulg. Heman). B.C. considerably ante 1964. Homam 
is assumed by Gesenius to be the original form (Tes. p. 
385 a). By Knobel (Genesis, p. 254) the name is com- 
pared with that of el-Homaima, a town now ruined, 
though once important, half way between Petra and Ai- 
lath, on the ancient road at the back of the mountain, 
which the Arabic geographers describe as the native 
place of the Abassides (Robinson, Fes. ii, 572). (See La- 
borde, Journey, p. 207, Ameimeé ; also the Arabic author- 
ities mentioned by Knobel.) 


Hombergk zu Vach, Jonann Friepricn, a 
learned jurist, born at Marburg April 15, 1673, was edu- 
cated at the University of Utrecht. He visited Eng- 
land, remaining for some time in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, and formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Richard Bentley. He died April 20, 1748. In addition 
to works on professional topics, he published, as the re- 
sult of his private study of the New Testament, Parer- 
ga Sacra seu interpretatie succincta et nova quorundam 
textuum Novi Testamenti (Ultraj. 1708, 8vo), and en- 
larged and improved under the title Parerga Sacra 
seu. observationes guedam ad Novum Testamentum (Ul- 
traj. 1712, 4to). The criticisms contained in this work 
were attacked by Elsner, and defended by the author’s 
son, Amilius Ludwig, also a jurist—J. 17. Hombergk zu 
Vach Parerga sacra ab impugnationabus J. Elsneri vin- 
dicata (Marb. 1739, 4to), replied to by a relative of Els- 
ner: Brevem Hombergianarum vindicarum adv. J. Els- 


nerum profligationem (Berlin, 1742, 4to). “ Hombergk 
takes a medium position between the Hebraists and the 
Purists.”—Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 319; Jocher, Gel. Lex. 
li, 1686, 

Homburg, Ernxsr Curisropy, a German hym- 
nologist, was born at Mithla, near Kisenach, in 1605. 
His profession was that of lawyer. In his early years 
he wrote secular verses, but in his riper years he was 
led to turn his thoughts to sacred themes, and the re- 
sults are some very beautiful hymns, of which a few are 
found in the Liturgy and Hymus for the use of the Prot- 
estant Church of the United Brethren (1836), and in 
the Christian Psalmist (1832). The “Man of Sorrows” 
is generally regarded as the best of these. He died 
June 21, 1681.—Miller (Josiah), Owr Hymns, their Au- 
thors and Origin (Lond. 1867, 12mo), p. 82. 


Home, Dayin, a French divine of Scottish birth, 
who flourished towards the close of the 16th and the 
beginning of the 17th century, “was engaged by James 
I to attempt the impracticable task of uniting all the 
Protestant diyines in Europe in one system of religious 


belief.’ The most important of his writings is Apolo- 


gia Basilica, seu Machiavelli Ingenium Examinatum. 
He is also supposed to be the author of two satires agaiust 
the Jesuits, entitled Le Conire Assassin, ou reponse a 
PA pologie des Jesuites (1612, 8vo), and L’assassinat du 
Roi, ou maximes du Viel de la Montagne Vaticane, ete. 
(1617, 8vo).— Nouv. Dict. Hist. i, 271; Gorton, Biogr. 
Dict. vol. ii. 

Home Missions. See Missions. 

Homer (772%, cho'mer, a heap, as in Exod. viii, 14), 
a Hebrew measure of capacity for things dry, containing 
ten baths (Lev. xxvii, 16; Numb. xi, 32; Ezek. xlv, 11, 
13,14). In later writers it is usually termed a cor. See 
MEASURE, 

The le’thek cam, vessel for pouring ; Sept. r(kopoc, 
Vulg. corus dimidius, Eng). Vers. “half a homer”) was a 
measure for grain of half the capacity of the homer or 
cor, as seems probable from the only passage where it 
is mentioned (Hos. iii,3). See Stud. u. Krit. 1846, i, 123. 


Homer, Jonathan, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born October, 1759. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1777, was ordained pastor of the First Church 
in Newton Feb. 13, 1782, resigned in April, 1839, and 
died Aug. 11,1843. Dr. Homer published a Description 
and History of Newton in the Massachusetts Historical 
Collection, vol. v (1798), and a few occasional sermons. 
He also superintended an edition of Teal’s Columbian 
Bible.—Sprague, Annals, ti, 173. 

Homer, William Bradford, a Congregational 
minister, was born in Boston Jan, 31, 1817. He was 
educated at Amherst College, from which he graduated 
in 1836, and immediately entered on a course of theo- 
logical study at Andover. While in the middle year 
of his course he declined the offer of a tutorship in Am- 
herst College. He was ordained pastor of South Ber- 
wick, Me., Noy. 11, 1840, where he died, March 22, 1841. 
The remarkable development of Homer's intellect was 
a matter of great surprise to all of his instructors. 
When only eleven years old he was already thorough- 
ly conversant with the Latin, the modern Greek, and 
French languages. ‘The last two he is said to have 
spoken with fluency. At Andover he closed the exer- 
cises of his class by an essay so scholarly in its bearings 
that he was requested to publish it. An oration of his, 
delivered on leaving the president’s chair of the Porter 
Rhetorical Society of the Theological Seminary, was also 
printed. His “writings” have been published, wath an 
Introductory Essay and a Memoir, by Prof. Edward A. 
Park, of Andover Theological Seminary (2d ed, Boston, 
1849, 8vo). See also the Christian Review (May, 1849), 
—Sprague, Annals, ii. 753 sq. 

Homerites. See Hnryarires. 


Homes or Holmes, Nathaniel, a learned Eng- 
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called by the Greek Church akpowpevot, and by the 


lish divine, was for a time incumbent of the living of 
St. Mary Staining, London, but was ejected for noncon- 
formity in 1662. He died in 1678, His publications, 
now become rare, include The Resurrection Revealed 
(Lond. 1654, fol.; 2d ed. 1833, 8vo) :—The Resurrection 
Revealed raised above Doubts and Difficulties, in ten Ex- 
ercitations (London, 1661, folio) :—A Continuation of the 
Histories of Foreign Martyrs from the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to these Times (in Fox’s Acts and Monuments, 
ed. 1684, iii, 865):— The New World, or the New Re- 
formed Church discovered out of 2 Pet. iii, 13 (London, 
1641, 4to). See Wood, Athene Oxon. ; Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliographica, vol. i; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 873. 

Elomes, William, was born in Ireland in 1663, 
and was ordained in that country in 1692. He emigra- 
ted to America in 1714, and became minister at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass. He died in 1746. Homes pub- 
lished four sermons (1782, 1747, etc.),—Allen’s American 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Homicide. See MAN-sLAYER. 


Homiletics is the science of Christian address. 
The term is derived from dépuAia, converse, which, in 
early Christian usage, signified a religious address; or, 
more directly, from the adjective éuuAnriKcdc, conversa- 
tional, or pertaining to verbal communion. It came 
into permanent use during the 17th century, at a period 
when, under the influence of the scholastic method, the 
principal branches of theology received scientific desig- 
nations derived from the Greek language: e. g. Apolo- 
getics, Dogmatics, Hermeneutics, Polemics. Although 
promptly naturalized on the continent of Europe, the 
term Homiletics was not for a long time generally adopt- 
ed in England. In fact, its present accepted use in the 
English language is largely due to American author- 
ship. In Germany some attempts have been made to 
introduce other terms also derived from the Greek. 
Stier proposed Keryktics, from knové, a herald; and 
Sickel Halieutics, from adtedc, a sisherman; the latter 
being used tropically in the Gospels in application to 
the disciples as “fishers of men.” Both of these terms 
have been regarded as fanciful and undeserving of per- 
petuation, even though limited to missionary preach- 
ing. The term Homiletics is not entirely unexception- 
able, but is retained and employed for lack of a better. 

I. History.—With some authors, especially in Ger- 
many, the use of a scientific term to designate the the- 
ory of preaching has seemed to extenuate, if not to 
suggest, some practical errors in its treatment. Set- 
ting out with the idea of exhibiting a science in a sci- 
entific manner, not a few writers have ignored the 
proper origin and the religious design of preaching. 
They have treated it exclusively from the rhetorical 
and human point of view. They have cumbered it 
with artificial and arbitrary rules, apparently not hay- 
ing conceived of it as an agency specially and divinely 
appointed for the moral renovation of the world. But 
a perverted use of terms was not the origin of mistakes 
on this subject, nor was error in reference to it first de- 
veloped in modern times. Indeed, misconceptions of 
the true design of preaching, as well as of the Christian 
truth it had been appointed to propagate, became com- 
mon at a very early period in the history of the Church, 

1. The true scriptural idea of preaching was corrupted 
in the ancient Church by (1) ritualistic tendencies; (2) 
rhetorical ambition. No sooner had the idea that the 
Christian ministry is a priesthood gained prevalence in 
the Church than preaching became secondary to sacer- 
dotal rites, and the power of the Gospel waned under 
an increasing array of forms and ceremonies. Instead 
of being foremost as the grand agency of Christian prop- 
agandism, it became an appendage to public worship, 
Instead of going forth to find hearers in the market- 
places and by the wayside, preaching began to be re- 
garded as one of the mysteries of the Church from which 
the heathen, and even catechumens of the first degree, 
were excluded. Catechumens of the second degree were 
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Latin audientes, “from their being admitted to hear ser- 
mons and the Scriptures read in the church; but they 
were not allowed to stay during any of the prayers, not 
even during those that were said over the rest of the 
catechumens, or energumens, or penitents; but before 
these began, immediately after the sermon, at the word 
of command then solemnly used—‘ Ne guis audientium ; 
Let none of the hearers be present’—they were to de- 
part the church” (Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. x, ¢. ii, § 3). 

Preaching, having become a ceremony, was next cor- 
rupted by embellishments, and an artificial style adopt- 
ed from the Greek rhetoricians. Exhortations and ser- 
mons of a scriptural character began to be substituted 
by formal orations, and panegyrics upon martyrs and 
confessors subsequently worshipped as saints. Never- 
theless, homilies, or familiar expositions of Scripture, 
were maintained by the ablest of the fathers, and were 
sometimes furnished for the use of clerics incompetent 
to produce original addresses (see Augustine, Doctrina 
Christiana, lib. iv). The 5th century has been called 
the oratorical period of the Church, with reference to 
the distinguished preachers who then flourished, such 
as Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Chry- 
sostom, and Augustine. Two books which have come 
down to us from the last-named fathers are often quoted 
as containing the best specimens of homiletical litera- 
ture that appeared both in the Greek and Latin church- 
es during the long period of a thousand years, if indeed 
they have eyer been excelled in those churches; yet 
neither of these works formally or fully discussed the 
subject of preaching. Chrysostom’s zreoi ‘Ieowovrne, 
being devoted to the subject of the priesthood, only al- 
luded to preaching incidentally ; nevertheless, it embod- 
ied some excellent precepts concerning it, such as may 
be supposed to have governed the studies and the hab- 
its of the writer himself, and by means of which he ob- 
tained his wonderful success. Yet no estimate of Chry- 
sostom (the golden-mouthed) can be accepted as just 
which does not concede to him extraordinary genius 
and transcendent abilities as an orator. Augustine, in 
his Doctrina Christiana, treated the subject of preach- 
ing more fully, and discussed it: more systematically. 
He divided his treatise into four books. Three of them 
are entitled De inveniendo, and treat of invention in a 
broad sense, including the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, These books have not in modern times been 
very highly valued. The fourth relates to expression, 
De proferendo, Although a brief fragment, it has been 
pronounced the best homiletical production that ap- 
peared between the days of Paul and Luther. It has 
been translated into various languages, and its most im- 
portant precepts have often been quoted, and in various 
forms reproduced. The chief intrinsic interest of this 
fragment from the pen of Augustine consists in its show- 
ing the best views of an eminent Christian bishop of the 
4th century, who, after his conversion, made his Roman 
rhetorical education in a high degree subservient to the 
promulgation of Christian truth. Well would it have 
been for the Church of the following centuries had the 
spirit and power of Augustine’s instructions to preachers 
been held in remembrance and kept in practice. But, 
unhappily, even this light became obscured. The Scrip- 
tures of truth having lapsed out of use, ceremonies be- 
came multiplied more and more. The doctrine of 
Christ’s eternal sacrifice for sin haying become corrupt- 
ed by incipient theories of transubstantiation, the pre- 
tended sacrifice of the Mass rose to greater prominence, 
and so far usurped the time of public worship that ser- 
mons and homilies gave place to a diminutive form of 
public religious address called postils, Even the func- 
tion of postillating was chiefly confined to bishops, the 
common clergy not attempting or being allowed to 
preach. As if such a degradation of one of the highest 
offices ever committed to men was not sufficient, preach- 
ing sank still lower by being employed for the promo- 
tion of error under the guise of truth, Medieval preach- 
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ing was largely occupied in eulogizing the Virgin Mary, 
and in exciting reverence for the pictures and images 
of saints. Thus preaching was made to corrupt the 
very religion it was designed to promote, Beyond this, 
it even became the agency of exciting millions of men 
to war and bloodshed. Successive crusades were preach- 
ed by popes and friars, and even the cruel persecutions 
of the Albigenses were stimulated by the preaching of 
vengeance against innocent men, who sought to follow 
Christ in sincerity. For such ends, more than for the 
promulgation of truth, were several orders of preaching 
and mendicant monks established in the 13th century. 
Among these, the Dominicans were the founders and 
principal abettors of the Inquisition, while others, of less 
cruel temper, went about to harangue the masses in the 
interests of papal supremacy, and to promote the sale of 
indulgences. 

2. It was not till medieval superstition had culmina- 
ted in the grossest abuses, and the Reformation had be- 
gun to exert a counter influence, that the Scriptures be- 
gan to be restored to their proper supremacy. From 
that period the original design and true character of 
preaching came to be better comprehended. Much of 
the preaching of the Reformation was indeed contro- 
yersial, but so far as it was founded on the Word of God 
it tended to revive scriptural conceptions of the preach- 
ing office. The diligence of the Protestant reformers 
in promulgating their views made preaching also neces- 
sary to Roman Catholics, among whom, from that time, 
it became more common, and, especially in Protestant 
countries, it was no longer confined to bishops, but en- 
joined upon the clergy of all grades. 

IL. Literature.—The inspired Scriptures, especially 
those of the New Testament, must ever be considered 
the primary and most valuable source of homiletical 
instruction. Patristic literature on this subject, as al- 
ready shown, is meagre and fragmentary. Homiletical 
literature, in following ages, may be classified in four 
principal departments: 1. Treatises on preaching; 2. 
Aids to preaching, so-called ; 3, Sermons, or the products 
of preaching; 4. Biographies of preachers and miscel- 
laneous articles relating to the objects and manner of 
preaching. ‘The first only of these departments will be 
particularly considered in this article. Immediately 
consequent upon the revival of preaching in the 16th 
century, there also occurred a renaissance of homiletical 
productions, which have continued to multiply ever since. 
Prior to the middle of the 17th century there were ex- 
tant some seventy different treatises, “writ particularly 
upon this subject,” chiefly in the Latin language. These 
books were classified by Draudius in his Bzbliotheca 
Classica, under the head of “ Concionatorum instructio,” 
and by Molanus, in his Bibliotheca Materiarum, under 
the head of “Concionandi munus.” To these, bishop 
Wilkins remarks, “may be added those many other dis- 
courses wherein these things have been largely handled 
by the by, though not chiefly intended, in all which 
many learned men have laid down such rules as, accord- 
ing to their several geniuses and observations, seemed 
most useful.” In the enumeration of works referred to, 
no proper distinction was made between the office of 
preacher and pastor. Hence we find enumerated in the 
list the works of Bowls and Hemingius, both entitled 
De Pastore; also that of Hen. Diest, styled De ratione 
studii Theologici. Some of the earlier books on the sub- 
ject of preaching by English authors were written in 
Latin, e. g. that of William Perkins, entitled “Arte of 
Prophecying, or a treatise concerning the sacred and 
onely trve manner & method of preaching. First writ- 
ten in Latin by Mr. William Perkins, and now faithfully 
translated into English (for that it containeth many 
worthy things fit for the knowledge of men of all de- 
grees) by Thomas Tuke. Motto, Nehemiah yiii, 4, 5, 6 
(Cambridge, 1613).” Cotton Mather’s J anductio ad 
Ministerium, written about 1710, in addition to a Latin 
title, had a very formal and sonorous Latin preface. In 
the text of his treatise the learned author makes this 
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remark concerning homiletical literature prior to the 
period in which he wrote: “There is a troop of authors, 
and even an host of God, who have written on the Pas- 
toral care from the days of Gregory down to the days 
of Gilbert ; yea, and since these, every year some to this 
very day. I cannot set you so tedious a task as to read 
a tenth part of what has been offered on the art, and 
the gift, and the method of preaching.” 

In modern times, several different epochs of homilet- 
ical literature may be recognised corresponding to the 
character of preaching at different periods and in differ- 
ent countries. In Germany, the Lutheran reformation 


was characterized by great earnestness and even blunt- - 


ness in the mode of preaching, not only in controversial 
discourses, but even in the proclamation and enforce- 
ment of evangelical truth. Luther wrote no work on 
preaching, but by his example and occasional precepts, 
some of which are recorded in his T’able- Talk, he greatly 
influenced his coadjutors and followers as to their the- 
ory and practice as preachers. The following are some 
of Luther’s characteristic sayings. Portrait of a good 
preacher : “A good preacher should have these virtues 
and qualities: 1, He should be able to teach plainly and 
in order; 2. He should haye a good head; 3. a good 
voice; 4. a good memory; 5. He should know when to 
stop; 6. He should study diligently, and be sure of what 
he means to say; 7. He should be ready to stake body 
and life, goods and glory, on its truth; 8. He should be 
willing to be vexed and criticised by everybody.” A d- 
vices to young preachers: “Tritt frisch auf, thu’s maul 
auf, hér bald auf; i.e. Stand up cheerily, speak up man~ 
fully, leave off speedily. “When you are about to 
preach, speak to God and say, ‘My Lord God, I wish to 
preach to thine honor, to speak of thee, to praise thee, 
and to glorify thy name.’” “ Let all your sermons be of 
the simplest. Look not to the princes, but to the sim- 
ple and unlearned people. We should preach to the lit- 
tle children, for the sake of such as these the office of 
preaching is instituted. Ah! what pains our Lord Christ 
took to teach simply. From vineyards, sheep, and trees 
he drew his similes; anything in order that the multi- 
tudes might understand, embrace, and retain the truth.” 
“Tf we are found true to our calling we shall receive 
honor enough, not, however, in this life, but in the life 
to come.” 

After Luther’s death a réaction occurred, in which 
there was a return to scholastic formulas and other ob- 
jectionable features of the medieval homilies and pos- 
tils. This second period has sometimes been called that 
of the postilists, in allusion as well to Protestants as 
Catholics. In the following period the pietism of Spe- 
ner and Francke promoted a healthful reform in the 
Protestant pulpit of Germany, although the reform was 
to some extent neutralized by the nearly simultaneous 
development of the Wolfian philosophy, which gloried 
more in logical forms than in the power of the cross. 
This philosophy was fascinating to students, and, hay- 
ing gained an ascendency in the universities, it antag- 
onized the plainer and more evangelical mode of preach- 
ing commended by Luther and Francke. 

Mosheim, the Church historian of the middle of the 
18th century, was also a celebrated preacher, and is re- 
garded as having introduced another homiletical epoch 
in Germany. + His style was majestic and oratorical, 
similar to that of Tillotson in England, and Bourdaloue 


in France. By him it was well applied to religious in= 


struction, but after him it greatly degenerated, many 
of his imitators being more noted for the form of sound 
words than for the spirit of vital piety. By degrees, 
preaching declined in its religious power, until sermons 
scarcely aimed at being more than didactic or rhetorical 
entertainments. 

Reinhard, court preacher in Dresden about 1800, not 
only inaugurated a better style of preaching, but illus- 
trated his theory in numerous published sermons (a col- 
lection of his sermons was published at Sulzb. 1831-7, in 
39 vols, 8yo), and also in a series of letters entitled his 
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“ Confessions.” His style was characterized by richness 
of thought, clearness, definiteness, force, and dignity of 
expression. It prevailed both among the rationalists and 
the orthodox to the time of Schleiermacher. The pow- 
er of Schleiermacher as a preacher corresponded to his 
great influence as a theologian, and his example is re- 
garded as having introduced another period in German 
homiletics, although he did not write specially on that 
topic. In the course of his life his own style of preach- 
ing improved, rising from the moralisms with which he 
commenced to a more evangelical tone in subsequent 
years. 

Apart from those who have treated of preaching as a 
branch of practical theology, the more prominent Ger- 
man authors on homiletics during the current century 
have been Schott, Reinhard, Marheinecke, Theremin, 
‘Stier, Lentz, Paniel, Palmer, Ficker, Schweitzer. 

In France the golden age of pulpit oratory occurred 
about the close of the 17th and at the beginning of the 
18th century. It was the age of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, and Fénelon, among the Roman Catholics, 
and of Claude, Superville, and Saurin, among the Prot- 
estants. Fénelon and Claude became representative 
authors of the two churches: the former by his Dia- 
logues on Eloquence, particularly that of the Pulpit; the 
latter by his Lssay on the Composition of a Sermon. 
These valuable contributions to homiletical literature 
are still read with interest, not only in the French, but 
in the English language. Even the former has been 
more appreciated and oftener reprinted by Protestants 
than by Romanists. France, in the 19th century, has 
also produced many examples of great preachers and 
good writers on homiletics. Without attempting to 
enumerate the former, the principal authors are Vétu, 
Martin, Bautain, and Mullois, of the Catholics, and Vi- 
net, Vincent, and Coquerel, of the Protestants. 

In Great Britain, the principal homiletical writers of 
the 18th century were John Edwards, 1705; Dr. Dod- 
dridge, 1751; Fordyce, 1754; and George Campbell, 1775. 

Apart, however, from the influence of any of these 
writers, there arose during that century a-style of Chris- 
tian address destined to have a great influence upon the 
subsequent preaching of English-speaking countries. 
Allusion is made to the reformation that commenced in 
connection with the labors of Wesley, Whitefield, and 
others about 1740. The preaching of these men was 
characterized by a return to scriptural simplicity and 
fervor, and was followed by extensive religious awaken- 
ings, which in due time extended a quickening influ- 
ence to ministers of all the churches. The Wesleyan 
reformation was further characterized by field-preach- 
ing, and by the employment of unordained men as lay 
preachers, who gave evidence of a divine impulse to 
call sinners to repentance. John Wesley, like Luther, 
though he wrote no treatise on preaching, gave numer- 
ous advices and some rules to preachers, which largely 
influenced the practice of those who became associated 
with him, and which did not, as in the case of Luther, 
soon after become obsolete under the influence of for- 
malistic reaction. In the minutes of one of his early 
conferences, Wesley gaye rules for his preachers which 
have been officially perpetuated in Methodist societies 
and churches ever since. These rules pointed out in 
the briefest words the grand objects and essentials of 
preaching, regarding all rhetorical precepts and “small- 
er adyices” as merely auxiliary. ‘ Quest. What is the 
best general method of preaching? Ans. 1. To invite. 
2.To convince. 3, To offer Christ. 4. To build up.” 
Here was the essence of the evangelical idea of preach- 
ing, and its fruits followed. Fletcher’s portrait of St. 
Paul expanded and illustrated the same idea; but no 
extended work on preaching was produced by any 
Methodist of that period. 

The early part of the 19th century witnessed the pub- 
lication in England of but few, if any, homiletical works 
of permanent value. Between 1808 and 1819 the Rey. 
Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, laboriously developed 
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a series of plans of sermons on the principal texts of 
Scripture from Genesis to Reyelation. This work, which 
attained the magnitude of twenty-one octavo volumes, 
was designed to be a thesaurus of help and guidance in 
sermonizing. It contained no less than 2536 “skele- 
tons,” enough to supply two sermons each Sabbath for 
nearly a quarter of a century. What more could a 
minister want? Such a wealth of supply would not 


have been provided had there not been a demand. The ~ 


demand may have been healthy as far as it indicated a 
disposition on the part of the English clergy to escape 
from the still more indolent practice, not yet entirely 
extinct, of copying sermons in full, and reading manu- 
scripts prepared for market, and sold in the shambles. 
Nevertheless, the idea that sermon plans for use, any 
more than sermons for delivery, could be an article of 
merchandise, was inherently wrong, and, as far as adopt- 
ed, could only tend to mental torpor, and a servile de- 
pendence on the brain-work of others. Yet pulpit as- 
sistants, pulpit cyclopadias, books of sketches, and other 
devices for “preaching made easy,” have had their day 
in England, as well as in Germany and France. Sim- 
eon’s Hore Homiletice, notwithstanding inherent faults, 
was by far the noblest of its class. It may now be pro- 
nounced obsolete in reference to its primary design, yet 
one of its features is imitated in some of the best com- 
mentaries of the present day, by the insertion in a less 
formal manner of homiletical notes on important texts 
and passages. : 

Several valuable works on preaching have been pub- 
lished in England during the last thirty-five years, The 
following deserve mention: The Ministerial Character 
of Christ practically considered, by Charles R. Sumner, 
bishop of Winchester (London, 1824, 8vo); Apostolical 
Preaching considered, by John Bird Sumner, lord bishop 
of Chester (1839; 9th ed. 1850); Ecclesiastes Anglica- 
nus, a treatise on preaching as adapted to a Church-of- 
England congregation, by W. Gresley (Lond. 34 edition 
1844, 12mo); Preaching, its Warrant, Subject, and Ef- 
Sects, by W. 8S. Bricknell (London, 1845); The Modern 
Pulpit, viewed in Relation to the State of Society, by Rob- 
ert Vaughan (Lond. 1842, post 8vo); Paul the Preacher, 
by John Eadie, D.D. (Lond. 1859, post 8vo; reprinted, 
N. Y.12mo); Thoughts on Preaching, specially in Rela- 
tion to the Requirements of the Age, by Daniel Moore 
(Lond. 1861, er. 8vo); The Duty and Discipline of Ex- 
temporary Preaching, by ¥. Barham Zincke (reprint, 
N. Y. 1867, 12mo); Sacred Eloquence, or the Theory and 
Practice of Preaching, by Thomas J. Potter (Roman 
Catholic) (Dublin, 1868), 

As to homiletical authorship in America, Cotton Ma- 
ther’s Manductio ad Ministerium, or Angels preparing to 
sound the Trumpets, although rare and little known, had 
the pre-eminence of bcing the first and only work of its 
class up to 1824, At that date Henry Ware, Jun., of 
Cambridge, Mass., published his Hints on Extempora- 
neous Preaching, a truly valuable work. In 1819 Ebe- 
nezer Porter, of Andover, republished Fénelon’s Dia. 
logues, Claude’s Essay, and several minor works, under the 
title The Young Preacher's Manual (Boston, 1839, 8vo), 
Subsequently the following principal works have ap- 
peared: Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, by Ebe- 
nezer Porter, D.D. (And. and N. Y. 1834, 8vo); Sacred 
Rhetoric, or Composition and Delivery of Sermons, by 
Henry J. Ripley (N. Y. 1849, 12mo); The Power of the 
Pulpit, Thoughts addressed to Christian Ministers, by 
Gardiner Spring, D.D. (1854); Preaching required by 
the Times, by Abel Stevens, LL.D. (N. Y. 1856, 12mo); 
The Model Preacher, a Series of Letters on the best 
Mode of Preaching the Gospel, by William Taylor, of 
California (Cincinnati, 1859; 12mo0); Preachers na 
Preaching, by Nicholas Murray, D.D. (1860); Thoughts 
on Preaching, by James W. Alexander, D.D. (1861, 
12mo); A Treatise on Homiletics, by Daniel P. Kidder. 
D.D. (1864, 12mo); Homiletics and Pastoral Theolo 
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12mo). ‘The larger part of the last-named work is de- 
voted to the subject of homiletics, although not so indi- 
cated in the title. 

From the foregoing lists it may be seen that recently 
American authorship on this subject is somewhat in ex- 
cess of English. Several of the last-named books have 
been written by teachers of practical theology repre- 
senting different churches, and have the merit of dis- 
cussing the subject not only from an evangelical point 
of view, but in the light of the most modern develop- 
ments and applications of Christianity. The state of 
society in the United States of America is favorable to 
the illustration of the true theory of preaching, as well 
as to its most efficient practice. All the churches, as 
were those of primitive times, are dependent on volun- 
tary support. Neither their congregations nor their 
success can be maintained without attractive, and, in 
some degree, effective preaching. Even the Roman 
Catholic Church has adopted regular Sunday sermons 
and week-day missions, a species of revival efforts. Con- 
trary to its universal custom where maintained as a re- 
ligion of the state, it here builds its churches and cathe- 
drals with pews or sittings for audiences instead of open 
naves for processions and moving crowds. The people 
of America, of whatever class, are free to hear whom 
they choose, or not to hear at all, unless addressed in a 
manner adapted to please or profit them. Correspond- 
ing to this state of things, the preachers of all churches, 
together with errorists of every description, are in active 
competition for the ears and hearts of the masses. The 
people, too, having great advantages for education, and 
no reverence for prescriptive authority, demand the best 
forms of Christian address, and such appeals to their rea- 
son and their emotions as challenge their respect. To 
none of these conditions does a true Christianity object, 
since it relies for its propagation upon truth and legit- 
imate persuasion. Nevertheless, these circumstances 
make it obligatory on preachers of the Gospel to com- 
prehend well their vocation, and the manner of “rightly 
dividing the truth.” That this necessity is more and 
more recognised is an omen of promise to the Church 
of the future, especially as facilities for the easier and 
better comprehension of this branch of the minister's 
work increase. 

III. Principles. —Homiletics, in a human point of view, 
may thus be considered a progressive science. It grows 
with the growing experience of the Church, and be- 
comes enriched with the ever-accumulating examples 
of good and great preachers. It avails itself of the 
agency of the press to perpetuate specimens of the ever- 
multiplying homiletical productions of successive gener- 
ations, and also to discuss the great problems of human 
destiny and influence. Thus the modern study and dis- 
cussions of homiletics have had a tendency to place the 
subject in a clearer light, and to make it more justly 
comprehensible than it has been at any former period 
since the days of the apostles. This result has not been 
attained by means of modern inventions, but rather by 
a return to the original idea of preaching, as indicated 
and illustrated by the author and finisher of the Chris- 
tian faith; at the same time, all science is made auxil- 
iary to the Saviour’s grand design in the appointment 
of preaching as an instrumentality for the diffusion of 
truth and the salvation of men. Space only remains 
for a brief summary of demonstrated and now generally 
accepted homiletical principles. 

1. The true Idea of Preaching.—Preaching is an orig- 
inal and peculiar institution of Christianity. It was 
not derived from any pre-existing system. It had no 
proper counterpart even in Judaism, although a limited 
teaching oftice was committed to both the priests and 
prophets of the J ewish dispensation. See PROPHET. 
Old-Testament examples of persons called preachers, 
like Noah, Solomon, and Ezra, fall far below the idea of 
preaching as appointed by Christ. See APOSTLE. Only 
in the Messianic prophecies was the office of Christian 
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evangelism clearly foreshadowed (see Isa. Lxi, 1, 2). See 


Gosrret. In the fulness of time, tlre Lord Jesus Christ, 
recognising his predicted mission, authoritatively es- 
tablished and appointed the office and work of preach- 
ing as a principal means of evangelizing the world. See 
Preacntne. In preparation for this office he instruct- 
ed his disciples both by precept and example, giving 
them before his ascension a world-wide commission to 
“oo and teach all nations,” and “preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” In this appointment the Saviour avail- 
ed himself of no pre-existing rhetorical system, but 
rather a universal capacity of the human race now for 
the first time specially devoted to the divine use, and 
consecrated to the propagandism of revealed truth. See 
Jesus Curisr. Yet he left his followers free to adopt, 
as auxiliary to their great work, whatever good thing 
might be derived from human study, whether of logic, 
rhetoric, or any other science. ‘Thus, as Christianity 
multiplied its achievements and extended its influence 
along the ages, facilities for comprehending the philoso- 
phy and the art of preaching would of necessity increase, 

The peculiarity of the preaching office is seen in the 
specialty of its address for moral ends, not merely to the 
judgment, but to the consciences of men; also in the 
grandeur of its aims, which are nothing less than the 
salvation of the human soul from sin in the present life, 
and its complete preparation for the life everlasting. 
As the objects of preaching are peculiar, so are the nec- 
essary prerequisites, Of these a true Christian experi- 
ence and a special divine call may be affirmed to be es- 
sential. The mere form or ceremony of preaching may 
be taken up and laid aside as easily as other forms, but 
true preaching, the preaching that Christ instituted and 
designed to be maintained in the Church, demands the 
constant power of an active faith, a holy sympathy, and 
a conscious mission from God. 

2. The Subject-Matter of Preaching.—In secular ora- 
tory, themes are perpetually changing with circum- 
stances. In preaching, the theme is one, Neverthe- 
less, the one theme prescribed to the preacher is adapted 
to all circumstances and all times. It may be summa- 
rily stated to be God manifested in Christ Jesus for the 
redemption of men. This central truth, which is the 
special burden of revelation, embraces in its correlations 
all other truths, natural as well as revealed. The word 
of God should be considered not only the text-book, but 
the grand treasury of truth for the preacher. In it he 
is furnished with history, poetry, experience, and phi- 
losophy, as well as perceptive instruction and full state- 
ments of the Gospel scheme; nevertheless, he may bring 
to its illustration whatever truth will aid in its corrobo- 
ration and comprehension. Still, the preacher's great 
work must be to publish the doctrine of the cross, “the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” To do this effectually, he not 
only needs an intellectual perception of its excellence, but 
the consciousness of its power as bestowed by the bap- 
tism “of the Holy Ghost and of fire.” Thus the perse-~ 
cuted disciples “went everywhere preaching the word” 
(Acts viii, 4), and Paul, as a representative apostle, em- 
phatically declared, “ We preach Christ crucified ;” “We 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord;” “ Christ 
in you the hope of glory, whom we preach, warning €y- 
ery man and teaching evéry man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus” (Col. 1, 
28). 

A Agencies of Homiletical Preparation —In addition 
to the essential preliminaries of character and experi- 
ence heretofore alluded to, the preacher must bring to 
bear on his theme such mental exercises as will enable 
him to elaborate it appropriately and to the best effect. 
The following are indispensable - (1.) Interpretation, by 
which the true meaning of God’s word is elicited. (2.) 
Invention, by which suitable materials, both of fact and 
of thought, are gathered from the universe of matter 
and of mind. Invention is aided by generalization, 
analysis, hypothesis, comparison, and diligent exercise. 
(3.) Disposition, by which all material employed is ar- 
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ranged in the most appropriate and effective order, 
whether in the introduction, argument, or conclusion of 
the discourse. 

4, Different Forms of Homiletical Production —The 
proclamation of Christian truth is not confined to any 
one form of address. Our Lord opened his public mis- 
sion by a sermon—the Sermon on the Mount. Most of 
his other discourses were brief and informal, and many 
of his most important utterances fell from his lips in 
parables and conversations. The reported«addresses of 
the apostles were exhortations rather than sermons ac- 
cording to the modern idea. In the early patristic age 
explanatory and hortatory addresses prevailed, resulting 
in the homily as the leading product of that period. As 
preaching declined in mediaeval times, the homily dwin- 
dled into the postil. The Reformation brought the ser- 
mon again into use, and secured for it the prominence 
which it still maintains.~ In addition to re-establishing 
the sermon in its original prominence, modern Christian- 
ity has developed the platform address, in which a semi- 
secular style of oratory is made auxiliary to various 
phases of Christian benevolence. At the present time, 
it is essential to both ministers and laymen, who would 
participate in the most prominent activities of the 
Church, such as Sunday-schools and missionary efforts, 
that they should cultivate the talent of effective plat- 
form speaking. Nevertheless, the sermon is likely to 
remain as it was in the beginning, the first and most 
important of homiletical productions. Hence it should 
be specially studied, and thoroughly comprehended in 
all its capacities and bearings, as the standard form of 
clerical Christian address. See SERMON. 

5. Style and Qualities of Sermons.—It is due to the 
dignity of Christian truth that the words in which it is 
uttered should be well chosen and fitly arranged. Henee 
the general qualities of a good style, such as purity, 
precision, perspicuity, unity, and strength, should be re- 
garded as of primary and absolute necessity in pulpit 
style. At the same time, Christian discourse sternly 
rejects all the faults of style which rhetorical laws con- 
demn, such as dryness, tautology, floridity, and bom- 
Preaching also requires more than mere rhetoric. 
In order to its higher objects, it demands certain pecul- 
iar combinations, such as a blending of dignity with 
simplicity, of agreecableness with pointedness, and of 
energy with love. The style of the sermon should at 
once be fully within the comprehension of its hearers, 
and yet elevated by a certain scriptural congruity, which 
shows that it emanated from communion with God, and 
a familiarity with his inspired word. 

Beyond mere verbal expression, sermons should pos- 
sess several important qualities. (1.) They should be 
evangelical, setting forth the unadulterated truth of the 
Gospel in its just proportions, and in an evangelical 
spirit. (2.) Sermons should be interesting. ‘To this 
end, the preacher must. be deeply interested himself. 
He must utter his thoughts with clearness and vivid- 
ness. He must use frequent illustrations. He must 
group things new and old in just and graphic combina- 
tions. (3.) Sermons should be zstructive. The minis- 
ter of the Gospel must never forget the Saviour’s com- 
mand to rEAcH. Hence every sermon should be tribu- 
tary to the diffusion of knowledge as well as holiness. 
(4.) Sermons should be efficient. Failing to accomplish 
some of the special objects of preaching, they are failures 
themselves. Hence their great essentiality must be 
considered an adaptation to high and true religious re- 
sults. If possible, all these qualities should be combined 
in every sermon, though in proportions to suit occasions. 

6. Delivery.—F¥our different modes of delivery are 
recognised in Christian oratory: (1.) the exfemporane- 
ous; (2.) the recitative; (3.) that of reading ; (4.) the 
composite, in which two or all of the foregoing are blend- 
ed. The last finds little favor among theorists, and is 
rarely practiced with any high degree of success. The 
first is the normal mode of human speech. No other 
was practiced by the Great Preacher, the apostles, or 
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the early fathers. Recitative came into the Church in 
the 4th and 5th centuries, and reading in the 16th. 
Few questions pertaining to Homiletics have during 
the last 300 years been more zealously discussed than 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of the differ- 
ent modes of pulpit delivery. While it may justly be 
conceded that each mode has both advantages and dis- 
advantages, especially when considered in reference to 
the peculiar capacity of individuals, yet it may be af- 
firmed as the result of all discussion and experience 
that the primitive mode of extemporaneous address is 
commended by the best modern opinion as a gift to be 
earnestly coveted by every minister of the Gospel, and 
as a result of proper effort within the reach of most, if 
not all earnest preachers. 

7. Conditions and Elements of Success in Preaching.— 
Mere eloquence, although a great auxiliary, is not of it- 
self'a guaranty of success in the proclamation of God’s 
word. There is an infinite difference between the form 
and the power of preaching. The form is easy; the 
power is the gift of God crowning the highest human 
effort. To attain this great gift various conditions are 
prerequisite. A preacher must have clear and abiding 
conceptions of the dignity and overwhelming impor- 
tance of his sacred vocation. Wath these must be as- 
sociated a consuming love for his work, evidenced by 
tireless diligence and unslumbering faithfulness in its 
discharge. He must make preaching his great busi- 
ness, his absorbing employment. He must have discre- 
tion in the adaptation of his subjects, and style of ad- 
dress both to his hearers and to occasions. He must 
cultivate the habit of making all his observations, read- 
ing, and experience subservient to his capacity of in- 
struction and religious impression. Above all, he must 
aim at the supreme glory of God, and at the end of his 
most earnest efforts depend with trustful confidence 
upon the divine blessing to give efficiency to his labors, 
and crown them with success, See PAsroraAL CARE. 
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Homiliare or Homiliarius is a term applied to 
a collection containing such homilies of the early fathers 
of the Church as were read on Sunday, on the festal 
days of the saints, on Easter, and Pentecost. See Du- 
randi, Rationale, bk. vi, ch. 1; Fubrmann, Handwérter- 
buch der Kirchengeschichte, ii, 337. 


Homiliarium, the name given to collections of 
sermons for the ecclesiastical year, to be read in case of 
incapacity preventing the preacher from delivering a 
sermon of his own: The idea of such a collection arose 
in the early part of the Middle Ages. The most cele- 
brated work of the kind, which took the place of all 
preceding ones, is that known as Charlemagne’s Homit- 
iarium (see Neander, Church Hist. iii, 174). The title 
of the Cologne edition, 1530, sets forth Aleuin as its au- 
thor (Homilice seu mavis sermones sive conciones ad popu- 
lum, prestantissimorum ecclesia doctorum, Hieronymi, 
Augustini, Ambrosit, Gregori, Origens, Chrysostom, 
Bede, etc., in hune ordinem digeste per Alchuinum Levi- 
tam, idque injungente et Carolo M. Rom. Imp. cut a se- 
cretis fuit). According to other accounts, however— 
—and even to the instruction by Charlemagne himself 


which accompanies the work—Charlemagne had caused 
this work to be done by Paulus Diaconus because (see 
Ranke in the Stud. u. Krit. 1855, ii, 887 sq.) “the Hours 
contained a number of fragments from the fathers used 
for reading which were full of faults and badly selected.” 
But it is possible that both had a part in it, Alcuin form- 
ing the plan and Paulus. Diaconus executing it. The 
work acquired great importance from the fact that it 
established more firmly the system of Church lessons 
introduced by Jerome, which had heretofore been sub- 
ject to various alterations. See Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. vi, 249 sq.; Rheinwald, Kirchl. Archdol. p. 276; 
Siegel, Handb. d. christl-kirchl. Alterth. ii, 331; Nean- 
der, Ch. History, iti, 126; Mosheim, Ch, Hist. ii, 85; and 
the art. HOMILY. 

Homilies. See Hominy. 

Homilists. Among the homilists who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the primitive Church, Origen 
(8d century) ranks first. The schools of Alexandria 
and Antioch appear to have been the great centres of 
this class of sacred literature, and in the early centuries 
we find the names of Hippolytus, Metrodorus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Gregory Thaumaturgus principally 
distinguished. But it was in the following centuries 
that the homily received its full development in the 
hands of the early Greek fathers Ephraim the Syrian, 
Athanasius, the two Gregories of Nazianzum and of 
Nyssa, Basil the Great, Chrysostom, the two Cyrils of 
Alexandria and of Jerusalem, and Theodoret; in the 
Latin Chureh, Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, Leo the 
Great, Gregory the Great, Peter Chrysologus, Fulgen- 
tius, and Cxsar of Arles. In later centuries, Venerable 
Bede, the popes Sabinian, Leo IT and TU, Adrian I, and 
the Spanish bishops Isidore of Seyille and Ildefonsus, 
continued to use the homiletic form.—Chambers, Cy- 
clop. v, 399. See CATECHETICS; Catrecuists; Homi- 
Lerics; Hominrartum; HomI.y. 

Homilius, Gorrrriep Aveust, one of the most 
celebrated German organists and Church composers of 
the 18th century, was born at Rosenthal Feb. 2, 1714. 
In 1742 he became organist at the “Frauenkirche” at 
D=esden, and in 1755 was promoted musical director. 
He died June 1, 1785. Among his published musical 
works those considered best are, Passtonscantate (1755), 
and Weihnachtscantate (1777).—Brockhaus, Conv. Lex. 
viii, 76. 

Homily (Gr. dpuAia, communion, a meeting ; hence 
a discourse adapted to the people), the name of a certain 
class of sermons. It is now applied to a simple exposi- 
tion of a text, in contradistinction from the discussion 
of a topic. In the early Church the term \dyoe, ora- 
tion, was applied to less familiar discourses; opuAta to 
the plainer, much as the term lecture is now used. 

1. The distinction between the homily and the ser- | 
mon is thus set forth by Vinet. “The special character 
of the homily is, not that it has to do most frequently 
with recitals, or that it is more familiar than other dis- 
courses, but that its chief business is to set in relief the 
successive parts of an extended text, subordinating 
them to its contour, its accidents, its chances, if we may 
so speak, more than can be done in the sermon, properly 
so called. Nothing distinguishes, essentially, the hom- 
ily from the sermon except the comparative predomi- 
nance of analysis; in other terms, the prevalence of 
explanation over system. The difficulty as to unity pre- 
sented by this kind of discourse never amounts to im- 
possibility. We do not at random cut from the general 
text of the sacred book the particular text of a homily. 
The selection is not arbitrary. The limit of the text is 
predetermined by reference to unity, which, therefore, 
we shall be at no loss to discover init. The only dan- 
eer is that unity of subject will be relinquished, as the 
thread of a path may be buried and lost beneath an in- 
tertwined and tufted vegetation. As the preacher ap- 
pears to be more sustained by his text in the homily 
than in the synthetic sermon, the former is thought to 
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be more easy of execution. It certainly is more easy 
to make a homily than a sermon, but a good sermon 
is made with more facility than a good homily, The 
great masters in the art of preaching—Bourdaloue, for 
example—have not succeeded in homily, The most 
excellent judges in the matter of preaching have rec- 
ommended the homily” (Homiletics, p. 148 sq.). 

2, In the primitive Church we find the style of the 
homily already in the discourses.of Christ and his apos- 
tles. They frequented the synagogues of the Jews 
wherever they went, and in these it was customary, af- 
ter the reading of the Scriptures, to give an invitation 
to any one to comment upon what had been read. In 


this way the disciples frequently took occasion to speak | 


of Christ and his doctrines. Thus we find in the Acts 
(4, 15; ii, 14; iv, 7; v, 29; vi, 34; xii, 40, 41; XVil, 22; 
xx, 18; xxii, xxiii, xxvi) brief notices of several ad- 
dresses made by Peter and Paul, and one by Stephen, 
which give us quite a distinct impression of their style 
of address. Tertullian and Justin Martyr inform us 
that a like practice was common in the churches of 
Africa and Asia. “We meet together to read the Holy 
Scriptures, and, when circumstances permit, to admonish 
one another. In such sacred discourse we establish our 
faith, we encourage our hope, we confirm our trust, and 
quicken our obedience to the word by a renewed appli- 
cation of its truths” (Tertullian, A pol. p. 39). 

(a) A similar mode of discourse we find again in the 
early Greek Church, beginning with Origen (A.D. 320). 
This was in some respects, however, a new style of ad- 
dress, as it inclined to an allegorical mode of interpret- 
ing the Scriptures. But, aside from this characteristic, 
the sermons, or, rather, homilies of this period, were soon 
followed by all the preachers, as Origen was considered 
by all a standard who was to be imitated, while there 
were others less commendable. In general they were 
faulty in style, corrupt with “philosophical terms and 
rhetorical flourishes, forms of expression extravagant 
and farfetched, Biblical expressions unintelligible to the 
people, unmeaning comparisons, absurd antitheses, spir- 
itless interrogations, senseless exclamations, and bom- 
bast.” The causes which contributed to form this style 
are due to the prevalence of pagan philosophy among 
the Christian preachers of this time, many of whom were 
converts from paganism, and had received an imperfect 
preparation before entering on the discharge of their 
sacred office. 

(b) In the early Latin Church, the homilies of this 
period are, if anything, even greatly inferior to those in 
the Greek. The cause of this was, as in the Greek 
Church, the imperfect education of those in the minis- 
try, more especially their ignorance of the original lan- 
guages of the Bible. See Eschenburg, Versuch e. Gesch. 
der offentl. Religionsvortrdge, p. 800 sq. 

3. In the Church of Rome, at an early period, when 
few of the priests were capable of preaching, discourses 
were framed out of the fathers, chiefly expository, to be 
read from the pulpits. These were also called homilies. 
See HomriLiaArtum. 

4, In England, homilies were early in use in the An- 
glo-Saxon Church, A®lfrie, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, after Alfred, ranks first among the Anglo-Saxon 
vernacular writers, finding that but few persons of his 
day (latter part of the 10th century) could read the 
Gospel doctrines, as they were written in the Latin, the 
language of the Church, was led to compile a collection 
of eighty homilies, some of which were perhaps written 
by himself, but most of which he translated from the 
Latin. In these Anglo-Saxon homilies “almost every 
vital doctrine which distinguished the Romish from the 
Protestant Church meets with a direct contradiction,” 
and they proved of no little value in the religious con- 
troversy at the period of the English Reformation. 
They condemn especially, among other things, without 
reserve, the doctrine of transubstantiation (q. v.) asa 
growmg error, and go to prove that the novelties which 
are generally charged to the Protestants are really of 
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older date than the boasted argument of apostolical tra- _ 
dition. Some of the MSS. of these homilies, however, — 
which had been stored away in monastic libraries, are 
found to be mutilated by the removal of all such obnox- 
ious passages (comp. Soames, /nguiry into the Doctrines 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, Bampton Lecture, Oxford, 
1830, 8yo). A second collection of Alfric’s, undertaken 
at the request of Ethelward, commemorates the differ- 
ent saints revered by the Anglo-Saxon Church, and, 
like the former collection, was divided into two books. 
Of these homilies were published, An English-Saxon 
Homily on the Birthday of St.Gregory, used anciently in 
the English-Saxon Church, giving an Account of the 
Conversion of the English from Paganism to Christian- 
ity, transl. into mod. Engl, with notes, ete., by Elizabeth 
Elstob (Lond. 1709, 8vo; new ed. Lond. 1839, 8vo); E/- 
Srici Homilie, ed. Eliz. Elstol) (of which only 36 pages 
were ever published; Oxf. 1710, fol.). Another attempt 
was The English-Saxon Homilies of A:Ifric, transl. by 
Eliz. Elstob (Oxf. 1715, folio, of which only two leaves 
were printed, now preserved in the British Museum). 
Besides these, there are some Anglo-Saxon homilies ex- 
tant, to which the name of Lupus Episcopus is gener- 
ally affixed. They are by Wanley (Catalog. of A.-S. 
MSS. p. 140 sq.), and apparently with good reason at- 
tributed to Wulfstan (q. v.), one of the Anglo-Saxon 
prelates of the 11th century. “The most remarkable 
of these is the one entitled in the MS. Sermo lupi ad 
Anglos quando Dani maxime persecuti sunt eos, in which 
the author sets before the eyes of his countrymen the 
crimes which had disgraced the age preceding that in 
which he wrote, and the increasing wickedness of their 
own time.” See Wright, Biog. British Lit. p. 487 sq., 
506 sq. See AALFRIC. 

5. In the Church of England, the term homily has 
acquired a special meaning from the fact that in the 
time of the Reformation, a number of easy and simple 
discourses were composed to be read in the churches, 
“The Thirty-fifth Article of religion says, ‘The second 
Book of Homilies, the several titles whereof we have 
joined under this article, doth contain a godly and whole- 
some doctrine, and necessary for these times, as doth the 
former Book of Homilies, which were set forth in the 
time of Edward VI; and, therefore, we judge them to be 
read in churches by the ministers, diligently and distinct- 
ly, that they may be understanded of the people.’ The 
following are the titles of the homilies: 1. Of the right 
use of the church. 2. Against peril of idolatry. 3. Of 
repairing and keeping clean of churches. 4, Of good 
works; first of fasting, 5. Against gluttony and drunk- 
enness. 6, Against excess of apparel. 7. Of prayer. 
8. Of the time and place of prayer. 9. That common 
prayers and sacraments ought to be ministered in a 
known tongue. 10. Of the reverend estimation of God’s 
Word. 11,Ofalms-doing. 12, Of the nativity of Christ. 
13. Of the passion of Christ. 14. Of the resurrection of 
Christ. 15. Of the worthy receiving of the sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ. 16. Of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 17. For the Rogation days. 18. Of the 
state of matrimony. 19. Of repentance. 20. Against 
idleness. 21, Against rebellion.” 

“The first volume of these homilies is supposed to 
have been composed by archbishop Cranmer and bishops 
Ridley and Latimer at the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, when a competent number of ministers of sufficient 
abilities to preach in a public congregation was not to 
be found.” It was published, as already stated, in the 
article above cited, in the beginning of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. The second volume was perhaps prepared 
under Edward VI, but it was not published until 1563, 
during the reign of Elizabeth (comp. Hardwick, Church 
Mistory during the Reformation, p. 206, 211, 249). “In 
neither of these books can the several homilies be as- 
signed to their several authors with any certainty. In 
the second book no single homily of them all has been 
appropriated. In the first, that on ‘Salvation’ was prob- 
ably written by Cranmer, as also those on ‘Faith’ and 
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‘Good Works.’ Internal evidence, arising out of certain 
homely expressions and peculiar forms of ejaculation, 
the like of which appear in Latimer’s sermons, pretty 
clearly betray the hand of the bishop of Worcester as 
having been engaged in the homily against ‘ Brawling 
and Contention;’ the one against ‘Adultery’ may be 
safely given to Thomas Becon, one of Cranmer’s chap- 
lains, in whose works, published in 1564, it is still to be 
found; of the rest nothing is known but by the merest 
conjecture. All members of the Church of England 
agree that the homilies ‘contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine,’ but they are not agreed as to the precise de- 
gree of authority to be attached to them. In them, the 
authority of the fathers of the first six general councils, 
and of the judgments of the Church generally, the holi- 
ness of the primitive Church, the secondary inspiration 
of the Apocrypha, the sacramental character of marriage 
and other ordinances, and regeneration in holy baptism, 
and the real presence in the Eucharist, are asserted” 
(Bp. Burnet). One of the best editions of the Homilies 
is that by Corrie at the University press (Cambridge, 
1850, 8vo), and the latest, and perhaps most complete 
edition, is that published at Oxford (1859, 8yo). See 
also Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr.i, 1524; Wheatly, Common 
Prayer, p. 272; Baxter, Ch. History, p. 379 sq., 486 sq. ; 
Browne, Laxposit. 39 Articles, p. 782 sq.; Wesley, Works 
(see Index, vol. vii); Forbes, On the 39 Articles, ii, 685 
sq.; Buchanan, Justific. p. 193, 198; Hook, Ch. Dict. p. 
303. 

6. For the Clementine Homilies, see CLEMENTINES ; 
and on the points above given, see Schmidt, Die Homilie 
(Halle, 1827, 8vo); Augusti, Denkwiirdigh. a. d. chrisil. 
Archdol. vi, 266 sq.; Schone, Geschichtsforsch. tiber die 
Kirchl. Gebr. i, 74 sq.3 ii, 226-53; De concionibus ve- 
terum, in Hoornbeck’s Miscellane sacre (Ultraj. 1689) ; 
Schréckh, Kirchengesch. iv, 20, 21, 81 sq.; Neander, Ch. 
Hist. iii, 126; Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. d. Kirchengesch. 
ii, 335; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. book xiv, ch. iv; Cole- 
man, Ancient Christianity, ch. xviii; Primit. Ch, p. 387 ; 
Apostol. and Primit. Ch. xiii; Bickersteth, Christ. Stud. 
Ass. p. 325, 470; Taylor, Anc. Christ. ; Siegel, Handb. 
christl.-kirchl. Alterth. ii, 328 sq.; London Review, June, 
1854, Jan. 1857; Bib. Sacr. May and Aug, 1849; Presb. 
Quart. Rev. April, 1862, art. ii; Methodist Quart. Rev. i, 
283; vii, 63 sq. See Homimerics; Homivisrs; Pos- 
TILLE, ; 


Homines intelligentiz (French hommes @intel- 
ligence, men of understanding), a heretical sect which 
flourished in the Netherlands about 1412, most likely a 
later branch of the Brethren of the Free Spirit (q. v.). 
It was founded by AXgidius Cantor, and the most cele- 
brated of their leaders was the German Carmelite Hil- 
dernissen. gidius Cantor asserted that “he was the 
saviour of the world, and that by him the faithful should 
see Jesus Christ, as by Jesus Christ they should see God 
the Father; .. . that the ancient law was the time of 
the Father, the new law the time of the Son; and that 
there should shortly be a third law, which was to be the 
time of the Holy Ghost, under which men would be at 
full liberty.” They also held that there was no resur- 
rection, but an immediate translation to heaven; and 
advanced the pernicious doctrines that prayer had no 
merit, and that sensual pleasures, being natural actions, 
were not sinful, but rather foretastes of the joys of heay- 
en. They were accused of heresy, and, Hildernissen 
haying recanted, the sect finally dissolved.—Broughton, 
Biblioth. Hist. Sacr. i, 405; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ii, 
399; Pierer, Univers. Lea. viii, 511; Fuhrmann, Hand- 
worterb. d. Kirchengesch. p. 339. 

Hlomceousian or Momoiousian, a term de- 
scribing the opinions of Arius and his fellow-heretics, 
who declared the Son of God to be only of dike substance 
(Gporodsroc) with the Father. See ARIANISM, 


Homologouména (6pooyotpeva, universally 
acknowledged), the name given by Eusebius (Hist. Ec- 
cles. iii, 5, 25) to those books of the New Testament, of 
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the canonical authority of which no doubts had been 
expressed. Eusebius includes under the term the four 
gospels, the Acts, the fourteen epistles of Paul, and the 
tirst epistles of Peter and John, while the epistle of 
James, the second epistle of Peter, and the second and 
third epistles of John, and the epistle of Jude, were 
placed among the Antilegomena, In a third or lower 
class, some, Eusebius says, placed the Apocalypse, 
though others placed it among the acknowledged books. 
It therefore properly belonged to the Antilegomena,— 
Eadie, Eccles, Dict. See ANTILEGOMENA, ; 

Homoousian, a term used to describe the orthodo 
view of the person of Christ, established at the Council 
of Nice in opposition to Arius, viz., that the Son of God 
is “of the same substance (or essence) with the Father,” 
(dpooda.oc rp Tlarpi). See ARIANISM; CuRIst, PER- 
SON OF; TRINITY. 

Honain, [sy-Isaac, an Arabic-Nestorian philoso- 
pher and physician of the Abadite tribe, was born near 
Hirah in A.D. 809. He went to Greece, and there stud- 
ied the Greek language and philosophy, and returned 
to Bagdad with a large collection of Greek books, part 
of which he translated into the Arabic and Syriac. He 
was assisted in this work by his son Isaac Ibn-Honain 
and his grandson Hobaish, who likewise distinguish- 
ed themselves as philosophers, In this manner many 
works of the Greeks became accessible to the Arabians 
and the Syrians, and promoted among them more espe- 
cially the study of Greek philosophy. It is to be re- 
gretted that after the completion of the translations the 
original works were burned, according, it is said, to a 
command of the caliph Al Mamun. Besides these trans- 
lations, Honain wrote largely on medicine, philosophy, 
theology, and philology. He left also a Syriac gram~ 
mar and a Syriac-Arabic dictionary, the first dictionary 
of the kind ever prepared. He died in 877.—Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orientale, p. 423; Assemani, Bibl. Orientale, i, 
270, 438; iii, pt. ii, p. 168; Krug, Philosoph, Lex. 11, 455 
sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xv, 75. 

Honduras. See CenrrAL AMERICA. 

Hone, Witi1AM, an Independent minister, whose 
father is said to have been an occasional preacher among 
the Dissenters, was born in 1779 at Bath. He was 
brought up in rigid religious notions, and in his early 
years not suffered to read out of any other book than 
the Bible. At the age of ten he was apprenticed to an 
attorney, but he finally quitted the law, and became a 
bookseller in London in 1800. He devoted himself at 
the same time to the study of literature, and wrote 
several works on that subject. In 1823 he publish- 
ed a work entitled Ancient Mysteries described, especial- 
ly the English Miracle Plays, founded on the apocryphal 
N.-T. Story, extant among the unpublished MSS. in the 
British Museum, ete. (8vo). “This is a curious work, 
not at all addressed to the multitude, or chargeable with 
any irreverence of design or manner, but treating an in- 
teresting antiquarian subject in the dispassionate style 
of a studious inquirer.” His acquaintance with mem- 
bers of the “Independents” led him to join the Inde- 
pendent Church, and finally he became a minister of that 
society. He died Noy. 6, 1842, Hone also published 


The Apocryphal N. T. (Lond. 1820, 8vo; 4th ed, 1821),. 


for an account of which see Horne, Introd. to the Study 
of the Script., and Lond. Quart. Rev. vol. xxv and XXx. 
See his arly Life and Conversion (1841, 8vo); English 
Cyclopedia; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 1525; Allibone, 
Dict. of Authors, i, 874, (J. H.W.) 

Honert, Jonann VAN DEN, a distinguished Dutch 
divine, was born near Dortrecht Dec. 1, 1693. His early 
years were spent in military service, but on his father’s 
accession to a professor's chair in the University of Ley- 
den he decided to follow a literary life, and, after four 
years of study, he became a candidate for the ministry 
in his twenty-fourth year. In 1718 he was appointed 
minister at Catwick, on the Rhine; later, at Enkhuysen, 
and then at Haarlem, In 1727 he was called as pro- 
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fessor of theology to the University at Utrecht, and in 
1731 was honored with the professorship of Church His- 
tory. In 1734 the University of Leyden called him as 
professor of theology, to which was added, in 1738, the 
department which he last filled at the Utrecht Univer- 
sity, and in 1746 the department of Homiletics. He 
died April 7, 1758. A complete list of his works, which 
in a great part have now nearly gone out of date, is 
given by Adelung (in Jécher’s Gel. Lextk. Addenda ii, 
2123 sq.). His De gratia Dei non universali, sed par- 
ticulart (Lugd. 1723, 8vo), which was intended to serve 
as an intermediator at the time when the Calvinistic pre- 
destinarian doctrine was much softened by the French 
and Swiss theologians, so rigidly opposed by many sys- 
tematic theologians, involved him in a controversy with 
some of the Remonstrants (q.v.). (Comp. A cta hist. eccl. 
ii, 819 sq.) His Oratio de hist. eccles. studio Theologis 
maxime necess. (Lugd. 1734, 4to) was, like many other 
translations of German theological works, of great value 
to the Church of his country. He wrote also /nsfttt. 
Theol. (Lugd. 1735). Honert was regarded by all par- 
ties as a very scholarly divine, and was consulted by all 
of them without distinction.—Gass, Gesch. der Protest. 
Dogmat. iii, 1862; Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. d. Kirchen- 
gesch. ii, 339 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Honestus, Sr. See Damian, Perer. 


Honey (27, debash’, sometimes rendered “ honey- 
comb,” in composition with “3%, ya’ar, or OAS, tsuph ; 
while mp), no'pheth, singly, is sometimes translated 
“honey-comb ;” Greek péAv) is represented by several 
terms, more or less accurately, in the original languages 
of Scripture. 

1, D5, ya’ar, which only occurs (in this sense) in 1 
Sam. xiv, 25, 27, 29; Cant.v,1; and denotes the honey 
of bees, and that only. The word properly signifies a 
copse or forest, and refers to the honey found in the 
woods. 

2, M59, no’pheth, honey that drops (from 513, to sprin- 
kle or distil), usually associated with the comb, and 
therefore bee-honey. This occurs in Psa, xix, 10; Proy. 
Ws 05 SS lon ex Vil, (is anit. vs Ll. 

8. WA, debash’ (from its gluiinous nature). This is 
the most frequent word. It sometimes denotes bee- 
honey, as in Judg. xiv, 8, but may also refer to a vege- 
table honey distilled from trees, and called manna by 
chemists; also the sirup of dates, and even dates them- 
selves. It appears also sometimes to stand as a general 
term for all kinds of honey, especially the sirup of 
grapes, i. e. the newly-expressed juice or must boiled 
down. At the present day this sirup is still common 
in Palestine, under the same Arabic name dibs (Robin- 
son’s Researches, ii, 442, 453), and forms an article of 
commerce in the East; it was this, and not ordinary 
bee-honey, which Jacob sent to Joseph (Gen. xlii, 11), 
and which the Tyrians purchased from Palestine (Ezek. 
xxvil, 17). The mode of preparing it is described by 
Pliny (xiv, 11): the must was either boiled down to a 
half (in which case it was called defrutum), or to a third 
(when it was called siracum, or sapa, the cipatoc oivoc, 
and nya of the Greeks): it was mixed either with 
wine or milk (Virg. Georg. i, 296; Ovid, Fast. iv, 780) : 
it is still a favorite article of nutriment among the Syr- 
ians, and has the appearance of coarse honey (Russell, 
Aleppo, i, 82). It was used for sweetening food, like 
sugar with us (Exod. xvi, 31). 

4, SAX, tsuph (literally a flowing), denotes rather the 
cells of the honey-comb full of honey (Proy. xvi, 24; 
Psa, xix, 11). 

5. The “wild honey” (uét dyptov) which, with 1o- 
custs, formed the diet of John the Baptist, was, accord- 
ing to some, the manna or vegetable honey noticed un- 
der debash (No.3, above), but may very naturally refer 
to the honey stored by bees in the rocks of Judea De- 
serta, in the absence of the trees to which they usually 
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resort. Such wild honey is clearly referred to in Deut. 
xxii, 13; Psa, Ixxxi,17. Josephus (War, iv, 8, 3) spe- 
cifies bee-honey among the natural productions of the 
plain of Jericho: the same Greek expression is certainly 
applied by Diodorus Siculus (xix, 94) to honey exuding 
from trees; but it may also be applied, like the Latin 
mel silvestre (Pliny, xi, 16), to a particular kind of bee- 
honey. A third kind has been described by some writ- 
ers as “vegetable” honey, by which is meant the exu- 
dations of certain trees and shrubs, such as the Tamarix 
mannifera, found in the peninsula of Sinai, or the stunt- 
ed oaks of Luristan and Mesopotamia. A kind of honey 
is described by Josephus (/. c.) as being manufactured 
from the juice of the date. 

Honey was not permitted to be offered on the altar 
(Lev. ii, 11). As it is coupled with leaven in this pro- 
hibition, it would seem to amount to an interdiction of 
things sour and sweet. Aben Ezra and others allege 
that it was because honey partook of the fermenting 
nature of leaven, and when burnt yielded an unpleasant 
smell—qualities incompatible with offermgs made by 
fire of a sweet savor unto the Lord. The prohibition 
appears to have been grounded on the fermentation pro- 
duced by it, honey soon turning sour, and even forming 
vinegar (Pliny, xxi, 48). This fact is embodied in the 
Talmudical word hidbish=“to ferment,” derived from 
debash. Other explanations have been offered, as that 
bees were unclean (Phil. ii, 255), or that the honey was 
the artificial dibs (Bahr, Symbol. ii, 323). But Maimon- 
ides and others think it was for the purpose of making 
a difference between the religious customs of the Jews 
and the heathen, in whose offerings honey was much 
employed. The first-fruits of honey were, however, to 
be presented, as these were destined for the support of 
the priests, and not to be offered upon the altar (2 Chron. 
xxxi, 5). Itis related in 1 Sam. xiv, 24-32, that Jona- 
than and his party, coming to the wood, feund honey 
dropping from the trees to the ground, and the prince 
extended his rod to the honey-comb to taste the honey. 
From all this it is clear that the honey was bee-honey, 
and that honey-combs were above in the trees, from 
which honey dropped upon the ground; but it is not 
clear whether Jonathan put his rod into a honey-com 
that was in the trees or shrubs, or into one that had 
fallen to the ground, or that had been formed there (Kit- 
to's Pict, Bible, ad loc.). Moreover, the vegetable honey 
is found only in small globules, which must be carefully 
collected and strained before being used (Wellsted, ii, 
50). In India, “the forests,” says Mr. Roberts, “liter- 
ally flow with honey; large combs may be seen hang- 
ing on the trees as you pass along, full of honey” (Ori- 
ental Illustrations). We haye good reason to conclude, 
from many allusions in Scripture, that this was also, to 
a considerable extent, the case formerly in Palestine. 
It is very evident that the land of Canaan abounded in 
honey. It is indeed described as “a land flowing with 
milk and honey” (Exod. iii, 8, ete.); which we appre- 
hend to refer to all the sweet substances which the dif- 
ferent Hebrew words indicate, as the phrase seems. too 
large to be confined to the honey of bees alone. Yet 
the great number of bees in Palestine has been noticed 
by many travellers; and they were doubtless still more 
common in ancient times, when the soil was under more 
general cultivation. Where bees are very numerous, 
they sometimes resort to places for the deposit of their 
honey which we would little think of. The skeleton 
of a lion, picked clean by birds, dogs, and insects, would 
afford no bad substitute for a hive, as in Jude. xiv, 8, 9 
(Kitto’s Daily Bible Fllust. ad loc.). A recent traveller, 
in a sketch of the natural history of Palestine, names 
bees, beetles, and mosquitoes as the insects which are 
most common in the country (Schubert, Reise im Mor- 
genlande, ii, 120). In some parts of Northern Arabia 
the hills are so well stocked with bees that no sooner 
are hives placed than they are occupied (Wellsted’s 
Travels, ii, 123). Dr. Thomson speaks of immense 
swarms of bees in the cliffs of wady Kum, and compares 
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Deut. xxii, 13 (Land and Book, i, 460), Prof. Hackett 
saw hives.in several places in Palestine (IZ/ustrations of 


Script. p. 96). Milk and honey were among the chief 
dainties in the earlier ages, as they are now among the 
Bedawin; and butter and honey are also mentioned 
among articles of food (Isa. vii, 15). The ancients used 
honey instead of sugar (Psa. exix, 103; Proy, xxiv, 13); 
but when taken in great quantities it causes nausea, a 
fact employed in Proy. xxv, 16, 17, to inculeate moder- 
ation in pleasures. Honey and milk are put also for 
sweet discourse (Cant. iv, 11). The preservative prop- 
erties of honey were known in ancient times. Josephus 
records that the Jewish king Aristobulus, whom Pom- 
pey’s partisans destroyed by poison, lay buried in honey 
till Antony sent him to the royal cemetery in Judma 
(Ant. xiv, 7,4). See Ber. 

HONEY, a portion of which, with milk, was sometimes 
given to newly-baptized persons in allusion to the name 
anciently given to Canaan, and in token that they be- 
longed to the spiritual Israel. Honey and milk had a 
distinct consecration (Eadie, Eccles. Dict.). See Au- 
gusti, Christl. A rchdol. ii, 446 sq.; Riddle, Christ. Antig. 
p. 519 sq.; Wheatly, Common Prayer, p. 326, 

Honolulu. See Saxpwicu Istanps, 


Honor, (1.) respect paid to superiors, those to whom 
we owe particular deference and distinction. (2.) It is 
sometimes, in Scripture, used to denote real services: 
“Honor thy father and mother (Exod. xx, 12) ;” that is, 
not only show respect and deference, but assist them, 
and perform such services to them as they need. By 
honor is also understood that adoration which is due to 
God only: “ Give unto the Lord the honor due unto his 
name (Psa. xxix, 2).”  (8.) Specifically, it is used to de- 
note the testimony of esteem or submission, by which 
we make known the veneration and respect we entertain 
for any one on account of his dignity or merit. The 
word is used in general for the esteem due to virtue, 
glory, reputation, and probity. In every situation of 
life, religion only forms the true honor and happiness of 
man. “It cannot arise from riches, dignity of rank, or 
office, nor from what are often called splendid actions of 
heroes, or civil accomplishments; these may be found 
among men of no real integrity, and may create consid- 
erable fame; but a distinction must be made between 
fame and true honor. The former is a loud and noisy 
applause; the latter a more silent and internal homage. 
Fame floats on the breath of the multitude; honor rests 
on the judgment ofthe thinking. In order, then, to dis- 
cern where true honor lies, we must not look to any ad- 
ventitious circumstance, not to any single sparkling qual- 
ity, but to the whole of what forms a man; in a word, 
we must look to the soul. It will discover itself by a 
mind superior to fear, to selfish interest, and corruption ; 
by an ardent love to the Supreme Being, and by a prin- 
ciple of uniform rectitude. It will make us neither 
afraid nor ashamed to discharge our duty, as it relates 
both to God and man. It will influence us to be mag- 
nanimous without being proud; humble without being 
mean; just without being harsh; simple in our manners, 
but manly in our feelings. This honor, thus formed by 
religion, or the love of God, is more independent and 
more complete than what can be acquired by any other 
means. It is productive of higher felicity, and will be 
commensurate with eternity itself; while that honor, 
so called, which arises from any other principle, will re- 
semble the feeble and twinkling flame of a taper, which 
is often clouded by the smoke it sends forth, but is al- 
ways wasting, and soon dies totally away” (Blair, Ser- 
mons, Serm. 33). (4.) The term “honor” is also used to 
denote the personal quality of magnanimity, especially 
in relation .to truth and fidelity. Among men of the 
world, the “sense of honor,” so called, takes the place of 
conscience; perhaps it might more justly be said that it 
is conscience, regulated, however, by the personal pride 
of the individual. Coleridge remarks that wherever 
“genuine morality has given way, in the general opin- 
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ion, to a scheme of ethics founded on utility, its place is 
soon challenged by the spirit of Honor. Paley, who de- 
grades the spirit of honor into a mere club-law among 
the higher classes, originating in selfish convenience, and 
enforced by the penalty of excommunication from the 
society which habit had rendered indispensable to the 
happiness of the individuals, has misconstrued it not 
less than Shaftesbury, who extols it as the noblest influ- 
ence of noble natures, The spirit of honor is more, in- 
deed, than a mere conventional substitute for honesty ; 
but, on the other hand, instead of being a finer form of 
moral life, it may be more truly described as the shad- 
ow or ghost of virtue deceased; for to take the word 
in a sense which no man of honor would acknowledge 
may be allowed to the writer of satires, but not to the 
moral philosopher. Honor implies a reverence for the 
invisible and supersensual in our nature, and so far it is 
virtue; but it is a virtue that neither understands it- 
self nor its true source, and therefore often unsubstan- 
tial, not seldom fantastic, and often more or less capri- 
cious. Abstract the notion from the lives of lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, or Henry the Fourth of France, and 
then compare it with 1 Cor, xiii and the Epistle to. Phi- 
lemon, or, rather, with the realization of this fair ideal 
in the character of St. Paul himself. This has struck 
the better class even of infidels. Collins, one of the 
most learned of our English deists, is said to have de- 
clared that, contradictory as miracles appeared to his 
reason, he would believe in them notwithstanding if it 
could be proved to him that St.Paul had asserted any 
one as having been worked by himself in the modern 
sense of the word miracle; adding, ‘St. Paul was so 
perfect a gentleman, and a man of honor I know not 
a better test. Nor can I think of any investigation 
that would be more instructive where it would be safe, 
but none, likewise, of greater delicacy from the proba- 
bility of misinterpretation than a history of the rise of 
honor in the European monarchies as connected with 
the corruptions of Christianity, and an inquiry into 
the specific causes of the inefficacy which has attended 
the combined efforts of divines and moralists against 
the practice and obligation of duelling.” Of the mere- 
ly worldly sense of honor, Carlyle remarks, sharply 
enough, that it “reveals itself too clearly as the daugh- 
ter and heiress of our old acquaintance, Vanity” (Lssuys, 
ii, 74). Montesquieu remarks that what is called honor 
in Europe is unknown, and of course unnamed, in Asia ; 
and that it would be difficult to render the term intelli- 
gible to a Persian.” See Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, 
bk. iii, ch. vili; Coleridge, Friend, p. 377. 

Honoratus, St., a Manichean, and archbishop of 
Arles, was born, according to Baillet, in Belgian Gaul, in 
the second half of the 4th century. He belonged to a 
noble family who were pagans; and when he and his 
brother Venantius became Christians, they left their 
country and parents, and travelled through Achaia, and 
afterwards founded a monastery on the island of Serino, 
opposite Cannes, which acquired great celebrity. Some 
of the most eminent bishops and theologians of the 5th 
and 6th centuries came out of this convent. Honoratus 
himself became archbishop of Arles A.D, 426, and died 
A.D. 429. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxv, 78. 

Honoratus, St., bishop of Marseilles, was born 
about 420 or 425, and is said to haye been educated at 
the school of Lerins. He was the successor of the cele- 
brated Tillemont in the episcopacy (probably. in 475), 
but of his works very little is known at present. Some 
ascribe to him the authorship of a life of St, Hilarius, 
which other critics suppose to be the production of Vi- 
ventius. He died about 492, counting pope Gelasius I 
among his admirers.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géner, xxv, 
78. 

Honorius, Roman emperor, son of Theodosius 1, 
was born in 384. He was named Augustus Noy. 20, 
393, and succeeded his father Jan. 17, 395, as first em- 
peror of the Western empire, with Rome as its capital, 
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while the Eastern fell to the lot of his brother Arcadius. | Autun, in Burgundy. His personal history is rather 


Ilonorius was at this time only ten years of age, and he 
was therefore put under the guardianship of Stilicho, a 
Vandal, who had aided him in ascending the throne, 
and whose daughter Maria he married. Honorius, 
soon after his’ accession, renewed and even rendered 
more stringent his father’s enactments against heathen- 
ism; but the weakness of his government, together with 
the fears or heathenish tendencies of some of the gov- 
ernors, rendered these regulations almost of no effect in 
several provinces. It having been represented to Ho- 
norius that the continued existence of heathen temples 
kept up the heathen spirit among the people, he ordered 
(399) that all such temples should be quickly destroyed, 
so that the people should no longer have this tempta- 
tion before them. As the heathen laid great stress on 
a prediction that Christianity would disappear in its 
365th year, the destruction of their own temples at that 
time made great impression on them. Yet in some dis- 
tricts of Northern Africa the heathen still remained nu- 
merous enough not only to resist, but even to oppress 
the Christians. After the death of Stilicho, Honorius 
modified his severe course against heathenism: a law 
was promulgated for the Western empire in A.D. 410— 
“ut libera voluntute quis cultum Christianitatis exciperet” 
—by which the penalties pronounced by preceding laws 
against all who participated in any but Christian wor- 
ship were suspended. ‘This law, however, remained in 
force but a short time, and the old enactments came 
again into use. An edict of 416 excluded the heathen 
from civil and military offices, yet we are told by Zozi- 
mus (vy, 46) that such was the weakness of Honorius 
that at the request of a heathen general, who declined 
continuing in his service on any other terms, the edict 
was at once taken back. This vacillating, irresolute 
prince was also led to take part in discussions on the 
points of doctrine then agitating the Church. In 418 
he promulgated an edict against Pelagius and the Pela- 
gians and Ccelicole, which was framed more in a theo- 
logical than an imperial style. He acted in the same 
manner towards the Donatists. The envoys of the 
North African Church succeeded in obtaining from the 
emperor a rule that the penalty of ten pounds of gold 
to which his father Theodosius had condemned heretic 
priests, or the owners of the places where heretics as- 
sembled to worship, should only be enforced against 
those Donatist bishops and priests in whose dioceses vi- 
dlence had been offered to the orthodox priests, In 
an edict Honorius issued against the Donatists (405), 
he condemned them as heretics, and this with more 
severity even than the Council of Carthage demanded. 
Later he appointed a council, to be held at Carthage 
(411), to decide the difficulty between the Donatists 
and the orthodox party. The imperial commissioners, 
of course, decided for the latter, and new edicts were 
published exiling Donatist priests, and condemning 
their followers to be fined. The fanaticism of the op- 
pressed party was excited by these measures, and the 
heresy only spread the more rapidly. While the reign 
of Honorius is thus of great importance in the history 
of the Church, the emperor himself showed the greatest 
want of energy in all his dealings, and his death, which 
occurred in August, 423, cannot be said to have been a 
loss to either the State or the Church.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 251; Mosheim, Ch. History, vol. i; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, chap. Xxix-xxxiii; Sozomen, Hist. Ec- 
cles, chap. viii-x 3 Schaff, Ch. Hist. ii, 66 sq.; Lea, Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy, p. 54, 72, 83; Christ. Remembrancer, July, 
1868, p. 237. See Donarists. 


Honorius, an archbishop of Canterbury in 627. 
He instituted parishes in England; but litte is known 
of his life and works, He died in 653. 

Honorius or Aurun (Augustodunensis), sumamed 
“the Solitary,” a scholastic theologian of the first half 
of the 11th century, is generally supposed to have been 
born in France, and was connected with a church at 
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obscure; but if he be really the author of the Hlucidari- 
um, a summary of theology, published in France as the 
work of Anselm (Paris, 1560, 8vo), he deserves to be 
ranked among the most celebrated men of his century. 
The Elucidarium shows that Honorius was devoted to a 
practical mysticism, and in his work he seems to have 
followed the new Platonic-Augustinian theology. He 
condemned the Crusades and pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
all decorations of the altar, the extreme unction, etc. 
On the doctrine of the Trinity, he held that the godhead 
consists of three distinct powers. He is also said to have 
been the author of a work, De Predestinatione et libero 
arbitrio (Col. 1552; also found in Cassander’s Works, p. 
623 sq.). In this work he holds that “ God’s foreknowl- 
edge has no compelling influence upon our actions, nor 
his predestination any necessitating power over our fate; 
for, as all futurity is present to an omnipresent Being, 
he knows our future acts, because he sees them as al- 
ready done; and his predestination to either life or death 
is the consequence of his foreknowing the line of con- 
duct which his creatures would choose to pursue.” In 
many respects he agreed with Abelard (q. y.). Hono- 
rius also wrote several Biblical works, among which his 
Introduction to the Explanation of Solomon's Song is 
considered as his best production. All his theological 
and philosophical works are collected in the B2bl. Maz. 
Pair. vol. xx. See Dupin, Bibl. Nouv. des aut. eccl. ix, 
154; Oudin, De Script. Eccles. ; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. 
xxiv, 361 sq.; xxviii, 335, 416 sq., 427 sq.; xxix, 341; 
Ritter, Gesch. der Philos. vii, 485 sq.; Clarke, Succession 
of Sacred Lit. ii, 680; Waterland, Works (see Index); 
Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. d. Kirchengesch, ii, 342; Asch- 
bach, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 321 sq.; Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, xxv, 19 sq.; Darling, Encyklop. Bibliog. i, 1526, 
(J. H.W.) 


Honorius pe Sanora Marta, who was also known. 
as Blaise Vauzelle, was born at Limoges, in France, 
July 4,1651. He joined the Carmelites at Toulouse in 
1671, and then went on a mission to the Levant. Re- 
turning to France, he taught theology for some years, 
and became prior, counsellor, provincial, and, finally, vis- 
itor general of the French Carmelites. He died in 1729. 
The most important and useful of his publications is en- 
titled Réflexions sur les Regles et sur ! Usage de la Cri- 
tique, touchant [ Histoire de I Lylise, les Ouvrages des 
Peres, les Actes des anciens Martyrs, les Vies des Saintes, 
ete. (Paris and Lyons, 1712172043 vols. 4to). He wrote 
several treatises against Jansenism, and in favor of the 
bull Unigenitus; also Vie de Saint Jean de la Croix 
(Tournay, 1724) :— Observations sur 1 Histoire ecclésias- 
taque de Fleury (Mechlin, 1726-1729) :—Laxpositio Sym- 
boli Apostolorum, ete. (Perpignan, 1689): — Traditions 
des Peres et auteurs ecclés, sur la Contemplation (Paris, 
1706, 2 vols. 8vo), which last was translated into Italian 
and Spanish, and to which he subsequently added Des 
Motifs et de la Pratique de Vamour de Dieu (Paris, 1713, 
8vo); ete.—Moréri, Nowy. Dict. Histor. ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxv, 83. 


Honorius I, Pope, was a native of the Campania, 
and succeeded Boniface V in 625. His general admin- 
istration of Church affairs has been favorably comiment- 
ed upon by historians, and his name is very prom- 
inent in the history of the paschal controversy in Ire- 
land, and in that of the early Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The feast of the elevation of the cross was organized 
during his time (about 628), and he was very active in 
converting the heathen. He died in 638. Some of his 
letters are preserved in Labbe’s Collect. Conciliorum, 
vol. iii, Honorius is especially distinguished for the 
part he took in the Monothelistic controversies of that 
period. While the controversy was gaining ground 
in the West, Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote to Honorius, explaining the Monothelistic doc- 
trines in the most favorable light, and suggested that 
Honorius should impose silence on both parties in a 
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dispute which really did not affect the substance 
of the Catholic doctrine. Misled, it is alleged, by this 
statement of Sergius, Honorius consented, and eyen 
expressed himself in language which would appear 
to condemn the doctrine of two wills in Christ. After 
his death, attempts were made at Rome to exculpate 
his memory from all accusation of heresy, yet he was 
condemned and anathematized by the Cicumenical 
Council of Constantinople in 680, and this sentence was 
confirmed at different times, as, for instance, by Leo II, 
who anathematized him as heretic for having attempted 
apostolicam ecclesiam—profana proditione immaculatam 
subvertere (Mansi, x, 731). Modern Roman Catholic 
historians have tried in various ways to exonerate Ho- 
norius. Baronius says that the acts of the Council of 
Constantinople were falsified; Bellarmine says that this 
was the case with Honorius’s letter to Sergius; while 
Garnier and Ballerini claim that he was not anathema- 
tized for heresy, but propter negligenttam. Some Roman 
Catholic historians, however, maintain that even in dis- 
claiming the belief of two wills in Christ, Honorius 
merely denied the existence in Christ of two discordant 
or conflicting wills, that is, of a corrupt and sinful hu- 
man will opposed to the divine will, and that he did not 
put forth any dogmatic declarations irreconcilable with 
the strict ultramontane doctrine of infallibility. Orsi 
went even so far as to maintain that Honorius com- 
posed this letter to Sergius as “a private teacher;” but 
the expression doctor privatus, when used of a pope, is 
like talking of wooden iron (comp. Janus, The Council 
and the Pope, p. 405). In modern times, the agitation 
of the question of papal infallibility has given a special 
interest to the letters of Honorius. The champions of 
infallibility, following the lead of the above-mentioned 
writers, tried all kinds of arguments to explain away 
the assent of Honorius to the heretical doctrines of 
Sergius, without being able to adduce any new argu- 
ment. The Jesuit Damberger even attempted a full 
justification of the course of Honorius. Most of the 
Roman Catholic writers, however, admitted that the 
words, though they may bear an orthodox construction, 
must have appeared as favoring the heretics, and that 
Honorius probably fell into a trap which the shrewd 
patriarch of Constantinople had set for him. The Gal- 
licans, and the opponents of papal infallibility, have in 
general endeavored tc show that Honorius was really a 
favorer of Monothelism. The ablest treatment of the 
subject from this school in the Roman Catholic Church 
may be found in the wd®& on The Pope and the Council, 
by Janus; two works by P. Le Page Renouf (The Con- 
demnation of Pope Honorius, London, 1868); and [in 
reply to the ultramontane reviews of the first work by 
Dr. Ward, the editor of the Dublin Review, and the Jes- 
uit Bottalla] The Case of Pope Honorius reconsidered 
(London, 1869); in two letters, by the distinguished 
French Oratorian and member of the French Academy, 
P. Gratry (L’évéque d’ Orleans et Varchevéque de Malines, 
Paris, 1870); and in an essay by bishop Hefele, pub- 
lished in Naples, 1870. Renouf, whose thoroughness 
and keenness is admitted by all his opponents, in his 
works, undertakes to prove three assertions: 1. Hono- 
rius, in his letters to Sergius, really gave his sanction to 
the Monothelistic heresy; 2. Honorius was, on account 
of heresy, condemned by general councils and popes; 
3. Honorius taught a heresy ex cathedra. The fact 
that Honorius was condemned by general councils and 
popes as a heretic is admitted by many of those Catho- 
lie writers who insist that his words may be indeed, 
though they are obscure, explained in an orthodox 
sense. Since the convocation of the Vatican Council in 
1869, many Roman Catholic theologians (among them 
Dollinger and Gratry), who were formerly regarded as 
personally favorable to the doctrine of papal infallibil- 
ity, now, after a new investigation of the question, 
strongly urge the case of Honorius as an irrefutable 
argument against it. The literature on the Honorius 
question is so voluminous that, according to the opinion 
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of the learned Dillinger, during the last 180 years more 
has been written on it than on any other point of Church 
History within 1500 years, Recent monographs on the 
subject, besides the works already mentioned, have been 
written by Schneemann (Studien tiber die Honorius- 
JSrage, 1864) and Reinerding (Beitrdge zur Honorius- 
und Liberiusfrage, 1865). It is also extensively dis- 
cussed in a number of articles in the theological re- 
views, especially those of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the larger works on Church History, and in particu- 
lar, since 1869, in a vast number of works treating of 
the question of papal infallibility. See InraLirrL- 
ury. See Richer, Historia Concil. general. i, 296; Du 
Pin, De antiqua eccles, disciplina, p. 349; M. Have- 
lange, Ecclesia infullibilitas in factis dogmaticis (Journ. 
hist, et litt. April 1, 1790); F. Marchesius, Clypeus for- 
tium (1680); Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 88; 
Chambers, Cyclopedia, v, 407; Ceillier, Hist. des aut. sac. 
xvii, 522 sq.; Llorente, Die Pdpste,i, 196-200; Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch. xix, 492 sq.; Bower, [History of the Popes, 
ili, 11 sq.; Fuhrmann, //andwérterd. d. Kirchengesch. ii, 
340 sq.; Neander, Ch. History, iii, 179, 195; Dogmas, ii, 
439; Milman, Latin Christianity, ii, 169; Riddle, History 
of the Papacy, i, 195; Hardwick, Church Hist. Middle 
Ages), p.70 and n.3, p.75 and n.8; Hagenbach, /Tist. of 
Doctrines, vol. ii; West, Review, Oct. 1868, p. 239; Edinb. 
Rev. Oct. 1869, p. 160; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lexikon, iii, 
322 sq.; Lefevre, in Revue Cathol. de Louvain, February, 
1870; Hefele, Honorius u. d. sechste allgem. Concil. (Tiib. 
1870, 8vo). See MonorneismM. (J. H.W.) 


Honorius II (Peter Cadolus), Antipope, was elect- 
ed in 1061, through the infiuence of Henry TV, in oppo- 
sition to Alexander II, who had been chosen by the 
cardinals without his assent. The election took place 
in a council convened at Basle, and Honorius afterwards 
went to Rome. The German bishops, however, un- 
der the influence of Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, sided 
with Alexander II at the Synod of Augsburg, 1062; 
and, finally, the Synod of Mantua, 1064, pronounced the 
deposition of Honorius, and he was obliged thereafter to 
confine himself to the bishopric of Padua, which he held 
before his election, Yet he upheld his pretensions to 
the pontifical see until his death in 1072, He was ac- 
cused of simony and of concubinage. He is generally 
not counted among the popes on account of his deposi- 
tion.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vol. v; Schrockh, Kirch- 
engesch. Xxii, 382, 385 sq.; Riddle, Hist. of the Papacy, 
ii, 119; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lea. v, 318 sq.; Asch- 
bach, Kirchen-Lea. iii, 323. See ALEXANDER II. 


-Honorius II (cardinal Lambert), Pope, originally 
bishop of Ostia, was elected pope by the cardinals in 
1124, after the death of Calixtus I, while most of the 
bishops assembled at Rome elected Tebaldus, eardinal 
of Santa Anastasia. Tebaldus, finding that Honorius 
was supported by the powerful family of the Frangipa- 
ni, and that the people were divided in opinion, to avoid 
further strife, waived his claim. Honorius himself also 
expressed doubts concerning the validity of his own 
election; he was subsequently re-elected by the clergy 
and the people of Rome without epposition, and was 
consecrated Dec. 21, 1124. He refused the investiture 
of the duchies of Apulia and Calabria to Roger, count 
of Sicily; and Roger having besieged the pope within 
Benevento, Honorius excommunicated him; but after- 
wards peace was concluded between them, and Hono- 
rius granted the investiture. He confirmed the elec- 
tion of Lothaire II to the empire, and excommunicated 
his rival. Conrad of Franconia. He also confirmed the 
organization of the order of Premonstratensis, and at 
the Synod of Troyes (1128) that of the Templars, and 
condemned the abbots of Cluny and of Mount Cassin, 
against whom complaints had been made. He died in 
the convent of St. Andrew, Feb. 14, 1150.—Fnglish Cy- 
clopedia; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géenér. xxv, 89; Bower, 
Hist. of the Popes, vi, 19 sq.; Riddle, Hist. of the Papa- 
cy, ii, 169; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxvi, 95 sq.; Mil- 
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man, Lat. Christianity, iv, 144, 151 sq.; Wetzer u. Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex. v, 317 sq.; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 323 
Sq. 

Honorius III (Cencio Savelli), Pope, a native of 
Rome, was cardinal of St. John and St. Paul, and suc- 
ceeded pope Innocent II in 1216. He showed a very 
accommodating spirit in his relations with the temporal 
powers. Thus, when Frederick IL permitted his son 
Henry, already king of Sicily,to be elected king of Ger- 
many, in April, 1220, he even consented to officiate at the 
coronation (November, 1220). But it is generally be- 
lieved that the object of the pope in consenting so read- 
ily to the desires of Frederick II was to gain him for 
the great crusade against the Mussulmans in the Hast 
which he contemplated. This good understanding be- 
tween the pope and the emperor was interrupted when 
the latter, instead of proceeding directly to Palestine, 
tarried in Apulia and Sicily, and attempted to regain 
those countries. Honorius sent his chaplain, Alatrinus, 
to the imperial diet at Cremona in 1226, and the em- 
peror was obliged to renounce his plan of aggrandize- 
ment. Honorius even went so far as to threaten him 
(1225) with excommunication if he did not start for the 
Holy Land by August, 1227, and he would probably 
have executed his threat had not death interfered. 
This conciliatory spirit Honorius failed to manifest to- 
wards count Raymond VII of Toulouse. He excited 
Louis VIII of France to make war against Raymond; 
but neither Honorius nor Louis lived to see the end of 
the conflict. He was also frequently at variance with 
the nobles and people of Rome, by whom he was a num- 
ber of times driven from the city. His pontificate was 
therefore not a very quiet one. He died March 12, 1227. 
Officially Honorius confirmed the organization of the 
Dominicans in 1216, and of the Franciscans in 1223, 
lle was the first pope who granted indulgences at the 
canonization of saints. He was considered a learned 
man in his day, and is supposed to have been the au- 
thor of the Conjurationes adversus principem tenebrarum 
(Rome, 1629, 8vo).—Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vol. v ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 90; Bower, Hist. of 
the Popes, vi, 216-221; Neander, Ch. History, iv, 41, 177, 
270,341; Milman, Lat. Christianity, v (see Index); He- 
fele, Conciliengesch. iii, 811 sq.; Ebrard, Dogmengesch. ii, 
180; Schrickh, Kirchengesch. xxvi, 328; xxv, 145 sq.,329 
sq.; Xxix, 632; Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. der Kirchen- 
gesch. ii, 341; Cave, Hist. lit. script. eccl. 11, 287; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. vy, 319; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex. 
iii, 824; Raumer, Geschichte d. Hohenstaufen, iii, 307 sq. 
(J. H. W.) 


Honorius IV (Giacomo Savelli), was pope from 
April 2, 1285, to April 3, 1287. He espoused the cause 
of Charles of Anjou against the Aragonese, who had oc- 
cupied Sicily; and he.even incited to a crusade against 
the latter, qualifying it as a “holy war.” He distin- 
guished himself greatly by his zeal for the preservation 
and augmentation of the privileges of the Church, and 
for the recovery of the Holy Land. He cleared the Pa- 
pal States of the bands of robbers with which they were 
overrun, and imparted a new impulse to arts and sci- 
ences, which up to his time had been much neglected ; 
among other improvements, he attempted to establish a 
course of Oriental languages at the University of Paris, 
but he did not succeed. During his brief pontificate he 
is said to have succeeded in enriching his family.— 
Migne, Dict, Eccles. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 
91; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. ii, 301; Schrockh, Kirchengesch. 
xxvi, 511 sq.; Bower, History of the Popes, vi, 326 Sq. 3 
Milman, Latin Christianity, vi, 172; Riddle, Hist, of the 
Papacy, ti, 235; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 65, 627; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. v, 322; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex. 
ili, 325, 

Honorius, BArrnotomew, a Premonstratist, who 
flourished in the second half of the 16th century, was 
born at Eerfel, in Brabant, became canon at Floreffe, 
near Naumur, later preacher at Helmont, and finally, 
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being persecuted by the Calvinists, went to Rome. He 
wrote Admonitio ad fratres inferioris Germanie (Eer~ 
zogenb. 1578) :—Hodeporicon celebriorum ordinis Pre 
monstratensis per orbem universum Abbatiarum (ibid, 
1584) :—Questiones theologice LX X adversus Calvinis- 
tas (ibid. 1586):—Llucidarium Anselmi Cantuariensis 
(ibid. 1586) ; and a number of other, but less valuable 
works.—Pierer, Univers. Lex. viii, 522. 


Honter, Jon, one of the apostles of Protestantism 
in Transylvania, was born at Cronstadt in 1498; studied 


-at Wittenberg under Luther, then went as a teacher to 


Cracow, whence he moved to Basle to continue his stud- 
ies. In 1533 he returned to his native city, where he 
started a printing establishment, and published Luther’s 
writings. He also published at his own expense a 
translation of Luther’s works in Hungarian. In 1544 
he was appointed pastor, and became quite popular as a 
preacher. He died Jan, 23, 1549.—Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. vi, 254; Hardwick, Ch. Hist. of the Reformation, p. 
98; Hist. of Prot. Church in Hungary, p. 59. 


Hontheim, Joun Nicotas von (known common- 
ly as Fesrontvs), suffragan bishop of Treves (in Rhen- 
ish Prussia), was born Jan. 27, 1701, and educated at 
the Jesuits’ college and university of that place. Hay- 
ing completed his studies, he went on a journey to 
Rome, and after his return (1727) was appointed suc- 
cessively to several high positions in the Church, and 
finally became suffragan bishop May 13, 1748, which post 
he filled until 1788. He died Sept. 2,1790. His His- 
toria Trevirensis, diplomatica et pragmatica (Trevir, 
1750, 3 vols. fol., with a Prodromus, 1757, 2 vols. fol. ; 
Augsb. 1757, 2 vols. fol.) is considered a work of great 
merit; but it was as the author of De Statu Ecclesice et 
legitima Potestate Romani Pontificis Liber singularis, ad 
reuniendos dissidentes in religione Christiana compositus 
(Bullioni apud Guillelmum Evrard, 1763, 4to), publish- 
ed under the pseudonym of “ Justinus Febronius,” that 
he attracted the attention of the Christian world. The 
daring expressions of independent thought which char- 
acterize the entire work created general excitement. 
As early as 1763-5 he issued an enlarged edition, and a 
third, still more enlarged, in 1770-74. An abridgment of 
the work appeared in German in 1764, another in Latin 
in 1777, and the translations into the various modern 
languages soon made it known throughout Europe 
(French, Sedan and Paris, 1767; Italian, Venice, 1767, 
ete.). Many Roman celebrities wrote against it, espe- 
cially Zaccaria (to whose writif@gs an answer is given 
in Nova defensio Febronii contra P. Zaccaria, Bullioni, 
1763, 3 vols.) and Ballerini (De potestate ecclesiasticu Ro- 
man. Pontif. et concil. generalium contra opus J. Febro- 
nij (Verona, 1768, 4to, and often). Pope Clement XIII 
caused the book to be entered on the /ndex, although it 
was dedicated to himself. Hontheim seeks especially 
to draw a line of distinction between the spiritual and 


the ecclesiastical power of the Roman see. He seems: 


to say to his readers, “ Without becoming Protestants, 
you may very well oppose the encroachments and abuse 
of power of the papal court.” The principal points of 
which the work treats are, the constitution of the prim- 
itive Church, the representative character of general 
councils, the thoroughly Auman basis on which rests the 
primacy of the bishop of Rome, the fatal influence of 
the pseudo-Isidorian decretals, the tendency to usurpa- 
tion of power by the nuncios, the illegal influence of the 
mendicant orders, and the monopoly of episcopal elec- 
tions possessed by the chapters at the expense of the 
rights of the lower clergy and the people. As all his 
assertions are accompanied by historical proofs, and his 
book contains hardly anything but quotations from the 
fathers in support of his views, it exerted great influ- 
ence. As the work had been published under the nom 
de plume of Justinius Febronius, the system of Church 
government which Hontheim propounded is generally 
called Febronianism. During the years which followed 
its publication, papal authority was greatly restricted in 
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many countries. Hence, as soon as the real author of 
the De Statu Ecclesiee was known, he became the object 

_ of ceaseless persecutions. Pope Pius VI showed him- 


self especially the enemy of Hontheim., The ex-Jesuit 
Beck, privy councillor of the elector Clement Wenceslas, 
not satisfied with perseeuting Hontheim, persecuted also 
all the members of his family, most of whom held of- 
fices in the province of Trier. The old man (Hontheim 
was then nearly seventy-nine), tired of all these annoy- 
ances, and perhaps frightened at the prospect of what 
he might still have to undergo, finally gave way, and 
submitted to the pope. When his recantation reached 
Rome in 1778, Pius VI held a special consistory in order 
to apprise the whole Roman Catholic world of the event; 
but several Roman Catholic governments opposed the 
publication of the acts of this consistory in their states. 
Moreover, the effects of the dispute had been too widely 
felt to be obliterated by a tardy expression of repent- 
ance. The author himself wrote to his friends, “I gave 
way, like Fénelon, in order to avoid ceaseless annoy- 
ance. My recantation can do no harm to the Christian 
religion, neither can it in any way benefit the court of 
Rome; the thinking world has read my arguments, and 
has indorsed them.” Some of the more liberal-minded 
Roman Catholic historians say that Hontheim, in his 
(first) recantation, declared his object to have been to 
effect a union of the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
churches. He believed that this could only be accom- 
plished by altering or removing some of the institutions 
of the Romish Church. Later, he modified his recanta- 
tion greatly by a subsequent Commentary (Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, 1781), to which cardinal Gardi replied, at 
the special request of the pope. But eventually Hont- 
heim made full submission to the Church. In 1788 he 
resigned his charges, and spent the last years of his life 
on his estate of Monquentin, in Luxemburg. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 91; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. vi, 255; Hase, Church Hist. p. 528; Mohler, Sym- 
bolism, p.45; Menzel, Neuere Gesch. d. Deutschen, xi, 456 
sq.; Fuhrmann, Handwérterb, der K irchengesch. ii, 343 
sq.; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxii, 13; s. d. Reform. vi, 
532 sq.; Walch, Neweste Relig. Gesch. i, 145 sq. 3 vii, 175 
sq., 210 sq., 453 sq.; Henke, Kirchengesch. vii, 133 sq. ; 
Baur, Gallerie hist. Geméilde d. 18'" Jahrh. iv, 402 sq. ; 
Kurtz, Text-book of Ch. History, ii, 234; Hase, Ch. Hist. 
p. 528. On the Roman Catholic side: Aschbach, Kirch.- 
Lex. ii, 745 sq.; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lez. v, 324 
sq.; Real-Encyklop. f. d. Kathol. Deutschl. vy, 473 ; Wer- 
ner, Gesch. d. kathol. Theol. p. 209 sq., 273, and especially 
Briefwechsel zw. d. Churfiirsten Clemens Wene, v. Trier 
u. d. Weihbisch. N. v. Honiheim it. d. Buch J. Fabronius, 
ete. (Frankfort-a-M. 1813). 

Hood (572%, tsaniph’), a tiara round the head, 
spoken of a female head-band (Isa. iii, 23) ; elsewhere 
rendered “diadem,” e. g. a man’s turban (Job xxix, 14) ; 
the high-priest’s “ mitre” (Zech. iii, 5); the king’s crown 
(Isa. lxii, 3, marg.). See HEap-pREss, etc. 

HOOD (Saxon hod; comp. Germ. hut, hat), borrowed 
from the Roman cuculus, is (1.) the cowl of a monk. 
(2.) In England, an ornamental fold that hangs down 
the back of 2 graduate to mark his degree. This part 
of the dress was formerly not intended for distinction 
and ornament, but for use. It was generally fastened 
to the back of the cope or other vesture, and in case of 
rain or cold was drawn over the head. In the univer- 
sities the hoods of the graduates were made to signify 
their degrees by varying the colors and materials. By 
the fifty-eighth canon of the Church of England “ every 
minister saying the public prayers, or ministering the 
sacraments, or other rites of the Church, if they are 
graduates, shall wear upon their surplices, at such times, 
such hoods as by the orders of the universities are agree- 
able to their degrees.”—Hook, Church Dictionary, 8. V-} 
Wheatly, Book of Common Prayer, p. 102, 103. 


Hoof (1075, parsah’, cloven, i. e. a cleft hoof as 
of neat cattle, Exod. x, 26; Ezek. xxii; Mic. iv, 13, ebe.5 
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hence of the horse, though not cloven, Isa. v, 28; Jer, 
xlyii, 3; “claws” of any animal, Zech, xi, 16). In Lev. 
xi, 3 sq.3 Deut. iv, 6 sq., the “parting of the hoof” is 
made one of the main distinctions between clean and 
unclean animals; and this is applied even to the camel, 


after a popular rather than a scientific classification. 
See CAMEL. 


Hooght, Esrernarp vAN per, a distinguished 
Dutch Orientalist, was born in the latter half of the 17th 
century. He was a Reformed preacher at Nieuwen- 
dam, but spent the greater part of his time in the study 
of the Oriental languages, especially the Hebrew. He 
died in 1716. He wrote Janua lingue sancte (Amst. 
1687, 4to; ibid. 1696 [?], 8vo):—Medulla gramm. Hebr. 
(Amst. 1696, 8vo) :—Syntawis Ebrea, Chald. et Syr.:— 
Lex. Novum Test. Greco-Latinum, etc. Especially cel- 
ebrated is his edition of the Biblia Hebraica (Amsterd. 
and Utrecht, 1705, Oxf. 1750, London, 1774, and often, 
lately again by Tauchnitz, Lpz. 1835, and often).—Pierer, 


| Univ. Lex. viii, 524; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii, 381; iv, 117. 


See CriricisM, BrBuicaL, 

Hoogstraten (also called HocustraTen). JACOB 
VAN, prior of the Dominican convent of Cologne, and 
an ardent adversary of Reuchlin, Luther, and Erasmus, 
was born at Brabant in 1454. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne without much success. Neverthe- 
less, he was received master of arts in 1485, and after- 
wards made prior. His great zeal and opposition to the 
Reformation secured him the nomination of inquisitor 
at Louvain, besides a professorship of theology at the 
University of Cologne, for which he was in nowise qual- 
ified. In 1513 he summoned Reuchlin to appear before 
him, thereby transcending his powers, as Reuchlin, re- 
siding in another state, could only be summoned by the 
provincial of the order.. He had already published his 
Libellus accusatorius contra speculum ocul. Joh. Reuch- 
lini, when the chapter of Mentz took Reuchlin’s case 
in hand. But pope Leo X gave commission to bishop 
George of Speer to settle the controversy. Hoogstraten, 
not appearing, lost his cause, and was condemned to pay 
the costs; but, as he refused to submit to the decree, the 
whole matter was brought before Leo X, and Hoogstra- 
ten was summoned to Rome. Unwilling either to of- 
fend the humanists in the person of Reuchlin, or the 
powerful Dominicans represented by Hoogstraten, the 
pope issued a mandatum de supersedendo, Returning to 
Cologne, Hoogstraten published in 1518 two so-called 
Apologies, full of malice, and in 1519 his Destructio ca- 
balie, seu cabaliste perfidie a Joh. Reuchlino seu Capni- 
one (Col. 1519). He also opposed Luther in the most 
violent manner, proposing that he should be burned at 
once, Hoogstraten died at Cologne Jan. 21, 1527. His 
collected works were published at Cologne in 1526. See 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 257; Echard, Scriptor. Ord. 
Predicatorum; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 105; 
Raumer, Gesch. Europe’s, 1, 210; Mayerhoff, Joh. Reuch- 
lin u. s. Zeit, p. 158 sq.; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. Xxx, 
248; s. d. Reform. i, 139; Bayle, Hist. Dict. iii, 471 sq. 5 
Mosheim, Church History, iii, 22. 

Hook: is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the fol- 
lowing terms in the original. See also FISH-HOOK ; 
Fiesu-H00k; Pruntnc-HooK. The idea of a thorn 
enters into the etymology of several of them, probably, 
because a thorn, hooked or straight, was the earliest in- 
strument of this kind. Tacitus thus describes the dress 
ofthe ancient Germans. “A loose mantle, fastened with 
a clasp, or, when that cannot be had, with a thorn” 
(Germ. 17). See THORN. 

1. 17, chach (lit. a thorn), a ring inserted in the nos- 
trils of animals, to which a cord was fastened in order 
to lead them about or tame them (2 Kings xix, 28; Isa. 
xxxvii, 29; Ezek. xxix, 45 xxxviii,4; compare Job x], 
26); also a “chain” for a captive (Ezek. xix, 4,9), and 
“bracelets” for females (Exod. xxv, 22, where others a 
nose-ring, others a clasp for fastening the dress). In the 
first two of the above passages, Jehovah intimates his 
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absolute control over Sennacherib by an allusion to the 
practice of leading buffaloes, camels, dromedaries, etc., 
by means of a cord, or of a cord attached to a ring, pass- 
ed through the nostrils (Shaw, Travels, p. 167-8, 2d ed.). 
Such a ring is oftentimes placed through the nose 
of a bull, and is likewise used in the East for leading 
about lions, camels, and other animals, A similar meth~ 
od was adopted for leading prisoners, as in the case of 
Manasseh, who was led with rings (2 Chron, xxxiil, 11). 
‘An illustration of this practice is found in a bas-relief 
discovered at Khorsabad (Layard, ii, 376; see also the 
cut under Eyr). The term WP" is used in a similar 
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Ancient Assyrian Hook of Bronze (belonging, as Layard 
thinks, Nin. and Bab. p. 178, to some part of a chariot or 
horse-trappings). 

sense in Job xl, 24 (A. V. “bore his nose with a gin,” 

margin). Another form of the same term, 111M (A. V. 

“thorn”), is likewise properly a ring placed through the 

mouth of a large fish, and attached by a cord (7228) to 

a stake for the purpose of keeping it alive in the water 

(Job xli, 2); the word meaning the cord is rendered 

“hook” in the A.V. See below. 

2. The cognate word 2M, chakkah’, means a_fish- 
hook (Job xli, i, “angle ;” Isa. xix, 8; Hab.i,15). This 
passage in Job has occasioned the following specula- 
tions (see, for instance, Harris’s Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
art. Leviathan, Lond. 1825). It has been assumed that 
Bochart has completely proved the Leviathan to mean 
the crocodile (Rosenmiiller on Bochart, ili, 737, ete., 769, 
etc., Lips. 1796). Herodotus has then been quoted, 
where he relates that the Egyptians near Lake Mceris 
select a crocodile, render him tame, and suspend orna- 
ments to his ears, and sometimes gems of great value ; 
his fore feet being adorned with bracelets (ii, 69) ; and 
the mummies of crocodiles, having their ears thus bored, 
have been discovered (Kenrick’s Lgypt of Herodotus, p. 
97, Lond. 1841). Hence it is concluded that this pas- 
sage in Job refers to the facts mentioned by Herodotus; 
and, doubtless, the terms employed, especially by the 
Sept. and Vulg., and the third and following verses, fa- 
vor the supposition, for there the captive is represented 
as suppliant and obsequious, in a state of security and 
servitude, and the object of diversion, “played with” as 
with a bird, and serving for the sport of maidens. He- 
rodotus is further quoted to show that in his time the 
Egyptians captured the crocodile with a hook (a@y«to- 
tpov), with which (¢e\ciaOn eic rHY yh) he was drawn 
ashore; and accounts are certainly given by modern 
travelers of the continuance of this practice (Maillet, 
Descrip. d Egypte, ii, 127, ed. Hag., 1740). But does not 
the entire description go upon the supposition of the im- 
possibility of so treating Leviathan? Supposing the al- 
lusions to be correctly interpreted, is it not as much as 
to say, ‘Canst thou treat him as thou canst treat the 
crocodile and other fierce creatures?” Dr. Lee has, in- 
deed, given reasons which render it doubtful, at least, 
whether the leviathan does mean the crocodile in this 
passage, or whether it does not mean some species of 
whale, as was formerly supposed—the Delphinus orca 
conmunis, or common grampus, found in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea, and also in the Nile. (See his ex- 
amination of Bochart’s reasonings, ete., in Translation 
and Notes on Job, p. 197 and 529-539, Lond. 1837). So 
the above term in Ezek. xxix, “I will put my hooks in 
thy jaws, and I will cause thee to come up out of the midst 
of thy rivers,” where the prophet foretells the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, by allusions to the de- 
struction, possibly, of a crocodile, the symbol of Egypt. 
Thus Pliny (Hist. Nat. viii, 25) states, that the Tentyri- 
tx (inhabitants of Egypt) followed the crocodile, swim- 
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ming after it in the river, sprung upon its back, thrust: 
a bar into its mouth, which being held by its two ex- 
tremities, serves as a bit, and enables them to force it on 
shore (comp. Ezek, xxix, 3,4). Strabo relates that the 
Tentyrite displayed their feats before the Romans (xvii, 
560, ed. Casaub.). See LeviATHAN. 

3.15, vav, a peg or pin, upon which the curtains of 
the Tabernacle were hung, springing out of the capitals 
(Exod. xxvi, 82, etce.). The Sept. and Jerome seem to 
have understood the capitals of the pillars; and it has 
been urged that this is more likely to be the meaning 
than hooks, especially as 1775 shekels of silver were used 
in making these 0755 for the pillars, overlaying the 
chapiters, and filleting them (ch. xxxviii, 28), and that 
the hooks are really the D"O"P, taches (Exod. xxvi, 6, 
11, 33,35; xxxix,33). Yet the Sept. also renders D7", 
kpixot, rings or clasps (Exod. xxvii, 10, 11, and aykiAar, 
Exod. xxxviii, 17, 19); and from a comparison of these 
two latter passages, it would seem that these hooks, or 
rather ¢enfers, rose out of the chapiters or heads of the 
pillars. The word seems to have given name to the 
letter 1 in the Hebrew alphabet, possibly from a simi- 
larity of the form in which the latter appears in the 
Greek Digamma, to that of a hook. Mr. Paine (Solo- 
mon’s Temple, etc., p. 25) regards these “hooks” as hay- 
ing been rather pins driven into the heads of the pillars, 
and thus projecting upward from them like a small 
tenon, upon which the silver rods were slipped by means 
of a small hole or eye in the latter, This would serve 
to keep the pillars together. See TABERNACLE. 


4. MDX, tsinnah’ (lit. thorn), a Jish-hook (Amos iv, 2; 
elsewhere a shield). See Fisutne, etc.; ANGLE. 

In the same verse, mia, stroth’, “ fish-hooks,” 
where both Sept. and Vulg. seem to have taken “70 in 
the sense of a pot or caldron instead of a fish-hook. See 
CALDRON, 

5. so, mazleg’ (1 Sam. ii, 13, 14), “ flesh-hook,” and 
the mista, “the flesh-hooks” (Exod. xxvii, 3, and 
elsewhere). This was evidently in the first passage a 
trident “of three teeth,” a kind of fork, etc., for turning 


the sacrifices on the fire, and for collecting fragments, 
etc. See FLESH-HOOK. 


6. M172, mazmeroth’ (Isa. ii, 4, and elsewhere), 
“beat their spears into pruning-hooks” (Gpérrava, fal- 
ces). The Roman poets have the same metaphor (Mar- 
tial, xiv, 34, “ Falx ex ense”). In Mice. iv, 3, in ligones, 
weeding-hooks, or shovels, spades, etc. Joel reverses 
the metaphor “ pruning-hooks” into spears (iii, 10, ligo- 
nes); and so Ovid (Fasti, i, 697, in pila ligones). See 
PRUNING-HOOK. 

7. Doubtful is DSMDW, shephatta’yim, stalls for cattle 
(“pots,” Psa. lxvili, 13), also the cedar beams in the 
Temple court with hooks for flaying the victims (Ezek. 
xl, 43). Other meanings given are ledges (Vulg, la- 
bia), or eaves, as though the word were DInDw; pens 
for keeping the animals previous to their being slaugh- 
tered; hearth-stones, as in the margin of the A. V.; and, 
lastly, gutters to receive and-carry off the blood from 
the slaughtered animals. Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 1470) 
explains the term as signifving stalls in the courts of 
the Temple where the sacrificial victims were fastened : 
our translators give in the margin “ endirons, or the two 
hearth-stones.” The Sept. seems equally at a loss, cai 
mw atari EEovor yeiooc ; as also Jerome, who renders 
it labia, Schlcusner pronounces yetooc to be a barba- 
rous word formed from 1751, and understands epistylium, 
a little pillar set on another, and capitellum, columned. 
The Chaldee renders smbinsns:, short posts in the house 
of the slaughterers on which to suspend the sacrifices. 
Dr. Lightfoot, in his chapter “on the altar, the rings, 
and the laver,” observes, “On the north side of the al- 
tar were six orders of rings, each of which contained 


at which they killed the poaefcte Near by were 
low pillars set up, upon which were laid overthwart 
beams. of cedar; on these were fastened rows of hooks, 
on which the sacrifices were hung; and they were flay- 
ed on marble tables, which were between these pillars” 
(see vers. 41, 42; Works, vol. xi, ch. xxxiv, Lond. 1684— 
5-6). See TEMLPE, 

8. Obviously an incorrect rendering for aay, ag- 
mon’, a rush-rope, used for binding animals, perhaps by 
means of the ring in their nose (Job xli, 2; elsewhere 
“rush” or “caldron”). See FLAG. 

9, Finally, doswavnpdpa in 2 Mace. xiii, 2 is rendered 
“ armed with hooks,” referring to the scythe-armed char- 
iots of the ancients. See CHarror, 


Hook, James, LL.D., an English prelate, was born 
in London in 1771, and educated at St. Mary’s Hall, Ox- 
-ford. He became archdeacon of Huntingdon in 1814, 
dean of Worcester in 1825, and held also other prefers 
ments in the English Church. He died in 1828, Be- 
sides some dramatic pieces and novels which are as- 
eribed to Hook, he published Anguis in Herba, a true 
Sketch of the Church of England and her Clergy (Lond. 
1802, 8vo) :—Sermons, ete. (1812, 8vo, and another se- 
ries in 1818, 8vo). For a biographical sketch of Hook, 
see the London Gent. Mag. April, 1828.—Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, i, 875. 


Hooke, Luce Joseph, a French theologian of 
English origin, was born about 1716, and educated at 
the seminary of “Saint-Nicolas du Chardonnet.” He 
received the doctor’s degree from the Sorbonne, and was 
appointed professor of theology in 1750. The following 
year he presided at the discussion of abbé Parades’s (;. 
y.) thesis, which contained many heterodox doctrines, 
and which he had signed without reading. Hooke was 
deposed from his professorship; but the professors of the 
Sorbonne and of the College of Navarre interceded in 
his behalf, and obtained the revocation of the order. 
At the outbreak of the French Revolution he was made 
librarian of the Mazarin Library, but he held this place 
only a short time, when he retired to St.Cloud. He 
died in 1796. Hooke published Religions naturalis rev- 
elate et Catholice Principia (Paris, 1754, 2 vols. 8vo; 
2d ed. 1774, 3 vols. 8vo) :—Discours et Réfler: crit. sur 
Vhist. et le gouvernement de anc. Rome (Paris, 1770-84, 4 
vols. 12mo—a translation of one of his father’s works 
from the English) :—Principe sur la Nature et I’ Essence 
du Pouvoir del Eglise (Paris, 1791, 8vo), (J. H.W.) 

Hooke, William, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Southampton in 1601, and educated at Trinity 
College, Oxford. After having receiyed orders in the 
Church of England, he became vicar of Axmouth, in 
Devonshire. About 1636 he emigrated to this country, 
as his nonconforming views had caused him considera- 
ble trouble, and in 1644 or 1645 he was installed pastor 
at New Haven, Conn. He was by marriage a cousin 
of Oliver Cromwell, after whose ascendency he returned 
to England, and became Cromwell’s domestic chaplain. 
After the death of Cromwell, Hooke became an ejected 
and silenced minister, and he spent his remaining days 
in retirement. He died near London March 21, 1678, 
Besides several sermons—among them, Vew England s 
Tears for Old England’s Fears, a Fast sermon (Taunton, 
1640, London, 1641, 4to), which is considered one of the 
best productions of his day—he published The Privi- 
leges of the Saints on Earth beyond those in Heaven, etc., 
containing also a Discourse on the Gospel Day (1673).— 

- Sprague, Ann. Am. Pulpit, i, 104 sq.; Allibone, Dict. of 
Authors, i, 878. 


Hooker, Asahel, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Bethlehem, Conn., Aug. 29, 1762. He gradua-~ 
ted at Yale College in 1789, and was installed pastor at 
Goshen in September, 1791. This charge he resigned 
on account of ill health June 12, 1810. After preaching 
in various pulpits, he became pastor of Chelsea parish, 
Norwich, Conn., Jan. 16, 1812, where he remained until 
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his death, April 19, 1813. Mr. Hooker published sev- 
eral occasional sermons, and a number of articles in the 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 
316, 


Hooker, Herman, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Poultney, Vt., in 1804; gradua- 
ted at Middlebury College in 1825, and later at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and was licensed as a 
Presbyterian, with great promise both as a scholar and 
speaker. He finally joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but the partial loss of his sight and of his voice 
soon compelled his retirement from the ministry; and 
he became a bookseller at Philadelphia, continuing, how- 
ever, at the same time, his theological studies. He died 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Sept.26,1865. His principal works 
are, The Portion of the Soul (Philad. 1835, 82mo, and re- 
published in England) :— Popular Infidelity (Philadel. 
1836, 12mo) :—Family Book of Devotion (1836, 8vo) :— 
The Uses of Adversity and the Provisions of Consolation 
(Philad. 1846, 18mo) :—Thoughts and Maxims (Philad. 
1847, 16mo) :—The Christian Life a Fight of Faith 
(Philad. 1848, 18mo). He also published a large number 
of English and American works. “Dr, Hooker was a 
vigorous and close thinker, a clear writer, a devout and 
conscientious Christian, full of true and consistent char- 
ity. He made the Nashotah Seminary a residuary 
legatee, which bequest probably amounted to about 
$10,000.” See Church Rev. Jan. 1866; Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, i, 878. 


Hooker, Richard, one of the most eminent di- 
vines in the history of the Church of England, was born 
in or near Exeter about 1553, according to Walton, or 
about Easter, 1554, according to Wood. His early edu- 
cation was received at the expense of his uncle, John 
Hooker, chamberlain of Exeter, and he was afterwards 
introduced by the same relative to the notice of bishop 
Jewel, who procured him in 1567 a clerkship in Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. In December, 1573, he became 
a student in that college, and a fellow and master of arts 
in 1577. In 1579 he was appointed lecturer on Hebrew 
in the university, and in October of the same year he 
was expelled his college, with Dr. John Reynolds and 
three other fellows, but he was restored the same month. 
About two years after he took orders, and was appointed 
to preach at Paul’s Cross. Having married the follow- 
ing year, he lost his fellowship, but he was presented to 
the living of Drayton- -Beauchamp, in Bucks, by John 
Cherry, Esq,, in 1584. ‘Through the influence of the 
archbishop of York, he was appointed Master of the 
Temple in 1585. Here he became engaged in a contro- 
versy on Church discipline and some points of doctrine 
with Walter Travers, afternoon lecturer at the Temple, 
who had been ordained by the Presbytery at Antwerp, 
and held most of the opinions of the divines of Geneva. 
Travers, being silenced by archbishop Whitgift, appealed 
to the privy council, but without success. His petition 
to the council was published, and answered by Hooker. 
Travers had many adherents in the Temple, and it was 
their opposition, according to Izaak Walton, which in- 
duced Hooker to commence his work on the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Finding that he had not leisure 
at the Temple to complete that work, he applied to 
Whitgift for removal to a more quiet station, and was 
accordingly presented to the living of Boscombe in Wilt- 
shire in 1591. On the 17th of July in the same year he 
was made a prebendary of Salisbury. At Boscombe he 
finished four books of the Mcclesiastical Polity, which 
were published in 1594, On the 7th of July, 1595, he 
was presented by the queen to the living of Bishops- 
bourne in Kent, which he held till his death, on the 2d 
of November, 1600. ‘“ Hooker’s manner was grave even 
in childhood; the miidness of his temper was proved by 
his moderation in controversy ; and his piety and learn- 
ing procured him the general esteem of his contempora- 
ries. His great work is his defence of the constitution 
and discipline of the Church of England, in eight books, 
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under the title of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
This work obtained during the author’s lifetime the 
praise of a pope (Clement VIII) and a king (James 
]), and has ever since been looked upon as one of the 
chief bulwarks of the Church of England and of ecclesi- 
astical establishments in general. As a work of solid 
learning, profound reasoning, and breadth and sustained 
dignity of style, it is indeed beyond praise; but the com- 
mon objection is a just one, that Hooker's reasoning is 
too frequently that of an advocate. The publication of 
the first four books has been mentioned above; the fifth 
was published in 1597. He completed the last three 
books, but they were not published till several years af- 
ter his death. The account which Walton gives of the 
mutilation of the last three books is very improbable, 
and little doubt can be entertained of their authenticity, 
though they are certainly imperfect, and probably not 
in the condition in whieh he left them” (Lnglish Cyclo- 
pedia). Hooker was charged with Romanizing fen- 
dencies, but the charge had no better foundation than 
his prelatical theory of the Church. For a series of 
shrewd and genial notes and criticisms on Hooker, see 
Coleridge, Complete Works, N.Y. edition, v, 28 sq. Of 
the Ecclesiasticul Polity many separate editions have 
‘appeared. //is Works, with Life, edited by Dr. Gauden, 
were published in London, 1662 (fol.); again in 1666 
(fol.), with life by Izaak Walton. The latest editions 
are Hanbury’s, with life of Cartwright, and Notes, from 
the dissenting point of view (London, 1830, 3 vols. 8vo) ; 
Keble’s (Lond. 1836, 4 vols. 8vo, and 1841, 3 vols. 8yo; 
without the Introduction and notes, 2 vols. 8vo). See 
Hook, Eccles. Biography, vi, 126 sq.; Orme, Life of Bax- 
ter, 1,22; Stanley, Life of Arnold, ii, 64; Hallam, Liter- 
ature of Europe, ii, 98; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, 
i, 880; Grant, Ch. Hist. i,443; Baxter, Ch. Hist. of Engl. 
p. 489, 537 sq., 543; Neal, Hist. of the Puritans, i, 206; 
Bennett, //ist. of the Dissenters, p. 226; Skeats, Hist. of 
the Free Churches of Engl. p.29 sq.; Cunningham, Ch. 
Principles, p. 821, 391 sq.; Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines (see 
Index); Hagenbach, /7ist. of Doctr. (see Index, vol. ii) ; 
Lecky, Hist. of Rationalism, ii, 79, 199 sq.; Bickersteth, 
Stud. Assist. p. 245; Tulloch, Pnglish Puritanism and its 
Leaders, p. 24 sq.; Calamy, Hist. Account of my Life, i, 
285 sq.; ii, 236; Journ. Sac. Lit. xxvii, 467; Theolog. 
Magazine, vol. ii. 

Hooker, Thomas, an eminent Congregational 
minister, was born July 7, 1586, at Marfield, Leicester- 
shire, Eng. He was successively student and professor 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge. After preaching a 
short time in London, he settled in 1626 at Chelmsford 
as assistant minister. In 1630 he was silenced by arch- 
bishop Laud for nonconformity, and enjoined, under a 
bond of fifty pounds, to come before the Court of High 
Commission ; but forfeiting the bond, he escaped to Hol- 
land, and remained three years, when he returned, and 
sailed, July, 1633, for Boston. He arrived in this coun- 
try Sept. 4, and was ordained first pastor of the church 
in Cambridge, Oct. 11. After a stay of nearly three 
years (June, 1636), in company with Mr. Stone, the 
teacher in his church, and others, he started into what 
was then the wilderness, and settled at Hartford. He 
died at that place July 7, 1647. Hooker published The 
Soul’s Ingrafting into Christ (1637):—The Soul's Im- 
plantation; a Treatise containing The Broken Heart, 
The Preparing of the Heart, The Soul's Ingrafting into 
Christ, Spiritual Love and Joy (1637) :—The Soul’s Prep- 
aration for Christ (1638) :—The Unbeliever’s Prepara- 
tion for Christ, parts i and ii (1638) :—The Soul’s Exal- 
tation—embracing Union with Christ, Benefits of Union 
with Christ, and Justification (1638) :—The Soul's Voca- 
tion, or Eifectual Calling to Christ (1638) :—Ten Partic- 
ular Rules to be practised every day by Converted Chris- 
tians (1641) :—Survey of the Sum of Church Discipline 
(1648) :—Christ’s Prayer for Believers ; a Series of Dis- 
courses founded on John xvii, 20-26 (1657) :—The Soul’s 
Possession of Christ:—The Soul's Justification; eleven 
Sermons on 2 Corinthians v, 21; Proverbs i, 28, 29; and 
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a number of occasional sermons. See Neal, Hist. of N. 
England; Sprague, Annals, ii,317; Hagenbach, Hist. of 
Doctrines, ii, 192, 298; Neal, Hist. of the Puritans, i, 317 ; 
Contrib. to Eccles. Hist. of Connecticut (1861, 8vo), p. 16, 
23, 87, 404, 412, 


Hooper, George, D.D., an English prelate, born 
in Worcestershire in 1640, was educated at St. Paul’s and 
Westminster School, and afterwards at Christ Church, 
Oxtord. He first became chaplain of Morley, bishop of 
Winchester, and, later, archbishop Sheldon gaye him the 
living of Lambeth. In 1677 he was appointed almoner 
of the princess of Orange. On the accession of William, 
the queen chose Hooper for her chaplain, and he was 
appointed dean of Canterbury in 1691. In 1703 he was 
made bishop of St. Asaph, and in March following was 
transferred to the see of Bath and Wells. He died at 
Barkley, Somersetshire, in September, 1727. His prin- » 
cipal works are, A fair and methodical Discussion of the 
Jirst and great Controversy between the Church of Eng- 
lund and the Church of Rome, concerning the Infallible 
Guide (Lond. 1687) :—De Valentinianorum Heerest Con- 
Jjecture, quibus illius origo ex Agyptiaca theologia de- 
ducitur (ibid. 1711) :—An Inquiry into Ancient Measures, 
etc., and especially the Jewish, with an Appendix concern- 
ing our old English Money and Measures of Content (ib. 
1721). There has been but one complete edition of his 
Works, namely, that published by Dr. Hunt, Hebrew 
professor (Oxf. 1757, fol.). See Todd, Lives of the Deans 
of Canterbury ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 124. 


Hooper (Hoperr, or Houper), John, an English 
bishop, and one of the martyrs of the Reformation, was 
born in Somersetshire about 1495. He was educated at 
Merton College, Oxford. Having embraced the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, he was obliged to leave the © 
university, and finally the country in 1640. He went 
to Switzerland. passing most of his time at Zurich. On 
the accession of Edward VI (1547) he returned to Eng- 
land, and acquired great reputation in London as a 
preacher. In 1550 he was made bishop of Gloucester, 
but his repugnance to wearing the vestments of that of- 
fice caused considerable delay in his consecration. Af- 
ter entering on his duties, he labored with great zeal for 
the cause of the Reformation. In 1552 he was appoint- 
ed bishop of Worcester iz commendam. In the early 
part of the reign of Mary (1553), he was arrested and 
condemned to be burned at the stake for his Protestant 
zeal. He firmly refused all offers of pardon which re- 
quired the abandonment of his principles, and though, 
on account of the wood with which he was burned be- 
ing green, he suffered the severest torments for nearly 
an hour, he manifested unshaken fortitude. He died 
Feb. 9,1555. Hooper was the author of a number of 
sermons and controversial treatises. Among his: best 
works are A Declaration of Christ.and his Office (1547, 
8vo) :—Lesson of the Incarnation of Christ (1549, 8vo) : 
—Twelve Lectures on the Creed (1581, 8vo). Several let- 
ters of Hooper are preserved in the archives of Zurich. 
We have recent reprints, by the Parker Society, of The 
Early Writings of Bishop Hooper, edited by the Rev. S. 
Carr (Cambridge, 1843, 8vo) ; and of his Later Writings, 
with Letters, ete., edited by the Rey. C. Nevinson (Cam- 
bridge, 1852, 8vo). A sketch of his life and writings 
is given in the British Reformers, vol. iy (Lond. Tract 
Society). See Wood, Athenw Oxonienses, vol. i; Fox, 
Book of Martyrs ; Middleton, Evangel. Biogr. ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxv, 123; Burnet, Hist. of Engl. 
Reformation, vols. ii and iii; Hook, Eccles. Biography, 
vi, 148; Tulloch (John), Hngl. Puritanism and its Leaders 
(1861, 12mo), p. 8 sq.; Baxter, Ch. Hist. of Engl. p. 408, 
446; Skeats, ist. of the Free Churches, p.8 sq.; Mid- 
dleton, Reformers, iii, 242; Hardwick, Reform. p.215 sq:, 
409, 425 sq.; Wesley, Works, ii, 292; v,868; vi, 67,197; 
Collier, Eccles. Hist. v, 376 sq.; Fuller, Ch. Hist. iv, bk. 
vii, p.66; Brit. and For. Rev. Oct. 1868, p. 881 ; Soames, 
Hist. of the Reform. iii, 558 sq.; Neal, Hist. of the Puri- 
tans, 1, 51 sq.; Bennett, Hist. of Dissenters, p. 133; Pun- 
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chard (George), Hist. of Congregationalism (N.Y. 1865, | 
2 vols. 12mo), ii, 194 sq., 297. 

Hoornbeek, Jon any, a distinguished Dutch divine, 
was born at Harlem Noy. 4, 1617. He entered the min- 
istry at Cologne in 1639, and was appointed to Utrecht 
as minister and professor of theology in 1644, In 1654 
he went to Leyden as professor, where he died Sept. 1, 
1666, He was a prolific and much esteemed writer. 
Among those of his works which may yet be of interest 
to the scholar are, Zpistola ad Joh. Dureum de Indepen- 
déntismo (Lugd. Bat. 1659) :—Brevis instit, studit theolo- 
gict (Ultraj. 1658) :—Summa controversiarum religionis 
(1653), which is still, with Spanheim’s, one of the most 
useful compendiums of reformed polemics :—Socinianis- 
mus confutatus (Utrecht and Amst. 1650-1664, 3. vols. 
4to), an extract of which was given by Knibble (Leyd. 
1690) :—Miscellanea Sacra (Utrecht, 1677). Of espe- 
cial value is his Theologia practica cum trenica (Ultraj. 
1663-1698, 3 vols. 4to: new edit. 1672).—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 260; Bayle, Gen. Dictionary, s. v.; Hook, 
Eccles. Biography, vi, 149; Stiiudlin, Geschichte d. theol. 
Moral s. d. Wiederauflebung d. Wissenschaft, p.429 sq. ; 
Schréckh, Kirchengesch. s. d. Reform. viii, 603 sq.; Gass, 
Gesch. d. Dogmat. ii, 287, 293. 


Hope (é\zic), a term used in Scripture generally 
to denote the desire and expectation of some good (1 
Cor. ix, 10); specially to denote the assured expectation 
of salvation,:and of all minor blessings included in sal- 
yation, for this life and the life to come, through the 
merits of Christ. (1.) It is one of the three great ele- 
ments of Christian life and character (1 Cor. xiii, 13). 
Faith is the root, love the fruit-bearing stem, and hope 
the heayen-reaching crown of the tree of Christian life. 
Faith appropriates the grace of God in the facts of sal- 
vation; love is the animating spirit of our present Chris- 
tian life; while hope takes hold of the future as belong- 
ing to the Lord, and to those who are his. The king- 
dom of God, past, present, and future, is thus reflected in 
faith, love, and hope. Hope is joined to faith and love 
because spiritual life, though present, is yet not accom- 
plished. 
(Rom. viii, 24 sq.; 1 John iii, 2 sq.) ; but it is not the 
mere wish or aspiration for liberation and light which 
is common to all creation (Rom. viii, 19-22), nor the 
mere reception of the doctrine of a future life, which 
may be found even among the heathen philosophers. 
It is, beyond these, the assurance that the spiritual life 
which dwells in us here will be prolonged into eternity. 
Hence, in the scriptures of the N. T., Christians are said 
to have hope rather than hopes (Rom. xv, 4, 13; Heb. 
iii, 6; vi, 11,18). The Holy Spirit imparted to believ- 
ers is the ground and support of their hope (1 Pet. i, 3; 
Acts xxiii,6; 2 Cor.v,5; Rom. viii, 11; xv, 13; Gal. v, 
5). Hence the notion of hope appeared first in the dis- 
ciples in its full force and true nature, a/ter the resur- 
rection of Christ and the descent of the Holy Ghost. In 
the O. Test. we do not find it with its significance (see 
Heb. vii, 19). 

Thus hope is an essential and fundamental element 
of Christian life, so essential, indeed, that, like faith and 
love, it can itself designate the essence of Christianity 
(1 Pet. iii, 15; Heb. x, 23), In it the whole glory of 
the Christian vocation is centred (Eph. i, 18; iv, 4); it 
is the real object of the propagation of evangelical faith 
(Tit. 1,2; Col. i, 5, 23), for the most precious possessions 
of the Christian, the cwrnpia, avodUrpwate, viogecia, 
Sucatocbvn, are, in their fulfilment, the object of his 
hope (1 Thess. v, 8 sq.; Rom. viii, 23; comp. Ezech. i, 
14; iv, 30; Gal. v, 5; 2 Tim. iv, 8). Unbelievers are 
expressly designated as those who are without hope 
(Eph. ii, 12; 1 Thess. iv, 13), because they are without 
(iod in the world, for God is a God of hope (Rom. xv, 
13; 1 Pet.i,21). But the actual object of hope is Christ, 
who is himself called 2) éAzic, not only because in him 
we place all our dependence (the general sense of éAzr/c), 
but especially because it is in his second coming that 
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the Christian’s hope of glory shall be fulfilled (1 Tim. i, 
1; Col. i, 27; Tit. ii, 13). The fruit of hope is that’ 
through it we are enabled patiently and steadfastly to 
bear the difficulties and trials of our present existence, 
and thus the jzrojovy) is a constant accompaniment of 
the éAzric (1 Thess. i,3; Rom. viii, 25), and even is some- 
times put in its place with faith and love (Tit. il, 23 
compare 2 ‘Tim. iii, 10; 1 Tim. vi, 11), As it is the 
source of the believer's patience in suffering, so it is also 
the cause of his fidelity and firmness in action, since he 
knows that his labor “is not in vain in the Lord” (1 Cor. 
xy, 58). Christianity is the religion of hope, and it is 
an essential point of its absolute character, for whatever 
is everlasting and eternal is absolute. To the Chris- 
tian, as such, it is therefore not time, but eternity; not 
the present, but the future life, which is the object of his 
efforts and hope. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop, vi, 195; 
Krehl, NV. 7. Handworterbuch, p. 372. 

(2.) “One scriptural mark,” says Wesley, “of those 
who are born of God,is hope. Thus St. Peter, speaking 
to all the children of God who were then scattered 
abroad, saith, ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope’ (1 
Pet. i, 3)—éArida ZHoay, a lively or living hope, saith 
the apostle, because there is also a dead hope as well as 
a dead faith; a hope which is not from God, but from 
the enemy of God and man, as evidently appears by its 
fruits, for as it is the offspring of pride, so it is the par- 
ent of every evil word and work; whereas, every man 
that hath in him the living hope is ‘holy as he that 
calleth him is holy’—every man that can truly say to 
his brethren in Christ, ‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and we shall see him as he is,’ ‘puritieth himself 
even as he is pure.’ This hope (termed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, chap. x, 22, tAnpogopia mioTEwc, and 
elsewhere zAnpogopta ézidoc, ch. yi, 11; in our trans- 
lation, ‘the full assurance of faith, and the full assurance 
of hope,’ expressions the best which our language could 
afford, although far weaker than those in the original), 
as described in Scripture, implies, first, the testimony of 
our own spirit or conscience that we walk ‘in simplicity 
and godly sincerity ; but, secondly and chiefly, the tes- 
timony of the Spirit of God ‘bearing witness with’ or 
to ‘our spirit that we are the children of God, ‘and if 
children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” The passage, “Thou didst make me hope 
when I was upon my mother’s breasts” (Psa. Xxi, 9), sug- 
gests that hope is an inbred sentiment. Considered as 
such, it implies’ (a) a future state of existence ; (0) that 
progress in blessedness is the law of our being; (c) that 
the Christian life is adapted to our constitution. See, 
besides the works above cited, Homulist, v, 116; Jay, Ser- 
mons, vol. ii; Tyerman, Essay on Christian Hope (Lond. 
1816, 8vo); Craig, Christian Hope (Lond. 1820, 18mo) ; 
Garbett, Sermons, i, 489; Wesley, Sermons, i, 157; Lid- 
don, Our Lord’s Divinity (Bampton Lecture), p. 72, 75; 
Martensen, Dogmatics, p. 450 sq.; Pye Smith, Christian 
Theology, p. 622 sq.; Pearson, On the Creed, i, 24, 401, 
460, 501; Fletcher, Works (see Index, vol. iv); Jahrb. 
deutsch. Theol. x, 694; Bates, Works (see Index in vol. 
iv); Harless, System of Ethics (Clark's Theol. Libr.), p- 
174 sq.; Nitzsch, System d. christl. Lehre, § 209 sq. 

Hope, Marrnew B., a distinguished Presbyterian 
minister, and professor at Princeton, was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1812, and was educated at Jefferson College 
in that state. He entered the theological seminary at 
Princeton in 1831, and, after completing his theological 
course, he also studied medicine, and received the ap- 
propriate degree from the University of Pennsylvania : 
his object, in this additional course of study, being the © 
more completely to prepare himself for the missionary 
work. He was ordained as a missionary, and stationed 
at Singapore, India; but his health failing him, he re- 
turned home, after a stay of two years only. He was 
soon afterwards elected assistant secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Education. In 1846 he accepted the 
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office of professor of belles-lettres in the College of New 
Jersey. In 1854 he was also made professor of political 
economy. During the fourteen years of his connection 
with the college, he continued in the diligent and thor- 
ough discharge of the duties of his professorship, with 
the exception of an interval of about fifteen months, the 
most of which was passed in Southern Europe, whither 
he had gone to seek some alleviation of a deeply-seated 
neuralgic affection. He died suddenly at Princeton, 
Dee. 17, 1859. He published a Treatise of Rhetoric (a 
syllabus for his college classes), and was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Princeton Review.—Presbyterian, Dec. 
1859; Presbyterian Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 90; Newark 
Daily Advertiser, Dec. 1859. 


Hodpfner, Herricn, a German theologian, was 
born at Leipsic in 1582, and educated at the university 
of his native place, and at Jena and Wittenberg. In 
1612 he was appointed professor of logic at Leipsic, 
and very soon after was called to Jena as professor of 
theology. He died in 1642, Hopfner wrote Commen- 
tarii in veterem quam vocant logicam (Leipsic, 1620) :— 
Tractatus in priorum et posteriorum Anal. libr. A risto- 
telis (ibid. 1620) :—Saaonia evangelica (ibid. 1625, 1672): 
—De justificatione hominis peccatoris coram Deo (ibid. 
1639 and 1653; new ed. 1728 and often).—Pierer, Univ. 
Lex. viii, 530. 

Hoph/ni (Heb. Chophni’, 9250, perh. pugilist, ac- 
cording to others client ; Sept. ‘Ogvr), the first-named 
of the two sons of the high-priest Eli (1 Sam. i, 3; ii, 
84), who fulfilled their hereditary sacerdotal duties at 
Shiloh. Their brutal rapacity and lust, which seemed 
to acquire fresh violence with their father’s increasing 
years (1 Sam. ii, 22, 12-17), filled the people with dis- 
gust and indignation, and provoked the curse which 
was denounced against their father’s house first by an 
unknown prophet (ver. 27-36), and then by the youth- 
ful Samuel in his first divine communication (1 Sam. iii, 
11-14). They were both cut offin one day in the flower 
of their age, and the ark which they had accompanied 
to battle against the Philistines was lost on the same 
occasion (1 Sam. iy, 10, 11). B.C. cir. 1180. The pre- 
dicted ruin and ejectment of Eli’s house were fulfilled in 
the reign of Solomon. See ZaApox. The unbridled 
licentiousness of these young priests gives us a terrible 
glimpse into the fallen condition of the chosen people 
(Ewald, Gesch. ii, 538-638). The Scripture calls them 
“sons of Belial” (1 Sam. ii, 12). See Ext. 


Hoph’ra (Heb. Chophra’, 75M; Sept. Odagpi) 
[compare Clem, Alex. Strom. i, 143], Vulg. Ephrec), or 
Puaraon-Hornura, king of Egypt in the time of Zed- 
ekiah, king of Judah, and of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon. B.C. 588. He formed alliance with the for- 
mer against the latter, and his advance with an Egyp- 


tian army constrained the Chaldeans to raise the siege- 


of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxyii, 5); but they soon returned, 
and took, and destroyed the city. This momentary aid, 
and the danger of placing reliance on the protection of 
Hophra, led Ezekiel to compare the Egyptians to a 
broken reed, which was to pierce the hand of him that 
leaned upon it (Ezek. xxxix, 6,7). This alliance was, 
however, disapproved by God; and Jeremiah was au- 
thorized to deliver the prophecy contained in his forty- 
fourth chapter, which concludes with a prediction of 
Hophra’s death, and the subjugation of his country by 
the Chaldeans. See Eaypr. . 
_ This Pharaoh-Hophra is identified with the A prics 
(Azxpinc, Herod. ii, 161 sq., 169; iv, 159; Diod. Sie. i, 
68; ‘“Amoiac, Athen. xiii, 560) of ancient authors, and 
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Hierogiyph of Hophra. (The first character, ra=the sun, 
i.e. king, is read last; the other characters, hoph, signify 


servant (Rossellini, I, iv, 201] or priest [oun K 
Sah 4, 1v, 201] or priest [ov4B, Jablonsky, 
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the Ouaphris (Obagorc) of Manetho, the eighth king of 
the twenty-sixth or Saitic dynasty (Eusebius, Chron. i, 
219). Under this identification, we may conclude that — 
his wars with the Syrians and Cyrenzans prevented 
him from affording any great assistance to Zedekiah. 
Apries is described by Herodotus (ii, 169) as a monarch 
who, in the zenith of his glory, felt persuaded that it 
was not in the power even of a deity to dispossess him 
of his kingdom, or to shake the stability of his sway ; 
and this account of his arrogance fully accords with 
that contained in the Bible. Ezekiel (xxix, 3) speaks 
of this king as “the great dragon that lieth in the midst 
of the rivers, which hath said, My river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myself.” His overthrow and 
subsequent captivity and death are foretold with re- 
markable precision by Jeremiah (xliv, 30) : “I will give 
Pharaoh-Hophra, king of Egypt, into the hands of his 
enemies, and into the hands of them that seek his life.” 
This was brought about by a revolt of the troops, who 
placed Amasis at their head, and, after various conflicts, 
took Apries prisoner. B.C. 569. He was for a time 
kept in easy captivity by Amasis, who wished to spare 
his life; but he was at length constrained to give him 
up to the vengeance of his enemies, by whom he was 
strangled (Rawlinson, Herod. ii, 209 sq.). See Ra- 
phel, De Pharaone Hophra, Luneb. 1734.) See Pua- 
RAOH, 


H6pital (also Hosprrav), Micuet pE.L’., a distin- 
guished French statesman and opponent of the Inquisi- 
tion, was born at Aigueperse, in Auvergne, about 1504. 
He studied law at Toulouse, and first became known as 
an advocate in the Parliament of Paris; and after dis- 
charging various public functions, he became chancellor 
of France in 1560, during the minority of Francis II. 
That country at this time was torn by contending fac- 
tions. “The Guises, in particular, were powerful, am- 
bitious, and intensely Catholic; and when one of the 
family, the Cardinal de Lorraine, wished to establish the 
Inquisition in the country, Hopital boldly and firmly 
opposed it, and may be said to have saved France from 
that detestable institution. He summoned the states- 
general, which had not met for 80 years, and, being sup- 
ported by the mass of moderate Catholics, he forced the 
Guises to yield.” His speech at the opening of the as- 
sembly was worthy of his wise and magnanimous spir- 
it: “ Let us do away,” said he, “with those diabolical 
words of Lutherans, Huguenots, and Papists—names of 
party and sedition; do not let us change the fair appel- 
lation of Christians.” An ordinance was passed abol- 
ishing arbitrary taxes, regulating the feudal authority 
of the nobles, and correcting the abuses of the judicial 
system. He also secured various benefits for the perse- 
cuted Huguenots in various ways, but especially by the 
edict of pacification, which granted to the Protestants 
the free exercise of their religion (issued January 17, 
1562), In 1568 he was instrumental in establishing the 
peace of Longjumeau, when, on account of his opposi- 
tion to Catharine de Medicis, who was inclined to break 
the compact, he was suspected of being a Huguenot. 
Finding it impossible to prevent the execution of Cath- 
arine’s plans, he resigned his position (October 7, 1568), 
and retired to his estate at Vignay, near Etampes. He 
died May 13,1573. Hdpital’s family had all embraced 
the Protestant faith, and this was well known even at 
court while he occupied his prominent position there, 
But his character was so blameless that he held his po- 
sition for some time even during the fearful contests 


| preparatory to the massacre of St. Bartholomew.—Hoe- 


fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxxi, 86 sq.; Chambers, En- 
cyclop. v, 414 sq.; Pierer, Univers.-Lew. viii, 334; Bayle, 
Histor. Dict. p. 605 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 288 
sq.; Raumer, Gesch. Europes, ii; Soldan, Gesch. d. Prot. 
in Frankr. ii. See Hucuenors. (J. H.W.) 


Hopkins, Daniel, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born Oct. 16, 1734, at Waterbury, Conn., and 


| graduated at Yale College in 1758. After being licensed, 
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= he preached in Halifax, N.S.,a short time. In 1775 he | 


was chosen member of the Provincial Congress, and in 
1778 one of the Council of the Conventional Govern- 
ment. He was ordained pastor of the Third Church in 
Salem Noy. 18, 1778, and remained in this place until 
his death, Dee. 14, 1814. He published two or three 
occasional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 581. 


Hopkins, Hzeliel, D.D., an English prelate and 
author, was born at Sandford, Devonshire, in 1633, He 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and, after 
holding a short time the chaplaincy to the college, he 
became minister of St. Mary Woolnoth, London, and 
later of St.Mary’s, Exeter. He finally removed to Ire- 
land with his father-in-law, lord Robartes (afterwards 
earl of Truro), and was made dean of Raphoe in 1669, 
and bishop of the same place in 1671. He was trans- 
ferred to Londonderry in 1681, but in consequence of the 
Roman Catholic troubles in Ireland he returned to Eng- 
land in 1688, and was appointed minister of Alderman- 
bury, London, in 1689. He died June 22, 1690. Tn his 
doctrines he was a Calvinist. His works are remarka- 
ble for clearness, strength of thought, originality, and 
pureness of style; the most important are, Hxposition of 
the Lord’s Prayer (1691) :—An Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments (1692, 4to):—The Doctrine of the two 
Covenants (Lond. 1712, 8vo); and Works, now first col- 
lected, with Life of the Author, etc., by Josiah Pratt 
(Lond. 1809, 4 vols, 8vo). See Wood, Athenee Oxonien- 
ses, vol. ii; Prince, Worthies of Devon; Chalmers, Gen. 
Biogr. Dict. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxy, 128; 
Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliog. i, 1535. (J. H.W.) 


Hopkins, John Henry, D.D., LL.D., bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of Ver- 
mont, was born of English parents in Dublin, Ireland, 
Jan. 30, 1792, and came to this country when about 
eight years old. He was educated chiefly by his moth- 
er. In 1817 he entered the legal profession, but six 
years later he quitted the bar for the ministry, and was 
ordained in 1824 as rector of Trinity Church, Pittsburg. 
In 1827 he was a prominent candidate for the office of 
assistant bishop of Pennsylvania, but as the vote of Mr. 
Hopkins was to decide between himself and Dr. H. U. 
Onderdonk, another candidate, he cast his vote in favor 
of the latter. In 1831 he became assistant minister at 
Trinity Church, Boston, and professor of divinity in the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of Massachusetts. In 
1832 he was elected bishop of Vermont, and was conse- 
crated Oct.31. At the same time he accepted also the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, Vt., which 
he held until 1856. Besides this, he also established a 
school for boys, employing poor clergymen and candi- 
dates for orders as teachers. His heavy expenses from 
this enterprise embarrassed him seriously for many 
years. After relinquishing this school, he projected and 
established the “ Vermont Episcopal Institute,” a semi- 
theological school, over which he presided until his 
death, January 9, 1868. In 1867, bishop Hopkins was 
present at the Pan-Anglican Synod held in Lambeth, 
and took a prominent part in its proceedings. In the 
dissensions dividing the Anglican Church he was a de- 
cided champion of the High-Church party, and refused 
to sign the protest of a majority of the American bishops 
against Romanizing tendencies. Several of the pos- 
thumous works of bishop Hopkins will be published by 
one of his sons. Bishop Hopkins was one of the most 
learned men of his denomination. He had remarka- 
ble versatility of mind, and was a persevering and suc- 
cessful student in the field of theology. Indeed, “it 
was hard to find a highway or byway of ingenious in- 
vestigation where he has not left his footprint.” The 
great mistake of his life, and one which he undoubtedly 
regretted before his death, was his apology for the insti- 
tution of human slavery. But we have every reason to 
believe that the bishop was sincere in what he preach- 
ed, and that, notwithstanding this failing, he was a de- 
yout and consistent man of God, He was a voluminous 
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writer, Besides a number of pamphlets, sermons, and 
addresses, he published Christianity vindicated in a se- 
ries of seven discourses on the eaternal Evidences of the 
N. Test. (Burlington, 1833, 12mo0) :—The primitive Creed 
examined and explained (1834, 12m0):—The primitive 
Ch. compared with the P, E. Ch, (1835, 12mo):—The Ch. 
of Rome in her primitive purity compared with the Ch. of 
Rome at the pres. day (1839, 12mo) :—Causes, Principles, 
and Results of the Brit, Reform. (Philad. 1844, 12mo) :— 
Hist. of the Confessionals (N.Y, 1850, 12mo) :—Refuta- 
tion of Milner’s End of Controversy (1854, 2 vols. 12mo), 
An answer has recently been published by Kenrick, Vin- 
dication of the Catholic Church (Baltimore, 1855, 12mo). 
Bishop Hopkins’s last works are a little brochure on the 
law of ritualism—an argument based on scriptural and 
historical grounds in behalf of the beauty of holiness in 
the public services of his‘Church; and a History of the 
Church in verse for Sunday-schools—A mer. Ch, Review, 
April, 1868, p. 160; Allibone, Dict. of Authors ; Vape- 
reau, Dict. des Contemporains, p. 897. (J. H. W-) 
Hopkins, Samuel, D.D., a noted Calvinistic 
divine, was born at Waterbury, Conn., Sept. 17, 1721, 
and was at once set apart by his father for the ministry 
of the Gospel. He entered Yale College in September, 
1737. During his collegiate course the town of New 
Haven was stirred by the preaching of Whitefield and 
Gilbert Tennent. The students were deeply affected, 
and Hopkins was one of the converted. After gradua- 
tion he commenced the study of theology with presi- 
dent Edwards, and, though not an imitator of the presi-~ 
dent, he was more powerfully influenced by him than 
by any other man. In 1741 he began to preach, but 
with great embarrassment and despondency. During 
his first few months of probation he declined five inyi- 
tations for settlement. On Dec. 23, 1743, he was or- 
dained over an infant church of five members in Housa- 
tonick, now Great Barrington, Mass. He remained in 
this pastorate twenty-five years. He often preached 
extemporaneously, and was indefatigable in parochial 
labor. He gave offence to his people by his practice 
of reading portions of Scripture in the Sabbath services, 
a practice which was then unusual in New England. 
From 1744 to 1763 the prosperity of the church was more 
or less interrupted by the French and Indian war. Hop- 
kins was obliged often to remove his family, and some- 
times to go himself, for safety from Great Barrington. 
His criticisms on the military movements of the British 
army are quite acute: “Our generals are very grand. 
The baggage of each one amounts to five cart-loads. 
Mighty preparations, but nothing done.” On the banks 
of the Monongahela Washington was uttering almost the 
same words to general Braddock. His church, during 
his pastorate, increased in membership from five to 116. 
He labored faithfully among the Indians of his vicinity, 
and spent much of his time in personal intercourse with 
Jonathan Edwards, then of Stockbridge. He became 
unpopular with some members of his parish on account 
of his strict terms of Church communion, his bold asser= 
tions of Calvinistic doctrine, and his staunch patriotism. 
He was especially disliked by the British Tories. Some 
of his parishioners would give nothing for his support, 
and others had nothing to give. In great poverty, he 
left his parish in 1769. In April, 1770, he was installed 
pastor of the church at Newport, which town was then 
a port of commercial importance, and for many years 
the rival of New York. During the first year of his 
pastorate Hopkins enjoyed a visit from Whitefield. His 
church in Newport flourished until the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War. In 1776 the town was captured 
by the British, and remained in their possession three 
years. Hopkins continued at his post until the last 
moment, and then was compelled to flee. He spent 
the interval in assisting his friend, Dr. Samuel Spring, of 
Newburyport (see Life and Times of Gardiner Spring 
[N. Y. 1866, 2 vols. 12mo ], i, 12 sq.), and in supplying 
destitute churches in Connecticut. During his absence 


his people were scattered, and his meeting-house nearly 
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demolished. He returned in 1779, and began to preach 
in a private room, but soon received aid from his friends 
in Boston and Newburyport for the restoration of his 
church edifice. He rejected eligible offers of settlement 
in other places, and remained faithful to his people, re- 
ceiving no regular salary, but depending on precarious 
and meagre contributions. 

As soon as Hopkins commenced his pastoral labors at 
Newport he began to agitate the subject of slavery, At 
that time Newport was the great slave-market of New 
England. Hopkins affirmed that the town was built 
up by the blood of the Africans. Some of the wealthi- 
est members of his church were slave-traders, and many 
of his congregation were slave-owners. He astonished 
them by his first sermon against the slave system. The 
poet Whittier says: “It may well be doubted whether 
on that Sabbath day the angels of God, in their wide 
survey of his universe, looked down upon a nobler spec- 
tacle than that of the minister of Newport rising up be- 
fore his slaveholding congregation, and demanding, in 
the name of the Highest, the deliverance of the captive, 
and the opening of the prison-doors to them that were 
bound.” Only one family left his church; the others 
freed their slaves. He continued to preach on the sub- 
ject, and made himself intensely unpopular throughout 
Rhode Island. In 1776 he published his celebrated Di- 
alogue concerning the Slavery of the Africans, together 
with his Address to Slaveholders, copies of which were 
sent to all the members of the Continental Congress, 
and to prominent men throughout the country. It was 
reprinted by the New York Manumission Society as late 
as 1785. Hopkins entered into correspondence with 
Granville Sharp, Zachary Macaulay, and other English 
abolitionists. From them he borrowed the idea of col- 
onizing the blacks; and he devised a colonization 
scheme, in which he manifested a practical statesman- 
ship unusual for a clergyman. When the Federal Con- 
stitution was framed in 1787, he pointed to the clause 
recognising slavery in the United States, and said, “I 
fear this is an Achan, which will bring a curse, so that 
we cannot prosper.” Of a movement so vast as the 
anti-slavery reform in the United States no one man 
ean claim to be the author; but Dr. Hopkins was most 
certainly the pioneer in that movement. 

It is not, howeyer, as a philanthropist, but as a the- 
ologian, that Hopkins is generally known. In his ex- 
treme indigence he writes: “I have been sayed from 
anxiety about living, and have had a thousand times less 
care and trouble in the world than if I had had a great 
abundance. Being unconnected with the great and rich, 
I have had more time to attend to my studies, and par- 
ticularly have had leisure to write my ‘System of Di- 
vinity,’ which I hope will not prove useless.” By this 
system, and by his various independent treatises, he gave 
occasion for the name “ Hopkinsian,” as applied to the 
views of eminent New England divines. He regarded 
himself as an Edwardean. He had been the most inti- 
mate of president Edwards’s companions, had revised 
the president’s manuscripts, had carefully edited some 
of them, and was more exactly acquainted than any oth- 
er man with the president’s original speculations. He 
wrote the first memoir of Edwards, of which the Hncy- 
clopedia Britannica says, it is “equal in simplicity, 
though by no means in anything else, to the most ex- 
quisite biographies of Izaak Walton.” 

' The prominent tenets of Hopkinsianism are the fol- 
lowing: 1. All real holiness consists in disinterested be- 
nevolence., 2. All sin consists in selfishness, 38. There 
are no promises of regenerating grace made to the do- 
ings of the unregenerate. 4. The impotency of sinners 
with respect to believing in Christ is not natural, but 
moral. 5, A sinner is required to approve in his heart 
of the divine conduct, even though it should cast him 
off forever. 6. God has exerted his power in such a 
manner as he purposed would be followed by the exist- 
ence of sin. 7. The introduction of moral eyil into the 
universe is so overruled by God as to promote the gen- 
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eral good. 8, Repentance is before faith in Christ. 9. 
Though men became sinners by Adam, according to a 
divine constitution, yet they haye, and are accountable 
for, no sins but personal. 10. Though believers are jus- 
tified through Christ’s righteousness, yet his righteous- 
ness is not transferred to them. Dr. Nathanael Emmons 
(q. v.), Who was the most eminent defender of Hopkin- 
sianism, and who described it as characterized by the 
ten preceding articles, added the following (see Park, 
Memoir of Emmons) as his own views, and as supple- 
mental to those of his friend Hopkins: 1. Holiness and 
sin consist in free voluntary exercises. 2. Men act free- 
ly under the divine agency. 3. The least transgression 
of the divine law deserves eternal punishment. 4. Right 
and wrong are founded in the nature of things. 5. God 
exercises mere grace in pardoning or justifying penitent 
believers through the atonement of Christ, and mere 
goodness in rewarding them for their good works. 6. 
Notwithstanding the total depravity of sinners, God has 
a right to require them to turn from sin to holiness. 7. 
Preachers of the Gospel ought to exhort sinners to love 
God, repent of sin, and believe in Christ immediately. 
8. Men are active, not passive, in regeneration. Some 
of these eight propositions are distinctly avowed, others 
more or less clearly implied in the writings of Hopkins. 
Emmons regarded Hopkinsianism as in some respects 
high and intense Calvinism; as, in other respects (the 
doctrine of general atonement for example), moderate 
Calvinism; and as, on the whole, “consistent Calvin- 
ism.” 

Amid his labors as a reformer and theologian, Dr. 
Hopkins vigorously discharged his parochial duties, un- 
til he was struck with paralysis, in his seventy-eighth 
year. He continued to preach during the next four 
years. With a revival of religion his ministry had com- 
menced, with a revival also it ended—the rising and 
the setting of his sun. He wrote out a list of his con- 
gregation, and offered a separate prayer for each indi- 
vidual. Thirty-one conversions followed. After his dis- 
courses on the 16th of Oct. 1803, he exclaimed, “ Now I 
have done; I can preach no more.” He staggered from 
the pulpit to his bed, from which he never rose. He 
died on the 20th of December, 1803. 

In person Dr. Hopkins was tall and vigorous; in his 
movements dignified, though unwieldy. His head was 
large and square, and his face beamed with intelligence. 
The movements of his mind were like those of his body, 
powerful, but often clumsy. Inflexible faithfulness to 
what he deemed his duty, with utter self-sacrifice for 
the right, was his main characteristic. “Love to being 
in general” was with him not the mere by-word of a 
sect, but the enthusiastic purpose of his life. He had 
not the temperament which inspires enthusiasm, and he 
had but little tact in personal intercourse with men; 
but in the depths of his indigence he was true to him- 
self, and showed all the courage of a Hampden. He 
studied hardly ever less than fourteen hours a day, and 
sometimes even as many as eighteen, in a little room of 
eleven feet by seven. Every Saturday he fasted, and 
thus gained spiritual strength for the toils of earth by 
communion with Heaven: He labored for Indians and 
selfish white men; for poor negroes who had then no 
other friend ; and for theological science, which gave him 
respect, but little bread—viait propter alics. In 1854 
his Works (before repeatedly reprinted) were published 
by the Massachusetts Doctrinal Tract Society (8 vols. 
8vo), containing over 2000 pages, with a Memoir by 
Prof. Edward A, Park of 266 pages. 

The character and writings of Dr. Hopkins have re- 
cently been depicted for general readers in a very strik- 
ing way in Mrs. Stowe’s Minister's Wooing. See also 
Congregat. Quar. Rev. 1864, p.1 sq. ; Hagenbach, History 
of Doctr. ii, 436, 438; Shedd, Hist. of Doctr. i, 388, 408 ; 
ii, 25, 81,489; Buchanan, Justification, p. 190. For the 
diffusion of Hopkinsianism and its later modifications, 
see N aw ENGLAND TuHEoLocy, On the relation of 
Hopkins’s theory to the orthodox view of redemption, 
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see Bangs, Errors of Hopkinsianism (N. York, 12mo); 


Hodgson, New Divinity Examined (N. York, 12mo) ; art. 
Edwards, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ; Christian Exam- 
iner, 1843, p. 169 sq.; Adams, View of all Relivions, p. 
168; Spring, On the Nature of Duty ; Ely, Contrast be- 
tween Calvinism and Hopkinsianism (N. Y. 1811); Bid. 
Sac. April, 1852, p. 448 sq.; Jan. 1853, p. 633, 671; July, 
1862 (art. vi); New Englander, 1868, p. 284 sq. ; Life and 
Times of Gardiner Spring (N. Y. 1866, 2 vols. 12mo), ii, 
5sq. (W.E.P.) 

Hopkins, William, 1, an English divine, was 
born at Evesham, Worcestershire, and educated at Trin- 
ity College, Oxford. He entered the ministry in 1675, 
and, after holding several minor appointments, was made 
vicar of Lindridge in 1686, and in 1697 master of St. Os- 
wald’s Hospital, Worcester. He died in 1700. He pub- 
lished Sermons (1683, 4to) :—Bartram (or Rartram), on 
the Body and Blood of the Lord (2d ed. 1688) —Animad. 
on Johnson's Answer to Jovian (Lond, 1691, 8vo) :—Lat- 
in transl. of a Saxon Tract on the Burial-places of the 
Saxon Saints (in Hickes’s Septentrional Grammar, Oxf. 
1705). After his death, Dr. Geo, Hickes published Sev- 
enteen Sermons, with Life (Lond. 1708, 8vo). 


Hopkins, William, 2, a Church of England cler- 
syman, but an Arian in theology, was born at Mon- 
mouth in 1706. He entered All Souls College, Oxford, 
in 1724, and became vicar of Bolney, Sussex, in 1731. 
In 1756 he became master of the grammar-school of 
Cuckfield, and died in 1786. His principal works are 
An Appeal to the Common Sense of all Christian People 
on the doctrine of the Trinity (Lond. 1754, 12mo) —Ex- 
odus, a correct Translation, with Notes critical and ex- 
planatory (Lond. 1784, 4to). He published also several 
anonymous pamphlets against compulsory subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles.—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, 
i, 886; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, p. 1537. 

Hopkinsianism, a name given to the theological 
system of Dr. Samuel Hopkins (q. v.). 


Hoplothéca (Om\oSij«n, an armory) is the title 
of a book which contains the decisions of the Church 
fathers against heretical doctrines, and which was used 
to controvert such doctrines. It was most probably pre- 
pared at the request of the emperor Emanuel Comnenus. 
—Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. der Kirchengesch. ii, 347. (J. 
H.W.) 

Hopton, Susannau, a religious writer, born in Staf- 
fordshire, England, in 1627, was the wife of Richard 
Hopton, a Welsh judge. She became at one time a 
Roman Catholic, but, realizing her mistake, she return- 
ed to the Protestant Church. She died in 1709. Her 
writings are all on religious topics, intended to lead the 
reader to a devout and holy life. They are Daily De- 
votions (Lond. 1673, 12mo; 5th ed. 1713) :—Meditations, 
ete. (publ. by N. Spinckes, Lond. 1717, 8vo). She also 
remodeled the Devotions in the ancient Way of Offices 
(originally by John Austin, who died in 1669), with a 
preface by Dr. George Hickes (q. v-) (1717, 8vo; new ed. 
1846, 8vo).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 887 ; Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliograph. i, 1538. 

Hor (Heb. id. "45 or “i; Sept."Qo), the name of 
two eminent mountains (177 <5, i.e. “ Hor the moun- 
tain,” remarkable as the only case in which the name 
comes first; Sept. "Qo 76 dooce, Vulg. Mons Hor). ‘The 
word Hor is regarded by the lexicographers as an ar- 
chaic form of Har, the usual Heb. term for “mountain” 
(Gesen. hes. p.391 0; Fiust, Handwb. s. v.), so that the 
meaning of the name is simply “ the mountain of moun- 
tains,” as the Sept. have it in one case (see below, No. 2) 
rd do0¢ TO dpocg; Vulg.mons altissimus ; and Jerome (/p. 
ad Fabiolam) non in monte simpliciter sed in montis mon- 
te. See MouNrAIN. 

1. An eminent mountain of Arabia Petra, on the 
confines of [dumea, and forming part of the mountain 
chain of Seir or Edom, It is first mentioned in Scripture 
in connection with the circumstances recorded in Numb. 


| existed from the earliest date. 


xx, 22-29, It was “on the boundary line” (Numb. xx, 
23) or “at the edge” (xxxiii, 37) of the land of Edom. 


| It was the next halting-place of the people after Kadesh 


(xx, 22; xxxiii, 37), and they quitted it for Zalmonah 
(xxxiii, 41), in the road to the Red Sea (xxi, 4). It 
was during the encampment at Mt. Hor that Aaron was 
gathered to his fathers (Numb, xxxiii, 87-41). At the 
command of Jehovah, he, his brother, and his son as- 
cended the mountain, in the presence of the people, “ in 
the eyes of all the congregation.” ‘The garments, and 
with the garments the office, of high-priest were taken 
from Aaron and put upon Eleazar, and Aaron died there 
in the top of the mountain. In the circumstances of 
the ascent of the height to die, and in the marked ex- 
clusion from the Promised Land, the end of the one 
brother resembled the end of the other; but in the pres- 
ence of the two survivors, and of the gazing crowd be- 
low, there is a striking difference between this event 
and the solitary death of Moses, See Aaron. The 
Israelites passed the mountain several times in going up 
and down the Arabah; and the station Mosecra (Deut. 
x, 6) must have been at the foot of the mount (Deut. 
xxxii, 50). See Mosera, 

The mountain now identified with Mount Hor is the 
most conspicuous in the whole range of Mount Seir, and 
at this day bears the name of Mount Aaron (Jebel-Ha- 
run). It is in N, lat. 30° 18’, E. long. 35° 33’, about 
midway between the Dead Sea and the lanitic Gulf. 
It may be open to question if this is really the Mount 
Hor on which Aaron died, seeing that the whole range 
of Seir was anciently called by that name; yet, from its 
height, and the remarkable manner in which it rises 
among the surrounding rocks, it seems not unlikely to 
have been the chosen scene of the high-priest’s death 
(Kinneir, p. 127). Accordingly, Stanley observes that 
Mount Hor “is one of the very few spots connected with 
the wanderings of the Israelites which admit of no rea- 
sonable doubt” (8. and P. p. 86). It is almost unneces- 
sary to state that it is situated on the eastern side of the 
great valley of the Arabah, the highest and most con- 
spicuous of the whole range of the sandstone mountains 
of Edom, having close beneath it, on its eastern side— 
though, strange to say, the two are not visible to each 
other—the mysterious city of Petra. The tradition has 
Josephus does not men- 
tion the name of Hor (Art. iv, 4, 7), but he describes 
the death of Aaron as taking place “on a very high 
mountain which surrounded the metropolis of the Ar- 
abs,” which latter “ was formerly called Arke ("Aoxn), , 
but now Petra.” In the Onomasticon of Eusebius and 
Jerome it is Or mons—*a mountain in which Aaron 
died, close to the city of Petra.” When it was visited 
by the Crusaders (see the quotations in Robinson, Re- 
searches, ii, 521) the sanctuary was already on its top, 
and there is little doubt that it was then what it is now 
the Jebel Nebi-Harun, “ the mountain of the prophet 
Aaron.” 

Of the geological formation of Mount Hor we have no 
very trustworthy accounts. The general structure of 
the range of Edom, of which it forms the most promi- 
nent feature, is new red sandstone, displaying itself to an 
enormous thickness. Above that is the Jura limestone, 
and higher still the cretaceous beds, which latter in 
Mount Seir are reported to be 3500 feet thick (Wilson, 
Bible Lands, i, 194). Through these deposited strata 
longitudinal dikes of red granite and porphyry have 
forced their way, running nearly north and south, and 
so completely silicifying the neighboring sandstone as 
often to give it the look of a primitive rock. To these 
combinations are due the extraordinary colors for which 
Petra is so famous. One of the best descriptions of the 
mountain itself is that given by Irby and Mangles (7’rav- 
els, p.433 sq.). Itis said to be entirely sandstone, in very 
horizontal strata (Wilson, i, 290). Its height, according 
to the latest measurements, is 4800 feet (Eng.) above the 
Mediterranean, that is to say, about 1700 feet above the 
town of Petra, 4000 above the level of the Arabah, and 
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View of Mount Hor, with ‘ Aaron’s Tomb.” 


more than 6000 above the Dead Sea (Roth, in Peterman’s 
Mittheil. 1858, 1,3). The mountain is marked far and 
near by its double top, which rises like a huge castellated 
building from a lower base, and is surmounted by the 
circular dome of the tomb of Aaron, a distinct white spot 
on the dark red surface of the mountain (Laborde, p. 143). 
This lower base is the “plain of Aaron,” beyond which 
Burckhardt was, after all his toils, prevented from ascend- 
ing (Syria, p.431). “ Out of this plain, culminating in 
its two summits, springs the red sandstone mass, from 
its base upwards rocky and naked, not a bush or a tree to 
relieve the rugged and broken corners of the sandstone 
blocks which compose it. On ascending this mass a lit- 
tle plain is found to lie between the two peaks, marked 
by a white cypress, and not unlike the celebrated plain 
of the cypress under the summit of Jebel Misa, tradition- 
ally believed to be the scene of Elijah’s vision. The 
southernmost of the two, on approaching, takes a conical 
form, ‘The northernmpst is truncated, and crowned by 
the chapel of Aaron’s tomb.” The chapel or mosque is a 
small square building, measuring inside about 28 feet by 
33 (Wilson, i, 295), with its door in the 8.W. angle. It 
is built of rude stones, in part broken columns; all of 
sandstone, but fragments of granite and marble lie about. 
Steps lead to the flat roof of the chapel, from which rises 
a white dome as usual over a saint’s tomb. The interior 
of the chapel consists of two chambers, one below the 
other. The upper one has four large pillars and a stone 
chest, or tombstone, like one of the ordinary slabs in 
church-y ards, but larger and higher, and rather bigger at 
the top than the bottom. At its head is a high round 
stone, on which sacrifices are made, and which retained, 
when Stephens saw it, the marks of the smoke and blood 
of recent offerings. “On the slab are Arabic inscriptions, 
and it is covered with shawls chiefly red. One of the 
pillars is hung with votive offerings of beads, etc., and 
two ostrich eggs are suspended over the chest. Steps 
in the north-west angle lead down to the lower chamber, 
which is partly in the rock, but plastered. It is per- 
fectly dark. At the end, apparently under the stone 
chest above, is a recess guarded by a grating. Within 
this is a rude protuberance, whether of stone or plaster 
was not ascertainable, resting on wood, and covered by 
arageed pall, This lower recess is no doubt the tomb, 
and possibly ancient. What is above is only the arti- 
ficial monument, and certainly modern.” In one of the 
walls of this chamber is a “ round, polished black stone,” 


one of those mysterious stones of which the prototype is 
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the Kaaba at Mecca, and which, like that, would appear 
to be the object of great devotion (Martineau, p. 419 sq.). 

The chief interest of Mount Hor will always consist 
in the prospect from its summit—the last view of Aaron 
—“that view which was to him what Pisgah was to his 
brother” (Ortlob, De Morte Aaronis, Lips. 1704). It is 
described at length by Irby (p. 134), Wilson (i, 292-9), 
Martineau (p. 420), and is well summed up by Stanley 
in the following words: “We saw all the main points 
on which his eye must have rested. He looked over 
the valley of the Arabah countersected by its hundred 
watercourses, and beyond, over the white mountains of 
the wilderness they had so long traversed; and at the 
northern edge of it there must have been visible the 
heights through which the Israelites had vainly at- 
tempted to force their way into the Promised Land. 
This was the western view. Close around him on the 
east were the rugged mountains of Edom, and far along 
the horizon the wide downs of Mount Seir, through 
which the passage had been denied by the wild tribes 
of Esau who hunted over their long slopes.” On the 
north lay the mysterious Dead Sea, gleaming from the 
depths of its profound basin (Stephens, /ncidents). “A 
dreary moment and a dreary scene—such it must have 
seemed to the aged priest. . . . The peculiarity of the 
view is the combination of wide extension with the 
scarcity of marked features. Petra is shut out by inter- 
vening rocks. But the survey of the Desert on one 
side, and the mountains of Edom on the other, is com- 
plete ; and of these last the great feature is the mass of 
red, bald-headed sandstone rocks, intersected, not by val- 
leys, but by deep seams”-(S. and Pal. p. 87). Though 
Petra itself is entirely shut out, one outlying building— 
if it may be called a building—is visible, that which 
goes by the name of the Dezr, or Convent. Professor 
Stanley has thrown out a suggestion on the connection 
between the two which is well worth further inyestiga- 
tion, (See Robinson, Researches, ii, 548, 579,651.) The 
impression received on the spot is that Aaron’s death 
took place in the small basin between the two peaks, 
and that the people were stationed either on the plain 
at the base of the peaks, or at that part of the wady 
Abu-Kusheybeh from which the top is commanded. Jo- 
sephus says that the ground was sloping downwards 
(karavrec Hv TO Xwpioy; Ant.iv, 4,7). But this may 
be the mere general expression of a man who had ney- 


er been on the spot. (See Bertou, Le mont Hor, Par, 
1860.) 


2. A mountain entirely distinct from the preceding, 
named in Numb. xxxiv, 7, 8, only as one of the marks 
of the northern boundary of the land which the children 
of Israel were about to conquer, By many it has been 
regarded as a designation of Mount. Casius, but this is 
rather the northern limit of Syria. The ‘Targum Pseu- 
dojon. renders Mount Hor by Umanos, probably intend- 
ing Amana. The latter is also the reading of the Tal- 
mud (Gittin, 8, quoted by First, s, v.), in which it is 
connected with the Amana named in Cant. iv, 8. But 
the situation of this Amana is nowhere indicated by 
them. It cannot have any connection with the Amana 
or Abana river which flowed through Damascus, as that 
is quite away from the position required in the passage. 
Schwarz (Palest, p. 25), after Parchi (in Benj. of Tude- 
la, p. 413 sq.), identifies it with Jebel Nuria, south of 
Tripoli, but on frivolous grounds; nor was the mount in 
question on the Mediterranean, and Palestine did not 
extend so far north. The original is "77 = mount 
of the mountain, i. e. by a common Hebrew idiom, the 
Mountain, by way of eminence, i. q. the lofty mountain ; 
Sept. rd do0c, Vulg. mons altissimus ; and therefore 
probably only denotes the prominent mountain of that 
vicinity, i. e. Lebanon, or at most Mount Hermon, which 
is.an offshoot of the Lebanon range. It can hardly be 
regarded here as a proper name, The northern boun- 
dary started from the sea; the first point in it was 
Mount Hor, and the second the entrance of Hamath. 
Since Sidon was subsequently allotted to the most north- 
ern tribe—Asher, and was, as far as we know, the most 
northern town so allotted, it would seem probable that 
the northern boundary would commence at about that 
point; that is, opposite to where the great range of Leb- 
anon breaks down to the sea. The next landmark, the 
entrance to Hamath, seems to have been determined by 
Mr. Porter as the pass at Kalat el-Husn, close to Hums, 
the ancient Hamath—at the other end of the range of 
Lebanon. Surely “Mount Hor,” then, can be nothing 
else than the great chain of Lebanon itself. Looking 
at the massive character and enormous height of the 
range, it is very difficult to suppose that any individual 
peak or mountain is intendéd and not the whole mass, 
which takes nearly a straight course between the two 
points just named, and includes below it the great plain 
of the Buka’a, and the whole of Palestine properly so 
called, 
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Ho’ram (Heb. Horam’, poh, lofty; Sept. ’Qoapu 
y. x. EXdu, Atay), the king of Gezer, who, coming to 
the relief of Lachish, was overthrown by Joshua (Josh. 
x, 33). B.C. 1618. 


Horapollo, or Horus Apollo, an Egyptian 
priest, and author of a treatise on Egyptian Hieroglyph- 
ics. Several writers of this name are mentioned by Sui- 
das, Stephanus of Byzantium under Phenebethis, Pho- 
tius (p. 536, ed. Bekker), and Eustathius (Homer, Od. 
5), but it is doubtful which of them was actually the 
author of the treatise on Egyptian Hieroglyphics. The 
probability is that the work was originally written in 
the Egyptian language, and translated into Greek by 
Philip. Horus was the name of one of the Egyptian 
deities, who was considered by the Greeks to be the 
same as Apollo (Herod. ii, 144-156). We learn from 
Lucian (Pro Imag. § 27) that the Egyptians were fre- 
quently called by the names of their gods. But, what- 
ever may be thought respecting the author, it is evident 
that the work was written after the Christian zra, since 
it contains allusions to the philosophical tenets of the 
Gnostics. The value of this work in interpreting exist- 
ing hieroglyphics has been variously estimated. Cham- 
pollion, Leemans, and other recent scholars esteem it 
more highly than former crities did. It was printed for 
the first time by Aldus (Venice, 1505), with the Fables 
of Zsop. The best editions are by Mercer (1551), Ho- 
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See BreyrAry; Hours, 


HORCH 
schelius (1595), De Pauw (1727), and Leemans (Amst. 
1834). The last discussed in his Introduction the date 
and authorship of the work. See Mnglish Cyclopedia ; 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Génér. xxv, 166; Bunsen, 4’gyptens 
Stelle in d. Weltgesch. i, 402; Champollion, Précis du Sys- 
teme Hiéroglyphique des Anciens Egyptiens, p. 347 sq. 
Comp. HizroGiyPnics. 

Horayoth. See Tarmup, 


Horb, Jouann Huryricn, a distinguished German 
pietist, brother-in-law and co-worker of Spener, was born 
at Colmar, Alsace, June 11, 1645. He studied at the 
universities of Strasburg, Jena, Wittenberg, and Co- 
logne, afterwards travelled through the Netherlands, 
England, and France, and finally returned to Strasburg 
in 1670. In 1671 he received an appointment as minis- 
ter at Birkenfeld, and in 1673 at Trarbach. Here the 
boldness with which he presented his so-called pietistic 
views disturbed the equanimity of the orthodox author- 
ities, and he was obliged to resign. He next became 
pastor at Windsheim, Franconia, and in 1685 accepted a 
call as pastor of St. Nicholas Church, Hamburg, where 
he found himself associated with two other pietists, John 
Winkler and Abraham Hinkelmann. Their joint teach- 
ings created great excitement, which culminated when, 
in 1693, Horb published, under the title of D. Klugheit d. 
Gerechten, a translation of Pairet’s excellent pamphlet, 
Les vrais principes de Véducation Chrétienne des enfants, 
The agitation became so violent that in 1694 he was for- 
mally suspended, after which he retired to Steinbeck, 
where he died in Jan. 1695. He published Hist. Ori- 
geniana, ete. (Frankf. 1670, 4to) :—Hést. Manicheorum 
(Argent. 1670, 4to) :—Disquis, de ultima origine heereseos 
Simonis Magi (Leipz. 1669, 4to; also in Vogt’s Bibl. hast. 
heresiol. i, 308 sq.) :—Hist. heres. Unitarior. (Frankfort, 
1671, 4to); and a collection of sermons, D. Leiden Jesu~ 
Christi (Hamburg, 1700).—Herzog, Real-Encyhklopadie, 
vi, 261; Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. d. Kirchengesch. ii, 847 
sq.; Molleri, Cimbr. literata, ii, 355 sq.; Walch, Relig. 
Streitighcit. in d.luth. Kirche,i, 615 sq.; Henke, Kérchen- 
geschichte, iv, 526 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Horbery, Marruew, D.D., an English divine, was 
born at Haxay, Lincolnshire, in 1707; educated at Lin- 
coln College, and elected fellow of Magdalen College. He 
became successively vicar of Eccleshall, canon of Lich- 
field, vicar of Hanbury, and rector of Stanlake. He died 
in 1773. He was greatly respected as a sound, able, and 
learned theologian, and an amiable and excellent man, 
His sermons were praised by Dr. Johnson; they are 
written in nervous, animated language, yet with great 
simplicity. Van Mildert classes them “among the best 
compositions of English divines.” His Works, inelud- 
ing the Sermons, and an Essay on the Eternity of Future. 
Punishments, have been collected and published (Oxford, 
1828, 2 vols. 8yo).—Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 
i, 1539; Hook, Eccles. Biog. vi, 150; Waterland, Works, 
i, 116, 242, 254; vi, 416 sq. 

Horch, Herricn, 8.T.D., a German Pietist and 
Mystic, was born at Eschwege, Hessen, in 1652. He 
studied theology and medicine at Marburg, where he 
came under the influence of the great follower of Spener 
(q. v.), Theodor Untereyk, and embraced the doctrines 
of the Mystics. He also studied the Cartesian philoso- 
phy with much interest. In 1683 he was appointed 
minister at Heidelberg, in 1685 court preacher at Kreuz- 
nach, but in 1687 he retucned again to Heidelberg. At 
the university of that place he obtained the degree of 
doctor of theology. In 1689 he went to Frankfort as 
minister of a Reformed Church, and in 1790 was made 
professor of theology at Hernborn. By his firm adhe- 
rence, however, to the Mystic Arnold (q. v.), and his pe- 
culiar views of theology, holding, e. g. that divine reve- 
lations still continue, that the symbolical books are use- 
less, that the eucharist and baptism are unnecessary, etc., 
he finally lost his position (1698). He afterwards travel- 
led about, preaching in city halls and in cemeteries. At 
times he even entered churches, and preached in spite 
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of the remonstrances of the ministers. He was arrested 
for this conduct in 1699, and became partially insane. 
He recovered, however, towards the close of the year 
1700, and, by the interposition of his friends, he was 
granted a pension in 1708, which was continued until 
his death, August 5,1729. Horch was also a Millenari- 
an; he likewise demanded a second and more complete 
reformation of the Church, advocated celibacy, though 
he did not think the married life sinful, and is said 
to have been a member of the Philadelphia Society (q. 
y.), founded in 1696 by Jane Leade, He wrote a num- 
ber of works, of which a complete list is given by Jécher 
(Gel. Lew., Adelung’s Supplem. ii, 2138 sq.), and of which 
the Mystische u. Prophetische Bibel (Marb. 1712, 4to) is 
especially celebrated as the forerunner of the Berleburg 
Bible (q.v.). See Haas (G. Fr. L.), Lebensbeschreib. d. 
Dr. Horch (Cassel, 1769, 8vo) ; Gobel (M.), Geschichte d. 
christliche Lebens in d. rhein. westph. ev. Kirche (Coblenz, 
1852),ii, 741-51, Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 262 sq. ; 
Fuhrmann, Handworterbuch d. Kirchengesch. ii, 349 sq. ; 
Theol. Univ. Lex. ii, 369. (J.H. W.) 

Ho’reb (Heb. Choréb’, 71M or IH, desert ; Sept. 
XwonB or XwonB; occurs Exod, iti, 1; xvii, 6; xxxiii, 
6; Deut. i, 2, 6, 19; iv, 10, 15; v, 2; ix, 8; xviii, 16; 
xxix, 1; 1 Kings viii, 9; xix, 8; 2 Chron. v, 10; Psa. 
evi, 19; Mal.iv,4; Ecclus. xlviii, 7), according to some, 
a lower part or peak of Mount Sinai, so called at the 
present day, from which one ascends towards the south 
the summit of Sinai (Jebel Musa), properly so called (so 
Gesenius and others after Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 
p. 566 sq.); but, according to others, a general name for 
the whole mountain, of which Sinai was a particular 
summit (so Hengstenberg, Auth. des Pentat. ii, 396; 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches, i, 177, 551). See Srvat. 


Horebites, a sect of the Hussites, who, upon the | 


death of Ziska, when they had retired from Bohemia, 
chose Bedricus of Bohemia as their leader. They called 
themselves Horebites because they had given the name 
of Horeb to a mountain to which they had retired.— 
Schréckh, Kirchengesch, xxxiv, 688. See Hussires. 


Ho’rem (Heb. Chorém’, 57, consecrated [but for- 
tress according to Fiirst |]; Sept. Qodap [but most texts 
blend with preceding name into MeyaAaapipu or May- 
Sarttnugpeje}, Vulg. Horem), one of the “fenced cities” 
of Naphtali, mentioned between Migdal-el and Beth- 
Anath (Josh. xix, 38). Schwarz (Palest. p. 184) con- 
founds it with the place preceding, and seeks to identify 
both in the modern village Med) el-Kerum, eight miles 
east of Akka; but this does not lie within the ancient 
limits of Naphtali (Keil, ad loc.). Van de Velde (i, 178, 
9; Memoir, p. 322) suggests Hurah as the site of Ho- 
rem. It is an ancient site,in the centre of the country, 
half way between the Ras en-Nakhura and the lake 
Merom, on a ¢e// at the southern end of the wady el-Ain, 
one of the natural features of the country. It is also in 
favor of this identification that Hurah is near Yartn, 
probably the representative of the ancient Iron, named 
with Horem. (Compare Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, 
Berlin, 1854-9, ii, 130.) 

Hor-hagid’gad (Hebrew Chor hag-Gidgad’, "nh 
3NT5, hole of the Gidgad ; Sept. do0c Vadyad, Vulg. mons 
Gadgad, both apparently reading or misunderstanding 
“5 or 5 for 41), the thirty-third station of the Israel- 
ites between Bene-Jaakan and Jotbathah (Numb. xxxiii, 
32, 83); evidently the same with their forty-first sta- 
tion Gupcopan, between the same places in the oppo- 
site direction, and not far from Mount Hor (Deut. 510) 
7). Winer (Realwért. s. v. Horgidgad) assents to the 
possibility of the identity of this name with that of 
wady Ghudhaghid, in the eastern part of the desert et- 
Tih (Robinson’s Researches, iii, App. 210, b), although 
the names are spelt and signify differently (this valley 
would be in Hebrew characters ¥2 NXP), but objects to 
the identification thus proposed by Ewald Usral. Gesch. 
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ii, 207) on the ground that “4M can hardly mean a wide 
valley. This difficulty, however, does not weigh much, 
since the wady may only be the representative of the 
name anciently attached to some spot in the vicinity, 
more properly called a chasm; and even this spot is suf- 
ficiently a gully to form a receptacle for the loose sand 
washed down by the freshets, which may naturally have 
partly filled it up in the course of ages. With this 
identification Rabbi Schwarz likewise agrees (Palest. p. 
213). See Exopr. The name Gidgad or Gudgod, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, is from an Hthiopic reduplicated 
root, signifying to reverberate, as thunder; but, accord- 
ing to Fiirst, signifies a cleft, from 75 or 173, to incise. 
See GUDGODAH. 

Ho’ri (Heb. Chori’, “5 or "75M, prob. a “troglo- 
dyte,” or dweller in a cave, “m, otherwise an auger ; 
Sept. Xoppol, Odpi, and Xoppé; Vulg. Hori and Huri), 
the name of two men, 

1. A son of Lotan and grandson of Seir, of the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of Idumza (Gen. xxxvi,12; 1 Chron. 
i, 39). B.C. cir. 1964. 

2. The father of Shaphat, which latter was the com- 
missioner of the tribe of Simeon sent by Moses to ex- 
plore the land of Canaan (Numb. xiii, 5). B.C. ante 
1657. ; 

3. (Gen. xxxvi, 30.) See Horire, 

Ho’rim (Deut. ii, 12, 22). See Horire. 

Ho’rite (Heb. Chori’, “75M or "7h, prop. the same 
word as Hori; but, according to Fiirst, noble; often 
with the art. "°7), a designation (both singly and 
collectively) of the people who anciently inhabited 
Mount Seir, before their supersedure by the Edomites; 
rendered “ Horites” in Gen. xiv, 6 (Sept. Xoppator, 
Vulg. Corrhei),; xxxvi, 21 (Xoppaioc, Horreus), 29 
(Xoppi, Horrei); “ Horite,” Gen. xxxvi, 20 (Xoppatoc, 
Horreus), “ Horims,” Deut. ii, 12 (Xoppaioc, Horrhe- 
us), 22 (Xoppaioc, Horrhei), and “ Hori,” Gen. xxxvi, 
30 (Xoppt, Horrei). See Ibumaa. There are indica- 
tions of Canaanitish affinity between the Horites and 
the Hittites or Hivites (Michaelis, Spicileg. i, 169, and 
De Troglodytis Seir, in his Syntagma Comment. 1759, p. 
194; Faber, Archeol. p.41; Hamelsveld, iii, 29; but see 
contra Bertheau, Gesch. der Isr. p. 150). See Hirrire, 
“Their excavated dwellings are still found by hundreds 
in the sandstone cliffs and mountains of Edom, and es- 
pecially in Petra, See Epom and Epomirr. It may, 
perhaps, be to the Horites Job refers in xxx,6,7. They 
are only three times mentioned in Scripture: first, when 
they were smitten by the kings of the East (Gen, xiv, 
6); then when their genealogy is given in Gen. xxxvi, 
20-30, and 1 Chron, i, 38-42; and, lastly, when they 
were exterminated by the Edomites (Deut. ii, 12, 22). 
It appears probable that they were not Canaanites, but 
an earlier race, who inhabited Mount Seir before the pos- 
terity of Canaan took possession of Palestine (Ewald, 
Geschichte, i, 304, 5)” (Smith), Knobel (Vélkertafel d. 
Genesis, p. 195, 206) holds that they formed part of the 
great race of the Ludim, to which also the Rephaim, the 
Emim, and the Amorites belonged (comp. Hitzig, Gesch. 
d. V. Israel, Iapz. 1869, i, 29-36). In this case the Amo- 
rites were of Shemitic descent. According to the ac- 
count in Gen. xxxvi, 20 sq., they were divided into seven 
tribes. See CANAAN. 

Hor’mah (Heb. Chormah’, men, devoted city, 
otherwise peak of a hill; Sept. “Eojd v. r. occasionally 
‘EppaS and dvdSeua), a royal city of the Canaanites in 
the south of Palestine (Josh. xii, 14; 1 Sam. xxx, 80), 
near which the Israelites experienced a discomfiture 
from the Amalekites resident there, as they perversely 
attempted to enter Canaan by that route after the divine 
sentence of wandering (Numb. xiv, 45; xxi, 1-3; Deut. 
i, 44). Joshua afterwards besieged its king (Josh. xv, 
30), and on its capture assigned the city to the tribe of 
Judah, but finally it was included in the territory given 
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to Simeon (Josh. xix, 4; Judg. i, 17; 1 Chron. iv, 30). 
It is elsewhere mentioned only in 1 Chron, iv, 30, It 
was originally called Zepuarn (Judg. i, 17), under 
which name it appears to have been again rebuilt and 
occupied by the Canaanites (see Bertheau, ad loc.; Heng- 
stenberg, Pentat. ii, 220); whereas the name Hormah 
was probably given to the site by the Israelites in token 
of its demolition (see Numb. xxi, 3). Hence traces of 
the older name alone remain. See ZePHATH. 


H6rmann, Simovy, with the surname Bavarus, was 
prior in the monastery of Altenmiinster St. Salvator, in 
Bayaria, and later general of the order. He died in 
1701. His works are Breviarium una cum Missali Mo- 
nialium, and an edition of Revelationes ceelestes S. Bri- 
gitte, ordinis S. Salvatoris Fundatricis (Munich, 1680, 
fol.) —Pierer, Univ.-Lex. viii, 537. 


Hormisdas, pope, born at Frosinone, near Rome, 
was elected bishop of Rome in 514, as successor of Sym- 
machus. In 515, by invitation of the Eastern emperor 
Anastasius, he sent an embassy to a council held at Her- 
aclea for the purpose of settling the points of disunion 
between the Oriental and Occidental churches; but as 
this council, as well as a second one held in 517, did not 
bring about any favorable results, Anastasius, wearied 
by Hormisdas’s refusal to make any concessions, broke 
off all relations with Rome. After his death in 518, his 
successor Justinus made another attempt at reconcilia- 
tion, and the union of that Church with Rome was final- 
ly restored in 519, after a schism of thirty-five years. 
Hormisdas’s conduct was much more measured in the 
controversy concerning Faustus of Rhegium, of whom 
he said that, though his writings may not deserve a 
place with those of the fathers, yet that such parts of 
them were to be received as did not conflict with the 
teachings of the Church. He died Aug. 6,523. Eighty 
letters of Hormisdas are preserved in Labbe.—Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. vol. vi; Labbe, Concilia, iv, 1415; Mil- 
man, Lat. Christ. i,342 sq.; Riddle, Papacy, i,199; Bow- 
er, Hist. of the Popes, ii, 279 sq.; Schaff, Ch. Hist. ii, 325 ; 
Neander, Ch. History, ii, 533, 649 sq.; Hist. of Dogmas, p. 
384; Hagenbach, Hist. ef Doctr. ii, 280; Dorner, Lehre 
v. d. Pers. Christi, ii, 156; Wetzer u.Welte, Kirchen-Lex. 
v, 329; Dillinger, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch. i, 151. See 
Evrycurans. (J.H.W.) 

Horn (37), ke’ren, identical in root and signif. with 
the Latin cornu and Engl. horn; Gr. cépac) is used in 
Scripture with a great latitude of meaning. 

L. Literally (Josh. vi, 4,5; compare Exod. xix, 13; 1 
Sam. xvi, 1,13; 1 Kings i,39; Job xlii, 14).—T wo pur- 
poses are mentioned in the Scriptures to which the horn 
seems to have been applied. As horns are hollow and 
easily polished, they have in ancient and modern times 
been used for drinking-vessels and for military purposes. 
They were especially convenient for holding liquids (1 
Sam. xvi, 1, 13; 1 Kings i, 39), and were even made in- 
struments of music (Josh. vi, 5). 

1. Trumpets were probably at first merely horns per- 
forated at the tip, such as are still used upon mountain- 
farms for calling home the laborers at meal-time. If 
the A. V. of Josh. vi, 4, 5 (“rams’ horns,” bsien 7p) 
were correct, this would settle the question [see Ram’s 
Horn |; but the fact seems to be that 5355 has nothing 
to do with ram, and that |7, horn, serves to indicate 
an instrument which originally was made of horn, 
though afterwards, no doubt, constructed of different 
materials (comp. Varro, L. L. v, 24, 33, “ cornua quod ea 
qu nune sunt ex ere tune fiebant e cornu bubuli”). 
See Cornet. The horns which were thus made into 
trumpets were probably those of oxen rather than of 
rams: the latter would scarcely produce a note suffi- 
ciently imposing to suggest its association with the fall 
of Jericho. See TRUMPET. 

2, The word “horn” is also applied to a flask, or ves- 
sel made of horn, containing oi (1 Sam. xvi, 1, 13; 1 
Kings i, 39), or used as a kind of toilet-bottle, filled with 
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the preparation of antimony with which women tinged 
their eyelashes (Keren-happuch =paint-horn, name of 
one of Job’s daughters, Job xlii, 14), So in English 
drinking-horn (commonly called a horn). In the same 
way the Greek xépa¢ sometimes signifies bugle, trumpet 
(Xenoph, An. ii, 2, 4), and sometimes drinking-horn (vii, 
2,23). In like manner the Latin cornu means trumpet, 
and also oil-cruet (Horace, Sat. ii, 2,61), and funnel (Vir- 
gil, Georg. iii, 509), See also INK-HORN, 

Il. Metaphorically.—These uses of the word are often 
based upon some literal object like a horn, and at other 
times they are purely figurative. 

1. From similarity of’ Form.—To this use belongs the 
application of the word horn to a trumpet of metal, as 
already mentioned. Horns of ivory, that is, elephants’ 
teeth, are mentioned in Ezek, xxvii, 15, either meta- 
phorically, from similarity of form, or, as seems more 
probable, from a vulgar error, See Ivory. But more 
specific are the following metaphors: 

(1.) The altar of burnt-offerings (Exod. xxvii, 2) and 
the altar of incense (Exod. xxx, 2) had each at the four 
corners four horns of shittim-wood, the first being over- 
laid with brass, the second with gold (Exod. xxxvii, 25; 
xxxviii, 2; Jer. xvii, 1; Amos iii, 14), Upon the horns 
of the altar of burnt-offerings was to be smeared with the 
finger the blood of the slain bullock (Exod. xxix, 12; 
Lev. iv, 7-18; viii, 15; ix, 9; xvi, 18; Ezek. xliii, 20). 
By laying hold of these horns of the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing the criminal found an asylum and safety (1 Kings i, 
50; ii, 28), but only when the crime was accidental 
(Exod. xxi, 14). These horns are said to have served as 
a means for binding the animal destined for sacrifice 
(Psa. exviii, 27), but this use Winer (Handworterb.) de- 
nies, asserting that they did not and could not answer 
for such a purpose. These altar-horns are, of course, not 
to be supposed to have been made of horn, but to have 
been metallic projections from the four corners (ywviat 
keparoewoeic, Josephus, War, v, 5, 6). See ALTAR. 

(2.) The peak or summit of a hill was called a horn 
(Isa. v, 1, where hill=hor in Heb.; comp. képac, Xen- 
ophon, An. v, 6,7, and cornu, Stat. Theb. v, 532; Arab. 
“Kurtin Hattin,” Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 370; German 
Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, Aarhorn; Celt. cairn). 

In Isa. vy, 1, the emblematic vineyard is described as 
being literally “in a horn the son of oil,” meaning, as 
given in the English Bible, “a very fruitful hill”—a 
strong place like a hill, yet combining with its strength 
peculiar fruitfulness. ; 

(3.) In Hab. iii, 4 (“he had horns coming out of his 
hand”) the context implies rays of light (comp. Deut. 
XxXili, 2). 

The denominative |7 >=“ to emit rays,” is used of 
Moses’s face (Exod. xxxiv, 29, 30, 85): so all the ver- 
sions except Aquila and the Vulgate, which have the 
translations keparwdne av, cornuta erat. This curious 
idea has not only been perpetuated by paintings, coins, 
and statues (Zornius, Biblioth, Antig. i, 121), but has at 
least passed muster with Grotius (Annot. ad loe.), who 
cites Aben-Ezra’s identification of Moses with the horn- 
ed Mnevis of Egypt, and suggests that the phenomenon 
was intended to remind the Israelites of the golden calf! 
Spencer (Leg. Hebr. iii, Diss. i, 4) tries a reconciliation 
of renderings upon the ground that cornua=radit lucis ; 
but Spanheim (Diss. vii, 1), not content with stigma- 
tizing therefforts of art in this direction as “ praepostera 
industria,” distinctly attributes to Jerome a belief in the 
veritable horns of Moses, See Nimpus. 

2. From similarity of Position and Use.—Two princi- 
pal applications of this metaphor will be found—strength 
and honor. Of strength the horn of the unicorn [see 
Unicorn ] was the most frequent representative (Deut. 
xxxii, 17, ete.), but not always; comp. 1 Kings xxii, 11, 
where probably horns of iron, worn defiantly and sym- 
bolically on the head, are intended. Expressive of the 
same idea, or perhaps merely a decoration, is the Ori- 
ental military ornament mentioned by Taylor (Calmet’s 
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Hair of South Africans ornamented with Buffalo-horns. 
(Livingstone.) 

Frag. exiv), and the conical cap observed by Dr. Liy- 
ingstone among the natives of S. Africa, and not im- 
probably suggested by the horn of the rhinoceros, so 
abundant in that country (see Livingstone’s Travels, p. 
365, 450, 557; comp. Taylor, J. c.). Among the Druses 
upon Mount Lebanon the married women wear silver 
horns on their heads. The spiral coils of gold wire pro- 
jecting on either side from the female head-dress of 
some of the Dutch provinces are evidently an ornament 
borrowed from the same original idea. But it is quite 
uncertain whether such dresses were known among the 
covenant people, nor do the figurative allusions in Scrip- 
ture to horns render it in the least degree necessary to 
suppose that reference was made to personal ornaments 
of that description. (See below.) 


&L i 
Heads of modern Asiatics ornamented with Horns. 


In the sense of honor, the word horn stands for the 
abstract (my horn, Job xvi, 15; all the horns of Israel, 
Lam. ii, 3), and so for the supreme authority (comp. the 
story of Cippus, Ovid, et. xv, 565; and the horn of the 
Indian sachem mentioned in Clarkson’s Life of Penn). 
Perhaps some such idea 
may be denoted by the 
horned conical cap peculiar 
to the regal apparel on the 
Ninevite sculptures, It also 
stands for concrete, whence 
it comes to mean hing, king- 
dom (Dan, viii, 2, ete.; Zech. 
i, 18; compare Tarquin’s 
dream in Accius, ap. Cicero, 
Div. i, 22); hence, on coins, 
Alexander and the Seleucidze wear horns (see cut in vol. 


Horned Caps of the Assyr- 
jan Kings. 


Coin of Alexander the Great, represented as horned, 
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i, p. 140), and the former is called in Arab. two-horned 
(Kor. xviii, 85 8q.), not without reference to Dan. viii. 
See GOAT. 

Out of either or both of these last two metaphors: 
sprang the idea of representing gods with horns. Span- 
heim has discovered such figures on the Roman dena- 
rius, and on numerous Egyptian coins of the reigns of 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines (Diss, v, 353). The 
Bacchus Tavporépwe, or cornutus, is mentioned by Eu- 
ripides (Bacch. 100), and among other pagan absurdities 
Arnobius enumerates “ Dii cornuti” (c. Gent. vi). In like 
manner river-gods are represented with horns (“ tauri- 
formis Aufidus,” Hor. Od. iv, 14,25; ravpdpoppoy dupa 
Kngucov, Eurip. Jon. 1261). For various opinions on the 
ground-thought of this metaphor, see Notes and Queries, 
i, 419,456. Manx legends speak of a tarroo-ushtey, i.e. 
water-bull (see Cregeen’s Mana Dict.). (See Bochart, 
Hieroz. ii, 288; and, for an admirable compendium, with 
references, Zornius, Bibliotheca A ntiquaria, ii, 106 sq.). 

Some of these metaphorical applications of the word 
horn require more special elucidation. 

(1.) Symbolical.—As horns are the chief source of at- 
tack and defence with the animals to which God has 
given them, they serve in Scripture as emblems of pow- 
er, dominion, glory, and fierceness (Dan. viii, 5,9; 1 Sam. 
xvi, 1,13; 1 Kings i,39; Josh. vi,4,5; 1 Sam. ii,1; Psa. 
Ixxv, 5, 10; exxxii, 17; Luke i, 69; Deut. xxxiii, 17; 
Lam. ii, 3; Mic. iv, 13; Jer. xlviii, 25; Ezek. xxix, 21; 
Amos vi, 13). In 1 Kings xxii, 11, we find a striking 
display of symbolical action on the part of the false proph- 
et Zedekiah. He made him horns of iron, and said, 
“Thus saith Jehovah, With these thou shalt push the 
Syrians, until thou have consumed them.” Hence, to 
defile the horn in the dust (Job xvi, 2) is to lower and 
degrade one’s self, and, on the contrary, to lift up, to ex- 
alt the horn (Psa. xxv, 4; xxix, 17; exlyiii, 14), is poet- 
ically to raise one’s sclf to eminent honor or prosperity, 
to bear one’s self proudly (comp. also 1 Chron. xxv, 5). 
Something like this is found in the classic authors (see 
Horace, Carm. ii, 21,18). The expression “ horn of sal- 
vation,” which Christ is called (Luke i), is equivalent to 
a salvation of strength, or a Saviour, who is possessed 
of the might requisite for the work (see Briimnings, De 
cornu salutis, Heid. 1743). 

Horns were also the symbol of royal dignity and pow- 
er; and when they are distinguished by nwmber, they 
signify so many monarchies. Thus horn signifies a 
monarchy in Jer. xlviii, 25. In Zech. i, 18, etc., the four 
horns are the four great monarchies, which had each of 
them subdued the Jews. The ten horns, says Daniel, 
vii, 24, are ten kings. The ten horns, spoken of in Rey. 
xiii, 1 as having ten crowns upon them, no doubt signify 
the same thing, for so we have it interpreted in xvii, 12. 
The king of Persia is described by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus as wearing golden rams’ horns by way of diadem 
(69,1), The effigy of Ptolemy with a ram’s horn, as 
exhibited in ancient sculpture, is mentioned by Span- 
heim, Dissert. de Numism. Hence also the kings of 
Media and Persia are depicted by Daniel (viii, 20) un- 
der the figure of a horned ram. See Ram. 

When it is said, in Dan. viii, 9, that out of one of the 
four notable horns came forth-a little horn, we are to 
understand that out of one of the four kingdoms repre- 
sented by the four horns arose another kingdom, “which 
became exceeding great.” This is doubtless Antiochus 
Epiphanes; others refer it to one of the first Cxsars; and 
others refer it to the Turkish empire, and will have 
Egypt, Asia, and Greece to be the three horns torn up or 
reduced by the Turk. See Lirrye Horn. 

(2.) Ornamental—tn the East, at present, horns are 
used as an ornament for the head, and as a token of em- 
inent rank (Rosenmiiller, Morg. iv, 85). The women 
among the Druses on Mount Lebanon wear on their 
heads silver horns of native make, “which are the dis- 
tinguishing badge of wifehood” (Bowring’s Report on 
Syria, p.8). “These tantours have grown, like other 
horns, from small beginnings to their present enormous 
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size by slow degrees, and pride is the soil that nourished 
them. At first they consisted merely of an apparatus 
designed to finish off the headdress so as to raise the veil 
‘a little from the face. Specimens of this primitive kind 
are still found in remote and semi-civilized districts, I 
have seen them only a few inches long, made of paste- 
board, and even of common pottery. By degrees the 
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edition of the German Hymn-book of the Brethren, pub- 
lished in 1540. He died in 1547. Bishop Blaloslav, the 


illustrious historian and grammarian of the Church, 
wrote his biography, which is, however, no longer ex- 
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Hornbeck. See Hoornsick. 
Horne, George, 


D.D., an English prelate, was 
born at Otham, near Maidstone, 
Noy. 1, 1780. He was educated 
at University College, Oxford, 
where he devoted himself espe- 
cially to the study of Hebrew 
and of the fathers. He became 
fellow of Magdalen in 1749, and 
president in 1768. In 1/76 he 
was made vice-chancellor of the 


more fashionable ladies used tin, and lengthened them; 
then rivalry made them of silver, and still further pro- 
longed and ornamented them; until finally the prin- 
cesses of Lebanon and Hermon sported gold horns, 
decked with jewels, and so long that a servant had 
to spread the veil over them. But the day for these 
most preposterous appendages to the female head is 
about over. After the wars between the Maronites and 
Druses in 1841 and 1845, the Maronite clergy thundered 
their excommunications against them, and very few 
Christians now wear them. Many even of the Druse 
ladies haye cast them off, and the probability is that 
in a few years travellers will seek in vain for a horned 
lady” (Thomson, Land and Book, i,101). See Hrap- 
DRESS. 

Horn, Jony, or, more properly, Jonn Row (Cornu 
or Korn being a translation of the surname, which he 
assumed according to the usage of the times), was a dis- 
tinguished bishop of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum, or 
Church of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. He 
was born at Yauss, in Bohemia, near the close of the 
15th century. In 1518 he was ordained to the priest- 
hood, and in 1529 consecrated bishop by a synod as- 
sembled at Brandeis, on the Adler. ‘Three years later 
(1532) he became senior bishop and president of the 
Ecclesiastical Council, which position he held until his 
death, governing the Unitas Fratrum with great wis- 
dom, and furthering its interests with ardent zeal. Sup- 
ported by John Augusta (q. y.), he inaugurated a new 
policy, which brought the Church out of its partial ob- 
scurity, and made it thereafter an important element in 
the national history of Bohemia. 


intercourse with the Reformers, following the principles 
established by Luke of Prague (q. v.). Horn, who had 
twice been a delegate to Luther (1522 and 1524), and 
who entertained a high regard for him and his work, 
reopened a cofrespondence with him, and induced the 
publication of a new Confession of the Brethren’s faith at, 
Wittenbere, with a commendatory preface of his own 
(1533). 
ing two deputations to Luther in 1536, a third in the 
following year, and a fourth in 1542. In 1538 Luther 
published another and the principal Confession of the 
Church, again with a preface from Horn’s pen. This 
Confession had been drawn up in 1535, and formally pre- 
sented to the emperor Ferdinand at Vienna ( November 
14) by several barons and divines in the name of the 
Unitas Fratrum, Encouraged by his intercourse with 
Luther, Horn also sent an embassy to the Swiss Reform- 
ers in 1540, which resulted in a correspondence with 
Bucer, Calvin, and others. Thus the Brethren joined 
hands with the Reformers in carrying on the great work 
of evangelical truth, and gave the earliest tokens of 
those efforts to bring about a union among all Protest- 
ants which afterwards resulted in the Consensus Sendo- 
miriensis of the Polish churches. The most important 
literary production of bishop Horn was the authorized 


His immediate pre- | 
decessor, Martin Skoda, had strictly abstained from all | 


This led to a still closer fellowship, Horn send- | 


Procession of Oriental Horned Ladies. 


University of Oxford, dean of 
Canterbury in 1781, and, finally, 
bishop of Norwich in 1789. He 
died Jan. 17, 1792. In his early youth he imbibed th 
doctrines of John Hutchinson (q. v.), and defended them 
in an Apology (1756), which is given in vol. vi of his 
collected Works. He was considered the best preacher 
of his time, a sincere and exemplary Christian, and a 
thorough scholar. Many of his writings were contro- 
versial tracts, arising out of the Hutchinsonian theory, 
and the quarrels which it provoked. His more impor- 
tant and durable works are, Commentary on the Psalms 
(Oxford, 1766, 2 vols. 4to, often reprinted) :— Discourses 
on several Subjects and Occasions (London, 4th ed. 1803, 
4 vols. 8vo). These, with his other writings, are col- 
lected in The Works of Bishop Horne, with his Life, by 
William Jones, of Nayland (London, 1795, 6 vols. 8vo). 
See Hook, Eccles. Biography, vi, 160; Darling, Cyclo- 
pedia Bibliograph. i, 1541; Allibone, Dict, of Authors, 
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|i, 887; Horne (T. H.), Bibliographical A ppendia ; Ch. 


Review, i, 59; Bickersteth, Bib. Stud. A ssist. p. 806, 319; 
Hagenbach, /ist. of Doctr. ii, 419; Hardwick, Hist. of 
the Reformation, p. 252, n. 1; 258, n. 3. 

Horne, John, a Nonconformist divine, born in 1615, 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He be- 
came successively vicar of Allhallows, Lynn, Regis, and 
finally Norfolk in 1647. He was ejected for nonconfor- 
mity in 1662, and died in 1676. “Tle was a learned 
man, of most exemplary and primitive piety, very ready 
in the Scriptures, skilled in the Oriental languages, and 
an Arminian in doctrine.” Shortly before his ejection 
he published The open Door for Mans Approach to 
God, or a Vindication of the Record of God concerning 
the Extent of the Death of Christ. Wis other principal 
works are, The Brazen Serpent, or God's grand Design— 
on John iii, 14, 15. (Lond. 1673, 4to) :—The best Exercise 
for Christians in the worst of Times, in Order to their 
Security against Profaneness and Apostasy — on Jude 
xx, 21 (Lond. 1671, sm. 8vo), ete.—Darling, Cyclop. Bib- 
liographica, i, 1543; Stoughton (John), Eccles. Hist. of 
England (Lond. 1870, 2 vols. 8yo), ii, 407 sq. 

Horne, Melville, a Wesleyan minister, born in 
England in the latter part of the last century, was orig- 
inally a lay preacher of the Wesleyan societies, but by 
the advice of his brethren he took orders in the Church 
of England, and went as missionary to Sierra Leone. 
On his return he was made vicar of Olney, later at Mac- 
clesfield, and finally went to West Thurrock, Essex. He 
died in the early part of the present century. Horne is 
known especially by his Letters on Missions, addressed 
to the Protestant Ministers of the British Churches (4794, 
8yo; reprinted at Boston, 1835), which, it is generally 
believed, “prompted the first counsels that led to the 
formation of the London Missionary Society (comp. El- 
lis’s Hist. of Lond. Miss. Soc. i, 13-15; Stevens, Hist. of 
Methodism, ii, 295 sq.). He published also several of 
his sermons (1791-1811), and an Investigation of the 
Definition of Justifying Faith (1809, 12mo). 

Horne, Thomas Hartwell, D.D., an English 
Biblical scholar, born October 20, 1780, was educated at 
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Christ’s Hospital. At first he became clerk to a barris- 
ter. Devoting his leisure hours to the study of the Bi- 
ble, in 1818 he published his Introduction to the critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures (which has 
now reached the 11th edition, and is enlarged from 3 to 
5 vols. 8vo; it has also been reprinted in this country 
in 2 vols. imp. 8vo, and 4 vols. 8vo), a work which pro- 
cured for him admission into orders without the usual 
preliminaries. Subsequently St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, conferred on him the degree of B.D., and two 
American colleges that of D.D. In 1824 he found em- 
ployment in the library of the British Museum as assist- 
ant in the department of printed books. In 1833 arch- 
bishop Howley appointed him to the rectories of St. 
Edmund and St. Nicholas, London, which positions he 
held until his death, Jan. 27,1862, Horne was for some 
years actively engaged in the work of Methodism, num- 
bering among his friends Dr. Adam Clarke and Dr. 
Bunting. He entered the ministry of the Church of 
England in deference to the earnest desire of his father, 
with the hope of securing leisure for literary pursuits, 
but he always maintained a hearty interest in the 
Church of his early choice, and preserved to the end of 
his life that simple and earnest godliness which Meth- 
odism had taught him to cultivate in his youthful days. 
He was distinguished as a polemic of considerable abil- 
ity; his controversial writings alone would have given 
him a high status among the men of his time; and his 
versatility is further attested by the variety of his pub- 
lications, many of which are given to subjects not usu- 
ally treated by scholars and divines. His researches in 
bibliography were conducted with amazing industry, 
and tabulated with great judgment and skill, But he 
will be best known to posterity by his /ntroduction to 
the critical Study of the Scriptures (referred to above), 
which, at the time of its first appearance, was a marvel 
of labor and scholarship. Hundreds of Biblical students 
owe their taste for critical pursuits to the reading of 
this work; and, though somewhat below the spirit and 
results of the more recent criticisms, it is yet invaluable 
to those whose resources will not permit the large out- 
lay which the collection of a critical library demands. 
The most important of his other works are, Compend. 
Introd. to the Study of the Bible, or Analysis of the In- 
trod. to the Holy Scriptures (12mo, 1827) :—Deism Re- 
JSuted, or plain Reasons for being a Christian (12mo, 
1819) :—Romanism contradictory to Scripture, or the pe- 
culiar Tenets of the Church of Rome, as exhibited in her 
accredited Formularies, contrasted with the Holy Scrip- 
tures (12mo, 1827) :—Mariolatry, or Facts and Evidences 
demonstrating the Worship of the blessed Virgin Mary by 
the Church of Rome (2d ed. 1841) :—The Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity (12mo):— Manual of Parochial 
Psalmody (18mo, 1829) :—Manual for the A fticted (18mo, 
1832), ete. A list of all the productions of Dr. Horne is 
given by Allibone (Dict. of Authors, i, 889-892). See 
Reminiscences, personal and bibliographical, of Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, with Notes by his daughter, Sarah 
Anne Cheyne, and a short Introduction by the Rev. Jo- 
seph B, M‘Caul (Lond. 1862); Chambers, Cyclop. v, 419; 
Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 324; Keil, Introd. to N. T. p. 38; 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 154 sq.; North Am. Review, 
Xvii, 180 sq.; Journ. Sac. Lit. v, 29, 250. (J. H.W.) 
Horneck, Anrnuony, D.D., an English divine, was 
born at Baccharack, in the Lower Palatinate, in 1641, 
He studied at Heidelberg and at Leyden, and finally 
went to England, and entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
‘at the age of nineteen. Two years after he became tu- 
tor to lord Torrington, who gaye him the living of 
Doulton, in Devonshire, and procured him a prebend in 
the church of Exeter. In 1671 he was chosen preacher 
at the Savoy, upon which he resigned his living in Dey- 
onshire. Admiral Russel, afterwards earl of Orford, rec- 
ommended him to the queen for preferment, and, by the 
advice of Dr, Tillotson, then archbishop, he was present- 
ed to the prebendary of Westminster in 1693. He died 
Jan. 31,1697, He was a good linguist, a learned divine, 
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an excellent preacher, and a faithful pastor. His church 
was so crowded that it was often difficult for him to | 
reach the pulpit. In the reign of James II, when it be- 
came clear that there was danger of a revival of popery, 
he spared no pains in resisting the movement. His 
zeal for the promotion of practical religion was inces- 
sant; and, among other means, he made use of the so- 
called Religious Societies of the time, of which, indeed, 
some suppose him to have been the original founder. 
The rules of these societies seem in some points to have 
suggested to Wesley his class-meetings (q. v.). The 
following is a summary of them: “1. All that enter the 
society shall resolve upon a holy and serious life. 2. 
No person shall be admitted into the society until he 
has arrived at the age of sixteen, and has been first con- 
firmed by the bishop, and solemnly taken upon himself 
his baptismal vows. 3. The members shall choose a 
minister of the Church of England to direct them. 4. 
They shall not be allowed in their meetings to discourse 
on any controverted point of divinity. 5. Neither shall 
they discourse on the government of Church or State. 
6. In their meetings they shall use no prayers but those 
of the Church, such as the litany and collects, and other 
prescribed prayers; but still they shall not use any that 
peculiarly belongs to the minister, as the absolution. 7. 
The minister whom they choose shall direct what prac- 
tical divinity shall be read at these meetings. 8. They 
shall have liberty, after prayer and reading, to sing a 
psalm. 9. After all is done, if there be time left, they 
may discourse to each other about their spiritual con- 
cerns; but this shall not be a standing exercise which 
any shall be obliged to attend to. 10, One day in the 
week shall be appointed for this meeting for such as 
cannot come on the Lord’s day; and he that absents 
himself without cause shall pay threepence to the box. 
11. Every time they meet they shall give sixpence to 
the box. 12. On a certain day in the year, viz, Whit- 
Tuesday, two stewards shall be chosen, and a moderate 
dinner provided, and a sermon preached; and the money 
distributed (necessary charges deducted) to the poor. 
13. A book shall be bought in which these orders shall 
be written. 14. None shall be admitted into this socie- 
ty without the consent of the minister who presides over 
it; and no apprentice shall be capable of being chosen. 
15. If any case of conscience shall arise, it shall be 
brought before the minister. 16. If any member think 
fit to leave the society he shall pay five shillings to the 
stock. 17, The major part of the society shall conclude 
the rest. 18. The following rules are more especially 
recommended to the members of this society, viz.: To 
love one another. When reviled, not to reyile again. 
To speak evil of no man. To wrong no man. To pray, 
if possible, seven times a day. To keep close to the 
Church of England. To transact all things peaceably 
and gently. Tobe helpful to each other. To use them- 
selves to holy thoughts in their coming in and going 
out. To examine themselves every night. To give 
every one their due. To obey superiors, both spiritual 
and temporal.” Dr. Horneck’s writings include the fol- 
lowing: Sermons on the fifth of St. Matthew, with The 
Life of the Author, by Richard (Kidder), lord bishop of 
Bath and Wells (Lond. 2d ed.1706, 2 vols. 8vo) :—The 
crucified Jesus, or a Treatise on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, etc. (London, 6th edit. 1716, 8vo) :—The 
great Law of Consideration (Lond. 11th ed. 1729, 8yo): 
—The happy Ascetic, or the best Exercise (on 1 Tim. iv, 
7), to which is added a Letter concerning the holy Lives 
of the primitive Christians (Lond. 3d ed. enlarged, 1693, 
8vo):—The Fire of the Altar, a Preparation Jor the 
Lord's Supper (London, 18th ed. 1718, 12mo) :—Sermon 
on Rom, viii, 20 (Lond. 1677, 4to).—Darling, Cyclopedia 
Bibliograph. i, 1547; Hook, Eccles. Biography, vi, 166; 
Birch, Life of Tillotson. 

Hornejus (Horney), Konran, a German Lutheran 
divine, was born in Brunswick Nov. 25,1590. He stud- 
ied theology, philosophy, and philology at Helmstiidt, 
where he settled in 1612. Here he became professor of 


togic and ethics in 1619, and of theology in 1628, He 
died Sept. 26, 1649. As a theologian, especially in the 


- Synergistic controversy (q. v.), he was distinguished for 


his moderation. His principal works are, Disputationes 
ethicw (Helmst. 1618; 7th ed. 1666) :—Lwercitationes et 
disputationes logice (1621) :—Disquisitiones metuphysice 
(1622) :—Jnstitutiones logice (1623) :—Compendium dia- 
lectice succinctum (1623; 12th ed. 1666) :—Compendium 
histori eccles. (1649) :—Commentar z. Hebrder und den 
Katholischen Briefen (1654) :— Compendium theologie 
(Brunsw. 1655). — Pierer, Universal-Levikon, viii, 542; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 265; Gass, Dogmengesch. ii, 
147, 159, 210; Kurtz, Ch. Hist, ii, 201. 


Hornet or wasr (M274, fsirah’, Exod, xxiii, 28; 
Deut. vii, 20; Josh. xxiv, 12; Sept. opnxia, Vulg. cra- 
bro). The Heb, term appears to be indicative of sting- 
ing; and the ancient versions with the Rabbins favor 
the interpretation of “hornet” rather than “wasp,” as 
appears from the application of the above Greek and 
Latin words (comp. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. v, 19, 617; ix, 
65, 66; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi, 24). The above passages 
in which the word occurs refer to some means of expul- 
sion of the Canaanites before the Israelites. Not only 
were bees exceedingly numerous in Palestine, but from 
the name Zoreah (Josh. xv, 33) we may infer that hor- 
nets in particular infested some parts of the country: 
the frequent notices of the animal in the Talmudical 
writers (Lewysohn, Zool. § 405) lead to the same con- 
clusion. Gesenius, however, miintains that the term is 
not to be taken in a Jiteral sense, but metaphorically, as 
the symbol of the panie with which God would inspire 
the inhabitants, adducing the expressions “terror of 
God” (Gen. xxxv, 5), “mighty destruction” (Deut. vii, 
23), and the antithesis of the angel to defend them 
(Exod. xxiii, 20, ete.), in favor of this interpretation 
(see Thesaur. Heb. p. 1186), Indeed, the following ar- 
guments seem to decide in favor of a metaphorical sense : 
(1) that the word “ hornet” in Exod. xxiii, 28 is parallel 
to “fear” in ver. 27; (2) that similar expressions are un- 
doubtedly used metaphorically, e. g. “to chase as the 
bees do” (Deut. i, 44; Psa. exviii, 12); (3) that simi- 
lar transfer from the literal to the erat | sense 
may be instanced in the classical estrus, originally a 
“ gad-fly,” afterwards terror and madness; and, lastly 
(4), that no historical notice of such intervention as hor- 
nets occurs in the Bible. We may therefore regard it 
as expressing under a vivid image the consternation 
with which Jehovah would inspire the enemies of the 
Israelites, as declared in Deut. ii, 25; Josh. ii, 11. Among 
the moderns, Michaelis has defended the figurative sense. 
In addition to other reasons for it, he doubts whether 
the expulsion of the Canaanites could be effected by 
swarms of o@nxiat, and proposes to derive the Hebrew 
from a root signifying “scourges,” “plagues,” scutica, 
plage, ete. (Supplem. ad Lexic. Hebr. vi, 2154); but his 
reasons are ably refuted by Rosenmiiller, apud Bochart 
(Hieroz. Lips. 1796, iii, ch. 13, p. 402, ete.). In favor of 
the possibility of such an event, it is observed that /Eli- 
an relates that the Phaselite were actually driven from 
their locality by such means (Paonditac O& OOIKEC K.T- 
\. Hist. Anim. ix, 28), and Bochart has shown that these 
Phaselites were a Phenician people (ut sup.p.412). For 
a parallel case of an army being seriously molested by 
hornets, see Ammian. Marcell. xxiv, 8. Even Rosen- 
miiller himself adopts the figurative sense in his Scholia 
on Exod. xxiii, 28; but on Josh. xxiv, 12 he retracts 
that opinion, and amply refutes it. His reasonings 
and refutations have been adopted by numerous writers 
(among others, see Paxton’s [Ulustrations of Scripture, 
i, 303, etc., Edinb. 1819). Michaelis’s doubt of the ab- 
stract possibility seems very unreasonable, when the irre- 
sistible power of bees and wasps, etc., attested by nu- 
merous modern occurrences, and the thin and partial 
clothing of the Canaanites, are considered. It is ob- 
servable that the event is represented by the author of 
the apocryphal book of Wisdom (xii, 8) a3 a merciful 
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dispensation, by which the Almighty, he says, “spared 
as men the old inhabitants of his holy land,” and “ gave 
them place for repentance.” If the hornet, considered 
as a fly, was in any way connected with their idolatry, 
the visitation would convey a practical refutation of 
their error, Ewald (Gesch. d. V. Israel, 3d ed. Gotting. 
1864-8, i?, 116 sq.) connects the word (reading N27¥ 
i,q. MERA) with Manetho’s story (Josephus, A pion, 
i, 26) of the expulsion of the Israelites from Kgypt on 
account of a disease. See BAALZEBUB. 

The hornet (Vespa crabro) is a hymenopterous insect 
with six legs and four wings. It bears a general resem- 
blance to the common wasp, but is of a darker color, and 
much larger. It is exceedingly fierce and voracious, 
especially in hot climates, but even in Western countries 
its sting is frequently dangerous. Roberts observes on 
Deut. vii, 20, “The sting of the hornet and wasp of the 
Bast is much more poisonous than in Europe, and the 
insect is larger in size. I have heard of several who 
died from having a single sting; and not many days 
ago, as a woman was going to a well ‘to draw water,’ a 
hornet stung her in the cheek, and she died the next 
day. The god Siva is described as having destroyed 
many giants by hornets.” It may be remarked, that 
the hornet, no less than the whole species of wasps, ren- 
ders an essential service in checking the multiplication 
of flies and other insects, which would otherwise become 
intolerable to man; and that in regard to their archi- 
tecture, and especially their instincts and habits, they do 
not yield to their more popular congener, the bee, but 
even, in several respects, greatly excel it. The hornet, 
in common with the other social wasps, displays great 
ingenuity in the manufacture of its nest. It is made of 
a coarse gray paper, much like the coarsest wrapping- 
paper, but less firm. This is arranged in several globose 
leaves, one over the other, not unlike the outer leaves 
of a cabbage, the base of which is attached by a small 
footstalk to the upper part of the cavity in which it is 
inclosed. Within this protecting case the combs are 
built in parallel rows of cells, exactly like those of the 
bee, but made of paper, and ranged horizontally instead 
of vertically, and in single series, the entrances always 
being downwards. Each story is connected with that 
above it by a number of pillars of the common paper, 
thick and massive. These cells do not contain honey, 
but merely the eggs, and, in due time, the young, being 
in fact nursing cradles. The paper with which the hor- 
net builds is formed either from decayed wood or the 
bark of trees, the fibres of which it abrades by means of 
its jaws, and kneads into a paste with a viscid saliva. 
When a morsel as large as a pea is prepared, the insect, 
flies to the nest and spreads out the mass in a thin layer 
at the spot where it is required, moulding it into shape 
with the jaws and fect. It is soon dry, and forms real 
paper, coarser than that of the common wasp. (Kirby 
and Spence, Jntroduct. to Entomology, 8yo, Lond. 1828, rh 
278, 274; Réaumur, Histoire des Insectes, vol. vi, Mem. 6, 
Ato, Par. 1734-42; Wood, Bible A nimals, Lond. 1869, p. 
614 sq.). See Wasp. 

Horologion (wpoddy.or, literally a dial) is the ti- 
tle of one of the “oftice-books” of the orthodox Eastern 
Church, It contains the daily hours of prayer, so far 
as respects their immovable portions, and answers ina 
measure to the Officium Hebdomade which is found at 
the opening of each volume of the breviary of the East- 
ern Church. But it generally contains also other for- 
mularies of that Church. See Neale, Introd. to the Hist, 
of the Eastern Church, ii, 848. See Hours, 

Horon. Sce BeTu-Horon; HoRonat. 

Horona’im (Heb. Chorona’yim, phn, two car- 
erns; Sept. Aowveeip and ’Qowvatp), a Moabitish city 
near Zoar, Luhith, Nimrim, ete., on a decliyity along the 
route of the invading Assyrians (Isa. xv, 5; Jer. xlyiii, 
3, 5, 84); probably the same called HoLon Gin, perh, 
by an error for sinh, Horon, which would appear to be 


HORONITE 


the original form of the word Horonaim; from “iM, a 
hole) in Jer. xlviii, 22 (Sept. Xedwy, Vulg. Felon). The 
associated names only afford a conjectural locality east 
of the north end of the Dead Sea, probably on some one 
of the great roads (7713) leading down from the plateau 
of Moab to the Jordan valley. It is doubtless the Oro- 
ne (Qoavat) of Josephus (Ant. xiii, 15, 4; xiv, 1, 4). 
Sanballat “the Horonite” (72457, Neh. ii, 10,19; xiii, 28) 
was probably a native of this place, and not (as stated 
by Schwarz, Pulestine, p. 147) of Beth-horon, which was 
entirely different. 


Ho’ronite [many //or’onite] (Heb. with the art. 
ha-Choront’, wand; Sept. 6 ’Apwri, Oipavirne, Vulg. 
Horonites), the designation of Sanballat (q. v.), who was 
one of the principal opponents of Nehemiah’s works of 
restoration (Neh. ii, 10,19; xiii, 28). It is derived by 
Gesenius (hes. p. 459) from Horonaim, the Moabitish 
town, but by First (Handwb.) from Horon, i. e. Beth- 
horon. ‘The latter supposition agrees with the local 
relations of Sanballat towards the Samaritans, but the 
former suits better his heathenish affinities, as well as 
the simple form of the primitive. 


Horse, 059, stis, iw7roc, of frequent occurrence; oth- 
er less usual or proper terms and epithets are: MDD, 
susah’, a mare, rendered “company of horses,” i. e. caval- 
ry, Cant. i, 9; wrB, parash’, a horse for riding, “ horse- 
man,” of frequent occurrence; 13 or 135, re’keb or 
rakab,’ a beast of burden, also a chariot, charioteer, or 
chariot-horse, especially a team, variously rendered, and 
of frequent occurrence; DN, abbir’, “strong,” as an 
epithet of the horse, only in Jeremiah, as viii, 16; xlvii, 
3; 1,11; WD, re’kesh, a horse of a nobler breed, a 
courser, rendered “ (dromedary” in 1 Kings iy, 8; “mule,” 
Esth, viii, 10, 14; “swift beast,” Mic. i, 138; 7709, ram- 
mutk’, a mare, rendered “dromedary,” Esth. viii, 10. The 
origin of the first two of these terms is not satisfactorily 
made out; Pott (tym. Forsch.1, 60) connects them re- 
spectively with Susa and Pares, or Persia, as the coun- 
tries whence the horse was derived; and it is worthy 
of remark that ss was also employed in Egypt for a 
mare, showing that it was a foreign term there, if not 
also in Palestine. There is a marked distinction be- 
tween the sus and the parash; the former were horses 
for driving in the war-chariot, of a heavy build, the lat- 
ter were for riding, and particularly for cavalry. This 
distinction is not observed in the A. V. frum the eircum- 
stance that pdrdsh also signifies horseman; the correct 
sense is essential in the following passages—1 Kings iv, 
26, “forty-thousand chariot-horses and twelve thousand 
cavalry-horses ;” Ezek. xxvii, 14, “ driving-horses and 
riding-horses ;” Joel ii, 4, “as riding-horses,'so shall they 
run;” and Isa, xxi, 7, “a train of horses in couples.” 

The most striking feature in the Biblical notices of 
the horse is the exclusive application of it to warlike 
operations; in no instance is that useful animal em- 
ployed for the purposes of ordinary locomotion or agri- 
culture, if we except Isa, xxyiii, 28, where we learn that 
horses (A.V, “ horsemen”) were employed in threshing, 
not, however, in that case put in the gears, but simply 
driven about wildly over the strewed grain. This re- 
mark will be found to be borne out by the historical 
passages hereafter quoted, but it is equally striking in 
the poetical parts of Scripture. The animated descrip- 
tion of the horse in Job xxxix, 19-25, applies solely to 
the war-horse; the mane streaming in the breeze (A.V. 
thunder”) which “ clothes’his neck;” his lofty bounds 
“asa grasshopper ;” his hoofs “dieging in the valley” 
with excitement; his terrible snorting—are brought be- 
fore us, and his ardor for the strife. The following is a 
close rendering of this fine description of the war-horse : 
Canst thou give to the horse prowess ? 


Canst thou clothe his neck [with] a shuddering [mane] ? 
Canst thou make him prance like the locust ? 
The grandeur of his snorting [is] formidable. 
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They will [eagerly] paw in the valley, 
And [each] rejoice in vigor; ‘ at 
He will go forth to meet [the] weapon: 
He will laugh at dread, 
Nor will he cower, 
Nor retreat from before [the] sword: 
Against him may rattle quiver, 
Flaming lance or dart [in vain]. P 
With prancing and restlessness he will absorb [the] 
earth [by fleetness] ; 
Nor can he stand still when the sound of the trumpet 
fis heard]: 
As oft [as the] trumpet [sounds], he will say, “Aha!” 
For from afar he can scent [the battle], 
The thunder of the captains and shouting. 
So, again, the bride advances with her charms to an im- 
mediate conquest “as a company of horses in Pharaoh’s 
chariots” (Cant. i, 9); and when the prophet Zechariah 
wishes to convey the idea of perfect peace, he represents 
the horse, no more mixing in the fray as before (ix, 10), 
but, bearing on his bell (which was intended to strike 
terror into the foe) the peaceable inscription, “ Holiness 
unto the Lord” (xiv, 20). Lastly, the characteristic of 
the horse is not so much his speed or his utility, but his 
strength (Psa. xxxiii, 17; cxlvii, 10), as shown in the 
special application of the term abbir (77D), i. e. strong, 
as an equivalent for a horse (Jer. viii, 16; xlvii,3; 1,11). 
Hence the horse becomes the symbol of war, or of a 
campaign (Zech. x, 3; comp. Psa. xlv, 5; Deut. xxxii, 
13; Psa. xvi, 12; Isa. lviii, 14, where horsemanship is 
made typical of conquest), especially of speedy conquest 
(Jer. iv, 13), or rapid execution of any purpose (Rey. vi). 
The Hebrews in the pa*riarchal age, as a pastoral 
race, did not stand in need of the services of the horse, 
and for a Jong period after their settlement in Canaan 
they dispensed with it, partly in consequence of the 
hilly nature of the country, which only admitted of the 
use of chariots in certain localities (Judg. i, 19), and 
partly in consequence of the prohibition in Deut. xvii, 
16, which would be held to apply at all periods. Ac- 
cordingly they hamstrung the horses of the Canaanites 
(Josh. xi, 6, 9). David first established a force of cay- 
alry and chariots after the defeat of Hadadezer (2 Sam. 
viii, 4), when he reserved a hundred chariots, and, as we 
may infer, all the horses; for the rendering “houghed 
all the chariot-horses” is manifestly incorrect. Shortly 
after this Absalom was possessed of some (2 Sam. xy, 1). 
But the great supply of horses was subsequently effected 
by Solomon through his connection with Egypt; he is 
reported to have had “40,000 stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and 12,000 cavalry-horses” (1 Kings iv, 26), 
and it is worthy of notice that these forces are mention- 
ed parenthetically to account for the great security of 
life and property noticed in the preceding verse. There 
is probably an error in the former of these numbers; for 
the number of chariots is given in 1 Kings x, 26; 2 
Chron. i, 14, as 1400, and consequently, if we allow three 
horses for each chariot, two in use and one as a reserve, 
as was usual in some countries (Xenoph. Cyrop. vi, 1, § 
27), the number required would be 4200, or, in round 
numbers, 4000, which is probably the correct reading. 
Solomon also established a very active trade in horses, 
which were brought by dealers out of Egypt, and resold 
at a profit to the Hittites, who lived between Palestine 
and the Euphrates. The passage in which this com- 
merce is described (1 Kings x, 28, 29) is unfortunately 
obscure; the tenor of verse 28 seems to be that there 
was a regularly established traffic, the Egyptians bring- 
ing the horses to a mart in the south of Palestine, and 
handing them over to the Hebrew dealers at a fixed 
tariff. ‘The price of a horse was fixed at 150 shekels of 
silver, and that of a chariot at 600; in the latter we 
must include the horses (for an Egyptian war-chariot 
was of no great velue), and conceive, as before, that 
three horses accompanied each chariot, leaving the value 
of the chariot itself at 150 shekels, In addition to this 
source of supply, Solomon received horses by way of 
tribute (1 Kings x, 25). He bought chariots and teams 
of horses in Egypt (1 Kings x, 28), and probably in Ar- 
menia, “in all lands,” and had them brought into his 


still conducted to and from fairs: for this interpretation, 
as offered by professor Paxton, appears to convey the 
natural and true meaning of the text; and not “strings 
of linen yarn,” which here seem to be out of place (2 
Chron. i, 16, 17; ix, 25, 28), The cavalry force was 
maintained by the succeeding kings, and frequent no- 
tices occur both of riding-horses and chariots (2 Kings 
ix, 21, 33; xi, 16), and particularly of war-chariots (1 
Kings xxii, 4; 2 Kings iii, 7; Isa. ii, 7), The force 
seems to have failed in the time of Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xviii, 23) in Judah, as it had previously in Israel under 
Jehoahaz (2 Kings xiii, 7). Josiah took away the 
horses which the kings of Judah, his predecessors, had 
consecrated to the sun (2 Kings xxiii, 11). See Sun. 
The number of horses belonging to the Jews on their 
return from Babylon is stated at 736 (Neh. vii, 68). 

In the countries adjacent to Palestine the use of the 
horse was much more frequent. It was introduced into 
Egypt probably by the Hyksos, as it is not represented 
on the monuments before the 18th dynasty (Wilkinson, 
i, 386, abridgm.). Yet these animals are not mentioned 
among the presents which Abraham received from Pha- 
raoh (Gen. xii, 16), and oceur first in Scripture among 
the valuables paid by the Egyptians to Joseph in ex- 
change for grain (Gen. xlvii, 17). They were still suf- 
ficiently important to be expressly mentioned in the 
funeral procession which accompanied the body of Ja- 
cob to his sepulchre in Canaan (Gen. i, 9). At the 
period of the Exodus horses were abundant in Egypt 
(Exod. ix, 3; xiv, 9, 23; Deut. xvii, 17), and subse- 
quently, as we haye already seen, they were able to 
supply the nations of Western Asia. The Tyrians pur- 
chased these animals from Solomon, and in the time of 
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Ezekiel imported horses themselves from Togarmah or 
Armenia (Ezek. xxvii, 14). The Jewish kings sought 
the assistance of the Egyptians against the Assyrians 
in this respect (Isa. xxxi, 1; xxxvi, 8; Ezek. xvii, 15). 
The Canaanites were possessed of them (Deut. xx, 1; 
Josh. xi, 4; Judg. iv, 3; v, 22,28), and likewise the Syr- 
ians (2 Sam. viii, 4; 1 Kings xx, 1; 2 Kings vi, 14; vil, 
7, 10)—notices which are confirmed by the pictorial 
representations on Egyptian monuments (Wilkinson, 


Ancient Assyrian Horse. 


) i, 893, 897, 401), and by the Assyrian inscriptions re- 
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lating to Syrian expeditions. But the cavalry of the 
Assyrians themselves and other Eastern nations was re- 
garded as most formidable; the horses themselves were 
highly bred, as the Assyrian sculptures still testify, and 
fully merited the praise bestowed on them by Habakkuk 
(i, 8), “swifter than leopards, and more fierce than the 
evening wolves;” their riders “clothed in blue, captains 
and rulers, all of them desirable young men” (lizek. 
xxiii, 6), armed with “the bright sword and glittering 
spear” (Nah. iii, 8), made a deep impression on the 
Jews, who, plainly clad, went on foot; as also did their 
regular array as they proceeded in couples, contrasting 
with the disorderly troops of asses and camels which 
followed with the baggage (Isa. xxi, 7, rekeb in this 
passage signifying rather a ¢rain than a single chariot). 
The number employed by the Eastern potentates was 
very great, Holofernes possessing not less than 12,000 
(Judith ii, 15). At a later period we have frequent 
notices of the cavalry of the Graco-Syrian monarchs (1 
Mace. i, 18; iii, 39, ete.). 


Ancient Persian Horse. 


The above notices of the use of the horse by the ans 
cient Egyptians derives abundant illustration from their 
monuments. In the sculptured battle-scenes, which are 
believed to represent victories of Sesostris, or of Thoth- 
mes IT and III, over nations of Central Asia, it is evi- 
dent that the enemy’s armies, as well as the foreign 
allies of Egypt, were abundantly supplied with horses, 
both for chariots and for riders; and in triumphal pro- 
cessions they are shown as presents or tribute—proving 
that they were portions of the national wealth of con- 
quered states sufficiently valuable to be prized in Egypt. 
That the Assyrians and Babylonians were equally well 
supplied with this valuable animal is likewise attested 
by the martial scenes depicted on the sculptures discoy- 
ered among the ruins of Nineveh and the vicinity. 
They are represented in almost every variety of posi- 
tion and employment, such as the chase, and for other 
purposes of pleasure; but chiefly in war, for which the 
Assyrians used them both with the saddle and in the 
chariot. According to Mr. Layard (Nineveh, 1st series, 
i, 275 sq.), the horses of the Assyrians were well formed 
and of noble blood, as appears from the fig- 
ures no doubt faithfully copied on the seulp- 
tures. Cavalry formed an important part of 
the Assyrian army, ‘The horsemen carried 
the bow and spear, and wore coats of mail, 
high greayes, and the pointed helmet. Their 
horses also were covered, and even, it would 
seem, with a kind of leather armor, from the 
head to the tail, to protect them from the 
arrows of the enemy. It consisted of sey- 
eral pieces fastened together by buttons or 
loops. Over it was thrown an ornamented 
saddle-cloth, or a leopard’s skin, upon which 
the rider sat. Under the head of the horse 
was hung a bell (comp. Zech. xiv, 20) or a 
tassel. The reins appear to have been tight- 
ened round the neck of the horse by a slid- 
ing button, and then dropped as the war- 
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Chariot-horse of Rameses III. (From the Monuments at 


Ipsambonl.) 
rior was engaged in fight. Between the horse’s ears 
was an arched crest, and the different parts of the har- 
ness were richly embroidered, and ornamented with ro- 
settes (Layard’s Nin. 2d ser. p. 456). See HorsEMAN. 
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ting ina bell, as described by Zechariah (xiv, 20). Sad~ 
dles were not used until a late period; only one is rep~ 
resented on the Assyrian sculptures (Layard, ii, 357), 
The horses were not shod, and therefore hoofs as hard 
“as flint” (Isa. v, 28) were regarded as a groat merit. 
The chariot-horses were covered with embroidered trap- 
pings—the “precious clothes” manufactured at Dedan 
(Ezek. xxvii, 20): these were fastened by straps and 
buckles, and to this perhaps reference is made in Prov. 
xxx, 31,in the term zarzir, “one girded about the loins” 
(A. V. “greyhound”), Thus adorned, Mordecai rode in 
state through the streets of Shushan (Esth. vi, 9). White 
horses were more particularly appropriate to such occa- 
sions as being significant of victory (Rey. vi, 2; xix, 11, 
14), Horses and chariots were used also in idolatrous 
processions, as noticed in regard to the sun (2 Kings 
xxili, 11). As to kinds of-harness, etc., by means of 
which the services of the horse were anciently made 
available by other nations, it may be well to notice that 
the riding bridle was long a mere slip-knot, passed round 
the under jaw into the mouth, thus furnishing only one 
rein; and that a rod was commonly added to guide the 
animal with more facility. The bridle, however, and the 
reins of chariot-horses were, at a very early age, exceed- 
ingly perfect, as the monuments of Egypt, Etruria, and 
Greece amply prove. Saddles were not used, the rider 
sitting on the bare back, or using a cloth or mat girded 
onthe anmal, The Romans, no doubt copying the Per- 
sian Cataphracte, first used pad sad- 
dies, and from the northern nations 
adopted stimuli or spurs. Stirrups 
were unknown, Avicenna first men- 
tions the rikiab, or Arabian stirrup, 
perhaps the most ancient; although 
in the tumuli of Central Asia, Tahtar 
horse skeletons, bridles, and stirrup 
saddles have been found along with 
idols, which proves the tombs to be 
more ancient than the introduction 
of Islam. With regard to horse- 
shoeing, bishop Lowth and Bracy 
Clark were mistaken in believing 
that the Roman horse or mule shoe 
was fastened on without nails driven 
through the horny part of the hoof, 
as at present. A contrary conclusion 


With regard to the trappings and management of the | 


horse among the Hebrews and adjoining nations, we 
have little information; the bridle (resen) was placed 
over the horse’s nose (Isa, xxx, 28), and a bit or curb 
(metheg) is also noticed (2 Kings xix, 28; Psa. xxxii, 9; 
Proy. xxvi, 3; Isa. xxxvii, 29; in the A, V. it is incor- 
rectly given “bridle,” with the exception of Psa, xxxii). 
The harness of the Assyrian horses was profusely deco- 
rated, the bits being gilt (1 Esdr. iii, 6), and the bridles 
adorned with tassels; on the neck was a collar termina- 


Ancient Assyrian Rid‘ng-horse, with Trappings, 


may be inferred from several pas- 
sages in the poets; and the figure of 
a horse in the Pompeii battle mosaic, shod in the same 
manner as is now the practice, leaves little doubt on the 
question. The principal use of horses anciently was for 
the chariot, especially in war; to this they were attached 
by means of a pole and yoke like oxen, a practice which 
continued down to the times of the Romans. (See 
Bible Animals, p. 248 sq.) See Cuartor; Brive. 

It appears that the horse was derived from High 
Asia, and was not indigenous in Arabia, Syria, or Egypt 
(Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, vol. xii), where his con- 
geners the zebra, quagga, and ass are still found in 
primitive freedom, although the horse is found in all 
parts of the world—free, it is true, but only as a wild de- 
scendant of a once domesticated stock. (See Schlieben, 
Die Pferde des Alterthums, Neuwied. 1867; Abd el- 
Kader, Horses of the Desert, trans. by Daumas, London, 
1863.) All the great original varieties or races of horses 
were then known in Western Asia, and the Hebrew 
prophets themselves have not unfrequently distinguish. 
ed the nations they had in view by means of the pre- 
dominant colors of their horses, and that more correctly 
than commentators have surmised. Taking Bochart’s 
application (//zeroz. i, 31 sq.) of the Hebrew names, the 
bay race, DIFN, adom, emphatically belonged to Egypt 
and Arabia Felix; the white, 0°95, lebonim, to.the re~ 
gions above the Euxine Sea, Asia Minor, and northern 
High Asia; the dun, or cream-colored, B" PW, seruk- 
kim, to the Medes; the spotted piebald, or ‘skewbald, 


“DTT, berudidim, to the Macedonians, the Parthians, 
and later Tahtars; and the black, BD", shuchorim, 
to the Romans; but the chestnut, VV2X, amotz, does not 
belong to any known historical race (Zech, i, 8; vi, 2). 
See Ass; Mute; Dromepary. Bay or red horses oc- 
cur most frequently on Egyptian painted monuments, 
this being the primitive color of the Arabian stock, but 
white horses are also common, and, in a few instances, 
black—the last probably only to relieve the paler color 
of the one beside it in the picture. There is also, we 
understand, an instance of a spotted pair, tending to 
show that the valley of the Nile was originally supplied 
with horses from foreign sources and distinct regions, as, 
indeed, the tribute pictures further attest. The spotted, 
if not real, but painted horses, indicate the antiquity 
of a practice still in vogue; for staining the hair of 
riding animals with spots of various colors, and dye- 
ing their limbs and tails crimson, is a practice of com- 
mon occurrence in the East. These colors are typical, 
in some passages of Scripture, of various qualities, e. g. 
the white of victory, the black of defeat and calam- 
ity, the red of bloodshed, etc, (compare Rey. vi). See 
CoLor. 


Horse-Gate (D°019M “3, sha’ar has-susim’, 
Gate of the horses; Sept. wéAn iru or irréwy,Vulg. 
porta equorum), a gate in the first or old wall of Jerusa- 
lem, at the west end of the bridge leading from Zion to 
the Temple (Neh. iii, 28; Jer. xxxi, 40), perhaps so call- 
ed as being that by which the “horses of the sun” (2 
Kings xwiii, 11) were led by the idolaters into the sa- 
ered inclosure (2 Chron. xxiii, 15; comp.2 Kings xi, 16). 
(See Strong’s Harmony of the Gospels, Append. i, p. 14.) 
Barclay, however, thinks of a position near the Hippo- 
drome (which, on the contrary, was a later edifice), at 
the S.E. corner of the Temple wall (City of the Great 
King, p. 152). See JERUSALEM. 


Horse-leech (Mp1>2, alukah’ ; Sept. 7 BdéXa, 
Vulg. sanguisuga, A. V. some eds. as two words, “horse 
leech”) occurs once only, viz. Prov. xxx, 15, “The horse- 
leech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give.” Although 
the Hebrew word is translated /eech in nearly all the 
versions, there has been much dispute whether that is 
its proper meaning. Against the received translation, it 
has been urged that, upon an examination of the con- 
text in which it occurs, the introduction of the leech 
seems strange; that it is impossible to understand what 
is meant by its “¢zo daughters,” or three, as the Septu- 
agint, Syriac, and Arabic versions assign to it; and that, 
instead of the incessant craving apparently attributed 
to it, the leech drops off when filled. In order to evade 
these difficulties, it has been attempted, but in vain, to 
connect the passage either with the preceding or subse- 
quent verse. It has also been attempted to give a dif- 
ferent sense to the Hebrew word. But as it occurs no- 
where besides in Scripture, and as the root from which 
it would seem to be derived is never used as a verb, no 
assistance can be obtained from the Scriptures them- 
selves in this investigation. Recourse is therefore had 
to the Arabic. The following is the line of criticism 
pursued by the learned Bochart (Hierozoicon, ed. Rosen- 
miiller, iii, 785, etc.). The Arabic word for leech is ala- 
kah, which is derived from a verb signitying to hang or 
to adhere to. But the Hebrew word, alukuh, he would 
derive from another Arabie root, alwk, which means 
“fate, heavy misfortune, or impending calamity ;” and 
hence he infers that alwkah properly means destiny, and 
particularly the necessity of dying which attaches to ev- 
ery man by the decree of God. He urges that it is not 
strange that offspring should be ascribed to this divine 
appointment, since, in Prov. xxvii, 1, offspring is attrib- 
uted to time, a day—“ Thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth.” Now the Hebrews call events “ the 
children of time.” We also speak of “the womb of 
time.” He cites Prov. xxvii, 20, as a parallel passage : 
“ Hell (sheol) and the grave are never full.” Hence he 


HORSE-LEECH 


supposes that sheol and the grave are the two daughters 
of Alukah or Destiny; each cries “ give” at the same 
moment—the former asks for the soul, and the latter for 
the body of man in death; both are insatiable, for both _ 


involve all mankind in one common ruin. He further 
thinks that both these are called daughters, because 
each of the words is of the feminine, or, at most, of the 
common gender; and in the 16th verse, the grave (she- 
ol) is specified as one of the “things that are never sat- 
isfied.” In further confirmation of this view, Bochart 
cites rabbinical writers, who state that by the word 
alukah, which occurs in the Chaldee paraphrase on the 
Psalms, they understand destiny to be signified; and 
also remark that it has two daughters—Eden and Ge- 
henna, Paradise and Hell—the former of whom never 
has enough of the souls of the righteous, the latter of 
the souls of the wicked. (See also Alb, Schultens, Com- 
ment, ad loc.). 

In behalf of the received translation, it is urged that it 
is searcely credible that all the ancient translators should 
have confounded alukah with alakah ; that it is pecul- 
iarly unlikely that this should have been the case with 
the Septuagint translator of the book of Proverbs, be- 
cause it is believed that “this ranks next to the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch for ability and fidelity of exe- 
cution;” and that the author of it must have been well 
skilled in the twolanguages (Horne’s Jntroduction, 11,43, 
ed. 1828). It is further pleaded that the application of 
Arabic analogies to Hebrew words is not decisive; and 
finally, that the theory proposed by Bochart is not es- 
sential to the elucidation of the passage. In the pre- 
ceding verse the writer (not Solomon—see ver. 1) speaks 
of “a generation, whose teeth are as swords, and their 
jaw-teeth as knives to devowr the poor from off the 
earth, and the needy from among men;” and then, after 
the abrupt and picturesque style of the East, especially 
in their proverbs, which is nowhere more vividly exem- 
plified than in this whole chapter, the leech is intro- 
duced as an illustration of the coyetousness of such per- 
sons, and of the two distinguishing vices of which it is 
the parent, avarice and cruelty. May not also the “two 
daughters of the leech, crying, Give, give,” be a figura- 
tive description of the two lips of the creature (for these 
it has, and perfectly formed), which are a part of its 
yery complicated mouth? It certainly is agreeable to 
the Hebrew style to call the offspring of inanimate 
things daughters, for so branches are called daughters 
of trees (Gen. xlix, 22, margin). A similar use of the 
word is found in Eccles. xii, 4, “ All the daughters of mu- 
sic shall be brought low,” meaning the lips, front teeth, 
and other parts of the mouth. It is well remarked by 
Prof, Paxton that “this figurative application of the 
entire genus is sufficient to justify the interpretation. 
The leech, as a symbol in use among rulers of every 
class and in all ages, for avarice, rapine, plunder, rapaci- 
ty, and even assiduity, is too well known to need illus- 
tration” (see Plautus, Hpidic. art. 2; Cicero, ad Attic. ; 
Horace, Ars. Poet. 476; Theocritus, Pharmaceut.; ete.). 
In confirmation of this view, Prof. Stuart remarks (Com- 
ment. ad loc.), “The Arabians have the same word, and 
in the Cums, their standard dictionary, it is defined by 
another Arabic word, viz. Ghoul, This latter the Ca- 
miis again defines as meaning, (1) Calamity, (2) Forest- 
devil, (3) A demon man-eating and insatiable. The Ara- 
bians, down to the present hour, maintain that it is of- 
ten met with in the forests of Arabia, and they stand 
in great terror of it when entering a thick woods. (See 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, i, 344.) The Syrians had 4 
like superstition, but, like the Hebrews, they more gen- 
erally named the sprite lilith. In Isa, xxxiv, 14, this 
last word occurs (Auth. Version screech-owl), and it ix 
amply and finely illustrated by Gesenius (Comment. ad 
loc.). In like manner, Western superstition is full of 
spokes, hobgoblins, elves, imps, and vampires; all, espe- 
cially the last of which, are essentially insatiable, blood. 
sucking spectres.” (See also Gesenius, Thesaur. Heb. px 
1038.) See SPECTRE. 
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' marshes and pools of the Bible-lands. 
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» There is, then, little doubt that alukah denotes some 


species of leech, or, rather, is the generic term for any 
blood-sucking annelid, such as Hirudo (the medicinal 
leech), //wmopis (the horse-leech), Limnatis, Trochetia, 
and Aulastoma, if all these genera are found in the 
The leech or 
blood-sucker belongs to the genus vermes, order intesti- 
nata, Linn. It is viviparous, brings forth only ‘one off- 
spring at a time, and the genus contains many species. 
“'The horse-leech” is properly a species of leech discard- 
ed for medical purposes on account of the coarseness of 
its bite. There is no ground for the distinction of spe- 
cies made in the English Bible. The valuable use of 
the leech (Hirudo) in medicine, though undoubtedly 
known to Pliny and the later Roman writers, was in all 
probability unknewn to the ancient Orientals; still they 
were doubtless acquainted with the fact that leeches of 
the above-named genus would attach themselves to the 
skin of persons going barefoot in ponds; and they also 
were probably cognizant of the propensity horse-leeches 
(Hemopis) have of entering the mouth and nostrils of 
cattle, as they drink from the waters frequented by these 
pests, which are common enough in Palestine and Syria. 
The use which, from its thirst for blood, we make of the 
leech, being unknown to the ancient Orientals, as it is 
unknown in the East at’ the present day, it is there 
spoken of with feelings of horror and aversion, particu- 
larly as it causes the destruction of valuable animals by 
fastening under their tongues when they come to drink. 
The lake called Birket er-Ram, the ancient Phiala, 
about three hours from Banias, is said to be so crowded 
with leeches that a man can gather 6000 or even 8000 
in a day, while the fountain at Banias is not infested 
by a single leech. 

The mechanism by which the leech is enabled to 
gratify its greedy thirst for blood is highly curious. 
The throat is spacious, 
and capable of being 
everted to a great de- 
4 eree. The front border 
of the mouth is enlarged 
so as to form a sort of 
upper lip, and this com- 
bines with the wrinkled 
muscular margin of the 
lower and lateral por- 


tions to form the suck- 
Mouth and Throat of the Leech. er, We may even slit 


opened and magnified. 
y sad down the ventral mar- 


gin of the sucker, exposing the whole throat. Then, 
the edges being folded back, we see implanted in the 
walls on the dorsal regions of the cavity three white 
eminences of a cartilaginous texture, which rise to a 
sharp crescentic edge; they form a triangular, or, rath- 
er, a triradiate figure, and by a peculiar saw-like motion 
so abrade the surface as to cause a flow of blood, which 
is greatly assisted by the contraction of the edges form- 
ing a vacuum like a cupping-glass, 


Horseman (properly and usually aa) Syn. ba'al 
parash’, master of a horse). Our translation would 
make it appear that a force of cavalry accompanied 
Pharaoh in his pursuit—*his horsemen” (Exod. xiv, 9, 
etc.). It is, however, a fact not a little remarkable, that 
in the copious delineations of battle-scenes which occur 
in the monuments, and which must have been coeval 
with these eyents, in which, moreover, everything that 
could tend to aggrandize the power or flatter the pride 
of Egypt would be introduced, there neyer occurs any 
representation of Egyptian cavalry. The armies are 
always composed of troops of infantry armed with the 
bow and spear, and of ranks of chariots drawn by two 
horses. Both Diodorus and Herodotus attribute caval- 
ry to the early Pharaohs; and some eminent antiqua- 
nians, as Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, endeavor to account 


for the absence of such a force in the pictorial represen- | 


tations consistently with its existence. But professor 
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Hengstenberg has maintained, and not without some 
degree of probability, that the word “ horsemen” of the 
above passage should rather be rendered “ chariot- 
riders.” “We quote his words: “It is accordingly cer- 
tain that the cavalry, in the more ancient period of the 
Pharaohs, was but little relied on. The question now 
is, what relation the declarations of the passage befoie 
us bear to this result. Were the common view, accord- 
ing to which riding on horses is superadded with equal 
prominence to the chariot of war, in our passage, the 
right one, there might arise strong suspicion agaist 
the credibility of the narrative. But a more accurate 
examination shows that the author does not mention 
Egyptian cavalry at all; that, according to him, the 
Egyptian army is composed only of chariots of war, and 


(Wilkin- 


The Son of king Rameses with his Charioteer. 
son.) 


that he therefore agrees in a wonderful manner with 
the native Egyptian monuments. And this agreement 
is the more minute, since the second division of the 
army represented upon them, the infantry, could not, in 
the circumstances of our narrative, take part in the pur- 
suit. The first and principal passage concerning the 
constituent parts of the Egyptian army which pursued 
the Israelites is that in Exod. xiv, 6, 7: ‘And he made 
ready his chariot, and took his people with him; and 
he took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the char- 
iots of Egypt, and churiot-warriors upon all of them.’ 
Ilere Pharaoh’s preparation for war is fully described. 
It consists, first, of chariots, and, secondly, of chariot- 
warriors. Cavalry are no more mentioned than in- 
fantry. This passage, which is so plain, explains the 
seconl one (ver. 9), where the arrival of this same 
army in sight of the Israelites is plainly and graph- 
ically described, in order to place distinctly before the 
reader the impression which the view made upon the 
Israelites: ‘And the Egyptians followed them and 
overtook them, where they were encamped by the 
sea, all the chariot-horses of Pharaoh, and his riders, 
and his host’” (Egypt and Moses, ch.iv). See CHar- 
10T. 

In the same connection we may remark that, although 
the Egyptian warriors usually rode two in a chariot 
only, yet it appears, from the use of the peculiar term 


wre, shalish’ (lit. third, A.V. “ captain”), applied to 
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INA 


Ancient Assyrian Horseman, ready to mount. 
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Ancient Egyptian Princes in their Chariot. 


the charioteers destroyed in the Red Sea (Exod. xv, 4), 
and to other officers (2 Sam, xxiii, 8, etc.), that occa- 
sionally at least three persons were accustomed to ride 
together in battle; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that in some of the delineations on the Egyptian mon- 
uments we find two persons represented as principals in 
a war-car, while a third manages the reins. See Cap- 
TAIN. 

Among the Assyrians, on the other hand, single riders 
on horseback were not uncommon, although with them, 
too, the cavalry arm of the military service consisted 
chiefly of chariots. See Army. 

Horsley, SAMvuet, one of the most distinguished 
divines ever produced by the Church of England, was 
born in London, October, 1733. He was the son of the 
Reverend John Horsley (whose father was originally 
a Nonconformist), for many years the clerk in orders 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and who held two recto- 
ries, Thorley in Hertfordshire, and Newington Butts in 
Surrey. Samuel Horsley was educated at Westminster 
School and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and had the rec- 
tory of Newington, which his father resigned to him 
soon after he had taken orders in 1759. 
public career may be said to have commenced in 1767, 
when he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, of 
which body he became secretary in 1773. His earliest 
publications were tracts on scientific subjects, but in 


1776 he projected a complete and uniform edition of the | 


philosophical works of Sir Isaac Newton. This design 
was not accomplished till 1785, when the fifth and last 
of the five quarto volumes made its appearance. In the 
earlier years of his public life he found patrons in the 


earl of Aylesford, and in Lowth, bishop of London; but | 


we pass over the presentations to his various livings, 
and the dispensations which the number of his minor 
preferments rendered necessary. In 1781 he was ap- 
pointed archdeacon of St. Albans. It was a little before 
the date last named that he first appeared in the field of 
theological controversy, in which, from the great extent 
of his knowledge and from the vigor of his intellect, he 
soon showed himself a very powerful combatant. His 


attacks were chietly directed against Dr. Joseph Priest- | 


ley, who in a series of publications defended with great 
subtilty and skill the doctrines of philosophical neces- 
sity, materialism, and Unitarianism. Dr. Horsley began 
his attack in 1778 on the question of M/an’s F’ree Agency ; 
it was continued in a Charge delivered in 1783 to the 
clergy of his archdeaconry, in which he animadverted on 
many parts of Dr. Priestley’s History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity. This charge produced a reply from Dr. 
Priestley, which led to a rejoinder from Dr. Horsley in 
Seventeen Letters to Dr. Priestley, a masterly defence of 
the orthodox faith, and the secure foundation of a last- 
ing theological reputation, These writings are believed 
to have stopped the progress, for that age, of Socinian- 


His more | 


ism in England. The tide of preferment now began te 
flow in upon him, Thurlow, who was then chanccllor, 
presented him with a prebendal stall in the church of 
Gloucester, observing, as it is said, that “ those who de- 
fended the Church ought to be supported by the Church ;” 
and in 1788 he was made bishop of St. David’s. In Par- 
liament he distinguished himself by the hearty support 
which he gave to the measures of Pitt’s administration. 
His political conduct gained him the favor of the court: 
in 1793 he was translated to Rochester, and in 1802 to 
St. Asaph. He died October 4, 1806. Dr. Horsley has 
been, not inaptly, described as the last of the race of 
episcopal giants of the Warburtonian school, He was a 
man of an original and powerful mind, of very extensive 
learning, and profoundly versed in the subject of ecclesi- 
astical history, of which he gave ample evidence in his 
controversy with Dr, Priestley, while archdeacon of St. 
Albans. Even Gibbon says, “ His spear pierced the So- 
cinian’s shield.” His sermons and critical disquisitions 
frequently display a rich fund of theological acumen, 
and of successful illustration of the sacred writings. Be- 
sides the works named above, his theological writings 
include Critical Disquisitions on Isaiah xviii (Lond. 1799, 
4to):—The Book of Psalms, translated, with Notes (38d 
edit. London, 1833, &v0) :—Hosea, translated, with Notes 
(2d edit. Lond. 1804) :—Biblical Criticism on the O. Test. 
(2d edit. Lond. 1844, 2 vols. 8vo):—Sermons on the Res- 
urrection (3d edit. Lond. 1822, 8yo) ; all which, with his 
tracts in the Priestley controversy, are to be found in 
his Collected Works (Lond. 1845,6 vols. 8vo). See Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia; Quarterly Review (Lond.), vols, iii and 
ix; Edinburgh Review, vol. xvii; Allibone, Dict. of Au- 
thors, i, 894; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1548 ; 
Chalmers, Biog. Dictionary ; Hook, Eccles. Biog. vi, 171 
sq.; Skeats, Hist. of the Free Churches of England, p. 513 
sq.; Donaldson, Hist. of Christ. Lit. and Doctrines, 1, 725 
Ch. Hist. of the 13th Century, p-445; Hagenbach, Hist, of 
Doctrines, ti, 418, 421; Shedd, History of Doctrines, i, 57, 
386; General Repository, i, 22, 999; ii, 7, 257; iti, 13, 
250; Quarterly Review, iii, 898; ix, 30; Edinburgh Re- 
view, xvii, 455 ; Monthly Review, Ixxxiv, 82; Analytical 
Magazine, iv, 268. 

Horstius, Jacop Merio, a Roman Catholic theo- 


| logian, was born towards the close of the 16th century 


at Horst, Holland (whence his name). He was priest 
at the Lyskirchen in Cologne, where he died in 1644, 
Horstius is the author of several ascetical works. He 
wrote Enchiridion officit divini; Paradisus anime Chris- 
Hane (transl. into French by Nicolaus Fontane, under 
the title Heures Chrétiennes, tirées de V'Ecriture et des 
saints Peres) :—Septem tube orbis Christiant (a compila- 
tion from the writings of the fathers, and intended for 
young Roman Catholic priests). He also edited a com~ 
mentary of Estius on the Pauline Letters ; the works of 
St. Bernard (2 vols.), and of ‘Thomas i. Kempis.—W etzer 


oA 


HORT 


und Welte, Kircken-Lexikon, xii, 593; Theol, Univ, Lex. 
(Elberf. 1868), ii, 369. 

Hort, Josrau, an Anglican prelate, was born towards 
the close of the 17th century, and educated at a Dissent- 
ing school together with Dr. Isaac Watts. In 1695 he 
became chaplain to John Hampden, Esq., M.P., and af- 
terwards settled as Dissenting minister at Marshfield. 
About 1708 he conformed, and became a minister of the 


Church of England. He now rose quickly to distin-- 


guished positions in the Church. In 1721 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Ferns and Leigblin in Ireland, trans- 
lated in 1727 to Kilmore and Ardagh, and was advanced 
to the archbishopric of Tuam in 1742, with the united 
bishopric of Enaghdoen, and with permission to hold 
also his former bishopric of Ardagh. He died Dee. 14, 


1751. Bishop Hort published, besides, several collections. 


of Sermons (1708-9, 1738, 1757 ) :—Instrutions to the Cler- 
gy of Tuam (1742, 8vo; 1768, 8vo; also in Clergyman’s 
Instructor). See Hook, Eccl. Biog. vi, 184 sq.; Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 895. 


Hortig, Karw Anroy, a distinguished German Ro- 
man Catholic (also known by the name given him by 
his order, JonANN NEPoMUCK), was born at Pleistein, 
Bavaria, in 1774, and was educated at the University 
of Ingolstadt. He entered the order of the Benedictines 
in 1794, and in 1799 became chaplain of a nunnery at 
Nonnberg. In 1802 he was appointed professor of logic 
and metaphysics at the school of the Andech Cloister, 
and promoted, after filling various minor positions, to a 
professorship of theology at Landshut in 1821, In 1826 
he removed with the university to Munich, where he 
received many honors, and died Feb. 27, 1847. His 
theological works are, Predigten f. alle Festtage (Landsh. 
1821; 3d edit. 1832) :—Predigien ii. d. sontdgigen Evan- 
gel. (ibid. 1827 ; 2d ed. 1832) :—Handb. d. christl. Kirch- 
engesch. (2 vols, 1826-28, of which the second part of 
vol. ii was completed by the celebrated Dollinger).— 
Real-Encyklop. f. d. kathol. Deutschl. xii, 1031 sq.; Pierer, 
Univ, Lex. viii, 550. 

Horton, Tuomas, D.D., an English divine, was born 
at London, and was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, of which he became fellow. In 1637 he was 
university preacher, and in July of this year he was 
chosen master of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and min- 
ister of St. Mary Colechurch, London, In 1641 he be- 
came professor of divinity at Gresham College, and in 
1647 preacher of Gray’s Inn, and vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge in 1650, He was ejected for nonconformity in 1662, 
but he afterwards conformed, and was appointed vicar 
of Great St. Helen’s, London, in 1666. He died in 1673. 
He was a pious and learned man, especially skilled in 
the Oriental languages. Of his works, which are very 
scarce, the principal are Sermon (Psa. lxxxvii, 4-6), 
Zion's Birth-register unfolded (Lond, 1656, 4to) :—Forty- 
six Sermons on the eighth Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans (Lond, 1674, fol.) :—Choice and practical Expo- 
sitions on four select Psalms (iv, xlii, lix, Lxiii) (London, 
1675, fol.) :—One hundred select Sermons upon several 
Teats ; fifty upon the Old Testament and fifty on the New : 
left perfected in the press under his own hands (Lond. 
1679, fol.).—Stoughton (John), Eccles. Hist. of England 
(London, 1870, 2 vols. 8vo), i, 156, 288 ; Darling, Cyclop. 
bibliographica, i, 1531; Hook, Eccles. Biog. vi, 185 S$q. 3 
Wood, Athen. Oxon. ii (see Index); Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, i, 895. 


Horus (‘Qpoc), the Egyptian god of the sun, gen- 
erally written in hieroglyphies by the sparrow-hawk, 
and represented with a bird’s beak. The old derivation 
from the Hebrew awr, light, is now recognised as incor- 
rect. As an Egyptian divinity he is mentioned generally 
as the son of Isis and Osiris, and brother of Bubastis, the 
Egyptian Diana. Various esoteric explanations: have 
been given of him, e. g. that “he represents the Nile, 
as Typhon the desert, the fruitful air or dew which re- 
vives the earth, the moon, the sun in relation to the 
changes of the year, or the god who presided over the 


HORWITZ 


course of the sun.” He also represented three planets— 
Jupiter (Harapshta), Saturn (Harka), and Mars (Har- 
teshr). The sparrow-hawk was sacred to him; so were 
lions, which were placed at the side of his throne, There 
was a festival to celebrate his eyes on the 30th Epiphi, 
when the sun and moon, which they represented, were 
on the same right line with the earth. A movable feast, 
that of his coronation, is supposed to have been selected 
for the coronations of the kings of Egypt, who are de- 
scribed as sitting upon his throne. When adult, he is 
generally represented hawk-headed; as a child, he is 
seen carried in his mother’s arms, wearing the pshent or 
atf, and seated on a lotus-flower with his, finger on-his 
lips. He had an especial local worship at Edfou or Hut, 
the ancient Apollinopolis Magna, where he was identi- 
fied with Ra, or the Sun. There were also books of Ho- 
rus and Isis, probably referring to his legend (Lucian, 
De Somn. sive Gall. s. 183). The magnet was called his 
bone; he was of fair complexion (Chambers, Cyclop. v, 
430 sq.). He was also worshipped very extensively in 
Greece, and later at Rome, in a somewhat modified form. 
In Grecian mythology he was compared with Apollo, and 
identified with Harpocrates, the last son of Osiris (Plut. 
De Is. et Os.19). See Horaroitto. They were both 
represented as youths, and with the same attributes and 
symbols (Artemid. Oneir. ii, 36; Macrobius, Sat. i, 23; 
Porphyry ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. v, 10; Iamblichus, De 
Myster. vii, 2). In the period of the worship of this 
god at Rome he seems to have been regarded as the 
god of quiet life and silence (Varro, De L. L. iv, 17, Bip. ; 
Ovid, Met. ix, 691; Ausonius, Epist. ad Paul. xxv, 27), 
which was due, no doubt, to the belief that he was born 


A finely-executed brouze tigure of Har-Ornrt, son of Osi- 
ris and Athor, who is frequently called the elder Horus. 
At Ombos he is styled ‘‘ Resident in the eyes of light, 
Lord of Ombos, the great God, Lord of the Heavens, 
Lord of Eelak, Phils,” etc., and is evidently connected 
with the Sun. From Memphis. (From Abbott’s Collec- 
tion of Egyptian Antiquities.) 


with his finger in his mouth, as indicative of secrecy 
and mystery. Horus acts also a prominent part in the 
mystic works attributed to Hermes Trismegistus (q. v.). 
See Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
li, 526; Birch, Gall. of Antig. p. 35; Wilkinson, Mann. 
and Cust. iv, 395; Jablonski, Panth. ii, 4, p. 222; Cham- 
pollion, Panth. Eg.; Hincks, Dublin Univ. Mag. xxviii, 
187; Bockh, Manetho, p.61; Bunsen, A egyptens Stelle in 
d. Weltgesch. i, 505 sq. See VALENTINIAN THEOLOGY. 
(J. H.W.) 

Horwitz, a Jewish family, several members of 
which have become distinguished as writers, The most 
renowned are: 

1. Horwirz (Sabbatai-Schefiel), HA-Levt BEN-AKI- 
BA, head of the synagogue of Prague at the beginning 
of the 16th century. He wrote ya mop (Kerez, 
1793, 4to), or Commentary on Sam, Galicho’s 0°02 
pqpia4:—bH "naw mavia (Prague, 1616,4to), a di- 
alogue expounding the Cabalistic doctrine of the soul: 


—> SB (Zolkiew, 1780, 4to), a Cabalistic work di- 
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vided into two parts, making a key to the Jezirah, Zo- 
har, and other Cabalistic books. 

2. Horwrrz, ABRAHAM, son of the preceding, and 
known also under the name of Schefteles, was born at 
Prague in the first half of the 16th century, He wrote 
the following Hebrew works: BAAN MAS, On Re- 
pentance and Confession (Cracow, 1602, and often) :— 
DITIANe 797}, a complete commentary on Maimoni- 
des’s Introd. to the book Aboth of the Talmud (Cracow, 
1577, and often) emia wn (Prague, 1615, 4to), con- 
taining moral instructions, especially intended for his 
own children:—M393 P73 (Amst. 1757, 4to), contain- 
ing remarks on the blessings of the Jews and their or- 
igin. 

3. Horwirz, Isa1An, son of the foregoing, born at 
Prague about 1550, became the most distinguished of 
this family. He was Rabbi first at Franktort, then at 
Posen, at Cracow, and at Prague. In 1622 he went to 
Jerusalem. Poverty induced him to leave that city, 
and he retired to Tiberias, where he died in 1629. He 
wrote MAM Mim> 720) (Amsterd. 1649, fol.; several 
times reprinted), a work which enjoys great reputation 
among the Jews. It is divided into two parts: the 
first treats of the existence of God, the law, the privi- 
leges of the people of Israel, the attributes of God, the 
sanctuary, judgment, free agency, the Messiah, worship, 
ceremonies, and feasts. ‘The second part contains ten 
treatises on six hundred and thirteen precepts, the oral 
law, ete. Three abridgments have been published, one 
by Eppstein (Amst. 1683, 4to ; several edit.) ; the sec- 
ond by Zoref Ha-Levi (Frankf, 1681, 4to) ; and the third 
by (Ettling Ben-Jechia (Ven. 1705, 8vo):—3" “723, 
or Commentary on “the book of Mordecai,” was at first 
published only in part with the Seder Mohed, then sep- 
arately (Amst. 1757, 4to; Zolkiew, 1826, fol.), and oft- 
ener as an appendix to the book of Mordecai, or in some 
editions of the Talmud:—h272 P32 ‘0? Pinan, re- 
flections on the Emek Berakah of his father, and print- 
ed along with it (Crac. 1597, 4to) ; also-in the two sep- 
arate editions of the preceding work DIU TW 
(Amst. 1717, 4to; with a preface and glossaries by one 
of his descendants, Abraham Horwitz) : it is a Caba- 
listic commentary on the Psalms and on prayers. The 
same work contains also his father’s Sepher Berith 
Abraham. 

4. Horwitz (Sabbatai Scheftel), son of the preced- 
ing, was Rabbi of Frankfort, then of Posen, and finally 
of Vienna, where he died about 1658. He is the author 
of three Hebrew works, the first entitled A Treatise on 
Morals, in six parts, serving as an introduction to his 
father’s work, M"72i3 mimn> “2u), and printed with it 
(Amst. 1649, fol. ; several editions) :—N1%, printed with 
his grandfather's ial laah) wr (Amst. 1717, 4to), a work on 
morals already referred to above Mista op) “WATT, 
printed with his grandfather's Emek Berakah, on which 
it is a sort of commentary (Amst. 1757, 4to; Zolkiew, 
1826, fol.). 


5. Horwitz, ISAIAH BEN-J ACOB, nephew of the fore- 
going, and grandson of the former Isaiah Horwitz, was 
a native of Poland, and died there in 1695. He wrote 
wba ma (Venice, 1663, Ato), and some commentaries 
~ on the Talmud relating to Jewish jurisprudence. See 

J. Buxtorf, Rabbinica Bibliotheca ; Wolf, Bibliotheca He- 
braica ; Rossi, Dizionario degli A utort Ebret; J. Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Judaica; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. G éner. XXV, 207, 
(J. H.W.) 
Ho/’sah (Heb. Chosah’, M00; refuge; Sept..Qoa, 
‘Qod, and ’Qoné), the name of a place and also of a man. 
1. A place on the border of the tribe of Asher, at a 
point where the line turned from the direction of Tyre 
to its terminus on the Mediterranean, in the direction 
of Achzib (Josh. xix, 29). It is possibly the same with 
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notwithstanding the objection of Schwarz (who thinks 
this too far north, and prefers a village called el-Bussah, 
a little north of Eezib, Palest. p. 194), since it is uncer- 
tain which way the boundary is here described as run- 
ning, and the account is a good deal involved, Van de 
Velde proposes to identify it with el-Kauzah, “a village 
with traces of antiquity near wady el-Ain” (Memoir, p. 
322), the Kauzih of Robinson (new Researches, p. 61, 62) 5 
but to this Keil objects (Comment. on Josh, ad loc.) that 
“ the situation does not suit in this connection,” although 
it lies very near Ramah, and in the direction from Tyre 
towards Achzib. See ELKosn. 

2. A Levite of the family of Merari, who, with thir- 
teen of his relatives, was appointed by David porter of 
the gate Shallecheth, on the west side of the Temple (1 
Chron. xvi, 88; xxvi, 10, 11,16). B.C. 1014, 

Hosai. See Hozat, 

Hosan’na (doarvd, from the Heb, SE" HEWN, 
as in Psa. exviii, 25; Isa. ix, 1; xlv, 20), a form of ac- 
clamatory blessing or wishing well, which signifies Save 
now! i, e. “succor now! be now propitious!” It occurs 
in Matt, xxi, 9 (also Mark xi, 9,10; John xii, 13), “ Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David; Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest.” This 
was on the occasion of our Saviour’s public entry into Je- 
rusalem, and, fairly construed, would mean, “Lord, pre- 
serve this Son of David; heap favors and blessings on 
him!” It is further to be observed that Hosanna was a 
customary form of acclamation at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles. This feast was celebrated in September, just before 
the commencement of the civil year, on which occasion 
the people carried in their hands bundles of boughs of 
palms, myrtles, etc. (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 18, 6; iii, 10, 4). 
They then repeated the 25th and 26th verses of Psa. 
exviii, which commence with the word Hosanna ; and 
from this circumstance they gave the boughs, and the 
prayers, and the feast itself the name of Hosanna. They 
observed the same forms, also, at, the Enceenia, or Festi- 
val of Dedication (1 Mace. x, 6,7; 2 Mace. xiii, 51; Rev. 
| vii, 9), and the Passover.— Kitto. The psalm from 
\ nich it was taken, the 118th, was one with which they 
were familiar, from being accustomed to recite the 25th 
and 26th verses at the Feast of Tabernacles. On that 
occasion the Great Hallel, consisting of Psa. exiii-cxvill, 
was chanted by one of the priests, and at certain inter- 
vals the multitudes joined in the responses, waving their 
branches of willow and palm, and shouting as they 
waved them Hallelujah, or Hosanna, or “O Lord, I be- 
seech thee, send now prosperity” (Psa. exviii, 25). This 
was done at the recitation of the first and last verses of 
Psa. exviii, but, according to the school of Hillel, at the 
words “Save now, we beseech thee” (ver. 2b). The 
school of Shammai, on the contrary, say it was at the 
words “Send now prosperity” of the same verse. Rab- 
ban Gamaliel and R. Joshua were observed by R. Akiba 
to wave their branches only at the words “Save now, 
we beseech thee” (Mishna, Succah, iii, 9). On each of 
the seven days during which the feast lasted the people 
\thronged in the court of the Temple, and went in pro- 
| cession about the altar, setting their boughs bending to- 
| wards it, the trumpets sounding as they shouted Hosan- 
na. But on the seventh day they marched seven times 
round the altar, shouting meanwhile the great Hosanna 
to the sound of the trumpets of the Levites (Lightfoot, 
| Temple Service, xvi, 2). The very children who could 
wave the palm branches were expected to take part in 
the solemnity (Mishna, Succah, iii, 15; Matt. xxi, 15). 
From the custom of waving the boughs of myrtle and 
willow during the service the name Hosanna was ulti 
mately transferred to the boughs themselves, so that, 
according to Elias Levita (Thisbi, s. v.), “the bundles of 
the willows of the brook which they carry at the Feast 
of Tabernacles are called Hosannas.” The term is fre- 
quently applied by Jewish writers to denote the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the seventh day of the feast being dis- 
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the modern village el-Ghazieh, a little south of Zidon; 


tinguished as the great Hosanna (Buxtorf, Lew. Talm. s 
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y. 95), Monographs on this ejaculation have been 
written in Latin by Bindrim (Ros. 1671), Nothdurfft 
(Brunsw. 1713), Pfatf (Liibingen, 1789), Winzer (Lips. 
1677-78, 1703), Bucher (Zittav. 1728), Wernsdorf (Viteb. 
1765), Zopf (Lips. 1703). See HALLEL. 

HOSANNA. The early Christian Church adopted 
this word into its worship. It is found in the apostol- 
ical constitutions connected with the great doxology or 
exclamation of triumph, “ Glory be to God on high,” and 
was frequently used in the communion service, during 
which the great doxology was also sung.—Eadie, Eccl. 
Dict. p. 314; Bingham, Christ. Antig. i, 41; 1, 690. (J. 
LW) , 

Hose (i728, pattish’, only in the plur., marg. 28, 
pe'tesh, Chald., “ hosen,” Dan. iii, 21). What article of 
apparel is here denoted is not certain. Theodotion (per- 
haps also the Sept.) and the Vulg. understand a tara ; 
compare Greek zréracoc, Venet. Gr. vers. avaéupic ; but 


the Heb. interpreters more correctly render a tunic or- 


under-garment (7 IMD =rwy), a signification that bet- 
ter agrees with an ample garment (from (WDB, to ex- 


pand). The term does not elsewhere occur; but see 
Buxtorff, Lex. Talm. col. 1865. See Dress. 

Hose’a (Heb. Hoshe'd, 3150, deliverance), or “ Ho- 
SHEA” (as it is more correctly Anglicized in Deut, xx xii, 
44; 2 Kings xv, 30; xvii, 1, 3, 4,6; xviii, 1,9, 10; 1 
Chron. xxvii, 20; Neh. x, 23; but “ Oshea” in Numb. 
xiii, 8, 6), the name of several men. 

1. Hosuea or OsHEA (Sept. Adon and “Insotc,Vulg. 
Osee and Josue), the original name of JosHuA (q. v.), 
Moses’s successor (Numb. xiii, 8,16; Deut. xxxii, 44), 

2. Hosuea, the son of Azariah, and viceroy of the 
Ephraimites under David (1 Chron. xxvii, 20), 

3. Hosea (Sept. ’Ooné,Vulg. Osee, N. T. ‘Qoen, “ Osee,” 
Rom. ix, 25), the son of Beeri (Hos. i, 1,2), and author 
of the book of prophecies which bears his name. See 
PROPHET. 

The personal history of the prophet Hosea is so close- 
ly interwoven with his book of prophecies that it will 
be most convenient to consider them together; indeed, 
the principal recorded events of his life were a series of 
prophetical symbols themselves. The figments of Jew- 
ish writers regarding Hosea’s parentage need scarcely 
be mentioned (see J. Fredericus, Lxercit. de Hosea et va- 
ticiniis ejus, Lips. 1715). His father has been confound- 
ed with Beerah, a prince of the Reubenites (1 Chron. y, 
6). So, too, Beeri has been reckoned a prophet himself, 
according to the rabbinical notion that the mention of 
a prophet’s father in the introduction to his prophecies 
is a proof that sire as well as son was endowed with the 
oracular spirit. 

1. Place.—Whether Hosea was a citizen of Israel or 
Judah has been disputed. The pseudo-Epiphanius and 
Dorotheus of Tyre speak of him as being born at Bele- 
moth, in the tribe of Issachar (Epiphan. De Vitis Proph- 
et. cap. xi; Doroth. De Proph. cap.i). Drusius (Critict 
Sacri, in loc., tom. v) prefers the reading “ Beth-semes,” 
and quotes Jerome, who says, “Osee de tribu Issachar 
fuit ortus in Beth-semes.” But Maurer contends strenu- 
ously that he belonged to the kingdom of Judah (Com- 
ment, Theol., ed. Rosenmiiller, ii, 391); while Jahn sup- 
poses that he exercised his office, not, as Amos did, in 
Israel, but in the principality of Judah. Maurer appeals 
to the superscription in Amos as a proof that prophets 
of Jewish origin were sometimes commissioned to labor 
in the kingdom of Israel (against the appeal to Amos, 
see Credner, Joel, p. 66; Hitzig, Kurzgef. exeget. Handb. 
zum A. T.p,72). But with the exception of the case 
recorded in 1 Kings xiii, 1 (a case altogether too singu- 
lar and mysterious to serve as an argument), the in- 
stance of Amos is a solitary one, and seems to have been 
regarded as anomalous by his contemporaries (Amos vii, 
12). Neither can we assent to the other hypothesis of 
Maurer, that the mention of the Jewish kings Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, by Hosea in his super- 
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, a es 
scription, is a proof that the seer regarded them as his 
rightful sovereigns, as monarchs of that territory which | 
gave him birth. Hengstenberg has well replied, that 
Maurer forgets “the relation in which the pious in Is- 
rael generaily, and the prophets in particular, stood to 
the kingdom of Judah. They considered the whole sep- 
aration, not only the religious, but also the civil, as an 
apostasy from God. The dominion of the theocracy 
was promised to be the throne of David.” The lofty 
Elijah, on a memorable occasion, when a direct and sol- 
emn appeal was made to the head of the theocracy, took 
twelve stones, one for each tribe—a proof that he regard- 
ed the nation as one in religious confederation. It was 
also necessary, for correct chronology, that the kings of 
both nations should be noted. The other argument of 
Maurer for Hosea’s being a Jew, viz. because his own 
people-are so severely threatened in his reproofs and de- 
nunciations, implies a predominance of national prepos- 
session or antipathy in the inspired breast which is in- 
consistent with our notions of the piety and patriotism 
of the prophetic commission (Knobel, Der Prophetismus 
der Hebriier, i,203). We therefore accede to the opin- 
ion of De Wette, Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, Eichhorn, 
Manger, Uhland, and Kuinél, that Hosea was an Israel- 
ite, a native of that kingdom with whose sins and fates 
his book is specially and primarily occupied. The name 
Ephraim occurs in his prophecies about thirty-five times, 
and Israel with equal frequency, while Judah is not men- 
tioned more than fourteen times. Samaria is frequent- 
ly spoken of (vii, 1; viii,5,6; x,5,7; xiv, 1), Jerusalem 
never. All the other localities introduced are connected 
with the northern kingdom, either as forming part of it, 
or lying on its borders: Mizpah, Tabor (v, 1), Gilgal (iv, 
15; ix, 15; xii, 12 [11]), Bethel, called also Bethaven 
(x, 15; xii, 5 [4]; iv, 15; v, 8; x, 5,8); Jezreel G, 4), 
Gibeah (v, 8; ix, 9), Ramah (v, 8), Gilead (vi, 8; xii, 12 
[11]), Shechem (vi, 9), Lebanon (xiv, 6,7), Arbela (x, 
14 [?]). 

2. Time.—There is no reason, with De Wette, Mau- 
rer, and Hitzig, to doubt the genuineness of the present 
superscription, or, with Rosenmiiller and Jahn, to sup- 
pose that 1t may have been added by a later hand— 
though the last two writers uphold its authenticity. 
These first and second verses of the prophecy are so 
closely connected in the structure of the language and 
style of the narration, that the second verse itself would 
become suspicious if the first were reckoned a spurious 
addition. This superscription states that Hosea proph- 
esied during a long and eventful period, commencing 
in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, extending 
through the lives of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and con- 
cluding in the reign of Hezekiah. As Jeroboam died 
B.C, 782, and Hezekiah ascended the throne 726, we 
have the round term of about sixty years, B.C. cir. 784— 
724, as the probable space of time covered by the utter- 
ance of these predictions (Maurer, in the Comment. Theol. 
p- 284, and more lately in his Comment. Gramm. Hist. 
Crit. in Proph. Min, Lips. 1840). The time when they 
were committed to writing may probably be fixed at 
about B.C. 725. This long duration of office is not im- 
probable, and the book itself furnishes strong presump- 
tive evidence in support of this chronology. The first 
prophecy of Hosea foretells the overthrow of Jehu’s 
house; and the menace was fulfilled on the death of 
Jeroboam, his great-grandson. This prediction must 
have been uttered during Jeroboam’s life. Again, in 
ch, x, 14, allusion is made to an expedition of Shalma- 
neser against Israel; and if it was the first inroad 
against king Hoshea (2 Kings xvii, 4), who began to 
reign in the twelfth year of Ahaz, the event referred to 
by the prophet as past must have happened close upon 
the beginning of the government of Hezekiah. These 
data corroborate the limits assigned in the superscrip- 
tion, and they are capable of verification by reference 
to the contents of the prophecy. (a.) As to the begin- 
ning, Eichhorn has clearly shown that we cannot allow 
Hosea much ground in the reign of Jeroboam (823-782), 
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The book ci ns descriptions which are utterly inap- 
plicable to the condition of the kingdom of Israel during 
this reign (2 Kings xiv, 25 sq.). The pictures of social 
and political life which Hosea draws so forcibly are 
rather applicable to the interregnum which followed 
the death of Jeroboam (781-771), and to the reign of 
the succeeding kings. The calling in of Egypt and 
Assyria to the aid of rival factions (x, 3; xiii, 10) has 
nothing to do with the strong and able government of 
Jeroboam. Nor is it conceivable that a prophet who 
had lived long under Jeroboam should have omitted the 
mention of that monarch’s conquests in his enumeration 
of Jehovah’s kindnesses to Israel (ii,8). It seems, then, 
almost certain that very few at least of his prophecies 
were written until after the death of Jeroboam (781). 
(b.) As regards the end of his career, the title leaves us 
in still greater doubt. It merely assures us that he did 
not prophesy beyond the reign of Hezekiah. But here, 
again, the contents of the book help us to reduce the 
vagueness of this indication. In the sixth year of Hez- 
ekiah the prophecy of Hosea was fulfilled, and it is very 
improbable that he should have permitted this trium- 
phant proof of his divine mission to pass unnoticed. He 
could not, therefore, have lived long into the reign of 
Hezekiah; and as it does not seem necessary to allow 
more than a year of each reign to justify his being rep- 
resented as a contemporary on the one hand of Jerobo- 
am, on the other of Hezekiah, we may suppose that the 
life, or, rather, the prophetic career of Hosea, extended 
from 782 to 725, a period of fifty-seven years. 

3. Order in the Prophetic Series.—Hosea is the first 
in order of the twelve minor prophets in the common 
editions of the Scriptures (Heb., Sept., and Vulg.), an 
arrangement, however, supposed to have arisen from a 
misinterpretation of chap. i, 2, which rather denotes that 
what follows were the first divine communications en- 
joyed. by this particular prophet (see Jerome, Prefat. in 
xii Prophetas ; Hengstenberg, Christol. Keith’s transl., 
ii, 23; De Wette, Finleitung, § 225; Rosenmiiller, Scho- 
lia in Min. Proph. p.7; Newcome, Pref. to Min, Proph- 
ets, p. 45). The probable causes of this location of Ho- 
sea may be the thoroughly national character of his 
oracles, their length, their earnest tone, and vivid rep- 
resentations. The contour of the book has a closer re~- 
semblance to the greater prophets than any of the 
eleyen productions by which it is succeeded. (See be- 
low.) There is much doubt as to the relative order of 
the first four or five of the minor prophets: as far as 
titles go, Amos is Hosea’s only rival; but 2 Kings xiv; 
25 goes far to show that they must both yield in priori- 
ty to Jonah, It is perhaps more important to know that 
Hosea must have been more or less contemporary with 
Isaiah, Amos, Jonah, Joel, and Nahum. 

4, Circumstance, Scope, and Contents of the Book.—The 
years of Hosea’s public life were dark and melancholy 
(see Pusey, Minor Prophets, ad loc.). The nation suffer- 
ed under the evils of that schism which was effected by 
« Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin.” The obligations 
of law had been relaxed, and the elaims of religion disre- 
garded; Baal became the rival of Jehovah, and in the 
dark recesses of the groves were practised the impure 
and murderous rites of heathen deities; peace and pros- 
perity fled the land, which was harassed by foreign inva- 
sion and domestic broils; might and murder became the 
twin sentinels of the throne; alliances were formed with 
other nations, which brought with them seductions to 
paganism; captivity and insult were heaped upon Israel 
by the uncircumcised; the nation was thoroughly de- 
based, and but a fraction of its population maintained its 
spiritual allegiance (2 Kings xix, 18). The death of Jero- 
boam II was followed by an interregnum of eleven years 
(B.C. 781-770), at the end of which his son Zachariah as- 
sumed the sovereignty, and was slain by Shallum, after 
the short space of six months (2 Kings xv, 10). In four 
weeks Shallum was assassinated by Menahem. The as- 
sassin, during a disturbed reign of ten years (B.C. 769- 
759), became tributary a es Pul. His succes- 
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sor, Pekahiah, wore the crown but two years, when he 
was murdered by Pekah, Pekah, after swaying his 
bloody sceptre for twenty years (B.C. 757-737), met a 
similar fate in the conspiracy of Hoshea; Hoshea, the 
last of the usurpers, after another interregnum of eight 
years, ascended the throne (B.C.729), and his administra~ 
tion of nine years ended in the overthrow of his kingdom 
and the expatriation of his people (2 Kings xvii, 18, 23). 

The prophecies of Hosea were directed especially 
against the country of Israel or Ephraim, whose sin had 
brought upon it such disasters—prolonged anarchy and 
final captivity. Their homicides and fornications, their 
perjury and theft, their idolatry and impiety, are cen- 
sured and satirized with a faithful severity. Judah is 
sometimes, indeed, introduced, warned, and admonished. 
Bishop Horsley (Works, ili, 236) reckons it a mistake to 
suppose “that Hosea’s prophecies are almost wholly di- 
rected against the kingdom of Israel.” The bishop de- 
scribes what he thinks the correct extent of Hosea’s com-, 
mission, but has adduced no proof of his assertion, Any 
one reading Hosea will at once discover that the oracles 
having relation to Israel are primary, while the references 
to Judah are only incidental. In chap.i,7, Judah is men- 
tioned in contrast with Israel, to whose condition the 
symbolic name of the prophet’s son is specially applica- 
ble. In ver. 11 the future union of the two nations is 
predicted. The long oracle in chap. ii has no relation 
to Judah, nor the symbolic representation in chap. iii. 
Chap. iv is severe upon Ephraim, and ends with a very 
brief exhortation to Judah not to follow his example. 
In the succeeding chapters allusions to Judah do indeed 
occasionally occur, when similar sins can be predicated of 
both branches of the nation, The prophet’s mind was 
intensely interested in the destinies of his own people. 
The nations around him are unheeded; his prophetic 
eye beholds the crisis approaching his country, and sees 
its cantons ravaged, its tribes murdered or enslaved. No 
wonder that his rebukes were so terrible, his menaces 
so alarming, that his soul poured forth its strength in an 
ecstasy of grief and affection, Invitations replete with 
tenderness and pathos are interspersed with his warnings 
and expostulations. Now we are startled with a vision 
of the throne, at first shrouded in darkness, and sending 
forth lightnings, thunders, and voices; but while we gaze, 
it becomes encircled with a rainbow, which gradually ex- 
pands till it is lost in that universal brilliancy which it- 
self had originated (chaps. xi and xiv). 

5. The Prophet's Family Relations. —The peculiar 
mode of instruction which the prophet details in the 
first and third chapters of his oracles has given rise to 
many disputed theories. We refer to the command ex- 
pressed in i, 2— And the Lord said unto Hosea, Go, 
take unto thee a wife of whoredoms and children of 
whoredoms,” ete.; iii, 1, “Then said the Lord unto me, 
Go yet, love a woman beloved of her friend, yet an 
adulteress,” etc. Were these real events, the result of 
divine injunctions literally understood, and as literally 
fulfilled? or were these intimations to the prophet only 
intended to be pictorial illustrations of the apostasy and 
spiritual folly and unfaithfulness of Israel? The former 
view, viz. that the prophet actually and literally entered 
into this impure connubial alliance, was advocated in 
ancient times by Cyril, Theodoret, Basil, and Augus- 
tine; and more recently has been maintained by Mer- 
cer, Grotius, Houbigant, Manger, Horsley, Eichhorn, 
Stuck, and others. Fanciful theories are also rife on 
this subject. Luther supposed the prophet to perform 
a kind of drama in view of the people, giving his lawful 
wife and children these mystical appellations. New- 
come (Minor Prophets) thinks that a wife of fornication 
means merely an Israelite, a woman of apostate and 
adulterous Israel. So Jac. Capellus (In Hoseam ; Opera, 
p. 683). Hengstenberg supposes the prophet to relate 
actions which happened, indeed, actually, but not out- 
wardly. Some, with Maimonides (1/ oreh Nevocham, pt. 
ii), imagine it to be a nocturnal vision; while others 
make it wholly an allegory, as the Chaldee Paraphrast, 
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Jerome, Drusius, Bauer, Rosenmiiller, Kuinol, and Lowth. 
The view of Hengstenberg (Christology, ii, 11-22), and 
such as have held his theory (Markii Diatribe de uwore 
fornicutionum accipienda, ete., Lugdun. Batay. 1696), is 
not materially different from the last to which we have 
referred (see Litbkerk in the Theol. Stud, u. Krit, 1835, 
p. 647 sq.). Besides other arguments resting on the 
impurity and loathsomeness of the supposed nuptial 
contract, it may be argued against the external reality 
of the event that it must have required several years 
for its completion, and that the impressiveness of the 
symbol would therefore be weakened and obliterated. 
But this would almost equally apply to the repeated 
case of Isaiah (viii, 3; xx, 3). Other prophetic trans- 
actions of a similar nature might be referred to. Jerome 
(Comment. ad loc.) has referred to Ezek. iv, 4. On the 
other hand, the total absence of any figurative or sym- 
bolical phraseology seems to require the command to be 
taken in a literal sense, and the immediate addition of 
the declaration that the order was obeyed serves to con- 
firm this view. It is not to be supposed, as has some- 
times been argued, that the prophet was commanded.-to 
commit fornication. The divine injunction was to mar- 


* ry—“Scortum aliquis ducere potest sine peccato, scor- 


tari non item” (Drusius, Comm. ad loc. in Critict Sucri, | 


tom. v.). Moreover, if, as the narrative implies, and as 
the analogy of the restored nation requires, the formerly 
unchaste woman became a faithful and reformed wife, 
the entire ground of the objection in a moral point of 
view vanishes (see Cowles, Minor Prophets, ad loc.). 
In fact, there were two marriages by the prophet: the 
first, in chap. i, ii, of a woman (probably of lewd incli- 
nations already) who became the mother of three chil- 
dren, and was afterwards repudiated for her adultery ; 
and the second, in chap. iii, of a woman at least attach- 
ed formerly to another, but evidently reformed to a vir- 
tuous wife. Both these women represented the Israel- 
itish nation, especially the northern kingdom, which, 
although unfaithful to Jehovah, should first be punish- 
ed and then reclaimed by him. Keil, after combating 
at length (J/inor Prophets, introduct. to Hosea) against 
Kurtz’s arguments for the literal view, is obliged to as- 
sign the moral objection as the only tenable one. ‘This, 
however, is a very unsatisfactory mode of disposing of 
the question, for we are not at liberty thus to explain 
away the reality of the occurrence simply to evade its 
difficulties. Moreover, if it be a symbol, what becomes 
of its force unless based upon a fact? Nor do the proph- 
ets receive visions respecting their own personal acts. 
Finally, the internal suggestion of a wrong act to the 
prophet’s mind as one to be not merely tolerated, but 
committed, would be equivalent, in point of moral ob- 
liquity, to the actual deed itself; at least according to 


our Saviour’s rule of guilt in such a matter (Matt. vy, | 


28). This last remark leads us to the true solution of 
the whole difficulty, which has simply arisen from judg- 
ing O.-T. morals by a Gospel standard, in neglect. of the 
important principle enunciated by Christ himself on the 
very question of the relations of the sexes (Matt. xix, 
8). The Mosaic precept (Lev. xxi, 14) has no perti- 
nence here, for Hosea was not a priest. 

But in whichever way this question may be solyed— 
whether these occurrences be regarded as a real and ex- 
ternal transaction, or as a piece of spiritual scenery, or 
only (Witsii Miscell. Sac. p. 90) as an allegorical de- 
seription—it is agreed on all hands that the actions are 
typical ; that they are, as Jerome calls them, sacrumenta 
Suturorum. One question which sprang out of the lit- 
eral view was whether the connection between Hosea 
and Gomer was marriage or fornication. Another ques- 
tion which followed immediately upon the preceding 
was “an Deus possit dispensare ut fornicatio sit licita.” 
This latter question was much discussed by the school- 
men, and by the Thomists it was avowed in the affirm- 
ative. 

Expositors are not at all agreed as to the meaning of 
the phrase “wife of whoredoms,” D°34137 MUN; wheth- 
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er the phrase refers to harlotry before marriage, or un+ 
faithfulness after it. It may afford an easy solution of 
the difficulty if we look at the antitype in its history 
and character. Adultery is the appellation of idolatrous 
apostasy. The Jewish nation were espoused to God. 
The contract was formed in Sinai; but the Jewish peo- 
ple had prior to this period gone a-whoring. Josh. 
xxiv, 2-14, “ Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the 
flood in old time, and they served other gods.” Comp. 
Ley. xvii, 7, in which it is implied that idolatrous pro- 
pensities had also developed themselves during the 
abode in Egypt: so that the phrase here employed may 
signify one devoted to lasciviousness prior to her mar- 
riage. Yet this propensity of the Israelites to idolatry 
had been measurably covert prior to the Exode. On 
the other hand, none but a female of previously lewd 
inclinations would be likely to violate her conjugal ob- 
ligations ; and Eichhorn shows that marrying an ayow- 
ed harlot is not necessarily implied by B72427 MEN, 


which may very well imply a wife who after marriage 


becomes an adulteress, even though chaste before. In 
any case the marriage must be supposed to have been 
a real contract, or its significance would be lost. Jer. 
ii, 2, “I remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, the 
love of thine espousals, when thou wentest after me in 
the wilderness, in a land that was not sown.” The facts 
in the case of the Israelitish nation correspond with this 
symbol of a woman who had been of bad repute before 
marriage, and who proved a notorious profligate after- 
wards, "252 5a, children of whoredoms, refer most 
naturally to the two sons and daughter afterwards to be 
born. They were not the prophet’s own, but a spurious 
offspring palmed upon him by his faithless spouse, as is 
intimated in the allegory, and they followed the perni- 
cious example of the mother. Spiritual adultery was 
the debasing sin of Israel. “Non dicitur,” observes 
Manger, “ cognoyvit uxorem, sed simpliciter concepit et 
peperit.” The children are not his. It is said, indeed, 
in ver. 8, “She bare him a son.” The word ‘> is want- 
ing in some MSS. and in some copies of the Sept. If 
genuine, it only shows the effrontery of the adulteress, 
and the patience of the husband in receiving and edu- 
cating as his own a spurious brood. The Israelites who 
had been received into covenant very soon fell from 
their first love, and were characterized by insatiable 
spiritual wantonness: yet their Maker, their husband, 
did not at once divorce them, but exhibited a marvel- 
lous long-suffering. 

The names of the children being symbolical, the name 
of the mother has been thought to have a similar signi- 
fication. Gomer Bath-Diblaim may haye the symbolic 
sense of “one thoroughly abandoned to sensual delights;” 
“70h signifies completion (Ewald, Grammat. § 228); "M2 
p.35, “daughter of grape-cakes,” the dual form being 
expressive of the mode in which these dainties were 
baked in double layers. The names of the children are 
Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi. The prophet ex- 
plains the meaning of the appellations. It is generally 
supposed that the names refer to three successive gener- 
ations of the Israelitish people. Hengstenberg, on the 
other hand, argues that “ wife and children both are the 
people of Israel: the three names must not be consid- 
ered separately, but taken together.” But as the mar- 
riage is first mentioned, and the births of the children 
are detailed in order, some time elapsing between the 
events, we rather adhere to the ordinary exposition. 
Nor is it without reason that the second child is de- 
scribed as a female. ‘The first child, Jezreel, may refer 
to the first dynasty of Jeroboam I and his successors, 
which was terminated in the blood of Ahab’s house 
shed by Jehu at Jezreel. The name suggests also the 
cruel and fraudulent possession of the vineyard of Na- 
both, “which was in Jezreel,” where, too, the woman Jez- 
ebel was slain so ignominiously (1 Kings xvi, 1; 2 Kings 
ix, 21). But since Jehu and his family had become 
as corrupt as their predecessors, the scenes of Jezreel 


| were again to be enacted, and Jehu’s race must perish, 

Jezreel, the spot referred to by the prophet, is also, ac- 
cording to Jerome, the place where the Assyrian army 
routed the Israelites, The name of this child associates 
the past and future, symbolizes past sins, intermediate 
punishments, and final overthrow. The name of the 
second child, Lo-ruhamah, “ not-pitied,” the appellation 
of a degraded daughter, may refer to the feeble, ejfemi- 
nate period which followed the overthrow of the first 
dynasty, when Israel became weak and helpless as well 
as sunk and abandoned. The favor of God was not ex- 
hibited to the nation: they were as abject as impious. 
But the reign of Jeroboam II was prosperous; new en- 
ergy was infused into the kingdom; gleams of its for- 
mer prosperity shone upon it. This revival of strength 
in that generation may be typified by the birth of a 
third child, a son, Lo-ammi, “ not-my-people” (2 Kings 
xiv, 25). Yet prosperity did not bring with it a revival 
of piety; still, although their vigor was recruited, they 
were not God’s people (Lectures on the Jewish Antiqui- 
ties and Scriptures, by J.G. Palfrey, ii, 422, Boston, 1841). 
See each name in its place. 

6. Division of the Book.—Recent writers, such as Ber- 
tholdt, Eichhorn, De Wette, Stuck, Maurer, and Hitzig, 
have labored much, but in vain, to divide the book of 
Hosea into separate portions, assigning to each the pe- 
riod at which it was written; but from the want of suf- 
ficient data the attempt must rest principally on taste 
and faney. A sufficient proof of the correctness of this 
opinion may be found in the contradictory sections and 
allotments of the various writers who have engaged in 
the task. Chapters i, ii, and iii evidently form one di- 
vision; it is next to impossible to separate and distin- 
guish the other chapters. The form and style are very 
similar throughout all the second portion. 

The subdivision of these several parts is a work of 
greater difficulty: that of Eichhorn will be found to be 
based upon a highly subtle, though by no means preca- 
rious criticism. (1.) According to him, the first division 
should be subdivided into three separate poems, each 
originating in a distinct aim, and each after its own 
fashion attempting to express the idolatry of Israel by 
imagery borrowed from the matrimonial relation. The 
first, and therefore the least elaborate of these, is con- 


tained in chap. iii; the second in i, 2-11; the third in i, | 


2-9, and ii, 1-23. These three are progressively elabo- 
rate developments of the same reiterated idea. Chap. i, 
2-9 is common to the second and third poems, but not 
repeated with each severally (iv, 273 sq.). (2.) Attempts 
have been made by Wells, Eichhorn, ete., to subdivide 
the second part of the book. These divisions are made 
either according to reigns of contemporary kings, or ac- 
cording to the subject-matter of the poem. The former 
course has been adopted by Wells, who gets jive, the lat- 
ter by Eichhorn, who gets sixteen poems out of this part 
of the book. 

These prophecies—so scattered, so unconnected that 
bishop Lowth has compared them with the leaves of 
the Sibyl—were probably collected by Hosea himself to- 
wards the end of his career. 

8. Style.—The peculiarities of Hosea’s style have often 
been remarked. Jerome says of him, “ Commaticus est, 
et quasi per sententias loquens” (Pref. ad XII. Proph.). 


Augustine thus criticises him: “Osea quanto profundius | 


loquitur, tanto operosius penetratur.” His style, says 
De Wette, “is abrupt, unrounded, and ebullient ; his 
rhythm hard, leaping, and violent. The language 1s pe- 
culiar and difficult” (Kinleitung, § 228). Lowth (Pre- 
lect. 21) speaks of him as the most difficult and perplex- 
ed of the prophets. Bishop Horsley has remarked his 
peculiar idioms—his change of person, anomalies of gen- 
der and number, and use of the nominative absolute 
(Works, vol. iii). Eichhorn’s description of his style 
was probably at the same time meant as an imitation 
of it (Hinleitung, § 555) : “ His discourse is like a garland 
woven of a multiplicity of flowers: images are woven 
upon images, comparison wound upon comparison, met- 
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aphor strung upon metaphor. He plucks one flower, 
and throws it down that he may directly break off an. 
other. Like a bee, he flies from one flower-bed to an- 
other, that he may suck his honey from the most varied 
pieces. It is a natural consequence that his figures 
sometimes form strings of pearls. Often he is prone to 
approach to allegory—often he sinks down in obscurity” 
(compare v, 9; vi, 3; vii, 8; xiii, 3, 7, 8,16). Obscure 
brevity seems to be the characteristic quality of Hosea ; 
and all commentators agree that, “of all the prophets, he 
is, in point of language, the most obscure and hard to 
be understood” (Henderson, Minor Prophets, p. 2). Un- 
usual words and forms of connection sometimes occur 
(De Wette, § 228; see also Davidson, in Horne, ii, 945). 

9, Citation in the N. T.—Hosea, as a prophet, is ex- 
pressly quoted by Matthew (ii,15). The citation is from 
the first verse of chap. xi. Hos, vi, 6 is quoted twice by 
the same evangelist (ix, 13; xii,7). Other quotations 
and references are the following: Luke xxiii,30; Rev. vi, 
16; Hos. x, 8;—Rom. ix, 25,26; 1 Pet. ii, 10; Hos. i, 10; 
ii, 23;—1 Cor. xv, 4; Hos. vi, 2;—Heb. xiii, 15; Hos. xiv, 
2. Messianic references are not clearly and prominently 
developed (Gramberg, Religionsid. ii, 298). 
however, is not without them, but they lie more in the 
spirit of its allusions than in the letter. Hosea’s Chris- 
tology appears written, not with ink, but with the spirit 
of the living God, on the fleshly tables of his heart. 
The future conversion of his people to the Lord their 
God, and David their king, their glorious privilege in 
becoming sons of the living God, the faithfulness of the 
original promise to Abraham, that the number of his 
spiritual seed should be as the sand of the sea, are among 
the oracles whose fulfilment will take place only under 
the new dispensation. 

10. Commentaries.—The following are the exegetical 
helps on the whole book of Hosea separately, and the 
most important are designated by an asterisk (*) prefix- 
ed: Origen, Selecta (in Opp. iii, 438); Ephraem Syrus, £- 
planatio (in Opp. v, 284); Remigius Antissod., @ommen- 
tarius [fragment | (in Mai, Script. Vet. VI, ii, 103); Jar- 
chi, Aben-Ezra, and Kimchi, Scholia (ed. with Notes, by 
Coddeeus, L. B. 1623, 4to; by De Dieu, ib. 1631, 4to; also 
extracts, with additions, by Von der Hardt, Helmst. 1702, 
4to [with a historical Introd. ib. eod.]; and by Mercer, 
Gen. 1574, 1578; L. B. 1621, 4to; and [including several 
other minor prophets] Gen. 15.., fol.; Giess. 1595, 4to ; 
Gotting. 1755, 4to); Abrabanel, Comment. (in Lat. with 
notes, by F. al-Husén, L. B. 1687, 4to); Luther, Enarra- 
tio (Vitemb. 1526, 1545; Freft. 1546, 8vo; also in Opp. 
iv, 598; also Sententie, ib. 684); Capito, Commentarius 
(Argent. 1528, 80); Quinquarboreus, Note [including 
Amos, Ruth, and Lam. ] (Par. 1556, 4to); Brentz, Com- 
mentarius (Hag. 1560, 4to; Tub, 1580, fol.; also in Opp. 
iv); Box, Commentaria (Caxsaraug. 1581, fol.; Ven. 1585, 


| 4to; Lugd. 1587, 8vo; improved edition by Gyrel, Brix. 


1604,4to) ; De Castro, Commentaria (Samant. 1586, fol.) 5 
Vavassor, Commentarius (in Opp. Vitemb. iv, 348; Jon. 
iv, 764); Mattheus, Prelectiones (Basil. 1590, 4to); Po- 
lansdorf, Analysis (Basil. 1599, 4to; 1601, 8vo); Zanchi- 
us, Commentarius (Neost. 1600, 4to; also in Opp. v);> 
Gesner, Illustratio (Vitemb. 1601, 1614, 8vo); Pareus, 
Commentarius (Heidelberg, 1605, 1609, 4to) ; Downame, 
Lectures [on. ch. i-iv] (Lond. 1608, 4to); Coeceius, J/- 
lustratio (in Opp. xi, 591); Krackewitz, Commentarius 
(Francof, 1619, 4to); Meisner, Commentarius (Vitemb. 
1620, 8vo) ; Rivetus, Commentarius (L. B, 1625, 4to; also 
in Opp. ii, 488); *Burroughs, Lectures [chapter xiv by 
Sibbs and Reynolds] (Lond. 1643 52, 4 vols. 4to; Lond. 
1843, 8vo); Lightfoot, Lxpositio (in Works, ii, 423); Ur- 
sinus, Commentarius (Norib. 1677, 8vo) ; *Pocock, Com- 
mentary (Oxon. 1685, fol.; also in Works, ii, 1); *Seb. 
Schmid, Commentarius (F. ad M. 1687, 4to) ; Biermann, 
Ontleding (Utrecht, 1702, 4to); Wacke, Expositio (Rat- 
isb. 1711, 8vo) ; Griff, Predigten (Dresd. 1716, 4to) ; Kro- 
mayer, Specimen, ete. [including Joel and Amos] (Amst. 
1730, 8vo); Terne, Lrkldrung (parti, Jen. 1740; 11, Ei- 
senb. 1748, 8vo); Klemmius, Note (Tiibing. 1744, 4to); 
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Dathe, Dissertatio [on Aquila’s vers, of H.] (Lips. 1757; | 


also in Opusc. Lips. 1796); Happach, Lxpositio [on cer- 
tain passages] (Cobl. 1766 sq., 8vo); Struensee, Uebers. 
(Frankf. and Lpz. 1769, 8vo); Neale, Commentary (Lond. 
1771, 8vo); Michaelis, Chaldaica [Jonathan s Targum | 
(Gott. 1775, 4to); Stéiudlin, Kridut. (in his Beitr. 1 sq.); 
Euren, Examen [of var. readings] (i, Upsal. 1782; ii, ib. 
1786; also in Avrivellii, Dissert. p. 594); Schroer, Lr- 
léut. (Dessau, 1782, 8vo); Manger, Commentarius (Cam- 
pis, 1782, 4to); Pfeiffer, Vebers. (Erlangen, 1785, 8vo0); 
Uhland, A nnotationes (in xii pts. Tiibing. 1785-97, 4to) ; 
Volborth, Lrklérung (part i, Gott. 1787, 8vo); Kuinol, 
Erliuterung (Leips. 1789, 8vo; also in Latin, ibid. 1792, 
8v0); Roos, Odservationes [on difficult passages] (Er- 
lang. 1780, 4to); Vaupel, Lrkldr. (Dresden, 1793, 8v0) ; 
*Horsley, Notes (Lond. 1801, 1804, Ato ; also in Bib. Crit. 
ii, 184); Philippson, Commentiruny [ includ. Joel] (Des- 
sau, 1805, 8vo; also in his Tsraelitische Bibel) ; Bickel, 
Erliut. (Konigsb. 1807, 8vo); Gaab, Dijudicatio [on the 
vers. of H. in the Lond. Polyglot] (in 2 pts. Tiib. 1812, 
4to); Rosenmiiller, Scholia (part 7, vol. i, 1827, 8vo) ; 
Goldwitzer, Anmerk. (Landsh, 1828, 8vo); *Stuck, Com- 
mentarius (Lips. 1828, 8vo); Schréder, Lridut. [vol. i of 
min, proph., includ. Hosea, Joel, and Amos] (Lpz. 1829, 
8vo); De Wette, Ueber d. geschl. Beziehung, etc. (in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1831, p. 807); Mrs. Best, Dialogues 
(Lond. 1831, 12mo); Redslob, Die Integritat, ete. [of vii, 
4-10 | (Hamb. 1842, 8vo); *Simson, Mrkldr. (Hamb. 1851, 
8yvo); Drake, Notes [includ. Jonah | (Lond. 1853, 8vo; also 
Sermons [includ. also Amos], ib. ed. 8vo); Kurtz, Khe 
d. H. (Dorpat. 1859, 8vo) ; Kara, WAND (Breslau, 1861, 
4to) ; Wiinsche, Auslegung [Rabbinical] (Lpz. 1868 sq. 
8vo); Bassett, Translation (London, 1869, 8vo). See 
Propuers, Minor. 

4, 5. Hosuea (q. v.). 

Hosein. See Hocery. 

Hosen. See Hose. 

Hoshai’ah (Heb. Hoshayah’, T9201, whom Je- 
hovah delivers ; Sept, ’Qoata, but identifies those named 
in Jer. xlii, 1; xliii, 2, yet changes in both passages to 
Maacaiac; Vulg. Osujas), the name of two men. 

1. The father of Jehazaniah, which latter besought 
Jeremiah to favor the flight of the remnant of the Jews 
into Egypt (Jer. xlii, 1). He is apparently the same 
with the father of Azariah, which latter is mentioned as 
rejecting the advice of Jeremiah after he had thus so- 
licited it (Jer. xliii, 2). B.C. 587. 

2. One who headed the procession of the chief men 
of Judah along the southern section of the newly-rebuilt 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. xii, 32), B.C. 446, 

Hosha’ma [many Hosh’ama] (Heb. Hoshama’, 
32050, whom Jehovah hears ; Sept. ‘Qoapw) v.r. Qoa- 
pas and ‘Twoapw), one of the sons of king Jehoiachin, 
born during his captivity (1 Chron. iii, 18). B.C. post 
598, (See Strong’s Harm. and Expos. of the Gospels, p. 
17.) See JEHOLACHIN, 

Hoshe’a (Heb. the same name as “Hosea,” q. v.), 
the name of several persons. 

1. The original name (Deut. xxxii, 44, Sept. Incote, 
Vulg. Josue; A.V. in Numb. xiii, 8, 16, “ Oshea,” Sept. 
Avon, Vulg. Osee) of the son of Nun, afterwards called 
JOSHUA (q. V.), by the more distinct recognition of the 
divine name Jah, 

2. (Sept. ‘Qor); Vulg. Osee). A son of Azariah in 
the time of David; also an Ephraimite and prince of 
his people (1 Chron. xxvii, 20). B.C. 1014. 

3. The prophet Hoswa (q. v.)- 

4. Hosuea (Sept. Qoné, Vule. Osee), the son of 
Elah, and last king of Israel. In the twentieth (post- 
humous) year of Jotham (2 Kings xv, 30), i. e. B.C. 
737-6, he conspired against and slew his predecessor Pe- 
kah, thereby fulfilling a prophecy of Isaiah (Isa. vii, 16). 
Although Josephus calls Hoshea a friend of Pekah (ot- 
Xov ride imiBoureboavroce ait, Ant. ix, 18, 1), we 
have no ground for calling this “a treacherous murder” 
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(Prideanx, i, 16), But he did not become establishe 


on the throne he had thus usurped till after an interreg- 


num of warfare for eight years, namely, in the twelfth 
year of Ahaz (2 Kings xvii, 1), i. e. B.C. 729-8. “He 
did evil in the sight of the Lord,” but not in the same 
degree as his predecessors (2 Kings xvii, 2). é According 
to the Rabbis, this superiority consisted in his removing 
from the frontier cities the guards placed there by his 
predecessors to prevent their subjects from worshipping 
at Jerusalem (Seder Olam Rabba, cap. 22, quoted by 
Prideaux, i, 16), and in his not hindering the Israelites 
from accepting the invitation of Hezekiah (2 Chron, 
xxx, 10), nor checking their zeal against idolatry (id. 
xxxi, 1). The compulsory cessation of the calf-worship 
may have removed his greatest temptation, for Tiglath- 
Pileser had carried off the golden calf from Dan some 
years before (Sed. Ol. Rab. 22), and that at Bethel was 
taken away by Shalmaneser in his first invasion (2 
Kings xvii, 3; Hos. x, 14). Shortly after his accession 
(B.C. 728) he submitted to the supremacy of Shalmane- 
ser, who appears to have entered his territory with the 
intention of subduing it by force if resisted (2 Kings 
xvii, 3), and, indeed, seems to have stormed the strong 
caves of Beth-arbel (Hos. x, 14), but who retired paci- 
fied with a present. This peaceable temper, however, 
appears not to have continued long. The intelligence 
that Hosea, encouraged perhaps by the revolt of Heze- 
kiah, had entered into a confederacy with So, king of 
Egypt, with the view of shaking off the Assyrian yoke, 
caused Shalmaneser to return and punish the rebellious 
king of Israel by imprisonment for withholding the trib- 
ute for several years exacted from his country (2 Kings 
xvii, 4), B.C. cir. 725. He appears to have been again 
released, probably appeasing the conqueror by a large 
ransom; but a second relapse into revolt soon afterwards 
provoked the king of Assyria to march an army into the 
land of Israel, B.C. 723; and after a three-years’ siege 
Samaria was taken and destroyed, and the ten tribes 
were sent into the countries beyond the Euphrates, B.C. 
720 (2 Kings xvii, 5, 6; xviii, 9-12). The king no 
doubt perished in the sack of the city by the enraged 
victor, or was only spared for the torture of an Assyrian 
triumph. He was aparently treated with the utmost 
indignity (Mic. v, 1). That he disappeared very sud- 
denly, like “foam upon the water,” we may infer from 
Hos, xiii, 11; x, 7. His name occurs on the Assyrian 
monuments. The length of the siege was owing to the 
fact that this “ glorious and beautiful” city was strongly 
situated, like “a crown of pride” among her hills (Isa. 
Xxvili, 1-5), During the course of the siege Shalma~ 
neser must haye died, for it is certain that Samaria was 
taken by his successor Sargon, who thus laconically de- 
scribes the event in his annals: “ Samaria I looked at, I 
captured; 27,280 men (families?) who dwelt in it I car- 
ried away. I constructed fifty chariots in their country 

. L appointed a governor over them, and continued 
upon them the tribute of the former people” (Botta, p. 
145, 11, quoted by Dr. Hincks, Journ. of Saer. Lit. Oct. 
1858; Layard, Nin. and Bab.i, 148). Vor an account of 
the subsequent fortunes of the unhappy Ephraimites, 
the places to which they were transplanted by the policy 
of their conqueror and his officer, “the great and noble 
Asnapper” (Hzra iy, 10), and the nations by which they 
were superseded, see SAMARIA. Hoshea came to the 
throne too late, and governed a kingdom torn to pieces 
by foreign invasion and intestine broils. Sovereign 
after sovereign had fallen by the dagger of the assassin ; 
and we see from the dark and terrible delineations of 
the contemporary prophets [see Hosea; Mrcau; Isa- 
1AnH] that murder and idolatry, drunkenness and lust, 
had eaten like “an incurable wound” (Mic. i, 9) into the 
inmost heart of the national morality. Ephraim was 


| dogged to its ruin by the apostate policy of the rene- 


gade who had asserted its independence (2 Kings xvii; 
Joseph. Ant, ix, 14; Prideaux, i, 15 sq.; Keil, On Kings, 
ii, 50 sq., English ed.; Jahn, Hebr. Com. § xl; Ewald, 
Gesch. iii, 607-613; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. chap. ix, 


RAEL, KINGDOM OF, 

5, Hosuea (Sept. ’Qoné, Vulg. Osee), one of the chief 
Israelites who joined in the sacred coyenant after the 
Captivity (Neh, x, 23). B.C. cir, 410. 

Hosius or Osius (“Oswe, the saint), an early Chris- 
tian bishop, was born probably about A.D. 256. It is 
doubtful whether he was a native of Spain, but he was 
bishop of the see of Cordova, Spain, for some sixty 
years. He was a particular favorite of the emperor Con- 
stantine, who is said to have been converted to Chris- 
tianity under the instrumentality of Hosius, by offering 
him, as an inducement, the remission of his sins, a satis- 
faction which the heathen priests were unable to grant. 
He was present at the Council held at Eliberi or Elvira (q. 
v.), near Granada (305 or 306), and suffered for his faith 
(confessus sum, as he says in his letter to Constantine) 
during the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximianus. 
In 324 Constantine sent him to Alexandria, to settle the 
dispute between Alexander and Arius, also the troubles 
which had arisen concerning the observance of the East- 
er festival. He failed in this mission, but still remained 
in favor with the emperor. He took part in the Coun- 
cil of Nice (325), where Baronius claims that. Hosius at- 
tended as legate of the pope; but this is. not generally 
conceded even by Roman Catholic historians. Hosius’s 
signature is the first amongst the subscriptions to the 
acts of this council. He pronounced (2&édero) or drew 
up (according to Tillemont) the symbol or confession of 
faith of Nice. In 347 he presided at the Council of Sar- 
dica, called by order of the emperors Constantius and 
Constans at the request of Athanasius. In 355 Con- 
stantius desired him to take part in the condemnation 
of Athanasius, but Hosius replied by a letter, recalling 
all he had suffered on behalf of the faith, and closing 
with an earnest defense of Athanasius. A second at- 
tempt of Constantius, who called him to Milan, met with 
the same opposition, and likewise a third, Hosius, who 
was then nearly a hundred years old, still refusing to con- 
demn Athanasius. This decided stand in favor of Ath- 
anasius finally caused Hosius’s banishment in 355, At 
length, worn out by imprisonment, he consented to give 
countenance to Arianism in a formula which was pre- 
sented to the Synod of Sirmium (357). He was per- 
mitted to return again to his see, where he died in 359. 

~ Athanasius and Augustine praise his virtues and excuse 
his weakness. See Athanasius, Hist. Arian. ad Monach. 
c. 42, 44; Augustine, Cont. Epistolam Permeniani, i, 7; 
Eusebius, De Vit. Constantini, ii, 63 ; iii,7; Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl. i,7, 83 ii, 20, 29, 31; Sozomen, i, 10, 16, Ag scain, Adis 
Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a Hist. Eccles. vii, 300 ; 
Baronius, Ann. Eccles. ; Galland, Biblioth. Patrum, vol. v, 
Proleg. ¢. viii; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 209; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 275 sq.; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
i, 245; Hefele, Conciliengesch. i, 33 sq.; Neander, Church 
Hist. ii, 154, 371, 398, 404; Schaff, Ch. Hist. ili, 627, 635 
sq.3 Schréckh, Kirchengesch, v, 343 8q., 349, 354 sq., 364 ; 
vi, 83, 140; Stanley, Zastern Ch. (see Index); Milman, 
Latin Christianity, 1, 99, 101; Baur, Dogmengesch. 1, 146 ; 
Riddle, Hist. of the Papacy, i, 127 sq., 135, 140; Wetzer 
und Welte, Kirchen-Les. v, 336 sq. 5 Aschbach, Kirchen- 
Lea. iii, 331 sq. (J. H. W-) 

Hosius, SVANIsLaus, a distinguished Romish the- 
ologian of Poland, of German origin, was born at Cracow 
May 5, 1504. 
obtained, on his return to Poland in 1538, a canonry. 
He was afterwards made secretary to the king, and, in 
1549, bishop of Culm. He was intrusted by tne king 
with important missions to the emperors Charles V and 
Ferdinand I, and as a reward for his services was made 
also bishop of Ermeland. 
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English transl; Rawlinson, Herod. i, 149). See Is- | of Lutheranism, he established the College of Brauns- 


He studied at Padua and Bologna, and | 


Hosius was an ardent oppo- | 


nent of Luther, and having written the Confessio cathol- | 


ice fidei (Mayence, 1551, ete.) in opposition to the Augs- 
burg Confession, he was rewarded with a cardinal’s hat. 
He attended the Council of Trent as legate, and after- 
wards returned to Poland, where he used his influence 
in favor of the Jesuits, and in 1564, to prevent the spread 
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‘tution of that Church. 
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berg, called after him Collegium Hosianum, and still 
existing with the two faculties of theology and philoso- 
phy. He afterwards made a journey to Rome for the 
purpose of settling some questions of importance to the 
Polish Church, but was detained by pope Gregory XIII, 
who received him with the highest honors, He died at 
Caprarola Aug. 15,1579, A collection of his works has 
been published under the title Opera omnia (Col. 1584, 
2 vols. folio), It contains De Communione sub utraque 
Specie; De Sacerdotum conjugio; De Missa vulgart 
lingua celebranda, ete. See Father Paul, History of the 
Council of Trent; Krasinski, Ref. in Poland (London, 
1840, 2 vols.); Ch. Hist. 138th Cent. p. 243; Ranke, Hist. 
of the Popes, ii, 82; Mosheim, Church Hist. iii, 98; Bayle, 
Hist, Dict. iii, 499 sq.; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lex. 
y, 339 sq.; Aschbach, Kirch.-Lez. iii, 333 sq.; Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch, s. d. Reform. ii, 695; Palayicini, Hist. Con- 
cilii Trident. lib. ii, ch. iv; Ersch u. Gruber, A lig. Encykl. 3 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 210; Eichhorn, Der 
Bischof Stan. Hosius (Mainz, 1844-55, 2 vols.). 

Hospice, the name by which are known the pious 
establishments kept up by monks on some of the Alpine 
passes, to afford assistance and shelter to travellers. The 
first of these established was that situated on the Great 
St. Bernard, of which the priests of the canton of Valais 
obtained possession in 1825, Another hospice existed 
on St.Gothard as early as the 13th century. This es- 
tablishment the monks have left, and it is now occu- 
pied by a “ hospitaller,” who entertains travellers gratis. 
Hospices are also found on Mount Cenis, the Simplon, 
and the Little St. Bernard.—Chambers, Cyclop. v, 432. 
See Hospira.s, 

Hospinian, Ruvotrn, a Swiss Protestant theo- 


| logian, was born at Altdorf, near Zurich, Nov. 7, 1547, 


of a family several members of which had been martyrs 
of the Reformation. Rudolph was brought up by his 
uncle, and studied theology at the universities of Mar- 
burg and Heidelberg. After his return to Zurich in 
1568 he began to preach, and became successively rector 
in 1576, archdeacon in 1588, and pastor of the church 
of the Abbey in 1594, He died March 11, 1626. Hos- 
pinian is especially distinguished as a writer, and most 
of his works are of a polemic character, against the 
Romish Church, inquiring into the cultus and consti- 
The first of them was his De 
origine et progressu Rituum et Ceremoniarum Ecclesias- 
ticarum (1585). Two years after he published De Tem- 
plis hoc est de origine, progressu, ust et abusu templorum, 
ac omnino rerum omnium ad templa pertinentium (Zur. 
1587, fol.; enlarged edition, 1602, fol.). His De Mona- 
chis, seu de origine et progressu Monachatus ac Ordinum 
Monasticorum, Equitum militarium tam sacrorum quam 
seecularium omnium was published at Zurich (1588), and 
reprinted, with additions, as an answer to Bellarmine’s 
De Monachis (Lurich, 1609, folio): —De Festis Chris- 
tianorum, hoc est de oriyine, progressu, cerimonats et riti- 
bus festorum dierum Christianorum Liber unus, ete. (Zur, 
1592-3, 2 vols. fol.; augmented, ib. 1612, fol.) ; the ad- 
ditions to the second edition are in answer to the objec- 
tions of cardinal Bellarmine and of the Jesuit Gretser :— 
De Festis Judeorum, et Ethnicorum, Libri tres (Zurich, 
1592, fol.; 2d edit., augmented, Zurich, 1611, fol.) :—De 
Origine et Progressu Controversie Sacramentarie de 
Cana Domini inter Lutheranos, Ubiquistas et Orthodoros 
quos Zuinglianos seu Calvinistas rocant (Zur. 1602, fol.) : 


| the Lutherans are strongly attacked by Hospinian in 


the work:—Sacre Scripture, orthodoxis synbolis, tott 
antiquitati puriori, et ipsi etiam Augustane. Confesstont 
repugnantia, ete. (Zurich, 1609, folio). This work gave 
rise to great controversy. Frederick IV, elector of the 
Palatinate, blamed Hospinian strongly, and Leonard 
Hutter answered this and the preceding work in his 
Concordia Concors (Wittemb. 1614, folio), Hospinian 
intended to answer Hutter, but gave up the idea lest he 
should displease the Protestant princes and embitter the 
controversy, which was very agreeable to the Roman 
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Catholic party :—J/istoria Tesuitica (Zurich, 1619, fol.), 
a very valuable work:—An Anima sit in toto corpore 
simul? De Immortalitate ejus (Zurich, 1586, 4to). A 
complete edition of Hospinian’s works was published by 
J. H. Heidegger at Geneva (1669-81, 7 vols. fol.), con- 
taining a full memoir. See Fabricius, Historia Bibl. pt. 
i, p. 349, 350; pt. ii, p. 510, 511; pt. i, p. 87, 88; Dupin, 
Bibl. des Auteurs séparés de la communion Romaine, ete. 
(Paris, 1718); Pierer, Universal-Lexikon, 8. V5 Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, KXV, 
211; Bayle, Historical Dict. iii, 502; Darling, Encyclop. 
Bibliog. vol. i. See Hurrer. (J. N. P.) 

Hospital, Micuart pe L’. See Hoprrar. 

sfospitality (dr0Zeria). The practice of receiv- 
ing strangers into one’s house and giving them suitable 
entertainment may be traced back to the early origin 
of human society. It was practiced, as it still is, among 
the least cultivated nations (Diod. Sic. v, 28,34; Czesar, 
Beil. Gall. vi, 23; Tacit. Germ. 21). It was not less ob- 
served, in the early periods of their history, among the 
Greeks and Romans. With the Greeks, hospitality (€«- 
via) was under the immediate protection of religion. 
Jupiter bore a name (éyv0¢) signifying that its rights 
were under his guardianship. In the Odyssey (vi, 206) 
we are told expressly that all guests and poor people are 
special objects of care to the gods. There were, both in 
Greece and Italy, two kinds of hospitality, the one pri- 
vate, the other public (see Smith’s Dict. of Class, Antiq. 
s.v. Hospitium). The first, existed between individu- 
als, the second was cultivated by one state towards an- 
other. Hence arose a new kind of social relation: be- 
tween those who had exercised and partaken of the rites 
of hospitality an intimate friendship ensued, which was 
called into play whenever the individuals might after- 
wards chance to meet, and the right, duties, and advan- 
tages of which passed from father to son, and were de-~ 
servedly held in the highest estimation (Potter’s Greek 
Antiquities, ii, 722 sq.). 

But, though not peculiarly Oriental, hospitality has 
nowhere been more early or more fully practiced than 
in the East. It is still honorably observed among the 
Arabs, especially at the present day. (See Niebuhr, 
Arabia, p.46; Burckhardt, i, 331, 459; ii, 651, 739; Jau- 
bert, Trav. p. 43; Russel’s Aleppo, i, 328; Buckingham’s 
Mesopot. p. 23; Robinson’s Researches, ii, 331, 335, 603 ; 
Prokesch, Hrinn. ii, 245; Harmer, ii, 114; Schultens, Hx- 
cerpt. p. 408, 424, 454, 462; Layard’s Nineveh, 2d ser. p. 
317 sq.; Hackett’s 1/. of Script. p. 64 sq.) An Arab, on 
arriving at a village, dismounts at the house of some 
one who is known to him, saying to the master, “I am 
your guest.” On this the host receives the traveller, 
and performs his duties, that is, he sets before his guest 
his supper, consisting of bread, milk, and borgul, and, 
if he is rich and generous, he also takes the necessary 
care of his horse or beast of burden. Should the trav- 
eller be unacquainted with any person, he alights at any 
house, as it may happen, fastens his horse to the same, 
and proceeds to smoke his pipe until the master’ bids 
him welcome, and offers him his evening meal. In the 
morning the traveller pursues his journey, making no 
other return than “God be with you” (good-by) (Nie- 
buhr, Revs. ii, 431,462; D’Arvieux, iii, 152; Burckhardt, 
1,69; Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. vi, 82,257). ~The early ex- 
istence and long continuance of this amiable practice in 
Oriental countries are owing to the fact of their present- 
ing that condition of things which necessitates and calls 
forth hospitality. When population is thinly scattered 
over a great extent of country, and travelling is com- 
paratively infrequent, inns or places of public accommo- 
dation are not found; yet the traveller needs shelter, 
perhaps succor and support. Pity prompts the dweller 
in a house or tent to open his door to the tired way- 
farer, the rather because its master has had, and is like- 
ly again to have, need of similar kindness. The duty 
has its immediate pleasures and advantages, for the 
traveller comes full of news—false, true, wonderful; and 
it is by no means onerous, since visits from waytarers 
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are not very frequent, nor are the needful hospitalities 
costly. In later periods, when population had greatly 
increased, the establishment of inns (caravanserais) di- 
minished, but did by no means abolish the practice (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. v, 1,2; Luke x, 34). 

Accordingly, we find hospitality practiced and held in 
the highest estimation at the earliest periods in which 
the Bible speaks of human society (Gen. xviii, 3; X1x, 
2; xxiv, 25; Exod. ii, 20; Judg. xix, 16). Express pro- 
vision for its exercise is made in the Mosaic law (Lev. 
xix, 33; Deut. xiv, 29). In the New Testament also its 
observance is enjoined, though in the period to which 
its books refer the nature and extent of hospitality would 
be changed with the change that society had undergone 
(1 Pet. iv, 9; 1 Tim. iii, 2; Tit.i,8; 1 Tim. v, 10; Rom. 
xii, 13; Heb. xiii, 2). The reason assigned in this last 
passage (see Pfaff, Diss. de Hospitalitate, ad loc., Tubing. 
1752), “for thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares,” is illustrated in the instances of Abraham and 
Lot (Gen. xviii, 1-16; xix, 1-3); nor is it without a 
parallel in classical literature; for the religious feeling 
which in Greece was connected with the exercise of 
hospitality was strengthened by the belief that the trav- 
eller might be some god in disguise (Homer, Odyss. xvii, 
484). The disposition which generally prevailed in fa- 
yor of the practice was enhanced by the fear lest those 
who neglected its rites should, after the example of im- 
pious men, be subjected by the divine wrath to fright- 
ful punishments (Elian, Animalia, xi, 19). Even the 
Jews, in “the latter days,” laid very great stress on the 
obligation: the rewards of Paradise, their doctors de- 
clared, were his who spontaneously exercised hospitality 
(Schéttgen, Hor. Heb. i, 220; Kype, Observ. Sacr.i, 129). 

The guest, whoever he might be, was, on his appear- 
ing, invited into the house or tent (Gen. xix, 2; Exod. 
ii, 20; Judg. xiii, 15; xix,21). Courtesy dictated that 
no improper questions should be put to him, and some 
days elapsed before the name of the stranger was asked, 
or what object he had in view in his journey (Gen. xxiv, 
33; Odyss. i, 128; iii, 69; Tad, vi, 175; ix, 222; Diod. 
Sic. v, 28). As soon as he arrived he was furnished 
with water to wash his feet (Gen. xviii, 4; xix, 2; 1 
Tim. v, 10; Odyss. iv, 49; xvii, 88; vi, 215); received a 
supply of needful food for himself and his beast (Gen. 
Xvill, 5; xix,33 xxiv, 25; Exod. ii, 20; Judg. xix, 20; 
Odyss. iii, 464), and enjoyed courtesy and protection 
from his host (Gen, xix, 5; Josh. ii, 2; Judg. xix, 28). 
See Sait, Covenant or. The case of Sisera, decoyed 
and slain by Jael (Judg. iv, 18 sq.), was a gross infrac- 
tion of the rights and duties of hospitality. On his de- 
parture the traveller was not allowed to go alone or 
empty-handed (Judg. xix, 5; Waginseil, ad Sot. p. 1020, 
1030; Zorn, ad Hecat. Abder. 22; Iliad, vi, 217). This 
courtesy to guests even in some Arab tribes goes the 
length (comp. Gen. xxi, 8; Judg. xix, 24) of sacrificing 
the chastity of the females of the family for their grati- 
fication (Lane, Modern Eg. i, 443; Burckhardt, Notes on 
the Bedowins, 1,179). As the free practice -of hospital- 
ity was held right and honorable, so the neglect of it 
was considered discreditable (Job xxxi, 32; Odyss. xiv, 
56); and any interference with the comfort and protec- 
tion which the host afforded was treated as a wicked 
outrage (Gen, x1x, 4.sq.). Though the practice of hos- 
pitality was general, and its rites rarely violated, yet 
national or local enmities did not fail sometimes to in- 
terfere; and accordingly travellers avoided those places 
in which they had reason to expect an unfriendly recep- 
tion (compare Judg, xix, 12). The quarrel which arose 
between the Jews and Samaritans after the Babylonian 
captivity destroyed the relations of hospitality between 
them. Regarding each other as heretics, they sacrificed 
every better feeling (see John iv, 9). It was only in the 
greatest extremity that the Jews would partake of Sa- 
maritan food (Lightfoot, p. 993); and they were accus- 
tomed, in consequence of their religious and political 
hatred, to avoid passing through Samaria in journey- 
ing from one extremity of the land to the other. The 
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animosity of the Samaritans towards the Jews appears 
to have been somewhat less bitter; but they showed 
an adverse feeling towards those persons who, in go- 
ing up to the annual feast at Jerusalem, had to pass 
through their country (Luke ix, 53). At the great na- 
tional festivals, hospitality was liberally practiced as 
long as the state retained its identity. On these festive 
occasions no inhabitant of Jerusalem considered his 


house his own; every home swarmed with strangers; 


yet this unbounded hospitality could not find accommo- 
dation in the houses for all who stood in need of it, and 
a large proportion of visitors had to be content with 
such shelter as tents could afford (Helon, Pilgrim. i, 228 
sq.). The primitive Christians considered one principal 
part of their duty to consist in showing hospitality to 
strangers (1 Pet. iv, 9; 1 Tim. iii, 2; Tit. i, 8; compare 
Acts ii, 44; vi, 32, 35). They were, in fact, so ready in 
discharging this duty that the very heathen admired 
them for it. 'They were hospitable to all strangers, but 
especially to those of the household of faith (see Am- 
brose, De Abrahamo, v; De Offic. ii, 21; iii, 7; Augus- 
tine, Mpist. xxxviii, n. 2; Tertullian, A pologet. XXxix). 
Eyen Lucian praises them in this respect (De morte per- 
egrin. ii, p.766). Believers scarcely ever travelled with- 
out letters of communion, which testified the purity of 
their faith, and procured for them a favorable reception 


wherever the name of Jesus Christ was known. Calmet | 


is of opinion that the two minor epistles of John may be 
such letters of communion and recommendation. (On 
the general subject, see Unger, De Eevodoxia ejusque ritu 
antiquo, in his Annal. de Cingulis, p. 311 sq.; Stuck, An- 
tig. Conviv. i, 27; De Wette, Lehrbuch der A rchdologie ; 
Scholz, Zandb. der Bibl. Archéologie ; Deyling, Observ. 
i, 118 sq.; Jahn, Archdologie, I, 11, 227 sq.; Kiister, £7- 
léuterung, § 202 sq.; Laurent, in Gronov. Thesaurus, 1x, 
194 sq.; Otho, Ler. Rabb. 283.) See Caravan; EN- 
TERTAINMENT; GUEST. 

Hospitallers is the name generally given to char- 
itable brotherhoods, consisting of laymen, monks, chor- 
isters, and knights of religious orders, who, while con- 
tinuing under the rules and exercises of conventual 
life (chiefly after the rule of St. Augustine), devoted 
themselves to the care of the poor and the sick in the 
hospitals. These brotherhoods were founded at various 
times and in different countries, They added to the or- 
dinary vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, the spe- 
cial vow that they would devote themselves to this work 
of mercy. The hospitals (q. v.), in the age when these 
were instituted, were mostly connected with monasteries, 
and were subject to the bishops. Oftentimes the care 
of them was so great that a special officer was appointed, 
with the appellation of general, and the officer under him 
as intendant, superior, or major. Some of the Hospital- 
ler brotherhoods, however, were not subject to the bish- 
ops, but only to the pope, as the Hospitallers of St. 
John of God, also called the Brethren of Love, ete. 
As an order of spiritual knights, they were divided into 
knights, priests, and serving brethren. Among them 
we find (1.) The Hospitallers of St. Anthony [see AN- 
+THONY, ORDERS OF ], founded by Gaston in consequence 
of an epidemic known as St. Anthony’s fire. (2.) The 
Brethren of the Hospital of St.John of Jerusalem, See 
Matra, Knicuts oF. (3.) The Order of Teutonic 
Knights (q.v-). (4.) The Brethren of the Hospital of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost [see HoLy Gost, ORDERS OF ], 
founded by Guido at Montpellier. (5.) The Hospitallers 
of Burgos, founded in 1212. (6.) The Hospttallers of 
our Lady of Christian Charity were founded near Cha- 
lons in the end of the 13th century by Guy de Joinville; 
a like order was founded at Paris in 1294. (7.) The 
Hospitallers of our Lady Della Scala, which, according 
to some authorities, dates as far back as the 9th cen- 
tury, is said by others to have been founded about this 
time at Sienna, in Italy. (8.) The Hospitallers of the 
Order of St. John of God (de Dieu), also called “ Broth- 
ers of Charity,” etc. See CHARrry, BROTHERS OF. (9.) 
Of the Congregation of penitent Brethren, founded in 
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Flanders in 1615; the Hospitallers of the Order of Beth- 
lehemites (q. v.), in 1655; and a number of congregations 
of the third order of St. Francis, which arose in the 14th 
century, some are still in existence. The dress of the 
hospitallers was a black robe or cloak, on the breast of 
which was worn a white cross, with eight points, which, 
according to their statutes, is the true symbol of the vir- 
tues See Herzog, Real-Lncyklopddie, vi, 285; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. v, 345; Helyot, Gesch. d. Kloster- 
u, Ritterorden, ii, 200 sq.; iii, 86 sq., 463 sq.; Vertot, Hist. 
des Chevaliers de St. Jean de Jérusalem (Amst. 1732, 5 
vols. 8vo) ; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxv, 93 sq.; Hard- 
wick, Hist. of the Middle Ages, p. 255 sq.; Riddle, Hzst. 
of the Papacy, ii, 276; Milman’s Gibbon, Roman Empire, 
y, 598 sq.; Lea, Histor. Sacerdot. Celib. p. 865 sq., 475; 
New Englander, Aug. 1851, p. 388 sq. See JERUSALEM; 
KnigutHoop; TempLars; ete. 

Hospitals, so called from the medixyval hospitia, are 
now generally understood to be establishments intend- 
ed for the reception of the poor, the sick, or the infirm, 
where their spiritual and temporal wants are gratuitous- 
ly ministered to. Though various provisions were made 
for the poor among the Greeks and Romans, and public 
largesses were distributed in many ways, hospitals were 
unknown. The true spirit of Christian charity, how- 
ever, considers the most useless and abandoned charac- 
ters as most in need of assistance, and imitates Christ 
in bestowing it upon them. The early Christians fed, 
not only their own poor, but also those of the heathen. 
Even Julian the Apostate praised their example in this 
respect, As soon as the early Christians were free to 
practice their religion openly, they commenced build- 
ing charitable institutions, to which they gave vari- 
ous names, according to the character of their in- 
mates: thus they had the Brephotrophium, or infant 
asylum; the Orphanotrophium, or orphan asylum; the 
Nosocomium, or sick hospital; the Xenodochium, or re- 
treat for strangers, more particularly pilgrims. The lat~ 
ter was properly the hospital, or house of hospitality ; 
and in monasteries, that part of them which was re- 
served for the accommodation of visitors, and was di- 
vided into sections according to the classes of society 
to which the visitors belonged, was also so called (Du 
Cange, Gloss. s. v. Hospitale). These hospitals were 
soon found in all the large cities. Epiphanius says 
(Heres. 75, No. 1): “The bishops, in their charity to- 
wards strangers, are in the habit of establishing institu- 
tions wherein they receive the maimed and the sick, 
providing them with such accommodations as their 
means will allow.” They were generally in charge of 
the clergy (Constit. A postol. I, iii, c. 19), though rich lay- 
men would occasionally erect hospitals also, and wait 
on their inmates themselves, as did Pammachius of Por- 
to, and Gallican of Ostia. The bishops were careful to 
have the poor properly buried, ransomed the prisoners 
of war, and often emancipated slaves. They often went 
so far as to sell the communion service, or the altar or- 
naments, to raise the means of accomplishing these 
charitable objects (Maurs des Chréticns, § 51). One of 
the most famous of these institutions was founded at 
Cxesarea in the latter half of the 4th ccntury. The next 
notable institution was that of St. Chrysostom, built at 
his own expense at Constantinople. ‘There was also a 
very fine hospital at Rome, which was built by Fabiola, 
a Roman lady and friend of St. Jerome, who himself 
likewise built one at Bethleham. The inmates of the 
hospitals in the early Church, very much like the prac- 
tice of our own day, were divided according to sex. The 
male portion was placed under the charge of a deacon, 
and the women under the care of the deaconesses, who, 
according to Epiphanius (Hxposit. fid. c. xvii), rendercid 
to persons of their sex whatever services their infirmity 
required. It was a rule for the deacons and deacon- 
esses to seek for the unfortunate day by day, and to in- 
form the bishops, who in turn, accompanied by a priest, 
visited the sick and needy of all classes (Augustine, De 
civit. Dei, I, xxii, c. 8). ‘The hospitals known as Noso- 
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comia were really first instituted under Constantine. 
They were under the direct care of the bishop himself, 
and were, until the Middle Ages, oftentimes placed near 
or incorporated with their dwellings. But they must 
not be understood to have been, like the hospitals of our 
own day, one immense building. They consisted of a 
number of small cottages (dormunculz), each intended 
for a certain malady. Procopius (De edif. Justinian. I, 
i,c.2; Hist. Byzant, iii), in speaking of an ancient vale- 
tudinarium which was re-established and enlarged by 
Justinian, says that the enlargement consisted in the 
addition of a certain number of small houses (‘numero 
dormuncularum”), and of additional annual revenues 
(“annuo censu”). These numberless small houses, 
spread over a large area, gave to a hospital the appear- 
ance and extent of a village by itself. The nosoco- 
mia were also established in the West, but, unlike those 
of the East, they were confined to the houses of the 
bishops. Thus Augustine dined at the same table with 
the sick and poor to whom he afforded relief (Posidius, 
In ejus Vita, c. xxiii). After the downfall of the Ro- 
man empire, we find no mention made of hospitals in 
Europe for several centuries. During that period the 
bishops generally took the whole care of the poor and 
the sick. The bishops’ house was the refuge of. the 
poor, the widows, the orphans, the sick, and the stran- 
gers; the care of receiving and entertaining them was, 
as we have already stated, always considered one of the 
chief duties of the clergy. During the troubled times 
which followed the downfall of the Carlovingian dynas- 
ty the poor were almost forsaken; gaunt famine stalked 
over Europe, and the clergy were hardly able to keep 
off starvation from their own doors, But in the 13th 
and 14th centuries, when contagious diseases were rife 
in Europe, hospitals were generally established in near- 
ly all parts of the continent. Some were the fruit of 
private charity, others were established by the Church, 
and others by the state. They were usually under the 
direction of priests and monks, and in the course of 
time many abuses.arose. In the progress of civilization 
both the condition and the management of such institu- 
tions were greatly improved. At the present day, no 
civilized country is without its hospitals, either endowed 
and supported by the government or by private charity. 
The Protestant Church of Germany has institutions of 
deaconesses, who especially devote themselves to the 
care of the sick in hospitals, and from Germany these 
institutions have spread to many other countries, There 
are also in many countries special schools for the training 
of nurses in hospitals. Among those who, in modern 
times, have exerted themselves for the improvement of 
the hospital service, Florence Nightingale is prominent. 
See Bergier, Dictionnaire de Théologie, s. v.; Martigny, 
Dict. des Antiquités Chrét. p. 289 sq.; Aschbach, Kir- 
chen-Lex. iii, 336 sq.; Leckey, History of Rationalism, ii, 
263 sq.; Gosselin, Power of the Pope, i, 120,222; Church 
of England Review, July, 1855; Low, The Charities of 
London (Lond. 1850, 12mo) ; Nightingale, Notes on Nurs- 
ing (Lond. 1859); Dieffenbach, Anleit. zur Krankenwar- 
tung (Berl. 1832). See ALMonrr; Aums; DEACONESSES ; 
FounDLInG Hospiraus ; OreimaN ASYLUMS, (J. H.W.) 

Hospital Sisters, also called “ Dauchters of God,” 
are communities of nuns and lav sisters founded for the 
same purpose originally as the Hospitallers (q.v.). «Their 
organization spread even more rapidly than the latter, 
but they soon abandoned their original purpose, and 
turned their attention to the education of young girls, 
especially orphans, and also to the redeeming of lost 
women. They are to be found to this day in France, 
the Netherlan 1s, and in Italy, and are especially useful 
in taking care of the sick, Among their many branches 
we find the following : (1.) Hospital Sisters of Notre 
ne of Refuge, founded in 1624 by Elizabeth of the 
Cross at Nancy, confirmed in 1634 by pope Urban VIII. 
They received in their houses three classes of women— 
virtuous girls, who by vows bound themselves to works 
of charity; fallen women, who, after their reformation, 
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were likewise admitted to taking the vows; finally, vol- 
untary penitents, and women who were sent to these in- 
stitutions against their will for correction. (2.) Hospi- 
tal Sisters of Loches (in Touraine), founded in 1630 by 
the priest Pasquier Bouray. They had a very strict 
rule. (3.) Hospital Sisters of the Mercy of Jesus, estal- 
lished in 1630 according to the rule of St. Augustine ; 
confirmed in 1638 by patent letters, and in 1664 and 
1667 by papal bulls, (4.) Hospital Sisters of St. Joseph 
or of Providence; see PROVIDENCE, ORDERS OF. (5.) 
Hospital Sisters of St. Thomas of Villeneuve, established 
in 1660 by Angelus le Proust and Louis Chaboisseau, 
according to the third rule of St. Augustine; received 
in 1661 the royal sanction, and still exist in France. 
(6.) Hospital Sisters of St. Augustine of Notre Dame of 
Christian Love, who originated in 1679 at Grenoble. (7.) 
Hospital Sisters of’ Besangon, established in 1685,revived 
in 1807, have (1870) about eighteen houses. (8.) Hos- 
pital Sisters of St. Martha of Pontarlier, established in 
1687. (9.) Hospital Sisters of the Holy Ghost ; see Hoty 
Guost, OrpERS or. To the class of Hospital Sisters, 
in the wider sense of the word, may also be counted the 
Elizabethines, the Sisters of Charity, and many other 
congregations.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 285; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. v, 345 sq.; Helyot, Geschichte d. 
Klister- u. Ritterorden, ii, 362; iv, 404, 487, 475, 482; vii, 
342 sq.; Theol. Univ. Lex. ii,370 sq. (A.J. 8.) 

Hossbach, Perer WILHELM, §.T.D., a distinguish- 
ed German theologian, born in Wusterhausen, Prussia, 
Feb. 20, 1784, was educated at the universities of Halle 
and Frankfort on the Oder. He was a regular attend- 
ant at the lectures of Knapp and Niemeyer. After his 
graduation he studied with great interest the works of 
Schleiermacher, with whom he was intimately associ- 
ated the greater part of his life, and through whose in- 
fluence he obtained the position of preacher to the Prus- 
sian military school for officers (Kadettenhaus) at Ber- 
lin. In 1819, while in this position, he published Das 
Leben Joh. Val. Andreds, which was highly commented 
upon by Tholuck (comp. the article Andrei in Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. i, and Supplem. i), and which at once as- 
signed him an eminent position in the ranks of the 
Church historians. In 1821 he became pastor of the 
New Jerusalem Church. His opening sermon, which he 
published, led to the publication of an entire volume of 
his sermons (1822), which he dedicated to his friend 
Schleiermacher. Other collections of his sermons were 
published in 1824, 1827, 1831, 1837, 1848, and after his 
death another collection, with an introduction by Pi- 
schon, in 1848. Hossbach published his most important 
work in 1828: Spener u.s. Zeit (2 vols.8vo). The see- 
ond edition, which was published in 1853, contains also, 
as an addendum, an introduction to the history of the 
Evangelical Church and theology of the 18th century, 
a portion of a work on which he was engaged the latter 
part of his life, and which was left uncompleted. He 
died April 7, 1846, Hossbach was a popular preacher, 
but his published sermons enjoyed even greater popu- 
larity, and established his reputation as an able divine. 
He held a midway position between the strictly ortho- 
dox and the liberal theologians of Germany, and his 
great, endeavor was to effect a compromise between 
these two antagonistic elements. A very fine autobiog- 
raphy as a minister Hossbach has furnished in his last 
sermon of the sixth collection, delivered to his congre- 
gation February 5, 1843, after a successful treatment of 
his eyes, one of which the physician was obliged to re- 
move. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 655 sq.; Theol. 
Univ. Lex. ii, 371. (J.H. W.) 

Hossein pen-Mansour, Asou’L Moaurrs, a Per- 
sian Mohammedan Mystic surnamed A /-H. ellaj, was born 
at Khorassan or Beidah (Fars) in the second half of the 
9th century. He was a descendant of a Guebre who 
had embraced Islamism. After studying under the most 
distinguished sofis, one of whom prescribed for him soli- 
tude and silence for two years, he travelled through the 
East as far as China, preaching on his way. Some be- 
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lieved in him, others considered him an impostor. He 


. uttered new opinions in religion and morals, which did 
‘not very well harmonize with each other, nor with his 


mode of living: thus sometimes he was a strict observer 
of all the practices of Islamism, while he taught that 
good works were more meritorious than devotional prac- 
tices. His morals, however, were unimpeachable, and 
his life one of the utmost simplicity. He professed Pan- 
theism, which he symbolized in these words: “Tam God, 
and all is God.” The imams and sheiks of Bagdad con- 
demned him to death, and handed him over to the sec- 
ular power. After remaining one year and a half in 
prison, by order of the vizir, Ali ben-Assa, he was taken 
out to undergo torture. Instead of cursing his perse- 
cutors, he prayed for them, and died thus, the 23d dzou’l- 
cadeh, 309 (March, 922). His body was burnt, and his 
ashes thrown into the Tigris. His theological and mys- 
tical works are some thirty in number. See Ibn Khal- 
likan, Biograph. Dict. i, 423; and Fragments translated 
by Tholuck, Bliithensammi. aus d.morgenldndischen Mys- 
tik (Berlin, 1825, 8vo), p. 310, 327; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxv, 215; D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orientale, p. 
392 (Hallage). (J.N.P.) 


Host occurs in the A.V. of the Bible in two very 
different senses, the latter and most frequent now near- 
ly obsolete. 

1. Socially (Eivoc, lit. a stranger, as usually; hence 
a guest, and by inference an entertainer, Rom. xvi, 203 
mavooxeve, one who receives all comers, i. e, a tavern- 
keeper, e. g. the custodian of a caravanserai [ q. v. ], Luke 
x, 35). See Hosprratity; [yy. 

2. Military (prop. and usually 82%, tsaba’, warfare, 
hence an army, orparia; also 13172, machaneh’, an en- 
campment, host ; sometimes 17, gedud’, a troop ; ban, 
cha’yil, or 5°71, cheyl, a force ; M2732, maarabah’, a 
military station; Gr. oroarevpa or orparéredor), the 
usual designation of the standing army among the Isra- 
elites. This consisted originally of infantry (compare 
Numb. xi, 21; 1 Sam. iv, 10; xv, 4), not simply because 
the country of Palestine prevented the use of cavalry, 
since already the Canaanites and Philistines had iron 
(iron-armed) chariots, which they knew how to use to 
advantage in the plains and open land (Josh. xvii, 16, 
Judg.i,19; iv, 3,13; v,22; 1 Sam, xiii,5; comp. Wich- 
mausen, De currib. bellic. in oriente usitatis, Viteb. 1722 ; 
see CHARIOT), and the same was true of horsemen (2 
Sam. i, 6); moreover, the neighboring nations (Syrians 
and Egyptians) employed these military instruments in 
their campaigns against the Israelites (Josh. xi,9; Judg. 
iv,3; 2 Sam. x, 18, ete.). This last circumstance (which 
appears to have had no influence over David, 2 Sam. 
viii, 4), especially when the theatre of war was removed 


into foreign countries, may naturally have induced Sol- | 


omon (contrary to the command, Deut. xvii, 16; comp. | : 
( : ; oe P+ | excluded from the honors of war (as may be seen in the 


Gesenius, Comment. zu Jesa. i, 186 sq.) to add cavalry to 
his army (1 Kings iv, 26; x, 26), which he distributed 
among the cities (1 Kings ix, 19; x, 26); also under the 
later kings we find this description of troops mentioned 
(1 Kings xvi, 9; 2 Kings xiii, 7), although they were 
eager to avail themselves of the assistance of the Egyp- 
tian cavalry (Isa. xxxi,1; xxxvi,9; 2 Kings xiii, 24). 
The Mosaic laws obliged every male Israelite from 20 
years of age (Numb. i,3; xxvi, 2; 2 Chron, xxv, 5) to 
50 (Joseph. Ant. iii, 12,4; comp. Macrob. Sat. 1,6; Sen- 
eca, Vit. brev. 20) to bear arms (see in Mishna, Sota, viii, 
7), yet there were many causes of exemption (Deut. xx, 
5; compare 1 Mace. iii, 55). Whenever an occasion of 
hostilities occurred, the young men assembled, and the 
requisite enumeration of the soldiers (by means of a 
“BD, sopher, “scribe” or registrar, Jer. li, 25; Isa. 
xxxiii, 18) was made according to the several tribes 
(Numb. xxxi, 2 sq. ; Josh. vii, 3; Judg. xx, 10). On 
sudden incursions of enemies, the able-bodied Israelites 
were summoned by special messengers (Judg. vi, 35), or 
by the sound of trumpets, or by beacons (03, nes) placed 
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upon the hill-tops (Judg. iii, 27; vi, 84; vii, 24; Jer. iv, 
5 sq.3 vi, 1; Ezek. vii, 14; comp. Isa. xiii, 2; xlix, 22; 
2 Kings iii, 21; Jer.i,2; 1 Mace. vii, 45; Diod, Sic. xix, 
97). The entire army, thus raised by levy, was divided, 
according to the various kinds of weapons (2 Chron, 
xiv, 8), into troops (officers and soldiers together being 
called DYTAS} LY, captains and servants) of 1000, 
100, and 50 men (Numb, xxxi, 14, 48; Judg. xx, 10; 1 
Sam. viii, 12; 2 Kings i,9; xi, 15), each having its own 
leader (BTBENT “iv, captain of the thousands; “1D 
MINN, captain of the hundreds ; DEM WW, captain 
of fifty ; 2 Kings i,9; xi,4; 2 Chron. xxv, 5; for later 
times, comp. 1 Mace. iii, 55): larger divisions are also re- 
ferred to (1 Chron, xxvii, 1 sq.; 2 Chron. xvii, 14 sq.). 
The commander-in-chief of the entire army (called "WY 
bonn, captain of the host, or NDEI WW, captain of the 
army, or NAT by “Ww, captain over the army, 2 Sam. 
ii, 8; xxiv, 2; 1 Kings i, 19) formed a council of war 
(general’s staff) with the commanders of the chiliads 
and centuries (1 Chron. xiii, 1 sq.), and in time of peace 
had the direction of the military enrolment (2 Sam. 
xxiy, 2 sq.). But the king generally led the army in 
person in battle. The national militia of the Hebrews 
wore no uniform, and at first each soldier was at his own 
expense, although commissaries of provisions are occa~ 
sionally mentioned (Judg. xx, 10), On military weap- 
ons, see ARMor. The strength of the Israelitish armies 
is sometimes stated in very high figures (1 Sam. xi, 8; 
xv, 4; 1 Chron. xxvii, 1 sq.), which is not so surprising, 
as they were gathered in mass by messengers (at a later 
day, Josephus got together in Galilee alone 100,000 men 
of the Jewish soldiery, War, ii, 20,6); but the numbers 
are probably often corrupt (2 Sam. xxiv, 9 sq.; 1 Chron, 
xxi, 5 sq.; 2 Chron. xili,3; xiv, 8; xvii, 14; xxvi, 12 
sq.) or (in the Chronicles, see Gramberg, p. 117) exag- 
gerated. See NuMBER. 

The organization of a standing army was begun by 
Saul (1 Sam. xiii, 2 sq.; xxiv. 3) in the establishment 
(by voluntary enlistment) of a picked corps of 3000 
strong from the whole mass of the people subject to 
military duty (1 Sam. xiv, 52). David followed his 
example, but, besides the body-guard (ree CHERETHITE 
and PELETHITE), he likewise instituted a national army, 
to serve in turn in monthly divisions (1 Chron, xxvii, 1 
sq.). Solomon did the same (1 Kings iv, 26); and even 
princes of the royal stock, before they came to the throne, 
invested themselves with a life-guard of troops (2 Sam. 
xv, 1; 1 Kings i, 5). Likewise under Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xvii, 14 sq.), Athaliah (2 Kings xi, 4), Amaziah 
(2 Chron. xxv, 5), and Uzziah (2 Chron. xxyi, 11), as 
also under Ahaziah of Israel (2 Kings i, 9 sq.), standing 
troops are mentioned in time of peace, but they were 
probably not in constant service. Their pay probably 
consisted in agricultural produce. Foreigners were not 


case of Uriah the Hittite, and other warriors of David, 
q. v.); and Amaziah, king of Judah (although with the 
disapprobation of the prophet), even hired a whole troop 
of Ephraimitish soldiers (2 Chron. xxv, 6 sq.). (See 
generally J. F. Zachariw, De re miliiart vet. Hebr. Kil. 
1735, a work of no great merit.) In post-exilian times 
a fresh organization of Jewish military force was insti- 
tuted under the Maccabees. Judas early established his 
military companies (1 Mace. iii, 55) in divisions of 1000 
100, 50, and 10; and Simon, as prince, first paid a stand- 
ing army out of his own resources (1 Mace. xiv, 32), 
His successors commanded a still larger number of 
troops, and John Hyrcanus was the first who enlisted 
also foreigners (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 8, 4), probably Arabi- 
ans, who served in mercenary armies (1 Mace. v, 39). 
On the other hand, the Jews likewise engaged in for- 
eign warfare, for instance, as auxiliaries of the Egyp- 
tians (1 Mace. x, 36; Joseph. Ant. xiii, 10, 4), and indi- 
viduals even attained the rank of commanders (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii, 10,4; 13,13; Apion, ii, 5), although they gen- 
erally abstained from serving in foreign armies, on ae- 
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count of being obliged to violate the Sabbath (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv, 10, 11 sq., 14). The discontent and party jeal- 
ousies of the Jews rendered necessary the employment 
of foreign mercenaries by king Alexander and queen 
Alexandra (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 13,5; 14, 1; 16, 2), called 
heavy-armed (écarovrapayxot, Joseph, Ant, xiii, 12, 5). 
Herod the Great had in his army, no doubt, many for- 
eigners, even Germans (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 8, 35 W ar, li, 
1,2); Kiindler (in Act. Acad. Erford. Mogunt. i, 415 sq.) 
understands also a special chosen corps as a body-guard 
(swparopidaxec, Joseph. Ant. xv, 9,3; comp. War, ii, 
1,3). He, as also his successor (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 10, 3; 
War, ii, 20, 1), suffered his troops in certain cases to 
unite with the Roman legions (Josephus, War, ii, 18, 9; 
iii,4,2; Ant. xvii, 10,3), and these Herodian soldiers, like 
the Roman, were employed to guard prisoners (Acts xii, 
4 sq.). Respecting the discipline of these Herodian 
troops we know nothing positive, but they were certain- 
ly organized on Roman principles, as also Josephus him- 
self armed and disciplined the Jewish militia who were 
under his command, after the Roman custom (War, ii, 
20,7). In the times of the direct Roman government 
of Judea, in order to maintain tranquillity, there were 
Roman military bodies in the country, who were regu- 
larly stationed at the head-quarters of the procurator at 
Cxsarea (Acts x, 1); but during the great festival, name- 
ly, the Passover, they were in part detailed to Jerusalem 
(Acts xxi, 31; Joseph. War, ii, 12,1). See Roman Em- 
PIRE. (See generally Danz, De Ebreor, re milit. Jene, 
1690; J. Lydii Syntagma de re milit. cum notis 8, van 
Til, Dordrac. 1698: both also in Ugolini Thesaur. xxvii.) 
See Army; War. 

HOST OF HEAVEN (O72WiT NAS, tseba’ hash- 
shama’yim, army of the skies), in Gen. ii, 1, refers to 
the sun, moon, and stars, as the host of heaven under 
the symbol of an army, in which the sun is considered 
as the king, the moon as his vicegerent, the stars and 
planets as their attendants, and the constellations as the 
battalions and squadrons of the army drawn up in or- 
der, that they may come with their leaders to execute 
the designs and commands of the sovereign. According 
to this notion, it is said in the song of Deborah, “ The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera” (Judg. v, 
20). The worship of the host of heayen was one of the 
earliest forms of idolatry (q. v.), and, from finding it fre- 
quently reprobated in the Scriptures, we may conclude 
that it was very common among the Jews in the days 
of their declension from the pure service of God (Deut. 
iv, 19; 2 Kings xvii, 16; xxi, 3,5; xxiii, 5; Jer. xix, 
13; Zeph. i, 5; Acts vii, 42). See HEAVEN, 

In the book of Daniel it is said, “And it (the little 
horn) waxed great, even to the host of heaven; and it 
cast down some of the host of the stars to the ground, 
and stamped upon them” (viii, 10, 11). This doubt- 
less points to the aspiring nature and usurping power 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who in 2 Mace, ix, 10 is de- 
scribed as the man who thought he could reach to the 
stars of heaven; which, from Isa, xiv, 13; xxiv, 21, may 
he understood to signify the rulers, both civil and ecele- 
siastical, among the Jews. The priests and Leyites, 
like the angels, were continually waiting on the service 
of the King of heaven in the Temple, as of old in the 
tabernacle (Numb. viii, 24), aud these were that part of 
the host, or the holy people, that were thrown down 
and trampled upon; for Antiochus overthrew some of 
the most celebrated luminaries among the leaders of the 
Jewish people, and reduced them to the lowest degra- 
dation, Spencer, in his treatise De Legibus Heb. bk. i, 
ch, iy, p. 202, takes notice that the Scripture often bor- 
rows expressions from military affairs to accommodate 
itself to the use of the tabernacle, and hence is the fre- 
(quent use of the term “host.” ‘The host of heaven and 
the prince of the host he thinks must refer to the body 
of the priests, who exercised the offices of their warfare 
under the standards of the Deity. See Lirrir Horn. 

A very frequent epithet of Jehovah is “ Jehovah God 
of hosts,” i. e. of the celestial armies ; generally rendered 
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“Lord God of hosts” (Jer. v, 14; xxxvili, 17; xliv, 7; 
Hos. xii, 5; Amos iii, 13; Psa. lix, 5; Ixxx, 4, 7, 14). 
This is a very usual appellation of the Most High God 
in some of the prophetical and other books, especially 
in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Malachi; but does 
not occur in the Pentateuch, in the books of Joshua and 
Judges, nor in Ezekiel, Job, and the writings of Solo- 
mon. The Hebrew word “Sabaoth,” i. e. hosts, is used 
by the apostles Paul and James (Rom. ix, 29; J ames V, 
4), and is retained untranslated in the English Version. 
As to the grammatical construction of Jehovah of hosts, 
some suppose it to be by ellipsis for Jehovah God of 
hosts; Gesenius says this is not necessary, and the Ar- 
abs, too, subjoin in like manner a genitive of attribute 
to the proper names of persons, as Antara, of the horse, 
q. d. Antara, chief of the horse. So, too, in the con- 
struction God of hosts, the word hosts may be taken as 
an attribute which could be put in apposition with the — 
names of God. The hosts thus signified in Jehovah of 
hosts can hardly be doubtful if we compare the expres- 
sions host and hosts of Jehovah (Josh. v, 14,15; Psa. ciii, 
21; exlviii, 2), which, again, do not differ from host of 
heaven, embracing both angels, and the sun, moon, and 
stars (Gen. xxxii, 1,2; Deut. iv, 19). The phrase Je- 
hovah of hosts, therefore, differs little from the latter 
form, God of heaven, and Jehovah God of heaven (Gen. 
xxiv, 7; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 23; Job xv, 15; Ezra i, 2; v, 
11, 12; vi, 9,10; Neh.i, 4,5; ii, 4,20; Psa. exxxvi, 26; 
Jon. i, 9; Dan. ii, 18,387; Rev. xi, 13). See SABAOTH, 
Host (oblation, from hostia, victim, sacrifice), the 
name given in the Romish Church to the bread or wa- 
fers used in the celebration of the Eucharist. It is un- 
leavened, thin, flat, and of circular form, and has certain 
emblematic devices, as the crucifixion, the Lamb, or 
some words, or initials of words, having reference to the 
sacrifice, impressed on it. The Greek and other Orien- 
tal churches, as well as the various Protestant churches, 
celebrate the Eucharist by using leavened bread, only 
differing from ordinary bread in being of a finer qual- 
ity; and one of the grounds of separation from the West 
alleged by Michael Cerularius was the Western practice 
of using unleayened bread. ‘The Greek and Protes- 
tant controversialists allege that in the early Church 
ordinary or leavened bread was always used, and that 
our Lord himself, at the Last Supper, employed the 
same. Evyen the learned cardinal Bona and the Jesuit 
Sirmond are of the same opinion; but most Romana di- 
vines, with the great.Mabillon at their head, contend 
for the antiquity of the use of the unleavened bread, and 
especially for its conformity with the institution of our 
Lord, inasmuch as at the paschal supper, at which ‘he 
took bread, and blessed, and brake it, none other than 
the unleavened was admissible (Exod. xii, 8, 15; Ley. 
xxiii, 5). (See Klee, Dogmatik, iii, 190.)”—Chambers. 
At the Council of Florence it was left at the option 
of the churches to use leavened or unleavened bread. 
“Romanists worship the host under a false presumption 
that they are no longer bread and wine, but transub- 
stantiated into the real body and blood of Christ, who 
is, on each occasion of the celebration of that sacrament, 
offered up anew as a victim (hostia) by the so-called 
‘priests,’ Against this error the XX XIst Article of Re- 
ligion is expressly directed, and also these words in the 
consecration prayer of the Communion Service of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, ‘ By his one oblation of 
himself once offered,’ etc., that Church pointedly declar- 
ing in both those places that the minister, ‘so far from 
offering any sacrifice himself, refers’ the people ‘to the 
sacrifice already made by another’” (Eden). After the 
Council of Trent had determined that, upon consecra- 
tion, the bread and wine in the sacrament are changed 
into the Lord Jesus Christ, true God and man, and that 
though the Saviour always sits at the right hand of God 
in heaven, he is, notwithstanding, in many other places 
sacramentally present, this decision follows: “There is, 
therefore, no room to doubt that all the faithful in Christ 
are bound to yenerate this most holy sacrament, and to 
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~ render thereto the worship of latria, which is due to the 


true God, according to the constant usage of the Catho- 
lic Church. Nor is it the less to be thus adored that it 
was instituted by Christ the Lord.” We learn that, in 
conformity with this instruction, as the Missal directs, 
the priest, in every mass, as soon as he has consecrated 
the bread and wine, with bended knees adores the sac- 
rament. He worships what is before him on the paten 
and in the chalice, and gives to it the supreme worship, 
both of mind and body, that he would pay to Christ 
himself. With his head bowing towards it, and his 
eyes and thoughts fixed on it and directed towards it, 
he prays to it as to Christ: “Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy on us, Lamb 
of God, who takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy on us. Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, give us peace.” The following is a trans- 
lation from the rubric of the Missal: “ Having uttered 
the words of consecration, the .priest, immediately fall- 
ing on his knees, adores the consecrated host; he rises, 
shows it to the people, places it on the corporale, and 
again adores it.” When the wine is consecrated, the 
priest, in like manner, “falling on his knees, adores it, 
rises, shows it to the people, puts the cup in its place, 
covers it over, and again adores it.” The priest, rising 
up after he has adored it himself, lifts it up as high as 
he can conveniently, and, with his eyes fixed upon it, 
shows it, to be devoutly adored by the people; who, 
having notice also, by ringing the mass-bell, as soon as 
they see it, fall down in the humblest adoration to it, as 
if it were God himself. If Christ were visibly present, 
they could not bestow on him more acts of homage 
than they do on the host. They pray to it, and use the 
same acts of invocation as they do to Christ himself. 
The host is also worshipped when it is carried through 
the street in solemn procession, either before the pope, 
or when taken to some sick person, or on the feast of 
Corpus Christi. The person who, in great churches, 
conveys the sacrament to the numerous communicants, 
is called bajulus Dei, the porter or carrier of God. This 
idolatrous custom of the Church of Rome was not known 
till the year 1216; for it was in 1215 that transubstan- 
tiation, by the Council of Lateran, under pope Innocent 
III, was made an article of faith; and we also find in 
the Roman canon law that it was pope Honorius who 
ordered, in the following year, that the priests, at a cer- 
tain part of the mass service, should elevate the host, 
ani cause the people to prostrate themselves in wor- 
shipping it. See Augusti, Denkwiirdigheiten aus der 
christl. Archiiol. viii, 275 sq.; Elliott, Delineation of Ro- 
manism, bk. ii, ch. iv, v; Brown, Expos. of the 39 Arti- 
cles, p. 606, 731, n.; Neale, Introd. East. Church, ii, 516 ; 
Siegel, Christ. A lterth. i, 30; Bingham, Christ. Antig. 11, 
819; Farrar, s. v. Adoration; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. 
xxviii, p. 73; and the articles Azymites; Lorn’s Sup- 
per; Mass; TRANSUBSTANTIATION, (J. H. W.) 

Hostage (N11738, taarubah’, suretyship), a per- 
son delivered into the hands of another as a security for 
the performance of some engagement. See PLEDGE. 
Conquered kings or nations often gave hostages for the 
payment of their tribute, or for the continuance of their 
subjection; thus Jehoash, king of Israel, exacted hos- 
tages from Amaziah, king of Judah (2 Kings xiv, 14; 2 
Chron. xxv, 24). See WAR. 

Hotchkin, Esenezer, a Presbyterian missionary 
to the Indians, was born at Richmond, Mass., March 19, 
1803. He was sent as an assistant missionary to the 
Choctaw nation in 1828, and spent the rest of his life 
laboring among them. He died at the residence of his 
brother, the late Rey. John Hotchkin, at Lenox, Mass., 
Oct. 28, 1867. Hotchkin was not only a minister, but 
also an instructor. and was active in the management 
of boarding and other schools. —Wilson, Presbyterian 
Historical Almanac, 1868, p. 334 sq. 


Hot Cross-Buns, a kind of muffin or biscuit, with 
the figure of the cross impressed upon them, quite gen- 
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erally used in England by the adherents of the Church 
of England for breakfast on Good Friday. These bis- 
cuits are said to be derived from the Ecclesiastical Eu- 
logia (q. v.), formerly given as a token of friendship, or 
sent to the houses of those who were hindered from re- 
ceiving the host.—See Staunton, Meclesiastical Diction- 
ary, p. 877, 

Ho’tham (Heb. Chotham’, DMN, a seal or signet- 
ring, as in Exod, xxviii, 12, ete.,; Sept. Xwoap, Vulg. 
Hotham), the name of two men, 

1. One of the sons of Heber, the grandson of Asher 
(1 Chron, vii, 32). B.C. cir, 1658, He is probably the 
same with HeLeM, whose sons are enumerated in verse 
35, and grandsons in verses 36, 37. 

2. An Aroerite, and father of Shama and Jehiel, two 
of David’s champions (1 Chron, xi, 44, where the name 
is Anglicized “ Hothan,” after the Sept. XwSav). B.C. 
1046, 

Ho’than (1 Chron, xi, 44). See Hormam 2. 

Ho’thir (Heb. Hothir’, —smin, preserver ; Sept. 
"IweStpi, IeSo!), the thirteenth son of Heman (q. Vv.) 
who, with eleven of his kinsmen, had charge of the 
twenty-first division of Levitical singers (1 Chron, xxv, 
4,28). B.C.1014, See Gmpacrt. 

Hottentots, the aboriginal inhabitants of Cape 
Colony, in Southern Africa, They are divided into 
three large tribes: 1. the Nama, or Namaqua; 2. the 
Kora (Korana, Koraqua) ; and, 3. the Saab, or Bushmen 
(Bosjesmans). In modern times they have been pushed 
northwards, partly by European immigrants, partly by 
the Betchuanas and Kaffres. The Nama, or Namaqua, 
live as nomads along the Orange River, in Great Na- 
maqualand, which is an independent country, with about 
100,000 square miles, and only 40,000 inhabitants, and 
Little Namaqualand, which is a part of Cape Colony. 
The Kora, or Korana, were about fifty years ago very 
numerous in the vicinity of the Vaal and Hart rivers; 
now they dwell as nomads on both sides of the Upper 
Orange River, both in Cape Colony and in the Orange 
Free State (q. v.). The Saab, or Bushmen, live scat- 
tered, partly in the northern districts of Cape Colony, 
partly in the desert Kalahary. In Cape Colony there 
were, according to the census of 1865, 81,598 Hotten- 
tots, by the side of 181,592 Europeans, and 100,556 
Kaffres, in a total population of 496,381. Little is 
known of the Hottentots’ religion further than that they 
believe in a good and an evil spirit, hold festivals on the 
occasion of the new and full moon, and look upon cer- 
tain spots as the abode of departed spirits. They have 
no regular priest, nor anything like an established wor- 
ship, although they render especial homage to a small, 
shining bug. They have magicians for whom they 
have great respect. The Bastards, or Griquas, result- 
ing from the amalgamation of Hottentots and Kurope- 
ans, appear much more susceptible of mental and intel- 
lectual culture ; they also form a distinct race, and a 
colony of 6000 of them, established at the Cat River in 
1826, has been quite successful, and numbered in 1870 
about 20,000, nearly all Christians. They are partly 
nomads, partly agriculturists. The Hottentots in Cape 
Colony and the Griquas no longer speak the Hotten- 
tot language, but a Dutch dialect, strongly mixed with 
Hottentot and Kaffre words. The Hottentot language 
is not related to any other, and is especially different 
from the large South African family of languages. 
The words are mostly monosyllabic, and usually end 
in a vowel or nasal sound. Among the consonants, 
1, f, and » are wanting. There are many diphthongs. 
Non-Africans find it impossible to imitate the guttu- 
rals which the Hottentots breathe with a hoarse voice 
from a hollow chest, as well as the four clicking sounds 
which are produced by a lashing of the tongue against 
the palate, and which in writing are represented by 
lines and points (1 = dental; != palatal; + = cere- 
bral; ||, lateral). Modern linguists enumerate four dia- 
lects: 1, that of the Nama; 2. that of the Kora; 3. that 
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of the eastern Hottentots, or Gonaquas; 4. the dead dia- 
lects of the colonial Hottentots. ‘The substantives have 
three genders, masculine, feminine, and common; and 
three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. There are 
no cases; the adjective and verb are not inflected. The 
prepositions are usually placed after the words which 
they govern, The language of the Bushmen differs 
from that of the other Hottentots. By the Dutch con- 
querors of the country of the Hottentots the poor inhab- 
itants were considered unworthy of Christianity, and 
even many members of the colonial churches discoun- 
tenanced and prevented all missionary enterprises. The 
first missionary among the Hottentots began his opera- 
tions in 1709, but he ceased them after a few weeks. In 
1737, the Moravian missionary, G. Schmidt, gained an 
attentive hearing; but when, after a few years, the fruit 
of his labors appeared, he was compelled by the colonial 
government to leave. “During the next fifty years no 
missionary was allowed to visit the Hottentots. In 1792 
the Moravians succeeded in re-establishing their mission, 
but not until the country passed into the hands of the 
English did the missionaries find the necessary protection, 
under which their station at Baviaanskloof (at present 
called Genadendal) became very flourishing. The work 
grew steadily, and (since 1818) has extended from the 
Hottentots to the Kaffres. The Moravians, eyen as 
early as 1798, were joined by the London Missionary 
Society. The missionary Von der Kemp established in 
the eastern part of the colony a mission among the Hot- 
tentots, and the latter labored among the Bushmen. 
In Little Namaqualand the mission was likewise begun 
by the London Society, and continued by the Rhenish 
Missionary Society, which, after the emancipation of 
the Hottentots, established a number of stations in the 
eastern districts. Several thousands of Griquas settled 
on the Cat River, where the station Philipton, with sev- 
eral out-stations, arose. Among the Koras missions 
haye been established (since 1834) by the Berlin Mis- 
sionary Society. More recently, a number of other mis- 
sionary societies, of almost all the churches represent- 
ed in Cape Colony, have taken part in the missions 
among the Hottentots. Beyond the limits of Cape 
Colony, the London Mission Society was the first to es- 
tablish (1805) missions in Great Namaqualand. Subse- 
quently the field was occupied by the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists and the Rhenish Missionary Society. Several sta- 
tions established by the former in the northern parts of 
the country were again abandoned (Concordiayille and 
Wesleyvale, 1845-53), but in 1869 they still had three 
districts in the south—Nisbethbath, Hoole’s Fountain, 
and Jerusalem—all of which were occupied by native 
helpers, and occasionally visited by a Wesleyan mission- 
ary from Little Namaqualand. More extensive is the 
work of the Rhenish Society, which in 1842 established 
its first out-station at Bethania, and gradually advanced 
northwards as far as the Zwachaub. Their labors, espe- 
cially at Bethania, have been very successful, and Great 
Namaqualand may now be regarded as a Christianized 
country. See Tindall (Wesleyan missionary), 7wo Lec- 
tures on Great Namaqualand and its Inhabitants ; Moo- 
die, The Record, or a Series of official Papers relative to 
the Condition and Treatment of the native Tribes in South 
Africa (Capetown, 1838 sq., 5 vols.). A Grammar of 
the Hottentot language has been prepared by Tyndall 
(Capetown, 1857), and a work on etymology by Wall- 
mann (Berlin, 1857). On the history of the missions 
among the Hottentots, see Grundemann, Missionsatlas 
(Gotha, 1867). (A.J...) 

Hottinger, Johann Heinrich, 1, a celebrated 
Swiss theologian and scholar, born at Ziirich March 10, 
1620, He studied theology and the Oriental languages at 
Ziirich, Geneya, Groningen, and Leyden. In 1642 he be- 
came professor of Church History at Ziirich, and in 1643 
added to it a professorship at the Carolinum. In 1655 
he became professor of Oriental languages at Heidel- 
berg, but in 1661 he returned to Ziirich. In 1666, af- 
ter the decease of Hoornbeck (q. y.), the University of 
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Leyden urged Hottinger to come as his successor. — He 
finally consented, by advice of the Swiss government, 
to serve that university a few years. While making 
his arrangements preparatory to his journey, he was 
drowned in the Limmat, June 5, 1667. Hottinger oc- 
cupies a distinguished place among the philologists of 
the 17th century, who labored to promote the knowl- 
edge of the Shemitic languages. He was one of the 
first to bring to public notice a number of Syriac and 
Arabic works by giving extracts from them and biogra- 
phies of their authors. He also gave a powerful impulse 
to the study of Oriental languages by establishing at 
his own expense an Arabic printing-office at Heidel- 
berg while professor in that city. The great aim of his 
writings was to establish the interpretation of Scripture 
on a more thoroughly historical and grammatical foun- 
dation; yet he rather furnished the means for such a 
system than established it himself. His works consist 
chiefly of compilations, and were valuable from the fact 
that they were from sources previously not generally 
known. He seldom gives an exegesis, but when he 
does it is based on grammatical and historical consider- 
ations rather than on dogmatical, His principal works 
are, Exercitationes Antimoriniane de Pentateucho Sama- 
rit. (1644) :—Erotemata lingue sancte (1647 ; 2d edition, 
1667) :— Grammatica Chaldeo-Syriaca (1658) :— Hist. 
orientalis de Muhammedismo, Saracenismo, Chaldaismo 
(Zur. 1650) :—Historia ecclesiast. Novi Test. (1651-67, 9 
vols.), of which Schaff (Ch. Hist. i, 21) says that it is a 
counterpart of the Magdeburg Centuries. “It is less 
original and vigorous, but more sober and moderate :”— 
Jus Hebreorum (1655):—Smegma orientale oppositum 
sordibus barbarismi (1657) :—Bibliotheca orientalis (Hei- 
delb. 1658) :—Thesaurus philol. (Zur. 1649) :—Wegwei- 
ser, dadurch man versichert werden mag, wo heut zu 
Tage der wahre katholische Glaube zu finden sei (1647-49, 
3 vols.) :—Cursus theologicus (1660).—Pierer, Universal 
Lexikon, 8. v.; Kitto, Babl. Cyclop. ii, 3831; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biogr. Générale, xxv, 236 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
vi, 287 sq.; Hirzel, J. H. Hottinger der Orientalist d. 17 
Jahrhunderts ; Bayle, Hist, Dict. ii, 525 sq:; Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vii, 63. 

Hottinger, Johann Heinrich, 2, a Swiss Protes- 
tant theologian, grandson of the preceding, was born at 
Ziirich Dee. 5, 1681. He studied theology at the uni- 
versities of Ziirich, Geneva, and Amsterdam, and in 1704 
was appointed professor of philosophy at Marburg. In 
1705 he became professor of Hebrew antiquities, and 
in 1710 professor of theology. To strictly Calvinistie 
views he added most of Coeceius’s principles, and from 
this mixture resulted a system of his own, which he 
set forth in a treatise on dogmatics, entitled Typus Doc- 
trine Christiane (Franef. ad Main, 1714, 8yo). This 
work created great excitement; the author was ac- 
cused of inculcating mystical doctrines, and was obliged 
to resign his position in 1717. Hottinger retired to 
Frankenthal, where he became pastor of the Reformed 
Church. In 1721 he was appointed professor of theol- 
ogy at Heidelberg, where he died April 7,1750. The 
most important of his later writings are Disquisitio de 
Revelationibus extraordinariis in genere et de quibusdam 
hodiernis vulgo dictis inspiratis in specie (1717, 8vo), 
in which he treats of the prophets of the Cevennes, who 
were just then attracting great attention in Germany. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 239; Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschrift f. wissenschafil. Theol. 1868, p.31. (J. N.P.) 

Hottinger, Johann Jakob, 1, son of Johann 
Heinrich, No. 1, was born at Ziirich Dec. 1,1652. He 
studied theology at Ziirich and Basle, and became, in 
1680, pastor of Stallikon, near Ziirich. In 1686 he was 
appointed dean of the cathedral of Ziirich, and in 1698 
professor of theology in the university of that place. 
He died Dec. 18,1735. Hottinger labored earnestly to 
establish a union of the Protestant churches, and with 
that view published his Diss, irenica de veritatis et char- 
ttatis in ecclesie Protestantium connubio (1721). He was 
an ardent opponent of the Roman Church, and wrote 
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against it hi 
rum ab ecclesia Romana secessione (1719). His princi- 
pal other works are, Helvetische Kirchengeschichte (1698- 
1729, 4 vols. 4to) :—Ueber d. Zustand der Seele nach dem 
Tode (1715):—Die christliche Lehre v.d. heilsamen Gnade 
Gottes (1716) :—Historia formule consensus (1723) :— 
Faia doctrine de predestinutione et gratia Dei (1727), 
ete.—Pierer, Universul-Lexikon, 8. v.; Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. vi, 290 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér, xxv, 238 
sq-; Walch, Biblioth. Theolog. (see Index); Fuhrmann, 
Handwérterbuch d. Kirchengesch. ii, 354; Gass, Dogmen- 
geschichte, iii, 78 sq. 

Hottinger, Johann Jakob, 2, nephew of a 
grandson of the foregoing, and also a distinguished the- 
ologian, was born at Ziirich May 18,1783. He was ap- 
pointed professor of history at the university of his na- 
tive place in 1844, and died there May 18, 1859. His 
principal works are Gesch.d. Schweizer. Kirchentrennung 
(Ziir, 1824-27, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Huldreich Zwingli u.s. Zeit 
(ibid. 1841, 8vo). He also edited, in connection with 
Vogeli, Bullinger’s Reformationsgesch. (vol. i-iii, Frauenf. 
1840,8vo). See Pierer, Univ. Lexikon, viii, 358; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 239; Brockhaus, Conv. Lex. 
viii, 108. 

Houames is the name of a Mohammedan sect of 
roving licentious Arabians, who dwell in tents, as is the 
custom of the Arabians. “They have a particular law, 
by which they are commanded to perform their cere- 
monies and prayers under a pavilion, without any light, 
after which they lie with the first woman they can 
meet.” Some followers of this sect are living concealed 
at Alexandria and other places. They are not tolerated 
by their fellow-countrymen, and are burnt alive if dis- 
covered. The name given them signifies in Arabic 


wicked, lascivious, or abominable persons. See Brough- | 


ton, Biblioth. Hist. Sac. i,495. (J. H. W.) 


Houbigant, Cuarves Frangors, a French priest 
of the Oratory, and an eminent Biblical scholar, was 
born at Paris in 1686. He joined his order in 1704, and 
soon became distinguished for his great attainments. 
He lectured successively on belles-lettres at Jeuilly, on 
rhetoric at Marseilles, and on philosophy at Soissons, 
and was called to Paris in 1722 to conduct the confer- 
ences of St.Magloire. His devotion to the duties re- 
quired by these new offices produced a serious illness, 
which terminated in total deafness. Being thus inca- 
pacitated for public duty, he devoted all his time to 
study, applying himself especially to the Oriental lan- 
guages. Towards the close of his long career, his intel- 
lectual faculties became impaired in consequence of a 
fall. He died at Paris October 31,1783. In 1772 he 
founded a school for girls. at Avilly, where he had a 
country residence, and at his death he left an annual in- 
come of 175 francs to that institution. His principal 
amusement was to set in type and print his works him- 
self, and for that purpose he established a printing- 
room in his country house. He wrote Racines de la 
Langue Heébraique (Paris, 1782, 8vo) in verse, in imita- 
tion of the Racines-Grecques of Rort-Royal. In the 
preface Houbigant defends Masclef’s system, and at- 
tempts to prove the uselessness and danger of vowel 
points in the study of Hebrew :—Prolegomena in Scrip- 
duram Sacram (Paris, 1746,4to). In this work he follows 
Cappel, seeking to prove that the original text of the 
O. T. has undergone alterations which, without touch- 
ing on points of dogma or of morals, tend to obscure the 
sense; and he gives rules by which these faults, due most- 
ly to the carelessness of copyists, may be discovered and 
corrected :—Conférences de Metz. In this work, pub- 
lished without name of place or date, he gives a popular 
exposé of the principles of criticism developed in the 
preceding work :—Psalmi Hebraici mendis quam pluri- 
mis expurgati (Leyden, 1748, 16mo), the text corrected 
according to the principles laid down by the author in 
his Prolegomena:—Biblia Hebraica cum notés criticis et 
versione Latina ad notas criticas facta ; accedunt libri 
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Greci qui deutero-canonici vocantur, in tres classes dis~ 
tributi (Paris, 1753 and 1754, 4 vols. fol.). This work, 
which cost its author twenty years’ labor, was published 
by the Congregation of the Oratory at an expense of 
40,000 francs. It is very carefully executed, and is 
printed in two columns, one containing the text and the 
other the translation. The text, printed without vowel 
points, is but a reprint of Van der Hooght’s edition of 
1705. The corrections proposed by Houbigant (who 
makes no account of the Keri and Kethib of the Maso- 
rites), are placed either in the margin or in the form of 
tables at the end of each volume. The corrections of 
the Pentateuch are taken from the Samaritan Codex, to 
which Houbigant, as well as Morin, attached undue im- 
portance; others are taken from various MSS. belong- 
ing te the Congregation of the Oratory, or to the Impe- 
rial Library of Paris, but are not fully indicated by him ; 
a large number, finally, are merely conjectural, and de- 
rived from the application of his principles of criticism 
contained in the Proleyomena. These corrections have 
not received the approbation of competent judges. Hou- 
bigant appears not to have had a very clear idea of the 
relative value of his authorities, and he has been ac- 
cused of want of thoroughness in his knowledge of He- 
brew, as well as of arbitrariness in his corrections. The 
Latin translation was published separately, under the 
title Veteris Testamenti versio nova (Paris, 1753, 5 vols. 
8vo) ; the critical notes and Prolegomena have also been 
printed separately, under the title Note Critic in uni- 
versos Veteris Testumenti libros, cum Hebraice tum Grece 
scriptos, cum integris Prolegomenis, ad exemplar Parisi- 
ense denuo recense (Francf. ad Main, 1777, 2 vols. 4to). 
Houbigant translated bishop Sherlock’s Sermons and 
Leslie’s Method with the Deist into French. He left a 
large number of MSS. which were never published. See 
Cadry, Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages du P. Houbigant 
(in the Magasin Encyclopédique, May, 1806); G. Miz 
Meyer, Gesch. d. Schrifierkldr. iv, 154-156, 264-270, 465, 
466; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 241 sq.; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. ii, 158; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. 8. 
d. Ref. vii, 168; viii, 50. 

Houdayer, Juiten, a French theologian, was born 
at Noyen in 1562. In 1595 he was appointed rector of 
the Sorbonne, and later filled several positions of dis- 
tinction in the Roman Catholic Church of France. He 
died Nov. 28, 1619. His only theological work is Du 
Devoir des Curés (Le Mans, 1612, 12mo).—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxv, 247. 

Houdry, Vincent, a French Jesuit preacher and 
religious writer, was born at Tours January 22, 1631. 
He entered the order in 1644, preached some thirty 
years, and then devoted his time-to writing only. He 
died March 29, 1729. His principal works are Sermons 
sur tous les sujets de la Morale Chrétienne (Paris, 1696, 
etc., 20 vols. 12mo) :—Traité de la maniére @imiter les 
bons prédicateurs (Par. 1702, 12mo); and most especially 
Bibliotheque des Prédicateurs : contenant les principaux 
sujets de la morale Chrét. (Par. 1712, ete., 23 vols. 4to).— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, Xxv, 258; Chandon and 
Delandine, Nouv. Dict. Hist. xvi, 313. 

Houel, Nicowas, a French philanthropist of the 16th 
century. He founded at Paris the A/aison de la Char- 
it Chrétienne in 1578. Two years later he published 
his Avertissement et déclaration de U Institution de le 
Charité Chrétienne (Par. 1580, 8vo).—Hoefer, Nouv. Brog. 
Générale, xxv, 258 sq. 

Hough ("72, akker’, Piel of “Ip, to extirpate), a 
method employed by the ancient Israelites to render 
useless the captured horses of an enemy (Josh. xi, 65 
comp. Gen. xlix, 6), as they were not allowed or able to 
use that animal (so also 2 Sam. viii, 4; 1 Chron. xviii, 
4). It consisted in hamstringing, i.e. severing “ the ten- 
don Achilles” of the hinder legs (Sept. VEVOOKOTFELY 5 
compare ’akar; Syt- the same, Barhebr. p. 220). The 
practice is still common in Arab warfare (Rosenmiiller, 
Institut. juris Moham. circa bellum, § 17). See Horse. 
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Hough, John, D.D., 1, a distinguished English di- 
vine, born in Middlesex in 1651, and educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, of which he was elected president 
in 1687, in spite of the mandamus of king James II, who 
endeavored to procure the election to the headship of the 
college first of Anthony Farmer, and then of Dr. Samuel 
Parker (q. v.), bishop of Oxford, both Roman Catholics 
in belief, and neither of them fellows of the college, as 
the statute required. Lord-commissioners having been 
sent to enforce the royal mandates on the students, 
Hough, together with twenty-six out of the twenty- 
eight fellows of the college, courageously protested 
against their arbitrary proceedings, and refused to de- 
liver the keys of the college. Finally, in Oct. 1687, Dr. 
Parker was by main force installed in Hough’s place. 
“The nation, as well as the university, looked on all 
this proceeding with ajust indignation, It was thought 
an open piece of robbery and burglary, when men au- 
thorized by no legal commission came forcibly and turn- 
ed men out of their possession and freeholds” (bishop 
Burnet). “The protest of Hough was everywhere ap- 
plauded; the forcing of his door was everywhere men- 
tioned with abhorrence.” Less than a year after, James 
II, under the pressure of political events, thought it pru- 
dent, however, to retrace his steps, and to conciliate 
Hough and his adherents. The former was restored to 
his position as president. After the Revolution, Hough 
became successively bishop of Oxford in 1690; of Lich- 
field and Coventry in 1699; and finally, after refusing 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, bishop of Worcester in 
1717. He died in 1748. Hough wrote Sermons and 
Charges, published with a Memoir of his Life, by Wil- 
liam Russell, B.D. etc. (Oxf. 1821); and other occasional 
sermons.—Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 1554; 
Macaulay, History of Ingland, vol. ii; Allibone, Diction- 
ary of Authors, i,897; McMasters, Biog. Ind. to Hume's 
History of England, p. 363 sq.; Stoughton (John), Ze- 
cles, Hist. of England (Lond. 1870), ii, 183 sq. 

Hough, John, D.D., 2, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Stamford, Conn., August 17, 1783. He 
" graduated at Yale in 1802, then studied divinity, and 
was sent in 1806 as missionary to Vermont, where he 
was ordained pastor at Vergennes in 1807, This pas- 
torate he resigned in 1812, and became professor of lan- 
guages in Middlebury College, Vt. Here he remained 
twenty-seven years, occupying several chairs in turn. 
He left in 1839, and was some time in the service of the 
Colonization Society. In 1841 he was installed pastor 
at Windham, Ohio. He obtained a dismission in 1850, 
on account of failing eyesight, which finally became 
blindness. He died at Fort Wayne, Indiana, July 17, 
1861. Hough was eminently successful and popular as 
an instructor. He published three sermons, preached at 
ordinations (1810, 1823, 1826), and was one of the editors 
of “The Adviser, or Vermont Evangelical Magazine.” — 
Congreg. Quart. iii, 378; Wilson, Presbyt, Historical Al- 
manac, 1862, p. 186. 

Houghtaling, J. B., a Methodist Episcopal. minis- 
ter, was born in Northeast, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Oct. 9, 
1797; studied law for five years, from 1818; was con- 
verted about 1817, and entered the itinerant ministry 
in 1828. He was appointed agent of the Troy Confer- 
ence Academy in 1835, and, on account of poor health, 
took a supernumerary relation in 1847, which he retain- 
ed until his death in 1856 or 7. He was a very useful 
preacher and an excellent pastor. His business abilities 
were fine, and he was for many years secretary of the 
Troy Conference, and twice assistant secretary of the 
General Conference. — Minutes of Conferences, vi, 853. 
(GL. 1.) 

Hour (Chald. 93, shaah’, a moment, prop. a look, 
i, q. “the wink of an eye” [ Germ. Augenblick]; Greek 
wea), a term first found in Dan. iii, 6; iv, 19, 83; v, 5; 
and occurring several times in the Apocrypha (Judith 
xix, 8; 2 Esd. ix, 44). It seems to be a vague expres- 
sion for a short period, and the frequent phrase ‘in the 
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same hour” means “immediately :” hence we find nywa 
substituted in the Targum for 2373, “in a moment” 
(Numb. xvi, 21, etc.). The corresponding Gr, term is 
frequently used in the same way by the N.-T. writers 
(Matt. viii, 13; Luke xii, 39, etc.). The word hour is 
sometimes used in Scripture to denote some determinate 
season, as “mine hour is not yet come,” “this is your 
hour, and the power of darkness,” “ the hour is coming,” 
ete. It occurs in the Sept. as a rendering for various 
words meaning time, just as it does in Greek writers 
long before it acquired the specific meaning of our word 
“hour.” Saah is still used in Arabic both for an hour 
and a moment, 

The ancient Hebrews were probably unacquainted 
with the division of the natural day into twenty-four 
parts. The general distinctions of “morning, evening, 
and noonday” (Psa. lv, 17; comp. Gen. xv, 12; xviii, 1; 
xix, 1, 15, 23) were sufficient for them at first, as they 
were for the early Greeks (Homer, J/. xxi, 3, 111); af- 
terwards the Greeks adopted five marked periods of the 
day (Jul. Pollux, Onom. i, 68; Dio Chrysost. Orat. in De 
Glor.), and the Hebrews parcelled out the period be- 
tween sunrise and sunset into a series of minute divi- 
sions distinguished by the sun’s course, as is still done 
by the Arabs, who have stated forms of prayers for each 
period (Lane’s Mod. Eg. vol. i, ch. iii). See Day. 

The early Jews appear to haye divided the day into 
four parts (Neh. ix, 3), and even in the N. T. we find a 
trace of this division in Matt. xx, 1-5. There is, how- 
ever, no proof of the assertion sometimes made, that Woa 
in the Gospels may occasionally mean a space of three 
hours. It has been thought by some interpreters (see 
Wolfii Cure in N. T, ad John xix, 14) that the evangel- 
ist John always computes the hours of the day after the 
Roman reckoning, i. e. from midnight to midnight (see 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii, 79; Aul. Gell. Noct. Ait. iii, 2); but 
this is without support from Hebrew analogy, and obliges 
the gratuitous supposition of a reckoning also from mid- 
day (against John xi, 9), 

The Greeks adopted the division of the day into 
twelve hours from the Babylonians (Herodotus, ii, 109; 
comp. Rawlinson, Herod. ii, 334). At what period the 
Jews became first acquainted with this way of reckon- 
ing time is unknown, but it is generally supposed that 
they, too, learned it from the Babylonians during the 
Captivity (Wihner, Ant. Hebr. § v, i, 8,9). They may 
have had some such division at a much earlier period, 
as has been inferred from the fact that Ahaz erected 
a sun-dial in Jerusalem, the use of which had probably 
been learned from Babylon. There is, however, the 
greatest uncertainty as to the meaning of the word 
mibsa (A. V. “degrees,” Isa. xxxvili, 8). See Drat. 
It is strange that the Jews were not acquainted with 
this method of reckoning even earlier, for, although a 
purely conventional one, it is naturally suggested by the 
monthsin a year. Sir G. Wilkinson thinks that’it arose 
from a less obyious cause (Rawlinson, /erod. ii, 334). 
In whatever way it originated, it was known to the 
Egyptians at a very early period. They had twelve 
hours of the day and of the night (called Naw=hour), 
each of which had its own genius, drawn with a star on 
its head. The word is said by Lepsius to be found as 
far back as the fifth dynasty (Rawlinson, Herod. ii, 135). 
The night was divided into twelve equal portions or 
hours, in precisely the same manner as the day. The 
most ancient division, however, was into three watches 
(Ant, lxili, 6; xe, 4)—the first, or beginning of the 
watches, as it is called (Lam. ii. 19); the middle watch 
(Judg. vii, 19); and the morning watch (Exod. xiv, 24). 
See Warcn. When Judea became a province of Rome, 
the Roman distribution of the night into four watches 
was introduced; to which division frequent allusions 
occur in the New Testament (Luke xii, 38; Matt. xiv, 
253 xili, 35), as well as to that of hours (Matt. xxv, 13; 
xxvi, 40; Mark xiv, 37; Luke xvii, 59; Acts xxiii, 23; 
Rev, lil, 3).' See CocK-cROWING. 
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ere are two kinds of hours, viz. (1.) the astronom- 


ical or equinoctial hour, i, e. the twenty-fourth part ofa 
civil day, which, although “known to astronomers, was 


not used in the affairs of common life till towards the 
end of the 4th century of the Christian wra” (Smith, 
Dict. of Classical Antig. s. v. Hora); and (2.) the natu- 
ral hour (such the Rabbis called 1172733, katpucai, Or 
temporales), i. e. the twelfth part of the natural day, or 
of the time between sunrise and sunset. ‘These are the 
hours meant in the New Test., Josephus, and the Rabbis 
(John xi, 9; Acts v, 73 xix, 31; Josephus, A nt, xiv, 4, 
3), and it must be remembered that they perpetually 
vary in length, so as to be very different at different 
times of the year. Besides this, an hour of the day 
would always mean a different length of time from an 
hour of the night, except at the equinox. From the 
consequent uncertainty of the term there arose the pro- 
yerbial expression “not all hours are equal” (R. Joshua 
ap. Carpzoy, App. Crit. p. 345). At the equinoxes the 
third hour would correspond to nine o'clock; the sixth 
would always be at noon. To find the exact time meant 
at other seasons of the year, we must know when the 
sun rises in Palestine, and reduce the hours to our reck- 
oning accordingly (Jahn, Biblic. A reh. § 101). In an- 
cient times the only way of reckoning the progress of 
the day was by the length of the shadow—a mode of 
reckoning which was both contingent on the sunshine, 
and served only for the guidance of individuals. See 
Suapow. By what means the Jews calculated the 
length of their hours—whether by dialling, by the clep- 
sydra or water-clock, or by some horological contrivance, 
like what was used anciently in Persia (Josephus, Ant. 
xi, 6), and by the Romans (Martial, viii, Kpig. 67; Juv. 
Sat. x, 214), and which is still used in India (A siat. Re- 
searches, v, 88), a servant notifying the intervals—it is 
now impossible to discover (see Buttinghausen, Speci- 
men horarum Heb. et Arab. Tr. ad Rh. 1758). Mention 
is also made of a curious invention called now WA, 
by which a figure was constructed so as to drop a stone 
jnto.a brazen basin every hour, the sound of which was 
heard for a great distance, and announced the time 
(Otho, Lex. Rab. s. v. Hora). 

For the purposes of prayer, the old division of the day 
into four portions was continued in the Temple service, 
as we see from Acts ii, 15; ili, 1; x, 9. The stated pe- 
riods of prayer were the third, sixth, and ninth hours 
of the day (Psa. xlv, 17; Josephus, Ant. iv, 4,3). The 
Jews supposed that the third hour had been consecrated 
by Abraham, the sixth by Isaac, and the ninth by Ja- 
cob (Kimchi; Schottgen, Hor. Hebr. ad Acts iii, 1). It 
is probable that the canonical hours observed by the 
Romanists (of which there are eight in the twenty-four) 
are derived from these Temple hours (Goodwin, Moses 
and Aaron, iii, 9). See Hours, CANONICAL. 

The Rabbis pretend that the hours were divided into 
1080 p{p>n (minutes), and 56,848 D734" (seconds), 
which numbers were chosen because they are so easily 
divisible (Gem. Hier. Berachoth, 2,4; in Reland, Ant. 
Hebr. iv, 1, § 19). See Tre. 

Hour-glass Stand, a frame of iron for the hour- 
glass, often placed near the pulpit 
after the Reformation in England. 
They were almost universally in- 
troduced in churches during the 
16th century, and continued in 
use until about fifty years ago, to 

regulate the length of sermons. 
Some of them are yet to be seen, 
as at Wolvercot and Beckley, in 
Oxfordshire, and Leigh Church, 
in Kent. One was recently set 
. iine up in the Savoy Chapel.—Parker, 
our-glass Stand at Glossary of Architecture, p. 127 ; 
Leigh Church, Kent. wajcott, Sac. Archeol. BIT, 
Houris, a designation by Europeans of those imag- 


inary beings whose company 1n paradise, according to 
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the Mohammedans’ belief, is to form the principal fo- 
licity of the believers. ‘The name, derived from hir al 
oyiin, signifies black-eyed. They are represented in the 
Koran as most beautiful virgins, not created of clay, like 
mortal women, but of pure musk, and endowed with im- 


mortal youth, and immunity from all disease. See the 
Koran, chap. lv, lvi (Sale’s translation); and the Prel. 
Disc. s 4; Brande and Cox, Dict, ef Science, Liter. and 
Art, ii, 153, 

Hours, Canonicat, signifies, in ecclesiastical usage, 
the daily round of prayers and praise in some churches, 
both ancient and modern. The ancient order of these 
“hours” is as follows : 

1. Nocturns or Matins, a service performed before day- 
break (properly a night service), called vigils by the 
Council of Carthage (398), but afterwards the first hour 
after dawn; mentioned by Cyprian as midnight and 
matins, and by Athanasius as nocturns and midnight 
(Psa. exix, 62-147; Acts xvi, 25). Cassian and Isidore 
say this season was first observed in the 5th century, in 
the monastery of Bethlehem, in memory of the nativity. 

2. Lauds, a service performed at daybreak, following 
the matin shortly, if not actually joined on to it, men- 
tioned by Basil and the Apostolical Constitutions. 

3. Prime, a service performed at about six o'clock 
A.M., “the first hour,” mentioned by Athanasius (Psa. 
xcii, 2; v, 3; lix, 16). 

4. Tierce or Terce, a service performed at 9 A.M., 
“the third hour;” mentioned by Tertullian with Sexts 
and Nones (see below), as commemorating the time 
when the disciples were assembled at Pentecost (Acts 
ii, 15). 

5. Seat, a service performed at noonday, “the sixth 
hour,” commemorating Peter’s praying (Acts x, 19). 

6. Nones, a service performed at 3 P.M., “the ninth 
hour,” commemorating the time when Peter and John 
went up to the Temple (Acts iii, 1). 

7. Vespers, a service performed in the early evening ; 
mentioned by Basil, Ambrose, and Jerome, and by the 
Apostolical Constitutions (which we cite below), to com- 
memorate the time when Christ instituted the Eucha- 
rist, showing it was the eyentide of the world. “This 
hour is called from evening, according to St. Augustine, 
or the evening star, says St. Isidore.” It was also known 
as the office and the hour of lights, as, until the 8th or 
9th century, was usual in the East and at Milan; also 
when the lamps were lighted (Zech. xiv, 7). ‘The Ko- 
man custom of saying Vesper after Nones then came 
into use in the West” (Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p. 316). 

8. Compline, the last evening or “ bedtime service” 
(Psa. cxxxii, 3); first separated from Vespers by Bene- 
dict. 

The office of Lauds was, however, very rarely separ- 
ated from that of Matins, and these eight hours of pray- 
er were therefore practically only seven, founded on Da- 
vid’s habit (Psa. lv, 17; exix, 62). 

The Apostolical Constitutions (viii, 34) mention the 
hours as follows: “Ye shall make prayer in the morn- 
ing, giving thanks, because the Lord hath enlightened 
you, removing the night, and bringing the day; at the 
third hour, because the Lord then received sentence 
from Pilate; at the sixth, because he was crucified ; at 
the ninth, because all things were shaken when the Lord 
was crucified, trembling at the audacity of the impious 
Jews, not enduring that the Lord should be insulted; at 
evening giving thanks, because he hath given the night 
for rest from labor; at cock-crowing, because that hour 
gives glad tidings that the day is dawning in which to 
work the works of light.” Cassian likewise mentions 
the observation of Tierce, Sext, and Nones in monaster- 
ies. ‘Tertullian and Pliny speak of Christian services 
before daylight. Jerome names Tierce, Sext, Nones, 
Vespers, and Lauds; also Augustine—for the two latter 
hours, however, substituting “ Early Vigil.” Archdea- 
con Freeman, of the Church of England, gives (Princi- 
ples of Div. Serv. i, 219 sq.) the following explanation, 
viz. that these offices, “though neither of apostolic nor 
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early post-apostolic date as Church services, had, never- 
theless, probably existed in a rudimentary form, as pri- 
vate or household devotions, from a very early period, 
and had been received into the number of recognised 
public formularies previous to the reorganization of the 
Western ritual after the Eastern model.” “ Various rea- 
sons have been assigned for a deeper meaning in the 
hours; one is, that they are the thanksgiving for the 
completion of creation on the seventh day. Another 
theory beautifully connects them with the acts of our 
Lord in his passion: Evensong with his institution of 
the Eucharist, and washing the disciples’ feet, and the 
going out to Gethsemane ; Compline with his agony and 
bloody sweat; Matins with his appearance before Caia- 
phas; Prime and Tierce with that in the presence of 
Pilate; Tierce also with h's scourging, crown of thorns, 
and presentation to the people; Sext with his bearing 
the cross, the seven words, and crucifixion; Nones with 
his dismission of his Spirit, descent into hell, and rout of 
the devil; Vespers with his deposition from the cross 
and entombment; Compline with the setting of the 
watch; Matins with his resurrection” (Walcott, Sacred 
Archeol. p.317). Of the origin of these “ hours,” Bing- 
ham (Antiquities of the Christ. Church, bk. xiii, ch. 1x, 
p-661 sq.) says that “ they who have made the most ex- 
act inquiries can find no footsteps of them in the first 
three ages, but conclude that they came first into the 
Church with the monastic life” (compare also Pearson, 
Prelect, in Act. Apost. num. 3,4). It is observable fur- 
ther, that most of the writers of the fourth age, who 
speak of six or seven hours of prayer, speak of the ob- 
servances of the monks only, and not of the whole body 
of the Church. Thus Jerome, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Cassian, Cassiodorus, and most other writers of the early 
Christian Church, speak but of three hours of prayers ; 
thus, also, even Chrysostom himself, who, however, when 
“speaking of the monks and their institutions (Homil. 
14in 1 Tim. p. 1599), gives about the same number of 
canonical hours as others do.” Yet it is very likely 
even that in some Eastern churches these hours of pray- 
ers might have been practised in the 4th century, and 
quite certain that the different churches observing the 
hours varied greatly both as to the number of the hours 
and the service in their first original, “At the time of 
the Reformation, the canonical hours were reduced in 
the Lutheran Church to two, morning and evening; the 
Reformed Church never observed them” (Brande and 
Cox, Dict. of Science, Literat. and Art, ii, 152). In the 
Church of England these services were, at the time of 
the English Reformation, used as distinct offices only 
by stricter religious persons and the clergy. At the 
revision of the liturgy of that Church under Edward 
VI, it was decided to have “only two solemn services 
of public worship in the day, viz. W/atins, composed of 
matins, lauds, and prime; and Hvensong, consisting of 
vespers and compline.” In the Greek Church, Neale 
(Essays on Liturgiology and Church Hist., Essay i, p. 6 
sq.) says, “There are eight canonical hours; prayers are 
actually, for the most part, said three times daily—mat- 
ins, lauds, and prime, by aggregation early in the morn- 
ing; tierce, sexts, and the liturgy (communion) later; 
nones, vespers, and compline, by aggregation in the 
evening.” So, also, is it in the West. “ Except in mo- 
nastic bodies,” says the same writer (p. 46 sq.), “the 
breviary as a church office is scarcely ever used as a 
whole. You may go, we do not say from church to 
church, but from cathedral to cathedral of Central Eu- 
rope, and never hear matins save at high festivals. In 
Spain and Portugal it is somewhat more frequent, but 
there, as everywhere, it is a clerical devotion exclusive- 
ly .... Then the lesser hours are not often publicly 
said except in cathedrals, and then principally by ag- 
gregation, and in connection with mass. .... In no 
national Church under the sun are so many matin ser- 
vices said as in our own.” It may not be out of place 
here to add that seven hours formed the basis of the 
“Primers” (q. v.). “English editions of these, set forth 


by authority in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edw 


and of queen Elizabeth, show that the English ‘reform- xa 
ers did not wish to discourage the observance of the an- 
As late as 1627, by command of - 


cient hours of prayer. 
Charles I, bishop Cosin published a ‘Collection of Pri- 
vate Devotions in the practice of the ancient Church, 
called the Hours of Prayer, as they were after this man- 
ner published by authority of queen Elizabeth, 1560,’ 
ete.” See, besides the authorities already referred to, 
Procter, Prayer Book, chap. i; Blunt (the Rey. J. H.), 
Dict. of Doctrinal and Hist. Theol. (Lond. 1870), i, 315; 
Siegel, Christl.-Kirchl. A lterthiimer, i, 270 sq.; iv, 65 sq. 
Compare CanonicaL; Breyiary. (J. H. W.) 

Hours of our Lady, the title of a devotion insti- 
tuted by pope Urban II at the Council of Clermont in 
1095.—Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p.318. 

House (3, ba’yith, which is used with much lat- 
itude, and in the “construct” form M"3, beyth, Angli- 
cized “ Beth,” [ q. v. ] enters into the composition of many 
proper names; Gr. oikoc, or some derivative of it), a 
dwelling in general, whether literally, as house, tent, 
palace, citadel, tomb, derivatively as tabernacle, temple, 
heayen, or metaphorically as family. See PALACE, 

I. History and Sources of Comparison—Although, in 
Oriental language, every tent (see Gesen. Tes. p.382) may 
be regarded as a house (Harmer, Obs. i, 194), yet the dis- 
tinction between the permanent dwelling-house and the 
tent must have taken rise from the moment of the divis- 
ion of mankind into dwellers in tents and builders of 
cities, 7. e. of permanent habitations (Gen. iv, 17, 20; Isa. 
xxxviii, 12). The agricultural and pastoral forms of life 
are described in Scripture as of equally ancient origin. 
Cain was a husbandman, and Abel a keeper of sheep. 
The former is a settled, the latter an unsettled mode of 
life. Hence we find that Cain, when the murder of his 
brother constrained him to wander abroad, built a town 
in the land where he settled. At the same time, doubt- 
less, those who followed the same mode of life as Abel, 
dwelt in tents, capable of being taken from one place to 
another, when the want of fresh pastures constrained 
those removals which are so frequent among people of 
pastoral habits. We are not required to suppose that 
Cain’s town was more than a collection of huts. See 
Ciry. Our information respecting the abodes of men in 
the ages before the Deluge is, however, too scanty to af- 
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ford much ground for notice. The enterprise at Babel, 
to say nothing of Egypt, shows that the constructive arts 
had made considerable progress during that obscure but 
interesting period; for we are bound in reason to con- 
clude that the arts possessed-by man in the ages imme- 
diately following the Deluge existed before that great 
catastrophe. See ANTEDILUVIANS. 

The observations offered under ARCHITECTURE will 
preclude the expectation of finding among this Eastern 
people that accomplished style of building which Vitru- 
vius requires, or that refined taste by which the Greeks 
and Romans excited the admiration of foreign nations. 
The tents in which the Arabs now dwell are in all prob- 
ability the same as those in which the Hebrew patriarchs 
spent their lives. It is not ikely that what the Hebrews 
observed in Egypt, during their long sojourn in that coun- 
try, had in this respect any direct influence upon their 
own subsequent practice in Palestine. See Tent. Ney- 
ertheless, the information which may be derived from the 
figures of houses and parts of houses in the Egyptian 


tombs is not to be overlooked or slighted. We have in 
them the only representations of ancient houses in that 
part of the world which now exist; and however differ- 
ent may have been the state architecture of Egypt and 
Palestine, we have every reason to conclude that there 
was considerable resemblance in the private dwellings 
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Model of an ancient Egyptian Ancient Assyrian House 


three-storied House, in calca- 
reous stone. (In the British 
Museum.) 


(Kouyounjik). 


of these neighboring countries. The few representations 
of buildings on the Assyrian monuments may likewise 
be of some assistance in completing our ideas of Hebrew 
dwellings. The Hebrews did not become dwellers in 
cities till the sojourn in Egypt and after the conquest of 
Canaan (Gen. xlvii, 3; Exod. xii,7; Heb. xi, 9), while 
the Canaanites, as well as the Assyrians, were from an 
earlier period builders and inhabitants of cities, and it 


was into the houses and cities built by the former that. 


the Hebrews entered totake possession after the conquest 
(Gen. x, 11,19; xix, 1; xxiii, 10; xxxiv, 20; Numb. xi, 
27; Deut. vi, 10,11). The private dwellings of the As- 
syrians and Babylonians have altogether perished, but 
the solid material of the houses of Syria, east of the Jor- 


dan, may perhaps have preserved entire specimens of the | 


ancient dwellings, even of the original inhabitants of that 
region (Porter, Damascus, ii, 195, 196; C.C. Graham in 
“ Camb. Essays,” 1859, p. 160, ete.; comp. Buckingham, 
Arab Tribes, p. 171, 172). 

Il. Materials and general Character.—There is no rea- 
son to suppose that many houses in Palestine were con- 
structed with wood. A great part of that country was 
always very poor in timber, and some parts of it had 
scarcely any wood at all. But of stone there was no 
want, and it was consequently much used in the building 
of houses. The law of Moses respecting leprosy in houses 
(Ley. xiv, 33-40) seems to prove this, as the characteris- 
tics there enumerated could only occur in the case of 
stone walls. Still, when the Hebrews intended to build 
a house in the most splendid style and in accordance 
with the taste of the age,as much wood as possible was 
used. Houses in the East were frequently built of burnt 
or merely dried clay bricks, which were not very durable 
(Job iv, 19; Matt. vii,26). Such were very liable to the 
attacks of burglars (Job xxiv, 16; Matt. vi, 19; xxiv, 16. 
See Hackett’s [Ulust. of Script. p. 94). The better class 
of houses were built of stone, the palaces of squared stone 
(1 Kings vii, 9; Isa. ix, 10), and some were of marble 
(1 Chron, xxix, 2). Lime or gypsum (probably with 
ashes or chopped straw) was used for mortar (Isa. XXxiil, 
12; Jer. xliii, 9); perhaps also asphaltum (Gen. xi, 3). 
A plastering or whitewashing is often mentioned (Ley. 
xiv, 41, 42; Ezek. xiii, 10; Matt. xxiii, 27); a wash of 
colored lime was chosen for palaces (Jer. xxii, 14). The 
beams consisted chiefly of the wood of the sycamore, 
from its extreme durability (Isa. ix, 10); the acacia and 
the palm were employed for columns and transverse 
beams, and the cypress for flooring-planks (1 Kings vi, 
15; 2 Chron. iii, 5). The fir, the olive-tree, and cedars 
were greatly esteemed (1 Kings vii, 2; Jer. xxii, 14) ; but 
the most precious of all was the almug-tree : this wood 
seems to have been brought through Arabia from India 
(1 Kings x,11,12). Wood was used in the construction 
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of doors and gates, of the folds and lattices of windows, 
of the flat roofs, and of the wainscoting with which the 
walls were ornamented. Beams were inlaid in the walls, 
to which the wainscoting was fastened by nails to ren- 
der it more secure (Ezra vi,4). Houses finished in this 
manner were called ceiled houses and ceiled chambers 
(Jer, xxii, 14; Hag.i,4). The lower part of the walls 
was adorned with rich hangings of velvet or damask 
dyed of the liveliest colors, suspended on hooks, and taken 
down at pleasure (Esth. i, 6). The upper part of the 
walls was adorned with figures in stucco, with gold, silver, 
gems, and ivory; hence the expressions “ivory houses,” 
“ ivory palaces,” and “ chambers ornamented with ivory” | 
(1 Kings xxii, 39; 2 Chron. iii,6; Psa. xlv,8; Amos, iii, 
15). Metals were also employed to some extent, as lead, 
iron, and copper are mentioned among building materi- 
als; but especially gold and silver for various kinds of 
solid, plated, and inlaid work (Exod. xxxvi, 34,38). The 


| ceiling, generally of wainscot, was painted with great art. 
In the days of Jeremiah these chambers were ceiled with 


costly and fragrant wood, and painted with the richest 
colors (Jer. xxii, 14). (See each of these parts and matc- 
rials in their alphabetical place.) The splendor and mag- 
nificence of an edifice seems to have been estimated in a 
measure by the size of the square stones of which it was 
constructed (1 Kings vii, 9-12). In some cases these 
were of brilliant and variegated hues (1 Chron. xxix, 2). 
The foundation stone, which was probably placed at the 
corner, and thence called the corner stone, was an object 
of peculiar regard, and was selected with great care from 
among the others (Psa. exviii, 22; Isa, xxviii, 16; Matt. 
xxi, 42; Acts iv, 11; 1 Pet. ii, 6). The square stones in 
buildings, as far as we can ascertain from the ruins which 
yet remain, were held together, not by mortar or cement 
of any kind, except a very small quantity indeed might 
have been used, but by cramp irons. Walls in some 
cases appear to have been covered with a composition 
of chalk and gypsum (Deut. xxvii, 2; comp. Dan. v, 5; 
Acts xxiii,3. See Chardin’s Voyages, ed. Langles, vol. 
iv). The tiles dried in the sun were at first united by 
mud placed between them, afterwards by lime mixed 
with sand to form mortar. The latter was used with 
burnt tiles (Lev. xiv, 41, 42; Jer. xliii, 9). For the ex- 
ternal decoration of large buildings marble columns were 
employed (Cant. v, 15). The Persians also took great 
delight in marble. To this not only the ruins of Persep- 
olis testify, but the Book of Esther, where mention is 
made of white, red, and black marble, and likewise of 
veined marble. ‘The Scriptural allusions to houses re- 
ceive no illustration from the recently discovered monu- 
ments of the Mesopotamian mounds, as no private houses, 
either of Assyria or Babylonia, have been preserved ; 
owing doubtless to their having been constructed of per- 
ishable mud walls, at most inclosed only with thin slabs 
of alabaster (Layard’s Nineveh, ii, 214). See Tremere. 

The Hebrews at a very ancient date, like the Orient- 
als, had not only summer and winter rooms (Jer. XXXvVi, 
22; see Chardin, iv, 119), but palaces (Judg, ii, 20; 1 
Kings vii, 2-6; Amos iii, 15). The houses, or palaces 
so called, made for summer residence, were very spacious. 
The lower stories were frequently under ground. The 
front of these buildings faced the north, so as to secure 
the advantage of the breezes, which in summer blow 
from that direction. They were supplied with a current 
of fresh air by means of ventilators, which consisted of 
perforations made through the upper part of the northern 
wall, of considerable diameter externally, but diminishing 
in size as they approached the inside of the wall. See 
DWELLING. 

Houses for jewels and armor were built and furnished 
under the kings (2 Kings xx, 13). The draught-house 
(Passa ; komowy ; latrine) was doubtless a public 
1 trine, such as exists in modern Eastern cities (2 Kings 
x, 27; Russell, i, 34). 

Leprosy in the house was probably a nitrous efflores- 
cence on the walls, which, was injurious to the salubrity 
of the house, and whose removal was therefore strictly 
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enjoined by the law (Lev. xiv, 34,65; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. 
of Pal. p.112). 

Ill. Details of Hebrew Dwellings.—In inferring the 
-plan and arrangement of ancient Jewish or Oriental 
houses, as alluded to in Scripture, from existing dwell- 
ings in Syria, Egypt, and the East in general, allowance 
must be made for the difference in climate between 
egypt, Persia, and Palestine, a cause from which would 
proceed differences in certain. cases of material and con- 
struction, as well as of domestic arrangement. 

1. The houses of the rural poor in Egypt, as well as 
in most parts of Syria, Arabia, and Persia, are for the 
most part mere huts of mud, or sun-burnt bricks, In 
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Hut of a Greek peasant formed of mud imbedding sticks 
and straw. (From Fellowes’s Lycia.) 


some parts of Palestine and Arabia stone is used, and in 
certain districts caves in the rock are used as dwellings 
(Amos v,11; Bartlett, Walks,p.117). See Cave. The 
houses are usually of one story only, viz. the ground floor, 
and sometimes contain only one apartment. Sometimes 
a small court for the cattle is attached; and in. some 
cases the cattle are housed in the same building, or the 
people live on a raised platform, and the cattle round | 
them on the ground (1 Sam. xxviii, 24; Irby and Man- | 
gles, p. 70; Jolliffe, Letters, i, 43; Buckingham, Arab | 
Tribes, p.170; Burckhardt, Travels, ii, 119). In Lower | 
Kigypt the oxen occupy the width of the chamber far- 
thest from the entrance : it is built of brick or mud, about | 
four feet high, and the top is often used as a sleeping- 
place in winter. The windows are small apertures high 
up in the walls, sometimes grated with wood (Burck- 
hardt, Travels, i, 241; ii, 101, 119, 301, 8329; Lane, Mod. 
Egyptians, i, 44). The roofs are commonly, but not al- | 
ways, flat, and are usually formed of a plaster of mud and 
straw laid upon boughs or rafters; and upon the flat 
roofs, tents or “booths” of boughs or rushes are often 
raised to be used as sleeping-places in summer (Irby and 
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Modern Nestorian House, with stages on the roof for 
sleeping. 
Mangles, p. 71; Niebuhr, Descr. p. 49, 53; Layard, Nin. 
and Bab.. 112; Nineveh, i, 176; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
280; Travels, i, 190; Van Egmont, ii, 82; Malan, Mag- 
dala and Bethany,p.15). To this description the houses 


of ancient Egypt, and also of Assyria, as represented in 
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the monuments, in great measure correspond (Layard, 
Mon. of Nin. pt.ii, pl.49, 50; Wilkinson, Ancient £g.i, 13 ; 
Martineau, Hust. Life,i, 19,97). In the towns the houses 
of the inferior kind do not differ much from the above 
description, but they are sometimes of more than one 
story, and the roof-terraces are more carefully construct- 


ed. In Palestine they are often of stone (Jolliffe, i, 26). 


In the inferior kinds of Oriental dwellings, such as are 
met with in villages and very small towns, there is no 
central court, but there is generally a shaded platform 
infront, The village cabins and abodes of the peasant- 


Ordinary Houses at Beyrout. 


| ry are, of course, of a still inferior description ; and, being 


the abodes of people who live much in the open air, will 
not bear comparison with the houses of the same class in 
Northern Europe, where the cottage is the home of the 
owner. (See Jahn, Bibl. Archeol. translated by Prof. 
Upham, pt. i, ch. ii.) 

2. The difference between the poorest houses and those 
of the class next above them is greater than between 
these and the houses of the first rank. The prevailing 
plan of Eastern houses of this class presents, as was the 
case in ancient Egypt, a front of wall, whose blank and 


Front of an ancient Egyptian Residence. 


mean appearance is usually relieved only by the door 
and a few latticed and projecting windows (Views in 
Syria, ii, 25). The privacy of Oriental domestic habits 
would render our plan of throwing the front of the house 
towards the street most repulsive. The doorway or door 
bears an inscription from the Koran as the ancient Egyp- 
tian houses had inscriptions over their doors, and as the 
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Israelites were directed to write sentences from the Law 
over their gates. See Mezuzan. Over the door is usu- 
ally the kiosk (sometimes projecting like a bay-window), 
or screened balcony, 
probably the “sum- 
mer parlor” in which 
Ehud smote the king 
of Moab (Judg. iii, 
20), and the “cham- 
ber on the wall,” 
which the Shunam- 
mite prepared for the 
prophet (2 Kings iv, 
10). Besides this, 
there may be a small 
latticed window or 
two high up the wall, 
giving light and air 
to upper chambers, 
which, except in 
times of public cele- 
brations, is usually 
closed (2 Kings ix, 
30; Shaw, 7’ravels, p. 
207; Lane, Mod. Ey. 
1,27). The entrance 
is usually guarded 
within from sight by 
a wall or some ar- 
rangement of the passages. In the passage is a stone 
seat for the porter and other servants (Lane, Mod. £9.1, 
32; Chardin, Voy. iv, 111). See Door. 

The buildings which form the house front towards 
an inner square or court. Small houses have one of 
these courts, but superior houses have two, and first-rate 
houses three, communicating with each other; for the 
Orientals dislike ascending stairs or steps. It is only 
when the building-ground is confined by nature or by 
fortifications that they build high houses, but, from the 
loftiness of the rooms, buildings of one story are often 
as high as houses of three stories among ourselves. If 
there are three or more courts, all except the outer one 
are much alike in size and appearance; but the outer 
one, being devoted to the more public life of the occu- 
pant, and to his intercourse with society, is materially 
different from all the others. If there are more than 
two, the second is devoted chiefly to the use of the mas- 
ter, who is there attended only by his eunuchs, children, 
and females, and sees only such persons as he calls from 
the third or interior court, in which they reside. In 
the history of Esther, she incurs danger by going from 
her interior court to that of the king, to invite him to 
visit her part of the palace; but she would not, on any 
account, have gone to the outermost court, in which the 
king held his public audiences. Some of the finest 
houses in the East are to be found at Damascus, where 
in some of them are seven such courts. When there 
are only two courts, the innermost is the harem, in 
which the women and children live, and which is the 
true domicile of the master, to which he withdraws 
when the claims of business, of society, and of friends 
have been satisfied, and where no man but himself ever 
enters, or could be induced to enter, even by strong per- 
suasions (Burckhardt, Travels, i, 188; Van Egmont, il, 
246, 253; Shaw, p. 207; Porter, Damascus, 1, 34, 37, 60; 
Chardin, Voyages, vi, 6; Lane, Modern Eg. i, 179, 207). 
See below. 

Entering at the street door, the above-named pas- 
sage, usually sloping downwards, conducts to the outer 
court; the opening from the passage to this, as before 
observed, is not opposite the gate of entrance, but by a 
side turn, to preclude any view from the street into the 
court when the gate is opened. This open court corre- 
sponds to the Roman impluvinm, and is often paved with 
marble. Into this the principal apartments look, and 
are either open to it in front, or are entered from it by 
doors, An awning is sometimes drawn over the court, 


Entrance to a house in Cairo. 
(From Lane’s Mod. Egyptians.) 
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and the floor strewed with carpets on festive occasions 
(Shaw, p. 208). Around part, if not the whole, of the 
court is a veranda, often nine or ten feet deep, over 
which, when there is more than one floor, runs a second 
gallery of like depth, with a balustrade (Shaw, p. 208). 
The stairs to the upper apartments or to the roof are 
often shaded by vines or creeping-plants, and the courts, 
especially the inner ones, planted with trees, The court 
has often a well or tank in it (Psa. exxviii, 3; 2 Sam. 
xvii, 18; Russell, Aleppo, i, 24, 32; Wilkinson, i, 6, 8; 
Lane, Mod. Fg. i, 32; Views in Syria,i, 56). See Court. 
On entering the outer court through this passage we 
find opposite to us the public room, in which the master 
receives and gives audience to his friends and clients. 
This is entirely open in front, and, being richly fitted 
up, has a splendid appearance when the first view of it 
is obtained. A refreshing coolness is sometimes given 
to this apartment by a foutain throwing up a jet of wa- 
ter in front of it, This is the caradupa, or guest-cham- 
ber, of Luke xxii, 11; not necessarily an avayavoy, or 
upper chamber, as in verse 12. A large portion of the 
other side of the court is occupied with a frontage of 
lattice-work filled with colored glass, belonging to a room 
as large as the guest-chamber, and which in winter is 
used for the same purpose, or serves as the apartment 
of any visitor of distinction, who cannot, of course, be 
admitted into the interior parts of the house. The 
other apartments in this outer court are comparatively 
small, and are used for the accommodation of visitors, 
retainers, and servants. See GUEST-CHAMBER. 


Court of a House at Antioch. 


In the better class of houses in modern Egypt, the 
above ground-floor room is generally the apartment for 
male visitors, called mandarah, having a portion of the 
floor sunk below the rest, called durk@’ah. This is often 
paved with marble or colored tiles, and has in the cen- 
tre a fountain. The rest of the floor is a raised platform 
called liwdn, with a mattress and cushions at the back 
on each of the three sides, This seat or sofa is called 
diwdn, Every person, on entrance, takes off his shoes 
on the durkd’uh before stepping on the liwdn (Exod. iii, 
5; Josh. v, 15; Luke vii, 38). The ceilings over the 
liwdan and durkd@ah are often richly panelled and orna- 
mented (Jer. xxii, 14). See Divan. 

Bearing in mind that the reception-room is raised 
above the level of the court (Chardin, iv, 118; Views a 
Syria, i, 56), we may, m explaining the circumstances 
of the miracle of the paralytic (Mark ii, 3; Luke v, 18), 
suppose, 1. either that our Lord was standing under the 
veranda, and the people in front in the court. The 
bearers of the sick man ascended the stairs to the roof 
of the house, and, taking off a portion of the boarded 
covering of the veranda, or removing the awning over 
the impluvium, ro péor, in the former case let down 
the bed through the veranda roof, or in the latter, down 
by way of the roof, Oud Trey Keoauwy, and deposited it 
before the Saviour (Shaw, p. 212), 2. Another expla- 
nation presents itself in considering the room where the 
company were assembled as the brepwor, and the roof 
opened for the bed to be the true roof of the house 
(Trench, Miracles, p. 199 ; Lane, Modern Fg. i, 39). 3. 
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And one still more simple is found in regarding the 
house as one of the rude dwellings now to be seen near 
the Sea of Galilee, a mere room “ten or twelve feet 
high, and as many or more square,” with ‘no opening 
except the door. The roof, used asa sleeping-place, 1s 
reached by a ladder from the outside, and the bearers 
of the paralytic, unable to approach the door, would 
thus have ascended the roof, and, having uncovered it 
(topbZay7ec), let him down into the room where our 
Lord was (Malan, /. c.). See below. 

Besides the mandarah some houses in Cairo haye an 
apartment called mak’ad, apen in front to the court, 
with two or more arches, and a railing; and a pillar 
to support the wall above (Lane, i, 88). It was in a 
chamber of this kind, probably one of the largest size 
to be found in a palace, that our Lord was arraigned 
before the high-priest at the time when the denial of 
lim by Peter took place. He “turned and looked i on 
Peter as he stood by the fire in the court (Luke xxu, 
56, 61; John xviii, 24), while he himself was in the 
“hall of judgment,” the mak’ud. Such was the es porch 
of judgment” built by Solomon (1 Kings vii, 7), which 
finds a parallel.in the golden aleove of Mohammed Uz- 
bek (Ibn Batuta, 77ancls, p. 76, ed. Lee). See Prvro- 
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house by means of the pillars, may be explained by the 
fact of the company being assembled on tiers of balco- 
nies above each other, supported by central pillars on 
the basement; when these were pulled down, the whole 
of the upper floors would fall also (Judg. xvi, 26; see 
Shaw, p. 211). See Privar, 

When there is no second floor, but more than one 
court, the women’s apartments (Arabic harem or haram, 
secluded or prohibited, with which may be compared the 
Hebrew Armon, SVAN, Stanley, S. and P. App. § 82), 
are usually in the second court; otherwise they form a 
separate building within the general inclosure, or are 
above on the first floor (Views in Syria, i, 56). The 
entrance to the harem, as observed above, is crossed by 
no one but the master of the house and the domestics 
belonging to the female establishment. Though this 
remark would not apply in the same degree to Jewish 
habits, the privacy of the women’s apartments may pos- 
sibly be indicated by the “inner chamber” (A, rapu- 
tiov ; cubiculum), resorted to as a hiding-place (1 Kings 
xx, 30; xxii, 25; see Judg.xv,1). Solomon, in his mar- 
riage with a foreigner, introduced also foreign usage in 
this respect, which was carried further in subsequent 
times (1 Kings vii, 8; 2 Kings xxiv, 15). 


The harem 
of the Persian monarch (07% 
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mus feminarum) is noticed in the book of Esther ( 
See WomMAN. 
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Interior of a House (Harem) in Damascus. 

Sometimes the diwdn is raised sufficiently to allow 
| of cellars underneath for stores of all kinds (rapueia, 
Matt. xxiv, 26; Russell, i,32). This basement is occu- 
pied by various offices, stores of corn and fuel, places for 
| the water-jars to stand in, places for grinding corn, 
baths, kitchens, ete. In Turkish Arabia 
most of the houses haye underground cel- 
Jars or vaults, to which the inhabitants 
retreat during the midday heat of sum- 
mer, and there enjoy a refreshing cool- 
ness. We do not discover any notice of 
this usage in Scripture. But at Acre 
the substructions of very ancient houses 
were some years ago discovered, having 
such cellars, which were very probably 
subservient to this use. In the rest of 
the year, these cellars, or serdaubs, as 
they are called, are abandoned to the 
bats, which swarm in them in scarcely 
credible numbers (Isa. ii, 20). 

The kitchens are always in this inner 
court, as the cooking is performed by 
women, and the ladies of the family su- 
perintend or actually assist in the pro- 
cess. The kitchen, open in front, is on 
the same side as the entrance from the 
outer court; and the top of it forms a 
terrace, which affords a communication 
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a between the first floor of both courts by 
(Lane). a private door, seldom used but by the 

master of the house and attendant eu- 
nuchs. 


There are usually no fireplaces except in the 
kitchen, the furniture of which consists of a sort of raised 
platform of brick, with receptacles in it for fire, answering 
to the “boiling-places” cabvian; paysweta ; culine) 
of Ezekiel (xlvi, 23; see Lane, i, 41; Gesenius, Thes. p. 
249). In these different compartments the various dish- 
es of an Eastern feast may be at once prepared at char- 
coal fires. This place being wholly open in front, the 
half-tame doves, which haye their nests in the trees of 
the court, often visit it, in the absence of the servants, 
in search of crumbs, etc. —As they sometimes blacken 
themselves, this perhaps explains the obscure passage 
in Psa. Ixviii, 13, “ Though ye have lien among the pots 
[but Gesenius renders “sheepfolds” |, ye shall be as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver,” ete. 

Besides the mandarah, there is sometimes a second 
room, either on the ground or the upper floor, called 
k@ah, fitted with dtwdns, and at the corners of these 
rooms portions taken off and inclosed form retiring rooms 
(Lane, i, 21; Russell, i, 31,33). While speaking of the 
interior of the house, we may observe, that on the di- 
wdn, the corner is the place of honor, which is never 
quitted by the master of the house in receiving stran- 
gers (Russell, i, 27; Malan, Tyre and Sidon, p- 38). When 
there is an upper story, the kuw’uh forms the most im- 
portant apartment, and thus probably answers to the 
| Ureppov, Which was often the “ guest-chamber” (Luke 


xxii, 12; Acts i, 13; ix, 37; xx, 8; Burckhardt, Trav- 
els, i, 154). ‘The windows of the upper rooms often 
project one or two feet, and form a kiosk or latticed 
chamber, the ceilings of which are elaborately orna- 
mented (Lane, i, 27; Russell, i, 102; Burckhardt, 7’rav. 
i,190). Such may have been the “ chamber in the wall” 
(7359, UrEpPOV, cenaculum, Gesen. p. 1030) made, or 
rather set apart for Elisha by the Shunammite woman 
(2 Kings iv, 10, 11). So, also, the “summer parlor” of 
Eglon (Judg. iii, 20, 23; but see Wilkinson, i, 11), the 
“loft” of the widow of Zarephath (1 Kings xvii, 19). 
The “lattice” (M22D, durwrde, cancelli) through 
which Ahaziah fell perhaps belonged to an upper cham- 
ber of this kind (2 Kings i, 2), as also the “ third loft” 
(rptoreyov) from which Eutychus fell (Acts xx, 9; com- 
pare Jer. xxii, 15). See Uprer Room. The inner court 
is entered by a passage and door similar to those on the 
street, and usually situated at one of the innermest cor- 
ners of the outer court. The inner court is generally 
much larger than the former. It is for the most part 
paved, excepting a portion in the middle, which is plant- 
ed with trees (usually two) and shrubs, with a basin of 
water in the midst. That the Jews had the like ar- 
rangement of trees in the courts of their houses, and 
that the birds nested in them, appears from Psa. 1xxxiv, 
2,3. They had also the basin of water in the inner 
court or harem, and among them it was used for bathing, 
as is shown by David's discovering Bathsheba bathing 
as he walked on the roof of his palace. The arrange- 
ment of the inner court is very similar to that of the 
outer, but the whole is more open and airy. The build- 
ings usually occupy two sides of the square, of which 
the one opposite the entrance contains the principal 
apartments. They are upon what we should call the 
first floor, and open into a wide gallery or veranda, which 
in good houses is nine or ten feet deep, and covered by 
a wooden penthouse supported by a row of wooden col- 
umns. This terrace or gallery is furnished with a strong 
wooden balustrade, and is usually paved with squared 
stones, or else floored with boards. In the centre of 
the principal front is the usual open drawing-room, on 
which the best art of the Eastern decorator is expended. 
Much of one of the sides of the court front is usually oc- 
cupied by the large sitting-room, with the latticed front 
covered with colored glass, similar to that in the outer 
court. The other rooms, of smaller size, are the more 
private apartments of the mansion. 

No ancient houses had chimneys. The word so trans- 
lated in Hos. xiii, 3, means a hole through which the 
smoke escaped; and this existed only in the lower class 
of dwellings, where raw wood was employed for fuel or 
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cooking, and where there was an opening immediately 
over the hearth to let out the smoke. In the better sort 
of houses the rooms were warmed in winter by charcoal 
in braziers (Jer, xxxvi, 22; Mark xiv, 54; John xviii, 
18), as is still the practice (Russell, i, 21; Lane, i, 41; 
Chardin, iv, 120), or a tire of wood might be kindled in 
the open court of the house (Luke xxii, 55). See Fire. 

There are usually no doors to the sitting or drawing- 
rooms of Hastern houses: they are closed by curtains, 
at least in summer, the opening and shutting of doors 
being odious to most Orientals, The same seems to” 
have been the ease among the Hebrews, as far as we 
may judge from the curtains which served instead of 
doors to the tabernacle, and which separated the inner 
and outer chambers of the Temple. The outer doors 
are closed with a wooden lock (Lane, i, 42; Chardin, iv, 
123; Russell,i,21). See Lock; Curran. 

The windows had no glass; they were only Jatticed, 
and thus gave free passage to the air and admitted light, 
while birds and bats were excluded. In winter the cold 
air was kept out by veils over tle windows, or by shut- 
ters with holes in them sufficient to admit light (1 Kings 
vii, 17; Cant. ii,9). The apertures of the windows in 
Egyptian and Eastern houses generally are small, in or- 
der to exclude heat (Wilkinson, nc. £9.14, 124). They 
are closed with folding valves, secured with a bolt or 
bar. ‘The windows often project. considerably beyond 
the lower part of the building, so as to overhang the 
street, ‘The windows of the courts within also project 
(Jowett, Christian Res. p. 66, 67). The lattice is gener- 
ally kept closed, but can be opened at pleasure, and is 
opened on great public occasions (Lane, Mod. Egypt. i, 
27). ‘Those within can look through the lattices, with- 
out opening them or being seen themselves; and in some 
rooms, especially the large upper room, there are several 
windows. From the allusions in Scripture we gather, 
that while there was usually but one window in each 
room, in which invariably there was a lattice (Judg. v, 
Ts 
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Latticed Windows of a Honse in Cairo. 


28, where “a window” is in Heb. “the window;” Josh. 
ii, 15; 2 Sam. vi, 16, in Heb. “the window ;” 2 Kings ix, 
30, do.; Acts xx, 9, do.), there were sometimes several 
windows (2 Kings xiii, 17). The room here spoken of 


was probably such an upper room as Robinson describes 
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above with many windows (Res. iii, 417). Daniel’s room 
had several windows, and his lattices were opened when 
his enemies found him in prayer (Dan. vi, 10). The 
projecting nature of the window, and the fact that a di- 
van, or raised seat, encircles the interior of each, so that 
usually persons sitting in the window are seated close 
to the aperture, easily explains how Ahaziah may have 
fallen through the lattice of his upper chamber, and 
Eutychus from his window-seat, especially if the lat- 
tices were open at the time (2 Kings i, 2; Acts xx, 9). 
See WINDOW. 

There are usually no special bedrooms in Eastern 
houses, and thus the room in which Ishbosheth was 
murdered was probably an ordinary room with a diwdn, 


on which he was sleeping during the heat of the day 2 


Sam. iv, 5, 6; Lane, i, 41). See BepcHAMBER. 

The stairs to the upper apartments are in Syria usu- 
ally in a corner of the court (Robinson, iii, 302). When 
there is no upper story the lower rooms are usually lof- 
tier. In Persia they are open from top to bottom, and 
only divided from the court by a low partition (Wilkin- 


-son, Anc. Hy. i, 10; Chardin, iv, 119; Burckhardt, 7’rav- 


els, i, 18, 19; Views in Syria,i, 56). This flight of stone 
steps conducts to the gallery, from which a plainer stair 
leads to the house-top. Ifthe house be large, there are 
two or three sets of steps to the different sides of the 
quadrangle, but seldom more than one flight from the 
terrace to the house-top of any one court. There is, 
however, a separate stair from the outer court to the 
roof, and it is usually near the entrance. This will 


bring to mind the case of the paralytic, noticed above, 


whose friends, finding they could not get access to Jesus 
through the people who crowded the court of the house 
in which he was preaching, took him up to the roof, and 


Jet him down in his bed through the tiling to the place 


where Jesus stood (Luke v, 17-26). If the house in 
which our Lord then was had more than one court, he 
and the auditors were certainly in the outer one; and it 
is reasonable to conclude that he stood in the veranda 
addressing the crowd below. The men bearing the 


paralytic, therefore, perhaps went up the steps near the | 


door; and finding they could not even then get near 
the person of Jesus, the gallery being also crowded, con- 
tinued their course to the roof of the house, and, remoy- 
ing the boards over the coyering of the gallery, at the 
place where Jesus stood, lowered the sick man to his 
feet. But if they could not get access to the steps near 
the door, as is likely, from the door being much crowd- 
ed, their alternative was to take him to the roof of the 
next house, and there hoist him over the parapet to the 
roof of the house which they desired to enter. 


Strong’s Harm. and HLaxpos. of the Gospels, p. 64.) See 
STAIRS, 
The roof of the house is, of course, flat. 


374 
by layers of branches, twigs, matting, and earth, laid 


(See | 


It is formed , 


over the rafters, and trodden down; after which it is 
covered with a compost that acquires considerable 
hardness when dry. Such roofs would not, however, 
endure the heavy and continuous rains of our climate; 
and in those parts of Asia where the climate is more 
than usually moist, a stone roller is usually kept on ev- 
ery roof, and after a shower a great part of the popula~ 
tion is engaged in drawing these rollers over the roofs. 
It is now very common, in countries where timber is 
scarce, to have domed roofs; but in that case the flat 
roof, which is indispensable to Eastern habits, is obtain- 
ed by filling up the hollow intervals between the several 
domes, so as to form a flat surface at the top. These 
flat roofs are often alluded to in Scripture, and the al- 
lusions show that they were made to serve the same 
uses as at present. In fine weather the inhabitants re- 
sorted much to them to breathe the fresh air, to enjoy a 
fine prospect, or to witness any event that occurred in 
the neighborhood (2 Sam. xi, 2; Isa. xxii, 1; Matt. 
xxiv, 17; Mark xiii, 15). The dry air of the summer 
atmosphere enabled them, without injury to health, to 
enjoy the bracing coolness of the night-air by sleeping 
on the house-tops; and in order to have the benefit of 
the air and prospect in the daytime, without inconven- 
ience from the sun, sheds, booths, and tents were some- 
times erected on the house-tops (2 Sam. xvi, 22). See 
HovuseE-ror. . 

The roofs of the houses are well protected by walls 
and parapets. ‘Towards the street and neighboring 
houses is a high wall, and towards the interior court- 
yard usually a parapet or wooden rail. ‘ Battlements” 
of this kind, for the prevention of accidents, are strictly 
enjoined in the law (Deut. xxii, 8); and the form of 
the battlements of Egyptian houses suggest some inter- 
esting analogies, if we consider how recently the Isra- 
elites had quitted Egypt when that law was delivered, 
See BATTLEMENT. 


Ancient Battlements: 1, 2. Assyrian; 5. Egyptian. 


In the East, where the climate allows the people to 
spend so much of their time out of doors, the articles 
of furniture and the domestic utensils have always been 
few and simple. See Ben; Lamp; Porrery; SEAT; 
TasLe., The rooms, however, although comparatively 
vacant of movyables, are far from having a naked or un- 
| furnished appearance. This is owing to the high degree 
of ornament given to the walls and ceilings, The walls 
are broken up into various recesses, and 


the ceiling into compartments. The ceil- 
ing, if of wood and flat, is of curious and 
complicated joinery ; or, if vaulted, is 


wrought into numerous coyes, and en- 


riched with fretwork in stucco; and the 
walls are adorned with arabesques, mo- 
saics, mirrors, painting, and gold, which, 
as set off by the marble-like whiteness 
of the stucco, has a truly brilliant and 
rich effect. There is much in this to 
remind one of such descriptions of splen- 
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did interiors as that in Isa. liv, 11, 12.— 
Smith; Kitto; Fairbairn. See Crmine. 

IV. Metaphori al'y.—The word house 
has some figurative applications in Serip- 
ture. Heaven is considered as the house 


of God (John xiv, 2): “In my Father’s 


house are many mansions.” Here is an 


l evident allusion to the Temple (q. V.), 


with its many rooms, which is emphat- 


———> 


Flat-roofed Houses at Gaza, 


ically styled in the Old Testament “the 
House of the Lord.” The graye is the 
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house appointed for all the living (Job xxx, 235 Tsa, 
xiv, 18). House is taken for the body (2 Cor. v, 1): 
“Tf our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved ;” if our bodies were taken to pieces by death. 
The comparison of the body to a house is used by 
Mr. Harmer to explain the similes, Eccles. xii, and is 
illustrated by a passage in Plautus (Mostell. i, 2). The 
Church of God is his house (1 Tim, iii, 15): “How 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
that is, the Church of the living God.” In the same 
sense, Moses was faithful in all the house of God as a 
servant, but Christ as a son over his own house ; whose 
house are we (Christians). But this sense may include 
that of household, persons composing the attendants or 
retainers to a prince, etc. ‘This intimate reference of 
house or dwelling to the adherents, intimates, or parti- 
sans of the householder, is probably the foundation of 
the simile used by the apostle Peter (1 Pet..33,/0)'3 "Ye 
(Christians), as living stones, are built up into a spiritual 
house.” Gen. xliii, 16: “Joseph said to the ruler of his 
house ;” i. e, to the manager of his domestic concerns. 
Isa. xxxvi, 3: “ Eliakim, who was over the house, or 
household;” i. e. his steward. Gen. Xxx, 30: “When 
shall I provide for mine own house also ?” i.e. get wealth 
to provide for my family (see 1 Tit. v, 8). Gen. vii, 1: 
«Enter thou and all thy house (family) into the ark.” 
Exod. i, 21: “And it came to pass, because the mid- 
wives feared God, that he made them houses Siti men he 
prospered their families. So also in 1 Sam. ii, 35; 2 
Sam. vii, 27; 1 Kings xi, 38. Thus the Lord plagued 
Pharaoh and his house (Gen. xii, 17). “ What is my 
house, that thou hast brought me hitherto ?” (2 Sam. vii, 
18). So Joseph (Luke i, 27; ii, 4) was of the house of 
David, but more especially he was of his royal lineage, 
or family; and, as we conceive, in the direct line or eld- 
est branch of the family, so that he was next of kin to 
the throne, if the government had still continued in 
possession of the descendants of David (see also 1 Tim. 
v, 8). 2 Sam. vii, 11: “ Also the Lord 

telleth thee that he will make thee a 

house;” i. e. he will give thee offspring, 
who may receive and may preserve the 
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HOUSE-TOP 
the term M722, abuddah,! lit. service (“ servants,” Gen, 
xxvi, 24), between the domestics and the N72, bay'ith, 
or proper family of the master of the house ; and some 
have thought a like difference to be denoted between 
the Greek term oikia (lit. residence) and oikog of the N. 
T., which are both indiscriminately rendered “house” 
and “household” in the Engl. Version, This latter view 
is confirmed by the improbability that any of the im- 
mediate imperial family (Nero's) should have been in- 
cluded in the converts to Christianity expressed in the 
phrase they of Cesar’s household (ot éx Tig Katoapog 
oixiac, Phil. iv, 22). See Casar. 

Householder (oiodeardrnc, master of the house, 
as rendered Matt. x, 25; Luke xiii, 25; xiv, 21), the 
male head of a family (Matt. xiii, 27, 52; xx, 1; xxi, 
23). There are monographs on the parable Matt. xx, 
by Feuerlein, De seriba proferente ¢ thesauro nova et ve~ 
tera (Alt. 1730) ; Bagewitz, De scriba docto (Rost. 1720). 
See GOODMAN OF THE HOUSE, 


Housel, “the old Saxon name for the Eucharist, 
supposed by some to be from the Gothic ‘hunsa,’ a vie- 
tim.”—Eadie, Kccles. Dictionary, p. 315. 


House-top (a3, gag, dwua), the flat roof of an Ori- 
ental house, for such is usually, their form, though there 
are sometimes domes over some of the rooms. The flat 
portions are plastered with a composition of mortar, tar, 
ashes, and sand, which in time becomes very hard, but 
when not laid on at the proper season is apt to crack in 
winter, and the rain is thus admitted. In order to pre- 
vent this, every roof is provided with a roller, which is 
set at work after rain. In many cases the terrace roof 


is little better than earth rolled hard. On ill-compacted 
roofs grass is often found springing into a short-lived 
existence (Prov. xix, 13; xxvii, 15; Psa. exxix, 6, 75 
Isa. Xxxvii, 27; Shaw, p.210; Lane, i, 27, Robinson, iti, 
39, 44,60). See Grass. 


royal dignity. Psa. xlix, 12: “Their in- 


ward thought is that their houses shall 
continue forever ;” i. e. that their poster- 
ity shall always flourish.—Calmet ; We- 
myss. See HouseHoLp. : 
House of Bishops. See Convo- 
CATION. r 

House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies. See ConvocaTion. 

House of God, a name frequently 
given to the edifice in which Christians = 
assemble for the worship of God, not be- 
cause God dwells there by any visible or 
special presence, as of old he “dwelt be- 
tween the cherubims,” but because it is 
dedicated to God; and set apart for his ser- 
vice. It is thus synonymous with the 
word “church” in that modern use of it by which it sig- 
nifies a building (Eden). See Berner; House; TEM- 
PLE. 

House of Prayer, places where persons assemble 
to pray, and to receive religious instruction, but where 
the sacraments are not administered. It is the general 
name of the Protestant churches in Hungary, and was 
such in Silesia under the Austrian rule, to distinguish 
them from the Roman Catholic places of worship. It is 
also used in Germany to designate the churches of such 
sects as are not officially recognised, as the Moravians, 
ete. The synagogues are also called houses of prayer 
(Isa. lvi, 7).—Pierer, Univ. Ler. 8. V- See ProsEuCH#. 

Household (usually same in the orig. as “ house”), 
the members of a family residing in the same abode, in- 
cluding servants and dependants, although in Jobi,3 a 
distinction (not observed in the A.Y.) is intimated by 


| xvi, 225 
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House-tops. 


Modern Egypuan 


In no point do Oriental domestic habits differ more 
from European than in the use of the roof (Hackett, //- 
lustra. of Scripture, p. 71 sq.). Its flat surface is made 
useful for various household purposes (Josh. ii, 6), as 
drying corn, hanging up linen, and preparing figs and 
raisins (Shaw, p. 211; Burckhardt, Trav. i, 191; Bart- 
lett, Footsteps of our Lord, p. 199). The roofs are used 
almost universally as places of recreation in the even- 
ing, and often as sleeping-places at night (2 Sam. x1, 2; 
Dan. iv, 29; 1 Sam. ix, 25, 26; Job xxvii, 18; 
Prov. xxi, 9; Shaw, p. 211; Russell, i, 35; Chardin, iv, 
116; Layard, Nineveh, i, 177). They were also used as 
places for devotion, and even idolatrous worship (Jer. 
xxxii, 29; xix, 13; 2 Kings xxiii, 12; Zeph 1,5; Acts 
x,9). At the time of the Feast of Tabernacles booths 
were erected by the Jews on the tops of their houses, as 
in the present day huts of boughs are sometimes erected 
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on the houso-tops as sleeping-places, or places of retire- 
ment from the heat in summer time (Neh, viii, 16; 
Burckhardt, Syria, p. 280). As among the Jews the se- 
clusion of women was not carried to the extent of Mo- 
hammedan usage, it is probable that the house-top was 
made, as it is among Christian inhabitants, more a place 
ot public meeting both for men and women, than is the 
case among Mohammedans, who carefully seclude their 
roofs from inspection by partitions (Burckhardt, Trav. 
i, 191; compare Wilkinson, i, 23), The Christians at 
Aleppo, in Russell’s time, lived contiguous, and made 
their house-tops a means of mutual communication to 
avoid passing through the streets in time of plague (Rus- 
sell, i, 35). In the same manner, the house-top might 
be made a means of escape by the stairs by which it 
was reached without entering any of the apartments of 
the house (Matt. xxiv, 17; x, 27; Luke xii,3), Both 
Jews and heathens were in-the habit of wailing publicly 
on the house-tops (Isa. xv, 3; xxii, 1; Jer. xlvili, 38). 
The expression used by Solomon, “dwelling upon the 
house-top” (Prov. xxi, 9), is illustrated by the frequent 
custom of building chambers and rooms along the side 
and at the corners of the open space or terrace which 
often constitutes a kind of upper story (Hackett, wt sup. 
p.74). Or it may refer to the fact that booths are some- 
times constructed of branches and leayes upon the roof, 
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Ancient Egyptian flat Roof supported by a Balustrade. 


which, although of cramped dimensions, furnish a cool 
and quiet retreat, not unsuitable as a relief from a clam- 
orous wife (Pococke, Travels, ii, 69). It is obvious that 
such a place would be convenient for observation (Isa. 
xxii, 1), and for the proclamation of news (Luke xii, 3; 
comp. Thomson, Land and Book, i, 51). See Roor, 
Protection of the roof by parapets was enjoined by 
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Ancient Assyrian flat-roofed Honses, with Parapets and 
pillared covering. 


4. 


the law (Deut. xxii, 8). The parapets thus constructe 


of which the types may be seen in ancient Egyptian — 


houses, were sometimes of open work, and it is to a fall 
through or over one of these that the injury by which 
Ahaziah suffered is sometimes ascribed (Shaw, p. 211). 
To pass over roofs for plundering purposes, as well as for 
safety, would be no difficult matter (Joel, 11,9). In an- 
cient Egyptian, and also in Assyrian houses, a sort of 
raised story was sometimes built above the roof, and in 
the former an open chamber, roofed or coyered with 
awning, was sometimes erected on the house-top (Wil- 
kinson, i,9; Layard, Mon. of Nin. ii, pl. 49, 50).—Smith. 
See Houser. ae 

Houssay, Brother Jean pu, a distinguished mem- 
ber of an order of hermits who lived on Mount Valerian, 
near Paris, was born at Chaillot in 1539. These pious 
men formed a community of their own, distinct from the 
outer world, and took the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. Houssay died Aug. 3, 1609.—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxv, 271. See VALERIAN Monxs. (Jz 
H.W.) 

Housta, BAuporn Dg, an Augustine monk, was born 
at Toubise in the early part of the 18th century, and 
distinguished himself greatly by his piety and erudition. 
He is especially celebrated as the would-be critic of 
Fleury’s work on ecclesiastical history, which he at- 
tacked in a work entitled Mauvaise foi de M. Fleury, 
prouvée par plusieurs passages des Saints Peres, des 
conciles et d’auteurs ecclésiastiques qu'il a omis, tronqués 
ou infidélement traduits dans son histoire (Malines, 1733, 
8vo). Of course the monk, from his narrow and biased 
stand-point, was unable to comprehend the greatness of 
Fleury and the liberality of his views, and he endeay- 
ored to ridicule Fleury, and stamp him as an infidel. 
Ilousta died at Enguien in 1760.—Chatdon and Delan- 
dine, Nouv. Dict. Hist. vi, 315 sq.; Fuller, Dict. Hist. ix, 
45. (J. H.W.) 

Houteville, ALEXANDRE CLAUDE FRANQGOIS, a 
French theologian, was born at Paris in 1688, became a 
member of the Congregation of the Oratory in 1704, and 
remained such for some eighteen years. He was then 
appointed secretary to cardinal Dubois. In 1722 he 
published La Verité de lu religion Chrétienne prouvée par 
les faits (Paris, 4to; new ed. Paris, 1749, 4 vols. 12mo), 
“which had a wonderful though scarcely deseryed pop- 
ularity at one time” (Hook, Lceles. Biog. vi, 198), and 
provoked considerable controversy. In 1723 he was 
made abbe of St. Vincent du Bourg-sur-Mer, in the dio- 
cese of Bordeaux. In 1728 he published Essai philoso- 
| phique sur la Providence. In 1740 he published a sec- 
ond edition of his Vérité de la religion Chrétienne (Paris, 
3 yols. 4to). This edition, greatly enlarged, contains a 
historical and critical discourse upon the method of the 
principal authors who wrote for and against Christian- 
ity from its beginning (which was translated and pub- 
lished separately, with a Dissertation on the Life of 
Apollonius Tyaneus, and some Observations on the Pla- 
tonists of the latter School, Lond. 1739,-8vo). “Lt con- 
tains little information concerning the authors or the 
events, but a clearly and correctly written analysis of 
their works and thoughts” (Farrar, Crit. History of Free 
Thought, p. xv). In 1742 he was honored with the ap- 
pointment of “perpetual secretary” to the French Acad- 
emy. He died Nov. 8, 1742. — Biographie Univ. xx, 


| 620 sq.; Chaudon and Delandine, Nouv. Dict. Hist. vi, 


316; Dict. Hist. ix, 45 sq. (J.H.W.) 


Hovel or Housing is a term applied to a canopy 
or niche.—Wallcot, Sac. Archeol. p. 318. 


Hovey, Jenatnan Parsons, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Waybridge, Vt., Oct. 10,1810. He 
received a collegiate education at Jacksonville, Il., and 
South Hanover, Ind. He studied theology at Auburn 
Seminary, and was ordained for the ministry March, 
1837. He was settled four times: first at Gaines, INSRs 
then atBurdette, N. Y.; then at Richmond, Va.; and 
| from September, 1850, for thirteen years, in New York 


:. 
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- ity and usefulness. 
ing his ministry, and many additions were made to the 
Church.” During our late civil war Dr. Hovey served 
as chaplain of the 71st Regiment New York State Vol- 
unteers, and continued with them during their entire 
period of service, at the expiration of which he returned 
again to his charge in New York City. He died there 
Dee. 16, 1863.—Wilson’s Presb. Hist. Alm. 1864, p. 305 
sq.; Rev. Dr. Field, in the Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 
24, 1863. 


How, Samvet B., D.D., was born in 1788, graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1710, and at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1813, He was settled suc- 
cessively in Presbyterian churches at Salisbury, Pa., 
1813-15; Trenton, N. J., 1815-21; and New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1821-23. From 1823 to 1827 he was pastor of 
the Independent Church at Savannah, Ga., then for a 
year in New-York, whence he was called to the presi- 
dency of Dickinson College, Pa., 1830-31. In 1832 he 
accepted the charge of the First Reformed Dutch Church 
in New Brunswick, N. J., but resigned on account of il 
health in 1861. In all these positions his fine classical 
scholarship and solid and extensive theological learning 
were studiously maintained and conspicuously display- 
ed. Devout, conscientious, a Christian gentleman in 
the best sense of the term, a most faithful preacher and 
pastor, fearless and independent, zealous and successful, 
as a minister he was remarkable for scriptural instruc- 
tion and pious fervor. His ideal of the ministry was 
lofty, and his life was the best commentary upon it. In 
1855 he published an elaborate pamphlet entitled Slave- 
holding not sinful, which grew out of the request of the 
North Carolina Classis of the German Reformed Church 
to be united with the Reformed Dutch Church. The 
important and excited discussion which followed in the 
General Synod of the latter body ended in a decided re- 
fusal to comply with the application. Dr. How’s pam- 
phlet was answered in the same form by the Rey. Her- 
vey D. Ganse and others, and it was long before the 
interest produced by it died away. Dr. How published 
also several occasional sermons of eminent ability. He 
was a frequent contributor to religious periodicals, espe- 
cially in relation to the pending theological controver- 
sies of his time. The last seven years of his life were 
spent in retirement from public service. He preached 
when his health would permit. He dwelt among his 
own people, a model of Christian virtues and of mainis- 
terial excellence. He died in 1868.—Corwin’s Manual 
Ref. Church, p. 118; Christian Intelligencer ; Rey. R. H. 
Steele, D.D., Hist. of Ref. D. Ch. New Brunswick (1869). 
(W. J. R. T.) 


Howard, Bezaleel, D.D., a Unitarian Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Bridgewater, Mass., Nov. 
22, 1753. He entered Harvard College in 1777, and, 
after graduation in 1781, engaged in teaching, pursuing 
at the same time a course of theological study. 1n 1783 
he was appointed tutor at Harvard. In November, 1784, 
he was called as minister to the First Church and Soci- 
ety in Springfield, Mass., and was ordained April 27, 
1785. He continued in this position until September, 
1803, when impaired health obliged him to discontinue 
his work; but his resignation was not accepted by the 
Church until Jan, 25, 1809, when his successor was Or- 
dained. In 1819 he associated himself with a new Uni- 
tarian Church which had been formed from members of 
his old congregation, and he continued with them till 
his death, Jan. 20, 1837. In 1824 Harvard College con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. upon him. The Rev. Daniel 
Waldo, in a sketch of Dr. Howard (in Sprague’s Annals 
of the Am. Pulpit, viii, 181 sq.), says that the theological 
views of Dr. Howard had been Arminian until his latest 
years, when he came to believe “the sole supremacy of 


the Father. He, however, held to the doctrine of the 
atonement, in the sense of propitiation or expiation, 
with the utmost tenacity; and he regarded the rejection 
of it as a rejection of Christianity, His views of the 
character of the Saviour were not, perhaps, very accu- 
rately defined; he seemed to regard him as a sort of 
eternal emanation from Deity; not a ereature in the 
strict sense, on the one hand, nor yet the supreme God 
on the other.” He published a sermon delivered at the 
cane of the Rey, Antipas Steward (1793). (J. H. 

Howard, John, one of the most eminent of modern 
Christian philanthropists, was born at Hackney in 1726, 
His father apprenticed him to a wholesale grocer, but 
died when his son was about nineteen years of age, 
leaving him in possession of a handsome fortune, and 
young Howard, who was in weak health, determmed to 
make a tour in France and Italy. On his return he 
took lodgings in Stoke Newington, where his landlady 
a widow named Loidore—having nursed him careful- 
ly through a severe illness, he, out of gratitude, married 
her, though she was twenty-seven years his senior. She, 
however, died about three years after the marriage, and 
he now coneeived a desire to visit Lisbon, with a view 
to alleviate the miseries caused by the great earthquake 
in 1756. On his voyage he was captured by a French 
privateer, carried a prisoner to Brest, and subsequently 
removed into the interior, but was finally permitted to 
return to England on the promise of inducing the gov- 
ernment to make a suitable exchange for him. This 
was effected, and Howard retired to a small estate he 
possessed at Cardington, near Bedford, and there, in 
April, 1758, he married Miss Henrietta Leeds. It is 
mentioned as a characteristic trait that he stipulated 
before marriage “that, in all matters in which there 


shouid be a difference of opinion between them, his voice ‘ 


should rule.’ For seven years he was chiefly engaged 
in the task of raising the physical and moral condition 
of the peasantry of Cardington and its neighborhood by 
erecting on his own estate better cottages, establishing 
schools, and visiting and relieving the sick and the des- 
titute; in his benevolent exertions he was assisted by 
his wife. She died March, 1765, and Howard from that 
time lost his interest in his home and its occupations. 
He lived some years at Cardington in seclusion, then 
made another Continental tour, and in 1775 was nomi- 
nated sheriff of Bedford. The sufferings which he had 
endured and witnessed during his own brief confine- 
ment as a prisoner of war struck deep into his mind, 
and, shocked by the misery and abuses which prevailed 
in the prisons under his charge, he attempted to induce 
the magistrates to remedy the more obvious of them. 
The reply was a demand for a precedent, and Howard 
at once set out on a tour of inspection. But he soon 
found that the evil was general, and he set himself dili- 
gently to work to inquire into the extent and precise 
nature of the mischief, and, if possible, to discover the 
true remedy for the evil. He visited, in two journeys, 
most of the town and county jails of England, and ac- 
cumulated a large mass of information, which, in March, 
1774, he laid before the House of Commons, This was 
the commencement of prison reform in England. Once 
actively engaged, he became more and more devoted to 
this benevolent pursuit. He travelled repeatedly over 
the United Kingdom, and at different periods to almost 
every part of Europe, yisiting the most offensive places, 
relieving personally the wants of the most wretched 
objects, and noting all that seemed to him important 
either for warning or example. The first fruit of these 
labors was The State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales, with an Account of some Foreign Prisons (1777). 
« Ag soon as it appeared, the world was astonished at 
the mass of valuable materials accumulated by a private 
unaided individual, through a course of prodigious la- 
bor, and at the constant hazard of lite, in consequence 
of the infectious diseases prevalent in the scenes of his 
inquiries. The cool good sense and moderation of his 
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narrative, contrasted with that enthusiastic ardor which 
must have impelled him to his undertaking, were not 
less admired, and he was immediately regarded as one 
uf the extraordinary characters of the age, and as the 
leader in all plans for ameliorating the condition of that 
wretched part of the community for whom he interested 
himself” (Aikin). In 1778 he undertook another tour, 
revisited the celebrated Rasp-houses of Holland, and 
continued his route through Belgium and Germany into 
Italy, whence he returned through Switzerland and 
France in 1779. In the same year he made another 
survey of Great Britain and Ireland. In these tours he 
extended his views to the investigation of hospitals. 
The results were published in 1780, in an Appendix to 
“The State of the Prisons in England and Wales,” ete. 
Having travelled over nearly all the south of Europe, 
in 1781 he visited Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Po- 
land, and in 1783 he went through Spain and Portu- 
gal, continuing at intervals his home inquiries, and pub- 
lished in 1784 a second appendix, together with a new 
edition of the original work, in which the additional 
matter was comprised. The importance, both in pris- 
ons and hospitals, of preventing the occurrence or spread 
of infectious diseases, produced in Mr. Howard a desire 
to witness the working and success of the Lazaretto sys- 
tem in the south of Europe, more especially as a safe- 
guard against the plague. Danger or disgust never 
turned him from his path, but on this occasion he went 
without even a servant, not thinking it right, for con- 
venience sake, to expose another person to such a risk, 
Quitting England in 1785, he travelled through the 
south of France and Italy to Malta, Zante, and Constan- 
tinople, whence he returned to Smyrna, while the plague 
was raging, for the purpose of sailing from an infected 
port to Venice, where he might undergo the utmost rig- 
or of the quarantine system. He returned to England 
in 1787, resumed his home tours, and in 1789 published 
the result of his late inquiries in another important vol- 
ume, entitled An Account of the principal Lazarettos in 
Europe, etc., with additional Remarks on the present State 
of the Prisons in Great Britain and Ireland. 'The same 
summer he renewed his course of foreign travels, mean- 
ing to go into Turkey and the East through Russia. He 
had, however, proceeded no farther than the Crimea 
when a rapid illness, which he himself believed to be an 
infectious fever, caught in prescribing for a lady, put an 
end to his life on the 20th of January, 1790. He re- 
quested that no other inscription should be put upon 
his grave than simply this, ‘Christ is my hope.” He 
was buried at Dauphiny, near Cherson, and the utmost 
respect was paid to his memory by the Russian govern- 
ment. The intelligence of his death caused a profound 
feeling of regret in his native country, and men of all 
classes and parties vied in paying their tribute of rever- 
ence to his memory. A marble statue by Bacon of “the 
philanthropist” was crected in St. Paul’s Cathedral by a 
publie subscription. 

Mr. Howard’s piety was deep and fervent, and his 
moral character most pure and simple. His literary ac- 
quirements were small, neither were his talents brilliant ; 
but he was fearless, single-minded, untiring, and did 
great things by devoting his whole energies to one good 
object. The influence of disinterestedness and integrity 
is remarkably displayed in the ready access granted to 
him even by the most absolute and most suspicious goy- 
ernments, in the respect invariably paid to his person, 
and the weight attached to his opinion and authority. 
He was strictly economical in his personal expenses, ab- 
stemious in his habits, and capable of going through 
great fatigue; both his fortune and his constitution were 
freely spent in the cause to which his life was devoted. 
The only blemish which has ever been suggested as 
resting upon his memory is in connection with his con- 
duct to his son. Mr. Howard was a strict, and has not 
escaped the charge of being a severe, parent. The son, 
unhappily, in youth fell into dissolute habits, which be- 
ing carcfully concealed from the father, and consequent- 
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ly unchecked, brought on a disease which terminated in 
insanity. He survived his father nine years, dying on — 
the 24th of April, 1799; but he remained till his death a_ 
hopeless lunatic. The question of Howard’s alleged 
harshness to his son has been theroughly investigated 
and effectually disproved, (See Dixon’s Life of How- 
ard.) That his devotion to the great philanthropic ob- 
ject to which he gave up his life may not have inter- 
fered with his paternal duties, it is, of course, impossible 
to affirm; but that John Howard was an affectionate 
and kind-hearted father, as well as a single-minded ben- 
efactor to his species, there can now be no reasonable 
doubt. See English Cyclopedia; Aiken, Character and 
Services of John Howard (London, 1792, 8vo); Brown, 
Memoirs of John Howard (Lond. 1818, 4to); Dixon, John 
Howard and the Prison World of Europe (London, 1850, 
12mo; repriuted, with an introduction, by the Rev. R. 
W. Dickinson, D.D., N. Y. 1854, 18mo); Field, Life of 
John Howard (Lond. 1850, 8vo) ; Skeats, History of the 
Free Churches of England, p. 479. 


Howard, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born of Roman Catholic ancestry in Onslow County, 
North Carolina, in 1792. His early education was lim- 
ited, as his father died shortly after the birth of John, 
and he was placed in a store at the age of twelve. He 
was converted in 1808, and entered the ministry in 1818 
at Georgetown. In 1819 he joined the South Carolina 
Conference, and was stationed at Sandy River Circuit. 
In 1820 he was appointed to Georgetown, 1821 to Savan- 
nah, 1822 to Augusta, and 1823 and 1824 to Charleston. 
He located from 1825 till 1828, when he was appointed to 
the Washington and Greensborough Circuits. In 1829 
and 1830 he labored on the Appalachee Circuit. In 1831 
he joined the Georgia Conference, then forming, and for 
three years became presiding elder of the Milledgeville 
District. From 1834 to the time of his death in 1836, 
he was agent for the “ Manual Labor School” of the Con- 
ference. “Mr. Howard’s ministry, especially in Savan- 
nah, Augusta, and Charleston, was attended with marked 
success, He labored with great fidelity, not only in the 
pulpit, but with penitents at the altar, being alike fer- 
vent in his prayers and appropriate in his counsels. As 
a pastor, too, he was always on the alert to promote the 
best interests of his people. Whenever there was dark- 
ness to be dissipated, or grief to be assuaged, or sinking 
hope to be encouraged, or evil of any kind to be re- 
moved, there he was sure to be present as an angel of 
ee ee Amnals of the American Pulpit, vii, 
614 sq. 


Howard, Simeon, D.D., a Unitarian Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Bridgewater, Maine, April 
29, 1733, and educated at Harvard College, where he 
graduated with distinguished honor in 1758. After a 
course of theological study, pursued while himself en- 
gaged in teaching, he accepted a call to a church at 
Cumberland, Nova Scotia. In 1765 he returned to Cam- 
bridge as a resident graduate student, and was elected 
tutor the year following. In 1767 he accepted the pas- 
torate of West Church, Boston, and was ordained May 
6, 1768. During the -Reyolution his congregation suf- 
fered greatly, and having made many friends during his 
residence in Nova Scotia, he proposed that his congre- 
gation should emigrate with him thither, which they 
did. After about one year and a half he returmed to 
Boston, and again served his congregation there, receiv- 
ing only such compensation for his services as he was 
fully satisfied they could afford to give in their desti- 
tute circumstances. He died in the midst of his labors 
among them, August 13,1804. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred on him by Edinburgh University. He was 
an overseer and fellow of Harvard, and a member of 
most of the American societies for the promotion of lit- 
erary, charitable, and religious objects, and an officer of 
several of them. Dr, Howard was “bland and gentle in 
his manner, calm and equable in his temper, cheerful 
without levity, and serious without gloom. . . . His 


—— 


a father; his brethren in the ministry always met 


him with a grateful and cordial welcome; and the com- 


‘munity at large reverenced him for his simplicity, in- 
tegrity, and benevolence.” Dr. Howard published Ser- 
mons (1773, 1777, 1778, 1780) :—Christians have no Cause 
to be ashamed of their Religion (sermon, 1779) :—Ordi- 
nation Sermon (1791).—Sprague, Annals of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit, viii, 65. 

Howe, Bezaleel, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Tower Hill, Dutchess County, N. Y., July 
14, 1781. In early life he was a student of Paine and 
Rousseau, and for several years a professed infidel; but 
the unhappy death of a notorious infidel of his acquaint- 
ance was the means of his conversion, and in 1823 he 
entered the New York Conference, in which he labored 
with great zeal and success until his death, June 25, 
1854. He was fond of study, and his piety and abilities 
honored and edified the Church.—Min. of Conferences, 
v, 538. (G. L. T.) 


Howe, Charles, a distinguished English diploma- 
tist under Charles II, was born in Gloucestershire in 
1661. Being of a strong religious turn, he finally for- 
sook public life, and retired into the country, where he 
wrote his Devout Meditations (8vo: 2d ed. Edinb. 1752, 
12mo; Lond. 1824, 12mo, and often), of which the poet, 
Dr. Edward Young, says, “I shall never lay it far out of 
my reach, for a greater demonstration of a sound head 
and sincere heart I never saw.” Howe died in 1745.— 
Lond. Gentl. Mag. vol. \xiv; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, 
i, 902; Gorton, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Howe, John, a Nonconformist divine, and one 
of the greatest of English theologians, who is often 
called the “Platonic Puritan,” was born May 17, 1630, 
at Loughborough, in Leicestershire, where his father 
was the incumbent of the parish church; but, having 
become a Nonconformist, he was ejected from his living, 
and retired to Ireland. He soon, however, returned to 
England, and settled in the town of Lancaster, where 
John received his rudimentary instruction from his fa- 
ther. He was afterwards educated at Christ College, 
Cambridge, but removed to Brazenose College, Oxford, 
of which he became the bible-clerk in 1648, and where 
he for the second time took his degree of B.A. in 1649. 
He was made a demy of Magdalen College by the par- 
liamentary visitors, and was afterwards chosen a fel- 
low. InsJuly, 1652, he took the degree of M.A. Af- 
ter having been ordained by a Nonconformist divine, 
assisted by others, he became a minister at Great Tor- 
rington, in Devonshire. In 1654 Cromwell appointed 
him his domestic chaplain. He gave some offence to 
the protector by one of his sermons, in which he cen- 
sured certain opinions about divine impulses and special 
impressions in answer to prayer, but retained his situa- 
tion till Cromwell’s death, and afterwards till the depo- 
sition of Richard Cromwell. He then resumed and 
continued his ministry at Great Torrington till the Act 
of Uniformity, August, 1662, obliged him to restrict his 
preaching to private houses. He went to Ireland in 
1671, where he resided as chaplain to the family of lord 
Massarene, enjoying there the friendship of the bishop 
of that diocese. Howe was granted liberty to preach in 
all the churches under the jurisdiction of this bishop. 
He wrote at this time his Vanity of Man as Mortal, 
and began his greatest work, The Living Temple, be- 
low referred to. In 1675 he accepted an invitation to 
become the minister of a congregation in London. Dur- 
ing the year 1680 he engaged in a controversy with Drs. 
Stillingfleet and Tillotson on the question of nonconfor- 
mity, and it is said that Dr. Stillingfleet, who had pro- 
voked the controversy by a discourse which he preach- 
ed before the lord mayor and aldermen of London on 
“The Mischief of Separation,” was subdued when he 
read Howe’s reply, and confessed that he discoursed 
“more like a gentleman than a divine, without any 
mixture of rancor, or any sharp reflections, and some- 
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times with a great degree of kindness towards him, for 
which, and his prayers for him, he heartily thanked 
him” (Rogers's Life of Howe, p. 183). In August, 1685, 
he went to the Continent with lord Wharton, and in 
1686 became one of the preachers to the English church 
at Utrecht. When James If published his “declara- 
tion for liberty of conscience,” Howe returned to London, 
aud at the Revolution, the year following, he headed the 
deputation of dissenting ministers who presented their 
petition to the throne, In 1689 he again pleaded the 
cause of the Nonconformists in an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled The Case of the Protestant Dissenters represent- 
ed and argued. In 1691 he became involved in the 
Antinomian controversy by a recommendation which 
he gave to the works of Dr. Crisp. He soon, however, 
cleared his reputation by a strong recommendation of 
Flavel’s Blow at the Root, a work against Antinomian- 
ism, then in the course of publication. In 1701 he be- 
came entangled in a controversy with the Puritan De 
Foe (q. v-) on account of one of Howe’s members, who 
had been elected lord mayor, and who, in order to qual- 
ify himself for that office, had taken the Lord’s Supper 
in an Established church, The manner in which Howe 
answered (Some Considerations of a Preface to an In- 
quiry, ete.) the objections of De Foe, who opposed com- 
munion in the Established Church by Nonconformists, 
is to be regretted by all who venerate the name of John 
Howe. He died April 2, 1705. Among the Puritans, 
John Howe ranks as one of the most eminent. He was — 
also unquestionably a man of great general learning. 
“The originality and compass of Howe’s mind, and the 
calmness and moderation of his temper, must ever in- 
spire sympathy and awaken admiration in reflective 
readers: his Platonic and Alexandrian culture com- 
mends him to the philosophical student, and the prac- 
tical tendency of his religious thinking endears him to 
all Christians” (Stoughton [John], Eccles. Hist. of Eng. 
ii, 422, 423). ‘ Perhaps it may be considered as no un- 
fair test of intellectual and spiritual excellence that a 
person can relish the writings of John Howe; if he does 
not, he may have reason to suspect that something in 
his head or heart is wrong. A young minister who 
wishes to attain eminence in his profession, if he has not 
the works of John Howe, and can procure them in no 
other way, should sell his coat and buy them; and, if 
that will not suffice, let him sell his bed and lie on the 
floor; and if he spends his days in reading them, he ~will 
not complain that he les hard at night” (Bogue and 
Bennett, Hist. of Dissenters, i, 437). “Howe seems to 
have understood the Gospel as well as any uninspired 
writer, and to have imbibed as much of its.spirit. There 
is the truest sublimity to be found in his writings, and 
some of the strongest pathos; yet, often obscure, gener- 
ally harsh, he has imitated the worst parts of Boyle’s 
style. He has a vast number and variety of uncommon 
thoughts, and is, on the whole, one of the most valuable 
writers in our language, or, I believe, in the world” (Dr. 
Doddridge). “I have learned more from John Howe 
than from any other author I ever read, There is an 
astonishing magnificence in his conceptions” (Robert 
Hall). “This great man was one of the few who have 
been venerated as much by their contemporaries as by 
their successors. Time, which commonly adds increased 
lustre to the memory of the good, has not been able to 
magnify any of the qualities for which Howe was so 
conspicuous. His strong and capacious intellect, his 
sublime elevation of thought, his flowing eloquence, the 
holiness of his life, the dignity and courtesy of his man- 
ners, the humor of his conversation, won for him from 
the men of his own time the title of ‘the great Howe’” 
(Skeats, Hist. of the Free Churches of England, p. 169). 
Howe’s most important works are, The Living Temple 
(many editions ; first in 1676), in which he proves the 
existence of God and his conyersableness with men, and 
which occupies one of the highest places in Puritan 
theology :—The Redeemer’s Tears over lost Souls [Luke 
xix, 41,42], with an A ppendix on the Blasphemy against 
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‘the Holy Ghost (Lond. 1684; often reprinted), in which 
Tlowe does not, unlike many high Calvinistic theolo- 

gians, enter at all into the predestination controversy, 
but confines himself to a solution of the question of 

God’s omniscience and man’s responsibility : — Inquiry 

concerning the Trinity, etc.:— Office and Work of the 
Holy Spirit. These, with his Sermons and other writ- 

ings, are to be found in his Collected Works, with Life 

by Dr. Calamy (1724, 2_vols. folio) ; and in The whole 
Works of the Rev. John Howe, M.A., edited by Hunt 

(London, 1810-22, 7 vols. 8vo, with an eighth vol., con- 

taining a Memoir and additional works), and again in 
The Works of the Rev. John Howe, M.A., as published 

during his life, comprising the whole of the two folio vol- 
umes, ed. 1724, with a Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. 

P. Hewlett (London, 1848, 3 vols. 8vo). There is also an 

edition of his Works in 1 vol. imp. 8vo (London, 1838), 
and an American edition (Phila. 2 vols. imp. 8vo). See 
also Wilson, Selections from Howe, with his Life (Lond. 
1827, 2 vols. 12mo); Taylor, Select Treatises of John 

Howe (1835, 12mo); Rogers, Life of John Howe, with 

an Analysis of his Writings (Lond, 1836, 12mo) ; Dunn, 
Howe's Christian Theology (Lond. 1836, 12mo); English 

Cyclopedia; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 902; Quar- 

-terly Review (Lond.), xxxvi, 167; Literary and Theolog- 
ical Review, iv, 538; Meth. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1862, p. 676 ; 

Hook, Eccl. Biog. vi, 198 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Howe, Joseph, a Congregational minister, born 
at Killingly, Connecticut, January 14, 1747, was edu- 
cated at Yale College, where he graduated in 1765, the 
first in his class. By recommendation of the president 
of his college he was appointed principal of a public 
school at Hartford, at that time the most important in- 
stitution of that class in the colony. He was licensed 
to preach in 1769, and was appointed tutor at Yale in 
the same year. - He held this position, preaching quite 
frequently, until called to the New South Church, Bos- 
ton, in 1772, where he was ordained May 19, 17738. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution (1775) he fled to Nor- 
wich, where he remained only a short time, as his 
health had become enfeebled. He went to New Haven, 
and on his return stopped at Hartford, where he died, 
Aug. 25, 1775._Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
1, 707 sq. 

Howe, Josiah, an English divine of the 17th cen- 
tury, born at Crendon, Bucks County, was educated at 
Oxford, and obtained a fellowship at Trinity College, of 
that University, in 1637. He found great favor with 
Charles I, at whose command he was admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of divinity in 1646. After the ruin 
of the royal house he was ejected from his fellowship, 
but was restored to his preferment after the restoration 
ofthe monarchy. He died in 1701. See Wood, A then. 
Oxon. vol, iii; Gorton, Biog. Dict. ii, s. v. 


Howe, Nathaniel, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Ipswich, Mass., Oct. 6,1764. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1786, and was ordained pastor at 
Hopkinton Oct. 5, 1791, where he labored until his death, 
Feb. 15, 1837. He published An Attempt to prove that 
Johv's Baptism was not Gospel Baptism, being a Reply 
to Dr. Baldwin's Essay on the same Subject (1820) :—A 
Catechism with miscellaneous Questions, and a Chapter 
of Proverbs for the Children under his parochial Care. 
See Sprague, Annals, ii, 307; North American Review, 
iv, 93-97. 

Howell, Horatio S., a Presbyterian minister, born 
near Trenton, N. J., in 1820, was educated at Princeton 
College, and the Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. In 
1846 he was ordained pastor of East Whiteland Church, 
Pa. He subsequently became pastor of the Church at 
Elkton, Md., and at the Delaware Water Gap, Pa. While 
he was laboring at this latter place the Rebellion broke 
out. He at once entered the army as chaplain of the 
90th Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, His reputa- 
tion as chaplain was pre-eminent. for arduous, zealous, 
and judicious devotion, He was killed at the battle of 
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Gettysburg, Pa., July 1, 1863,—Wilson, Pres. Ei st. A 
nac, 1864, ae 


= 
Howell, Lawrence, a distinguished Nonjuror, 
was born soon after the Restoration, about 1660. He 
studied at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he gradua- 


ted B.A. in 1684, and M.A. in 1688. Having entered 
the Church, he was ordained in 1712 by the nonjuring 
bishop, Dr. Hickes, who had taken the title of suffragan 
bishop of Thetford. He soon after published a pam- 
phlet entitled The Case of Schism in the Church of Eng- 
land truly stated, for which he was committed to New- 
gate, convicted, and condemned to three years’ impris- 
onment, besides whipping, a fine of £500, and degrada- 
tion. This latter part was remitted him, however, by 
the king. He died in Newgate in 1720. Whatever his 
errors, the punishment appears to have been dispropor- 
tionate to his offence. He was a man of extensive 
learning and great capacity. He wrote Synopsis Cano- 
num SS. Apostolorum et Conciliorum Cecumenicorum et — 
Provincialium ab Ecclesia Greeca receptorum (1708, fol.) = 
—sSynops. Canon. Eccles. Lat. (1710-1715, fol.) :—A View 
of the Pontificate from its supposed beginning to the end 
of the Council of Trent, ete. (Lond. 1716, 8vo) :—Deside- 
rius, or the original Pilgrim; a divine Dialogue (from 
the Spanish) (Lond. 1717,12mo) :—A complete History 
of the Holy Bible, with additions by Rev. Geo. Burder 
(Lond. 1806, 3 vols. 8vo) :—Certain Queries proposed by 
Roman Catholics, ete. (Lond. 1716); ete.—Darling, Cy- 
clopedia Bibliographica, i, 1563; Hook, Eccles, Biog. vi, 
199; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 313 sq. (J. N. P.) 


Howell, Robert Boyte Crawford, D.D., a 
prominent Baptist preacher in Tennessee, was born in 
Wayne County, North Carolina, March 10,1801. He 
pursued his literary and theological studies in Colum- 
bian College, also the study of medicine, but without in- 
tending its practice. With this preparation, he entered 
upon the duties of the ministry in the Episcopal Church, 
of which his family were communicants; but, quite un- 
expectedly to his friends, he soon joined the Baptists, 
travelling fourteen miles to reach the nearest Baptist 
church for this purpose, Feb. 6,1821. Five days after- 
wards he received license to preach the doctrines of the 
Baptist Church, At Washington he performed,in con- 
nection with his theological studies, the duties of a city 
missionary, and for a year after the completion of his 
course he was a missionary in Virginia. He then accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Cumberland Street Baptist 
Church in Norfolk. He was ordained Jan. 27,1827. A 
revival immediately followed, as the fruits of which he 
baptized about 200 within a few months. His lebors 
continued here for eight years. In 1884 he removed to 
Nashville, Tenn. The First Baptist Church had been 
dispersed by the Rey. Alexander Campbell and his dis- 
ciples, but under Mr. Howell’s labors it was revived and 
built up. He established, and for some time edited a 
religious newspaper. He exerted more influence in 
the support of missions than any other minister of the 
denomination in Tennessee. After the organization of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, he was elected: and 
re-elected its president. In 1850 he removed to Rich- 
mond, Va., where, in addition-to the charge of a church, 
he was a trustee of Richmond College, and of the Rich- 
mond Female Institute, a member of the Southern Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission, Publication, and Sunday - school 
Boards, and of the Virginia Baptist Mission and Educa- 
tional Board, In 1857 he yielded to an urgent call to 
reoccupy his former field of labor in Nashville. There, 
besides efficiently promoting all the State Baptist organ- 
izations, he was, by appointment of the Legislature, a 
trustee of the Institution for the Blind, and in other ed- 
ucational trusts. His labors were arduous; in addition 
to which, he performed a considerable amount of literary 
work, including some of his most useful books. He died 
April 5, 1868, greatly honored and lamented. Dr. Howell 
was a man of commanding presence and dignified ad- 
dress, warm and genial in his manners, His labors as a 


them, “The Christology of the Pentateuch,” an enlarge- 
ment of “The Covenants,” and “The Family.” He was 
also a frequent contributor to the periodicals of his 
Church. (L.E.S.) 


Howeill, Francis, a noted preacher of “the 
Friends,” was born about 1638 in Westmoreland, Eng- 
land. He was brought up and educated in the Church 
of England, but withdrew from the national Church af- 
ter graduation in the university, and joined the Inde- 
pendents, among whom he held an eminent position as 
minister. In 1652 he became an adherent to the doc- 
trines of George Fox, the Quaker. Two years later, he 
set out with two others of the Society of Friends to 
preach their doctrines for the first time at London. He 
even went before the protector Cromwell, to seek his in- 
fluence in aid of the Quakers, who were then greatly 
persecuted, both in the country and at London; but he 
does not seem to have been successful in his effort. He 
escaped, however, after this interview, all personal mo- 
lestation as long as he continued preaching in London. 
He and his friends next went to Bristol, where they met 
with much better success. “ Multitudes flocked to hear 
them, and many embraced their doctrine.” The clergy 
became alarmed, and Howgill and his colaborers were 
summoned before the magistrates, and commanded to 
leave the city immediately. Considering themselves 
entitled to remain, as “ free-born Englishmen,” they tar- 
ried in the city, and continued to meet with success. 
In 1663 we find Howgill at Kendal, again summoned be- 
fore the justices of the place, who tendered him the oath 
of allegiance, and on his conscientious refusal of it com- 
mitted him to prison, in which he remained until his 
death, Jan. 20,1688. Howgill wrote a copious treatise 
against oaths while in prison. He also published The 
Dawnings of the Gospel Day, and ts Light and Glory 
discovered (Lond. 1676, fol.). See Neale, History of the 
Puritans (Harper’s edit.), 11,413, 420 ; Gough, Hist. of the 
Quakers, i, 112, 126, 144, ete.; ii, 31, 96 sq., 236 sq. (CJ. 
H.W.) 


Howie, Jorn, a Scotch Presbyterian, was born at 
Lochgoin Noy. 14, 1735, His father died when John 
was only one year old, and he was removed to his grand- 
parents’ at Blackhill, where he received a limited educa- 
tion. In 1766 he returned to the farm of Lochgoin, to 
pursue the study of Church history and religious biog- 
raphy, to which he had devoted much of his time for 
several years. In 1767 his early religious impressions 
assumed the form of decided piety, and he determined 
to serve the Church by preparing the book for which he 
is celebrated, The Scotch Worthies. “ It is a work of no 
inconsiderable labor; for, though the biographical infor- 
mation he had procured, and with which his powerful 
memory was richly stored, must have greatly facilitated 
the task, yet, living remote from cities, and almost shut 
out from the abodes of civilized life, the difficulty of cor- 
respondence and the want of books must have tended 
not a little to render his task both painful and irksome. 
Under all these disadvantages, however, did Mr. Howie, 
in the seclusion of Lochgoin, bring the work to a suc- 
cessful termination. The first edition appeared in 1774, 
and a second, greatly enlarged, in 1785 (new edit., re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged, with a preface and notes 
by Wm. McGavin, Edinb. and N. Y., 1853, 8vo). Like 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ it has been long so extensively 
popular with all classes of the community, that it has 
secured for itself a position from which it will never be 
dislodged, as long as Presbyterianism, and a religious at- 
tachment to the covenanted work of Reformation, con- 
tinue to engage the attention of the natives of Scot- 


land.” Besides this work, Mr. Howie published, i. a 
collection of Lectures and Sermons, by some of the most 
eminent ministers, preached during the stormiest days 
of the Persecution:—2. An Alarm to a secure Genera- 
tion: —8. Faithful Contendings displayed; an account of 
the suffering remnant of the Church of Scotland from 
1681-1691:—4, Faithful Witness-bearing exemplified :— 
5. Patronage Anatomized, a work which, next to the 
“ Scots’ Worthies,” must be regarded as superior to all 
his other writings :—6. Vindication of the Modes of han- 
dling the Elements in the Lord's Supper before giving 
Thanks ; written during the controversy on this subject 
among the Antiburgher seceders :—7. Clarkson's plain 
Reasons for Dissenting, with a preface and notes, and an 
abstract of the principles of the Reformed presbytery 
regarding civil government :—8. Preface to Mr, Brown 
of Wamphray’s Looking-glass of the Law and the Gos- 
pel. Howie died in Sept. 1791. “He was, indeed, a 
marked character, whether at home, in the public mar- 
ket, or at church; and wherever he went, the fame of 
his piety and varied acquirements contributed greatly 
to his influence” (Biogr. Sketch prefixed to the Amer, 
edition of his “Scotch Worthies”). Allibone, Dict. of 
Authors, 1,905. (J. H. W.) 


Howley, Wii11Am, D.D., an English prelate, was 
born at Ropley, Hampshire, in 1765, He was educated 
at Winchester school, and in 1783 went to New College, 
Oxford, He was elected fellow in 1785, became canon 
of Christ Church in 1804, regius professor of divinity in 
1809, bishop of London in 1818, and, finally, archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1828. He died in 1848. His princi- 
pal works are Sermon [on Isa. liv, 13] (London, 1814, 
8vo):—Sermon [on Psa. xx, 7, 8] (fhanksgiving, when 
the eagles taken at Waterloo were deposited in the 
Chapel Royal, Whiteball) (Lond, 1816, 4to) :—A Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London at the 
Visitation of 1818 (Lond. 1818, 8vo):—A Charge deliv- 
ered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London in July, 1826 
(Lond. 1826, 4to).—Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 
i, 1564. 


Howson, Jony, an English divine, born in London 
in 1556, was educated at Christ Church, Oxford. He 
filled successively the vicarate of Bampton, in Oxford- 
shire, the rectorate at Brightwell, in Berkshire, and then 
became fellow of Chelsea College, and canon of Here- 
ford. In 1619 he was appointed bishop of Oxford, and 
was transferred to the bishopric of Durham in 1628. 
He was also at one time vice-chancellor of Oxford. 
While in this position “he exerted himself against those 
Puritans who opposed the discipline and ceremonies, but 
was afterwards a more distinguished writer and preach- 
er against popery.” He died in 1631. Howson was the 
author of a number of sermons (published 1597-1661) ; 
and four of his polemical discourses against the suprem- 
acy of St. Peter were published by order of king James 
I, “to clear the aspersions laid upon him (Howson) of 
favoring popery” (1622, 4to). See Hook, Hecles. Biogr. 
vi, 202; Allibone, Dict. of A uthors, i, 908. 

a German enthusiast, was born at 
toldenbiittel, near Eiderstadt (Schleswig), in 1584. 
Her maiden name was OwEN. In 1599 she married a 
nobleman called Hoyer, and when he died she retired 
to one of her estates, where she devoted herself to belles- 
lettres and poetry. Becoming acquainted with an al- 
chemist named Teting, who attended her during a sick- 
ness, she was soon fascinated by the views of the mys- 
tic, whom she took into her house, and considered as a 
prophet. She afterwards joined the Anabaptists, and 
thought herself inspired. Her ardor in making prose- 
lytes caused her to lose nearly her whole fortune, and, 
leaving her country, she went to Sweden, where she 
found a protector in queen Eleonora Maria, who pre- 
sented her with an estate on which she resided until 
her death in 1656, Her views, derived from Paracel- 
sus, David Joris, Schwenckfeld, Weigel, and other mys- 
ties, are expressed in indifferent verses in her Works 


Hoyer, Anna, 


HOZAI 


(Amsterd. 1650), Some of her writings were directed 
against the Lutherans. See J. G, Feuchtking, Gynece- 
um heret. fanat. p. 356 sq.; Arnold, Kirchen-u. Ketzer- 
hist. iii, 10, 14; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 319. 

Hozai (Heb. Chozay’, "31M, seer ; Sept. ot dowvrec, 
Vulg. Hozai, Auth. Vers. “the seers,” marg. “ Hosai”), a 
prophet or seer, the historiographer of Manasseh, king 
of Judah (2 Chron. xxxiii, 19), B.C. p. 642. The Jews 
are of opinion that Hosai and Isaiah are the same per- 
son; the Sept. takes Hosai in a general sense for proph- 
ets and seers: the Syriac calls him Manan, the Arabic 
Saphan.—Calmet, s. v. Bertheau (Chronik, Einleit. p. 
35) conjectures that "11M is here a corrupt rendering for 
p7T4M, as in ver. 18; but for this there is only the au- 
thority of a single Codex and the Sept. (Davidson, Re- 
vision of Heb. Text, p.221,b). See CHRONICLES. 

Hrabanus. See RABANvs. 

Hroswitha. See Roswirna. 

Hu, the most eminent god of the Celtic religion, 
originally thé founder of the religion of the Druids. 
See vol. ii, p. 180. 

Huarte, Juan, the representative of Spahish phi- 
losophy in the Middle Ages, was a Frenchman by birth, 
and born about 1530, He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Huesca, and afterwards devoted himself to the 
study of medicine and philosophy. The work to which 
he owes his great reputation is entitled Haamen de In- 
genios, para las sciencias donde de muestra la differencia 
de habilidades que hay en los hombres, y el genero de letras 
quecada uno responde en particular officina plantiniana 
(1593 ; sm. 8vo, Pamplon. 1575, and often). This work 
aims to show, “by marvellous and useful secrets, drawn 
from true philosophy, both natural and divine, the gifts 
and different abilities found in man, and for what kind 
of study the genius of every man is adapted, in such a 
manner that whoever shall read this book attentively 
will discover the properties of his own genius, and be 
able to make choice of that science in which he will 
make the greatest improvement.” It has been trans- 
lated into English by Carew and Bellamy, under the 
title Trial of the Wits ; into German by Lessing (Prii- 
Jung der Képfe), and into many other languages. 
Huarte has been severely reproached for having pub- 
lished as genuine a spurious letter of Lentulus, the pro- 
consul, from Jerusalem, in which a description of the 
Saviour’s person is given. He died near the close of 
the 16th century. See Antonio, Biblioth. Hispana nova, 
i, 543; Bayle, Histor. Dict. iti, 528; Ticknor, History of 
Spanish Lit. iii, 189; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxy, 
333 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Hubald. See Hucsarp. 


Hubbard, Austin Osgood, a Congregational 
minister, was born in Sunderland, Mass., Aug. 9, 1800. 
He was educated at Yale College, where he graduated 
in 1824, He pursued his theological studies under the 
direction of the Presbytery of Baltimore, teaching at 
the same time in the academy at Franklin, Md. He 
was licensed to preach in 1826, and labored as a mis- 
sionary some two years in Frederick County, Md. From 
1831 to 1833 he was at Princeton Theological Seminary 
in further theological studies, and preaching to vacant 
churches in the vicinity. In 1838, during Dr, Alexan- 
der’s absence in Europe, Mr. Hubbard was appointed 
assistant professor of Biblical Literature. In 1835 he 
went to Melbourne, C. E., and labored as a missionary. 
In 1840 he removed to Hardwick, Vt., and was installed 
pastor of the Congregational Church in that place July 
7th, 1841. In 1845 he was called to Barnet, Vt., and 
preached there until 1851. In 1855 he accepted a call 
to Craftesbury, Vt., where he remained until the death 
of his wife in the fall of 1857, when he became mentally 
and physically prostrated, and he was removed to the 
Vermont Insane Asylum in March, 1858, where he died 
Aug. 24th, 1858. He published Five Discourses on the 
noral Obligation and the particular Duties of the Sab- 
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bath (Harm., N. H., 1843, 16mo). “Fervent piet i 
thorough scholarship combined to render him a faithful — 
and able minister of the New Testament. His views 
of divine truth were clear and strong, his manner of pre- _ 
senting them forcible and impressive. His sermons 
were logical, and weighty with matter.”—Congregation- 
al Quarterly, i, 412 sq. 


Hubbard, John, an English divine and adherent 
of the “Independents,” was born about 1692. He was, 
at first assistant at a church in Stepney, and after the 
decease of Dr. Taylor succeeded him as pastor of a 
congregation at Deptford. This position he held for 
twenty-two years with distinguished skill, fidelity, and 
diligence. In 1740 he was appointed to the divinity 
chair of the academy of the Independents at London. 
“He applied himself to the duties of this office with ex- 
emplary diligence, and the most pleasing hopes were 
entertained of many years of usefulness; but they were 
extinguished by his decease in July, 1743.” He pub- 
lished Two Sermons at Coward’s Lecture (London, 1729, 
8vo). Nine of his sermons are in the Berry Street 
(Coward’s Lecture) Sermons (2d ed. 2 vols. 8v0, 1739).— 
Bogue and Bennett, Hist. of Dissenters (2d edit.), ii, 219 
sq.; Allibone, Dict. ef Authors, i, 909. 

Hubbard, William, a Congregational minister, 
was born in England in 1621, and came to this country 
with his parents in 1630. He was educated at Harvard 
College, where he graduated in 1642, a member of the 
first class. He is said to have pursued a course of the- 
ological studies with the Rev. Mr. Cobbet, of Ipswich, 
whom he also assisted in the pulpit. He was ordained 
In 1685 M+. Cobbet died, and Hubbard be- 
came his successor. In 1686 he served as assistant to the 
Rey. John Dennison, grandson of Major General Den- 
nison, who was also a graduate of Harvard (1684). In 
1689 Dennison died, and, about three years after, the 
Rey. John Rogers, son of the president of Harvard, be- 
came Hubbard’s colleague. In 1703, enfeebled by age, 
Hubbard was obliged to resign his charge, and the peo- 
ple voted him sixty pounds as a gratuity. He died 
Sept. 14, 1704. His writings were mainly on the his- 
tory of New England, and he left a work in MS. which 
has been of service to American historians, He pub- 
lished a Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians from 
1607-1677, with a Discourse (Bost. 1677, 4to) :—Sermons 
(1676, 1682, 1684) :—and, in connection with the Rey. 
John Higginson, of Salem, Testimony to the Order of the 
Gospel in the Churches (1701). Hubbard is represented 
by his contemporaries to have been “ for many years the 
most eminent minister in the county of Essex, equal to 
any in the province for learning and candor, and supe- 
rior to all his contemporaries as a writer.”—Sprague, 
Annals Amer. Pulpit, i, 148 sq.; Allibone, Dictionary of 
Authors, i, 909. 

Hubberthorn, Ricnarp, a celebrated Quaker of 
the 17th century, was at first a preacher in the Parlia- 
ment’s army, but he afterwards joined the Quakers, and, 
in accordance with their principles of peace, quitted the 
army. After preaching some nine years, he was im- 
prisoned on account of his religious belief, and died from 
the effects at Newgate, June 17, 1662. Hubberthorn 
was one of the Quakers liberated by king Charles upon 
his marriage with Catharine of Braganza, who ordered 
“the release of Quakers and others in jail in London 
and Middlesex for being present at unlawful assemblies, 
who yet profess all obedience and allegiance, provided 
they are not indicted for refusing the oath of allegiance, 
nor have been ringleaders nor preachers at their assem- 
bles, hoping thereby to reduce them to a better con- 
formity.” Just before this event, Hubberthorn, together 
with George Fox, had addressed the king and demand- 
ed the liberation of their suffering brethren,—Neal, Hist, 
of the Puritans, ii, 418; Stoughton, Eccles. Hist. of Eng- 
land, i, 275. 

Huber, J ohann Ludwig, a German author who 
at first studied theology, but afterwards devoted his time 
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ain y to the study of jurisprudence, deserves our no- 
: on account of his Versuche mit Gott zu reden (sacred 
songs) (Reusl. 1775; Tiibing. 1787), He died at Stutt- 
gardt in. 1800. 
Huber, Kaspar. See Huserrnus. 


Huber, Maria, a celebrated mystic, was born at 
Geneva in 1694. She retired into solitude in 1712, to 
indulge in contemplation and mysticism. She after- 
wards returned to live in Geneva, joined the Roman 
Church, and died at Lyons in 1759. She is generally 
named as a deist, yet her opinions partook rather of ex- 
treme mysticism than of infidelity, Her principal works 
are Lettres sur la religion essentielle & VThomme (Amsterd. 
1738; Lond, 1739, 2 vols.),in which “ she traces all relig- 
ion to the moral necessities of the heart, and considers 
revelation a mere auxiliary to natural theology, a means 
of interpreting it to our own consciousness” (Hagenbach, 
Germ. Rationalism, p. 55 sq.) :—Recueil de diverses pieces 
servant de supplément aux Lettres sur la religion, etc. 
(Berl. 1754, 2 vols.; Lond. 1756) :—Le monde fou préferé 
au monde sage, divisé en trois parties, faisant 24 prome- 
nades (whence the work is sometimes styled Prome- 
nades) (Amst. 1731 and 1744) :—Le Systeme des théolo- 
giens anciens et modernes, sur Vétat des dmes séparées des 
corps (Amst. 1731, 1733, 1739) :—Reduction du Spectateur 
Anglais & ce qwil renferme de meilleur, etc. (Par. 1753, 
12mo). Senebier considers her as the author of the His- 
toire d’Abussay (1753, 8vo), which is generally attribu- 
ted to Miss Fauque. See Senebier, Hist. littér. de Geneve, 
iii, 84; Haag, La France Protestante; Pierer ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 344, 

Huber, Samuel, a German theologian, was born 
at Berne in 1547. He studied theology in Germany, 
and became pastor at Burgdorf. He was much given 
to controversy, especially in behalf of the Lutheran doc- 
trine on the Lord’s Supper. Censured for a speech he 
made on the 15th of April, 1588, he nevertheless con- 
tinued to attack the doctrines of the Reformed Church, 
and was, in consequence, first imprisoned, and then ex- 
iled. In July, 1588, he went to Tiibingen, where he 
joined the Lutheran Church, He became pastor of 
Doredingen, and in 1592 professor at Wittenberg. His 
belief in free grace, and in the universality of the atone- 
ment, brought him into antagonism with Hunnius, Ley- 
ser, and Gesner (1592); the breach between them was 
not healed by public discussions held at Wittenberg and 
Regensburg in i594. Huber has been wrongly charged 
with teaching the doctrine of.universal salvation. He 
was a determined opponent of the Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination, and held that the words “decree” and 
“election” were equivalent to “gracious invitation,” 
which God extends to all men without distinction. 
“ But, to make their calling and election sure, they must 
repent and believe.” Driven out of Hesse - Cassel in 
1594, he resided for some time at Jena, Helmstiidt, and 
Goslar. He died March 25, 1624. The most important 
among his numerous works are Christum esse mortwum 
pro peccatis omnium hominum (Tiibing. 1590) :—Bestdn- 
diges Bekenntniss (1597) :—A nti-Bellarminus (Gosl. 1607, 
6 vols.). See Acta Huberiana (Titb. 1597; Liib. 1598); 
Gotze, Acta Hub, (Liib. 1707); Schmid, Lebensbeschrei- 
bung (Helmst. 1708); Pfaff, ntrod. in Hist. Liter. Theol. 
pt. ii, bk. iii, p. 431; Arnold, Ketzerhistorie, i, 952 ; Mos- 
heim, Ch. History, iii, 158. 

Huberinus (Huser), Kaspar, a Bavarian monk, 
afterwards a convert to Protestantism, was born near 
the close of the 15th century. He became a Protestant 
preacher in 1525 at Augsburg, and was appointed to a 
church at that place in 1527. He was a zealous oppo- 
nent of the Anabaptists, who were quite numerous at 
Augsburg about that time, and he also engaged in the 
Berne disputations on the ministration of the sacrament. 
He was in favor of the Lutheran doctrine on this point, 
and in 1535 he went to Wittenberg, to consult with Lu- 
ther personally, and to regain for Augsburg the celebra- 
ted Urbanus Rhegius (q.v.). Huberinus was also ac- 
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‘tively engaged in introducing the Reformation in the 


Pfalz, and in the territory of Hohenlohe. In 1551 he 
returned to Augsburg as preacher, but as he alone of the 
Protestant preachers at Augsburg had accepted the In- 
terim (q. v.), he was obliged to leave the city in 1552, 
and died of grief at Oehringen Oct. 6, 1553, Huberinus 
wrote quite extensively; among other works, we have 
from his pen Vréstlicher Sermon v.d. Urstende Christi 
(1525) :—Schlussreden v. d. rechten Hand Gottes u.d. Ge- 
walt Christi (1529) ; ete. See Keim, Schwdb. Ref. Gesch. 
p- 273, 278; Dollinger, Reformation, ii,576; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopidie, vi, 296; Theol. Univ. Lex, p. 372; Pierer, 
Univ. Lex. viii, 569. (J. H. W.) 

Hubert, Léonard, a Belgian theologian, flourish- 
ed about the year 1490. He was at first a Carmelite 
monk, afterwards he became bishop of Darie, then suf- 
fragan of the bishop of Liege, and finally “inquisitor” 
of Liege. He wrote quite extensively. His most cele- 
brated works are De Immunitate Ecclesiastica : — Ser- 
mons.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 354. 

Hubert, Mathieu, a distinguished French Ro- 
man Catholic, born at Chatillon in 1640, was a priest of 
the Congregation of the Oratory, and one of the most 
brilliant preachers of his country and Church, He died 
at Paris in 1717. He published Sermons (Paris, 1725, 
6 vols. 12mo).—Feller, Dict. ist. ix, 49 sq.; Hook, Ke- 
cles. Biog. vi, 202; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén, xxv, 355. 
(J. H.W.) 

Hubert (Hunerrvs), Sr., son of Bertrand, duke of 
Guienne, was high in ‘office under Theoderic, king of 
the Franks. having been a great sportsman, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, converted by a stag which bore a shin- 
ing cross between his antlers, and which spoke, entreat- 
ing him to turn from his gay life and serve the Church, 
He at once entered the Church, succeeded his religious 
instructor, Lambert (Lamprecht), as bishop of Liittich 
in 708, and died in 727, His body was in 827 transfer- 
red to the Benedictine convent of Andain, in the Ar- 
dennes, which thence received the name of St. Huber- 
tus, and it is here he is said to have had the above- 
mentioned vision. Tradition also holds that his relics, 
by virtue of the golden key of St. Hubert, which he re- 
ceived from St. Peter, can cure hydrophobia, ete. The 
3d of November (S¢. /ubert’s day) marks the end of the 
hunting season, and was celebrated by great hunts (St. 
Hubert’s chase).—Pierer, Univ. Lea. viii, 670; Theolog. 
Univ. Lex. i, 372. 

Hubert, Order of St., the oldest and highest or- 
der of Bavaria, was founded in 1444, and often reformed, 
the last time in 1808. The sign of the order is a golden 
cross on a shield, in the middle of which is the picture 
of St. Hubertus (q. v.). It is borne on a golden chain. 

Hubertine Annalist, an anonymous writer of 
the chronicles of St. Hubert’s monastery, flourished 
about the middle of the 11th century. In his Chron. 
St. Hub. Andaginensis the style of Sallust is imitated. 
Bethmann (L. C.) and Wattenbach (W.) issued a new 
edition of it in Pertz, Script. viii, 565-630, and the fol- 
lowing opinion of the author is expressed by them: 
“Satis habeamus nosse, auctorem operis fuisse virum 
inter medias res versatum, acrem judicio, veritatis stu- 
diosum: hoe enim totum ejus dicendi genus, hoc simplex 
et sincera rerum narratio suadent.”—Herzog, [eal-En- 
cyklop. vi, 296 sq. 

Hiibmayer or Hiibmeyer (Hvupmor), Bavria- 
sAR, one of the most learned of the Anabaptists, was 
born at Friedberg, near Augsburg, Bavaria, in 1480, 
He studied theology and philosophy at Freiburg with 
Eck, and in 1512 went with his teacher to Ingolstadt, 
where he became preacher and professor. In 1516 he 
went to Regensburg, where his ministrations led to the 
expulsion of the Jews: but, having openly expressed 
sentiments favorable to the Reformation, he was himself 
obliged to leave Regensburg, and taught school for some 
time in Schaffhausen. In 1522 he was appointed pas- 
tor to Waldshut, where he came under the influence of 


Miinzer, and embraced the Anabaptist views. He wrote | 2 vols, 12mo). His las 


several works in support of his new views, more partic- 
ularly upon baptism and the sacraments; but the ground 
which he took against his early coadjutor and inGimate 
friend Zwingle provoked a violent reply from the latter, 
and caused the estrangement of the two friends. Driv- 
en to Ziirich in 1525 by the Austrian persecution at 
Waldshut, he was branded as a heretic by Zwingle, and, 
after suffering imprisonment, finally fled from the Aus- 
trian territory (1526). He preached a short time at 
Constance, and then journeyed to Moravia. In 1528 he 
was arrested, probably at Brinn, by the Austrian au- 
thorities, and was burned at the stake in Vienna (March 
10). His wife, who steadfastly adhered to Hiibmayer’s 
views, was imprisoned with him, and suffered martyr- 
dom by drowning. iibmayer is now conceded by all 
historians to have been a man of very exalted charac- 
ter, and, although a fanatic in religion, it is certain that 
he never favored the extreme views of some of the Ana- 
baptists. See Brown, Memorials of Baptist Martyrs, p. 
106 sq.; Buptist Quarterly Review, 1869 (July), p. 333 : 
-Mosheim, Ch. Hist. iii, 203; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 
298 sq.; Theol. Univ. Lex. i, 372. (J. H.W.) 


Huby, Vincent, a French Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, was born at Hennebon, in the Bretagne, May 15, 
1608. He entered the order of the Jesuits m 1643, and 
contributed greatly to the growth of this order. He 
died March 24, 1693. He wrote a number of ascetic 
works, which have been edited by abbé Lenoir Dupare, 
and published under the title (euvres sptrituelles (Paris, 
1753, 1761, 1769; Lyons and Paris, 1827, 12mo); also by 
the abbé Baudrand (Paris, 1767, 12mo). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Gen. Xxv, 361, 


Huc, Evanristr Riicts, a French Roman Catholic 
missionary, was born at Toulouse Aug. 1,1813. He was 
educated in his native city, and entered the order of St. 
Lazarus, and in 1839 was sent as missionary to China, 
After about three years of missionary labor in the north- 
ern districts of China, he started with father Gabet, in 
the fall of 1844, to explore the wilds of Tartary and 
christianize Thibet, according to the directions of the 
apostolic vicar of Mongolia. Accompanied by a single 
Chinese conyert, a young lama, they reached the lama 
convent of Kounboun, where they acquired the dialect 
of Thibet. Towards the end of September, 1845, they 
joined a caravan from China, with which they went to 
Lhassa, the capital of Thibet. Here they were permit- 
ted to remain on their declaration that they had come 
only for the purpose of preaching the religion of Christ. 
But they had barely settled when the Chinese ambas- 
sador commanded them to leave the country. They 
were put in charge of a Chinese escort, and carried back 
a journey of nearly 2000 miles to the extreme south, 
and arrived in October, 1846, at Macao. Here they 
were subjected to a trial by the Chinese tribunals, and 
were finally permitted to return to the station from 
which they had originally started on this journey. 
Hue, whose health completely failed him, returned to 
Toulouse in 1849, and gaye an account of this journey 
in his Souvenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, 
et la Chine, pendant les années 1844, 1845, et 1846 (Paris, 
1850, 2 vols. 8vyo). This book met with great success, 
and was translated into various languages (English by 
Hazlitt, Lond. 1851, 2 vols.; and New York, 1853). It 
owed its great success partly to its description of a coun- 
try heretofore unknown, and also to its lively style. In 
this work the abbé also pointed out the similarities be- 
tween the Buddhist and Roman Catholie ceremonials, 
and for it was punished by seeing his book placed on 
the “ Index” (comp. Miiller, Chips from a German W'ork- 
shop, i, 187, note). By order of the emperor, he then 
published 1’ Empire Chinois, fuisant suite a Vouvrage 
intitule “ Souvenir Gun Voyage dans la Tartarie et le 
Thibet” (Par. 1854, 2 vols. 8vo). This work was crown- 
ed by the Academy. ‘There are several editions of it, 
and it was also translated into English (N. York, 1855, 
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t work, Le Christianisme en C 


en Tartaric, ct au Thibet (Paris, 1857, 3 vols. 8vo, 


map), contains a vast amount of historical information : 


but its chief topic is the propagation of Romanism in 
China. Hue thinks that “the Gospel will soon take in 
Asia the place now occupied by the philosophy of Con- 
fucius, the traditions of the Buddhists, and the endless 
legends of the Vedas; finally, that Brahma, Buddha, 
and Mohammed will disappear to make room for the 
true God,” etc. Hue died in Paris March 31, 1860. 
See Chambers, Cyclopedia, v, 445; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Gén, xxv, 361; Methodist Quarterly Review, Oct. 1855 ; 
Christian Examiner, January to May, 1858. (J. H. W.) 

Hucarius, an English deacon who flourished in the 
11th century. He wrote one hundred and eight homi- 
lies, “ which were extant in Leland’s time in Canterbury 
College (now Christ Church), Oxford, but which appear 
to be no longer in existence. In the prologue to this 
book, Hucarius stated his name and country, but noth- 
ing more is known of him.” He is said to have made 
an extract from the penitential work of archbishop Eg- 
bert of York, of the 8th century, as an introduction to 
the homilies. See Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. (Anglo-Sax,. 


Period), p.426; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xxi, 604; Theol. 


Univ. Lex. i, 372. (J.H. W.) 


Hucbald, also called Huczoip, HueBatp, UBALD, 
and Hvubaup, a celebrated monk, was probably born 
about 850, and was educated by his learned relative Milo 
(q. v.) in the monastery of St. Amandus in Flandern. 
After Milo’s death, Hucbald succeeded him as teacher 
and presiding officer of the school of this monastery. 


About 893, archbishop Fulco, of Rheims, called Hucbald _ 


to that city, to preside over the cathedral school there. 
He died in 930. He distinguished himself greatly in 
music, and was the first to establish the laws of harmo- 
ny (diaphonia). His lives of some of the saints are con- 
sidered valuable, especially Vita S. Lebuini, Vita Alde- 
gundis, Vita Rictrudis. See Aschbach, Kirchen-Lew. iii, 
342; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 297 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Hudson, Jory, D.D., an English philologist and 
theologian, was born at Widehope in 1662, and was edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Oxford. He obtained the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in 1684, and shortly afterwards 
that of Doctor of Divinity. In 1701 he was appointed 
librarian of the Bodleian library at Oxford, and died 
Noy. 27,1719. He is chiefly known on account of his 
Geographie Veteris Scriptores Greci minores, ete. (Ox- 
ford, 1698, 1703, 1712, 3 vols. 8vo), and his edition of Jo- 
sephus, entitled Flavii Josephi Onera (Oxf. 1720, 2 vols. 
fol.), which appeared shortly after his death.—Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Generale, xxv, 372 sq. 

Huel, Josern Nicouas, a French philosopher, was 
born at Mattaincourt June 17, 1690. After the comple- 
tion cf his studies at Paris he took orders, and was 
made curate of Rameux. He is said ( Barbier, Dict. des 
Anonymes) to be the author of Essai philosophique sur 
la crainte de la Mort, and of Moyen de rendre nos relig- 
teuses utiles et de nous exempter des dots qu elles exigent 
(1750), in which important reforms of the religious 
houses of the Roman Catholic Church are advocated, 
His special aim was the employment of the inmates of 
convents in instructing the youth of the land, instead of 
spending a life of idleness, partly, if not wholly, at the 
expense of the state. The book was suppressed, but re- 
printed eleven years after, without, however, awaken- 
ing any general interest in this reformatory movement. 
Huel dicd at Romeux Sept.3, 1769.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Génér, XXv, 377 sq.3 Classe, Remarques bibliographiques 
sur Huel,in the Mémoires del Academie ce Nancy (1856), 
PeZolle (EW) 

Huesca, Councin or (Concilium Oscense), a coun- 
cil held at Huesca, in Spain, in 598, of which only twa 
canons are extant. Que orders that the diocesan synh- 
ods, composed of the abbots, priests, and deacons of the 
diocese, be held annually, in which the bishop shall 
exhort his clergy upon the duties of frugality and con- 


ual of Councils, p. 266. 


Huesca, Duranpo pe, a celebrated member of the 
Albigenses (q. V.), flourished in the first half of the 13th 
century. He at length yielded to Romish influences, 
and returned to that Church, in which he founded a re- 
ligious community under the name of “ Poor Catholics.” 
In 1207 he went to Rome, and obtained the remission of 
his heresy from Innocent IL, and was by this pope de- 
clared the superior of his fraternity. ‘The members of 
this community lived on alms, applied themselves to 
study and teaching, kept Lent twice a year, and wore a 
habit of white or gray, with shoes open at the top, but 
distinguished by some particular mark from those of the 
Poor Men of Lyons (Insabatati). “The new order spread 
so rapidly that in a few years it had numerous convents 
both south and north of the Pyrenees. But, although 
they professed to devote themselves to the conversion 
of heretics, and Huesca wrote some books with that 
view, they soon incurred the suspicion of the bishops, 
who accused them of favoring the Vaudois (q. v.), and 
concealing their heretical tenets under the monastic 
garb. ‘They had sufficient influence to maintain them- 
selves for some time, and even to procure letters from 
his holiness, exhorting the bishops to endeavor to gain 
them by kindness instead of alienating their minds from 
the Church by severe treatment; but their enemies at 
last prevailed, and within a short time no trace of their 
establishments was to be found.”—McCrie, Reformation 
in Spain, p.36 sq.; Hist. Gen. de Languedoc, iii, 147 sq. 
(J. H. W.) 

Huet, Francois, a distinguished French philoso- 
pher, was born Dee. 26, 1814, at Villeau, France. He 
was for a time professor at the University of Ghent, and 
distinguished himself greatly by his efforts to reform 
modern philosophy upon the principles of Bordas-De- 
moulin, who aimed to conciliate all the political and 
social influences of the Revolution with the religious 
traditions of ancient Gallicanism. His last years were 
spent in educating the young prince of Servia. He 
died suddenly, while on a visit at Paris, July 1, 1869. 
His principal works are Recherches sur la vie, les owv- 
rages et les doctrines de Henri de Gand (1838, 8vo0) :— 
Le Cartésianisme ou la véritable renovation des sci- 
mces (1843, 2 vols. 8vo), crowned by the French Acad- 
emy :—Le Régne social du Christianisme (1853, 8vo) :— 
Essais sur la Réforme Catholique (1858, 8vo), written 
in connection with Bordas-Demoulin:—La science de 
Vesprit, principes de philosophie pure et appliquee (2 
vols. 8vo, 1864).—Vapereau, Dict. des Contemporains, p. 
907; Brockhaus, Unsere Zeit, 5th year, vol. ii (1869), 
237. 

Huet (Hvetis), Pierre Daniel, aFrench scholar, 
and ecclesiastic, was born at Caen Feb. 8, 1630. He was 
educated at the Jesuit school of Caen, and was original- 
ly intended for the pro{cssion of the law; but the perusal 
of the “ Principles” of Des Cartes and Bochart’s “ Sacred 
Geography” turned his attention to general literature, 
and he became a zealous pupil of these distinguished 
men. In 1652 he accompanied Bochart to Sweden. 
Here he discovered and transcribed the MS. of Origen, 
which subsequently became the basis of his celebrated 
edition of that Church father. He was solicited by the 
queen to settle in her dominions, but he refused the 
offer, and returned to France. In 1664 he published an 
essay De Interpretatione, and in 1668 his edition of Ori- 
gen’s Commentaria in Sac. Script. (Rouen, 2 vols. fol. ; 
Cologne, 1685, 3 vols. fol.), with a learned introduction, 
entitled Origeniana, simce reprinted in the Benedictine 
edition of Origen. He thus acquired so great a reputa- 
tion that he was honored with the degree of doctor of 
law, and shortly after was appointed subtutor to the 
dauphin. He also took a leading part in editing the 
Delphini edition of the Latin classics, In 1674 he was 
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elected a member of the French Academy; and having 
taken orders in 1676, he was appointed in 1678 to the 
abbey of Aunay, near Caen, In 1685 he was made bish- 
op of Soissons, but he never entered on this position, 
and was transferred to the see of Avranches in 1692. 
Desirous of devoting his time to study, he resigned his 
bishopric in 1699, and obtained the abbey of Fontenay, 
near Caen, In 1701 he removed to Paris, and resided 
at the Jesuits’ house. He died Jan, 26,1721, His oth- 
er principal works are Demonstratio Keangelica (Paris, 
167$, often reprinted). “This work, which is the great 
monument of Huet’s literary reputation, was the result 
of various conversations with the eminent Rabbi Manas- 
seh ben-Israel at Amsterdam. It begins with a set of 
definitions on the genuineness of books, history, proph- 
ecy, the Messiah, and the Christian religion. Then fol- 
low two postulates and four axioms. The propositions 
occupy the rest of the book, and in the discussion of 
these the demonstration consists” (Kitto) :—De la situa- 
tion du Paradis Terrestre (Par. 1691, 12mo) :—Commen- 
tarius de rebus ad auctorem pertinentibus (Amst. 1718, 
12mo), “his autobiographical memoirs—a model of pure 
Latinity, as well as the most interesting record of the 
history of his time.” © It was translated by John Aikin, 
M.D. (London, 1810, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Censura Philosophie 
Cartesiune (Par. 1689, 1694, 12mo) :—Queestiones Alne- 
tan de Concordia Rationis et Fidei (Caen, 1690). The 
two last-named works are aimed at the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, to which Huet had adhered in his earlier days, 
and against which he appears in these works as one of 
the most formidable opponents :—T7aité philosophique 
de la faiblesse de V Esprit Humain (Amsterd. 1723, 8vo), 
“which, according to Voltaire, was regarded by many 
as a refutation of his Demonstratio Evangelica, and has 
caused him to be classed among sceptics.” All the works 
of Huet were published in a collected form in 17 12, and 
an additional volume, entitled Huetiana, in the year fol- 
lowing his death (1722). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. 
XXV, 387 sq.; English Cyclopedia, s. v.; Quarterly Rev. 
(Lond.), iv, 103 sq.; Chambers, Cyclop. v, 449 sq.; Mo- 
rell, Hist. of Mod. Philosophy, p. 195 sq., 523. (J.H.W.) 


Hiiffel, Jonann Jaxon Lupwic, a German divine, 
was born May 6, 1784 at Gladenbach, in Hesse, and ed- 
ucated at the universities of Giessen and Marburg. In 
1817 he was appointed minister at Friedberg, in 1825 
senior professor in the theological seminary at Herborn, 
and in 1829 prelate of Baden and religious counsellor of 
the duke of Baden. He died July 26,1856, Besides a 
collection of sermons (Giessen, 1817-29), Hiiffel publish- 
ed Wesen u. Beruf d. evang. Geistlichen (ibid, 1821, 4th 
edit. 1843) : Stunden christl. Andacht (1844) Briefe ti. 
d. Unsterblichkeit (2a edit. Karlsruhe, 1832). The same 
subject is still further treated in a later work, entitled 
Die Unsterblichkeit auf’s neue beleuchtet (2d edit. 1838) : 
—Der Pietismus geschichtlich beleuchtet (Heidelb. 1849). 
_ Theol, Univers. Lex. i, 372; Pierer, Univers. Lex. viii, 
581. 


Hufnagel, Wirnetm Friepricn, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Hall, Swabia, June 15, 1754, and ed- 
ucated at the universities of Altorf and Erlangen. In 
1779 he was appointed professor extraordinary of phi- 
losophy at Erlangen, and in 1782 he was transferred to 
the chair of theology as regular professor. In 1788 he 
received the pastorate of the university church, and was 
made overseer of the seminary for preachers. In 1791 
he removed to Frankfort-on-the-Main as preacher of 
one of the oldest churches of that city. He died Feb. 7, 
1830. Hufnagel was distinguished both as a preacher 
and as a theologian, but he was especially at home in the 
Shemitic languages. His publications, aside from his 
Sermons (1791-96), are Variarum lectionum e Bibliis a 
Nisselio curatis excerptarum specimen (1777) :—Salomos 
hohes Lied gepriift, tibersetat U. erldutert (1784) :—Nov. 
Biblioth. theol. (i, 1782-8) :—Bearbeit. d. Schriften d.A.T. 
nach ihrem Inhalt u. Zweck (1784), in which he took a 
rationalistic position ;—LHiob new tibers, m, Anm. (1781): 
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—Dissertatio de Psalmis prophetias Messian. continenti- 
bus (2 pts. 1784).—Biographie Universelle, xxvii, 428 ; 
Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 339 sq.; Doring, Gelehrt. Theol. 
Deutschl. i, 767 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Hug, Jowann Leonnarp, an eminent German Ro- 
man Catholic theologian, was born at Constance June 1, 
1765, and educated at Freiburg University. In 1789 he 
took priest’s orders, and in 1791 was appointed professor 
of Old-Testament exegesis at his alma mater. In 1792 
the New-Testament exegesis was added to the duties of 
his chair. To fit himself more thoroughly for his pro- 
fessional duties, he visited the great libraries and uni- 
versities of Central Europe. Though a Roman Catho- 
lic, he was too well acquainted with sacred criticism, 
and, like the celebrated Dr. Jahn, too impartial to be 
yery greatly influenced in his views as a Biblical schol- 
ar and critic by his ecclesiastical connections. He wrote 
Erfindung d. Buchstabenschrift (Ulm, 1801) :—Linleitung 
in d. Schriften d. Neuen Testaments (Stuttg. 1808, 2 vols. ; 
4th ed. 1847). This work, in which he attempts to vin- 
dicate and sustain the genuineness of all the books com- 
monly regarded as canonical, has been translated into 
French and English (/ntroduction to the New Testament, 
by Wait, Lond. 1827, 2 vols. 8vo; far better by Fosdick, 
Andover, Mass., 8vo), and is considered one of the ablest 
works of the kind. Untersuchungen tiber den Mythus d. 
berithmtesten Volker d. alien Welt (Freib. 1812) :—Uecber 
d. Hohe Lied (ibid, 1818-1818) :—De conjugit Christiani 
vinculo indissolubili comment. exeget, (ib. 1816), in which 
he took ground against civil marriages :—K atechismus 
(ib, 1836) :—De Pentateucht versione Alexandrina com- 
ment. (ib. 1818) :—Gutachten iiber d, Leben Jesu von D. F. 
Strauss (ib. 1840-1844, 2 vols.). Hug was also one of 
the editors, with Hirscher (q. v.) and others, of the /rei- 
burger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie (Bonn, 1839-42). See 
Maier, Geddchtnissrede auf Hug (Freiburg, 1847); Real- 
Encyklop. f. d. Kathol. Deutschland, v, 518 sq.; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopddie, xix, 658; Chambers, Cyclopedia, v, 
449 sq.; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 340; Haag, Hist. d. Dog- 
mas Chret. i, § 112; Werner, Geschichte d. Katholischen 
Theol. p. 527 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géner. xxv, 400. 
(J. H. W.) 

Hugg, Isaac, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born ‘in Gloucester, now Camden County, New Jersey, 
about 1814. But little is known of his early life. He 
was converted in 1841, licensed to preach about 1844, and 
joined the New Jersey Conference in 1845. Thencefor- 
ward he filled with zeal and efficiency the several posi- 
tions assigned him, being in many places eminently use- 
ful. On Rome and Wantage Circuit, on Cedarville charge 
and elsewhere, he had extensive and powerful revivals 
of religion, and founded the first Methodist society at 
the village of Cranberry, N. J., consisting at first of seyv- 
en members, which, before the year closed, increased to 
fifty. About 1855, while laboring on Vernon Circuit, he 
had his hip-dislocated by a fall from his carriage, which 
caused him a great deal of suffering, and in the spring 
of 1864, being pressed by increasing affliction, he was 
obliged to take a superannuated relation, and settled at 
Pointville, in Burlington County. Here he labored as 
he had ability, being greatly beloved by the people. He 
died suddenly, while preparing to re-enter the active 
work of the ministry, April 5, 1866. “Hugg was em- 
phatically a good man: the poor knew well how to prize 
him, and the children everywhere loved him. He was 
a good preacher, and, when health permitted, a faithful 
pastor.” —New Jersey Conf. Minutes, 1867. 

Hugh. See Huco. 


Hughes, George, B.D., an English Nonconformist, 
was born in Southwark in 1603, and educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. He became fellow of Pembroke 
College, then lecturer at Allhallows, London, and after- 
wards minister of Tavistock. During the Rebellion he 
obtained the living of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, but was 
ejected for nonconformity in 1662. He died in 1667. 
Hughes was a divine of good natural capacity and learn- 
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ing, and an exact critic for his time. His principal é 


‘works are: An Analytical Exposition of the whole Book 
of Genesis, and of the first twenty-three Chapters of Ex- 
odus, wherein the various readings are observed, etc. (1672, 
fol.) :—A phorisms, or Select Propositions of the Scrip- 
tures, shortly determining the Doctrine of the Sabbath 
(1670, sm, 8vyo).—Darling, Cyclopediu Bibliographica, 1, 
1568, 

Hughes, Jabez, an English divine, born in 1685, 
was educated at Cambridge University, and afterwards 
became fellow of Jesus College. He is chiefly known as 
the editor of Chrysostom’s treatise wept teowovrne, or 
On the Priesthood (Cambr. 1710, 8vo; 2d edit. in Greek 
and Latin, with notes and a preliminary dissertation 
against the pretended Rights of the Church, ete., 1712, 
8yo). He died in 1731.—New Gen. Biog. Dict. vii, 276 ; 
Lond. Gent. Mag. x\viii, 588, 673. 


Hughes, John, an English divine, was born in 1682, 
educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
became a fellow of the university. But little is known 
of his life. He died in 1710. Among his works we find 
Dissertationes in quibus Auctoritas Ecclesiastica, quate- 
nus a ciwili sit distincta, defenditur contra Erastianos 
(Cambridge, 1710,8vo; and in English by Hilk. Bedford, 
Lond. 1711, 8vo0):—St. Chrysostom’s Treat. on the Priest- 
hood (Cambr. 1710, 8vo; 2d edit., with notes, ete., 1712, 
8vo). See Allibone, Dict. ef Authors, i, 911; Lowndes, 
Brit. Liter. p. 535 sq. 


Hughes, John, an American Roman Catholic prel- 
ate, was born in Ireland in 1798, and emigrated to this 
country in 1817, his father having preceded him about 
two years. At first he went to a florist to learn the art 
of gardening, but a few years later he entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary of St. Mary’s at Emmittsburgh, Md., 
teaching also at the same time. In 1825 he was ordain- 
ed priest in Philadelphia, and settled over a parish of 
that city. In 1837 he was appointed coadjutor of bish- 
op Dubois, of New York, and immediately after his con- 
secration in 18388, he assumed the virtual administration 
of the diocese, but he was not made bishop until 1842. 
In 1850 New York was raised to the dignity of an archi- 
episcopal see, and archbishop Hughes went to Rome 
to receive the pallium at the hands of the pope. He 
died January 3, 1864. Even before his eleyation to 
the episcopacy he had gained among his coreligionists 
some distinction as a champion of his Church by a 
controversy, in 1830 and 1834, with Dr. John Breckin- 
ridge, on the question, “Is the Protestant religion the 
religion of Christ?” Some years later he had another 
celebrated controversy with Dr. Nicholas Murray, of 
Elizabeth, who, under the name of “ Kirwan,” published 
a series of able and interesting articles against the Roman 
Catholic Church, “Both controversies increased his rep- 
utation among his coreligionists; but non-Catholics were 
not struck by his arguments in favor of Roman Catholi- 
cism, and he failed to attract anything like the attention, 
or produce anything like the impression, which writings 
of real ability, such as those of MGhler in Germany, and 
of Brownson and Hecker, are always sure to command.” 
As archbishop, in the administration of the property of 
the Church, and the use which he made of it for the 
spreading of his Church, he displayed a talent rarely 
found. An immense property gradually accumulated 
in his hands, which enabled him to increase largely the 
number of Roman Catholic churches, schools, and other 
denominational institutions. Thus, in 1841, he opened 
the Roman Catholic St. John’s College, at Fordham, New 
York, to which he afterwards added the Theological 
Seminary of St. Joseph. The archbishop sustained a 
celebrated controversy on .this subject with Erastus 
Brooks, editor of the New York Haxpress, and at that 
time a state senator, who had stated in an address in 
the senate chamber that the archbishop owned property 
in New York to the amount of $5,000,000. A long dis- 
cussion took place, and this time the ability with which 
the archbishop defended his statements and his position 
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But he opened a breach between the Romanists and 
Protestants by his unauthorized demands in the School 
‘Question, to the effect that the Common Council of New 
York City should designate seven of the public schools 
as Catholic schools, and when this was denied both by 
the Common Council and the Legislature, bishop Hughes 
advised the Catholics to run, at the next political cam- 
paign, an independent ticket. He defended his cause 
with great ability, but failed to convince Protestants 
generally of the fairness of the demand to grant to the 
Roman Catholic community an exceptional prerogative, 
which was neither possessed nor claimed by any Protes- 
tant body. He also opposed the reading of the Protes- 
tant version of the Bible in the common school, in which 
he was not quite so successful as in his other efforts in 
behalf of Romanism. Archbishop Hughes's political in- 
fluence in the United States was very great, and he was 
honored by all sects in a manner unknown in any other 
Protestant country. Thus, in 1847, he was invited by 
both houses of Congress to deliver a lecture in the hall 
of the House of Representatives in Washington, and 
after the outbreak of the Rebellion (1862) he was even 
intrusted with a semi-official mission to France. As a 
writer archbishop Hughes has done but little, except by 
the discussions above alluded to. These were all pub- 
lished in book form (Phila. 1836, 8vo). He also publish- 
ed a number of his sermons and addresses. Since his 
decease his “works” have been collected by Lawrence 
Kehoe (N. Y.2 vols.8vo0; 2d ed. 1865).—N. ¥. Tablet, Jan. 
1864; Methodist, Jan. 9, 1864; An, Amer. Cyclop. 1868, p. 
429. (J.H.W.) : 
Hughes, Joseph, D.D., an eminent Baptist divine, 
was born in London Jan. 1, 1769. In 1784 he became a 
member of the Baptist Church, and entered the Baptist 
College at Bristol, where he remained as a student till 
1787. He studied also three years at Aberdeen, where 
he passed M.A. in 1790. In 1791 he became classical 
tutor in the Baptist College; 1792 to 1796 he was assist- 
ant minister at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol; and in 1796 
he became pastor of the Baptist Chapel, Battersea. 
When the “Religious Tract Society” was formed in 
1799, he was chosen its first secretary, and he retained 
this office until his death, Oct. 12, 1833. His industry 
in official work was enormous, and a great part of the 
success of the Tract Society is due to his labors. He 
also took a large part in the formation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and was its first secretary, re- 
taining the office until his death, His personal history 
is largely that of this great organization. See Leifchild, 
Memoir of the Rev. J. Hughes (Lond. 1834, 12mo) ; Jubi- 
lee Volume of the Religious Tract Society ; Owen, His- 
tory of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; ‘Timpson, 
Bible Triumphs (1853, 12mo). 


Hugo, a friar of the order of the Minimi, and a doc- 
tor of theology, was born at Prato, near Florence, in the 
latter half of the 13th century. He was a man of re- 
markable austerity, and imposed upon himself the most 
severe mortifications. He died in Tartary after the year 
1312. Among his works, which remain in MS., are a 
letter to the Minimi of Prato, a treatise De Vita Contem- 
plativa, and De Perfectione Statuum.—Hoefer, Nouv. Bi- 
ogr. Générale, xxv, 451. 


Hugo or Amiens, or of Rouen, a distinguished Ro- 
man Catholic divine, was born at Amiens, France, to- 
wards the close of the 11th century, and was educated 
at Laon under the celebrated Anselm. He entered the 
Benedictine monastery of Clugny, and became prior of 
the monastery of Limoges in 1113. On account of his 
great learning and uncommon talent he was transferred 
as prior to the monastery at Lewes, in England, and in 
1125 was appointed abbot of Reading Abbey by Henry 
I, the founder. In 1129 Hugo was elected archbishop of 
Rouen, over which see he presided until his death, Nov. 
11, 1164. He was quite prominent in the history of 
celibacy during his day, While archbishop of Rouen, 
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he sought to conyert an obscure sect in Brittany, in all 
likelihood a branch of the Petrobrussians, whose doc- 
trines were “a protest against the overwhelming sacer- 
dotalism of the period, by an elaborate denunciation of 
their tenets, among which he enumerates promiscuous 
licentiousness and disregard of clerical celibacy.” In- 
deed, Hugo was distinguished among his contempora- 
ries not only as a theologian, but also as a statesman, 
“Tt was he who, in 1139, at the Council of Winchester, 
sayed king Stephen from excommunication by the Eng - 
lish bishops.” He wrote Dialogi de Summo Bono Libri 
vii (published by Marténe in his Thesuur. Anecdotum, 
vy, 895), a work of especial interest both to the theolo- 
gian and the philosopher on account of the views which 
it sets forth on moral philosophy :—De resibus, print- 
ed by D’Achery as an appendix to the works of Guibert 
de Nogent, is a work levelled against the heretics of his 
day, and affording valuable materials on the history of 
the Church in the 12th century:—De Fide Cutholica, 
containing an explication of the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, published by Martene and Durand in 
their Thesaurus Anecdotum, vol. vy, and in their Vete- 
rum Scriptorum Collectio, vol. ix. See Schrockh, Kirch- 
engesch, xxvii, 409 sq.3 Lea, Hist. of Sacerdotal Celiba- 
cy, p. 872 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gener. xxv, 439 sq. ; 
Gorton, Biog. Dict. s.v. (J. H.W.) 

Hugo or Ancoutéme flourished in the 10th centu- 
ry. As soon as he had become the incumbent of the 
see of Angouléme (March 21,973) he sought also to as- 
sume the temporal government over his diocese, and 
became entangled in controversies with count Arnold, 
the prince of that country, against whom he even waged 
war. It is thought that Hugo finally withdrew from 
the bishopric, retired to the abbey of St. Cibard, and 
died in obscurity in 990. He is said to have left sev- 
eral works, but they have not. yet come to light.—Hst. 
Litt. de la France, vol. viii; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géne- 
rale, xxv, 428. 

Hugo or Besancon was born towards the close of 
the 10th century, and was appointed archbishop of Be- 
sancon, as successor of archbishop Gaucher of Salins, in 
1031. Immediately on assuming the charge of the see 
he dismissed the canons of St. Anatole of Salins, and 
gave this church to the monks of St. Bénigne of Dijon ; 
but he afterwards repented of the change, and reinstated 
the chapter of St. Anatole in 1048. He 1s said to have 
been an industrious prelate, and to have enjoyed the 
confidence of his pope and of his emperor, Under the 
emperor Henry IIL he was arch-chancellor. He also 
assisted at the coronation of king Philip I of France. 
He died July 27, 1066.—Dunod de Carnage, Histoire de 
Péglise de Besangon, i, 29 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. 
xxv, 429. 

Hugo or Brerevit was born near the opening of 
the 11th century, and was educated as a theologian at 
the school in Chartres. He was made bishop of Lan- 
gres by king Robert some time in the first months of 
1031. Conducting himself in a manner unworthy of 
his high position in the Church, he was finally accused 
of adultery and homicide, and other even more atro- 
cious crimes, and was brought to trial before a council 
at Rheims. At first he braved the accusations, and 
sought to defend himself; but, finding that the proor 
against him was impossible of contradiction, he finally 
fled, and was punished with excommunication. To er- 
piate his crimes he went on foot to Rome, where he pro- 
cured an audience with pope Leo IX, and obtained par- 
don. On his return home he died at Biterne, France, 
March 16, 1051. He is the author of an interesting let- 
ter On the Errors of Bérenger (published as an appendix 
to the works of Lanfranc),—Hist. Litt. de la Frunce, vii, 
438; Hoefer, Nouv. biog. Gén, xxv, 428 sq. 

Hugo or Casrro-Novo (Newcastle), an English 
theologian, flourished, according to Wadding (Annual. 
Min. iii), about 1310. He belonged to the order of the 
Minimi, and was an ardent defender of the philosophy 
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of Duns Scotus. He is said to have been the author of 
De Victoria Christi contra Antichristum (printed in 
1471). But his most important work is De Laudibus 
B. Marie (published 1697, 1698, 1704). It comprises 
twelve books, the first of which is a simple paraphrase 
of the angelical salutation (Luke i, 26 sq.). The third 
book treats of the carnal prerogatives of Mary, the fourth 
of her virtues, the sixth of the names by which she is 
known, the seventh and eighth of the celestial and ter- 
restrial objects to which she is ordinarily compared, ete. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 45) sq. 

Hugo or Cuampr.evrt, a French prelate, was born 
in the early part of the 12th century. Of his early life 
but little is known. In 1151 he was appointed chancel- 
lor of France, and in 1159 he was elected bishop of Sois- 
sons, retaining, however, his position in the state, from 
both of which, for unknown reasons, he was deposed in 
1171. He died Sept. 4, 1175.—Hist. Litt. de la France, 
xiii, 536; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xxv, 445. 

Hugo or Crreaux, a French Roman Catholic theo- 
logian who flourished in the 12th century, was a disciple 
of St. Bernard and abbé of Trois Fontaines. In 1150 he 
was made bishop of Ostie and cardinal by pope Eugene 
III. We died in 1158. Uugo wrote a narrative of the 
death of pope Eugene ITI, and several other works. He 
was a prelate of great merit and piety. See Kncyclup. 
Théologique (Dict. des Cardinaux), xxxi, 1083, 


Hugo or Ciueny. 
Hugo Faucanpus. See FALCANDUuS. 
Hugo or Farra. See Farra. 


Hugo be Fievury or DE Sr. Marte (oftentimes call- 
ed St. Benoit sur Loire), a celebrated Benedictine monk 
of the abbey of Fleury, on the Loire, flourished about 
the middle of the 11th century. His Chronicon, a his- 
tory of religion and of the Church, prepared after the 
manner of his day, viz. consisting of notices of popes, 
martyrs, and other saints, Church fathers, persecutions, 
heresies, etc., a work of great celebrity, was probably 
* never brought down by him later than 855, and the 
continuation from that date to 1034 was in all likelihood 
prepared by other Benedictine monks (Miinster, 1688, 
4to). He wrote also De la Puissance Royale, et de la 
Dignité Sacerdotale (found in the Miscellanea of Baluze), 
—Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxiv, 501 sq.; Hook, Eccles, 
Biog. vi, 206. (J. H.W.) 

Hugo pe Fovutitxo1, a distinguished French theolo- 
gian, canon of St. Augustine, was born in the early part 
of the 12th century. In 1149 he was chosen abbe by 
the regular canons of St. Denis of Rheims, but he de- 
clined this high office. On the decease of the person 
selected in his stead in 1153, however, he consented to 
accept the honor. He abdicated in 1174, and his death 
is supposed to have occurred shortly after, He is said 
to be the author of a number of works, but as they were 
not written under his own name, and as some were 
even pfinted as the productions of others, it is difficult 
now to determine them. He is generally believed to 
be the author of De Claustro Anime, a work often at- 
tributed to Hugo St. Victor:—De Arca Noe mystica De- 
scriptio:—De Arca Noe moralis interpretatio :—De van- 
ttate rerum mundanarum, ete.—Oudin, Script. Eccles. ; 
Histoire Litt. de la France, xiii, 492 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. 
biog. Générale, xxv, 442 sq. 

Hugo or Fiavieny, a French Church historian, 
was born at Verdun about the year 1065. While yet a 
youth he entered the convent of St. Vitonius at Verdun, 
where he studied under the abbot Rodolph. In conse- 
quence of some persecutions, Hugo and the other mem- 
bers of his order removed to Flavigny. In 1097 he was 
elected abbot of his convent, and in 1111 he exchanged 
this abbey for that of St.Vannes. According to some, 
he died there as early as 1115, but according to others he 
xeft this convent for St. Dijon about 1115, and the time 
of his death is much later. Hugo wrote a chronicle ex- 
tending from the birth of Christ to the year 1102, di- 
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vided into two parts, under the title Chronicon Virdun 
ense, a quibusdam dictum Flaviniacense (in Ph. Labbei 
Bibliotheca Nova, tom. i). The first part of this work, 
which closes with the 10th century, is trifling and erro- 
neous, but the second part contains much important in- 
formation on the ecclesiastical history of France in the 
11th and 12th centuries.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxy, 433; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 308. 

Hugo or FraAzAN or TRASAN, tenth abbé of Clug- 
ny (q.v.), who flourished in the 12th century, became 
abbé in 1157 or 1158. Taking sides with the anti-pope 
Victor IV, he was excommunicated by pope Alexander 
III, and driven from the abbey. He died after the year 
1166. Several works are attributed to him, but without 
good reason.—/7ist. litt. de la France, xiii, 571 sq.; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 442. 

Hugo (Sr.) or GRENOBLE was born at Chateauneuf, 
in the Dauphiny, and became a priest at Valence. In 
1080 he was appointed bishop of Grenoble, but he only 
accepted the position after considerable hesitancy, and 
even left the bishopric some time after, and retired to 
the abbey of Chaise-Dieu, in Clermont, as a Benedictine 
monk. By order of pope Gregory VII, however, he re- 
turned again to Grenoble. He died there April 1, 1139, 
He was declared saint two years after by pope Innocent 
Il. Huge was a very pious man, and especially rigid in 
the enforcement of the vow of celibacy. During fifty- 
three years, spent in the active duties of his bishopric, 
it is said he never saw the face of a woman except that 
of one aged mendicant. See Real-Encyklep. f.d. Kathol. 
Deutschl. v, 530 sq.; Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, 
p. 288. 

Hugo or LAncres. See BERENGARIUS. 


Hugo or Lincorn, was born in 1140 at Gratianopo- 
lis, Burgundy, and was first a regular canon, and later a 
Carthusian monk, When Henry II founded the Car- 
thusian monastery at Witham, in Somersetshire, he in- 
vited Hugo to accept the priorship of this new foun- 
dation. After many entreaties by Reginal, bishop of 
Bath, Hugo consented. He was also made bishop of 
Lincoln by Henry II. He died in Nov. 1200, and was 
canonized at Rome in 1221, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Générale, xxv, 448; Wheatly, Book of Common Prayer, 
p. 75; Lea, Hist. of Sacerdot. Celib. p. 296. (J. H. W.) 


Hugo, archbishop or Lyons, was born about the mid- 
dle of the 11th century, and was one of the most distin- 
guished supporters of the Romish Church, in her efforts 
to exalt the papacy, during the last half of the 11th cen- 
tury, when Gregory VII and the emperor Henry were 
arrayed against each other. He was the papal legate 
(under pope Urban II) at the Council of Autun, A.D, 
1094, who pronounced the ban on king Philip of France 
for the repudiation of his lawful wife Bertha. Hugo 
died Oct. 7, 1106. His only works are his letters, which, 
according to the Hest. Lit. de la France (ix, p. 303), are 
very valuable to the historian of the 12th century. See 
Neander, Ch, Hist. iv, 128; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xxv, 
429 sq. 


Hugo or Macon, a French ecclesiastic, was born 
about the close of the 11th century, and was educated 
by his cousin St. Bernard. He was appointed abbé of 
Pontigny, as the representative of which he appeared 
in 1128 at the Council of Troyes. In August, 1136, he 
was elected bishop of Auxerre, and was consecrated the 
January following. He was an attendant at the Coun- 
cil of Sens, which condemned the doctrines of Abelard 
(q.v.); also in 1148 at the Council of Rheims, where he 
combated the opinions of Gilbert de la Porrée. He 
stood high in the estimate of popes and princes. After 
his death, Oct. 10, 1151, the manner in which he dis- 
posed of the immense fortunes which he had amassed 
by great avariciousness, and which, instead of being be- 
queathed for distribution among the poor of his diocese, 
were given to his nephew, greatly annoyed his friends, 
and his cousin, the pious St. Bernard, finally had the will 
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‘annulled by pope Eugene IIT, He is said to have writ- 
ten several books, but there are no writings extant which 
can be definitely claimed as his.—//ist. Litt.de la France, 
xii, 408; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Gén, xxv, 438. 


Hugo or Monceaux, a distinguished French di- 
vine, was born in the early part of the 12th century. 
He was first monk at Vézelay, then abbé of St. Germain 
(1162). He was consecrated by pope Alexander IT, 
April 21, 1163. The pretensions of bishop Maurice, of 
Paris, to assist in the ceremony were energetically op- 
posed by Hugo, and this occasioned a controversy, of 
which a summary was published by Hugo. It forms a 


"very interesting document of his time (printed in the 


collection of Andre Duchesne, vol. iv). In the same year 
(May 19) Hugo assisted at the Council of Tours, where 
he continued the controversy with Maurice, which was 
finally brought before the pope, who decided in favor of 
the monk. In 1165 (Aug. 22) Hugo was one of the ab- 
bés who presided at the baptism of the royal infant, 
later Philip Augustus. He was also about this time in- 
trusted with various ecclesiastical offices, and in 1179 he 
attended the Council of Latran. He died Mar. 27, 1182. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxv, 446; Hist. Litt. 
de la France, xiii, 615; Gallia Christiana, vii, col. 442. 
(J. H.W.) 

Hugo or Nonant, an English divine, was born at 
Nonant, in Normandy, in the first half of the 12th cen- 
tury, and was educated at Oxford University. About 
1173 he became archdeacon of Lisieux, and, towards 1185, 
bishop of Coventry. He was the Romish legate to Eng- 
land during the administration of the bishops of Dur- 
ham and of Ely, in the absence of Richard to the East, 
and his influence caused the removal of these bishops in 
1191. Only three years later he was himself driven 
from his see, but he was permitted in 1195 to return 
again, on paying a fine of 5000 marks silver to the royal 
treasury. He died in April, 1198, during a voyage, or, 
more probably, while in exile a second time. The re- 
cital of the disgrace of the bishop of Ely was written 
down by Hugo, and has been published by Roger of 
Hoveden (Script. Rer. Ang. p. 702). It is a very violent 
pamphlet.—Hist. Litt. de la France, xv; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxv, 447, 


Hugo pve Pacanis. See Knicut TeMPLars. 


Hugo or Porriers, a monk of Vézelay, of whose 
life but little is known, flourished in the 12th century. 
He wrote a history of the monastery of Vézelay, which 
has been published by D’Achery in his Spicilegium, iii. 
He is also supposed by some to be the author of the 
Chronique des Comtes de Nevers, inserted by Labbe in 
his Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Manuscrits. He died about 
1161.—Hist. Litt. de la France, vii, 668 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biogr. Gén. Xxv, 439. 

Hugo or Porro was born about the middle of the 
11th century. He was archdeacon of Compostelle until 
the bishopric of Porto was established in 1114, when 
Hugo was elected to this see. He was a member of 
several Church councils in 1122-25. He died about 
1125. Of his writings, the History of the Church of 
Compostelle, which has never been printed, is of especial 
value for the history of his diocese.—/Histoire Litt. de la 
France, xi,115; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 435. 
(J. H.W.) 

Hugo or Ruers, son of count Herbert of Verman- 
dois, flourished in the 10th century. He was elected 
archbishop of Rheims when not quite five years old, 
and installed as head of the Church in that city by the 
power of his father; but only six years later Hugo was 
succeeded by the monk Arteld or Artaud. Herbert, 
dissatisfied with this appointment, made Artold prison- 
er, and called a synod at Soissons, which confirmed his 
son Hugo in the archbishopric. After Herbert’s death 
Artold was liberated, and great contentions arose be- 
tween the two incumbents of the same see. In 947 a 
synod was held at Verdun; but this, as well as another 
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held at Mousson in 948, proved of no avail, as Hugo 
had secured for himself the intercession of the pope, who 
decreed that Hugo should hold the archbishopric. The 
friends of Artold finally resolved to hold a national syn- 
od, when Hugo was deposed and Artold installed. See 
Schrickh, Kirchengesch. xxii, 252 sq. 


Hugo or Riremont, a French theologian of the 
12th century, of whose life but little is known, was the 
author of £pistola de Natura et Origine Anime (in 
Marténe, A necdota, i, 868), which is based on the real 
and supposed works of Augustine. Of Aristotle’s treat- 
ise On the Soul he seems to have been unaware.—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 447; Hist, Litt. de la France, 
xi, 113. 


Hugo or Sancro Caro (Hugh of St. Cher), some- 
times also called HuGo pr 8. THEoDoRICO, an eminent 
French theologian, was born at St. Cher (whence his 
surname), a suburb of Vienne, France, about 1200. He 
studied theology and canon law at Paris, and in 1224 
joined the Dominicans in the convent of St. Jacques 
(whence he is also called HuGo pe Sr. Jacopo), and in 
1227 was made “provincial” of this order in France. 
He also taught theology in Paris, and was connected 
with several scientific undertakings. He was one of the 
commissioners who examined and condemned the /n- 
trodoctorius in Evang. etern. of the Franciscan Gerhard, 
which developed the fanatical doctrines of Alb. Joachim 
of Flore (q. v.), and was active in the controversy of 
William de St. Amour with the mendicant orders. In 
1245 he was made cardinal by Innocent IV, and died at 
Orvieto in 1263. The reputation of Hugo, however, 
rests chiefly upon his Biblical studies and writings. In 
1236 he executed a revision of the text of the Latin 
Vulgate, an immense labor for that age. A copy of this 
work. preserved in the Nuremberg Library, has this ti- 
tle: “Liber de correctionibus novis super Biblia, ad scien- 
dum que. sit verior et communior litera, Reverendisimi 
patris et domini D. Hugonis, sacree Rom, eccl. presby- 
teri cardinalis, sacres theologie professoris et de ordine 
predicatorum.” His principal published works are Pos- 
tille in universa Biblia, a sort of brief commentary, pre- 
pared, however, without sufficient acquaintance with 
the original languages of the Bible (Basil, 1487, etc.) :— 
Speculum ecclesia (Lyons, 1554). But his most impor- 
tant service to Biblical literature was his conception of 
the plan of a Concordance, which he executed, with the 
aid of many monks of his order, in his Sacrorum Bibl. 
Concordantie (latest ed. Avignon, 1786, 2 vols. 4to). It 
is an alphabetical index of all the words in the Vulgate, 
and has formed the model of all Concordances to the 
Bible. It had the effect also of bringing the division 
into chapters and verses into general use. See Quétif 
et Echard, Scriptores ordinis predicatorum, 1, 194 sq. 
Hist. Littér. de la France, xix, 38 sq.; Richard Simon, 
Nouvelles observations sur le texte et les versions du N. 
Test. ii, 128; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vol. vi; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 450; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 340. 

Hugo or Sr. Vicror, said to have been count of 
Blankenburg, was born at Ein, near Ypres, about 1097, 
and educated in the convent of Hammersleben, near 
Halberstadt. When eighteen years of age he went to 
Paris, and joined the Augustines of St. Victor. He next 
became professor-of theology, and his success as a teach- 
er and writer was very brilliant. He died at Paris about 
1141. Hugo was the most spiritual theologian of his 
time, and the precursor of the later Mystics. He ree- 
ommended the use of the Bible for private devotion, and 
urged also its study on priests and teachers. He fol- 
lowed the theology of Augustine so strictly, and ex- 
pounded it so successfully, that he was called Augustine 
the Second, and the Mouth of Augustine. “In Hugo we 
see the representative of a school distinguished in the 
12th century for its hearty religious spirit, and its tend- 
ency to practical reform; a school which, though it uni- 
ted more or less the mystico-contemplative with the 
speculative element, yet constantly kept up the contest 
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with the predominant dialectic tendency of the times. 
If, in Abelard, we see those spiritual tendencies which 
had been harmoniously united by Anselm, brought into 
conflict with each other, we see them once more recon- 
ciled in Hugo, but with this difference, that in him the 
dialectical element is not so strong as it was in Anselm. 
In his doctrinal investigations, he often has reference to, 
and contends against Abelard, though without mention- 
ing his name. The empirical department of knowledge 
generally, and in theology the study of the older Church 
teachers, and of the Bible, was made specially promi- 
nent by Hugo, in opposition to one-sided speculation and 
innovating influences. His principle was, ‘Study every- 
thing; thou wilt afterwards see that nothing is super- 
fluous.’ Adopting the definition of faith in the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he remarks, 
‘Faith is called the substance of things invisible, be- 
cause that which, as yet, is not an object of open vision, 
is by faith, in a certain sense, made present to the soul 
—actually dwells in it. Nor is there anything else 
whereby the things of God could be demonstrated, since 
they are higher than all others; nothing resembles them 
which could serve us as a bridge to that higher knowl- 
edge, Hence he declared that, in regard to the essence 
of true faith, much more depends on the degree of devo- 
tion than on the extent of knowledge; for divine grace 
does not look at the amount of knowledge united with 
faith, but at the degree of devotion with which that 
which constitutes the object of faith is loyed” (compare 
Trench, Sac. Lat. Poetry, p. 54). In the struggle then 
raging between scholasticism (Bernhard) ang mysticism 
(Abelard), Hugo inclined rather to mysticism; but, in- 
stead of favoring exclusively the one, he aimed rather 
at combining the two antagonistic doctrines, and giving 
birth to a new system, containing the better elements 
of both. It is for this reason that we oftentimes find 
one or the other of these doctrines quite promiscuously 
advocated in his writings. A tolerably accurate idea of 
Hugo's own doctrines, and of the peculiarities of his sys- 
tem, may be obtained by a study of his Summa senten- 
tiarum. In man, says he, there is a threefold eye: the 
bodily eye, for visible things; the eye of reason, which 
enables man to see his own soul and its faculties; and 
the eye of contemplation, to view divine things. But 
by sin the eye of contemplation has become blinded, so 
that faith, which has the advantage of realizing with- 
out seeing, comes in its stead, and is the organ of the 
knowledge of the superterrestrial; while the eye of rea- 
son is not so greatly obscured as to excuse man’s ig- 
norance of divine things. Thus he acutely distinguishes 
between what is possible to be known ea ratione, the 
“necessaria” (natural laws), and what secundum ration- 
em, the “ probabilia,” as well as what lies supra ration- 
em, the “mirabilia” (divine things), and what must be 
acknowledged to be contra rationem, the “incredibilia.” 
Subject to knowledge are the necessaria, subject to faith 
the prohbabilia and mirabilia. Faith, he continues, is 
supported by reason, reason is perfected by faith. The 
certainty of faith is superior to opinion, but not to 
knowledge; still scive quod ipsum sit must precede faith ; 
after faith comes intelligere quid ipsum sit. Purity of 
heart and prayer lead upon the steps of cogitatio, medi- 
tatio, and contemplatio, gradually to this higher intui- 
tion, which affords a real foretaste of heaven itself (com- 
pare Ebrard, Hdbuch. d. Kirch. u. Dogmen-Gesch. ii, 220), 
{n his De sacramentis fidei, treating of redemption, he 
regards man as the end of creation, and God as the end 
of man. In the doctrine of the attributes of God, he 
considers, like Abelard, power, wisdom, and goodness as 
primary, but contradicts Abelard in his view that what 
God does is the limit of his omnipotence. With An- 
selm, he seeks to exhibit the doctrine of the Trinity by 
analogy with the human spirit. Spirit, wisdom, and 
love, says he, correspond to the three divine persons ; 
but, while human wisdom and affection are liable to 
changes, the divine are not. On the doctrine of the will, 
he modified Augustine slightly. He distinguishes, in 
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order to harmonize the freedom of man with the om- 
nipotence of God, between willing per se, and the fixing 
of the will upon something definite; making the former 
free, and the latter bound by the moral government of 
God. God is consequently not auctor ruendi, but only 
ordinator incedendi. Hugo was also the first to advance 
distinctly the idea of gratia superaddita. Grace is both 
creatrix and salvatriz ; of these, the creatrix involved 
the power to be free from sin, but positively to do good 
required gratia apposita. After the fall, gratia operans 
had to be added to gratia co-operans. The essence of 
original sin he holds to consist in ignorance and concu- 
piscence. To the doctrine of the sacraments Hugo was 
the first of the scholastics to give definiteness, Unsat- 
istfied with. Augustine’s-definition of them as sacre ret 
signum, he says, in his Summa, that the sacrament is vis- 
ibilis forma invisibilis gratie, in eo collate. In his De 
sacramentis fidei he defines it still more distinctly as “a 
corporeal, actually perceptible element, which, by virtue 
of the divine institution, exhibits, and really contains, 
symbolically, invisible grace.” He also distinguishes 
three classes of sacraments: the first, those on which 
salvation especially depends (Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper); the second, those which are not necessary to 
salvation, but yet useful for sanctification—the number 
of these is indefinite; and, thirdly, that which serves to 
qualify for the administration of the other sacraments— 
priestly ordination. ‘To the first class, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, he gave not only especial prominence, 
but he laid particular stress on their careful observance. 
Of course he believed in transubstantiation, calling the 
mode of the change ¢ransitio, but he considered it a 
means of communion with Christ. The best edition of 
his collected works is the firs-—Opera Omnia, stud. Badii 
Ascensii et J. Parvi (Paris, 1526, 3 vols. fol.). The later 
editions are Venice, 1588; Cologne, 1617; Rouen, 1648: 
allin 3 vols. See Neander, Ch. History, iv, 401 sq.; Du- 
pin, ecles. Writers, 12th century ; Oudin, Comment. de 
Script. Eccles. t. ii, p. 1188; Schmid, Mysticismus d. Mit- 
telalters (Jena, 1824); Liebner, Monographie iiber Hugo 
(Leips. 18382). A number of the writings attributed to 
Hugo are probably not his, and others of his real writ- 
ings remain unedited. The task of selecting what are 
and what are not his genuine works has been under- 
taken by M. Hauréau, of Paris, who will doubtless do it 
full justice. See Hoeter, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xxv, 436 
sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 308 sq.; Maurice, Medz- 
eval Philos. p. 144 sq.; Tiedemann, Geist. der speculat. 
Philos. iv, 289 sq.; Tennemann, Gesch. d. Philos. viii, 206 
sq.; Schroéckh, Kirchengesch, xxiv, p. 892 sq.3 Xxix, 274 
sq.; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines (see Index) ; Nean- 
der, Hist. of Christian Dogmas, ii, 467 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Hugo Aicelin pr Bitiom, or Huco Skqutn, was 
born at Billom, in Auvergne, about 1230, was educated 
at the college of the Church of St. Siréne, and after- 
wards entered the monastery at Clermont. He preach- 
ed at various places with great success, and was award- 
ed, on account of his superior scholarship, the doctorship 
of divinity by the University of Paris, where he was af- 
terwards professor of theology. In 1285 Hugo went to 
Rome, and was appointed by pope Honorius IV master 
of his palace. Nicolas IV made him cardinal, May 15, 
1288. He died at Rome Dec. 29, 1297. He is said to 
have written works on the beatific vision, an apologetic- 
al work against the corrupters of the doctrines of St. 
Thomas, On Jeremiah, a volume of Sermons, etc. See 
Behard, Scriptores ordinis Preedicatorum, i, 450 Sq. 5 
Encyclop. Théolog. xxxi, 1091 sq.; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. 
Generale, xxv, 450, 

Hugo, Ethérien, a Tuscan theologian of the 12th 
century, contemporary of pope Alexander III, to whom 
he dedicated the principal of his works, lived some time 
at the court of Constantinople, and was highly esteemed 
by the emperor Comnenus, On the occasion of his con- 
ference with the Greek theologians he wrote his treatise 
De Heresibus quas Greci in Latinos devolvunt, also 
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known under the title of De Immortali Deo, libri iii, It 
is published in the Lyons edition of the Library of the 


Fathers, vol. xxii, col. 1198. ‘The same collection con- 
tains also a treatise of Hugo on the State of the Soul 
separated from the Body.—Dupin, Bibl. des Auteurs ec- 
clés, du douzieme siecle; Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Gén, xxv, 
448, ; 


Hugo Grotius. See Grorivs, 


Hugo, Herman, a distinguished Jesuit, born at 
Brussels in 1588, wrote several historical and theological 
works. He is celebrated on account of his Pza desideria 
emblematibus illustrata (1624, 8vo; 1629, 12mo0; transla- 
ted into English as Divine Addresses, by Edmund Ark- 
water, 3d edit. corrected, Lond. 1702, 8vo). He died of 
the plague at Rheinberg Sept. 10, 1629. See Darling, 
Cyclop, Bibl. ii, 1572; Nouv. Dict. Hist. p.336. 

Hugociano, Frangois, a distinguished Roman 
Catholic prelate, according to some was an Englishman 
by birth, but according to others was born at Pisa in the 
first half of the 14th century. By an acquaintance 
which he formed with pope Boniface IX he was able to 
procure the archbishopric of Bordeaux in 1389, and some 
time after he was also made Boniface’s legate to Gas- 
cogne, the kingdoms of Navarre, Castile, Leon, and Ar- 
agon. In 1405 he was made cardinal by pope Innocent 
VII, and was employed by the papal chair in several 
theological controversies. He was especially prominent 
at the Council of Pisa in 1409. He died at Florence 
Aug. 14, 1412. See Encyclop. Théol. xxxi, 1082 sq. (J. 
EIS) 


Hugonet, Puivipert, a distinguished Roman 
Catholic prelate who flourished in the 15th century, 
was educated at the universities of Dijon, Turin, and 
Padua, and succeeded his uncle in the bishopric of Ma- 
con. He was made cardinal in 1473 by pope Sixtus IV, 
and died at Rome in 1484, See Encyclop. Théol. xxxi, 
1083; Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Gén, xxv, 426. 

Huguceio of Pisa. See GLossarores. 

Huguenots, originally a nickname applied to the 
partisans of the Reformation in France. The origin of 
this word is rather obscure. Some derive it from Hu- 
guon, a word applied in Touraine to persons who walk 
at night in the street—the early French Protestants, 
like the early Christians, having chosen that time for 
their religious assemblies. Others derive it from a 
faulty pronunciation of the German /idgenossen, signi- 
fying confederates, on account of the connection between 
the French Protestants and the Swiss confederates, who 
maintained themselves against the tyrannical attempts 
of Charles III, duke of Savoy, and were called Lignots. 
Others derive it from the part which the French Prot- 
estants took in sustaining Henry IV, the descendant of 
Hugues Capet, to the throne of France against the 
Guises. Another derivation is from the subterraneous 
vaults in which they held their assemblies, outside the 
walls of Tours, near a gate called Fourgon, an alteration 
from feu Hugon. This last derivation is strengthened 
hy the fact that they were originally called “ Huguenots 
of Tours.” Still others derive it from the name of a 
very small coin of the time of Hugues, to denote the 
vile condition of the Protestants. Thus the distin- 
guished German philologist, Prof. Mahn, of Berlin, in 
his Etymologische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Romanischen Sprachen, gives no less than fifteen sup- 
posed derivations, but inclines himself to the opinion 
that. the word Huguenot was originally applied as a 
nickname to the early French Protestants, and that it 
was derived from Hughues, the name of some heretic or 
conspirator, and was formed from it by the addition of 
the French diminutive ending of, like Jacot, Margot, 
Jeannot, ete. 

At the very commencement of the Reformation in 
Germany, adherents of the cause of the Reformers 
sprang up in France, then under the government of 
Francis I. Under the powerful support which these 
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French Reformers found in Margaret of Navarre, sister 
of the king, as early as 1523 Melchior Wolmar, a Swiss, 
preached the Gospel in the south of France, and Lu- 
theran societies, at this time calling themselves Gospel- 
lers (q. v.), were organized by Gerhard Roussel and Ja- 
cob Leféyre, See Faner. The circulation of Lefévre’s 
New Testament by the thousand throughout France by 
peddlers from Switzerland, where copies were printed 
by Farel (q. v.), still further increased the number of 
the Reformers, and finally led to the promulgation of an 
ordinance by the Sorbonne, obtained from the king, for 
the suppression of printing (Feb. 26, 1535). In 1533, Cal- 
vin (q. v.), who had been invited to Paris by the rector 
of the University, began to preach the new doctrines in 
that and other cities, and by his efforts greatly further- 
ed the success of the French Protestants, who now began 
to be known by the name of Huguenots. Indeed, so 
numerous had they become, that to exterminate, if pos- 
sible, by force, their doctrine before it should spread fur- 
ther, the Church resorted, by consent of the king, in 
1545, to a massacre in the Vaudois of Provence, which 
was accompanied by horrors impossible to describe. 
The new-view religion, however, made rapid progress 
in spite of all persecutions, and men of rank, of learning, 
and of arms ranged themselves in its defence. “The 
heads of the house of Bourbon, Antoine, duke of Ven- 
déme, and Louis, prince of Condé, declared themselves 
in its favor. The former became the husband of the 
celebrated Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre, daughter 
of the Protestant Margaret of Valois, and the latter be- 
came the recognised leader of the Huguenots. The 
head of the Coligny family took the same side. The 
Montmorencies were divided; the Constable halting be- 
tween the two opinions, waiting to see which should 
prove the stronger, while others of the family openly 
sided with the Reformed. Indeed, it seemed at one 
time as if France were on the point of turning Protest- 
ant.” The Huguenots had become strong enough to 
hold a synod as early as 1559, and in 1561 cardinal De 
Sainte-Croix, becoming alarmed, wrote the pope, “The 
kingdom is already half Huguenot,” while the Venetian 
ambassador Micheli reported to his government that no 
province in France was free from Protestants. The 
Roman Catholic clergy, in influence at court, now de- 
cided to drive Henry II to a more determined opposi- 
tion against the Huguenots by assuring him that his life 
was threatened. Cardinal de Lorraine, the head of the 
Church in France, declared to him that, “ if the secular 
arm failed in its duty, all the malcontents would throw 
themselves into this detestable sect. They would first 
destroy the ecclesiastical power, and the royal power 
would come next.” The immediate consequence was a 
royal edict, in 1559, declaring the crime of heresy pun- 
ishable by death, and forbidding the judges to remit or 
mitigate the penalty. The fires of persecution, which 
had for a time been smouldering, again burst forth: , 
The provincial Parliaments, at the instigation of the 

Guises, established Chambres ardentes for the punish- 

ment of Protestants; and executions, confiscations, and 

banishments became the order of the day throughout 

France. The death of Henry II, and the accession of 

Francis II, did not modify in the least the existing state 

of affairs. More violent measures, even, were taken, 

none of which succeeded in eradicating the great eye- 

sore of the adherents of the prevalent Church, whose 

office had now become that of the executioner and hang- 

man. The Protestants could endure these persecutions 

no longer, and resolved on open revolt. Protected ly 

Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, by the Condés, the 

Colignys, and also by such Romanists as were political- 

ly opposed to the Guises, the Huguenots formed a strong 

opposition. Having chosen Louis de Condé for their 

leader, they decided, Feb. 1, 1560, at Nantes, to address 

a petition to the king, and, in case it were rejected, to 

put down the Guises by force of arms, capture the king, 

and make the prince of Condé governor of the kingdom. 

The carrying out of this plan was intrusted to Georges 
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de Barri de la Renaudie, a nobleman from Perigord. 
The conspiracy, however, was discovered through the 
treachery of count Louis de Sancerre, and the court was 
removed to Amboise. Some of the Huguenots followed 
it in arms, whence the whole affair became known as 
the conspiracy of Amboise. They were defeated, how- 
ever, by the forces of the Guises, and 1200 of them, 
taken as prisoners, were executed. The Guises now 
aimed at the introduction of the Inquisition in France ; 
but, at the instigation of the noble chancellor Hopital 
[see Héprra], the king gave to Parliament, by the 
edict of Romorantin, in May, 1560, the right of deciding 
in matters of faith, leaving, however, to the bishops the 
privilege of discovering and pointing out heretics. 
During the minority of Charles [X, who ascended the 
throne Dee. 5, 1560, a boy only ten years old, the strife 
between the parties which divided the court became 
more violent, as the chancellor de ’H6pital, on the as- 
sembling of Parliament in Dec. 1560, had exhorted men 
of all parties “to rally round the young king; and, while 
condemning the odious punishments which had recent- 
ly been inflicted on persons of the Reformed faith, an- 
nounced the intended holding of a national council, and 
expressed the desire that henceforward France should 
recognise neither Huguenots nor papists, but only 
Frenchmen.” » Catharine de Medicis, the regent, who re- 
garded it to her interest to balance the power of the two 
parties so as to govern both more easily, seconded the 
views of the chancellor. ‘The two princes of Condé, 
who had been prisoners at Lyons after the affair of Am- 
boise, were liberated. Antoine de Navarre was made 
constable of France, and a new edict was published in 
July, 1561, which granted full forgiveness to the Hugue- 
nots, who, it was stated, were no longer to be designated 
by such nicknames. Finally, a conference was appoint- 
ed (Sept.3) for both parties to meet with a view to con- 
ciliation. This conference is famous in history as the 
Conference of Poissy (q.v.). The Cardinal de Lorraine 
led the Roman Catholic theologians, but was signally 
defeated, especially by the arguments of Theodore Beza. 
The Huguenots, emboldened by their success, now 
adopted the Calvinistic Confession,.and, thus united, rose 
more strongly against Romanism, counting among their 
friends Catharine herself, who had been forced to their 
side by the machinations of the Guises. January 17, 
1562, a royal edict was issued, guaranteeing to the Prot- 
estants liberty of worship. The Guises and their parti- 
sans now became exasperated. On Christmas day, 1562, 
about 3000 Protestants of Vassy, in Champagne, met for 
(livine worship, and to celebrate the sacrament accord- 
ing to the practices of their Church, Wassy was one of 
the possessions of the Guises, and the bishop of Chalons 
complaining to Antoinette de Bourbon, an ardent Roman 
Catholic, she threatened the Huguenots, if they persist- 
ed in their proceedings, with the vengeance of her son, 
the duke of Guise. Undismayed by this threat, the 
Protestants of Vassy continued to meet publicly, and 
listen to their preachers, believing themselves to be un- 
der the protection of the law, according to the terms of 
the royal edict. On March 1, 1563, while the Hugue- 
nots of Vassy, to {he number of about 1200, were again 
assembled for diyine worship in a barn—as they had 
shortly before been deprived of their churches by Cath- 
arine. who made this concession to Antoine de Navarre, 
in order to secure her support, still leaving them, how- 
ever, free to assemble in the suburbs and in the country, 
on the estates of noblemen—they were attacked by a 
band of armed men, led by the duke of Guise, and mas- 
sacred, For an hour they fired, hacked, and stabbed 
amongst them, the duke coolly watching the carnage. 
Sixty persons of both sexes were left dead on the spot, 
more than two hundred were severely wounded, and the 
rest contrived to escape. After the massacre the duke 
sent for the local judge, and severely reprimanded him 
for having permitted the Huguenots of Vassy to meet. 
The judge intrenched himself behind the edict of the 
king, The duke’s eye flashed with rage, and, striking 
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the hilt of his sword with his hand, he said, “The sharp 
edge of this will soon cut your edict to pieces” (Smiles, 
Huguenots, p.48; comp. Davila, Histoire des Guerres ci- 
viles de France, ii, 379). This massacre was the match 
applied to the charge ready to explode. It was the 
signal to Catholic France to rise in mass against the 
heretics, and to Protestant France a warning for their 
lives. An army of Roman Catholics gathered, at the 
head of which were the duke of Guise, the constable of 
Montmorency, and marshal St. André, who seized the 
king and the regent under pretence of providing for 
their safety, proclaimed the Huguenots, who had at the 
same time been gathering at Orleans under Condé, reb- 
els, and sent an army against them. Thus began the 
Jirst war of the Huguenots. September 11, 1562, the 
royal troops, after much bloodshed, took Rouen, and De- 
cember 19 a battle was fought at Dreux, in which, after 
a terrible struggle, the Protestants yielded. One of the 
leaders of the Romanists, marshal St. André, fell in bat- 
tle; another, the constable of Montmorency, was made 
prisoner by the Huguenots, and the leader of the latter 
in turn fell into the hands of the Guises. An exchange 
of prisoners, however, was immediately effected. The 
duke of Guise now marched against Orleans, but was 
assassmated in his own camp, Feb. 18, 1563, before he 
had been able to attack this great stronghold of the 
Protestants. The queen mother, realizing the loss which 
the Romanists, to whose side she had been forced by 
policy, had sustained in the death of the duke of Guise, 
and informed of a threatened invasion of the English on 
the coast of Normandy, concluded the peace of Amboise, 
March 19, by which the Protestants were again granted 
the privileges of the edict of 1562, with several addi- 
tions. The armies now united, and made common cause 
against the English. As soon, however, as Catharine 
thought herself able to dispense with the aid of the Hu- 
guenots, whom she both feared and hated, and on whose 
destruction she was resolved, she again restricted the 
privileges conceded them in the edict of Amboise, form- 
ed a close alliance with Spain for the extirpation of 
heresy, and made attempts to secure the imprisonment, 
and death if possible, of Condé and of the admiral Co- 
ligny (q. v.). The Huguenots now became alarmed, 
and their leaders adopted the resolution, Sept. 29, 1567, 
to secure, at the castle of Morceaux, the king’s person, 
in whose name Catharine de Medicis was acting. The 
court, having received information of this decision, fled 
to Paris. Condé immediately followed, and, laying siege 
to the city, opened the second war of the Huguenots. 
After a siege of one month, Condé and the constable 
Montmorency met for battle, November 10, 1567, at St. 
Denis. Here 2700 Huguenots fought against no less 
than 20,000 royal troops. But so well did the Huguenots 
maintain their ground, that the victory was undecided. 
The superior force of the royal troops led Condé to fall 
back into Lorraine, where he was re-enforced by 10,000 
German warriors, under prince John Casimir. Condé 
with these forces now threatened Paris (Feb. 1568), and 
Catharine, in her fright, at once offered a treaty of peace, 
which was contracted at Longjumeau March 27, 1568, 
re-establishing the terms of the treaty of Amboise, gen- 
erally known as the petite paix (little peace) of Long- 
jumeau. Notwithstanding this treaty, which both par- 
ties seem to have signed only because they felt under 
compulsion, Catharine continued all manner of persecu- 
tions against the Protestants. “The pulpits, encour- 
aged by the court, resounded with the horrid maxim 
that faith need not be kept with heretics, and that to 
massacre them was just, pious, and useful for salvation” 
(De Thou, Vie de Coligny, p. 350). In less than three 
months more than 3000 Protestants were either assassi= 
nated or executed. L’H6pital, the friend of peace, and 
the upholder of the rights of all citizens without dis- 
tinction of creed, who had become obnoxious to Rome 
and her adherents, was dismissed or forced to resign 
and the seizure of Condé and Coligny resolved upon. 
Fortunately, however, for the Protestants, some of the 
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royal officers were unwilling to be instruments in the 
massacre likely to ensue upon such an act, and Condé 


‘and Coligny received warning to flee for their lives. 


Rochelle, one of the strongholds of the Protestants, 
which had baffled all the attacks and plans of Catha- 
rine, was open to receive them, and thither they conse- 
quently directed their steps for safety, closely pursued 
by the royal blood-hunters. Measures had also been 
planned for entrapping the other leading Protestants, 
but they all failed in the execution, “'The cardinal of 
Chatillon, an adherent to the Protestant cause, who was 
at his see (Beauvais), escaped into Normandy, took the 
disguise of a sailor, and crossed over to England in a 
small vessel, and there became of great service to the 
Protestant cause by his negotiations. The queen of 
Navarre, warned in time by Coligny, also hastened to 
Rochelle with her son and daughter, contributing some 
money and four thousand soldiers. The chiefs-in-gen- 
eral took the defensive, and immediately raised levies 
in their different provinces. The guerrillas maintained 
by these persons kept the Catholic army in full employ- 
ment, and preserved Rochelle from a general attack till 
proper measures had been taken for its defence.” Cath- 
arine, outwitted in her diabolical attempts, now resolved 
to cajole the Huguenots into submission, and to this 
end published an edict declaring the willingness of the 
government to protect the Protestants in future, as well 
as to render them justice for the past. But so com- 
pletely was this edict at variance with her conduct that 
it passed unnoticed. Enraged at this, she now promul- 
gated several edicts against the Protestants, revoking 
every edict that had ever been published in their favor, 
and forbade, under the penalty of death, the exercise of 
any other religion than the Roman Catholic. This sud- 
den revocation of all former edicts made her acts a pub- 
lic declaration that she was resolved on a war of relig- 
ion, and the Huguenots, fortified in their strongholds, 
and with assistance which they had obtained from Ger- 
many and England, now began the third religious war. 
On March 13, 1569, the two contending armies met in 
battle at Jarnac, near La Rochelle, in which the Catho- 
lics, headed by the duke of Anjou, later Henry III, de- 
feated the Protestants, making prince Condé a prisoner, 
whom they afterwards, on recognition in the camp, mur- 
dered in cold blood. The Protestants being thus left 
without a leader, the command was intrusted to Colig- 
ny. But the admiral, ever unselfish in his motives, find- 
ing that the army had become greatly dispirited by 
their recent reverses, urged Jeanne D’Albret, queen of 
Navarre, to give them her son as princely leader. She 
at once hastened to Cognac, where the army was en- 
camped, and presented her son, prince Henry of Bearn, 
afterwards Henry IV, then in his 16th year, and Henry, 
son of the lately fallen Condé, still younger, as the lead- 
ers of the cause, under the guidance of Coligny. Hay- 
ing obtained further re-enforcements from Germany, the 
Huguenots now laid siege to Poitiers, but on Oct. 3, 
1569, were again defeated in a battle at Moncontour. 
Still sustained by means from England, Switzerland, 
and Germany, the Huguenots were enabled to take 
Nimes in 1569, to free prince Henry of Navarre and the 
eldest Henry of Condé in La Rochelle, to beat the royal 
army at Lucon and Arnay-le-Duc in 1570, to besiege 
Paris, and, finally, to dictate (Aug. 8, 1570) the terms of 
the peace of St. Germain-en-Laye, by which they were 
to hold La Rochelle, La Charité, Montauban, and Cog- 
nac for two years, and were guaranteed liberty of wor- 
ship outside of Paris, equality before the law, admission 
to the universities, and a general amnesty. “ Under 
the terms of this treaty, France enjoyed a state of quiet 
for about two years, but it was only the quiet that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of another storm.” 

Having failed to crush the Protestants in the open 
field Catharine, now sought to accomplish her object by 
treachery and by a general massacre. In her artful 
way she contrived a marriage between her own daugh- 
ter Margaret of Valois, sister of the king, and Henry of 
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Bearn, king of Navarre, the proclaimed leader of the 
Huguenots. Jeanne d’Albret, the mother of Henry of 
Bearn, and even the admiral Coligny, heartily concur- 
red in the projected union, in the hope that it would be 
an important step towards a close of the old feud; but 
many of the Protestant leaders mistrusted Catharine’s 
intentions, especially after her late attempt to assassi~ 
nate Coligny, and they felt inclined to withdraw. None 
the less, as the preparations for the royal nuptials were 
in progress, the Reformers took courage, and resorted in 
large numbers to Paris to celebrate the great, and to 
them so promising, event. Catharine now felt that her 
favorable moment had come. On the day after the 
marriage, which had been celebrated with great: pomp, 
and was followed by a succession of feasts and gayeties, 
in which the principal members of the nobility, Protes- 
tant as well as Romanist, were participating, and while 
the fears of the Huguenots were completely disarmed, a 
private council was held by Catharine and the king, in 
which it was decided that on a given night all the Prot- 
estants should be murdered, with the exception of Hen- 
ry of Bearn and the young prince of Condé. For the 
head of Coligny the king offered a special price of 50,000 
crowns; but the attempt made upon his life failed to 
prove fatal to Coligny, and the hypocritical Charles 
even professed sorrow for the injury he sustained. See 
Couieny. The night of August 24, 1572, was appoint- 
ed for the massacre. About twilight in the morning 
of the 24th, as the great bell of the church of St. Ger- 
main was ringing for early prayers, to open the festi- 
val of St. Bartholomew’s day, Charles, his mother, and 
the duke of Anjou sat in a chamber of the palace to 
give the signal for the massacre. A pistol-shot fired 
from one of the windows of the palace called out 300 of 
the royal guard, who, wearing, to distinguish themselves 
in the darkness, a white sash on the left arm and a 
white cross in their hats, rushed out into the streets, 
shouting “For God and the king!” and commenced the 
most perfidious butchery recorded in history. The 
houses of the Huguenots were broken in, and all who 
could be found murdered, the king himself firmg from 
his windows on those who passed in the street. Some 
5000 Huguenots, among them their great and noble 
leader, the admiral Coligny (q. v.), were thus killed in 
Paris; while many Roman Catholics met with the same 
fate at the hands of personal enemies, under the plea of 
their being inclined to Protestantism. The next day 
orders were sent to the governors of the provinces to 
follow the example of the capital. A few only had the 
manliness to resist this order, and in the space of sixty 
days some 70,000 persons were murdered in the prov- 
inces. See BARTHoLOoMEW’s Day. ‘Those who es- 
caped took refuge in the mountains and at La Rochelle. 
Henry of Navarre was compelled to sign a recantation. 
The prince of Condé became a Roman Catholic, and 
Charles IX declared in Parliament that Protestantism 
was extinct in France. “Catharine de Medicis wrote 
in triumph to Alva (the ignominious commmander of 
Philip’s troops in the Netherlands), to Philip If of 
Spain, and to the pope, of the results of the three days’ 
dreadful work at Paris. When Philip heard of the 
massacre, he is said to have laughed for the first and 
only time in his life. Rome was thrown into a delirium 
of joy at the news. The cannon were fired at St. An- 
gelo; Gregory XIII and his cardinals went In procession 
from sanctuary to sanctuary to give God thanks for the 
massacre. The subject was ordered to be painted, and 
a medal was struck to celebrate the atrocious event, 
with the pope’s head on one side, and on the other an 
angel, with a cross in one hand and a sword in the other, 
pursuing and slaying a band of flying heretics. The 
legend it bears, ‘ Ugonottorum Strages, 1572,’ briefly epit- 
omizes the terrible story.” The festival of St. Barthol- 
omew was also ordered to be yearly celebrated in com- 
memoration of the event. Not satisfied with these 
demonstrations at Rome, Gregory sent cardinal Orsini 
on a special mission to Paris to congratulate the king, 
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His passage was through Lyons, where 1800 persons 
had been killed, the bodies of many of whom had been 
thrown into the Rhone to horrify the dwellers hear that 
river below the city (Smiles, Huguenots, p. 60). 

Although deprived so suddenly of their leaders, and 
greatly weakened by the slaughter of great numbers of 
their best and bravest men, the Protestants gathered 
together in their strong places, and prepared to defend 
themselves by force against force. ‘In the Cevennes, 
Dauphiny, and other quarters, they betook themselves 
to the mountains for refuge. In the plains of the south 
fifty towns closed their gates against the royal troops. 
Wherever resistance was possible it showed itself.” 
Thus opened the fourth war of the Huguenots. The 
duke of Anjou, at the head of the Romanists, marched 
against the forts in the hands of the Huguenots. He 
attacked La Rochelle, but was repulsed, and obliged to 
retire from the siege, after losing nearly his whole army. 
The duke of Anjou becoming king of Poland, peace was 
concluded June 24, 1573, and the Protestants received 
as security the towns of Montauban, Nimes, and La Ro- 
chelle, besides enjoying freedom of conscience, though 
not of worship, throughout the kingdom, Charles IX 
falling ill, the so-called Conspiration des politiques was 
formed by the Huguenots, with a section of the Roman 
Catholic nobility, to depose the queen and the Guises, 
and to place on the throne the chief of the Romanists, 
the duke of Alencon, the youngest son of Catharine and 
of Francis II, who, from political motives, made common 
cause with the Huguenots. The leaders made arrange- 
ments with Henry of Navarre and the prince of Condé, 
Protestant princes, for the humiliation of Austria, and 
only a premature rising of the Protestants defeated the 
plan. Some of the conspirators were executed, D’Alen- 
con and Henry of Navarre were arrested, and Condé 
fled to Germany, where he returned to Protestantism, 
saying that his abjuration had been obtained from him 
by violence. 

The fifth war of the Huguenots began under Henry 
III, the former duke of Alencon, who became king of 
France in 1574. In this war the Roman Catholics lost 
several strong towns, and were repeatedly defeated by 
the Huguenots. The prince of Condé returned to France 
with a German army under the orders of John Casimir, 
and in March, 1576, was joined by the duke of Alencon, 
who was at enmity with the king. In the south, Henry 
of Navarre was making rapid progress. The court be- 
came alarmed, and finally concluded the peace of Beau- 
lieu, May 8, 1576, granting the Huguenots again a 
number of places of security, and freeing them from all 
restrictions in the exercise of their religion, also the 
promise to indemnify the German allies of the Hugue- 
nots for the war expenses. The Guises, thus frustrated 
in their pclitical designs, instigated the inhabitants of 
Peronne, under the leadership of Humiéres, to organize 
an association called the Holy League (q. v.), in 1576, 
for the defence of the interests of Romanism. The 
league rapidly increased, was supported by the king, by 
Spain, and the pope, and finally led to the sixth war of 
the Huguenots. The states, however, refusing to give 
the king money to carry it on, and the Roman Catho- 
lics being divided among themselves, the peace of Ber- 
gerac was signed in September, 1577. The conditions 
were the same as on the former occasions; but Catha- 
rine, in her anxiety to diminish the growing power of 
the Guises, entered into a private treaty with Henry of 
Navarre (at Nerac), and thus the Protestants were put 
in possession of a few more towns. 

The seventh war of the Huguenots, called at court the 
Guerre des amoureux, was occasioned by the Guises, 
who instigated the king to demand back the towns 
given to the Protestants as securities, and to violate the 
treaty in various ways. Condé answered by taking 
Lafere in November, 1579, and Henry by taking Cahors 
in April, 1580. The duke of Anjou intending to em- 
ploy the royal forces in the Netherlands, and the H ugue- 
nots haying met with seyeral disastrous encounters with 
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the Romanists, peace was concluded again at Flex, Sept. 
12, 1580, and the Huguenots were permitted to retain 
their strongholds six years longer. A comparatively’ 
long interval of peace for France now followed. 

But when the duke of Anjou (formerly of Alencon) 
died in 1584, leaving Henry of Navarre, a Protestant, 
heir presumptive to the throne, the “Holy League” 
sprang again into existence under the influence of the 
adherents of the Guises, the strict Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the Parliament, the fanatical clergy, and the ul- 
tra conservative party. The states, especially the six- 
teen districts of Paris (whence the association also took 
the name of Ligue des Seize), took an active part in it. 
Henry, duke of Guise, finally concluded a treaty with 
Spain, signed at the castle of Joinville January 3, 1585, 
creating a strong opposition to the succession of Henry 
of Navarre to the throne, and aimed even against Hen- 
ry III, who seemed inclined to favor his brother-in-law. 
At the same time the Guises sought, though not alto- 
gether successfully, the approbation of pope Gregory 
XIII to the declaration of cardinal of Bourbon as heir 
to the throne, under the pretense that, as a faithful 
Catholic, he would aid his Church in extirpating here- 
sy. The real object of the duke of Guise, however, in 
proposing so old an incumbent for the throne, was to ob- 
tain for himself the crown of France, which seemed by 
no means a chimerical attempt, as he had received 
strong assurances of support from Spain. With the as- 
sistance of soldiers and funds sent him by his Spanish 
ally, the duke succeeded in taking several towns, not 
only from the Huguenots, but also from the king. Henry 
III, hesitating to send an army against the duke of 
Guise promptly, was finally obliged to sign the edict of 
Nemours, July 7, 1585, by which all modes of worship 
except that of the Roman Catholic Church were forbid- 
den throughout France. All Huguenot ministers were 
given one month, and the Huguenots six months, to 
leave the country, and all their privileges were declared 
forfeited. Though put under the ban as heretics by 
pope Sixtus V, Henry of Navarre and the prince of 
Condé prepared to resist the execution of the royal edict 
by force of arms. With the aid of money from England, 
and an army of 30,000 men sent from Germany, they 
took the field in 1587, and began the eighth war of the 
Huguenots, called also, from the names of the leaders, 
the war of the three Henrys, The Huguenots gained 
the battle of Coutras, Oct. 8, 1587, but were subsequent- 
ly defeated, and their German allies were obliged to 
leave the country. The duke of Guise was left master 
of the field. He was not slow to grasp the power of the 
state, and obliged the king to sign the edict of reunion 
of Rouen, July 19, 1588, for the forcible submission of 
the Huguenots, and the exclusion of Henry of Navarre 
from the succession to the throne. The king, to whom 
it now became evident that the duke of Guise’s aim was 
to secure the throne for himself, feigned acquiescence in 
the demand, called a Parliament at Blois in order to 
gain time, and there caused both of the Guises to be 
murdered (Dee, 28, 1588), Both Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics were indignant at this act of treachery; 
the Parliament denounced the king as an assassin, and 
Charles of Guise, duke of Mayenne, who had escaped. 
the massacre, made himself master of several provinces, 
marched on Paris, and took the title of lieutenant gen- 
eral of the kingdom. Catharine having died in 1589, 
Henry Il made a treaty with Henry of Navarre, but 
was himself assassinated in the camp of St. Cloud by 
the monk Jacques Clement, August 1, 1588. Henry of 
Nayarre, a Protestant in belief, now succeeded to the 
throne under the title of Henry IV. His first step was 
to conquer for himself the possessions which had been 
wrested from his kingdom by the league and the Span- 
iards. But finding that he could obtain security of life 
and permanent possession of his dominion only by be- 
coming a Roman Catholic, he abjured the faith of his 
fathers in the church of St. Denis, July 25, 1593. The 
duke of Mayenne, supported by Spain, still continued 
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the war against the king, but the latter having obtain- 
ed absolution from the pope in 1595, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Jesuits, who had sold their influence 
to Spain, many forsook the league to join the royal 
standard, and the duke of Mayenne was finally obliged 
to make peace with the king, On April 15, 1598, Hen- 
ry IV granted to the Protestants, for whom he ever 
cherished great affection, the celebrated Kdict of Nantes 
(q. Y.), consisting of ninety-one articles, by which the 
Huguenots were allowed to worship in their own way 
throughout the kingdom, with the exception of a few 
towns; their ministers were to be supported by the 
state ; inability to hold offices was removed; their poor 
and sick were to be admitted to the hospitals; and, final- 
ly, the towns given them as security were to remain in 
their hands eight years longer. Pope Clement VIII 
became enraged at the concessions, and wrote Henry 
that “a decree which gave liberty of conscience to all 
was the most accursed that had ever been made.” His 
influence was’ also used to induce Parliament to refuse 
its approval to the edict, but it was finally registered 
in spite of Romish craftiness, Feb. 25, 1599. 

After repeated attempts upon the life of the king, who 
had made himself especially obnoxious to the Jesuits, 
he was eventually assassinated by Ravaillac May 14, 
1610. Henry’s second wife, Mary of Medicis, and her son 
Louis XIII, still a minor, now assumed the government. 
The edicts of toleration were by them also ratified ; 
but, notwithstanding this public declaration on their 
part, they were practically disregarded and violated. 
When prince Henry IL of Condé rose against the king 
in Noy. 1615, the Protestants sided with him. By the 
treaty of Loudon, May 4, 1616, their privileges were con- 
firmed; but, at the instigation of the Jesuits, a new edict 
of 1620 restored Roman Catholicism as the official relig- 
ion of Bearn, and decided that the Huguenots should be 
deprived of their churches. The latter resisted, headed 
by the princes of Rohan and Soubise, and the war com- 
menéed anew (in 1621), but this time proved unfavora- 
ble to the Protestants; yet at the peace of Montpellier, 
Oct. 21, 1622, the edict of Nantes was confirmed, and the 
Protestants only lost the right of holding assemblies. 
In 1622, Louis XIII called Richelieu, whom the pope had 
lately created cardinal, to his councils. The power of 
the chancellor once firmly established, he determined to 
crush the Huguenots, whose destruction he considered 
essential to the unity and power of France, not so much 
on account of their religion, as on account of their polit- 
ical influence at home, and particularly abroad. He ac- 
cordingly paid little attention to the stipulations of the 
treaty which the king had made with the Huguenots, 
and provoked them to rebellion by all possible means. 
In 1625, while the government was involved in difficul- 
ties in Italy, the Protestants improved the opportunity 
and rose in arms. Their nayal force, under Soubise, 
beat the royal marine in several engagements, and car- 
dinal Richelieu found himself under the necessity of of- 
fering conditions of peace, which this time the Protes- 
tants very unwisely refused to accept. The cardinal 
now resolved to reduce La Rochelle, their stronghold. 
A powerful army was assembled and marched on the 
doomed place, Richelieu combining in himself the fune- 
tions of bishop, prime minister, and commander-in-chief. 
The Huguenots of Rochelle defended themselves with 
great bravery for more than a year, during which they 


endured the greatest privations. But their resistance | 


was in vain; even a fleet which the English had in- 
duced Charles I to send, under the command of the duke 
of Buckingham, to their assistance, was defeated off the 
Island of Rhé, Nov. 8, 1627, On the 28th of Oct. 1628, 
Richelieu rode into Roehelle by the king’s side, in vel- 
yet and cuirass, at the head of the royal army, after 
which he proceeded to perform high mass in the church 
of St. Margaret, in celebration of his victory (compare 
Smiles, Hug. p. 118). The loss of La Rochelle was the 
death-blow to the Huguenots as a political power. As 
it was followed by the loss of all their other strong- 
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holds, Nismes, Montauban, Castres, etc., they were now 
left defenceless, and entirely dependent on the will of 
their conqueror. Richelieu, however, acting in a wise 
and tolerant spirit, refrained from pushing the advan- 
tages which he had gained to extremes, and advised 
the publication of an edict which should grant the Prot- 
estants freedom of worship, no doubt actuated to this 
course by considerations of state policy, as he had just 
entered into a league with the Swedes and Germans, and 
needed the good-will of his Protestant subjects as much 
as that of the Romanists. June 27, 1629, peace was con- 
cluded at Alais, and in the same year an edict followed, 
called “the Edict of Pardon,” granting to the Protes- 
tants the same privileges as the edict of Nantes, with 
exception of their strongholds, which were demolished, 
they ceasing to have political influence, and becoming 
distinguished as a party only by their religion, The 
reign of Louis XIII closed in 1629, and his successor, 
Louis XIV, as well as cardinal Mazarin, the successor 
of Richelieu, who had died a short time before Louis, 
confirmed to the Protestants the rights and privileges 
granted them; and although they suffered from a grad- 
ual defection of nobles, who, finding them no longer 
available for purposes of faction, now rejoined the old 
Church, they nevertheless enjoyed comparative freedom 
from persecution. 

The death of Mazarin in 1661 forms another epoch in 
the history of the Protestants. New edicts were pub- 
lished, intended to damage their financial interests, and 
to become impediments to the free exercise of their re- 
ligion. Thus, in 1662, an edict forbade them to inter 
their dead except at daybreak or at nightfall. Another 
decree in 1663 excused new converts from payment of 
debts previously contracted with their fellow-religion- 
ists. In 1665 their children were allowed to declare 
themselves Roman Catholics—if boys, at fourteen; if 
girls, at twelve years of age; parents either to continue 
to provide for their apostate children, or to apportion to 
them a part of their possessions. In 1679 it was de- 
creed that converts who had relapsed into Protestant~ 
ism should be banished, and their property confiscated. 
In 1680 Huguenot clerks and notaries were deprived of 
their employments, intermarriages of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics were forbidden, and the issue of such 
marriages-declared illegitimate, and incapable of succes- 
sion. In 1681, to strike terror to the hearts of the Prot- 
estants, a royal declaration granted the right to Hu- 
guenot children to become converts at the age of seven 
years. “The kidnapping of Pretestant children was ac- 
tively set on foot by the agents of the Roman Catholic 
priests, and their parents were subjected to heavy pen- 
alties if they ventured to complain. Orders were issued 
to pull down Protestant places of worship, and as many 
as eighty were shortly destroyed in one diocese. The 
Huguenots offered no resistance. All that they did was 
to meet together and pray that the king's heart might 
yet be softened towards them. Blow upon blow follow- 
ad. Protestants were forbidden to print books without 
the authority of magistrates of the Romish communion. 
Protestant teachers were interdicted from teaching any- 
thing more than reading, writing, and arithmetic. Such 
pastors as held meetings amid the ruins of the churches 
which had been pulled down, were compelled to do pen- 
ance with a rope round their necks, after which they 
were to be banished the kingdom. Protestants were pro- 
hibited from singing psalms on land or water, in work- 
shop or in dwellings. Ifa priestly procession passed one 
of their churches while the psalms were sung, they must 
stop instantly, on pain of fine or imprisonment to the 
officiating minister.” In short, from the pettiest an- 
noyance to the most exasperating cruelty, nothing was 
wanting on the part of the “most Christian king” and 
his abettors. ‘The intention apparently was to provoke 
the Huguenots into open resistance, so as to find a pre- 
text for a second massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

In 1683, Colbert, who had been Louis’s minister for 
seyeral years, and who, convinced that the strength of 
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states consisted in the number, the intelligence, and the 
industry of their citizens, had labored in all possible 
ways to prevent the hardships which Louis, led by his 
mistress, Madame de Maintenon, and his Jesuit confess- 
or, Pere la Chaise, was inflicting on the Protestants, was 
removed by death. Military executions and depreda- 
tions against the Protestants now began throughout the 
kingdom. “ Pity, terror, and anguish had by turns agi- 
tated their minds, until at length they were reduced to 
a state of despair. Life was made almost intolerable to 
them. All careers were closed against them, and Prot- 
estants of the working class were under the necessity of 
abjuring or starving. ‘The mob, observing that the 
Protestants were no longer within the pale of the law, 
took the opportunity of wreaking all manner of outrages 
on them. ‘They broke into their churches, tore up the 
benches, and, placing the Bible and hymn-books in a 
pile, set the whole on fire; the authorities usually lend- 
ing their sanction on the proceedings of the rioters by 
banishing the burned-out ministers, and interdicting the 
further celebration of worship in the destroyed church- 
es” (Smiles, Huguenots, p. 135-6). Bodies of troops which 
had been quartered upon the Protestants to harass them, 
now made it a business to convert the Protestants. Ac- 
companied by Jesuits, they passed through the south- 
ern provinces, compelling the inhabitants to renounce 
their religion, demolishing the places of worship, and 
putting to death the preachers. Hundreds of thousands 
of Protestants, unwilling to renounce their religion, fled 
to Switzerland, the Netherlands, England, and Germany. 
In vain was it attempted to restrain this self-expatria- 
tion by cordons along the borders. Many Protestants 
also made an insincere profession of Roman Catholi- 
cism. These, on the slightest appearance of relapse, 
were put to death. On October 23, 1685, Louis at last 
revoked the edict of Nantes. This revocation enacted 
the demolition of all the remaining Protestant temples 
throughout France; the entire proscription of the Prot- 
estant religion; the prohibition of even private wor- 
ship under penalty of confiscation of body and property ; 
the banishment of all Protestant pastors from the king- 
dom within fifteen days; the closing of all Protestant 
schools; the prohibition of parents from instructing 
their children in the Protestant faith; the obligation, 
under penalty of a heavy fine, of having their children 
baptized by the parish priest, and educating them in 
the Roman Catholic religion; the confiscation of the 
property and goods of all Protestant refugees who failed 
to return to France within four months; the penalty of 
the galleys for life to all men, and of imprisonment for 
life to all women detected in the act of attempting to 
escape from France. “Such were a few of the dastard- 
ly and inhuman provisions of the edict of Revocation. 
It was a proclamation of war by the armed against the 
unarmed —a war against peaceable men, women, and 
children—a war against property, against family, against 
society, against public morality, and, more than all, 
against the right of conscience.” But when we take 
into consideration the private character of the king, 
how completely he was controlled by abandoned women 
and their friends, the Jesuits, who both feared and hated 
Protestantism, because, if successful, it would have been 
a death-blow to their own wicked association, we can- 
not wonder that “ great was the rejoicing of the Jesuits 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes,” and that 
“Rome sprang up with a shout of joy to celebrate the 
event,” and that “Te Deums were sung, processions went 
from shrine to shrine, and the pope sent a brief to Louis, 
conveying to him the congratulations and praises of the 
Romish Church.” 

The edict of Revocation was carried out with rigor; 
and but one feeling now possessed the minds of the Re- 
formed, to make their escape from that devoted land. 
Disguised in every form which ingenuity could suggest, 
by every outlet that could anywhere be made available, 
through every hardship to which the majority were 
most unaccustomed, the crowd of fugitives pressed for- 
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is impossible to estimate with accuracy the number of 
the refugees. Sismondi (Hist.de France) computed that 
the total number of those who emigrated ranged from 
300,000 to 400,000, and he was further of opinion that a 
like number perished in prison, on the scaffold, at the 
galleys, and in their attempts to escape; and Weiss (in 
his History of the French Protestant Refugees) thinks 
the number no less than 300,000 of those who departed 
the French kingdom. Vauban wrote, only a year after 
the Revocation, that France had lost 60,000,000 of francs 
in specie, 9000 sailors, 12,000 veterans, 600 officers, and 
her most flourishing manufactures; and Fénelon thus 
described the last years of the reign of Louis XIV: “The 
cultivation of the soil is almost abandoned; the towns 
and the country are becoming depopulated. All indus- 
tries languish, and fail to support the laborers. France 
has become as but a huge hospital without provisions.” 
The hospitable shores of England, which had long be- 
fore this period furnished an asylum to the fugitive Hu- 
guenots, were now eagerly sought, and the Huguenots 
met with kindness and assistance from the English gov- 
ernment. To Holland, also, and to Denmark, the best 
talent of the land, the most skilful artisans, directed 
their steps, and many great branches of industry of 
France, by the folly of a king who had taken his mis- 
tress as his first state counsellor, received their death- 
blow. The industry of some places was for a time com- 
pletely prostrated. Indeed, more than a century really 
passed before they were restored to their former pros- 
perity, “and then only te suffer another equally stag- 
gering blow from the violence and outrage which ac- 
companied the outbreak of the French Revolution.” 
In fact, this last terrible event may justly be considered 
not only as a providential retribution, but likewise a 
natural penalty for the civil wrongs inflicted upon the 
Protestants, since these cruel measures exiled from the 
country a large part of its piety and intelligence, by 
which alone that catastrophe might have been averted. 

From the vicinity of Nismes, where the Huguenots 
had always been very numerous, thousands, unwilling 
either to abjure their faith or to leave their native 
country, betook themselves to the mountains of the Ce- 
vennes, and continued the exercise of their religion in 
secret. ‘These, and the mountaineers of the Cevennes, 
among whom sprang up a sect which displayed a re- 
markable fanatical enthusiasm, under the name of Cam- 
isards (q. v.), finally commenced to wage war against 
the royal forces, which was called the War of the Ce- 
vennes, or the Camisard War, It was successfully car- 
ried on until 1706, when, in consequence of the war of 
succession with Spain, they were allowed a respite, the 
royal troops being otherwise employed. Their number 
now rapidly augmented, especially in Provence and Dau- 
phiny, and thus, notwithstanding all the persecutions 
which the Protestants had suffered, about two millions 
continued to adhere to their religion (Charles Coquercl, 
Hist. des Eglises du Desert, Par. 1841, 2 vols.), 

A partial repose which the Huguenots tlow enjoyed 
for more than ten years greatly increased theit numbers, 
especially in Proyeuce and Dauphiny; but in’ 1724, 
Louis XV, who had ascended the throne in 1715, at the 
instigation of the ever-conspiring Jesuits, issued a very 
severe ordinance against them, The spirit of the age, 
howeyer, was too much opposed to persecution to suffer 
the edict to work the mischief intended. The govern- 
ors of several provinces tolerated the Protestants, and 
as early as 1743 they resumed their assemblies in the 
mountains and woods, and celebrated their Mariages du 
désert. In 1744 new edicts were issued against them, 
requiring upon those who had been baptized or married 
in the desert (as it was calléd) a repetition of the rite 
by the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. Even 
the Roman Catholics themselves soon became loud in 
opposition against these violent measures, and the per- 
secution gradually ceased. Men like Montesquieu and 
Voltaire successfully advocated mild treatment, and it 
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must be conceded that the Protestants owed much of 
the toleration they afterwards met with to Voltaire’s 
treatise on the subject, written in 1763, and to his pro- 
curing the release of John Calas (q. v.). Their position 
was still further improved on the accession of Louis 
XVI to the throne (1774). In 1787 an edict was issued 
(which the Parliament, however, registered only in 
1789) by which the validity of Protestant baptisms and 
marriages was recognised, though subject to some pure- 
ly civil regulations; they were given cemeteries for the 
burial of their dead, were allowed to follow their relig- 
ion privately, and granted the rights of citizenship, with 
the exception of the right of holding any ofticial position. 

After the breaking out of the French Revolution in 
1789, a motion was made in the General Assembly to 
admit the Protestants to equal rights with the Roman 
Catholics: this motion was at first rejected, but finally 
earried. A decree of 1790 restored the Protestants to 
the possession of all the rights and property they had 
lost subsequently to the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. The “Code Napoleon” placed the Protestants 
equal in their civil and political rights with the Roman 
Catholics, as, in fact, they had already been for more 
than fifteen years; and though, after the restoration of 
the Bourbons, especially in 1815 and 1816, the priests 
succeeded in exciting the populace of the department 
of the Gard to rise and murder the Protestants, the 
authorities conniving at the crime, still they remained 
equal to the Roman Catholics in the eye of the law. 
The spirit of persecution, however, continued, though in 
a somewhat weaker form, both among the people and 
the government of the Bourbons, even in that of the 
Orleans family, though, after the July Revolution of 
1830, the reformed charter of France had proclaimed 
universal freedom of conscience and of worship, a prin- 
ciple which was reasserted in 1848. (For the present 
state of Protestantism in France, see FRANCE.) 

The descendants of the Huguenots long kept them- 
selves a distinct people in the countries to which their 
fathers had fled, and entertained hopes of a return to 
their country; but as time passed on these hopes grew 
fainter, while by habit and interest they became more 
united to the nations among whom it fell to their lot to 
establish a new home. The great crash of the first 
Reyolution finally severed all the ties that bound them 
to their native land. They either changed their names 
themselves by translating them, or they were changed 
by the people among whom they resided by mispro- 
nunciation. Thus, in England, “the Lemaitres called 
themselves Master; the Leroys, King; the Tonneliers, 
Cooper; the Lejeunes, Young; the Leblancs, White . 
the Lenoirs, Black; the Loiseaus, Bird. Thenceforward 
‘the French colony in London no longer existed. At the 
present day, the only vestige of it that remains is in 
the Spitalfields district, where a few thousand artisans, 
for the most part poor, still betray their origin, less by 
their language than by their costume, which bears some 
resemblance to that of the corresponding class in Louis 
XIV’s time. The architecture of the houses they in- 
habit resembles that of the workmen of Lille, Amiens, 
and the other manufacturing towns of Picardy. The 
custom of working in cellars, or in glazed garrets, is also 
borrowed from their original country” (Weiss, p. 283, 
284). In our own country also, where the Huguenots 
settled at an early day, their descendants may be found, 
particularly in New York, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas; and, as in England, they have become nat- 
uralized, and their names have been changed, until it 
has become difficult to recognise them, “Their sons 
and grandsons, little by little, have become mingled 
with the society which gave a home to their fathers, in 
the same way as in England, Holland, and Germany. 
As their Church disappeared in America, the members 
became attached to other evangelical denominations, 
especially the Episcopal, Reformed Dutch, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian. The French language, too, has long 
since disappeared with their Church service, which used 
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to call to mind the country of their ancestors. French 
was preached in Boston until the close of the last cen- 
tury, and at New York the Huguenot services were cel- 
ebrated both in French and English as late as 1772, 
Here, at the French Protestant church, which succeeded 
the Huguenot years since, the Gospel was preached in the 
same language in which the prince of French pulpit or- 
ators, Saurin, used to declare divine truth two centuries 
ago. The Huguenot church at Charleston, South Car- 
olina, alone has retained in its primitive purity, in their 
public worship, the old Calvinistic liturgy of its fore- 
fathers, The greater part of the exiled French families 
have long since disappeared, and their scattered com- 
munities have been dissolved by amalgamation with 
the other races around them, These pious fugitives 
haye become public blessings throughout the world, and 
have increased in Germany, Holland, and England the 
elements of power, prosperity, and Christian develop- 
ment. In our land, too, they helped to lay the firm 
comer-stones of the great republic whose glory they 
most justly share” (G. P. Disosway, The Huguenots m 
America, as Appendix to Harper’s edition of Smiles’s 
Huguenots, p. 442). See Beza, Hist. des Eglises réfor~ 
mées en France (Antw. 1580, 3 vols) ; Thuane, Tistoria 
sui temporis ‘Paris, 1620, and often, 7 vols.) ; Davila, 
Storia delle guerre civili di Francia (Venice, 1630) ; St. 
Aignon, De état des Protestants en France (Paris, 1808; 
2d ed, 1818); Lacretelle, Histoire de France pendant les 
guerres de la religion (Paris, 1814, 1815, 4 vols.) ; Benoit, 
Histoire de Védit de Nantes (Delft, 1693, 2 vols.) ; Rul- 
hitre, Eclaircissements historiques sur les causes de la 
Révocation de U Edit de Nantes (Par. 1788, 2 vols.) ; Court 
de Gebelin, Hist. des troubles des Céevennes (Villefranche, 
1760, 2 vols.); Browning, Hist. of the Huguenots (Lond. 
1828, 2 vols.)- Brockhaus, Conversations-Lexikon, viii, 
129 sq.; Pierer, Universal Lexikon, viii, 583 sq.; Weiss, 
History of the French Protestant Refugees ; Coquerel, 
Histoire des Eglises du désert (Paris, 1857, 2 vols. 8v0) ; 
Felice, Histoire des Protestants de France ; Peyrat, His- 
toire des Pasteurs du Désert (Paris, 2 vols. 8vo); Crowe, 
History of France (London, 1867, 1869, 5 vols.); Smiles, 
The Huguenots (3d edit. London, 1869) ; Lond. Rev. July, 
1855; Chambers, Cyclop. v, 450 sq. For special biog- 
raphies, Haag, La France Protestante (Par. 8 vols. 8vo) ; 
Michelet, Louis XIV et la Révocation de 0 Edit de Nantes 
(Paris, 1860, 8vo) ; Michelet, Guerres de Religion (Par. 
1857, 8vo); Drion, Histoire Chronol. de 0 Eglise Protes- 
tante de France (2 vols. 12mo); Smedley, History of the 
Reformed Religion in France (London, 1827, 3 vols.) ; 
Athanase Coquerel fils, Les Forgats pour la fot (Paris, 
1868). (J.H. W.) 


Hugues. See Huco. 


Huguet, Marc ANTOINE, a French prelate, was born 
at Moissac in 1757. He entered the sacred order in his 
youth, and became curate of a little village in Auvergne, 
In 1791 he was elected bishop of Creuse. During the 
French Revolution he was a member of the Legislature, 
and of the National Convention, and voted for the death 
of the king. Complicated in several popular disturb- 
ances, and conspiring against the established govern- 
ment, he was arrested in 1795, and imprisoned at Ham 
for several months, Engaging in another conspiracy © 
which failed to accomplish its object, he was again ar- 
rested, condemned to death, and executed Oct. 6, 1769. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. XXv, 466, 


Huish, ALEXANDER, a learned English divine, who 
flourished in the 17th century, was fellow of Magdalen 
College, rector of Beckington and Hornblotton, Somer- 
setshire. He published Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer 
(Lond. 1626, 4to). He was also a very superior scholar 
of exegesis, and a prominent assistant on Walton’s Poly- 
glot Bible. His services were highly commented upon 
by bishop Walton himself. See Wrangham, Proleg. 1i, 
203; Todd, Life of Walton, p. 269 sq.5 Stoughton (John), 


‘Eccles. Hist. of Engl. (London, 1870, 2 vols, 8v0), ii, 332; 


Allibone, Dict, of Authors, 1, 58. 
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” Buisseau, Jacques a’, 1, a French theologian, 
was born in the latter half of the 16th century. He en- 
tered the monastery at Marmoutiers, and was made 
great prior of his order in 1594, Refusing in 1604 ad- 
mission to Matthieu Renusson, visitor of the order of St. 
Benoit for the province of Tours, he was deposed from 
his position, deprived of all power, and excommunica- 
ted. He, however, succeeded in regaining his position, 
At the time of his death, Sept. 24, 1626, he was provin- 
cial of the Benedictine congregation of exempts in 
France. He published, for the use of his abbey, a col- 
lection of prayers, entitled Enchiridion Precum (Tours, 
1607) :—Supplément @ la Chronique des Abbes de Mar- 
moutiers (1615) :—Chronique des Prieurs (1625). This 
last-named work Huisseau translated himself into Lat- 
in.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 468 sq. 


Huisseau, Jacques d’, 2, another French minis- 
ter and theologian, who flourished in the 17th century. 
But little is known of his early life. He was professor 
of theology at Saumur, and rendered himself famous by 
his La disciple des Eglises Reformees de France, avec un 
recueil des observations et questions sur la plupart des ar- 
ticles tiré des actes des synodes nationaux (1650, 4to, prob- 
ably published at Saumur; Geneva, 1666, 4to; Bionne, 
near Orleans, 1675, 12mo). The great success which 
followed this work estranged from him many of his ac- 
quaintances and associates in the Church, who envied 
his prospects, and who even presented complaints against 
him in 1656, meeting, however, with no encouragement 
from the superiors of Huisseau. In 1670 he published 
La Réunion du Christianisme, ou la matiere de rejoindre 
les Chrétiens dans une seule Confession de fot (Saumur, 
12mo). It favored the union of all who believed in 
Christ as the God or man Saviour, and was attacked by 
La Bastide in his Remarques sur un livre intitule “La 
Réunion,” ete. (1670, 12mo), and it was condemned by 
the Synod of Anjou. Huisseau endeavored to explain 
his views, but the synod declined to give him a hear- 
ing, and finally deposed him from the priesthood. He 
emigrated to England, and was reinstated as minister 
without being obliged to retract. He died there before 
1690, about 70 years of age.—Biographie Universelle, 
Lxvii, 441. ’ 

Huit, Ernrarm, a dissenting English minister, of 
whose early life but little is known. He was minister 
for some time at Roxhall, Warwickshire, and finally em- 
igrated to this country, and settled in New England. 
‘He became minister of a congregation at Windsor, Conn., 
and died in 1644. Huit published, in his mother coun- 
try, Prophecie of Daniel explained (Lond. 1643, 4to),— 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 913. 

Huk’kok (Hebrew Chukkok’, PPM, incised ; Sept. 
Ikon v. rv. lacava, Vulg. Hucusa), a town on the bor- 
der of Naphtali, near Zebulon, not far from Jordan, west 
of Aznoth-Tabor, and in the direction of Asher (Josh. 
xix, 34); elsewhere written Huxox (ppan, Chukok’, 
1 Chron. vi, 75; Sept. ’lakac, Vulg. Hucac); but proba- 
bly, in this latter passage, erroneously for HeLKaTra 
(Josh, xxi, 35; comp. xix, 25). Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. 8. v. Icoc), as well as Benj. of Tudela (ii, 421), 
allude to it. It is doubtless identical with the modern 
small village Yakuk, between the plain of Genesareth 
and Safed (Robinson’s Jesearches, iii, App. p. 183; Bib- 
ioth. Sac, 1843, p. 80), said to contain the graye of Ha- 
bakkuk (see new edit. of Researches, iii, 81; and comp. 
Schwarz, Palestine, p. 182). 

Hiu’kzok (1 Chron. vi,75). See Huxxox. 

Hul (Heb. Chul, by 1, a circle ; Sept. OA), the name 
of the second son of Aram (B.C. cir, 2414), who appears 
to have given name to an Aramean region settled by 
him (Gen. x, 23; 1 Chron. i, 17). Josephus (Ant, i, 6, 
4) places it (Odoy, as Havercamp corrects for "Orpoc) 
in Armenia, comparing it with the district Cholobotene, 
according to the conjecture of Bochart (Phaleg, ii, 9). 
Michaelis, taking the word in the sense of a hollow or 
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valley (Spicileg. ii, 135), understands Cele-Syria (comp. 
Josephus, Ant. xii, 7,1; 1 Mace. iii, 13); and Schultens 
(Parad. p. 282) refers it to the southern part of Meso- 
potamia, from the signification sand. More probable 
seems the identification proposed by Rosenmiiller (A/- 
terthum. i, 2, p» 253) with the district now called Hulch, 
around the lake Merom, at the upper sources of the Jor- 
dan (Burckhardt, 7’rav. i, 87), which, although a small 
tract and no proper part of Arama, seems to be sup- 
ported by the rendering of Saadias (compare Schwarz, 
Palestine, p. 41, note). According to Dr. Robinson, the 
name el-Huleh, as used by the present inhabitants, be- 
longs strictly to the northern part of the basin in which 
the lake lies, but is commonly extended to embrace the 
whole; its different quarters fall within various juris- 
dictions, and have special names (Researches, iii, 342). 
A great portion of this northern tract near the Jake is 
now an impassable marsh, probably in consequence of 
the choking up of the streams by rubbish (Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1846, p. 200, 201). The remainder 1s a very fer- 
tile plain, forming a valley near Banias (Robinson’s Re- 
searches, new ed. iii, 896-898). Traces of the name 
Hul or Huleh appear in the district Ulatha (OidaSa) 
around Paneas, mentioned by Josephus as originally 
belonging to Zenodorus, and bestowed by Augustus 
upon Herod (Ant. xv, 10,3, comp. Wars, i, 20, 4), 
See Mrrom. : 


Hulda or Holda (the friendly, or benignant), a 
German goddess, known in the old legends as “ Frau 
Hoile,” was originally the goddess of marriage and fe- 
cundity, worshipped and inyoked by maids and wives; 
she sent bridegrooms to the former and children to the 
latter. She was represented as a beautiful white wom- 
an, surrounded by great numbers of children, in her fa- 
vorite haunts in the depths of the sea or the hearts of 
hills. She was also the patroness of agriculture and 
domestic life, with its manifold employments. Later 
she appears in the fairy tales of Hesse and Thuringia— 
probably written by Christian priests—as an old and ugly 
woman, with a long nose, large teeth, coarse hair, and a 
companion of the wild and the roaming. But even in 
these last tales traces of kind and pleasant ways are left. 
—Pierer, Univ, Lex. viii, 480; Chambers, Cyclop. v, 453. 
(J. H.W.) 


Hul’dah (Hebrew Chuldah’, mdm, weasel ; Sept. 
“Oar, Josephus ’OAd4, Ant. x, 4, 2), wife of Shallum, 
a prophetess, who, in the reign of Josiah, abode in that 
part of Jerusalem called the Mishneh, where the book 
of the law was discovered by the high-priest Hilkiah. 
B.C. 623. This prophetess was consulted respecting the 
denunciations which it contained. She then delivered 
an oracular response of mingled judgment and mercy ; 
declaring the not remote destruction of Jerusalem, but 
promising Josiah that he should be taken from the 
world before these evil days came (2 Kings xxii, 14-20; 
2 Chron, xxxiv, 22-28). Huldah is only known for 
this circumstance. She was probably at this time the 
widow of Shallum, a name too common to suggest any 
information; he is said to have been “keeper of the 
wardrobe,” but whether the priestly or the royal ward- 
robe is uncertain. If the former, he must have been a 
Levite, if not a priest. See Harwas. As to her resi- 
dence m3823, in the Mishneh, which the A. V. renders 
“in the college,” there is no ground to conclude that 
any school or college of the prophets is to be understood. 
The name means second or double; and many of the 
Jews themselves (as Jarchi states) understood it as the 
name of the suburb lying between the inner and outer 
wall of Jerusalem; perhaps i. q. “the lower city,” or 
A cra (q. v.). It is safest to regard it as a proper name 
denoting some quarter of Jerusalem about which we are 
not certain, and, accordingly, to translate in the Mish- 
neh, for which we have the precedent of the Septuagint, 
which has iv Ty Macevg. The place of her residence 
1s mentioned prohably to show why she, being at hand 
was resorted to on this urgent occasion, and not Jere. 


“miah, who was then ptobably away at his native town | 


Anathoth, or at some more distant place. There were 
gates of the temple in the middle of the southern wall, 
called “the gates of Huldah” (Mishna, tit. Widdoth, i, 3), 
which, if they were so named from any connection with 
the prophetess, may indicate her residence on Ophel. 
See SHALLUM; JOSIAH. 


Huldericus, Aueusrensis Eptscorus, who flour- 
ished in 860, was a scholar of Adalbert, and descended 
from the counts of Kilbury and Dillengen, He is known 
by his letter addressed to pope Nicholas against the cel- 
ibacy of the clergy (/pistola de Cleri celibatu), Tt was 
translated into English, and published about the time 
of the Reformation (in 16mo), without date.—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliographica ; Clarke, Succession of Sac, Lit- 
erature, ii, 531. 

Huldrich, Jean Jacques, a Swiss theologian, born 
at Ziirich in 1683, belonged to a family of which several 
members have distinguished themselves as theologians 
and philologists. See Hutpericus, He devoted much 
of his time to the acquisition of Hebrew, and went to 
the universities of Holland to pursue a course of study 
in the Oriental languages. On his return to his native 
place in 1706 he was made pastor of the House of Or- 
phans. In 1710 he was appointed professor of moral 
science at the Gymnasium of Ziirich. His scholarship 
was of a superior order, and he was frequently solicited 
to accept a professorship at the universities of Heidel- 
berg and Groningen. He died at Ziirich May 29, 1731. 
He published Historia Jeschua Nazareni, a Judeis | 
blaspheme corrupta, ex manuscripto hactenus inedito Heb. | 
et Lat., cum notis (Leyd. 1705, 8vo) :—Gentilis Obtrecta- 
tor, sive de calumniis gentilium in Judeos commentarius 
(Ziirich, 1744, 4to), a collection of sermons, etc. Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Gén, xxv, 470 sq. 

Hull, Horr, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born March 13, 1763, in Worcester County, on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland. His early education was rather 
neglected, and he was apprenticed to a carpenter at Bal- 
timore. In this city he was converted, and entered the 
itinerancy in 1785. He was first appointed to Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. With the exception of a brief 
period spent in New England, his time was given to 
the introduction of Methodism in the Southern States. 
His last appointment was the Savannah Circuit, Geor- 
gia. In 1794 he travelled with bishop Asbury, and lo- 
cated in 1795. He died October 4, 1818, at Athens, Ga. 
Hull possessed wonderful power over those who came 
within his influence, and was one of the most eloquent 
ministers in the Methodist Episcopal Church in his day. 
His piety was deep, and many were converted under his 
labors. During his active work in the ministry, he se- 
cured for himself a pretty good education, and was at 
one time able even to assume the duties of teacher of 
Latin. He was also one of the first and strongest sup- 
ports of the University of Georgia, which was founded 
during his residence at Athens.—Stevens, Memorials of 
Methodism, chap. ix; Boehm, Histor. Reminisce. p. 366 ; 
Sprague, Annals Amer. Pulpit, vii, 112 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Huln, Guitiaume, a Roman cardinal, born at Etain, 
in the diocese of Verdun, in the latter half of the 14th 
century. He was at one time archdeacon of Verdun, 
and later of Metz. He was an attendant at the Coun- 
cil of Basle in 1440, and was one of the supporters of 
the antipope (Amadeus of Savoy) Felix V, who gave 
him the cardinal’s hat. Nicholas V confirmed the car- 
dinal after the schism Dec. 19, 1449. He died at Rome 
Oct. 28, 1455.—Migne, Dict. Theol. xxxi, 1092. 

Hulot, Henrt Lours, a French theologian, was born 
at Avenay March 1, 1757. He was professor first at the 
seminary, then at the University of Rouen, where he 
was obliged to resign at the outbreak of the Reyolu 
tion, and to flee from persecution which threatened 
him. He went to Gand, where he was made grand- 
vicar, until the entrance of the French into the Nether- 
lands in 1794 forced him again to flee. He went suc- 
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cessively to Miinster, Erfurt, Dresden, and Augsburg. 
When he was permitted to return to his native land, he 
was appvinted curate of the parish of Avancon, and later 
of Antigny. After twenty years of assiduous labor at 
this parish, he was made canon, and finally grand vicar 
and official at Rheims, He died Sept. 1, 1829. His 
principal writings are Lettre aux catholiques de Reims 
(in Latin and French, Gand, 1793, 8vo) :—Lettre des pré- 
tres Frangais & Vévéque de Gand ;—Collect. des brefs du 
pape Pie VI (Augsb. 1796) :—Lettres & M. Schrofenberg, 
évéque de Freysingue et de Ratisbonne, en faveur des pré- 
tres Frang. (1796, 8vo) :—Etat des Cathol. Angl. (1798, 
8vo): — Salisburgensis cujusdem religiosi delecta casti- 
gatio, seu vindicie cleri Gallicani eaulis (1800, 8vo) :— 
Gallicanorum Episcoporum dissensus imnocuus (1801, 
8vo) :—Sedis apostolice Triumphus, seu sedes apostolica, 
protectore deo, semper invicta (Laon, 1836, 8vo). Sev- 
eral controversial works and sermons were left in MS, 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 479, 


Hulse, Jonny, was born at Middlewich in 1708. He 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge; obtained 
a small curacy in the country; and, upon the death of his 
father in 1753, withdrew to his paternal inheritance in 
Cheshire, where, owing to his delicate state of health, he 
lived in retirement until his death, Dec. 14, 1790. He be- 
queathed estates in order to found two divinity scholar- 
ships in St. John’s College, the Hulsean Prize Essay, and 
to endow the offices of “ Christian Advocate” and “ Chris- 
tian Preacher” in the University of Cambridge. The 
duties of the “Christian Preacher,” or Hulsean Lectur- 
er. according to this appointment, were to deliver and 
print twenty sermons every year, either upon the evi- 
dences of Christianity, or the difficulties of Holy Serip- 
ture. The funds being inadequate, the lectures were 
not commenced until 1820, and in 1830 the number of 
sermons to be delivered in a year was reduced to eight. 
In 1860 the office of “Christian Advocate” was changed 
to a professorship, called the Hulsean Professorship of 
Divinity. Bishop Ellicot was the first incumbent in 
the new chair.. At present the office of the Hulsean 
Lecturer or Preacher is annual, and the duty of the 
lecturer to preach not less than four, nor more than six 
sermons in the course of the year. Among the most 
important of the Hulsean sermons are the following : 
Blunt (J.J.), Principles for the proper Understanding 
of the Mosaic Writings, 1832 (Lond. 1833, 8vo) ; Alford, 
The Consistency of the Divine Conduct in revealing the 
Doctrines of Redemption, 1841 (Cambridge, 1842, 8vo) 5” 
Trench, The Fitness of the Holy Scripture for unfolding 
the Spiritual Life of Man, 1845 (Cambridge, 1845, 8vo) ; 
Trench, Christ the Desire of all Nations, 1846 (Cam- 
bridge, 1846, 8vo); Wordsworth, On the Canon of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and on the 
Apocrypha, 1847 (Lond. 1848, 8yo); Wordsworth, Lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse, critical, expository, and prac- 
tical, 1848 (Lond. 1849, 8vo).—Darling, Cyclopedia Bib- 
liographica, i, 1573; Chambers, Cyclop. v, 453; Farrar, 
Hist. of Free Thought, p. 207. 


Hulsean Lectures. Sce Hurse, Joun. 


Hiilsemann, JoHAnn, a German theologian, was 
born in Ostfriesland in 1602, and was educated at the 
universities of Wittenberg and Leipzig. In 1629 he 
was appointed professor of theology at the University 
of Wittenberg; he was also a member of the “ Leipziger 
Convent” of 1630, and of the “Colloquium” at Thorn in 
1645, where he performed the office of moderator theolo- 
gorum Augustane confessionis. In 1646 he was called 
as professor of systematic theology to the University of 
Leipzig. He died in 1661. In connection with his 
son-in-law, Calovius (q. v.), he carried on the contro~ 
versy against Calvinism as a strictly orthodox Luther- 
an. An able polemic and a thoroughly educated theo- 
logian, who in many respects may be compared to the 
scholastics of the 16th century, Hiilsemann distinguish- 
ed in his attacks against Calvinism (in his work Cal- 
vinismus trreconciliabilis, Witt. 1644, Lpz. 1646), incited 
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by bishop Joseph Hall’s Roma trreconciliabilis, the fun- 
damental articles and the presuppositions from the pos- 
sible inferences. His most celebrated work is Brevia- 
rum theolog. echibens preecipuas fider controversias (1640, 
and often), and in an enlarged form, Lxtensio breviarti 
theologici (1655, 1657).—Herzog, Real-Eneyklop. vi, 304 
sq.; Theol. Univ. Lex. i, 372; Gass, Protest. Dogmat. i, 
318 sq.; ii, 38 sq.; Tholuck, Gest. d. luther. Theol, Wit- 
tenberg’s, p. 164 sq. 
Human Depravity. See Derraviry. 


Humanists (from the Latin litere humaniores, po- 
lite letters) was the name assumed in the beginning of 
the 16th century by a party which, with Erasmus and 
Reuchlin at their head, was especially devoted to the 
cultivation of classical literature, and which, as not un- 
frequently happens in the enthusiasm of a new pursuit, 
was arrayed in opposition to the received system of the 
schools, not alone in the study of the classical languages, 
but even in philosophy, and eventually in theology. 
See Chambers, Cyclop. vol. v.; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. iii, 406 
sq.; Kurtz, Ch. Hist. ii, 35, 127. 

Humanitarians. I. A name given to those sev- 
eral classes of anti-Trinitarians who believe that Christ 
was nothing more than a mere man, born according to 
the usual course of nature, and one who lived and died 
according to the ordinary circumstances of mankind. As 
such are generally regarded the early Judaizing sects 
of Ebion, Cerinthus, and Carpocrates; but this classifi- 
cation is by no means justified, especially as regards the 
Ebionites (q. v.), who taught that at the baptism in the 
Jordan the Messianic calling first arose in Jesus, and 
that at this time a higher spirit joined itself to him, in- 
vesting him with miraculous powers, that left him only 
at the hour of his departure from this world. The ear- 
liest recorded author of the purely humanitarian theory 
is generally regarded as Theodotus (q. v.) of Byzantium 
(A.D. 196), surnamed the Tanner, who, haying denied 
Christ in time of persecution, defended himself after- 
wards by declaring that, in so doing, “ he had denied 
not God, but man.” A contemporary of Theodotus, Ar- 
temon (q. v.), in like manner believed in God the crea- 
tor, but held that Christ was a mere man, born of a vir- 
gin, however, and superior to the prophets, and asserted 
that such had been the universal belief of Christians till 
the time of Zephyrinus, 202 (comp. Liddon, Our Lord's 
Divinity [Bampton Lect. 1866], p. 425). These opinions 
must of course be distinguished from the doctrines of the 
Arian sects, even the lowest schools of which admit the 
pre-existence of Christ, and his pre-eminence among the 
creatures of God. See ALoar; ARIANS; ARTEMONITES}; 
Socintans; UNITARIANS. 

II. The name Humanitarian is also sometimes applied 
to the disciples of St. Simon (the successor of Babceuf, 
who flourished under Napoleon I), and in general to 
those who look to the perfectibility of human nature as 
their great moral and social dogma, and ignore alto- 
gether the dependence of man upon supernatural aid, 
believing in the all-sufliciency of his own innate powers. 
A party of Communists who arose in France about 1839 
also took the name from the newspaper L’humanituire, 
their organ.—Buck, Theol. Dict. ; Pierer, Univers. Lex. ; 
Chambers, Cyclop.; Shedd, History of Doctrines, i, 259, 
See ComMUNISM. 

Humanity, the exercise of the social and benevo- 
lent virtues; a fellow-feeling for the distresses of an- 
other. It is properly called humanity because there is 
little or nothing of it in brutes. The social affections 
are conceived by all to be more refined than the selfish. 
Sympathy and humanity are universally esteemed the 
finest temper of mind, and for that reason the preva- 
lence of the social affections in the progress of society is 
held to be a refinement of our nature, 

HUMANITY AND CHRISTIANITY. See Curis- 
TIANITY. 

, HUMANITY or Curisr. See Crist, PERSON OF; 
CuRIsToLoay ; INCARNATION. 


Human Sacrifices. See Sacririce. Olt 
Human Soul. See Sout. 
Humbert (by some improperly called HuBert), a 
French cardinal, was born probably towards the close of 
the 10th century. He entered the order of the Bene- 
dictines at Moyen-le-Moutier in 1015. In 1049 pope 
Leo IX, who had been bishop of Toul, the diocese in 
which the monastery of Moyen-le-Moutier was situated, 
called Humbert to Rome, and he was first created arch- 
bishop of Sicily, and in 1051 cardinal bishop of Silva 
Candida. Humbert is believed to be the first French- 
man who received the cardinal’s hat. He was inti- 
mately associated with the pope, was admitted to all his 
councils, and was the Roman ambassador to Constanti- 
nople to effect a union with the Eastern or Greek 
Church. Under pope Victor III he was made chancel- 
lor and librarian at the Vatican, which offices he con- 
tinued to hold under the pontifical successors Etienne 
ILI, Nicolas II, and Alexander Il. He was at the head 
of the party opposed to Berenger, and obliged him to 
make a confession of faith at the synod at Rome in 
1059. He died about 1063. He wrote a number of 
works, among others a treatise against the Simonians 
(published by Martene in his A zecdota), and a narrative 
of his embassy to Constantinople. This narrative and 
two other polemical works against the Greek Church 
have been printed several times, especially in the An- 
nales Ecclesiastict of Baronius. All his writings have 
been collected and printed by Migne, vol. exliii (1853), 
p. 929-1278. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 483; 
Migne, Encyclop. Théol. xxxi, 1092 sq. 

Humbert, general of the order of Dominican monks, 
was born at Romans, France, about 1200. He was early 
sent to Paris to be educated as a clergyman, and soon 
became prominent as an assistant preacher to the cele- 
brated Jourdan. He entered the order in 1224, and was 
made priest at Lyons. In 1242 he was elected “ pro- 
vincial” of Tuscany, in 1244 “ provincial” of France, and 
in 1254 general of his order. In 1263, however, he ab- 
dicated this high position, and retired as a simple monk, 
first to a monastery at Lyons, and later to a like insti- 
tution at Valencia. The patriarchate of Jerusalem was 
offered him in 1264, but he declined it. He died July 
14,1277. He wrote Offictum Ecclesiasticum universum 
tam nocturnum quam diurnum, ad usum ordinis preedica- 
torum:—Eapositio super regulam St. Augustini :—Ex- 
positio super Constitutiones ordinis fratrum predicato- 
rum, not quite complete :—Liber de instructione officiali=- 
um ordinis fratrum predicatorum (printed several times; 
the best edition, Lyons, 1515) :—De Eruditione Predica~ 
torum, also entitled De Arte predicandi, has been insert- 
ed in the Collection of the Church Fathers, vol. xxv :— 
Liber de Predicatione Crucis, an appeal to the Chris- 
tians against infidels :—Liber de eis que tractanda vide~ 
bantur in Concilio generali Lugduni celebrando, of which 
extracts were published by Marténe in his Thesaurus 
Anecdot. vol. vii, ete.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xxv, 
483 sq. 

Humbert, a French theologian, was born at Gen- 
drex, near Paris, about the middle of the 13th century. 
In July, 1296, he was elected abbé of Prulli, in the dio- 
cese of Sens, and he died there March 14, 1298. He 
wrote several theological and philosophical works, all 
of which remain unprinted. His most important work 
is Sententie super libros Metaphysice A ristotelis, a com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s metaphysics.—Hoefer, Nouveau 
Bigs Générale, xxv, 485; Hist. Litt. de la France, xxi, 


Humble Access, Prayer or, is a phrase in some 
churches for a divine supplication made by the priest 
kneeling at the altar before the consecration. 

Hume, Davin, the most notable man of letters and 
speculation in Scotland during the last century. He 
was almost equally eminent as a metaphysician, a his- 
torian, and a political essayist. He was born at Edin- 
burgh April 26 (O. S.), 1711. On his father’s side he 
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was related to the earls of Home or Hume, and through 
his mother he was the grandson of Sir David Falconer, 
lord president of the court of justice. His father was 
not rich, but he was an independent proprietor, owning 
the estate of Ninewells, in Berwickshire, But David 
was the younger son, and was entitled to only a small 
share of his father’s substance. He was left an orphan 
in his infancy, and, with his brother and one sister, de- 
pended on the sole care of his excellent mother. He 
passed without special note through the University, and 
was designed for the Scotch bar, but he had no taste for 
the profession; and having spent seven years at home 
at Ninewells, after leaving college, ostensibly engaged 
in studying the sages of the law, he visited Bristol in 
1733 with some mercantile aspirations. Thence, after 
a few months of disgust, he passed over into France, and 
took up his abode first at Rheims, and afterwards at La 
Fléchi. Here he devoted himself to philosophy for life, 
and composed his 7’reatise of Human Nature. It was 
in a discussion with one of the Jesuit fathers of La 
Fléchi that the celebrated argument against miracles 
flashed upon his mind. The 7'’reatise of Human Nature 
was published in 1737, after his return to England. He 
says himself of it, “It fell dead-born from the press.” 
The family home at Ninewells was again his shelter, 
and here he renewed his studies and extended his spec- 
ulations. In 1742 he published the first part of his /s- 
says, Moral and Political, which, in his opinion, met 
with considerable favor. Still, he had obtained no as- 
sured provision in life. He was disappointed in an ap- 
plication for a professorship in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and in 1745 he accepted the charge of the mar- 
quis of Annandale. With him he resided twelve un- 
pleasant months, but he derived some emolument from 
the association. In 1746 he became secretary to gen- 
eral St. Clair, whom in 1747 he attended on his military 
embassy to Vienna and Turin. The /nquiry concerning 
the Human Understanding—a recast of the first part of 
his first treatise—was published while he was at Turin. 
In 1749 he resought his old refuge at Ninewells, and oc- 
cupied himself with the composition of his Political 
Discourses, and his Inquiry into the principles of Mor- 
als. 'The former constituted the second part of his es- 
says; the latter was a revision and modification of the 
second part of his Treatise of Human Nature, which has 
always been better known in Germany than in England. 
In 1751, on the marriage of his brother, he abandoned 
the family seat, and, in company with his sister, made 
a new home in Edinburgh. He applied for a chair in 
the University of Glasgow, but again failed. In 1752 
he accepted the post of librarian to the Advocates’ Li- 
brary in Edinburgh, but transferred nearly all his small 
salary to the blind poet, Blacklock. He now engaged 
in the composition of his History of England, which had 
attracted his regards some years before. The partisan 
temper in which it is designed is revealed by the period 
which he first took up. He plunged i medias res, or, 
rather, he commenced nearly at the end, and worked 
backwards. From its publication Hume experienced 
such hostility and disappointment that he would have 
changed his name and retired to the Continent if he 
had not been prevented by the occurrence of the Seven 
Years’ War. ‘The first volume of the History of Eng- 
land appeared in 1754; the second in 1756 or 1757. Be- 
tween the two was published the Natural History of 
Religion (8vo), which was answered by bishop Hurd. 
The History of the House of Tudor came out in two vol- 
umes in 1759; and in 176i, two volumes, containing the 
early history of England, completed the work, which, be- 
fore its conclusion, was recognised as an English classic, 
and still is justly so regarded, If the work encountered 
various and violent opposition, it gradually achieved 
eminent popularity, and rendered the author “not 
only independent, but opulent.” Being now “turned of 
fifty,” he resolved to spend the remainder of his life in 
philosophical dignity and comfortable retirement. The 
resolye was of no long duration, The marquis of Hert- 
Ty.—C c 
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ford invited Hume, with whom he was personally un- 
acquainted, to become his secretary of legation at the 
French court. The distinguished philosopher and his- 
torian was received with marked attentions and flatter- 
ies by the eminent persons assembled at Paris. It was 
the period when the union of infidel sentiments with 
literary renown had become the rage in the most bril- 
liant salons. After two years lord Hertford was recall- 
ed, but Hume remained as chargé dajfuires till 1766, 
and received a pension of £400 for his diplomatic ser- 
vices. The “canny Scot” had become a rich old bach- 
elor, and was able to extend his patronage and aid to 
Rousseau on his arrival in England, and even to procure 
for him the offer of a pension from the crown. These 
favors ended in a quarrel between the protected and the 
protector, of which an account was given by the latter 


in a pamphlet. About this time Hume became under-_ 


secretary of state, and held the office for two years, re- 
turning to Edinburgh in 1769. Here he passed the re- 
maining years of his life, with the exception of a brief 
visit to Harrowgate and Bath, and it was shortly before 
setting out on this journey, undertaken for the restora~ 
tion of his declining health, that he wrote his Autobiog- 
raphy. We had been attacked with diarrhoea in the 
spring of 1775, and succumbed to the disease on Sun- 
day, Aug. 25,1776, He was serene in life, he was equal- 
ly serene in death. If Christianity had no consolations 
for an expiring foe, the grave presented no terrors to 
the man who had eavilled about all religion. Yet few 
persons will assent to the unmeasured eulogy of Adam 
Smith, who “considered him, both in his life, and since 
his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a per- 
fectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps the nature of 
human frailty will permit.” But Smith, notwithstand- 
ing this testimony, refused to publish the Dialogues on 
Natural Religion, though a special legacy of £200 was 
attached to such publication. They were not given to 
the world until 1779, and then by the agency of Hume’s 
nephew. His Life, written by himself, with a Letter from 
Adam Smith giving an Account of his Death, appeared 
in 1777 (Lond. 8vo). A better view of the life and the 
character of Hume than this edition of his autobiogra- 
phy is given in the Awobiography of Alexander Carlyle 
(Edinb, and N. Y. 1860). 

The philosophy of Hume underwent three revisions, 
with, however, scarcely any essential change. It has 
been customary to enlarge upon the acumen and logical 
precision of Hume, but these qualifications resolve them- 
selves, on close scrutiny, into mere dialectical subtlety. 
If his artifices imposed upon others, he was often the 
victim of them himself, and he was crushed to the earth 
beneath the ruins of the systems which he overthrew. 
Hume’s fundamental thesis is that all hwman knowledge 
(no pun is designed) consists of impressions and ideas. 
Impressions are the direct perceptions of sense : ideas are 
only the relies or signs of former impressions. Jmpres~ 
sions are always particular, and incapable of variation : 
ideas are consequently the unalterable spectres of for- 
mer sensations. The theory of Locke is accepted and 
simplified by discarding the office of reflection. The 
theory of Berkeley is accepted and expanded by apply- 
ing his argument against matter to mind, and denying 
all evidence of the existence of either. The result is 
a thoroughly Pyrrhonistie doubt. The application of 
these postulates, for postulates they are, generated the 
whole philosophy of Hume. There are only two objects 
of knowledge—the relations of ideas, and the relations 
of impressions or facts. The former relations are con- 
cerned with unchanging signs, and are therefore simple, 
and readily discerned by the discursion of thought; but 
the latter always involve the principle of cause and ef- 
fect, because due to some exciting influence. The rela- 
tion of cause and effect is nothing more than the habit- 
ual succession of events; because all our complex con- 
ceptions are linked together only by customary associa- 
tion, and it is impossible that particular objects should 
produce a general idea. General ideas are, indeed, im- 
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possibilities, for all abstractions are only vague images 
of particulars. Ideas may represent either realities or 
phenomena, but no investigations can reach beyond the 
phenomenon to the reality. This reality is a pure de- 
lusion—a figment; it is only the name arbitrarily given 
to a system of connected impressions and ideas. There 
is neither reality nor substance, neither matter nor 
mind; at least, there is nothing to authorize the asser- 
tion of their existence except as factitious phenomena. 
The connection of phenomena, or of the conceptions cor- 
responding with them, is accepted as truth in conse- 
quence of a primordial tendency of the mind, called be- 
lief. This belief, however, imports nothing more than 
the tenacity of certain notions in consequence of the 
vivacity of the impressions by which they are produced. 
The credibility of facts is thus resolved into their appre- 
hensibility, and becomes merely a question of probabil- 
ities. This constitution of belief, and this complexion 
of knowledge, result from the mode in which the mate- 
rials of thought are obtained. They are gathered by 
observation and experience, and are distinguished into 
two, and only two classes, according to their relative 
strength—impressions and ideas; the former being the 
primary and more forcible perceptions; the latter being 
the derivative and weaker, and being only copies of im- 
pressions. Further than this it is impossible to carry 
speculation. The mind, the instrument of thought, les 
beyond; but its nature is discernible only in its opera- 
tions, and these constitute its whole nature so far as any 
attainable knowledge is concerned. Thus the human 
mind is the mould and measure of all knowledge, and 
yet that mind is itself only a problematical phenome- 
non. A good-humored scepticism is accordingly the 
sole result of philosophy. 

From this brief and imperfect synopsis of Hume’s doc- 
trine—so well summed up by Mackintosh: “ He aimed at 
proving, not that nothing was known, but that nothing 
could be known”—it is easy to recognise the mode in 
which he reached its most startling applications. He 
might assert the moral sense, but the assertion was nu- 
gatory, for there could be no foundation for morals, nor 
anything more valid than expediencies growing out of 
particular impressions and their observed sequences. 
He might admit the possibility, even the probability, of 
divine intelligence, but could not tell whether it was 
“ane or mair,” since revelation could not be substituted 
for sensible perceptions. ‘The scheme had no room for 
the admission of miracles, as they were unsupported by 
ordinary experience, and human testimony was falla- 
cious. All this mischievous error is the appropriate 
fruit of the tree on which it hangs. Many refutations 
of these positions have been attempted, and a vigorous 
warfare has been waged on the principles supposed to 
form the foundation of this philosophy; but too little 
attention has been paid to the ambiguity of the terms 
employed, and to the vacillation with which they are 
used by the econjuror. A strict definition of “ miracles” 
and “experience,” and a rigid adherence to such defini- 
tion, will reduce the celebrated argument against mira- 
cles to a bald petitio principii, or to a manifest absurdity. 
Hume endeavored to prove that “no testimony is sufti- 
cient to establish a miracle,” and the reasoning employ- 
ed for this purpose is, that “a miracle being a violation 
of the laws of nature, which a firm and unalterable ex- 
perience has established, the proof against a miracle, 
from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any ar- 
gument from experience can be; whereas our experi- 
ence of human veracity, which (according to him) is the 
sole foundation of the evidence of testimony, is far from 
being uniform, and can, therefore, never preponderate 
against that experience which admits of no exception.” 
This boasted and plausible argument has, with equal 
candor and acuteness, been examined by Dr. Campbell, 
in his Dissertation on Miracles, who justly observes that, 
so far is experience from being the sole foundation of 
the evidence of testimony, that, on the contrary, testi- 
mony is the sole foundation of by far the greater part 
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of what Mr. Hume calls firm and unalterable experience; 


and that if, in certain circumstances, we did not give an 


implicit faith to testimony, our knowledge of events. 


would be confined to those which had fallen under the 
immediate observation of our own senses. Hume main- 
tained that a miracle is contrary to experience; but, in 
reality, it is only different from ordinary experience. 
That diseases should generally be cured by the applica- 
tion of medicine, and sometimes at the mere word of a 
prophet, are facts not inconsistent with each other in 
the nature of things themselves, nor irreconcilable ac- 
cording to our ideas. Each fact may arise from its own 
proper cause; each may exist independently of the oth- 
er; and each is known by its own proper proof, whether 
of sense or testimony. To pronounce, therefore, a mir- 
acle to be false, because it is different from ordinary ex- 
perience, is only to conclude against its existence from 
the very circumstance which constitutes its specific 
character; for if it were not different from ordinary ex- 
perience, where would be its singularity ? or what proof 
could be drawn from it in attestation of a divine mes- 
sage? See MIRACLES. 

The importance and value of Hume’s political essays 
have rarely been appreciated. They are the best of all 
his productions, but they have been almost disregarded 
in the estimation of his genius. They exercised a con- 
siderable but unacknowledged influence on the age near- 
est his own. It is impossible to ignore the obligations 
of the Constitution of the United States to the essay on 
the Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth. Lord Brougham 


does no more than justice to the author when he de-. 


clares that “Mr. Hume is, beyond doubt, the author of 
the modern doctrines which now rule the world of sci- 
ence, which are to a great extent the guide of practical 
statesmen; ... for no one deserving the name of leg- 
islator pretends to doubt the soundness of the theory.” 
Many of the intellectual vices, as all the excellences of 
Hume—his speculative audacity, his regard for material 
comfort and independence, his want of enthusiasm, the 
restriction of his view to observation and experience, 
his acceptance of expediency as a principle, his acquaint- 
ance with courts and with affairs of state, his knowl- 
edge of history, his philosophic habits, his slow progress 
from pinched to easy circumstances, all favored profi- 
ciency in this branch of inquiry. Many of these char- 
acteristics were, however, adverse to his career as an 
historian. True, in Hume's History of England, the vig- 
orous, easy, and unaffected style, the vivacity of the de- 
lineations, the arrangement of the topics, the disposition 
of the personages, the variety and ; enetration of the re- 
flections, are all admirable. ‘The narrative is always 
fascinating, if the expression is rarely idiomatic, some- 
times ungrammatical, and often provincial. But to the 
highest merits of history it possesses no claim. It is 
hastily, carelessly, and inaccurately composed; it is in- 
curious of truth; it disregards authentic sources of in- 
formation from indolence and indifference; it is equally 
partial and prejudiced. In form, it is a model-of histor- 
ical art, but not of the art in its highest conception; in 
substance and in spirit it displays nearly every sin and 
corruption which a histerian should abhor. His writ- 
ings called forth many antagonists, and, in fact, may be 
said to have given rise to the Scotch metaphysical school 
of Common Sense, so called, of which the best exposi- 
tion, and, at the same time, the best answer to Hume’s 
scepticism, is to be proved by Reid’s Complete Works, 
with Notes by Sir William Hamilton (Edinburgh, 1846 
8vo). Beattie’s Essay on Truth, and Oswald’s Appeal 
to Common Sense (Edinb, 1772, 2 vols.), were also writ- 
ten in reply to Hume. 

See The Philosophical Works of David Hume, in- 
cluding all the Essays, and exhibiting the more important 
Alterations and Corrections in the successive Editions 
published by the Author (Edinburgh and Boston, 1854 
4 vols. 8vo); Burton, Life and Letters of David Hume 
(Edinb. 1847, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Letters of eminent Persons 
addressed to David Iiume (Edinb. and Lond. 1820, 4to) ; 
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don, 1845, 8vo) ; Tennemann, Manual History of Philos. 
§ 376; English Cyclop. s. v.; Morell, Hist, of Mod. Phi- 
losophy, pt. i, ch. iii; Sir Wm. Hamilton, Lect. on Meta- 
physics ; Mackintosh, Hist. of Ethical Philos, p. 146 sq. ; 
Allibone, Dict, of Authors, i, 914 sq.; Lewes, History of 
Philos, ii, 305 sq.; Tennemann, Gesch, d. Philos, xi, 425 
sq.; Ritter, Christl. Philos. viii, 6,7, ch. ii; Cousin, //ist. 
de la Philos. moderne, Legon xi; Farrar, Cril. Hist. of 
Free Thought, p. 148 sq.; Edinb. Rev. Jan. 1847; Quart. 
Review, xxiii, 292 ; Ixxvii, 40; 1844, p. 315 sq.; Black- 
wood's Magazine (on the argument against miracles), 
xlvi, 91 sq.; June, 1869; Brit, Review, Aug. 1847, p, 288 ; 
1868, p. 77 sq.; New Lnglander, i, 169,172; ii, 212; iv, 
405; xviii, 168; North American Review, lxxix, 536 sq. ; 
Christ. Remembrancer, Oct. 1868, p. 272; Brit. and For. 
Evang. Rev. Oct. 1865, p. 826 sq.; Contemp. Review, May, 
1869, art. vi, reprinted in the Amer. Presbyt. Rev. July, 
1869, art. vill, (G. F. H.) 
Humerale. See Amicr, ” 


Humiliati, a monastic order founded about 1134 
by some Italian noblemen whom the emperor Henry II 
had sent as hostages to Germany. In 1151 they were 
transformed into canons of St. Benedict, and as such 
received the sanction of pope Innocent IIL in 1200, A 
corresponding order of nuns was afterwards organized 
in Milan by a lady named Blassoni (whence they were 
also called Nuns of Blassoni). Notwithstanding the 
numerous disorders they occasioned, these nuns did 
great good as nurses, ete.; their rule was adopted in 
some ninety-eight convents, but they were finally sup- 
pressed by Pius V in 1571. A few convents, without 
particular attention to dress and observances of the old 
order, still remain in Italy. The habit of the order 
consisted in a white dress and cloak, to which a white 
scapulary was afterwards added; also a small hood. 
The nuns’ dress was white, with gray under-garments, 
or vice versa.—Pierer, Univers. Lexikon, viii, 609; Fehr, 
Allgem. Gesch. der Ménchsorden (Tiib. 1845), p. 182 sq.; 
Helyot, Geschichte d. Kloster u. Ritterorden, vi, 179 sq.; 
Aschbach, Kirchen-Lexikon, iii, 347; Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex. v, 396 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Humiliation or Carisr (in the language of the 
older Reformed theologians, the status humiliationis sive 
exinanitionis), the “ humbling of himself” (Phil. ii, 8) to 
which the son of God submitted in accomplishing the 
redemption of mankind. As to the question whether 
the Logos, at the incarnation, voluntarily divested him- 
self of his divine self-consciousness in order to develop 
himself in purely human form, see Kenosts. On the 
question of his descent into Hades, see HELL, Descent 
into. For monographs on this subject, see Volbeding, 
Index Programmatum, p. 34; Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 113. 

The humiliation of Christ is generally set forth by 
theologians’ as shown in his birth, his circumstances, 
temptation, sufferings, and death. 1. Jn his birth: he 
was born of a woman—a sinful woman; though he was 
without sin (Gal. iv, 4); of a poor woman (Luke ii, 7, 
24); in a poor country village (John i, 46); in a sta- 
ble—an abject place; of a nature subject. to infirmities 
(Heb. ii, 9), hunger, thirst, weariness, pain, etc. 2. In 
his circumstances: laid in a manger when he was born, 
lived in obscurity for a long time, probably worked at 
the trade of a carpenter, had not a place where to lay 
his head, and was oppressed with poverty while he went 
about preaching the Gospel. 3. It appeared in his rep- 
utation: he was loaded with the most abusive railing 
and calumny (Isa. liii), the most false accusations (Matt. 
xxvi, 59, 67), and the most ignominious ridicule (Psa. 
xxii, 6; Matt. xxii, 68; John vii, 35). 4. In his soul: 
he was often tempted (Matt. iv, 1, ete.; Heb. ii, 17, 18; 
iv, 15); grieved with the reproaches cast on himself, and 
with the sins and miseries of others (Heb. xii, 3; Matt. 
xi, 19; John xi, 35); was burdened with the hidings 
of his Father’s face, and the fears and impressions of his 
wrath (Psa, xxi, 1; Luke xxii, 43; Heb, v, 7). 5. In 
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and vinegar to drink, and was crucified between two 
thieves (Luke xxiii; John xix; Mark xv, 24, 25). 6. 


In his burial: not only was he born in another man’s ~ 


house, but he was buried in another man’s tomb; for he 
had no tomb of his own, or family vault to be interred 
in (Isa. iii, 10, ete. ; Matt. xiii, 46). The humiliation 
of Christ was necessary, 1. lo execute the purpose of 
God, and covenant engagements of Christ (Acts ii, 23, 
24; Psa. xl, 6, 7, 8); 2. To fulfil the manifold types 
and predictions of the Old Testament; 3. To satisfy 
the broken law of God, and procure eternal redemption 
for us (Isa. liii; Heb, ix, 12,15); 4. To leave us an un- 
spotted pattern of holiness and patience under suffering. 
—Buck, Theol. Dict. s.v. For a summary of the views 
of the Reformed theologians on the humiliation of 
Christ, see Heppe, Doymatik der Evang.-Reform. Kirche 
(Elberfeld, 1861), Locus xix. See also Hase, Lvanyg.- 


Prot. Dogmatik, § 155, 156; Gill, Body of Divinity, vol. 


ii; Robert Hall, Works, vol. iii; Knapp, Theology, § 95- 
97. See Jesus Curist. 

Humility (Lat. humilitas ; from humus, the ground), 
as a Christian grace, is the opposite of “ highminded- 
ness.” It was unknown to the ancient heathen moral- 
ists; the word humilis, with them, indicated baseness 
of mind. 

1. The believer is indeed “exalted” to a higher stage 
of manhood by his union with Christ, and becomes, 
moreover, a “king and priest unto God.” But he never 
“exalts” himself. Whatever he has, he owes (and feels 
that he owes) not to himself, but to the love of God, his 
creator; to the grace of Christ, his redeemer; and to 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, his sanctifier. He 
perceives all his blessings only in God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. If he looks upon himself, he finds 
that all he is or has is but what has been mercifully 
vouchsafed to him; if he looks upon his individual ego, 
apart from these privileges, he finds only a weak, impo- 
tent personality, corrupted by sin and error, and un- 
worthy of such great privileges. If he rejoices in the 
possession of Christian graces, he rejoices in them as 
having been given him (1 Cor. iv, 7), and considers at 
the same time the merits of others (Rom. xii, 3: “ For 
I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man 
that is among you, not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think; but to think soberly, according 
as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith”). 
Conscious of the gifts he has received, he yet praises 
the grace which has given them to him (Rom. xv, fie 
18: “I have therefore whereof I may glory through 
Jesus Christ, in those things which pertain to God. For 
I will not dare to speak of any of those things which 
Christ hath not wrought by me.” Phil. iv, 11-18: “1 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content. I know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound: everywhere and in all things I am in- 
structed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need. I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 2 Cor. iii, 5: “ Not that we 
are sufticient of ourselves to think anything as of our- 
selves; but our sufficiency is of God.” 1 Cor. iii, 5-7: 
“Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers 
by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every 
man? I haye planted, Apollos watered; but God gave 
the increase. So then, neither is he that planteth any- 
thing, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth 
the increase”). The best Christians are but unprofita- 
ble servants, and unworthy instruments of the grace of 
God (Luke xvii, 10: “So likewise ye, when ye shall 
have done all these things which are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable servants: we have done that 
which was our duty to do”). The feeling of obligation 
for all one is or has, and of shortcoming in the use of 
those gifts which we cannot even praise ourselves for 
having well employed, is a mark of humzlity. 

2. “To consider this grace a little more particularly, 
it may be observed, |. That humility does not oblige a 
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man to wrong the truth or himself by entertaining a 
meaner or worse opinion of himself than he deserves, 
2. Nor does it oblige a man, right or wrong, to give 
everybody else the preference to himself, A wise man 
cannot believe himself inferior to the ignorant multi- 
tude, nor the virtuous man that he is not so good as 
those whose lives are vicious. 3. Nor does it oblige a 
man to treat himself with contempt in his words or ac- 
tions: it looks more like affectation than humility when 
a man says such things in his own dispraise as others 
know, or he himself believes, to be false; and it is plain 
also that this is often done merely as a bait to catch 
the praises of others. Humility consists, 1. In not at- 
tributing to ourselves any excellence or good which we 
have not. 2. In not overrating anything we do. 3. In 
not taking an immoderate delight in ourselyes; 4. In 
not assuming more of the praise of a quality or action 
than belongs to us. 5. In an inward sense of our many 
imperfections and sins. 6. In ascribing all we have and 
are to the grace of God, True humility will express 
itself, 1. By the modesty of our appearance; the hum- 
ble man will consider his age, abilities, character, func- 
tion, etc., and act accordingly; 2. By the modesty of 
our pursuits: we shall not aim at anything above our 
strength, but prefer a good to a great name. 3. It will 
express itself by the modesty of our conversation and 
behavior: we shall not be loquacious, obstinate, forward, 
envious, discontented, or ambitious. The advantages 
of humility are numerous: 1. It is well-pleasing to God 
(1 Pet. iii, 4). 2. It has great influence on us in the 
performance of all other duties, praying, hearing, con- 
verse, etc. 3. It indicates that more grace shall be 
viven (James iv, 6; Psa. xxv, 9). 4. It preserves the 
soul in great tranquillity and contentment (Psa. lxix, 
32, 33). 5. It makes us patient and resigned under af- 
flictions (Job i, 22), 6. It enables us to exercise mod- 
eration in everything. To obtain this excellent. spirit, 
we should remember, 1. The example of Christ (Phil. ii, 
6, 7, 8) ; 2. That heaven is a place of humility (Rev. v, 
8); 3. That our sins are numerous, and deserve the 
greatest punishment (Lam, iii, 39); 4. That humility 
is the way to honor (Proy. xyi, 18); 5. That the great- 
est. promises of good are made to the humble (Isa. lvii, 
15; lvi,2; 1 Pet.v,5; Psa. cxlvii,6; Matt. v, 5)” (Buck, 
Theol. Dict. s.v.). “It has been deemed a great para- 
dox in Christianity that it makes humility the avenue 
to glory. Yet what other ayenue is there to wisdom, 
or even to knowledge? Would you pick up precious 
truths, you must bend down and look for them. Ey- 
erywhere the pearl of great price lies bedded in a shell 
which has no form or comeliness. It is so in physical 
science. Bacon has declared it, Natura non nisi paren- 
do vincitur ; and the triumphs of science since his days 
have proved how willing Nature is to be conquered by 
those who will obey her. It is so in moral speculation. 
Wordsworth has told us the law of his own mind, the 
fulfilment of which has enabled him to reveal a new 
world of poetry: Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we 
stoop than when we soar. ‘That it is so likewise in re- 
ligion we are assured by those most comfortable words, 
Kacept ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Moreover, the whole intercourse 
between man and man may be seen, if we look at it 
closely, to be guided and regulated by the same per- 
vading principle; and that it ought to be so is general- 
ly recognised, instinctively, at least, if not consciously. 
As T have often heard said by him, who, among all the 
persons I have conversed with to the edification of my 
understanding, had the keenest practical insight into 
human nature, and best knew the art of controlling and 
governing men, and winning them over to their good— 
the moment anybody is satisfied with himself, every- 
body else becomes dissatisfied with him; wheneyer a 
person thinks much of himself, all other people give 
over thinking about him. Thus it is not alone in the 
parable that he who takes the highest room is turned 
down with shame to the lowest, while he who sits 
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down in the lowest room is bid to go up higher.” See 
Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 242; Krehl, Handworterbuch 
des N. Test., 8. v. Demuth; Grove, Moral Philosophy, ii, 
286; Whately, Dangers to Christian Faith, p. 38; Con- 
ybeare, Sermons, p. 141. 


Humphrey, Lawrence, an English Protestant di- ‘ 
vine and philologian, was born at Newport - Pagnell, 
Buckinghamshire, about 1527. He was educated at 
Cambridge, where he applied himself especially to the 
classics. After becoming fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and professor of Greek in the university, he 
entered the Church. In 1555 he left England in con- 
sequence of the persecutions to which Protestants were 
subject, and remained a while in Ziirich, After the 
death of queen Mary he returned home and resumed 
his professorship. He became successively professor 
of theology at Queen’s College in 1560, president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1561, dean of Glouces- 
ter in 1570, and dean of Winchester in 1580. He died 
February 1, 1589. He was a man of conciliatory man- 
ners, and of great piety and learning; of great purity 
of character, moderate and conscientious, and to this 
he owed his last preferments. He was a good linguist, 
and a very skilful controyertist. He wrote Kpistola de 
Grecis literis et Homeri lectione et imitatione (printed in 
the first part of Junius’s Cornucopie, Basle, 1558, fol.) : 
—De religionis conservatione et reformatione, deque Pri- 
matu Regum (Basle, 1559, 8vo):— Obadias Propheta, 
Hebraice et Latine, et Philo “ De Judice,” Grece et La- 
tine, at the end of the preceding treatise :—Optinates, 
siwe de nobilitate ejusque antiqua origine, natura, offictis, 
disciplina (Basle, 1561, 8vo, with a Latin translation of 
Philo’s treatise De Nobilitate) :—Joannis Juelli, episcopit 
Salisburiensis, Vita et Mors (London, 1573, 4to) :—Jesu- 
itismi pars prima, sive praxis Romane curie contra 
respublicas et principes (Lond. 1582, 8vo) :—Jesuitismt 
pars secunda, Puritano Papismi seu doctrine Jesuitice 
aliquot rationibus ab Edm. Campiano comprehense et a 
Johanne Dureo defense Confutatio (London, 1584, 8vo), 
etc. See Wood, A thence Oxonienses (vol. i); Chalmers, 
Gen. Biog. Dictionary ; Chauftepié, Dict. Hist. ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxv, 543; Allibone, Dict. of Au- 


| thors, i, 918; Neal, History of the Puritans (see Index) ; 


Hook, Eccles. Biography, vi, 207 sq. (J. N. P.) 
Hum’tah (Heb. Chumtah’, %H275, prob. from the 
Syr. fortress, otherwise place of lizards; Sept.’A ppara 
yv.1. Eijd and Xappara; Vulg. Athmatha), a town in 
the mountains of Judah, mentioned between Aphekah 
and Hebron (Josh. xv, 54), apparently in the district 
lying immediately west of Hebron (Keil, Comment, ad 
loc.). It is not mentioned by any other ancient writer 
(Reland, Palest. p. 723) except Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. 8. v.’Ajara, Ammatha). There is some re- 
semblance between the name and that of Kimath (Ke- 
pea@), one of the places added in the Vat. text of the 
Sept. to the list in the Heb. text of 1 Sam. xxx, 27-31. 
It possibly corresponds with the ruined site marked as 
Sabzin (or Ramet el-A lmeh) on Van de Velde’s Map at 1% 
miles north of Hebron, just west of the Jerusalem road. 


Hundred (as a division of the Heb. people). See 
Host. 
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Hungarian Confession (Confessio Hungarica), 
the Confession of Faith of the Reformed Church in 
Hungary. It was drawn up in 1557 and 1558 by the 
Synod of Czenger (hence also called Confessio Czengeri- 
ana), and published in 1570 in Debreezin, It is strong- 
ly Calvinistic, especially in the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, and it was on that account not adopted by the 
Reformed churches of Poland. (A.J. S.) 


Hungary,a kingdom in Eastern Europe, which has 
for several centuries been united with the empire of 
Austria. It has 82,839 square miles, and its population 
was, according to the census of 1857, 9,900,785. Con- 
nected with it, as dependencies of the crown of Hungary, 


are Transylvania (q. v.), Croatia, and Slavonia. This 
whole division, which is sometimes called the Trans- 
Leithanian division of the empire, sometimes simply 
Hungary, has 124,000 square miles, and, according to 
the official census of 1857, 13,768,813 inhabitants. Ac- 
cording to the official census of Dec. 31, 1869, the total 
population of the countries subject to the Hungarian 
crown amounted to 15,429,238, of which Hungary proper 
had about 11,109,000; Transylvania, 2,109,000; Croatia 
and Slavonia, 1,015,000; the Military Frontier, 1,195,000. 

I. History —The Hungarians, a Scythian tribe, were, 
as it seems, akin to and allies of the Chazari, who in the 
first century of the Christian era had left their original 
seats, the plateaus of Central Asia, and had founded in 
the course of time a powerful empire on the Tauric pen- 
insula, At the close of the 9th century the Hungarians 
(Magyars) were living on the north-eastern frontier of 
this empire, which they defended under their own chiefs 
against the powerful neighboring nations. After the 
destruction of this empire, the Magyars, who were un- 
able to resist singly the onset of other tribes, crossed the 


’ Dnieper, and settled (884) near the mouth of the Dan- 


ube, between the Rivers Bugh and Szereth. The impe- 
rial throne of Constantinople was at that time occupied 
by Leo the Wise, who called the bravery of his new 
neighbors to his aid against Simeon, the chief of the 
Bulgarians. The call was cheerfully accepted by Ar- 
pad, the son of the Magyar duke Almos. Simeon was 
conquered, and his country laid waste. The renown of 
the Magyars soon induced king Arnulf, of Germany, to 
ask them for aid against Szvatoplugk, the grand prince 
of Moravia. Again they accepted the invitation, en- 
tered Upper Pannonia, which then belonged to the Mo- 
ravian empire, and obtained a complete victory; after 
that they returned to their homes. These, however, 
had in the meanwhile been invaded and terribly devas- 
tated by the Bulgarians, and the Magyars therefore con- 
cluded to settle permanently in Pannonia, from which 
they had just returned as victors. The occupation of 
the country began in 894; it was completed in 900. 
The country, distributed among seven tribes and 108 
families, was converted into a military state. Their 
bravery and their renown caused many people of the 
districts which they had traversed, and many soldiers 
of foreign countries, to join them. Thus strengthened, 
they were able to undertake expeditions as far as the 
North Sea, the South of France into Italy, and to the 
Black Sea. But repeated defeats by the kings and em- 
perors of Germany put a stop to their conquests and 
gave a different direction to their energies. The fron- 
tiers of their new country were more definitely marked 
and fortified, and many more foreign colonists drawn 
into the country. 

The large number of Christian slaves, the connec- 
tion with the emperors of Constantinople, but in par- 
ticular the efforts of duke Geysa (972-997), and of his 
Christian wife Sarolta (Caroline), gradually prepared 
the introduction of Christianity. Geysa made peace 
with all his neighbors, and at the diet which he assem- 
bled recommended a hospitable reception of foreign vis- 
itors and the introduction of Christianity. Geysa him- 
self was baptized by bishop Pilgrin of Passau, who, even 
during the reign of Tacsony, the father of Geysa, had 
begun to show a warm interest in the conversion of 
Hungary. Besides him, the emperor Otto IT and bishop 
Adalbert of Prague showed a great zeal for the Chris- 
tianization of the Magyars. Thus the Roman Catholic 
Church obtained the ascendency over the few missions 
which under former chiefs had been established by mis- 
sionaries of the Greek Church. Adalbert, in 994, bap- 
tized, at Gran, Voik, the son of Geysa, who received the 
name of Stephen. Immediately after his accession to 
the throne, Stephen made it the first object of his rule 
to secure the complete victory of Christianity ; nor did 
he hesitate for this end to employ force. He issued at 
once an order that all Magyars must receive baptism, 
and that all Christian slaves must be set free. This 
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decree filled those Magyars who were opponents of 
Christianity with the utmost indignation against the 
young king and against the Germans who surrounded 
him. Kuppa, a relative of Stephen and duke of the 
Sumegians, put himself at the head of the malcontents, — 
but at Veszprim he was totally defeated and killed; 
and henceforth all serious opposition to the Christiani- 
zation of Hungary ceased. Stephen himself traversed 
the country in every direction, encouraging the people 
to become Christians, and threatening with severe pun- 
ishments all who would refuse to obey this order. He 
established schools in his residence, called many monks 
as teachers, established ten richly-endowed bishoprics, — 
introduced the tithe, and made the prelates the first es- 
tate of the empire. For these labors Stephen received 
from pope Sylvester II a crown, which has since then 
constituted the upper part-of the sacra regni Hungarie 
corona, while its lower part consists of a crown which 
the Greck emperor Manuel Dukas gave to Geysa. With 
this crown Stephen received from the pope a patriarch- 
al cross and the title of apostolic king. Thus Hun- 
gary became a kingdom, the chief supports of whick, 
according to the Constitution given by Stephen, were 
to be the clergy and the nobility. The following kings 
enlarged the privileges of the clergy, who thus, in the 
course of time, became richer than in any other Eu- 
ropean country. After the death of Stephen several 
more efforts were made by the native pagan party to 
displace both Christianity and the German party at the 
court, which was regarded as the chief support of Chris- 
tianity. But all these attempts utterly failed, and pa- 
ganism soon became extinct. The frontiers of the em- 
pire were enlarged by the conquest.of Croatia and Sla- 
vonia in 1089, and that of Dalmatia in 1102; at home 
the clergy extorted from the weak Andrew II (1202- 
35) a favorable Concordat. In 1437 Hungary fell for 
the first time to the house of Hapsburg. In 1526 the 
line of independent kings of Hungary became extinct 
by the death of king Louis II. A large portion of Hun- 
gary was subjugated by the Turks, and remained a Turk- 
ish province for more than a century; the remainder 
was long rent by civil wars, which ended in connecting 
the country permanently with the crown of Hapsburg. 
When the first knowledge of the Reformation reached 
Hungary, the Diet of 1528 issued a crue] decree that, 
the Lutherans and all favorers of Lutheranism should 
be captured and burned. But amidst the disorder which 
followed the death of Louis II the Reformation spread, 
and gained a firm footing in spite of the cruel prohib- 
itory laws. Probably the first to preach in favor of the 
Reformation was Thomas Preussner, of Kaesmark, who 
is said to have publicly announced his concurrence in 
the views of Luther. A great impression was made by 
the Augsburg Confession, as the grandees who accom- 
panied king Ferdinand tothe Diet of Augsburg brought 
back a favorable account of the Lutheran Reformation. 
Several scholars went to Wittenberg to study under 
Luther, among whom were Devay, Quendel, Stdckel, 
Andrew Fischer, Leutscher, Bogner, Transylvanus, Ra- 
dan, Siklosy, and Kopaczy. The further progress of 
the Reformation was very quiet, only a few bishops and 
magnates trying to employ force. Prince Zapolya, 
who contested with king Ferdinand the possession of 
Hungary, issued a severe edict against the Protestants, 
and the parish priest of Libethen was in 1527 burned as 
a favorer of the Reformation; but as the majority of 
the towns, nearly the whole nobility, and many of the 
most powerful magnates were favorable to the Refor- 
mation, the persecution of Protestantism soon ceased. 
Many of the priests then joined the Reformation with 
their entire congregations; in other instances the con- 
gregations waited until the death of the Catholic pastor, 
and then called an evangelical successor. The evan- 
gelical pastors continued for a long time to pay tribute 
to the bishops, and were protected by the latter in their 
rights and privileges, provided they would remain faith- 
ful to the Augsburg Confession, and not join the detest- 
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ed Sacramentarians (Calvinists). In 1549 the royal 
free cities of Upper Hungary had their Confession of 
Faith drawn up by Leonhard Stéckel in the sense of the 
Augsburg Confession, and presented it to king Ferdi- 
nand. This Confession was approved and confirmed not 
only by the king, but also by the primate Nicholas Olah 
and the, bishop Verantius, with several Catholic prel- 
ates, as bishop Kechéry of Veszprim, bishop Thurzo of 
Neutra, and bishop Dudich, who had attended the Coun- 
cil of Trent as representatives of Ferdinand. King Fer- 
dinand himself appeared to be favorable to the Protes- 
tants, for he permitted the election of the foremost pa- 
‘tron of the Reformation, Thomas Nadasdy, as palatine 
of Hungary. Still more auspicious was the reign of the 
mild Maximilian, who tried to gain the Protestants by 
wise concessions. Thus they found time to develop 
their Church Constitution, to hold synods, and to regu- 
late their Church and school affairs under the protection 
of the evangelical magnates. A large majority of the 
inhabitants belonged to the evangelical faith; only 
three magnates continued to be Roman Catholic, and 
probably Protestantism would have forever established 
its ascendency had not the Protestants themselves been 
split into Lutherans and Calvinists, who seemed to hate 
each other more than other religious denominations. 
Thus weakened by internal dissensions, the Protestants 
suffered greatly from the persecutions which began 
against them under the reign of Rudolphus. The Jes- 
uits, who had come for a short time to Hungary in 1561, 
at the invitation of the primas Nicholas Olah, but had 
been unable to do any thing under the tolerant reign 
of Maximilian, returned, and began to display a great 
activity for the restoration of the old Church. Jacob 
Barbian of Belgioso took from the Protestants a num- 
ber of churches, and the complaints of the people against 
these acts of violence remained without effect. Ru- 
dolphus, instead of redressing the grievances, made to 
the laws passed by the Hungarian Diet an addition, 
which declared the grievances of the Protestants to be 
unfounded and their conduct scandalous, and which con- 
firmed all the former laws against them. Boczkai, the 
prince of Transylvania, rose against this law, and was 
joined every where by malcontents. Soon he was mas- 
ter of all Transylvania and of Northern Hungary. 
Basta, the imperial general, was defeated, and Rudol- 
phus compelled to conclude, in 1606, the peace of Vien- 
na, which assured the Protestants throughout the em- 
pire of religious liberty, and promised that the emperor 
would never allow any violation of this provision. To 
the provision was, however, added this clausula, “with- 
out any injury to the Catholic religion.” When the 
articles of the Vienna treaty of peace were, in 1608, 
read to the Diet at Pressburg, the bishop of Veszprim 
protested in the name of the clergy against the religious 
liberty granted to the Protestants; but the firmness of 
archduke Matthias overcame the opposition of all the 
Catholics, and the treaty of peace was unanimously rat- 
ified by all save cardinal Forgacz. Nevertheless, Ru- 
dolphus declared the resolutions of the Diet invalid. 
This breach of faith cost him the throne; his brother 
Matthias was crowned king of Hungary on Novem- 
ber 8, 1608, two days after the evangelical count Iles- 
hazy had been elected palatine by a large majority. 
Through the liberality of INeshazy, who was in posses- 
sion of immense riches, the Protestants received a large 
number of churches and schools, Illeshazy died the 
next year (May 6, 1609); but his successor, count George 
Thurzo, was an equally zealous Protestant. Under his 
presidency, a synod was held in March, 1610, at Sillein, 
in the comitat of Trentshin, at which the Protestant 
churches were organized into three superintendentships, 
the duties of superintendents, seniors, and inspectors de- 
fined, and many rules adopted for the regulation of 
( Jhurch government and Church discipline. The reso- 
lutions of the synod, which were printed by order of the 
palatine, and circulated among all the Protestant con- 
gregations of the country, aroused the Catholic clergy 
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to extraordinary efforts against the further spreading 
of Protestantism. Unfortunately, palatine Thurzo died 
soon, and the Catholics found a leader of rare ability in 
the Jesuit Pazmany, who succeeded in causing within 
a short time more than fifty of the first noble families 
to return to the Catholic Church. They, in turn, com- 
pelled hundreds of thousands of their subjects to leave 
the Protestant churches. At the diets the Roman Cath- 
olics again obtained the ascendency ; the resolutions of 
1608 were, it is true, several times confirmed, but the 
government did not respect the decrees of the diets, 
and the persecutions of Protestants continued. For a 
time the Reformed prince Bethlen, of Transylvania, ex~ 
torted by his victories from king Ferdinand II promises 
of redress, but none of these promises were kept. At 
the Diet of 1637, the Protestants, under the name of the 
Evangelical Estates (Status et Ordines Evangelict), pre- 
sented their grievances in writing; but the Diet con- 
tented itself with a new confirmation of former laws, 
and gave to the Jesuits the first landed property in the 
kingdom. The discontent of the Protestants was sup- 
ported by Racoczy, prince of Transylvania, who invaded — 
Hungary at the head of 10,000 men, and finally com- 
pelled Ferdinand III to conclude the peace of Linz, 
1645, in which the Protestants again obtained the free 
exercise of their religion, the use of bells, and the per- 
mission to build towers and to keep their own cemeter- 
ies. But the Catholic clergy refused to recognise the 
provisions of this treaty, and soon the reign of Leopold I 
brought on the sorest trials for Protestantism. The 
complaints of the Protestants regarding the constant 
violations of their rights were not listened to; they 
were ordered not to bring their grievances before the 
Diet, but before the courts. Several Protestant noble- 
men entered, therefore, into a conspiracy for the separa- 
tion of Hungary from Austria, but the plot was discov- 
ered, and all who had taken part in it sentenced to death. 
The Jesuits used this as a pretext for the most violent 
measures against Protestants. Archbishop Szelepezen- 
yi summoned the evangelical ministers of the mountain 
towns before his court at Pressburg,where they were 
charged with being accomplices of the Turks, with se- 
ditious sermons, revolutionary sympathies, abuse of the 
Catholic host, opening of the prisons, sale of Catholic 
priests to the Turks. The preachers were all sentenced 
to death; but the emperor pardoned them on the con- 
dition that they should renounce their titles of preach- 
ers and pastors, not discharge the duties connected with 
such a title, keep no schools, not preach either secretly 
or publicly, and sign a declaration acknowledging their 
guilt. Whosoever should refuse to sign this declaration 
must leave Hungary within thirty days. In the next 
year all the evangelical preachers, even those who lived 
under Turkish dominion, were summoned to Pressburg. 
The latter did not come; but those living under the scep- 
tre of Leopold made their appearance, 250 of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg and 57 of the Helvetic Confession. The — 
majority signed the demanded declaration; those who re- 
fused were imprisoned; the most obstinate, about 29 in 
number, were sent to the galleys. The Swedish govern- 
ment, the dukes of Saxony, Brandenburg, and Luneburg, 
remonstrated with the emperor in favor of the prisoners, 
but not until about a year later did they recover their 
liberty. A great massacre of Protestants was soon after 
(1657) committed at Eperies by the imperial general Ca- 
raffa, who pretended to have discovered a wide-spread 
conspiracy, and caused the execution of a large number 
of prominent men, among whom were many of the lead- 
ers of the Protestants. The peace of Carlovics, in 1699 
restored to Hungary all the districts, with the only cm 
ception of that of Temesvar, which for more than a 
hundred years had been under the rule of the Turks. 
At home, the ‘continued discontent of the people led to 
a new insurrection, headed by Francis Racoczy, which 
was suppressed in 1711 by the peace of Szathmar, 
This peace again reaffirmed the rights which had been 
granted to Protestants. New complaints of disturb- 


ances of Protestant worship induced Charles VI (as 
king of Hungary, Charles II) to appoint a royal com- 
mission, on the recommendation of which it was decreed 
that the evangelical preachers should be superintended 
by Catholic archdeacons; that the ministerial functions 
of the preachers of the two Protestant Confessions must 
be limited to those churches (at most two in each comi- 
tat) in which a resolution of the Diet of Oedenburg, held 
in 1681, expressly authorized the Protestants to hold 
divine service; that the Protestants, when elected to 
office, must take their oaths with an invocation of the 
blessed Virgin and all the saints; and that all Protes- 
tants must take part in the celebration of the Catholic 
festivals and in the public processions. The establish- 
ment of a royal chancellory and stadtholdership, which 
in the name of the sovereign had to promulgate and 
execute the imperial laws, was unfavorable to the Prot- 
estants, as a majority of the councillors were taken from 
the ranks of the bishops, magnates, and noblemen. 
Thus the Protestants were annoyed by this board in 
every possible way. Conversions from Catholicism to 
Protestantism were strictly forbidden; Catholics were 
forbidden to attend a Protestant school, and the Protes- 
tant youth to study at foreign schools; members of one 
Protestant denomination were not allowed to visit the 
divine service of the other; Protestant books were sub- 
mitted to. Protestant censors, their trials of divorce to 
Catholic judges. Maria Theresa expressed personal 
sympathy with the oppressed condition of Protestants, 
but pretended to be unable to do any thing for them 
on account of her coronation oath and the laws of the 
country. An essential amelioration in the condition 
of Protestants was effected under Joseph IT, who, in 1781, 
by the edict of toleration, granted to all the Protestants 
of his dominions freedom of conscience and of religion, 
and the right of public worship. Now a new era in 
the history of Protestantism began. A large number of 
new churches and schools were established, hundreds of 
clergymen were called. Protestants became eligible to 
every office ; the religious oath was abolished ; the Prot- 
estant superintendents were allowed to visit the church- 
es, and persons living in mixed marriages to bring up 
their children in the evangelical faith, as well as to se- 
lect for them any school they chose; the press was to be 
free and unfettered. Leopold II also showed a firm dis- 
position to be just toward the Protestants. The Diet of 
1791 was petitioned by the Protestants to sanction the 
royal decree which had granted them religious freedom, 
Notwithstanding a violent opposition on the part of the 
bishops, the diet granted the request, chiefly moved by 
the eloquent plea of the Catholic count Aloysius Batthy- 
Ani. Accordingly, the 26th article of religion of 1791 pro- 
vides that the Protestants of both Confessions shall enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion; that they shall not be 
forced to attend processions, masses, or other ceremonies; 
that in ecclesiastical affairs they shall be subordinate 
only to their own ecclesiastical superiors; that they 
may build churches and schools, elect preachers and 
teachers; that they shall not have to contribute to the 
building of Catholic churches and schools. The Prot- 
-estants at once hastened to perfect their ecclesiastical 
constitution. In the same year (1791), a synod of both 
the Protestant churches was held at Ofen and Pesth, at 
which long-pending controversies between the clergy 
and prominent laymen were settled, and the establish- 
ment of a general Consistory proposed. The protest of 
a few evangelical clergymen, as well as that of the 
Catholic clergy and the early death of the sovereign, 
prevented the resolutions of this diet from receiving 
the royal sanction. During the reign of Francis I the 
rights of the Protestants were often encroached upon, 
especially in the case of mixed marriages. The Diet 
of 1843 to 1844 interfered, however, in favor of the Prot- 
estants, and enlarged, in its provisions concerning mix- 
ed marriages and the right of joining the Protestant 
Church, the law of 1791. The fulness of equal rights 
was finally secured to Protestants by a law of 1848. In 
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consequence of the failure of the Hungarian War of In- 
dependence in 1848 and 1849, these rights were, how- 
ever, for a time suspended. The imperial command- 
er, baron Haynau, himself a Protestant, abolished the 
offices of general inspector and the district inspectors 
for the Church of the Augsburg Confession, and that 
of curators for the Church of the Helvetic Confession, 
The holding of conventions was forbidden, and only 
after a time the holding of “senioral conventions” al- 
lowed when attended by an imperial commissioner. 
After repeated petitions and representations, the minis- : 
ter of public worship and instruction, on August 21, 
1856, laid the draft of a law on the reorganization of 
the Constitution of the Protestant churches before the su- 
perintendents. The latter declined this draft, and unan- 
imously asked for the convocation of fhe General Synod, 
On September 1, 1859, an imperial patent was published, 
which undertook, on the ground of the law of 1791, to 
give to the Protestant churches a new Constitution. 
Nearly the entire evangelical Church of both Confes- 
sions protested against the legality of this imperial 
patent, claiming for the Church the right to make her- 
self the necessary changes in her Constitution on the 
legal basis of the law of 1791. Only a few congrega- 
tions of the Lutheran Slovacks, numbering together 
about 54 congregations, accepted the patent. All the 
efforts to break the opposition of the Protestants failed ; 
and when, in 1867, the Austrian government concluded 
to make peace with Hungary, the patent of 1859, and 
all the decrees accompanying it, were repealed. The 
two Protestant churches were assured that they would 
be at liberty to rearrange their Church matters in a con- 
stitutional way. At the General Convention of the 
Confession of Augsburg, which was held in Pesth in Sep- 
tember, the reunion of the Lutheran Slovacks who had 
accepted the patent with the remainder of the Church 
was consummated. In December, 1867, a General Con- 
vention of the two Protestant churches was held under 
the presidency of baron-Nicholas Vay, in order to ac- 
quaint the Hungarian Diet with the wishes and opinion 
of the churches concerning religious and school ques- 
tions, The Convention resolved, 1, that the affairs of 
the Protestants be regulated by general laws, and not 
by special laws for each of the two denominations; 2, 
that no privileges be granted to any on account of re- 
ligion; 3, that the equality pronounced in the 20th ar- 
ticle of the law of 1848 extend to all denominations; 4, 
that the Church with regard to the state be autonomous, 
and that to the state belong only the right of supreme 
inspection and of protection. Other liberal resolutions 
were adopted by this and by a later Convention respect- 
ing a change of religion, mixed marriages, divorces, 
schools, and endowment. The majority of the Diet 
showed itself just toward the Protestants, and their 
chief demands were fulfilled. The reconciliation which 
took place in 1867 between the people of Hungary and 
the emperor of Austria gave to Hungary a greater in- 
dependence than it had ever enjoyed before. A special 
ministry was appointed for the countries of the Hunga- 
rian crown, which also had their own diet, and retained 
only a few points of administration in common with the 
remainder of the monarchy. One of the most impor- 
tant. reforms, introduced into Hungary in consequence * 
of the new Constitution, was the declaration of the au- 
tonomy of all the religions recognized in Hungary, and 
the transfer of the extensive rights in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, which had formerly been connected with the Hun- 
garian crown, to elective assemblies representing the 
several religious denominations, The first assemblies of 
those churches, which had thus far been without them, 
were convoked by the government; they fixed the mode 
of election for the subsequent assemblies. Thus, with 
the other denominations, the Roman Catholic Church 
received an autonomy congress, the only elective assem- 
bly of this kind in the Church, and regarded with great 
distrust by the ultramontane party. It consists of all 
the bishops, and of chosen delegates of the lower clergy 
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Hungary has a national university at Pesth, 48 Cath< ‘a 
olic and 39 Protestant gymnasia. The number of ele- ’ 
mentary schools amounted (1864) in Hungary to 11,452, 
in Transylvania to 1793, in Croatia and Slavonia to 490, 
in the Military Frontier to 907. A large number of 
communities were in 1869 
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and the laity. The preliminary congress was held on 
June 24, 1869, and consisted of 157 merabers. 

II. Statistics.—According to the last official census of 
1857, the religious statistics of the countries belonging 
to the Hungarian crown were as follows: 


Catholics. Protestant. 2 anit ih wh school 

Non-United io7| Unita-|Other| yoy, sti withou 

Greek. Jove oe celia rians. |Sects,| °°™® There are also five normal ; 

: 3,36 964) 97 |593,105| schools at Pesth, Sgezedin, ; 
Hin SATVccanseesoenae 5, 138,013|827, 102| 1,106,588 | 795,930 |1,553,368 : : h, 
Croatia and Slavonia.| '720,893| 1,844 "129,787 igs 8 eel <3t) ++ | ,04) Neuhiusel, Miskolez, and 
TVAMIG cccesswtes 8,095 623, 0 , 197 . 152 cei gat sukhe soe 

Milltary Frontier “2 1] 448/708 587,988| 15,864 | 4,274 4 404| Grosskanizsa gs 


According to an official calculation, the Hungarian coun- 
tries had, in 1880, 7,558,558 Latin Catholics, 1,559,628 
Greek Catholics, 5183 Armenian Catholics, 2,589,319 
Oriental or Non-United Greeks, 3,144,759 Evangelicals, 
54,922 Unitarians, 553,641 Israelites, 3603 belonging to 
other sects. 

The Roman Catholic Church has four archbishops, 
those of Gran (who is primate of all Hungary), Kalocza, 
Erlau, and Agram. The archbishopric of Gran, which 
was founded by St. Stephen, had in 1870 ten suffragan 
sees, namely, the Latin bishoprics of Veszprim, Neusohl, 
Waitzen, Neutra, Stahlweissenburg, Fiinf kirchen, Stein- 
amanger, Raab, and the United Greek sees of Muncacz 
and Eperies. The archdiocese of Colocza (and Bacz) 
has the Latin suffragan sees of Czanad, Gran Wardein, 
and Transylvania. The suffragans of the archbishop 
of Erlau are the bishops of Zips, Rosenau, Kaschau, and 
Szathmar. Agram, which had formerly been a suffra- 
gan of Gran, and was constituted an archbishopric on 
Dec. 20, 1852, embraces Croatia and Slavonia, and has as 
suffragans the Latin bishoprics of Zengg-Modruss and 
Diacovar (Bosnia-Syrmium), and the Greek bishop of 
Creutz. 

The Greek Catholic (United Greek) Church has, be- 
sides the bishops of Muncacz, Eperies, and Creutz, who 
have already been mentioned, an archbishop (since 1853) 
at Fogaras, who has as suffragans the bishops of Lugos, 
Gran Wardein, and Szamos-Ujvar. 

The Oriental, or Non-United Greek Church, has for 
the Servian nationality a patriarch at Carlovicz, and 
suffragan sees at Alt-Ofen, Arad, Temesvar, Neusatz, 
Pakratz, and Carlstadt; for the Roumanian nationality, 
a metropolitan of Transylvania. 

The Church of the Augsburg Confession (evangelical 
Lutherans) has four superintendencies (Cis-Danubian, 
Trans-Danubian, Montan District, and Theiss District) ; 
the superintendencies are subdivided into seniorats, the 
latter into congregations. The Church of the Helvetic 
Confession has likewise four superintendencies, which 
are also subdivided into seniorats and congregations. 
Transylvania has one Lutheran and one Reformed su- 
perintendent. Each congregation of the two Protes- 
tant churches chooses its own pastors and a presbytery, 
which is presided over in the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession by a local inspector, and in the Church of the 
Helvetic Confession by a curator, in common with the 
pastor. The congregations belonging to one seniorat 
choose a senior and a senioral inspector (Lutheran), or 
subcurator (Reformed). In the Reformed seniorats, the 
senior presides in the senioral conventions; in the Lu- 
theran Church, the inspector. The superintendents and 
the superintendential inspectors (Lutheran) or curators 
( Reformed) are chosen for lifetime by all the congrega- 
tions. The superintendential conventions, which are 
held annually, and composed of all the seniors, and of 
one clerical and one lay deputy from each seniorat, are 
presided over by the superintendent in common with the 
superintendential inspector or curator. The Protestants 
of the Helvetic Confession are all Magyars, with the ex- 
ception of eight German congregations; to the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession belong about 200,000 Ger- 
mans, 200,000 Magyars, and 400,000 Slavs. 

The Unitarians in Transylvania have a superintend- 
ent (bishop) and Supreme Consistory at Clausenburg: 
104 parishes, and 120 ministers, i 


Real - Encyklop. xvi, 636 ; 
Mather, Kirchl. Chronik, 1867 and 1869; Neher, Kirchl. 
Geogr. u. Statistik, i, 216 sq.; Wiggers, Kirchl. Statistik, 
ii, 123, (A.J.S.) 

Hunger (2%, rach’ ; wewdw) AND Tutrst are the 
symbols of affliction, Thus in Deut. viii, 3, “He hum- 
bled thee, and suffered thee to hunger,” where the latter 
is the instrument of the former. So Deut. xxxii, 24, 
“They shall be burnt with hunger;” i. e. they shall be 
tormented or afflicted. So to fast is often called to a7- 
flict one’s soul, as in Ley. xvi, 29-31; Isa. lviii, 5, In 
Aristophanes (Aves) hunger is proverbially used for 
great misery. See 1 Cor. iv,11; 2 Cor. xi, 27; Phil. iv, 
12. In our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, to hunger and 
thirst signifies to long for and relish the Gospel (Matt. 
v, 6; Luke vi, 21), but elsewhere to be in want of hear- 
ing God’s word; that is, to be hindered by persecution 
from worshipping God in peace (Psa. xxiii; Eccles. 
xxiv, 19; John iv, 13,14; vi, 35; Amos viii, 11; Ezek. 
vii, 26). See FAMINE. 

Hunnius, Aigidius, an eminent German Luther- 
an theologian, was born at Winenden, in Wiirtemberg, 
Dec. 21, 1550, and studied theology at Tiibingen, where 
he afterwards became first tutor, and deacon in 1574. 
In 1576 he went to Marburg as professor and preacher. 
Here his strict adherence to the doctrine of ubiquity in 


‘the Eucharist, and his advocacy of the Formula of Con- 


cord, sowed the germ of the separation of the Hessian 
Church. In 1592 he became professor at the Universi- 
sity of Wittenberg, where he opposed the moderate 
views of Melancthon. In 1594 he accompanied the 
duke Frederick William to the Imperial Diet at Re- 
gensburg, where his influence opposed the union of the 
aifferent evangelical free cities, In 1595 he sustained 
a sharp controversy with Samuel Huber (q. v.) on the 
doctrines of election and predestination, and in 1602, at 
the Conference of Ratisbon, he was one of the principal 
opponents of the Jesuits Gretzer and Tanner. He died 
April 4, 1603. His principal works are, Confession v. d. 
Person Christi (1577, 1609) ; also in Latin, De persona 
Christi (1585) :—Calvinus Judaizans (1593) :—A ntipa- 
reus (1594 and 1599):—Josephus, a drama (1597). His 
works in Latin have been collected and published by 
Garthius (Wittenb. 1607-9, 5 vols. folio). See Hutter, 
Lebensbeschreibung (1603); Adami, Vite Theologorum ; 
Ersch und Gruber, Encyklopddie ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxv, 554; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 316 sq. ; 
Kurtz, Ch, Hist. ii, 140; Bayle, Hist. Dict. iti, 534 sq. 
Hunnius, Nikolaus, son of Agidius Hunnius, 
was born at Marburg July 11,1585, He studied philol- 
ogy, philosophy, and theology at Wittenberg, where he 
began lectures on theology and philosophy in 1609, In 
1612 he went as superintendent to Eilenburg, and in 
1617 returned to Wittenberg as professor, in the place 
of Hutter (q.v.). In 1623 he became head pastor of 
the Church of Mary at Liibeck, and superintendent of 
the Church in the same city the following year. He 
died April 12,1648. He resembled his father as well 
in his attachment to the Lutheran orthodoxy as in his 
learning and controversial powers. He devised the plan 
of a Collegium Irenicum, which was called, after him 
“Collegium Hunnianum,” and which was to form a su- 
preme tribunal in all theological disputes. He was also 
distinguished as an able opponent of Popery. His prin- 
cipal works are, Ministerit Lutherani divini adeoque le- 


- gitimi demonstratio (Wittenb. 1614) :—Examen errorum 

-Photinianorum (1618, 1620): — Epitome credendorum 
(Wittenberg, 1625; 18 eds., and translated into Dutch, 
Swedish, and Polish) :—Acaoyewic theol. de sundamen- 
tali dissensu doctrine evangel. Lutherane et Calviniane 
(Wittenb, 1626) :—Bedenken 0b u. wie d. in d. Evangel- 
isch-Lutherischen Kirche d. schwebende Religionstreitig- 
keit. beilegen od. fortstellen u. endigen mdgen (Lib. 1632, 
1638, 1666, 1667) :—A nweisung zum rechten Christenthum 
(Liib. 1637 and 1643). See Heller, Lebensbeschreibung 
(1843); Pierer, Universal Lex. vol. viii; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 321 sq.; Kurtz, Ch. Hist, ii, 201. 


' Hunolt, Franz, a distinguished Roman Catholic 
pulpit orator, was born in the duchy of Nassau towards 
the close of the 17th century. He was a member of the 
Jesuit order, and his Sermons (Cologne, 1737, 6 vols. fol., 
and often) gave him rank as one of the best preachers 
of the 18th century. He died at Trier in 1746.—Wet- 
zer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. xii, 606. 


Huns (Latin Hunni), a nation of Asiatic origin, and 
in all likelihood of Mongolian or Tartar stock, therefore 
akin to, and perhaps to be identified with, the Scythians 
and the Turks, were, according to De Guignes (Hist. des 
Huns), whose theory was accepted by Gibbon, and is 
now entertained by all competent critics, lineal descend- 
ants from the Hiong-now nation, “whose ancient seat 
was an extensive but barren tract of country immedi- 
ately to the north of the great wall of China. About 
the year.B.C. 200 these people overran the Chinese em- 
pire, defeated the Chinese armies in numerous engage- 
ments, and even drove the emperor Kao-ti himself to 
an ignominious capitulation and treaty. During the 
reign of Vou-ti (B.C. 141-87) their power was very 
much broken. Eventually they separated into two dis- 
tinct camps, one of which, amounting to about 50,000 
families, went southwards, while the other endeavored 
to maintain itself in its original seat. This, however, 
it was very difficult for them to do; and eventually the 
most warlike and enterprising went west and north-west 
in search of new homes. Of those that went north- 
west, a large number established themselves for a while 
on the banks of the Volga.” About the earlier part of 
the 4th century they crossed this river, and advanced 
into the territories of the Alani, a pastoral people dwell- 
ing between the Volga and the Don. The incursion 
was resisted with much bravery and some effect, until 
at length a bloody and decisive battle was fought on 
the banks of the Don, in which the Alan king was slain, 
and his army utterly routed, and the vast majority of 
the survivors agreed to join the invaders. They next 
encountered successfully the aged leader of the Goths, 
who claimed as his dominions the land situated between 
the Baltic and the Euxine, and then his successor With- 
imir, whom they slew in battle. The Goths still re- 
maining placed themselves under the protection of the 
emperor Valens, who in 376 gave permission to a great 
number of them to cross the Danube, and settle in the 
countries on the other side as auxiliaries to the Roman 
arms against further invasion. The Huns thus became 
the occupants of all the old territories of the Goths; and 
when these, not long afterwards, revolted against Va- 
lens, the Huns also crossed the Danube, and joined their 
arms to those of the Goths in hostilities against the Ro- 
man empire. In the wars that followed, the Huns were 
less conspicuous than the Goths, their former enemies. 
In the 5th century they were strengthened by fresh 
hordes of their brethren, and they determined to gain 
further conquests. In the reign of Theodosius, under 
their king Attila (q. v.), they were even strong enough 
to receive an annual tribute from the Romans to secure 
their empire against external injury. With Attila’s 
death, however, in 454, their power was totally bro- 
ken. A few feeble sovereigns succeeded him, but 
there was now strife everywhere among the several na- 
tions that had owned the firm sway of Attila, and the 
Huns never regained their power. Many of them took 
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service in the armies of the Romans, and others again 
joined fresh hordes of invaders from the north and east, 
which were undoubtedly tribes related to them, espe- 
cially the Avares, whom they joined in great numbers, 
and hence perhaps the reason why, at this period of 
their history, they are frequently called Hunnavares. 


They now made themselves masters of the country 
known by us as Lower Austria, But the Slaves (Sla- 


vonians?) in Bohemia and Moravia regained their ter- — 


ritory in the 8th century, and many of the Hunnayares 
were made slaves, and were thus brought to a knowl- 
edge of Christianity. Their inclinations, however, led 
them to oppose most fiercely all the inroads of Christi- 
anity, and they transformed Christian churches into 
heathen temples wherever they were successful in gain- 
ing territory. About 791 Charlemagne waged war 
against the Avyares, as the Huns were then called, in 
which many of them were slain, and but few weak tribes 
remained, About the year 799 they were finally conquer- 
ed, and their power broken. Charles himself regarded 
this war as a sort of crusade or holy war, and sent to 
the pope and the Church all the tribute paid him by 
the vanquished foe. The first great convert to Christi- 
anity was one of their princes, called Tudem, who sent 
a legation to Charlemagne in 795, with the declaration 
that he would become tributary to him and accept the 
Christian religion. He was baptized at Aix-la~-Cha- 
pelle in 796, but shortly after his return to his tribe he 
abjured the newly-accepted faith, King Pepin paid 
particular attention to the conversion of the Huns, in 
whose behalf Alcuin (q. v.) also was greatly interested. 
By peopling the territory assigned to them with Ger- 
mans, especially Bavarians, and by founding several 
monasteries and cathedrals, the subsequent Christian 
princes furthered Christianity among them, until they 
became amalgamated with the Germans. 

The Huns are said to haye been of a dark complexion, 
almost black; deformed in their appearance, of uncouth 
gesture, and shrill voice. The ancient descriptions un- 
mistakably ally them to the Tartars. “They were dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the human species by their 
broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes deeply 
buried in the head; and, as they were almost destitute of 
beards, they never enjoyed either the manly graces of 
youth or the venerable aspect of age. A fabulous origin 
was assigned worthy of their form and manners—that the 
witches of Scythia, who, for their foul and deadly prac- 
tices, had been driven from society, had copulated in the 
desert with infernal spirits, and that the Huns were the 
offspring of this execrable conjunction” (Gibbon). See 
Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lea. v, 397 sq.; Chambers, 
Cyclop. v, 462; Appleton, Am. Cyclop. ix, 318; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Milman’s ed.), 
vol. vi (see Index). (J. H.W.) 

Hunt, Aaron, an early Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born of Episcopal parents at Eastchester, N. 
Y., March 28, 1768, and emigrated to New York City at 
seventeen. Here he was converted in 1789, and licensed 
to preach in 1790. He was first employed as assistant 
to Dr. Wm. Pheebus on the Long Island Circuit. In 
1791 he entered the New York Conference, and was 
sent to Fairfield Circuit. In a few years his labors were 
extended all through the state of Connecticut, on the 
east as well as on the west side of the river by that 
name, and into adjoining states, exploring new ground, 
and contending with opposition and difficulties common 
to Methodist ministers of those times. After this we 
find him laboring on various circuits in the state and 
city of New York, haying charge of the whole work in 
that great city. He was sixty-seven years in the min- 
istry, thirty-seven of which he was an effective laborer 
in the regular itinerant work; and whether located, su- 
pernumerary, or superannuated, he continued to labor 
and preach as he had opportunity, and health would 
permit, until March, 1855, He died at Sharon, Conn., 
April 25, 1858. See Minutes of Conferences, vii, 158; 
Stevens, Memorials of Methodism. 
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Hunt, Absalom, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Virginia Dee. 4, 1773, and emigrated when 
a boy to East Tennessee, and later removed to Fleming 
Co., Kentucky. He was licensed as a local preacher 
about 1793. In 1815 he joined the Kentucky Confer- 
ence on trial, and was sent to the Madison Circuit. He 
was next appointed to the Lexington Circuit, and two 
years afterwards successively to the Hinkstone, Lime- 
stone, Mt. Sterling, and Fleming Circuits. In 1823 he 
was superannuated, but returned at the next session of 
the Conference, and was sent to the Liberty Circuit. 
From 1825-28 he served as supernumerary at Paris, Lex- 
ington, and Hinkstone, and then returned to the super- 
annuated list, finding his health inadequate to the ac- 
tive work of the ministry. He died February 21, 1841. 
Hunt was a “ natural orator,” and, “though comparative- 
ly illiterate and unpolished, such was his native good 
sense, his deep acquaintance with the human heart, his 
quick perception of the characters of men, and the un- 
affected kindness of his manners, that he was not only 
generally popular as a preacher, but was often the ad- 
mired favorite with the learned and the refined.” —Meth- 
odist Monthly, 1850; Redford, Methodism in Kentucky, ii, 
346 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Hunt, Christopher, a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, was born at Tarrytown, N. Y., near the 
opening of our century; graduated at Rutgers College 
in 1827, and at New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 
1830. He was settled at Clarkstown, N. Y., 1830-2; at 
Nassau, N. Y., 1832-7; and at Franklin St., N. York, 1837 
-9. Bereft of both parents when very young, he made 
his home an orphan asylum, where Christian kindness 
and spiritual training were blessed to him. He was an 
earnest, devoted preacher, a man of comprehensive views, 
and well qualified by natural endowments, as well as by 
divine grace, for the large and important charge in 
which he ended his ministry. His memory is ardently 
cherished among the churches which he served. He 
fell in the prime of life, a victim of pulmonary disease. 
His last words were, “ All is well.”—Corwin’s Manual of 
the Reformed Dutch Church, p.119. (W.J.R. T.) 


Hunt, Jeremiah, D.D.,a learned English dissent- 
er, was born in London June 11, 1678. [le studied first in 
that city under Mr. Thomas Rowe, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh and Leyden. On his return to England he 
preached at Tunsted, near Norwich. He received the 
degree of D.D. from the University of Edinburgh in 
1707, and died Sept. 5, 1744. Dr. Lardner preached his 
funeral sermon, which contained a biographical sketch. 
Dr. Benson edited Hunt’s sermons, which are elaborate 
and exact compositions, but not interesting. His princi- 
pal works are An Essay towards explaining the History 
and Revelations of Scripture in their several Periods, pt. 
i; to which is added a Dissertation on the Fall of Man 
(Lond, 1731, 8vo):—Sermons and Tracts (Lond. 1748, 4 
vols. 8vo).—Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 1580. 

Hunt, John, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Northampton Noy, 20, 1744, and was educated at Har- 
vard (class of 1764), From 1765-69 he taught a gram- 
mar school at his native place. While in this position he 
was converted, and having pursued a theological course 
in his last years of teaching, he was licensed to preach 
in 1769. 
South Church, Boston, as associate of the Rey. John Ba- 
con (q.v.). In 1775, while on a visit to his home, he 
died (Dec. 20). Though young even when he died, 
Hunt had already acquired a great reputation as a ready 
speaker and a superior thinker. He published two of 
his sermons (1771).—Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, 1,686 sq. 

Hunt, John, a Wesleyan missionary to the Fiji 
Islands, and a model of Christian excellence, was born 
at Hykeham Moor, near Lincoln, England, June 13, 1812. 
His early education was very limited, and John was 
brought up to assist his father on a farm, over which he 
was bailiff or overseer, When seventeen years old he 
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was converted, and joined the Wesleyan society, to whose 
service he resolved to devote all his powers. He began 
at once to preach, and by close application acquired con- 
siderable knowledge. In 1835 he received the recom- 
mendation from a Quarterly Meeting to join Conference, 
and in May, 1836, he was accepted by that body as a 
“preacher on trial.” His intention was to preach a 
short time at home, and, after sufficient preparation, go 
to Africa as a missionary. Upon examination at Lon- 
don before the Missionary Committee, he was found te 
be so far beyond the average standard that it was de- 
cided that Hunt should be sent to the theological insti- 
tution at Hoxton. In 1838, when it became the task 
of the Missionary Committee at London to determine — 
the future course of Hunt, the wants of Fiji seemed to 
press upon them, and they cverruled the original design 
of sending him to Africa. He was ordained March 27, 
and sailed, with his lately-wedded bride, April 29, 1838, 
and they entered on their work at Rewa Jan. 3, 1839, 
His only object was to dq successfully the work for 
which he was sent. He labored earnestly to acquire a 
thorough mastery of the language of the natives, and 
soon met with such success as has rarely crowned the 
work of a Christian missionary. Indeed, he became a 
living example to all missionaries through those islands, 
“Neither distance nor danger delayed or daunted him. 
In one of his tours he preached the Gospel to five dif- 
ferent nations and kingdoms, who had never before seen 
a missionary. He died in the midst of his labors, Oct. 
4,1848. Besides a translation of the New Testament 
for the Fijis, Hunt wrote a work on Entire Sanctifica- 
tion, “the matured thoughts of a Christian profoundly 
submissive to divine teachings; written amidst the most 
robust labors of untiring activity, prompted by the prin- 
ciple of holiness; and himself able, through grace, to 
illustrate the truths he taught by his spirit and life. 
The book will live; for it is a thorough discussion of 
the doctrine of holy Scripture, untinctured with mysti- 
cism, free from enthusiastic extravagance, and not bur- 
dened, like some recent writings, with extraneous mat- 
ters interesting only to the writer.” See Rowe, Life of 
John Hunt (Lond. 1860,12mo). (J. H. W.) . 


Hunt, Robert, a very pious and devoted clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and one of the petition- 
ers for the charter granted by king James I to the “ Lon- 
don Company” April 10, 1606, emigrated for this coun- 
try as preacher of the first colony to Virginia Dee. 19, 
1606. The history of Mr. Hunt’s life previous to this 


‘time is not known, neither is it definitely known wheth- 


er he spent the remainder of his life in Virginia, though 
this is generally supposed to have been the case, nor is 
the time of his death at all ascertained. During his 
connection with the colony their church was burned, 
and with it Mr. Hunt’s library, but he lived to see at 
last the church rebuilt (1608).—Hawks, Rise and Prog- 
ress of the Prot. Epise. Ch. in Va. p. 17 sq. 


Hunt, Thomas, D.D., a distinguished English He- 
braist, was born in 1696. He studied at the University 
of Oxford, where he took the degree of M.A. in 1721. 
He was one of the first fellows of Hertford College, and 
applied himself especially to philosophical researches in 
the O. Test. He greatly assisted Walton in publishing 
the London Polyglot. In 1788 he was called to the 
chair of Arabic founded by Laud. In 1747 he became 
professor of Hebrew at Oxford; in 1740 he was made 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, and received the 
degree of D.D. in 1744, He died at Oxford October 31, 
1774. Hunt wrote De Benedictione patriarche Jacobi 
(Oxford, 1724, 4to) :—De antiquitate, elegantia et utilitate 
Lingue Arabice (Oxford, 1739, 4to) :—De Usu Dialecto- 
rum Orientalium, etc. (Oxford, 1748) :—Obdservations on 
several Passages of the Book of Proverbs, with two Ser- 
mons (Oxf. 1775, 4to), his best and a most valuable work 
published after the author’s death, under the care of 
Kennicott. (J. N. P.) 


Hunter. See Huntina, 
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- Hunter, Henry, D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian di- 
vine, born at Culross, Perthshire, in 1741, was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh. In 1766 he became 
minister of South Leith, and in 1771 minister of the 
Scotch Chureh, London Wall, London. He died at Bris- 
tol Hot Wells, October 27, 1802. Hunter was a man of 
learning, and an eloquent writer. His principal works 
are Sermons, collected and republished in their respective 
order, ete. (Lond. 1795, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Sacred Biography, 
or the History of the Patriarchs ; being a course of lec- 
tures delivered at the Scotch Church, London Wall (6th 
ed. Lond. 1807, 5 vols.8vo). This work has often been re- 
printed both in England and America, and has had great 
popularity. It is, to a large extent, an unacknowledged 
translation from Saurin’s Discours Historiques. Hunter 

- edited several other French books, and excelled in this 
line of labor. After his death appeared a collection of 
his Sermons and other Pieces, with a Sketch of his Life 
and Writings (Lond. 1804, 2 vols.8vo). See Jones, Chris- 
tian Biography, s.v.; Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliograph- 
ica, i, 1582; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 922. 


Hunter, Humphrey, a Presbyterian minister and 
patriot, was born near Londonder- 
ry, Ireland, May 14, 1755. His 
widowed mother came to this 
eountry when Humphrey was 
only four years old. During the 
Revolution he served our nation 
in the struggle for independence, 
first as a private, and later, for a 
short time, as lieutenant, against 
the Cherokee Indians. He final- 
ly decided to prepare himself for 
a literary career, and to this end 
pursued a course of study at the 
Queen’s Museum, afterwards call- 
ed Liberty Hall Academy, at 
Charlotte, N.C. After the surrender of Charlestown he 
re-enlisted, and was taken prisoner at the battle of Cam- 
den. He succeeded in making his escape from the en- 
emy, and took a gallant part in the battle at Eutaw 
Springs. After this he 
resumed his studies at 
Mount Zion College, 
Minnsborough, S. C., and 
graduated in 1787. Two 
years later he was or- 
dained for the ministry, 
and in 1805 was installed 
as pastor over the Steele 
Creek Church, N.C.,where 
he remained until his 
death, Aug. 21,1827. (J. 
H.W.) 


Hunter, William, 
a Methodist Episcopal 


AS 
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death at Coventry, Pa., Sept. 27, 1833, In the various 
appointments he filled in the Church “ he was accepta- 
ble and useful as a preacher, and discharged the duties 
of his vocation with simplicity and fidelity.”—Jinutes 
of Conf. 

Hunting (75%, Gr. @yoa). The pursuit and capture 
of beasts of the field was one of the first means of suste- 
nance to which the human race had recourse. In proc- 
ess of time, however, when civilization had made some 
progress, when cities were built and lands cultivated, 
hunting was carried on not so much for the food which 
it brought as for the recreation it gave and its condu- 
civeness to health, Hunting has always borne some- 
what of a regal character, and in Persia immense parks 
(wapadeoor) were inclosed for nurturing and preserv- 
ing beasts of the chase. The monarch himself led the 
way to.the sport, not only in these preseryes, but also 
over the wide surface of the country, being attended by 
his nobles, especially by the younger aspirants to fame 
and warlike renown (Xenoph. Cy7. viii, 1, 38). Scenes 
of this character are abundantly portrayed*6n the As- 
syrian and Babylonian monuments recently discovered 


Ancient Assyrian Huntsman. 


by Botta and Layard. The king is represented as pur- 
suing not only smaller game on horseback, but also en- 
gaged in the chase of more formidable animals, such as 
lions and wild bulls, in the chariot (Layard’s Nineveh, 


minister, was born in the 
County of Tyrone, Ire- 
land, May 5,1755. When about twenty-four years old he 
was converted, and joined the Wesleyan Methodist Soci- 
ety, and shortly after his connection with the Church be- 
gan to preach. He became personally acquainted with 
Mr. Wesley, and felt so drawn towards him that he decided 
to accompany him from place to place, to profit by the 
godly life of the founder of Methodism. 
he emigrated to this country, and settled in Delaware. 
He was admitted on trial in the travelling connection 
in 1793, was ordained deacon in 1794, and in 1796 an 
elder. He successively travelled Chester, Bristol, Do- 
ver, Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne’s, Strasburg, Dauphin, and 
Lancaster circuits. For two years he labored as a mis- 
sionary in Pennsylvania, and during four years he pre- 
sided on the Schuylkill District. In 1814 he was re- 
turned superannuated, but in 1816 he again resumed his 
labors. In 1819 he was returned supernumerary, and 
from 1822 to 1827 continued, and so remained, till his 


In May, 1790, | 


Royal Lion-hunt. From the Assyrian Monuments. 


1st ser. ii, 328). See Lion. This was especially a fa- 
yorite employment of princes, and Darius caused to be 
engraved on his tomb an epitaph recording his proficien- 
cy as an archer and hunter (Strabo, xv, 212). 

In the Bible we find hunting connected with royalty 
as early asin Gen.x,9. The great founder of Babel was 
in general repute as “a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 
See Nrmrop. The patriarchs, however, are to be re- 
garded rather as herdsmen than hunters, if respect is 
had to their habitual mode of life. The condition of 
the herdsman ensues next to that of the hunter‘in the 
early stages of civilization, and so we find that even 
Cain was a keeper of sheep. This, and the fact that 
Abel is designated “a tiller of the ground,” would seem 
to indicate a very rapid progress in the arts and pur- 
suits of social life. The same contrast and similar hos- 
tility we find somewhat later in the case of Jacob and 
Esau; the first “a plain man dwelling in tents,” the 
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second “a cunning hunter, a man of the field” (Gen. 
xxv sq.). The account given of Esau in connection 
with his father seems to show that hunting was, con- 
jointly with tillage, pursued at that time as a means of 
subsistence, and that hunting had not then passed into 
its secondary state, and become an amusement. 

In Egypt the children of Israel doubtless were specta- 
tors of hunting carried on extensively and pursued in dif- 
ferent methods, but chiefly, as appears probable, with a 


Ancient Egyptian Hunter carrying Home the Game. 


view rather to recreation than subsistence (Wilkinson’s 
Anc. Egypt. vol. iii). Wild oxen are represented on the 
Egyptian sculptures as captured by means of the lasso, 
but dogs appear to have been usually employed in the 
chase. See Doc. That the land of promise into which 
the Hebrews were conducted on leaving Egypt was 
plentifully supplied with beasts of the chase appears 
clear from Exod. xxiii, 29, “I will not drive them out 
in one year, lest the land become desolate and the beast 
of the field multiply against thee” (comp. Deut. iii, 22). 
Also from the regulation given in Ley. xvii, 15, it is man- 
ifest that hunting was practised after the settlement in 
Canaan, and was pursued with the view of obtaining 
food. Prov. xii, 27 proves that hunting animals for 
their flesh was an established custom among the He- 
brews, though the turn of the passage may serve to 
show that at the time it was penned sport was the 
chief aim, If hunting was not forbidden in the “year 
of rest,” special provision was made that not only the 
cattle, but “the beast of the field,” should be allowed to 
enjoy and flourish on the uncropped spontaneous prod- 
uce of the land (Exod. xxiii, 11; Ley. xxv, 7). Har- 
mer (iy, 357) says, “There are various sorts of creatures 
in the Holy Land proper for hunting; wild boars, ante- 
lopes, hares, etc., are in considerable numbers there, and 
one of the Christian kings of Jerusalem lost his life 
(Gesta Dei, p. 887) in pursuing a hare.” That the lion 
and other ravenous beasts of prey were not wanting in 
Palestine many passages of the Bible make obvious (1 
Sam. xvii, 34; 2 Sam. xxiii, 20; 1 Kings xiii, 24; Har- 
ris, Natural History of the Bible; Kitto’s Pictorial Pal- 
estine). ‘The lion was even made use of to catch other 
animals (Ezek. xix, 3), and Harmer long ago remarked 
that as in the vicinity of Gaza, so also in Judma, leop- 
ards were trained and used for the same purpose (Har- 
mer, iv, 858; Hab.i,8). That lions were taken by pit- 
falls as well as by nets appears from Ezek. xix, 4,8 
(Shaw, p. 172). In the latter verse the words of the 
prophet, “and spread their net over him” (comp. 2 Sam, 
XXH, 6), allude to the custom of inclosing a wide extent 
of country with nets, into which the animals were driv- 
en by hunters (Wilkinson, A nc, Egyptians, iii, 4). The 
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spots thus inclosed were usually in a hilly country and 
in the vicinity of water-brooks; whence the propriety 
and force of the language of Psa. xlii, 1, “As the (hunt- 
ed) hart panteth after the water-brooks.” These places 
were selected because they were those to which the an- 
imals were in the habit of repairing in the morning 
and evening. Scenes like the one now supposed are 
found portrayed in the Egyptian paintings (Wilkinson). 
Hounds were used for hunting in Egypt, and, if the 
passage in Josephus (Ant. iv, 8, 9) may be considered 
decisive, in Palestine as well. From Gen. xxvii, 3, 
“Now take thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow,” we 
learn what arms were employed at least in capturing 
game. Bulls, after being taken, were kept at least for 
a time in a net (Isa. li, 20). Various missiles, pitfalls, 
snares, and gins were made use of in hunting (Psa. xci, 
3; Amos iii, 5; 2 Sam. xxiii, 20). See the various an- 
imals and means of capture enumerated above in their 
alphabetical place. That hunting continued to be fol- 
lowed till towards the end of the Jewish state appears 
from Josephus (War, i, 20, 18), where the historian 
speaks of Herod as “ever a most excellent hunter, for 
in one-day he caught forty wild beasts.” The same 
passage makes it clear that horses were employed in the 
pursuits of the chase (compare Josephus, Ant. xv, 7, 7; 
xvi, 10,3). See CHASE. 

The prophets sometimes depict war under the idea 
of hunting: “I will send for many hunters,” says Jere- 
miah, “and they shall hunt them from every mountain, 
and from every hill, and out of the holes of the rocks” 
(xvi, 16), referring to the Chaldeans, who held the Jews 
under their dominion, or, according to others, to the Per- 
sians, who set the Hebrews at liberty. Ezekiel also 
(xxxii, 30) speaks of the kings, who were persecutors of 
the Jews, under the name of hunters. The psalmist 
thanks God for having delivered him from the snares 
of the hunters [Eng. trans. “fowler”] (Psa. xci, 3). 
Micah complains (vii, 2) that every one lays ambus- 
cades for his neighbor, and that one brother hunts: 
after another to destroy him, Jeremiah (Lam. iii, 52) 
represents Jerusalem as complaining of her enemies, 
who have taken her, like a bird, in their nets. See 
NET. 


Huntingdon, Serra, Countess orf, a lady distin- 
guished in the religious history of the 18th century, was 
born Aug. 24, 1707, and was one of the three daughters 
and co-heirs of Washington Shirley, earl of Ferrers. Se- 
lina, the second daughter, married, in 1728, Theophilus 
Hastings, earl of Huntingdon, a nobleman of retired 
habits, with whom she appears to have had a very hap- 
py life till his sudden death, on the 13th of October, 1746, 
of a fit of apoplexy. She had many children, four of 
whom died in youth or early manhood. It was proba- 
bly these domestic afilictions which disposed this lady 
to take the course so opposite to that which is gener- 
ally pursued by the noble and the great. She became 
deeply religious. It was at the time when the preach- 
ers and founders of Methodism, Wesley and Whitefield, 
were rousing in the country, by their exciting minis- 
try, a spirit of more intense devotion than was generally 
prevalent, and leading men to look more to what are 
called the distinguishing truths of the Gospel than to 
its moral teachings, to which the clergy had for some 
time chiefly attended in their public ministrations. She 
found in these doctrines matter of consolation and de- 
light, and she sought to make others participate with 
her in the advantages they were believed by her to af- 
ford. The character of her religion, as well as of her 
mind, was too decided to allow it to shrink from promi- 
nence; on the contrary, her high soul compassionated 
the fearful condition of the wealthy and noble, and she 
boldly sought to spread the influences of Methodism, 
not only through the highest aristocracy of the realm, 
but to the royal family itself. She took Whitefield un- 
der her especial patronage, defied all ecclesiastical or- 
der, and even engaged him to hold services in her own 
residence, which she invited her friends of the nobili- 


ty to attend. She persuaded the highest ladies of the 
court to listen to the preaching of the great evangelists, 
with an influence more or less powerful upon some, and 
a saving change in others. Among the former were 
the celebrated duchess of Marlborough and the duchess 
of Buckingham; among the latter the duchess of the 
celebrated Chestertield, lady Ann Frankland, and lady 
Fanny Shirley, the theme of the admiring muse of 
«Pope. She numbered among her friends some of the 
most venerated personages of English history: Watts, 
Doddridge, Romaine, Venn, and the sainted Fletcher. 
When Mr. Wesley and his conference of preachers came 
to the conclusion that they had “leaned too much to 
Calvinism,” lady Huntingdon, who had imbibed from 
Whitefield the Calvinism by him imported from New 
England, received the impression, erroneous but invet- 
erate, that Mr. Wesley denied the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, and insisted upon the saving merit of 
works. Her relative, Rev. Walter Shirley, with the 
smal! remnant of Calvinistic preachers, called for recan- 
tation, A controversy arose, in which the virulent 
Toplady was chief champion of Calvinism, and love and 
truth, on the Arminian side, found their model in Fletch- 
er. Each party went on, in spite of the break, in spread- 
ing the essential truths of the Gospel maintained by 
both. Lady Huntingdon and Mr. Wesley never again 
met on earth; but when, near the close of her own ca- 
reer, she read the dying ascription made by Mr. Wesley 
of his salvation to the blood of the Lamb, and when she 
learned from Wesley’s fellow-traveller, Bradford, that 
such had ever been the tenor of his preaching, her soul 
melted, and, bursting into tears, she lamented that the 
unhappy separation had ever taken place. Whitefield 
made no attempt to found a separate sect, but the count- 
ess chose to assume a sort of leadership among his fol- 
lowers, and to act herself as the founder of a sect, and 
those who might properly have been called Whitefield- 
ian Methodists came to be known as “the countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connection.” On Whitefield’s death in 
1777 she was appointed by will sole proprietrix of all 
his possessions in Georgia (U.S. A.), and a result of 
this was the organization of a mission to America. But 
the countess had also at her own command a considera- 
ble income during the forty-four years of her widow- 
hood, and, as her own personal expenses were few, she 
established and supported, with the assistance of other 
opulent persons, members of her own family, or other 
persons who were wrought upon as she was, a college 
at Trevecca, in Wales, for the education of ministers; 
built numerous chapels, and assisted in the support of the 
ministers in them. %):e died June 17, 1791, and the num- 
ber of her chapels at the time of her death is stated to 
have been sixty-four, the principal of which was that 
at Bath, where she herself frequently attended. She 
created a trust for the management of her college and 

_ chapels after her death. The college was soon after re- 
moved to Cheshunt, Herts, where it still flourishes; but 
her chapels have, for the most part, become in doctrine 
and practice almost identical with those of the Congre- 
gational or Independent body, the chief distinction be- 
ing in the use of a portion at least of the “ Book of 
Common Prayer,” though, where not expressly directed 
in the trust-deed, that practice has in many instances 
been abandoned. In 1851 there were, according to the 
census, 109 chapels belonging to the countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connection in England and Wales. See Lng- 
lish Cyclopedia; Methodist Quarterly Review, January, 
1858, p. 162; Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, i, 167; Life 
and Times of the Countess of Huntingdon (Lond. 1840, 2 
vols. 8vo); Mudge, Lady Huntingdon portrayed (New 
York, 1857, 12mo) ; Skeats, Hist. of the Free Churches of 
England, p. 388 sq. 

Huntingford, Grorce Isaac, D.D., an English 
prelate, was born in Winchester in 1748, and was edu- 
cated at Winchester School and at New College, Ox- 
ford. In 1772 he became master of Westminster School; 
in 1789, warden of Winchester School; in 1802, bishop 
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of Gloucester; and in 1815 bishop of Hereford, He died 


‘in 1832. Besides several Greek and Latin class-books, 


he published Z'houghts on the Trinity, with Charges, ete. 
(2d edit. Lond, 1832, 8yo); and a number of occasional 
sermons and charges. See Gentleman's Magazine, June 
and Dee. 1832; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, 1, 15845 
Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 924. 

Huntington, Joseph, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born in 1735, at Windham, Conn, He 
graduated at Yale College in 1762, and was ordained 
pastor of the First Church, Coventry, Conn., June 29, 
1763, where he died Dec. 25, 1794. In 1780 he was 
made a member of the board of overseers of Yale Col- 
lege. He published A Plea before the Ecclesiastical 
Council at Stockbridge in the Case of Mrs. Fiske, excom- 
municated for marrying a profane Man (1779) :—An 
Address to his Anabaptist Brethren (1783) :—Thoughts 
on the Atonement of Christ (1791) :—Calvinism improved 
(post, 1796) ; and a few occasional sermons.—Sprague, 
Annals, i, 602. 


Huntington, Joshua, a Congregational minister, 
was born Jan.31, 1786, at Norwich, Conn. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1804, entered the ministry in Sept. 
1806, and was ordained co-pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, May 18, 1808, where he labored until his 
death, Sept. 11,1819. He was one of the founders of the 
“ American Educational Society,” and President of the 
“ Boston Society for the Religious and Moral Instruction 
of the Poor” from its formation in 1816.—Sprague, An- 
nals, ii, 501. 


Huntington, Robert, D.D.,a distinguished Eng- 
lish theologian and Orientalist, was born in February, 
1636, at Deorhyrst, in Gloucestershire, where his father, 
of the same names, was parish clergyman. He was edu- 
cated at the free-school of Bristol, was admitted in 1652 
aportionist of Merton College, Oxford, received his bach- 
elor’s degree in 1658, and was shortly after elected to a 
fellowship in that college. He took his degree of mas- 
ter of arts in 1663, and, having then applied himself with 
great success to the study of the Oriental languages, he 
was in 1670 appointed to the situation of chaplain at 
Aleppo. From 1677 to 1682 he travelled in the Kast, 
and a short time after his return, in 1683, was appointed 
provost or master of Trinity College, Dublin, receiving 
about this time the degree of D.D.; he resigned this po- 
sition in 1691, and once more returned to England. In 
August, 1692, he was presented by Sir Edward Turner to 
the rectory of Great Hallingbury, in Essex; and while 
there he married a sister of Sir John Powell, one of the 
justices of the King’s Bench. In 1701 he was elected 
bishop of Raphoe, but he died before consecration, Sept. 
2, of this year. Dr. Huntington is principally distin- 
guished for the numerous Oriental manuscripts which 
ine procured while in the East and brought with him to 
England. Besides those which he purchased for arch- 
bishop Marsh and bishop Fell, he obtained between six 
and seven hundred for himself, which are now in the 
Bodleian Library, to which he first presented thirty-five 
of them, and then sold the rest in 1691 for the small sum 
of £700. Huntington, however, missed the principal ob- 
ject of his search, the very important Syriac version of 
the epistles of St. Ignatius, a large portion of which was 
recovered in 1843 by Mr. Tattam from one of the very 
monasteries in Nitria which Huntington had visited in 
the course of his inquiries. Several of Huntington’s let- 
ters, which are addressed to the archbishop of Mount 
Sinai, contain inquiries about the manuscript of St. Ig- 
natius, and the same earnest inquiries are made in his 
letters to the patriarch of Antioch. See Vita H. et epis- 
tole, edited by Thomas Smith (Lond. 1704, 8yvo) ; Eng- 
lish Cyclop.s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Authors,i, 924; Hook, 
Eccles. Biog. vi, 224; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr. i, 1589. 
(J. H. W.) 

Huntington, William, a Calvinistic Methodist 
preacher, was born in 1744. He passed his early life in 
menial service and dissipation, but after conversion he 
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entered the ministry, and became a popular preacher in 
London. On his books he took the title of 8.5., or Sinner 
Saved. He died in 1813, A review of his works by 
Southey will be found in the Quarterly Review, xx, 462, 
His writings have been collected and published : Works 
(London, 1820, 20 vols. 8vo, and his select works, edited 
by his son, 6 vols. 8vo, 1838, and reprinted in 1856) :-— 
Contemplations on the God of Israel, in a series of letters 
to a friend (Sleaford, 1830, 12mo) :—The Law established 
by the Faith of Christ, a sermon on Rom. iii, 31 (Lond. 
1786, 8v0) :—The Epistle of Faith (Lond, 1789, 8v0) — 
The Kingdom of Heaven taken by Prayer, with Life of 
the author (Andover, 1832, 32mo) :—The wise and fool- 
ish Virgins described, the substance of two sermons on 
Matt. xxv, 3, 4 (Lond. 1803, 8yo).—Darling, Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica, i, 1586. 

Hunyad, Jomannes Corvinus. See Huneary. 

Elupfeld, Hermann, D.D., a German theologian, 
and one of the most distinguished Hebraists of Europe, 
son of the clergyman Bernhard Karl Hupfeld, who died 
at Spangenburg, Hesse, in 1823, was born March 31, 
1796, at Marburg, and educated at the university of his 
native place, under the especial protection of the great 
Orientalist Arnoldi (q.v.). After preaching a short 
time as assistant to the first Reformed preacher of Mar- 
burg, he accepted in 1819 the position as third teacher 
at the gymnasium at Hanau. He resigned in 1822 on 
account of impaired health, and, after a summer’s jour- 
ney through Switzerland, and the use of mineral wa- 
ters at the springs of two watering-places in Wiirtem- 
berg, he went first to his father’s house at Spangenburg 
to resume his theological studies and to prepare for the 
ministry, and later to the University of Halle, where he 
became acquainted with Gesenius, and was led to a 
more thorough study of the Scriptures, especially the 
Old Testament. In 1824 he began to lecture at the 
university, and prepared an elaborate essay on the Ethi- 
opic language (Lwercitationes Acthiopice, Leipzig, 1825), 
which was favorably received and commented upon in 
the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher and the Hallische Literatur 
Zeitung. In 1825 he was appointed extraordinary pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of Marburg, and in 
1827, after Hartmann’s death, professor ordinarius of 
the Oriental languages, retaining the chair of theology, 
which was made a regular professorship in 1830. During 
the Revolution of 1830 he was on the side of those who 
favored a reform of the ecclesiastical constitution of 
Hesse, and strongly opposed the conservative minister 
Hassenpflug. In 1843 he went to Halle as the successor 
of Gesenius, by whose influence Hupfeld had received 
the degree of D.D. in 1834. During the revolution of 
1848 he was active in the interests of a popular form of 
government, and urged the establishment of a German 
empire on a historical basis. He died April 24,1866. In 
theology, Hupfeld was called orthodox in Germany, but 
in America he would be much more likely to have been 
classed with “Liberals.” On inspiration, for instance, he 
held that only certain portions of the sacred writings are 
of divine origin, and that the Spirit reveals to all sincere 
readers the real character of such passages. In criticism, 
he belonged to the school of his friend De Wette (q. v.). 
“His researches were extensive, but guarded in their 
deductions by his caution. In the elaboration of his 
works he was extremely fastidious, A connoisseur in 
work, he could not go on if the machinery were not ex- 
act, if one slight element were lacking to harmony and 
completeness. This sensibility sometimes impeded the 
activities of a mind whose powers of acquisition and 
production were immense. In his department he was 
among the first scholars of his day. Few burial-grounds, 
indeed, inclose the ashes of two such savans as Hupfeld 
and his predecessor Gesenius, At the close of his ardu- 
ous life, when in his seventy-first year, his mental yigor 
showed no decline, his diligence no slackening. Asa 
religious man, Hupfeld belonged to the Pietists, who 
correspond in the religious scale with our strict evan- 
gelical Christians, He was a devout man, though not 
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after our stamp of devotion. It is doubtful whether he = 
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knew anything by experience of our immediate conver- 
sion. Probably he was never in a prayer-meeting ; and 
he looked upon revivals as questionable, if not objec- 
tionable measures. Of devotional methods and exer- 
cises, then, he had limited knowledge; but he believed, 
nevertheless, ‘with the heart unto righteousness.’ He 
lived as all Christians must live, by faith” (V. Y. Meth- 
odist, 1866, No. 313). 
the results of most careful inquiry on certain points 
bearing on the subjects to which he devoted his later 
years, and but few books proper. Thus, in 1841, he com- 
menced a Hebrew grammar, in which he attempted to 
pursue the same course in the Shemitic as Grimm did 
in the Germanic language, viz. the development of the 
Hebrew genetically by a consideration of its sounds. 
Only a few sheets of the work were published, under 
the title Kritisches Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache und Schrift 
(Cassel, 1841). His most important works are, Ueber 
d. Begriff u. d. Methode d. bibl. Einleit, (Marb. 1844) :— 
De antiquioribus apud Judwos accentuum scriptoribus 
(Halle, 1846 and 1847, 2 vols.) :—De primit. et vera festo- 
rum apud Hebreos ratione (1851, 1852, 1858, 1865, 2 
vols.) :—Queest. in Jobeidos locos (1853) :—Die Quellen d. 
Genesis (Berl. 1835) :—Die Psalmen, iibersetzt u. erkldrt 
(1855-62, 4 vols. 8vo; of a 2d ed., begun in 1867 by Dr. 
Edward Riehn, 3 vols, are now [1870] published) :—Die 
heutige theosoph.u. mytholog. Theologie und Schrifterkla- 
rung (Berlin, 1861). A biography of Hupfeld was pub- 
lished by Dr. Riehm (Dr. Hermann Hupfeld, Halle, 1867). 
See Theol. Univ. Lex.i, 374; Pierer, Universal Lex. viii, 
631; Stud.u. Krit. 1868, i, 184 sq.; Jahrb. deutsch. Theolog. 
1868, iv, 758 sq.; Bib. Sac. 1866, p. 673 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Hu’pham (Heb. Chupham’, D545n, according to 
Gesenius perh. coast-man, according to Fiirst screened ; 
Sept. omits, but some eds. have ‘Oday; Vulg. Hupham), 
a person apparently mentioned as one of the sons of 
Benjamin (Numb. xxvi, 39); elsewhere less correctly 
called Huppim (Gen. xlvi, 24), His descendants are 
called Hupuamires (Hebrew Chuphami’, 255M, Sept. 
omits, but some eds. ‘Ogapt, Vulg. Huphamite, Numb. 
xxvi, 39). B.C,1856, The name Huppim being in the 
plur. (Heb. Chuppim’, BBM, coverings; Sept. omits in 
Gen. xlvi, 21, but some copies have 'Odpiy or ‘Oginipe 
as a son of Bela; Vulg. Ophim), suggests the possibility 
that it is a contraction for Huphamites. See SHuppim. 
The only other passages where it occurs are 1 Chron. 
vii, 12 (Sept. “Agei, Vulg. Hapham) and 15 (Sept. 
"Adgetn, Vulg. Happhim), in both which it has the same 
fraternity with Shuppim, and in the latter mention is 
made of a sister Maachah as married to Machir, the son 
of Manasseh by a concubine, while in the former Hup- 
pim and Shuppim are expressly called the sons of Ir, 
apparently a son of Benjamin additional to the three 
mentioned in ver. 6, but probably not the Iri mentioned 
in ver. 7, Hence results the probability that Hupham, 
whose descendants are thus spoken of, was a grandson 
of Benjamin, and consequently a son of one of his five 
sons expressly named in order in 1 Chron, viii, 1, 2, but 
whether of the fourth or fifth is uncertain. See Bren- 
JAMIN. 

Hu’phamite (Numb. xxvi, 39). See Hurwam. 

Hup’pah (Heb. Chuppah’, Men, a covering or bri- 
dal canopy, as in Psa. xix, 6; also protected, as in Isa. 
iv, 5; Sept. ‘Ogga v. x. Orga, and even ’Oxyyogoa), 
the head of the thirteenth of the twenty-four classes 


into which David divided the priests (1 Chron, xxiv, 
13). B.C. 1014. 


Hup’pim (Gen. xlvi, 21; 1 Chron. vii, 12). See 
Huruam. : 

Hur (Heb. Chir, 957, a hole, as of a viper, Isa. xi, 
8; also a narrow and filthy subterranean prison, Isa. xlii, 
22; comp. the “black hole” of Calcutta; otherwise no- 
ble ; Sept. "Qo, Ov, but Lovo in Neh. iii, 9; Josephus 

Opog and Otvpne), the name of five men. 


Hupfeld left mere monographs, 


— 1. A son of Caleb (Judah's great-grandson through 


-Hezron), the first one by his second wife Ephrath, and 


grandfather of Bezaleel (q. v.), the famous  artificer, 
through Uri (1 Chron. ii, 19, 50; iv, 1, 4; comp. ii, 20; 
2 Chron. i, 5; Exod. xxxi, 2; xxxv, 30; xxxviii, 22). 
B.C. between 1856 and 1658. By some (after Josephus, 
Ant. iii, 6, 1) he has been confounded with the following. 

2. The husband of Miriam, the sister of Moses, ac- 
cording to Josephus (And. iii, 2,4). During the conflict 
with the Amalekites he assisted Aaron in sustaining the 
arms of Moses in that praying attitude upon which the 
success of the Israelites was found to depend (Exod. 
xvii, 10-12); and when Moses was absent on Sinai to 
receive the law, he associated Hur with Aaron in charge 
of the people (Exod. xxiv. 14). B.C. 1658. 

3. The fourth named of the five princes or petty 
kings of Midian (j7772 "2>°9), who were defeated and 
slain shortly before the death of Moses by the Israelites, 
under the leadership of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar 
(Numb. xxxi, 8; Josephus, Ant. iv, 7,1). B.C. 1618. 
In Josh. xiii, 21 these five Midianites are termed "3°02? 
iD, the vassals of Sihon, and are also described as 
aa "35%, dwellers in the land, which Keil (ad loc.) 
explains as meaning that they had for a long time 
dwelt in the land of Canaan with the Moabites, whereas 
the Amorites had only recently effected an entrance. 
After the defeat of Sihon these chieftains appear to 
have made common cause with Balak, the king of Moab 
(Numb. xxii, 4,7), and to have joined with him in urg- 
ing Balaam to curse the Israelites. The evil counsel of 
Balaam having been followed, and the Israelites in con- 
sequence seduced into transgression (Numb. xxxi, 16), 
Moses was directed to make war upon the Midianites. 
The latter were utterly defeated, and “ Balaam also, the 
son of Beor, they slew with the sword.” See SrHon. 

4. A person whose son (Ben-Hur) was Solomon’s 
purveyor in Mount Ephraim (1 Kings iv, 8). Josephus 
calls him Ures (Otonc), and makes him to have been 
himself military governor of the Ephraimites (Ant. viii, 
2,3). B.C. ante 995. 

5, Father of Rephaiah, which latter is called “ruler 
of the half part of Jerusalem” after the exile, and re- 
paired part of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh, iii, 9). B.C. 
ante 446. 

Hu’rai (Heb. Churay’, "27%, Chald. perhaps linen- 
worker, otherwise noble; Sept. Ovi, Vulg. Hurai), a 
native of the valleys (“brooks”) of Mount Gaash, one 
of Dayid’s heroes (1 Chron. xi, 32); called less correctly 
in the parallel passage (2 Sam, xxiii. 30) Huppat, B.C, 
1046. 

Hu’ram (a, 1 Chron. viii, 5; 0, 1 Chron. xiv, 1, 
marg.; 2 Chron. ii, 3, 11, 12; viii, 2, 18; ix, 10, 21; ¢, 2 
Chron. ii, 13; iv, 11, 16). See Hiram. 

Hurd, Ricwarp, D.D., an eminent English prelate, 
was born at Congreve, Staffordshire, in 1720, He was 
admitted at Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1733. In 
1750, by recommendation of his friend, bishop Warbur- 
ton (q. v.), he became one of the Whitehall preachers, 
and in 1757 rector of Thurcaston. He afterwards be- 
came successively rector of Folkton, Yorkshire, in 1762, 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1765, archdeacon of Glouces- 
ter in 1767, and finally bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try in 1775, whence he was translated to Worcester in 
1781. In 1783 he was offered the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, which he declined. He died in 1808. His 
Sermons (5 vols. 8vo), distinguished by elegant sim- 
plicity of style, perspicuity of method, and acuteness of 
elucidation, are to be found, with his other miscellane- 
ous writings, in his Works (London, 1811, 8 vols. 8vo). 
His most important contribution to theology is his Jn- 
troduction to the Study of the Prophecies (1772, 8v0; 
1788, 2 vols. 8vo; 1839, edited by Bickersteth, 12mo). 
This was the first of the “Warburtonian Lectures.” 


Notwithstanding the polemical cast of some of these 
sermons, the clear exposition of the general principles 


of prophecy and of the claims which this portion of the 
sacred Scriptures has on the serious and unprejudiced 
attention of thoughtful readers, conveyed in perspicuous 


and even elegant language, has secured a large amount — 


of popularity for the work even up to recent times 
(Kitto, Bib. Cyclop. ii, 343), He also edited The Works 
of Warburton (1788, 7 vols.), and published a Life of 
Warburton (Lond. 1794, 4to). See Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, i, 925; Quarterly Review (London), vii, 383 ; 
Hallam, Lit, Hist. of Europe (Ath edit., Lond. 1854), iii, 
475; Life and Writings of Hurd, by Francis Kilvert 
(Lond. 1860); Christ. Remembrancer, 1860, p. 262; North 
British Rev. May, 1861, art. iv; Hook, Eccles, Biog. vi, 
225 sq. 


Hurdis, James, an English divine, was born at 
Bishopstone, Sussex, in 1763, and was educated first at 
Chichester School and next at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 
Tn 1782 he was chosen demy of St. Mary Magdalene Col- 
lege, and some time after was made a fellow. In 1785 
he became curate of Burwash, in Sussex, and in 1791 
was presented to the living of his native place. In 
1793 he was elected to the professorship of poetry, hay- 
ing previously published some poems of great excellence. 
He took the degree of B.D. in 1794, and that of D.D. in 
1797. He died Dee. 23, 1801. Besides poetical works, 
Hurdis published several works of interest to the Bib- 
lical student. They are: Select Critical Remarks upon 
the English Version of the first ten Chapters of Genesis 
(Lond. 1793, 8vo):—A short critical Disquisition upon 
the true Meaning of the Word "272% (Gen. i, 21) (bid. 
1790, 8vo), in which he contends that this word, wher- 
ever it occurs, signifies crocodile. “ His remarks on the 
various passages in which it is found are, to say the 
least, very ingenious.” He also wrote Twelve Disserta- 
tions on the Nature and Occasion of Psalm and Prophecy 
(ibid. 1800).—Kitto, Bib. Cycl. 1i, 343 ; Hook, Eccl. Biogr. 
vi, 227 sq.; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 925. 

Hurdwar (more accurately Harpwar, i. e. Gate 
of Hari), also called GANGADWARA (Ganges Gate), an 
Indian city, is celebrated on account of the pilgrimages 
which are made to it. More than two million people 
from all parts of India resort to this place to take the 
sacred bath in the Ganges (q. v.), that flows by the side 
of it. As in Mecca, the occasion is also improved for 
business purposes, and great fairs are held annually in 
April.—Brockhaus, Conv. Lex. viii, 167-8. 

Hu’ri (Heb. Churi’, "14M, according to Gesenius 
perhaps linen-worker, like Arab. Hariri; so also Fiirst; 
Sept. Ovpi, Vulg. Hurt), son of Jaroah and father of 
Abihail of the descendants of Gad in Bashan (1 Chron, 
v, 14). B.C. ante 781. 


Huris. See Hourts; MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Hurrion, Jomn, an English Independent minister, 
was born about 1675. He became pastor of a congre- 
gation at Denton, Norfolk, in 1696. In 1724 he re- 
moved to London as minister to a congregation in Hare 
Court, and died in 1731. He employed his time great- 
ly in study, chiefly of the Church fathers. His style is 
natural, unaffected, and manly. His writings include a 
Treatise on the Holy Spirit (1734, 8vo), and a large 
number of sermons and lectures, all of which have been 
collected and published under the title The whole Works 
of John Hurrion, now jirst collected; to which is prefixed 
the Life of the Author (Lond. 1823,3 vols. 12mo).—Dar- 
ling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 1, 1587; Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, i, 926; Lond. Evang. Mag. Jan. 1827. 

Hurter, Friedrich Emanuel von, a Swiss the- 
ologian who became a convert to Romanism, was born 
at Schaffhausen March 19, 1787. He studied Protestant 
theology at the University of Gottingen, became pastor 
of a country congregation in his native canton, 1824, 
first pastor of the city of Schaffhausen, 1835, antistes 
(chief of the clergy of the canton) and dean of the synod. 
His intimate association with some of the ultramontane 
Roman Catholics, and the great attention paid him by 


HURTER 


communicants of the Church of Rome on a journey 
through Bavaria and Austria, brought on him the stig- 
ma of Cryptocatholicism, and he was requested by his 
colleagues at Schaffhausen to define his position to the 
Reformed Church in which he held orders. As the dec- 
Jaration which Hurter made gave dissatisfaction to his 
Protestant friends and brethren in the ministry, he re- 
signed his position in 1841, and in June, 1844, made 
open declaration of his abjuration from the Reformed 
and adherence to the Romish Church, He now devoted 
his time mainly to the study of history, and in 1845 ac- 
cepted a call to Vienna as imperial historiographer. Un- 
der the libeic! ministry of Pillersdorf he had to resign 
this position, but recovered it in 1851, when he was also 
ennobled. He died at Gratz Aug, 27,1865. His works 
of especial interest to the theologian are, Geschichte des 
Papstes Innocenz III u. s. Zeitalter (Hamb. 1834-42, 4 
vols. 8vo) :—Befeindung d. Kathol. Kirche in d. Schweiz 
(Schaffh. 1840) :—Geburt u. Wiedergeburt (ibid. 1845, 4 
vols, 8vo; 4th ed. 1867, etc.) :—Geschichte Ferdinand II 
und seiner Eltern (Schafihaus. 1850-64, 11 vols.). The 
researches made for his history of Innocent III, the Ro- 
man Catholics claim, led to Hurter’s conversion to their 
Church,—Pierer, Univ. Lea. viii, 633 ; Werner, Gesch, der 
Kathol. Theol. p. 521 sq. 


Hurter, Johann Georg, a German Pietist and 
philanthropist, was born in the latter half of the 17th 
century. Of his early history we know but little. He 
was pastor of a church at Schaffhausen from 1704. He 
is often called “an Augustus Hermann Francke in min- 
iature” on account of the school and orphan-houses 
which he built without possessing the necessary means, 
relying solely, like Francke, on providential help. His 
first undertaking was the building of a school-house for 
the instruction of the children of his own scattered con- 
gregation, who were obliged to go a long way to the 
town school, and of whom many could not get there at 
all. “In December, 1709, seventy children, with their 
pastor, Hurter, at their head, celebrated, with prayer 
and thanksgiving, their entrance into their new house.” 
The contributions which he had received for the under- 
taking had been so numerous and so ready that on the 
completion of the school-house he decided to build an 
orphan asylum, One benevolent man laid the corner- 
stone by a gift of 200 florins. To make a beginning, 
one of the rooms in the school-house was set apart for 
the reception of orphans, and in July, 1711, a widow with 
seven children was received. The contributions mul- 
tiplied, and with them the children, Hurter. contrib- 
uted even much of his own means; and when in 1716 he, 
with other Pietists, was rewarded for his service by dep- 
osition from the ministry, he modestly secluded him- 
self in a little room in his orphan asylum, and there 
spent the latter years of his life. He died in 1721.— 
This article is based altogether on Hurst's translation 
of Hagenbach, Hist. of the Church in the \8th and 19th 
Centuries (N. York, Scribner and Co., 1869, 2 vols. 8vo), 
i, 181. 


Hurwitz, Hymay, a distinguished Jewish scholar, 
of whose early life but little is known, was, up to the 
time of his death (about 1850), professor of Hebrew in 
the University College, London. He is best known as 
the author of Vindicia Hebraice, or A Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures (Lond. 1820, 8vo), which, at the time 
of its appearance, was highly commented upon by the 
London Quarterly Review, and by Horne in his Bibl. 
Bib. Wurwitz also published a volume of Hebrew Tales, 
collected chiefly from the Talmud, to which he pays a 
very high tribute, and of which, while endeavoring to 
free it from the objection so frequently made to some 
of its indecent passages and many contradictions, he 
says, “I do not hesitate to avow my doubts whether 
there exists any uninspired work of equal antiquity that 
contains more interesting, more various and valuable 
information, than that of the still-existing remains of 
the ancient Hebrew sages.” In 1807 Hurwitz began 
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‘HUSBANDMAN  ——™ 
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the publication of text-books for the study of the He- 


brew language; which are considered among the best 
extant in the English language. They were, Elements 
of the Hebr. Lang. pt. i, Orthography (Lond. 1807, 8vo; 
4th ed. 1848, 8yo0) :—Etymology and Syntax of the Hebr. 
Lang. (4th ed. 1850, 8vo) :—Hebrew Grammar (Ath ed. 
1850, 8vo).—Etheridge, Introd. to Hebr. Lit. p. 183 sq. ; 


| Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 926. : 


Husband (prop. W°N or Wi2N, a man, avno ; also 
b>3, master, iO, spouse [in Exod. iv, 24, the phrase 
“bloody husband” has an allusion to the matrimonial 
figure in the covenant of circumcision (q. v.) ], etc.), a 
married man, the house-band, or band which connects 
the whole family, and keeps it together. Johnson (Engl. 
Dict. s. v.) refers the term to the Runic, house-bonda, 
master of the house; but several of his instances seem 


allied to the sense of binding together, or assembling into — 


union. So we say, to husband small portions of things, 
meaning to collect and unite them, to manage them to 
the greatest advantage, etc., which is by associating 
them together; making the most of them, not by dis- 
persion, but by union, A man who was betrothed, but 
not actually married, was esteemed: a husband (Matt. 
i, 16, 20; Luke ii, 5). A man recently married was ex- 
empt from going out to war (Deut. xx, 7; xxiv, 5). 
The husband is described as the head of his wife, and 
as haying control over her conduct, so as to supersede 
her vows, etc. (Numb. xxx, 6-8). He is also the guide 
of her youth (Proy. ii, 17). Sarah called her husband 
Abraham lord, a title which was continued long after 
(Hos. ii, 16) [baali, my lord]. The apostle Peter seems 
to recommend it as a title implying great respect, as 
well as affection (1 Pet. iii, 6). Perhaps it was rather 
used as an appellation in public than in private. Our 
own word master [ M/r.] (and so correlatively mistress) 
is sometimes used by married women when speaking of 
their husbands; but the ordinary use made of this word 
to all persons, and on all occasions, deprives it of any 
claim to the expression of particular affection or re- 
spect, though it was probably in former ages implied by 
it or connected with it, as it still is in the instances of 
proprietors, chiefs, teachers, and superiors, whether in 
civil life, in polite arts, or in liberal studies. See Mar. 
RIAGE. 

Husbandman (properly M7238 WN, man of the 
ground; yewpyéc), one whose profession and labor is to 
cultivate the ground. It is among the most ancient 
and honorable occupations (Gen, ix, 20; xxvi, 12, 14; 
xxxvil, 7; Job i, 2: Isa. xxviii, 24-28; John xv, 1). 
All the Hebrews who were not consecrated to religious 
offices were agriculturists. Husbandmen at work are 
depicted on the ancient monuments of Egypt. It was 
remarked by the members of the French Commission 
that there is a great similarity between the joyless 
looks of the husbandmen on the monuments and the 
sombre countenances of the modern fellahs, whose toil 
is So miserably remunerated. In reference to the hus- 
bandmen of Syria, Dr. Bowring says, “The laboring 
classes, if left to themselves, and allowed unmolested to 
turn to the best account the natural fertility and rich- 
ness of the country, would be in a highly favorable con- 
dition. But this cannot be considered as the case when 
their services may be and are called for as often as the 
government require them, and for which they are al- 
ways inadequately paid; they aré likewise frequently 
sent from one part of the country to another wholly 
without their consent. The fellah, or peasant, earns 
little more than a bare subsistence. In Syria a great 
proportion of the labor is done by females, and they are 
constantly seen carrying heavy burdens, and, as-in 
Egypt, a large portion of their time is employed in fetch- 
ing water from the wells for domestic use. They bring 
home the timber and brushwood from the forests, and 
assist much in the cultivation of the fields.”—Bastow. 
See H1reLine. 


God is compared to a husbandman (John xy, 1.1 


i i i 


Cor. aii, 9) 


a ED S! YDRY } 
; and the simile of land carefully cultivated, 
or of a vineyard carefully dressed, is often used in the 
sacred writings. ‘The art of husbandry is from God, 


says the prophet Isaiah (xxviii, 24-28), and the various | 


operations of it are each in their season. The sowing 
of seed, the waiting for harvest, the ingathering when 
ready, the storing up in granaries, and the use of the 
products of the earth, afford many points of comparison, 
of apt figures, and similitudes in Scripture, See Hus- 
BANDRY. . 
Husbandry (in Heb. by circumlocution 7278, the 
ground; Gr. prop. yewoyia, 2 Mace. xii, 2; also yewo- 
yeov, a plot of tilled ground, 1 Cor. iii, 9). The culture 
of the soil, although coeyal with the history of the hu- 
man race (Gen. ii, 15; iv, 2; ix, 20), was held of sec- 
ondary account by the nomade Hebrews of the early 
period (Gen. xxvi, 12, 14; xxxvii,7; see Job i, 3; comp. 
Harmer, i, 88 sq.; Volney, 7’ravels, i, 291; Burckhardt, 
Beduin, p. 17; see Michaelis, De antiquitatibus acon. pu- 
triarch. i, Halle, 1728, and in Ugolini Thesaurus, xxiv, 
ete.), but by the Jewish lawgiver it was elevated to the 
rank of a fundamental institution of national economy 
(Michaelis, Mos. Recht, i, 249 sq.), and hence became as- 
-siduously and skilfully practiced in Palestine (comp. 1 
Sam. xi, 5; 1 Kings xix, 19; 2 Chron. xxvi, 10; Prov. 
xxxi, 16; Ecelus. vii, 15; also Isa. xxvii, 27, and Gese- 
nius, ad loe.), as if continues in a good degree to be at 
the present day in the East. Upon the fields, which 
were divided (if at all) according to a vague land-meas- 
use termed a yoke (772%, 1 Sam. xiv, 14), and occasion- 
ally fenced in (see Knobel, Zu Jesaias, p. 207), were 
mostly raised wheat, barley, fiax, lentils (2 Sam, xxiii, 
11), garlic, and sometimes spelt, beans, a kind of durra 
or holcus Gm), cummin, fennel, cucumbers, ete. (Isa. 
xxviii, 25). See these and other vegetables in their 
alphabetical place; for the later periods, compare the 
Mishna, Chilaim, i. The fertility of Palestine (q. v.), 
especially in many parts, made the cultivation tolerably 
easy, and it was gradually increased by the clearing 
away of forests (Jer. iv, 3), thus enlarging the arable 
plains (773, novale; comp, Proy. xiii, 23); the hills (2 
Chron. xxvi, 10; Ezek. xxxviii, 6, 9) being formed into 
terraces (compare Niebuhr, Beschretb. 156; Burckhardt, 
Trav. i, 64), upon which the earth was kept by a facing 
of stones, while the low grounds and flats along streams 
were intersected by ditches (B72 sadp, Prose 5 
comp. Psa. i, 13) for drainage (comp. Mishna, Moed Ka- 
ton, i, 1; Niebuhr, Beschr. 156; Trav. i, 356, 437; Har- 
mer, ii, 331 sq.), or, more usually, irrigation by means 
of water-wheels (Mishna, Peuh, v, 3). The soil was 
manured (723) sometimes with dung (compare Jer. ix, 
22; 2 Kings ix, 37), sometimes by the ashes of burnt 
straw or stubble (Isa. v, 24; xlvii, 14; Joel ii, 5). More- 
over, the keeping of cattle on the fields (Pliny, Xviii, 
. 53), and the leaving of the chaff in threshing (Korte, 
Reisen, p. 433), contributed greatly to fertilization. For 
breaking up the surface of the ground (O77, also 13°), 
ploughs (M7772 ?), probably of various construction, 
were used G Syria tenui sulco arat :” Pliny, xviii, 47; 
comp. Theophrast. Causse plant. iii, 25; on BIF)N Joel 
iv, 10, see Credner, ad loc.). The latter, like the har- 
rows, which were early used for covering the seed (Pliny, 
xviii, 19,3; see Harduin, ad loc.), were drawn by oxen 
(1 Kings xix, 19 sq.; Job i, 14; Amos vi, 12) or cows 
(Judg. xiv, 18; Baba Mez. vi, 4), seldom by asses (Isa, 
«Kxx, 24; comp. xxxii, 20; Varro, ii, 6, 8, “ Ubi levis est 
terra”), but never with a yoke of the two kinds of ani- 
mals together (Deut. xxii, 10), as is now customary in 
tle East (Niebuhr, Beschretb. p. 156): the beasts were 
driven with a cudgel (7782's, goad). (Delineations of 
Egyptian agriculture may be seen in Wilkinson, 2d ser. 
i, 48; Rosellini, Mon. civ. table 32, 33.) See each of 
tue above agricultural implements in its alphabetical 
jlace. The furrows (B>m, M2372), among the Hebrews, 
IV.—D pb 
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probably ran usually lengthwise and crosswise (Pliny; 
xviii, 19; Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 155), The sowing occur- 
red, for winter grain, in. October and November; for 
summer fruit, in January or February; the harvest in 
April. The unexceptionable accounts of fifty-fold and 
hundred-fold crops (Gen. xxvi, 12 [on the reading here, ~ 
see T'uch, ad loc, |; Matt. xiii, 8 sq.; compare Josephus, 
War, iv, 8, 3; Herod, i, 193; Pliny, xviii, 47; Strabo, 
xv, 731; xvi, 742; Heliod. 2th. x, 5, p. 395; Sonnini, 
Trav. ii, 306; Shaw, Trav. p. 123; Burckhardt, i, 463 ; 
yet see Ruppel, Abyss. i, 92; Niebuhr, Beschreib. p. 151 
sq.) seem to show that the ancients sowed (planted, i. e. 


deposited the grain, DW, Isa, xxviii, 25) in drills, and 
with wide spaces between (Niebuhr, Beschreib. p. 157; 
Brown’s 7'ravels in Africa, p. 457), as Strabo (xv, 731) 
expressly says was the case among the Babylonians. 
(See further under the above terms respectively; and 
comp. generally Ugolini, Comment. de re rustica vet. Heb., 


in his Thesaur. xxix; H. G, Paulsen, Nachrichten vom 
Ackerbau der Morgenldnder, Helmstidt, 1748 ; id. Ack- 
erbau d. Morgenlénder, Helmstiidt, 1748; Norbery, De 
agricultura orient., in his Opusc. Acad. ii, 474 sqq.; P. 
G. Purmann, 5 progr. de re rustica vet. Hebr. Franckf. 
1787; also the Calendar. Palest. wconom. by Buhle and 
Walch, Gotting. 1784; Reynier, L’ Economie rurale des 
Arabes; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians; Layard’s Nineveh, 
1849; his Nineveh and Babylon, 1853; Kitto’s Physical 
Hist. of Palest. 1843.) See AGRICULTURE, 

The legal regulations for the security and promotion 
of agriculture among the Israelites (compare Otho, Lew. 
Rabb. p. 23 sq.) were the following: a. Every heredi- 
tary or family estate was inalienable (Lev. xxv, 23); it 
could indeed be sold for debt, but the purchaser held only 
the usufruct of the ground; hence the land itself revert- 
ed without redemption at the year of jubilee to its ap- 
propriate owner (Lev. xxv, 28), whether the original 
possessor or his heirs-at-law; and at any time during 
the interval before that period it might be redeemed by 
such person on repayment of the purchase-money (Lev, 
xxy, 24). See Lanp; Jupiter, 6. The removal of 
field-lines marked by boundary-stones (“termini”) was 
strongly interdicted (Deut. xix, 14; compare xxvii, 17; 
Proy. xxii, 28; Hos. v, 10), as in all ancient nations 
(comp. Plato, Leg. viii, p. 843 sq.; Dougtei, Analect. i, 
110; since these metes were established with religious 
ceremonies, see Pliny, xviii, 2; compare Ovid, F'asts, ii, 
639 sq.); yet no special penalty is denounced in law 
against offenders. For any damage done to a field or 
its growth, whether by the overrunning of cattle or the 
spreading of fire (Exod. xxii, 5 sq.), full satisfaction was 
exacted (Philo, Opp. ii, 339 sq.). But it was not ac- 
counted a trespass for a person to pluck ears of grain 
from a stranger’s field with the naked hand (Deut. xxiii, 
26: Matt. xii, 1; Luke vi, 1). This last prescription, 
which prevails likewise among the Arabs in Palestine 
(Robinson’s Researches, ii, 419, 430), was also extended 
to the gleanings (op>, comp. Robinson's Fes. ili, 9) and 
to the corners of the field (see Mishna, Peah, i, 2, where 
these are computed at a sixtieth part of the field), which 
were left for the poor, who were in like manner to share 
in the remnants of the produce of vineyards and fruit- 
trees. See GLEANING. c. Every seventh year it was 
ordained that all the fields throughout the entire land 
should lie fallow, and whatever grew spontaneously be- 
longed to the poor (Lev. xxv, 4 sq.). See SABBATICAL 
Year. d, Various seeds were not allowed to be planted 
in the same field (Lev. xix, 19; Deut. xxii, 9). These 
beneficent. statutes, however, were not uniformly ob- 
served by the Israelites (before the Exile). Covetous 
farmers not only suffered themselves to remove their 
neighbor's land-mark (Hos. v, 10; comp. Job xxiv, 2), 
put even kings bought large tracts of land (latifundia) 
together (Isa. v, 8; Mic. ii, 2), so that the entailment 
and right of redemption of the original possessor appear 
to have fallen into disuse; neither was the Sabbatical 


year regularly observed (Jer, xxxiv, © sq,). (Wer fur- 
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Hiisgen, Jonann, a German Roman Catholic di- 
vine, was born at Giesenkirchen, near Cologne, in 1769, 
In 1792 he became vicar and teacher at his native place, 
and after filling different vicarages, was appointed super- 
intendent over the Roman Catholic schools at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1816, in 1825 general vicar to archbishop 
Spiegel of Desenberg and dean in Cologne, and in 1835, 
upon the death of the archbishop, presiding officer of the 
archiepiscopacy pro tem, in which offices he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his kind and conciliatory spirit 
towards all sects. He died in 1841.—Pierer, Univ. Lex. 
Vili, 635, 

Hu’shah (Hebrew Chushah’, M25, haste; Sept. 
’Qodv, Vulg. Hosa), son of Ezer and grandson of Hur, 
of the family of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 4); whence proba- 
bly the patronymic Husuaruite (Heb. Chushathi’, 
“man, Sept. ’Aowi, Odcadi), 2 Sam. xxi, 18; 1 Chron. 
xi, 29; xx, 4. He seems to be the same person called 
Suvau in 1 Chron. iv, 11. Comp. Husnan, B.C. post 
1612, 

Hu’shai (Heb. Chushay’, "31M, quick; Sept. and 
Josephus [ Ant. vii, 9, 2] Xovoi), called “the Archite” 
(q. v.) (comp. Josh. xvi, 2) and “the king’s companion,” 
i. e. vizier or intimate adviser (1 Chron. xxvii, 33), a 
post which he doubtless attained by his eminent services 
to David in defeating (B.C. cir. 1023) the plots of Ahith- 
ophel, in league with the rebellious Absalom (2 Sam. 
xv, 82, 87; xvi, 16-18; xvii, 5-15). See Davin. Ba- 
anah, Solomon’s vicegerent in Asher, was doubtless the 
son of the same (1 Kings iv, 16), 

Hu’sham (Heb. Chusham’, DWM, but defectively 
DWH in Gen. xxxvi, 34, 35, hasty; Sept. “Aowp and 
‘Aoop), a Temanite, successor of Jobab and predecessor 
of Bedad among the native princes of Mount Seir before 
the usurpation of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi, 34, 385; 1 
Chron, i, 45). B.C. long ante 1093, and probably ante 
1618. 

Hu’shathite (2 Sam. xxi, 18; xxiii, 27; 1 Chron. 
xi, 29; xx,4; xxvi, 11). See HusHan, 

Hu’shim (Heb. Chushim’, 245M, or defect. IM 
in Gen. xlvi, 23: 1 Chron. vii, 12, haste; Sept. ’Qoiu, 
but ’Aodm in Gen. xlvi, 23, and AodB in 1 Chron, vii, 
12), the name of two men and one woman. 

1. A son of Dan (Gen. xlvi, 23); more properly call- 
ed Suunam (Numb, xxyi, 42). “ Hushim figures prom- 
inently in the Jewish traditions of the recognition of 
Joseph, and of Jacob’s burial at Hebron. See the quo- 
tations from the Midrash in Weil’s B2b. Legends, p. 88, 
note, and the Targum Pseudojon. on Gen, 1, 13. In the 
latter he is the executioner of Nsau” 

2. A name given as that of “the sons of Aher” or 
Aharah, the third son of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 12; 
comp. viii, 1), and therefore only a plur. form for Shu- 
ham (see the foregoing name, and compare the fact that 
the following is a fem. appellation) as a representative 
of his brethren, Comp. Hupurm, aiid see Bensamin. 
B.C. post. 1856. 

3. One of the wives of Shaharaim, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, in the country of Moab, by whom he had 
Ahitub and Elpaal (1 Chron, viii, 8,11), B.C. cir. 1618, 

Husk (Ai, zag, the skin of a grape, so called as being 
transparent, Numb, vi, 4; “idx, tstklon’, a sack for 
grain, so called from being tied together at the mouth, 2 
Kings iy, 42) occurs also in Luke xy, 16 as a rendering 
of kepartoy (from its horned extremities), in the parable 
of the prodigal son, where it is said that “he would fain 
have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did 
eat; and no man gave [even this poor provender, so 
Meyer, ad loc.] unto him.” In the Arabic Version of 
the New Testament, the word kharub, often written 
kharnub, is given as a synonym of keratia, According 
to Celsius, the modern Greeks have converted the Ar- 
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ther agricultural details, see Jahn’s Bibl. Archeol. chap. 
iv.) See Farm. 


abic name into ydpouBa, and in a similar form it has 
passed into most European languages. Though with 


-us little more than its name is known, the carob-tree is — 


extremely common in the south of Europe, in Syria, 
and in Egypt. (See Thomson, Land and the Book, i, 
21.) The Arabs distinguish it by the name of Khar- 
nub shami—that is, the Syrian Carob. The. ancients, 
as Theophrastus and Pliny, likewise mention it as 
a native of Syria. Celsius states that no tree is 
more frequently mentioned in the Talmud (Mishna, 
i, 40; iv, 164; vi, 494), where its fruit is stated to 
be given as food to cattle and swine: it is now 
given to horses, asses, and mules. During the Penin- 
sular War the horses of the British cavalry were often 
fed on the beans of the carob-tree. Both Pliny (/ist. 
Nat. xv, 23) and Columella (vii, 9) mention that it was 
given as focd to swine (comp. Mishna, Shaab. xxiv, 2), 
yet was sometimes eaten by men (Horace, Hpist. ii, 1, 123; 
Juy. xi, 58; Pers. iii, 55; Sonnini, Travels in Greece, p. 
26). By some it has been thought, but. apparently 
without reason, that it was upon the husks of this tree 
that John the Baptist fed in the wilderness: from this 
idea, however, it is often called St. John’s Bread and 
Locust-tree. Ceratia or Ceratonia is the name of a 


Ceratonia Siliqua. 


tree of the family of leguminous plants, of which the 
fruit used to be called Scligua edulis and Siliqua dulcis, 
By the Greeks, as Galen and Paulus Aigineta, the tree 
is called keparia, ceoarwria, from the resemblance of 
its fruit to képac, a horn; also cvxy aiyumria, or Egyp- 
tian fig (Theophr. Plant. i, 18). The carob-tree grows 
in the south of Europe and north of Africa, usually to a 
moderate size, but it sometimes becomes very large, 
with a trunk of great thickness, and affords an agreea- 
ble shade. It has been seen by travellers near Beth- 
lem (Rauwolf, Travels, p. 458; Schubert, iii, 115), and 
elsewhere (Robinson’s Researches, iii, 54). Prof, Hack- 
ett saw it growing around Jerusalem, and the fruit ex- 
posed for sale in the market at Smyrna; and he de- 
scribes its form and uses (Lllustra. of° Scripture, p. 129 
Bost. 1855). Wilde, being in the plain near Mount 
Carmel, observed several splendid specimens of the ca- 
rob-tree, On the 15th of March he noticed the fruit as 
having been perfected. The husks were scattered on 
the ground, where some cattle had been feeding on 
them, It is an evergreen, and puts forth a great many 


ranches, covered with large pinnated leaves. The 
“blossom is of a reddish or dark purple color, and is suc- 
ceeded by large, slender pods or capsules, curved like a 
horn or sickle, containing a sweetish pulp, and several 
‘small, shining seeds. These pods are sometimes eight 
or ten inches long, and an inch and a half broad; the 
‘color is dark brown, and the seeds which they contain 
are about the size of an ordinary dry pea, not perfectly 
round, flattened, hard and bitter, and of a dark red color, 
The quantity of pods borne by each tree is very consid- 
erable, being often as much as 800 or 900 pounds weight ; 
they are of a subastringent taste when unripe, but when 
come to maturity they secrete within the husks and 
around the seeds a sweetish-tasted pulp. When on the 
tree the pods have an unpleasant odor, but when dried 
‘upon hurdles they become eatable, and are valued by 
poor people, and during famine in the countries where 
the tree is grown, especially in Spain and Egypt, and 
by the Arabs. They are given as food to cattle in 
modern, as we read they were in ancient times, but at 
the best can only be considered very poor fare. (See 
Celsius, i, 227; Oedmann, vi, 137 sq.; Salmas. Hxercit. 
Plin, p. 45 sq.,; Hasselquist, Travels, p. 531; Arvieux, 
’ Voyage, p. 206 sq.; Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Ceratonia.) 

Huss, Joun (more properly Hus, the other mode of 
spelling his name being a mere usage which has estab- 
lished itself in the English language), was the illustrious 
Bohemian reformer before the Reformation, and the pre- 
eursor of the Church of the Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren. 

I. Sketch of his Life——He was born July 6, 1369, or, 
according to some authorities, 1373, at Husinec, a small 
market-town of Bohemia, on the Planitz. His parents 
were common people, but in good circumstances for their 
station in life. Very little is known of his early years. 
He entered the University of Prague, and took his first 
degree in 1393. The development of his mind was slow, 
but his behavior was distinguished by the strictest prob- 
ity and the most genuine godliness. In his intercourse 
with others he was modest and kind. A spirit of mel- 
ancholy gave a subdued tone to his bearing. He was a 
tall man, with a thin, pale, sad face. His public career 
began in. 1398, when he was appointed a professor in the 
university. In 1401 he became dean of its theological 
faculty, and in 1402 its rector. At the same time he 
was pastor of the Bethlehem Chapel at Prague, erected 
by John de Milheim (1391), in order to give the people 
an opportunity of hearing the Gospel in their native 
tongue, and in this position he exerted great influence. 
Multitudes flocked to his chapel, among them Queen So- 
phia, who also chose him for her confessor. His ser- 
mons were not oratorical, but lucid, fervent, and simple, 
displaying a thorough knowledge of the Bible, and leay- 
ing an indelible impression upon the minds of the peo- 
ple. It was from the pulpit of this church that he set 
forth the truth with such force as to make Rome tremble. 
The Reformation, which Huss may be said to have in- 
augurated, may be dated from the 28th of May, 1403, 
when the doctrines of John Wickliffe were publicly con- 
demned in a meeting of the faculties and doctors of the 
university, in spite of the efforts of Huss and his friends 
to prevent such a decision. The formation of two par- 
ties was the result; the one in favor of reform, the other 
opposed to it. At the head of the first stood Huss, who 
labored with zeal and boldness, uncovering the putrid 
sores of the Church, and particularly the gross immoral - 
ities, of the clergy. For a time Zybnek, the archbish- 
op of Prague, recognised the honesty of Huss’s inten- 
tions. But soon disagreements occurred between them ; 
and when thousands of students left the university be- 
cause of a new distribution of votes on academical occa- 
sions (1409), which Huss had been mainly instrumental 
in bringing about, the archbishop openly arrayed him- 
self on the side of his enemies. An opportunity soon of- 
fered for showing Zybnek’s ill will. The clergy of Prague 
laid before him formal accusations of heresy against 
Huss, which the latter met with counter accusations 


against Zybnek. Both appealed to the pope, In re- 
sponse, Alexander V conferred extraordinary powers on 
the archbishop to root out heresies from his diocese, 
Accordingly, the latter prohibited preaching in private 
chapels; caused more than 200 volumes of Wickliffe’s 
writings to be committed to the flames, amidst the 
chanting of the 7’¢ Dewm; and excommunicated Huss 
(July 18, 1410). In this emergency king Wenzel came 
to the rescue, commanding Zybnek to reimburse the 
owners for the loss of their books, and annulling the ban 
against Huss. Nor was the prohibition touching chap- 
els carried out. Meantime Alexander died, and was suc- 
ceeded by John XXIII, an atrocious wretch, formerly a 
pirate, and now the embodiment of vice, To him, Wen- 
zel, the queen, many nobles, and Huss himself appealed 
fur redress, But the new pope adhered to the policy of 
his predecessor, confirmed the, acts of Zybnek, and cited 
Huss before his tribunal in person. The king, however, 
sent two advocates to Bologna, where the papal court 
had its seat, to plead Huss’s: cause, and they were join- 
ed by three more delegated by Huss himself. But they 
effected only a transfer of the suit to other hands; while 
an attempt on the part of Zybnek, at Prague, to lay an 
interdict upon the city, caused an open rupture between 
him and the king, who coerced him by violent means. 
At last, in the summer of 1411, the archbishop yielded, 
and a pacification, including Huss, was brought about. 
But in September of the same year Zybnek died, anil 
was succeeded by Albicus, a weak and miserly old man, 
who received, in the following spring (1412), a papal 
bull commanding a crusade against Ladislaus, king of 
Naples, an adherent of the anti-pope, and offering ple- 
nary indulgence to all who would take part in it, or con- 
tribute money towards its prosecution. The publication 
of this bull put a sudden end to the peace which hai 
been patched up in the Church of Bohemia. Huss re- 
garded the bull as an infamous document, contrary to 
all the principles of the Holy Scriptures, and at once 
publicly took this stand. A number of his friends, on 
the contrary, maintained that the will of the pope must 
be obeyed under all circumstances; they accordingly 
broke with him, and went over, to the anti-reform party. 
Several of them afterwards became his most embittered 
foes; and one of them, Stephen de Palec, was the chief 
instigator of his subsequent condemnation at Constance. 
In nothing terrified by his adversaries, however, Huss 
continued to preach against the bull, and held a public 
disputation upon it in the aula of the university; on 
which occasion his friend and coadjutor, Jerome of 
Prague, delivered an address of such fervid eloquence 
that the students formed a fantastical procession the 
next day, bearing as many copics of the document as 
they could find to the outskirts of the city, where they 
were heaped up and burned. Huss took no part in these 
proceedings. King Wenzel now became alarmed. He 
had a reputation to support in Romish Christendom, and 
issued a decree making any further revilement of the 
pope or the papal bull punishable with death. In con- 
sequence, three young men were executed, who, on the 
following Sunday, publicly gave the lie to a priest while 
advocating the plenary indulgence offered by the pope. 
Huss buried them in the Bethlehem Chapel, with all 
the rites of the Church, and extolled them as martyrs. 
When John XXIII was informed of these events, he ex- 
communicated the Reformer a second time, ordered his 
arrest, commanded his chapel to be razed to the ground, 
and laid an interdict upon the whole city of Prague. 
Wenzel again interfered, saved Huss from arrest, and 
prevented the chapel from being destroyed: but, as the 
ban was every where published, and the interdict rigid- 
ly enforced, he advised Huss to leave the city fora time. 
Huss obeyed, and, after having affixed a protest to the 
walls of his chapel, appealing from the corrupt Romish 
tribunal to the only incorruptible and infallible Judge, 
Jesus Christ, he retired to the Castle of Kozi Hradek 
(December, 1412). There, and subsequently at the Castle 
of Krakowec, he remained until August, 1414, engaged 


HUSS 
in literary labors, which resulted in some of the most im- 
portant both of his Latin and Bohemian works, carrying 
on a voluminous correspondence, and preaching to the 
people of the neighboring villages. 

Meanwhile a general council of the Church had been 
called to meet at Constance on the Ist of November, 
1414, under the auspices of Sigismund, a brother of Wen- 
zel, and designated emperor. ‘This monarch inyited 
Huss to attend, that his cause might be examined and 
peace given to the Bohemian Church. He pledged him- 
self to grant him a safe-conduct, and to send him back 
unharmed, even in the event of his not submitting to 
the council. Modern Romish historians try to disprove 
the reality of such a promise. But it is incontroverti- 
ble. The instrument which Sigismund actually furnish- 
ed says: “ Ut ei transire, stare, morari, redire libere per- 
mittatis.” Huss joyfully obeyed the summons, for it 
was the great wish of his heart to defend his doctrines 
in the presence of the assembled representatives of Latin 
Christendom, and to unite with them in reforming the 
Church, for which purpose the Council had been special- 
ly convened. Leaving Prague on the 11th of October, 
with testimonials of orthodoxy from the papal inquisi- 
tor and the archbishop, and accompanied by an escort 
of nobles whom the king appointed to defend him, he 
traveled through Bohemia and Germany, held disputa- 
tions upon his doctrines in all the towns where he pass- 
ed a night, and arrived at Constance on the 3d of No- 
vember. The next three weeks he spent in strict seclu- 
sion. Sigismund had not yet come, and the pope had 
temporarily suspended the sentence of excommunication, 
besides giving him the most solemn pledges for his per- 
sonal safety. But Stephen de Palec and others among 
his Bohemian enemies began so persistently to incite the 
ecclesiastics against him, that he was arrested on the 28th 
of November, and on the 6th of December he was cast 
into the dungeon of the Dominican monastery. When 
Sigismund reached the city, Huss’s escort vainly at- 
tempted to secure his release, The emperor was per- 
suaded by the priests that it would be wrong to keep 
faith with a heretic. Huss not only remained a prisoner, 
but, after the lapse of three months, was conveyed to the 
Castle of Gottlieben, where a mere hole, so low that he 
could not stand upright in it, was assigned him as his 
cell, and where his feet were fastened to a block with 
heavy irons, and at night his right arm was chained to 
the wall. In this miserable plight he remained from 
the end of March to the beginning of June, in spite of the 
unceasing efforts of his friends, and the solemn protest 
of the whole Bohemian nation. 

Huss had three hearings before the council; the first 
on the 5th of June (1415), the second on the 7th, and 
the third on the 8th, For the most part they were 
stormy debates, or irregular philippics against him. He 
was not permitted to explain and defend his.doctrines. 
An immediate and explicit recantation was required of 
him, which he declined giving, unless conyicted of her- 
esy by the testimony of Christ and his apostles. After 
the last hearing several weeks elapsed, in which every 
conceivable effort was made to induce him to recant. 
But he remained firm, and calmly prepared for death, 
On Saturday, July 6, he was once more cited before the 
council, condemned as a heretic, degraded from the priest- 
hood, and delivered into the hands of the secular power 
for execution. The proper officers immediately convey- 
ed him to the outskirts of the city, where, at about ten 
o'clock in the morning, he was burned alive at the stake, 
while the council continued in session. He suffered with 
the heroism of the early martyrs. His ashes were cast 
into the Rhine, A simple monument, erected by the 
present generation of his countrymen, marks the spot. 
Erasmus pithily said: “Joannes Hus exustus, non con- 
victus.” The tradition of a peasant woman bringing a 
fagot to the pile, and moving him to exclaim “O sancta 
simplicitas!” is very doubtful; the other tradition of a 
prophecy with regard to Luther, under the image of a 
swan, uttered by Huss on his way to execution, lacks all | 
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historic basis. Jerome of Prague (q. v.), who had stood _ 
faithfully by the side of Huss, and, on the death of his. 
friend, himself led the followers of the lamented Huss, 
soon suffered the same fate. The disturbances which 
then followed we treat under Husstres. 

Il. Huss’s Literary Labors.—Besides the many letters 
which Huss wrote, and which clearly set forth his theo- 
logical views, he was the author of fifteen Bohemian, 
and a large number of Latin works. Of the former, 
among which his Postills and Treatise on Simony are 
particularly important, several have, unfortunately, nev- 
er been translated, and others remain in manuscript. Of 
the latter, his Zractatus de Keclesia deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned, together with the polemical treat- 
ises against Palec and Stanislaus, that form its supple- 
ments (Historia et Monumenta Jounnis Hus, i, 243-331, 
ed.of 1715). Other of his Latin works are of an exe- 
getical character. He also composed numerous hymns 
and didactic hexameters. Many of his hymns were 
adopted by the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, and 
some of them are still in use in the Moravian Church. 
Moreover, he carefully revised the old Bohemian version 
of the Bible, which had been translated as early as the 
13th century; and, quite recently, Palacky, the great Bo- 
hemian antiquary and historian, has discovered a cate- 
chism in that language, which he supposes to be from 
the pen of Huss, and which, no doubt, formed the basis 
for the catechism of the Brethren, published in 1522. 
As a writer of his mother language the merits of Huss 
cannot be ovcrestimated. He purified it; fixed etymo- 
logical and syntactical rules, and invented a new systcm 
of orthography, distinguished by its simplicity and pre- 
cision. It was brought into gencral use by the Bohe- 
mian and Moravian Brethren in the sixteenth century, 
since which time it has remained the acknowledged 
standard. Ulrich von Hutten was the first to publish 
the Latin works of Huss. The edition by O. Brunfels 
(Strasb. 1525, 4to, with woodcuts), is very scarce. A 
more complete edition appeared at Nuremberg in 1558, 
entitled Historia et Monumenta Joannis Huss atque Hie- 
ronymt Pragensis, in two fol. volumes, Still more com- 
plete is the edition of 1715, which came out at the same 
place with the same title. A small but very important 
volume of his sermons, translated from a copy of the Bo- 
hemian Postills, brought to Herrnhut by the Moravian 
refugees, appeared at Gorlitz in 1855. _ Its title reads as 
follows: Johannes Hus Predigten iiber die Sonn- und Fest- 
tags-Evangelien des Kirchenjuhrs. Aus der Bihmischen 
in die Deutsche Sprache iibersetzt von Dr. Johannes No- 
wotny. They are pre-eminently sermons for the times, 
and abound in polemics. His letters have been trans- 
lated into English (Edinb, 1859, 1 vol.) and other mod- 
ern languages. A collection of his writings in Bohemi- 
an was begun by Erben (Prague, 1864, etc.), 

III. Huss's Theological Views, and the Principles of his 
Reformation.—The views of Huss were moulded by the 
writings of two men in particular; the one Matthias of 
Janow, a Bohemian, the other Wickliffe, the English 
reformer. He was attracted by the latter, inasmuch as 
Wickliffe always traced the truth up to its source in the 
New Testament, and desired to renew Christianity in its 
apostolic sense, Hence he made him his guide in those 
principles which he had, first of all, learned from Janow, 
but which Wickliffe developed more fully and consistent- 
ly. Not having passed through the same conflict which 
brought Luther into the inner sanctuary of divine grace, 
through Christ, and justification by faith, he did not tum 
his attention so much to doctrine as to practice, and set 
forth the Saviour of the world rather from the stand- 
point of that perfect law whereof he is the author, than 
from that of his redeeming work. As a necessary con- 
sequence, he insisted more upon the reformation of the 
Church in regard to life than in regard to its unsound 
and corrupt dogmatical views. This was the weak 
point of his Reformation, bringing it to a premature end, 
and him to the stake. In order to success, an absolute 
reform of the dogmas of the Church was essential, Huss 


did not see this, because he had formed no plan of oper- 


ations antagonistical to Rome. He advanced, not in 
obedience to a systematic process inwardly developed, 
but under the influence of outward circumstances, While 
Christ was the centre of his own faith, and he held to 
Christ’s Word alone as the norm of the faith of all, he 
did not, on that account, reject Romish dogmas until he 
became conscious of a contradiction between them and 
the Scriptures. The more any theological question was 


- made prominent by the circumstances of the times, the 


more clearly he apprehended the truth in its evangel- 
ical import. Upon some points, however, as, for in- 
stance, the seven sacraments, and transubstantiation in 
the Lord’s Supper, he never changed the views which 
were his by education. No outward impulse was given 
him to investigate these points in a reformatory spirit. 
So also he allowed, with certain qualifications and great 
caution, prayers for the dead, although he did not deem 
them of any importance ; also confession to a priest and 
absolution, though none, he said, could forgive sins but 
God only; and he was, at first, satisfied with the holy 
communion in one kind. When this latter usage, how- 
ever, grew to be a subject of dispute between the na- 
tional and the Romish party in Bohemia, he emphatic- 
ally endorsed the position of Jacobellus of Mies, who 
was the great advocate of the cup. For an exposition 
of his views on the Church, as set forth in the work 
mentioned above, see Neander’s Kirchengeschichte, vi, 
395, ete., or Torrey’s T’ranslution, v, 299, as also Gillett’s 
Life and Times of Huss, i, 244, etc. In general, it may 
be said that it was not until his trial before the council 
that he recognised the necessity of breaking with the 
Church of Rome in order to effect a reformation. If he 
had been able, at that time, to escape from the hands of 
his enemies and return to Bohemia, he would have been 
the Luther £ the world, and Protestantism would have 
begun its enlightening course a century earlier. See 
RerormMation. While Huss failed to bring about a 
general reformation, his principles, developed and puri- 
fied, found an ecclesiastical form forty-two years later 
in the Church of the Brethren, and have, through that 
channel, come down to the present day as a power in 
Christendom. See MorAvrAns. 

IV. Literature.—For a study of the life of Huss, in 
addition to the histories of the Council of Constance, the 
most important works are: Lebensbeschreibung des M. 
Johannes Hus von Hussinecz, von Aug. Zitte, Weltpriest- 
er (Prague, 1790); an anonymous history, in German, 
“Of the manner in which the Holy Gospelatogether with 
John Huss, was condemned in the Council of Constance by 
the Pope and his faction,” written by an eye-witness, and 
published in 1548; Becker's Zi/¢ of Huss ; Keehler’s uss 
und seine Zeit ; Hist. of the Hussites, by Cochleius ; Hodg- 
son, Reformers, p. 123 sq.; Neander’s K irchengeschichte, 
vi; Gillett’s Life and Times of John Huss ; and especial- 
ly Palacky, F., Geschichte von Bohmen, iii, pt. i, ¢. ili-v ; 
Palacky, F., Documenta Mag. J. Hus vitam, doctrinam, 
causam in Conc. Constant. acta, etc., nune ex ipsis fonti- 
bus hausta (Prag. 1869); Bonnechose (Emile de), Les 
Réformations avant la Réforme (Paris, 1847, 2 vols. 
12mo0) ; Good Words, Jan. 6, 1866, p. 21 sq. ; Ranke, Hist, 
of the Popes, ii, 79 sq.; Zitte, Lebenbeschreib. d. Mag. J. 
Huss (Prag. 1789-95, 2 vols.) ; Wendt, Gesch. v. Huss und 
d. Hussiten (Magdeb. 1845); Helfert, Huss u. Hieronymus 
(Prag. 1853); Bohringer, D. Kirche ( hristi v.ihre Zeugen 
(ultramontane) (Ziir. 1858, vol. ii, pt. iv); Krummel, J. 


. Ifuss (Darmst. 1863); Hofler, Mag. J. Huss (Prague, 


1864); Contemp. Rev. April and July, 1869: Stud.u. Krit. 
1863, iv ; Meth. Quart. Rev. 1864, p.176.  (E. pe 8.) 
Hussey, Rosert, B.D., an eminent minister of the 
Church of England, was born at Sunderland, Kent, Oct. 
7,1801. He studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and grad- 
uated in 1825 with great credit. He discharged for a 
while the office of proctor, and was afterwards appoint- 
ed one of the public examiners in the classical school. 
In 1837 he took the degree of B.D. In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed regius professor of ecclesiastical history, which 
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| position he held until his death, December 2, 1858. Hus- — 


sey possessed an immense fund of information, to which ~ 
his numerous works on all kinds of subjects bear full tes- 

timony. ‘The principal of these are: Sermons, mostly 

academical, with a preface containing a refutation of the 

theory founded upon the Syriac fragment of the epistles 

of St. Ignatius (Oxf. 1849, 8vo0) :—The Papal Supremacy, 
its Rise and Progress, traced in three Lectures (Lond. 1851, 
8yo). This little work demonstrates that “the papal 

system grew up and increased by means of usurpation 

and frequent acts of oppression, favored by the weakness 

of other parts of the Church, and the vices of ages.” He 

had previously prepared for the University Press an edi- 

tion of /omer'’s Odyssey (Oxf. 1827) :—also the Latin 

text of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, with 

short notes (Oxf. 1846) :—and the Greek text of Soc- 

rates’s Keclesiustical History (1844). In 1853 he edited 

again for the University Press another edition of Soc- 

rates, and this time not a mere text-book for his lec- 

tures, but an elaborate edition, with a Latin version, 

notes, and index, forming three volumes 8vo. In 1854 

he published a sermon, by request, on University Pros- 

pects and University Duties, and in 1856 an ordination 

sermon on The Atonement. An edition of Sozomen was 

suspended by his death. 

Hussites, a general name for the followers of Jonn 
Huss (q.v.). The Council of Constance, in its dealings 
with Huss, seems to have forgotten that the adherents 
to his cause were not the handful of men who had gath- 
ered around their friend and teacher in his last hours, 
but were scattered throughout Bohemia and Moravia. 
No sooner had the news of the execution of Huss reach- 
ed them than disturbances became the order of the day. 
Everywhere in the two kingdoms named the life of the 
priests was in danger, The archbishop of Albicus (q. v.) 
himself was obliged to flee for his life. King Wences- 
laus, of Bohemia, was indignant at the action of the 
council, and the queen hesitated not to espouse openly 
the cause of the Hussites. September 3, 1415, the Diet — 
of Bohemia addressed a manifesto to the council, full of 
reproaches and threats; and September 5 it voted that 
every landowner should be free to have the doctrines 
of Huss preached on his estate. Fearful of the danger 
threatened, the priesthood, and, indeed, all strict adher- 
ents of the Romish Church, formed (October 1) a league 
(Herrenbund), vowing obedience to the council and fidel - 
ity to the Romish Church. Encouraged by these asso- 
ciations, deemed strong enough not only to oppose suc- 
cessfully any further attacks on Romanists, but even 
any further inroads of the heretics among the people, 
the council assumed a more authoritative position. Not 
satisfied with the mischief it had already done, it now 
threatened all adherents of Huss with ecclesiastical pun- 
ishments. Jerome of Prague (q. v.), the friend and dis- 
ciple of Huss, was the first to suffer. He was summon- 
ed before the council, summarily tried and condemned, 
and, like his master, burned at the stake (May 30, 1416). 
The 452 signers of a protest against the execution of 
Huss were the next summoned before the bar of the 
council to answer for their heretical conduct. Indeed, 
had not the emperor Sigismund interfered, the king and 
queen of the Bohemians would have been added to this 
number, But the execution of Jerome, following that 
of Huss, was too great an outrage in the eyes of the Bo- 
hemians not to destroy the last vestige of respect for the 
body by whose order these atrocious deeds were commit- 
ted. ‘The threats of the council became to them a mere 
brutum fulmen. They treated them with contempt. 

Meanwhile, the adherents of Huss had divided into 
two parties, the moderate and the extreme. The mod- 
erate party, led by the University of Prague, took the 
name of Caliztines (q. v.), who derived their name from 
the chalice (calix), holding that communion in both 
kinds was éssential to the sacrament; the extreme party 


| were called the Taborites, from the mountain Tabor 


(now Austin), which was originally their headquarters. 
Here, where Huss himself had formerly preeched, they 
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assembled in the open air, sometimes to the number of 
over 40,000, and partook of communion under both kinds 
on tables erected for the occasion. The Calixtines pre- 
‘served the belief in purgatory, praying for the dead, 
images of the saints, holy water, ete. 5 but in March, 
1417, they declared openly for the right of all to receive 
communion in both kinds. In consequence of this dec- 
laration, all the privileges of the university were sus- 
pended by the council, and the forcible abolition of the 
heresy demanded by pope Martin V. In the early part 
of 1419, king Wenceslaus, unwilling to lose the favor of 
either party, and fearing the wrath of Rome, decreed 
the restoration of Roman Catholic priests to their for- 
mer offices. But no sooner had the Romanists learned 
of the enactments in their favor than they attacked the 
Hussites, and began all manner of persecutions against 
them. February 22, 1418, Martin V issued a bull against 
the followers of Wickliffe and Huss. All who should be 
found “to think or teach otherwise than as the holy 
Roman Catholic Church thinks or teaches;” all who 
held the doctrines, or defended the characters of Huss or 
Wickliffe, were to be delivered over to the secular arm 
for punishment as heretics. The document is a model 
from which bigoted intolerance and persecution might 
copy and exhausts the odium of language in describing 
the character of the objects of its vengeance. They are 
“schismatic, seditious, impelled by Luciferian pride and 
wolfish rage, duped by devilish tricks, tied together by 
the tail, however scattered over the world, and thus 
leagued in favor of Wickliffe, Huss, and Jerome, These 
pestilent persons had obstinately sown their perverse 
dogmas, while at first the prelates and ecclesiastical au- 
thority had shown themselves to be only dumb dogs, 
unwilling to bark, or to restrain, according to the canons, 
these deceitful and pestiferous heresiarchs.” These in- 
tolerant measures added strength to the party whom it 
was their object to extirpate. The Bohemians, threat- 
ened at home by a feeble and vacillating king, and abroad 
‘by the official emissaries of the papal pontiff, felt them- 
selves obliged to gather in numbers for self-defence, and 
chose Nicholas of Hussineez (q. v.) and John Zisca (q. 
vy.) as their leaders. They also prepared an answer to 
the bull, and circulated it far and wide. It was entitled 
“4 faithful and Christian Exhortation of the Bohemians 
to Kings and Princes, to stir them up to the zeal of the 
Gospel,” and was signed by four of their leading cap- 
tains. “It is honorable at once to their courage, their 
prudence, their Christian intelligence, and their regard 
for the supreme authority of the Word of God.” 
first aim was to secure, if possible, the capital of the king- 
dom. July 30, Zisca entered the old city, or that part 
of the city in which resided the reformers, and pre- 
pared for an assault on the new city, joined by the in- 
habitants ofthe old. His aim, however, for the present, 
was only to intimidate the papal party. After Zisca 
had gained the city, some of his men sought entrance in 
churches to observe their religious rites. They were 
denied admission to some of them, and the consequence 
was a forcible entrance, and the summary execution of 
the fanatic priests. With the council of the city also 
they experienced trouble. While a number of the 
Hussites were in a procession from one of the churches, 
their minister, bearing the chalice, was struck by a 
stone which had been thrown from one of the windows 
of the state-house, The Hussites became enraged. 
Under the command of Zisca himself, the state-house 
was stormed, Seven of the councillors, who had been 
unable to make their escape, were thrown from the 
upper windows and impaled on the pikes of the soldiers 
below. The king, when the news. reached him, be- 
came so excited that he died of a fit of apoplexy. Gen- 
eral anarchy now ensued. The Hussites, undisputed 
masters of Prague, restored the forms of civil govern- 
ment by the appointment of four magistrates to hold of- 
fice until the next general election, and then withdrew, 
under Zisca, to Pilsen. The queen Sophia sought not 
only to secure the aid of the emperor Sigismund against 
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these armed heretics, but even endeavored to influence, 
the citizens of Prague to admit Sigismund as the suc- 
cessor of Wenceslaus, The people appealed to Zisca for 
aid against the probable invasion of the city by Sigis- 
mund. November 4, 1419, Zisca re-entered. the city. 
The emperor, involved in a war with the Turks, neglect- 
ed at first to attend to Bohemia. Finally, in 1420, he 
besieged Prague, but was driven from his positions. 
Widely differing in their political and religious senti- 
ments, the Hussites became daily more divided. Some 
favored the Calixtines, others the Taborites, and between 
these two parties strong jealousies were constantly spring- 
ing up. In the old town of Prague the Calixtines pre- 
vailed, in the new the Taborites held sway, and, finding 
it thus difficult to satisfy and please all parties, and even 
fearing a union of the Calixtines with the Royalists, Zis~ 
ca finally withdrew to the country. During the. siege 
the Praguers had presented to the emperor, as condi~ 
tions of submission and adherence to. him as subjects, 
four articles (Articles of Prague). These were stipula- 
tions for, 1, the free and untrammeled preaching of the 
Word of God, throughout the kingdom of Bavaria, by 
evangelical preachers; 2, the free use of communion in 
both kinds by all true Christians who had not committed 
mortal sin; 3, the keeping of all priests and monks out 
of any temporal power, and obliging them to live accord- 
ing to the example of Christ and the apostles; 4, the 
punishment of all mortal sins, and of all disorders con- 
trary to the law of God committed by the priests, The 
Taborites, however, presented no less than twelve arti- 
cles, namely, the suppression of all unnecessary church- 
es, altars, images, etc.; the application of capital punish- 
ment for other sins, such as drinking in taverns, luxury 
in clothes or in the style of living, ete... But the con- 
tinued persecutions of the Hussites, and the unqualified 
approval of them by Sigismund, ever united the two par- 
ties for common defence. March 1, 1420, Martin V in- 
vited a regular crusade against them, incited thereto ina 
great measure, no doubt, by Sigismund, who felt himself 
too weak to gain the kingdom with his army. The Huss- 
ites were now to be dealt with as “rebels against the Ro- 
man Church, and as heretics ;” and the emperor exerted 
himself for the publication of this bull throughout his 
dominions. Even more than the previous documents of 
like character, it shows the blind zeal and persecuting 
bigotry of Rome. A Christian, not a heathen people, 
were now, however, to be the objects of its vengeance 


| —“‘a people whose great heresy was that they made 
Their | 


the Word of God their supreme authority, and con- 
tended for the institutions of the Gospel in their prim- 
itive simplicity and integrity.” To animate his fol- 
lowers with greater fervor in the exccution of the bull, 
the pope, “by the merey of Almighty God, and the 
authority of the holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, as 
well as by the power of binding and loosing bestowed by 
God upon himself, granted to those who should enter 
upon the crusade, or to such even as should die upon 
the road, plenary pardon of their sins, . . . and eternal 
salvation ;” and to such as could not go in person, but 
contributed to it in any wise, full remission of their sins. 
Thus “all Christendom, with its generals and armies, 
was summoned to crush out the heresies of men whom 
the council chose to burn rather than refute.” “But the 
result disappointed all human expectations. The forces 
of the empire dashed and shattered themselves against 
the invincible resolution and desperate courage of a band 
of men sustained by religious enthusiasm, and conducted 
by able generals.” 

_ Measures for defence were at once taken by the Huss- 
ites. The citizens of Prague, who had frequently been 
divided, now united against the common foe. Calixtine 
and Taborite were ready to join hands ina league of mu- 
tualdefence. Never was there a more si gnal defeat than 
the imperial forces now sustained, although their army 
was 140,000 to 150,000 strong. Prague was the first 
city freed from the beleaguering enemy; but the great 
battle which decided the fate of the Tmperialists was 
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fought at Galgenberg or Witkow, known thereafter as 
the Ziscaberg (Hill of Zisca). Yet the opposition of the | 
Taborites to all hierarchical pomp, and the threatened 
ruin of some of the most splendid structures of Prague, 
inclined the Calixtines, as soon as the danger had pass- 
ed, to accept the terms of peace which Sigismund seem- 
ed very anxious to grant, provided, however, they could 
induce the emperor at the same time to remove the 
stigma of heresy which rested on the four “Articles of 
Prague.” ‘This they failed to accomplish, and peace 
was further delayed. A second and third attempt of 
Sigismund at pacification met with no better success, 
An effort was now made to compromise the differences 
between the Calixtines and Taborites. But the great- 
est obstacle to this was found to be their political rather 
than religious views. The question who should wear 
the crown of Bohemia was a matter of no little impor- 
tance, and each party seemed anxious to secure it for 
one of their number. A convention of the states was 
held at Czaslau, July, 1421, to determine the matter. A 
regency was appointed of twenty members, taken from 
the different orders of the nation, Zisca appeared in it 
in the first rank of the nobles. It was resolved, with 
remarkable unanimity, that the four Articles of Prague 
should be universally received. Sigismund was de- 
clared incapable of reigning over Bohemia, and the 
crown was offered to the king of Poland. He refused, 
however, to accept it. Withold, grand duke of Lithua- 
nia, was next chosen; he also declined, but recommend- 
ed Sigismund Corybut, his brother, to the Bohemian 
barons, and accompanied him to Prague, where they 
both, by partaking of the communion of the cup, sealed 
their adherence to the faith of the Calixtines, who held 
now the supremacy at Prague, and who had revived 
their old hostility against the Taborites. The nation 
divided into two “fierce parties, embittered by preju- 
dice and mutual aggressions,” so that the opposition 
to Corybut became irreconcilable, even although Zisca 
himself espoused his cause, as the Taborites were un- 
willing to follow their leader blindly. A diet held at 
Prague in November, 1421, to determine the question, 
brought it no nearer to its solution, while it effected the 
estrangement of Zisca from the Calixtines, who now re- 
garded him and his followers as their enemies. An 
army was gathered against them; but, as often before, 
the Taborites were victorious, and the Calixtines se- 
verely beaten. Another attempt proved even less fa- 
vorable to them, and, thus driven to desperation, Zisca 
now attempted to crush the Calixtines, who were vir- 
tually leagued with the Imperialists. After various vic- 
tories over his enemies, Zisca appeared before Prague 
September 11, 1423, and invested the city, suffering no 
one to issue forth from its gates. When everything was 
ready to storm the city, a deputation of the Calixtines 
appeared before him and offered terms of submission, 
which he readily accepted. Zisca entered Prague with 
great honors, and was intrusted with the exercise of 
paramount authority. The emperor's hopes of being 
king of Bohemia had of late been based upon the divis- 
ions of the nation, and, baffled by this new agreement 
between the Hussites, he now sought to win them over 
by liberal concessions. He offered to Zisca the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and asked for himself only the 
wearing of the crown. 
“ But, at this culminating point of Zisca’s fortunes, 
death overtook him (October 11, 1424). He lived to 
foil the purposes of Sigismund, and died at the moment 
when his death was, in some respects, another defeat to 
his hopes.” Zisca’s death left the Taborites without 
any real leader. Their success they chiefly owed to 
him, and some of them, to indicate their deep sense of 
the loss they had suffered, took the name of Orphanites 
(q.v-). Others were absorbed by the Horebites (q. v.), 
while still others retained their old name, and chose St. 
Procopius “the Great” (q. y.) as their leader. The Or- 
phanites, however, had relapsed to a belief in transub- 
stantiation: they observed the-fasts, honored the saints, 
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and their priests performed worship in robes, all which’ 
the strict Taborites continued to reject. Among the 
Orphanite leaders, Procopius “the Lesser” was the most 
eminent, Vainly did the pope, assisted by the emperor, 
preach another crusade against the Hussites, who sal- 
lied out from Bohemia in troops to make invasions into 
neighboring countries, and, considering always Bohemia 
as their home, and other places as the land of the Phil- 
istines, treated the latter accordingly. Bands of robbers 
of all nations soon joined them, Frederick “the Valiant” 
made war against them, and entered Bohemia in 1425,. 
and again in 1426, with 20,000 men, but was repulsed, 
on the second occasion suffering a terrible defeat at the 
battle of Ausch, June 15, A panic now seized all Ger- 
many, which was increased by the storming of Miess 
and Tachow by the Hussites in 1427,. Another crusade, 
instigated against them by the emperor Sigismund in 
the same year, met with no better success than before. 
At the opening of 1428, a Convention was called at 
Beraun to bring about, if possible, a general pacification 
of the nation, But so varying were the views of the 
different sects, especially the doctrines of free-will, justi- 
fication, and predestination, that the Convention was 
broken up without accomplishing anything, In 1429, 
the Orphanites, assisted by a portion of the Taborites, 
made a great invasion into Saxony and Silesia. They 
took Dresden, marched along the Elbe to Magdeburg, 
then turned into the province of Brandenburg, and final- 
ly returned to Bohemia by way of Silesia, distributing 
themselves into different bands in various places, and 
adopting names according to their fancy. Some were 
known as Collectors, some as “Small Caps” (Petit Cha- 
peaus, says L’Enfant), some as Little Cousins, others as 
Wolf-bands. In the spring of 1480 they were ready 
to undertake another invasion. With 20,000 cavalry, 
30,000 infantry, and 3000 chariots, and with Procopius 
and other able generals at their head, they repeated the 
invasion of the countries that had been visited the pre- 
vious year. Dividing into several bands, they desolated 
or reduced to ashes more than a hundred towns and vil- 
lages, beat a Saxon army at Grimma, then went to 
Franconia, and returned home through Lower Bavaria. 
Meanwhile the pope had been busy with his bigots ery- 
ing a new crusade against the Hussites. November 1, 
1429, a diet had been summoned to meet at Vienna, but 
the delay of Sigismund in reaching the place had caused 
its transfer to Presburg. Here the deliberations were 
protracted for eight. months, and at length nearly all 
the prelates and princes of the empire were brought to- 
gether, either in person or by ambassadors. “It was 
finally resolved to make still another invasion of Bohe- 
mia. The papal legate came provided for the emergen- 
cy. He had brought with him a bull of Martin V, or- 
daining a crusade, which was now opportunely to be 
published. Indulgences were profusely promised to 
those who should engage in the enterprise, or contrib- 
ute to its promotion. ‘Those who should fast and pray 
for its success should have a remission of penance for 
sixty days. From other vows interfering with enlist- 
ments in the holy war, a dispensation should be freely 
bestowed.” Great efforts were made to insure the suc- 
cessful issue of this, the sixth invasion of Bohemia by 
the Imperialists (or the third papal crusade urged by 
MartinV). June 24,1431, was the time appointed for it. 
But, before it was undertaken, the emperor, to test the 
spirit of the Bohemians, made again propositions for the 
crown. The Orphanites were the only Hussites that 
opposed him. The Calixtines and Taborites returned 
a deputation of four to confer with Sigismund. But, 
even before this deputation had returned to Prague, the 
Hussites became distrustful, and the most cautious and 
moderate among them felt satisfied that the emperor 
only intended to mislead them into a state of security, 
and then surprise and conquer them. “The old leagues 
and confederations were revived. Old feuds were for- 
gotten, . The barons of Bohemia and Moravia, the Ca- 
lixtines of Prague, and the indomitable Taborites and 
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Orphanites, again united to repelthe invader. Ina few 
weeks 50,000 infantry, 7000 cavalry, and 3600 chariots 
were gathered.” ‘The crusading force also had been col- 
lecting, and now numbered 80,000 (some say 130,000) 
men, under the command of the elector of Brandenburg. 
This army, immense as it was, and powerful and in- 
vincible as it seemed, was, like its predecessors, com- 
pletely routed at Tausch, August 14, 1431, and the hopes 
of the Imperialists of subjecting the Bohemians by force 
of arms effectually crushed. Sigismund now most ear- 
nestly endeavored to make peace, and intrusted the ne- 
gotiations to the Council of Basle (which met Decem- 
ber, 1431). ‘he Bohemians were invited, promised a 
safe-conduct, and freedom to remain at Basle, to act, de- 
cide, treat, and enter into arrangements with the coun- 
cil; also “perfect liberty to celebrate in their houses 
their peculiar forms of worship; that in public and in 
private they should be allowed from Scripture and the 
holy doctors to advance proof of their four Articles, 
against which no preaching of the Catholics should be 
allowed while they remained within the city.” But 
even with these proffered favorable conditions the Bo- 
hemians at first kept aloof, mistrusting the sincerity of 
the offers made them; yet in 1432 they consented to 
send envoys to the council. It was in the beginning 
of the next year (January 4, 1433) that the Bohemian 
deputation, numbering 300, was chosen from the most 
noble in the land, and with Procopius “the Great,” the 
colleague of Zisca, the hero of many battles, the leader 
of many inyasions, at its head, On the 16th of January 
the Bohemian deputation appeared before the council, 
and presented the four Articles of Prague as the basis 
of negotiations. After discussing them for fifty days, 
the parties had been brought no nearer together, and 
the Bohemians, growing impatient, prepared for their 
return to Prague. Towards the close of the same year, 
however, the council sent envoys to Prague, and finally 
the Treaty of Prague was concluded, November 30, 1433, 
known in history as the Compactata, stipulating first 
for the restoration of peace and the abolition of ecclesi- 
astical censorship, then for the admission of the four 
Articles of Prague, modified as follows: 1, the eucharist 
to be administered equally under one or both kinds; 2, 
that preaching should be free, but only permitted to reg- 
ularly ordained ministers; 3, that priests should have 
no possessions, but should be permitted to administer 
upon them; 4, that sin should be punished, but only by 
the regularly constituted authorities. The Taborites dis- 
approved the proceedings; a diet, held at Prague in 1434, 
in which the Calixtines acknowledged the authority of 
the pope, brought the difficulty to a crisis, and the Ca- 
lixtines, jomed by the Roman Catholics, defeated the 
Taborites near Bohmischbrod, May 30, 1434. The two 
Procopiuses were killed. ‘The Taborites were now driven 
to their strongholds, which they were obliged to surren- 
der one by one. In another diet, held at Prague in 
1435, all Bohemians acknowledged Sigismund for their 
king, he granting them, on his part, very advantageous 
conditions for their country and sect. The Romish 
Church, in accepting the four Articles, having conceded 
to them the use of the cup in the eucharist, and many 
other privileges, they were finally absolved from ecclesi- 
astical interdict, and the emperor came to Prague Au- 
gust 23, 14386. The Taborites submitted gradually, and 
the thus united Hussites took the name of Utraquésts 
(q. Vi) 

Sigismund, however, did not keep the promises he 
had made on ascending the throne of Bohemia, but 
rather used every means to restore the Roman Catholic 
faith in that country. The chief of the Hussites, John 
Rokyzan, whom the emperor himself had at first con- 
firmed in the office of archbishop, came to be in danger 
of his life. This created new disturbances, which con- 
tinued until the death of Sigismund in 1437. The Ro- 
man Catholic party now elected Albrecht of Austria 
king, but the Hussites chose Casimir of Poland. The 
former finally preyailed; but at his death, in October, 
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1439, during the minority of his son Ladislaus, two gov- 
ernors were appointed (in 1441), the one a Roman Cath- _ 
olic, the other a Hussite, to govern the kingdom. In 
1444, George de Podiebrad was the Hussite governor 
chosen, and in 1450 he assumed the sole control, This 
change created no disorder, as the Roman Catholics, 
who were busily engaged undermining the Hussite doc- 
trine and gaining over its adherents, were anxious to 
avoid an open conflict with them. At the death of 
Ladislaus in 1457, George himself was elected king, In 
order to conciliate the pope, he caused himself to be 
crowned by Roman Catholic bishops, and swore obedi- 
ence to the Church and to the pope. During his reign 
the Calixtines enjoyed full religious liberty; and when 
Pope Pius II declared the treaty abolished in 1462, 
George sent the papal legates to prison without further - 
forms, For this he was put under the ban, and finally 
deposed by the pope in 1463, 

“Meanwhile the warlike Taborites had disappeared 
from the scene. They no longer formed a national 
party. But the feeble remnants of that multitude which 
had once followed the standards of Zisca and Procopius 
still clung to their cherished faith, and, with the Word 
of God as their only supreme authority, the United 
Brethren (q. v.) appear as their lineal representatives. 
How, from such an origin, should haye sprung a people 
whose peaceful virtues and missionary zeal have been 
acknowledged by the world, is a problem only to be 
solved by admitting that, in the faith of the old Tabor- 
ites, however they may have been guilty of fanatical 
excesses, there was to be found that fundamental prin- 
ciple of reverence for the authority of Scripture alone 
which they bequeathed as a cherished legacy to those 
who could apply and act upon it in more favorable cir- 
cumstances and in more peaceful times.” The success- 
or of George, Ladislaus of Poland, who came to the 
government in 1471, held fast to the conditions of the 


| treaty, though himself a Roman Catholic. In 1485 he 


concluded the peace of Kuttenberg, according to which 
the Utraquists and Subunists (Roman Catholics who 
communed but in one kind) were promised equal toler- 
ation; and in 1497 he gave the Utraquists the right to 
appoint an administrator of the archbishopric of Prague 
as their ecclesiastical chief. When the Reformation 
began in Germany, it was gladly hailed by both the 
Calixtines and the Bohemian Brethren, and in 1524 
they decided to continue, under the guidance of Luther, 
the reform begun by Huss, A large part of thom now 
divided themselves into Lutherans and Calvinists, and 
in 1575 both these united with the Bohemian Brethren 
in a joint confession, and became a strictly Protestant 
denomination. They were permitted to enjoy relig- 
ious liberty until 1612, when they were subjected to 
many restrictions by the emperor Matthias, and to still 
more by the emperor Rudolph in 1617. This was the 
first cause of the Thirty-years’ War, and it was only 
under Joseph II that the Calixtines recovered their re- 
ligious liberty. See Cochliius, Hist. Hussitarum (May- 
ence, 1549, fol.) ; Theobald, Hussitenkrieg (Wittenberg, 
1609; Nuremb. 1623; Bresl. 1750, 3 vols.) ; Geschichte d. 
Hussiten (Lpz. 1784); Schubert, Geschichte d. Hussiten- 
kriegs (Neustadt, 1825); Pierer, Universal Lexikon, viii, 
636; Képpen, Der alt. Huss. Briiderkirche (Lipz. 1845) ; 
The Reformation and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia 
(London, 1849, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Palacky, Geschichte v. Boh- 
men (1845, 3 vols.), vol. iii; Beziehungen u.Verhdltniss d. 
Waldenser z,d. ehemaligen Sekten in Bihmen (Prag. 1869); 
Vorldufer d. Hussitenthums in Béhmen (new edit. 1869) ; 
Jean Gochlée and Theobaldus, Hist. de la Guerre des 
Hussites ; Neander, Church Hist. v, 172; Gindely, Gesch. 
d. Bohmischen Briider (Prague, 1857, 2 vols. 8vo); and 
especially Gillett, Life and Times of John Huss (Boston, 
1863, 2 vols, 8vo), from which extracts have frequently 
been made in this article. Roman Catholic—Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lexikon, iii, 848 sq.; Gesch. Kaiser Sigmunds 
(Hamb. 1838-45, 4 vols. 8vo), See Huss. (J. H.W.) 
Hutcheson, Francis, called by Mackintosh the 


a a 


son of a Presbyterian minister in Ireland, and was born 
Aug. 8, 1694, He entered the University of Glasgow 
in 1710, and afterwards became minister of a Presbyte- 
rian church in the north of Ireland; but, preferring the 
study of philosophy to theology, he was induced to open 
a private academy at Dublin. The publication of some 
of his works soon procured him the friendship of many 
distinguished persons, and in 1729 he was called as pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy to the University of Glas- 
gow. He died in 1747. His principal works are, Phi- 
losophie moralis institutio compendiaria, ethices et Juris- 
prudentie naturalis elementa continens (Glasgow, 1742, 
12mo) :—A short Introduction to Moral Philosophy, con- 
taining the Elements of Ethics and the Law of Nature, 
translated (Glasgow, 1747, sm. 8vo) :—An Essay on the 
Nature and Conduct of Passions and A ffections (30 ed. 
Glasg. 1769, sm. 8vo) :—Synopsis metaphysice, Ontologi- 
am et Pneum«atologiam complectens (editio sexta, Glasg. 
1774, small 8vo) :—An Inguiry into the Original of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, in two treatises (5th edit. 
corrected, London, 1753, 8vo) :—Letters between the late 
Mr, Gilbert Burnet and Mr, Hutcheson concerning the 
true Foundation of Virtue or Moral Goodness, etc. (Lon- 
don, 1735, 8vo). After his death, his System of Moral 
Philosophy was published by his son, Francis Hutche- 
son, M.D., with a sketch of his life and writings by Dr. 
William Leechman (Glasg. 1755, 2 vols. 4to). “In his 
metaphysical system Hutcheson rejected the theory of 
innate ideas and principles, but insisted upon the admis- 
sion of certain universal propositions, or, as he terms 
them, metaphysical axioms, which are self-evident and 
immutable. These axioms are primary and original, 
and do not derive their authority from any simpler and 
antecedent principle. + Consequently, it is idle to seek a 
criterion of truth, for this is none other than reason it- 
self, or, in the words of Hutcheson, ‘menti congenita 
intelligendi vis.’ Of his ontological axioms two are im- 
portant: Everything exists really; and no quality, af- 
fection, or action is real, except in so far as it exists in 
some object or thing. From the latter proposition, it 
follows that all abstract affirmative propositions are hy- 
pothetical, that is, they invariably suppose the exist- 
ence of some object without which they cannot be true. 
Truth is divided into logical, moral, and metaphysical. 
Logical truth is the agreement of a proposition with the 
object it relates to; moral truth is the harmony of the 
outward act with the inward sentiments; lastly, meta- 
physical truth is that nature of a thing wherein it is 
known to God as that which actually it is, or it is its abso- 
lute reality. Perfect truth is in the infinite alone. The 
truth of finite things is imperfect, inasmuch as they are 
limited. It is, however, from the finite that the mind 
rises to the idea of absolute truth, and so forms to itself 
a belief that an absolute and perfect nature exists, which, 
in regard to duration and space, is infinite and eternal. 
The soul, as the thinking essence, is spiritual and incor- 
poreal. Of its nature we have, it is true, but little 
knowledge; nevertheless, its specific difference from 
body is at once attested by the consciousness. It is 
simple and active; body is composite and passive. From 
the spiritual nature of the soul, however, Hutcheson 
does not derive its immortality, but makes this to rest 
upon the goodness and wisdom of God.” In moral phi- 
losophy he was the first to use the term “moral sense” 
to denote “the faculty which perceives the morality of 
actions,” and he held it to be an essential part of human 
nature. ‘He allows the appellation of good to those 
actions alone which are disinterested and flow from the 
principle of benevolence. The last has no reference to 
expediency nor personal advantages, nor even to the 
more refined enjoyments of moral sympathy, the obli- 
gations of reason and truth, or of the divine will. It is 
a distinct and peculiar principle, a moral sentiment or 
instinct of great dignity and authority, and its end is to 
regulate the passions, and to decide, in favor of virtue, 
the conflict between the interested and disinterested 
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affections. On this foundation Hutcheson erected all 
the superstructure of the moral duties.” See Lnglish 
Cyclopedia ; Mackintosh, History of Ethical Philoso- 
phy, p. 126; Tennemann, Manual History of Philoso- 
phy, § 350; Stud. u. Krit. 1866, p. 406; Morell, History 
of Mod. Phil. p. 179 sq.; M‘Cosh, /ntuitions of the Mind, 
Pp, 92, 248, 411 sq.; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 926. 

Hutcheson, George, an English Biblical schol- 
ar, of whose early life but little is known, flourished 
about the middle of the 17th century. He was a min- 
ister first at Colomonell, and later at Edinburgh, but 
was ejected for nonconformity about 1660. In 1669 he 
preached at Irvine, though he continued steadfastly to 
oppose the use of the Episcopal liturgy. He died in ~ 
1678. He wrote, Exposition of the twelve Minor Proph- 
ets (Lond. 1655, sm. 8vo) :—Laposit. of John (1657, fol.) : 
—Exposition of Job (1669, fol.) :—Forty-five Sermons on 
the 130th Psalm (Edinb. 1691, 8vo).— Kitto, Bibl. Cy- 
wy ii, 345; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 927. (J. Hi. 

Hutchinson, Anne, an American religious en- 
thusiast, and founder of a party of Antinomians (q. v.) 
in the New England colony, emigrated from Lincoln- 
shire, England, to Boston in 1636. She claimed to be a 
medium of divine reyelation, and, being “a woman of 
admirable understanding, and profitable and sober car- 
riage, she won a powerful party in the country, and her 
enemies could never speak of her without acknowledg- 
ing her eloquence and ability.” She held that the Holy 
Spirit dwells in every believer, and that the revelation 
of the Spirit is superior to the ministry of the word. As 
her doctrines affected not only the religious, but also the 
political professions of the people, great controversies en- 
sued; a synod was finally called, in which her teachings 
were condemned, and she and her associate leaders were 
banished from the colony. Anne and her friends now 
obtained from the chief of the Narragansetts permission 
to reside in Rhode Island. Here “they set up a commu- 
nity on the highly commendable principle that no one 
was to be ‘accounted a delinquent for doctrine.’” After 
the decease of her husband (who shared her opinions), 
she removed to a Dutch settlement in the colony of New 
York. In 1643, she and her whole family of fifteen per- 
sons were taken prisoners by the Indians, and all but one 
daughter barbarously murdered. See Bancroft, Hist. of 
the United States, i, 388 sq.; Chambers, Cyclop. vy, 472; 
American Presb. Rev. 1860, p. 225. (J. H. W.) 

Hutchinson, John, 1, a Puritan colonel in the 
Parliamentary army during the time of the English 
Civil War, was born at Nottingham in 1617. He was 
a nonconformist (Baptist), and, being of a religious turn 
of mind, much of his time was given to the study of the- 
ology. At the outbreak of the Civil War he sided with 
the Parliament, and was appointed goyernor of Notting- 
ham Castle. At the trial of the king (Charles I) he 
concurred in the sentence pronounced on him, having 
first ‘addressed himself to God by prayer.” Cromwell’s 
conduct after this unfortunate affair Hutchinson disap- 
proved; and while various sentiments are entertained 
on his political conduct, “none question his integrity or 
piety.” Atthe Restoration he suffered the general fate 
of the Republicans, and died in prison, Sept. 11, 1664. 
See Neale, Hist. of’ the Puritans (Harper's edit.), ti, 378 
sq.; Appleton’s Am. Cyclop. ix, 396. 

Hutchinson, John, 2, inventor of a theory of her- 
meneuties which gave rise to much discussion in the 
17th century, and still has a few adherents, was born in 
1674, at. Spennithorne, in Yorkshire, After private eau- 
cation, he became, at the age of 19, steward to Mr. Bath- 
urst, and afterwards to the duke of Somerset, who be- 
stowed upon him many marks of confidence, and finally 
procured for Hutchinson a sinecure appointment of £200 
per annum from the government. His time was now 
mainly devoted to religious study. He also made a large 
and valuable collection of fossils. In 1724 he published 
the first part of a curious work entitled Afoses’s Princip- 
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ia, in which he attempted to refute the doctrine. of 
gravitation as taught in the Principia of Newton. In 
the second part of this work, which appeared in 1727, he 
continued his attack upon the Newtonian philosophy, 
and maintained, on the authority of Scripture, the exist- 
ence of a plenum. ¥rom this time to his death he pub- 
lished yearly one or two volumes in further elucidation 
of his views, which evince extensive knowledge of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He died August 28, 1737. 
“ According to Hutchinson, the Old ‘Testament con- 
tains a complete system of natural history, theology, and 
‘religion. The Hebrew language was the medium of 
God’s communication with man; it is therefore perfect, 
and consequently, as a perfect language, it must be co- 
extensive with all the objects of knowledge, and its sev- 
eral terms are truly significant of the objects which they 
indicate, and not so many arbitrary signs to represent 
them. Accordingly, Hutchinson, after Origen and oth- 
ers, laid great stress on the evidence of Hebrew etymolo- 
gy, and asserted that the Scriptures are not to be under- 
stood and interpreted in a literal, but in a typical sense, 
and according to the radical import of the Hebrew ex- 
pressions. By this plan of interpretation, he maintained 
that the Old Testament would be found not only to tes- 
tify fully to the nature’ and offices of Christ, but also to 
contain a perfect system of natural philosophy.” His 
editors give the following compendium of the Hutchin- 
sonian theory: “The Hebrew Scriptures nowhere ascribe 
motion to the body of the sun, or fixedness to the earth ; 
they describe the created system to be a plenum without 
/any vacuum, and reject the assistance of gravitation, at- 
* traction, or any such occult qualities, for performing the 
stated operations of nature, which are carried on by the 
mechanism of the heavens in their threefold condition 
of fire, light, and spirit, or air, the material agents set to 
work at the beginning: the heavens, thus framed by 
Almighty wisdom, are an instituted emblem and visible 
substitute of Jehovah Elohim, the eternal three, the co- 
equal and co-adorable Trinity in Unity: the unity of 
substance in the heavens points out the unity of essence, 
and the distinction of conditions the triune personality 
in Deity, without confounding the persons or dividing 
the substance. Fronr their being made emblems, they 
are called in Hebrew Shemim, the names, representatives, 
or substitutes, expressing by their names that they are 
emblems, and by their conditions or offices what it is 
they are emblems of.” As an instance of his etymologic- 
al interpretation, the word Berith, which our translation 
renders Covenant, Hutchinson construes to signify “he or 
that which purifies,” and so the purifier or purification 
“for,” not “with,” man. From similar etymologies, he 
drew the conclusion “that all the rites and ceremonies 
of the Jewish dispensation were so many delineations of 
Christ, in what he was to be, to do, and to suffer, and 
that the early Jews knew them to be types of his actions 
and sufferings, and that, by performing them as such, 
were in so far Christians both in faith and practice.” 
All his writings are collected in The Philosophical and 
Theological Works of the late truly learned John Hutch- 
inson, Esq. (Lond. 1749, 3d edit. 12 vols. 8vo). 
“Hutchinson’s philological and exegetical views found 
numerous followers, who, without constituting a doctri- 
nal sect, came to be distinguished as ‘ Hutchinsonians.’ 
In their number they reckoned several distinguished 
divines in England and Scotland, both of the Establish- 
ed Church and of Dissenting communities. Among the 
most eminent of these were bishop Horne, and his biog- 
rapher, Mr, William Jones; Mr. Romaine, and Mr. Julius 
Bates, to whom the duke of Somerset, on the nomination 
of Mr, Hutchinson, presented the living of Sutton, in 
Sussex ; Mr. Parkhurst, the lexicographer ; Dr. Hodges, 
provost of Oriel; and Dr, Wetherell, master of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford; Mr. Holloway, author of Letter and 
Spirit ; and Mr, Lee, author of Sophron, or Natures Char- 
acteristics of Truth. The principles of Mr. Hutchinson 
are still entertained by many divines without their pro- 
fessing to be followers of Mr. Hutchinson, but the num- 
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ber of professing Hutchinsonians is now very small.” See’ 
English Cyclop. s.v.3; Jones. of Noyland, Works, vols. iii 
and xii; Bishop Horne, Works, vol. vi (ed. 1809); Bate, 

Defence of Hutchinson (Lond. 1751, 8vo) ; Spearman, A b- 

stract of Hutchinson's Works (Edinb. 1755, 12mo); Kit- 

to, Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 345. 


Hutchinsonianism. See Hurcuinson, Jonny, 2. 


Hutten, Utricu yon, a German knight and Re- 
former, was born April 20 (or 22), 1488, at Castle Steck- 
elberg, in Hesse-Cassel, and entered the monastery of 
Fulda in 1498, intending to become a monk, but fled in. 
1504 to Erfurt, where he continued his theological stud- 
ies for a while. In 1505 he went to Cologne, and the 
following year to Frankfort on the Oder, where the new 
university had recently been established. Here he ap- 
plied himself to the study of philology and poetry. 
From Frankfort he went to Greifswald, and afterwards 
to Rostock, where he lectured on philosophy. In 1510 
he went to Wittenberg, and thence to Vienna, where he 
remained until 1512, He afterwards visited Pavia and 
Bologna, studied law, and devoted himself particularly 
to the humanities and poetry. What he saw in Italy 
had the effect of making him an enlightened opponent 
of popery. Later he joined the army of the emperor 
Maximilian, and returned to Germany in 1517. Taking 
part in Reuchlin’s quarrel against the Dominicans of 
Cologne, he wrote against the state of the Romish 
Church, and particularly against the pontiff. Bolder, 
and more open in the expression of his opinions than 
most men of his age, he did much to prepare the way 
for the Reformation, though he sympathized with Lu- 
ther only in his attack upon the pope, his great aim 
being not so much to change the Church as to free 
Germany from the tyranny of which popery was the 
basis. In 1522 he made an alliance with Franz yon 
Sickingen, who was chosen chief of the nobility of the 
Upper Rhine at Landau. In that year, as the German 
princes did not approve of Sickingen’s plan of freeing 
Germany from the Romish rule, he appealed to the 
States, and endeavored to make them side with the no- 
bility against the princes. But Sickingen succumbed 
in 1523, and Hutten was obliged to flee from Germany. 
In Switzerland, his former friend Erasmus withdrew 
from him, and the Council of Ziirich drove him out of 
their territory. He then retired to the island of Ufnau,, 
on the lake of Ziirich, where he died, Aug. 29, 1523, 
Hutten has been very variously judged, according to 
the different stand-points of his critics; yet it is certain 
that he was honest in his convictions, and, though not 
a partisan of the Reformation from any religious feel- 
ing, he did all he could to free his native land from 
the subjection to the papacy. For that end he gave 
Luther all the aid in his power. He was one of the au- 
thors of the greater part of the Epistole obscurorum vi- 
rorum, and most of his writings were satires against 
the pope, the monks, and the clergy. Several editions 
of his works have been published; the principal are 
Miinch’s (Berlin, 1821-23, 6 vols.) and Ed. Bécking’s 
(Lpz. 1859 sq.,7 vols.). See Epistole U.ab Hutten ad 
R. Crocum (Leipzig, 1801); Bécking, Fin Verzeichniss 
der Schriften Hutten’s, Index bibliographicus Huttenianus 
(Leipz. 1858) ; Schubart, Biographie (Lpz. 1791) ; Tis- 
cher, Biographie (Lpz. 1803); Panzer, Ulrich von Hut- 
ten, in literarischer Hinsicht (Niirnburg, 1798) ; Giess, 
Hu. sein Zeitalter (1813) ; E. von Brunnow, Ulrich von 
H, (pz. 1842, 3 vols.) ; Biirck, Ulrich v. H. (Dresden u. 
Lpz. 1846); David Friedrich Streuss, Ulrich v.. H. (Lipz. 
1857, 2 vols.) ; Revue Germanique, March, 1858; Eclectic 
Review (Lond.), July, 1858, p. 54 sq.; Pierer, Universal 
Lexikon, vol. viii; Hase, Ch. History, § 814. Ulrich von 
Hutten, transl, from Chauffour-Kestner’s Etudes sur les 
Reformateurs du 16° siecle, by A. Young (Lond. 1868) ; 
Lecky, Hist. of Rationalism, ii, 188; Hardwick, Refor- 
mation, p. 32 sq.; National Magazine, 1858, p. 243 sq.3 
Lond. Quart. Rev. 1857 (April); 1867 (April). 


Hutter, Elias, a German Hebraist, was born at 


Gorlitz in 1554, studied the Oriental languages in the | 


universities of Jena and Leipzig, and became in 1579 
Hebrew teacher of the elector August of Saxony. He 
next resided successively in different parts of Germany, 
set up a printing establishment in Nuremberg, and final- 
ly retired to Augsburg, where he died (others say he 
died at Frankfort) in 1605, His reputation as a lin- 
guist he established by editing several Polyglot Bibles. 
The first of them, Opus quadripartitum Script, Sacra 
(Hamb. 1596), contained the O.'T. in Hebrew and three 
other versions, In 1599 he published at Nuremberg the 
New Test. in twelve different versions, and in 1602 his 
Nov. Test. Harmon, Ebr. Gr. Lat. et Germ, At present, 
however, Hutter’s works are more curious than useful. 
Among them is a Hebrew Bible in remarkably bold and 
large letter, in which the serviles are distinguished by 
hollow type, and the defective radicals interlined in 
small characters, as in Bagster’s edition of the Psalms.— 
Pierer, Univ. Lex. viii, 646 sq.; Kitto, Biblical Cyclop. ii, 
346, 


Hutter, Leonhard, a German Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born at Nellingen, near Ulm, in January, 1563, 
studied philosophy, philology, and theology at Stras- 
burg, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Jena; became private tu- 
tor in the latter university in 1594, and in 1596 professor 
at Wittenberg, where he died, Oct. 23,1616. He was a 
zealous upholder of Lutheran orthodoxy. His Compen- 
dium locorum theologicorum (Wittenb. 1610, ete.), pre- 
pared by order of the elector Christian, took the place 
of Melancthon’s Loci as a text-book, and was translated 
into several languages (into German by Holstenius 
[Liib. 1611], and by Hutter himself [1613, etc.] into 
Swedish [Stock. 1618]), and commented on by Cundis- 
ius (Jena, 1648, etc.), Glassius (1656), Chemnitz (1670), 
Lachmann (1690), ete. It has lately been reproduced 
by Hase under the title Hutterus redivivus (Berl. 1854), 
and translated into English, under the title of Compend 
of Lutheran Theology, by the Rey. H. E. Jacobs and the 
Rev. G. F. Spieker (Phila. 1868, 8vo). He carried out 
the Compendium further in his Loci communes theolog. 
(Wittenb. 1619, fol., etc.). He also wrote against John 
Sigismund of Brandenburg, who had embraced Calvin- 
ism, his Calvinista aulico-politicus (Wittenb. 1609-14, 2 
vols.), and against Hospinian’s Concordia discors another 
work, entitled Concordia concors (Wittenb. 1614). His 
other writings are De Voluntate Det circa eternum pre- 
destinationis saivandorum Decretum (Wittenb. 1605, 4to) : 
—Explicatio libri Christiane concordantie (Wittenberg, 
1608, 8vo; twice reprinted) :— Jrenicum vere Christia- 
num, sive tractatus de synodo et unione evangelicorum non 
fucata concilianda (Rost. 1616, 4to; 1619, folio), against 
the plan of fusion between the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches of Pareus, and especially against the latter’s 
Trenicum. See J.C.Erdmann, Lebensbesch. u. Literarische 
Nachricht. v. d. Wittenberg Theologen seit 1502 bis 1802 


(Wittenberg, 1804); Bayle, Dict. Hist.; J.G.Walch, Bibl. | 


Theologica Selecta ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 
655; Univ. Lex. i, 376; Hook, Eccles. Biog. vi, 238. 


Hutton, James, a preacher of the Moravian Breth- 
ren, was born in London in 1715. He was the son of a 
clergyman, and served an apprenticeship to a printer 
ani a bookseller; but, coming under the influence of 
Mr. Wesley’s preaching, he was awakened, and was con- 
verted under the labors of the distinguished Moravian, 
Peter Béhler. Soon after his conversion he visited 
the brethren at Hernhut, and became a devoted disciple 
‘and servant of count Zinzendorf, under whose direction 
he henceforth devoted all his time and energy to the 
unity of the Moravian brotherhood in England. “His 
counsel and aid were afforded it in all its complicated 
plans of government and projects of usefulness; he held, 
as years rolled on, every lay office in it, and preached 
and ministered as a deacon; he was the soul of its mis- 
sionary labors as a ‘society for the furtherance of the 
Gospel;’ he defended it in its distresses; helped it by 
his energy and skill through all its heavy financial em- 
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barrassments; travelled for it over Europe; and, towards. 
the close of his life, became, as it were, its representative 


to the court and people of England.” He died in 1795. 
Hutton was a man of great piety and indomitable ener- 
gy. The history of the Moravian Brethren in the sec- 
ond half of the 18th century is eminently the history 
of his own life. See Memoirs of’.James Hutton, compris- 
ing the annals of his life, and connexion with the United 
Brethren, by Daniel Benham (Lond, 1856, 8yo) ; Lond. 
Qu. Rev, viii, 239 sq. 

Huyghens, GumMmarus, a Roman Catholic theo-_ 
logian and philosopher, was born at Liere or Lyre (Bra- 
When only twenty-one years of age 
he was appointed professor of philosophy at Louvain, 
and here he distinguished himself greatly. In 1668 he 
was honored with the doctorate of theology, and in 1677 
was made president of the college of pope Adrian VI. 
He died at Louvain Oct. 27,1702. Huyghens wrote a 
number of works; of which the best are Conferentias the- 
ologicas, in 3 vols.; Breves observat., or a course of di- 
vinity, in 15 vols.12mo. As he refused to favor the pe- 
culiar views of some of the French moralists, and opposed 
the celebrated four articles of the French clergy (1682), 
he was involved in great controyversies.—Jocher, A llgem. 
Gelehrten Lex. ii, 1794; Hook, Eccles. Biog. vi, 239. (J.. 
H.W.) 


Huz (Gen. xxii,21). See Uz. 
Huzoth. See KirsarH-HuzorTu. 


Huz’zab (Hebrew Hutstsab’, 1815), rendered as a 
proper name in the Auth. Version of Nah. ii, 7, is either 
Hoph. pret. of 33, to place firmly, and so the clause 
may be translated, “And 7t zs fiwed/ she is led away 
captive,” i. e. the decree is confirmed for the overthrow 
of Nineveh (so the margin, and most interpreters; see 
Lud. de Dieu; the Sept. and Vulg. both confound with 
3273, Kai jxdoraate [military station] arexahdgsn, 
et miles captivus abductus est; the Talmud and Hebrew 
interpreters, confounding with 137, render “the queen 
sitting on her couch”); or, rather, of 2X, to Jjlow, by - 
Chaldaism, and the meaning will then be (with Gese- 
nius, Thes. Heb. p. 1147, who joins the word to the last 
of the preced. verse), “the palace shall be dissolved and 
made to flow down,” i, e. the palaces of Nineveh, inunda- 
ted and undermined by the waters of the Tigris, shall 
dissolve and fall in ruins (comp. Diodorus, ii, 26). Mr. 
Rawlinson supposes (/erod. i, 570, note) that Huzzub 
may mean “the Zab country,” or the fertile tract ‘east 
of the Tigris, watered by the Upper and Lower Zab riv- 
ers (Zab Ala and Zab Asfal), the A-diab-ene of the 
geographers. This province—the most valuable part 
of Assyria—might well stand for Assyria itself, with 
which it is identified by Pliny (Mist. Nat. v, 12) and 
Ammianus (xxiii, 6). The name Zab, as applied to the 
rivers, is certainly very ancient, being found in the great 
inscription of Tiglath Pileser I, which belongs to the 
middle of the 12th century B.C.; but in that case the 
name would hardly be written in Heb. with &. 

Hwiid, Axpreas Curisttan, a Danish Orientalist, 
was born Oct. 20, 1749, at Copenhagen. He was high- 
ly educated, and enjoyed great advantages by travel in 
foreign countries. Thus from 1777 to 1780 he spent in 
Germany, especially at Gottingen, where he studied un- 
der the celebrated Michaelis and Heyne, and in Italy, 
where he enjoyed the society of several cardinals, al- 
though a Protestant in belief. On his return he was 
appointed professor at the Royal College. He died May 
83,1788. Hwiid wrote Specimen inedite Versionis Arab- 
ico-Samaritane Pentateuchi (Rom. 1780, 4to) :—Libellus 
criticus de indole codicis MSS. N. T. biblioth. Cesareo- 
Vindobonensis (Cop. 1785).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. 
xxv, 688. 

Hyacinth. See Jacinru. 

Hyacinthus pe Janva, a Capuchin monk of dis- 
tinction, who flourished in the first half of the 17th cen- 
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tury, was named after his native city, Genoa. He was 
general preacher of his order, and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Maximilian to such an extent that in 1622 he 
was charged by Gregory XV with a special commission 
to the Spanish court. He translated Castiglio’s history 
of the Dominican order into Italian (Palermo, 1626, 2 
vols. fol.). —Jocher, A ligem. Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 1795; Ranke, 
List. of the Popes, ii, 485. 

Hyzena. See Hyrna. 

Hyatt, Joun, a Calvinistic Methodist preacher of 
considerable talent, was born at Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire, in 1767. He became minister of a congregation 
at Mere, Wiltshire, in 1798, but removed in 1800 to one 
at Frome, Somersetshire, and soon afterwards to Totten- 
ham Court Chapel and the Tabernacle, London. Here 
he was co-pastor with the Rev. Matthew Wilks until his 
death in 1826. His principal works are, Christian Duty 
and Encouragement in Times of Distress (2d edit. Lond. 
1810, 8vo) :—Sermons on select Subjects (2d ed. London, 
1811, 8vo) :—Sermons on various Subjects, edited by his 
son, Charles Hyatt, with memoir of the author by the 
Rey. John Morison, ete. (2d ed. Lond. 1828, 8vo).—Dar- 
ling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 1, 1597. 

Hydas’pés (Ydaornc), a river noticed in Judith 
i, 6, in connection with the Euphrates and Tigris, men- 
tioned by Arrian (/nd. 4) and Strabo (xv, 697), which 
flowed westwards into the Indus, and is now called Je- 
lum (Rawlinson, Herod. i, 558). The well-known Hy- 
daspes of India is too remote to accord with the other 
localities noticed in the context. We may perhaps 
identify it with the Choaspes or Euleus of Susiana, 
which was called //ydaspes by the Romans (Voss, ad 
Justin, ii, 14). 

Hyde, Alvan, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born Feb, 2, 1768, at Norwich, Conn. He gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1788, entered the minis- 
try in June, 1790, and was ordained pastor in Lee June 
6, 1792, where he remained until his death, Dec. 4, 1833. 
Hyde published Sketches of the Life of the Rev. Stephen 
West, D.D. (1818) :—An Essay on the State of Infants 
(1830); and several occasional Sermons.—Sprague, An- 
nals, ii, 300; Theol. Rev. v, 544. 


Hyde, Edward, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Norwich, Conn., March 31, 1786. He was 
converted in 1803, entered the New England Conference 
in 1809, was presiding elder on Boston District in 1822- 
26, and again in 1830, and meantime four years on New 
London District, and in 1831 was appointed steward of 
the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, where he re- 
mained until his death, March 16, 1832. His indefati- 
gable and successful labors were very valuable to the 
Church.— Minutes of Conferences, i, 162; Stevens, Afe- 
morials of Methodism, ii, cxlii; Funeral Sermon, by Dr. 
Fisk. (G. L. T.) 

Hyde, Lavius, a Congregational minister,was born 
in Franklin, Conn., Jan. 29,1789. He lost his father 
while quite young, and was prepared for college by his 
brother, the Rey. Alvan Hyde, D.D. He graduated at 
Williams College in 1813, and afterwards pursued a 
sourse of theological studies at Andover. In 1818 he 
was ordained minister over a church in Salisbury, Conn. ; 
in 1823 he changed to Bolton, Conn., served subsequent- 
ly at Ellington, Wayland, and Becket, Mass., and final- 
ly again at Bolton. At the age of seventy he retired 
from the active work of the ministry, and removed to 
Vernon, Conn., where he died, April 3, 1865. He wrote 
a biography of his brother, Alvan Hyde, and edited Net- 


tleton’s Village Hymns.—Appleton, Am. Annual Cyclop. 
1865, p. 636. 


Hyde, Thomas, D.D., a learned English divine 
and Orientalist, was born in Shropshire in 1636. 


He 
was educated at King’s College, Cambridge. In 1653 


he went to London, and rendered essential service in 
the preparation of Walton’s Polyglot Bible. He was 
admitted fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1659, and 
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afterwards became keeper of the Bodleian Library. In 
1666 he became prebendary of Salisbury, in 1678 arch- 
deacon of Gloucester, Arabic professor in 1691, and final- 
ly regius professor of Hebrew and canon of Christ 
Church in 1697. He died in 1703. His principal work 
is Historia religionis veterum Persarum eorumque Ma- 
gorum, ubi etiam nova Abrahami et Mithre, et Veste, 
et Manetis, etc. (Oxonii, 1700, 4to; 2d edit., revised and 
augmented by Hunt and Costar, under the title Veterum 
Persarum, Parthorum et Medorum Religionis Historia, 
Lond. 1760, 4to, illustrated). The work evinces great 
research and considerable acumen in sifting the ancient 
Greek writers and some Persian works posterior to the 
Hegira, but, in consequence of the want of the most es- 
sential documents, such as the sacred books of the an- 
cient Persians, which were then unknown in Europe, 
Hyde necessarily fell into some errors. Thus he main- 
tains that Monotheism prevailed at first in Persia, was 
afterwards mixed with Sabaism, was brought back to 
its original purity by Abraham, and was. finally lost 
again by being connected with the worship of the heav- 
enly bodies. The incorrectness of the opinion has since. 
been shown by abbot Foucher (in Afémoires de A cadeé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1759), and especial- 
ly by Anquetil Duperron, who brought to France the 
sacred books of the Persians. Hyde's other writings are 
collected in Syntagma dissertationum, quas olim auctor 
doctissimus Thomas Hyde, S.T.P., separatim edidit, ac- 
cesserunt nonnulla ejusdem opuscula hactenus inedita, 
etc., omnia diligenter recognita, a Gregorio Sharpe, 
LL.D. (Oxonii, 1767, 2 vols. 4to). See Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliographica, i, 1598; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxv, 691; English Cyclopedia, s.v.; Hook, Mccles. Biog. 
vi, 239; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 930. 

Hydroparastate (idporapacrarat, aquarit, “ of- 
ferers of water”), a name given to the Encratites (q. v.) 
because they avoided wine, and even in the Lord’s Sup- 
per used nothing but water. See Theodoret, Har. Fab. 
i, c. xx; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xv, ch. ii, § 7. 

Hyemantes (winterers, or tossed by a winter blast), 
an epithet given by the Latin fathers to demoniacs.— 
Neale’s Introd. to the Hist. of the Eastern Ch.i,209. See 
ENERGUMENS; Exorcist. 

Hyena (vawa, Ecclesiasticus xiii, 18) does not oc- 
cur in the A. V. of the canonical Scriptures, but is prob- 
ably denoted by SAAX (tsabu’d, streaked or ravenous, 
only Jer, xii, 9; so Sept. Varva, but Vulg. avis discolor, 
and Auth, Vers. “speckled bird”), as the context and 
parallelism of the preceding verse require; an identifi- 
cation disputed by some, on the ground that the animal 
is not mentioned by ancicnt authors as occurring in 
Western Asia before the Macedonian conquest, and was 
scarcely known by name even in the time of Pliny; it 
has since been ascertained, however, that in Romaic or 
modern Greek the word krokalos and glanos have heen 
substituted for the ancient term hyena, and that the an- 
imal is still known in those rcgions ly names cognate 
with the Hebrew (sce Riippel, A byss. i, 227; Shaw, Trav. 
154; Kiimpfer, Amen. 411 sq.; Russcll’s Aleppo, ii, 5 
sq.; comp. Pliny, viii, 44; xi, 67), The orly other in- 
stance in which it occurs is as a proper name, Zcboim 
(1 Sam, xiii, 18,“the valley of hyenas,” Aquila; Neh. 
x1, 34). See Zesorm. The Talmudical writers describe 
the hyena by no less than four names, of which tsabua 
is one (Lewysohn, Zool. § 119). Bochart (Hiéeroz. ii, 163 
sq.) and Taylor (continuation of Calmet) have indicated 
what is probably the true meaning in the above pas- 
sage in Jer., of SIAX VD, ait tsabua, the striped rusher, 
i.e, the hyena, turning round upon his lair—introduced 
after an allusion in the previous verse to the lion call- 
ing to the beasts of the field (other hyenas and jackals) 
to come and devour. This allusion, followed up as it is 
by a natural association of ideas with a description of 
the pastor, feeder, or rather consumer or devourer of 
the vineyard, treading down and destroying the vines, 
renders the natural and poetical picture complete ; for 


ee 


the hyena seeks burrows and caverns for a lair; like the 


dog, it turns round to lie down; howls, and occasionally 
acts in concert; is loathsome, savage, insatiable in ap- 
petite, offensive in smell, and will, in the season, like 
canines, devour grapes. The hyena was common in an- 
cient as in modern Egypt, and is constantly depicted on 
monuments (Wilkinson, i, 213,225); it must, therefore, 
have been well known to the Jews, as it is now very 
common in Palestine, where it is the last and most com- 
plete scavenger of carrion (Wood, Bible Animals, p. 62 
sq.). Though cowardly in his nature, the hyena is very 
savage when once he attacks, and the strength of his 
jaws is such that he can crunch the thigh-bone of an 
ox (Livingstone’s Travels, p 600). 

“Tsabua, therefore, we consider proved to be, gener- 
ically, the hyena; more specifically, the Canis hyena of 
Linn., the Hyena vulgaris of more recent naturalists, the 
foodh of Barbary, the dub, dubbah, dabuh, zubah, and 
kaftaar of modern Shemitic nations; and, if the an- 
cients understood anything by the word, it was also 
their trochus. The striped species is one of three or 
four—all, it seems, originally African, and, by following 
armies and caravans, gradually spread over Southern 
Asia to beyond the Ganges, though not as yet to the 
east of the Bramapootra. It is now not uncommon in 
Asia Minor, and has extended into Southern Tartary ; 


- but this progress is comparatively so recent that no oth- 


er than Shemitic names are well known to belong to it. 
The head and jaws of all the species are broad and 
strong; the muzzle truncated; the tongue like a rasp; 
the teeth robust, large, and eminently formed for biting, 
lacerating, and reducing the very bone; the neck stiff; 


the body short and compact; the limbs tall, with only 
four toes on each foot; the fur coarse, forming a kind of 
semi-erectile mane along the back; the tail rather short, 
with an imperfect brush, and with a fetid pouch beneath 
it. Im stature the species varies from that of a large 
wolf to much less. Hyenas are not bold in comparison 
with wolves, or in proportion to their powers. They do 
not, in general, act collectively ; they prowl chiefly in 
the night; attack asses, dogs, and weaker animals; feed 
most willingly on corrupt animal offal, dead camels, ete. ; 
and dig into human graves that are not well protected 
with stakes and brambles. The striped species is of a 
dirty ashy buff, with some oblique black streaks across 
the shoulders and body, and numerous cross-bars on the 
legs; the muzzle and throat are black, and the tip of the 
tail white.” (See Penny Cyclopedia, s. Vv.) See JACK- 
AL; WoLF; BEAR. 

Hyginus, considered as the eighth or tenth bishop 
of Rome, appears to have held that station from A.D. 
137 to 141. According to the Liber pontificalis, he was a 
native of Athens, and before his election to the see of 
Rome taught philosophy. Nothing is known of his 
life, and the Liber pontif. merely says of him, “ Clerum 
composuit et distribuit gradus.” The Pseudo Decretals 
[see Decrerats | ascribe to him a number of rules on 
Church discipline, and he is said to have introduced the 
customs of godfathers and Church consecrations, but 
thisis doubtful. The Martyrologies give some the 10th, 
others the 11th of January, 142, as the date of his death. 
Some critics deny his haying been more than a simple 


confessor, A certain Hyginus, bishop of Cordova, is. 


said to have been the first opponent: of Priscillian (q. v.). 
See Papebroch, Acta Sanctorum ; Tillemont, Mémoires ; 
Baillet, Vies des Saints ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxv, 705; Dupin, Eccles. Writers, cent. ii. i 

Hyksds (‘Yieowe, correctly explained [comp. Raw- 
linson, Herod. ii, 297| by Josephus [A pion, i, 14] as be- 
ing compounded of the Egyptian hyk, “king,” and sos, 
“shepherd” or “Arab,” i. e. nomade), a race who in- 
vaded Egypt, and constituted the 15th and one or two 
of the following dynasties, according to Manetho (see 
Kenrick, Egypt under the Pharaohs, ii, 152 sq.), espe- 
cially as preserved by Josephus (ut supra): “In the 
reign of king Timaus there came up from the east men 
of an ignoble race, who had the confidence to invade 
our country, and easily subdued it without a battle, 
burning the cities, demolishing the temples, slaying the 
men, and reducing the women and children to slavery.” 
They made Salatis, one of themselves, king: he reigned 
at Memphis, and made the upper and lower region trib- 
utary. Of the 17th dynasty also were forty-three shep- 
herd kings, called Hyksos, who reigned, perhaps con- 
temporaneously with the preceding, at Diospolis, In 
the 18th dynasty of Diospolis a rising took place, and 
the shepherd kings were expelled out of the other parts 
of Egypt into the district of Avaris, which they forti- 
tied, Amosis besieged and compelled them to capitu- 
late; on which they left Egypt, in number 240,000, and 
“marched through the desert towards Syria, and built 
the city of Jerusalem.” The last few words seem to 


‘render it probable that Manetho confounded the Hyksos 


with the Israelites, which is the less surprising, since 
the Hyksos were, as he rightly calls them, Pheniciuns 
of the ancient, if not original race which inhabited 
Pheenicia, or Palestine (taken in its widest sense), be- 
fore the conquest of the country by the Hebrews. 
Chronological considerations seem to refer the time of 
the dominion of the Hyskos to the period of Abraham 
and Joseph (say from B.C. 2000 to 1500). When Jo- 
seph went into the land he found the name of shepherd 
odious—which agrees with the hypothesis that places 
the irruption of the shepherd kings anterior to his time; 
and possibly both the ease with which he rose to power 
and the fact that Jacob turned towards Egypt for a 
supply of food when urged by want may be readily ac- 
counted for on the supposition that a kindred race held 
dominion in the land, which, though hated by the peo- 
ple, as being foreign in its origin and oppressive in its 
character, would not be indisposed to show favor to 
members of the great Shemitic family to which they 
themselves belonged. ‘The irruption into Egypt, and 
the conquest of the country on the part of the Phoeni- 
cian shepherds, seems to have been a consequence of 
the general pressure of population from the north-east 


towards the south-west, which led the nomade Shemitic 


tribes first to overcome the original inhabitants of Pal- 
estine, and, continuing in the same line of advance, then 
to enter and subdue Egypt. The invasion of the Hyk- 
sos is indeed to be regarded as the result of the move- 
ment from the Euphrates westward of the most power- 
ful and (comparatively) most civilized people then found 
in Western Asia, who in their progress subdued or ex- 
pelled in the countries through which they not improb- 
ably were urged by a. pressure from other advancing 
tribes, nation and tribe one after another, driving them 
down towards the sea, and compelling those who dwelt 
along the shores of the Mediterranean to seek shelter 
and safety in the islands of that sea and other distant 
parts. To conquerors and aggressors of the character 
of these shepherd hordes Egypt would offer special at- 
tractions. ‘They continued sweeping onwards, and at 
last entered and conquered Egypt, establishing there a 
new dynasty, which was hateful because foreign, and 
because of a lower degree of culture than the Egyptians 
themselves had reached. Nor would these shepherds 
be less odious because, coming from the east and imme- 
diately from the deserts of Arabia, they were from the 
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“quarter whence the mild and cultivated Egyptians had 


long been wont to suffer from the predatory incursions 
of the wild nomade tribes (Die Phénizier, by Movers, 
Bonn, 1841; Bertheau, Geschichte der Israeliten, Got- 
tingen, 1842), between whom and the agricultural na- 
tives of the country different pursuits, habits, and tastes 
would naturally engender animosities. _ This feeling of 
alienation exists at the present day. The Arab is still 
a depressed and despised being in Egypt. Bowring, in 
his Report on the country, remarks, “It is scarcely al- 
lowable even to send a message to a person in authori- 
ty by an Arab servant” (p.7). The expulsion of the 
shepherds seems to have been strangely confounded by 
Josephus, after Manetho, with the Exodus of the Isra- 
elites. The shepherds were conquerors, rulers, and op- 
pressors; the Israelites guests and slaves. The shep- 
herds were expelled, the Israelites were delivered. Jo- 
sephus elsewhere (Apion, i, 26) gives from Manetho a 
narrative of another event which wears a much nearer 
likeness to the Exodus (although Josephus expressly 
combats such an identification) in the case of a king 
Amenophis, who was ordered by the gods to cleanse 
Egypt of a multitude of lepers and other unclean persons ; 
many of whom were drowned, and others sent in great 
numbers to work in the quarries which are on the east 
side of the Nile. After a time they were permitted to 
establish themselves in Avaris, which had been aban- 
doned by the shepherds. They then elected a ruler, 
Osarsiph, whose name was afterwards changed to that 
of Moses. This chief “made this law for them, that 
they should not worship the Egyptian gods, but should 
kill the animals held sacred by the Egyptians; nor were 
they to have intercourse with any but such as were 
members of their own body—in all respects aiming to 


‘oppose the customs and influence of the nations. These, 


sending for aid to the shepherds who had settled in Je- 
rusalem, and having received troops to the number of 
300,000 men, were met by Amenophis, the king, with a 
yet larger force, but not attacked. On a subsequent 
occasion, however, they were assailed by the Egyptians, 
beaten, and driven to the confines of Syria.” Lysima- 
chus gives an account not dissimilar to this, adding 
that, under the leadership of Moses, these mixed hordes 
settled in Judwa (Cory’s Ancient Fragments). The ac- 
count which Diodorus gives of the migration of the Is- 
raelites from Egypt to Palestine is of a similar tenor. 
The deviations from the sacred narrative may easily be 
accounted for by Egyptian ignorance, vanity, and pride. 
(See Akers’s Biblical Chronology, chap. v). It is also 
apparent that Josephus considerably travesties the orig- 
inal narrative of Manetho (Kenrick, Egypt, ii, 159), The 
expulsion of the Hyksos seems to have taken place 
about two centuries after the Exode (q. v.) 

If, as we have some reason to believe, and as the 
reader may see satisfactorily established in Movers and 
Bertheau (ut supra), a race of the Shemitic family, 
coming down from the upper (Aram) country into the 
lower (Canaan), in course of time subjugated Egypt and 
established their dominion, maintaining it for some five 
hundred years, such a historical event must haye had 
a marked influence on the religion of the land. These 
invaders are described (Herod. ii, 128) as enemies to the 
religion of Egypt, who destroyed or closed the temples, 
broke in pieces the altars and images of the gods, and 
killed the sacred animals.- Their influence on the Egyp- 
tian religion was probably not unlike that of the Per- 
sians on the Grecian, having for its aim and effect to 
discountenance and destroy a low and degrading system 
of idolatry; for the worship of the heavenly bodies, to 
which the Pheenician equally with the Persian invaders 
were given, was higher in its character and effects than 
the service of the ordinary gods of Greece, and still 
more so than the degrading homage paid by the Egyp- 
tians to the lowest animals. By this means the She- 
mitic religion exerted on the native Egyptian religion 
a decided and improving influence, which may be seen 
and traced in that element of the religion of Egypt 
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which contains and presents the worship of the heaven- 


ly bodies. The two systems, that of the Egyptians be- 
fore it received inoculation from the East, and that of 
the Eastern invaders, agreed in this, that they were both 
the worship of the powers of nature; but they differed 
in this, and an important difference it was, that the 
Egyptians adored the brute creation, the Phoenicians 
the host of heaven.—Kitto. (See Stud. und Krit. 1839, 
ii, 393, 408; Saalschiitz, Forschungen, abth. iii, 1849; 
Schulze, De fontibus historie Hyksorum, Berlin, 1848 ; 
Uhlemann, /srueliten und Hyksos in Aogypten, Lpz. 1856.) 
See Eeypr;. SHEPHERD-KINGS. : 


Hylaret, Maurice, a French theologian, was born 
at Angouléme Sept. 5, 1539, In 1551 he entered the or- 
der of the “ Cordeliers.” About 1552 he went to Paris 
to continue his studies, and returned to Angouléme in 
1557 to be ordained for the priesthood. He now de- 
voted his time exclusively to the study of theology, and 
in 1562 was made a professor of philosophy, and a short 
time later a professor of theology. In 1566 he made 
himself quite conspicuous by a public controversy with 
the Calvinist Godet. In 1568 he was called to the Sor- 
bonne, and was honored with the doctorate two years 
later. Henceforward he preached much, and the ce- 
lebrity he gained as a pulpit orator procured him a 
position as preacher at Orleans in 1572, He died in 
December, 1591. His works are, Sacre Decades quin- 
quepartitee, conciones quadragesimales, atque Paschales 
numero guinquayinta (Lyons, 1591, 2 vols. 8yo) :—Con- 
cionum per adventum Enneades sacre quatuor, homilias 
triginta sex complectentes, e quibus viginti septem priores 
Joelem prophet. explicant, novem vero posteriores Evan- 
gelia adventus et festorum per id tempus occurrentium 
explicant (Paris, 1591, 8vo) :—Homilie in Evangelia do- 
minicalia per totum annum (Paris, 1604, 2 vols, 8yo). 
Dupin also ascribes to Hylaret De non conveniendo cum 
heereticis et de non ineundo cum heretica a viro cathol- 
ico conjugio (Orl. 1587).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxy, 707 sq. 


Hylé (tn, matter) was, according to the doctrines 
of the Manichzeans (q. y.), the Lord of darkness, They 
held that the world is governed by two primary princi- 
ples, viz. “a subtle and a gross sort of matter, or light 
and darkness, separated from cach other by a narrow 
space,” over each of which presides an eternal Lord. 
God they termed the Lord of the world of Light ; Hyle 
the Lord of the world of darkness; and both of these 
worlds, “although different in their natures, have some 
things in common, Each is distributed into five op- 
posing elements, and the same number of provinces ; 
both are equally eternal, and, with their respective lords, 
self-existent, both are unchangeable, and exist forever ; 
both are of vast extent, yet the world of light seems to 
fill more space than the empire of darkness. The con- 
dition of the two lords presiding over the two kinds of 
matter is equal, but they are totally unlike in their na- 
tures and dispositions, The Lord of Light, being him- 
self happy, is beneficent, a lover of peace and quietness, 
just and wise; the Lord of darkness, being himself very 
miserable, wishes to see others unhappy, is quarrelsome, 
unwise, unjust, irascible, and envious. Yet they are 
equal in the eternity of their existence, in their power 
to beget beings like themselves, in their unchangeable- 
ness, and in their power and knowledge; and yet the 
King of light, or God, excels the Prince of darkness, or 
the Dremon, in power and knowledge.”—Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. of the Jirst three Centuries, ii, § 41, p. 275; Nean- 
der, Hist. of Dogmas, i, 118, 127, 181, etc. 


Hylozoism (jy, wood, used by ancient philoso~- 
phers to signify the abstract idea of matter; and wh 
life) is a term for the atheistical doctrine which teaches 
that life and matter are inseparable. But the forms 
which have grown out of this doctrine have been rather 
variable. Thus “Strato of Lampsacus held that the 
ultimate particles of matter were each and all of them 
possessed of life,” approaching, of course, in this sense, 
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to pantheism ; but “the Stoics, on the other hand, while 
they did not accord activity or life to every distinct 
particle of matter, held that the universe, as a whole, 
“was animated by a principle which gave to it motion, 
form, and life.” The followers of Plotinus, who held 
‘that the “soul of the universe” animated the least parti- 
ele of matter; or, in other words, while they admitted a 
certain material or plastic life, essential and substantial, 
ingenerable and incorruptible, attributed all to matter, 
especially favored the Stoical doctrine, and “ Spinoza as- 
serted that all things were alive in different degrees (‘om- 
nia quamyis diversis gradibus animata tamen sunt’).” 
All the various forms of this doctrine evidently mistake 
force for life. According to Leibnitz, Boscovich, and 
others, “Matter is always endowed with force. Even 
the vis inertie ascribed to it is a force. Attraction and 
repulsion, and chemical affinity, all indicate activity in 
matter; but life is a force always connected with or- 
- ganization, which much of matter wants. Spontaneous 
-motion, growth, nutrition, separation of parts, genera- 
tion, are phenomena which indicate the presence of life, 
which is obviously not coextensive with matter.” See 
Fleming, Vocabulary of Philos. (edited by Krauth), p. 219 
sq.; Cudworth, Jntellect. System, i, 106 sq., 144 sq., ete. ; 
Hallam, Hist. of Europe, iv, 188. 

Hymen, or Hymeneus, in Grecian mythology, 
is the god of marriage. Originally the word seems to 
have denoted only the bridal song of the companions of 
the bride, sung by them as she went from her father’s 
house to that of the bridegroom. The god Hymen is 
first mentioned by Sappho. “The legends concerning 
him are various; but he is generally said to be a son of 
Apollo and some one of the Muses, He is represented 
as a boy with wings and a garland,a bigger and graver 
Cupid, with a bridal-torch and a veil in his hands.” 
—Chambers, Encyclop. v, 494. 

Hymene’us (‘Ypévaoc, hymeneal), a professor of 
Christianity at Ephesus, who, with Alexander (1 Tim. i, 
20) and Philetus (2 Tim. ii, 18), had departed from the 
truth both in principle and practice, and led others into 
apostasy (Neander, Pflanz.i, 475). The chief doctrinal 
error of these persons consisted in maintaining that “the 
resurrection was past already.” The precise meaning of 
this expression is by no means clearly ascertained : the 
most general, and perhaps best founded opinion is, that 
they understood the resurrection in a figurative sense of 
the great change produced by the Gospel dispensation. 
See below. Some have suggested that they attempted 
to support their views by the apostle’s language in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians (vexpotc—ovvelwroinrey— 
ovvnyetper, ete., ii, 1-5); but this is very improbable ; 
for, if such misconception of his language had arisen, it 
might easily have been corrected ; not to say that one 
of them appears to have been personally inimical to Paul 
(2 Tim. iv, 14), and would scarcely have appealed to him 
as an authority. Most critics suppose that the same per- 

_gon is referred to in both the epistles to Timothy by the 
name of Hymenzus (see Heidenreich, Pastoralbr. i, 111). 
Mosheim, however, contends that there were two. He 

-seems to lay great stress on the apostle’s declaration in 

-1 Tim. i, 20, “Whom J have delivered unto Satan, that 
they may learn not to blaspheme.” But, whatever may 
be the meaning of this expression, the infliction was ev- 
idently designed for the benefit and restoration of the 
parties (comp. 1 Cor. v, 5), and was therefore far from in- 
dicating their hopeless and abandoned wickedness. See 
below. Nor do the terms employed in the second epis- 

-tle import a less flagrant violation of the Christian pro- 
fession than those in the first. Ifin the one the individ- 
uals alluded to are charged with having “discarded a 

- good conscience” and “made shipwreck of faith,” in the 
other they are described as indulging “in vain and pro- 
fane babblings, which would increase to more ungodli- 
ness,” as “having erred concerning the truth,” and 
“overthrowing the faith” of others. These can hardly 
be said to be “two distinct characters, having nothing 
in common but the name” (Mosheim’s Commentaries, i, 
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| work against them (adv. Her.). 
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804-306). For other interpretations of 2 Tim. ii, 18, see 
Gill's Commentary, ad loc., and Walchii Miscellanea Sa- 
era, i,4; De Hymeneo Phileto, Jen. 1735, and Amstel. 
1744. Two points referred to above require fuller 
elucidation, 

1. The Error of Hymeneus,—This was one that had 
been in part appropriated from others, and has frequent- 
ly been revived since with additions. What initiation 
was to the Pythagoreans, wisdom to the Stoics, science 
to the followers of Plato, contemplation to the Peripatet- 
ics, that “ knowledge” (yv@orc) was to the Gnostics. As 
there were likewise in the Greek schools those who 
looked forward to a complete restoration of all things 
(amoxaraoracic, see Heyne, ad Virg. Kel. iv, 5; comp. 
En. vi, 745), 80 there was “a regeneration” (Tit, iii, 5; 
Matt. xix, 28), “a new creation” (2 Cor. v, 17; see Al- 
ford, ad loc. ; Rev. xxi, 1), “a kingdom of heaven and of 
Messiah or Christ” (Matt. xiii; Rey. vii)—and herein 
popular belief among the Jews coincided—unequiyocal- 
ly propounded in the N. T.; but 4ere with this remark- 
able difference, viz., that in a great measure it was pres- 
ent as well as future—the same thing in germ that was 
to be had in perfection eventually. “The kingdom of 
God is within you,” said our Lord (Luke xvii,21). “He 
that is spiritual judgeth all things,” said Paul (1 Cor. a, 
15). “He that is born of God cannot sin,” said John (1 
Ep. iii, 9). There are likewise two deaths and two res- 
urrections spoken of in the N. T.; the first of each sort, 
that of the soul to and from sin (John iii, 3-8), “the 
hour which now is” (ibid. v, 24,25, on which see Augus- 
tine, De Civ. Dei, xx, 6); the second, that of the body to 
and from corruption (1 Cor. xv, 36-44; also John v, 28, 
29), which last is prospective. Now, as the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body was found to involve im- 
mense difficulties even in those early days (Acts xvii, 
32; 1 Cor. xv, 35: how keenly they were pressed may 
be seen in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xxii, 12 sq.), while, 
on the other hand, there was so great a predisposition 
in the then current philosophy (not even extinct now) 
to magnify the excellence of the soul above that of its 
earthly tabernacle, it was at once the easier and more 
attractive course to insist upon and argue from the force 
of those passages of Holy Scripture which enlarge upon 
the glories of the spiritual life that now is, under Christ, 
and to pass over or explain away allegorically all that 
refers to a future state in connection with the resurrec- 
tion of the body. In this manner we may derive the 
first. errors of the Gnostics, of whom Hymenseus was one 
of the earliest. They were spreading when John wrote ; 
and his grand-disciple, Ireneeus, compiled a voluminous 
A good account of 
their full development is given by Gieseler, £. 1/., Per. 
i, Div. i, § 44.sq. See RESURRECTION. 

2. The Sentence passed upon him.—It has been asserted 
by some writers of eminence (see Corn. 4 Lapide, ad 1 
Cor. v, 5) that the “delivering to Satan” is a mere syn~ 
onym for ecclesiastical excommunication. Such can 
hardly be the case. The apostles possessed many ex- 
traordinary prerogatives, which none have since arro- 
gated. Even the title which they bore has been set 
apart to them ever since. The shaking off the dust of 
their feet against a city that would not receive them 
(Matt. x, 14), although an injunction afterwards given 
to the Seventy (Luke x, 11), and one which Paul found 
it necessary to act upon twice in the course of his min- 
istry (Acts xiii, 51, and xviii, 6), has never been a 
practice since with Christian ministers. “Anathema,” 
says Bingham, “is a word that occurs frequently in 
the ancient canons” (Antig. xvi, 2, 16), but the form 
« Anathema Maranatha’ is one that none have ever ven- 
tured upon since Paul (1 Cor. xvi, 22). As the apostles 
healed all manner of bodily infirmities, so they seem to 
haye possessed and exercised the same power in inflict- 
ing them—a power far too perilous to be continued when 
the manifold exigencies of the apostolical age had passed 
away. Ananias and Sapphira both fell down dead at 
the rebuke of Peter (Acts v, 5,10); two words from the 
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same lips, “ Tabitha, arise,” sufficed to raise Dorcas from 
the dead (ibid. ix, 40). Pau)’s first act in entering upon 
his ministry was to strike Elymas the sorcerer with 
blindness, his own sight having been restored to him 
through the medium of a disciple (ibid. ix. 17, and xiii, 
11), while soon afterwards we read of his healing the 
cripple of Lystra (ibid. xiv,8). Even apart from actual 
intervention by the apostles, bodily visitations are spoken 
of in the case of those who approached the Lord’s Supper 
unworthily, when as yet no discipline had been establish- 
ed: “For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you, and a good number (ixavoi, in the former case it is 
mo\Xot) sleep” (1 Cor. xi, 30). . 
On the other hand, Satan was held to be the instru- 
‘ment or executioner of all these visitations. Such is 
the character assigned to him in the book of Job (i, 6-12; 
ii, 1-7). Similar agencies are described 1 Kings xxii, 
19-22, and 1 Chron. xxi, 1. «In Psa. lxxviii, 49, such are 
the causes to which the plagues of Egypt are assigned. 
Even our Lord submitted to be assailed by him more 
than once (Matt. iv, 1-10; Luke iv, 13 says, “ Departed 
from him for a season”); and “a messenger of Satan 
was sent to buffet” the very apostle whose act of deliver- 
ing another to the same power is now under discussion. 
At the same time, large powers over the world of spirits 
were authoritatively conveyed by our Lord to his im- 
mediate followers (to the Twelve, Luke ix, 1; to the 
Seventy, as the results showed, ibid. x, 17-20). See Sa- 
TAN. 

It only remains to notice five particulars connected 
with its exercise, which the apostle himself supplies: 1. 
That it was no mere prayer, but a solemn authoritative 
sentence pronounced in the name and power of Jesus 
Christ (1 Cor. v, 3-5); 2. That it was never exercised 
upon any without the Church: “Them that are without 
God judgeth” (ibid. v, 13), he says in express terms; 3. 
That it was “for the destruction of the flesh,” 7. e. some 
bodily visitation; 4. That it was for the improvement 
of the offender; that “his spirit might be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus” (ibid. v, 5): and that “he might 
learn not to blaspheme” while upon earth (1 Tim. i, 20); 
5, That the apostle could in a given case empower others 
to pass such sentence in his absence (1 Cor. y,3,4). See 
ANATHEMA, y 

Thus, while the “delivering to Satan” may resemble 
ecclesiastical excommunication in some respects, it has 
its own characteristics likewise, which show plainly that 
one is not. to be confounded or placed on the same level 
with the other. Nor again does Paul himself deliver to 
Satan all those in whose company he bids his conyerts 
“not even to eat” (1 Cor.v, 11), See an able review of 
the whole subject by Bingham, Ant, vi, 2, 15. See 
ISXCOMMUNICATION. : 


Hymn (‘Ypvoc). This term, as used by the Greeks, 
primarily signified simply a song (comp. Homer, Qd. viii, 
429; Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 659; Pindar, Cl. i, 170; xi, 74; 
Isthm. iv, 74; Pyth. x, 82; Asch, Lum. 331; Soph. Antig. 
809; Plato, Republ. v, 459, E, etc.); we find instances 
even im which the cognate verb djuvety is used in a bad 
sense (~avhwe éxhapBaverat, Eustath. p. 634; comp. 
Soph. Hlect.382; Ged. Tyr, 1275; Eurip. Med. 425) ; but 
usage ultimately appropriated the term to songs in praise 
of the gods. We know that among the Greeks, as 
among most of the nations of antiquity, the chanting of 
songs in praise of their gods was an approved part of 
their worship (Clem. Alex. Strom. vi, 633, ed. Sylburg. ; 
Porphyr. de A bstin. iv, sec. 8; Phurnutus, De Nat. Deor.c. 
14; Alex. ab Alex. Gen, Dies, iv, c. 17, s. f.; Spanheim in 
not. ad Callimachum, p.2; comp. Meiners, Geschichte aller 

veligionen, c. 13); and even at their festive entertain- 
ments such songs were sometimes sung (Athen, Deipnos. 
xly, xv, 14; Polyb. /ist. iv, 20, ed. Ernesti), Besides 
those hymns to different deities which have come down 
to us as the composition of Callimachus, Orpheus, Ho- 
mer, Linus, Cleanthes, Sappho, and others, we may with 
confidence refer to the choral odes of the tragedians as 
affording specimens of these sacred songs, such of them, 
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at least, as were of alyric character (Snedorf, De Hymnis 
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Vet.Grec.p.19). Such songs were properly called hymns. 
Hence Arrian says distinctly (De Kaped. Alex. iv, uy, 2), 
bprvoe pév é¢ TovC SeovE TOLOUYT al, émrauvoe o& eg ay 
Gowrovc. So also Phayorinus: tuvoc, 1) Tp0C Sedov won. 
Augustine (in Psa. lait) thus fully states the meaning 
of the term: “Hymni laudes sunt Dei cum cantico. 
Hymni cantus sunt, continentes laudes Dei. Si sit laus, 
et non sit Dei, non est hymnus. Si sit laus et Dei laus, 
et non cantatur, non est hymnus. Oportet ergo ut si sit 
hymnus, habeat haec tria, et Jaudem et Dei et canticum.” 
See CHANT, : 

“Hymn,” as such, is not used in-the English version 
of the O.'T., and the noun only occurs twice in the N.'T. 
(Eph. v, 19; Col. iii, 16), though in the original of the 
latter the derivative verb (juvéw) oceurs in four places 
(“sing a hymn,” Matt. xxvi, 80; Mark xiv, 26; “sing 
praises,” Acts xvi, 25; Heb. ii,12), The Sept., however, 
employs it freely in translating the Hebrew names for al- 
most every kind of poetical composition (Schleusn. Lea. 
tpuvoc). In fact, the word does not seem to have in the 
Sept. any very special meaning, and hence it calls the 
Heb. book of Tehillim the book of Psclms, not of Hymns ; 
yet it frequently uses the noun toc or the verb vpviw 
as an equivalent of psalm (e. g. 1 Chron. xxv, 6; 2 Chron. 
vii, 6; xxiii, 18; xxix, 30; Neh. xii, 24; Psa. xl, 1, and 
the titles of many other psalms). The word psalm, 
however, generally had for the later Jews a definite 
meaning, while the word hymn was more or less vague 
in its application, and capable of being used as occasion 
strould arise. If a new poetical form or idea should be 
produced, the name of hymn, not being embarrassed by 
a previous determination, was ready to associate itself 
with the fresh thought of another literature. This seems 
to have actually been the case. See Sone, 

Among Christians the hymn has always been some- 
thing different from the psalm; a different conception 
in thought, a different type in composition, See Hym- 
noLocy. The “hymn” which our Lord sung with his 
disciples at the Last Supper is generally supposed to 
have been the latter part of the Hallel, or series of 
psalms which were sung by the Jews on the night of 
the Passover, comprehending Psa. cxili-exviii; Psa. 
exiii and exiy being sung before, and the rest after the 
Passover (Buxtorfii Lex. Tulm.s.v. b5n, quoted by Kui- 
nol on Matt. xxvi, 30; Lightfoot’s Heb. and Talm. Ex- 
ercitations on Mark xiv, 26; Works, xi, 455). See Hat- 
LEL. But it is obvious that the word hymn is in this 
case not applied to an individual psalm, but to a number 
of psalms chanted successively, and altogether forming 
a kind of devotional exercise which is not unaptly call- 
edahymn, The prayer in Acts iy, 24-80 is not a hymn, 
unless we allow non-metrical as well as metrical hymns. 
It may have been a hymn.as it was originally uttered; 
but we can only judge by the Greek translation, and 
this is without metre, and therefore not properly a hymn. 
In the jail at Philippi, Paul and Silas “sang hymns” (A. 
Y. “praises”) unto God, and so loud was their song that 
their fellow-prisoners heard them. This must haye been 
what we mean by singing, and not merely recitation. 
It was, in fact, a veritable singing of hymns. It is re- 
markable that the noun hymn is only used in reference 
to the services of the Greeks, and in the same passages 
is clearly distinguished from the psalm (Eph. v, 19; Col. 
iii, 16), “psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs.” It has 
been conjectured that by “psalms and hymns” the po- 
etical compositions of the Old Testament are chiefly to 
be understood, and that the epithet “ spiritual,” here ap- 
plied to “songs,” is intended to mark those devout effu- 
sions which resulted from the spiritual gifts granted to 
the primitive Church; yet in 1 Cor. xiv, 26, a produc- 
tion of the latter class is called “a psalm.” Josephus, it 
may be remarked, used the terms bprvor and wdai in 
reference to the Psalms of David (Axt. vii, 12,3). See 
Psa. 

It is probable that no Greek version of the Psalms, 
even supposing it to be accommodated to the Greek 
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converts. It was not only a question of metre, it was a 
question of ture; and Greek tunes required Greek hymns. 
So it was in Syria. Richer in tunes than Greece, for 
Greece had but eight, while Syria had 275 (Benedict. 
Pref. vol. vy, Op. Eph. Syr.), the Syrian hymnographers 
revelled in the varied luxury of their native music; and 
the result was that splendid development of the Hymn, 
as moulded by the genius of Bardesanes, Harmonius, and 
Ephraem Syrus. In Greece, the eight tunes which seem 
to have satisfied the exigencies of Church music were 


probably accommodated to fixed metres, each metre be-. 


ing wedded to a particular tune; an arrangement to 
which we can observe a tendency in the Directions about 
tunes and measures at the end of our English version of 
the Psalms. This is also the case in the German hym- 
nology, where certain ancient tunes are recognised as 
models for the metres of later compositions, and their 
names are always prefixed to the hymns in common use. 
See Music. 

It is worth while inquiring what profane models the 
Greek hymnographers chose to work after. In the ol 
religion of Greece the word hymn had already acquired 
a sacred and liturgical meaning, which could not fail to 
Suggest its application to the productions of the Chris- 
tian muse. So much for the name. The special forms 
of the Greek hymn were various. The Homeric and 
Orphic hymns were written in the epic style, and in 
hexameter verse. Their metre was not adapted for 
singing; and therefore, though they may have been re- 
cited, it is not likely that they were sung at the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries. We turn to the Pindaric hymns, 
and here we find a sufficient variety of metre, and a defi- 
nite relation to music. These hymns were sung to the 
accompaniment of the lyre, and it is very likely that 
they engaged the attention of the early hymn-writers. 
The dithyramb, with its development into the dramatic 
chorus, was sufficiently connected with musical tradi- 
tions to make its form a fitting vehicle for Christian po- 
etry; and there certainly is a dithyrambic savor about 
the earliest known Christian hymn, as it appears in 
Clem. Alex. p. 312, 313, ed Potter. 

The first impulse of Christian devotion was to run 
into the moulds ordinarily used by the worshippers of 
the old religion. This was more than an impulse—it 
was a necessity, and a twofold necessity. The new 
spirit was strong; but it had two limitations: the diffi- 
eulty of conceiving a new musico-poetical literature ; 
and the quality so peculiar to devotional music, of lin- 
gering in the heart after the head has been convinced 
and the belief changed. ‘The old tunes would be a real 
necessity to the new life; and the exile from his an- 
cient faith would delight to hear on the foreign soil of 
a new religion the familiar melodies of home. Dean 
Trench has indeed labored to show that the reverse was 
the case, and that the early Christian shrank with hor- 
ror from the sweet but polluted enchantments of his un- 
believing state. We can only assent to this in so far as 
we allow it to be the second phase in the history of 
hymns. When old traditions died away, and the Chris- 
tian acquired not only a new belief, but a new social hu- 
manity, it was possible, and it was desirable too, to break 
forever the attenuated thread that bound him to the an- 
cient world. Thus it was broken; and the trochaic and 
iambic metres, unassociated as they were with heathen 
worship, though largely associated with the heathen 

_ drama, obtained an ascendant in the Christian Church. 
In 1 Cor. xiv, 26, allusion is made’ to improvised hymns, 
which, being the outburst of a passionate emotion, would 
probably assume the dithyrambic form, But attempts 
have been made to detect fragments of ancient hymns 
conformed to more obvious metres in Eph. v, 14; James 
i, 17; Rev.i,8 sq.; xv,3. These pretended fragments, 
however, may with much greater likelihood be referred 
to the swing of a prose composition unconsciously cul- 
minating into metre. It was in the Latin Church that 
the trochaic and iambic metres became most deeply root- 
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ed, and acquired the greatest depth of tone and grace of 


finish. As an exponent of Christian feeling they soon 
superseded the accentual hexameters; they were used 
mnemonically against the heathen and the heretics by 
Commodianus and Augustine. The introduction of 
hymns into the Latin Church is commonly referred to 
Ambrose. But itis impossible to conceive that the West 
should have been so far behind the East: similar neces- 


sities must have produced similar results; and it is more . 


likely that the tradition is due to the very marked prom- 
inence of Ambrose as the greatest of all the Latin hym- 
nographers, 

The trochaic and iambic metres, thus impressed into 
the service of the Church, have continued to hold their 
ground, and are, in fact, the 7’s, S.M.,C.M., and L. M. of 
our modern hymns, many of which are translations, or, 
at any rate, imitations of Latin originals. These metres 
were peculiarly adapted to the grave and sombre spirit 
of Latin Christianity. Less ecstatic than the varied 
chorus of the Greek Church, they did not soar upon the 
pinion of a lofty praise so much as they drooped and 
sank into the depths of a great sorrow. They were sub- 
jective rather than objective; they appealed to the heart 
more than to the understanding; and, if they contained 
less theology, they were fuller of a rich Christian hu- 
manity, (See Deyling, Obss. Sacr. iii, 430; Hilliger, De 
Psal. Hymn. atque odar, sac. discrimine, Viteb. 1720; Ger- 
bert, De cantu et musico, Bamb. et Frib. 1774, 2 vols, 4to, 
Rheinwald, Christl. Archadl. p. 262.) Our information 


respecting the hymnology of the first Christians is ex-' 


tremely scanty: the most distinct notice we possess of 
it is that contained in Pliny’s celebrated epistle (Zp. 
x, 97): “Carmen Christo quasi deo, dicere secum invi- 
cem.” (See Augusti, Handbuch der Christlichen A rchdo-~ 
logie, ii, 1-160; Walchii, Miscellanea Sacra, i, 2; De 
hymnis ecclesie Apostolice, Amstel. 1744; and other 
monographs cited in Volbeding, Index Programmatum, 
p. 133). ‘ 

Hymnar or Hymnal is the name by which is 
designated a Church book containing hymns. Such a 
hymnar, according to Gennadius, was compiled by Pau- 
linus of Nola (q. v.).—Waleott, Sacred Archeol. p. 320; 
Augusti, Christl. Archdol. iii, 710 sq. 


Hymnarium. See Hymnar 


Hymnology. “Poetry and its twin sister music 
are the most sublime and spiritual arts, and are much 
more akin to the genius of Christianity, and minister 
far more copiously to the purposes of devotion and edifi- 
cation than architecture, painting, and sculpture. They 
employ word and tone, and can speak thereby more di- 
rectly to the spirit than the plastic arts by stone and 
color, and givé more adequate expression to the whole 
wealth of the world of thought and feeling. In the 
Old Testament, as is well known, they were essential 
parts of divine worship; and so they have been in all 
ages, and almost all branches of the Christian Church. 
Of the various species of religious poetry, the hymn is 
the earliest and most important. It has a rich history, 
in which the deepest experiences of Christian life are 
stored, Butit attained full bloom (as we will notice be- 
low) in the evangelical Church of the German and Eng~ 
lish tongue, where it, like the Bible, became for the first 
time truly the possession of the people, instead of being 
restricted to priest or choir” (Schaff, Ch. History). “A 
hymn is a lyrical discourse to the feelings. It should 
either excite or express feeling. The recitation of hix 
torical facts, descriptions of scenery, narrations of events, 
meditations, may all tend to inspire feeling. Hymns are 
not to be excluded, therefore, because they are deficient in 
lyrical form or in feeling, if experience shows that they 
have power to excite pious emotions. Not many of 
Newton’s hymns can be called poetical, yet few hymns 
in the English language are more useful” (Beecher, 
Preface to the Plymouth Collection). The hymn, as 
such, is not intended to be didactic, and yet it is one 
of the surest means of conveying “sound doctrine,” and 
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of perpetuating it in the Church. The Greek and Latin 
fathers well understood this. Bardesanes (see below) 
“ diffused his Gnostie errors in Syriac hymns; and till 
that language ceased to be the living organ of thought, 
the Syrian fathers adopted this mode of inculeating 
truth in metrical compositions. The hymns of Arius 
were great favorites, and contributed to spread his pe- 
culiar doctrines. Chrysostom found the hymns of Arian 
worship so attractive that he took care to counteract 
the effect of them as much as possible by providing the 
Catholic Church with metrical compositions. Augus- 
tine also composed a hymn in order to check the errors 
of the Donatists, whom he represents as making great 
use of newly-composed hymns for the propagation of 
their opinions. The writings of Ephraem Syrus, of the 
4th century, contain hymns on various topics, relating 
chiefly to the religious questions of the day which agi- 
tated the Church.” Yet a mere setting forth of Chris- 
tian doctrine in verse does not constitute a hymn; the 
thoughts and the language of the Scriptures must be re- 
produced in a lyrical way in order to serve the needs of 
song. The most popular and lasting hymns are those 
which are most lyrical in form, and at the same time 
most deeply penetrated with Christian life and feeling. 
Nor can hymns, in the proper sense of the word, be other 
than popular. The Romish Church discourages congre- 
gational worship, and therefore she produces few hymns, 
notwithstanding the number of beautiful religious com- 
positions which are to be found in her offices, and the 
fine metrical productions of the Middle Ages, of which 
more in a later portion of this article. Hymns for Prot- 
estants, being “composed for congregational use, must 
express all the varieties of emotion common to the 
Christian. They must include in their wide range the 
trembling of the sinner, the hope and joy of the believer ; 
they must sound the alarm to the impenitent, and cheer 
the afflicted; they must summon the Church to an ear- 
nest following of her Redeemer, go down with the dying 
to the vale of death, and make it vocal with the notes of 
triumph; they must attend the Christian in every step of 
his life as a heavenly melody. There can be nothing 
esoteric in the hymn, Besides this, the hymn, skilfully 
linked with music, becomes the companion of a Chris- 
tian’s solitary hours. It is the property of a good lyric 
to exist in the mind as a spiritual presence; and thus, 
as a ‘hidden soul of harmony,’ it dwells, a soul in the 
soul, and rises, often unsought, into distinct conscious- 
ness. The worldly Géthe advised, as a means of mak- 
ing life less commonplace, that one should ‘every day, 
at least, hear a little song or read a good poem.’ Hap- 
pier he who, from his abundant acquaintance with 
Christian lyrics, has the song within him; who can fol- 
low the purer counsel of Paul, and ‘speak to himself in 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
in his heart to the Lord (Eph. v, 19)” (.Wethodist Quar- 
terly, July, 1849). For the vocal execution of hymns 
@s a part of Church service, see SINGING; and for their 
instremental accompaniments, see Music. 

On the question of the use of hymns of human com- 
position in the Church, there were disputes at a very 
early period. The Council of Braga (Portugal), A.D. 
563, forbade the use of any form of song except psalms 
and passages of Scripture (Canon xii). On this subject, 
Bingham remarks that it was in ancient times “no ob- 
jection against the psalmody of the Church that she 
sometimes made use of psalms and hymns of human 
composition, besides those of the sacred and inspired 
writers. For though St. Austin reflects upon the Dona- 
tists for their psalms of human composition, yet it was 
not merely because they were human, but because they 
preferred them to the divine hymns of Scripture, and 
their indecent way of chanting them, to the grave and 
sober method of the Church. St. Austin himself made 
a psalm of many parts, in imitation of the 119th Psalm; 
and this he did for the use of his people, to preserve 
them from the errors of Donatus. It would be absurd 
to think that he who made a psalm himself for the 


of 
people to sing should quarrel with other psalms mereis 
because they were of human composition. It has been: 
demonstrated that there always were such psalms, and 
hymns, and doxologies composed by pious men, and used. 
in the Church from the first foundation of it; nor did 
any but Paulus Samosatensis take exception to the 
use of them; and he did so not because they were of 
human composition, but because they contained a doc- 
trine contrary to his own private opinions. St. Hilary 
and St. Ambrose made many such hymns, which, when 
some muttered against in the Spanish churches because 
they were of human composition, the fourth Council of 
Toledo made a decree to confirm the use of them, togeth- 
er with the doxologies ‘Glory be to the Father,’ etc., 
‘Glory be to God on high,’ threatening excommunica- 
tion to any that should reject them. The only thing 
of weight to be urged against all this is a canon of the 
Council of Laodicea, which forbids all (dwriuncode Par- 
ove, all private psalms, and all uncanonical books to be 
read in the Church. For it might seem that by pri- 
yate psalms they mean all hymns of human composi- 
tion. But it was intended rather to exclude apocryphal 
hymns, such as went under the name of Solomon, as Bal- 
zamon and Zonaras understand it, or else such as were 
not approved by public authority in the Church. If it 
be extended further, it contradicts the current practice 
of the whole Church besides, and cannot, in reason, be 
construed as any more than a private order for the 
churches of that province, made upon some particular 
reasons unknown to us at this day. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, any arzument to be drawn from this canon, it 
is evident the ancients made no scruple of using psalms 
or hymns of human composition, provided they were 
pious and orthodox for the substance, and composed by 
men of eminence, and received by’ just authority, and 
not brought in clandestinely into the Church” (Orig. 
Eccles. bk. xiv, ch. i). 

The Christian Church, in all periods, has been accus- 
tomed, as we have already stated, to use psalms and 
hymns in public worship. The psalms are portions of 
the Psalms of David; the hymns are human composi- 
tions. On the history of singing in worship generally, 
see PSALMopy, under which head will also be given an 
account of the standard hymn-books in the several evan- 
gelical denominations, 

I. Ancient Hymns.—A few hymns have come down to 
us from very remote antiquity. “ Basil cites an even- 
ing hymn from an unknown author, which he describes 
as in his time (4th century) very ancient, handed down 
from the fathers, and in use among the people. Dr. J. 
Pye Smith considers it the oldest hymn extant. The 
following is his translation of it: “Jesus Christ, Joyful 
light of the holy! Glory of the Eternal, heavenly, holy, 
blessed Father! Having now come to the setting of the 
sun, beholding the evening light, we praise the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit of God. Thou art 
worthy to be praised of sacred voices, at all seasons, ) 
Son of God, who givest life. Wherefore the universe 
glorifieth thee!” (Coleman, Ancient Christianity, ch. xvi, 
§ 5). From the letter of the elder Pliny to Trajan we 
know that as early as the beginning of the 2d century 
the Christians praised Christ as their God in songs; and 
from Eusebius (/ccles. Hist. v, 28) we learn that there 
existed a whole multitude of such songs. But the old- 
est hymn to Christ, remaining té us complete from the 
period of persecution, is that of Clemens Alexandrinus 
(q.v.). It is given in full, Greek and Latin, in Cole- 
man (/.c.): see also Piper, Clementis Hymnus in Salwato- 
rem (Gtting. 1835), and Bull, Defensio fidet Nicene, § 
111, ch. ii, cited by Coleman. “Though regarded as a 
poetical production, it has little claim to consideration ; 
it shows the strain of the devotion of the early Chris- 
tians: we see in it the heart of primitive piety labor- 
ing to give utterance to its emotions of wonder, love, 
and gratitude, in view of the offices and character of 
the Redeemer. It is not found in the later offices of the 
Church, because, as is supposed, it was thought to vre- 


im its 1 antiphonal structure, the 

songs used in pagan worship” (Coleman, Prim. Church, p. 
870). The oldest Christian hymn-wniters, however, 
were mostly Gnosties in their doctrines, and they seem 
to have used their songs as “a popular means of com- 
mending and propagating their errors.” The first of 
these was Bardesanes, in the Syrian Church of the 2d 
century, who wrote in imitation of the Psalms 150 hymns, 
with Gnostic additions. Valentinus of Alexandria be- 
longs also to the oldest hymn-writers (comp. Miinter, 
Ode Gnostice, Copenh. 1712), The Gloria in Excelsis (q. 
y.), which is still retained in use, is ascribed to the third 
century, See ANGELICAL Hymn, 

1. Oriental and Greek, —The Therapeute in Egypt 
sang in their assemblies old hymns transmitted by tra- 
dition. When, under Constantine the Great, Christi- 
anity became the religion of the state, the hymns ac- 
quired the importance of regular liturgical Church songs. 
Ephraem Syrus (q. v.), in the 4th century, who may be 
considered as the representative of the whole Syrian 
hymnology, sought to bring the heretical hymns of the 
Gnosties into disuse, In the Eastern Church the hymns 
of Arius had, by their practical Christian spirit, acquired 
more popularity than the orthodox hymns, which con- 
sisted mostly of an assemblage of dogmatic formulas. 
‘To oppose this tendency, Gregory of Nazianzum and 
Synesius composed a number of new orthodox hymns, 
but, not being adapted to the comprehension of the peo- 
ple generally, these did not become popular, and thus 
failed to answer the purpose of the writers. Sacred po- 
etry in general began to decline among the Greeks; and 
as in the next century the strife concerning the adoration 
of Mary and the saints began, the orthodox hymns be- 
came mere songs of praise to these. Such are the hymns 
of Cosmas, bishop of Majumena (780) ; Andreas, bishop 
of Crete (660-732) ; Germanus, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple (634-734) ; John Damascenus in the 8th century, and 
‘Theophanes, metropolitan of Nicaea, and Josephus, dea- 
eon of Constantinople, in the 9th. 

In the history of hymnology, Schaff distinguishes 
three periods, both in the Greek and Latin Church po- 
etry: (1.) that of formation, while it was slowly throw- 
ing off classical metres and inventing its peculiar style, 
down to about 650; (2.) that of perfection, down to 820; 
(3.) that of decline and decay, to 1400, or to the fall of 
Constantinople. “The first period, beautiful as are some 
of the odes of Gregory Nazianzen and Sophronius of 
Jerusalem, has impressed scarcely any traces on the 
Greek office books. The flourishing period of Greek 
poetry coincides with the period of the image contro- 
versies, and the most eminent poets were at the same 
time advocates of images; pre-eminent among them 
being John of Damascus, who has the double honor 
of being the greatest theologian and the greatest poet 


of the Greek Church. The flower of Greek poetry |. 


belongs, therefore, to a later division of our history. 
Yet, since we find at least the rise of it in the 5th cen- 
tury, we shall-give here a brief description of its pecul- 
jar character. ‘The earliest poets of the Greek Church, 
especially Gregory Nazianzen in the 4th, and Sophro- 
nius of Jerusalem in the 7th century, employed the clas- 
sical metres, which are entirely unsuitable to Christian 
ideas and Church song, and therefore gradually fell out 
of use. Rhyme found no entrance into the Greek Church, 
In its stead the metrical or harmonic prose was adopt- 
ed from the Hebrew poetry and the earliest Christian 
hymns of Mary, Zacharias, Simeon, and the angelic host. 
Anatolius of Constantinople (458) was the first to re- 
nounce the tyranny of the classic metre and strike out a 
new path. The essential points in the peculiar system 
of the Greek versification are the following: The first 
stanza, which forms the model of the succeeding ones, 
is called in technical language Hirmos, because it draws 
the others after it. The succeeding stanzas are called 
Troparia (stanzas), and are divided, for chanting, by 
commas, without regard to the sense. A number of 
troparia, from three to twenty or more, form an Ode, 


‘and this corresponds to the Latin Sequence, which was 
introduced about the same time by the monk Notker in 
St.Gall. Each ode is founded on a hirmos, and ends 
with a ¢roparion in praise of the holy Virgin, The 
odes are commonly arranged (probably after the exam- 
ple of such Psalms as the 25th, 112th, and 119th) in 
acrostic, sometimes in alphabetic order, Nine odes form 
a Canon. ‘The older odes on the great events of the in- 
carnation, the resurrection, and the ascension, are some- 
times sublime; but the later long canons, in glorification 
of unknowi martyrs, are extremely prosaic and tedious, 
and full of elements foreign to the Gospel. Even the best 
hymnological productions of the East lack the health- 
ful simplicity, naturalness, fervor, and depth of the Latin, 


and of the evangelical Protestant hymn. saa) 


ical books, especially in the twelve volumes of the Menzea, 
which correspond to the Latin Breviary, and consist, for 
the most part, of poetic or half poetic odes in rhythmic. 


prose. ‘These treasures, on which nine centuries have 
wrought, have hitherto been almost exclusively confined: 
to the Oriental. Church, and, in fact, yield but few grains’ 
of gold for general use. Neale has latterly made a hap- 
py effort to reproduce and make accessible in modern 
English metres, with very considerable abridgments, the 
most valuable hymns of the Greek Church. We give a 
few specimens of Neale’s translations of hymns of St. An- 
atolius, patriarch of Constantinople, who attended the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). The first is a Christmas 
hymn, commencing in Greek: Méya cai mapadogov 
Savpa. 
*A great and mighty wonéer, 
The festal makes secure: 
The Virgin bears the Infant 
With Virgin-honor pure. 
The Word is made incarnate, 
And yet remains on high: 


And cherubim sing anthems 
To shepherds from the sky. 


And we with them triumphant 
Repeat the hymn again: 

“To Gon on high be glory, 
And peace on earth to men!” 


While thus they sing your Monarch, t 
Those bright angelic bands, 

Rejoice, ye vales and mountains! 
Ye oceans, clap your hands! 


Since all He comes to ransom, 
By all be He adored, 

The Infant born in Bethlehem, 
The Saviour and the Lor»! 


Now idol forms shall perish, 
All error shall decay, 

And Curisv shall wield His sceptre, 
Our Lorp and Gop for aye.’ 


Another specimen of a Christmas hymn by the same, 
commencing év ByS\eEp: 


‘In Bethlehem is He born! 

Maker of all things, everlasting God! 
He opens Eden’s gate, 

Monarch of ages! Thence the fiery sword 
Gives glorious passage; thence, 

The severing mid-wall overthrown, the powers 
Of earth and Heaven are one ; 

Angels and men renew their ancient league, 
The pure rejoin’the pure, 

In happy union! Now the Virgin-womb 
Like some cherubic throne 

Containeth Him, the Uncontainable: 
Bears Him, whom while they bear 

The seraphs tremble ! bears Him, as He comes 
To shower upon the world 

The fulness of His everlasting love !’ 


One more on Christ calming the storm, Comepag Toure 
pliac, as reproduced by Neale: 


‘Fierce was the wild billow, 

Dark was the night ; 

Oars labor’d heavily ; 
Foam glimmer’d white ; 

Mariners trembled ; 
Peril was nigh ; 

Then said the God of God, 
‘Peace! Itis I.” 


Ridge of the monntain-wave, 


Lower thy crest! 


“The Greek Church poetry is contained in the liturg-- 
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-Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest! 
Peril can none be— 
Sorrow must fly— ‘ 
Where saith the Light of light, 
“Peace! It is I.” 
Jesu, Deliverer ! 
Come Thou tome: | 
Soothe Thou my voyaging 
Over life’s sea! 
Thou, when the storm of death 
Roars sweeping by, 
Whisper, O Truth of truth! 
‘Peace ankt iste’ ax 


2. Latin Church.— Of far more importance to the 
Christian Church than the Greek are the Latin hymns 
produced in the earlier ages, or the period coyeririg the 
4th to the 16th centuries. Though smaller in compass, 
Latin hymnology far surpasses the Greek “in artless 
simplicity and truth, and in richness, vigor, and fulness 
of thought, and is much more akin to the Protestant 
spirit. With objective churchly character it combines 
deeper feeling and more subjective appropriation and 
experience of salvation, and hence more warmth and 
fervor than the Greek. It forms in these respects the 
transition to the evangelical hymn, which gives the 
most beautiful and profound expression to the personal 
enjoyment of the Saviour and his redeeming grace. 
The best Latin hymns have come through the Roman 
Breviary into general use, and through translations and 
reproductions have become naturalized in Protestant 
churches. They treat, for the most part, of the great 
facts of salvation and the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity” (Schaff, Ch, Hist. ii, 585). But many of 
them, like the later productions of the Greek Church, 
are devoted to the praises of Mary and the martyrs, and 
are vitiated with all manner of superstitions. One of 
the oldest writers of Latin hymns is Hilary of Poitiers 
(Pictaviensis), who died in 368. Banished to Phrygia, 
he was incited by hearing the singing of Arian hymns 
to compose some for the orthodox Church, and among 
these productions his Lucis largitor splendide is the 
most celebrated. There is no doubt that the author- 
ship of a great. many hymns is spurious, especially in 
the case of Ambrose (q. v.), bishop of Milan, who died 
in 397, and who is generally considered’ the proper fa- 
ther of Latin-Church song. Among his genuine pro- 
ductions we find the grand hymns O lua beata trinitas ; 
Veni redemptor gentium; Deus creator omnium, ete. 
The so-called Ambrosian song of praise, Te dewm lau- 
damus, “by far the most celebrated hymn,” formerly 
ascribed to Ambrose, “which alone would have made 
his name immortal,” and which, with the Gloria in ex- 
celsis, is “by far the most valuable legacy of the old 
Catholic Church poetry, and which will be prayed and 
sung with devotion in all parts of Christendom to the 
end of time,” he is said to have composed for the bap- 
tism of Augustine. But it is now agreed by our best 
critics that this hymn was written at a later date 
(Schaff, Ch. Hist, ii,592), Another distinguished hymn- 
writer of the Middle Age was Augustine, “the greatest 
theologian among the Church fathers (+ 430), whose 
soul was filled with the genuine essence of poetry.” 
Ne is said to have composed the resurrection hymn, 
Cum rex glorie Christus; the hymn on the glory of 
Paradise, Ad perennis vite fontem Mens sitivit arida, 
and others, Damascus, bishop of Rome (+ 384), who 
is said to have been the author of the rhyme of which 
we spoke above, is perhaps not less celebrated than the 
preceding names. Very prominently rank also Pruden- 
tius, in Spain (t 405), whom Neale calls “the prince of 
primitive Christian poets,” the author of Jam’ masta 
quiesce querela, and others; Paulinus of Nola; Sedulius, 
who composed two Christmas hymns, A solis ortus car- 
dine and Hostis Herodes impie; Enodius, bishop of Pa- 
via (¢ 521); and Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers (about 
600), who wrote the passion hymns, Pange lingua glori- 
ost Proelium certaminis and Vexilla regis prodeunt. These 
hymns (the text and translations of most of which are 
given by Schaff, 7. c.) soon became popular, and though 
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many of them, long in use in the Church, were not to» 
be set aside, still the Council of Toledo (633) recom- 
mended the use only of such hymns as those of Hilary, 
Ambrose, ete., in public worship. Gregory the Great, 


_| who introduced a new system of singing into the Church 


[see GREGORIAN CHANT ], also composed hymns, among 
others the Rex Christe factor omnium ; Primo dierum om- 
nium, generally regarded as his best, etc. After him the. 
most noteworthy hymn-writers are Isidorus, bishop of 
Sevilla; Eugenius, Idefonsus, and Julianus, bishops of 
Toledo; and Beda Venerabilis. Charlemagne (8th cen- 
tury), who introduced the Gregorian chant into France 
and Germany, also attempted sacred poetry, and is said 
to be the author of the Pentecost hymn, Veni creator 
spiritus, though others ascribe it, and perhaps on better 
grounds, to Rhabanus Maurus. Alcuin and Paulus Di- 
aconus also composed hymns. Although Christianity, 
during that century and the next, spread through 
France, Germany, and northwards, yet Latin hymns re- 
mained in exclusive use during the whole of the Middle. 
Ages, as the clergy alone took an active part in divine 
worship. In the 9th century appeared some notewor- 
thy hymn-writers. Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, whose 
Gloria laus et honor tibi was always sung on Palm Sun- 
day ; Rhabanus Maurus; Walafrid Strabo, the first Ger- 
man hymn-writer; Notker (+ 912), who introduced the - 
use of sequences and recitatives in the hymns, and com- 
posed the renowned alternate chant, Media vita in morte 
sumus. During the 10th and 11th centuries sacred po- 
etry was cultivated by the Benedictines of Constance, 
among whom Hermann of Veringen (f¢ 1054) was espe~ 
cially distinguished. King Robert of France wrote the 
Pentecost hymn, Veni sancte spiritus; Petrus Damiani 
wrote also penitential hymns. ‘To the 11th century -be- 
longs the alternate hymn to Mary entitled Salve Regi- 
na mater misericordie. In the 12th century hymn- 
writing flourished, particularly in France, where we 
notice Marbord (1123); Hildebert of Tours; Petrus 
Venerabilis ; Adam of St. Victor; Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, author of the Salve ad faciem Jesu, and the hymn 
beginning Salve caput cruentatum; Abelard, writer of 
the Annunciation hymn, Mittit ad virginem; and Bernard 
of Cluny, author of “The Celestial Country,” about A.D. 
1145, It was, moreover, a practice of conyentual dis- 
cipline to connect hymns with all the various offices of 
daily life: thus there were hymns to be sung before and 
after the meals, on the lighting of lamps for the night, 
on fasts, etc. In the 13th century the sentimentalism 
of the Franciscans became a rich source of poetry, and 
the Latin hymns perhaps attained their highest perfec- 
tion under writers of that order, Francis of Assisi him- 
self wrote sacred poetry. Among the Franciscan hymn- 
writers are especially to be noticed Thomas of Celano 
(after 1255), author of the grand Judgment hymn, Dies 
tre dies illa [see Dims Ira]; Bonaventura; Jacopo- 
nus, who wrote the Stabat mater dolorosa and. Stabut 
mater speciosa, See SrABAT MATER. Among the Do- 
minicans, Thomas Aquines distinguished himself by his 
Pange lingua gloriosi and Lauda Sion Salvuiorem, Af- 
ter attaining this eminence Latin hymns retrograded 
again during the 14th and 15th centuries, and became 
mere rhymed pieces. The mystics Henry Suso (q. v.) 
and Thomas a Kempis (q.v.) alone deserve mention 
among the writers of good hymns. 

On hymns of the Ancient and Middle Ages, see Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiii, chap. v, and bk. xiy, chap. 1; 
Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, sive hynmorum, etc. 
collectio amplissima (Leipz. 1841-56, 5 vols, 8vo) ; a good 
selection in Kinigsfeld, Lat. Hymnen und Gesdnge, im 
which the Latin and German versions are printed face 
to face, with an Introd. and notes by A. W. von Schlegel 
(Bonn, 1847, 12mo, and second collection 1865, 12mo) ; 
Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, with Notes, 
ete, (2d ed. Lond. 1864, 18mo0); Coleman, A postolic and 
Primitive Church, ch. xii; Coleman, Ancient Christian- 
ity, ch. xvi; Walch, De Hymmnis Eccles. Apostolice (Je- 
na, 1837); Rambach, Anthologie Christl. Geséinge (Alto~- 


na, 1817-33) ; Bjorn, Hymni Vet. Patrum Christ. Eccles. 
(Hafn, 1818); Kehrein, Lateinische Anthologie (Frankf. 
1840); (Ultramontane) Mone, Lat. Hymnen des Mittel- 
ulters (Freib, 1853 sq., 3 vols. 8vo); Moll, Hymnarium 
(Halle, 1861, 18mo) ; Wackernagel, Dus deutsche Kirch- 
enleid (Lpz. 1864-65, 2 vols.), part of vol. i, p. 9-362; 
Chandler, Hymns of the Primitive Church (Lond. 1837) ; 
Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church (3d edit. London, 
1866) ; Medieval Hymns and Sequences (3d ed. London, 
1867); The Voice of Christian Life in Song, or Hymns 
and Hymn Writers of many Lands and Ages (N.Y. 1864, 
12mo); Miller, Our Hymns, their Authors and Origin 
(Lond. 1866, 12mo); Koch, Gesch. d. Kirchenl. (2d edit. 
Stuttgart, 1852 sq., 4 vols., especially, i, 10-30) ; Ediles- 
tand du Meril, Poésies populaires Latines untérieures au 
douzieme siecle (Paris, 1843); Fortlage, Gesdnge Christl, 
Vorzeit (Berlin, 1844); Milman, Latin Christianity, viii, 
302 sq.; Hill, English Monasticism, p. 324-373 (on me- 
dizval books and hymns); Rheimvald, Airchl. A rchdol. 
p. 262 sq.; Augusti, Handb. der christl. Archdol. ii, 106 
sq.; Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 384 sq.; Martigny, 
Dict. des Antiquités, p. 475 sq.; Christ. Examiner, xxviii, 
art. i; Christian Remembrancer, xliv, art. iv; N. Amer. 
Rev, 1857, art. iv; and on the first six centuries a very 
excellent article, first published in the British and For- 
eign Lv. Rev. (Oct. 1866), in Schaff, Ch. Hist. iti, 575 sq. 
Il. Modern Hymnography.—\. German.—The origin 
of German hymns, which are without question the rich- 
est of any in modern tongues, may be traced to the 9th 
century. But the history of German hymnology, strict- 
ly speaking, does not begin earlier than the Reforma- 
tion. For “it was not until the people possessed the 
Word of God, and liberty to worship him in their own 
language, that such a body of songs could be created, 
though vernacular hymns and sacred lyrics had existed 
in Germany throughout the Middle Ages. It was then 
that a great outburst of national poetry and music took 
place which reflected the spirit of those times; and on 
a somewhat smaller scale the same thing has happened 
both before and since that time, at every great crisis in 
the history of the German people.” The most marked 
of these periods are, besides the Reformation, the 12th 
and 13th centuries, or the Crusading period, and the 
latter part of the 17th, and 18th centuries. The earliest 
attempts at German hymns are traced to the 9th cen- 
tury. For some centuries preceding the Roman Church 
had abandoned congregational singing, and the hymns 
formed part of the liturgical service performed by the 
priests and the canonical singers. In some churches, 
however, the people still continued “the old practice of 
uttering the response Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, at 
certain intervals during the singing of the Latin hymns | 
and psalms, which finally degenerated into a confused 
clamor of voices. The first attempt to remedy this was 
made by adding, soon after Notker, who originated the 
Latin Sequence or Prose, a few German rhymes to the 
Kyrie Eleison, “from the last syllables of which these 
earliest German hymns were called Leisen.” But as 
they were never used in Mass service, but were confined 
to popular festivals, pilgrimages, and the like, they did 
not come into general use, and it may be said that the 
real employment of Leisen (or Leiche, as they were also 
called) did not begin before the 12th century. At that 
time they had become the common property of the Ger- 
man people, and hymns in the vernacular were freely | 
produced, among them the oldest German Easter hymn, 
Christus ist uferstanden, attributed to Sperrvogel, which 
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has descended to our own day as a verse of one of Lu- 
ther’s best hymns: 
Christ the Lord is risen, 
Out of death's dark prison ; 
Let us all rejoice to-day, 
Christ shall be our hope and stay: 
Kyrie eleison. 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! 
Several of the great Latin hymns were also trans- 
lated into German, and although their use in the Church 
was more or less restricted, and was always regarded | 
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with suspicion by the more papal of the clergy, yet 
they continued to be favored by the people, as is fully 
evinced by the quantity of sacred verse written from 
this time onwards. ‘Thus Wackernagel, in his work on 
religious poetry, prior to the Reformation (Das deutsche 
Kirchenlied v, d. dltest, Zeit bis zu Anfang d. 17" Jahr- 
hundert), exhibits nearly 1500 specimens, and the names 
of no less than 85 different poets, with many anonymous 
authors, Among the writers named we find not a few 
of the celebrated knightly minne-singers, as Hartmann 
von der Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Walther von der 
Vogelweide, and others, But the German sacred songs 
of this time, like the old Latin hymns, were confined to 
addressing the saints, and, above all, the Virgin Mary, 
“The former class is not very important, either. as to 
number or to quality; but the Marien-Lieder, and, in a 
minor degree, Annen-Lieder (hymns to Mary and to 
Anne), constitute a very large and well-known class 
among the poems of the ante-Reformation times in Ger- 
many. ... They form a sort of spiritual counterpart 
to the minne-songs or loye-songs addressed to his earth- 
ly lady by the knight. It was easy to transfer the turn 
of expression and tone of thought from the earthly ob- 
ject to the heavenly one, and the degree to which this 
is done is to us very often startling. . . . The honors 
and titles belonging to our Lord Jesus Christ are attrib- 
uted to his mother; God is said to have created the 
world by her, and to have rested in her on the seventh 
day; she is said to have risen from the grave on the 
third day, and ascended into heaven; she is addressed 
not only as a persuasive mediator with her Son, but as 
herself the chief source of mercy and help, especially in 
the hour of dcath and at the day of judgment. By de- 
grees, her mother is invested with some of her own at- 
tributes; forit is said,if Christ would obey his own moth- 
er, ought not she much more to obey hers? So a set 
of hymns to Amne sprang up, in which she is entreated 
to afford aid in death, and obtain pardon for the sinners 
from Christ and Mary, who will refuse her nothing” 
(Winkworth, Christian Singers of Germany, p. 96, 97). 
See Hyperpu.ta. It is no wonder that in the face of 
such extravagances Wackernagel is constrained to say 
that the existence of so many godless hymns addressed 
to the Virgin and the saints, or teaching the whole doc- 
trine of indulgences, is an indisputable testimony to the 
degeneracy into which the nation had fallen, rendering 
the Reformation necessary; and that the existence of 
so many breathing an unstained Christianity is at the 
same time a witness to the preservation of so much true 
religion as made the Reformation at all possible. The 
use of German hymns was taken up by the heretical 
sects that began to spring up under the persecuting in- 
fluence of Rome. The German Flagellants, the Bohe- 
mians, the Waldenses, and the Mystics, who all encour- 
aged the study of the Scriptures, of course favored the 
singing of German hymns; and they contributed not a 
few sacred songs themselves to those already existing. 
Thus the Mystic Tauler (q. v.) (to whom was long at- 
tributed the Theologia Germania, in all probability the 
work of Nicholas of Basle) wrote several hymns, which 
became widely known. His best, perhaps, are the fol- 
lowing: 
WHAT I MUST DO. 


« From outward creatures I must flee, 
And seek heart-oneness deep within, 
If I would draw my soul to Thee, 
O God, and keep it pure from sin,” ete. 


ONLY JESUS. 

“ O Jesu Christ, most good, most fair, 
More fragrant than May’s flowery air, 
Who Thee within his soul doth bear, 

True cause for joy hath won! 
But would one have Thee in his heart, 
From all self-will he must depart ; 
God’s bidding only where thou art 
Must evermore be done. 
Where Jesus thus doth truly dwell, 
His presence doth all tumulis quell, 
And transient cares of earth dispel 
Like mists before the sun,” etc. 
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. A marked improvement, however, took place in Ger- 
man hymnology during the 15th century, especially 
near its close. The chief hymn-writer of this period 
was Henry of Laufenberg, who was particularly active 
in transforming secular into religious songs, as was fre- 
quent at this time; he also translated for the Germans 
many of the old Latin hymns. One of the best speci- 
mens of a religious song transformed we cite here. The 
original was “ Innsbruck, [ must forsake thee.” 


FAREWELL. 
O world, I must forsake thee, 
And far away betake me, 

To seek my native shore; 
So long I’ve dwelt in sadness, 
I wish not now for gladness, 

Earth’s joys for me are o’er. 


Sore is my grief and lonely, 
And I can tell it only 

To Thee, my Friend most sure ! 
God, let Thy hand uphold me, 
Thy pitying heart enfold me, 

For else I am most poor. 


My refuge where I hide me, 
From Thee shall naught divide me, 
No pain, no poverty: 
Naught is too bad to fear it, 
If Thou art there to share it; 
My heart asks only Thee. 
Many of these transformed hymns were preserved, like 
the one above cited, through the Reformation. An- 
other very popular hymn, Den liebsten puelen den ich 
han der ist in des Himels Trone,-was transformed from 
the song “Den liebsten puelen den ich han der liegt 
beim Wirt im Keller.” Of the transformation of ballads 
by the minnesingers into hymns to Mary and Anne we 
have already spoken. We return, therefore, to Laufen- 
berg, and cite one of his hymns, which well deserves to 
be called not only one of the best of his age, but one of 
the loveliest sacred songs that has ever been written. 
We copy the first stanza of it from Mrs. Winkworth (p. 
93): 
CRADLE SONG. 
Ah Jesu Christ, my Lord most dear, 
As Thou wast once an infant here, 
So give this little child, I pray, 
Thy grace and blessings day by day: 
Ah Jesu, Lord divine, 
Guard me this babe of mine! 
Laufenberg also wrote and widely introduced the use 
of many hymns in mixed Latin and German, a kind 
of yerse which was the favorite amusement of the 
monks, and which had acquired considerable popularity 
at his time. The best known of these productions was 
a Christmas carol, dating from the 14th century, /n 
dulci jubilo, Nu singet und seid fro, Peter Dresdensis 
was generally, but erroneously, regarded as the author 
of these perhaps properly termed “ Mixed Hymns.” 
“ His real work, however, lay in the strenuous efforts he 
made to introduce hymns in the vernacular more freely 
into public worship, especially into the service of the 
Mass,” from which they had, as we have already had 
occasion to observe, been excluded. But these efforts 
met with violent opposition from the Church, and the 
use of hymns in the vernacular still continued to be al- 
most exclusively confined to festivals and like occasions. 
Among these vernacular hymns are particularly cele- 
brated “ in Kindelein so lobelich,” “Christ fure zu 
Himmel,” “ Gott sei gelobet und gebenedeist,” “Wir dan- 
ken dir lieber Herre,” etc. After the inyention of the art 
of printing, the followers of Huss, who had formed them- 
selyes into a separate and organized Church of their 
own in 1467 (Bohemian and Moravian Brethren), and 
who made it one of their distinctive peculiarities to use 
hynins in the vernacular, as their service was mainly 
conducted in their mother tongue, especially their pray- 
ers, gave new encouragement to the writing of German 
hymns. In 1504, Lueas, then chief of the Bohemians, 
collected 400 of the most popular of the German hymns 
and had them printed. This is “the first example of a 
hymn-hook composed of original compositions in the yer- 
nacular to be found in any Western nation which had 
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once owned the supremacy of Rome.” Previous to th 
time, towards the close of the 15th century, there exist- 
ed two or-three collections of German versions of the 
Latin hymns and sequences, but they are of very infe- 
rior merit. 

The Reformation in the 16th century marks the next 
era in the history of German hymnology. The intro- 
duction of the vernacular into the liturgy of the Church 
gave an impulse to the German language that was only 
eclipsed by Luther's translation of the Bible for the ed- 
ification and education of the entire German people. 
But it was Luther’s aim not only to furnish his follow- 
ers the Book of books, but also to introduce everywhere 
the singing of such hymns as already existed in the 
vernacular, and by the creation of a taste among the 
people for German sacred song to promote its cultiva- 
tion. Of this he set himself the best example. As in 
the cause of religion he knew how to enlist a large cir- 
cle of eminent men and scholars to carry out his great 
designs, so also, with a true appreciation of sacred art, 
both in poetry and song, he soon gathered about him 
many friends, who became the compilers of several col- 
lections of hymns, that were issued from the press at 
remarkably short intervals. See PsALMopy. Luther 
himself, besides translating anew many of the Latin 
hymns, “ which he counted among the good things that 
God’s power and wonderful working had kept alive 
amid so much corruption,” and, besides transforming or 
reproducing some four of the early German hymns, 
composed some twenty-one in the vernacular, most of 
which are known in our own day by most of the Prot- 
estant nations of the globe, and some of which are par- 
ticular favorites even with the English-speaking peo- 
ple. The special object of the composition of these 
hymns, into which Luther threw “all his own fervent 
faith and deep devotion,” was undoubtedly “to give 
the people a short, clear confession of faith, easy to be 
remembered. For the doctrines which Luther propa- 
gated were vet too new to be well understood by all as 
he desired them to be. He wished men to know what 
they professed. Protestantism meant the profession of 
a faith by choice, and not by compulsion; a belief that 
was cherished by the confessor, and not a blind follow- 
ing after the teacher. He required a comprehension 
of his great doctrines of justification by faith, of the one 
Mediator between God and man, which gave peace to 
the conscience by delivering it from the burden of the 
past sins, and a new spring of life to the soul by show- 
ing men that their dependence was not on anything in 
themselves, on no works of their own performance, but 
on the infinite love and merey of God, which he had 
manifested to all mankind in his Son; of his doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of all believers, which put a 
new spirit into the Church, by vindicating for every 
member of it his right and duty to offer for himself the 
sacrifice of praise and prayer, and to study for himself 
God's word in the Scriptures” (comp.Winkworth, p. 105). 
One of Luther’s hymns best known to us is that found- 
ed on the 46th Psalm, the famous “ Marseillaise of the 
Reformation,” as Heine called it. He is generally sup- 
posed to have written it on his way to the Diet of 
Worms. Some, however, think that it-was composed 
at the close of the second Diet of Spire (1529). It has 
been again and again translated. Mrs. Winkworth 
gives us the following: 


THE STRONGHOLD. 


A sure stronghold our God is he, 
A trusty shield and weapon; 
Our help he’ll be, and set us free, 
Whatever ill may happen. 
That old malicious foe 
Intends us deadly woe; 
Armed with the strength of hell, 
And deepest craft as well, 
On earth is not his fellow. 


Through our own force we nothine can, 

mea Hee we lost forever, a 
ut for us fights the proper Man 

' By God sent to deliver, s 


Axh e who this may be? 
hrist Jesus named is he, 
Of Subaoth the Lord, , 
Sole God to be adored ; 
Tis he must win the battle. 


And were the world with devils filled, 
_ All eager to devour us, 
Our souls to fear should little yield; 
ph yl overpower us. 
heir dreaded prince no more 
Can harm us as of yore; 
Look grim as e’er he may, 
Doomed is his ancient sway, 
A word can overthrow him. 


Still shall they leave that world its might, 
And yet no thanks shall merit; 
- Still is he with us in the fight 
By his good gifts and Spirit. 
E’en should they take our life, 
Goods, honor, children, wife, 
Though all of these were gone, 
Yet nothing have they won— 
God's kingdom ours abideth! 


Another hymn of Luther's which has gained a world- 
wide circulation is the one that was written by him on 
the burning of two martyrs for their faith at Brussels in 
1523, and which was translated, or, rather, transformed 
by D’Aubigne in his History of the Reformation, begin- 
ning, 
“ Flung to the heedless winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 
Their ashes shall be watched, 
And gathered at the last,” etc. 


As an example of the songs he transformed most suc- 
cessfully, we quote the old ditty, 


*O thou naughty Judas! 
What hast thou done, 
To betray our Master, 
God's only Son! 
Therefore must thou suffer 
Hell's agony, : 
Lucifer’s companion 
Must forever be. 
Kyrie, Eleison !” 
This Luther changed to the following: 
“Twas our great transgression 
_ And our sore misdeed 
» Made the Lord our Saviour 
On the cross to bleed. 
Not then on thee, poor Judas, 
Nor on that Jewish crew, 
Our vengeance dare we visit— 
We are to blame, not you. 
Kyrie, Eleison! 
“« All hail to thee, Christ Jesus, 
Who hungest on the tree, 
And bor'st for our transgressions 
Both shame and agony. 
Now beside thy Father 
Reignest thou on high ; 
Bless us all our lifetime, 
Take us when we die! 
Kyrie, Eleison !” 
(Christian Examiner, 1860, p. 239 sq.) 

Of the friends whom Luther was successful in enlist- 
ing as writers for his new hymn-books we have space 
here to mention only the most prominent names. One 
of them, Justus Jonas, was a colleague of Luther and 
Melanctlion at the University of Wittenberg. His spe- 
cial service was the transformation of the Psalms into 
metrical German versions, “choosing, as one can well 
understand, those which speak of Davyid’s sufferings 
from his enemies, and his trust in God’s deliverance.” 
One of his best is on the 124th Psalm, beginning thus: 

“Tf God were not upon our side, 
When foes around us rage; 
Were not Himself our Help and Guide, 
When bitter war they wage: 
Were He not Israel’s mighty Shield, 
To whom their utmost crafis must yield, 
We surely must have perished.” 
Another of Luther’s colaborers was Paul Eber, whose 
hymns have “a tone of tenderness and pathos which is 
much less characteristic of this period than the grave, 
manly trustfulness of Luther and Jonas.” But they be- 
came very extensively known, and during the trying 
period of the Thirty-years’ War they were constantly 
heard both in public and around the family hearth- 
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berg (1547), beginning: 
“ When, in the hour of utmost need, 

We know not where to look for aid, 
When days and nights of anxious thought 
Nor help nor comfort yet have brought, 
Then this our comfort is alone, 
That we may meet before Thy throne, 
And ery, O faithful God, to Thee, 
For rescue from our misery.” 


Two of Eber’s hymns for the dying have been great fa- 
vorites by the side of death-beds and at funerals, not only 
among the German Protestants, but also among the Ro- 
man Catholics. The one is Herr Jesu Christ, wahr 
Mensch und Gott (Lord Jesus Christ, true man and God) ; 
the other is the following childlike expression of perfect 
trust, beautifully rendered by Mrs, Winkworth (p. 121): 
DEATH IN THE LORD, 
“T fall asleep in Jesu's arms, 

Sin washed away, hushed all alarms, 

For his dear blood, his righteousness, 

My jewels are, my glorious dress, 


Wherein before my God I stand 
When I shall reach the heavenly land. 


With peace and joy I now depart, 
God’s child I am with all my heart; 

I thank thee, Death; thou leadest me 
To that true life where I would be. 

So cleansed by Christ I fear not Death, 
Lord Jesu, strengthen thou my faith !” 

But Luther and his associates were only the founders 
of the new German hymnology, which soon spread over 
a much more extended field. Hymn-writers became 
common all over the land, and their number is legion, 
so that it is almost impossible for us, in our limited 
space, to give more than a brief account of the most dis- 
tinguished, and the names only of those of lesser note. 
Thus Nicholas Decius, a converted monk, produced a 
translation of the Gloria in Excelsis (“ Allein Gott in der 
Hoh’, sei Ehr.,” All glory be to God on high), which, 
with its noble chorale, soon came into use all over Ger- 
many. Paul Speratus (von Spretten), the chaplain of 
the duke of Prussia, is perhaps the most noted of all the 
hymnologists of this period, and is best known as the 
author of the hymn on the doctrine of Justification by 
Saith: 

“ Salvation hath come down to us 
Of freest grace and love, 
Works cannot stand before God’s law, 
A broken reed they prove ; - 
Faith looks to Jesus Christ alone, 
He must for all our sins atone, 
He is our one Redeemer.” 
This, in Luther’s day, was as popular among the Ger- 
mans as one of his own hymns. Indeed, it is said that 
when Luther first heard it sung by a beggar on the 
roadside he gave him the last coin he had. Princes 
also became sacred poets, such as the margraye of Bran- 
denburg and Hesse, known as the author of 
“ Grant me, eternal God, such grace 
That no distress 
May cause me e’er to flee from Thee,” ete. 
The elector John of Saxony was also, at that time, count- 
ed among hymn-writers, but it now appears that he 
never wrote any hymns himself, although he was pas- 
sionately fond of them, Hans Sachs (1494-1576), the 
celebrated and popular poet of this period, also wrote 
sacred verse, and figures not less prominently than the 
persons whose names we have already mentioned. ‘The 
most famous of his hymns he wrote during the siege of 
Nuremberg, his native city, in 1561: “Why art thou 
thus cast down, my heart?” (Warum betriibst du dich 
mein Herz?). He wrote also a very beautiful hymn on 
the explicit confidence in the saving merits of Christ, 
entitled “'The Mediator,” which is translated by Mrs. 
Winkworth (Christ. Sing. p. 134). Among the Bohe- 
mian Brethren, who. as is well known, were on intimate 
terms with the Lutherans, Michael Weiss is distin- 
guished both as the translator of Bohemian hymns into 
German, and as the author of a number of beautiful 
| German hymns. Two of them, “Once he came in 


posed when the imperial armies were besieging Witten-_ 
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blessing,” and the well-known “ Christ, the Lord, is risen 
again” (Christus ist erstaunden von des Todes Banden), 
translated into English by Mrs. Winkworth, may be 
found in her Lyra Germanica, ii, 62, and in Schaff, 
Christ in Song, p. 15, 259. Not less worthy of notice, 
though perhaps not quite so prominent in their day, are 
Johann Matthesius (ft 1561) and Nicholas Hermann 
({ 1561). The former wrote, among others, the beauti- 
ful morning hymn, “My inmost heart now raises” (A us 
meines Herzen’s Grunde), which was a favorite with 
king Gustavus Adolphus. Hermann’s hymns are to be 
found in nearly all German liymn-books. Among his 
best hymns are Lobt Gott ihr Christen allzugleich, and 
Wenn mein Stiindlein vorhanden ist. Mrs. Winkworth 
gives Matthesius’s “Miner’s Song” (p. 144) and Her- 
mann’s “ Hymn for the Dying.” ; 

In the latter half of the 16th, and even at the opening 
of the 17th century, a gradual decline is manifest in the 
quality of the hymns, though the quantity continued. 
They were now no longer the spontaneous production 
of men of all classes, moved to worship God in songs 
of praise, but the work of professional hymnologists. 
“Still this period, too, has some very good and fine 
hymns, but a marked change of tone is perceptible in 
most of them; they are no longer filled with the joyful 
welcome of a new day: they more often lament the wick- 
edness of the age, and anticipate coming evil times, or 
the end of the world itself.” Most prominent among 
the hymn-writers of this period are the following: (1.) 
Ambrose Lobwasser, who translated the French Psalter 
of Marot and Beza; but the literary merit of the work was 
rather mediocre. “It does not rise above the level of a 
sort of rhymed prose, and it furnished an unfortunate 
model for a flood of very prosaic rhymed paraphrases 
of doctrinal statements or passages of Scripture, which 
became wonderfully numerous at this time.” (2.) Bar- 
tholomeus Ringwaldt (1530-98) is the author of the 
hymn, in England erroneonsly attributed to Luther, 
“Great God, what do I see and hear,” which was writ- 
ten in imitation of the “ Dies cre, dies illa.” He really 
deserves to be placed first among the hymnologists of 
this period. It is incorporated in the New Congrega- 
tional Hymn-book (London), No. 420, His hymns par- 
take of the penitential style, by which, as above remark- 
ed, this period is characterized. One of his best on 
“Penitence” Mrs. Winkworth has clothed in English 
dress (p. 149), (83.) Nicolaus Selnecker (1530-92), au- 
thor of Gleich wie sein Haus der Vogel baut, based on the 
84th Psalm. (4.) Louis Helmboldt, the poet laureate 
of the emperor Maximilian, who wrote “ The true Chris- 
tian’s Vade-Mecum” (From God shall naught divide me, 
Mrs. Winkworth, p. 154), which is contained in all Ger- 
man hymn-books, “ and has rooted itself among the peo- 
ple.” To this period belong also Martin Schalling (1532- 
1608), among whose hymns Herzlich lieb hab? ich Dich 
o Herr (“O Lord, I love thee,” in Schaff, Christ in Song, 
p. 609) is best known; Kaspar Melissander (“ Herr, 
wie du willst, so schick’s mit mir”), Mart. Moller, Mart. 
Behemb, Mart. Rutilius (“ Ach, Herr u. Gott, wie gross 
u. schwer!”), Joh. Pappus (“Ich hab mein Sach’ Gott 
heimgestellt”), and more especially Philip Nicolai (1556— 
1608), who was the first to reintroduce, after the Refor- 
Mation, the mystical union of Christ with the soul in 
his hymns, whence they have often been called the 
“Hymus of the Love of Jesus.” His two best hymns 
have gained a remarkable popularity, “and are indeed 
admirable for their fervor of emotion and mastery over 
difficult but musical rhythms.” They are, Wachet auf, 
ruft uns die Stimme (“ Wake, awake, for night is fly- 
ing,” in Schaff, Christ in Song, p. 882; in the New Con- 
gregational Hymn-book, No. 749), and Wie schén leuchtet 
der Morgenstern (“How lovely shines the Star,” Christ 
in Song, p. 551), which latter especially “became so 
popular that its tunes were often chimed by city bells, 
lines and verses were printed from it by way of orna- 
ment on the common earthenware of the country, and it 
was Invariably used at weddings and certain festivals,” 
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All German hymn-books still contain it, though in ‘a, An 
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somewhat modified form. 


“The tempest of war which for thirty years swept 


over Germany, and caused a tale of disasters from which 
it would seem society could have never recovered, even 
promoted, or at least did not impede in any way, the 
literary and intellectual activity of the German mind ; 
and this period is not only recognised as having been 
signalized by “a great outburst of religious song,” but 
as having produced the most famous hymnologists of 
Germany. First among these stands the great Martin 
Opitz (1597-1639), of the Silesian school of German po- 
ets, who greatly improved all German poetry. He 
wrote many versions of some of the epistles, and of 
many of the Psalms, and of the Song of Solomon. But 
his original versions are by far the best; e. g. his morn- 
ing hymn, “O Light, who out of Light wast born” 
(Winkworth, p.173). Next to him we find Paul Flem- 
ing (q. v.) (1609-40), author of “In allen unseren Tha- 
ten.” But most famous at this time were undoubtedly 
Johann von Rist (q. v.) (1607-67), Johann Heermann 
(q. v.) (1685-1647), and, a little later, Paul Gerhard (q. 
y.) (1606-76), who was the greatest of them all, “the 
prince of German hymnists.* Rist wrote as many as 
600 to 700 religious poems and hymns, “intended to 
supply every possible requirement of public worship or 
private experience.” His best. are perhaps “ Werde 
munter mein Gemiithe,” “ Auf, auf ihr Reichsgenossen,” 
and “ Werde Licht, du Volk der Heiden” (translation in 
Schaff, Christ in Song, p.118). Heermann’s best hymns 
are “ Herzliebster Jesu, was hast du verbrochen” (Christ 
in Song, p. 171), “Jesu, deine tiefe Wunden,” “ Zion 
Klage mit Angst u. Schmerzen” (Winkworth, p. 198), 
“Friih Morgens da die Sonn’ aufgeht” (Christ’ in Song, 
p- 263), and “O Jesu Christe, wahres Licht” (Christ in 
Song, p. 116). 
by Mrs. Winkworth) : 
IN TEMPTATION. 
*¢ Jesu, victor over sin, 
Help me now the fight to win. 
Thou didst vanquish once, I know, 
Him who seeks my overthrow ; 
So to Thee my faith will cleave, 
And her hold will never leave, 
Till the weary battle’s done, 
And the final triumph won; 
For I too through Thee may win, 
Victory over death and sin.” 
In Gerhard’s hands the German hymn reached its high- 
est perfection, and his name is to the German justly 
dearer than that of any other save Luther. His hymns 
are “pervaded by a spirit of the most cheerful and 
healthy piety—a piety which shows itself not merely in 
direct deyotion, to God and to Christ, but in a pure and 
childlike love of nature, and good will towards men. 
They exemplify Coleridge’s lines: : 
‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 
They have the homely simplicity of Luther's, and a 
strength like his, if not quite equal to it, with a versa- 
tility, smoothness, and literary finish not to be found in 
Luther’s, and unsurpassed in any period of German 
hymnology” (Christian Examiner, 1860, p. 247). Ger- 
hardt has been aptly considered “ the typical poet of the 
Lutheran Church, as Herbert is of the English ;” but it 
must not be thought that he was by any means a volu- 
minous writer. On the contrary, he only wrote alto- 
gether about 120 hymns. His life and writings haye 
been dwelt upon so much in detail that we can do no 
better here than leave him with a few words of tribute 
so ably paid by Mrs. Winkworth: “ His hymns seem to 
be the spontaneous outpouring of a heart that overflows 
with love, trust, and praise; his language is simple and 
pure; if it has sometimes a touch of homeliness, it has 


no vulgarism, and at times it, rises to a beauty and 


grace which always gives the impression of being un- 
studied, yet could hardly haye been improved by art. 
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His tenderness and fervor never degenerate into the 
sentimentality and petty conceits which were already 
becoming fashionable in his days, nor his penitence 
and sorrow into that morbid despondency .. . for which 
the disappointments of his own life might have furnish- 
ed some excuse.” Other hymn-writers of this period 
are Andreas Gryphius (1616-64), of the same country 
as Opitz, and, like him, also a great writer of secular 
literature; Martin Rinkart (q. v.), the writer of Nun 
danket alle Gott (“Let all men praise the Lord”); Simon 
Dach (q. v.), author of Ich bin ja Herr in Deiner 
Macht ; Heinrich Albertus (1604-68), whose best hymn 
is considered to be Gott d. Himmels u.d. Erden; Georg 
Weissel (first half of the 17th century), who wrote Macht 
hoch die Thiir, die Thor macht weit (in Christ in Song, p. 
17); the electoress Louisa Henrietta of Brandenburg, 
who composed in 1649, after the death of her first hus- 
band, the hymn Jesus, meine Zuversicht, well known in the 
English dress, “ Jesus, my Redeemer, lives” (see Christ 
in Song, p. 265); Ernst Chr. Homburg (1605-81), whose 
hymns were published together under the title Geistliche 
Lieder (Naumb. 1758), Perhaps his best hymn is Jesw, 
meines Lebens Leben, or “ Christ, the life of all the living” 
(Christ in Song, p. 183); attother, hardly less beautiful, is 
his well-known “ Man of Sorrows.” Johann Frank (1618 
~77), “who ranks only second to Gerhardt as a hymn- 
writer, and, with him, marks the transition from the ear- 
lier to the later school of German religious poetry,” pub- 
lished his sacred songs under the title of Geistliches Zion 
(Guben, 1764). One of his best is Schmiicke dich o liebe 
Seele, “ Deck thyself, my soul” (Winkworth, Lyra Ger- 
manica, ii, 133 ; Schaff, Christ in Song, p. 590). We add 
here only Georg Neumark (q. y.) (1621-81), for a time 
professor of poetry and poet laureate at the University 
of Koénigsberg, whose most famous hymn is Wer nur 
den lieben Gott lasst walten, “ Leave God to order all thy 
ways” (Lyra Germanica, p. 152); J. M. Meyfarth (1590- 
1642), Jerusalem du hochgebaute Stadt, translated in 
the Christian Examiner, \xix, 254 (Jerusalem, thou 
high-built, fair abode”), and in Lyra Germanica, ii, 
285); Friedrich v. Spee (1591 or 1595-1635), a Roman 
Catholic, who labored earnestly to introduce vernacular 
hymns into the divine service of his Church, wrote A u/, 
auf, Gott will gelobet sein; Johann Jacob Balde (1603- 
68), also a Roman Catholic, but he wrote mostly in 
Latin (his sacred poems being published under the title 
of Carmina Lyrica); Georg Phil. Harsdorfer (1607-58), 
of Southern Germany; A. H. Buchholz (1607-71); Jo- 
hann Olearius (1611-84), belonging to a family who in 
this century were hymn-writers of some note. 

Angelus Silesius (1624-77) (as a Lutheran, Johann 
Scheffer) wrote beautiful hymns, 205 of which were 
published under the title of Heilige Seelenlust, oder Geist- 
liche Hirtenlieder (Bresl. 1657, and often), Particularly 
excellent are his Ich will dich lieben meine Starke (“ Thee 
will I love, my strength, my tower”), and Liebe, die Du 
mich zum Bilde (“ O Love, who formedst me,” in Schaff, 
Christ in Song, p. 414; Christian Examiner, \xix, 245). 
Angelus was the founder of the so-called second Sile- 
sian School of poets, as Opitz is regarded as the lead- 
er of the first. They wrote both secular and religious 
poetry, but the latter far excels the former. To this 
school belonged Homburg, mentioned above; the two 
countesses of Schwarzburg Rudolfstadt; Knorr v. Rosen- 
roth (1636-89), who wrote the lovely little hymn, Mor- 
genglanz der Ewigkeit (“ Dayspring of eternity”); Chris- 
tian Scriyer, author of Jesu, meiner Seele Leben, and oth- 
ers; Sigismund y. Birken (1626-81), who, with Hars- 
dorfer, already noticed, belonged to the sentimental 
school; Gottfried Wilhelm Sacer (1635-99), G. Hoff- 
mann, B, Priitorius, Johann Neunherz, Kaspar Neumann, 
who wrote Auf mein Herz des Herrn, also Tug, O Gott 
von dem wir Alles haben, and many others. 

In striking contrast with the formal and unspiritual 
hymns of the second Silesian school stand the poetical 
writings of the so-called Pietists, originating with Spe- 


ner, “ who for nearly a hundred years exerted a most 
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powerful influence both on the religious and social life 
of Germany.” The representatives of this school are 
Philip Jacob Spener (1635-1705); his friend and asso- 
ciate, August Hermann Francke (1663-1727), the founder 
of the Halle Orphan Asylum; Anastasius Freylinghau- 
sen, a son-in-law of Franke, who wrote 44 hymns, and 
published (1704) a collection which remained for some 
generations the favorite collection for private reading 
among pious persons in Germany. ‘To the same pe- 
riod belong J.C. Schade; Fr. von Canitz; Joachim Ne- 
ander (1640-80), of the Reformed Church, who wrote 
Lobe den Herrn den Méchtigen; Johann ©. Schiitz, au- 
thor of Sei Lob u. Khr dem héchsten Gut; Christian Ti- 
tius; Adolph Drese; Sam. Rodigast, who composed in 
1675 the world-renowned Was Gott thut, das ist wohl- 
gethan (“* Whate’er my God ordains is right”); J. Ad. 
Hasslocher; Christ. Pressovius; Laur. Laurenti, whose 
best hymn Dr. Schaff designates Hrmuntert euch ihr 
Frommen (“ Rejoice all ye believers,” in Christ in Song, p. 
383); J. B. Freistein; C. Giinther, Halt im Gedéichtniss 
Jesum Christ; Sal. Liskovius; J. T. Breithaupt; J. 
Lange; J. D. Herrnschmid; Christ. F. Richter; J. G. 
Wolf; Chr. A. Bernstein; Chr. J. Koitsch ; J. Tribecho- 
vius; J. J. Winkler; J. H. Schréder; J. E. Schmidt; P. 
Lackmann; J. Chr. Lange; L. A. Gotter; B. Crasselius, 
Heiligster Jesu Heiligungsquelle ; M. Miiller; A. Hinkel- 
mann; H.G. Neuss; A. Creutzberg; J. Muthmann; Ernst 
Lange (1650-1727), Im Abend blinkt der Morgenstern, or 
“The wondering sages trace from far” (Christ in Song, 
p- 120); L. J. Schlicht; C. H. von Bogatzky, the cele- 
brated author of the “Golden Treasury” (Das goldene 
Schatzkdstlein), also one of the compilers of the ‘Co- 
then Hymn-book;” J.J. Rambach; T. L. K. Allendorf; 
L.F.F. Lehr; J.S. Kunth; E.G. Woltirsdorf, and many 
others. There were also the Wiirtembergers, the best 
representatives of the pietism of South Germany, of 
whom Albert Bengel (1687-1732) may be looked upon 
as a prominent leader, though as a hymn-writer he was 
far excelled by another great light of this section of 
Germany, Philip Friedrich Hiller (1699-1769), who took 
Paul Gerhardt for his model. He published seyeral 
volumes of hymns, of which the “Casket of Spiritual 
Songs” (Geistliches Liederkdstlein), containing only his 
own sacred songs, “ obtained very wide popularity,” and 
is “still the commonest book in Wiirtemberg next to 
the Bible itself” (Winkworth, p. 283 sq.). Here deserve 
mention, also, J. R. Hedinger, 8. Urlsperger, F. O. Hiller, 
Ph. H. Weissensee, E. L. Fischer, J. Chr. Storr, Ph. D. 
Burk, Chr. Fr. Ottinger, Chr. K. L. yon Pfeil, J. T. von 
Moser, and still others. 

The school of Spener developed the Mystics and Sep- 
aratists, who also furnished a number of contributors to 
hymnology; but, although some of them were quite 
able, the influence of the new schools, as a whole, on 
hymnology “was, for the most part, simply mischiev- 
ous, and their hymn-books contain about the worst 
specimens to be found—poor as poetry, fiercely intoler- 
ant towards their fellow-Christians, and full of a fantas- 
tic and irreverent adoration of the Redeemer” (Wink- 
worth, Christian Singers of Germany, p.290). The only 
hymnologists who really deserve praise are Gottfried 
Arnold (1666-1714) and Gerhard Tersteegen (1697— 
1769). The former, although an extensive writer on 
Church History, etc., is, indeed, best remembered in our 
day by his hymns, of which he wrote 130, and among 
them several of very great beauty. Perhaps the best 
of Arnold’s hymns is his deeply thoughtful “ How bless’d 
to all thy followers, Lord, the road,” ete. Tersteegen 
(q. v.), who, although he never actually separated from 
the Reformed Church to which he belonged, was none 
the less “a Mystic of the purest type,” wrote more than 
100 hymns; but he has become especially familiar to 
English-speaking Christians by the English dress which 
Wesley gave to two of his best hymns—“ Lo! God is 
here; let us adore,” and “Thou hidden love of God, 
whose height,” etc. Lesser lights of these schools are J. 
Dippel, J. W. Petersen, G. Arnold, and others, 
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Here also, finally, deserve notice the hymn-writers of 


the Moravians, who have had no despicable influence on 
hymnology. Of especial credit are a few of count Zin- 
zendorf’s hymns, who, unfortunately, cared more for their 
quantity than their quality; he wrote more than 2000, 
many of which, naturally enough, found a place in Eng- 
lish hymn-books. His own sect has inserted 128, Charles 
Wesley also translated some of them. Among his best 
are “Jesus, still lead on” (Jesu geh voran), and “J esus, 
thy blood and righteousness” (Christi Blut u. Gerechtig- 
keit). We might also mention in the same connection 
J. Nitschmann, Chr. David, L. J. Dober, F. von Watte- 
ville, A. G. Spangenberg, Louisa von Hayn, and others. 

By the end of the century the influence of pietism 
had made itself felt even among the so-called “ ortho- 
dox,” who imitated the Pietists in producing many 
hymns which may be counted among the best written 
at this time. Of the representatives of this school we 
name a few: Benjamin Schmolke, who wrote more than 
1000 hymns, many of which have been translated into 
English. Among his best we count “ Welcome victor 
in the strife” (Wilkommen Held im Streite), and “ Heay- 
enward doth our journey tend” (Himmelan geht unsre 
Bahn). Wolfgang G. Dessler wrote Wie wohl ist mir 
o Freund der Seelen (Christ in Song, p.491, 555, 342) ; 
and Salomon Frank, Schmiicke dich, 0 liebe Seele (“ Deck 
thyself, my soul,” in Lyra Germanica, ii, 133; Christ in 
Song, p. 590). Here deserve mention, also, Erdmann 
Neumeister, B. Marperger, J. G. Hermann, J. Chr. Went- 
zel, F, Fabricius, P. Busch, J. Lehmus, and others; of 
the Reformed Church: J. J. Spreng, C. Zollikofer, and, 
later, J. EK. Lavater. 

Modern German Hymnologists.—Towards the close of 
the 18th century Germany was waking to a new era in 
literature. But the philosophic, or, as some acutely call 
it, “the critical doubting” religion of this period by no 
’ means affected hymnology favorably, “for really good 
hymns must have in them something of the nature of 
the popular song; they must spring from a cordial, un- 
questioning faith, which has no misgivings about the 
response it will evoke from other hearts.” The influ- 
ence of the Leibnitz-Wolfian philosophy, and of Gott- 
sched’s school of poetry, caused the sacred songs to be 
of a dry, stiff, and artificial style. ‘“ Even the classical 
hymns, though consecrated by association, could no 
longer satisfy the more pedantic taste of the age, and 
there sprang up a perfect mania for altering them, and 
for making new collections of such modernized versions. 
. .. These alterations generally consisted in diluting the 
old vigor, substituting ‘virtue’ for ‘holiness’ or ‘faith,’ 
‘the Supreme Being’ for ‘our faithful God,’ and so on,” 
sv that these modified hymns may be said to have been 
changed from religious to moral songs. See PSALMopy. 
One, however, whose songs, on account of their “ ration- 
al piety and quiet good taste,” deserve especial praise, is 
Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert (q. v.). Other hymnolo- 
gists of this time, for the mention of whose names we 
have only space here, are J. A. Schlegel, J. F. von Cro- 
negk, J. P. Uz, J. F. Lowen, J. S. Diterich, J. S. Patzke, 
J. F. Feddersen, B. Miinter, J. F. Mudre, H. C. Heeren, 


J. A. Hermes, F, W. Loder, J. Eschenburg, J. Chr. Fro- j 


bing, S. G. Biirde, Chr. F, Neander, B. Haug, Christ. G. 
G6z, and others. The pathetical direction was taken by 
Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (q. v.), in his A ufersteh’n, 
ja aufersteh’n, He was followed by J. A. Cramer, a 
very popular hymnologist, and a friend of Gellert and 
Klopstock, G. P. Funk, C. W. Ramler, Chr, Chr. Sturm, 
A. H. Niemeyer, Chr. F. Dan, Schubart, and others. 

But the one ‘really “great step” that was made in 
German hymnology at this time was the official sanc- 
tion of the use of vernacular hymns in the Roman Cath- 
olic churches of South Germany and Austria, Natural- 
ly enough, many of the Roman Catholic hymns of the 
period are translations from the Latin; many of the 
original compositions follow closely in style both Gel- 
lert and Klopstock; nay, the productions of several 
Protestant hymnologists, especially those of. the two 
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last-named poets, were even used in the Roman Cath- 
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olie Church, of course often in a somewhat modified and 
even distorted form. Of their own hymn-writers, the 
following deserve especial mention: J, M. Sailer (bish- 
op of Ratisbon), J. M. Fenneberg, J. H. C. von Wessen- 
berg, J. Sperl, and J. Franz. Here deserve notice also 
the Moravians, Chr. Gregor, H. von Bruiningk, C. von 
Wobeser, G. H. Loskiel, J. J. Bossart, and others; the 
Wiirtemburgers, C. F. Hartmann, W. L. Hosch, Chr. Ad. 
Daun, M. Hahn, Christ. G. Pregizer; in other German 
provinces, C. Liebich, Matth. Claudius, J. G. Schéner; 
and in the Reformed Church, H. Annoni, F. A. Krumma- 
cher, Jung-Stilling, G. Menken; the forerunner of the 
latest period is Friedrich von Hardenberg (Novalis). 
Present German Hymnology.The most modern pe- 
riod begins with the war of liberation (1813-15), and 
with the reawakening of a genuine religious life, which, 
after all, is slowly gaining the upper hand over that 
generally supposed dominating scepticism. Although in 
the modern productions the subjective greatly predom- 
inates, and they are still rather the work of art instead of 
popular songs, yet they do not quite attain to the force 
and condensed pregnancy of the classic hymns, so that 
there is very apparent in them a striving after objectiv- 
ity, and “they have at Ieast much sweetness, earnest- 
ness, and simplicity.” To the Romantic school of which 
Novalis was mentioned belong E. M. Arndt, M. von 
Schenkendorf, Fr. H. de la Motte Fouqué, Louise Hensel, 
and Fr. Riickert. Of the other latest Lutheran hym- 
nologists, whose most prominent representatives are Alb. 
Knapp, Vict. Strauss, J. C. Ph. Spitta, Chr. R. H. Puch- 
ta, C. A. Déring, deserve mention here: Chr. C. J. As- 
schenfeld, J. F. Bahnmaier, Chr. G. Barth, J. Bentz, Ed. 
Eyth, F. A. Feldhoff, G. W. Fink, W. R. Freudenthal, C. 
von Griineisen, W. Hey, Christ. G. Kern, J. Fr. Moller, 
Chr. F. H. Sachse, R. Stier, and Chr. H. Zeller; among the 
Reformed, J.P. Lange. Among the Moravians, the high- 
est rank in this period belongs to J. B. von Albertini, one 
of their bishops, whose hymns, it is said, Schleiermacher 
asked to have read to him in his dying hours. C.B.Garve 
here deserves also high encomiums as a hymnologist. 
Among the Roman Catholics, whose prominent model is 
Spee, “with all the defects, no less than the beauties of 
style,” the Virgin serving as the most usual theme, M. 
von Diepenbrock deserves especial mention. The ex- 
tent of German hymnology may be inferred from the 
fact that the Evangelical Church alone has produced no 
less than 80,000 hymns. See PsAtmopy. (J. H.W.) 
2, English—The sacred poetry of England antedates 
by many generations its true hymnology. The author 
of Lngland’s Antiphon (George Macdonald) devotes an 
interesting chapter to the sacred lyrics of the 13th cen- 
tury, in which he gives specimens of genuine deyo- 
tional song from the Perey Society publications, taken 
from MSS. in the British Museum, and ascribed to the 
reign of Edward I. “ Mary at the Cross,” “The Mourn- 
ing Disciple,” and the “ Canonical Hours” of William of 
Shoreham furnish illustrations of most tender and scrip- 
tural verse, but are written in a dialect that needs fre- 
quent translation into modern English. The “ Miracle 
Plays” were originally introduced by the Normans after 
the Conquest, and are written in Norman French, but 
in 1338 the pope permitted them to be translated into 
English. In this 14th century “the father of English po- 
etry,” Geoffrey Chaucer, gave a new voice to Christian 
song. It was full two hundred years from his advent be- 
fore England produced another really great poet. But 
the age of Elizabeth, as if to make up for the barrenness 
of preceding centuries, is remarkakle for the great num- 
ber of its writers of sacred verse, as well as for its other 
literary prodigies. In a selection made and edited by 
Edward Farr, Esq., for the “ Parker Society,” consisting 
chiefly of devotional ; oems, he has given the names and 
brief biographical notices of no lcss than one hundred. 
and thirty-seven different authors. Among the illus- 
trious writers of sacred verses in this wra we find queen 
Elizabeth, archbishop. Parker, Edmund Spenser, George 


Gascoigne, Michael Drayton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Philip Sidney, the Fletcher brothers— Giles and Phin- 
eas, Dr. Donne, George Withers, lord Bacon, the count- 
ess of Pembroke (sister of Sir Philip Sidney, and joint 
author with him ofa version of the Psalms). Later still 
we find quaint old Philip Quarles, and Robert Southwell, 
-the martyr monk, and their contemporary, sweet George 
Herbert. The great dramatists of that golden age have 
-left here and there some outbursts of deep religious po- 
etry und song, which at least show forth their obliga- 
_tions to the Bible and to the Christianity of the period. 

Haywood, Shirley, and Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Shakespeare, greatest of all, swell the 
hymnie chorus. But the dramatic gave way gradually 
to lyric poetry, and in the succeeding century we have 
-an increasing number of devout poets, of whom the im- 
-mortal Milton must always be the chief. Yet the sin- 
gular fact remains that during all these ages there was 
“nothing like a People’s Hymn-book in England.” It 
is true that Christian worship was not without its tem- 
ple songs. The Psalms of David, the Te Deum, the 
Magnificat, the Glorias, and the “Song of the Angels,” 
the “ Ambrosian Hymn,” and some of the hymns of 
the Middle Ages, were chanted in the churches and ca- 
thedrals. But the so-called hymns of Spenser and Mil- 
ton, and of minor writers, never entered into the Chris- 
tian heart, life, and worship of British Christianity. 
Germany possessed a classic literature of this sort a cen- 
tary and a half before England had a hymnal. The 
rude version of the Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, 
the smoother but insipid version of Brady and Tate 
which superseded it, and the more faithful Scottish 
version, which was the work of an English Puritan 
(Rouse), were sung by those whose stern revolt against 
Romanism Jed them to reject even what was really 
good and scriptural in her order of worship and litur- 
gical books. The faults of the age are conspicuous in 
its poetry. It is intellectual, metaphysical, reflective, 
literary, full of “quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles;” 
cumbrous and overdone. With very few exceptions, 
there is nothing that people would care to sing, or could 
sing, for there is little of that emotional element which 
goes out in musical expression. The rhymes are rude 
and irregular, and the very art of the poetry seems to 
defy any attempts to set it to popular music. For “ peo- 
ple cannot think and sing; they can only feel and sing.” 
Even Milton’s magnificent hymn, “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,” is not adapted to common Sabbath 
worship; and there are few of George Herbert’s verses 
that survive in the songs of the sanctuary. 

The period succeeding this revival of literature pro- 
duced some Christian poets of note, and a few hymns 
which survive their authors. Bunyan, and Baxter, and 
Jeremy Taylor all wrote verses, but their prose had 
more of poetry in it than their attempts at song. Among 
those whose good old hymns have stood the test of 
time, we must not forget the Rev. John Mason, of Wa- 
ter-Stratford, who died in 1694, author of “Come, dear- 
est Lord, and feed thy sheep, on this sweet day of rest,” 
« Now from the altar of our hearts,” “ What shall [ ren- 
der to my God?” ete. He published a volume of 
“Spiritual Songs” in 1686. Dr. Watts borrowed much 
from him. The good non-juror, bishop Ken (1637-1711), 
bequeathed to Christendom his famous “Morning and 
Evening Hymns,” and that matchless doxology, “ Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow.” Next comes Jo- 

_ seph Addison, whose elegant version of the nineteenth 

Psalm, commencing “ The spacious firmament on high,” 
first appeared in the Spectator in 1712, at the close of 
an article on “the right means to strengthen faith ;” 
and about the same time was published his sweet para- 
phrase of the twenty-third Psalm. Perhaps the most 
familiar of his hymns is that beginning “ When all thy 
mercies, O my God.” See Apprson. 


The Reformation in England did not, as in Germany, ; 


grow by the spontaneous utterance of popular Christian 
song. That was left for the period of the great evangeli- | 
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cal revival which crowned the last century with its bless- 
ings. All that had been done before was as the broad and 
deep foundation-work, rude and unchiselled, but strong 
and essential to the majestic superstructure which has 
risen upon it. The stream of Christian verse flowed on 
in its old channels until the publication of the Psalms and 
Hymns of Dr. Watts began a new era in English hym- 
nology. ‘The poet Montgomery says that “ Dr. Watts 
may almost be called the inventor of hymns in our lan- 
guage, for he so far departed from all precedent that 
few of his compositions resemble those of his forerun- 
ners, while he so far established a precedent to all his 
successors that none have departed from it otherwise 
than according to the peculiar turn of mind of the writ- 
er, and the style of expressing Christian truth employed 
by the denomination to which he belonged.” Dissenter 
as he was, his Psalms and Hymns are so catholic in 
their spirit that many of them have been adopted by 
all denominations of Protestant Christians in their Sab- 
bath worship. His Divine Songs for Children, and 
some of his Psalms, will live while the language endures. 
The defects of his style are obvious in many of his lyr- 
ies, which evince haste and negligence, faulty rhymes, 
and a prosing feebleness of expression, Yet he broke 
bravely through the mannerisms of preceding ages, and 
inaugurated a style of Christian hymnology which has 
alike enriched the evangelical poetry of the English 
tongue, and filled the temples and homes of the race 
that speaks that language with the most delightful 
praises of the Most High. His example was soon fol- 
lowed with success by others. But to him belongs the 
undisputed honor of being the great precentor of the 
immense chorus which he will forever lead in these glo. 
rious harmonies. His first hymn was given to the 
Church under circumstances of prophetic interest. He 
had complained to some official in the Independent 
church of Southampton, of which his father was a dea- 
con, “that the hymnists of the day were sadly out of 
taste.” “Give us something better, young man,” was 
the reply. The young man did it, and the Church was 
invited to close its evening service with a new bymn, 
which commenced, 
“Behold the glories of the Lamb 

Amidst His Father’s throne; 


Prepare new honors for His name, 
And songs before unknown.” 


From that time his ever-realy muse gave forth, in 
strains which are almost divine, “harmonies” for his 
Saviour’s name, and “songs before unknown.” We 
need only indicate a few of the first lines: “When I 
survey the wondrous cross,” “My God, the spring of all 
my joys,” “When I can read my title clear,” “Come, 
ye that love the Lord,” “Come, let us join our cheerful 
songs,” “ He dies, the friend of sinners dies.” His “ Cra- 
dle Hymn” has taught countless mothers and children 
to sing of Jesus, and the angels and manger of Bethle- 
hem: “Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.” Tt was 
while looking out from his quiet chamber window at 
Southampton “upon the beautiful scenery of the harbor 
and river, and upon the green glades of the New Forest 
on its farther bank, that the idea suggested itself of tne 
image of the heayenly Canaan,” which he soon embodied 
in those sweetest of all his verses, “There is a land of 
pure delight,” ete. See Wars. 

Only seven years before the first edition of Watts’s 
Hymns was given to the world, Philip Doddridge was 
born (1702); and before the death of his great predeces- 
sor, whose verses cheered his own dying hours in a dis- 
tant land, he had published most of his sweetest hymns. 
Some of these are imperishable, for they have become 
part of the spiritual life of our Protestant Christianity. 
Many of them grew out of and were appended to his 
sermons, which he crystallized into such hymns as 
“Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love” (Heb. iv, 9), 
“ Jesus, I love thy charming name” (1 Pet. v, 7). His 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, which was 


written at the suggestion of Dr. Watts, and has been 
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translated into the leading languages of Europe, and his 
Family Expositor of the New Testament, are monuments 
of his wenderful religious power and usefulness. But 
his hymns will be sung where his larger works are nev- 
er heard of, and the world will never cease to echo the 
strains of such songs as “ Awake, my soul, stretch every 
nerve!” “Hark, the glad sound, the Saviour’s come ” 
“ Grace, ’tis a charming sound,” “Ye golden lamps of 
heaven, farewell!” See DoppripcE. : 

The most voluminous and successful of all English 
hymnists is the Rev. Charles Wesley. Over seven thou- 
sand psalms and hymns were written by his facile pen ; 
and these were merely the by-play of a tireless itiner- 
ant evangelist, who, with his more celebrated brother 
John, himself also a hymn-writer of no mean powers, 
preached the Gospel in the Old and New worlds, and 
gaye a new style to Christian song. ‘Their history, Ja- 
bors, persecutions, and triumphs are so well known that 
we need only mention their sainted names. John Wes- 
ley was the author or translator of several excellent 
hymns, and a capital critic on hymnology. Of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns a large number have taken a more than 
classic place in our poetic literature, The Christian 
Church will never cease to sing “ Oh love divine, how 
sweet thou art!” “Jesus, lover of my soul,” “ Hark! the 
herald angels sing,” “The earth with alk its fulness 
owns,” “Come, let us join our friends above.” Dr. 
Watts said of Charles Wesley’s inimitable rendering of 
the wrestling of Jacob at Peniel with the angel, “That 
single poem, ‘ Wrestling Jacob,’ is worth all the verses 
which I have ever written.” Doubtless much of the 
power of his hymns is attributable to the circumstances 
which gave rise to them, and to his facility in giving 
them the most fresh and vivid forms of expression. On 
the last projecting rock on Land’s End, Cornwall, he stood 
and wrote that memorable hymn, “ Lo! on a narrow neck 
of land,” ete. His judgment hymn, commencing “ Stand, 
the omnipotent decree,” and two others, were written and 
published in 1756, just after the destruction of the city of 
Lisbon by an earthquake. “Glory to God, whose sover- 
eign grace,” was written for the Kingswood colliers,whose 
wonderful conversion, under the preaching of White- 
field and the Wesleys, was among the miracles of grace 
which attended their apostolic ministry. “Oh for a 
thousand tongues, to sing my great Redeemer’s praise,” 
commemorates his own spiritual birth, and was written 
in response to a German friend, the Moravian Peter 
Boehler, who said to him, when hesitating to confess 
publicly his conversion, “ If you had a thousand tongues 
you should publish it with them all.” Another power- 
ful accessory of the Wesleyan hymns was the music 
with which many of them were accompanied. The 
great composer Handel set some of them to noble tunes, 
the MSS. of which are still preserved in the library of 
Cambridge University. But their greatest interest and 
success doubtless comes from their scriptural character, 
their immense range over all varieties of Christian ex- 
perience, and their intimate relation to the great revi- 
val of religion of which these remarkable men and their 
compeers were the leading instruments. (A striking 
illustration of all these features is given in the hymn— 
at once expository and experimental—of which we have 
space for only part of one stanza: 

‘Tis mystery all—the Immortal dies! 
Who can explore his strange design? * * * 

Tis mercy all! let earth adore: 

Let angel minds inquire no more.’’) 
They were among: the providential and gracious devel- 
opmwnents of a period whose influences, at the end of a 
hundred years, are yet only beginning to show forth the 
high praises of their Master. See Wesiry, Joun and 
CHARLES, 

W e have given more space to these celebrated hymn- 
writers because of their historical relations to the new 
eera of devotional and sanctuary song which they intro- 
duced. From that period the number, variety, and ex- 
cellence of the contributions to our Christian lyrics has 
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increased, until the hymnology of the English tongue 
is second only to that of Germany in volume and diver- 


sity. The literary character of these productions has 


been raised to a higher standard, and their scriptural 
and experimental value has been tested both by their 
denominational uses, and by that truly catholic spirit 
which has made them the property of the Church Uni- 
versal. Inferior compositions have been gradually 
dropped, and replaced by others of undoubted merit, un- 
til the collections of the various Christian churches 
have overflowed with the very best hymns of all ages, 
The most remarkable evidence of these statements is 
found in the recent attention given to the history and 
literature of our sacred poetry by English and American 
writers, who have patiently explored the whole field, 
and have garnered its treasures in many admirable col- 
lections. Referring our readers to these accessible pub- 
lications, we can devote the limited space left in this 
article only to brief notices of the principal contributors 
to the volume of divine praises since the Wesleys died. 
Of their contemporaries, we can never forget Augus- 
tus Toplady (1741-1778), and his almost inspired hymn, 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” and others of his excellent 
collection. See Toprapy. Nor will the churches cease 
to sing the magnificent strains of his theological oppo- 
nent, Thomas Olivers (1725-1799), in his judgment 
hymn, beginning “ Come, immortal King of glory.” See 
Outrvers. Along with them came William Williams 
(1717-1791), the Methodist “Watts of Wales,” sing- 
ing “O’er the gloomy hills of darkness,” and “Guide 
me, oh thou great Jehovah ;” and John Cennick, the de- 
vout Moravian, to whom we are indebted for two of the 
finest hymns ever written—“ Rise, my soul, and stretch 
thy wings,” and “Lo! he comes with clouds descending.” 
The latter has been erroneously attributed to Olivers, 
in whose judgment hymn are stenzas which it resem- 
bles in some respects, but a close inspection shows them 
to be entirely different productions. Cennick’s hymn 
first appeared in a “Collection of Sacred Hymns” in 
1752. See Cennicx. Next in order appeared the col- 
lection of hymns by the Rey. Benjamin Beddome (1717- 
1795), a Baptist clergyman, whom a London congrega- 
tion could not tempt to leave his little flock at Bourton, 
where he labored fifty-two years, and preached and 
sang of Jesus. He was the author of “Did Christ o’er 
sinners weep ?” “ Faith, ’tis a precious grace,” “ Let par- 
ty names no more,” etc. Thomas Haweis, chaplain to 
the countess of Huntington, a theological author of 
note, and one of the founders of the London Missionary 
Society (1739-1820), was the ¢ uthor of over two | undred 
and fifty hymns, some of which are favorites still ; but to 
the countess herself, the patron and fricnd of Whitefield, 
and Berridge, and Romaine, we are indel ted for such 
undying hymns as “ Oh! when my righteous judge shall 
come,” “ We soon shall hear the midnight cry.” She died 
in 1791, at the age of eighty-four, haying devoted her for- 
tune and life to the cause of Christ. Some of the sweet- 
est hymns for the Church and the home which this age 
produced were written by the daughter of a Baptist 
clergyman at Broughton, Miss Anne Steele (1716-1778), 
She withheld her name from her poems, but the Eng- 
lish-speaking Christian world still sings from its myriad 
hearts and tongues, “ Father, whate’er of earthly bliss,” 
“Jesus, my Lord, in thy dear name unite All things my 
heart calls great, or good, or sweet,” ete.; “Come, ye 
that love the Saviour’s name;” and some of her sacra- 
mental hymns are fine specimens of Christian song. 
The next hymn-book of importance that appeared in 
Great Britain was the Olney Hymns, which is the joint 
production of those gifted and illustrious men, so differ- 
ent in their characters and lives, and yet so united in 
the love of Christ—the Rev. John Newton and William 
Cowper. To this book Newton furnished two hundred 
and eighty-six hymns, and Cowper sixty-two. It was 
published first in 1779, before Cowper's reputation as a 
poet was made, The hymns were written between 


1767 and 1779, and doubtless would have contained: 
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more of Cowper’s contributions but for a return of his 
insanity. The history of these noble coworkers for 
Christ is too well known to require more than this allu- 
sion, Their deep personal experiences are written in 
many of their delightful verses, and reflected in the 
Christian life of succeeding generations. Who that re- 
members Newton’s marvellous conversion, and his sub- 
sequent life of piety and distinguished usefulness, until 
his death at the age of eighty-two (1807), will not ap- 
preciate the fervor with which he sang, 
* Amazing grace! how sweet the sound 
That saved a wretch like me ;” 
or ‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear ;” 
or ‘Sometimes a light surprises 
- The Christian while he sings ;" 

or “Day of judgment, day of wonders, 
: ark! the trumpet’s awful sound?” 
See Newton, Jonn. And the English language itself 
must die before Cowper’s plaintive music ceases to vi- 
brate through believers’ souls in those almost perfect 
hymns in which he wrote out and yet veiled the strange, 
sweet, and attractive experiences of his own religious 
life: “To Jesus, the crown of my hope,” “ Far from the 
world, O Lord, I flee,” “Oh! for a closer walk with 
God,” “There is a fountain filled with blood,” “God 
moves in a mysterious way.” It has been well said by 
Dr. Cheever that “if Cowper had never given to the 
Church on earth but a single score of those exquisite 
breathings of a pious heart and creations of his own ge- 
nius, it had been a bequest worth a life of suffering to 
accomplish.” See CowPERr. 

It was long before another bard arose to take up the 
lyre which this gentle singer laid down. A few strains 
come floating through the succeeding years, such as 
Robinson’s “ Come, thou fount of every blessing,” and 
“ Jesus, and can it ever be, a mortal man ashamed of 
thee!” written in 1774 by Thomas Green of Ware, then 
a precocious boy of only ten years! Of female hym- 
nists we have at this period Mrs. Barbauld (1743-1825) 
and Jane Taylor, both of whom left some sweet hymns 
for the sanctuary. The former will be best remembered 
by her beautiful lines on the death of a believer— 
“ Sweet is the scene when Christians die ;” the latter by 
her Hymns for Infant Minds. To them we must add 
Miss Hannah More (1744-1833), whose practical Chris- 
tian prose writings possess a masculine vigor and Bib- 
lical earnestness, and whose poetry, although not of the 
highest order, yet often overflows with melody and ten- 
der feeling. Her Christmas hymn, “Oh! how won- 
drous is the story of our Redeemer’s birth,” is a favora- 
ble specimen. Among the minor poets of this period 
we mention Dr. John Ryland, born in 1753, author of 
“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways,” “ Lord, teach a lit- 
tle child to pray,” “Sovereign Ruler of the skies,” “O 
Lord, I would delight in thee;” and the Rey. John Lo- 
gan, who died in 1788, at the age of forty, a Scottish 
preacher famed for his eloquence, who wrote such hymns 
as “Where high the heavenly temple stands,” “Oh, city 
of the Lord, begin the universal song,” “Oh God of 
Bethel! by whose hand thy people still are fed,” “The 
hour of my departure’s come,” ete. To the poet of the 
poor, Rev. George Crabbe, we are indebted for those de- 
lightful lines, “ Pilgrim, burdened with thy sin, come 
the way to Zion’s gate;” and to Rev. Samuel Medley, a 
Baptist minister of Liverpool (1738-1799), for the stir- 

_ ting lyrics, “Mortals, awake! with angels join,” and 
“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” The name of Henry 
Kirke White (1785-1808) will ever live in the splendid 
hymn in which he sang the story of the birth of the 
Redeemer and of his own conversion, “ When marshal- 
led on the mighty plain.” From his pen also flowed 
those characteristic hymns beginning “The Lord our 
God is full of might,” “O Lord, another day is flown,” 
“Through sorrow’s night and danger’s path.” See 
Henry K. Wuire. The coronation hymn, “All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name,” was written by the Rev. 
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Edward Perronet, an English dissenting clergyman, 
who died at Canterbury in 1792, exclaiming, “ Glory to 
God in the height of his divinity, glory to God in the 
depth of his humanity, glory to God in his all-sutticien- 
ey, and into his hands I commend my spirit!” The 
grand tune which has always been associate with these 
lines was composed for them by a Mr. Shrubsole, a friend 
of the author, and organist at the chapel of Spa Fields, 
London, 1784-1806. We can only allude in a sentence 
to the well-known occasional hymns of the great poets, 
Pope and Dryden, Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, South- 
ey, and some of thetr associates. 

But the Church Universal owes a greater debt to 
James Montgomery (1771-1854). No man since the 
days of Cowper has added so many admirable versions 
of the Psalms and noble hymns to the English language 
as this gifted Moravian, whose prolific muse never ceased 
to lavish its treasures until, at fourscore years, he went 
up higher. His paraphrase of the seyenty-second 
Psalm, commencing “ Hail to the Lord’s anointed,” is a 
classic full of the old Hebrew fire and of the best mod- 
ern missionary spirit. His “Thrice holy” (Isa. vi, 3), 
beginning “ Holy, holy, holy Lord,” seems to blend the 
voices of ‘saints and seraphim” in one glorious pro- 
phetic anthem. Of his other hymns we need only 
name the Hallelujah, “ Hark! the song of Jubilee ;” the 
Christmas choruses, “ Angels from the realms of glory,” 
and “ Hail to the Lord’s anointed ;” the song of heav- 
en, “Forever with the Lord;” the hymn on the death 
of an aged minister, “Servant of God, well done,” writ- 
ten in memory of his friend, Rey. Thomas Taylor; and 
that on the decease of the Rev. John Owen, secretary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, “Go to the 
grave in all thy glorious prime.” His verses, “ Prayer is 
the soul’s sincere desire,’ “Oh! where shall rest be 
found 2” “ What are these in bright array?” are only a 
few of the priceless gems which he has set in the crown 
of our Christian praises, See MonrcomeEry, JAMES. 

In this later period of English hymnology many and 
very sweet have been the singers and their sacred songs. 
There is Henry F. Lyte, the rector of Brixham (1793- 
1847), author of ‘‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” and of 
those delightful “hymns from beneath the cloud,” “My 
spirit on thy care, blest Saviour, I recline,” and the last 
that he ever wrote, “ Abide with me, fast falls the even- 
tide.” It was of his Tales in Verse that professor Wil- 
son, in the “ Noctes Ambrosiane,” wrote, “ Now that is 
the right kind of religious poetry. He ought to give 
us another volume.” That volume soon came, entitled 
Poems, chiefly religious. The female hymnists increase 
in number and in power in this period. Mrs. Felicia 
Hemans, Caroline Bowles, and others of great repute, 
lead the way with their sweet music. We have learn- 
ed to sing “Nearer, my God, to thee,” from Miss Sa- 
rah F. Adams, who died in 1849 in her old home, Dor- 
setshire ; and Charlotte Elliott, of Torquay, struck a new 
chord for all the world when she wrote, in 1836, those 
inimitable verses, “Just as I am, without one plea.” 
She is the author of several volumes, and furnished one 
hundred and seventeen hymns to The Jnvalid’s Hymn- 
book, the last edition of which she supervised. Mrs. 
Barret Browning, Mrs. Charles, of “ Schonberg Cotta” 
fame, Miss Adelaide Proctor, Mary Howitt, and the 
Bronté sisters—Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, Isabella 
Craig, and Mrs. Craik, formerly Miss Mulock, author of 
John Halifax, Gentleman, are among the later chief 
singers of their sex whose verses have enriched our 
hymnals, Sir John Bowring, born in 1792, author of 
“Tn the cross of Christ I glory,” “ Watchman, tell us of 
the night ;” the dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Henry Hart Mil- 
man, archbishop Trench, John Keble, with his Chris- 
tian Year, the poet leader of the Anglican Catholic 
movement in the English establishment, Alexander 
Knox, Allan Cunningham, Robert Pollok, bishop Heber, 
with. his glorious advent, and judgment, and missionary 
hymns, Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet, canon Words- 
worth, and the late dean Alford, of Westminster Abbey, 
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Faber, the Gevout Romish hymnist, and Dr. John H. 
Newman, once of Oxford and now of Rome, Robert Mur- 
ray M‘Cheyne, and John R. M‘Duff, the Scottish preach- 
ers, with Horatius Bonar, of Kelso, author of the de- 
lightful Hymns of Faith and Hope, many of which are 
already familiar as household words, and Edward H. 
Bickersteth, whose poem “ Yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever” is “one of the most remarkable of the age”—all 
these, and more whom we cannot even name, swell the 
majestic volume of our most recent British sacred song. 
It is not any exaggeration to say that many of their 
hymns will compare favorably with the best that pre- 
ceded them, and that some of them can never die while 
their mother tongue is the vehicle of Christian praise. 

3. American.—Poetry was not cultivated in our he- 
roic age for its own sake, and the singers were few and 
far between. The churches mostly used the psalms 
and hymns which they brought with them from the 
Old World until after the Revolutionary War: Presi- 
dent Davies (1724-1761) left some poems, among which 
his lines on the birth of an infant, and the noble hymn 
commencing “ Great God of wonders! all thy ways,” are 
most familiar. The celebrated Dr. Timothy Dwight, at 
the request of the Congregational ministers of Connec- 
ticut, revised the psalms of Dr. Watts, and added over 
twenty of his own versifications to the volume, Of all 
that he wrote, however, none have such beauty and vi- 
tality as his rendering of Psalm exix, “ How precious is 
the Book divine!” Psalm cxxxvii, “I love thy king- 
dom, Lord;” and of Psalm cl, “In Zion’s sacred gates,” 
These are universal favorites. In his preface to that 
admirable volume, Christ in Song, Dr. Philip Schaff 
says, “The Lyra Sacra of America is well.represented. 
Although only about thirty years old, it is far richer 
than our British friends are aware of.” Abundant proof 
of its richness is furnished in the Hymns of Immanuel, 
which the author has gathered into this remarkable 
collection of Christological poetry, a number of which 
were furnished by their authors for this work. It is 
scarcely necessary in these pages to quote at any length 
those hymns which have been adopted into nearly all 
of the recent books of praise for the various denomina- 
tions. We shall therefore only refer to the most noted 
authors, and give parts of some of the hymns which 
seem destined to secure a permanent place in our Amer- 
ican hymnals. ‘The earlier poets—Percival, Pierpont, 
Henry Ware, Jr., Richard H. Dana, Washington Alston, 
John Neal, N. P. Willis, Brainard, J. W. Eastburn, Car- 
los Wilcox, Hillhouse, with Bryant, Longfellow, Tuck- 
erman, and Whittier, who are still living—have all made 
occasional contributions to the stock of popular hymns, 
chiefly of the Unitarian and Universalist bodies. The 
clergy of the American churches have probably been 
the most fertile contributors to this department of sane- 
tuary worship during this period. 

The late bishop Doane (q. v.), of New Jersey, wrote 
some very beautiful hymns, which long ago passed be- 
yond the body of which he was a champion into the hym- 
nals of other churches. His eyening hymn is worthy of 
comparison even with that of good bishop Ken: “Softly 
now the light of day.” 
in his majestic lines on the Banner of the Cross which 
reminds us of Heber and Milman: “Fling out the ban- 
ner! Jet it float,” ete. The same Church has also given 
us Dr. W. A. Muhlenbergh’s well-known hymn, “I would 
not live alway,” and other delightful verses from his now 
patriarchal muse. Another bishop, Dr. Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, among his fine Christian ballads and poems, has 
rendered into verse, with more spirit and power than any 
other English writer, those words of Christ, “ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.” 

To the late Dr. James W. Alexander (q. Vv.) we owe 
the best. version in our language of Gerhardt’s imper- 
ishable hymn, “Oh sacred head! now wounded.” One 
of the most chaste and fervid of our hymn-writers 
was the late Dr. George W. Bethune (q. v.), author of 
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‘of thee, thy manger, cross, and crown,” and many 


There is a trumpet-like music } 


“Tt is not death to die,” “Oh Jesus, when I think 


err. F-poet a 


other well-known lyrics. The Rev. Dr. Alexander R. 
Thompson, of the Reformed Church, New York, has 
published some admirable original hymns for Christ- 
mas and Easter, and very spirited translations from an- 
cient and medieval hymns. We specify only his ver- 
sion of the “Aurora ceelum purpurit,” which, with oth- 
ers from his pen, are given in full in Schaff’s Christ in 
Song. Quite in another line, but not less happy, is a 


new hymn by the Rey. Hervey D. Ganse, a popular 


clergyman of the same Church in New York City. It 
is the story of Bartimzus, so sweetly told that we re~- 
gret we have not space for at least a part of it. ' There 
are no more delightful hymns in the language than 
those of the Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., a Congregational 
clergyman, author of Hymns of my holy Hours, Hymns 
and sacred Pieces, and many sacred poems. That “se- 
lectest and most perfect of our modern hymns,” “My 
faith looks up to thee,” ete., was composed in 1830. It 
has been translated into Arabic, Tamil, Tahitian, the 
Mahratta, and other languages, and seems destined to 
follow the Cross over the whole world. Among his 
other hymns are those beginning “Jesus, these eyes 
have never seen that radiant form of thine,” “ Alone 
with thee! alone with thee! O friend divine,” “O Je- 
sus! sweet the tears I shed,” “Jesus! thou joy of lov- 
ing hearts,” ete. 

The Rey. Russell S. Cook (q.v.) wrote and sent to 
Miss Elliott, the author of.“ Just as I am, without one 
plea,” a counterpart to her own sweet hymn, so beautiful 
and complete that it seems almost as if the same pen 
had given them both to the world: “Just as thou art! 
without one trace,” ete. It has since been incorporated 
with Sir Roundell Palmer’s Book of Praise and several 
American hymn-books, 

It would be inexcusable, in a summary like this, to 
omit a hearty tribute of acknowledgment to the female 
hymn-writers of our country. First among these, Mrs. 
Sigourney, who may be called the Hannah More of 
America, has an established place among these honored 
authors, although most of her poetry was written in 
blank verse, or in metre not adapted to Church music. 
Yet her anniversary hymns for Sunday-schools and mis- 
sionary meetings have been very popular. Her verses 
are full of a tender, devotional spirit, and expressed in 
chaste and beautiful language. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, in some of her Religious Poems, published in 
1867, has caught the spirit of the inspired word, and 
rendered its utterances into verse with singular felicity. 
We may instance the fine hymns commencing “ When 
winds are raging in the upper ocean,” “ Life’s mystery 
—deep, restless as the ocean,” “That mystic word of 
thine, O sovereign Lord,” and the one entitled “Still, 
still with thee.” The Cary sisters, Phacbe and Alice, 
have added a few graceful and touching hymns to our 
Lyra Americana, and have been particularly successful 
in their writing for the young. That favorite and de- 
lightful hymn (which reminds us of Cowper’s sensitive 
strains), “I love to steal a while away from every cum- 
bering care,” was written by Mrs. Phoebe H. Brown after 
being interrupted while at prayer. On giving up her 
only son to preach Christ to the heathen, she wrote that 
sweet missionary hymn beginning 

“Go, messenger of love, and bear 
Upon thy gentle wing 
The song which seraphs loye to hear, 
And angels joy to sing.” 
Many a revival of religion has been sought and pro- 
moted in the use of her familiar strains, 
*“O Lord, Thy work revive 
In Zion’s gloomy hour.” 

These are but specimens of a few of our best female 
hymnists. Many others we cannot even mention, to 
whom the whole Church owes a debt of gratitude for 
“psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” in which they 
have taught her to “make melody unto the Lord.” For 
additional literature, see PsALmopy. (W.J.R.T.) 


a ; 
_. Hypapante. See CanpLemas, . 
_ Hypatia or Avexanpnria, born in the latter half 
of the 4th century, was the daughter of Theon the 
younger, by whom she was instructed in mathematics 
and philosophy, and professed, like her father, the old 
heathen doctrines, of which she was one of the most el- 
oquent advocates, So eminent did she become in the 
ancient philosophy that, in the early part of the 5th 
century, she publicly lectured on Aristotle and Plato, 
both at Athens and Alexandria, with immense success. 
Socrates (Wells’s translation, 1709, of the Latin of Va- 
lesius) thus narrates her history: * There was a woman 
at Alexandria by name Hypatia. She was daughter to 
Theon the philosopher. She had arrived to so eminent 
a degree of learning that she excelled all the philoso- 
phers of her own times, and succeeded in that Platonic 
school derived from Plotinus, and expounded all the 
precepts of philosophy to those who would hear her. 
Wherefore all persons who were studious about philoso- 
phy flocked to her from all parts. By reason of that 
eminent confidence and readiness of expression where- 
with she had accomplished herself by her learning, she 
frequently addressed even the magistrates with a sin- 
_ gular modesty. Nor was she ashamed of appearing in 
a public assembly of men, for all persons revered and 
admired her for her eximious modesty. Envy armed 
itself against this woman at that time; for because she 
had frequent conferences with Orestes [the prefect of 
Alexandria], for this reason a calumny was framed 
against her among the Christian populace, as if she 
hindered Orestes from coming to a reconciliation with 
the bishop. Certain persons therefore, of tierce and over- 
hot minds, who were headed by one Peter, a reader, 
conspired against the woman, and observed her return- 
ing home from some place; and, having pulled her out 
of her chariot, they dragged her to the church named 
Czxsareum, where they stripped her and murdered her. 
And when they had torn her piecemeal, they carried all 
her members to a place called Cinaron, and consumed 
them with fire. This fact brought no small disgrace 
upon Cyrillus and the Alexandrian Church” (Hist, Ec- 
cles. bk. vii, c. 15). The death of Hypatia occurred in 
415. Suidas (Yzaria), iii, 533, puts the guilt of Hy- 
patia’s death more directly upon Cyril; but his account 
is by the best authorities, Gibbon of course excepted, 
not thought to be trustworthy (comp. Schaff, Ch. Hist. 
iii, 943). There is a spurious epistle attributed to Hy- 
patia, addressed to Cyril, in favor of Nestorius (Baluze, 
Concilia, i, 216). Toland wrote a sketch of Hypatia 
(Lond. 1730, 8vo), and Kingsley has recently made her 
story the subject of a novel (“ Hypatia’). See Cave, 
Hist. Lit. anno 415; Wernsdorf, Diss. Acad. de Hypatia 
(1747): English Cyclopedia; Ménage, Hist. Mul. Philo- 
soph. p. 52; Miinch, Hypatia, in his Vermischt. Schriften 
(Ludwigsb. 1828), vol.i; Schaff, Ch. History, ii, 67 3 Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, iv, 502 sq. 
Hypatius or Ganera, a distinguished member of 
the Council of Nice, of whose life but little is known, 
was stoned to death March 31, 327, in a pass near Gan- 
gra, by a gang of Novatian ruffians, in all probability on 
account of the opposition which he had manifested to- 
wards the Novatians (q. v.) at the council. See Stan- 
ley, History of the Eastern Church, p. 266. 
Hyperbole. <Any one who carefully examines the 
Bible must be surprised at the very few hyperbolic ex- 
pressions which it contains, considering that it is an 
Oriental book. In Eastern Asia the tone of composi- 
tion is pitched so high as to be scarcely intelligible to 
the sober intellect of Europe, while in Western Asia a 
medium seems to have been struck between the ultra- 
extravagance of the far East and the frigid exactness 
of the far West. But, even regarded as a book of West- 
ern Asia, the Bible is, as compared with almost any 
other Western Asiatic book, so singularly free from hy- 
perbolic expressions as might well excite our surprise, 
did not our knowledge of its divine origin permit us to 
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| suppose that even the style and mode of expression of 


the writers were so far controlled as to exclude from 
their writings what, in other ages and countries, might 
excite pain and offence, and prove an obstacle to the 
reception of divine truth, See Iysprrarion, Nor is 
it to be said that the usage of hyperbole is of modern 
growth. We find it in the oldest Eastern writings 
which now exist; and the earlier Rabbinical writings 
attest that, in times approaching near to those in which 


the writers of the New Testament flourished, the Jew- 


ish imagination had run riot in this direction, and has 
left hyperboles as frequent and outrageous as any which 
Persia or India can produce. See TALMUD. 

The strongest hyperbole in all Scripture is that with 
which the Gospel of John concludes: “There are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that the world 
itself could not contain all the books that should be 
written.” «This has so much pained many commenta- 
tors that they have been disposed to regard it as an un- 
authorized addition to the sacred text, and to reject it 
accordingly—a process always dangerous, and not to be 
adopted but on such overwhelming authority of collated 
manuscripts as does not exist in the present case. Nor 
is it necessary, for as a hyperbole it may be illustrated 
by many examples in sacred and profane authors. In 
Numb. xiii, 33, the spies who had returned from search- 
ing the land of Canaan say that they saw giants there 
of such a prodigious size that they were in their own 
sight but as grasshoppers. In Deut. i, 28, cities with 
high walls about them are said to be “walled up to 
heaven.” In Dan.iv,7, mention is made of a tree where~ 
of “the height reached unto heaven, and the sight 
thereof unto the end of all the earth:” and the author 
of Ecclesiasticus (xlvii, 15), speaking of Solomon’s wis- 
dom, says, “Thy soul covered the whole earth, and thon 
filledst it with parables.” In Josephus (Ant. xiv, 22) 
God is mentioned as promising to Jacob that he would 
give the land of Canaan to him and his seed; and then 
it is added, “they shall fill the whole sea and land which 
the sun shines upon.” Wetstein, in his note on the 
text in John, and Basnage, in his /istoire des J uifs Gi, 
1-9; v,7), have cited from the ancient Rabbinical writ- 
ers such passages as the following: “ If all the seas were 
ink, and every reed was a pen, and the whole heaven 
and earth were parchment, and all the sons of men were 
writers, they would not be sufficient to write all the les- 
sons which Jochanan composed;” and concerning one 
Eliezer, it is said that “if the heavens were parchment, 
and all the sons of men writers, and all the trees of the 
forest pens, they would not be sufficient for writing all 
the wisdom which he was possessed of.” Homer, who, 
if not born in Asia Minor, had undoubtedly lived there, 
has sometimes followed the hyperbolic manner of speak- 
ing which prevailed so much in the East: thus, in the 
Iliad (xx, 246, 247), he makes Aineas say to Achilles, “ Let 
us have done with reproachiny one another, for we may 
throw out so many reproachful words on one another 
that a ship of a hundred oars would not be able to carry 
the load.” Few instances of this are to be found in Oc- 
cidental writers; yet it is observed that Cicero (I hil. ii, 
44) has “ Preesertim quum illi eam gloriam consecuti 
sint, quae vix coelo capi posse yideatur,” and that Livy 
(vii, 25) says, “ He vires populi Romani, quas vix ter- 
rarum capit orbis.” See bishop Pearce’s Commentary 
on the four Evangelists, 1777, etc. Modern examples of 
equal hyperbole may be found cited in almost any work 
on rhetoric. 

Hypercalvinism. See CaLvinisM; UL?RA-CAL- 
VINISM. 

Hyperdulia (izép, above; SovAia, worship, ser- 
vice), the worship of the Virgin Mary in the Roman 
Church. The Romanists speak of three kinds of adora- 
tion, namely, latria, hyperdulia, and dulia. “ The ado- 
ration of latria,” they say, “is that which is due to God 
alone, and is given on account of his supremacy ; hyper- 
dulia is worship paid to the Virgin on account of what 
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the Papists call the maternity of God, and other emi- | 
nent gifts, and her supereminent sanctity ; dulia is wor- 
ship paid to saints on account of their sanctity. These 
distinctions are too refined for the common people ; and 
it is greatly to be feared that multitudes worship the 
Virgin instead of God, or take her as a mediator instead 
of Christ. The prayer-books of the Roman Church are 
not free from the charge of encouraging a belief in the 
mediation of Mary. A book in common use, called The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and of Mary, which is published 
with an indult of pope Pius in favor of its use, contains 
the following passages: “Come, then, hardened and in- 
veterate sinner, how great soever your crimes may be, 
come and behold. Mary stretches out her hand, opens 
her breast to receive you. Though insensible to the great 
concerns of your salvation, though unfortunately proof 
against the most engaging invitations and inspirations of 
the Holy Ghost, fling yourself at the feet of this power- 
ful advocate.” Again (p. 256): “ Rejoice, O- most glo- 
rious Virgin, such is thy favor with God, such the power 
of thy intercession, that the whole treasury of heaven 
is open to thee and at thy disposal. When thou art 
pleased to intercede in favor of a sinner his case is in 
sure hands; there is no danger of refusal on the part of 
Heaven when thy mediation appears in his behalf.” 
“Thou art the great mediatrix between God and man, 
obtaining for sinners all they can ask and demand of 
the blessed Trinity.” Another book in common use, 
The Glories of Mary, Mother of God, prepared by Li- 
guori (q. v.), is full of similar passages. We extract only 
the following prayer: “O holy Virgin! deign to man- 
ifest your generosity towards me, a miserable sinner. 
If you grant me your aid, what canI fear? No, I shall 
no longer apprehend either my sins, since you can re- 
pair them; or the devils, since you are more powerful 
than hell; or your Son, justly irritated, since one word 
from you will appease him. I shall only fear myself, 
and that, forgetting to invoke you, I may be lost. But 
this will not be the case. I promise you to-day to re- 
cur to you in all my wants, and that, during life and at 
my death, your name and remembrance shall be the de- 
light of my soul, Amen.” See Cumming and French, 
Protestant Discussion (London, 1856, 12mo), p. 288 sq. ; 
Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, Venerat. Sanct. § 34-39 ; 
Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. iv, ch. iv. See 
MARioLatry. 


Hyperius, Anprew GERHARD, an eminent Protes- 
tant theologian of the 16th century, was born at Ypres, 
Belgium, May 16,1511. His family name was. Gerhard, 
but he assumed the name /yperius from his birthplace. 
His father directed his first studies, after which Hype- 
rius attended the University of Paris during the years 
1528-35. After completing his studies he made a short 
stay at Louvain, then travelled through the Nether- 
lands, and visited Germany. On his return he was de- 
prived of a benefice which had been obtained for him, 
on the ground that he had embraced the doctrines of | 
the Reformation. He went to England, where he re- 
mained four years with the son of William Mountjoy, a 
friend of Erasmus, studying at the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. The persecutions directed against 
the Protestants after Cromwell's death compelled him, 
in 1541, to leave England, and he purposed going to 
Strasburg, attracted by the reputation of Bucer; but his 
friend Geldenhauer, professor of theology at Marburg, 
persuaded him to remain in the latter city, and he suc- 
ceeded his friend in 1542 as professor. He died at Mar- 
burg Feb. 1, 1564. To profound and extensive learning 
Hyperius joined great intellectual powers, and a remark- 
ably mild, yet straightforward disposition. Greatly in 
advance of his times as a scholar, he held deep and cor- 
rect views on the system with which theological re- 
searches and studies showld be conducted in striking 
contrast with the arbitrary proceedings of the exegetes 
of the 16th century, as well as the scholastic theories of 
contemporary theologians. His views have become the 
basis of modern scientific theology. He had also a| 
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clearer and more practical notion of preaching than the — 
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other preachers of his time, who, instead of expounding 
Christian doctrines to their hearers in view of edifying. 
them, brought abstract discussions or irritating contro~ 
versies into the pulpit. Hyperius wrote De formandis 


Concionibus sacris, seu de interpretatione Scripturarum . 


populari, Libri ii (Dort, 1555, 8vo; latest ed., augment- 
ed, and containing a biography of the author, Halle, 
1781, 8vo). It is the first complete work on Homiletics, 
and one of the best :—De theologo, seu de ratione studit 
theologici, Lib. iv (Basle, 1556, 8vo; often reprinted): this 
is a work of great merit, which may have had the most 
favorable effect on theological study, had not the large- 
ness of views and the. Zuinglian opinion of the author 
in regard to the Eucharist rendered it suspicious in the 
eyes of the orthodox Lutheran party. Laurentius Villa- 


vincentius, an Augustinian monk of Xeres, in Andalusia, _ 


made great use of this as well as of the preceding work, 
or, rather, caused them to be reprinted almost word for 
word, as his own production, with the exception of pas- 
sages too favorable to Protestantism, in a work he pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1565, and the plagiarism was not 
detected until half a century later:—EKlementa Christi- 
ane religionis (Basle, 1563, 8vo) :— Topica theologica 
(Wittemb. 1565, 8vo; Basle, 1573, 8vo) :—Meihodi The- 
ologie, sive precipuorum Christiane religionis locorum 
communium, Libri tii (Basle, 1566, 1568, 8vo). This 
work was to have had three more parts, but it was left 
incomplete :—Opuscula Theologica varia (Basle, 1570, 2 
vols. 8vo). His exegetical works are among the most 
valuable productions in that department by the Reform- 
ers, and were frequenUy used by Bloomfield in his notes 
on the New Testament. His most important work in 
this department, a Commentary on the Epistles of Paul 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews (Comment. in Epistolas ad 
Timoth., Titum, et Philem. 1582; Comment. in Pauli 
Epistolas, 1583; Comment. in Epist. ad Hebreos, 1585), 
was published after his death by Mylius (Ziirich, 1582-8, 
4 vols. folio), and under the care of J. Andreas Schmidt 
(Helmstadt, 1704, 8vo). In it “Hyperius pursues the 
grammatico-historical method of interpretation, exam- 
ining the meaning of the words, carefully tracing the 
connection of the passage, taking note of the analogy 
of Seripture, and so arriving at the true sense of the 
place. Not until he has thus done justice to the exe- 
gesis does he proceed to the dogmatical or practical use 
of the passage. He also frequently gives citations from 
the fathers to show the agreement of his conclusions 
with the understanding of the ancient Church” (Kitto), 
A collection of small pamphlets had been previously 
published separately; among them, De Sacre Scripture 
Lectione et Meditatione (Basle, 1581, 8vo0). See Bois- 
sard, /cones Virorum Illustrium, pars iii; Meleh. Adam, 
Vite Germanorum Theologorum; Bayle, Dict. Hist.; J. 
M. Schrockh, Lebensbesch. beriihmt. Gelehrten, vol. i, and 
Kirchengesch. s. d. Ref. vol. v; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. 
xxv, 71; Mercersh. Rev. 1857, p. 271 sq.; Ch. Monthly, 
June, 1866; M‘Crie, Reform. in Spain, p. 882; Hauck, 
Jahrb, d. Theol. ii, 255. (J. H. W.) 

Hypocrisy (v7déxcovore; but in James vy, 12, two 
words, v7d Kotow, as the A.V. justly) is the name for 
the successful or unsuccessiul endeavor of a person to 
impart to others, by the expression of his features or 
gestures, by his outward actions, and, in fine, by his whole 
appearance, a favorable opinion of his principles, his 
good intentions, love, unselfishness, truthfulness, and 
conscientiousness, while in reality these qualities are 
wanting in him. It is, therefore, a peculiar kind of 
untruthfulness, which has its definite aims and means. 
It is precisely because these aims refer to the moral 
qualifications of the subject, because he speaks and acts 
as if an honest man, that hypocrisy has found room and 
opportunity in social life,in commerce and industry, in 
politics, and, above all, in the field of revealed religion, 
This may appear paradoxical, because this, as well as 
the religion of the old covenant, places man before the 
face of an almighty Being who sees the heart, and who 


ws 
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that the hypocrite, even if he should succeed in deceiv~ 
ing men, can certainly have no benefit from his acts in 
the end. On the other hand, because religion consists 
not entirely in the performance of outward actions, but 
makes the worth of the person dependent on the right- 
eous state of his heart and mind, it creates the greater 
desire in him to acquire the reputation of really having 
these qualities; and because these qualities, though they 
are of a purely spiritual nature, yet can only be mani- 
fested by outward acts, which, since they are material, 
strike the eye of the world, and may be enacted without 
the possession of the genuine mental and moral state, it 
results that there is here such a wide field for hypo- 
critical actions. We infer, therefore, from what we 
have said, that there is less opportunity for hypocrisy 
in heathenism than in Judaism; in Catholicism than 
in Protestantism. For wherever the principal weight 
is laid on the outward action, on the opus operatum, 
there one experiences far less the inclination to cover 
the inconsistency of the inner world by the outer world; 
while, on the other hand, where every thing depends 
on the inward state, and where, with the mere enact- 
ment of outward ceremony, God and’ conscience can- 
not be appeased, there originates in the unregenerate 
man the temptation to do what may give him at least 
the semblance of a quality which he really does not pos- 
sess. When a frivolous, reckless fellow kneels at the 
Catholic altar to perform by feature and gesture his de- 
votions, no one would think of accusing him of hypoc- 
risy; while a Protestant, in a similar case, could not es- 
cape this julgment. Still, this does not fully solve the 
paradox how the hypocrite can hope to carry on his 
false game, while he knows very well that before the 
God of truth no one ean pass for righteous who possess- 
es simply the semblance of righteousness, but does not 
connect therewith the belief in its power. It must here 
be remembered that, in the one case, the person endeav- 
ors to acquire for himself, in the community to which he 
belongs, the epithet of a pious man; and, if he is satis- 
fied herewith, then, in regard to his future state, in view 
of that day which will bring every thing to light, he is 
either thoughtless and careless, or else totally unbeliev- 
ing. When his earthly scene has ended, the curtain 
drops for him, and all is over. But in another case the 
person is animated by the hope that, in virtue of those 
outward acts by which he thinks to do good, his pray- 
ing, almsgiving, etc., he may prevail before God ; this is 
the true Phariseeism, which dims the faculty of know- 
ing God, and not only deceives men, but counterfeits 
truth itself, and thereby cheats itself worst of all. A 
special means of detecting the real hypocrite is his un- 
merciful judgment over others. ‘This has its ground in 
the fact that by such expressions he not only seeks to 
confirm his own standing, but it is also a self-deceit into 
which he falls; the more he finds to blame in others, 
the more confident he grews of his own worth, and the 
more easily he appeases his conscience in regard to the 
inconsistency of his moral state with his actions, and the 
incongruity of his secret with his open ways. Ethics 
finds among the different gradations of sin a certain 
state of hypocrisy which is far worse than absolute sub- 
jection to sin, inasmuch as in the latter state there may 
exist at least the earnest desire in the individual to rid 
himself of his faults, although he no longer possesses the 
power to do so; the hypocrite, om the other ‘hand, is 
quite contented with himself, and has no desire whatey- 
er to repent of the sin so deeply lodged in his heart, but 
merely endeavors to hide it from God and men, in order 
to be able to gratify his sinful inclinations the more se- 
curely under the cover of an assumed sanctity. In cer- 
tain respects the frivolous sinner is far better than the 
hypocrite, inasmuch as the former has at least no desire 
to deceive any one about his condition, and does not 
present himself to the world otherwise than he really is. 
This formal truthfulness in the open sinner, however, is 
IV.—F F 


Be ha tats ss : 9 1) it RITE 
trates human thought even from its very beginning; | 
who perceives clearly its development and ripening; so 


counterbalanced by the fact that the hypocrite recog- 
nises at least a divine law and judgment; he is still 
alive to the consciousness of the incongruity of his state 
of mind and heart with this divine law; but yet hypoc- 
risy, as a permanent untruthfulness, as a systematic de- 
ceit, as a life in dissimulation, must gradually annihilate 
all sense of its own condition, Thus, in the issue, pub- 
licans and harlots are nearer to the kingdom of heaven 
than Pharisees. — Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 643 sq. 
See Hypocrire. 

Hypocrite (Greek tzoxirne) signifies one who 
feigns to be what he is not; who puts on a false person, 
like actors in tragedies and comedies. It is generally 
applied to those who assume appearances of a virtue 
without possessing it in reality. Our Saviour accused 
the Pharisees of hypocrisy. 
ish, and, though intended to cheat others, is, in truth, de- 
ceiving ourselves. 
if he thought that he was seen and discovered. All his 
hypocrisy, however, is open to the eye of God, from 
whom nothing can be hid. The ways of man are before 
the eyes of the Lord, and he seeth all his doings; there 
is no darkness nor shadow of death where the workers 
of iniquity may hide themselves. Whoever dissembles, 
and seems to be what he is not, thinks that he ought to 
possess such a quality as he pretends to; for to counter- 
feit and dissemble is to assume the appearance of some 
real excellence, But it is best for a man to be in reality 
what he would seem to be. It is difficult to personate 
and act a false part long, because, where truth does 
not exist, nature will endeavor to return, and make a 
discovery. Truth carries its own light and evidence 
with it, and not only commends us to every man’s con-~ 
science, but to God, the searcher of our hearts. Hence 
sincerity is the truest wisdom, for integrity has many 
advantages over all the artful ways of dissimulation and 
deceit. On the contrary, a dissembler must be always 
upon his guard, lest he contradict his own pretences. 
He acts an unnatural part, and puts a continual force 
and restraint upon himself. Truth always lies upper- 
most, and will be apt to make its appearance; but he 
who acts sincerely has an easy task, and needs not invent 
pretences before, or excuses after, for what he says or 
does, Insincerity is difficult to manage; for a lar will 
be apt to contradict at one time what he said at another, 
Truth is always consistent with itself, needs nothing to 
assist it, and is always near at hand; but a lie is troub- 
lesome; it sets a man’s invention upon the rack, and is 
frequently the occasion of many more. Truth and sin- 
cerity in our words and actions will carry us through 
the world, when all the arts of cunning and deceit shall 
fail and deceive us. In the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, plainness and sinceri- 
ty will appear the most perfect beauty; the craftiness of 
men, who lie. in wait to deceive, will be stripped of all 
its colors; all specious pretences, all the methods of de- 
ceit, will then be disclosed before men and angels, and no 
artifice to conceal the deformity of iniquity can there 
take place. Then the ill-designing men of this world 
shall with shame be convinced that the upright simplic- 
ity which they despised was the truest wisdom, and that 
those dissembling and dishonest arts which they so high- 
ly esteemed were in reality the greatest folly. 

Hypocrites have been divided into four sorts: 1. The 
worldly hypocrite, who makes a profession of religion, 
and pretends to be religious merely from worldly con- 
siderations (Matt. xxiii, 5); 2. The legal hypocrite, who 
relinquishes his vicious practices in order thereby to 
merit heaven, while at the same time he has no real love 
to God (Rom. x, 3); 3. The evangelical hypocrite, whose 
religion is nothing more than a bare conviction of sin ; 
who rejoices under the idea that Christ died for him, 
and yet has no desire to live a holy life (Matt. xiii, 20; 
2 Pet. ii, 20); 4. The enthusiastic hypocrite, who has an 
imaginary sight of his sin and of Christ; talks of re- 
markable impulses and high feelings; and thinks him- 
self very wise and good while he lives in the most scan- 


Hypocrisy is vain and fool- 


No man would flatter or dissemble 
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dalous practices (Matt. xiii, 39; 2 Cor. xi, 14),—Robinson, 
Theol. Dictionary ; Buck, Theol. Dictionary ; Warner, 
System of Morality, iii, 323; Grove, Moral Philosophy, 
ii,253; Gilfillan, Hssays on Hypocrisy (1825) ; Ellis, Sed/- 
Deceiver discovered (1731) ; Edwards, Works (see Index). 
See Hyvocrisy. 

Hy ponoia (iévora, under sense), a term applied to 
the hididen meaning supposed by some to underlie the lan- 
guage of Scripture. If by this is understood a significa- 
tion totally different from the plain statements, the the- 
ory is to be condemned as savoring of mysticism (q. V.); 
but if it is only intended to designate the collateral and 
ulterior application of language which has likewise a 
more obvious or literal import, it may be received to a 
limited degree. See Douste Sense. The Scriptures 
themselves authorize such a view of the deeper signifi- 
cance of Holy Writ, especially of prophecies, which nec- 
essarily await their fulfilment in ordcr to their complete 
elucidation (1 Pet. i, 11); and the apostle John accord- 
ingly invites his readers to the close examination of his 
symbols, under which, for prudential considerations, was 
couched a somewhat enigmatical allusion (Rey. xiii, 18). 
See InrerpRETATION. To infer from this, however, 
that the sacred writers were not themselves aware of 
the meaning of what they uttered or penned is to take 
an unworthy and false view of their intelligent instru- 
mentality (Stier, Words of Jesus, i,432 sq.,Am.ed.). See 
INSPIRATION. 

Hypopsalma. See Acrostic. 


Hypostasis (from iad, under, and ‘arnt, to stand; 
hence subsistence), a term used in theology to signify 
person. Thus the orthodox hold that there is but one 
nature or essence in God, but three hypostases or persons. 
This term is of very ancient use in the Church. Cyril, 
in a letter to Nestorius, employs it instead of tedcwmor, 
person, Which did not appear to him sufficiently expres- 
sive. The term occasioned great dissensions, both among 
the Greeks and Latins. In the Council of Nicvea, hypos- 
tasis was defined to mean essence or substance, so that 
it was heresy to say that Christ was of a different hypos- 
tasis from his Father. Custom, however, altered its 
meaning. In the necessity they were under of express- 
ing themselves strongly against the Sabellians, the 
Greeks used the word hypostasis, the Latins persona, 
which proved a source of great disagreement. ‘The bar- 
renness of the Latin language allowed them only one 
word by which to translate the two Greek ones ovsia 
and idoracce, and thus prevented them from distin- 
guishing essence from hypostasis. An end was put to 
these disputes by a synod held in Alexandria about A.D. 
362, at which Athanasius assisted, when it was deter- 
mined to be synonymous with mpdcw7oy. After this 
time the Latins made no great seruple in saying tres 
hypostases, or the Greeks three persons.—I’arrar. See 
Trintry; Homoustan. 


Hypostatical Union, the subsistence (irrdaracu) 
ofitwo natures in one person, in Christ. While the reali- 
ty of such a union is established by the Scriptures, and is 
on.that account maintained by our Church (see 2d Arti- 
cleof Religion, “So that two whole and perfect natures,” 
ete.), it is to be lamented that many intricate and fruit- 
less metaphysical questions have been debated among 
different sects of Christians as to the divine nature of 
our Lord, and the manner of the union between the Deity 
and a man—the parties engaged in these questions being 
too often hurried into presumptuous as well as unprofit- 
able speculations—on points as far beyond the reach of 
the human intellect as colors to a man born blind; and 
forgetting that the union of the soul and body of any 
one among us can neither be explained nor comprehend- 
cd by himself or any other, and appears the more mys- 
terious the more we reflect upon it (Eden), See Trin- 
ry; Curist, Person or; Monopiysirrs; Nrestort- 
ANS, 

Hypothetical Baptism is a phrase sometimes 
used to denote, in the Church of England,a baptism ad- 
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ministered to a child of whom it is uncertain whether it 
has already been baptized or not. ‘The rubric ‘states: 
that “if they who bring the infant to the church do 
make such uncertain answers to the priest’s questions 
as that it cannot appear that the child was baptized 
with water in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” then the priest, on performing 
the baptism, is to use this form of words, viz.: “If thou 
art not already baptized, N , | baptize thee in the 
name,” ete. 


Hypothetical Universalism. See HyporHer- 
Icl. 


Hypothetici, a name given to the followers (French 
Protestants) of Amyraut, who, while they asserted a gra- 
tia universalis, none the less ought not to be classed with 
modern Universalists, as they simply taught that God 
desires the happiness of all men, provided they will receive 
his mercy in faith, and that none can obtain salvation 
without faith in Christ. See AMyrauT; CAMERON; 
UNIVERSALISM. 


Hypsistarians (worshippers of the Sedc toroe, 
or “Most High God,” as such), a sect mentioned by 
Gregory of Nazianzum, whose father was a member of 
it before his conversion to Christianity. They are rep- 
resented as combining in their doctrines the elements 
of Judaism and paganism. They assigned a place to 
fire and light in their worship, but rejected circumcision 
and the worship of images; they kept the Sabbath, 
and abstained from the eating of certain kinds of meats. 
Gregory of Nyssa also mentions the Hypsistarii, to 
whom he gives the surname ‘Yyortavot. He says 
that, like the Christians, they acknowledge only one 
God, whom they call tyoroy or zavToxparopa, but 
are distinguished from them in not considering him as 
Father, All that subsequent writers have said of this 
sect is derived from the above statements. The Hyp- 
sistarli do not appear to have extended outside of Cap- 
padocia, and they seem to haye existed but a short 
time there, for no mention is made of them either be- 
fore or after the 4th century. Contrary to the state- 
ment of the ancient writers, who described them as 
Monotheists, Bohmer concludes from the remark made 
by Gregory concerning his father, dz’ (doe mapoc 
jev Cowr, that, though the Hypsistarii worshipped but 
one God, they did not formally deny the existence of 
more, It is not to be wondered at, in view of the scan- 
ty information we possess concerning this sect, that 
very great differences of opinion should exist in regard 
to them. Mosheim considers them as belonging to the 
Gnostic school; J. J. Wetstein (in Prolegom. I., N. 7. 
p. 31, 38) and D. Harenberg consider them as identical 
with the Calicole (q. v.), regarding them as descend- 
ants from the worshippers of Thor; others trace a re- 
semblance between their doctrines and those of Zoroas- 
ter. That they were not a Christian sect is proved by 
the fact of Gregory of Nazianzum’s father having be- 
longed to it before his becoming a Christian. Ullmann 
considers them as Eclectics, combining the elements of 
Judaism with the Persian religion, while Bohmer looks 
upon them as identical with the Euphemites, which 
Neander (Ch. Hist. ii, 507) also thinks probable. Their 
morals are represented as having been very good. See 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s.v.; Fwhrmann, Handwérterb. 
d. Kirchengesch. ii, 380 sq.; Walch, Hist. d. Ketzereien, 
ii, 180 sq.; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xiii, 278 sq.; C. Ull- 
mann, De Hypsistariis (Heidelb. 1833) ; G. Bohmer, De 
Hypsistartis (Berol. 1834), 

Hyrcanus (Ypravdc, see Hrrcanus), the name 
of two of the high-priests and kings of the Maccabeean 
line of the Jews. See MAccABEES, 

1. Joun THyrcanus,:the son of Simon Maccabeeus, 
who sent him with his brother Judas to repel Cendebx- 
us, the general of Antiochus VII, B.C. 137. On the 
assassination of his father and two brothers, John as- 
cended the throne, B.C. 135. During the first year of 
his reign Jerusalem was besieged by Antiochus Sidetes, 
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walls of Jerusalem were destroyed, and a tribute im- 
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and at length Hyrcanus was obliged to submit, The 


posed upon the city. Hyrcanus afterwards accompa- 
nied Antiochus in his expedition against the Parthians, 
but returned to Jerusalem before the defeat of the Syr- 
ian army. After the defeat and death of Antiochus, 
B.C. 130, Hyrcanus took several cities belonging to the 
Syrian kingdom, and completely established his own 
independence. He strengthened his power by an alli- 
ance with the Romans, and extended his dominions by 
the conquest of the Idumeans, whom he compelled to 
submit to circumcision and to observe the Mosaic law; 
and also by taking Samaria, which he levelled to the 
ground, and flooded the spot on which it had stood. 
The latter part of his reign was troubled by disputes 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees. Hyrcanus had 
originally belonged to the Pharisees, but had quitted 
their party in consequence of an insult he received at 
an entertainment from Eleazar, a person of importance 
among the Pharisees. By uniting himself to the Sad- 
ducees, Hyrcanus, notwithstanding the benefits he had 
conferred upon his country by his wise and vigorous 
government, became very unpopular with the common 
people, who were mostly attached to the Pharisees. 
Hyrcanus died B.C. 106, and was succeeded by his son 
Aristobulus (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 7 sq.; War, i, 2; 1 Mace. 
Xv, Xvi; Justin, xxxvi,1; Diodorus, Kxc. Hesch. xxxiv, 
1; Plut. Apophth. p. 184 sq.; Eusebius, Chron, Arm. p. 
94, 167). . See Smith, Dict. ef Classical Biography, s. 
vy. See ANTIOCHUS, 

2. Hyrcanus II, son of Alexander Jannzus, and 
grandson of the preceding. On the death of his father 
(B.C. 78) he was appointed high-priest by his mother 
Alexandra, who ruled Juda herself for the next nine 
years. After her death (B.C. 69), his younger brother, 
Aristobulus, a braver and more energetic man, seized 
the government, and forced Hyrcanus to withdraw into 
private life. Induced by the Idumxan Antipater, and 
aided by Aretas, king of Arabia Petraa, he endeavored 
to win back his dominions, but was not successful until 
Pompey began to favor his cause. After some years of 
tumultuous fighting, Aristobulus was poisoned by the 
partisans of Ptolemy (B.C. 49), and Hyrcanus, who had 
for some time possessed, if he had not enjoyed, the dig- 
nity of high-priest and ethnarch, was now deprived of 
the latter of these offices, for which, in truth, he was 
wholly incompetent. Czsar (B.C. 47), on account of 
the services rendered to him by Antipater, made the 
latter procurator of Juda, and thus left in his hands 
all the real power, Hyrcanus busying himself only with 
the affairs of the priesthood and Temple. Troubles, 
,oweyer, were in store for him. Antipater was assassin- 
ated, and Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, with the help 
of the Parthian king, Orodes I, invaded the land, cap- 
tured Hyrcanus by treachery, cut off his ears, and thus 
disqualified him for the office of high-priest, and carried 
him off to Seleucia, on the Tigris. ‘Some years later, 
Herod, son of his old friend Antipater, obtained supreme 
power in Judea, and invited the aged Hyrcanus home 
to Jerusalem. He was allowed to depart, and for some 
time lived in ease and comfort, but, falling under suspi- 
cion of intriguing against Herod, he was put to death 
(B.C. 80) (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 16; xiv, 1-13; War, i, 5- 
11; Dio Cass. xxxvii, 15, 16; xlviii, 26; Diod. xl, Lr. 
Fet. p. 128; Oros. vi, 6; Euseb, Chron. Arm. p. 94). See 
Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. s.v. See Heron. 

Hyssop (1538, 200’, of uncertain etymology ; Gr. 
taow7roc), a plant difficult to define, especially as the 
similarity of the above terms has early led to their con- 
fusion. As the toawzoc of Greek authors is generally 
acknowledged to be the common hyssop (Hyssopus offi- 
cinalis of botanists), it has been inferred that 1t must 
also be the plant of the Old Testament, as well as that 
referred to in the New Testament. This inference has 
not, however, been universally acquiesced in; for Cel- 
sius: enumerates no less than eighteen different plants 
which have been adduced by various authors as the 
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hyssop of Scripture. The chief difficulty arises from 


the fact that in the Sept. the Greek toowzog is the 
uniform rendering of the Hebrew éz6b, and that this 
rendering is indorsed by the apostle in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (ix, 19, 21), when speaking of the cere- 
monial observances of the Leyitical law. Whether, 
therefore, the Sept. made use of the Greek toow7oe as 
the word most nearly resembling the Hebrew in sound, 
as Stanley suggests (S. and Pal. p. 21, note), or as the 
true representative of the plant indicated by the latter, 
is a point which, in all probability, will never be de- 
cided. Botanists differ widely even with regard to the 
identification of the toow7rog of Dioscorides, The name 
has been given to the Satureia Greca and the S. Juli- 
ana, to neither of which it is appropriate, and the hys- 
sop of Italy and South France is not met with in Greece, 
Syria, or Egypt. Daubeny (Lect. on Rom. Husbandry, 
p. 318), following Sibthorpe, identifies the mountain 
hyssop with the Thymbra spicata, but this conjecture 
is disapproved of by Kithn (Comm. in Diose. iii, 27), who 
in the same passage gives it as his opinion that the He- 
brews used the Origanum A°gypticum in Egypt, the O. 
Syriacum in Palestine, and that the hyssop of Dioscor- 
ides was the O. Smyrieum. The Greek botanist de- 
scribes two kinds of hyssop, d6o¢w) and kneury, and 
gives mweoadeu as the 
Egyptian equivalent. 
The Talmudists make 
the same distinction be- 
tween the wild hyssop 
and the garden - plant 
used for food. ‘The hys- 
sop is of three species, 
but only one of these is 
cultivated for use. The 
common hyssop isa 
shrub, with low bushy 
stalks, growing a foot 
and a half high; small, 
pear-shaped, close -set- 
ting, opposite leaves, 
with several smaller 
ones rising from the 
same joint; and all the 
stalks and branches ter- 
minated by erect, whorl- 
ed spikes of flowers, of 
different colors in the 
varieties. They are very 
hardy plants, and may 
be propagated either by slips or cuttings, or by seeds. 
The leaves have an aromatic smell, and a warm, pun- 
gent taste. It is a native of the South of Europe and 
the East. 

The first notice of the scriptural plant occurs in Exod. 
xii, 22, where a bunch of hyssop is directed to be dipped 
in blood and struck on the lintels and the two side-posts 
of the doors of the houses in which the Israelites re- 
sided. It is next mentioned in Ley. xiv, 4, 6, 52, in the 
ceremony for declaring lepers to be cleansed; and again 
in Numb. xix, 6, 18, in preparing the water of separa- 
tion. To these passages the apostle alludes in Heb. ix, 
19: “For when Moses had spoken every precept to all 
the people, according to the law, he took the blood of 
calyes, and of goats, with water, and scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, and sprinkled both the book and all the people.” 
From this text we find that the Greek name tvoawzro¢ 
was considered synonymous with the Hebrew ezob; and 
from the preceding that the plant must have been leafy, 
and large enough to serve for the purposes of sprinkling, 
and that it must have been found in Lower Egypt, as 
well as in the country towards Mount Sinai, and on- 
wards to Palestine. From the following passage we get 
some information respecting the habits and the supposed 
properties of the plant. Thus, in 1 Kings iv, 33, it is 
said, “Solomon spoke of trees, from the cedar-tree that 
is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
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ot the wall;” and in the penitential psalm of David (li, 
7), “ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean : wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” In this last pas- 
sage, it is true, the word is thought by some commenta- 
tors to be used in a figurative sense; but still it is pos- 
sible that the plant may have possessed some general 
cleansing properties, and thus come to be employed in 
preference to other plants in the ceremonies of purifica- 
tion. It ought, at all events, to be found growing upon 
walls, and in Palestine. In the account of the crucifix- 
ion of our Saviour, the evangelist John says (xix, 29), 
“Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar, and they 
filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, 
and put it to his mouth.” In the parallel passages of 
Matthew (xxvii, 48) and Mark (xv, 36) it is stated that 
the sponge filled with vinegar was put upon a reed or 
stick. To reconcile these statements, some commenta- 
tors have supposed that both the sponge and the hyssop 
were tied to a stick, and that one evangelist mentions 
only the hyssop, because he considered it as the most 
important; while, for the same reason, the other two 
mention only the stick; but the simplest mode of ex- 
plaining the apparent discrepancy is to consider the 
hyssop and the stick to be the same thing—in other 
words, that the sponge was affixed to a stick of hyssop. 
Of the different plants adduced by Celsius as haying 
more or less claims to be regarded as the hyssop of 
Scripture, some belong to the class of ferns, as Capillus 
Veneris, maiden-hair, and Ruta.muraria, or wall-rue, 
because they will grow upon walls; so also the Poly- 
trichum, or hair-moss, the Kloster hyssops, or pearlwort, 
and Sugina procumbens are suggested by others, because, 
from their growing on rocks or walls, they will answer 
to the passage in 1 Kings iy, 33, and from their small- 
ness contrast well with the cedar of Lebanon, and are a 
proof of the minute knowledge of Solomon. Some again 
contend for species of wormwood, as being, from their 
bitterness, most likely to haye been added te the vine- 
gar in the sponge, that it might be more distasteful to 
our Saviour, The majority, however, have selected dif- 
ferent kinds of fragrant plants belonging to the natural 
family of Labiate, several of which are found in dry 
and barren situations in Palestine, and also in some parts 
of the desert. (See Rauwolf, Trdv. p. 59,456; Hassel- 
quist, Trav. p. 554, 517; Burckhardt, Tvav. ii, 913; Rob- 
inson, Researches, i, 162, 157.) Of these may be men- 
tioned the rosemary, various species of lavender, of mint, 
of marjoram, of thyme, of savory, of thymbra, and oth- 
ers of the same tribe, resembling each other much in 
character as well as in properties; but it does not ap- 
pear that any of them grow on walls, or are possessed 
of cleansing properties; and, with the exception of the 
rosemary, they are not capabije of yielding a stick, nor 
are they found in all the required situations. If we look 
to the most recent authors, we find some other plants 
adduced, though the generality adhere to the common 
hyssop. Sprengel (Hist. Rei Herb. i, 14) seems to enter- 
tain no doubt that the Thymbra spicata found by Has- 
seiquist on the ruins about Jerusalem is the hyssop 
of Solomon, though Hasselquist himself thought that 
the moss called Gymnostomum truncatum was the plant. 
Lady Caleott asks “whether the hyssop upon which 
St. John says the sponge steeped in vinegar was put, to 
be held to the lips of Christ upon the cross, might not 
be the hyssop attached to its staff of cedar-wood, for the 
purposes of sprinkling the people, lest they should con- 
tract defilement on the eve of the Sabbath, which was a 
high-day, by being in the field of execution” (Scripture 
Herbal, p. 208). Rosenmiiller, again, thinks that the 
Hebrew word ezob does not denote our hyssop, but an 
aromatic plant resembling it, the wild marjoram, which 
the Germans call Dosten, or Wohlgemuth, the Arabs Za- 
tar, and the Greeks Origanum. In the Pictorial Bible 
(i, 161), Mr. Kitto observes “that the hyssop of the sa- 
ae penpeures has opened a wide field for conjecture, 
n no instance has any plant been suggested that, at 

the same time, has a sufticient length of stem to answer 
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the purpose of a wand or pole, and such detergent or x 


cleansing properties as to render it a fit emblem for pu- 


rification;” and he suggests it as probable that “the — 


hyssop was a species of Phytolucca, as combining length 
of stem with cleansing properties, from the quantity of 
potash which is yielded by the ashes of the American 
species, P.decandra, of this genus.” P. A byssinica grows 
to the size of a shrub in Abyssinia. Winer (570/. Real- 
worterbuch, 8. v. Ysop) observes that the Talmudists dis- 
tinguish the hyssop of the Grecks and Romans from that 
mentioned in the law. He thcn adduces the Origanum, 
mentioned in the quotation from Rosenmiiller, as the 
ezob of the Hebrews; but concludes by observing that 
a more accurate examination is required of the hyssops 
and Origana of that part of Asia before the meaning of 
the Hebrew term can be considered as satisfactorily de- 
termined. Five kinds of hyssop are mentioned in the 
Talmud. One is called 3538 simply, without any epi- 
thet: the others are distinguished as Greek, Roman, 
wild hyssop, and hyssop of Cochali (Mishna, Negazm, 
xiv, 6). Of these, the four last mentioned were profane, 
that is, not to be employed in purifications (Mishna, 
Purah, xi,7). Maimonides (de Vacca Rufa, iii, 2) says 
that the hyssop mentioned in the law is that which was 
used as acondiment. According to Porphyry (De A bstin. 
iv, 7), the Egyptian priests on certain occasions ate their 
bread mixed with hyssop; and the zaatar, or wild mar- 
joram, with which it has been identified, is often an in- 
gredient in a mixture called dukkah, which is to this 
day used as food by the poorer classes in Egypt (Lane, 
Mod. £g.i, 200). It is not improbable, therefore, that 
this may have been the hyssop of Maimonides, who 
wrote in Egypt; more especially as R. D. Kimchi (Lex. 
s. v.), who reckons seven different kinds, gives as the 
equivalent the Arabic zaatar, origanum, or marjoram, 
and the German Dosten or Woklgemuth (Rosenmiiller, 
Handb.). With this agrees the Tanchum Hieros. MS, 
quoted by Gesenius. So in the Judeeo-Spanish version, 
Exod, xii, 22 is translated “y tomarédes manojo de ori- 
gano.”” This is doubtless the species of “hyssop” (zaatar) 
shown to Dr. Thomson, who describes it as “ haying the 
fragrance of thyme, with a hot, pungent taste, and long 
slender stems” (Land and Book,i,161). But Dioscorides 
makes a distinction between origanum and hyssop when 
he describes the leaf of a species of the former as resem- 
bling the latter (comp. Plin. xx, 67), though it is evident 
that he; as well as the Talmudists, regarded them as be- 
longing to the same family. In the Syriac of 1 Kings 
ly, 33, hyssop is rendered by 1/6, “houseleek,” although 
in other passages it is represented by zt#/é, which the 
Arabic translation follows in Psa. li, 9, and Heb. ix, 19, 
while in the Pentateuch it has zautar for the same. 
Patrick (on 1 Kings iv, 33) was of opinion that ézdb is 
the same with the Ethiopie azwb, which represents the 
hyssop of Psa. li, 9, as well as 70%ocpoyv, or mint, in 
Matt. xxiii, 23. The monks on Jebel Musa give the 
name of hyssop to a fragrant plant called ja’deh, which 
grows in great quantities on that mountain (Robinson, 
Bibl. Res.i, 157). It has been reserved for the ingenuity 
of a German to trace a connection between ZEsop, the 
Greek fabulist, and the ézéb of 1 Kings iv, 33 (Hitzig, 
Die Spriiche Salomo’s, Ei. § 2). (See Celsius, Hierobot, 
1,407 sq.; comp. Bochart, Hieroz. i, 589; Plenk, Plant. 
Med. tab. 465; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 284 sq.; Faber, in 
Keil’s Analect.i, 3 sq.; Geiger, Pharmaceut. Bot. i, 491 : 
Gesenius, Thesaur.i, 57 sq.; Sprengel, ad Dioscor, ii, 506 
sq.; Prosp. Alpin. Plant. Agypt. c. 20; Spencer, Leg. Rit. 
ii, 15,4; and the Talmudical, classical, and other author- 
ities there cited.) 

The latest result is that of Dr. J. F. Royle (communi- 
cated in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and published in their journal for November, 1844), who 
infers, first, that any plant answering to all that was re- 
quired should be found in Lower Egypt (Exod. xii, 22) ; 
in the desert of Sinai (Lev. xiv, 4,6, and 52; Numb. xix, 
6,18); in the neighborhood of Jerusalem (John xix, 29) 4 
secondly, that it should be a plant growing on walls or 
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cky situations (1 Kings iv, 33); and, finally, that it 
ould be possessed of some cleansing properties (Psa. li, 
7), though it is probable that in this passage it is used 
in a figurative sense. It should also be large enough to 
yield a stick, and it ought, moreover, to have a name in 
the Arabic or cognate languages similar to the Hebrew 
name. After a careful and minute examination of all 
the ancient and modern testimony in the case, he finds 
all these circumstances united in the caper-plant, or 
Capparis spinosa of Linneus. See CApER-pLANnt. The 
Arabic name of this plant, asuf;by which it is some- 
times, though not commonly described, bears considera- 
ble resemblance to the Hebrew. It is found in Lower 
Egypt (Forskal, Flor. £g.-A rab. ; Plin. xiii, 44). Burek- 
hardt (Trav. in Syr.p. 536) mentions the aszef'as a tree 
of frequent occurrence in the valleys of the peninsula of 
‘Sinai, “the bright green creeper which climbs out of 
_ the fissures of the rocks” (Stanley, S. and P. p. 21, ete.), 
and produces a fruit of the size of a walnut, called by the 
Arabs Felfel Jibbel, or mountain-pepper (Shaw, Spec. 
Phytogr. Afr.p.39). Dr. Royle thought this to be un- 
doubtedly a species of capparis, and probably the caper- 
plant. The Capparis spinosa was found by M. Bové 
(Rel. Cun Voy. Botan. en Ey., etc.) in the desert of Sinai, 
at Gaza, and at Jerusalem. Lynch saw it in a ravine 
near the convent of Mar Saba (/xped, p. 388). It is 
thus met with in all the localities where the ezob is 
‘mentioned in the Bible. With regard to its habitat, it 
grows-in dry and rocky places, and on walls: “ quippe 
quum capparis quoque seratur stccis maxime” (Plin. xix, 
48). De Candolle describes it as found “in muris et ru- 
pestribus.” The caper-plant was believed to be possess- 
ed of detergent qualities. According to Pliny (xx, 59), 
the root was applied to the cure of a disease similar to 
the leprosy. Lamarck (nc. Botun. art. Caprier) says, 
“Les capriers . . . sont regardés comme. . . antiscorbu- 
tiques.” Finally, the caper-plant is capable of producing 
a stick three or four feet in length. Pliny (xiii, 44) de- 
scribes it in Egypt as “firmioris ligni frutex,” and to 
tbis property Dr. Royle attaches great importance, 
identifying, as he does, the jacw7q of John xix, 29 
with the ca\dq of Matthew and Mark. To this 
identification, however, Dr. G. E. Post (in the Am. ed. 
of Smith’s Bibl. Dict.) justly objects that the caper-plant 
has a thorny stem, and is too straggling and otherwise 
unsuitable in form for the uses designated; and, more- 
over, that its Arab. name really has little affinity with 
the Heb. ezob. He therefore returns to Celsius’s idea of 
the Labiate, or marjoram tribe, specially the Origanum 
maru (Arab. Zupha), which grows on the walls of ter- 
races, has a long slender stem, or cluster of stems, with 
a bushy top, a fragrant odor, and a bitter but wholesome 
flavor. With this agrees one of the Arabic and Syriac 
renderings above noted. 

Hystaspes (‘Yordomne, also Hysraspas, i.e. Hy- 
daspes), a prophetico-apocalyptic work among the early 
Christians, thought to contain predictions of Christ and 
the future of his’ kingdom, so called from a Persian sa- 
vant (Magus), Hystaspes, under whose name it was cir- 
culated, As in the case of the Sibyllines (q. v.), the 
work in question seems to have been an attempt made 
by the early Church fathers to find in the religion and 
philosophical systems of the heathen predictions of and 
relations to the Christian religion. The first mention 
of these vaticinia Hystaspis we find in two passages of 
Justin (A polog. i, 20, cap. 21, p. 66 ¢, ed. Otho, i, p. 180, 
and eap. 44, p. 82 ¢, ed. Otho, p. 226). According to the 
first passage, the destruction of the world is predicted 
by Hystaspes as it is foretold by the Sibylla (Kai 2e- 
Burda Kai ‘Yordome yevioeoSar rev PIapTay ava- 
Xwowy Out rvode &dnaav). In the second passage Jus- 
tin asserts that the bad demons, in their efforts to pre- 
vent man’s knowing the truth, suceeeded in establishing 
a law which forbids the reading of the {ioe ‘Yorac- 
ov i) Sy3vAne 7) THY mpo~nTwy under penalty of 
death; but the Christians, notwithstanding this law, 
not only read the books themselves, but even incited 


the heathen to study them. More particular informa- 
tion in regard to their contents is given us by Clement 
of Alexandria (Stromata, v, 6, § 43, ed. Potter, p. 761). 
But so varying have been the interpretations of this 
passage that it is difficult to determine definitely wheth- 
er the book is of older origin than the first half of the 
2d century. To this opinion Wagenmann (in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop.) inclines. The information which Clem- 
ent furnishes us is: 1. There existed in the 2d century 
a BiBXog “EMnvexy, a work written in Greek, and cir- 
culated in Christian and heathen circles, entitled 6 “Yo- 
rdomny¢c. 2. The Christians found in it, even more 
plainly than in the books of the Sibyllines, references to 
Christ. and the future of his kingdom, and especially a 
reference to Christ's divine sonship, to the sufferings 
which awaited him and his followers, to the inex- 
haustible patience of the Christians, and the final return 
of Christ. The third and last of the Church fathers 
who make mention of the Hystaspes is Lactantius. He 
speaks of it in three different passages (/nstit. div. vii, 
eap. 15, cap. 18; £pitom. ii, 69). In the first passage 
Lactantius speaks of the Hystaspes in connection with 
the Sibyl, and in the two other passages he speaks of it 
in connection with the Sibyl and Hermes Trismegistus. 
According to the first passage, Hystaspes, like the Sibyl, 
predicts the extinction of the empire and name of Rome. 
According to the second passage (cap. 18), the troubles 
and warfares which shall precede the final day of the 
world have been prophesied of by the prophete ex Det 
spiritu; also by the vates ex instinctu demonum. For 
instance, Hystaspes is said to have predicted and de- 
scribed the iniquitas seculi hujus extremi, how a separa- 
tion of the just from the unjust shall take place, how 
the pious, amid cries and sobs, will stretch out their 
hands and implore the protection of Jupiter (¢mploratu- 
ros fidem Jovis), and how Jupiter will look down upon 
the earth, hear the cry of men, and destroy the wicked. 

With regard to the person of Hystaspes, who is said 
to be the author of the work containing these predic- 
tions, Justin and Clement of Alexandria have left us no 
information, and we depend, therefore, solely on Lactan- 
tius, according to whom he was an old king of the 
Medes, who flourished long before the Trojan war, and 
after whom was named the river Hystaspes. In all 
probability, Lactantius here thinks of the father of king 
Darius I, known to us from the writings of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and other Greek authors, but to whom the 
prophetic talents of Hystaspes were entirely foreign. 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii, 6), who flourished in the 
4th century of our era, forms us that one Hystaspes 
had studied astronomy with the Brahmas of India, and 
had eyen informed the Magi of his ability to know the 
future. Agathias, the Byzantine historian. of the 6th 
century, knows of a Hystaspes who was a contemporary 
with Zoroaster, but he does not dare to assert that this 
Hystaspes was the same as the one spoken of as the fa- 
ther of Darius I. See Parsism. In view of the un- 
certainty of the authorship, it is wellnigh impossible to 
determine fully the origin, contents, form, and tenden- 
cy of the Vaticinia Hystaspis. We know not even 
whether it emanated from Jewish, Christian, or heathen 
writers, although all our present knowledge points to 
the last as its probable origin. That the author was a 
Gnostic, as Huetius thinks (Quest. A Inet. I, iii, ep. 21, 
p. 230), is possible, but cannot be definitely stated, nor 
at all proved; beyond this, the only answer left us to all 
questions that might be put is a non liquet. See Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 660 sq.; Walch, De Hystaspe 
ejusque vaticiniis, in the Comment. Societ. Gotting. hist. 
et phil. (1779), ii, 1-18; Fabricius, Bibhioth, Gree. i, 93 
sq.; Liicke, Einleitung in d. Offend. Joh. (2d ed. 1848), p. 
237; Reuss, Geschichte d. heil. Schrift. d. N. T. (4th edit. 
1864), p. 270; Neander, Ch. Hist. i,176 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Hyttavanes, in the mythology of the Finns, is the 
name of the god of the chase, especially of hares.— 
Pierer, Uni. Lex. viii, 693. 


-IAMBLICHUS. 


I, 


Iamblichus. Sce JAmMBiicnus. 


Ibarra, Joaquin, a Spanish printer celebrated for 
his magnificent editions of the Bible and Arabic litur- 
gies, was born at Saragossa in 1725, and died at Madrid 
in 1785. His printing-house was established at the lat- 
ter place.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 724. 


Ibas ("Iac), bishop of Edessa, in Syria, from 435 
to 457, distinguished himself by the translation of the 
works of Theodore of Mopsuestia into the Syriac. His 
lenient policy towards the Nestorians, and the fact that 
he distributed the translation of Theodore extensively 
throughout Persia and Syria, caused several priests of 
his diocese to accuse him before the emperor Theodosius 
II, and before the archbishops of Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, for favoring Nestorianism. The emperor ap- 
pointed the bishops Uranius of Himera, Photius of 
Tyre, Eusthate of Berytus, and the prefect of Damascus 
a commission to try him. Two Synods, held respec- 
tively at Berytus and Tyre in 448, failed to convict him, 
and he was left undisturbed until the Robber-Synod of 
Ephesus (A.D. 449), when he was finally deposed from 
his diocese. He appealed to the Council of Chalcedon, 
and was restored to his bishopric in 451. Long after 
his death, in 553, the fifth general Council of Constan- 
tinople condemned him as a Nestorian, in spite of the 
efforts of pope Vigilius. The principal ground for this 
accusation was a letter written by him to the Persian 
bishop Maris, in which he blames his predecessor, Ra- 
bulas, for having condemned Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
The greater part of this letter is contained in the Re- 
cueil des Conciles, iv, 661. See Baronius, Annales, an. 
448, 449, 451,553; Dupin, Biblioth. eccles. du 5° Siecle ; 
Cave, Hist. litter. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxv, 
727: Landon, Manual of Councils, s. v. Chaleedon ; Ne- 
ander, Church History, ii, 538-552. 


Ibbetson, James, D.D., an English divine, was 
born in 1717, and educated at Exeter College, Oxford. 
He filled successively the rectorate of Bushey, in Hert- 
fordshire, and the archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, and died 
in 1781. His works are, Kpistola ad Phil-Hebreos Ox- 
onienses (1746) :—Short History of the Province of Can- 
terbury ; and several other theological treatises and ser- 
mons.—Hook, ecles. Biog. vi, 241. 


Ibbot, Bensamin, D.D., a learned English divine, 
born at Beachamwell, Norfolk, in 1680, was educated at 
Clare Hall and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. He 
became treasurer of Wells Cathedral and rector of St. 
Vedast, London, in 1708; was some time after appoint- 
ed rector of St.Paul, Shadwell; chaplain of George I in 
1716; and, finally, prebendary of Westminster in 1724. 
He died April 15, 1725, His principal works are, A 
Course of Sermons preached for the Boyle Lecture (1713, 
1714), in which he refutes the infidel objections of Col- 
lins (Lond, 1727, 8vo) :—Thirty-six Discourses on prac- 
tical Subjects (Lond. 1776, 2 vols. 8vo); and a transla- 
tion of Puffendorf’s De Habitu Religionis Christiane ad 
vitam civilen (1719). See Chalmers, Gen. Biog. Dict. ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxv, 727; Darling, Cy- 
clop. Bibliographica, ii, 1601. 


Iberians, an Asiatic nation inhabiting the Cauca- 
sian isthmus, described by Virgil, Horace, and Lucan as 
a warlike, cruel, and uncivilized people, while Strabo 
speaks of them as a very quiet and religious people. 
Rufinus and Moses of Chorene relate that, during the 
reign of the emperor Constantine, the great Christina, 
probably a Christian woman (some call her Nino, others 
Nunia), was made prisoner by the Iberians, and became 
a slave. Her piety soon won for her the esteem and 
consideration not only of her master, but of the Iberians 
generally; and being on one occasion asked to cure a 


sick child of royal rank, she told the people that Christ, 
her God, alone could effect the cure. She prayed for 
the child, and it recovered. She is next said to have 
cured the queen by her prayers. The king, Miraus, 
and his queen were converted, and did their utmost to 
spread Christianity through their dominions. The 
country has since remained Christian, though the true 
religion was long mixed with many old superstitions. 
Some claim that Christina was from Byzantium, on the 
ground that Procopius (v, 9) mentions an old conyent 
preserved in Jerusalem, and rebuilt by Justinian in the 
6th century, which was called Iberian or Iwerian. Mo- 
ses of Chorene, moreover, says that she was an Arme- 
nian, and that teachers were demanded of the Armenian 
bishop Gregory, not of Rome. The Iberians spread 
Christianity among the surrounding nations, Their 
country is now called Georgia (q. v.), and they hold ec- 
clesiastical relations with the Greek Church (q. v.).— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s.v.; Pierer, Universal Lexikon, 
s. v.3 Schréckh, Kirchengesch. vi, 27 sq. 

Ibex, the ancient name of the Bouguetin or Stein- 
bok of the Alps, an animal generally thought to be 
designated by the Heb. d3, yaél’ (always in the plur., 
A.V. “wild goats”), represented as well known, and in- 


habiting the highest and most inaccessible steeps (see’ 


Job xxxi, 1; Psa. civ, 18). Several species have been 
described by naturalists as inhabiting the different 
mountain ranges of the East (e. g. Arabia, Forskil, De- 
scrip. Anim. pref. 4; Ruppell, Abyss. i, 126; and Pales- 
tine, Seetzen, xviii, 435), all of them slightly varying 
from the European form (Capra ibex), and known 
among the Arabs by the general name of beden. Among 
the Sinai mountains the chase is pursued in much the 
same manner and under much the same circumstances 
as that of the chamois in the Alps and the Tyrol. The 
hunters exercise great vigilance and hardihood, taking 
vast circuits to get above their quarry, and especially 
aiming to surprise them at early day. Like most 
mountain quadrupeds that are gregarious, they have a 
leader who acts as sentinel, and gives the alarm on the 
occurrence of any suspicious sight, sound, or smell, 
when the whole flock makes off for a loftier peak. 
Their numbers are said to have much ‘decreased of late 
years; for the Arabs report them so abundant fifty years 
ago, that if a stranger sought hospitality at a“Bedouin’s 
tent, and the owner had no sheep to kill, he would with- 
out hesitation take his gun and go confidently to shoot 
a beden. The flesh is excellent, with a flavor similar to 


Caucasian Ibex, 


oe wae 


-with that which bears the name of poseng (Caprus ega- 


goat; its general color iron-gray, shaded with brown, | 


ered with black and white plumage. 


(eIBHAR iT Oe 


their skins, as of those of the domestic goats, and rings 
of their horns, which they wear on their thumbs. Dogs 
easily catch them when-surprised in the plains, but in 
the abrupt precipices and chasms of the rocks the ibex 
is said to elude pursuit by the tremendous leaps which 
it makes, It is likely that this species is identical 


grus), and which inhabits all the loftier ranges that 
traverse Asia, from the Taurus and Caucasus to China. 
It is very robust, and much larger than any domestic 


with a black line down the back and across the with- 
ers, and a white patch on the crupper. The horns of 
the male are very large, compressed, and slightly di- 
verging as they arch over the back; their front side 
-makes an obtuse edge, and is marked by a series of 
knobs, with deep hollows between, See WiLD Goar; 
Hunn, ete, 

Ib’har (Heb. Fibchur’, “35, chosen; Sept. 'IBe- 
do, ‘IeBaap [cod. Vat. ESedo, ESaap]; Josephus 'Te- 
Bao, Ant. vii, 3, 3), one of the sons of David (by a sec- 
ondary wife, 1 Chron. iii, 9) born to him in Jerusalem, 
mentioned next after Solomon and before Elishua (2 
Sam. v, 15; 1 Chron. iii, 6; xiv, 5). B.C. post 1044 
See Davin. 

Ibis, a genus of birds of the family A rdeide, or, ac- 
cording to some ornithologists, of Scolopacide, and per- 
haps to be regarded as a connecting link between them. 
The bill is long, slender, curved, thick at the base; the 
point rather obtuse; the upper mandible deeply grooved 
throughout its length. The face, and generally the 
greater part of the head, and sometimes even the neck, 
are destitute of feathers, at least in adult birds. The 
neck is long. The legs are rather long, naked above 
the tarsal joint, with three partially united toes in front 
and one behind; the wings are moderately long; the 
tail is very short. The Sacred or Egyptian ibis (/bis 


Sacred Ibis. 


religiosa) is an African bird, two feet six inches in 
length, although the body is little larger than that of a 
common fowl. It was one of the birds worshipped by 
the ancient Egyptians, and called by them /ab or Hib, 
and by the modern Egyptians A bu-Hunnes (i. e. Father 
John). It is represented on the monuments as a bird 
with long beak and legs, and a heart-shaped body, cov- 
It was supposed, 
from the color of its feathers, to symbolize the light 
and shade of the moon, its body to represent the heart: 
its legs described a triangle, and with its beak it per- 
formed a medical operation; from all which esoterical 
ideas it was the avatar of the god Thoth or Hermes (q. 
y.), who escaped in that shape the pursuit of Typhon, 
as the hawk was that of Ra, or Horus, the sun. Its 
feathers were supposed to scare, and even kill, the croc- 
odile. It appeared in Egypt at the rise, and disappear- 
ed at the inundation of the Nile, and was thought, at 
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that time, to deliver Egypt from the winged and other 
serpents which came from Arabia in certain narrow 
passes, As it did not make its nest in Egypt, it was 
thought to be self-engendering, and to lay eggs for a 
lunar month, According to some, the basilisk was en- 
gendered by it. It was celebrated for its purity, and 
only drank from the purest water, and the most strict 
of the priesthood only drank of the pools where it had 
been seen; besides which, it was fabled to entertain the 
most invincible love of Egypt, and to die of self-starva- 
tion if transported elsewhere. Its flesh was thought to 
be incorruptible after death, and to kill it was punisha- 
ble with death. Ibises were kept in the temples, and 
unmolested in the neighborhood of cities. After death 
they were mummied, and there is no animal of which 
so many remains have been found at Thebes, Memphis, 
Hermopolis Magna, or Eshmun, and at Ibiu or Ibeum, 
fourteen miles north of the same place. They are made 
up into a conical shape, the wings flat, the legs bent 
back to the breast, the head placed on the left side, and 
the beak under the tail; were prepared as other mum- 
mies, and wrapped up in linen bandages, which are 
sometimes plaited in patterns externally. At Thebes 
they are found in linen bandages only; well preserved 
at Hermopolis in wooden or stone boxes of oblong form, 
sometimes in form of the bird itself, or the god Thoth ; 
at Memphis, in conical sugar-loaf-shaped red earthen- 
ware jars, the tail downwards, the cover of convex form, 
cemented by lime. There appear to be two sorts ot 
embalmed ibises—a smaller ‘one of the size of a corn- 
crake, very black, and the other black and white—the 
Ibis Numenius, or Ibis religiosa. This last is usually 
found with its eggs, and sometimes with its insect food, 
the Pimelia pilosa, Akis refleaa, and portions of snakes, 
in the stomach. (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, v, 
7, 217; Passoloegua, Catalogue Raisonné, p. 255; Petti- 
grew, History of Mummies, p. 205; Horapolilo, i, ¢. 30, 
36.) 


Ib’leam (Heb. Yibledim’, Peon, people-waster ; 


Sept. TaBradp; Te\aap [but some codd. occasionally 
omit ]), a city (with suburban towns) within the natur- 


al precincts of Issachar, but (with five others) assigned : 


to Manasseh (Josh. xvii, 11, where it is mentioned be- 
tween Beth-shean and Dor), but from which the Israel- 
ites were unable to expel the Canaanites (Judg. i, 27, 
where it is mentioned between Dor and Megiddo) ; ly- 
ing near the pass of Gur, in the vicinity of Megiddo, 
where Jehu slew Ahaziah (2 Kings ix, 27), It was as- 
signed as a Levitical city to the family of Kohath (1 
Chron. vi, 70, where it is less correctly called BrLEAM, 
and mentioned along with Aner as lying within Manas- 
seh) ; compare Josh. xxi, 25, where it is called GaTH- 
Rimmon (apparently by error; see the Sept., and comp. 
1 Chron. vi, 69). According to Schwarz (Pulest. p. 148), 
it is the modern village Jabla, south-west (north-west} 
of Beth-shean, and about two English miles south of 
the village Kefrah; but no map has this place, and the 
indications require a different position. See Gur. The 
site is probably represented by that of Je/ameh, a small 
village about two and a half miles north of Jenin (Rob- 
inson, Researches, ili, 161). 


Ibn-Aknin, Joseru Ben-Jenupan, called in Ar- 
abie Abulhagag Jussuj’ [br-Jahja [bn-Shimun Alsabti 
Almaghrebi, a Jewish philosoper and commentator of 
some note, was born at Ceuta (Arab. Sebta), in Arabia, 
about 1160. His first religious training was, at least to 
all outside appearances, in the Mohammedan religion, 
but he was at a very early age also taught Hebrew, and 
instructed in the Talmud and Hebrew Scriptures, so 
that, as soon as he arrived at years of maturity, he might 
forsake the religion forced upon him by the law of the 
country that gave him birth, and return to the faith of 
his forefathers. About 1185, haying previously decided 
in favor of the Jewish religion, he fled to Alexandria, 
and there became a zealous disciple of the great Moses 
Maimonides, whose attention had been called to Ibn- 


IBN-BALAAM 


Aknin by a scientific work of his, and by his Makamen, 
which he had sent to Maimonides. Although he re- 
mained with this celebrated Jewish savant only a little 
over a year, then removing to Aleppo to practice medi- 
cine, he had nevertheless endeared himself so much to 
him that Maimonides loved him as his own son, and 
ever afterwards labored to promote the interests of his 
beloved disciple, and the philosophical work Moreh-Ne- 
bochim (Doctor perplecorum), which Maimonides (q, v.) 
published in 1190, is often asserted to have had for its 
principal aim the removal of certain sceptical opinions 
which Ibn-Aknin cherished at that time. In 1192, not- 
withstanding the frequent counsels of Maimonides to 
the contrary, Ibn-Aknin went to Bagdad, and there 
founded a Rabbinic college. After the decease of his 
great master he figured quite prominently at the court 
of the sultan Azzahir Ghasi of Damascus, and he deliv- 
ered lectures at the high schools on medicine and phi- 
losophy. He died about 1226. Besides a number of 
works on medicine and metaphysics, he wrote Commen- 
tary on the Song of Songs (in Arabic), now in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford (Pococke, p. 189). He espouses 
the notion of the Talmud, that the Song of Songs is the 
most sucred of all the twenty-four canonical books of 
the O. T., and accordingly explains it allegorically as 
representing the relationship of God to his people Israel. 
“There are,” he says, “three different modes of explain- 


ing this book: 1. The literal, which is to be found in | 


the philologians or grammarians, e. g. Saacia, Abu Sa- 
charja Jahja ben-David el Fasi (Chajug), Abulwalid 
Ibn Ganach of Saragossa (Ibn-Ganach), the Nagid R. 
Samuel Ha-Levi ben-Nagdilah, Abn-Ibrahim ben-Ba- 
ran (Isaac ben-Joseph), Jehudah ben-Balaam (Ibn-Ba- 
laam), and Moses Ibn-Gikatilla Ha-Cohen (Gikatilla) ; 
2. The allegorical, to be found in the Midrash Chasit, 
the Talmud, and in some of the ancient interpretations ; 
and, 3. The philosophical interpretation, which regards 
this book as referring to the active intellect [vot¢g mom- 
Tucd¢ |, here worked out for the first time, and which, 
though the last in point of time, is the first of all in 
point of merit. These three different explanations cor- 
. respond, in reverse order, to the three different natures 
of man, namely, to his physical, vital, and spiritual na- 
tures.” Ibn-Aknin always gives the first and second 
explanations first, and then the philosophical interpre- 
tation. The commentary is invaluable to the history 
of Biblical literature and exegesis, inasmuch as all the 
interpreters therein enumerated have, with the excep- 
tion of Saadia, hitherto not been known as commenta- 
tors of the Song of Songs. These expositors form an 
important addition to the history of interpretation given 
by Ginsburg (Historical and Critical Commentary of the 
Song of Songs, Longman, 1857). See Griitz, Gesch. der 
Juden, vi, 354,362; vii, 7, 43; Jost, Geschichte d, Juden- 
thums u. s. Sekten, ii, 457; iii, 11; Kitto, Cyclop. Bibli- 
cal Liter. ii, 349 sq.; the ably written monograph of 
Munk, Notice sur Joseph b.-Jehuda (Paris, 1842); and 
the very elaborate article of Steinschneider, in Ersch 
und Gruber’s Aligemeine Encyklopddie, s.v. Joseph Ibn- 
Aknin. 


Ton-Balaam, Jenvpan (in Arabic Jahja Abu- 
Zakaria), a very distinguished Jewish philologiari 
and commentator, was born at Seville, in Spain, about 
1030. He was especially prominent as a defender of 
the authority of the Massora (q.v.). He died about 
1100. His works (in Hebrew) are: 1. On the Accents 
of the Bible, edited by Jo. Mercer (De accentibus serip- 
‘ure prosaicis, Paris, 1565). Some portions of this 
book Heidenheim (q. v.) Incorporated in his "Dpw" 
D237 :—2. On the poetical Accents of Job, Proverbs, 
and the Psalms (Paris, 1556). It has recently been re- 
edited, with remarks of the most ancient erammuarians 
upon these peculiar accents, notes, and an introduction 
hy J.G. Polak (Amsterdam, 1858) BLS, On the Gronane 
tive Verbs in the Hebrew Language. The denominatives 
are arranged in alphabetical order, and commented upon 
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in Arabic, This work has not yet been published, but 
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specimens of it, in Hebrew, have been printed by Leo- 
pold Dukes in the Literaturblatt des Orients, 1846, No. 
42:—4, A Treatise on the Hebrew Particles, in alphabet- 
ical order. This work, too, has not as yet been printed, 
but specimens of it have been published both by Dukes 
and Fiirst in the Literaturblatt des Orients, Nos. 29 and 
42:—5. A Treatise on the Hebrew Homonyms, in alphabet- 
ical order, of which extracts have been published by 
Dukes in the Literaturblatt des Orients, 1846, No. 4:— 
6. Commentary on the Pentateuch, written in Arabic. 
Though this work has long been known through Aben- 
Ezra, who quotes it in his commentary on Gen. xlix, 6; 
Exod. v, 19, yet it is only lately (1851) that Dr. Stein- 
schneider discovered a MS. in the Bodleian Library con- 
taining a commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
“Tbn-Balaam always gives the grammatical explana- 
tion of the words first; he then enters into a minute 
disquisition on Saadia’s translation and exposition of 
the Pentateuch, which he generally rejects, then ex- 
plains the passage according to its context, and finally 
sets forth the Halachic and the judicial interpretation 
of the Talmud. A specimen of this commentary, which 
is extremely important to the Hebrew text and the 
Massora, has been communicated by Adolph Neubauer 
in the Journal Asiatique of December, 1861. It is on 
Deut. v, 6, upon which Tbn-Balaam remarks, ‘As to the 
different readings of the two Decalogues (i. e. Exod. xx, 
2-17, and Deut. v, 6-21), Saadia is of opinion that they 
contain two different revelations. 
same view respecting those Psalms which occur twice, 
with some verbal variations (e. g. Psa. xiv and liii), and 
respecting the different readings of the Babylonian and 
Palestinian codices.’ We thus learn of a remarkable 
variation between the Western and Eastern codices 
which is not mentioned elsewhere, namely, that the 
words Ni D173 (Zech. xiv, 2) are omitted in the lat- 
ter; we discover why the Syriac version has not these 
words; and we, moreover, see in what light Saadia and 
others regarded the various readings” (Ginsburg in 
Kitto):—7. Commentary onthe Psalms, frequently quoted 
by Aben-Ezra:—8. Commentary on the Song of Songs, 
which, according to Ibn-Aknin (q. v.), who quotes it, 
gives a literal exposition of this book :—9. Commentary 
on Isaiah, quoted by Joseph Albo (Jkarim, sec. i, 1). 
“Tbn-Balaam, here, contrary to the generally received 
opinion, explains away the Messianic prophecies, and 
interprets Isa. xi as referring to Hezekiah. From Aben- 
Ezra’s quotation on Zech. ix, 7 and Dan. x, 1, it seems 
as if he had also written commentaries on these books. 
Ibn-Balaam is one of the most liberal interpreters, and 
quotes Christian commentators and the Koran in his 
expositions.” See Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, vi, 83 
sq.; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums u. s. Sekten, ti, 406 ; 
Fiirst, biblioth. Jud.i, 81 ; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 1292-1297 ; He-Cha- 
luz (Lemberg, 1853), ii, 60 sq.; Leopold Dukes, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der diltesten Auslegung und Spracherkla- 
rung des Alten Testamentes (Stuttgart, 1844), ii, 186 sq. ; 
Geiger, in the Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und 
Leben, 1862, p. 292 sq. 

Ibn-Baruch, Barucn, a Jewish philosopher and 
commentator, flourished at Venice in the 16th century. 
But little is known of the history of his life. He pub- 
lished a twofold commentary on Ecclesiastes, called both 
API9 MEAP (the Congregation of Jacob) and wap 
Esato (Holy Israel) (Venice, 1599), the first of which 
is discursive and diffuse, and the second exegetical and 
brief. .“‘ Based upon the first verse, ‘the words of Cohe- 
leth, son of David, king in Jerusalem, the maintains 
that two persons are speaking in its book, a seeptic 
named Coheleth, and a believer called Ben-David, and 
accordingly treats the whole as a dialogue, in which 
these two characters are shown to discuss the most im- 
portant problems of moral philosophy, and the philo- 
sophic systems of Greece and Arabia are made to furnish 


He entertains the . 


ie 

; of the dialogue with the necessary phil- 
© materials.” — Ginsburg in Kitto, The Questi- 
ones disputate de Anima of Thomas Aquinas, which 
were translated into Hebrew by Ali Xabillo, are used in 
this work both to put objections into the mouth of the 
sceptic and to furnish the believer with terse replies 
(comp. also Commentary, 65,a; 71,b; 96,a; 97,¢; 117, 
a; 118, b; 119, a). It is a very valuable aid to the 
‘study of Jewish philosophy. See Jellineck, Thomas v. 
Aquino i. d. jiid. Lit, (Lipz. 1853), p. ii (13) and vii. (J. 
H.W.) 

Ibn-Caspi or Caspe, Josrepn BeN-ABBA Mart 
(also called Bonafouw de PArgentiere), an able Jewish 
writer, was born of 2 wealthy family about 1280 at Ar- 
gentiére, in France. He removed while quite young 
to Tarascon, and devoted his time mainly to Biblical 
-studies. When only seventeen years old, he published 
as a result commentaries on Aben-Ezra’s exposition of 
the Pentateuch, and on Ibn-Ganach’s grammatical work. 
‘When about thirty years old he extended his range of 
study to metaphysical subjects, and thereafter became 
an ardent admirer of Maimonides, whose method of in- 
terpretation he also adopted. Indeed, so far was he 
carried away in his admiration for the great philosopher 
that he emigrated to Egypt, having decided to study 
under.the descendants of Maimonides. But he failed 
to meet there that great fountain of knowledge which 
he supposed the followers of the second great Moses ca- 
pable of supplying, and, after a few months’ travel in 
Egypt and the East, he returned to France. In 1327 
he again set out on a journey to promote his studies by 
a residence at foreign high-schools, and he visited Cat- 
alonia, Mallorca, Aragonia, and Valencia, and at one 
time even desired to go to Fez, having been informed 
that in that African city several noted Jewish scholars 
resided, whose instructions he coveted. Towards the 
latter part of 1332 Ibn-Caspi returned to his native 
country, and devoted himself to the production of a 
number of valuable exegetical works. He died about 
1340. In all he wrote some thirty-six works, most re- 
maining to us only in MS. form, of which lists may be 
found in §. Jellineck, DAP "MY B7I5, vol. ti, 1846; 
Delitzsch and Zunz, Catal. MS.; and in Fiirst, Biblioth. 
Jud. i, 147. Besides a commentary on Maimonides’s 
More Nebochim, his most valuable works are, NNW D 
50> (or MIwWAW only, the word 4/55, silver, being an 
allusion to his own name, "DD>, which is found in the 
titles of all his works) (small silver chains or roots), a 
Hebrew Dictionary, which is one of his most interesting 
and important works. “He starts from the principle 
that every root has only one general idea as its basis, 
and logically deduces from it all the other shades of 
meaning. A copy of this work in MS., 2 vols. 4to, is in 
the Paris library, and another in the Angelica at Rome. 
Abrabanel frequently quotes it in his commentary on 
the Pentateuch (comp. p. 7), on Isaiah (comp. xly, 3; 
Ixvi, 17), ete.; Wolf gives a specimen of it (Bibliotheca 
iTebrea, i, 1543); Richard Simon used the Paris MS. 
(Hist. Crit. lib. i, cap. xxxi), and Leopold Dukes print- 
ed extracts from it (Literaturblatt des Orients, 1847, p. 
486) :—A Commentary on Proverbs, the Song of Songs, 
and Ecclesiastes. “Of the commentary on Proverbs, 
which is one of I[bn-Caspi’s most valuable contributions 
to Biblical exegesis, the beginning and end have been 

published by Werblumer (comp. }}O> NL1AP, 1846, p. 
' 19, ete.); an analysis of the commentary on Ecclesiastes 
is given by Ginsburg (compare Historical and Critical 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Longman, 1861, p. 60, etc.), 
and the brief commentary on, or, rather, introduction to 
the Song of Songs, which was published in 1577, but 
which is rarer than the MSS., has been reprinted with 
an English translation by Ginsburg in his Historical 
and Critical Commentary on the Song of Songs (London, 
1857, p. 47, ete.) :" 40> N17 (silver staves), or com- 
mentary on eight prophets, in which he attacks with 
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great severity those who explain these prophecies as re- 
ferring to the Messiah [see Inn-D Anan ]:—¥]0> 973 (a 
silver cup), or commentary on the miracles and other 
mysteries found in the Pentateuch, Prophets, and Ha- 
giographa, His principles of interpretation he laid 
down clearly in his commentary on the Proverbs above 
mentioned in these words: “The sacred Scriptures 
must be explained according to their plain and literal 
sense; and a recondite meaning can as little be intro- 
duced into them as into Aristotle’s writings on logic 
and natural history. Only where the literal meaning 
is not sufficient, and reason rejects it, a deeper sense 
must be resorted to. If we once attempt to allegorize a 
simple and intelligible passage, then we might just as 
well do it with the whole contents of the Bible.” “The 
logical division of sentences is the most indispensable 
and best auxiliary to the right understanding of the 
Bible, and the criterion to the proper order of the words 
are the Massora and the accents.” It is evident from 
this extract that Ibn-Caspi anticipated the hermeneu- 
tical rules of modern criticism at a time when the school- 
men and the depositaries of Christian learning were 


engaged in hair-splitting and in allegorizing every fact. 


of the Bible. It is greatly to be regretted that most of 
his exegetical works are left unpublished. See Gins- 
burg, in Kitto, Bébl. Cyclop. ii, 351 sq.; Griitz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, vii, 361 sq.; Kirchheim, Werblumer’s Edition of 
Ibn-Caspi’s Commentary on Maimonides’s More Nebo~ 
chim (Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1848), p. 10 sq. ; Leopold 
Dukes, in the Literaturb. des Orients, 1848; and Schnei- 
der, in Ersch u. Gruber’s Aligem. Encyklop. sec. ii, Xxxi, 
58 sq. 


Ibn-Chajim, Aaron, a Jewish commentator, was 
born at Fez, Africa, about 1570. But little is known of 
his personal history. His works are, a Commentary on 
Joshua (Venice, 1608-9), from which a selection was 
made by Frankfurter (q. v.) in his great Rabbinic Bi- 
ble:—a commentary on Sifra (tradition of Leviticus), 
published under the title of The Oblation ef Aaron 
(Venice, 1609-11) :—The Rules of Aaron, a treatise on 
R. Ishmael’s (q. v.) thirteen rules for interpreting the 
.-T. Scriptures (Ven. 1609, Dres. 1712).—Kitto, Bibl. 
Cyclop. ii, 352. 

Ibn-Danan, SAApIA BEN-Marmon, a Jewish writer 
of some distinction, was Rabbi to the congregation at 
Granada previous to the cession of this country by the 
Moors to Ferdinand and Isabella, and the expatriation 
of the Jews. He was born in the first half of the 15th 


| century, and flourished at Granada from 1460 to 1502. 


He was especially given to the study of the Talmud 
and history, and as a result of the former we have sev- 
eral works on the interpretation of the O.-T. Scriptures, 
and the elucidation of the language of the original. His 
exegetical works are, a Commentary on Isaiah Viti, 13 
(MS. Michael, 412), in which he takes ground against 
Ibn-Caspi (q. v.):—a Hebrew Lexicon (written in Ar- 
abic). This work, which he is thought to have com- 
pleted in 1468, also remains only in MS. form, but an 
extract from it has been printed by Pinsker in his Li- 
ute Kadmonioth (Vienna, 1860), p. 74. His historical 
works are, A .short History of the Jews to the Days of 
Moses Maimonides (797 “ND), which he originally in- 
tended for his own pupils, of whom he seems to have 
had anumber. See Griitz, Geschichte d. Juden, viii, 345 
sq.; Edelmann, Chemda Genusa, Introd. p. xvii sq., and 
Text, p. 13 sq.; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 352. (J. H. W.) 

Ibn-Daud. See CHasue. 

Ibn-Djanah. See Ipy-GANacn. 

Tbnei’ah (Heb. Yibneyah’, 17227, Jehovah will 
build him up; Sept. IeBvad), a son of Jeroham, who, 
with other Benjamites, returned to Jerusalem after the 
Captivity (1 Chron. ix, 8). B.C. 536. 

Ibn-Ezra. See ABeN-EzZRA. 

Ibn-Ganach, ABuLwALip Merwan or JoNAn 
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-in Jewish literature of the Middle Ages, 


‘IBN-GANACH . 458 res 
d, Juden, vi, 25 sq, 205 sq.; First, Hebr. Dict, Introd. 


Dsanau (in Hebrew called Jonah), one of the most 
distinguished Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages, was 
born at Cordova about 995. While yet a boy he evinced 
his fondness for Hebrew by writing verses in that lan- 
guage, but as he continued in his studies he determined 
to devote his whole life to the advancement of the He- 
brew as a philological study, and even abandoned the 
practice of medicine, which he had chosen as his pro- 
fession after his removal to Saragossa in 1015, whither 
he had been forced by the persecutions which the Jews 
of Cordova suffered at the hand of Al-Mostain Sulei- 
man since his occupation of that place in 10138. He 
soon acquired a proficiency which even in our day has 
not been excelled, and he deserves: greater praise than 
any other Jewish scholar on account of the impulse he 
gaye both to his contemporaries and to his immediate 
successors (among them the two Kimchis and Aben- 
Ezra), who have frequently acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to him, The thorough manner in which he con- 
ducted his investigations enabled him to accomplish 
much more than his illustrious predecessor Chajug (q- 
y.), and by his criticism of Chajug’s works, in which he 
readily acknowledged all that was meritorious, he fre- 
quently encountered the ardent followers of that great 


* master, and became entangled in a number of controver- 


sies, which finally resulted beneficially to Hebrew phi- 
lology. He died about 1050. His first great work in 
linguistics is his Kitab el-Tankieh (“book of inquiry”), 
written in Arabic (the native tongue in his day of that 
part of Spain), consisting of two great parts, the first, 
Kitdb el-Luma’ (“book of variegated fields”), treating 
at length of Hebrew grammar, and the second, Kitab 
el-Azul (“book of roots”), a Hebrew Dictionary, which 
was afterwards translated into Hebrew by several Jew- 
ish scholars, but of which only the translations made 
by Ibn-Parchon and by Tbu-Tibbon are preserved, The 
original is at Oxford (MS. Ure, No. 456, 457), and was 
extensively used by Gesenius in his Thesaurus. Speci- 
mens of it which Gesenius gave in his Dict. of the Heb. 
Lang. were translated by Dr. Robinson, and published 
in the Amer. Bib. Repository, 1833. That part of this 
work which refers to Hebrew grammar was published 
by Kirchheim (Frankf. a..M. 1856, 8vo). “This gigan- 
tic work is the most important philological production 
The mas- 
tery of the science of the Hebrew language in all its 
delicate points which Ibn-Ganach therein displays, the 
lucid manner in which he explains every grammatical 
difficulty, and the sound exegetical rules which he 
therein propounds, have few parallels up to the present 
day. He was not only the creator of the Hebrew syn- 
tax, but almost brought it to perfection. He was the 
first who pointed out the ellipses and the transposition 
of letters, words, and verses in the Hebrew Bible, and 
explained in a simple and natural manner more than 
two hundred obscure passages, which had up to his 
time greatly perplexed all interpreters, by showing that 
the sacred writers used abnormal for normal expressions 
(compare MAPA DD, ch. xxviii; Aben-Ezra’s Com- 
mentary on Daniel i, 1, and MINS ADS, ed. Lippmann, 
p-72, note). Though his faith in the inspiration of the 
Hebrew Scriptures was absolute, yet he maintained 
that, being addressed to men, they are subject to the 
laws of language, and hence urged that the abnormal 
expressions and forms in the Bible are not to be ascribed 
to the ignorance of transcribers and punctuators, nor to 
wilful corruption, but are owing to the fact that the sa- 
cred writers, being human, paid the tribute of human- 
ity.” But also in metaphysics Ibn-Ganach was no 
tyro, and he speaks of Plato and Aristotle like one who 
had studied them diligently, He wrote a work on 
logic, Aristotelian in principle, and strenuously opposed 
the efforts of his contemporaries, especially Ibn-Gebirol, 
in their metaphysical investigations on the relation of 
God to the world, holding that these inquiries only en- 
dangered the belief in the Scriptures. See Munk, No- 
tice sur A. M. Ibn-Djandh (Paris, 1851); Griitz, Gesch. 
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p-xxx sq.3 Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit, ii, 354 sq.; First 
Biblioth. Jud. i, 315. . ; 
Ibn-Gebirol or Gabirol, SALOMON BEN-JEHU- 
DAH, a very distinguished Jewish philosopher, commen- 
tator, and grammarian, as well as hymnologist, was born 
at Malaga, in Spain, about 1021. When only nineteen 
years of age he evinced his great skill as a poet, and his 
thorough acquaintance with Hebrew grammar by writ- 
ing a grammar of the Hebrew language in Hebrew 
verse. It has never been printed entire, but parts of it 


lished in 1550 and often). He propounds in this work 
“a peculiar theory of the human temperament and pas- 
sions, enumerates twenty propensities corresponding to 
the four dispositions multiplied by the five senses, and 
shows how the leaning of the soul to the one side may 
be brought to the moral equipoise by observing the 
declarations of Scripture, and ethical sayings of the 
Talmud, which he largely quotes, and which he inter- 
sperses with the chief sayings of ‘the divine’ Socrates, 
his pupil Plato, Aristotle, the Arabic philosophers, znd 
especially with the maxims of a Jewish moral philoso- 
pher called Chefez Al-Kute, who is the author of an Ar- 
abic paraphrase of the Psalms in rhyme (Steinschnei- 
der, Jewish Literature [ Lond. 1857], p. 101).” But as 
this work contained also personal allusions to some lead- 
ing men of Saragossa, he was expatriated in 1046. Af- 
ter travelling from one place to another, he finally found 
a protector in the celebrated Samuel Ha-Nagid, a Jew 
also, then prime minister of Spain, and he was enabled 
to continue his philosophical studies, as the result of 
which he produced The Fountain of Life, his greatest 
work, Fragments of a Hebrew translation and an en- 
tire Latin version of it were published by Munk in his 
Meélanges de philosophie Juive et Arabe (Paris, 1857-59). 
He died in 1070. The influence which Ibn-Gebirol ex- 
erted on Arabian and Jewish philosophy cannot be too 
highly estimated. He certainly deserves to be called 
“the Jewish Plato,” as Griitz chooses to name him; but 
the assertion that he was the jirst philosopher of the 
‘Middle Ages, and that his philosophical treatises were 


used by the scholastic philosophers, is an error, as 


Lewis (f/istory of Philosophy, ii, 63) fully proves, al- 
though Munk, and after him Griitz, fell into the same 
mistake, as also Ginsburg, the writer of the article on 
Ibn-Gebirol in Kitto (Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 356). From fre- 
quent quotations in Aben-Ezra’s commentaries, it seems 
that Ibn-Gebirol must also have written some exposi- 
tions of the Old-Test. Scriptures, though none such are 
known to us at present existing. Ibn-Gebirol also had 
a natural talent for verse-making. One of his hymns, 
entitled The royal Diadem, “a beautiful and pathetic 
poetical composition of profound philosophical senti- 
ments and great devotion, forms an important part of 
the divine service on the evening preceding the great 
Day of Atonement with the devout Jews to the present 
day.” See Gritz, Geschichte d. Juden, vi, 31 sq.; Sachs, 
vcligidse Poesie d. Juden t. Spanien (Berl. 1845), p-3 sq., 
213, ete.; Zunz, Synagogale Poesie der Mittelalters, De 
222; Viirst, Biblioth. Jud. i, 820 sq. 

Ibn-Giath, Isaac pen-JEnupan, a Jewish Rabbi 
ofa very distinguished family who resided in Lucena, not 
far from Cordoya, was born about 1030, He-was 
able philosopher and hymnologist, and well conversant 
with the Talmud. He is said to have written a Com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes, which has not as yet come to 
light. From the frequent quotations made from it by 
the best interpreters and lexicographers, it appears that 
it contained important contributions to the critical expo- 
sition of this difficult book. From the references to his 
writings made by Aben-Ezra (comp. comment. on Deut. 
x, 7; Psa. exlvii, 3), Kimchi (Lexicon, under articles 
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phy, mas, Moy, 0, 953, 45), and Solomon ben- 
Melech (comment. on 2 Sam, xxii, 36), it is evident that 


Tbn-Giath must have also written some other exegetic- 


al and grammatical treatises, and that he materially 


contributed to the development of Biblical exegesis. 


‘His devotional poetry, which is rather inferior to [bn- 


Gebirol’s (q. v.), is used in the Jewish service to the 
present day. He died in 1089. See Zunz, Synagogale 
Poesie d. Mittelalters, p. 225 sq.; Fist, Biblioth. Jud. i, 
332 sq.; Sachs, Die Religidse Poesie d. Juden in Spanien 
(Berlin, 1845), p. 46, ete., 255, ete.; Landshut, A mude 
Aboda (Berl. 1857), fasciculus i, 111, ete.; Griitz, Gesch. 
der Juden, vi, 74. 
-Ibn-Gikatilla. See Joseru Isx-Criquiriia, 

Ibni’jah (Heb. Yibniyah’, 72237, i. q. [bneiah ; 
Sept. IsBavaai), the father of Reuel, which latter was 
the grandfather of the Meshullam, another Benjamite, 
who settled in Jerusalem after the return from Baby- 
lon (1 Chron, ix, 8). B.C. long ante 536, 


Ibn-Jachja, David, a Jewish scholar, was born 
about 1440. He was a Rabbi at Lisbon, in Portugal, 
and had gained great celebrity by his scholarship when 
he was suddenly accused of giving aid to the Spanish 
Maranes (q. v.), who, having witnessed the peculiar 
practices of the Spanish disciples of Christ, preferred to 
return to the faith of their fathers. Ibn-Jachja was 
condemned to death, and barely escaped the punish- 
ment by a flight to Naples. Later, he removed to Con- 
stantinople, and taught the sciences. He died in 1504. 
His works are, Leshor Limmodim, a large Hebrew gram- 
mar; and Shekel Hakkodesh, on the metric and poetical 
laws of the new Hebrew dialect. See Carmoly, Dve 
Jachjiden, p.17; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, ix, 3; Ether- 
idge, Introd. to Heb. Lit. p. 462; Fist, Biblioth. Jud. ii, 
2 sq. 

Ibn-Jachja, Gedalja, a Jewish historian, was 
born at Imola about 1515. He deserves mention here 
on account of his work Shalsheleth Hakkabala, or Chain 
of Tradition (Zolkiew, 1804). It is a history of the 
Jews, and is divided into three parts, of which part first 
only is the Shalsheleth, or literary chronicle of rabbinism ; 
the other parts treat not only of history proper, but in- 
clude also natural history, pneumatology, and economics. 
He died about 1587.—Carmoly, Die Jachjiden, p. 33 sq. ; 
Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, ix, 435; Etheridge, /ntrod. to 
Heb, Lit. p. 452; First, Biblioth. Jud. ii, 3. 

Ibn-Jachja, Joseph b.-David, a distinguished 
Jewish commentator, was born at Florence in 1494. His 


_ancestors were citizens of Spain, but had fled from the 


Iberian Peninsula on account of the religious persecu- 
tions which the Jews had to suffer, especially under 
John II. His education he received first at Verona, 
then at Imola and Padua, and he settled at Imola. He 
died, exhausted by excessive studies, in 1539, His 
works are, commentaries on the Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther ; Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, and Daniel (transl. into Latin by Constantin YEm- 
pereur [Amsterdam, 1633 }, with the Hebrew text and a 
refutation of anti-Christian passages). A special fea- 
ture of these commentaries, which are all inserted in 
Frankfurter’s Rabbinical Bible, is the midrashic lore 
contained in them, which is valuable to the historico- 
critical exegetist. Ibn-Jachja wrote also Torah, or 
“The Law of Light” (Bologna, 1538), a very valuable 
work on the theology of Judaism, in which he rejects 
the introduction of philosophy in the consideration of 
religious topics. See Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, ix, 235; 
Etheridge, /ntrod. to /Z2b. Lit. p. 452; Jost, [sraelitische 
Annalen, ii, 393 sq.; Erach u. Gruber's A ligem. Encyklop. 
sec, ii, Xxxi, 81 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit. ii, 356 ; 
Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. ii, 4. 

Ibn-Jaish, Barucu, a Jewish scholar, flourished 
at Cordova, in Spain, in the 15th century. He wrote 
commentaries on the Song of Songs (The blessed Foun- 
tain, etc., Constantinople, 1576), and on Ecclesiastes and 
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Job (The blessed Fountain of Job and Ecclesiastes, Con 
stantinople, 1576). “ He generally gives the literal ex- 
planation of every passage according to the context, 
and tries to solve the grammatical difficulties of the 
text.”-—Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Literature, ii, 357, Furst, 
Biblioth, Jud. ii, 12. 

Ibn-Kastor. See Irzcwaxt. 


Ibn-Koreish, Jenupan, ove of the earliest Jewish 
lexicographers, flourished in the latter half of the 9th 
century at Tuhart or Tahort, in Africa, and was one of 
the first who wrote on comparative philology. He was — 
thoroughly conversant not only with the Berber tongue, 
but also with the three Shemitic languages; he had 
carefully studied the traditions of the Jews and the Mo- 
hammedans, and was eminently qualified to write on the - 
Hebrew language. and introduce frequent comparisons 
with the other Shemitic tongues. His works are, 
JITEN, a Hebrew Lexicon in alphabetical order, but with 
that peculiar arrangement which all works of this class 
were subject to at that time, viz. each group of words 
belonging to a letter was accompanied by introductions, 
one on those words which have only the letter in question 
for a radical theme, and another on the changes of that 
letter. The work has been lost, but its existence is at- 
tested by the fact that not only the author himself re- 
fers to it in another of his works, but also the great 
scholars of his and subsequent periods ;—Risdlet (Heb. 
mDdNO4), or a letter addressed to his Jewish brethren at 
Fez, in which he exhorts them to continue the study of 
the Aramaic Targum, and of the Aramaic as well as the 
Shemitie languages, without a thorough knowledge of 
which the Old-Test. Scriptures can only be imperfectly 
comprehended. After the introduction he divided the 
work into three parts. In Part I he arranged in alpha- 
betic order all difficult Hebrew words that could only 
be properly understood from the Chaldee paraphrases 
of Onkelos and Jonathan ben-Uziel. Part Il contaimed 
an explanation of Biblical Hebrew words found also in 
the Mishna and the Talmud. In Part III he instituted 
a comparison with the Arabic of all analogous Hebrew 
roots, forms of expressions, prefixes and suffixes, etc. 
This work is certainly a very important contribution to 
Hebrew philology, and it is only to be regretted that 
we do not possess it completely, since the first part 
breaks up with letter 5, and does not begin again till 
letter M, from which First (/ebr. Dict. vol. xxiii) in- 
fers that the author intended it only as a continuation 
of his (lost) Hebrew Dictionary. It has lately been pub- 
lished in the Arabic under the title Epistola de stadii 
Targum utilitate et de lingue Chaldaice, Misnica, Tal- 
mudice, Arabice, vocabulorum item nonmnullorum bar- 
buricorum convenientia cum Hebrea; ediderunt J. A iselU 
Barges et D. R. Goldberg (Paris, 1857). ‘The introduc- 
tion, with specimens from the work, have been publish- 
ed in Arabic, with a German translation by Schnurrer, 
in Eichhorn’s Allgem. Bibliothek d. Biblisch. Literatur 
(Lpz. 1790), iii, 951 sq.; the introduction has also been 
published with a German translation by Wetstein in 
the Literaturblatt des Orients (1845), iii, 2; and extracts 
are given by Ewald and Dukes, Bettrdge zur Geschichte 
d. Aeltesten Auslegung und Spracherklarung d. A. Test. 
(Stuttgart, 1844), i, 116-23 ; ii, 117, 118. He wrote also 
paps “HO, a Hebrew grammar, which Aben-Ezra 
used in the preparation of his own work. See, besides 
the works already referred to, Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, v, 
293; Kitto, Cyclop. Biblical Lit. ii, 357; Furst, Biblioth. 
Jud. ii, 203. R 

Ibn-Latif or Allatif, Isaac BEN-ABRAHAM, a Jew- 
ish philosopher, was born in Southern Spain about 1270. 
But little is known of his personal history. He devoted 
much of his time to the study of the Cabala, and be~ 
came one of its most celebrated exponents in Spain. 
With greater correctness than Cabalists who preceded 
him, he adyocated the doctrine that the worlds of spirit 
and of matter are closely allied, and likewise God and 
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hhis creation. ‘The divine is in everything, and every- 
thing in the divine. He also believed in the power of 
prayer, but that man, in order to be accepted of God, 
must approach at least perfection; hence the most per- 
fect of men, the prophets, interceded by prayer for the 
people. The development of the self-revelation of the 
divinity in the world, of the: spirits, spheres, and bod- 
ies, Ibn-Latif explains by mathematical formulas. He 
died about 1290. Of his works, which are quite numer- 
ous, the following have been printed: Iggereth hat-To- 
shubah, replies to the questions of Judah ben-Naason 
(Prague, 1839, 8vo) :—a Heb. Commentary on Ecclesi- 
astes (Constantinople, s. a. 8vo). See Griitz, Geschichte 
d. Juden, vii, 220; Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, ti, 224; Car- 
moly, Revue Orientale, i, 61 sq. 

Ibn-Librat. See Dunasn. 

Ibn-Saktar. See Irzcuaxt. 


Ibn-Sargado, Aaron, also called AARoN Ha- 
CoHEN BEN-JosEPH, a Jewish scholar, flourished in Bag- 
dad towards the middle of the 10th century. He was a 
wealthy merchant, but very fond of study, and, taking 
ground against Saadia (q. v.), for whose deposition from 
the “ Gaonate” he expended large sums of money, short- 
ly after Saadia’s decease he was elected Gaon (spiritual 
head) of the academy at Pumbadita (943), and by his 
zeal for learning and his great wealth greatly furthered 
the interests of this academy at the expense of the Su- 
ran school, over which Saadia had presided. Ibn-Sar- 
gado, during the eighteen years of his presidency, de- 
voted himself not only to the exposition of the O.-Test. 
Scriptures, but also quite extensively to the study of 
philosophy (comp. Munk, Guide des égarés, i, 462). He 
wrote a philosophical work and a Commentary on the 
Pentateuch, but they are not as yet known to us. From 
the fragments of the latter preserved by Aben-Ezra 
(Gen. xviii, 28; xxxiv, 30; xlix, 6,7; Exod. x, 12; Lev. 
Xviil, 6), we see that, though abiding by the traditional 
explanation of the Hebrew Scriptures, Ibn-Sargado was 
by no means a slavish follower of ancient opinions. See 
Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, v, 335 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. 
Lit. ii, 857; First, Biblioth. Jud. iii, 246; Geiger, Jii- 
dische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben (1862), p. 
297; Zunz, in Geiger’s Zeitschrift, vol. iv (Stuttg. 1839), 
p. 389, etc. 

Ibn-Saruk. See Menacnem. 


Ibn-Shoeib, Jort, a Jewish commentator, flour- 
ished at Tudela in the latter half of the 15th century. 
But little is known of his personal history. His works 
show him to have been a man of considerable culture 
and great liberality of mind. He wrote commentaries 
on the Pentateuch, entitled The Holocaust of Sabbath 
(Ven. 1577); on the Psalms, entitled Fearful in Praises 
(Salonaica, 1568-69) ; on the Song of Songs, entitled A 
brief Exposition (Sabionetta, 1558); and an Exposition 
of Lamentations (Venice, 1589). In his commentary on 
the Psalms he maintained that pious Gentiles would 


have a share in the world to come, which, when we con-. 


sider the severe persecutions they inflicted at this time 
on the Jews, is by no means a small concession on the 
part of [on-Shoeib.—Kitto, Cyclop. of Bib. Lit. ii, 358 ; 
Zunz, Zur Gesch, u. Literatur (Berl. 1845), p. 884. (J. 
H.W.) 

Ibn-Sitta (NDF 43), a distinguished Jew, flour- 
ished at Irak towards the close of the 9th.century. He 
wrote a commentary on the Scriptures, of which frag- 
ments only are left. Such we find in Aben-Ezra (on 
Exod. xxi, 24, 35; xxii, 28), Saadia Gaon thought 
Ibn-Sitta of sufticient importance to refute his interpre- 
tations, while Aben-Ezra exercises his withering sarcasm 
upon him.—Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit. ii, 358; Pinsker, 
Likkute Kadmonioth (Vienna, 1860), p.43; Fiirst, Gesch. 
d. Karderthums (pz. 1862), p- 100, 173, 

Ton-Thofeil, an Arabian philosopher who flour- 
ished in the 12th century, wrote a work in which the 
existence of God is proved in so able a manner that the 
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IBZAN 
arguments remain unrefuted to this day. It was trans- 
lated into Persian, Hebrew, and Latin. The last-named, 
by Ed. Pococke, was entitled Philosophus autodidactus, 
sive epistola Abi Jaafor Ebn-Tophail de Hai Ebn-Yok- 
dham (Oxf. 1671 and 1700, 4to; and also in English by 
S. Ockley, Lond. 1708, 1731, 8vo, and other modern lan- 
guages).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 752. 


Ibn-Tibbon, Jehudah ben- Saul, a Jewish 
scholar of Spanish descent, was born at Lunel, France, 
about 1120. He was educated a physician, but his ardent 
love for the study of Hebrew led him to abandon the 
practice of his profession, and he devoted himself main- 
ly to the translation into Hebrew of some of the most 
valuable works of able Jews written in Arabic. He 
died about 1190. His translations are The Duties of 
the Heart of Joseph b.~Bechai, the Ethics of Ibn-Ge- 
birol, the Kusari of Judah Ha-Levi, the Moral Phi- 
losophy of Saadia Gaon, and the grammatical and lexi- 
cographical work of Ibn-Ganach (q.v.). All his trans- 
lations bear his own pedantic character; they are literal, 
and therefore clumsy, and we can hardly see why he 
should have gained the surname of prince of translators, 
unless it was for the service which he rendered by pre- 
senting the Jews translations of works not otherwise ac- 
cessible to them. He is also said to have written a work 
on the purity of the Hebrew language (MINX ‘0 
s1w>r), which 1s lost. See Kitto, Cyclop. Bibl. Lit. ii, 
358; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana (col, 1374-76) ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vi, 241; 
Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. iii, 401 sq. 

Ibn-Tibbon, Samuel, son of the preceding, was 
born about 1160. He was educated by his father both 
in the Hebrew and cognate languages, and followed him 
in the practice of medicine. He was wild and even 
reckless in his youth, but finally became interested in 
his studies, and evinced greater skill as a translator than 
his father. He died about 1230. Besides translating 
philosophical works both of Jewish and heathen authors, 
among whom were Aristotle and Alfarabi, he wrote a 
commentary on Ecclesiastes cmd ry WII"D), which ex- 
ists in MS. in several of the European libraries; and a 
commentary on Gen. i, 1-9, entitled B57 4H" “aX” 
(Presburg, 1837), being a dissertation on the creation.— 
Gritz Gesch. d. Juden, vi, 242; Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. Lit. 
li, 358; First, Biblioth. Jud. iii, 402 sq. 

Ibn-Tumart, AnpaLuan, a religious enthusiast, 
flourished in the second half of the 12th century in 
Northern Africa. He appeared before the simple-mind- 
ed hordes of Barbary, and preached against the Sunnit- 
ical doctrine of the Mohammedan orthodoxy [see Sun- 
NiTEs ], and the literal interpretation of the verses of 
the Koran, and the Mohammedan belief that God feels 
and acts like man. His followers, on account of their 
belief in the strict unity of God without corporeal rep- 
resentation (Tauchid), called themselves A lmowachids, 
or Almohads. Ibn-Tumart they recognised as Mahdi, 
or the God-sent Imam of Islam. Like Mohammed, he 
went forth to conquer by the sword the territories of 
the Almorayids, and his doctrine soon found followers 


throughout North-west Africa. See Monammepans, 
(J. H.W.) 


Ib’ri (Heb. Jbri’, "932, an Eberite or “Hebrew ;” 
Sept. has ‘OGdi v. xr. ’ABai), the last named of “the 
sons of Merari by Jaaziah,” i. e., apparently a descend- 
ant of Levi in the time of David (1 Chron, xxiv, 27) 
B.C. 1014. 

Ibum is a name for the Jewish ceremony of the 


marriage of a childless widow by the brother of the de- 
ceased husband. See Levinarr Law. 


Ib’zan (Heb. Jbtsan’, jXA8, from VAX, to shine, 
hence illustrious ; but accord. to Gesen. perh. of tin, or 
grievous, from the Chald.; Sept.’EBeody v. nr. ABaws- 
cav ; Joseph. Aarne, Ant. v, 7, 18), the tenth “ judge 
of Israel” (Judg. xii, 8-10). He was of Bethlehem, 


~~ 


~ 


 erned seven years, B.C, 1249-1243, The prosperity of 
' Tbzan is marked by the great number of his children 


{D my 
em of Zebulun (so Michaelis and 
and not of Judah (as Josephus says). He goy- 


(thirty sons and thirty daughters), and his wealth by 
their marriages—for they were all married. Some have 
held, with little probability, that Ibzan was the same 
with Boaz.—Kitto. i 

Icard, Cuarues, a French Protestant divine, was 
born at St. Hippolyte, Languedoc, in February, 1636. 
He attended school at Anduze, Orange, and Nimes, and 
concluded his theological studies at Geneva from 1655- 
58, and in 1659 went to Paris. After ordination by the 
provineial synod of Ay he was appointed pastor of La 
Norville, where he remained until 1668, when he ac- 
cepted a pastorship at Nimes. Under the influence of 
the persecutions which heralded the approaching revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, the Protestants, at the 
suggestion of Claude Brousson, formed a central com- 
mittee for the protection of their general interests, and 
Icard was chosen to represent it at the Synod of Lower 
Languedoc, assembled at Uzes in 1632. In the mean 
time, the population of a part of Vivarais and Lower 
Languedoc haying risen in arms to resist the persecu- 
tion, the insurrection was extinguished in blood, and 
the members of the central committee, accused of being 
the instigators, were proceeded against with the utmost 
severity. Icard succeeded in reaching Geneva, and 
thence went to Neufchatel for greater security. While 
on his way, at Yverdun, he learned that he had been 
condemned, June 26, 1682, as contumacious, to die on 
the rack. He remained as pastor at Neufchatel until 
1688, when he went to Bremen, and supplied a French 
congregation there. He died June 9, 1715, Icard wrote 
two Sermons, Avis salutaire aux Eglises réformées de 
France (Amst. 1685, 12mo), exhorting the Protestants 
not to give way under persecution. He also edited an 
edition of the Institutions de Calvin (first two books, 
Bremen, 1696, 1697, 4to; the whole, Bremen, 1713, fol.) ; 
and an edition of the Entretiens d'un Pére et de son Fils 
sur le Changement de Religion, par Josué de La Place. 
See Hossat, Détail abrégé de la Vie de Charles [card (in 
Hist. crit. de la République des Lettres (1717), xiv, 283- 
301; Haag, La France Protestante ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxv, 768. 

Ice (MP, ke’rach, so called from its smoothness, Job 
vi, 16; xxviii, 29; elsewhere cold, “frost,” Gen. xxxi, 
40; Jer. xxxvi, 30; i.e. ice, Job xxxvil, 10; but “erys- 
tal” in. Ezek. i, 32; or MAP, ko’rach, id., poet. for hail, 
Psa. exlvii, 17). See the above terms, and climate un- 
der PALESTINE. 

Iceland, an island belonging to Denmark, situated 
between the North Atlantic and the Arctic Oceans, dis- 
tant 130 miles from the south-east coast of Greenland, 
and about 850 miles west of Norway, extending between 
lat. 63° 24’ and 66° 33’ N., and long. 13° 31’ and 24°. 
The area is 39,756 square miles, of which only 15,300 
are cultivated. The total population of Iceland was, 
according to the statistics of 1888, about 72,000 souls, 

As early as 795 the eastern coast of Iceland was in- 
habited by some Irish monks, but it did not recetve a 
settled population until 860, when king Harald Har- 
fagr, of Norway, after conquering the other kings, made 
nimself sole sovereign of the country, and induced large 
numbers of the malcontents to emigrate to Iceland. 
Nearly all the new-comers were pagans, and thus the 
republie which was established by them was thorough- 
ly pagan. The legislation of Ulfliot (about 927) cre- 
ated the Althing, an assembly of the wisest men of all 
districts, which met annually to discuss the affairs of 
the country, and to give the necessary laws. The first 
Christian missionary among the Icelanders was Thor- 
valdr Kodransson (981-985), with the same Vidforli 
(“who has made wide journeys”), who was supported 
by Frederick, according to the legend, a Saxon bishop. 
With great vigor the missionary work was subsequently 


: PSEA EAES, 
continuea by king Olaf Tryggvason of Norway, who not 
only tried by persuasion, bribery, and intimidation to 
gain for the Christian religion all the Icelanders whe 
came to Norway, but also sent missionaries to Ice- 
land, and supported their labors by the whole influence 
which he could command, ‘The first to go was the Ice- 


lander Stefnir Thorgilsson (996-997), followed by the 


Saxon priest Dankbrand, who, after many adventures, 
had become court chaplain of the king (997-999) ; two 
noble Icelanders, the “ White Gizur,” and Hjalti Skegja~ 
son, succeeded finally in effecting a compromise with 
the pagan chief functionary of the island, Thorgair of 
Ljosavatu, according to which Christianity was made 
the state religion of Iceland, while many reservations 
were made in favor of paganism (1000), The whole peo- 
ple were then baptized, part of them reluctantly, yet with-. 
out open resistance. A few years later, king Olaf Har- 
aldsson caused the last remnants of paganism to be ef~ 
faced from the laws. Some traces, however, of the for- 
mer religion remained in the faith and usages of the 


Christian Icelanders, particularly in their Church con- _ 


stitution. During the pagan’ period the erection and 
possession of a temple had been a private affair; as 
there was no separate order of priests, divine worship 
had been held in every temple by its owner; subse- 
quently, when the political constitution of the island 
was regulated (965), a limited number (thirty-nine) of. 
temples obtained a political importance, and every Ice- 
lander was obliged to connect himself with the owner 
of the principal temple as his subject, and to pay a con- 
tribution for the maintenance of the temple. Private 
temples were maintained beside the public, and the lat- 
ter remained likewise the private property of the chiefs, 
The idea of chief temples ceased with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, but erection, dotation, and mainte- 
nance of the temples remained a private affair. The 
law only provided that the erection of a church in- 
volved the duty of maintaining it; and the clergy could 
compel the dotation of a church by delaying its conse- 
eration until dotation was provided for. Otherwise the 
administration of the property of the church by its 
owner was very arbitrary, and he had only to take care 
of the maintenance of the church and of the holding of 
divine worship. He either could take orders himself or 
hire another priest. In the former case the priest was 
more of a peasant, merchant, or a judge than a clergy- 
man; in the latter he was financially dependent upon 
the owner of the temple, and, like other servants, obliged 
to perform domestic or military services. Iceland re- 
ceived its own and native bishop in 1055, having up to 
that time been only visited by missionary bishops. The 
bishop enjoyed the benefit of the old temple duties ; 
otherwise he had to live out of his own means. Under 
the second bishop, Gizur, the see was endowed, and per- 
manently established at Skalahold; subsequently (about 
1106) a second see was established at Holar, to which 
was given the jurisdiction of the northern district, while 
the three other districts remained subject to the bishop 
of Skalahold. The bishops were elected by the people; 
the priests by the owners of the several churches. Thus 
the clergy were less independent than in other countries, 
and consequently less powerful. Their influence some- 
what increased when bishop Gizur, in 1097, prevailed 
upon the National Assembly to introduce the tithe, and 
when the bishops Thorlakr Runolfson and Retill Thor- 
steinson, by compiling the Church laws, gained a firm 
basis (1123: it was published in 1776 by Grim Joh. Thor- 
kelin, under the title Jus ecclestasticum vetus, sive Thor- 
laco-Ketillianum, or Kristinrettr hinn gamli). Still the 
condition of the Icelandic Church continued to remain 
in many particulars different from that of other church- 
es. Lay patronage was recognised to its fullest extent; 
no celibacy separated the clergy from the people; even 
the bishops were generally married. The bishops, though 
they had a seat in the National Assembly, had no sepa-+ 
rate ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and marriage and other 
affairs were regulated contrary to Church law. 
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- ‘The Church of Iceland was at first subordinate to the | ops, contrary to the provisions of the Danish Church 

: archbishopric of Bremen and Hamburg ; when the arch- | constitution, but since 1563 they have been elected, in — 


pishopric of Lund was established (1103), Iceland was 
transferred to it; finally, it was transferred to the new 
archbishopric of Nidaros. About the middle of tle 15th 
century the island became subject to the crown of Nor- 
way, and was consequently affected by the war between 
Church and State which took place in that country. 
This chiefly concerned the patronage of laymen, and 
ended with the adoption of a new Church law intro- 
duced about 1297 by bishop Arni. (This Church law 
was published in 1777 by Grim Joh. Thorkelin, under 
the title Jus ecclesiasticum novum sive Arneanum, or 
Kristinnrettr inn nyi.) 

The inner condition of the people was anything but 
satisfactory, as immorality and other vices appear to 
have prevailed to a large extent among the laity as 
well as among the clergy. The convents which had 
arisen since the 12th century fully participated in the 
general degeneration. Externally all classes of the peo- 
ple showed a strong attachment to the Church of Rome, 
and three natives of the island obtained a place among 
the saints of the Church—Thorlakr, Jon, and Gud- 
mundr; the last named, however, was not formally can- 
onized. 

The Reformation soon found a number of adherents; 
among the earliest and most devoted was Oddr Gotts- 
chalksson, the author of the first translation of the New 
Testament into Icelandic (printed at Roeskilde, 1540). 
The Danish government, of which Iceland formed a de- 
pendency since the union of Norway with Denmark 
(1397), endeavored to introduce the Reformation, which 
in 1536 had been declared to be the religion of the state 
by the Diet of Copenhagen, by force; but the bishops, 
especially bishop Arason of Holar, made a determined, 
and at length an armed opposition, which, however, 
finally (1550) ended in his capture and execution, This 
put an end to the Church of Rome in Iceland, and in 
the next year (1551) the Reformation was fully carried 
through. 

The real improvement in the condition of the Church 
was, however, only gradual, Many of the customs of 
the medieval Church, such as the use of the Latin lan- 
guage at divine service, maintained themselves for a 
long time; and the same was the case with the igno- 
rance and the immorality of the clergy and the people. 
But gradually these defects were remedied by the es- 
tablishment of learned schools in connection with the 
two cathedrals (1552), by the establishment of a print- 
ing-press at Holar by the excellent bishop Gudbrandr 
Thorlakson (1574); and in particular by the new trans- 
lation of the Bible by this bishop, a service that contrib- 
uted largely to a thorough reform of the Church, which 
now belongs to the best-educated portions of the Prot- 
estant world. 

As regards the present constitution of the Church of 
Iceland, it resembles in its principal features that of 
Denmark, yet not without preserving some of its own 
peculiarities. The sovereign is the chief bishop (semmus 
episcopus), who exercises his authority partly through 
the bishops, partly through secular officers. The bish- 
ops, in the election of whom the people take part, occu- 
py the position of superintendents, and still have an 
extended jurisdiction. At the close of the 18th century 
the see of Skalahold was transferred to Reykjavik, and 
somewhat later (1825) a cathedral was established at 
Langarnes, near Reykjavik. The episcopal see of Ho- 
lar had previously (in 1801) been abolished, and the 
whole island placed under one bishop. Next to the 
bishops are the provosts, whose office was in the Mid- 
dle Ages chiefly of a financial nature, and therefore 
sometimes occupied by laymen, Since the Reformation 
(197 3-1574) the dignity has been wholly of an ecclesi- 
astical character, and includes the right and duty of su- 
perintending large districts. On the whole, there are 19 
provosts, each of whom is placed over a number of par- 
ishes. The pastors were at first appointed by the bish- 


accordance therewith, by the congregation, under the 
superintendence of the provost. To the royal bailift 
was reserved the right of investing the pastor elect with 
his office. Subsequently the manner of appointment 
was somewhat modified, the appointing power being 
given to the bailiff, and a right of co-operation to the 
bishop. To the king of Denmark was reserved the 
right of sanctioning the appointment to one of the forty- 
seven benefices, whose yearly income is from 40 to 100 
dollars annually. Only five of the 299 churches yield 
an income higher than 100 dollars. Some clergymen 
have an income of no more than five dollars annually. 
All have therefore to depend for their support chiefly on 
fees and on the proceeds of the lands connected with the 
churches. See Maurer, in Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, | 
vii, 90; Finnus Johanneus, Histor, Eccles. Islandie (tom. 
iv, Havnie, 1772-78; extending to the year 1740, and 
continued till 1840 under the same title by Petur Petur- 
son, Copenhagen, 1841); Miinter, Kirchengesch. von Den- 
mark u. Norwegen, vol. i-iii (Leipzig, 1823-33) ; Maurer, 
Die Bekehrung des norweg. Stammes zum Christenthume 
(Munich, 1855-56, 2 vols.); Harbon, Om reformationen t 
Island (Copenh. 1843). (A. J. 8.) 

Ich’abod (Heb. J-kabéd’ Ti327"&, Where is the 
glory? i.q. There is no glory, i.e. inglorious ; Sept.’Iw- 
xyaBnd v.r. EyaBood, and even OvaryaBwo, ete.), the 
son of Phinehas and grandson of Eli. The pains of la- 
bor came upon his mother when she heard that the 
ark of God was taken, that her husband was slain in 
battle, and that these tidings had proved fatal to his 
father Eli. They were death-pains to her; and when 
those around sought to cheer her, saying, “Fear not, 
for thou hast borne a son,” she only answered by giv- 
ing him the name of I-chabod, adding, “The glory 
is departed from Jsrael” (1 Sam. iv, 19-22). B.C. 
1125. The name again occurs in 1 Sam. xiv, 3, where 
his son Ahitub is mentioned as the father of the priest 
Ahiah. : 

Ichthys (Greek, (yc, a fish), in Christian arche- 
, ology a symbol of Christ. The word is found cn many 
seals, rings, lamps, and tombstones belonging to the 
earliest Christian times. It is formed of the initial let- 
ters of our Saviour’s names and titles in Greek: Inaoiic¢ 
Xpisroc, Geod ‘Yudc, Lwriip, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, the Saviour. Tertullian speaks of Christians ac- 
customed to please themselves with the nsme pisciculi, 
“fishes,” to denote that they were born again into 
Christ’s religion by water. He says, “ Nos pisciculi se- 
cundum (yééy, nostrum Jesum Christum, in aqua nas- 
cimur” (De Bapt.i, 2). See Fisu. Baptismal fonts 
were often ornamented with the figure of a fish; several 
such remain in French cathedrals. Optatus, bishop of 
Milesia, in the 4th century, first pointed out the word 
ix9vc as formed of the initials of Christ’s titles as above 
given, and from that time forward “Oriental subtlety 
repeated to satiety” religious similitudes drawn from 
the sea. Julius Africanus calls Christ “the great fish 
taken by the fish-hook of God, and whose flesh nour- 
ishes the whole world.” Augustine says that “i@zc is 
the mystical name of Christ, because he descended alive 
into the depths of this mortal life—into the abyss of 
waters” (De Civit. Dei). See Didron, Christian Tcono- 
graphy, i, 344 sq.; Miinter, Sinnbilder d. alt Chrisien 
(Alt. 1825); Augusti, A rchdol. i, 121 sq.; Pearson, On 
the Creed; Riddle, Christ. Antiquit. p. 184. See Icono- 
GRAPHY. 


Ico/nium (Tkdr0y, of unknown derivation), a 
town, formerly the capital of Lycaonia (according to 
Ptol. v, 6,16; but Phrygia according to Strabo, xii, 568; 
Xenoph. Anab. i, 2,19; Pliny, v, 25; and even Pisidia 
according to Ammian. Marcel. xiv, 2), as it is now, by 
the name of Koniyeh, of Karamania, in Asia Minor, It 
is situated in N, lat, 87° 51’, E. long. 32° 40’, about 120 
| miles inland from the Mediterranean. It was on the 
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great line of communication between Ephesus and the 


western coast of the peninsuta on one side, and Tarsus, 


Antioch, and the Euphrates on the other. We see this 


indicated by the narrative of Xenophon (J. c.) and the 
letters of Cicero (ad Fam. iii, 8; v, 20; xv, 4). When 
the Roman provincial system was matured, some of the 
most important roads intersected one another at this 
point, as may be seen from the map in Leake’s Asia 
Minor, ‘These circumstances should be borne in mind 
when we trace Paul’s journeys through the district. 
Iconium was a well-chosen place for missionary opera- 
tions. The apostle’s first visit was on his first circuit, 
in company with Barnabas; and on this occasion he 
approached it from Antioch in Pisidia, which lay to the 
west. A.D.44. From that city he had been driven by 
the persecution of the Jews (Acts xiii, 50,51). There 
were Jews in Iconium also; and Paul's first efforts here, 
according to his custom, were made in the synagogue 
(xiv, 1). The results were considerable both among 
the Hebrew and Gentile population of the place (ibid.). 
We should notice that the working of miracles in Ico- 
nium is emphatically mentioned (xiv,3). The intrigues 
of the Jews again drove him away; he was in danger 
of being stoned, and he withdrew to Lystra and Derbe, 
in the eastern and wilder part of Lycaonia (xiv, 6). 
Thither also the enmity of the Jews of Antioch and 
Iconium pursued him; and at Lystra he was actually 
stoned and left for dead (xiv,19). After an_interval, 
however, he returned over the old ground, revisiting 
Tconium, and encouraging the Church which he had 
founded there (xiv, 21,22). A.D.47. These sufferings 
and difficulties are alluded to in 2 Tim. iii, 11; and this 
brings us to the consideration of his next visit to this 
neighborhood, which was the occasion of his first prac- 
tically associating himself with Timothy. Paul left the 
Syrian Antioch, in company with Silas (Acts xv, 40), 
on his second missionary circuit ; and, travelling through 
Cilicia (xv, 41), and up through the passes of Taurus 
into Lycaonia, approached Iconium from the east, by 
Derbe and Lystra (xvi, 1,2). Though apparently a 
native of Lystra, Timothy was evidently well known to 
the Christians of Iconium (xvi, 2); and it is not im- 
probable that his circumcision (xvi, 3) and ordination 
(1 Tim. i, 18; iv, 14; vi, 12; 2 Tim. i, 6) took place 
there. On leaving Iconium, Paul and his party trav- 
elled to the north-west ; and the place is not mentioned 
again in the sacred narrative, though there is little 
doubt that it was visited by the apostle again in the 
early part of his third circuit (Acts xviii, 23). From 
its position it could not fail to be an important centre 
of Christian influence in the early ages of the Church. 
The curious apocryphal legend of St. Thecla, of which 
Iconium is the scene, must not be entirely passed by. 
The “Acta Pauli et Thecle” are given in full by Grabe 
(Spicil. vol. i), and by Jones (On the Canon, ii, 353-411) ; 
and in brief by Conybeare and Howson (St. Pau/, i, 197). 
The Church planted at this place by the apostle con- 
tinued to flourish (Hierocles, p. 675) until, by the per- 
secutions of the Saracens, and afterwards of the Selju- 
kians, who, made it one of their sultanies, it was nearly 
extinguished. But some Christians of the Greek and 
Armenian churches, with a Greek metropolitan bishop, 
are still found in the suburbs of the city, not being per- 
mitted to reside within the walls. 

Koniyeh is situated at the foot of Mount Taurus 
(Mannert, vi, 1, p. 195 sq.), upon the border of the lake 
Trogitis, in a fertile plain, rich in valuable productions, 
particularly apricots, wine, cotton, flax, and grain, The 
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inhabitants, but according to others 80,000. The walls, 
strong and lofty, and flanked with square towers, which, 
at the gates, are placed close together, were built by the 
Seljukian sultans of iconium, who seem to haye taken 
considerable pains to exhibit the Greek inscriptions, and 
the remains of architecture and sculpture belonging to 


the ancient Iconium, which they made use of in build- . 


ing the walls. The town, suburbs, and gardens are 
plentifully supplied with water from streams which flow 
from some hills to the westward, and which, to the 
north-east, join the lake, which varies in size with the 
season of the year. In the town carpets are manufac- 
tured, and blue and yellow leathers are tanned and 
dried. Cotton, wool, hides, and a few of the other raw 
productions which enrich the superior industry and skill 
of the manufacturers of Europe, are sent to Smyrna by 
caravans. The most remarkable building in Koniyeh 
is the tomb of a priest highly revered throughout Tur- 
key, called Hazrit Mevlana, the founder of the Mevlevi 
Dervishes. The city, like all those renowned for supe- 
rior sanctity, abounds with dervishes, who meet the 
passenger at every turning of the streets, and demand 
paras with the greatest clamor and insolence. The ba- 
zaars and houses have little to recommend them to no- 
tice. (Kinneir’s Travels in Asia Minor ; Leake’s Geog- 
raphy of Asia Minor; Arundell’s Tour in Asia Minor ; 
Niebuhr, Trav. i, 113, 149; Hassel, Erdbeschr. A siens, ii, 
197; Rosenmiiller, Bib. Geog. i, 1, p. 201, 207; Hamil- 
ton’s Researches in Asia Minor, ii, 205 sq.; ete. For 
the early and Grecian history of this place, and the fan- 
ciful etymologies of the name, see Anthon’s Cluss, Dict. 
8. V.) 

Iconoclasm, or IMAGE-BREAKING (efkwy, tmage ; 
riaZew, to break), is a name for the struggle in the 
Christian Church in the Middle Ages, which, as its 
name indicates, had for its object the destruction of all 
images used for worship in the churches. From the 
age of Constantine the reverence for pictures and im- 
ages constantly increased, as they were supposed to pos- 
sess a certain sanctity or miraculous power; and at so 
early an age as that of Augustine we hear him confess 
that many had fallen into the superstition of adoring 
pictures rather than the Deity. But the Iconoclastic 
controversy assumed a more serious aspect in the 8th 
century, when the emperor Leo III, the Isaurian (717— 
741), who, previous to his accession to the throne, had 
associated much with Jews and Mohammedans, on tak- 
ing the side of the Iconoclasts in the tenth year of his 
reign, issued an edict against the use of images in 
churches. He was influenced, no doubt, by a desire to 
draw into the Christian Church the Mohammedans and 
Jews, who, aside from their simple theistic faith, were 
debarred from joining the Christians by an aversion to 
the use of images. But the people—who felt that “it 
swept away from their churches objects hallowed by 
devotion, and supposed to be endowed with miraculous 
agency; objects of hope and fear, of gratitude and im- 
memorial veneration”—rose up in masses against the 
edict, and violent disturbances, especially at Constan- 
tinople, where the patriarch himself sided with them, 
were of daily occurrence. ‘The superior power of the 
government, however, soon made itself felt, the pictures 
were destroyed, the insurrectionists slain or banished, 
and order restored, after a fearful massacre. Yet, not~ 
withstanding all the penalties which, by order of Leo, 
were inflicted on the opponents of Iconoclasm, cham~- 
pions in favor of the use of images in churches rose up. 
Among them was the great John of Damascus (q. V.); 
who, after adducing the ordinary arguments for images 
with greater elegance and ingenuity than any other 
writer of his day, went forth in bitter invectives against 
the Iconoclasts as enemies of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
saints. “Pictures are standing memorials of triumph 
over the deyil; whosoever destroys them is a friend of 


circumference of the town is between two and three — 
miles, and beyond these are suburbs not much less pop- 
ulous than the town itself, which has in all about 30,000 
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-the devil, a Manichean, and a Docetist.” f The pope 
himself, Gregory III, put all the opposers of images un- 
der ban; but, despite this and other efforts on his part, 
Leo’s successor, Constantinus, Copronymus, went even 
further than Leo. Having obtained the condemnation 
of image-worship in the Synod of Constantinople in A. 
D. 754, he enforced it against the clergy and the most 
noted of the monks. Many monks, who, together with 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
were in fayor of the images, and were unwilling to sub- 
scribe to the decrees of the council, were cruelly perse- 
cuted. The emperor Leo IV also enforced this law ; but 
his widow, Irene, one of the basest of women, used the 
tendency of the people in favor of image-worship to en- 
able her to ascend the throne, With the aid of the 
newly-elected patriarch of Constantinople, Terasios, she 
-ealled a synod at Nicea in 787, wherein the adoration 
of images by prostration, kissing, and incensing was re- 
established. Matters remained in this state during the 
reigns of the emperors Nicephorus and Michael (802— 
813), although there still were Iconoclasts to be found. 
But as, during the strife, the adoration of images had 
passed into the grossest: idolatry, Leo V (813-821) 
caused it to be abolished by the Synod of Constantino- 
ple, and punished those who persisted im it (mostly 
monks, with Theodoros Studita at their head). Mi- 
chael II (821-824), who overthrew Leo, tolerated the 
worship of images without thereby satisfying the image- 
worshippers; but Theophilus, his son (829-842), on his 
sole accession to the government, renewed all the edicts 
against them. After his death, his widow restored im- 
age-worship in 842, and instituted the festival of the 
Orthodoxy, which is yet kept by the Greek Church 
in remembrance of this restoration (see Buddeus, De 
festo orthodoxo, Jena, 1726). The Greek Christians 
have since retained images in their churches, but with- 
out worshipping them. ‘The Latins also decided that 
the images should be retained, but not worshipped; while 
the French Church declared most positively against 
image-worship in the Synod of Gentiliacum in 767, and 
in 790 Charlemagne presented to the Council of Nicwa 
a memorial, De impio imaginum cultu (Libri Carolini). 
Thereupon images were allowed to be retained for pur- 
poses of education only, At the Synod of Frankfort in 
794, Charlemagne, with the assent of the English Church, 
caused image-worship to be condemned. After the 9th 
century the popes were gradually more inclined towards 
image-worship, and it soon became general throughout 
the West. The Roman Catholic Church continued to 
favor the practice, and the Council of Trent decided 
formally in its twenty-fifth session that the images of 
Christ, of the holy Virgin, and of other saints are to be 
placed in churches; that they ought to receive due 
veneration, not because they have any divinity or vir- 
tue in them, but because honor is thus reflected upon 
those whom they represent; so that the people, by kiss- 
ing the images, bowing to them, etc., pray to Christ 
and honor the saints whom the images represent. This 
image-worship led to pilgrimages to the shrines of 
saints great in repute for their power. The Greek 
Church admits only the painted and raised images, not 
carved figures, like the Church of Rome. All the Chris- 
tian sects in the East are given to image-worship with 
the exception of the Nestorians, the Christians of St. 
Thomas, and the Russian Roskolniki. The German Re- 
formers, although opposing image-worship, held some- 
what different opinions on the subject: thus Luther 
tolerated images as an ornament, and also as edifying 
mementoes, and condemned the destruction of the im- 
ages and the altars at Wittenberg in 1522. The Swiss 
Reformers opposed images in any shape or for any pur- 
pose, and had them taken out of all the churches—often 
with great violence, as in the Netherlands. They are 
not even now tolerated in the Reformed Church, nor in 
the particular denominations that have sprung from it. 
Mohammedanism proscribes image-worship; it even 
forbids the reproduction of the image of any living be- 
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ing, though it be not for the purpose of: worshipping it. 
See Wessenberg, Die christlichen Bilder, ein Beforde- — 


rungs mittel d. christl. Sinnes (Constanz, 1827, 2 vols.) ; 
Schlosser, Gesch, der Bilderstiirmenden Kaiser (Frankf. 
ad, M.1812) ; Marx, Der Bilderstreit der Byzantinischen 
Kaiser (Trier, 1839); Ketzer Lea. ii, 287; Milman’s 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall of Rom. Emp. v,10 sq.; Mil- 
man, Latin Christianity, ii, 293 sq.; Pierer, Universal 
Lexikon, s. v. Bilder; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. book viii, 
ch. viii; Butler, Zccles. Hist. (Phila. 1868), i, 860 sq.; 
Ranke, History of the Popes,i, 19-25. See IMAGE-woR- 


sup. (J. H.W.) 
Iconoclasts. See Iconociasm. 
Iconodulists. See IMAGE-worsHIP, 


Iconography (ceixwy, image, and yoadu, I describe), 
the science of so-called “Christian art” in the Middle 
Ages. It includes, therefore, the history and descrip- 
tion of images, pictures, mosaics, gems, emblems, ete. 
There exist in our day many exquisite specimens of 
Christian iconography, which are preserved in libraries 
and museums, and are invaluable to us in determining 
the exact history of this “Christian art.” The charac- 
ter of the illustrations, the form of the letters, suffice to 
determine the age and country where the work was pro- 
duced. Thus a comparison of MSS. of Eastern and 
Western Europe brings before us the several stages 
which mark the growth of Christian iconography. See 
ILLUMINATION, ART OF. The most important modern 
work on the subject is Didron, J/anuel d’Iconographie 
Chrétienne (Paris, 1845, 8vo); trans. into English, Chris- 
tian Iconography, yol. i (London, 1851, 12mo). Older. 
works are, Paleotti, De imag. sacr. et profanis (Ingolst. 
1594, 4to) ; Molanus, De Pict. et Imagg. Sacris (Louv. 
1570); De Historia Sacr. Imagg. et Picturarum (1619, 
12mo) ; Minter, Sinnbilder der Alten Christen (Altona, 
1825, 2 vols. 4to) ; Wessenberg, Die Christl. Bilder (Con- 
stance, 1827). See ImAcx-worsuir. (J. H.W.) 

Iconolatry («ikwy, image, and Narpeia, worship), 
the worship or adoration of images. Hence image-wor- 
shippers are called Jconolatre, or Iconolaters. See Im- 
AGE-WORSHIP, 


Iconomachy. See Iconociasm. 


Iconostasis (sickovdcracic) is that part of an 
Eastern church which corresponds to the altar-rails in 
English churches. It is often mistaken for the rood- 
screen (q. v.), which in its general arrangement it re- 
sembles, only (the mysteries being absolutely to be 
veiled from the eyes of the people) the panels are solid 
to the top. The rood-screen separates nave and choir; 
the iconostasis, however, separates choir and bema. “It 
has three doors; that in the centre conducting directly 
to the bema; that to the right to the diaconicon; that 
of the left to the prothesis, through which, of course, 
the great entrance is made. On the right of the cen- 
tral door, on entering, is the icon of our Lord; on the 
left, that of the mother of God; the others are arranged 
according to the taste or devotion of the architect or 
founder.” The earliest iconostasis is believed to be the 
one remaining in the Arian crypt-church of Tepcker- 
man, in the Crimea, which probably dates from about 
A.D. 350.—Neale, Hist, Hastern Church, Introd. i, 191 
Sq. 

Ida, first abbess of the convent of Argensoles, flours 
ished in the first half of the 15th century. She was a 
remarkable woman, very learned, and acknowledged to 
have disputed on the most intricate theological questions 
with great ability. She died in 1226. Her life was 
written by a monk of Citeaux, but remains in MS. form. 
— Histoire Litt. de la France, xviii, 251; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxvi, 174. 

Id’alah (Heb. Yidalah’, MNT, probably exalted; 


Sept. "Tacyda), a city near the western border of Zebu-= 
lon, mentioned between Shimron and Bethlehem (Josh. 
xix, 15). According to Schwarz, it is called Chirié in 


the Talmud, and is identical with the village Kelluh ale 
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4 ix E miles south-west of Shimron or Se- 
munie (Palestine, p. 172). He doubtless refers to the 
nlace marked on Robinson’s map as Kulat el-Kiéreh, in 
the valley of the Kishon, south-west of Semunieh or 
Nimonias; a position not improbable, especially if mark- 
ed by the ruins on the north side of the river. Dr. 
Robinson, who afterwards visited it, calls it “Jeida, a 
miserable village with no traces of antiquity” (Later 
Researches, p. 113); but Van de Velde shows that it ac- 
rally has many marks, although now much obliterated, 
of being an old site (Aemoir, p. 322). 


Idacius or Idathius, surnamed CLarus, a Span- 
ish prelate, was born in the first half of the 4th century. 
After his accession to the bishopric of Emerida he dis- 
tinguished himself by the intemperate zeal with which, 
together with Ithacius (q. v.), bishop of Ossonoba, he 
opposed the heresy of Priscillian (q.v.). He wrote a 
refutation of the latter's doctrine under the title Apolo- 
geticus, which is now lost. In 388, after the death of 
the emperor Maximus, who had persecuted the Priscil- 
lianists, [dacius resigned his bishopric. Having subse- 
quently attempted to regain it, he was exiled, and died 
about the year 392. According to Sulpitius Severus, 
Idacius’s conduct was less severely judged by his con- 
temporaries than that of Ithacius. The writings as- 
cribed to him are given in the Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. 
v. See Sulpitius Severus, Historia Sacra; Isidore of 
Seville, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis ; Antonio, Bibl. 
Hispana vetus, i, 172; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, 
xxix, 775; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 111 sq.; Kurtz, Ch. 
Hist, i, 214 sq. See PRISCILLIANISTS, 


Idacius or Lameco (Lamecensis), who became 
bishop of Gallicia in 427, distinguished himself by his 
opposition to the Manichzans, whom he sought to drive 
from Spain. He is supposed to have died in 469, He 
is the author of a history, a continuation of the Chroni- 
cles of St. Hieronymus, beginning with the year 379 and 
ending with 468. The assertion that this work origi- 
nated with Pelagius, bishop of Osiedo, in the 12th cen- 
tury, is by no means satisfactorily proved. » It has often 
been printed and annotated, as by Sirmond, Opp. vol. ii; 
Bouquet, Scriptt. Franc. vol. i; and best by Florez Es- 
pann. Sagrada, iv, 345 sq. He is also supposed to be 
the author of Fasti consulares.—Aschbach, Kirch.-Lez. 
iii, 402. 

Id’bash (Heb. Yidbash’, U2", prob. honeyed; Sept. 
"TyaBne v. ¥. 1eBdac, Vulg. Jedebos). a descendant of 
Judah, who, with his two brothers and a sister (‘he 
Tselelponite), are said (1 Chron, iv, 3, according to the 
Auth. Vers.) to be “of the father of Etam,” probably 
meaning of the lineage of the founder of that place, or 
perhaps they were themselves its settlers. B.C. cir. 
1612. See JEZREEL 2. 

Id’do, the name of several men in the Old Testa- 
ment, of different forms in the Hebrew. 

1. Iddo’ (172, timely, or born to a festival; Sept. 
700i, Vulg. Addo), a Levite, son of Joah and father of 
Zerah (1 Chron. vi, 21); called more accurately perhaps 
ADATAH in ver. 41. 

2. Yiddo’ (17%, lovely ; Sept. Iaddat, Vulg. Jaddo), 
son of Zechariah, and David’s viceroy of the half tribe 
of Manasseh east (1 Chron. xxvii, 21). B.C. 1014. 

3. Iddo’ (N73, a prolonged form of No.1; Sept. 
*AddW, Vulg. Addo), the father of Ahinadab, which lat- 
ter was Solomon’s purveyor in the district of Mahanaim 
(1 Kings iv, 14). B.C. cir. 995. 

4. Iddo’ (173%, same as first name, 2 Chron. xii, 15; 
xiii, 22; Sept. ’Addé, Vulg. Addo) or Yedo’ (133%, 2 
Chron, ix, 29, margin, but Vedi’, "335, text; both less 
accurate forms for the last name ; Sept. has IwnA, Vulg. 
Addo, A. Vers. “Iddo”), a prophet of Judah, who wrote 
the history of Rehoboam and Abijah; or rather, per- 
haps, who, in conjunction with Seraiah, kept the public 


rolls during their reigns (2 Chron. xii, 15); and who in | 
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boam (2 Chron. ix, 29; although Bertheau, ad loc., and 
Ewald, /s7. Gesch., 3d ed., i, 216, think this a different 
person). B.C. post 953. It seems from 2 Chron, xiii, 22 
that he named his book 77, Midrash, or “ Exposi- 
tion.” Josephus (Ant. viii, 9,1) states that this Iddo 
(‘Iaéwy) was the prophet who was sent to Jeroboam at 
Bethel, and consequently the same that was slain by a 
lion for disobedience to his instructions (1 Kings xiii) ; 
and many commentators have followed this statement.—- 
Kitto. He is also identified with Oded (see Jerome on 
2 Chron. xv, 1). : 

5. Iddo’ (\72, same name as last, Zech. i, 1, else- 
where X4173, id.; but N72, /ddi’, apparently by error, 
in Neh. xii, 16; Sept. Add, but ’Adatage in Neh. xii, 4, 
and ’Adadat in Neh, xii, 16; Vulg. Addo, but Adaja in 
Neh, xii, 16), the father of Barachiah and grandfather 
of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. i, 1,7; comp. Ezra vy, 
1; vi, 14; Neh. xii, 16). He was one of the chief priests 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 
4). B.C, 536. 

6. Iddo’ (S7N, mishap; Sept. omits, Vulg. Eddo), 
chief of the Jews of the Captivity established at Ca- 
siphia, a place of which it is difficult to determine the 
position. It was to him that Ezra sent a requisition 
for Levites and Nethinim, none of whom had yet joined 
his caravan. ‘Thirty-eight Levites and 250 Nethinim 
responded to his call (Ezra viii, 17-20). B.C. 459. It 
would seem from this that Iddo was a chief person of 
the Nethinim, descended from those Gibeonites who 
were charged with the servile labors of the tabernacle 
and Temple. This is $ne of several circumstances which 
indicate that the Jews, in their several colonies under 
the Exile, were still ruled by the heads of their nation, 
and allowed the free exercise of their worship. 

7. See JADAN. 


Idealism (from idea) is a term given to several 
systems of philosophy, and therefore varying in its sig- 
nification according to the meaning which they sever~ 
ally attach to the word ¢dea. Until the 17th century, 
when Descartes came forward with his Discourse on 
Method (1687), it had the signification which Plato gave 
to it, and was understood to refer to the Platonic doc- 
trine of eternal forms (idéav) existing in the divine 
mind, according to which the world and all sensible 
things were framed. “Plato agreed with the rest of 
the ancient philosophers in this—that all things consist 
of matter and form, and that the matter of which all 
things were made existed from eternity without form ; 
but he likewise believed that there are eternal forms of 
all possible things which exist without matter, and to 
those eternal and immaterial forms he gave the name 
of ideas, In the Platonic sense, then, ideas were the 
patterns according to which the deity fashioned the 
phenomenal or ectypal world” (Reid, Intellectual Powers, 
Ess. i, chap. ii). The word was used in this sense not. 
only in philosophy, but also in literature, down to the 
17th century, as in Spenser, Shakspeare, Hooker, and 
Milton. Thus Milton, in his Paradise Lost: 

“God saw his works were good, 
Answering his fair idea.” 

Sir William Hamilton, who informs us that the change 
of signification of idea was first introduced by David Bu- 
chanan in 1636, one year earlier than Descartes, says in 
his Discussions, p.70: “The fortune of this word is cu- 
rious. Employed by Plato to express the real forms of 
the intelligible world, in lofty contrast with the unreal 
images of the sensible, it was lowered by Descartes, who 
extended it to the objects of our consciousness in gen- 
eral. When, after Gassendi, the school of Condillae 
had analyzed our highest faculties into our lowest, the 
idea was still more deeply degraded from its high orig- 
inal. Like a fallen angel, it was relegated from the 
sphere of divine intelligence to the atmosphere of human 
sense, till at last ideologie (more correctly idealogie), a 
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word which could only properly suggest an @ priort 
scheme, deducing our knowledge from the intellect, has 
in France become the name peculiarly distinctive of 
that philosophy of mind which exclusively derives our 
knowledge from the senses.” Instead of employing the 
terms image, species, phantasm, ete., with reference to the 
mental representation of external things, as had pre- 
viously been cone, Descartes adopted the word idea. 
In this use of the word he was followed by other philos- 
ophers, as Leibnitz and Locke, who desired the word to 
stand for “whatever is the object of the understand- 
ing when a man thinks.” Hence the mental impression 
that we ace supposed to have when thinking of the sun, 
without seeing the actual object, is called our idea of 
the sun. The idea is thus in contrast with the sensa- 
tion, or the feeling that we have when the senses are 
engaged directly or immediately upon the thing itself. 
The sensation is the result of the pressure of the object, 
and declares an external reality; the impression per- 
sisting after the thing has gone, and recoverable by 
mental causes without the original, is the idea. Al- 
though the word in this application may be so guarded 
as to lead to no bad consequences, Reid (Jntell. Pow. Ess. 
i, chap. i) most vehemently protested against its use in 
such a sense, holding that it gave countenance to the 
setting up of a new and fictitious element in the opera- 
tions of the mind. But this raises the great ques- 
tion of metaphysics, namely, the exact nature of our 
knowledge of an external world. Bishop Berkeley (q. 
v.), however, must be regarded as the true representa- 
tive of modern idealism. He held that “the qualities 
of supposed objects cannot be perceived distinct from 
the mind that perceives them; and these qualities, it 
will be allowed, are all that we can know of such ob- 
jects. If, therefore, there were external bodies, it is im- 
possible we should ever know it; and if there were not, 
we should have exactly the same reason for believing 
there were as we now have. All, therefore, which really 
exists is spirit, or ‘the thinking principle’— ourselves, our 
fellow-men, and God. What we call ideas are present- 
ed to us by God in a certain order of succession, which 
order of successive presentation is what we mcan by the 
laws of nature.” ‘This mode of speculation of bishop 
Berkeley, which he defended with so much acuteness, 
and which Lewis (/ist. of Phil. ii, 283) now goes forth 
to defend, claiming that the bishop’s critics misunder- 
stood him, he held to be the only possible true view of 
our nature and the government of God. But there is 
no question that, whatever benefits it may have bestow- 
ed upon the bishop and his immediate disciples, it has 
been found, practically, to lead to scepticism. “ By tak- 
ing away the grounds of a belief which is both natural 
and universal, and which cannot, at first, be even doubt- 
ed without a severe exercise of thought, it shook men’s 
faith in all those primary truths which are at once the 
basis of their knowledge and the guides of their con- 
duct. It seemed to throw distrust on the evidence of 
the senses, as it really invalidated the spontaneous con- 
clusions which every man inevitably forms from that 
evidence.” This theory is conclusively proved by the 
conduct of Hume; for, if a main pillar of the edifice 
could so easily be shaken, what was there to hinder 
from throwing down the whole fabric? Beginning 
where Berkeley began, Hume proceeded much farther, 
and left unassailed hardly one article of human faith. 
He denied the reality not only of the object perceived, 
but of the mind perceiving. He reduced all thinking 
existence to a succession of rapidly fleeting ideas, each 
one being known only at the instant of its manifestation 
to consciousness, and then fading away, leaving no surely 
recognisable trace of itself on the memory, and affording 
no ground for an anticipation of the future. We do not 
even know, he maintains, that any one thing depends 
upon another in the relation of an effect to its cause. 
We know no true cause whatever, and our only idea of 
power is a fiction and a blunder. The conclusion of the 
whole matter, according to his philosophy, is, not the 
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ety 


sal distrust of the human faculties, considered as means — 


for the acquisition of truth, They contradict each ovh- 
er, and leave nothing certain except that nothing can_ 
be known. See Hume; Rerp. 
ophers Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, who are often class- 

ed among the idealistic school, used the word idea in 

the Platonic or transcendental sense. Hegel, on the 

other hand, modified the use of the word to such an ex- 

tent that his idealism does not only deserve to be cahed 

absolute-idealism, but much more properly pantheistic, 

no less than the doctrine of the Elcatics anciently, or 

of Spinoza in modern times. It is thus apparent, from 

the looseness of the application of the word idea, and 

the danger of its not conveying a definite signification, 

that we need a general word in the English language 

which may more accurately express the contrast to scn- 

sation or to actuality. But, as no better has yet been 

found, it is difficult to avoid the use of ideality, “being 

what is common to memory and to imagination, and 

expressing the mind as not under the present impression 

of real objects, but as, by its own tenacity and associa- 

ting powers, having those objects to all practical ends be- 

fore its vicw. Thus all our sensations, whether of sight, 

hearing, touch, taste, or smell, and all the feelings that 

we have in the exercise of our moving energies, become 

transformed into ideas when, without the real prescnce 

of the original agency, we can deal with them in the ™ 
way of pursuit or avoidance, or can discriminate and 

compare them, nearly as if in their first condition as 

sensation.” Sir W. Hamilton, in his Lectures on Logic 

(i, 126), has endeavored to avoid employing the word, 

but other writers on mental philosophy have freely 

adopted it in the above acceptation. See Chambers, 

Cyclop. v, 510 sq.; Krauth’s Flcming, Vocab. of Philos. 

p- 222 sq.; Brande and Cox, Dict. of Science, Lit. and 

Art, ii, 189; Morell, L/istory of Philos. p. 55 sq.; Lewis, 

Hist. of Philos. (enlarged €d.), see Index; Farrar, Crit. 

Hist. of Free Thought, p. 422; M‘Cosh, Intuitions of the 

Mind, p. 317 sq.; Morell’s Tennemann, Hist. of Philos. 

see Index; NV. A. Rev. No. xxvi, p. 60 sq.; Jour. Sac. Lit. 

xx, 298 sq. See Ninmism; Reauism. (J. H.W.) 


Ididtze ((Cvérat, private men), a term applied by 
some early writers to laymen in distinction from minis- 
ters (kA7jpor). Chrysostom (Homil. 35) and Theodoret 
(Comm. in 1 Cor.) employ the word in this signification, 
and show that the apostle Paul (1 Cor. xiv, 16) thus 
designates a private person, whether learned or un- 
learned. So also Origen, Conira Cels. vii, p. 334. See 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. i, ch. v,§ 6. See Larry. 


Ididtés (Gr. (dtdryc) is a term sometimes used in 
the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity of the Godhead to 
designate the property (Lat. proprietas) of each divine 
person. This must, however, not be confounded with 
the divine attributes (eternity, omnipresence, omnipo- 
tence, etc.), for they are inherent in the divine essence, 
and are the common possession of all the divine hypos- 
tases, while the idiotes, on the other hand, is a peculiar- 
ity of the hypostasis, and therefore cannot be communi- 
cated or transferred from one to another.—Schaff, Ch. 
Hist. 11,679. See Trrniry. i 

Tdle (72724, sloth/ul, also deceitful ; MD, to be weak, 
in Niph. to be lazy, Exod. v, 8, 17; mids, indolence, 
Pros) Kc n (3 mabpe, remissness, Eccles, ey) nilisie 
DOP, to rest, Ezek. xvi, 49; dpyde, not working, liter- 
ally, Matt. xx, 3,6; 1 Tim. v,13; wnfruiful, 2 Pet. i, 8; 
stupid, Tit. 1,12; morally, Matt. xii, 36; Ajpoc, an “idle 
tale,” Luke xxiv, 11). Of the foregoing instances of 
the use of this word, the only one requiring special con- 
sideration is Matt. xii, 36.“I say unto you, that every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give an ac- 
count thereof in the day of judgment,” where there has 
been considerable difference of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of pia apydr, translated “idle word.” To 


the crdinary explanation, which makes the phrase here * 


The German phiios- — 


Mea eee 


es 


equivalent to path: rad hence wiched language, J.A. H 


- Tittman, in an extended criticism (On the principal 
Causes of Forced Interpret, of the N.T., printed in the 
Amer, Bib, Repos, for 1831, p. 481-484), objects that it 
violates the native meaning of the word, which rather 
denotes an empty, inconsiderate, and hence insincere 
conversation or statement, appealing to the context, 
which is aimed at the hypocrital Pharisees, On the 
other hand, the usual interpretation is supported by 
the actual occurrence of xorvnpdr, wicked, in the parallel 
verse 35, and by the usage of other Greek writers, e. g., 
Symmachus in Ley. xix, 7; for Saap, where Sept. ddurov; 
Xenoph. Mem. i, 2,57; Cicero, de Fat.12. (See Kuindl, ad 
loc.) ‘The term is probably intended to be of wide sig- 
nification, so as to include both these senses, namely, 
levity and calumny, as being both species of untruth and 
heedlessly uttered, yet productive of mischief. 

Idleness, aversion from labor. The idle man is, 
in every view, both foolish and criminal. He lives not 
to God. Idleness was not made for man, nor man for 
idleness, A small measure of reflection might convince 
every one that for some useful purpose he was sent into 
the world. Man is placed at the head of all things here 
below. He is furnished with a great preparation of fac- 
ulties and powers. He is enlightened by reason with 
many important discoveries; even taught by revelation 
to consider himself as ransomed by the death of Christ 
from misery, and intended to rise to a still higher rank 
in the universe of God. In such a situation, thus dis- 
tinguished, thus favored, and assisted by his Creator, 
does he answer the end of his being if he aim at no im- 
provement, if he pursue no useful design, if he live for 
no other purpose than to indulge in sloth, to consume 
the fruits of the earth, and spend his days in a dream 
of vanity? Existence is a sacred trust, and he who 
thus misemploys and squanders it away is treacherous 
to its author. Look around, and you will behold the 
whole universe full of active powers. Action is, so 
to speak, the genius of nature. By motion and exer- 
tion, the system of being is preserved in vigor. By its 
different parts always acting in subordination to each 
other, the perfection of the whole is carried on. The 
heavenly bodies perpetually revolve. Day and night 
incessantly repeat their appointed course. Continual 
operations are performing on the earth and in the wa- 
ters. Nothing stands still, All is alive and stirring 
throughout the universe. In the midst of this ani- 
mated and busy scene, is man alone to remain idle in 
his place? Belongs it to him to be the sole inactive 
and slothful being in the creation, when in so many 
ways he might improve his own nature, might advance 
the glory of the God who made him, and contribute his 
part to the general good? ‘The idle live not to the 
world and their fellow-creatures any more than to God. 
If any man had a title to stand alone, and to be inde- 
pendent of his fellows, he might consider himself as at 
liberty to indulge in solitary ease and sloth, without 
being responsible to others for the manner in which he 
chooses to live. But there is no such person in the 
world. We are connected with each other by various 
relations, which create a chain of mutual dependence 
that reaches from the highest to the lowest station in 
society. Without a perpetual circulation of active du- 
ties and offices, which all are required to perform in their 
turn, the order and happiness of the world could not be 
maintained. Superiors are no more independent of their 
inferiors than these inferiors of them. Each have de- 
mands and claims upon the other; and he who, in any 
situation of life, refuses to act his part, and to contribute 
his share to the general stock of felicity, deserves to be 
proscribed from society as an unworthy member. “If 
any man will not work,” says Paul (2 Thess. iii, 10), 
‘neither shall he eat.” If he will do nothing to ad- 
vance the purposes of society, he has no right to enjoy 
its benefits. | 

The idle man lives not to himself with any more ad- 
vantage than he lives to the world. Though he imag- 
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ines that he leaves to others the drudgery of life, and 
betakes himself to enjoyment and ease, yet he enjoys no 
true pleasure. He shuts the door against improvement 
of every kind, whether of mind, body, or fortune, Sloth 


enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. 


His character falls into contempt. His fortune is con- 


sumed. Disorder, confusion, and embarrassment mark | 


his whole situation. Idleness is the inlet to licentious- 
ness, vice, and immorality, It destroys the principles 
of religion, and opens a door to sin and wickedness. Ey- 
ery man who recollects his conduct must know that his 
hours of idleness always proved the hours most danger- 
ous to virtue. It was then that criminal desires arose, 
guilty passions were suggested, and designs were formed, 
which, in their issue, disquiet and embitter his whole 
life, Habitual idleness, by a silent and secret progress, 
undermines every virtue in the soul. More violent pas- 
sions run their course and terminate. They are like 
rapid torrents, which foam, and swell, and bear down ev- 
erything before them; but, after having overflowed their 
banks, their impetuosity subsides, and they return, by 
degrees, into their natural channel. Sloth resembles 
the slowly-flowing putrid stream, which stagnates in 
the marsh, produces venomous animals and poisonous 
plants, and infects with pestilential vapors the whole 
surrounding country. Having once tainted the soul, 
it leaves no part of it sound, and, at the same time, it 
gives not to conscience those alarms which the erup- 
tions of bolder and fiercer emotions often occasion. 
Nothing is so great an enemy to the lively and spirited 
enjoyment of life as a relaxed and indolent habit of 
mind. He who knows not what it is to labor, knows 
not what it is to enjoy. The happiness of human life 
depends on the regular prosecution of some laudable 
purpose or object, which keeps awake and enlivens all 
our powers. Rest is agreeable, but it is only from pre- 
ceding labors that rest acquires its true relish. When 
the mind is suffered to remain in continued inaction, all 
its powers decay: it soon languishes and sickens; and 
the pleasures which it proposed to obtain from rest ter~ 
minate in tediousness and insipidity. See Blair, Ser- 
mons, Sermon xxxix; Warner, System of Divinity and 
Morality, iii, 151; Logan, Sermons, Sermon iy; Robin- 
son, Theological Dictionary, s. v. 

Idol, properly an outward object adored as divine, or 
as the symbol of deity. See IboLarry. 

I. Clussification of Scriptural terms having physical 
reference to such objects.—As a large number of different 
Hebrew words have been rendered in the A. Y. either 
by idol or image, and that by no means uniformly (be- 
sides one or more in Greek more uniformly translated), 
it will be of some advantage to attempt to discriminate 
between them, and assign, as nearly as the two lan- 
guages will allow, the English equivalents for each. 
See Imace. 

(I.) Abstract terms, which, with a deep moral signifi- 
cance, express the degradation associated with idolatry, 
and stand out as a protest of the language against its 
enormities. 

(i.) General terms of doubtful signification.—1. S9x, 
élil’, is thought by some to have a sense akin to that of 
“pw, she’ker, “falsehood,” with which it stands in par- 
allelism in Job xiii,4, and would therefore much resem- 
ble dven, as applied to an idol. It is generally derived 
from the unused root dbx, to be empty or vain. De- 
litzsch (on Hab. 1i, 18) derives it from the negative par- 
ticle by, al, “die Nichtigen;” but according to Fiirst 
(Handw. s. v.) it is a diminutive of DX, “ god,” the addi- 
tional syllable indicating the greatest contempt. In 
this case the signification above mentioned is a sub- 
sidiary one. The same authority asserts that the word 
denotes a small image of the god, which was consulted 
as an oracle among the Egyptians and Pheenicians (Isa. 
xix, 3; Jer. xiv, 14). It is certainly used of the idols 
of Noph or Memphis (Ezek. xxx, 13). In strong con- 
trast with Jehovah, it appears in Psa. xe, 5; xcvii, 7, the 
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contrast probably being heightened by the resemblance 
between élilim and élohim. A somewhat similar play 
upon words is observable in Hab. ii, 18, p7abs p7> mb X, 
élilim illémim, A.V. “dumb idols.” See Ex, 

2, prdibs, gillulim’, also a term of contempt, of un- 
certain origin (Ezek, xxx, 13), but probably derived 
from D3, to roll, as dung, hence refuse, The Rabbinical 
authorities, referring to such passages as Ezek. iv, 2; 
Zeph. i, 17, have favored the interpretation given in the 
margin of the A.V. to Deut. xxix, 17, “dungy gods” 
(Vulg. “sordes,” “sordes idolorum,” 1 Kings xv, 12). 
Jahn, connecting it with d>a, gdlal, “ to roll,” applies it 
to the stocks of trees of which idols were made, and in 
mockery called gillilim, “ rolling things” (a volvendo, he 
says, though it is difficult to see the point of his remark). 
Gesenius, repudiating the derivation from the Arabic 
jalla, “to be great, illustrious,” gives his preference to 
the rendering “ stones, stone gods,” thus deriving it from 
5b, gal, “a heap of stones ;” and in this he is followed by 
Fiirst, who translates gil/al by the German “ Steinhaufe.” 


The expression is applied, principally in Ezekiel, to false 


gods and their symbols (Deut. xxix, 17; Ezek. viii, 10, 
etc.). It stands side by side with other contemptuous 
terms in Ezek. xvi, 36; xx, 8, as, for example, yr, 
shekets, “filth,” “abomination” (Ezek. viii, 10), and cog- 
nate terms. See Dunc. May not prbabs mean scara- 
bei, the commonest of Egyptian idols? The sense of 
dung is appropriate to the dung-beetle; that of rolling 
is doubtful, for, if the meaning of the verb be retained, 
we should, in this form, rather expect a passive sense, 
“a thing rolled;” but it may be observed that these 
grammatical rules of the sense of derivatives are not al- 
ways to be strictly insisted on, for Sidon, sy, though 
held to signify “the place of fishing,” is, in the list of 


the Noachians, the name of a man, “the fisherman,” | 


*Adtsve, of Philo of Byblus. That a specially-applicable 
word is used may perhaps be conjectured from the oc- 
currence of 0°5">x, which, if meaning little gods, would 
aptly describe the pigmy PTEH-SEKER-HESAR, Ptah- 
Sokari- Osiris, of Memphis. Ezekiel uses the term 
175453 of the idols of Egypt which the Israelites were 
commanded to put away at or about the time of the 
Exodus, but did not, and seem to haye carried into the 
Desert, for the same word is used, unqualified by the 
mention of any country, of those worshipped by them 
in the Desert (xx, 7, 8, 16, 18, 24); it is, however, appa- 
rently employed also for all the idols worshipped in 
Canaan by the Israelites (ver. 31; xxiii, 37). Scarabsi 
were so abundant among the Leyptians and Pheenicians 
that there is no reason why they may not have been 
employed also in the worship of the Canaanitish false 
gods; but it cannot be safely supposed, without further 
evidence, that the idols of Canaan were virtually termed 
searabeei. See BEETLE, 

(ii.) General terms of known signification.—3. 7X, 
a'ven, rendered elsewhere “nought,” “vanity,” “ iniqui- 
ty,” “wickedness,” “sorrow,” ete., and only once “ idol” 
(Isa. Ixvi, 3). The primary idea of the root seems to 
be emptiness, nothingness, as of breath or vapor; and, 
by a natural transition, in a moral sense, wickedness in 
its active form of mischief; and then, as the result, sor- 
row and trouble. Hence dven denotes a vain, false, 
wicked thing, and expresses at once the essential nature 
of idols, and the consequences of their worship. The 
character of the word may be learnt from its associates, 
It stands in parallelism with DBR, e’phes (Isa. xli, 29), 
which, after undergoing various modifications, comes at 
length to signify “nothing ;” with An, he’bel, “breath” 
or * vapor,” itself applied as a term of contempt to the 
objects of idolatrous reverence (Deut. xxxii, 21; 1 Kings 
xvi, 13; Psa, xxxi, 6; Jer. viii, 19; x, 8); with Nv), 

Soy. 6 * : eS ° rar 
ning an with 

4ech, X, 2): all indicating the utter worth- 
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' lessness of the idols to whom homage was paid, and the ~ 


eral, in 1 Sam. xy, 23. 
the change of name from Bethel to Beth-aven, the great 


AVEN. 

4, PAP, shikkdts’, “filth,” “impurity,” especially ap- 
plied, like the cognate yRe, she’kets, to that which 
produced ceremonial uncleanness (Ezek. xxxvii, 23; 
Nah, iii, 6), such as food offered in sacrifice to idols 
(Zech. ix, 7; comp. Acts xy, 20,29). As referring to 
the idols themselves, it primarily denotes the obscene 
rites with which their worship was associated, and 
hence, by metonymy, is applied both to the objects of 
worship and also to their worshippers, who partook of 
the impurity, and thus “became loathsome like their 
love,” the foul Baal-Peor (Hos. ix, 10), See ABOMINA- 
TION. 

5, In the same connection must be noticed, though 
not actually rendered “image” or “ idol,” nwa, bd’ sheth, 
“shame,” or “shameful thing” (A.V. Jer. xi, 13; Hos, 
ix, 10), applied to Baal or Baal-Peor, as characterizing 
the obscenity of his worship. See BAaL-PEor, 

6. MN, eymdah’, “horror” or “terror,” and hence an 
object of horror or terror (J er. 1, 38), in reference either 
to the hideousness of the idols or to the gross character 
of their worship. In this respect it is closely connected 
with— 

fie rxbp7n, miphle'tseth, a “ fright,” “horror,” applied 
to the idol of Maachah, probably of wood, which Asa cut 
down and burned (1 Kings xy, 13, 2 Chron. xvx 16), and 
«which was unquestionably the Phallus, the symbol of 
the productive power of nature (Moyers, Phén. i, 571; 
| Selden, de Dis Syr. ii, 5), and the nature-goddess Ashe- 
ra. Allusion is supposed to be made to this in Jer. x, 
5, and Epist. of Jer. 70. In 2 Chron. xy, 16 the Vulg. 
render “simulacrum Priapi” (comp. Horace, “ farum avi- 
umque maxima jormido”), The Sept. had a different 
reading, which it is not easy to determine. They trans- 
late, in 1 Kings xv, 15, the same word both by ovvodo¢ 
(with which corresponds the Syriac ’idé, “a festival,” 
reading, perhaps, M7S3, ’disereth, as in 2 Kings x, 20; 
Jer. ix, 2) and «aradvcetc, while in Chronicles it is 
eldwdov. Possibly in 1 Kings xy, 13 ‘they may have 
read mnbx72, metsullathah, for AMSEE, miphlatstah, 
as the Vulg. specum, of which “simulacrum turpissi- 
mum” is a correction. See Grove. 

(II.) We now come to the consideration of those 
words which more directly apply to the images or idols 
as the outward symbols of the deity who was worship- 
ped through them, : 

(i.) Terms indicating the form of idols —8. >%D or 
5°90, s¢’mel, with which Gesenius compares as cognate 
Suir. mdshdl, and Dey, tselem; the Lat. similis and Gr. 
OpaXde, signifies a “likeness,” “semblance.” The Tar- 
| gum in Deut. iv, 16 gives N75, tstird, “figure,” as the 
equivalent, while in Ezek. viii, 3, 5 it is rendered by 
pos, tselam, “image.” In the latter passages the Syr- 
iac has koimté, “a statue” (the orn of the Septuagint), 
which more properly corresponds to matstsébah (see No, 
13, below); and in Deut. genés, “kind” (=yévoc). The 
passage in 2 Chron, xxxiii, 7 is rendered “ images of 
four faces,” the latter words representing the one under 
consideration, In 2 Chron, xxxiii, 15 it appears as 
“carved images,” following the Sept. 7d yAurrév. On 
the whole, the Gr. e/cay of Deut. iv, 16; 2 Chron. XXXili, 
a, and the “simulacrum” of the Vulg. (2 Chron. xxxiii, 
15) most nearly resemble the Heb. semel. See CARVED. 

9. bes, tse’lem (Chala. id. and rb, tselam’), is by all 
lexicographers, ancient and modern, connected with Lh 
tsél, “a shadow.” Tt is the “ image” of God in which 
man was created (Gen. i, 27; comp, Wisd. ii, 23), distin- 


false and delusive nature of their worship. Tt is em- — 
ployed in an abstract sense, to denote idolatry in gen- 
There is much significance in- 


centre of idolatry in Israel (Hos. iv, 15). See Beru- 


2 


ished from my, demiith, or “likeness,” as the “im- 
age” from the “idea” which it represents (Schmidt, De 


Imag. Dei in Hom. p. 84), though it would be rash to 


insist upon this distinction. In the N. T. efor ap- 
to represent the latter (Col. iii, 10; compare the 
Sept. at Gen. v, 1), as Ouoiwua the former of the two 
words (Rom. i, 23; viii, 29; Phil. ii, 7), but in Heb. x, 
1, elkwy is opposed to veia as the substance to the un- 
substantial form, of which it is the perfect representa- 
tive. The Sept. render demuih by dpoiworc, dmoiwpa, 
sixwy, buotog, and tselem most frequently by eikwy, 
though dpoiwpa, eidwroy, and rézog also occur. But, 
whatever abstract term may best define the meaning of 
tselem, it is unquestionably used to denote the visible 
forms of external objects, and is applied to figures of 
gold and silver (1 Sam. vi, 5; Numb. xxxiii,.52; Dan. 
iii, 1), such as the golden image of Nebuchadnezzar, as 
well as to those painted upon walls (Ezek. xxxiii, 14). 
“Image” perhaps most nearly represents it in all pas- 
sages. Applied to the human countenance (Dan. iii, 
19), it signifies the “expression,” and corresponds to the 
idéa of Matt. xxviii, 3, though demuth agrees rather with 
the Platonic usage of the latter word. See GRAVEN. 

10, 252M, temiindh’, rendered “image” in Job iv, 
16; elsewhere “similitude” (Deut. iv, 12), “likeness” 
(Deut, v, 8): “form,” or “shape” would be better. In 
Deut. iv, 16 it is in parallelism with M7220, tabnith’, 
literally “build;” hence “plan” or “ model” (2 Kings 
xvi, 10; compare Exod. xx, 4; Numb. xii, 8). 

11, A¥3, atsab’, AS2, e'tseb (Jer. xxii, 28), or 333, 
6’tseb (Isa. xlviii, 5), “a figure,” all derived from a root 
AS, atsab, “to work” or “fashion” (akin to AE, cha- 
tsab, and’the like), are terms applied to idols as express- 
ing that their origin was due to the labor of man. The 
verb in its derived senses indicates the sorrow and 
trouble consequent upon severe labor, but the latter 
seems to be the radical idea. If the notion of sorrow 
were most prominent, the words as applied to idols 
might be compared with dven above. Isa. viii, 3 is 
rendered in the Peshito Syriac “idols” (A. V. “ labors”), 
but the reading was evidently different. In Psa. CXXXIX, 
24, 3X3 777 is “idolatry.” 

12. “7%, tsir, once only applied to an idol (Isa. xlv, 
16; Sept. vijoor, as if O78, iyim). The word usually 
denotes “a pang,” but in this instance is probably con- 
nected with the roots “4%, sur, and 73°, yatsar, and 
signifies “a shape” or “mould,” and hence an “idol.” 

13, 72373, matstsébah’, anything set up, a “statue” 
(=2783, netsib, Jer. xliii, 13), applied to a memorial 
stone like those erected by Jacob on four several occa- 
sions (Gen. xxviii, 18; xxxi, 45; xxxv, 14, 20) to com- 
memorate a crisis in his life, or to mark the grave of 
Rachel. Such were the stones set up by Joshua (Josh. 
iv, 9) after the passage of the Jordan, and at Shechem 
(xxiv, 26), and by Samuel when victorious over the Phi- 
listines (1 Sam. vii, 12). When solemnly dedicated they 
were anointed with oil, and libations were poured upon 
them, The word is applied to denote the obelisks which 
stood at the entrance to the temple of the sun at Heli- 
opolis (Jer. xliii, 13), two of which were a hundred cu- 
bits high and eight broad, each of a single stone (Herod. 
ii, 111). It is also used of the statues of Baal (2 Kings 
iii, 2), whether of stone (2 Kings x, 27) or wood (id. 26), 
which stood in the innermost recess of the temple at 
Samaria. Movers (Phén. i, 674) conjectures that the 
latter were statues or columns distinct from that of 
Baal, which was of stone and conical (p. 673), like the 
“meta” of Paphos (Tacit. H. ii, 3), and probably, there- 
fore, belonging to other deities, who were his TANsO0OL 
or obBwpor. The Pheenicians consecrated and anoint- 
ed stones like that at Bethel, which were called, as some 
think, from this circumstance, Betylia. Many such 
are said to have been seen on Mt. Lebanon, near Heli- 


opolis, dedicated to various gods, and many prodigies ; 


are related of them (Damascius in Photius, quoted by 


Bochart, Canaan, ii, 2). The same authority describes 


them as aérolites, of a whitish and sometimes purple 
color, spherical in shape, and about a span in diameter. 
The Palladium of 'Troy, the black stone in the Kaaba 
at Mecca, said to have been brought from heaven by 
the angel Gabriel, and the stone at Ephesus “which 
fell down from Jupiter” (Acts xix, 35), arc examples of 
the belief, anciently so common, that the gods sent down 
their images upon earth. In the older worship of 
Greece, stones, according to Pausanias (vii, 22, § 4), oc- 
cupied the place of images. Those at Phare, about 
thirty in number, and quadrangular in shape, near the 
statue of Hermes, received divine honors from the Pha- 
rians, and each had the name of some god conferred 
upon it. The stone in the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
(“umbilico maxime similis”), enriched with emeralds 
and gems (Curtius, iv, 7, § 31); that at Delphi, which 
Saturn was said to have swallowed (Pausan. Phoe, 24, § 
6); the black stone of pyramidal shape in the temple’ 
of Juggernaut, and the holy stone at Pessinus, in Gala- 
tia, sacred to Cybele, show how widely spread and al- 
most universal were these ancient objects of worship. 
See PILLAR. 

Closely connected with these “statues” of Baal, wheth- 
er in the form of obelisks or otherwise, were 

14. 52°27, chammanim’, rendered in the margin of 
most passages “ sun-images.’ The word has given rise 
to much discussion. In the Vulg. it is translated thrice 
simulacra, thrice delubra, and once fana. The Sept. 
gives repévn twice, eldwra twice, EiAwa Yeworoinra, 
Béedbypara, and r& ina. With one exception (2 
Chron. xxxiv, 4, which is evidently corrupt), the Syriac 
has vaguely either “fears,” i. e. objects of fear, or 
“idols.” The Targum in all passages translates it by 
RPDI072N, chanisnesaya’, “ houses for star-worship” 
(Fiirst. compares the Arab. Chunnas, the planet Mercury 
or Venus), a rendering which Rosenmiiller supports. 
Gesenius preferred to consider these chanisnesaya as 
« veils” or “shrines surrounded or shrouded with hang- 
ings” (Ezek. xvi, 16; Targ. on Isa. iii, 19), and scouted 
the interpretation of Buxtorf—“statux solares”—as a 
mere guess, though he somewhat paradoxically assent- 
ed to Rosenmiiller’s opinion that they were “shrines 
dedicated to the worship of the stars.” Kimchi, under 
the root 72M, mentions a conjecture that they were 
trees like the Asherim, but (s. v. B72M) elsewhere ex- 
presses his own belief that the Nun is epenthetic, and 
that they were so called “because the sun-worshippers 
made them.” Aben-Ezra (on Lev. xxvi, 30) says they 
were “houses made for worshipping the sun,” which 
Bochart approves (Canaan, ii, 17), and Jarchi that they 
were a kind of idol placed on the roofs of houses. Vos- 
sius (De Idol. ii, 353), as Scaliger before him, connects 
the word with Amanus or Omanus, the sacred fire, the 
symbol of the Persian sun-god, and renders it pyrea 
(comp. Selden, ii, 8). Adelung (Mithrid. i, 159, quoted 
by Gesenius on Isa. xvii, 8) suggested the same, and 
compared it with the Sanserit homa. But to such in- 
terpretations the passage in 2 Chron. xxxiv, 4 is inim- 
ical (Vitringa on Isa. xvii, 8). Gesenius’s own opinion 
appears to have fluctuated considerably. In his notes 
on Isaiah (l. c.) he prefers the general rendering “col- 
umns” to the more definite one of “sun-columns,” and 
is inclined to look to a Persian origin for the derivation 
of the word. But in his Thesaurus he mentions the 
occurrence of Chamman as a synonym of Baal in the 
Pheenician and Palmyrene inscriptions in the sense of 
« Dominus Solaris,” and its after application to the stat- 
ues or columns erected for his worship. Spencer (De 
Legg. Hebr. ii, 25), and after him Michaelis (Suppl. ad 
Ler. Hebr. s.v.), maintained that it signified statues or 
lofty columns, like the pyramids or obelisks of Egypt. 
Movers (Phan. i, 441) concludes with good reason that 
the sun-god Baal and the idol “ Chamman” are not es- 
sentielly different. In his discussion of Chammanim he 
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says, “These images of the fire-god were placed on for- 


eign or non-Israelitish altars, in conjunction with the 
symbéls of the nature-goddess Asherah, or oopwpor 
(2 Chron. xiv, 3, 5; xxxiv, 4,7; Isa. xvii, 9; xxvul, 9), 
as was otherwise usual with Baal and Asherab.” They 
are mentioned with the Asherim, and the latter are 
coupled with the statues of Baal (1 Kings xiv, 23; 2 
Kings xxiii, 14). The chammanim and statues are used 
promiscuously (compare 2 Kings xxiii, 14, and 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 4; 2 Chron. xiv, 3 and 5), but are never spoken 
of together. Such are the steps by which he arrives at 
his conclusion. He is supported by the Palmyrene in- 
scription at Oxford, alluded to above, which has been 
thus rendered: “This column (&2M, Chammdnd), and 
this altar, the sons of Malchu, etc., have erected and 
dedicated to the sun.” The Veneto-Greek Version 
leaves the word untranslated in the strange form aka- 
Bavrec. From the expressions in Ezek. vi, 4, 6, and 
Ley. xxvi, 30, it may be inferred that these columns, 
which perhaps represented a rising flame of fire and 
stood upon the altar of Baal (2 Chron. xxxiv, 4), were 
of wood or stone. See ASHERAH, 

15. m"Diw72, maskith’, occurs in Ley. xxyi, 1; Numb. 
xxiii, 52; Ezek. viii, 12: “device,” most nearly suits all 
passages (compare Psa, Lxxiii, 7; Prov. xviii, 11; xxv, 
11). This word has been the fruitful cause of as much 
dispute as the preceding. The general opinion appears 
to be that jax signities a stone with figures graven 
upon it. Ben-Zeb explains it as “a stone with figures 
or hieroglyphics carved upon it,” and so Michaelis; and 
it is maintained by Movers (Phdn. i, 105) that the be- 
tya, or columns with painted figures, the “lapides effi- 
giati” of Minucius Felix (ec, 3), are these “stones of de- 
vice,” and that the characters engraven on them are 
the teoa orovxeia, or characters sacred to the several 
deities. The invention of these characters, which is 
ascribed to Taaut, he conjectures originated with the 
Seres. Gesenius explains it as a stone with the image 
of an idol, Baal or Astarte, and refers to his Mon. Phan. 
p- 21-24, for others of a similar character. Rashi (on 
Ley. xxi, 1) derives it from the root 72W, to cover, 
‘because they cover the floor with a pavement of 
stones.” The Targum and Syriac, Ley. xxvi, 1, give 
“stone of devotion,” and the former, in Numb. xxxiii, 
52, has “house of their devotion” where the Syriac only 
renders “their objects of devotion.” For the former the 
Sept. has A(90¢ oxozrdc, and for the latter rae oxomiac 
airoy, connecting the word with the root ms. “to 
look,” a circumstance which has induced Saalschiitz 
(Mos. Recht, p. 382-885) to conjecture that eben maskith 
was originally a smooth elevated stone employed for 
the purpose of obtaining from it a freer prospect, and 
of offering prayer in prostration upon it to the deities 
of heaven. Hence, generally, he concludes it signifies 
a stone of prayer or devotion, and the “chambers of 
imagery” of Ezek. viii, 7 are “chambers of devotion.” 
The renderings of the last mentioned passage in the 
Sept. and ‘Targum are curious as pointing to a various 
reading, naw, or, more probably, 4 Dw. See 
IMAGERY. AM inh 


16. DADAM, terdphim’. See Terarnim. 


(ii.) The terms which follow have regard to the ma- 
terial and workmanship of the idol rather than to its 
character as an object of worship. 


Mis op, pe’sel, usually translated in the Authorized 
Version “graven or carved image.” In two passages it 
is ambiguously rendered “quarries” (Judg. iii, 19, 26), 
after the Targum, but there seems to be no reason for 
departing from the ordinary signification, In the ma- 
jority of instances the Sept. has ykurréy, once yAbppa. 
The verb is employed to denote the finishing which the 
stone received at the hands of the masons after it had 
been rough-hewn from the quarries (Exod. XXxiv, 4; 
1 Kings v, 32). It is probably a later usage which has 
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applied pes: to a figure cast in metal, as in Isa. x1, 19; 
xliy, 10. (More probably still, pesel denotes by anticipa- 
tion the moltcn image in a later stage, after it had been 
trimmed into shape by the caster.) These “ sculptured” 
images were apparently of wood, iron, or stone, covered 
with gold or silver (Deut. vii, 25; Isa. xxx, 22; Hab. ii, 
19), the more costly being of solid metal (Isa. xl, 19). 
They could be burned (Deut. vii, 5; Isa. xlv, 20; 2 
Chron, xxxiv, 4), or cut down (Deut. xii, 3) and pound- 
ed (2 Chron. xxxiy, 7), or broken in pieces (Isa, xxi, 9). 
In making them, the skill of the wise iron-smith (Deut. 
xxvii, 15; Isa. xl, 20) or carpenter, and of the gold- 
smith, was employed (Judg. xvii, 3, 4; Isa, xli, 7), the 
former supplying the rough mass of iron beaten into 
shape on his anvil (Isa. xliy, 12), while the latter over- 
laid it with plates of gold and silver, probably from 
Tarshish (J«r. x, 9), and decorated it with silver chains. 
The image thus formed received the further adornment 
of embroidered robes (Ezek. xvi, 18), to which possibly 
allusion may be made in Isa. iii, 19. Brass and clay 
were among the materials employed for the same pur- 
pose (Dan. ii, 33; v, 23). (Images of glazed pottery 
have been found in Egypt [ Wilkinson, Ane. Kg. iii, 90; 
comp. Wisd. xv, 8].) A description of the three great 
images of Babylon on the top of the temple of Belus 
will be found in Diod. Sic. ii, 9 (compare Layard, Nin. ii, 
433). The several stages of the process by which the 
metal or wood became the “ graven tmage” are so viv- 
idly described in Isa. xliv, 10-20, that it is only neces- 
sary to refer to that passage, and we are at once intro- 
duced to the mysteries of idol manufacture, which, as at 
Ephesus, “brought no small gain unto the craftsmen.” 
See SHRINE. 

18. [D2 or FOr, ne’sek, and MID, massekah’, are 
evidently synonymous (Isa. xli, 29; xlviii,5; Jer. x, 14) 
in later Hebrew, and denote a “molten” image. Mas- 
sekah is frequently used in distinction from pesel or pe- 
silim (Deut, xxvii, 15; Judg. xvii, 3, ete.). The golden 
calf which Aaron made was fashioned with “the grav~ 
er” (OM, cheret), but it is not quite clear for what pur- 
pose the graver was used (Exod. xxxii, 4). The cheret 
(comp. Yaparrw) appears to haye been a sharp-pointed 
instrument, used like the stylus for a writing implement 
(Isa. viii, 1), Whether then Aaron, by the help of the 
cheret, gave to the molten mass the shape of a calf, or 
whether he made use of the graver for the purpose of 
carving hieroglyphics upon it, has been thought doubt- 
ful. The Syr. has tupsd (rézroc), “the mould,” for ehe- 
ret. But the expression "4, vay-yatsar, decides that 
it was by the cheret, in whatever manner employed, 
that the shape of a calf was given to the metal. See 
Mouren. 

ii.) In the New Test. the Greek of idol is cidwXov, 
which exactly corresponds with it. In one passage 
cikwy is the “image” or head of the emperor on the 
coinage (Matt. xxii, 20). See also ALISGEMA. 

Il. Actual Forms of Idols.—Among the earliest ob- 
jects of worship, regarded as symbols of deity, were the 
meteoric stones which the ancients believed to haye 
been the images of the gods sent down from heaven: 
See Diana. From these they transferred their regard 
to rough unhewn blocks, to stone columns or pillars of 
wood, in which the divinity worshipped was supposed 
to dwell, and which were consecrated, like the sacred 
stone at Delphi, by being anointed with oil, and crowned 
with wool on solemn days (Pausan. Phoc. 24, §6). Ta- 
vernier (quoted by Rosenmiiller, A/t. and N. Morgenland, 
i, § 89) mentions a black stone in the pagoda of Benares 
which was daily anointed with perfumed oil, and such 
are the “Lingams” in daily use in the Siva worship of 
India (compare Arnobius, i, 30 ; Min. Felix, ¢.3). Such 
customs are remarkable illustrations of the solemn con= 
secration by Jacob of the stone at Bethel, as showing 
the -religious reverence with which these memorials 
were regarded, Not only were single stones thus hon- 
ored, but heaps of stone were, in later times at least, 
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dem in acervum Mercurii”), and to these each passing 
~ traveller contributed his offering (Creuzer, Symb, i, 24). 


poet 


ae : ; 
lered as sacred to Hermes (Homer, Od. xvi, 471; 
comp. the Vulg. at Prov. xxvi, 8, “ Sicut qui mittit lapi- 


‘The heap of stones which Laban erected to commemo- 
rate the solemn compact between himself and Jacob, 
and on which he invoked the gods of his fathers, is an 
instance of the intermediate stage in which such heaps 
were associated with religious observances before they 
became objects of worship. Jacob, for his part, dedi- 
cated a single stone as his memorial, and called Jehovah 
to witness, thus holding himself aloof from the rites em- 
ployed by Laban, which may haye partaken of his an- 
cestral idolatry. See JEGAR-SANHADUTHA, 

Of the forms assumed by the idolatrous images we 
have not many traces in the Bible. Dagon, the fish-god 
of the Philistines, was a human figure terminating in a 
fish [see DAGon]; and that the Syrian deities were 
represented in later times in a symbolical human shape 
we know for certainty. See also Nisrocu. The He- 
brews imitated their neighbors in this respect as in oth- 
ers (Isa. xliv, 18; Wisd. xiii, 13), and from various allu- 
sions we may infer that idols in human forms were not 
uncommon among them, though they were more an- 
ciently symbolized by animals (Wisd. xiii, 14), as by the 
calves of Aaron and Jeroboam, and the brazen serpent 
which was afterwards applied to idolatrous uses (2 Kings 
xviii, 4; Rom. i, 23). When the image came from the 
hands of the maker it was decorated richly with silver 
and gold, and sometimes crowned (Epist. Jer. 9), clad in 
robes of blue and purple (Jer. x, 9), like the draped im- 
ages of Pallas and Hera (Miiller, Wand. d. Arch. d. Kunst, 
§ 69), and fastened in the niche appropriated to it by 
means of chains and nails (Wisd. xiii, 15), in order that 
the influence of the deity which it represented might be 
secured to the spot. So the Ephesians, when besieged 
by Croesus, connected the wall of their city by means of 
arope to the temple of Aphrodite, with a view to in- 
suring the aid of the goddess (Herod. i, 26); and for a 
similar object the Tyrians chained the stone image of 
Apollo to the altar of Hercules (Curt. iv, 3,§ 15). Some 
images were painted red (Wisd. xiii, 14), like those of 
Dionysus and the Bacchantes, of Hermes, and the god 
Pan (Pausan. ii, 2, § 5; Miller, Hand. d. Arch. d. Kunst, 
§ 69). This color was formerly considered sacred. Pliny 
relates, on the authority of Verrius, that it was custom- 
ary on festival days to color with red-lead the face of 
the image of Jupiter, and the bodies of those who cele- 
brated a triumph (xxxiii, 36). The figures of Priapus, 
the god of gardens, were decorated in the same manner 
(ruber custos,” Tibull. i, 1,18). Among the objects of 
worship enumerated by Arnobius (i, 39) are bones of el- 
ephants, pictures, and garlands suspended on trees, the 
“rami coronati” of Apuleius (de Mag. c. 56). 

When the process of adorning the image was com- 


"pleted, it was placed in a temple or shrine appointed for 


it (otkia, Epist. Jer. 12,19; ota, Wisd. xiii, 155 eidw- 
Netov, 1 Cor. viii, 10; see Stanley’s note on the latter 
passage). In Wisd. xiii, 15, oienpa is thought to be 


used contemptuously, as in Tibull. i, 10, 19, 20, “Cum | 


paupere cultu Stabat in eriyua ligneus ede deus” 
(Fritsche and Grimm, /andb.), but the passage quoted 
is by no means a good illustration. From these temples 
the idols were sometimes carried in procession (Epist. 
Jer. 4, 26) on festival days. Their priests were main- 
tained from the idol treasury, and feasted upon the 
meats which were appointed for the idols’ use (Bel and 
the Dragon, 3, 13). These sacrificial feasts formed an 
important part of the idolatrous ritual, and were a great 


stumbling-block to the early Christian converts. They | 


were to the heathen, as Prof. Stanley has well observed, 
what the observance of circumcision and the Mosaic 
ritual were to the Jewish converts, and it was for this 
reason that Paul especially directed his attention to the 
subject, and laid down the rules of conduct contained in 
his first letter to the Cormthiaus (viii-x). See IpoL- 
ATRY, 
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IDOLATRY 

Idolatry is divine honor paid to any created object. 
It is thus a wider term than image-worship (q.v.). For 
many old monographs on the various forms of ancient 
idolatry, see Volbeding, /ndea Programmatum, p. 108 sq. 
See Gonos, FALsr; BEAsT-worsHire. 

We find the idea of idolatry expressed in the O. T. by 
AID (a lie, Psa. xv, 5; Amos ii, 4), or RVD (nullity), 
and still oftener by nazin (abomination). In after 


worship). ‘Thus we see that it had no name indicative 
of its nature, for the Biblical expressions are more a 
monotheistic qualification of divine worship than a def- 
inition of it; the last Hebrew expression, however, 
shows idolatry as not being of Jewish origin. The 
word e(dwAo\arosia in the N.T, is entirely due to the 
Septuagint, which, wherever any of the heathen deities 
are mentioned, even though designated in the sacred 
text only as mnS7>N (nothings), translates by cidwAor, 
an idol ; a practice generally followed by later versioris, 
A special sort of idolatry, namely, the actual adoration 
of images (/dololatria) thus gave name to the whole 
species (1 Cor. x, 14; Gal. v, 20; 1 Pet. iv, 3). Subse- 
quently the more comprehensive word e(doAarpeia (édol- 
atria, instead of idololatria) was adopted, which included 
the adoration and worship of other visible symbols of the 
deity (eido¢) besides those due to the statuary art.— 
Herzog. 

I. Origin of Idolatry.—In the primeval period man 
| appears to have had not alone a revelation, but also an 
implanted natural law. Adam and some of his descend- 
ants, as late as the time of the Flood, certainly lived 
under a revealed system, now usually spoken of as the 
patriarchal dispensation, and Paul tells us that the na- 
tions were under a natural law (Rom. ii, 14,15), “Man 
in his natural state must always have had a knowledge 
of God sufficient for the condition in which he had been 
placed. Although God ‘in times past suffered all na- 
tions [or, rather, ‘all the Gentiles,” wavra ra &vn]| to 
walk in their own ways, nevertheless he left not him- 
self without witness, in that he did good, and gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, tilling our hearts 
with food and gladness’ (Acts xiv, 17). ‘For the inyis- 
ible things of him, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, [even] his eternal power and godhead’ (Rom. i, 
20). But the people of whom we are speaking ‘ changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to: birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things,’ ‘and worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for- 
ever’ (Rom. i, 21-25). Thus arose that strange super- 
stition which is known by the term /efishism [or low 
nature-worship |, consisting in the worship of animals, 
trees, rivers, hills, and stones” (Poole, Genesis of the 
Earth and of Man, 2d ed. p.160, 161). Paul speaks of 
those who invented this idolatry as therefore forsaken 
of God and suffered to sink into the deepest moral cor- 
ruption (Rom. i, 28). It is remarkable that among 
highly-civilized nations the converse obtains; moral 
corruption being very frequently the cause of the aban- 
doning of true religion for infidelity. — Kitto, That 
theory of human progress which supposes man to have 
gradually worked his way up from barbaric ignorance 
of God to a so-called natural religion is contradicted by 
the facts of Biblical history. 

Nothing is distinctly stated in the Bible as to any 
antediluvian idolatry. It iz, however, a reasonable sup- 
position that in the general corruption before the Flood 
idolatry was practised. There is no undoubted trace of 
heathen divinities in the names of the antediluvians; 
but there are dim indications of ancestral worship in 
the postdiluvian worship of some of the antediluvian 
patriarchs. Tt has been supposed that the ser or SUT- 
exu of the Egyptian Pantheon is the Hebrew Seth. 
The Cainite Enoch was possibly commemorated as An- 
| naeuc or Nannacus at Iconium, though, this name heing 


times the Jews designated it as N39 MID (foreign 
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identified with Enoch, the reference may be to Enoch 
of the line of Seth. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
worship of these antediluvians originated before the 
Flood, for it is unlikely that it would have been insti- 
tuted after it. Some Jewish writers, grounding their 
theory on a forced interpretation of Gen. iv, 26, assign 
to Enos, the son of Seth, the unenviable notoriety of 
having been the first to pay divine honors to the host 
of heaven, and to lead others into the like error (Mai- 
mon. De /dol. i, 1). R. Solomon Jarchi, on the other 
hand, while admitting the same verse to contain the 
first account of the origin of idolatry, understands it as 
implying the deification of men and plants. Arabic 
tradition, according to Sir W. Jones, connects the people 
of Yemen with the same apostasy. ‘The third in de- 
scent from Joktan, and therefore a contemporary of Na- 
hor, took the surname of Abdu Shams, or “servant of 
the sun,” whom he and his family worshipped, while 
other tribes honored the planets and fixed stars (Hales, 
Chronol. ii, 59, 4to ed.). Nimrod, again, to whom is as- 
cribed the introduction of Zabianism, was after his death 
transferred to the constellation Orion, and on the slen- 
der foundation of the expression “ Ur of the Chaldees” 
(Gen, xi, 31) is built the fabulous history of Abraham 
and Nimrod, narrated in the legends of the Jews and 
Mussulmans (Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, 1,23; Weil, ibl. 
Leg. p. 47-74; Hyde, Rel. Pers. c. 2). 

Il. Classification of Idolatry.—All unmixed systems 
of idolatry may be classified under the following heads; 
all mixed systems may be resolved into two or more of 
them. We give in this connection general illustrations 
of these species of false worship as evinced by the na- 
tions associated with the Jewish people, reserving for 
the next head a more complete survey of the idolatrous 
systems of the most important of these nations sepa- 
rately. 

1, Low nature-worship, or fetishism, the worship of 
animals, trees, rivers, hills, and stones. The fetishism 
of the negroes is thought to admit of a belief in a su- 
preme intelligence : if this be true, such a belief is either 
a relic of a higher religion, or else is derived from the 
Muslim tribes of Africa. Fetishism is closely connected 
with magic, and the Nigritian priests are universally 
magicians. 

Beast-worship was exemplified in the calves of Jero- 
boam and the dark hints which seem to point to the 
goat of Mendes. There is no actual proof that the Is- 
raelites ever joined in the service of Dagon, the fish-god 
of the Philistines, though Ahaziah sent stealthily to 
Baalzebub, the fly-god of Ekron (2 Kingsi). Some have 
explained the allusion in Zeph. i, 9 as referring to a prac- 
tice connected with the worship of Dagon; comp. 1 Sam. 
v, 5. The Syrians are stated hy Xenophon (Anabd. i, 
4, § 9) to have paid divine honors to fish, In later 
times the brazen serpent became the object of idolatrous 
homage (2 Kings xviii, 4). But whether the latter was 
regarded with superstitious reverence as a memorial of. 
their early history, or whether incense was offered to it 
as a symbol of some power of nature, cannot now be ex- 
actly determined. The threatening in Ley. xxvi, 30, 
“T will put your carcasses upon the carcasses of your 
idols,” may fairly be considered as directed against the 
tendency to regard animals, as in Egypt, as the sym- 
bols of deity. Tradition says that Nergal, the god of 
the men of Cuth, the idol of fire according to Leusden 
(Phil. Hebr, Miat. diss. 43), was worshipped under the 
form of a cock; Ashima as a he-goat, the emblem of 
generative power; Nibhaz as a dog; Adrammelech as a 
mule or peacock; and Anammelech as a horse or pheas- 
ant. 

The singular reverence with which trees have in all 
ages been honored is not without example in the histo- 
ry of the Hebrews. The terebinth at Mamre, beneath 
which Abraham built an altar (Gen. xii, 7; xiii, 18), 
and the memorial grove planted by him at Beersheba 
(Gen. xxi, 33), were intimately connected with patri- 
archal worship though in after ages his descendants 
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were forbidden to do that which he did with impunity, 


in order to avoid the contamination of idolatry. Jerome 
(Onomasticon, s. v. Drys) mentions an oak near Hebron 
which existed in his infancy, and was the traditional 
tree beneath which Abraham dwelt. 
with great reverence, and was made an object of wor- 
ship by the heathen. Modern Palestine abounds with 
sacred trees. They are found “all over the land cover- 
ed with bits of rags from the garments of passing vil- 


‘lagers, hung up as acknowledgments, or as deprecatory 


signals and charms; and we find beautiful clumps of 
oak-trees sacred to a kind of beings called Jacob’s 
daughters” (Thomson, The Land and the Book, ii, 151). 
See Grove. As a symptom of the rapidly degener- 
ating spirit, the oak of Shechem, which stood in the 
sanctuary of Jehovah (Josh, xxiv, 26), and beneath 
which Joshua set up the stone of witness, perhaps ap- 
pears in Judges (ix, 37) as “the oak (not ‘plain,’ as in 
the A. V.) of soothsayers” or “augurs.” This, indeed, 
may be a relic of the ancient Canaanitish worship; an 
older name associated with idolatry, which the conquer- 
ing Hebrews were commanded and endeavored to oblit- 
erate (Deut. xii, 3). 

2. Shamanism, or the magical side of fetishism, the 
religion of the Mongolian tribes, and apparently the 
primitive religion of China. 

3. High nature-worship, the worship of the sun, moon, 
and stars, and of the supposed powers of nature. The 
old religion of the Shemitic races consisted, in the opin- 
ion of Movers (Phén. i, c. 5), in the deification of the 
powers and laws of nature; these powers being consid- 
ered either as distinct and independent, or as manifes- 
tations of one supreme and all-ruling being. In most 
instances the two ideas were co-existent. The deity, 
following human analogy, was conceived as male and 
female: the one representing the active, the other the 
passive principle of nature; the former the source of 
spiritual, the latter of physical life. The transference 
of the attributes of the one to the other resulted either 
in their mystical conjunction in the hermaphrodite, as 
the Persian Mithra and Pheenician Baal, or the two 
combined to form a third, which symbolized the essen- 
tial unity of both. (This will explain the occurrence 
of the name .of Baal with the masculine and feminine 
articles in the Sept.; comp. Hos. xi, 2; Jer. xix, 5; Rom. 
xi, 4. Philochorus, quoted by Macrobius [ Sat. iii, 8], 
says that men and women sacrificed to Venus or the 
Moon, with the garments of the sexes interchanged, be- 
cause she was regarded both as masculine and feminine 
[see Selden, De Dis Syr. ii, 2]. Hence Lunus and Lu- 
na.) With these two supreme beings all other beings 
are identical; so that in different nations the same na- 
ture-worship appears under different forms, representing 
the various aspects under which the idea of the power 
of nature is presented. The sun and moon were early 
selected as outward symbols of this all-pervading power, 
and the worship of the heavenly bodies was not only 
the most ancient, but the most prevalent system of idol- 
atry. Taking its rise, according to a probable hypoth- 
esis, in the plains of Chaldwza, it spread through Egypt, 


Greece, Scythia, and even Mexico and Ceylon; and it: 


is worthy of notice that even the religion of remote 
India presupposes a grand symbolic representation of 
the divine by the worship of these great physical pow- 
ers (compare Lassen, Ind. Alterth. i, 756 sq.; Roth, Ge- 
schichte der Religionen). See Hinputsm. It was re- 
garded as an offence amenable to the civil authorities in 
the days of Job (axxxi, 26-28), and one of the statutes 
of the Mosaic law was directed against its observance 
(Deut. iv, 19; xvii, 3); the former referring to the star- 
worship of Arabia, the latter to the concrete form in 
which it appeared among the Syrians and Phoenicians. 
It is probable that the Israelites learned their first les- 
sons in sun-worship from the Egyptians, in whose relig- 
lous system that luminary, as Osiris, held a prominent 
place. The city of On (Bethshemesh or Heliopolis) 
took its name from his temple (Jer. xiii, 13), and the 
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45). The Pheenicians worshipped him under the title 
of “ Lord of heaven,” D772 by2, Bual-shdmayim (Be- 
edodpny, ace. to Sanchoniatho in Philo Byblius), and 
Adon, the Greek Adonis, and the Tammuz of Ezekiel 
(viii, 14). See Tammuz. As Molech or Milcom, the 
sun was worshipped by the Ammonites, and as Chemosh 
by the Moabites. ‘The Hadad of the Syrians is the 
same deity, whose name is traceable in Benhadad, Ha- 
dadezer, and Hadad or Adad, the Edomite. ‘The As- 
syrian Bel or Belus is another form of Baal, According 
to Philo (De Vit. Cont. § 3), the Essenes were wont to 
pray to the sun at morning and evening (Joseph. War, 
ii, 8,5). By the later kings of Judah, sacred horses 
and chariots were dedicated to the sun-god, as by the 
Persians (2 Kings xxiii, 11; Bochart, /teroz. pt. i, bk. 
ii, c. xi; Selden, De Dis Syr. ii, 8), to march in proces- 
sion and greet his rising (R. Solomon Jarchi on 2 Kings 
xxiii, 11). The Massaget offered horses in sacrifice to 
him (Strabo, xi, p. 513), on the principle enunciated by 
Macrobius (Sat. vii, 7), “like rejoiceth in like” (“simil- 
ibus similia gaudent ;” compare Herod. i, 216), and the 
custom was common to many nations. 

The moon, worshipped by the Pheenicians under the 
name of Astarte (Lucian, de Dea Syra, c. 4), or Baaltis, 
the passive power of nature, as Baal was the active 
(Movers, i, 149), and known to the Hebrews as Ashta- 
roth or Ashtoreth, the tutelary goddess of the Zido- 
nians, appears early among the objects of Israclitish 
idolatry. But this Syro-Phcenician worship of the sun 
and moon was of a grosser character than the pure star- 
worship of the Magi, which Moyers distinguishes as 
Upper Asiatic or Assyro-Persian, and was equally re- 
moved from the Chaldean astrology and Zabianism of 
later times. The former of these systems tolerated no 
images or altars, and the contemplation of the heavenly 
bodies from elevated spots constituted the greater part 
of its ritual. 


But, though we have no positive historical account | 


of star-worship before the Assyrian period, we may infer 
that it was early practiced in a concrete form among the 
Israelites from the allusions in Amos v, 26, and Acts vil, 
42,43, yen in the desert they are said to have been 
given up to worship the host of heaven, while Chiun 
and Remphan, or Rephan, have on various grounds been 
identified with the planet Saturn. It was to counteract 
idolatry of this nature that the stringent law of Deut. 
xvii, 3 was enacted, and with a-view to withdrawing 
the Israelites from undue contemplation of the material 
universe, Jehovah, the God of Israel, is constantly placed 
before them as Jehovah Sabaoth, Jehovah of Hosts, the 
king of heaven (Dan. iv, 35, 37), to whom the heaven 
and heaven of heavens belong (Deut. x, 14). However 
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wife of Joseph was the daughter of his priest (Gen. xli, 


this may be, Movers (PAdn. i, 65, 66) contends that the | 


later star-worship, introduced by Ahaz and followed by 
Manasseh, was purer and more spiritual in its nature 
than the Israelito-Phcenician worship of the heavenly 


bodies under symbolical forms, as Baal and Asherah; | 
“and that it was not idolatry in the same sense that the | 


latter was, but of a simply contemplative character. He 
is supported, to some extent, by the fact that we find no 
mention of any images of the sun or moon or the host 
of heaven, but merely of vessels devoted to their service 
(2 Kings xxiii, 4). But there is no reason to believe 
that the divine honors paid to the “Queen of Heaven” 
(Jer. vii, 18; xlix, 19; or, as others render, “the frame” 
or “structure of the heavens”) were equally dissociated 
from image-worship. Mr. Layard (Vin. ii,451) discovered 
a bas-relief at Nimroud which represented four idols car- 
ried in procession by Assyrian warriors. One of these 
figures he identifies with Hera, the Assyrian Astarte, 
represented with a star on her head (Amos v, 26), and 
with the “queen of heaven,” who appears on the rock- 


tablets of Pterium “standing erect on a lion, and | 


crowned with a tower, or mural coronet,” as in the Syr- 
ian temple of Hierapolis (2. p.456; Lucian, de Dea Syray, 
31,32). But, in his remarks upon a figure which resem- 
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bles the Rhea of Diodorus, Layard adds, “The represen- 
tation in a human form of the celestial bodies, them-~ 
selves originally but a type, was a corruption which ap- 
pears to have crept at a later period into the mythology 
of Assyria; for, in the more ancient bas-reliefs, figures 
with caps surmounted by stars do not occur, and the 
sun, moon, and planets stand alone” (éb, p. 457, 458). 

The allusions in Job xxxviii, 31,82 are too obscure to 
allow any inference to be drawn as to the mysterious in- 
fluences which were held by the old astrologers to be 
exercised by the stars over human destiny, nor is there 
sufficient evidence to connect them with anything more 
recondite than the astronomical knowledge of the pe- 
riod. The same may be said of the poetical figure in 
Deborah’s chant of triumph, “the stars from their high- 
ways warred with Sisera” (Judg. v, 20). In the later 
times of the monarchy, Mazzaloth, the planets, or the 
zodiacal signs, received, next to the sun and moon, their 
share of popular adoration (2 Kings xxiii, 5); and the 
history of idolatry among the Hebrews shows at all 
times an intimate connection between the deification of — 
the heavenly bodies and the superstition which watched 
the clouds for signs, and used divination and enchant- 
ments. It was but a step from such culture of the side- 
real powers to the worship of Gad and Meni, Babylonian 
divinities, symbols of Venus or the moon, as the goddess 
of luck or fortune. Under the latter aspect the moon 
was reverenced by the Egyptians (Macrob. Sat. i, 19); 
and+the name Baal-Gad is possibly an example of the 
manner in which the worship of the planet Jupiter, as 
the bringer of luck, was grafted on the old faith of the 
Pheenicians. The false gods of the colonists of Sama- 
ria were probably connected with Eastern astrology: 
Adrammelech Movers regards as the sun-fire—the solar 
Mars, and Anammelech the solar Saturn (PAdn. i, 410, 
411). The Vulg. rendering of Proy. xxvi, 8, “Sicut qui 
mittit lapidem in acervum Mercurti,” follows the Mid- 
rash on the passage quoted by Jarchi, and requires 
merely a passing notice (see Selden, de Dis Syras, ii, 155 
Maim. de Idol. iii, 2; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm.s.v.0">p7). 

4, Hero-worship, the worship of deceased ancestors 
or leaders of a nation. Of pure hero-worship among 
the Shemitic races we find no trace. Moses, indeed, 
seems to have entertained some dim apprehension that 
his countrymen might, after his death, pay him more 
honors than were due to man, and the anticipation of 
this led him to review his own conduct in terms of 
strong reprobation (Deut. iv, 21, 22). The expression 
in Psa. evi, 28, “The sacrifices of the dead,” is in all prob- 
ability metaphorical, and Wisd. xiv, 15 refers tu a later 
practice due to Greek influence. The Rabbinical com- 
mentators discover in Gen. xlviii, 16 an allusion to the 
worshipping of angels (Col. ii, 18), while they defend 
their ancestors from the charge of regarding them in 
any other light than mediators, or intercessors with God 
(Lewis, Orig. Hebr. v, 3). It is needless to add that 
their inference and apology are equally groundless. 
With like probability has been advanced the theory of 
the demon-worship of the Hebrews, the only founda- 
tion for it being two highly poetical passages (Deut. 
xxxii, 17; Psa. evi, 37). It is possible that the Persian 
dualism is hinted at in Isa. xlv, 7. 

5. Idealism, the worship of abstractions or mental 
qualities, such as justice, a system never found un- ° 
mixed. This constituted the mythology of the Greeks 
and Romans, as also cf the Scandinavians. See My- 
THOLOGY. 

Ill. Idolatry of certain ancient Heathen Nations in 
Detail.—All idolatry is in its nature heathenish, and it 
has in all ages been a characteristic mark of heathen- 
dom, so that to the present day the vivid description of 
Rom. i remains the most striking portraiture of heathen 
peoples. We have space in this article for a systematic 
view only of those early nations whose contact with the 
Hebrew race was the means of the importation of idola- 
try among the chosen people. See POLYTHEISM. 

“1, Mesopotamian M, ythology.—Vhe original idolatrous 
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‘eondition of the kindred of Abraham (q. v.) himself in 
the great plain of Aram is distinctly: alluded to in Judg. 
xxiv,2. According to Rawlinson (Essay in his Herod.), 
the Pantheons of Babylon and Nineveh, though origin- 
ally dissimilar in the names of the divinities, cannot as 
yet be treated separately. ‘The principal god of the 
‘Assyrians was Asshur, replaced in Babylonia by a god 
whose name is read Il or Ra. The special attributes of 
Asshur were sovereignty and power, and he was regard- 
ed as the especial patron of the Assyrians and their 
kings. It is the Shemitic equivalent of the Hamitie or 
Seythic Ra, which isuggests a connection with Egypt, 
although it is to be noticed that the same root may 
perhaps be traced in the probably Canaanitish Heres. 
Next to Asshur or I] was a triad, consisting of Anu, 
who appears to have corresponded to Pluto, a divinity 
whose name is doubtful, corresponding to Jupiter, and 
Héa or Hoa, corresponding in position and partly in 
character to Neptune. The supreme goddess Mulita or 
Bilta (Mylitta or Beltis) was the wife of the Babylonian 
Jupiter. This triad was followed by another, consisting 
of ther (Iva?), the sun, and the moon. Next in or- 
der are “the five minor gods, who, if not of astronomical 
origin, were at any rate identified with the five planets 
of the Chaldean system.” In addition, Sir H. Rawlin- 
son enumerates several other divinities of less impor- 
tance, and mentions that there are “a vast number of 
other names,” adding this remarkable observation : 
“Every town and village, indeed, throughout Babylo- 
nia and Assyria appears to have had its own particular 
deity, many of these no doubt being the great gods of 
the Pantheon disguised under rustic names, but others 
being distinct local divinities.” Sir H. Rawlinson con- 
tents himself with stating the facts discoverable from 
the inscriptions, and does not theorize upon the subject 
further than to point out the strong resemblances be- 
tween this Oriental system and that of Greece and 
Rome, not indeed in the Aryan ground-work of the lat- 
ter, but in its general superstructure. If we analyze the 
Babylonian and Assyrian system, we discover that in its 
present form it is mainly cosmic, or a system of high 
nature-worship. The supreme divinity appears to have 
been regarded as the ruler of the universe, the first triad 
was of powers of nature, the second triad and the re- 
maining chief divinities were distinctly cosmic. But 
beneath this system were two others, evidently distinct 
in origin, and too deep-seated to be obliterated, the wor- 
ship of ancestors and low nature-worship. Asshur, at 
the very head of the Pantheon, is the deified ancestor 
of tne Assyrian race; and, notwithstanding a system of 
great gods, each city had its own special idolatry, either 
openly reverencing its primitive idol, or concealing a 
deviation from the fixed belief by making that idol an- 
other form of one of the national divinities. In this 
separation into its first elements of this ancient religion, 
we discover the superstitions of those races which, mix- 
ed, but never completely fused, formed the population 
of Babylonia and Assyria, three races whose three lan- 
guages were yet distinct in the inscribed records as late 
as the time of Darius Hystaspis. These races were the 
primitive Chaldeeans, called Hamites by Sir H. Rawlin- 


son, who undoubtedly had strong affinities with the an- | 


cient Egyptians, the Shemitic Assyrians, and the Aryan 
Persians. It is not difficult to assign to‘ these races 
their respective shares in the composition of the my- 
thology of the countries in which they successively 
ruled. The ancestral worship is here distinctly She- 
mitic: the name of Asshur proves this. It may be ob- 
jected that such worship never characterized any other 
Shemitic stock; that we find it among Turanians and 
Aryans: but we reply that the Shemites borrowed their 
idolatry, and a Turanian or Aryan influence may have 
given it this peculiar form, The low nature-worship 
must be due to the Turanians. It is neyer discerned 
except where there is a strong Turanian or Nigritian 
element, and when once established it seems always to 
haye been very hard to remove. The high nature- 
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worship, as the last element, remains for the Aryan race, 
The primitive Aryan belief in its different forms was a 
reverence for the sun, moon, and stars, and the powers 
of nature, combined with a belief in one supreme being, 
a religion which, though varying at different times, and 
deeply influenced by ethnic causes, was never deprived 
of its essentially cosmic characteristics. See AssyRIA, 

2. Egyptian.—Vhe strongest and most remarkable pe- 
culiarity of the Egyptian religion is the worship of ani- 
mals (see Zickler, Ve religione bestiarum ab Agypttis 
consecratarum, Lips. 1745; Schumacker, De cullu ani- 
malium inter Algyptios et Judeos, Wolfenb. 1773), trees, 
and like objects, which was universal in the country, 
and was even connected with the belief in the future 
state. No theory of the usefulness of certain animals 
can explain the worship of others that were utterly use- 
less, nor can a theory of some strange anomaly find even 
as wide an application. The explanation is to be dis- 
covered in eyery town, every village, every hut of the 
negroes, whose fetishism corresponds perfectly with this 
low nature-worship of the ancient Egyptians. 

Connected with fetishism was the local character of 
the religion, Each nome, city, town, and probably vil- 
lage, had its divinities, and the position of many gods in 
the Pantheon was due rather to the importance of their 
cities than any powers or qualities they were supposed 
tohave. For a detailed account of the Egyptian deities, 
with illustrative cuts, see Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, note on 
Deut. iv, 16; compare also Eayrr. 

The Egyptian Pantheon shows three distinct ele- 
ments. Certain of the gods are only personifications 
connected with low nature-worship. Others, the great 
gods, are of Shemitic origin, and are connected with high 
nature-worship, though showing traces of the worship 
of ancestors. In addition, there are certain personifica- 
tions of abstract ideas. The first of these classes is evi- 
dently the result of an attempt to connect the old low 
nature-worship with some higher system. The second 
is no doubt the religion of the Shemitic settlers, It is 
essentially the same in character as the Babylonian and 
Assyrian religion, and, as the belief of a dominant race, 
took the most important place in the intricate system 
of which it ultimately formed a part. The last class 
appears to be of later invention, and to have had its 
origin in an endeayor to construct a philosophical sys- 
tem. 

In addition to these particulars of the Egyptian re- 
ligion, it is important to notice that it comprised very 
remarkable doctrines. Man was held to be a responsi- 
ble being, whose future after death depended upon his 
actions done while on earth, He was to be judged by 
Osiris, ruler of the West, or unseen world, and either re- 
warded with felicity or punished with torment. Wheth- 
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| er these future states of happiness and misery were held 


to be of eternal duration is not certain, but there is little 
doubt that the Egyptians believed in the immortality 
of the soul. 

The religion of the Shepherds, or Hyksos, is not so 
distinctly known to us. It is, however, clear from the 
monuments that their chief god was SET, or SUTEKH, 
and we learn from a papyrus that one of the Shep- 
herd-kings, APEPi, probably Manctho’s “Apophis,” es- 
tablished the worship of srr in his dominions, and rey- 
erenced no other god, raising a great temple to him 
in Zoan, or Avaris. Ser continued te be worshipped 
by the Egyptians until the time of the 22d dynasty, 
when we lose all trace of him on the monuments. At 
this period, or afterwards, his figure was effaced in the 
inscriptions, The change took place long after the ex- 
pulsion of the Shepherds, and was effected by the 22d 
dynasty, which was probably of Assyrian or Babylonian 
origin; it is, therefore, rather to be considered asa re- 
sult of the influence of the Median doctrine of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman than as due to the Egyptian hatred of the 
foreigners and all that concerned them. Besides SET 
other foreign divinities were worshipped in Egypt—the 
god RENPU, the goddesses KEN, or KETESH, ANTA, and 
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RTA, these divinities, except astarra, as to 
whom we have no particular information, are treated by 

the Egyptians as powers of destruction and war, as SEY 
was considered the personification of physical evil. Swr 
was always identified by the Egyptians with Baal; we 
do not know whether he was worshipped in Egypt be- 
fore the Shepherd-period, but it is probable that he was. 
_ This foreign worship in Egypt was probably never 
reduced to a system. What we know of it shows no 
regularity, and it is not unlike the imitations of the 
Egyptian idols made by Pheenician artists, probably as 
representations of Phcenician divinities. The gods of 
the Hyksos are foreign objects of worship in an Egyp- 
tian dress. See Hyxksos. ’ 

3. Idolatry of Canaan and the adjoining Countries.— 
The centre of the idolatry of the Palestinian races is to 
be sought for in the religion of the Rephaites and the 
Canaanites. We can distinctly connect the worship of 
Baal and Ashtoreth with the earliest kind of idolatry ; 
and, having thus established a centre, we can understand 
how, for instance, the same infernal rites were celebrated 
to the Ammonitish Molech and the Carthaginian Baal. 
The most important document for the idolatry of the 
Hittites is the treaty concluded between the branch of 
that people seated on the Orontes and Rameses II. From 
this we learn that surEKH (or SET) and ASTeRAT were 
the chief divinities of these Hittites, and that they also 
worshipped the mountains and rivers and the winds. 
The sureKus of several forts are also specified. See 
Hirtires. Ser is known from the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions to have corresponded to Baal, so that in the two 
chief divinities we discover Baal and Ashtoreth, the 
only Canaanitish divinities known to be mentioned in 
Seripture. The local worship of different forms of Baal 
well agrees with the low nature-worship with which it 
is found to have prevailed. Both are equally mentioned 
in the Bible history. Thus the people of Shechem wor- 
shipped Baal-berith, and Mount Hermon itself seems to 
have been worshipped as Baal-Hermon, while the low 


nature-worship may be traced in the reverence for) 


groves, and the connection of the Canaanitish religion 
with hills and trees. The worst feature of this system 
was the sacrifice of children by their parents—a feature 
that shows the origin of at least two of its offshoots. 
The Bible does not give a very clear description of Ca- 
naanitish idolatry. As an abominable thing, to be root- 
ed out and cast into oblivion, nothing is needlessly said 
of it. The appellation Baal, ruler, or possessor, implies 
supremacy, and connects the chief Canaanitish divinity 
with the Syrian Adonis. He was the god of the Canaan- 
itish city Zidon, or Sidon, where “ Ashtoreth, the abom- 
ination of the Zidonians,” was also specially worshipped. 
In the Judge-period we read of Baalim and Ashteroth in 
the plural, probably indicating various local forms of 
these divinities, but perhaps merely the worship of 
many images. The worship of Baal was connected 
with that of the groves, which we take to have been 
representations of trees or other vegetable products. 
See Hicu Piace. In Ahab’s time a temple was built 
for Baal, where there was an image. His worshippers 
sacrificed in garments provided by the priests; and his 
prophets, sceking to propitiate him, were wont to cry 
and cut themselves with swords and lances. Respecting 
Ashtoreth we know less from Scripture. Iler name is 
not derivable from any Shemitic root. It is equivalent 
to the Ishtar of the cuneiform inscriptions, the name of 


._ the Assyrian or Babylonian Venus, the goddess of the 


planet. The identity of thc Canaanitish and the Assyr- 
ian or Babylonian goddess is further shown by the con- 
nection of the former with star-worship. In the Iranian 
languages we find a close radical resemblance to Ashto- 
reth and Ishtar in the Persian, Zend stava, Sansk. stra, 
aorio, stern, all equivalent to our “star.” ‘This deriva- 
tion confirms our opinion that the high nature-worship 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians was of Aryan origin. 
‘As no other Canaanitish divinities are noticed in Scrip- 
ture, it seems probable that Baal and Ashtoreth were 
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alone worshipped by the nations of Canaan. Among 
the neighboring tribes we find, besides these, other 
names of idols, and we have to inquire whether they 
apply to different idols or are merely different appella- 
tions, 

Beginning with the Abrahamitic tribes, we find Mo- 
lech, Malcham, or Milcom (22, DD>9, n>) spoken 
of as the idol of the Ammonites, ‘This name, in the first 
form, always has the article, and undoubtedly signifies 
the king (72%, equivalent to 723), for it is indiffer- 
ently used as a proper name and as an appellative with 
a suffix (comp. Jer, xlix, 1,3, with Amos i,15). Milcom 
is from Molech or its root, with D formative, and Mal- 
cham is probably a dialectic variation, if the points are 
to be relied upon. Molech was regarded by the Am- 
monites as their king. When David captured Rabbah, 
we are told that “he took Malcham’s crown from off his 
head, the weight whereof [was] a talent of gold with 
the precious stones: and it was [set] on David's head” 
(2 Sam. xii, 30; comp. 1 Chron, xx, 2), The prophets 
speak of this idol as ruler of the children of Ammon, and 
doomed to go into captivity with his priests and princes 
(Jer. xlix, 1,3; Amosi,15). The worship of Molech was 
performed at high places, and children were sacrificed 
to him by their parents, being cast into fires, This hor- 
rible practice prevailed at Carthage, where children were 
sacrified to their chief divinity, Baal, called at Tyre 
“Melcarth, lord (Baal) of Tyre” 1X oye map (Inser. 
Melit. Biling. ap. Gesen. Lex. s.v. 599), the first of which 
words signifies king of the city, for Np mies There can 
therefore be no doubt that Molech was a local form of 
the chief idol of Canaan, and it is by no means certain 
that this name was limited to the Ammonitish worship, 
as we shall see in speaking of the idolatry of the Israel- 
ites in the Desert. 

We know for certain of but one Moabitish divinity, as 
of but one Ammonitish. Chemosh appears to have held 
the same place as Molech, although our information re- 
specting him is less full. Moab was the “people of 
Chemosh” (Numb. xxi, 29; Jer. xlviii, 46), and Chemosh 
was doomed to captivity with his priests and princes 
(Jer. xlviii,7). In one place Chemosh is spoken of as 
the god of the king of the children of Ammon, whom 
Jephthah conquered (Judg. xi, 24); but it is to be re- 
marked that the cities held by this king, which Jeph- 
thah took, were not originally Ammonitish, and were 
apparently claimed as once held by the Moabites (21- 
26; comp. Numb. xxi, 23-30), so that at this time Moab 
and Ammon were probably united, or the Ammonites 
ruled by a Moabitish chief. The etymology of Che- 
mosh is doubtful, but it is clear that he was distinct 
from Molech. There is no positive trace of the cruel 


‘rites of the idol of the Ammonites, and it is unlikely 


that the settled Moabites should have had the same 
savage disposition as their wild brethren on the north. 
There is, however, a general resemblance in the regal 
character assigned to both idols and their solitary posi- 
tion. Chemosh, therefore, like Molech, was probably a 
form of Baal. Both tribes appear to have had other 
idols, for we read of the worship, by the Israelites, of 
“the gods of Moab, and the gods of the children of Am- 
mon” (Judg. x, 6) ; but, as there are other plurals in the 
passage, it is possible that this may be a general expres- 
sion. Yet, in saying this, we do not mean to suggest that 
there was any monotheistic form of Canaanitish idola~ 
try. There is sme difficulty in ascertaining whether 
Baal-Peor, or Peor, was a Moabitish idol. The Israelites, 
while encamped at Shittim, were seduced by the women 
of Moab and Midian, and joined them in the worship of 
Baal-Peor. ‘There is no notice of any later instance of 
this idolatry. It seems, therefore, not to have been na- 
tional to Moab, and, if so, it may have been borrowed, and 
Midianitish, or else local, and Canaanitish. The former 
idea is supported by the apparent connection of prosti- 
tution, even of women of rank, with the worship of 
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Baal-Peor, which would not have been repugnant to the 
pagan Arabs; the latter finds some support in the name 


Shittim, the acacias, as though the place had its name 


from some acacias sacred to Baal, and, moreover, we 
have no certain instance of the application of the name 
of Baal to any non-Canaanitish divinity. Had such vile 
worship as was probably that of Baal-Peor been national 
in Moab, it is most unlikely that David would have 
been on very friendly terms with a Moabitish king. 

The Philistine idolatry is connected with that of Ca- 
naan, although it has peculiarities of its own, which are 
indeed so strong that it may be questioned whether it 
is entirely or even mainly derived from the Canaanitish 
source. At Ekron, Baal-zebub was worshipped, and 
had a temple, to which Ahaziah, the wicked son of 
Ahab, sent to inquire. This name means either the lord 
of the fly, or Baal the fly. It is generally held that he 
was worshipped as a driver-away of flies, but we think 
it more probable that some venomous fly was sacred to 
him. The use of the term Baal is indicative of a con- 
nection with the Canaanitish system. The national di- 
vinity of the Philistines seems, however, to have been 
Dagon, to whom there were temples at Gaza and at 
Ashdod, and the general character of whose worship is 
evident in such traces as we observe in the names Ca- 
phar-Dagon, near Jamnia, and Beth-Dagon, the latter 
applied to two places, one in Judah and the other in 
Asher. The derivation of the name Dagon, 7147, as 
that of a fish-god, is from 47, a fish. Gesenius considers 
it a diminutive, “little fish,” used by way of endearment 
and honor (Tes. s. v.), but this is surely hazardous. Da- 
gon was represented as a man with the tail of a fish. 
There can be no doubt that he was connected with the 
Canaanitish system, as Derceto or Atargatis, the same as 
Ashtoreth, was worshipped under a like mixed shape at 
Ashkelon (atrn dé TO piv rpdowmoy Exe yuvarkoc, TO 
© Go cpa way ixPdboc, Diod. Sic. ii,4). In form he 
is the same as the Assyrian god supposed to correspond 
to the planet Saturn. The house of Dagon at Gaza, 
which Samson overthrew, must have been very large, 
for about 3000 men and women then assembled on its 
roof, It had two principal, if not only, pillars in the 
midst, between which Samson was placed and was seen 
by the people on the roof. The inner portion of some 
of the ancient Egyptian temples consisted of a hypz- 
thral hall, supported by two or more pillars, and inner 
chambers. ‘The overthrow of these pillars would bring 
down the stone roof of the hall, and destroy all: persons 
beneath or upon it, without necessarily overthrowing 
the side-walls. 

The idolatry of the Pheenicians is not spoken of in the 
Bible. From their inscriptions and the statements of 
profane authors we learn that this nation worshipped 
Baal and Ashtoreth. The details of their worship will 
be spoken of in the article Pra:nicta. 

Syrian idols are mentioned in a few places in Scrip- 
ture, Tammuz, whom the women of Israel lamented, is 
no doubt Adonis, whose worship implies that of Astarte 
or Ashtoreth. Rimmon, who appears to have been the 
chief divinity of the Syrian kings ruline at Damascus, 
may, if his name signifies high (from D727), be a local 
form of Baal, who, as the sun-god, had a temple at the 
great Syrian city Heliopolis, now called Baalbek. 

The book of Job, which, whatever its date, represents 
a primitive state of society, speaks of cosmic worship as 
though it was practiced in his country, Idumza or north- 
ern Arabia. “If I beheld a sun when it shined, or a 
splendid moon progressing, and my heart were secretly 
enticed, and my hand touched my mouth, surely this 
[were ] a depravity of judgment, for I should have de- 
nied God above” (xxxi, 26-28). See Poole, Genesis of 
the Earth and of Man, 20 ed.p.184. This evidence is 
important in connection with that of the ancient preva- 
lence of cosmic worship in Arabia, and that of its prac- 
tice by some of the later kings of Judah.—Kitto. 

4, Much indirect evidence on this subject might be 
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supplied by an inyestigation of proper names. — Mr 
Layard has remarked, “ According to a custom existing 
from time immemorial in the East, the name of the su- 
preme deity was introduced into the names of men, 
This custom preyailed from the banks of the Tigris to 
the Pheenician colonies beyond the Pillars of Hercules; 
and we recognise in the Sardanapalus of the Assyrians, 
and the Hannibal of the Carthaginians, the identity of 
the religious system of the two nations, as widely dis- 
tinct in the time of their existence as in their geograph- 
ical position” (Nineveh, ii, 450). The hint which he has 
given can be but briefly followed out here. Traces of 
the sun-worship of the ancient Canaanites remain in the 
nomenclature of their country. Beth-Shemesh, “ house 
of the sun ;” En-Shemesh, “spring of the sun,” and Ir- 
Shemesh, “city of the sun,” whether they be the orig- 
inal Canaanitish names or their Hebrew renderings, at- 
test the reverence paid to the source of light and heat, 
the symbol of the fertilizing power of nature. Samson, 
the Hebrew national hero, took his name from the same 
luminary, and was born in a mountain village above the 
modern ’Ain Shems (En-Shemesh: Thomson, The Land 
and the Book, ii, 361). The name of Baal, the sun-god, 
is one of the most common occurrence in compound 
words, and is often associated with places consecrated to 
his worship, and of which, perhaps, he was the tutelary 
deity. Bamoth-Baal, “the high places of Baal;” Baal- 
Hermon, Beth-Baal-Meon, Baal-Gad, Baal-Hamon, in 
which the compound names of the sun-god of Pheenicia 
and Egypt are associated, Baal-Tamar, and many oth- 
ers, are instances of this. [That temples in Syria, ded- 
icated to the several divinities, did transfer their names 
to the places where they stood, is evident from the tes- 
timony of Lucian, an Assyrian himself. His derivation 
of Hiera from the temple: of the Assyrian Hera shows 
that he was familiar with the circumstance (De Dea 
Syr. c. i). Baisampsa (=Bethshemesh), a town of 
Arabia, derived its name from the sun-worship (Vossi- 
us, De Theol. Gent. ii, c. 8), like Kir-Heres (Jer. xlviii, 
31) of Moab.] Nor was the practice confined to the 
names of places: proper names are found with the same 
element. Esh-baal, Ish-baal, etc., are examples. The 
Amorites, whom Joshua did not drive out, dwelt on 
Mount Heres, in Aijalon, “the mountain of the sun.” 
See TrmNATH-Heres. Here and there we find traces 
of the attempt made by the Hebrews, on their conquest 
of the country, to extirpate idolatry. Thus Baalah or 
Kirjath-Baal, “the town of Baal,” became Kirjath-Jea- 
rim, “the town of forests” (Josh. xv, 60). The Moon, 
Astarte or Ashtaroth, gave her name to a city of Bz- 
shan (Josh. xiii, 12, 31), and it is not improbable that 
the name Jericho may have been derived from being 
associated with the worship of this goddess. See Jrer- 
IcHO. Nebo, whether it be the name under which the 
Chaldeans worshipped the Moon or the planet Mercury, 
enters into many compounds: Nebu-zaradan, Samgar- 
nebo, and the like. Bel is found in Belshazzar, Belte- 
shazzar, and others, Were Baladan of Shemitic origin, 
it would probably be derived from Baal-Adon, or Ado- 
nis, the Phoenician deity to whose worship Jer. xxii, 18 
seems to refer; but it has more properly been traced to 
an Indo-Germanic root. Hadad, Hadadezer, Benhadad, 
are derived from the tutelar deity of the Syrians, and 
in Nergalsharezer we recognise the god of the Cushites. 
Chemosh, the fire-god of Moab, appears in Carchemish, 
and Peor in Beth-Peor. Malcom, a name which occurs 
but once, and then of a Moabite by birth, may have 
been connected with Molech and Milcom, the abomina- 
tion of the Ammonites. A glimpse of star-worship may 
be seen in the name of the city Chesil, the Shcmitic 
Orion, and the month Chisleu, without recognising in 
Rahab “the glittering fragments of the sea-snake trail- 
ing across the northern sky.” It would, perhaps, be go- 
ing too far to trace in Engedi, “spring of the kid,” any 
connection with the goat-worship of Mendes, or any rel- 
ics of the wars of the giants in Rapha and Rephaim. 
First, indeed, recognises in Gedi, Venus or Astarte, the 


Jdess of fortune, and identical with Gad (Handw. s. 

y.). But there are fragments of ancient idolatry in 

_ pther names in which it is not so palpable. Ishbosheth 
js identical with Eshbaal, and Jerubbesheth with Je- 
yubbaal, and Mephibosheth and Meribbaal are but two 
names for one person (comp. Jer. xi, 13). ‘The worship 
of the Syrian Rimmon appears in the names Hadad- 
Rimmon, and Tabrimmon; and if, as some: suppose, at 
be derived from 112", Rimmdn, “a pomegranate-tree,” 
we may connect it with the towns of the same name in 
Judah and Benjamin, with En-Rimmon and the pre- 
vailing tree-worship. It is impossible to pursue this 
investigation to any length: the hints which have been 
thrown out may prove suggestive, See each of these 
names in its place, 

5. Idolatrous Usages. — Mountains and high places 
were chosen spots for offering sacrifice and incense to 
idols (1 Kings xi, 7; xiv, 23), and the retirement of 
gardens and the thick shade of woods offered great at- 
tractions to their worshippers (2 Kings xvi, 4; Isa. i, 
29; Hos, iv, 13). It was the ridge of Carmel which 
Elijah selected as the scene of his contest with the 
priests of Baal, fighting with them the battle of Jeho- 
yah as it were on their own ground. See CARMEL, 
Carmel was regarded by the Roman historians as a sa- 
cred mountain of the Jews (Tacit. Hist. ii, 78; Sueton. 
Vesp.7). The host of heaven was worshipped on the 
honsetop (2 Kings xxiii, 12; Jer, xix, 3; xxxii, 29; 
Zeph. i, 5). In describing the sun-worship of the Na- 
batxi, Strabo (xvi, 784) mentions two characteristics 
which strikingly illustrate the worship of Baal. They 
built their altars on the roofs of houses, and offered on 
them incense and libations daily. On the wall of his 
city, in the sight of the besieging armies of Israel and 
Edom, the king of Moab offered his eldest son as a 
burnt-offering. The Persians, who worshipped the sun 
under the name of Mithra (Strabo, xv, 732), sacrificed 
on an elevated spot, but built no altars or images. See 
Mount. 

The priests of the false worship are sometimes desig- 
nated Chemarim, a word of Syriac origin, to which dif- 

-ferent meanings have been assigned. It is applied to 
the non-Levitical priests who burnt incense on the high 
places (2 Kings xxiii, 5) as well as to the priests of the 
ealyes (Hos. x, 5); and the corresponding word is used in 
the Peshito (Judg. xviii, 30) of Jonathan and his descend- 
ants, priests to the tribe of Dan, and in the Targum of 
Onkelos (Gen. xlvii, 22) of the priests of Egypt. The 
Rabbis, followed by Gesenius, have derived it from a 
root signifying “to be black,” and without any author- 
ity assert that the name was given to idolatrous priests 
from the black vestments which they wore. But white 
was the distinctive color in the priestly garments of all 
nations from India to Gaul, and black was only worn 
when they sacrificed to the subterranean gods (Biihr, 
Symb. ii, 87, etc.). That a special dress was adopted by 
the Baal-worshippers, as well as by the false prophets 
(Zech. xiii, 4), is evident from 2 Kings x, 22 (where 
the rendering should be “the apparel”): the vestments 
were kept in an apartment of the idol temple, under the 
charge probably of one of the inferior priests. Micah’s 
Levite was provided with appropriate robes (Judg. xvii, 
11). The “foreign apparel” mentioned in Zeph. i, 8, 
doubtless refers to a similar dress, adopted by the Is- 
raelites in defiance of the sumptuary law in Numb. xv, 
37-40. See CueEMARIM. 

In addition to the priests, there were other persons 
intimately connected with idolatrous rites, and the im- 
purities from which they were inseparable. Both men 
and women consecrated themselves to the service of 
idols: the former as D"W IP, kedéshim, for which there 
is reason to believe the A.V. (Deut. xxiii, 17, etc.) has 
not given too harsh an equivalent ; the latter as mist, 
kedéshoth, who wove shrines for Astarte (2 Kings XXill, 
7), and resembled the éraipat of Corinth, of whom 
Strabo (viii, 378) says there were more than a thousand 
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attached to the temple of Aphrodite. Egyptian pros- 
titutes consecrated themselves to Isis (Juvenal, vi, 489; 
ix, 22-24), The same class of women existed among 
the Pheenicians, Armenians, Lydians, and Babylonians 
(Herod, i, 93, 199; Strabo, xi, p. 532; Epist. of Jerem. 
ver. 43). They are distinguished from the public pros- 
titutes (Hos. iv, 14), and associated with the perform- 
ances of sacred rites, just as in Strabo (xii, p. 559) we 
find the two classes co-existing at Comana, the Corinth 
of Pontus, much frequented by pilgrims to the shrine 
of Aphrodite. The wealth thus obtained flowed into 
the treasury of the idol temple, and against such a prac- 
tice the injunction in Deut. xxiii, 18 is directed. Dr. 
Maitland, anxious to defend the moral character of Jew- 
ish women, has with much ingenuity attempted to show 
that a meaning foreign to their true sense has been at- 
tached to the words above mentioned; and that, though 
closely associated with idolatrous services, they do not 
indicate such foul corruption (Lssay on False Worship). 
But if, as Movers, with great appearance of probability, 
has conjectured (Phdn. i, 679), the class of persons al- 
luded to was composed of foreigners, the Jewish women 
in this respect need no such advocacy. That such cus- 
toms existed among foreign nations there is abundant 
evidence to prove (Lucian, De Syra Dea, c. 5); and 
from the juxtaposition of prostitution and the idola- 
trous rites against which the laws in Lev. xix are aim- 
ed, it is probable that, next to its immorality, one main 
reason why it was visited with such stringency was its 
connection with idolatry (compare 1 Cor. vi, 9). See 
HARror. 

But besides these accessories there were the ordinary 
rites of worship which idolatrous systems had in com- 
mon with the religion of the Hebrews. Offering burnt 
sacrifices to the idol gods (2 Kings v, 17), burning in- 
cense in their honor (1 Kings xi, 8), and bowing down 
in worship before their images (1 Kings xix, 18) were 
the chief parts of their ritual, and, from their very anal- 
ogy with the ceremonies of true worship, were more 
seductive than the grosser forms. Nothing can be 
stronger or more positive than the language in which 
these ceremonies were denounced by Hebrew law. Ey- 
ery detail of idol-worship was made the subject of a 
separate enactment, and many of the laws, which in 
themselves seem trivial and almost absurd, receive from 
this point of view their true significance. We are told 
by Maimonides (Aor. Neb. c. 12) that the prohibitions 
against sowing a field with mingled seed, and wearing 
garments of mixed material, were directed against, the 
practices of idolaters, who attributed a kind of magical 
influence to the mixture (Ley. xix, 19; Spencer, De 
Leg. Hebr. ii, 18). Such, too, were the precepts which 
forbade that the garments of the sexes should be inter- 
changed (Deut. xxiii, 5; Maimonides, De Idol. xii, 9). 
According to Macrobius (Sat. iii, 8), other Asiaties, when 
they sacrificed to their, Venus, changed the dress of the 
sexes. The priests of Cybele appeared in women’s 
clothes, and used to mutilate themselves (Creuzer, Symb. 
ii, 34, 42) ; the same custom was observed * by the Ithy- 
phalli in the rites of Bacchus, and by the Athenians in 
their Ascophoria” (Young, /dol. Cor. m Rel.i, 105; comp. 
Lucian, De Dea Syra, ¢. 15). To preserve the Israel- 
ites from contamination, they were prohibited for three 
years after their conquest of Canaan from eating of the 
fruit-trees of the land, whose cultivation had been at- 
tended with magical rites (Lev. xix, 23). They were 
forbidden to “round the corner of the head,” and to 
“mar the corner of the beard” (Lev. xix, 27), as the 
Arabians did in honor of their gods (Herod. iii, 8; iv, 
175). Hence the phrase T8D ASASP (literally), “shorn 
of the corner,” is especially applied to idolaters (Jer. 1x, 
96; xxv, 23). Spencer (De Leg. Hebr. ii, 9, § 2) explains 
the law forbidding the offering of honey (Lev. ii, 11) as 
intended to oppose an idolatrous practice. Strabo de- 
scribes the Magi as offering in all their sacrifices liba- 
tions of oil mixed with honey and milk (xy, p. 733), 
Offerings in which honey was an ingredient were made 
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to the inferior deities and the dead (Homer, Od. x, 519; 
Porph. De Antr. Nymph. ¢. 17). So also the practice 
of eating the flesh of sacrifices “over the blood (Lev. 
xix, 26; Ezek. xxxiii, 25, 26) was, according to Mai- 
monides, common among the Zabii. Spencer gives a 
double reason for the prohibition: that it was a rite of 
divination, and divination of the worst kind, a species 
of necromancy by which they attempted to raise the 
spirits of the dead (comp. Horace, Sat. i,8). There are 
supposed to be allusions to the practice of necromancy 
in Isa. lxy, 4, or, at any rate, to superstitious rites 1m 
connection with the dead. The grafting of one tree 
upon another was forbidden, because among idolaters 
the process was accompanied by gross obscenity (Mai- 
mon. Mor. Neb. c. 12). Cutting the flesh for the dead 
(Ley. xix, 28; 1 Kings xviii, 28), and making a bald- 
ness between the eyes (Deut. xiv, 1), were associated 
with idolatrous rites, the latter being a custom among 
the Syrians (Sir G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii, 
158 note). The thrice-repeated and much-vexed pas- 
sage, “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk” 
(Exod. xxiii, 19; xxxiv, 26; Deut. xiv, 21), interpreted 
by some as a precept of humanity, is explained by Cud- 
worth in a very different manner. He quotes from a 
Karaite commentary which he had seen in MS.: “It 
was a custom of the ancient heathens, when they had 
gathered in all their fruit, to take a kid and boil it in 
the dam’s milk, and then in a magical way go about 
and besprinkle with it.all the trees, and fields, and gar- 
dens, and orchards; thinking by this means they should 
make them fructify, and bring forth again more. abun- 
dantly the following year” (On the Lord’s Supper, c. 2). 
Dr. Thomson mentions a favorite dish among the Arabs 
called lebn immu, to which he conceives allusion is made 
(The Land and the Book, i, 135). The law which regu- 
lated clean and unclean meats (Ley. xx, 23-26) may be 
considered both as a sanitary regulation and also as 
having a tendency to separate the Israelites from the 
surrounding idolatrous nations. It was with the same 
abject, in the opinion of Michaelis, that while in the 
wilderness they were prohibited from killing any animal 
for food without first offering it to Jehovah (Laws of 
Moses, art. 203). The mouse, one of the unclean ani- 
mals of Leviticus (xi, 29), was sacrificed by the ancient 
Magi (Isa. Ixvi, 17; Movers, Phdn.i, 219). It may have 
been some such reason as that assigned by Lewis (Orig. 
Hebr.v,1), that the dog was the symbol of an Egyptian 
deity, which gave rise to the prohibition in Deut. xxiii, 
18. Movers says (i, 404) the dog was offered in sac- 
rifice to Moloch, as swine to the moon and Dionysus by 
the Egyptians, who afterwards ate of the flesh (Herod. 
ili, 47; Isa. Ixv, 4). Eating of the things offered was 
a necessary appendage to the sacrifice (compare Exod. 
Xvill, 12; xxxii, 6; xxxiv, 15; Numb. xxv, 2, etc.). 
Among the Persians the victim was eaten by the wor- 
shippers, and the soul alone left for the god (Strabo, xv, 
732). “Hence it is that the idolatry of the Jews in 
worshipping other gods is so often described synecdoch- 
ically under the notion of feasting. Isa. lvii, 7, ‘ Upon 
a high and lofty mountain thou hast. set thy bed, and 
thither wentest thou up to offer sacrifice; for in those 
ancient times they were not wont to sit at feasts, but lie 
down on beds or couches. Ezek. xxiii, 41; Amos ii, 8, 
‘They laid themselves down upon clothes laid to pledge 
by every altar,’ i. e. laid themselves down to eat of the 
sacrifice that was offered on the altar; compare Ezek. 
xvili, 11” (Cudworth, wt supra, e. 1; comp. 1 Cor. viii, 
10). The Israelites were forbidden “to print any mark 
upon them” (Ley. xix, 28), because it was a custom of 
idolaters to brand upon their flesh some symbol of the 
deity they worshipped, as the ivy-leaf of Bacchus (3 
Mace. ii, 29), According to Lucian (De Dea Syra, 59), 
all the Assyrians wore marks of this kind on their necks 
and wrists (comp. Isa. xliv, 5; Gal. vi, 17; Rev. xiv, 1, 
11). Many other practices of false worship are alluded 
to, and made the subjects of rigorous prohibition, but 
hone are more frequently or more severely denounced 
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of Molech. It has been attempted to deny that the 
worship of this idol was polluted by the foul stain of 
human sacrifice, but the allusions are too plain and too 
pointed to admit of reasonable doubt (Deut. xii, 31; 2 
Kings iii, 27; Jer. vii, 31; Psa. evi, 37; Ezek. xxiii, 39). 
Nor was this practice confined to the rites of Molech ; 
it extended to those of Baal (Jer. xix, 5), and the king 
of Moab (2 Kings iii, 27) offered his son as a burnt-of- 
fering to his god Chemosh. The Pheenicians, we are 
told by Porphyry (De Abstin. ii, c. 56), on occasions of 
great national calamity sacrificed to Kronos one of their 
dearest friends. Some allusions to this custom may be 
seen in Micah vi,7. Kissing the images of the gods (1 
Kings xix, 18; Hos. xiii, 2), hanging votive offerings in 
their temples (1 Sam. xxxi, 10), and carrying them to 
battle (2 Sam. v, 21), as the Jews of Maccabzeus’s army 
did with the things consecrated to the idols of the Jam- 
nites (2 Mace. xii, 40), are usages connected with idola- 
try which are casually mentioned, though not made the 
objects of express legislation. But soothsaying, inter- 
pretation of dreams, necromancy, witchcraft, magic, and 
other forms of divination, are alike forbidden (Deut. 
xvili, 9; 2 Kings i, 2; Isa.lxv,4; Ezek. xxi, 21). The 
history of other nations—and, indeed, the too common 
practice of the lower class of the population of Syria at 
the present day—shows us that such a statute as that 
against bestiality (Lev. xviii, 23) was not unnecessary 
(comp. Herod. ii, 46; Rom. i, 26). Purificatory rites in 
connection with idol-worship, and eating of forbidden 
food, were visited with severe retribution (Isa. Lxvi, 17). 
It is evident, from the context of Ezek. viii, 17, that the 
votaries of the sun, who worshipped with their faces to 
the east (ver. 16), and “put the branch to their nose,” 
did so in observance of some idolatrous rite. Movers 
(Phén. i, 66) unhesitatingly effirms that the allusion is 
to the branch Barsom, the holy branch of the Magi 
(Strabo, xv, p. 783), while Hiivernick (Comm. zu Hzech. 
p- 117), with equal confidence, denies that the passage 
supports such an inference, and renders, having in view 
the lament of the women for Tammuz, “Sie entsenden 
den Trauergesang zu ihren Zorn.” The waving of a 
myrtle branch, says Maimonides (De Jdol. vi, 2), accom- 
panied the repetition of a magical formula in incanta- 
tions. An illustration of the use of boughs in worship 
will be found in the Greek txernoia (Aisch. Eum. 43; 
Suppl. 192; Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 883 ; Porphyr. De 
Ant, Nymph. c. 33). For detailed accounts of idolatrous 
ceremonies, reference must be made +o the articles upon 
the several idols, See Sackirice, 

IV. History of Idolatry among the Jews.—1. The first 
undoubted allusion to idolatry or idolatrous customs in 
the Bible is in the account of Rachel’s stealing her fa- 
ther’s teraphim (Gen. xxxi, 19), a relic of the worship 
of other gods, whom the ancestors of the Israclites served 
“‘on the other side of the river, in old time” (Josh. xxiv, 
2). By these household deities Laban was guided, and 
these he consulted as oracles ("MWM3, Gen. xxx, 27, A. 
V. “learned by experience”), though without entirely 
losing sight of the God of Abraham and the God of Na- 
hor, to whom he appealed when occasion offered (Gen, 
xxxi, 53), while he was ready, in the presence of Jacob, 
to acknowledge the benefits conferred upon him by Je- 
hovah (Gen. xxx, 27). Such, indeed, was the character 
of most of the idolatrous worship of the Israelites. Like 
the Cuthzan colonists in Samaria, who “feared Jehovah 
and served their own gods” (2 Kings xvii, 33), they 
blended in a strange manner a theoretical belief in the 
true God with the external reverence which, in differ- 
ent stages of their history, they were led to pay to the 
idols of the nations by. whom they were surrounded. 
For this specics of false worship they seem, at all events, 
to have had an incredible propension. On their jour- 
ney from Shechem to Bethel, the family of Jacob put 
away from among them “the gods of the foreigner :” 
not the teraphim of Laban, but the gods of the Canaan- 
ites through whose land they passed, and the amulets 
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yorship (Gen, xxxv, 2,4). See Jacon. 
- Daring their long residence in Egypt, the country of 


“symbolism, they defiled themselves with the idols of the 
land, and it was long before the taint was removed (Josh. 


xxiv, 14; Ezek. xx,7). To these gods Moses, as the 
herald of Jehovah, flung down the gauntlet of detiance 
(Kurtz, Gesch. d. Alt. B. ii, 39), and the plagues of Egypt 
smote their symbols (Numb, xxxiii,4). Yet, with the 
memory of their deliverance fresh in their minds, their 
leader absent, the Israelites clamored for some visible 
shape in which they might worship the God who had 
brought them up out of Egypt (Exod. xxxii). The Is- 
raelites, as dwellers in the most outlying and separate 
tract of the Shemitie part of Lower Egypt, are more like- 
ly to have followed the corruptions of the Shepherd- 
strangers than those of the Egyptians, more especially 
as, saving Joseph, Moses, and not improbably Aaron and 
Miriam, they seem to have almost universally preserved 
the manners of their former wandering life. ‘There is 
scarcely a trace of Egyptian influence beyond that seen 
in the names of Moses and Miriam, and perhaps of Aa- 
ron also, for the only other name besides the former two 
that is certainly Egyptian, and may be reasonably re- 
ferred to this period, that of Harnepher, evidently the 
Egyptian HARr-NEFRU, “ Horus the good,” in the gene- 
alogies of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 36), probably marks an 
Egyptian taken by marriage into the tribe of Asher, 
whether a proselyte or not we cannot attempt to decide. 
There has been a difference of opinion as to the golden 
calf, some holding that it was made to represent God 
himself, others maintaining that it was only an imi- 
tation of an Egyptian idol. We first observe that 
this and Jeroboam’s golden calves are shown to have 
been identical in the intention with which they were 
made, by the circumstance that the Israelites addressed 
the former as the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt (Exod. xxxii, 4, 8), and that Jeroboam proclaim- 
‘ed the same of his idols (1 Kings xii, 28). We next re- 
mark that Aaron called the calf not only god, but the 
Lorp (Exod. xxxii, 5); that in the Psalms it is said 
“they changed their glory into the similitude of an ox 
that eateth hay” (cvi, 20); that no one of the calf-wor- 
shipping kings and princes of Israel bears any name con- 
nected with idolatry, while many have names compound- 
ed with the most sacred name of God; and that in no 
place is any foreign divinity connected with calf-wor- 
ship in the slightest degree. The adoption of such an 
image as the golden calf, however, shows the strength 
of Egyptian associations, else how would Aaron have 
fixe upon so ignoble a form as that of the God who 
had brought Israel out of Egypt? Only a mind thor- 
oughly accustomed to the profound respect paid in Egypt 
to the sacred bulls, and especially to Apis and Mnevis, 
could have hit upon so strange a representation; nor 
could any people who had not witnessed the Egyptian 
practices have found, as readily as did the Israelites, the 
fulfilment of their wishes in such an image. The feast 
that Aaron celebrated, when, after eating and drinking, 
the people arose, sang, and danced naked before the idol, 
is strikingly like the festival of the finding of Apis, 
which was celebrated with feasting and dancing, and 
also, apparently, though this custom does not seem 
to have been part of the public festivity, with indecent 
gestures. See Gotpen Catr. The golden calf was 
not the only idol which the Israelites worshipped in the 
Desert, The prophet Amos speaks of others. In the 
Masoretic text the passage is as follows: “But ye bare 
the tent [or tabernacle] of your king and Chiun your 
images, the star of your gods [or youR cop |, which ye 
made for yourselves” (v, 26). The Sept. has MoAoy for 
“your king,” as though their original Heb. had been 
nab instead ‘of p2D>2, and ‘Pai@ay for Chiun, be- 
sides a transposition. ‘In the Acts the reading is almost 
the same as that of the Sept., “ Yea, ye took up the tab- 
ernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, 
figures which ye made to worship them” (vii, 43). We 
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cannot here discuss the probable causes of these differ- 


ences except of the more important ones, the substitu- 
tion of Moloch for “your king,” and Raiphan or Rem- 
phan for Chiun, It should be observed, that if the pas- 


sage related to Ammonitish worship, nothing would be | 


more likely than that Molech should have been spoken 
of by an appellative, in which case a strict rendering of 
the Masoretic text would read as does the A. V.; a freer 
could follow the Sept. and Acts; but, as there is no ref- 
erence to the Ammonites or even Canaanites, it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the Sept. followed a text in 
which, as above suggested, the reading was DD", Mal- 
cham, or “your king.” The likelihood of this being 
the true reading must depend upon the rest of the pas- 
sage. Remphan and Chiun are at once recognised as 
two foreign divinities worshipped together in Egypt, 
RENPU, probably pronounced ReMPU, and KEN, the for- 
mer a god represented as of the type of the Shemites, 
and apparently connected with war, the latter a goddess 
represented naked standing upon a lion. They were 
worshipped with KueM, the Egyptian god of produc- 
tiveness, and the foreign war-goddess ANATA. Exclud- 
ing KHEM, who is probably associated with KEN from her 
being connected, as we shall see, with productiveness, 
these names, RENPU, KEN, and ANATA, are clearly, not, 
except in orthography, Egyptian. We can suggest no 
origin for the name of ReNPu. The godddes KEN, as 
naked, would be connected with the Babylonian Mylit- 
ta, and as standing on a lion, with a goddess so repre- 
sented in rock-sculptures at Maltheiyyeh, near Nineveh. 
The former similarity connects her with generation; the 
latter, perhaps, does so likewise. If we adopt this sup- 
position, the name KEN may be traced to a root connect- 
ed with generation found in many varieties in the Tra- 
nian family, and not out of that family. It may be suf- 
ficient to cite the Greek yiv-ouat, yuv-7: she would 
thus be the goddess of productiveness. ANATA is the 
Persian Anaitis. We have shown earlier that the Baby- 
lonian high nature-worship seems to have been of Ary- 
anorigin. In the present case we trace an Aryan idola- 
try connected, from the mention of a star, with high na- 
ture-worship. If we accept this explanation, it becomes 
doubtful that Molech is mentioned in the passage, and 
we may rather suppose that some other idol, to whom a 
kingly character was attributed, is intended. Here we 
must leave this difficult point of our inquiry, only sum- 
ming up that this false worship was evidently derived 
from the shepherds in Egypt, and may possibly indicate 
the Aryan origin of at least one of these tribes, almost 
certainly its own origin, directly or indirectly, from an 
Aryan source. 

The next was a temporary apostasy. The charms of 
the daughters of Moab, as Balaam’s bad genius foresaw, 
were potent for evil: the Israelites were “voked to Baal- 
Peor” in the trammels of his fair worshippers, and the 
character of their devotions is not obscurely hinted at 
(Numb. xxv). The great and terrible retribution which 
followed left so deep an impress upon the hearts of the 
people that, after the conquest of the promised land, they 
looked with an eye of terror upon any indication of de- 
fection from the worship of Jehovah, and denounced as 
idolatrous a memorial so slight as the altar of the Reu- 
benites at the passage of Jordan (Josh. xxii, 16). 

2, It is probable that during the wanderings, and un- 
der the strong rule of Joshua, the idolatry learnt in Egypt 
was so destroyed as to be afterwards utterly forgotten by 
the people. But in entering Palestine they found them- 
selves among the monuments and associations of anoth- 
er false religion, less attractive indeed to the reason than 
that of Egypt, which still taught, notwithstanding the 
wretched fetishism that it supported, some ereat truths 
of man’s present and future, but of a religion which, in 
its deification of nature, had a strong hold on the imagi- 
nation. The genial sun, the refreshing moon, the stars, 
at whose risings or settings fell the longed-for rains, 
were naturally reverenced in that land of green hills 


and valleys, which were fed by the water of heaven. A ' 
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nation thrown in the scene of such a religion and mix- 
ed with those who professed it, at that period of nation- 
al life when impressions are most readily made, such a 
nation, albeit living while the recollection of the deliv- 
erance from Egypt and the wonders with which the Law 
was given was yet fresh, soon fell away into the prac- 
tices that it was strictly enjoined to root out. In the 
first and second laws of the Decalogue, the Israelites 
were commanded to worship but one God, and not to 
make any image whatever to worship it, lest they and 
their children should fall under God’s heavy displeasure. 
The commands were explicit enough. But not alone 
was idolatry thus clearly condemned: the Israelites were 
charged to destroy all objects connected with the relig- 
ion of the inhabitants of Canaan. They were to destroy 
utterly all the heathen places of worship, “upon the 
high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every 
green tree.” They were to “overthrow” the “ altars” 
of the heathen, “break their pillars,” ‘burn their groves, 
hew down the graven images of their gods, and destroy 
the names of them out of that place” (Deut. xii, 2,3), a 
passage we cite on account of the fulness of the enumer- 
ation. Had the conquered nations been utterly extir- 
pated, their idolatry might have been annihilated at 
once. But soon after the lands had been apportioned, 
that separate life of the tribes began which was never 
interrupted, as far as history tells us, until the time of 
the kings. Divided, the tribes were unable to cope with 
the remnant of the Canaanites, and either dwelt with 
them on equal terms, reduced them to tribute, or be- 
came tributaries themselves. The Israelites were thus 
surrounded by the idolatry of Canaan; and since they 
were for the most part confined to the mountain and 
hilly districts, where its associations were strongest, they 
had but to learn from their neighbors how they had wor- 
shipped upon the high hills and under every green tree. 
From the use of plural forms, it is probable that the Baals 
and Ashtoreths of several towns or tribes were worship- 
ped by the Israelites, as Baal-Peor had been, and Baal- 
berith afterwards was. It does not seem, however, that 
the people at once fell into heathen worship: the first 
step appears to have been adopting a corruption of the 
true religion. ; 

During the lives of Joshua and the elders who out- 
lived him, indeed, they kept true to their allegiance; 
but the generation following, who knew not Jehoyah, 
nor the works he had done for Israel, swerved from the 
plain path of their fathers, and were caught in the toils 
of the foreigner (Judg. ii). From this time forth their 
history becomes little more than a chronicle of the in- 
evitable sequence of offence and punishment. “They 
provoked Jehovah to anger... and the anger of Je- 
hovah was hot against Israel, and he delivered them 
into the hands of spoilers that spoiled them” (Judg. ii, 
12, 14). The narratives of the book of Judges, contem- 
poraneous or successive, tell of the fierce struggle main- 
tained against their hated foes, and how women forgot 
their tenderness and forsook their retirement to sing the 
song of victory over the oppressor. By turns, each con- 
quering nation strove to establish the worship of its 
national god. During the rule of Midian, Joash, the 
father of Gideon, had an altar to Baal, and an Asherah 
(J udg. vi, 25), though he proved but a lukewarm wor- 
shipper (ver. 31). Even Gideon himself gave occasion 
to idolatrous worship; yet the ephod which he made 
from the spoils of the Midianites was perhaps but a yo- 
tive offering to the true God (Judg. vili, 27). It is not 
improbable that the gold ornaments of which it was 
composed were in some way connected with idolatry 
(comp, Isa, iii, 18-24), and that, from their having been 
worn as amulets, some superstitious virtue was conceived 
BO cling Ee them even in their new form. But, though 
in Gideon’s lifetime no overt act of idolatry was prac- 
tised, he was no sooner dead than the Israelites again 
returned to the seryice of the Baalim, and, as if in sol- 
emn mockery of the covenant made with Jehovah, chose 
from among them Baal-Berith, “ Baal of the Covenant” 
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(comp. Zedc bpxioc), as the object of their specia ado- — 
‘ration (Judg. viii, 33). Of this god we know only that — 
his temple, probably of wood (Judg. ix, 49), was a strong- 
hold in time of need, and’ that his treasury was filled 
with the silver of the worshippers (ix, 4). Nor were 
the calamities of foreign oppression confined to the land 
of Canaan. The tribes on the east of Jordan went astray 
after the idols of the land, and were delivered into the 
hands of the children of Ammon (Judg. x, 8). But they 
put away from among them “the gods of the foreigner,” 
and with the baseborn Jephthah for their leader gained 
a signal victory over their oppressors. The exploits of 
Samson against the Philistines, though achieved within 
a narrower space and with less important results than 
those of his predecessors, fill a brilliant page in his coun- 
try’s history. But the tale of his marvellous deeds is 
prefaced by that ever-recurring phrase, so mournfully 
familiar, “the children of Israel did evil again in. the 
eyes of Jehovah, and Jehovah gave them into the hand 
of the Philistines.” Thus far idolatry is a national sin. 
The episode of Micah, in Judg. xvii, xviii, sheds a lurid 
light on the secret practices of individuals, who, without 
formally renouncing Jehovah, though ceasing to recog- 
nise him as the theocratic king (xvii, 6), linked with 
his worship the symbols of ancient idolatry. The house 
of God, or sanctuary, which Micah made in imitation 
of that at Shiloh, was decorated with an ephod and ter- 
aphim dedicated to God, and with a graven and molten 
image consecrated to some inferior deities (Selden, De 
Dis Syris, synt.i, 2). It is a significant fact, showing 
how deeply rooted in the people was the tendency to 
idolatry, that a Levite, who, of ail others, should have 
been most sedulous to maintain Jehoyah’s worship in 
its purity, was found to assume the office of priest to 
the images of Micah; and that this Levite, priest after- 
wards to the idols of Dan, was no other than Jonathan, 
the son of Gershom, the son of Moses. ‘Tradition says 
that these idols were destroyed when the Philistines 
defeated the army of Israel and took from them the ark 
of the covenant of Jehovah (1 Sam. iv). The Danites 
are supposed to have carried them into the field, as the 
other tribes bore the ark, and the Philistines the im- 
ages of their gods, when they went forth to battle (2 
Sam. v, 21; Lewis, Orig. Hebr.v, 9). But the Seder 
Olam-Rabba (ec. 24) interprets “the captivity of the 
land” (Judg. xvii, 30), of the captivity of Manasseh; 
and Benjamin of Tudela mistook the remains of later 
Gentile worship for traces of the altar or statue which 
Micah had dedicated, and which was worshipped by 
the tribe of Dan (Selden, 12 Dis Syr. synt.i, 2; Stan- 
ley, S. and Pal. p. 398). Tn later times the practice of 
secret idolatry was carried to greater lengths. Imeges 
were set up on the corn-floors, in the wine-vats, and be- 
hind the doors of private houses (Isa. lvii, 8; Hos. ix, 1, 
2); and to check this tendency the statute in Deut. 
xxvii, 15 was originally promulgated, It is noticeable 
that they do not seem during this period to have gen- 
erally adopted the religions of any but the Canaanites, 
although in one remarkable passage they are said, be- 
tween the time of Jair and that of Jephthah, to have 
forsaken the Lord, and served Baalim, and Ashtaroth, 
and the gods of Syria, Zidon, Moab, the children of Am- 
mon, and the Philistines (Judg. x, 6), as though there 
had then been an utter and profligate apostasy. The 
cause, no doubt, was that the Canaanitish worship wag 
borrowed in a time of amity, and that but one Canaan> 
itish oppressor is spoken of, whereas the Abrahamites of 
the east of Palestine, and the Philistines, were almost 
always enemies of the Israelites, Each time of idolatry 
was punished by a servitude, each reformation followed 
by a deliverance. Speedily as the nation retumied to 
idolatry, its heart was fresher than that of the ten tribes 
which followed Jeroboam, and never seem to have had 
one thorough national repentance. 

35. The notices of their great wars show that the en- 


mity between the Philistines and the Israelites was toc 
great for any idolatry to be then borrowed from the for: 
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puriticatory rites performed, to mark the public re- 
nunciation of idolatry (1 Sam, vii, 3-6), Saul’s family 
were, however, tainted, as it seems, with idolatry, for 
the names of Ishbosheth or Esh-baal, and Mephibosheth 
or Merib-baal, can scarcely have been given but in hon- 
or of Baal. From the circumstances of Michal’s strata- 
gem to save Dayid, it seems not only that Saul’s family 
kept teraphim, but, apparently, that they used them for 
purposes of divination, the Sept. having “liver” for 
“pillow,” as if the Hebr. had been 722 instead of the 
present 72D. See Pirrow. The circumstance of 
having teraphim, more especially if they were used for 
divination, lends especial force to Samuel's reproof of 
Saul (1 Sam. xv, 23). During the reign of David idol- 
atry in public is unmentioned, and no doubt was almost 
unknown. See Davin. 

The earlier days of Solomon were the happiest of the 
kingdom of Israel. The Temple worship was fully es- 
tablished, with the highest magnificence, and there was 
no excuse for that worship of God at high places which 
seems to have been before permitted on account of the 
constant distractions of the country. But the close of 
that reign was marked by an apostasy of which we 
read with wonder. Hitherto the people had been the 
sinners, their leaders reformers; this time the king, led 
astray by his many strange wives, perverted the people, 
and raised high places on the Mount of Corruption, op- 
posite God's temple. He worshipped Ashtoreth, god- 
dess of the Zidonians, Chemosh, the god of the Moab- 
ites, and Milcom, the abomination of the Ammonites, 
building high places for the latter two, as well as for all 
the gods of his strange wives. Solomon, no doubt, was 
very tolerant, and would not prevent these women from 
following their native superstitions, even if they felt it 
a duty to burn their and his children before Molech. 
foreign idolatry was openly imitated. Three of the 
summits of Olivet were crowned with the high places 
of Ashtoreth, Chemosh, and Molech (1 Kings xi, 7; 2 
Kings xxiii, 18), and the fourth, in memory of his great 
apostasy, was branded with the opprobrious title of the 
‘Mount of Corruption.” Calamity speedily followed 
this great apostasy: the latter years of Solomon were 
troubled by continual premonitions of those political re- 
verses which were the inevitable penalty of this high- 
treason against the theocracy. This is clearly brought 
out by the marked and frequent denunciations of the 
later prophets. See SOLOMON. 

Rehoboam, the son of an Ammonitish mother, perpet- 
uated the worst features of Solomon’s idolatry (1 Kings 
xiv, 22-24); and in his reign was made the great schism 
in the national religion—when Jeroboam, fresh from his 


recollections of the Apis worship of Egypt, erected gold- | 


en calves at Bethel and at Dan, and by this crafty state 
policy severed forever the kingdoms ‘of Judah and Is- 
rael (1 Kings xii, 26-33). To their use were temples 
consecrated, and the service in their honor was studi- 
ously copied from the Mosaic ritual. High-priest him- 
self, Jeroboam ordained priests from the lowest ranks (2 
Chron. xi, 15); incense and sacrifices were offered, and a 
solemn festival appointed, closely resembling the feast 
of tabernacles (1 Kings xii, 23,33; comp. Amos iv, 4, 5). 
See Jerosoam. The worship of the calves, “ the sin 
of Israel” (Hos. x, 8), which was apparently associated 
with the goat-worship of Mendes (2 Chron. xi, 15; 
~ Herod. ii, 46) or of the ancient Zabii (Lewis, Orig. Hebr. 
y, 3), and the Asherim (1 Kings xiv, 15; A.V.“ groves”), 
ultimately spread to the kingdom of Judah, and centred 
in Beersheba (Amos v, 5; vii, 9). At what precise pe- 
riod it was introduced into the latter kingdom is not 
eertain. The Chronicles tell us how Abijah taunted 
Jeroboam with his apostasy, while the less partial nar- 
rative in 1 Kings represents his own conduct as far from 
exemplary (1 Kings xv, 3). Asa’s sweeping reform 
spared not even the idol of his grandmother Maachah, 
and, with the exception of the high places, he removed 
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| all relics of idolatrous worship (1 Kings xv, 12-14), with 
its accompanying impurities. His reformation was 


completed by Jehoshaphat (2 Chron, xvii,6), See each 
king in alphabetical order, 


The successors of Jeroboam followed in his steps, till 
Ahab, who married a Zidonian princess, at her istiga- 
tion (1 Kings xxi, 25) built a temple and altar to Baal, 
and revived all the abominations of the Amorites (1 
Kings xxi, 26). For this he attained the bad pre-emi- 
nence of having done “more to provoke Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, to anger than all the kings of Israel that 
were before him” (1 Kings xvi, 33). Compared with 
the worship of Baal, the worship of the calves was a 
venial offence, probably because it was morally less de- 
testable, and also less anti-national (1 Kings xii, 28; 2 
Kings x, 28-31). See Exigan. Henceforth Baal-wor- 
ship became so completely identified with the northern 
kingdom that it is described as walking in the way or 
statutes of the kings of Israel (2 Kings xvi, 3; xvii, 8), 
as distinguished from the sin of Jeroboam, which ceased 
not till the Captivity (2 Kings xvii, 23), and the corrup- 
tion of the ancient inhabitants of the land. The idola- 
trous priests became a numerous and important caste (L 
Kings xviii, 19), living under the patronage of royalty, 
and fed at the royal table. The extirpation of Baal’s 
priests by Elijah, and of his followers by Jehu (2 Kings 
x), in which the royal family of Judah shared (2 Chron. 
xxii, 7), was a death-blow to this form of idolatry in Is- 
rael, though other systems still remained (2 Kings xiii, 
6). But, while Israel thus sinned and was punished, 
Judah was morally more guilty (Ezek. xvi, 51). The 
alliance of Jehoshaphat with the family of Ahab trans- 
ferred to the southern kingdom, during the reigns of his 
son and grandson, all the appurtenances of Baal-worship 
(2 Kings viii, 18,27). In less than ten years after the 
death of that king, in whose praise it is recorded that he 
“sought not the Baalim,” nor walked “after the deed of 
Israel” (2 Chron. xvii, 3, 4), a temple had been built for 
the idol, statues and altars erected, and priests appointed 
to minister in his service (2 Kings xi, 18). Jehoiada’s 
vigorous measures checked the evil for a time, but his 
reform was incomplete, and the high places still re- 
mained, as in the days of Asa, a nucleus for any fresh 
system of idolatry (2 Kings xii, 3). Much of this might 
be due to the influence of the king’s mother, Zibiah of 
Beersheba, a place intimately connected with the idola- 
trous defection of Judah (Amos viii, 14). After. the 
death of Jehoiada, the princes prevailed upon Joash to 
restore at least some portion of his father’s idolatry (2 
Chron. xxiv, 18). The conquest of the Edomites by 
Amaziah introduced the worship of their gods, which 
had disappeared since the days of Solomon (2 Chron, 
xxv, 14,20). After this period, even the kings who did 
not lend themselves to the encouragement of false wor- 
ship had to contend with the corruption which still lin- 
gered in the hearts of the people (2 Kings xv, 35; 2 
Chron. xxvii, 2). Hitherto the temple had been kept 
pure. ‘he statues of Baal and the other gods were 
worshipped in their own shrines; but Ahaz, who “sac- 
rificed unto the gods of Damascus, which smote him” (2 
Chron. xxviii, 23), and built altars to them at every cor~ 
ner of Jerusalem, and high places in every city of Judah, 
replaced the brazen altar of burnt-offering by one made 
after the model of “the altar” of Damascus, and dese- 
erated it to his own uses (2 Kings xvi, 10-15). 

The conquest of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser was 
for them the last scene of the drama of abominations 
which had been enacted uninterruptedly for upwards of 
250 years. In the northern kingdom no reformer arose 
to vary the long line of royal apostates ;. whatever was 
effected in the way of reformation was done by the 
hands of the people (2 Chron. xxxi, 1). But even in 
their captivity they helped to perpetuate the corruption, 
The colonists, whom the Assyrian conquerors placed in 
their stead in the cities of Samaria, brought with them 
their own gods, and were taught at Bethel, by a priest 
of the captive nation, “the manner of the god of the 
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land,” the lessons thus learnt resulting in a strange ad- 


mixture of the calf-worship of Jeroboam with the hom- 


age paid to their national deities (2 Kings xvii, 24-41). 
Their descendants were in consequence regarded with 
suspicion by the elders who returned from the captivity 


‘with Ezra, and their offers of assistance rejected (Ezra 


iv,3). See SAMARITANS. 
The first act of Hezekiah on ascending the throne 


-was the restoration and purification of the Temple, which 


liad been dismantled and closed during the latter part 
of his father’s life (2 Chron, xxyiii, 24; xxix,3). The 
multitudes who flocked to Jerusalem to celebrate the 
Passover, so long in abeyance, removed the idolatrous 
altars of burnt-offering and incense erected by Ahaz (2 
Chron, xxx, 14). The iconoclastic spirit was not con- 


fined to Judah and Benjamin, but spread throughout 


Ephraim and Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxi, 1), and to all 
external appearance idolatry was extirpated. But the 
reform extended little below the surface (Isa, xxix, 13). 


Among the leaders of the people there were many in 
high position who conformed to the necessities of the 


time (Isa. xxviii, 14), and under Manasseh’s patronage 
the false worship, which had been merely driven into 
obscurity, broke out with tenfold virulence. Idolatry 
of every form, and with all the accessories of enchant- 


ments, divination, and witchcraft, was again rife; no 


place was too sacred, no associations too hallowed, to be 
spared the contamination. If the conduct of Ahaz in 
erecting an altar in the temple court is open to a char- 
itable construction, Manasseh’s was of no doubtful char- 
acter. The two courts of the Temple were profaned by 
altars dedicated to the host of heaven, and the image of 


.the Asherah polluted the holy place (2 Kings xxi,7; 2 


Chron. xxxiii, 7,15; comp. Jer. xxxii,34). Even in his 
late repentance he did not entirely destroy all traces of 
his former wrong. ‘Tradition states that the remon- 
strances of the aged Isaiah (q. v-) only served to secure 
his own martyrdom (Gemara on Yebamoth, iv). The 
people still burned incense on the high places; but Je- 
hovah was the ostensible object of their worship. The 
king’s son sacrificed to his father’s idols, but was not as- 
sociated with him in his repentance, and in his short 
reign of two years restored all the altars of the Baalim 
and the images of the Asherah. With the death of Jo- 
siah ended the last effort to revive among the people a 
purer ritual, if not a purer faith. The lamp of David, 
which had long shed but a struggling ray, flickered for a 
while, and then went out in the darkness of Babylonian 
captivity. See JuDAH, KinGpom or, 

Tt will be useful here to recapitulate the main vari- 
eties of the idolatry which so greatly marred the relig- 
ious character of this monarchical period of the Jewish 
state. It has been a question much debated whether 
the Israelites were ever so far given up to idolatry as to 
lose all knowledge of the true God. It would be hard 
to assert this of any nation, and still more difficult to 
prove. That there always remained among them-a 
faithful few, who in the face of every danger adhered to 
the worship of Jehovah, may readily be believed, for 
even at a time when Baal-worship was most prevalent 
there were found seven thousand in Israel who had not 
bowed before his image (1 Kings xix, 18). But there 
is still room for grave suspicion that among the masses 
of the people, though the idea of a supreme Being—of 
whom the images they worshipped were but the distort- 
ed representatives—was not entirely lost, it was so ob- 
scured as to be but dimly apprehended. And not only 
were the ignorant multitude thus led astray, but the 
priests, scribes, and prophets became leaders of the apos- 
tasy (Jer. ii, 8). Warburton, indeed, maintained that 
they never formally renounced Jehovah, and that their 
defection consisted “in joining foreign worship and idol- 
atrous ceremonies to the ritual of the true God” (Div. 
Leg.b.v,§ 3). But one passage in their history, though 
confessedly obscure, seems to point to a time when, un- 
der the rule of the judges, “Israel for many days had no 
true God, and no teaching priest, and no law” Q Chron, 
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xv, 8). The correlative argument of Cudworth, who_ 


contends from the teaching of the Hebrew doctors and 


rabbis “that the pagan nations anciently, at least the 


intelligent amongst them, acknowledged one supreme 
God of the whole world, and that all other gods were 
but creatures and inferior ministers,” is controverted vy 
Mosheim (Intell. Syst. i, 4, § 30, and notes), There can 
be no doubt that much of the idolatry of the Hebrews 
consisted in worshipping the true God under an image, 
such as the calves at Bethel and Dan (Josephus, Ant. 
viii, 8, 5; dapadrerc ixrwrtipoue tw Cp), and by asso~ 
ciating his worship with idolatrous rites (Jer. xli, 5) and 
places consecrated to idols (2 Kings xviii, 22). From 
the peculiarity of their position they were never distin- 


guished as the inventors of a new pantheon, nor did they — 


adopt any one system of idolatry so exclusively as evcr 
to become identified with it (so the Moabites with the 
worship of Chemosh [ Numb. xxi, 29]); but they no 
sooner came in contact with other nations than they 
readily adapted themselves to their practices, the old 
spirit of antagonism died rapidly away, and intcrmar- 


‘riage was one step to idolatry. 
a. Sun-worship, though mentioned with other kinds © 


of high nature-worship, as in the enumeration of those 
suppressed by Josiah, seems to have been practiced alone 
as well as with the adoration of other heavenly bodies. 
In Ezekiel’s remarkable vision of the idolatries of Jeru- 


salem, he saw about four-and-twenty men between the 


porch and the altar of the Temple, with their backs to 
the Temple and their faces to the east, worshipping the 
sun (Ezek. viii, 16). Josiah had before this taken away 
“the horses that the kings of Judah had given to the 
sun, at the entering in of the house of the Lord,” and 
had “ burned the chariots of the sun with fire” (2 Kings 
xxiii, 11). The same part.of the temple is perhaps here 
meant. There is nothing to show whether these were 
images or living horses. The horse was sacred to the 
sun among the Carthaginians, but the worship of the 
visible sun instead of an image looks rather like a Per- 
sian or an Arab custom. See Sun. 


b. In the account of Josiah’s reform we read of the 
abolition of the worship of Baal, the sun, the moon, 
Mazzaloth, also called Mazzaroth (Job xxxviii, 32), 
which we hold to be the mansions of the moon [see 
Astronomy ], and all the host of heaven (2 Kings xxiii, 
5). Manasseh is related to have served “all the host 
of heaven” (xxi,3). Jeremiah speaks of “the houses 
of Jerusalem, and the houses of the kings of Judah,” as 
to be defiled, “because of all the houses upon whose 
roofs they have burned inccnse unto all the host of 
heaven, and have poured out drink-offerings unto other 
gods” (Jer. xix, 13). In this prophet’s time the people 
of Judah and Jerusalem, among other abominations, 
made cakes for “the queen of heaven,” or “the worship 
of heaven :” a different form justifying the latter read- 
ing. The usual reading is fish, queen, which the 
Sept. once follows, the Vulg. always; some copies give 
NaN, worship, that is, “a deity or goddess.” The 
former reading seems preferable, and the context in two 
passages in Jeremiah shows that an abstract sense is 
not admissible (xliv, 17, 18,19, 25). In Egypt, the 
remnant that fled after the murder of Gedaliah were 
warned by the prophet to abandon those idolatrous prac- 
tices for which their country and cities had been deso- 
lated. The men, conscious that their wives had burned 
incense to false gods in Egypt, declared that they would 
certainly burn incense and pour out drink-offerings to 
the qucen of heaven, as they, their fathers, their kings, 
and their princes had done in a time of plenty, asserting 
that since they had left off these practices they had 
been consumed by the sword and by famine: for this a 
frcsh doom was pronounced upon them (ch. xliv). It is 
very difficult to conjecture what goddess can he here 
meant: Ashtoreth would suit, but is never mentioned 
interchangeably; the moon must be rejected for the 
same reason, Here we certainly sce a strong resem- 


or 


ae 


connection with seasons of rain, ‘This system of cosmic 


olatry, which was wholly composed of 
) and of fetishism, and in which the man- 
e moon were reverenced on account of their 


worship may have been introduced from the NaLathe- 
ans or Edomites of Petra, from the Sabians, or fiom 
other Arabs or Chaldeans, See QUEEN OF HAVEN. 

ce. Two idols, Gad, 43, or Fortune, and Meni, 272, or 
Fate, from 13°2, he or it divided, assigned, numbered, are 
spoken of iti a single passage in the later part of Isaiah 
(xy, 11). Gesenius, depending upon the theory of the 
post-Isaian authorship of the later chapters of the proph- 
et, makes these to be idols worshipped by the Jews in 
Babylonia, but it must be remarked that their names 
are not traceable in Babylonian and Assyrian mytholo- 
gy. Gesenius has, however, following Pococke (Spec. 
Hist. Arabum, p. 93), compared Meni with Manah, a 
goddess of the pagan Arabs, worshipped in the form of 
a stone between Mekkeh and El-Medineh by the tribes 
of Hudheyl and Khuzaah. But El-Beydawi, though de- 
riving the name of this idol from the root mana, “he 
cut,” supposes it was thus called because victims were 
slain upon it (Comment. in Coran. ed. Fleischer, p. 293). 
This meaning certainly seems to disturb the idea that 
the two idols were identical, but the mention of the 
sword and slaughter as punishments of the idolaters 
who worshipped Gad and Meni is not to be forgotten. 
Gad may have been a Canaanitish form of Baal, if we are 
to judge from the geographical name Baal-gad of a 
place at the foot of Mount Hermon (Josh. xi, 17; xii, 7; 
xiii, 5). Perhaps the grammatical form of Meni may 
throw some light upon the origin of this idolatry. The 
worship of both idols resembles that of the cosmic di- 
vinities of the later kings of Judah, See Ment. 

d, In Ezekiel’s vision of the idolatries of Jerusalem 
he beheld a chamber of imagery in the Temple itself, 
having “every form of creeping things, and abominable 
beasts, and [or even ] all the idols of the house of Israel, 
portrayed upon the wall round about,” and seventy Is- 
raelitish elders offering incense (Ezek. viii, 7-12). This 
is so exact a description of an Egyptian sanctuary, with 
the idols depicted upon its walls, dimly lighted, and 
filled with incense-offering priests, that we cannot for a 
moment doubt that these Jews derived from Egypt 
their fetishism, for such this special worship appears 
mainly, if not wholly to have been, See ImAGEry, 
CHAMBER OF. 

e. In the same vision the prophet saw women weep- 
ing for Tammuz (ver. 13, 14), known to be the same as 
Adonis, from whom the fourth month of the Syrian 
year was named. This worship was probably intro- 
duced by Ahaz from Syria. See Tammuz. 

Sf. The image of jealousy, WSIPT 720, spoken of in 
the same passage, which was placed in the Temple, has 
‘not been satisfactorily explained. Tie meaning may only 
be that it was an image of a false god, or there may be 
a play in the second part of the appellation upon the 
proper name. We cannot, however, suggest any name 
that might be thus intended. See JuaLousy, Imacu or, 

g. The brazen serpent, having become an object. of 
idolatrous worship, was destroyed by Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xviii, 4). See Brazen Serrent. 

h. Moloch-worship “was not only celebrated at the 
high place Solomon had made, but at Topheth, in the 
valley of the sons of Hinnom, where children were made 


_ to pass through the fire to the Ammonitish abomination, 


This place, a3 well as Solomon’s altars, Josiah defiled, 
and we read of no later worship of Moloch, Chemosh, 
and Ashtoreth. See Motocu. 

i. For the supposed divinity IM of Isa. Ixvi, 17 
(compare Meier, De uno deo Assyriorum, Nelmst. 1734), 
see ACHAD. 

The new population placed by the king of Assyria in 
the cities of Samaria adopted a strange mixture of re- 
lizions. Terrified at the destruction by lions of some 
of their number, they petitioned the king of Assyria, 


and an Israclitish priest was sent to them, They then 
adopted the old worship at high places, and still served 
their own idols. The people of Babylon made Succoth- 
benoth; the Cuthites, Nergal; the Hamathites, Ashima; 
the Avites, Nibhaz and Tartak; and the people of Se- 
pharvaim burned their children to their native gods, 
Adrammelech and Anammelech. Nergal is a well- 
known Babylonian idol, and the occurrence of the 
element medech (king) in the names of the Molechs 
e eigenen is very remarkable (2 Kings xvii, 24— 
41), 


4, The Babylonian Exile was an effectual rebuke of 


the national sin. It is true that even during the cap- 
tivity the devotees of false worship plied their craft as 
prophets and diviners (Jer. xxix, 8; Ezek. xiii), and 


; the Jews who fled to Egypt carried with them recollec- 


tions of the material prosperity which attended their 
idolatrous sacrifices in Judah, and to the neglect of 
which they attributed their exiled condition (Jer, xliv, 
17,18). One of the first difficulties, indeed, with which 
Ezra had to contend, and which brought him wellnigh 
to despair, was the haste with which his countrymen 
took them foreign wives of the people of the land, and 
followed them in all their abominations (Ezra ix), The 
priests and rulers, to whom he looked for assistance in 
his great enterprise, were among the first to fall away 


(Bzra ix, 2; x, 18; Neh. vi, 17, 18; xiii, 23). Still, the - 


post-exilian prophets speak of idolatry as an evil of the 
past, Zechariah foretelling the time when the very 
names of the false gods would be forgotten (xiii, 2). In 
Malachi we see that a cold formalism was already the 
national sin, and such was ever after the case with the 
Jewish people. 
be said to have purified the Jews from their idolatrous 
tendencies. How this great change was wrought does 
not appear. Partly, no doubt, it was due to the pious 
examples of Ezra and Nehemiah; partly, perhaps, to 
the Persian contempt for the lower kinds of idolatry. 
which insured a respect for the Hebrew religion on the 
part of the government; partly to the sight of the ful- 
filment of God’s predicted judgments upon the idolatrous 
nations which the Jews had either sought as allies or 
feared as enemies. See Exiie. 

5. Years passed by, and the names of the idols of Ca- 
naan had been forgotten, when the Hebrews were as- 
sailed by a new danger. Greek idolatry under Alexan- 
der and his successors was practised throughout the 
civilized world. The conquests of Alexander in Asia 
caused Greek influence to be extensively felt, and Greek 
idolatry to be first tolerated and then practised by the 
Jews (1 Mace. i, 43-50, 54). Some place-hunting Jews 
were base enough to adopt it. At first the Greek 
princes who ruled Palestine wisely forbore to interfere 
with the Hebrew religion, The politic earlier Ptole- 
mies eyen encouraged it; but when the country had fall- 
en into the hands of the Seleucide, Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, reversing his father’s policy of toleration, seized 
Jorusalem, set up an idol-altar to Jupiter in the Temple 
itself, and forbade the observance of the law. Weakly 
supported by a miserable faction, he had to depend 
wholly upon his military power. The attempt of An- 
tiochus to establish this,form of worship was vigorously 
resisted by Mattathias (1 Mace. ii, 23-26), who was 
joined in his rebellion by the Assidwans (ver. 42), and 
destroyed the, altars at which the king commanded 
them to sacrifice (1 Mace. ii, 25, 45). The erection of 
synagogues has becn assigned as a reason for the com- 
parative purity of the Jewish worship after the Captiv- 
ity (Prideaux, Conn. i, 374), while another cause has 
been discovered in the hatred for images acquired by 
the Jews in their intercourse with the Persians. The 
Maccabean revolt, small in its beginning, had the na- 
tional heart on its side, and, after a long and varied 
struggle, achieved more than the nation had ever before 
effected since the days of the Judges. Thenceforward 
idolatry was to the Jew the religion of his cnemies, an? 
naturally made no perverts. 


The Babylonian Exile, therefore, may - 
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| 6. The early Christians were brought into contact 
with idolaters when the Gospel was preached among 
the Gentiles, and it became necessary to enact regula- 
tions for preventing scandal by their being involved in 
pagan practices, whem joining m the private meals and 
festivities of the heathen (1 Cor. viii). But the Gentile 
converts do not seem to have been in any danger of re- 
verting to idolatry, and the cruel persecutions they un- 
derwent did not tend to lead them back to a religion 
which its more refined votaries despised, It is, how- 
ever, not impossible that many who had been origi- 
nally educated as idolaters did not, on professing Chris- 
tianity, really abandon all their former superstitions, 
and that we may thus explain the very early outbreak 
of many customs and opinions not sanctioned in the 
News 5 

V. Ethical Views respecting Idolatry.—That this is a 
cardinal sin, and, indeed, the highest form, if not essen- 
tial principle of all sin, as aiming a direct blow at the 
throne of God itself, is evident from its prohisition in 
the very fore-front of the Decalogue. Hence the: tena- 
city with which the professors of all true religion in ey- 
ery age have opposed it, under every disguise and at 
whatever cost. It has always and naturally been the 
associate of polytheism, and those corrupt forms of 
Christianity, such as the Roman and Greek Churches, 
which haye endeayored to apologize for the adoration 
of pictures, images, etc., on the flimsy pretext that it is 
not the inanimate objects themselves which are revered, 
but only the beings thus represented, are but imitators 
in this of the sophistry of certain refined speculators 
among the grosser heathen, ¢. g. of Egypt, Greece, etc., 
who put forth similar claims. Sec IMAGE-WORSHI?P. 

Three things are condemned in Scripture as idolatry: 
1. The worshipping of a false God; 2. the worshipping 
of the true God through an image; 3. the indulgence 
of those passions which draw the soul away from God, 
e. g, covetousness, lust, ete. The Israelites were guilty 
of the first when they bowed the knee to Baal; of the 
second when they set up the golden calves; and both 
Israelites and Christians are often guilty of the third. 

1, Light in whick Idolatry was regarded in the Mosaic 
Code, and the penalties with which it was visited.—If one 
main object of the Hebrew polity was to teach the uni- 
ty of God, the extermination of idolatry was but a sub- 
ordinate end, Jehovah, the God of the Israelites, was 
the civil head of the state. He was the theocratic king 
of the people, who had delivered them from bondage, 
and to whom they had taken a willing oath of allegi- 
ance, They had entered into a solemn league and cov- 
enant with him as their chosen king (comp. 1 Sam. viii, 
7), by whom obedience was requited with temporal 
blessings, and rebellion with temporal punishment. ‘This 
original contract of the Hebrew government, ss it has 
been termed, is contained in Exod. xix, 8-8; xx, 2-5; 
Deut. xxxix, 10-xxx; the blessings promised to obedi- 
ence are enumerated in Deut. xxviii, 1-14, and tne wither- 
ing curses on disobedience in yerses 15-68. That this 
covenant was strictly insisted on it needs but slight ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew history to perceive. Often 
broken and often renewed on the part of the people 
(Judg. x, 10; 2 Chron. xv, 12, 18; Neh. ix, 38), it was 
kept with unwavering constancy on the part. of Jeho- 
vah. To their kings he stood in the relation, so to 
speak, of a feudal superior : they were his representa- 
tyes upon earth, and with them, as with the people be- 
fore, his covenant was made (1 Kings iii, 14; Sulit): 
Idolatry, therefore, to an Israelite was a state offence ( 
Sami, XV, 23), a political crime of the gravest character, 
high-treason against the majesty of his king. It was a 
transgression of the covenant (Deut. Xvii, 2), “the evil” 
pre-eranently in the eyes of Jehovah (1 Kings xxi, 25, 
opp. to WWM, “the right,” 2 Chron, XXViL, 2). But it 
was much more than all this. While the idolatry of 
foreign nations is stigmatized merely as an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God, which called for his vengeance, 


the sin of the Israelites is regarded as of more glaring 


enormity, and greater moral guilt. In the figurati 
language of the prophets, the relation between Jehovs ‘ 
and his people is represented as a marriage bond (Isa. 
liv, 5; Jer. iii, 14), and the worship of false gods, with 
all its accompaniments (Ley. xx, 56), becomes then the 
greatest of social wrongs (Hos. ii; Jer. ili, ete.). This 
is beautifully brought out in Hos. ii, 16, where the hea- 
then name Baali, my master, which the apostate Israel 
has been accustomed to apply to her foreign possessor, 
is contrasted with Ishi, my man, my husband, the na- 
tive word which she is to use when restored to her 
rightful husband, Jehovah. Much of the significance 
of this figure was unquestionably due to the impurities 
of idolaters, with whom such corruption was of no mere- 
ly spiritual character (Exod. xxxiv, 16; Numb. xxv, 1], 
2, etc.), but manifested itself in the grossest and most 
revolting forms (Rom. i, 26-32). 


Regarded in a moral aspect, false gods are called 
“stumbling-blocks” (Ezek. xiv, 3), “lies” (Amos ii, 43 
Rom. i, 25), “ horrors” or “ frights” (1 Kings xv, 13; Jer. 
1, 38), “ abominations” (Deut. xxix, 17; KEK, 165) ih 
Kings xi, 5; 2 Kings xxiii, 13), “guilt” (abstract for 
concrete, Amos viii, 14, noe N, ashmah ; comp.2 Chron. 
xxix, 18, perhaps with a play on A shima, 2 Kings xvii, 
30); and with a profound sense of the degradation conse- 
quent upon their worship, they are characterized by the 
prophets, whose mission it was to warn the pcojle 
against them (Jer. xlivy, 4), as “shame” (Jer. xi, 13; 
Hos. ix, 10). As considered with reference to Jehovah, 
they are “other gods” (Josh. xxiv, 2, 16), “strange 
gods” (Deut. xxxii, 16), “new gods” (Judg. v, 8), “dev- 
ils—not God” (Deut. xxxii, 17; 1 Cor, x, 20, 21); and, as 
denoting their foreign origin, “gods of the foreigner” 
(Josh, xxiv, 14,15). Their powerlessness is indicated 
by describing them as “gods that cannot save” (Isa, 
xly, 20),“ that made not the heavens” (Jer. x, 11), 
“nothing” (Isa. xli, 24; 1 Cor. viii, 4), “wind and emp- 
tiness” (Isa. xli, 29), “ vanities of the heathen” (Jer. xiv, 
22; Acts xiv, 15); and yet, while their deity is denied, 
their personal existence seems to have been acknowl- 
edged (Kurtz, Gesch. d. A.B. ii, 86, etc.), though not in 
the same manner in which the pretensions of local dei- 
ties were reciprocally recognised by the heathen (1 
Kings xx, 23,28; 2 Kings xvii,26). Other terms of 
contempt are employed with reference to idols, eek sy. 
élilim (Lev. xix, 4), and prbabs, gillilim (Deut. Xxix, 
17), to which different meanings have becn assigned, 


and many which indicate ccremonial uncleanness. See 
IpoL. 


Idolatry, therefore, being from one point of view a po- 
litical offence, could be punished without infringement 
of civil rights. No penalties were attached to mere 
opinions. For aught we know, theological speculation 
may have been as #ife among the Hebrews as in mod- 
ern times, though such was not the tendency of the She- 
mitic mind. It was not, however, such speculations, 
heterodox though they might be, but overt acts of 
idolatry, which were made the subjects of legislation 
(Michaelis, Laws of Moses, § 245,246). The first and 
second commandments are directed against idolatry of 
every form. Individuals and communities were equal- 
ly amenable to the rigorous code. The individual of- 
fender was devoted to destruction (Exod, xxii, 20) ; his 
nearest relatives were not only bound to denounce him 
and deliver him up to punishment (Deut. xiii, 2-10), but 
their hands were to strike the first blow when, on the 
eyidence of two witnesses at least, he was stoned (Deut. 
xvii, 2-5). To attempt to seduce others to false wor- 
ship was a crime of equal enormity (Deut. xiii, 6-10), 
An idolatrous nation shared a similar fate. No facts are 
more strongly declared in the Old Test. than that the 
extermination of the Canaanites was the punishment of 
their idolatry (Exod, xxxiy, 15,16; Deut. vii; xii, 29- 
31; xx,17), and that the calamities of the Israclitcs 
were due to the same cause (Jer. ii,17). A city guilty 
of idolatry was looked upon as a cancer of the state; i 


bene 


2 -— 


s considered to be in rebellion, and treated according 
to the laws of war. Its inhabitants and all their cattle 


_ were put to death, No spoil was taken, but everything 


it contained was burnt with itself; nor was it allowed 
to be rebuilt (Deut, xiii, 13-18; Josh. vi, 26), Saul lost 
his kingdom, Achan his life, and Hiel his family for 
transgressing this law (1 Sam. xv; Josh, vii; 1 Kings 
xvi, 34). The silver and gold with which the idols 
were covered were accursed (Deut. vii, 25, 26), Not 
only were the Israelites forbidden to serve the gods 
of Canaan (Exod. xxiii, 24), but even to mention their 
names, that is, to call upon them in prayer or any form 
of worship (Exod, xxiii, 18; Josh. xxiii, 7). On taking 
possession of the land they were to obliterate all traces 
of the existing idolatry; statues, altars, pillars, idol- 
temples, every person and every thing connected with it, 
were to be swept away (Exod. xxiii, 24,32; xxxiv, 13; 
Deut. vii, 5, 25; xii, 1-3; xx, 17), and the name and 
worship of the idols blotted out. Such were the pre- 
cautions taken by the framer of the Mosaic code to pre- 
serve the worship of Jehovah, the true God, in its puri- 
ty. Of the manner in which his descendants have 
“put a fence” about “the law” with reference to idola- 
try, many instances will be found in Maimonides (De 
Tdol.). "They were prohibited from using vessels, scar- 
let garments, bracelets, or rings, marked with the sign 
of the sun, moon, or dragon (id. vii, 10); trees planted or 
stones erected for idol-worship were forbidden (viii, 5, 
10); and, to guard against the possibility of contamina- 
tion, if the image of an idol were found among other 
images intended for ornament, they were all to be cast 
into the Dead Sea (vii, 11).—Smith. See ANATHEMA. 

2. New-Test. Definitions on the Subject.—(1.) The 
name “idolater” is given not only to persons who wor- 
ship heathen gods, but also such as worship idols of their 
own. Acts xvii, 16: “Now, while Paul waited for them 
at Athens, his spirit was stirred within him when he saw 
the city wholly given to idolatry.” 1 Cor. v, 10, 11: 
“Yet not altogether with the fornicators of this world, 
or with the covetous, or extortioners, or with 1dolaters ; 
for then must ye needs go out of the world. But now I 
‘have written unto you not to keep company, if any man 
that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or 
an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner : 
with such a one no not to eat.” 1 Cor. vi, 9: “Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God? Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters.” 1. Cor. x,7: “Neither be ye idolaters, as 
were some of them.” Rev. xxi, 8: “But the fearful 
.... and idolaters . .. . shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

(2.) The term idolatry is figuratively used to desig-~ 
nate covetousness, which takes Mammon for its god 
(Matt. vi, 24; Luke xvi, 13). Col. iii, 5: “ Mortify, 
therefore, your members which are upon the earth; for- 
nication, uncleanness; inordinate affection, evil concu- 
piscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry.” | Hence 
it is said (Ephes. v, 5), “For this ye know, that no whore- 
monger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who is an 
idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God.” St. Paul further designates all evil concu- 
piscence in general by the name of idolatry; e.g. Phil. 
iii, 19: “Whose end is destruction, whose god is their 
belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who mind 
earthly things ;” comp. Rom. xvi, 18, “ For they that are 
such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own 
‘belly; and by good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple.” The same is said (2 Tim. iii, 4) 
of those who are “lovers of pleasure more than lovers 


of God.” According to Rom. i, 21, idolatry takes its 


source in the impurity of the will, or in the heart, not in 
the mind; it is consequently a result of the abuse of 
human free agency. It is said, in the above-mentioned 
passage, “ Because that when they knew God they glo- 
rified him not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
yain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened.” The not glorifying. and the not praising 
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manifest the badness of the will or heart. In the Book 
of Wisdom (xiv, 14) it is said that idolatry came into the 
world through the “idle vanity of man.” Idolatry and 
sin have consequently the same origin, namely, the mis- 
use of moral freedom. ‘They therefore assist each other, 
yet, at the same time, present separately a difficult prob- 
lem for reason to understand, ‘To some extent idolatry 
may be considered as the theoretical, and sin as the prac-. 
tical effect of evil, which, in its complete manifestation, 
embraces both the mind and the heart, but takes its 
source exclusively in the latter; for all evil results from 
the will, by its own free action, separating itself from the 
divine will.—Krehl, Handwoérterbuch des N. T. p. 12. 

3. In the later Christian Church.—The fathers gener- 
ally define idolatry, from Rom. i, 23, as a “taking away 
from God the glory which belongs to him” (Tertull. De 
Idololatria, ¢. 11), or “divine honor given to another” 
(Cyprian; Hilar. Diac.); sometimes, also, as a transfer- 
ring of prayer from the Creator to the creature (Gregor. 
Naz.). Christian writers in general had no doubt on 
the subject (see Finnicus Maternus, De errore profuna- 
rum religionum, ed. Miinter, c. 1-5). When Clement of 
Alexandria regards astonishment at the light emitted 
by the heavenly bodies, thankfulness towards the in- 
ventor of agriculture, consciousness of sin, a personifica- 
tion of effects, ete., as the origin of myths, he does not 
mean to consider them as the original source of idolatry, 
but only of its contemporary forms. From the primi- 
tive worship of the heavens as the abode of the invisible 
God, according to the oldest traditions, the worship of 
the different nations, as they became disseminated over _ 
the globe, and divided geographically and otherwise, 
turned to other symbols. Again, nations preserving the 
remembrance, and, so to speak, living under the influence 
of their founders and heroes, as soon as they forgot the 
true God, made these the objects of their veneration and 
worship. Thus they came to worship their progenitors 
(as in China) and their heroes, which latter worship is 
by some (Boss, for instance) considered as the only source 
of mythology. How from thence they passed to the 
worship of symbolic animals, thence to anthropomor- 
phism, and finally to the adoration of statues as images 
of the deity, has been best explained by Creuzer in his 
Symbolik u. Mythologie d. alten Volker (3d edit. i, 5 sq.). 
The fathers did not fail to perceive the influence which 
the original tradition of the true God had on the deyel- 
opment of the symbolism and myths of the heathen re- 
ligious systems. Lactantius (De fulsu relig. i, 11) con- 
siders the consensus gentium in the belief in gods as a 
proof that they are touched by them. The early Prot- 
estant theologians had especially to contend against nat- 
uralism, which asserted that “the recognition of one su- 
preme God is innate in man,” and denied our knowledge 
of the unity of God being due either to revelation or to 
tradition, since it is found at the foundation of the learn- 
ed polytheistic systems. They considered all further 
developments in these systems as resulting from inten- 
tional additions made in support of their hierarchy by 
an interested priesthood, or by rulers from motives of 
policy (see Herbert of Cherbury, De relig. gentilium, 
p. 6, 168 sq.). These views were ably opposed by Ger- 
hard Jo. Vossius (De theologia gentili et phystologtu 
Christiana, i, 8 sq.), Van Dale (De origine et progressu 
idololatrie, i, 2,3), Selden (De diis Syris [ Lips. 1662], p. 
25 sq.). They however meant, as did also Farmer (The 
general Prevalence of the Worship of Human Spirits 
in the Ancient Heathen Nations [Lond. 1783]), that the 
demons, whether evil spirits or departed human souls, 
had very early become the objects of veneration on the 
part of the heathen. The Jews came gradually to the 
idea that the heathen deities were not nonentities, as the 
prophets had stated them to be, but really existing evil 
spirits, a view which was continued by the fathers, es: 
pecially in relation to the so-called oracles. The earliest 
German theologians also admitted this doctrine of a wor- 
ship of demons. This, however, was gradually discarded 
after the researches of S.J. Baumgarten (Gesch. d. Re- 
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ligionsparteien, p. 176 sq.), and idolatry is now generally 
considered as the result of a sophisticated tradition. 
Rationalism, based on Pelagian principles, either em- 
braced the views of the naturalists, or else those of 
Heyne, J. H. Boss, etc., who maintain, the former that 


the myths and idolatry were either the natural conse- 


quences of historical events or the peculiar garb of philo- 
sophical ideas (historical and philosophical mythicism), 
while the latter derives idolatry partly from the univer- 
sal wisdom whose higher thovghts assumed that form in 
order to be the more readily appreciated by the people, 
and partly from the interests of the priesthood ; he con- 
siders, also, the tradition of real heroes as an abundant 
source. Others (like Lobeck, etc.) see in the mythology 
of the heathen but a childish play of the imagination. 
But the opinion which most generally obtained is that 
behind the outward form of mythology is hidden a real 
philosophical or religious idea, and that personalities 
and historical facts are only erroneously introduced into 
it (Buttmann; G.Hermann). Finally, others considered 
idolatry in its full development as the result of the in- 
tentional manceuvres of the priesthood (so Fr. Creuzer, 
in the first editions of his Symbolk), or of a hierarchical 
system of nature, which amounts nearly to the same (K. 
O. Miiller, Prolegom. zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mytho- 
logie, p. 316-344). The latter considers the very origin 
and nature of the gods, and consequently of idolatry, as 
the result of an unconscious popular necessity, which 
from the first was connected or identified with illusion, 
instead of remaining a true and special idea. From 


_ this view—whose only defect is its too great disregard 


of the original religion—it is easy to come to those 
which govern the newer systems of religious philosophy, 
such as are upheld by Hegel (Vorlesungen ti. Religions- 
philosophie), according to which religion has received a 
steady development from an earthly basis, so that idol- 
atry was but one of its first forms, and -not at all an es- 
trangement from God, but a necessary part of the prog- 
ress towards him. This view of it completely makes 
away with idolatry by the presumed connection of all 
religions arriving by successive developments at abso- 
lute religion. This view is supported by Hinrichs (D. 
Religion im innern Verhiiltnisse z. Wissenschaft { Heidelb. 
1821], p.141 sq.) and Kraft (D. Religionen aller Volker in 
philosophischer Darstellung [ Stuttg. 1848 ]). Feuerbach 
and other extreme Rationalists even consider religion it- 
self as a sickly ideal phenomenon in human life. 

We must rank under idolatry all adoration not ad- 
dressed to the one invisible God of the Bible, or such 
adoration of him as is rendered in any manner not con- 
forming to the revelations of the Bible. It results part- 
ly from additions and the influence of the world, partly 
from the original traditional command to seek God, 
which seeking, when unaided by him (in revelation), 
ends in error, so that, unconsciously, it is worldly exist- 
ence that is apprehended instead and in the place of God. 
The mode of this apprehension varies in different na- 
tions, according to their geographical, historical, and in- 
tellectual circumstances, and may degenerate into the 
adoration of the most vain and arbitrary objects (fetish- 
es) which priests or sorcerers may set up. Between the 
original symbolic and the most abject idolatry there are 
various stages. While the majority of the heathen are 
either on the brink or in the midst of fetishism, the more 
enlightened part look upon the idols only as symbols, 
sometimes of several deities, and sometimes of one God. 

; Idolatry was formerly considered as divided into two 
distinct classes, real and comparative; the former was 
absolute polytheism—the belief in the real divinity of 
the images—while the latter was either (Baumgarten) 
the worship of the several deities as subordinate to one, 
or (G.H. Vossius) the considering of the images wor- 
shipped as mere symbols of the invisible God. In Col. 
hi, 5 we find a metaphorical use made of the word idol- 
atry to express undue attachment to earthly possessions 
and advantages. The same name has also been given, 
with good reason, to the use made of images in the 
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Idu’el (‘Icovij\oc), the second named of the lead~ 
ing Jews sent by Ezra to procure the aid of the priests 
in the return from exile (1 Esd. viii, 43); evidently the 
ARIEL (q. v.) of the Hebrew text (Ezra viii, 16). 
Idume’a (‘Idovpaia), the Gr. form of the Heb. name 
Edom, as found in the Sept., the N. Test., and Josephus. 
According to Josephus (Ant. ii, 1, 1), however, it is only a 
more agreeable mode of pronouncing what would other- 
wise be Adgpa (comp. Jerome on Ezek, xxv, 12). In 
the Sept. we sometimes meet with ‘Edw, but more gen- 
erally with Idovpaia (the people being called ‘Idov- 
paioc), which is the uniform orthography in the Apoc- 
rypha (1 Mace. iv, 15, 29, 61; v, 3; vi, 31; 2 Mace. xii, 


82), as well as in Mark iii, 8, the only passage in the N. 


T. where it occurs. Our Auth. Vers. has in three or four | 
places (Isa. xxxiv, 5,6; Ezek. xxxv, 15; xxxvi, 5) sub- 
stituted for Edom “Idumea,” which is the name em- 
ployed by the writers of Greece and Rome, though it is 
to be noted that they, as well as Josephus, include un- 
der that name the south of Palestine, and sometimes 
Palestine itself, because a large portion of that country 
came into possession of the Edomites of later times. 

The Heb. B58, Edom, as the name of the people, is 
masculine (Numb. xxii, 20); as the name of the coun~ 
try, feminine (Jer. xlix, 17). We often meet with the 
phrase DON V28, Erets-Edom, “the Land of Edom,” 
and once with the poetic form BIN MW, Sedeh-Edom, 
“the Field of Edom” (Judg. v, 4). The inhabitants are 
sometimes styled DAN 33, Beney-Edom, “the Children 
of Edom,” and poetically DIX MB, Bath-Edom, “the 
Daughter of Edom” (Lam, iv, 21, 22). A single person 
was called "25, Adomi, “an Edomite” (Deut. xxiii, 
8), of which the feminine M7278, Adomith, occurs in 1 
Kings xi, 1. 

1. Origin of the Name.—The name was derived from 
Tsaac’s son Edom, otherwise called Esau, the elder twin-, 
brother of Jacob. See Esau. It signifies red, and 
seems first to have been suggested by his appearance at 
his birth, when “he came out all red,” i. e, covered with 
red hair (Gen, xxv, 25), and it was afterwards more for- 
mally and permanently imposed on him on account of 
his unworthy disposal of his birthright for a mess of 
red lentiles (Gen. xxv, 30): “And Esau said to Jacob, 
Feed me, I pray thee, from the red, that red (DoNA-772 
M7 DIN), for I am faint; therefore was his name 
called Red” (Edom; 5178). In the East it has always 
been usual for a chief either to give his name to the 
country which he comquers, or over which he rules, or 
to take a name from it. Esau, during the life of his 
father, seized the mountainous region occupied by the 
Horites. He had two names; but one of them was pe- 
culiarly applicable to the newly - acquired territory. 
The mountains of Seir were remarkable for their reddish 
color; hence, doubtless, the name Edom, “red,” was 
given to them. Esau is called “the father of Edom,” 
giving to it his name and ruling over it (Gen. xxxvi, 
43); and the country, in a very few cases, is also called 
“the mount of Esau” (Obad. 8, 9, 19). 

The original name of the country was Mount Seir, 
and it was probably so called from Seir, the progenitor 
of the Horites (Gen. xiv, 6; xxxvi, 20-22), though the 
signification of this name, rugged, may have been the 
cause of its adoption, as the mountains are singularly 
rough and rugged. And so says Josephus (Ant. i, 20, 
3): “Esau named the country ‘Roughness’ from his 
own hairy roughness.” Part of the region is still called 
Esh-Sherah, in which some find’a trace of Seir, but the 
two words have no etymological relation. The name 
Seir continued to be applied to Edom after its occupa 
tion by the descendants of Esau, and even down to the 
close of the O.-T. history (see Josh. xi, 17; 2 Chron. xXx, 


); Ezek. xxv, 8, etc.), The aborigines were called 


-Horites (Sept. Xoppaior; Gen. xiv, 6); that is, T’roglo- 


dytes, or “ cave-dwellers,” from the nature of their habi- 
tations. See Horire,. The mountains of Edom, as all 
travellers know, are filled with caves and grottoes hewn 
in the soft sandstone strata, 

2. Situation and Boundaries—Edom proper, or Idu- 
mea, is situated on the south-eastern border of Pales- 
tine, extending from it to the northern extremity of the 
Elanitic Gulf. It was bounded on the west by the great 
valley of the Arabah, on the south by a line drawn due 
east from the modern fortress of Akabah, on the east 
by the desert of Arabia, and on the north by the an- 
cient kingdom of Moab, Its length from north to south 
was about 100 miles, and its breadth averaged 20. 
These boundaries are nowhere directly defined, but we 
can ascertain them from various incidental references in 
Scripture. When the Israelites encamped at Kadesh- 
barnea they were close to the border of Edom (Numb. 
xx), and Mount Hor is said to be within its border 
(xxxiii, 37). Hence, as Kadesh was situated in the 
valley of the Arabah, and as Mount Hor is only a few 
miles to the east of it, we conclude that the Arabah is 
the western boundary. ‘The Israelites asked, but were 
refused, a passage through either Edom or Moab, so as 
to go direct from Kadesh to the east side of the Jordan 
(Numb, xx, 14-20; Judg. xi, 17, 18). In consequence 
of this refusal, they were obliged to march south along 
the Arabah to Ezion-geber, and thence eastward by the 
wilderness round the territories of Edom and Moab (id. 
with Numb. xxi, 4). Hence we conclude that Edom and 
Moab occupied the whole region along the east side 
of the valley of the Arabah, from the Dead Sea to the 
Elanitic Gulf. Edom was wholly a mountainous coun- 
try, as may be inferred from the names given to it in 
the Bible and by ancient writers (Deut. i, 2; ii, 5; Jo- 
sephus, Ant. ii, 1, 2; Eusebius, Onomast. s. v. Tdumeea). 
The foot of the mountain range, therefore, may be re- 
garded as marking its eastern border. On the north it 
appears to have been separated from Moab by the 
“prook Zered” (Deut. ii, 13, 14, 18; Numb. xxi, 12), 
which is probably identical with the modern wady el- 
Ahsy. These views are corroborated by other and in- 
dependent testimony. In the Samaritan Pentateuch 
the word Gabla is substituted for Seir in Deut. xxxii, 
2; and Eusebius and Jerome state that [dumza was in 
their time called Gebalene, which is a Greek (I'eadqvn) 
corruption of the Hebrew (ebal, “ mountain” (Onomast. 
id. et s. v. Seir), and is retained to this day in the Arabic 
form Jebal. The modern province of Jebal is bounded 
on the west. by the Arabah, and on the north by wady 
el-Ahsy (Robinson, Bib, Res. ii, 151; Burckhardt, Trav. 
in Syria, p. 410). We may safely conclude from this 
that the ancient province had the same boundaries, as it 
had the same name. Thus Josephus writes (Ant. v, 1, 
22): “The lot of Simeon included that part of Idumea 
which bordered upon Egypt and Arabia;” and, though 
this is true, it does not contradict the language of Scrip- 
ture—‘[I will not give you of their land, no, not so 
much as a footbreadth, because I have given Mount 
Seir unto Esau for a possession” (Deut. ii, 5). Not a 
footbreadth of Edom Proper, or Mount Seir, was ever 
given by divine sanction to the Jews. 

Josephus divides Idumza into two provinces, Goboli- 
tis and Amalekitis (Ant. ii, 1,2). The former embraced 
Idumzxa Proper, being identical, as the name would in- 
dicate, with “ Mount Seir;” the other embraced a por- 
tion of Southern Palestine, with the desert plain south 
of it, which was originally occupied by the Amalekites 
(Numb. xiii, 29), and subsequently, as we shall see, by 
the Edomites. Pliny places Idumea to the south of 
Palestine, bordering upon Egypt (Hist. Nat. v, 14). 
Strabo (xvi, 2, 36, p. 760) states that the Idumzans 
were originally Nabatheans, but, being driven out 
thence, they joined themselves to the Jews. See Smith, 
Dict. of Class. Geog. 8. Vv. 

3. History.—The first mention of Mount Seir is in 


Gen, xiv, 6, where the confederate kings are said to’ 
have smitten the “ Horites in their Mount Seir.” B.C. 
cir, 2080, These Horites appear to have been a tribe 
of the gigantic aborigines of Western Asia, so called 
from dwelling in caves (Gen, xxxvi, 20-30), They 
were a pastoral people, divided into tribes like the mod- 
ern Bedawin, having independent chiefs called Alliph 
(FDR, ver. 29), Esau’s marriage with the daughters 
of Canaan alienated him from his parents, and he then 
obtamed a settlement among the Horites, where he ac- 
quired power and wealth as early: as the time of Ja- 
cob’s return from Padan-aram (Gen, xxvii, 46), Prob- 
ably his close alliance with Ishmael tended to increase 
his influence in his adopted country (xxviii, 9; xxxii, 
3 sq.). Though then established in Edom, Esau had 
still some part of his flocks in Western Palestine, in con- 
nection with those of his father; but on the return of 
Jacob he removed all his property from Canaan and 
dwelt in Mount Seir (xxxvi, 6-8). He gradually sub- 
dued and finally exterminated, or perhaps rather sup- 
planted, the Horites (Deut. ii, 12, 22), and a distinct 
tribe of his descendants, the Amalekites, leaving Edom, 
took possession of the desert plateaus south of Canaan 
(Gen. xxxvi, 12; Exod. viii, 14 sq.). The earliest form 
of government among the Edomites was, like that of 
the Horites, by chiefs (in the A.V. rendered “dukes,” 
but manifestly the same as the modern Arab sheiks), 
exercising independent authority over distinct tribes 
(Gen. xxxvi, 15-19). It appears, however, that the va- 
rious tribes were, at least in times of general war, united 
under one leader, to whom the title of king (422) was 
given. The names of eight of these kings (only one 
of whom is spoken of as related to any. other, Anah, the 
son of Zibeon) are mentioned in Gen. xxxvi, 31-39, who 
are said to have reigned in Edom “ before there reigned 
any king over the children of Israel,” that is, apparent- 
ly before the time of Moses (see Deut. xxxiti, 5; Exod. 
xviii, 16-19). Most of the large nomad tribes of Ara- 
bia have now an acknowledged chief, who is styled emir, 
and who takes the lead in any great emergency, while 
each division of the tribe enjoys independence under its 
own sheik on all ordinary occasions. Such would seem 
to have been the case with the Edomites, and this af- 
fords an easy solution of the apparent confusion in the 
account given by Moses, Gen. xxxvi, 31-43; and again 
in Exod. xv, 15, where it is said “the dukes of Edom 
shall be amazed,” and Judg. xi, 17, where Moses is rep- 
resented as having sent “messengers from Kadesh unto 
the king of Edom.” The primitive and pastoral char- 
acter of the people is incidentally brought out by the 
circumstance that this Anah, though a chieftain’s son, 
was in the habit of tending his father’s asses (Gen. 
xxxvi, 24). It was when thus employed that he found 
in the wilderness D707, ha-yemim, rendered in the 
Eng. Vers. by “the mules,” but meaning more probably 
“the hot springs.” There is in the country to the 
south-east of the Dead Sea (which formed part of the 
Seirite possessions) a place, Callirhoé, celebrated among 
the Greeks and Romans for its warm baths, which has 
been visited by modern travellers (Josephus, War’, i, 33, 
5; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 5,17; Legh’s Travels). 

Though the Israelites and Edomites were closely re- 
lated, and though the former were commanded “not to 
abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother” (Deut. xxiii,7), 
yet the bitterest enmity appears to haye existed be- 
tween them at every period of their history, as a per- 
petuation of the unbrotherly feud between their pro- 
genitors. When the Israelites asked permission to pass 
through the territory of Edom on their way to Canaan, 
they were rudely refused. B. C. 1619. The road by 
which it was sought to penetrate the country was term- 
ed “the king’s highway” (ver. 17), supposed by Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, ii, 556; but see a different expla- 
nation in De Sauley’s Narrative, i, 392; comp. 278, 276) 
to be wady el-Ghuweir, for it is almost the only valley 
that affords direct and easy passage through those 
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mountains. From a comparison of these incidents it 
may be inferred that the change in the form of govern- 
ment took place during the wanderings of the Israelites 
in the Desert, unless we suppose, with Rosenmiiller, 
that it was only this north-eastern part of Edom which 
was now subject to a monarch, the rest of the country 
remaining under the sway of 1ts former chieftains. But 
whether the regal power at this period embraced the 
whole territory or not, perhaps it did not supplant the 
ancient constitution, but was rather grafted on it, like 
the authority of the Judges in Israel, and of Saul, the 
first king, which did not materially interfere with the 
government that previously existed. It further ap- 
pears, from the list of Idumean kings, that the monarchy 
was not hereditary, but elective (for no one is spoken of 
as the son or relative of his predecessor) ; or probably 
that chieftain was acknowledged as sovereign who was 
best able to vindicate his claim by force of arms. Every 
successive king appears to haye selected his own seat of 
government: the places mentioned as having enjoyed 
that distinction are Dinhabah, Ayith, Pagu or Pai. 
Even foreigners were not excluded from the throne, for 
the successor of Samlah of Masrekah was Saul, or Shaul, 
“of Rechoboth, on the river.” The word Rechoboth 


means, literally, streets, and was a not uncommon name | 


given to towns; but the emphatic addition of “the riv- 
er” points evidently to the. Euphrates, and between 
Rakkah and Anah, on that river, there are still the re- 
mains of a place called by the Arabs Rachabath Malik 
Ibn-Tauk. In the age of Solomon we read of one Ha- 
dad, who “was of the king’s seed in Edom” (1 Kings x1, 
14); from which some have conjectured that by that 
period there was a royal dynasty of one particular fami- 
ly; but all that the expression may imply is that he 
was a blood relation of the last king of the country. 
Hadad was the name of one of the early sovereigns “who 
smote Midian in the field of Moab” (Gen. xxxvi, 35). 


The country was attacked by Saul with partial suc- 
cess (1 Sam. xiv, 47), A few years later David over- 
threw the Edomites in the “valley of Salt,” at the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea (Robinson, P2b. Res. 
ii, 109), and put garrisons in their cities (2 Sam. viii, 14; 
1 Chron. xviii, 11-13; 1 Kings xi, 15. Comp. the in- 
scription of Psa. Ix, and y, 8,9; eviii, 9,10, where “the 
strong city” may denote Selah or Petra). Then were 
fulfilled the prophecies in Gen, xxv, 28, and xxvii, 40, 
that the “elder should serve the younger ;” and also the 
prediction of Balaam (Numb. xxiv, 18), that Edom and 
Seir should be for possessions to Israel. Solomon created 
a naval station at Ezion-geber, on the Elanitic Gulf, 
from whence his ships went to India and Eastern Africa 
(1 Kings ix, 26; 2 Chron. viii, 18). Towards the close 
of his reign an attempt was made to restore the inde- 
pendence of the country by one Hadad, an Idumean 
prince, who, when a child, had been carried into Egypt 
at the time of David's invasion, and had there married 
the sister of Tahpanhes the queen (1 Kings xi, 14-23). 
See Hapap. If Edom then succeeded in shaking off 
the yoke, it was only for a season, since in the days of 
J ehoshaphat, the fourth Jewish monarch from Solomon, 
it is said “there was no king in Edom; a deputy was 
king;” i.e. he acted as viceroy for the king of Judah, 
For that the latter was still master of the country is ev- 
ident from the fact of his having fitted out, like Solomon, 
a fleet at Ezion-geber (1 Kings xxii, 47,48; 2 Chron. 
xx, 36,37). It was, no doubt, his deputy (called king) 
who joined the confederates of Judah and Israel in their 
attack upon Moab (2 Kings iii, 9, 12,26). Yet there 
seems to have been a partial revolt of the Edomites, or 
at least of the mountaineers of Seir, even in the reign of 


Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx, 22); and under his success- 


or, Jehoram, they wholly rebelled, and “made a king 
over themselves” (2 Kings viii, 20, 22+ : 
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ng added that, notwithstanding the 
temporary suppression of the rebellion, “ Edom revolted 
from under the hand of Judah unto this dav 
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stored, Amaziah, indeed, invaded the country, and ha 


ing taken the chief city, Selah or Petra, he, in memori- q 


al of the conquest, changed its name to Joktheel (q. d. 
subdued of God); and his successor, Uzziah, retained 
possession of Elath (2 Kings xiv,7; 2 Chron. xxv, 11— 
14; xxvi, 3). But in the reign of Ahaz, hordes of | 
Edomites made incursions into Judah, and carried away 
captives (2 Chron. xxviii, 17). About the same period, 
Rezin, king of Syria, expelled the Jews from Elath, 
which was thenceforth occupied by the Edomites (2 
Kings xvi, 6, where for Syrians, 2772578, we ought to 
read Kdomites, B"7297N, De Rossi, Varie Lectiones, ii, 
247). Now was fulfilled the other part of Isaac’s pre- 
diction, viz., that in course of time Esau “should take 
his brother’s yoke from off his neck” (Gen. xxvii, 40). 
It appears from various incidental expressions in the 
later prophets that the Edomites employed their recov- 
ered power in the enlargement of their territory in all 
directions, They spread as far south as Dedan in Ara- 
bia, and northward to Bozrah in the Hauran; though 
it is doubtful if the Bozrah of Scripture may not have 
been a place in Idumza Proper (Isa. xxxiv, 6; Lxiii, 1; 
Jer. xlix, 7,8-20; Ezek. xxv, 13; Amosi,12). During 
the decline of the Jewish power, and wars of Judah and 
Israel, the Edomites gradually enlarged their possessions. 
When Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem,the Edomites 
joined him and took an active part in the plunder and 
slaughter which followed. Their cruelty at that time 
is specially referred to in Psa, cxxxvii, and was the 
chief cause of those dreadful prophetic curses which 
have since been executed upon their country (Jer. xlix, 
17; Lam. iv, 21; Ezek. xxv, 13, 14; Obad. 10-21). From 
the language of Malachi (i, 2,3), and also from the ac- 
counts preserved by Josephus (Ant. x, 9, 7), it would 
seem that the Edomites did not wholly escape the Chal- 
dean scourge; bnt instead of being carried captive, like 
the Jews, they not only retained possession of their own 
territory, but became masters of the south of Judah, as 
far as Hebron (1 Mace. v, 65, comp. with Ezek. xxxv, 10; 
xxxvi, 5). Probably as a reward for the assistance af- 
forded by them to the Chaldzans, the Edomites were 
permitted to settle in Southern Palestine, and in the 
country lying between it and the borders of Egypt. The 
name Idumeza was now given to the whole country, from 
the valley of the Arabah to the Mediterranean (Joseph. 
Ant. v, 1,22; Strabo, xvi, 2), and from Eleutheropolis to 
Elath (Jerome, Comment.in Obad.). Hence arose the 
mistakes of Roman writers, who somctimes give the 
name Idumea to all Palestine, and eyen call the Jews 
Idumeans (Virgil, Georg. iii, 12; Juvenal, viii, 160). 

While the Edomites thus extended their conquests 
westward, they were driven out of their own country 
by the Nabatheans (q. y.), who, leaving the nomad 
habits of their ancestors, settled down amid the moun- 
tains of Edom, engaged in commerce, and founded the 
little kingdom of Arabia Petrea. Some of their mon- 
archs took the name Aretas (2 Macc. v,8; Joseph. Ant. 
xv, 1, 2), and some Obodas (Joseph. Ant, xiii, 5,1). One 
of them was that Aretas whose daughter Herod Antipas 
married (Matt. xiv, 3,4); and it was the same king of 
Arabia who captured Damascus, and held it at the time 
of Paul’s conversion (Acts ix, 25; 2 Cor, xi, 32). Idu- 
mea was taken by the Romans in A.D, 105, and under 
their paternal government the enterprising inhabitants 
increased greatly in wealth and power. <A lucrative 
transport trade between India, Persia, and the Leyant 
was in their hands. Roads were constructed across the 
desert of Arabia, through the defiles of Edom, and west- 
ward and northward to the Mediterranean and Pales- 
ape : T races of bhekn still remain, with ruinous milita- 
y stations at intervals, and fallen milestones of the times 
of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius (Peutinger Tables ; La- 
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“works of the Edomites, but of the descendants of Nebai- 


oth, Ishmael’s oldest son and Esau’s brother-in-law (Gen. 
xxy, 13; xxxvi,3; Joseph. Ant.i, 12,4; Diod. Sic. 19.) 

On the revival of Jewish power under the Asmoni- 
ans, that part of Seuthern Palestine to which the name 
Idumea had been given by classic writers was seized, 
and about B.C. 125 they were finally sibdued by John 
Hyrcanus, who compelled them to submit to cireum- 
cision and other Jewish rites, with a view to incorpo- 
rate them with the nation (1 Mace. v, 3,65; 2 Mace. x, 
16; xii, 32; Joseph. Ant. xiii, 9,1; 15,4). The amal- 
gamation, however, of the two races seems never to have 
been perfected. The country was governed by Jewish 
prefects, and one of these, an Idumzan by birth, became 
procurator of Juda, and his son was Herod the Great, 
“king of the Jews” (Joseph. Ang. xii, 8, 6; xili, 9, 2; 
xiv, 1,3 and 8; xv,7,9; xvii, 11,4). Not long before the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 20,000 [dumeans were call- 
ed in to the defence of the city by the Zealots, but both 
parties gave themselves up to rapine and murder (Joseph. 
War, iv, 4,5; 5,1; vii,8, 1). This is the last mention 
made of the Edomites in history. The author of a work 
on Job, once ascribed to Origen, says that their name 
and language had perished, and that, like the Ammon- 
ites and Moabites, they had all become Arabs. In the 
second century Ptolemy limits the name Idumeza to the 
country west of the Jordan. 

In the first centuries of the Christian ara Edom was 
included in the province of Palestina Tertia, of which 
Petra was metropolis (S. Paulo, Geogr. Sac. p. 307; Re- 
land, Palest. p. 218). After the Mohammedan conquest 
its commercial importance declined, its flourishing port 
and inland cities fell toruin. The Mohammedans were 
the instruments by which the fearful predictions of 

‘the Scripture were finally fulfilled. The Crusaders made 
several expeditions to Edom, penetrating it as far as to 
Petra, to which they gave the name “ Valley of Moses” 
(Gesta Dei per Francos, p.518, 555, etc.), a name still ex- 
isting in the Arabic form Wady Musa. On a command- 
ing hill some twelve miles north of Petra they built a 
fortress, and called it Mons Regalis ; its modern name is 
Shobek (i). p. 611). The Crusaders occupied and forti- 
fied Kerak, the ancient Kir Moab, and raised it to the 
dignity of an episcopal see, under the impression that it 
was Petra (ib. p. 812, 885, 1119). From the age of the 
Crusaders until the present century nothing was known 
of Iduma. No traveller had passed through it, and as 
a country it had disappeared from history. Volney 
heard some vague reports of its wonders from Arabs. 
Seetzen also heard much of it in the year 1806, but he 
was unable to enter it. Burckhardt was the first to 
traverse the country. In 1812 he travelled from Kerak 
south by Shobek to Petra (Trav. in Syr. p. 877 sq.; Rob- 
inson, Bib. Res. ii, 165). In 1828, Laborde, proceeding 


northward from Akabah through the defiles of Edom, | 


also visited Petra, and brought away a portfolio of splen- | 


did drawings, which proved that the descriptions of 
Burekhardt. had not been exaggerated. Many have 
since followed the footsteps of the first explorers, and a 
trip to Petra now forms a necessary part of the Eastern 
traveller’s grand tour. 

4, Physical Geography.—Idumxa embraces a section 
of a broad mountain range, extending in breadth from 
the valley of the Arabah to the desert plateau of Arabia. 
“Along the base of the range on the side of the Arabah, 
are low calcareous hills. To these succeed lofty masses 


- of igneous rock, chiefly porphyry ; ever which lies the 


red and variegated sandstone in irregular ridges and 
abrupt cliffs, broken by deep and wild ravines. The lat- 
ter strata give the mountains their most striking feat- 
ures” (Porter, Handb. for S.and Pal.i, 44). “The first 
thing that struck me,” says Stanley, “in turning out of 
the Arabah up the defiles that lead to Petra was, that 
we had suddenly left the desert. Instead of the abso- 
lute nakedness of the Sinaitic valleys, we found our- 
selves walking on grass, sprinkled with flowers, and the 


level platforms on each side were filled with sprouting | 
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corn; and this continues through the whole descent to 
Petra, and in Petra itself. The next peculiarity was 
when, after having left the summit of the pass, or after 
descending from Mount Hor, we found ourselves insensi- 
bly encircled with rocks of deepening and deepening 
red. Red, indeed, even from a distance, the mountains 
of ‘red’ Edom appear, but not more so than the granite 
of Sinai; and it is not till one is actually in the midst 
of them that this red becomes crimson, and that the 
wonder of the Petra colors fully displays itself” (Sin. and 
Pal.p. 88). The ravines which intersect these sand- 
stone mountains are very remarkable. Take them as a 
whole, there is nothing like them in the world, especial- 
ly those near Petra, ‘You descend from wide downs 
. . . and before you opens a deep cleft between rocks of 


Ravine in Idumea. 


red sandstone rising perpendicularly to the height of 
one, two, or three hundred feet, This is the Sik..... 
Follow me, then, down this magnificent gorge—the most 
magnificent, beyond all doubt, which I have ever beheld. 
The rocks are almost precipitous, or rather they would 
be if they did not, like their brethren in all this region, 
overlap, and crumble, and crack, as if they would crash 
over you” (ib. p.90), Such are the ravines of Idumea, 
and the dark openings of the numerous tombs and grot- 
toes which dot their sides; and the sculptured fagades 
here and there hewn out in their gorgeously colored 
cliffs add vastly to their picturesque grandeur, The 
average elevation of the sandstone range is about 2000 
feet. Immediately on its eastern side, and indeed so 
close to it as to make up part of one great range, is a 
parallel ridge of limestone, attaining a somewhat high- 
er elevation, and extending unbroken far to the north 
and south. The latter sinks with a gentle slope into 
the desert of Arabia. The deep valleys and the little 
terraces along the mountain sides, and the broad downs 
upon their summits, are covered with rich soil, in which 
trees, shrubs, and flowers grow luxuriantly. While 
Edom is thus wild, rugged, and almost inaccessible, the 
deep glens and flat terraces along the mountain sides 
are covered with rich soil, from which trees, shrubs, and 
flowers now spring up luxuriantly. No contrast could 
be greater than that between the bare, parched plains 
on the east and west, and the ruddy cliffs, and verdant, 
flower-spangled glens and terraces of Edom. This il- 
lustrates Bible topography, and reconciles seemingly 
discordant statements in the sacred volume, While 
the posterity of Esau dwelt amid rocky fastnesses and 
on mountain heights, making their houses like the 
eyries of eagles, and living by their sword (Jer. xlix, 
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16; Gen, xxvii, 40), yet Isaac, in his prophetic gees 
promised his disappointed son that his dwelling shou 
be “of the fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heay- 
en from above” (Gen. xxvii, 39). But many critics are 
of opinion (e. g. Vater, De Wette, Geddes, Von Bohlen) 
that "2232 should there be rendered from, 1. e. “far 
away from, or destitute of,” the fatness of the earth, etc.; 
and it is immediately added, “for thou shalt live by thy 
sword;” and it does not appear that Idumeza was ever 
particularly noted for its fertility. Some other passages 
of Scripture are also illustrated by a glance at the tow- 
ering precipices and peaks of Edom. The border of the 
‘Amorites was trom “the ascent, of scorpions (A krabbim), 
from the rock”—that is, from the rocky boundary of 
Edom (Judg. i, 36). We read that Amaziah, after the 
conquest of Seir, took ten thousand of the captives to 
the “top of the cliff,” and thence cast them down, dash- 
ing them all to pieces (2 Chron. xxv, 11, 12). ‘ 

5. Present State of the Country.—Idumea, once so rich 
in its flocks, so’ strong in its fortresses and rock-hewn 
cities, so extensive in its commercial relations, so re- 
nowned for the architectural splendor of its temples and 
palaces—is now a deserted and desolate wilderness. Its 
whole population is contained in some three or four mis- 
erable villages; no merchant would now dare to enter its 
borders; its highways are untrodden, its cities are all in 
ruins. The predictions of God’s Word have been fulfilled 
to the very letter (see Estlinder, Vaticinia Jesaie im 
Idumeos, Abox, 1825). “Thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof. 
. .. When the whole earth rejoiceth I will make thee 
desolate... .. Thou shalt be desolate, O Mount Seir, 
and all Idumiea, eyen all of it. . . . Edom shall be a des- 
olation; every one that goeth by it shall be astonished” 
(Isa, xxxiv, 13; Ezek.xxxv, 14; Jer.xlix,17). Idumea 
is now divided into two districts, Jebd/, including the 
northern section as far as wady el-Ghuweir, and Eshk- 
Sherah, embracing the southern part (Burckhardt, Trav. 
in Syria, p. 410; Robinson, B2b, Res. ii, 154). Burck- 
hardt mentions a third district, Jebal Hesma; but Rob- 
inson says that though there is a sandy tract, el-Hismah, 
with mountains around it, on the east of Akabah, it does 
not constitute a separate division. The site of the an- 
cient capital Bozrah is now marked by the small village 
of Busaireh, and Petra, the Nabathan capital, is well 
known as wacdy Musa. 

The whole of this region is at present occupied by 
various tribes of Bedouin Arabs. The chief tribe in the 
Jebal is the Hejaya, with a branch of the Kaabineh, 
while in esh-Sherah they are all of the numerous and 
powerful tribe of the Haweitat, with a few independent 
allies. The Bedouins in Idumea have of late years 
been partially subject to the pacha of Egypt, paying an 
annual tribute, which, in the case of the Beni Sukhr, is 
one camel for two tents. The fellahin, or peasants, are 
half Bedouin, inhabiting the few villages, but dwelling 
also in tents; they too pay tribute to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, and furnish supplies of grain, 

6. The character of the Edomites was drawn by Isaac 
in his prophetic blessing to Esau—* By thy sword shalt 
thou live” (Gen, xxvii, 40). War and rapine were the 
only professions of the Edomites. By the sword they 
got Mount Seir—by the sword they exterminated the 
Horites—by the sword they long battled with their 
brethren of Israel, and finally broke off their yoke—by 
the sword they won Southern Palestine—and by the 
sword they performed the last act in their long historic 
drama, massacred the guards in the T emple, and pillaged 
the city of Jerusalem. 

Little is known of their religion, but that little shows 
them to have been idolatrous, It is probable that Esau’s 
marriage with the “daughters of Canaan,” who “were 
a grief of mind” to his father and mother (Gen. xxvi, 
34, 35), induced him to embrace their religion; and when 
Esau and his followers took possession of Mount Seir, 
they seem to have followed the practice common among 


ancient nations of adopting the country’s gods, for we 


5 : : 
read that Amaziah, king of Judah, after his con 
the Edomites, “brought the gods of the childre 
Seir, and set them up to be his gods” (2 Chron. xxv, 
15,20). Josephus also refers both to the idols (one 
which he named Kozé) and priests of the Idumzeans 
(Ant. xv, 17,9). wr, ; 

7. Literature:—With respect to the striking fulfilment 
of the prophetic denunciations upon Edom, we need 
only refer the reader to the well-known work of Keith, 
who frequently errs, however, in straining the sense of 
prophecy beyond its legitimate import, as well as in seek- — 
ing out too literally minute an accomplishment. On 
Idumiea generally, see C. B. Michaelis, Dis. De Antiquass. 
Idumeor. Hist. in Pott and Ruperti’s Sylloge Comment. 
Theologic. part vi, p. 121; J. D. Michaelis, Comment. de 
Troglodytis Seiritis, in the Syntagma Commentt., part 1, 
p.194. For the ancient geography, Reland’s Palestina ; 
Forster's Geography of Arabia; Ritter’s Paldstina und 
Syrien. For the history and commerce, Nolde, Hist. 
Idumee, Frank. 1726; Vincent’s Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the Ancients, vol. ii. For modern geography, 
the travels of Burckhardt, Laborde, Wilson, Stanley, 
and Porter's Handb. for Syria and Pal. ; but especially, 
Sketches of Idumea and its present Inhabitants, by Dr. E, 
Robinson, in the Amer. Bib. Repository for April, 1833, 
p. 247, and his Bib, Researches, ii, 551, See Epom- 
ITH, etc. 


Idume’an (‘Tdovpaioc), an inhabitant of the land 
of Idumea (q. v.) (2 Mace. x, 15, 16). 


I’gal (Heb. Yigal’, DN, avenger), the name of three 
men. 

1. (Sept. Iya, Vulg. Igal, Eng. Vers. “Igal.”) Son 
of Joseph, and commissioner on, the part of Issachar to 
explore the land of Canaan (Numb. xiii, 7). He of” 
course perished with his nine falsehearted companions 
on their return (Numb. xiv, 37). » B.C.1657. 

2. (Sept. Iyada, Vulg. Igaal, A.V. “Igal.”) Son of 
Nathan of Zobah, and one of David’s famous warriors 
(2 Sam, xxiii, 86). B.C. 1046. In the parallel list of 1 
Chron, the name is given as “Joel the brother of Na- 
than” (xi, 38, Iw7A\). Kennicott, after a minute exam-. 
ination of the passage, both in the original and in the 
ancient versions, decides in favor of the latter as most 
likely to be the genuine text (Déssert¢ tion, p. 212-214). 

3. (Sept. “Iw, Vulg. Jegaal, A. V. “Tgeal.”) One 
of the sons of Shemaiah, of the descendants of Zerubba- 
bel (1 Chron, iii, 22), The number “six” there given is 
that of the grandchildren of Shechaniah (see Strong’s 
Harm. and Kapos. of the Gosp. p.17). B.C. ante 406. 

Igdali’ah (Heb. Yigdalyah’, but only in the pro- 
longed form, Yigdalya’hu, am7>735, whom Jehovah will 
make great ; Sept. PodoAtac, Vulg. Jegedalia), the father 
of Hanan, into the chamber of which latter Jeremiah 


brought the Rechabites to propose the test of their tem- 
perance (Jer. xxxv, 4), B.C. ante 606. 


Ig’eal (1 Chron. iii, 22), See Iear 3. 
Ignatian Epistles. See Icnarius or ANTIOCH. 


Ignatius or Anriocn, one of the apostolical fathers 
(q. V.), called also Theophorus (6 Qe0g0poc), a title which 
he explained to the emperor Trajan as mean‘ng “one 
who has Christ in his heart.” We have no trustworthy 
accounts of the life and ministry of Ignatius. The chief 
authority is the Martyrium Ignatii (see below), but even 
those who assert the genuineness of that work admit 
that it is greatly interpolated. There are several un- 
supported stories in the fathers, e. g. that Ignatius was 
the child whom Christ took into his arms (Mark ix, 386), 
that he had seen Christ, ete. Abulpharagius (Dynase. 
vii, 75, ed. Pococke, 1663) was understood to assert that 
Ignatius was born at Nura, in Sardinia or Cappadocia, 
but Mr. Cureton (see below) shows that the words used 
have no such reference. The Martyrium (c. 3) asserts 
that he was, along with Polycarp, a hearer of St. John. 
Chrysostom says that he was nominal bishop of Antioch 
by the laying on of the hands of the apostles themselves, 
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en several of the apostles were dead. According to 
the same historian, he was the second successor of St. 
Paul, Evodius having been the first. The Apostolic 
- Constitutions, on the other hand, say that Ignatius and 
 Evodius held the office together, Evodius by appoint- 
~ ment from Peter, Ignatius from Paul. So say, also, Ba- 
ronius and Natalis Alexander, making, however, Evodius 
bishop of the Jews, and Ignatius of the Gentiles. “Of 
- the episcopate of Ignatius we know little. He appears 
to have been over-carnest in insisting upon the prerog- 
atives of the clergy, especially the bishops. The Mar- 
tyrium Ignatii represents him as anxious for the stead- 
fastness of his flock during the persecution said to have 
taken place in Domitian’s reign, and incessant in watch- 
ing and prayer and in instructing his people, fearing 
lest the more ignorant and timid among them should 
fall away. On the cessation of the persecution he re- 
joiced at the little injury the church at Antioch had 
sustained. When the emperor Trajan, elated with his 
victories over the Dacians and other nations on the Da- 
nubian frontier, began to persecute the Church, the anx- 
iety of Ignatius was renewed, and, eager to avert the 
violence of persecution from his flock, and to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom, he offered himself as a victim, and 
was brought before the emperor, then at Antioch on his 


way to the eastern frontier to attack the Armenians and 


Parthians. The conference between Trajan and the 
bishop is given in the Martyrium Ignatii; it ended in 
an order of the emperor that Ignatius should be taken 
to Rom2, and there thrown to the wild beasts. Tle was 
led thither by a long and tedious route, but was allowed 
to have communication with his fellow-Christians at 
the places at which he stopped. He was thrown to the 
wild beasts in the Roman amphitheatre, at the feast dis- 
tinguished as 1 rorckacdexarn, ‘the feast of the thir- 
teenth’ (Smith, Dict. of Class. Antig. s.v. Saturnalia). 
‘Such parts of him as remained were collected by his 
sorrowing friends, and taken back to Antioch, where in 
Jorome’s time they were resting in the cemetery outside 
the gate toward Daphne. From thence they were re- 
moved by the emperor Theodosius II to the Church of 
Ignatius (previously known as the Tychum, or Temple 
of Fortune), in the city of Antioch (Evagr. Hist. Eccl. i, 
16). Their subsequent removals are uncertain. The 
martyrdom of St. Ignatius is commemorated by the Ro- 
man Church on the Ist of February; by the Greek 
Church on the 20th of December, the correct anniver- 
sary of his martyrdom.” The year of Ignatius’s death 
has been much disputed. Many of the best writers 
(following the Martyrium Ignatii) place it in A.D. 107 ; 
but, as it is now generally conceded that Trajan did not 
visit the East till 114, and as he probably spent the win- 
ter 114-115 at Antioch, the best critics agree on A.D. 115 
as the most probable date. 

Epistles of [gnatius.—On his way from Antioch to 
Rome, Ignatius is said to have written seven epistles. 
These are enumerated both by Eusebius (fist. Eccl. iii, 
36) and Jerome (De Viris Illustr. c. 16). At present, 
however, there are fifteen epistles extant, all ascribed to 
Ignatius. Seven of these are considered by many to be 
genuine, namely, 1. IIpd¢ ‘Edeciouc, Ad Ephesios ; 2. 
Mayynoedow, Ad M agnesianos ; 3. Tpadduavoic, A d 
Trallianos ; 4. Mpd¢ ‘Pwpatovc, Ad Romanos ; 5. Bi\a- 
dedgevaw, Ad Philadelphenos ; 6. Ypupvaiorc, Ad Smyr- 
nos; and,7. [po¢ ToAvKcaprrov, Ad Polycarpum. The 
titles of these epistles agree with the enumeration of Eu- 
sebius and Jerome. There are found two recensions of 
them—a longer, now regarded as an interpolated one, 
first published by Pacseus (1557), and a shorter form, 
which is considered as tolerably uncorrupted. Many 
doubt the genuineness of either (see below). Two an- 
cient Latin versions are extant, corresponding in a great 
degree to the two forms or recensions of the Greek text: 
the larger, known as the common (vulgata) version, the 
other first discovered and published by archbishop Usher 
(1644) (see below). The epistles to the Ephesians, Ro- 
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mans, and Polyearp were published, with a translation, 
in a still shorter Syriac version, by Cureton (1845). 
Many of the interpolations found in the larger form are 
of passages from the N. T. 

Five other epistles, though extant in Greek, are re= 
garded by nearly all classes of critics as spurious, name- 
ly, 8. Ipd¢ Mapiay eg Nedrodw rijy mpoc ry Lapby, 
or IIpd¢ Mapiay KacaoboXirny, or ée Kacobr\wy, or 
KaorabaNiry, or ie Kasrabddwy, Ad Mariam, Neapo-~ 
lim, que est ad Zarbum, or Ad Mariam Cassobolitam, 
variously written Custabaliiam, or Castabalensem, or ex 
Cossobelis, or Chassaoboiorum, or Chasabolorum, or Cas- 
tabolorum; 9. Upd¢ rove tv Tapow, Ad Tarsenses ; 10. 
IIpo¢ 'Avrioyeic, Ad Antiochenos; 11. Mpd¢ “Howva, 
dtdcovoy ‘Avrioyeiac, Ad Heronem Diaconum Anti- 
ochie ; 12. Ipd¢ Pi\urrnoiove, Ad Philippenses. Some 
copies add to the title of this last epistle the words zrept 
Barricparoc, De Baptismate, an addition which by no 
means describes the contents. Of four of these spurious 
epistles two ancient Latin versions are extant, the com- 
mon version, and that published by Usher. Of that to 
the Philippians there is but one version, namely, the 
common. The epistle to Polycarp in the common Latin 
version is defective, containing only about one third of 
what is in the Greek text. There is also extant, both 
in the Greek and in the two Latin versions, an epistle 
of Mary of Cassobele (called also Mpoondvroc, Prose- 
lyta) to Ignatius, to which his letter professes to be an 
answer. 

The remaining three epistles ascribed to Ignatius are 
found only in Latin. They are very short, and have 
long been given up as spurious. They are, 13. S. Joannt 
Evangeliste ; 14. Ad Eundem; and, 15, Beate Virgini. 
With these is found a letter of the Virgin to Ignatius, 
Beata Virgo Ignatio, professing to be an answer to his 
letter. This also is given up as spurious. 

The controversy respecting the genuineness of these 
writings began at an early period. In A.D. 1495 the 
three Latin epistles and the letter of the Virgin were 
printed at Paris, subjoined to the Vita et Processus S. 
Thome Cantuarensis Martyris super Libertate Ecclesi- 
astica. In A.D, 1498, three years after the appearance 
of these letters, another collection, edited by J. Faber, of 
Staples (Stapulensis), was printed at Paris in folio, con- 
taining the common Latin version of eleven letters, that 
of Mary of Cassobele not being among them, They were 
published with some of the works ascribed to Dionysius 
Areopagita and an epistle of Polycarp. These eleven 
epistles were reprinted at Ven. 1502; Paris, 1515; Basel, 
1520; and Strasburg, 1527. In 1516 the preceding four- 
teen epistles, with the addition of the letter to Mary of 
Cassobel, were edited by Symphorianus Champerius of 
Lyons, and published at Paris in 4to, with seven letters 
of St. Antony, commonly called the Great. In A.D. 
1557, the twelve epistles of Ignatius, in Greek, were pub- 
lished by Valentinus Paceus, or Paczeus, in 8vo, at Dillin- 
gen, in Suabia on the Danube, from an Augsburg MS. 
They were reprinted at Paris, 1558, with critical emen- 
dations. The same twelve Greek epistles, from another 
MS. from the library of Gaspar a Nydpryck, were pub- 
lished by Andreas Gesner, with a Latin version by Jo- 
annes Brunner, Zitrich, 1559, folio. In these editions 
the Greek text of the seven epistles was given in the 
larger form, the shorter form, both in Greek and Latin, 
being as yet undiscovered. The genuineness of these 
remains was now called in question. The authors of 
the Centurie Magdeburgenses were the first to express 
their doubts, though with caution and moderation. Cal- 
vin, in his Institutiones (i, 8), declared that “nothing 
could be more silly than the stuff (nenie) which had 
been brought out under the name of Ignatius, and ren- 
dered the impudence of those persons more insuffera- 
ble who had set themselves to deceive people by such 
phantoms (/arve).” The controversy grew warm, the 
Roman writers and the Episcopalians commonly con- 
tending for the genuineness of at least a part of the epis- 
tles, and the Presbyterians denying it. The three epis- 
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tles not extant in Greek were the first given up, but the 
rest were stoutly contended for, Several, however, dis- 
tinguished between the seven enumerated by Eusebius 
and the rest, and some contended that even those which 
were genuine were interpolated. While the controversy 
was in this state, Vedelius, a professor at Geneva, pub- 
lished an edition (S. Jgnatii que extant Omnia, Geneva, 
1623, 4to) in which the seven genuine were arranged 
apart from the other five epistles; he marked, also, in 
the genuine epistles, the parts which he regarded as in- 
terpolations. * In 1644 archbishop Usher's (4to, Oxford) 
edition of the epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius appeared. 
It contained, 1. Polycarpiana Epistolarum Ignatianarum 
Sylloge (Polycarp’s Collection of the Epistles of Igna- 
tius), containing Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians 
and six of the supposed genuiue epistles of Ignatius; 2. 
Epistole B. Ignatio adscripte a Medie Atatis Grecis 
Sex (Six Epistles ascribed to St. Ignatius by the Greeks 
of the Middle Age). The epistle of Polycarp was in- 
cluded in this class, with the five spurious epistles ex- 
tant in Greek. The common Latin version was also 
printed with these in parallel columns, ard the three 
epistles which are extant only in Latin were subjoined; 
8. A Latin version of eleven epistles (that to the Philip- 
pians being omitted) from the two MSS. obtained by | 
Usher, and now first printed. This corresponds, in the 
main, to the shorter text of the so-called genuine epis- 
tles. The work of Usher contains also a valuable intro- 
duction and notes to the epistles of Ignatius and Poly- 
carp, the Apostolical Constitutions, and the Canons 
ascribed to Clement of Rome. In 1646 the epistles of 
Ignatius were published by Isaac Vossius (4to, Amst.), 
from a MS. in the Medicean Library at Florence. The 
MS., which is not accurately written, and is mutilated 
at the end, is valuable as the only one containing the 
shorter recension of the genuine epistles; it wants, how- 
ever, that to the Romans, which was given by Vossius 
in the longer form, as in the former editions. The five 
spurious epistles, and that of Mary of Cassobele to Igna- 
tius, from the Medicean MS., the text of which differs 
materially from that previously published; the three 
Latin epistles; Usher’s Latin version of the eleven 
Greck epistles; and the common version of that to the 
Philippians, were all given by Vossius. In 1647 Usher 
published his Appendia Ignatiana, containing the Greek 
text of the seven epistles, and two Latin versions of the 
Jartyrium Ignatui. THe gave the Medicean text of six 
of the epistles; that to the Romans was the common 
text, with the interpolations expunged, as determined 
by a collation of the epistle contained in the Martyri- 
um, both in the Greek of Symeon Metaphrastes and the 
Latin version published by Usher. After the contro- 
yersy had been carried on for some time, and great prog- 
ress had been made towards the settlement of the text, 
the most formidable attack on the genuineness of the 
epistles was made by Daillé (Dalleus), one of the most 
eminent of the French Protestants, in his work De Serip- 
tis que sub Dionysii Arcopagite et Ignatii Antiocheni 
circumferentur Libri duo (Gen. 1666, 4to), The works 
of Ignatius form the subject of the second book. ‘This 
attack of Daillé called forth the Vindicie Ignatiane of 
bishop Pearson (Cambridge, 1672, 4to), which was long 
supposed to have settled the controversy. But it has 
recently been reopened with fresh vigor and interest. 
Archbishop Usher, in his edition of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles published at Oxford in 1644, declared that he could 
not venture to promise that the genuine Ignatius could 
be recovered without the aid of another Greek text, 
which he hoped to obtain from a M$, in the Medicean 
Library at Florence, or at least without the aid of a 
Syriac copy, which he did not despair of procuring from 
Ktome. The Medicean MS. was published, but the diffi- 
culties remained the same, The Syriac version, which 
was then looked to as affording the only probable clew 
to the solution, eluded the most diligent and. anxious 
search for a period of 200 years. It was reserved for 
the Rey. William Cureton, a canon of Westminster, to 
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supply this clew. Mr. Cureton discovered, among a 
most important collection of Syriac MSS., procured for 
the British Museum by archdeacon Tattam, in the year 
1843, from the monastery of St. Mary Deipara of the 
Syrians, in the Desert of Nitria, three entire epistles, 
which he published in the year 1845. This publication 
naturally excited great attention on the part of those 
who felt an interest in the subject, and called forth se- 
vere strictures from some who seemed to consider that 
to remove any part of the seven epistles of Ignatius was 
to take away so much from the foundations of episco- 
pacy. The form which the controversy now took led 
to the publication, in 1849, by Mr. Cureton, of the Corpus 
Ignatianum, in which the editor brought together a com- 
plete Collection of the Ignatian Epistles—genuine, inter- 
polated, and spurious ; together with numerous Extracts 
JSrom them, as quoted by Ecclesiastical Writers down to 
the Tenth Century, and accompanied by a full history of 
the controversy from its commencement. Mr. Cureton’s 
conclusion was that the three epistles which he pub- 
lished were the only genuine productions of Ignatius in 
the series bearing his name. If this did not “take away 
so much from the foundations of episcopacy,” it is be- 
cause the supposed testimony of a most venerable apos- 
tolie father is not one of its foundations, for certainly the 
three letters are as bare of prelatic allusion as any of 
Paul’s. But the matter did not rest here. Several crit- 
ical reviews of this position appeared, the most important 
of which was by Uhlhorn, in the 21st volume of the Zett- 
schrift f d. hist. Theol., in which a long and learned ex- 
amination of the question, under the title Das Verhalt- 
niss d. syrischen Recension d. ignatianischen Briefe zu d. 
kiirzern griechischen, u. d. Authentie d. Briefe tiberhaupt 
(translated into English, in a somewhat condensed form, 
by the Rey. Henry Browne, in the Theol. Critic [1852 ]), 
is entered into, which finally asserts that “ the seven let- 
ters, according to the shorter Greek recension, are the 
genuine productions of Ignatius of Antioch.” Another’ 
Translation of the Epistles of Ignatius (together with 
Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, and the Apologies of Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian), with notes, and an account of 
the present state of the question respecting the epistles 
of Ignatius, by the Rev. Temple Chevallier, B.D. (8vo), 
appeared in 1852. In 1859 the question was egain open- 
ed, and again in the Zcttsch. fur hist. Theol., by Dr. R. 
A. Lipsius, who, in a paper entitled Ucber die A echiheit 
der syrischen Becension der ignatianischen Briefe, goes 
over the ground again with all the learning of his pre- 
decessors in the same field, but more at length, examin- 
ing in detail, and with great critical acumen, the argu- 
ments which have been adduced by both sides in this 
discussion. Dr, Lipsius adopts all the reasoning of the 
learned cditor of the Corpus Jonautidnum, end arrives at 
the same conclusion, namcly, that the three letters to 
Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans, in the 
form in which they appear in the Syriac recension, are 
the genuine letters of Ignatius, but that the present re- 
etnsion of the seven letters are from a later hand, in 
which the three genuine letters have been remodelled, 
and to these three four new ones added. It is a cireum- 
stance not to be overlooked that this full adoption of Mr. 
Cureton’s views has appeared in the same journal which 
gave to the world Uhlhorn’s lucubrations, and speaks 
highly for the honest desire of its conductors to promote 
the cause of truth, and that only, Bunsen also adopted 
the views of Cureton in his Die dret echten und vier 
unechten Bricfe des Ignatius (Hamburg, 1847, 8vo), and 
his conclusions have been admitted by some eminent 
Presbyterian authorities (see Bibl. Repos. J uly, 1849) ; 
but Dr, Killen, the Irish Presbyterian, in his Ancicnt 
Church (Belfast, and N.Y. 1859, 8vo), condemns all the 
epistles as worthless and spurious. He remarks that “it 
is no mean proof of the sagacity of the great Calvin that 
upwards of three hundred years ago he passed a sweep~ 
ing sentence of condemnation on these Tgnatian epistles, 
At the time many were startled by the boldness of his 
yas somewhat pre~ 
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he saw distinctly, and he therefore spoke fearlessly. 
There is a far more intimate connection than many are 
disposed to believe between sound theology and sound 
criticism, for a right knowledge of the Word of God 
strengthens the intellectual vision, and assists in the 
detection of error wherever it may reveal itself. Had 
Pearson enjoyed the same clear views of Gospel truth as 
the reformer of Geneva, he would not have wasted so 
many precious years in writing a learned vindication of 
the nonsense attributed to Ignatius. Calvin knew that 
an apostolic man must have been acquainted with apos- 
tolic doctrine, and he saw that these letters must have 
been the production of an age when the pure light of 
Christianity was greatly obscured. Hence he denounced 
them so emphatically; and time has veritied his deliv- 
erance. His language respecting them has been eften 
quoted, but we feel we cannot more appropriately close 
our observations on this subject than by another repeti- 
tion of it, ‘There is nothing more abominable than that 
trash which is in circulation under the name of Igna- 
tius.’” Dr. Killen’s positive arguments against the gen- 
uineness of all:the epistles are, 1. The style is suspicious ; 
2. The epistles ignore God’s Word, which is never done 
by any of the genuine writings of the early fathers; 3. 
They contain chronological blunders; 4. They use words 
in meanings which they did not acquire till long after 
the time of Ignatius; 5. They abound in puerilities, va- 
poring, and mysticism; 6, They manifest an unhallowed 
and insane desire for martyrdom. Baur and Hilgenfeld 
also hold them all not to be genuine, but think that the 
seven of the shorter Greek recensions were the first to 
be forged after A.D: 150, and that the Syriac three are 
simply fragmentary translations from the Greek. With 
Uhlhorn agree also many able and sound critics of the 
Romanists and Protestants, as Mohler, Hefele, and Gie- 
seler. 

The most complete edition of Ignatius is that con- 
tained in the Putres A postolici of Cotelerius, the second 
adition of which, by Le Clere (Amst. 1724, 2 vols. folio), 
contains all the genuine and spurious epistles (Greek and 
Latin), with the epistles of Mary of Cassobele and of the 
Virgin, the two ancient Latin versions (the common one 
and Usher's), the Martyrium Ignatii, the Dissertationes 


(i.e. the Introduction) of Usher, the Vindicie of Pear- 
clared regent in the name of her son, Michael IIT. Be- 


son, a Dissertatio de Ignatianis Epistolis by Le Clerc, 
and variorum notes. A useful edition of the genuine 
epistles, with those of Clement of Rome and Polycarp, 
and the Murtyria of Ignatius and Polycarp, was pub- 
lished by Jacobson (Oxford, 1838, 2 vols. 8yo). There 
are versions in several languages of modern Europe, in- 
cluding two English translations, an old one by arch- 
bishop Wake (Genuine Epistles of the A postolic Fathers, 
Lond. 1693, 8vo), and a modern one by Clementson (1827, 
Svo). Wake’s translation has been repeatedly published. 

The Martyrium Ignatii, which is our chief authority 
for the circumstances of Ignatius’s death, professes to be 
written by eye-witnesses, the companions of his voyage 


to Rome, supposed to be Philo, a deacon of Tarsus or | 


some other church in Cilicia, and Rheus Agathopns, a 
Syrian, who are mentioned in the epistles of Ignatius 
(Ad Philadelph, c.11; Ad Smyrneos, ¢.13). Usher adds 
to them a third person, Gaius, but on what authority we 
know not, and Gallandius adds Crocus, mentioned by Ig- 
natius (Ad Romanus, c.10). The account, with many 
interpolations, is incorporated in the work of Symeon 
Metaphrastes (Dee. A.D. 20), and a Latin translation 
from him is given by Surius, De Probatis Sanctor. Vitis, 
and in the Acta Sanctorum, under the date of the Ist of 
February. The Martyrium was first printed in Latin by 
archbishop Usher, who gave two distinct versions from 
different MSS. The Greek text was first printed by 
Ruinart, in his Acta Martyrum Sincera (Par. 1689, 4to), 
from a MS. in the Colbertine library, and in a revised 
edition in Le Clere’s Cotelerius. It is given by Jacob- 
son and by most of the later editors of the epistles. Its 
genuineness is generally recognised, but it is thought to 
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be interpolated. See the remarks of Grabe, quoted by 
Jacobson at the end of the Martyrium. A considerable 
fragment of an ancient Syriac version of the Martyrium 
of Ignatius has been published by Mr. Cureton. 

See Smith, Dict. of Biog. and Mythol. s.v.; Cave, Hist, 
Litt, anno 117; Lardner, Credibility of Gospel History ; 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1849; Coleman, Ancient Chris- 
tianity, p. 197-200; Boéhringer, Kirchengesch. in Biog. 1, 
7 sq.; Milman, Lat. Christ. i, 53 sq.; Neander, Ch. Hist. 
1, 269, 295, 631; Cureton, Corpus Ignatianum (Lond. 1849, 
8vo); Milton, Prose Works, i,78 sq.; N.Y. Review, i, 367; 
Kitto, Journ. Sac. Lit. April, 1850; New Englander, Nov. 
1849; Quarterly Review, Dec. 1850; Lipsius, in Zeétsch. 
J. histor. Theol. 1856, Heft 1; Uhthorn, in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 623 sq.; Brit. and For, Rev, xxxiii, 640 sq.; 
Am. Presb. Rev. Jan, 1867, p. 137 sq.; Princet. Rep. 1849, 
p. 378 sq.3 Amer. Quart. Church Review, Jan. 1870, p. 563 
sq. See also Episries. 

Ignatius, patriarch or ConsTANTINOPLE, flourish- 
ed about the beginning of the 9th century, The schism 
of the Greek and Roman churches, which began under 


Photius (q. v.), who persecuted Ignatius and usurped 


his see, gives importance to his life. The following ac- 
count of him is (necessarily) chiefly from Roman sources, 
and must be taken with allowance. He was born in 
799, and was the son of the emperor Michael Curopala- 
tes; his mother, Procopia, was the daughter of the em- 
peror Nicephorus. On the revolt of Leo the Armenian, 
Michael surrendered to him the throne, which he had 
occupied for the short period of a year and nine months 
only, and embraced monastic life. His sons followed 
the example of their father, and the youngest, Nicetas, 
then aged fourteen, changed his name to Ignatius. The 
new emperor, in order not to be disturbed in the posses- 
sion of power, separated the several members of the 
family of Michael, and caused his two sons, Eustratius 
and Nicetas, to be made eunuchs. During the reign of 
the three emperors, Leo, Michael II, and Theophilus, 
the young men were allowed to enjoy in tranquillity 
the monastic life to which they had devoted themselves. 
Ignatius was admitted into the order of priesthood by 
Basil, bishop of Paros, in the Hellespont, a prelate who 
had suffered great persecution in opposing the Icono- 
clasts, and to whom Ignatius was much attached. On 
the death of Theophilus, the empress Theodora was de- 


ing opposed to the Iconoclasts, she banished John, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and caused Methodius to 
be elected in his place. Four years after, on the death 
of Methodius, the patriarchal dignity was bestowed upon 
Ignatius. But he did not long enjoy this honor, Bar- 
das, the brother of the empress, whom he had excom- 
municated on account of his scandalous excesses, having 
obtained considerable influence on the mind of the 
young emperor Michael, whose vices he flattered and 
encouraged, induced him to take the reins of govern- 
ment, and to compel his mother to withdraw to a con- 
vent, and to accept the vows. Ienatius, when sum- 
moned to lend his authority to this unfilial act, did not 
content himself with remonstrating against it, but gave 
a stern refusal. He was, in consequence, banished to the 
isle of Terebinthos, and deprived of his see, which he 
had held for eleven years. Photius, a eunuch related 
to Bardas, and a person of considerable learning, who 
favored the Iconoclasts, was by the will of the emperor, 


| but without the consent of the Church, appointed to the 


patriarchate of Constantinople. For the controversy of 
Photius with the Church of Rome and its issue, see 
Puorius. All means employed to induce Bardas to re- 
sign remaining ineffective, his death was finally deter- 
mined upon, and he was murdered in 866. Basil the 
Macedonian now became possessed of the supreme pow- 
er. One of the first acts of his reign was to banish 
Photius and recall Ignatius, who was triumphantly re- 
instated in his patriarchal dignity Nov. 3, 867. At his 
suggestion a council was assembled at Constantinople, 
which ranks in the Roman Church as the eighth cecu- 
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menical. It was presided over by the legate of pope 
Adrian II, and in it Photius and his partisans were ex- 
communicated, and their opinions condemned. From 
this time Ignatius was allowed to rule the Greek Church 
without opposition. He died Oct. 23, 878, on which 
day the Greek and Roman churches still celebrate his 
memory, He was buried in the church of St. Sophia, 
but his remains were afterwards transferred to-that of 
St. Michael, near the Bosphorus. The details of his life 
are principally drawn from Nicetas David, who had 
known him personally. Ignatius wrote Bio¢ Tapaovou 
rov mratpeaoyou KwyorayrwourdaAcwe, the Greek text 
of which remains unpublished, but a Latin translation 
of it is to be found in Surius, De probatis Sanctorum 
Vitis, and in the Acta Sanctorum (Feb. 25), iii, 576 :— 
Bioc rod dyiov Nuenpdpov, marprapyou Kwyor., the 
Greek text of which is contained in the Acta Sancto- 
rum (March 12), ii, 704, Append. He also wrote other 
works, among them an abridgment of fifty-three fables 
from Babrius in Iambic verses, each fable containing 
only four verses. These were published at first under 
the name of Gabrias, Gabrius, or Babrius, in the Aldine, 
Esop (Venice, 1505), and afterwards under the author's 
real name (Ignatius Magister), in Ritterhusius’s Phe- 
drus, and Nevelet’s Mythologia A®sopica. — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxv, 795; English Cyclopedia ; 
Smith, Dict. of Biography ; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. ti, 52, 
96; Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 558 sq.; Hardwicke, Ch. Hist. 
(Middle Ages), p. 195 sq. , 

Ignatius Loyola. See Loyoua. 

Ignis Purgatorius. See PurGarory, 

Ignorance, the want of knowledge or instruction. 
It is often used to denote illiteracy. Mr. Locke observes 
that the causes of ignorance are chiefly three: 1, want 
of ideas; 2, want of a discoverable connection between 
the ideas we have; 3, want of tracing and examining 
our ideas. As respects religion, ignorance has been dis- 
tinguished into three sorts: 1. An invincible ignorance, 
in which the will has no part. It is an insult upon jus- 
tice to suppose it will punish men because they were 
ignorant of things which they were physically ineapa- 
ble of knowing. 2. There is a wilful and obstinate 
ignorance; such an ignorance, far from exculpating, 
aggravates a man’s crimes. 3. A sort of voluntary ig- 
norance, which is neither entirely wilful nor entirely 
invincible, as when a man has the means of knowledge, 
and does not use them.—Locke, On the Understanding, ii, 
178; Grove, Moral Philosophy, ii, 26, 29, 64; Watts, On 
the Mind; Henderson's Buck, Theolog. Dict. s. v. See 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Ignorantines (Latin, Fratres Ignorantie ; French, 
Freres Ignorantins), also known as the Congregation of 
Christian Instruction and Christian Schools, is the name 
of a Jesuitical foundation for the gratuitous instruction 
of poor children in sacred as well as secular learning, 
which was founded in France in the early part of the 
18th century (1724) by the abbé de la Salle. As the 
object is to confine the instruction to such branches 
as do not conflict with, but even favor, the religious 
views of the Roman Catholics, virtually preparing the 
young, by the exclusion of all books by Protestants, to 
remain true to the church of their fathers, they have 
gradually been introduced into every Catholic country 
of Europe. In France this society shared at the Revo- 
lution the fate of all the other religious bodies; but, 
under the name of Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
they were recalled, and re-established under Napoleon 
in 1806, They are now exceedingly numerous in France, 
Italy, and in some parts of Bohemia and Germany. 
Many branches exist also in England and Ireland. In 
the latter country they have large educational estab- 
lishments, with a series of school-books specially design- 
ed for Roman Catholics. The Ignorantines wear a dress 
very similar to that of the Jesuits.—Chambers, Oyclop. 
v, 517; Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. vi, 632. , 


Igumen or Hegumen is the title of an abbey in 
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the male monasteries of the Greek Church, more espes ~ 
cially in Russia. iad aie 

Ihre, JoHAnn von, a Swedish philologian, was born 
March 3, 1707, at Lund, and educated at the universi- 
ties of Upsala, Greifswald, Jena, and Halle. At the 
last-named high-school he afterwards lectured for a time 
on the Oriental languages, then travelled extensively in 
Germany, Holland, England, and Frarce, and on his re- 
turn to his native country was appointed librarian at 
Upsala University. In 1737 he was appointed professor 
of poetry, and the year following professor of rhetoric, 
which he remained for forty years. He died Nov. 26, 
1780. He distinguished himself greatly by his thor- 
ough investigations into the philological merits of his 
mother tongue, and by his labors on the Gothic version 
of Ulfilas, the results of which are left us in Scripta 
versionem Ulphilanam et ling. Meso-gothicam ilustran- 
tia, which were collected and edited by A. F. Biisching 
(Berl. 1778, 4to). This collection (which is very rare, 
as only 131 copies were printed) contains, 1. Udphilas il- 
lustratus, a series of critical observations on the readings 
of the Codex Argenteus, with a preface, in which he at- 
tempts to prove “that the letters of the Codex were 
produced by an encaustic process, the surface of the 
parchment having been covered with wax, on which 
silver-leaf was laid, and the form of the letter stamped 
thereon with a hot iron;” 2. fragmenta vers. Ulph., con- 
taining the portions of the Epistle to the Romans pub- 
lished by Knittel, with annotations; 3. Dissertatio de 
originibus Ling. Lat. et Gr. inter Masogothos reperiun- 
dis; 4, De verbis Mesogoth; Analecta Ulphil., i, de Cod. 
Argent. et litt. Goth., ii, de nominibus subst. et adject. Ma- 
sogoth.; 5. De Ling. Cod. Arg.; 6. Specimen Gloss. Ul- 
phil., cum prefationibus. An Appendix to the work 
contains tracts by other writers. He wrote also De us 
LXX interpretum in N. T. (Upsal. 1780) :—De usu ac- 
centuum Hebreorum (ibid. 1733). See Kitto, Cyclopediu 
Bib. Lit. ii, 877; Jocher, Gelehrt. Lex., Adelung’s Add. 
ii, 2270 sq. 

I. H. S. is an inscription or monogram which has 
probably been used by the Christian Church from an 
early date among the sacred symbols on church furni- 
ture, and in painted windows of the house of God, but 
its use has by no means been confined to ecclesiastical 
buildings. On tombs, roofs, and walls of houses, on 
books, and on other possessions of Christians, this mon- 
ogram has been, and is even now, frequently impressed, 
especially among the adherents of the Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican churches. The interpretations which 
have been given of this mystic title are threefold. One 
is that they are the initials of the words “ In Hee Signo,” 
borrowed from the luminous cross which it is said was 
miraculously displayed in the sky before Constantine 
and his army. Others make them the initials of the 
words “Jesus Hominum Salvator,” especially the Jes- 
uits, who use it for their badge and motto in the form 
1.44... and still another, that they are the first three 
letters of the Greek IHZOYS, Jesus. This last opinion 
has been espoused by the late “Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety” in a work which they published on this subject : 
Argument for the Greek Origin of the Monogram I. H.S. 
(London, 1841). The earliest Christian emblems found 
also seem to confirm this opinion, as they are in every 
case written in the Greek language, and “the celcbrated 
monogram inscribed by Constantine’s order on the ladcr- 
rum, or standard of the cross, was undoubtedly Greek.” 
Eusebius (£ccles. Hist.),in describing! the famous stand- 
ard, says, “A long spear, overlaid with gold, formed the 
figure of the cross by means of a piece laid transversely 
over it. On the top of the whole was fixed a crown 
formed by the intertexture of gold and precious stones; 
and on this two letters indicating the name of Christ, 
symbolized the Saviour’s title by means of its first char- 
acters, the letter P being intersected by a X exactly in 
its centre; and these letters the emperor. was in the 
habit of wearing on his helmet at a later period.” In 
regard to the shape of the letter S$ being Roman, and 
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not Greek, The Church, a paper of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada, says, “It might easily have become cor- 
rupted (i.e. the Greek > into a Latin S)—it would not, 
- indeed, have been intelligible except to a few of the best 
scholars unless it were corrupted—and so could scarcely 
have escaped transmutation when the knowledge of the 
Greek tongue, which we are certified was the case, per- 
ished, or very nearly so, during the Middle Ages in the 
Western Church.”—Staunton, Keel. Dict. p. 382; Blunt, 
Eccles. Dict. i, 375. See LABARUM. 


I’im (Heb. Jyim’, D772, ruins, as in Jer, xxvi, 18, 
etc.), the name of two places. 

1. (Sept. Aveiu, Vulg. Zim.) A city in the extreme 

‘south of Judah, mentioned between Baalah and Azem 
(Josh. xv, 29), and therefore doubtless included within 
the territory set off to Simeon, as the associated places 
were (Josh. xix, 3), which afford the only means for a 
conjectural position nearly midway from the Dead Sea 
towards the Mediterranean. 

2. (Sept. Pai, Vulg. jeabarim, both reading the same 
as in the preceding verse.). One of the stations of the 
Israelites not long before reaching the Jordan (Numb. 
xxxiii, 45); usually called fully [yn-aparp (ver. 44). 

Ijar. See Ivar. 

Ij/é-ab’arim (Hebrew Iyeh’ ha-Abarim’, "32 
MII, ruins of the Abarim, or regions beyond; Sept. 
*Ayayai, but in Numb. xxxiii, 44 simply Pat; Vulg. 
Jeaburim and [jeabarim), the forty-seventh station of 
the Israelites on approaching Canaan, described as be- 
ing between Oboth and Dibon-gad, “in the border of 
Moab” (Numb. xxxiii, 44), or between Oboth and the 
brook Zered, “in the wilderness which is before (i. e. 
east of ) Moab, towards the sun-rising” (Numb. Eeagili By 
and therefore not far from A ineh, a little south of wady 
el-Ahry, which forms the southern boundary of the Mo- 
abitish territory, and lies near the southern end of the 
range of Abarim, that give this compound form to the 
name (simply Im in Numb. xxxiii, 44), to distinguish 
it from the lim of Judah (Josh. xv, 29). See ABARIM. 

T’jon (Heb. Jyon’, }172, place of ruins ; Sept. "Aly, 
Aidy, Awy), a frontier city of the kingdom of Israel, 
mentioned as being captured, along with Abel-Beth- 
Meholah and other places in Naphtali, first by Benha- 
dad of Syria (1 Kings xv, 20; 2 Chron. xvi, 4), and af- 
terwards by Tiglath-pileser of Assyria (2 Kings xv, 29). 
The associated names and circumstances render the sup- 
position of Dr. Robinson (Researches, iii, 346) very prob- 
able, that. this locality corresponds to a large ruin-cov- 
ereil hill called Tell Debbin (Thomson, Land and Book, 
i, 335), in the present Merj Ayun (meadow of fountains), 
a fine meadow tract between wady et-Teim and the 
Litany, north of Lake Huleh (comp. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1816, p. 204, 214; new edition of Researches, iii, 375; 
Schwarz, Pulestine, p. 36). 


Usen, Konrap, a German Protestant theologian and 
Hebraist, born at Bremen Dee. 25, 1689, was professor 
of thealogy at the gymnasium of that city, and pastor 
of one of the Reformed churches. He died June 30, 
1753. Iken wrote, Anfiquitates Hebraice (Brem. 1730, 
4to, 5th ed., annotated by J. H. Schacht, 1810, 8vo) :— 
Thesaurus Nov. Theolog.-Philol. Dissertationum exeget- 
icarum ex Museo Th. Haswi et Conrad. Ikenii (Leyden, 
1732, 2 vols. fol.) :—De tempore celebrate ultime Cane 
paschalis Christi (Bremen, 1735 and 1739, 8vo); this 
work and the following are directed against G. F. Gude 
(q. V.) ---Dissertutio gue contra Gudium demonstratur 
Coenam Christi cravpwotpov vere paschalem fuisse (Bre- 
men, 1742, 8vo) :—Tvractatus Talmudicus de cultu quo- 
tidiano Templi, quem versione Latina donatum et notis tl-~ 
lustratum eruditorum examini subjicit Conrad. Ikenius 
(Bremen, 1736, 4to) :—Symbola litterarie ad increment- 
um scientiarum omnis generis, a variis amicis collate 
1 Bremen, 1744-49, 3 vols. 8vo) :—Harmonia historic per- 
nessionum J. Christi (Bremen, 1743, 4to; 2d ed. Utrecht, 
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1758, 4to: 1—Dissertationes philol.-theolog. in diversa sac. ; 


ILDEFONSUS| 


cod. utriusque instrumentalia loca (Leyden, 1749, 4to ; 2d 
ed. augmented, pub. by J. H. Shacht, Utrecht, 1770, 4to) + 
—De Institutis et Cerimoniis Legis Mosaic ante Mosen 
(Bremen, 1752, 2 parts, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. 
xxv, 8 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. Lit. ii, 877. (J.N. P.) 
Ik’kesh (Heb. [khkesh’, UP2, perverse, as in Psa, ci, 
4, ete.; Sept. ’Exkic, Exe, Exxijc), the father of Ira 
the Tekoite, which latter was one of Dayid’s famous 
warriors (2 Sam, xxiii, 26; 1 Chron, xi, 28), and cap- 


tain of the sixth regiment of his troops (1 Chron. xxvii, 
9). B.C. ante 1046. 


Tisonobortsi is the name of a small sect of Russian 
dissenters who are opposed to paintings, both in church- 
es and in private houses. See Russia. 


Dsriti, SaemARJA BEN-ELIAH, a Jewish philosopher 
and commentator, originally from Rome, flourished at 
Negroponte towards the close of the 13th and the open- 
ing of the 14th century. His father Eliah was a dis- 
tinguished scholar of the island of Crete, whence he 
derived his name. Shemarja devoted his early years 
to the study of philosophical writings, but later he gave 
his time almost exclusively to the study of exegesis, as 
the result of which he translated and wrote commenta- 
ries on all the books of the O. T., with the exception of 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. His edition of 
Genesis, to which, according to his own statement, he 
devoted no less than twenty-five years, he dedicated, 
with other works of his, to king Robert of Naples (in 
1328). The main object of writing these commenta- 
ries, which have never yet been published, was to rec- 
oncile the Rabbanites and Karaites. Himself a Rabba- 
nite, he held that the Karaites were in the wrong to 
set aside altogether the Talmudical traditions; and the 
Rabbanites, he asserted, missed the mark also by not 
only assigning the first place to the Talmud, but by dis- 
regarding the Bible (comp. Ozar Nechmad, Vien. 1857, 
ii, 93). But, whatever his success may have been with 
the Rabbanites, he certainly failed to convince the Ka- 
raites, who read his works extensively, that the Talmu- 
dical Hagada contained a deep meaning unrevealed to the 
superficial student, or to persuade them that the Bible 
and Talmud both deserved a philosophical interpreta- 
tion. Another aim which Shemarja is said to have had 
in writing his commentaries was the union of the follow- 
ers of Maimonides (q. v.) with the old orthodox school. 
He also wrote a Logic, after the Greek style, and a He- 
brew Grammar. See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 318 
sq.3 Carmoly, in Jost's A mnalen (1839), p. 69, 155; Dukes, 
Shir Shelomo (Iannov. 1858), ii, 4; Kitto, Cyclopedia 
Bibl. Liter. ii, 377; First, Biblioth. Jud. iti, 27 sq. (J. 
H.W.) 

lai (Heb. /lay’, nbry, i. q. Chald. sb), supreme; 
Sept.’H\i), an Ahohite, and one of David’s chief heroes 
(1 Chron. xi, 29), called ZALMON in the parallel list (2 
Sam, xxiii, 28). B.C. 1046. 

Ildefonsus, Sr., archbishop of Toledo, was born in 
that city in 607. He studied under Isidore of Seville, 


| became monk, then abbot of the convent of Agli, near 


Toledo, and was finally made archbishop of his native 
city in 658. According to Julian of Toledo, Ildefonsus 
composed a large number of works, most of which, how- 
ever, were left unfinished. The only writings supposed 
to be authentic that we now possess under his name are, 
De illibata b. Virginis virginitate (in the Biblioth. Patr., 
Lugd., xii) two books, De cognitione baptismi et de tti- 
nere deserti quo pergitur post baptismum, a rule of faith 
and conduct for converts :—a continuation of Isidorus’s 
De viris illustribus, beginning with Gregory the Great, 
and containing notices of thirteen other writers, mostly 
Spanish bishops (in Fabricius, Bibl. eccles. p.60 sq.). One 
of his successors in the see of Toledo, St. Julian (680-690), 
added to this a Vita Ildefonsi Toletani, from which al- 
most all our information concerning Ldefonsus is de- 
rived. Two letters of his, with answers by Quirinus 
bishop of Barcelona, are found in D’Achéry, Spicil. The 
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Adoptianists (q. v.), in the 8th century, quoted the writ- 
ings of Bugentus, Ildefonsus, Julianus, Toletance sedis an- 
listites, as favoring their peculiar views (see Alcuin, Opp. 
ii, 568). See the Bollandists, Jan. 23d; Gregorio May- 
ans, Vida de S. Ildefonso (Valentia, 1727, 12mo) ; Baro- 
nius, Annales, 667, No.5, 6; Baillet, Vees des Saints, J an. 
23d.— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 633 ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxv, 811 sq.; Neander, Ch, Hist. iii, 581, 


Tgen, Kart Davin, an eminent German theologian, 
was born February 26, 1763, at the village of Sehna, in 
Prussian Saxony. When fourteen years old he was 
able to enter the second class in the gymnasium of 
Naumburg; but his parents being unable to give him 
any further help, he was from that time obliged to de- 
pend on his own exertions alone. His struggle for sub- 
sistence strengthened his mind, and in 1783, with a good 
elementary education, he entered the University of Leip- 
zig. Here were written his first essays, which are to be 
found in the collection of his works entitled Opuscula 
philologica (Erford, 1797, 2 vols.). He applied himself 
with particular zeal to the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, especially the Hebrew. In 1789 he was called to 
the rectorship of the Academy of Naumburg, and so dis- 
tinguished himself as an instructor that five years after- 
wards he was called as professor of Oriental languages 
to Jena, and there he was finally transferred to the 
chair of theology. In spite of his eminent attainments, 
his bluntness and dryness of manner prevented his be- 
ing as efficient in his new sphere of action as he might 
otherwise have been. His learning was better display- 
ed in his writings than in his lectures. He began to 
write a work on the “ Historical Documents of the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem,” for which he intended to make a thor- 
ough investigation of all the Jewish sayings, traditions, 
and fables, and to compare them with what historical 
knowledge we possess on the same points, so as to se- 
cure a history of the Jews, their political institutions, 
their mode of divine worship, their moral, religious, and 
intellectual state, such as would truly have deserved the 
name of a critically correct history ,” but, through the 
agency of G. Hermann, this work was interrupted by a 
call as rector to Pforte (in Prussian Saxony) (1802). 
He held this position for twenty-nine years, and ful- 
filled its duties with distinguished ability, In 1816 he 
was appointed counsellor of the Consistory. In 1831 he 
was compelled to ask for his discharge, and retired to 
Berlin, where he died September 17, 1834, All that he 
has left us of any value, besides the De Jobi antiquis- 
simi carminis Hebr. natura atque virtute (Leips. 1789), 
is a few philosophical treatises which he wrote during 
his rectorship at Pforte.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 633 
sq.; Kitto, Cyclop, Bib, Lit. ii, 378. 


live, Jacon, an English infidel, born in 1710, was 
both a printer and a type-founder by trade. In 1733 
he published a discourse to prove the plurality of worlds. 
He maintained that earth is a hell, and that the souls 
of men are fallen angels. Before and after this publica- 
tion he lectured publicly on the same topic. In the 
same year, 1733, he published another work, entitled 
A Dialogue between a Doctor of the Church of England 
and Mr. Jacob Ilive upon the subject of the Oration. In 
1751 he published what claimed to be a translation of 
The Book of Jasher, which he attributed to a certain 
Alcuin of Brittany, although he was himself the real au- 
thor (see Horne’s Bibl, Bib.). Another pamphlet, enti- 
tled Modest Remarks on Bishop Sherlock's Sermons, caused 
him to be condemned to two years’ imprisonment. Dur- 
ing his forced residence at Clerkenwell Bridewell, he 
wrote Reasons ojjered for the Reformation of the House 
of Correction in Clerkenwell. ive, however, did some 
real service to Biblical statistics in publishing a second 
edition of Calasio, Concordantie Sacrorum Bibliorum 
(Lond. 1747, 4 vols. fol.). See Gough, Brit. Topography ; 
Wilson, Hist. of Dissenting Churches ; Chalmers, Gen. 
Biog. Dict. ; Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale, xxv, 814; 
8 ? 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. ii, 1605, (J. N. P.) 
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prefutio. ; : 

Illescas, Jacos pe (UNPW2 BPS), a Jew- 
ish philosopher and commentator, flourished in the 14th 
century at Illecas, not far from Madrid, whence his fam- 
ily derived their name. He wrote a Commentary on the 
Pentateuch (contained in Frankfurter’s great Rabbinic 
Bible) in an allegorical, cabalistic sense, with many val- 
uable grammatical explanations of difficult passages. 
He also paid particular attention to obscure passages of 
Rashi and Aben-Ezra’s expositions on this portion of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and freely quotes other celebra- 
ted Jewish literati, as Lekach Tob, Joseph, Tam, Be- 
chor Shor, Jehudah the Pious, Isaac of Vienna, Moses 
de Coney, Aaron, Eljakim, the Tosafoth, ete. See Kit- 
to, Cyclop. Biblical Liter. ii, 378; First, Biblioth. Jud. 
ii, 91, 

Tiigen, Curistran Frrepricu, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Chemnitz, in Saxony, Sept. 16, 1786, 
studied at the University of Leipzig, where he first lec- 
tured, and then became extraordinary professor of phi- 
lology in 1818, of theology in 1823, ordinary professor 
of theology in 1825, and finally canon. He was partic- 
ularly distinguished for his knowledge of theological 
history. He died Aug. 4, 1844. His principal works 
are, Ldlius Socinus, Leben (Lpz. 1814 and 1826, 2 parts, 
4to):—Memoria utriusque catechismi Lutheri (Leipzig, 
1829-30) :—Historia collegii philobiblici (1836-40) :—A b- 
handlung ti. den Werth der christlichen Dogmengeschichte 
(1817); and a collection of Predigten: die Verkldrung d. 
irdischen Lebens durch d. Evangelium (1823). He found- 
ed the Historical Theological Society, and from 1825 to 
the time of his death he edited the Zeitschrift fiir hist. 
Theol. See 8. Bruno Lindner, Lrinnerungen an Dr. Ill- 
gen in the Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie (1845), p. 
3; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xxv, 814; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopddie, vi, 635, 

Illuminated (dw7iZépevor) was a term used in the 
early Christian Church for the baptized. See BApTism. 
The apostle Paul writes in two places (Heb. vi, 4; x, 
32) of those who were dza& gwricSévTec; and the 
Council of Laodicea (A.D, 372), in its third canon, calls 
the newly baptized zpoo¢arwe gwrisSivrac. Justin 
Martyr, in his second Apology, explains the name to re- 
fer to the spiritual knowledge acquired by those who 
were baptized, and there was probably an association 
between-the term and the ritual use of lights in the 
baptismal service.—Blunt, Cyclop. of Theol. i, 323. By 
some, however, the title “illuminated” is supposed to 
have been given to those newly baptized in the early 
Church, because a lighted taper was put into their hands 
as a symbol of their enlightenment. See Licuts. (J. 
H.W.) 

Illuminati, a name assumed at different periods by 
sects of Mystics or Enthusiasts and Theosophs, who 
claim a greater degree of illumination or perfection than 
other men. 

1. The first sect known under this name was a 
party of mystic enthusiasts who made their appearanre 
in Spain about 1575, and who also bore the name of 
Alumbrados or Alombrados. They considered prayer 
as such an efficacious means of union with God that the 
soul of man could by it become entirely identified with 
the nature of God, so that its actions would therefore be 
really the actions of God himself; and they further held 
that for such persons good works, the sacraments, ete., 
are superfluous as a means of sanctification. (We invite 
here to a comparison of the doctrines of this sect with 
the Jesuits, when first instituted by Ignatius Loyola. 


| See Ranke, History of the Popes, transl. by Mrs. Austin, 


1,190.) They were persecuted by the Inquisition, and 
then disappeared from Spain; but in 1623 they reap- 
peared in France, under the name of Guerinets, a sect 
very similar to the Alombrados of Spain, a sort of IWu- 
minati, but who, in addition to the mystic belief of the 
Alombrados, believed in a special reyelation of perfecti- 
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e of their number, a friar, whose name 
t they also soon became extinct, and 
re no longer known in France in 1635. 

Another very similar sect arose in Belgium. 

2. But the name of “ Muminati” was really first given 
to an association of Deists and Republicans which was 
founded May 1, 1776, by Adam Weishaupt, professor of 
anon law at the University of Ingolstadt. This “ or- 
der,” which, by its founder, was first called the Order of 
the Perfectibilists, was established on a masonic founda- 
tion like that of the organization of the Jesuits. They 
announced as their aim to elevate mankind to the high- 
est possible degree of moral purity, and to lay the foun- 
dation for the reformation of the world by organizing 
an association of the best men to oppose the progress 
of moral evil. Practically, however, the “ order” soon 
evinced tendencies dangerous alike to Church and State. 
ia their opposition to religious and political Jesuitism, 
which at that time, in Roman Catholic Germany, im- 
posed unbearable restraints on the human mind, they 
aimed at nothing less than revolutionizing religion, 
abolishing Christianity in order to substitute reason in 
its place, deposing all civil powers, and establishing a 
nominal republican government. Weishaupt himself, 
however, was a very honorable man, actuated by the 


-purest motives, and zealous for the religious and polit- 


ical improvement of mankind. The most active disciple, 
through whose influence the society increased with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, was the baron Adolph von Knigge, 
who joined the [uminati in 1780, The baron main- 
tained that Christianity was not so much a popular re- 
ligion as a system exclusively applicable to the elect, 
and that, introduced by the Mystics, it had found its 
form of highest development in Freemasonry. Only 
a small number of the elect were allowed an insight into 
the ultimate object of the new organization, but the 
whole system was made profusely attractive to a certain 
class of minds by mysterious ceremonies and forms. The 
order aimed steadfastly at obtaining the control of the 
higher offices in Church and State; and, although lib- 
erty and equality were proclaimed as its fundamental 
principles, it sought absolute supremacy. With a view 
to reach that end, Weishaupt, who had himself been a 
Jesuit, finally made use of the same means by which 
the Jesuits had been so successful. Thus he sought 


to win over to his side all persons of any influence; to) 


surround rulers with members of the order; to make 
proselytes of men weak in mind but strong of purse, 
while at the same time he excluded such as, on ac- 
count of their pride or their strength of character, would 
be unlikely to prove pliant subjects, or whose want of 
discretion might injure the order. Strict, unquestioning, 
and blind obedience was made the first duty of every 
member; every one was under the direct control of his 
immediate superiors, and knew- in fact: no other mem- 
bers of the order. Aside from this, each member was 
subject to a private supervision, which extended to the 
head of the society; “and the Iluminati were soon in- 
volved in a system of mutual espionage, confession, and 
the like, essentially inconsistent with true freedom, but 
calculated to place the threads all in one hand, by which 
the holy legion was to be led on, as it was imagined, to 
the benefaction of mankind.” Only such persons as 
were distinguished for prudence, wisdom, complete ab- 
negation for self, and zeal for the interest of the society, 
were admitted to the higher degrees, wherein the mys- 
teries of the higher order were revealed to them, while 
those of the lower degrees hardly suspected their exist- 
ence. These mysteries related to religion, on which 
subject they were of the character of naturalism and 
free-thinking; and to politics, in regard to which the 
aim was to replace monarchy by republicanism and so- 
cialism, An active correspondence was kept up be- 
teen the chiefs and the members of the order in the 
different districts where lodges were established. It 
was carried on by means of a cipher, generally of the 
usual figures; but the higher orders also made us2 of 
Iy.—I1 
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other signs, The months were designated by particu 
lar names; thus January became Dimeh, February Ben- 
meh; and Germany was called the Orient, Bavaria A chaia, 
Munich Athens. The order was represented by ©, a 
lodge by =. ‘The letters addressed to a superior were 
marked Q. L., i.e. Quibus licet, to open the letter; if the 
letter was addressed to one of the higher chiefs, it was 
marked Soli; and if to one still superior, Primo. Each 
one of the [luminati was, besides, known in the order by 
some particular name, ‘Thus the founder went by the om- 
inous appellation of Spartacus; Knigge by that of Philo, 
ete. he attractions which the order presented by its 
mysterious secret forms, and the extraordinary energy 
and Jesuitical acumen which the leaders brought to bear 
on their undertaking, soon swelled its numbers, and, 
during its most prosperous period, the association con- 
sisted of over 2000 members, among them some of the 
most prominent names of Germany, and even princes, 
who, however, could only be initiated into the lower 
orders, as the higher mysteries of the order inculcated 
republicanism. ‘The head-quarters of the order were 
in Bavaria, which, with Suabia and Franconia, formed 
the first province of the association in Germany, and it 
was not only established in all the principal cities of 
Germany, but also gained a foothold in France, Belgi- 
um, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Hungary, and 
Italy. 

As regards its interior organization, the order was es- 
tablished on the basis of the Society of Jesus, of which, 
as we have already observed, Weishaupt had once been. 
a member. «In 1777 he had joined the freemasons. 
From the first it had been his aim to connect his new 
society with freemasonry, for the purpose of giving ita 
firmer foundation, and with the ultimate object of final~ 
ly absorbing the latter in the former. Knigge’s activi- 
ty and enterprise finally succeeded in bringing the Iu. 
minati to be considered as freemasons by the craft, but 
this step made new enemies for the Tluminati, and ul- 
timately caused their overthrow. Knigge modelled the 
material organization of the society after that of free~ 
masonry, dividing the members into three classes, each 
of which was again composed of several degrees. The 
first, a preparatory class, was composed of novices, Mi- 
nervites, and Jllwminati minores. Any man eighteen 
years of age could become a novice, and on his conduct 
depended his promotion to the next degree, which could 
be effected after one, two, or three years. The second 
class, or that of freemasons, embraced apprentices, ma~ 
sons, and master-masons, besides the two higher grades 
of Illuminatus major and of I luminatus dirigens, or 
Scottish knights, These latter had the control of the 
Minervite lodges. The third class, or that of the “ Mys- 
teries,” was divided into higher and lesser mysteries ; 
the latter embraced the priests and the regents, or mem- 
bers to whom had been imparted the mysterious aims 
of the society in regard to religion and politics. The 
initiation to the degree of regent was conducted with 
great solemnity, and was very impressive. ‘The adepts 
of the higher mysteries were also of two degrees, the 
Magnus and the Rex, to whom the principles of natu- 
ralism, republicanism, and socialism were further devel- 
oped. These were the Areopagites of the order, and 
had no superiors but the secret council, presided over by 
the general of the order (Weishaupt), which composed 
the highest court of appeal for all members of the order, 

A jealous feeling and contention for leadership which 
sprang up between W eishaupt and Knigge, and a differ- 
ence of opinion of the two greatest heads of the society 
on many points of organization and discipline, hastened 
the decline of the order, especially after Knigge had left 
it (July 1, 1784). As soon as the State and Church- 
disturbing tendency, which for atime had remained 
hidden, became known, the order was vehemently de- 
nounced. June 22, 1784, the elector of Bavaria issued 
an edict for its suppression. But the society continued 
to exist in secret. When, however, the authorities had 
succeeded in obtaining further evidences of the danger- 
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ous tendency of the order by securing some of the pa- 
pers of the association (which they published), they 
punished the members by fine, imprisonment, and exile, 
Many quit the country, among them Weishaupt (Feb. 
16, 1785), on whose head a price had been set. He fled 
to Gotha (some say Halle), and resided there until his 
death, Noy. 18, 1830. Edicts were again published by 
the elector of Bavaria, March 2 and August 16, 1725, 
which, by the severe punishment which it threaten- 
ed to members, caused the rapid decline of the order, 
and they disappeared altogether towards the close of the 
last century (eighteenth). “Great importance was at 
one time attached to the order of the Illuminati, whose 
secret influence was regarded as a principal cause of 
many of the political events of the time of the French 
Revolution, and the works of Abbé Barruel and of Pro- 
fessor Robison of Edinburgh upon this subject were ea- 
gerly read, but the highly exaggerated character of 
their views is now generally acknowledged.” See Her- 
zog, Real- Hneyklop. vi, 636; Chambers, Cyclop. v, 519; 
Grosse Absichten d. Ordens d. Illuminaten, ete., von vier 
ehemaligen Mitgliedern (Munich, 1786); Nachtrag z.d. 
grossen Absichten (Mun, 1786); Grundsdtze, Verfassung 
u. Schicksale d. Illuminatenordens in Bayern (1786) ; 
Weishaupt, A pologie d. Idluminaten (Frank. 1786) ; same, 
Einleitung z.meiner Apologie (Frank. 1787); same, Das 
verbesserte System d. Illuminaten, ete. (Frank. 1787) ; 
Philo’s (Knigge’s) Lndliche Erkldrung und Antwort, 
etc, (Hannov. 1788); Die neuen Arbeiten d. Spartacus u. 
Philo in d. Illuminatenorden, ete. (1794) ; Voss, Veber d. 
Illuminatenorden (1799); Einige Originalschriften d. [l- 
luminatenordens, ete., auf hichsten Befehl z. Druck befor- 
dert (Miinch. 1787) ; Nachtragv. weiteren Originalschrift- 
en, und der Illuminatensekte tiberhaupt, etc. (Minch. 
1787); Henke, Kirchengesch. vii, 206 sq.; Zeitschrift f. 
hist. Theol. vi, art.ii; Ersch und Gruber, A lgem. Encyklop. 
sect. ii, xvi, 206 sq.; Kahnis, German Protestantism, p. 
59 sq. See Mystics. (J. H.W.) 

Itluminatio (sacramentum illuminationis). See 
ILLUMINATED. 

Tilumination, Art or. The art of illuminating 
manuscripts with gold and color seems to prevail in 
countries where the art of printing is unknown, It has 
been erroneously supposed to have been originated by 
Christianity ; it is certain, however, that under its sway 
it was brought to its known perfection. The time when 
the Christians first adapted the art of illumination it is 
impossible to determine definitely, but it most probably 
dates from the time when the ancient fashion of rolled 
manuscripts (comp. the article THoRAH), which the Jews 
still preserve, was changed for the present: book form, 
The earliest specimens extant are from the first half of 
the 2d century; and we find St, Jerome, no later than the 
4th century, complaining of the abuse of filling up books 
with ornamental capital letters of an enormous size. In 
the 5th century many of the MSS. were illuminated, 
especially copies of the Gospels and other Scriptures. 
They were written on a blue ground in silver, with the 
name of God in gold, By the influence of Byzantine 
juxury there were even produced some copies on a gilded 
ground in letters of black. One of the best specimens of 
the perfection to which the art had been brought in that 
century is the Codex Argenteus, or copy of the Gothic 
(Ulphilas’s) version of the N.'T. in letters of silver, with 
the initials in gold, now preserved in the royal library 
at Upsala. It is also supposed that at that time the va- 
rious schools of illumination originated. “Rome had 
succumbed to barbarian violence, and her arts, though 
decaying, still exerted an influence in this new style of 
painting, then in its infancy. That influence was natu- 
rally stronger in Italy, and therefore the early illumina- 
tions of the Italian school bear traces of the old Roman 
style. In France the same influence was manifest, mix- 
ed up with national peculiarities, and this school was 
consequently called the Franco-Roman.” But, remark- 
able as it may appear, it is now found that Ireland was 
far in advance of other nations in the knowledge of this 
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art, as she was generally in advance of them 
scale of civilization. “Her fame had extended i 
Europe, her monasteries were adorned with men o 

great piety and learning, who were the trainers of the 


leading spirits of the age. She was the first to break 


‘through the dense darkness of the times, and, as she 


gave Christianity to Scotland, so she also imparted to 
the Saxons the art of illumination.” The first illumi- 
nator seems to have been Dagzeus, abbot of Iniskeltra, 
who flourished in the second half of the 6th century. 
Of English illumination, the finest specimen extant is 
from the 10th century, the celebrated “ Benedictional” 
by St. Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, written and 
painted: between 963 and $84. In the 13th century, and 
even down to its decline three centuries later, the art 
was greatly furthered by Bonaventura’s series of medi- 
tations on the life of Christ, which gave minute descrip- 
tions of the several scenes of which it treated, and thus 
formed a sort of ideal. During the Byzantine period it 
was mainly the Scriptures, the works of the fathers, and 
books, for Church service generally that were illumina- 
ted. Later, volumes for private devotion were also thus 
enriched, until, at the close of the 15th century, the art 
of illumination was generally applied not only to books, 
but to MSS. of almost any sort. The invention of print- 
ing seemed to sound its death-knell, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the monks, who, being cut off from 
secular business, and having found employment by the 
application of this art, then made a strong resistance to 
the introduction of an art that would deprive them, 
sooner or later, of their own employment. But the 
popular mind had become so accustomed to the illumi- 
nation of works, that its extinction was much more 
gradual than had been anticipated, and the earliest 
printed books were not only illuminated, but the print~ 
ers even attempted, by a process of their art, to super- 
sede manual labor. Perhaps the latest effort of this 
kind was an edition of the Liturgy, brought out in 1717 
by John Short, entirely engraved on copper plates. 
“The pages were surrounded by borders, and embel- 
lished with pictures and decorated initial letters.” 
See Hill, English Monasticism, ch. xii, where may also 
be found the details of the work as it was carried on 
for centuries in the various monasteries ‘of Europe.— 
Brande and Cox, Dict. of Science, Literature, and Art, ii, 
193 sq. 
Tlluminism. See Intuminarr1; Rarionavism. 


Tllyes, AnpREAs, a Hungarian prelate, was born at 
Szont-Gyoergy, in Transylvania, in the first half of the 
17th century, and educated at Rome. On his return to 
his native country he filled several positions of trust, 


then went to Posen as canon, and later became bishop — 


of Weissenburg. On account of the political disturb- 
ances in Transylvania he removed to Vienna. The 
time of his death is not generally known. He publish- 
ed Verbum adverbiarum, 74 sermons in Hungarian (Vi- 
enna, 1693, 4to) :—Vite sanctorum (ibid. 1693), in Hun- 
garian (Tyrnan, 1705, and often), etc.—Jécher, Gelehrt. 
Lex. Add, ii, 2276. 

Tllyrica, Councin or (Concilium Illyricum), held in 
the year 375, according to Ceillier and Hefele, by order 
of the emperor Valentinian. It was attended by a large 
number of bishops, who met to consider the doctrine of 
the consubstantiality of the three divine persons, as it 
had been set forth at Nicwa. They issued a synodal 
letter to the churches of Asia, etc., confirming the doc- 
trine with great emphasis, and they further decreed 
that the homousiastical trinity doctrine should be ey- 
erywhere taught, and all those who should reject it be 
punished by anathema. See Hefele, Conciliengesch. i, 


716 sq.; Landon, Man. of Councils, p. 266 sq. See Ani- 
ANISM. 


Illyr’icum (‘Tdvpixdy, lit. Uyrian, but the word is 
of unknown though prob. native etymology), or Ityria, 
a country lying to the north-west of Macedonia, and 
answering nearly to that which is at present called Dal- 


A 
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which name, indeed, the southern part of Il- 


=i t 
Jyricum itself was known, and whither St, Paul informs 
‘Timothy that Titus had gone (2 Tim. iv, 10). The 
apostle Paul, in his third great missionary journey, after 
traversing Asia Minor and Macedonia, tells the Church of 
Rome that “round about unto Illyricum («dew péxoe Tod 
"IAXvpucod) I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ” 
(Rom, xv, 19). The exact meaning of the passage is 
somewhat doubtful. The ei«o¢ may be joined with Je- 
rusalem, and signify its neighborhood (as Alford, ad loc.) ; 
~ or it may be joined with the péype rod 'IAXvpcKod, and 
denote the circuit of the apostle’s journey “as far as Ilyr- 
icum” (an expression warranted by the indefinite phrase 
of Luke, “those parts,” Acts xx, 2). Through the south- 
ern part of Illyria proper ran the great road called Via 
Egnatia, which connected Italy and the East, beginning 
at Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, passing through Thessa- 
lonica and’Philippi, and terminating at the Hellespont 
(Antonini Itinerurium, ed. Wessel., p. 317) Along this 
road Paul may have travelled on his third journey till he 
reached that region on the shore of the Adriatic which 
was called [lyricum. From Dyrrhachium he may have 
turned north into that district of Iyricum then called 
Daimatia, and may have founded the churches subse- 
quently visited by Titus (2 Tim. iv, 10). Afterwards 
he may have gone southwards by Nicopolis to Corinth. 
(But see Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul,i, 389 ; 
ii, 128, Ist ed.) Illyricum is a wild and bare mountain- 
ous region. A ridge of rugged limestone mountains 
runs through it from north to south, affording a fitting 
home for a number of wild tribes, who now, as in an- 
cient times, inhabit the country. The coast-line is 
deeply indented, and possesses some excellent harbors 
(Grote, History of Greece, vol. iv; Wilkinson, Dalmatia 
and Montenegro). ts boundaries were not very dis- 
tinct; Pliny (iii, 28) and Strabo (vii, 313) placing it east 
of the Adriatic Gulf, while Ptolemy (i1, 17) divides it 
into Liburnia, Iapodia, and Dalmatia (compare Mannert, 
vii, 306), The earliest notices state that certain tribes 
called ‘IAAvproe inhabited the mountainous region along 
the coast between Epirus and Liburnia (Scylax, ch. xix 
sq.). On the invasion of the country by the Goths, 
these tribes were scattered eastward and northward, 
and gave their name to a wider region; and this was 
probably the geographical import of the name as used 


by Paul. At a later period Illyricum became one of the | 


four great divisions of the Roman empire, and embraced 
the whole country lying between the Adriatic, the Dan- 
ube, the Black Sea, and Macedonia (Gibbon’s Roman 
Empire, chap. i). The best ancient description of it is 
that of Appian (Bell. Illyr.), and’ among moderns that 
of Cramer (Ancient Greece, i, 29 sq.). See DALMATIA. 
(For its history, see Anthon’s Class. Dict. s. v.)—Smith, 
Dict. of Class. Geog. 8. V.5 

Tllyricus. See Fiactus (Marrutas). 

Image (prop. 52%, tse’lem; eixwy ; but also desig- 
nated by various other Hebrew terms; often rendered 
“graven image,” “molten image,” etc.). See Ipor. 
For the interpretation of the colossal statue of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream (Dan. ii, 31), see DAN1EL, Book or. 

Image-breakers. See Iconocvasts. 

Image of God. The notion of the “image of 
God in'man” is one of the fundamental conceptions of 
Christian theology. It takes its root in the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation, where we find God saying (Gen. i, 26), 
“Let us make man, W1>x3 and 427922, in our im- 
age, after our likeness.” "This first expression is again 
used in the next verse, where the act of creation is re- 
corded, and subsequently also, ix, 6, after sin had en- 
tered the world. ‘There is consequently no further dif- 
ference between pdx and 13727 than that the one is 
the concrete, the other the abstract expression of the 
same idea. ‘This is also seen in comparing v, 3 and ix, 
6. The two synonymes are in fact used for the sake of 
emphasis, q. d. iv exact resemblance of us. 
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“No one doubts that the ‘phrase ‘image of God’ de~ 


notes in general a likeness of’ God; but the opinions of 
theologians have always been different respecting the 
particular points of resemblance which Moses intended 
to express by the phrase. Nor is this strange, since 
Moses does not explain what he means by it, and it is 
used in very different significations in the Bible, a fact 
that has not been sufficiently noticed. The common 
opinion is, that this phrase denotes certain excellences 
which man originally possessed, but which he lost, in 
part at least, by the fall, The principal texts cited in 


behalf of this opinion are Gen. i, 26; compare ii, 15 sq.:_ 


and from the N. Test., Col. iii, 19; compare Eph. iv, 24, 
where a renewal after the image of God is mentioned, 
which is understood to mean a restoration of this image, 
implying that man must have lost it; also 2 Cor. xi, 3. 
Against this common opinion it may be objected that 
the image of God is described in many passages as ex~- 
isting after the fall, and as still discoverable in men; as 
Gen. ix, 6; James iii; 9; 1 Cor. xi, 6,7, and especially 
Gen. v, 1-3, from which it appears that Seth, being made 
in the likeness of Adam, must have had the same im- 
age of God, whatever it was, which Adam possessed” 
(Knapp, Christian Theology, bk. i, art. vi, sec. 53, p. 168). 

In the works of the fathers we find great diversity of 
opinion concerning this image of God (Gregor. Nyss. De 
homin. opif’ ¢. iv, v, or. xvi). Some of the early Latin 
fathers also maintained a bodily likeness to God (Lreneus, 
Adv. Her. v,6). The Audxans (q. v.) admitted only 
the physical resemblance (Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. iv, 9), 
while Augustine and the Church of Alexandria rejected 
it altogether (Clemens, Stv'om.ii,19). They also agreed 


in making the divine image, in a moral point of view, to. 


consist in uprightness before God, and in the harmony 
between the higher and the lower faculties-of the soul ; 
as also physically in the immortality of the body, and 
the mastership over all other creatures. Others admit 
a’ confirmation and strengthening of the image of God 


in man by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which they _ 


consider not only as a gift of free grace, but also as nec- 
essary to the completeness of man (Cyr. Alex. Thes. 
xxxiv, dial. vi). These different parties make great 


use of the distinction between the two expressions @- 


ago and similitudo ; the scholastics maintaining that by 


| the imago (which, though weakened by the fall, was 


still extant) is to be understood the essence of the in- 
nate, natural attributes of the spirit, especially reason 
and liberty; and by the similitudo (which was obliter- 
ated by the fall) the moral nature of man, which was 
agreeable to God, or, in other words, the thorough uni- 
son with the divine will originating in the divine grace 
(Hugo Viet. De Sucram. 1. i, p.6, ¢. ii; Petr. Lomb. Sent. 
1. ii, dist. 16, D.). The creed of Trent makes no posi- 
tive mention concerning the image of God, but:the Cate- 
chismus Romanus considers it as consisting in the pecul- 
iar inherent dispositions of the human soul, for after its 
definitions concerning Adam’s body it says, “Quod au- 
tem ad animam pertinet, eum (hominem) ad imaginem 
et similitudinem suam formavit liberumque ei arbitrium 
tribuit,” which, however, does not: satisfactorily explain 
in what relation this liberum arbitrium (free will) stands 
with regard to the imago dei (image of God) in the soul. 
It also leaves undecided the question whether the con- 
sequent submission of the desires to the dictates of rea- 
gon is also to be considered as forming part of this im- 
age of God. From the word addidit we ean only infer 
that the originalis justitie admirable donum is something 
independent, not inherent (Cat. Rom. i, 2,19). The Ro- 
mish theologians still endeavor to maintain the distine- 
tions made by the scholastics between dmago and simili- 
tudo. ‘The ‘original justice’ is further considered as 
a supernatural gift, which man possesses by a special 
grace, so that it is made to counterbalance the natural 
division between the higher and the lower forces (the 
spirit and the flesh, reason and sensuality), thus direct- 
ing the forces towards God, and introducing the sznili- 
tudo in the imago (Bellarmine, De Grat. Prim. Hominis, 
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necessarily be made before he could be invested 
it, and therefore dominion was consequent to his (3 an 
d could 


y,5). Thus the Roman Catholic Church starts in its 
theory from the present state of man, as resulting from 
the fall, in regard to which state communion with God 
is something superadded. Some Romanist theologians 
distinguish between original justice and original holiness 
(communion with God), maintaining the former to be 
the attribute of pure nature as it came from the hand 
of the Creator, and holding the latter to be exclusively 
the gift of superadded and supernatural grace, The 
evangelical Church, on the contrary, by considering the 
image of God as belonging to Adam’s true nature, as he 
came from the hands of his Creator, obtains a doctrine 
at once more clear, more simple, and more true (A pol.i, 
17; comp. Form. Concord. sol. decl.i, 10). It considers 
habitual communion with God as a state natural to man, 
and belonging to his normal organization before the fall, 
not as a special particular gift. It maintains, further, 
that this original image of God was lost by the fall of 
man. 

“But in the papal anthropology, man, as he comes 
from God, is imperfect. He is not created sinful in- 
deed, but neither is he created holy. ‘To use the papal 
phrase, he is created in puris naturalibus ; without posi- 
tive righteousness and without positive unrighteousness. 
The body is full of natural carnal propensities, and tends 
downwards, The soul, as rational and immortal, tends 
upwards, But there is no harmony between the two by 
creation. An act subsequent to that of creation, and 
additional to it, is necessary to bring this harmony 


~ about; and this is that act by which the gift of original 


righteousness is swperadded to the gifts of creation, In 
and by this act the higher part is strengthened to ac- 
quire and maintain dominion over the lower, and a pos- 
itive perfection is imparted to human nature that was 
previously lacking in it. Original righteousness is thus, 
in reference to the created and natural characteristics 
of man, a supernatural gift. 

“The second peculiarity in the papal anthropology 
consists in the tenet that apostasy involwes the loss of a 
supernatural, but not of a natural gift. By the act of 
transgression, human nature lapses back into that con- 
dition of conflict between the flesh and the spirit in 
which it was created. In losing its original righteous- 
ness, therefore, it loses nothing with which it was en- 
dowed by the creative act, but only that superadded gift 
which was bestowed subsequently to this. The su- 
premacy of the higher over the lower part is lost by the 
Adamic transgression, and the two parts of man, the 
flesh and the spirit, fall into their primitive and natural 
antagonism again. Original righteousness being a su- 
pernatural gift, original sin is the loss of it, and, in reali- 
ty, the restoration of man to the state in which he was 
created” (Shedd, Hist. of Doct. ii, 146). 

The “image,” or likeness of God,in which man was 
made, has, by some, been assigned exclusiyely to the 
body ; by others simply to the soul; others, again, have 
found its essence in the circumstance of his having “do- 
minion” over the other creatures. As to the body, it is 
not necessary to take up any large space to prove that 
in no instance can that literally bear the image of God, 
that is, be “like” God. Deseant ever so much or ever 
so poetically upon man’s upright aud noble form, this 
has no more likeness to God than a prone or reptile one: 
God is incorporeal, and has no bodily shape to be the 
antitype of anything material. Not more tenable is the 
notion that the image of God in man consisted in the 
“dominion” which was granted to him over this lower 
world, Limited dominion may, it is true, be an image 
of large and absolute dominion; but man is not said to 
have been made in the image of God’s dominion, which 
1s accident merely, for, before any creatures existed, God 
himself could have no dominion but in the image and 
likeness of God himself, of something which constitutes 
his nature. Still further, man, according to the history, 
was evidently made in the image of God, in order to his 
having dominion, as the Hebrew connective particle 
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(“and”) imports. He who was to have dominion must 


aa 


ing in the “image” and “likeness” of God, an 
not be that image itself. ; ant ee 

The attempts which have been made to fix upon some 
one essential quality in which to place that “image” of 
God in which man was created, are not only uncalled for 
by any scriptural requirement, but are even contradicted 
by various parts of Scripture, from which alone we must 
derive our information on this subject. It is in vain to 
say that this “image” must be something essential to 
human nature, something only which cannot be lost. 
We shall, it is true, find that revelation places it in what. 
is essential to human nature; but that it should com- 
prehend nothing else, or one quality only, has no proof 
or reason; and we are, in fact, taught that it comprises 
also what is not essential to human nature, and what 
may be lost and be regained. As to both, the evidence 
of Scripture is explicit. 

(1.) When God is called “the Father of spirits,” a 
likeness is certainly intimated between man and Ged ‘in 
the spirituality of their nature. This is also implied 
in the striking argument of Paul with the Athenians: 
“Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone graven by art, and man’s deyice;” 
plainly referring to the idolatrous statues by which God 
was represented among heathens. If likeness to God in 
man consisted in bodily shape, this would not have been 
an argument against human representations of the De- 
ity; but it imports, as Howe well expresses it, that “we 
are to understand that our resemblance to him, as we 
are his offspring, lies in some higher, more noble, and 
more excellent thing, of which there can be no figure, 
as who can tell how to give the figure or image of a 
thought, or of the mind or thinking power?” In spirit- 
uality, and consequently immateriality, this image of 
God in man, then, in the first particular, consists, 

(2.) The sentiment expressed in Wisdom ii, 23, is ev=: 
idence that,in the opinion of the ancient Jews, the im- 
age of God in man comprised immortality also: “For 
God created man to be immortal, and made him to be 
an image of his own eternity ;” and though other crea- 
tures, and even the body of man, were made capable of 
immortality, and at least the material human frame, 
whatever we may think of the case of animals, would 
haye escaped death, had not sin entered the world, yet, 
without running into the absurdity of the “natural im-. 
mortality” of the human soul, that essence must have 
been constituted immortal in a high and peculiar sense, 
which has ever retained its prerogative of eternal dura~ 
tion amidst the universal death, not only of animals, but 
of the bodies of all human beings. See Limorrauiry, 

(3.) To these correspondences we are to add that of 
intellectual powers, and we have what divines have call- 
ed, in perfect accordance with the Scriptures, the natw- 
ral image of God in his creature, which is essential and 
ineffaceable. He was made capable of knowledge, and 
he was endowed with liberty of will. 

(4.) This natural image of God, in which man was 
created, was the foundation of that moral image by which 
also he was distinguished. —Unless he had been a spir- 
itual, knowing, and willing being, he would have been 
wholly incapable of moral qualities. That he had such 
qualities eminently, and that in them consisted the im- 
age of God, as well as in the natural attributes just stated, 
we have also the express testimony of Scripture. “Lo 
this only have I found, that God made man upright, but 
they have sought out many inventions.” There is also 
an express allusion to the moral image of God,in which 
man was first created, in Col. iii, 10, “ And have put on 
the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him that created him;” and in Eph. iv, 24, 
“Put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” This also may be 
finally argued from the satisfaction with which the his- 
torian of the creation represents the Creator as viewing 


s hands “as very good.” This is pro- 
“nounced with reference to each individually as well as 
‘to the whole: “And God saw everything that he had 
~ made, and behold, it was very good.” But as to man, 
this goodness must necessarily imply moral as well as 
physical qualities. Without them he would have been 
imperfect as man ; and, had they existed in,him, in their 
first exercises, perverted and sinful, he must have been 
an exception, and could not haye been pronounced * very 
good.”—Watson, Jnstilutes, ii, 9-13, 

From this point of view we may arrive at a correct 
apprehension of the idea of the divine image. God, as 
an absolute spirit, whose essential element of life is love, 
cannot but manifest himself in an eternal object of this 
love, of the same essence with himself. ‘This is the Son, 
the eternal, absolute, immanent image of God. But as 
God, by virtue of his unfathomable, overflowing love, 
calls also forth (or creates) other beings, to whom he 
wills to impart his blissful life by the establishing of his 
kingdom, he, the type of all perfection, cannot create 
them but after his own image, as he sees it from all eter- 
nity in the Son. This created image of God is man in 
his primitive condition. Man was the real object of 
God's creative activity, as is seen in God’s special de- 
cision with regard to his creation (Gen.i,26; comp. Psa. 
viii), and mankind are called to be the real population 
of his kingdom. The whole universe (and even in some 
sense the angels, Heb. i, 14) was only created for man, 
which is the reason why he was not created till all 
other things were ready for him. The faculties which 
other creatures present only in a limited, disconnected 
manner, were in him (as the futkpdKogjoc) united into a 
harmonious whole; moreover, in him alone (as the pu- 
cpdSeoc), of all creatures, was the personal spiritual life 
of God mirrored; and by direct inspiration of the divine 
breath of life, the spirit was infused, by which he be- 
came a spiritual, self-conscious, free, and individual soul. 
Man was created God’s image in his individualism. As 
God is not an abstract, but a real spirit, full of the living 
powers which created the world, so the image of God in 
man embraced his whole nature. It extended also to 
the body as the outward image, the dwelling and organ 
of the soul. Man was created the image of God in the 
totality of his being. But, while man was thus made 
the image of God to himself, he was also made the im- 
age of God to the world before which he stands as the 
representative of God, a relation by which the mastery 
over the outer world ascribed to him in Scripture (Gen. 
i, 28-30) is shown to have an inner foundation. Thus 
far the image of God was innate in man and inaliena- 
ble. This innate state, however, bespoke a correspond- 
ing habitual state. Inasmuch as God the Spirit is love, 
man was destined to a life of love, and was at once 
brought into it by communion with God. From the 
heart, however, as the centre of individual life, the pow- 
er of love manifests itself in the direction of knowledge 
as truth and wisdom (objective and subjective direc- 
tions), and in the direction of the will, as freedom and 
sanctity (formal and material directions), yet so that 
these spiritual conditions in their original working pro- 
duced a state partly of untried innocence and partly of 
unfolding development. To the body, the image of 
God procured immortality (posse non mori), as the out- 
ward dissolution of the forces (death) is but the result 
of an inward dissolution of the principle of life. With 
regard to the world, however, man obtained by it a pow- 
er, in consequence of which the world becomes subject to 
him by love, and not by force; and by his knowledge of 
its nature (Gen. ii, 19,20), he is enabled to carry out 
God's will in it. 

This habitual resemblance to God, which, with the 
image of God innate in man’s nature, formed the nat- 
ural, original state of man, was lost by sin, as the life 
of love, coming from God, which formed its basis, was 
destroyed by selfishness coming from the heart of man. 
It could only be restored by the absolute image of 
God the Son, source of the life of love for the world, 
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assuming himself the form of man. Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, made flesh, is ‘the real, personal restoration 
of the image of God in humanity. Since in the flesh he’ 
overcame sin for us by his death, and raised our nature’ 
to glory in his resurrection, man can again become par- 
taker of the righteousness and spiritual glory which be- 
long to him. By the Holy Spirit, which fills our hearts 
with love for God, the image of God is restored in us in 
truth and uprightness. See C. Sartorius, D. Lehre v. d. 
heiligen Liebe (Stuttg. 1843), i, 84 sq.); J. T, Beck, 
chrisil. Lehrwissenschaft nach den bibl. Urkunden (Stutt, 
1841), i, § 19; H. Martensen, D. christl. Dogmatik (Kiel, 
1850), p. 156; J. Chr. K. Hofmann, Der Schrifibewes 
(Nordlingen, 1851), i, 248-254; G. Thomasius, Christi 
Person u. Werk (Erlangen, 1853), i, 147-224; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. iii, 614; Knapp, Theology, sect. 58 et sq.; 
Winer, Comparat. Darstellung, p. 33; Watson, /nstitutes, 
vol. ii, ch.i; Critici Sacri, “De Imagine Dei,” i, 40; Faw- 
cett, Sermons, p. 234; Dwight, Theology, i, 345; South, 
Sermons, i, 45; Grinfield, Inquiry into the Image of God 
in Man (Lond. 1837, 8vo) ; Harness, Sermons on the Im- 
age of God (Lond, 1841, 8vo) ; Bibliotheca Sacra, vi, 
409; Jackson, Thos., Original State of Man, in Works, 
ix, 1; Van Mildert, Works, v, 143; Harris, Man Primeval 
(N. Y. 1851, 12mo). ; 

Image of Jealousy. See Jeatousy, IMAGE or. 

Imagery (M7DW"2, maskith’, an image, as rendered — 
Ley. xxvi, 1; or picture, as rendered Numb, xxxiii, 52), 
only in the phrase “chambers of his imagery” (Ezek. 
viii, 12). The scenes of pictorial representation referred 
to by this phrase are connected with an instructive pas- 
sage in the history of Ezekiel and the Jewish exiles, 
who were stationed in Assyria, on the banks of the Che- 
bar. At one of their interesting prayer-meetings for 
the restoration of Israel, which had been held so often 
and so long without any prospect of brighter days, and 
when the faith and hopes of many of the unfortunates 
were waxing dim and feeble, Ezekiel, in presence of his 
friends, consisting of the exiled elders of Judah, was 
suddenly rapt in mystic vision, and gracious.y shown, 
for his own satisfaction, as well as that of his pious as- 
sociates, the reasons of God’s protracted controversy 
with Israel, and the sad necessity there was for’ still 
dealing hardly with them. Transported by the Spirit 
(not bodily, indeed, nor by external force, but in imag- 
ination) to the city and Temple of Jerusalem, he there 
saw, as plainly as if it had been with the eye of sense, 
atrocities going on within the precincts of the holy 
place—the perpetration of which in the very capital of 
Judea, the place which God had chosen to put his name 
there, afforded proof of the woful extent of national 
apostasy and corruption, and was sufficient to justify, 
both to the mind of the prophet and his circle of pious 
associates, the severity of the divine judgments on Is- 
rael, and the loud call there was for prolonging and in- 
creasing, instead of putting a speedy end to, the dire 
calamities they had so long been suffering (Ezek. viii). 
See EzekIEL. 

The first spectacle that caught his eye as he peram- 
bulated, in mystic vision, the outer court of the Temple 
that court where the people usvally assembled to 
worship—was a colossal statue, probably of Baal, around 
which crowds of devotees were performing their frantic 
revelries, and whose forbidden ensigns were proudly bla- 
zoning on the walls and portals of the house of him who 
liad proclaimed himself a God jealous of his honor (ver. 
3; Lowth, ad loc.). Scarcely had the prophet recover- 
ed from his astonishment and horror at the open and 
undisguised idolatry of the multitude in that sacred in- 
closure, when his celestial guide bade him turn another 
way, and he would see greater abominations. Leading 
him to that side of the court along which were ranged 
the houses of the priests, his conductor pointed to a mud 
wall (ver. 7), which, to screen themselves from observa- 
tion, the apostate servants of the true God had raised ; 
and in that wall was a small chink, by widening which 
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he discovered a passage into a secret chamber, which 
was completely impervious to the rays of the sun, but 
which he found, on entering it, lighted up by a profu- 
sion of brilliant lamps. The sides of it were covered 
with numerous paintings of beasts and reptiles—the fa- 
vorite deities of Egypt; and with their eyes intently 
fixed on these decorations was a conclave of seventy 
‘persons, in the garb of priests—the exact number, and, 
in all probability, the individual members of the Sanhe- 
drim, who stood in the attitude of adoration, holding in 
their hands each a golden censer, containing all the 
costly and odoriferous materials which the pomp and 
magnificence of the Egyptian ritual required. “There 
was every form of creeping things and abominable 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel portrayed 
round about.” The scene described was wholly formed 
on the model of Egyptian worship; and every one who 
has read the works of Wilkinson, Belzoni, Richardson, 
and others, will perceive the close resemblance that it 
bears to the outer walls, the sanctuaries, and the hiero- 
glyphical figures that distinguished the ancient mythol- 
ogy of Egypt (see Kitto, Pict. Bible, note ad loc.). What 
_ were the strange and unsightly images engraven on the 


walls of this chamber discovered by Ezekiel, and that 


formed the objects of the profane reverence of these 
apostate councillors, may be known from the following 
metrical description, which the late Mr. Salt, long the 


British consul in Egypt, has drawn of the gods worship- 
ped by the ancient idolatrous inhabitants of that coun- 


try (“Egypt,” in Hall’s Life of Salt, ii, 416). Those 
who have prosecuted their researches among the rub- 
bish of the temples, he says, have found in the deeply- 
sequestered chambers they were able to reach— 


‘The wildest images, unheard of, strange, 
That ever puzzled antiquarians’ brains: 
Genii, with heads of birds, hawks, ibis, drakes, 
Of lions, foxes, cats, fish, frogs, and snakes, 
Bulls, rams, and monkeys, hippopotami, 

With knife in paw, suspended from the sky; 
Gods Sete men, and men turned gods, 
Seated in honor, with gilt crooks and rods; 
Vast scarabeei, globes by hands upheld, 

From chaos springing, ’mid an endless field : 
Of forms grotesque, the sphinx, the crocodile, 
And other réptiles from the slime of Nile.” 
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Interior of the Temple at Medinet-Abu. 
In order to show the reader still further how exactly 
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this inner chamber that Ezekiel saw was constructed 
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after the Egyptian fashion, we subjoin an extract from 
the work of another traveller, descriptive of the great 
temple of Edffi, one of the admirable relics of antiqui- 
ty, from which it will be seen that the degenerate priests 
of Jerusalem had borrowed the whole style of the edifice 
in which they were celebrating their hidden rites—its 
form, its entrance, as well as its pictorial ornaments on 
the walls—from their idolatrous neighbors of Egypt: 
“ Considerably below the surface of the adjoining build- 
ing,” says he, “my conductor pointed out to me a chink 
in an old wall, which he told me I should creep through 
on my hands and feet; the aperture was not two feet 
and a half high, and scarcely three feet and a half 
broad. My companion had the courage to go first, 
thrusting in a lamp before him: I followed. The passage 
was so narrow that my mouth and nose were almost 
buried in the dust, and I was nearly suffocated. After 
proceeding about ten yards in utter darkness, the heat 
became excessive, the breathing was laborious, the per- 
spiration poured down my face, and I would have given 
the world to have got out; but my companion, whose 
person I could not distinguish, though his voice was 
audible, called out to me to crawl a few feet further, 
and that I should find plenty of room. I joined him at 
length, and had the inexpressible satisfaction of stand- 
ing once more upon my feet. We found ourselves in a 
splendid apartment of great magnitude, adorned with an 
incredible profusion of sacred paintings and hieroglyph- 
ics” (Madden’s Travels in Turkey, Egypt, etc.; see also 
Maurice, /ndian Antiq. ii, 212). In the dark recesses of 
such a chamber as this, which they entered like the 
traveller through a hole in the outer wall, and in which 
was painted to the eye the grotesque and motley group 
of Egyptian divinities, were the chief men at Jerusa- 
lem actually employed when Ezekiel saw them. With 
minds highly excited by the dazzling splendor, and the 
clouds of fragrant smoke that filled the apartment, the 
performers of those clandestine rites seem to have sur- 
passed even the enthusiastic zeal of their ancestors in 
the days of Moses, when, crowding round the pedestal 
of the golden calf, they rent the air with their cries of 
“These be thy gods, O Israel!” Beneath a calmer ex- 
terior, the actors in the scene pointed out to Ezekiet 
concealed a stronger and more intense passion for idola- 
try. Eyery form of animal life, from the noblest quad- 
ruped to the most loathsome reptile that spawned in 
Egypt, received a share of their insane homage; and 
the most extraordinary feature of the scene was that 
the individual who appeared to be the director of these 
foul mysteries, the master of ceremonies, was Jaazaniah, 
a descendant of that zealous scribe who had gained so 
much renown as the principal adviser of the good king 
Josiah, and whose family had for generations been re- 
garded as the most illustrious for piety in the land. The 
presence of a scion of this venerated house in such a den 
of impurity struck the prophet as an electric shock, and 
showed, better than all the other painful spectacles this 
chamber exhibited, to what a fearful extent idolatry 
had inundated the land. See IpoLarry. 

It might have been supposed impossible for men to 
have sunk to a lower depth of superstition than that of 
imitating the Egyptians in worshipping the monsters 
of the Nile, or the vegetable produce of their fields and 
gardens, had not the prophet been directed to turn yet 
again, and he would see greater abominations that they 
did. ‘Then he brought me to the gate of the Lord’s 
house, which was towards the north; and behold, there 
sat women weeping for Tammuz” (ver. 14). This, the 
principal deity of the Pheenicians, and who was often 
called also by that people Adoni, that is, My Lord, be- 
came afterwards famous in the Grecian mythology un- 
der the well-known name of Adonis; and the circum- 
stance of his being selected for the subject of their most 
beautiful fiction by so many of the classic poets is a 
sufficient proof of the great popular interest his name 
and ritual excited among the idolaters of the ancient 
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ture thi an intrepid and beautiful prince of Pho 
nicia, who was killed while hunting a wild boar, by 
which that land was infested, and whose untimely death 


in the cause of his country was bewailed in an annual 
festival held to commemorate the disastrous event. 
During the seven days that the festival lasted, the 
Pheenicians appeared to be a nation of mourners; and 
in every town and village a fictitious representation of 
Tammuz was got up for the occasion, and the whole 
population assembled to pour forth their unbounded sor- 
row for his hapless fate, more especially at Byblos, in 
Syria, where a temple was erected in honor of this na- 
A strange imposture was practised to in- 
fluence the public lamentations. There was in this 
temple a gigantic statue of the god, the eyes of which 
were filled with lead, Which, on fire being applied with- 
in, of course melted and fell in big drops to the ground, 
a signal for the loud wailings of the by-standers, whose 
eyes, in sympathetic imitation, were dissolved in tears. 
Conspicuous among the crowd on such occasions, a band 
of mercenary females directed the orgies; and, in con- 
formity with an ancient custom of bewailing the dead 
on anniversaries at the doors of houses (Potter’s Grecian 
Antig. bk. iv, ch. iii), others took their station at the 
gate, with their faces directed northwards, as the sun 
was said to have been in that quarter of the heavens at 
the time when Tammuz died. These violent efforts in 
mourning were always followed by scenes of the most 
licentious and revolting revelry, which, though not men- 
tioned, are manifestly implied among the “greater 
abominations” which degraded this other group of idol- 
aters. See TAMMUZ. 

Besides the hieroglyphies of Egypt and the orgies of 
Tammuz, there was another form of superstition still, 
which in Jerusalem, then almost wholly given to idola- 
try, had its distinguished patrons. “ ‘Turn thee yet 
again,” said his celestial guide to the prophet, “and thou 
shalt see greater abominations than these” (ver. 16). 
So he brought him “unto the inner court of the Lord’s 
house, and behold, at the door of the temple of the Lord, 
between the porch and the altar, were about five-and- 
twenty men, with their backs towards the temple of the 
Lord, and their faces towards the east: and they wor- 
shipped the sun towards the east.” Perhaps of all the 
varieties of superstition which had crept in among the 
Hebrews in that period of general decline, none display- 
ed such flagrant dishonor to the God of Israel as this 
(Clem, Alexandrinus, Strom. vii, 520); for, as the most 
holy place was situated at the west end of the sanctu- 
ary, it was impossible for these twenty-five men to pay 
their homage to the rising sun without turning their 
backs on the consecrated place of the divine presence; 
and accordingly this fourth circle is introduced last, as 
if their employment formed the climax of abominations 
—the worst and most woful sign of the times. Could 
stronger proofs be wanted that the Lord had not for- 
saken Israel, but was driven from them ? This was the 
lesson intended, and actually accomplished by the vi- 
sion; for while the prophet was made aware by this 
mystic scene of the actual state of things among his de- 
generate countrymen at home, he saw himself—and in- 
structed the pious circle around him to see—a proof 
of the long-suffering and the just severity of God in 
deferring to answer their fervent and long-continued 
prayers for the emancipation of their country. See 
Sun, 

Image-worship, the adoration of artificial repre- 
sentations of real or imaginary objects. See IDOLATRY. 

I. Image-worship among the Jews.—It has always 
been a tendency of the human mind, untaught by true 
revelation, to embody the invisible deity in some visible 
form, and especially in the human form. This led to 
representations of God, or of the gods, as conceived by 
the mind, in. painting or statuary, under all kinds of 
shapes, such as men, monsters, animals, etc. In the 
course of time these representations came to be consid- 
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ered as being themselves the gods, and to be worshipped 
in temples and on altars. The Jews, as worshippers of 
one God, were by the law of Moses forbidden to make 
any image of Jehovah; but the people, corrupted by the 
example of the Egyptians, compelled Aaron to erect a 
golden calf in the Desert. After their entrance into Ca- 
naan, as the worship of Jehovah was not yet fully organ- 
ized and accessible to all, they made use in their house- 
hold devotions of images of the Invisible, and that prac- 
tice became quite general; but, as the civil and religious 
organization of the Jews became more developed, this 
practice fell gradually into disuse, and it was no longer 
tolerated under David and Solomon. After the separa- 
tion between Judah and Israel, Rehoboam restored the 
use of images in the Jatter kingdom for political motives, 
erecting golden calves in Dan and Bethel. In the king- 
dom of Judah the worship of images found, however, but 
few partisans. After the captivity of Babylon we find 
no traces of it. : 
Il. In the Christian Church.Images were unknown 
in the worship of the primitive Christians; and this fact 
was, indeed, made the ground of a charge of atheism on - 
the part of the heathen against the Christians. The 
primitive Christians abstained from the worship of im- 
ages, not. as the Romanists pretend, from tenderness to 
heathen idolaters, but because they thought it unlawful 
in itself to make any images of the deity. ‘Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen were even of opinion 
that, by the second commandment, painting and engrav- 
ing were unlawful to a Christian, styling them evil and 
wicked arts (Tertullian, de [dol. c. iii; Clem. Alexand. 
Admon. ad Gent. p. 41; Origen, contra Celsum, vi, 182). 
Some of the Gnostic sects, especially the Basilidians (q. 
y.) and the Carpocratians (q. v.), made effigies of Christ, 
St. Paul,ete. See Gnosrics. This example of professed 
philosophers was not without its influence on the Church, 
and it was seconded by a similar usage among the Man- 
icheans (q. v.), and by the steady pressure of heathen 
ideas and habits upon Christianity. Emblems, such as 
the dove, the fish, the anchor, vine, lamb, etc., engraved 
on seals, formed the first step; then came paintings 
representing Biblical events, samts or martyrs, etc., 
which were placed in the vestibule of the church. Yet 
this practice was unfavorably regarded by the synods 
of the 4th century. When, however, in the same cen- 
tury, Christianity was proclaimed the religion of the 
state, many distinguished persons embraced it, and its 
ceremonial became more imposing; and in the 5th cen- 
tury the use of painting, sculpture, and jewelry became 
general for the decoration of the churches. This re- 
sulted in the adoption of a regular system of symbolic 
religious images. Paulinus of Nola (q. v.) was chiefly 
instrumental in introducing these practices in the West, 
and, as the images were at first chiefly used in books 
intended for the instruction of the poor and the laity 
[see BrstA Pauperum J, who were too ignorant to read, 
they probably did mote good than harm at the time; 
but as the teachers of the Church became gradually 
more accommodating in their relations with the hea- 
then, holding out greater privileges to them, and allow- 
ing them to retain their old usages while conforming to 
the outward forms of Christianity, the worship of im- 
ages became so general that it had to be repeatedly 
checked by laws. In the 6th century it had grown into 
a great abuse, especially in the East, where images were 
made the object of especial adoration: they were kissed, 
lamps were burned before them, incense was offered to 
them, and, in short, they were treated in every respect 
as the heathen were wont to treat the images of their 
gods, Some of the heads of the Church encouraged 
these practices from motives of policy, while the more 
enlightened and evangelical portion strongly opposed , 
them. This gave rise to the Iconoclasts (q. v.). 
Neander describes the origin of the use of images in 
churches as follows: “It was not in the Church, but in 
the family, that religious images first came into use 
among the Christians, In their daily intercourse with 
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men, the Christians saw themselves everywhere sur- 
rounded by the objects of pagan mythology, or, at least, 
by objects offensive to their moral and Christian senti- 
ments. Representations of this sort covered the walls 
in shops, and were the ornaments of drinking-vessels 
_and seal-rings, on which the pagans frequently had en- 
graved the images of their gods, so that they might 
_worship them when they pleased. It was natural that, 
in place of these objects, so offensive to their religious 
and moral sentiments, the Christians should substitute 
others more agreeable to them. Thus they preferred 
to have on the goblets the figure of a shepherd carrying 
a lamb on his shoulder, which was the symbol of our 
Saviour rescuing the repentant sinner, according to the 
Gospel parable. Clement of Alexandria says, in refer- 
ence to the seal-rings of the Christians, ‘ Let our signets 
be a dove (the symbol of the Holy Spirit), or a fish, or 
a ship sailing towards heayen (the symbol of the Chris- 
tian Church and of the individual Christian soul), or a 
lyre (the symbol of Christian joy), or an anchor (the 
symbol of Christian hope); and he who is a fisherman 
will not be forgetful of the apostle Peter, and of the 
children taken from the water; for no images of gods 
should be engraved on the rings of those who are for- 
bidden all intercourse with idols; no sword or bow on 
the rings of those who strive after peace; no goblets on 
the rings of those who are the friends of sobriety.’ Yet 
religious emblems passed from domestic use into the 
churches perhaps as early as the end of the 3d century. 
The walls of them were painted in this manner. The 
Council of Elvira, in the year 303, opposed this innova- 
tion as an abuse, and forbade ‘the objects of worship 
and adoration to be painted on the walls’” (Neander, 
Church History, i, 292). 

Ill. Image worship in the Roman Catholic Church— 
The Romanists deny the charge of worshipping images, 
or idolatry, which has often been and is still made 
against them by Protestants. They have always care- 
fully refrained from such doctrinal definitions on the 
subject as would fully convict: the Church of idolatry. 
In this respect the course of the Romish Church is sim- 
ilar to its procedure with regard to the doctrine of good 
works, which it presents in such a manner as might lead 
one to think that it strictly asserts the merits of Christ 
as alone rendering our works useful, whilst in practice 
the believer is pointed to good works as the means of 
salvation. So, with regard to prayers to the Virgin 
and the saints, it draws a clear distinction between the 
adoration and the worship of saints, but practically the 
prayers of the Roman Catholics are more generally ad- 
dressed to the saints than to Christ. The same takes 
place with regard to images. The Council of Trent 
(Sess. xxv, De invocatione Sanctorum, ete.) states “that 
the images of Christ and of the ever virgin Mother of 
God, and in like manner of other saints, are to be kept 
and retained, and that due honor and veneration is to 
be awarded to them. Not that it is believed that any 
divinity or power resides in them, on account of which 
they are to be worshipped, or that any benefit is to be 
sought from them, or any confidence placed in images, as 
was formerly done by the Gentiles, who fixed their hope 
in idols, But the honor with which they are regarded 
is referred to those who are represented by them; so 
that we adore Christ and venerate the saints, whose 
likenesses these images bear, when we kiss them, and 
uncover our heads in their presence, and prostrate our- 
selves.” The council quotes on this subject the second 
Synod of Nicwa. To this “honor and veneration” be- 
long the solemn consecration of the images, offering up 
mcense before them, the special prayers accompanying 
these ceremonies as contained in the Pontificale Roma- 

_ mum, other prayers for private use to be repeated before 
the images, and the indulgences granted to those who 
fulfil that duty, ete. All this shows that the Romish 
Church, while rejecting in form the doctrine of image 
worship, has introduced the practice among the people. 
The masses do not and cannot understand the subtle 
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distinction made by the Church, and not always stricte 


ly observed even by the clergy. The Church knows 
of this evil, but places it among things she tolerates for 
the sake of charity, though she does not approve them. 
Yet some Roman Catholic theologians appear to have 
come very close indeed to the same conception as the 
masses on this point. Thomas Aquinas expressed his 
views of images in a dilemma: “A picture considered 
in itself is worthy of no veneration, but if we consider it 
as an image of Christ it may be allowable to make an in- 
ternal distinction between the image and its subject, and 
adoratio and latria are as well due to it as to Christ” 
(iii Sent. dist. 9, qu. 1, art. 2,3; Summa, qu. 25, art. 4, 5). 
Bonaventura drew a correct conclusion from the princi- 
ple: “Since all yeneration shown to the image of Christ 
is shown to Christ himself, then the image of Christ is 
also entitled to be prayed to” (Cultus latrie, |. iii, dist. 
9, art. 1,qu. 2). Bellarmine says that “the images of 
Christ and the saints are to be adored not only in a fig- ~ 
urative manner, but quite positively, so that the pray- 
ers are directly addressed to them, and not merely as 
the representatives of the original (Ita ut ipsi [imag- 
ines] terminent venerationem, ut in se considerantur et 
non ut vicem gerunt exemplaris). The image itself is 
in some degree holy, namely, by its likeness to one holy, 
its consecration and its use in worship; from whence it 
follows that the images themselves are not entitled to 
the same honor as God, but to less” (De Imaginibus, 1. 1, 
c. x), i. e. the difference between the divine worship 
and image worship is one of degree or quantity, not of 
nature or quality. Such theories, although far over- 
stepping the limits of the decree of Trent, are yet freely 
permitted by the Romish Church; it neither openly ad- 
mits nor officially condemns them, and thus leaves an 
opening for all possible degrees of idolatry, over which 
many an honest Roman Catholic priest mourns in ses 
cret. 

History shows that the first tendency to image-wor- 
ship was the result of a slow but continued degeneracy. 
The same arguments now used by the Romish Church 
to defend image-worship were rejected by the Christians 
of the first three centuries when used in the defence of 
idol-worship, The heathen said, We do not worship 
the images themselves, but those whom they represent. 
To this Lactantius answers (Inst. Div. lib. ii, ¢. 2), “You 
worship them ; for, if you believe them to be in heaven, 
why do you not raise your eyes up to heaven? why do 
you look at the wood and stone, and not up, where you 
believe the originals to be?” The ancient Church re- 
jected the use of all images (Synod of Elvira, 305, ¢.36: 
“Placuit, picturas in ecclesiis esse non debere, ne quod 
colitur aut adoratur, in parietibus depingatur”). The 
early Christians eyidently feared that pictures in their 
churches would eventually become objects of prayer. 
The admission of images into the church in the 4th 
and 5th centuries was justified on the theory that the 
ignorant people could learn the facts of Christianity 
from them better than from sermons or books. But the 
people soon lost sight of this use of the images, and 
made them the objects of adoration. This took place 
earlier in the East than in the West; but the abuse gain- 
ed ground in the latter region in a short time. Serenus, 
bishop of Marseilles, broke several images, and had them 
taken out of the church, because he found that the peo- 
ple prayed to them. Gregory the Great proclaims that 
he does not allow any praying to (adorari) the images, 
and adds to this that Paulinus of Nola and Nilus had 
already said that paintings were placed-in the church 
only in order that the uneducated might read on the 
walls what they were unable to read in books (lib. ix, 
ep. 105). He also laid down, as a general principle, in 
his letter to Secundinus, that it was expedient to use 
the visible to represent the invisible (lib. ix, ep. 52), 
But he shows evidently that he is not speaking of a 
mere objective representation of Deity, for he says that 
he prostrates himself (prosternimus) before the images, 
making the well-known Roman Catholic condition that 
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lly ees Christ. 
‘icra (A.D. 787) decreed the validity of image-worship, 
and anathematized all who opposed it. The Frankish 
lambs on the other hand, though it did not forbid the 
use of images in the church, formally declared against 
their being worshipped. Charlemagne opposed to the 
decrees of the synod the so-called Caroline books (q. v.), 
jn which it is expressly said that images are allowed 
in the church, but not to be prayed to, only te excite 
the attention on the subjects they commemorate, and to 
adorn the walls, “For,” as it says further on, “if some 
enlightened persons, who do not pray to the image it- 
self, but to him it represents, should pray before the im- 
age, it would mislead the ignorant, who pray only to 
what they see before their eyes” (lib. iii, 16), The Syn- 
od of Frankfort (summoned by Charlemagne, A.D. 794, 
and consisting of 300 bishops) and the Synod of Paris 
(825) solemnly condemned image-worship. The latter 
council even ventured to reject the pope’s contrary opin- 
ion in very strong terms. During the whole of the 9th 
century the matter was thus at rest, Claudius of Turin, 
Agobard, and other of the most important theologians of 
that period approving the action of the synods. Jonas 
of Orleans, an opponent of Claudius, expressly says, in 
his De cultu imaginum, that images are placed in the 
church “solummodo ad instruendas nescientium men- 
tes.” The Council of Trent, as cited above, recommends 
‘images as means of instructing the people, and to incite 
the faithful to imitate the saints; but in later times 
the Romish Church has added to this what the Frank- 
ish Church of the 8th and 9th centuries had so wisely 
rejected.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ii, 233-235. The flue- 
tuations of opinion and variations of discipline in the 
Romish Church on the subject of image-worship are 
well exhibited by Faber (Difficulties of Romanism, p. 10 
et sq.). See White, Bampton Lectures, p. 8; Coleman, 
Ancient Christianity, chap. xiii, § 14; Spanheim, //ist. 
Imaginum, Opera, tom. ii; Bingham, Orig. Eccles., book 
viii, ch. viii; Tenison, On Idolatry, p. 269 sq.; Winer, 
Comp. Darstellung, iii, 1. See also articles lconocLASTS; 
IconoGRAPHY ; GREEK CHuRCH; RoMAN CHURCH. 

Imagination (Lat. imaginatio). “The meaning of 
this word enters into many relationships, and is thereby 
rendered difficult to define. The principal meaning is 
doubtless what connects it with poetry and fine art, from 
which the other significations branch off. The simplest 
mode of explaining this complicated relationship will be 
to state in separation the different constituents of the 
power in question. We shall then see why and where 
it touches upon other faculties, which still require to be 
distinguished from it. 

“1, Imagination has for its objects the cencrete, the 
real, or the individual, as opposed to abstractions and 
generalities, which are the matter of science. The full 
coloring of reality is implied in our imagination of any 
scene of nature. In this respect, there is something 
common to imagination and memory. If we endeavor 
to imagine a volcano, according as we succeed, we have 
before the mind everything that a spectator would ob- 
serve on the spot. Thus, sensation, memory, and imag- 
ination alike deal with the fulness of the actual world, 
as opposed to the abstractions of science and the reason- 
ing faculties. 

“The faculty called conception, in one of its meanings, 
has also to do with this concrete fulness, although, in 
what Sir William Hamilton deems the original and 
proper meaning of that word, this power is excluded. 
In popular language, and in the philosophy of Dugald 
Stewart, conception is applied to the case of our realiz- 
ing any description of actual life, as given in history or 
in poetry. When we completely enter into a scene por- 
trayed by a writer or speaker, and approach the situa- 
tion of the actual observer, we are often said to conceive 
what is meant, and also to imagine it; the best word for 
this signification probably is ‘realize.’ 

“2. Tt is further essential to imagination in its strictest 
sense that there should be some original construction, or 
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that what is imagined should not be a mere picture of 
what we have seen. Creativeness, origination, inven- 
tion, are names also designating the same power, and 
excluding mere memory, or the literal reproduction of 
past experience. Every artist is said to have imagina- 
tion according as he can rise to new combinations or ef- 
fects different from what he has found in his actual ob- 
servation of nature, A literal, matter-of-fact historian 
would be said to be wanting in the faculty, ‘The exact 
copying of nature may be very meritorious in an artist, 
and very agreeable as an effect, but we should not des- 
ignate it by the term imagination. There are, however, 
in the sciences, and in all the common arts, strokes of in- 
vention and new constructions, to which it might seem at 
first sight unfair to refuse the term in question, if origi- 
nality be a leading feature in its definition. But still we 
do not usually apply the term imagination to this case, 
and for a reason that will appear when we mention the 
next peculiarity attaching to the faculty. 

“3, Imagination has for its ruling element some emo- 
tion of the mind, to gratify which all its constructions 
are guided. Here lies the great contrast between it and 
the creativeness of science and mechanical invention. 
These last are instrumental to remote objects of con- 
venience or pleasure. A creation of the imagination 
comes home at once to the mind, and has no ulterior 
view. 

“ Whenever we are under the mastery of some strong 
emotion, the current of our thoughts is affected and col- 
ored by that emotion; what chimes in with it is retained, 
and other things kept out of sight. We also form new 
constructions that suit the state of the moment. Thus, 
in fear, we are overwhelmed by objects of alarm, and even 
conjure up spectres that have no existence. But the 
highest example of all is presented to us by the con- 
structions of fine art, which are determined by those emo- 
tions called esthetic, the sense of beauty, the pleasures of 
taste; they are sometimes expressly styled ‘pleasures 
of the imagination.’ The artist has in himself those 
various sensibilities to an unusual degree, and he carves 
and shapes his creations with a view to gratifying 
them to the utmost. Thus it happens that fine art and 
imagination are related together, while science and use- 
ful art are connected with our reasoning faculties, which 
may also be faculties of invention. Itisa deviation from 
the correct use of language, and a confounding of things 
essentially distinct, to say that a man of science stands 
in need of imagination as well as powers of reason; he 
needs the power of original construction, but his inven- 
tions are not framed to satisfy present emotions, but to 
be instrumental in remote ends, which in their remote- 
ness may excite nothing that is usually understood as 
emotion. Every artist exercises the faculty in ques- 
tion if he produces anything original in his art. 

“The name ‘Fancy’ has substantially the meanings 
now described, and was originally identical with imag- 
ination. It is a corruption of fantasy, from the Greek 
gavracia. It has now a shade of meaning somewhat 
different, being applied to those creations that are most 
widely removed from the world of reality. In the ex- 
ercise of our imagination we may keep close to nature, 
and only indulge the liberty of recombining what we 
find, so as to surpass the original in some points, with- 
out forcing together what could not co-exist in reality. 
This is the sober style of art. But when, in order to 
gratify the unbounded longings of the mind, we con- 
struct a fairy-land with characteristics altogether be- 
yond what human life ean furnish, we are said to enter 
the regions of fancy and the fantastical. 

“The ‘ideal’ and ‘ideality’ are also among the syn- 
onymes of imagination, and their usual acceptation il- 
lustrates still further the property now discussed. The 
‘ideal’ is something that fascinates the mind, or gratifies 
some of our strong emotions and cravings, when reality’ 
is insufficient for that end. Desiring something to ad- 
mire and love beyond what the world can supply, we 
strike out a combination free from the defects of com- 
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‘mon humanity, and adorned with more than excellence. 
This is our ‘ideal,’ what satisfies our emotions, and the 
fact of its so doing is the determining influence in the 
construction of it” See IpvALISM. 


Imani is the name of the third sacred book of laws 
of the Turks, containing the directions for a reasonable 
conduct of life.—Pierer, Univ. Lex. viii, 830. 


Imaum or Iman is the title of a person belonging 
to a class of the Mohammedan Ulema (q, y.) or priestly 
body, but not set apart from the rest of the world 
like the clergy or priesthood, with whom he is usually 
classed. He is not ordained, nor is any sacred charac- 
ter conferred upon him. ‘The name is Arabic, and sig- 
nifies “he who is at the head.” In this sense it is ap- 
plied even to the sultan, “Imaum ul-Muslemin,” or 
simply “Imaum,” and is given to the most honored 
teachers of Mohammedanism, who in the first centuries 
of the Hegira developed and settled the opinion and 
law of Islam, as “those whose teachings are followed.” 
The imaum, whose instruction generally extends only 
to the understanding of the Koran, calls the Moslem to 
prayer from the top of minarets, performs the rites of 
circumcision, marriage, burial, etc., and presides over 
the assembly of the faithful at prayers, except at the 
solemn noon prayers on Friday, which are under the su- 
perintendence of the khatib, a higher minister (“who 
is also called, from that circumstance, the Jmauwm ul-Ju- 
md, or Friday Iman”). He is elected to his office by 
the people, and confirmed by the authorities, to whom 
he remains subject in all civil ana criminal matters; but 
he certainly enjoys many privileges; among others, he 
cannot be made to suffer death punishment as long as 
he retains his office as imaum. In spiritual affairs he 
becomes independent, He can resign his office and re- 
turn to the laity whenever he chooses. The imaums are 
greatly revered by the people. For striking an imaum 
a Turkish layman is punished with the loss of one of 
his hands, but a Christian with death. In dress he is 
distinguished from the laity by a turban somewhat 
broader, made of different material, by a long beard, and 
by long sleeves in his coat (tunic). See Taylor, History 
of Mohammedanism, ch. viii; Pierer, Univ. Lea, viii, 830. 
(J. H.W.) 

Imitation or Curist. See EXAMPLE, 

Im/’la (Heb. Fimla’, R22, replenisher ; Sept. Tep- 
Xa), the father of Micaiah, which latter was the prophet 
who ironically foretold the defeat of the allied kings of 
Judah and Israel against Ramoth-Gilead (2 Chron. xviii, 
8,9). In the parallel passage (1 Kings xxii, 8, 9) his 
name is written ImLAu (Heb. Yimlah’, rm273", ad. ; Sept. 
‘TapBdd). B.C. ante 896. ; 

Im/lah (1 Kings xxii, 8, 9).. See Ima. 

Immaculate Conception or Tne Viren Mary, 
a doctrine early broached in the Roman and Greek 
churches, that the Virgin Mary was conceived without 
the stain of original sin. Bernard, in the 12th century, 
rejected this doctrine in opposition to the canons of 
Lyons, but it was not much agitated until (1301) the 
Franciscan Duns Scotus took strong grounds in favor of 
the doctrine, and henceforward it became a subject of ve- 
hement controversy between the Scotists and Thomists. 
The Dominicans espoused the cause of the Thomists, 
who impugned the dogma; the Franciscans that of the 
Scotists, who defended it. Sixtus IV, himself a Fran- 
ciscan, in 1483 declared himself in favor of toleration on 
the point. The Council of Trent (Sess. v) declared that 
the doctrine of the conception of all men in sin was not 
mtended to include the Virgin. ‘The controversy was 
revived in the University of Paris towards the close of 
the 16th century. During the pontificates of Paul V 
and Gregory XV, such was the dissension it occasioned 
in Spain, that. both Philip and his successor sent special 
embassies to Rome in the vain hope that this contest 
might be terminated by a bull, The dispute ran so 
high in that kingdom that, in the military orders of St. 
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James, of the Sword, of Calatrava, and of Alcantara, the _ 
knights, on their admission, vowed to maintain the doc- 
trine. In 1708, Clement XI appointed a festival to be 
celebrated throughout the Church in honor of the im- 
maculate conception. It is firmly believed in the Greek 
Church, in which the feast is celebrated under the name 
of the Conception of St. Anne; but it was not till 1854 
that it was made a dogma in the Roman Catholic Church. 
“ Pope Pius IX, during his whole pontificate, has show- 
ed himself the most devoted of the worshippers of Mary. 
In his exile at Gaeta in 1849 he addressed his famous 
‘Encyclical on the Mystery of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion’ (Feb, 2) to the patriarchs, primates, archbishops, 
and bishops of the whole Catholic Church, affirming 
the existence of ‘an ardent desire throughout the Cath- 
olic world that the apostolic see should at length, by 
some solemn judgment, define that the most holy Moth- 
er of God, the most loving mother of us all, the immac- 
ulate Virgin Mary, had been conceived without original 
sin.” ‘These desires,’ he adds, ‘have been most accept- 
able and delightful to us, who, from our earliest years, 
have had nothing dearer, nothing more at heart, than 
to revere the most blessed Virgin Mary with an especial 
piety and homage, and the most intimate affections of 
our heart, and to do everything which might seem like- 
ly to procure her greater glory and praise, and to am- 
plify her worship.’ A commission was appointed for 
the examination of the question, under the presidency 
of cardinal Fornarini; cardinal Lambruschini produced 
his tract, and Perrone the work De Jmmaculato B. V. 
Marie conceptu ; Passaglio also wrote a large essay, and 
the results of these investigations were issued by the 
Propaganda press (2 vols. 4to). The special commis- 
sion reported, in a full conclave of the Sacred College, 
May 27,1854, Answers had come from 602 bishops, all 
favorable to the dogma, though 52 doubted the oppor- 
tuneness, and four the possibility of a decision. The 
‘special congregation’ demanded the definition with 
alacrity and zeal. <A consistory of consultation was ~ 
proclaimed, and held at Rome Nov. 4, 1854; it was not 
a general council, nor was any authority attributed to 
it. Fifty-four cardinals, 46 archbishops, and about 400 
bishops are reported to have been present at these de- 
liberations; 576 votes are said to have been cast for the 


| dogma, and only four against it; among the latter were 


the archbishop de Sibour, of Paris, on the ground that 
the pope had no power to decide such a question; and 
also the bishop Olivier, of Evreux, lately deceased, who 
sent in his vote by proxy. On the 8th of December, in 
St. Peter’s, in the midst of the celebration of the ‘Con- 
ception,’ in the presence of more than 200 ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and in answer to a petition presented by the 
Sacred College of the Cardinals, the supreme pontiff, 
with a ‘tremulous’ voice, read in Latin the following 
decree: ‘We declare, pronounce, and define that the 
doctrine which holds that the blessed Virgin Mary, at 
the first instant of her conception, by a singular privi- 
lege and grace of the omnipotent God, in virtue of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, was 
preserved immaculate from all stain of original sin, has 
been revealed hy God, and therefore should firmly and 
constantly be believed by the faithful.’ The cannon of 
the castle of St. Angelo, the joyful chime of all the bells 
of Rome, the enthusiastic plaudits of the assembled 
thousands, the magnificent illumination of St. Peter’s 
church, and the splendor of the most gorgeous festive 
rites, gave response to the infallible decree. It was a 
grand pageant, befitting an idolatrous enthusiasm. The 
pope himself, with ‘trembling joy,’ crowned the image 
of the Virgin; medals of Australian gold were struck 
and. distributed in her honor. ‘Rome,’ say the behold 
ers, ‘was intoxicated with joy.’ An infallible yoice had 
spoken; a new article of faith was announced by ‘di- 
vine’ authority; the people rejoiced in hope that Mary 
would be yet more ‘propitious,’ that her ‘prevalent in- 
tercession would give peace and plenty, would stay the 
power of infidelity, put an end to insurrection, and crown 
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ith higher honor and success.’ ‘The controver- 
of seven hundred years is brought to a final decision ; 


Rome is committed irrevocably to the worship of the 
‘Virgin mother of God, conceived without original sin.’ 


«Roma locuta est,’ and doubt is now heresy. ‘The work 


begun by the third general council at Ephesus in 431, 
proclaiming Mary ‘the mother of God,’ is declared to be 
consummated by the papal decree of Dee. 8, 1854, as- 
serting the privilege of her immaculate conception on 
the authority of Peter’s chair.” For an account of the 
history of the dogma, and a full discussion of its theo- 
logical merits, see Smith, in Methodist Quarterly Review, 
April, 1855, See also The Official Documents connected 
with the Definition of the Dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception (Lat. and Eng.), published with the approbation 
of the Abp. of Baltimore (Balt. 1856, 8vo). See Con- 
CEPTION, 

‘Theology of the Doctrine.—The theology of the doc- 
trine of the immaculate conception of Mary has been 
the subject of many distinguished writers in the Ro- 
man, Greek, and Protestant churches. The greatest 
difficulties which the advocates of the doctrine have to 
contend against are really the following three: 1. It 
lacks the evident support of the Holy Scriptures. 2. It 
Jacks the authority of the early Church, and may well 
be termed “a comparative novelty in theology.” 3. It 
is directly and most distinctly opposed to the doctrine 
of original sin. 

As to the first, the scriptural arguments advanced by 
the advocates, they are certainly very slight and unten- 
able, and have been virtually yielded by the best of the 
Roman Catholic authorities, such as Perrone (De Im- 
‘mac. B.V. Marie conceptu, etc., p. 35 sq., 57 sq., 112 sq.). 
There are only two passages which the best and most 
learned of Rome have adduced. The first of these is 
Gen. iii, 15, the pwrevayyé\ov of divine revelation: 
“And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it (she) shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” “The ar- 
gumentation here is curious. The received Vulgate 
reading, not found, however, in all the copies, is ‘ ipsa,’ 
she; while the Hebrew reads 8140, he, or it; Jerome, 
too, reads ‘ipse;’ Sixtus V’s edition of the Septuagint 
reads avroc.” The best Roman critics (see De Rossi’s 
criticism in Pusey’s Kirenicon, ii, 385) discard the read- 
ing as it stands in the received Vulgate. Perrone, 
however, contends that it is indifferent which read- 
ing is adopted, because, at any rate, Mary could not 
have had the power to conquer the serpent except 
through Christ. But how does this prove the immac- 
ulate conception—give to the dogma “a firm founda- 
tion?” Simply for the reason that in these words a 
“special privilege is conferred upon Mary,” and that 
special privilege could “only have been the immunity 
from original sin.” But the privilege conferred is sole- 
ly, even on the author's own ground, that she should be 
in some way a means of subduing Satan, and that she 
was this as the mother of our Lord. ‘To assert that, in 
order to be the mother of Christ, she must be free from 
original sin, is purely to beg the whole question. The 
“Letters Apostolic” of Pius IX upon the dogma sanc- 
tion infallibly the application of the clause “ bruise thy 
head” to Mary, who, the pope says, “has crushed the 
serpent’s head with her mmaculate foot.” Another pas- 
sage adduced, upon which Perrone lays less stress than 
on the one already cited, is the angelic salutation Luke 
_ i, 28, comp. 30, coupled with the words spoken by Eliz- 

abeth, Luke i, 42: “ Hail, thou that art highly favored, 

the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women 

. . . Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favor with God 

. . . Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the 

fruit of thy womb.” They argue that the greeting 

X ate, keyaourwpévn, translated in the Vulgate by 
gratia plena, means fulness of grace in a sense 
that necessitates exemption, from the very beginning 
of existence, from any possible taint of sin, and that the 
same meaning must necessarily be allowed to the ex- 
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pression “blessed art thou among women” (comp, Lie~ 
bermann, /nsti/. Theol. ii, 833; Perrone, Pralect. Theol. 
ii, 651). Roman Catholic writers assign, however, no 
reason why these words should be so interpreted. “ They 
are, in fact, uncritically and illogically forced into the 
service of the doctrine, and, as in the case of the * Prot- 
evangelium’ of the 0. 'T., they offer no real support of 
it whatever.” As for other passages of a mystical type 
which are used as a secondary evidence, they would be 
of value only as confirming and illustrating any in 
which the fact was directly and undoubtedly stated, 
Certain it is that in the gospels Mary is represented as 
she is, and not as an immaculate being; that neither in 
the Acts nor in the Epistles, notwithstanding Paul's 
minute description of Christ’s scheme of salvation, is 
she mentioned at all. The great trouble, in short, with 
Roman Catholic theologians, is that they transfer the 
sayings of the prophets and of the apostles concerning 
Jesus Christ, and all the passages which point to one 
mediator between God and man, virtually to Mary, the 
mother of Christ, instead of assigning this position to 
Christ, the Son of God. 

The comparative noyelty of the doctrine in theology 
is proved by history. There is not one great teacher 
of the Christian Church who, before the breaking out of 
the controversy between Lyons and Bernard in 1140— 
that is, for the first eleven centuries of our zra—was 
favorable to the doctrine as now propagated by the 
Church of Rome. “The question does not exist for 
them; they know nothing of this specific doctrine; they 
speak in respect to original sin and the need of redemp~ 
tion in such a way as to prove that the immaculate 
conception of Mary could not have been any part of 
their creed. Their praises of the Virgin are often im- 
moderate; they defend her perpetual virginity (Epi- 
phanius, Haer. 78; Jerome, adv. Helvidianum, ete.) ; 
many of them believe that she was ‘sanctified’ in the 
womb; most of them declare that she never was guilty 
of actual sin; but they do not know anything about her 
exemption from all infection of original sin, Augustine 
defends her only against the charge of actual sin (De 
Natura et Gracia, c. 36) : ‘Excepta sancta Virgine Ma- 
ria, de qua propter honorem Domini nullam prorsus, cum 
de peccatis agitur, haberi volo questionem.’ This pas- 
sage is quoted in favor of the dogma, but it plainly re- 
fers only to actual transgression, and it is contained in 
a reply to the position of Pelagius, that there were 
saints who had‘not sinned. In his treatise on the Re- 
mission of Sins (bk. ii, ch. xxiv, § 38), this greatest of the 
Latin fathers says explicitly that Christ alone was with- 
out sin: ‘Solus ergo ille etiam, homo factus, manens 
Deus, peccatum nullum habuit unquam;’ nor does he 
intimate any exception. In his work De Genesi, ad lit. 
c. 18, n. 32, he speaks of ‘the body of Christ as taken 
from the flesh of a woman, who was conceived of a 
mother with sinful flesh ;’ and he indicates a clear dis- 
tinction between Mary’s nature and Christ’s nature in 
this respect. Augustine's followers make similar state- 
ments, Eusebius Emissenus (supposed by some to be 


Hilary) on the ‘Nativity’ says, ‘From the bond of the . 


old sin is not even the mother of the Redeemer free.’ 
Fulgentius writes, ‘The flesh of Mary, which was con- 
ceived in unrighteousness ina human way, was truly 
sinful flesh ;’ and he adds that ‘this flesh is in itself 
truly sinful.’ referring to Paul’s use of the term ‘flesh’ 
to designate our common hereditary sinfulness. Ota- 
ers of the fathers make use of similar statements, 1rrec- 
oncilable with a belief in the immaculate conception, 
(See Perrone, p. 40 sq. Bandellus, De Singulari Puri- 
tate et Prerogativa Conceptionis Christi [1470], a work 
by a Dominican, contains some four hundred testimo- 
nies against the dogma from the fathers: see also the 
work of the cardinal Turrecamata, De Veritate Concep- 
tionis [1550]). It is, indeed, true that the fathers do 
not often speak directly upon the point in question; but 
this is for the simple reason, conclusive against the 
claim of universality, that they did not know anything 
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about it. The doctrine is declared, A.D, 1140, by Ber- 
nard, to be a ‘novelty ;’ and he says that the festival 
is ‘the mother of presumption, the sister of superstition, 
and the daughter of levity’ (Ep. 174, ad Canon Lugd. 
§ 5 sq.; comp. Serm. 78 in Cant.). Others of the earlier 
fathers speak of Mary in such a way as 18 absolutely 
irreconcilable with the idea that they believed in her 
immaculate conception. Hilary (Psa. exix, lib. 3, § 12; 
comp. Vracts for the Times, No. 79, p- 36) declares that she 
is exposed to the fire of judgment. Irenzus, Tertullian, 
Origen, Basi! the Great, and Chrysostom, do not hesi- 
tate to speak of faults of Mary, of her being rebuked by 
Christ. ‘If Mary,’ says Origen, ‘did not feel offence 
at our Lord’s sufferings, Jesus did not die for her sins;’ 
Chrysostom ascribes to her ‘excessrve ambition at the 
marriage festival at Cana; Basil thinks that she, too, 
‘wavered at the time of the crucifixion;’ all of which 
statements are utterly inconsistent, not only with the 
dogma of the immaculate conception, but also with a 
belief in her perfect innocency (comp. Gieseler, Ch. Hist. 
§ 99, note 30, with the references to Irenzus, iii, 18; 
Tertullian, De Carne Christi, 7; Origen, in Lucam Hom. 


17; Basil, Ep. 260 (317) ; Chrysostom, Hom. 45 in Matt., 
FTom. 21 in John). 


Tertullian, De Carne Christi, § xvi, 
declares that ‘Christ, by putting on the flesh, made it 
his, and made it sinless ;’ Ireneus, that ‘Christ made 
human nature pure by taking it; Athanasius, on the 
‘Incarnation, teaches the same doctrine, that ‘Christ 
sanctified his own body,’ and that ‘he hath purified 
the body, which was in itself corruptible.” Of course, 
the body he assumed was not in and of itself sinless. 
Gregory of Nazianzum, and John of Damascus (780), 
teach expressly that the Virgin was sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost. If Christ, by assuming human nature in 
Mary, ‘made it sinless,’ it was not so before his incarna- 
tion” (Smith, ut sup.). The view which some hold on the 
title of SeoroKoc, given to Mary at the Council of Eph- 
esus, we think bears so wholly on the incarnation of 
Christ that we refrain from introducing it here. See 
also NestortAnism. Of the numberless passages from 
the fathers which set forth the doctrine of the univer- 
sality of sin, and the universal need of redemption 
through Christ, without making the Virgin Mary the 
exception, we will speak under the third head. An ad- 
ditional source of evidence is afforded us by the, early 
liturgies of offices of the Church, “They exalt Mary 
and her conception, but they do never call it an ‘im- 
maculate’ conception. It is only in the latest years 
that the term ‘immaculate’ has been introduced into 
the Western offices of the highest authority. The of- 
fices themselves, in honor of the Virgin, did not become 
current in the West till the 11th century. In the office 
for her birth, in the ancient churches, it is read that 
“she was sanctified from the stain of sin;’ in one of the 
German liturgies, ‘that she was born with a propensity 
to sin;’ in the Roman Church itself, the office spoke of 
the ‘sanctification of the Virgin.’ This silence, and the 
late alteration of these offices, are conclusive as to the 
non-existence of the dogma, In the year 791 (al. 796) 
a council was held at Friuli (Concilium Forojuliense), 
called by Paulinus (Paulus), patriarch of Aquileia, dur- 
ing the pontificate of Adrian I, to consider the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, in respect to the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, and ‘Adoptianism, that is, the opinion 
maintained by archbishop Elipandus of Toledo, and oth- 
ers, that Christ in his human nature was the Son of 
God only by ‘adoption.’ A long and explicit Confes- 
sion of Faith was published by this council, in the 
course of which it is said,‘ Solus enim sine peceato natus 
est homo, quoniam solus est incarnatus de Spiritu Sancto 
et mmaculata Virgine novus homo, Consubstantialis 
Deo Patri in sua, id est, divina; consubstantialis etiam 
Matri, sine sorde peccati, in nostra, id est, humana natura’ 
(Harduin, Acta Concil. 1714, iv, 856, C.). If the belief 
in the immaculate conception of the Virgin had been 
any part of the orthodoxy of the times, it would have 
been impossible for a council to have spoken in this 
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way of Christ, as ‘alone born without sin; and the s a. 
maculateness’ ascribed to the Virgin cannot possibly, in 
the connection, be interpreted of her conception, or even 
of her birth; for, if it could, then Christ could not be 
said to be the ‘only’ one of men born without sin” 
(professor Smith, ut sup.). 

No better does the case fare in the medizval Church. 
“The amount of the argument and the result of the tes- 
timony here are, that the doctrine was first invented in 
the 12th century, that it was opposed by the greatest 
and best of the scholastics, and that it made its way, in 
spite of this opposition, through the force of popular su- 
perstition, and from the necessary working out of the 
inherent tendencies of a system of creature-worship. 
Some of the medieval testimony we have already ad~- 
duced; we add only the most important citations. An- 
selm (1070), though cited for the immaculate concep- 
tion, teaches in his Cur Deus Homo (ii, 16) that Mary 
was conceived in sin: ‘Virgo tamen ipsa, unde assump- 
tus est, est in iniquitatibus concepta, et in peccatis conce- 
pit eam mater ejus, et cum originali peccato nata est, 
quoniam et ipsa in Adam peccavit, in quo omnes pecca- 
verunt.’” (See also the close of that chapter and the 
next, ii, 17.) We thus notice that, up to the time of 
Bernard, that is, for the first eleven centuries of our era, 
no writer of the Church used such strong language about 
the holiness of the Virgin Mary as he did in his letter to 
the canons of Lyons (1140) already referred to. He 
writes: “The mother of God was, without doubt, sanc- 
tified before she was born; nor is the holy Church in er- 
ror in accounting the day of her nativity holy. I think 
that even a more abundant blessing of sanctification de- 
scended on her, which not only sanctified her birth, but 
also preserved her life from all sin, as happened to none 
other of the children of men. It was beditting, indeed, 
that the queen of virgins should pass her life in the priv- 
ilege of a singular sanctity, and free from all sin, who, in 
bearing the Destroyer of all sin and death, obtained for 
all the gift of life.” There is certainly, even here, no ad- 
vocacy of the immaculate conception of Mary. Exactly 
similar views were held by Peter Lombard, whose Four 
Books of Sentences were “ the theological text-book of 
the Middle Ages,” and “upon which all the great scho- 
lastics made their comments and built their systems, 
He says (Liber Sentent. iii, distinct. iii) of the flesh of 
Mary, which our Lord assumed, that it was ‘ previously 
obnoxious to sin, like the other flesh of the Virgin, but 
by the operation of the Spirit it was cleansed.’ . . . ‘The 
Holy Spirit, coming into Mary, purified her from sin, 
and from all desire of sin.” Very explicit is also the 
testimony of Alexander of Hales, the irrefragable doctor 
and master of St. Bonaventura, the commentator on 
Lombard: “It was necessary that the blessed Virgin, 
in her generation, should contract sin from her parents; 
she was sanctified in the womb,” Bonaventura, the 
seraphie doctor, the glory of the Franciscans, who died 
in 1274, and was canonized in 1482, is exhaustless in the 
praise of Mary in his Speculum and Corona. He sanc- 
tifies her veneration in the most rapturous terms. Yet 
on this question he 1s also decided, explicitly declaring 
that “the sanctification of the Virgin was after she had 
contracted onginal sin ;” she was “sanctified in the 
womb” (Jib, ii, dist. iii, p. 1, qu. 2,3), Albertus Magnus, 
who taught in Cologne 1260 to 1280, made the same 
avowals, Bonaventura was the pupil of Alexander of 
Hales, Albertus Magnus of Bonaventura, and next suc- 
ceeds the greatest of all the scholastic theologians, 
ee Aquinas, ss the angelic doctor,” who died in 

2/4, was canonized in 1323, and in 1567 was declared 
by Pius V to be “teacher of the Church.” In his Sem- 
ma Theologi, p. ili, qu. 27, art. i, it stands, “Mary was 
sanctified in the womb.” Art. 2. “ Not before the infusion 
of the soul; for if she had been she would not have incur- 
red the stain of original sin, and would not have needed 
the redemption of Christ.” Art. 3, The complete deliv- 
erance from original sin was only given her when she 
conceived Christ (“Ex prole redundayerit in matrem 
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acto”). About the festival of the 


says that the Roman Church does not 

observe it herseli, yet it tolerates the custom of other 
churches: “ Unde talis celebritas non est totaliter repro- 
banda.” Such is the testimony of the most eminent 
medieval divines, to which we need not add names of 
less weight. It is not to be wondered at that, in the 
face of the difficulties to be encountered by the modern 
defenders of the immaculate conception, cardinal Per- 
rone, “the general rector of the Roman College,” and 
“the prince of contemporary theologians,” is led to ar- 
gue that if these scholastic divines had reasoned correct- 
ly from what they conceded about the birth of the Vir- 
gin, they would have made her conception immaculate ; 
also, that what they teach can all be best explained in 
harmony with the doctrine; or, if not so, that they 
taught what they did as private teachers; as also that 
they were ignorant of antiquity; and again, that their 
views on original sin were such as allowed them to 
speak as they did; im fine, that they did not have any 
guidance from an infallible decision in what they utter- 
ed; and that while they were wrangling in the schools, 
the dogma was making its way among the people. All 
this goes to show that the medieval estimony is against 
it; that, as far as the Middle Ages are concerned, only 
isolated opinions are for the doctrine, and the weight of 
authority is against it. The only distinct argumenta- 
tive attempt which Perrone makes to parry the force of 
their authority and arguments is the assertion that these 
doctors of the schools, when they speak of the concep- 
tion of Mary, have reference to what he calls the first, or 
active conception, and not to the passive, or the infusion 
of the soul into the seed. But this explanation is irrel- 
evant, for two reasons; one is, that many of these doc- 
tors do not make this distinction, and, of course, they in- 
clude both parts of the conception in their statement. 
They make the distinction between “ conception” and 
sanctification,” and say that all that precedes sanctifi- 
cation belongs to the “ conception,” and is infected with 
original sin; this, of course, includes the “passive” con- 
ception. Another reason that invalidates this mode of 
explanation is, that some of these doctors do make the 
very distinction in question, and yet maintain that the 
whole conception, both active and passive, was in origi- 
nal sin, Thus Alexander of Hales says that “the Vir- 
gin after her nativity, and after the infusion of the soul 
into the body, was sauctified ;” Bonaventura asserts that 
the infusion of grace may have been soon after the infu- 
sion of the soul, and Aquinas declares expressly that the 
cleansing can only be from original sin; that the fault of 
original sin can only be in a rational creature, and, there- 
fore, that before the infusion of the rational soul the Vir- 
gin was not sanctified. In fact, this mode of meeting 
the difficulty can only be carried through by supposing 
that the medieval divines believed that original sin 
could exist in the mere fleshly material derived from pa- 
rents, an opinion widely abhorrent to their well-known 
views. We may therefore well say that the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of Mary, the mother of 
Christ, is a “novelty in theology,” for the historical rec- 
ords of antiquity are silent; in the Middle Ages the 
great authorities are divided; and in modern times, as 
our historical sketch has shown, there have been per- 
petual contests and divisions. Twenty years ago hard- 
ly a single name of eminence among the Roman Catho- 
lies of Germany would have pronounced in its favor. 


_ Spain, it is true, continued her devotions, but France 


was indifferent, until the Ultramontane party began to 
gain power, and to look about for the means of arousing 
popular feeling in behalf of the papacy. 

There remains for us now only to consider the doc- 
trine as opposed to the doctrine of original sin, ‘lhe 
very necessity for a miraculous conception in the case 
of him who was to be without sin [see INCARNATION ] 
is in itself a proof that every person conceived in a nat- 
ural manner must be conceived in sin [see NarurE, Hv- 
MAN], and the Bible is too express and unmistakable. 
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on this point, that all are conceived in sin [see OrrGI- 
NAL Sty]. In the position which the Roman Catholic 
Church thus assumes, we encounter again the vital de- 
fects of her theology on original sin, that semi-Pelagian- 
ism against which all the Protestant Confessions have 
protested as unscriptural. “The Roman Catholic doc- 
trine puts the essence of original sin solely in defect ; 
makes it negative; asserting that it is only the want 
of that righteousness in which Adam was created; this 
is, in scholastic usage, the ‘formal’ part, or the very es- 
sence of original sin, Concupiscence is not of the na- 
ture of sin. This is the doctrine of original sin, which 
Perrone expressly lays down in the opening of his trea- 
tise (p. 2,3 sq.), ‘that the. essence of original sin is in 
the defect of grace or of original righteousness.’ This 
is the only view of the matter with which the dogma 
of the immaculate conception can possibly be reconciled, 
If this view is false—if original sin, as Protestants hold, 
according to the Scriptures, be positive and not nega- 
tive, and come by descent, then the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that Mary, by descent, must have had a part 
therein. The dogma of her immaculate conception is 
possible only with a false view of the nature of the ‘sin 
of birth? Augustine could not have held it, nor could 
Aquinas. The dogma is conceived in a defective no- 
tion of original sin. Yet again, even with this defective 
view of original sin, the dogma is involved in difficul- 
ties and internal contlicts by what it asserts and implies 
as to the origin of the soul of Mary. The theory on 
which it rests is, that Mary’s soul was directly created 
by God. Tt declares that the Virgin Mary, ‘at the first 
instant of her conception,’ was preserved immaculate. 
What is meant by ‘conception’ here? It is the so- 
called ‘ passive conception,’ or the infusion of the soul 
into the seed, the union of the soul of Mary with the 
body, prepared beforehand in the ‘active conception.’ 
Whence, now, this soul? It was ‘created. The ‘Let- 
ters, in another passage, say that Mary was the ‘ taber- 
nacle ereated by God himself” Pius TX also cites the 
formula of Alexander VII as having ‘decretive’ authori- 
ty, and that formula declares ‘that Mary’s soul, at the 
first instant of creation and of infusion into the body,’ 
was preserved free from original sin. This hypothesis 
of ‘creatianism’ is also the only hypothesis consonant 
with the doctrine. But now put these two positions to- 


gether, namely, that original sin consists essentially in 


privation; that is, in the defect of original justice; and 
that Mary’s soul was directly created by God, and we 
arrive at the following difficulties and dilemmas. The 
position is this: When Mary’s soul was created and in- 
fused into her body, she was by grace preserved free 
from original sin. Would the original sin, from which 
she was kept, have come to her from her body or from 
her soul ?—for it must have come from one or the other. 
If one says that it would have come from the soul, this 
involves the consequence that God usually creates origi- 
nal sin in the soul before it is united with the body, 
and, of course, before it is connected with Adam by de- 
scent. If one says, on the other hand, that original sin 
would have come to Mary from her ‘ active conception,’ 
that is, from her prepared body, then it was already 
there, in germ and seed, before the infusion of the soul. 
God either creates the human soul with original sin, or 
the original sin is from the parents. If the former, we 
have original sin without any connection with Adam ; 
if the latter, Mary must have been really possessed of it. 
But it may be said original sin consists in defect, priva- 
tion, and that the dogma means that God created Ma- 
ry’s soul perfectly holy. This raises another difficulty ; 
for it is also asserted that he created her thus holy on 
the ground of Christ’s merits, and that, had it not been 
for Christ’s merits, she would have shared the sin of the 
race. This creation, now, must have been either through 
the race (the connection with Adam) or above the race, 
either mediate or immediate. If through the race or 
mediate, then she must have had a part in its sinfulness ; 
if above the race, or an immediate creation, then there 
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is no theological or rational ground for saying that, as 
far as her creation was concerned, she was liable to sin, 
or could be saved from it through Christ’s merits, Nor 
can any relief be found by conjoining the two points, 
and asserting that the exemption from original sin con- 
cerns the time or point of union of the soul with the 
seed, the conjunction of the active with the passive con- 
ception. or the still unanswered question here is, and 
must be this: In the union of the soul with the body, 
from which of the two, soul or body, would the original 
sin have come, if grace had not prevented ?—for it must 
have come from one or the other. If from the soul, then 
you have original sin without any connection with Adam ; 
if from the body, then original sin must already have 
been there; if from both together, this simply dodges 
the question, or else resolves original sin into some act 
consequent upon the union—that is, into actual trans- 
gression. Nor is the matter helped by saying that orig- 
inal sin is essentially negative, privative; for the priva- 
tion has respect to either the soul or the body, or to both 
conjoined, and the same dilemmas result. The ‘ Let- 
ters Apostolic,’ in other passages, speak of the dogma in 
this wise: that the ‘Blessed Virgin was free from all 
contagion of body, soul, and mind;’ that she had ‘com- 
munity with men only in their nature, but not in their 
fault:’ and that ‘the flesh of the Virgin taken from 
Adam did not admit the stain of Adam, and on this ac- 
count that the most blessed Virgin was the tabernacle 
created by God himself, formed by the Holy Spirit.’ 
These expressions imply that the fault in the case could 
have been a fault of ‘nature;’ that the contagion might 
have been of the ‘body;’ that the ‘stain from Adam’ 
would, under other circumstances, have come to her 
through the ‘flesh. But in her ‘active conception,’ 
before the infusion of the soul and of grace, the ‘na- 
ture,’ the ‘body,’ the ‘flesh,’ were already extant, ere 
the ‘passive conception’ took place: were they with or 
without the fault? If with the fault, then you have 
original sin; if without, then it would follow that the 
flesh, the body, the nature, before the passive conception, 
had been already delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion. In short, if original sin come from the race, from 
the ‘active conception, then Mary must have had it; 
if it come from the ‘passive conception,’ then God is its 
direct author in every individual case. This dogma of 
the immaculate conception, then, contains contradictory 
elements; it rests on a false view of original:sin. Even 
that false view cannot well be reconciled: it assumes 
the theory that souls are directly created, and here again 
it involves itself in inextricable difficulties in relation to 
original sin. It is opposed to Scripture, to tradition, and 
it is self-opposed.” 

In conclusion, there is left to us only the present at- 
titude of the Roman pontiff, who, since his declaration 
of infallibility, more than ever, is forced into a position 
which puts the matter of papal infallibility in a disa- 
greeable dilemma and dualism. “The decree of Pius 
IX is in opposition to the express declarations of pre- 
ceding pontiffs; pope is arrayed against pope; infalli- 
bility is discordant with infallibility. Not only has ‘a 
probable opinion become improbable.’ but Peter’s chair 
is divided against itself; and how, then, can that king- 
dom stand? The Jansenist Launoy, in his Prescrip- 
tions, has collected the opinions adverse to, or irrecon- 
cilable with the dogma, of seven of the successors of St. 
Peter, who neyer change. From pope Leo (440-461), 
the greatest and most fearned of the early bishops of 
Rome, he cites four passages in which Leo declares that 
Christ alone ‘was innocent in his birth, alone was 
‘free from original sin, and that Christ received from 
his mother ‘her nature, but not her fault; and he as- 
serts that Mary obtained ‘her own purification through 
her conception of Christ. This is wholly averse to the 
dogma. _ Innocent THI, who called the Lateran Council 
m 1218, m a sermon on the ‘Assumption of Christ,’ com- 
paring Eve and Mary, writes: ‘Illa fuit sine culpa pro- 
ducta, sed in culpa produxit; hae autem fuit in culpa 
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604), ‘John the Baptist was conceived in s 
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alone was conceived without sin. Innocent V (1276), 


in his Commentary on the Master .of Sentences: ‘Non 
convenit tante Virgini ut diw morata sit in peccato;’ 
and he adds that she was sanctified quickly after the 
animation (that is, of the body by the soul), alihough 


not in the very moment. This is directly against the 


dogma. John XXII or Benedict XII (c. 1340) says that 
Mary ‘passed at first from a state of original sin to a 
state of grace.’ Clement VI (1842-52), ‘I suppose, ac- 
cording to the common opinion as yet, that the bless- 
ed Virgin was in original sin’ modica morula, ‘because, 
according to all, she was sanctified as soon as she could 
be sanctified. 

“Thus the papacy, in committing itself to this. new 
and idolatrous_dogma, is in hostility to Scripture, to 
universal ‘consent, and also to itself. It explains the 


sense of Scripture by tradition; and it explains the _ 


sense of tradition by an infallible expositor, and that: 
infallible expositor contradicts itself. The new dogma 
makes the whole of the early Church to have been igno- 
rant of a truth which is now declared to be necessary to 
the faith; it makes Leo, Innocent III, Innocent V, and 
Clement V to have taught heresy; it puts the greatest 
scholastic diyines under the ban; and, while doing this, 
it declares that what is now decreed has always been of 
the faith of the Church, and that it is a part of the rev- 
elation of God, given through Christ and the apostles, 
and handed down by constant succession and general 
consent.” 

See Smith, in JZeth. Qu. Rev. April, 1855; Christian 
Remembrancer, Oct. 1855, p. 419; Jan. 1866, p.175; July, 
1868, p. 134; Westminster Rev. April, 1867, p. 155 sq.; 
Ffoulkes, Christendom’s Divisions, i, 103; Neander, Chr. 
Dogmas, ii, 599; Haag, Hist, des Dogmes Chrétiennes, 1, 
291 sq., 435 sq.; Cramp, Text-book of Popery, p. 104 sq.; 
Milman, Lat. Christianity, p. 8,208; Preuss, Die rémische 
Lehre v. d. unbefleckien Iimpfdngniss a. d. Quellen dar- 


gestellt u. a Gottes Wort widerlegt (Berlin, 1865); Blunt, - 


Theol. Encyclop. i, 328 sq. See also MAry; MARio.a- 
TRY. 

Immaculate-Conception Oath is among the 
Roman Catholics the assurance by oath of a belief in 
and support of the doctrine of the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. It was introduced by the 
Sorbonne in consequence of the disputes on this subject 
between the Franciscans and Dominicans [see Immac- 
ULATE CONCEPTION ], as a test oath for admission to an 
academical degree. The Jesuits made this a test oath 
also for other privileges—Theol. Univ. Lex. i, 404. (J. 
H.W.) 

Immanent Activity or Gop, the pantheistical 
tenet that God does not exist outside of the world, as a 
free personal (transcendental) being, but inside of it, as 
the highest unity of the world, because God cannot, ac- 
cording to it, be conceived of without the world. Saisset 
(Mod. Pantheism, ii, 91) thus sums it up: “He (God) 
creates the world within himself, and thenceforth there 
is no separation of the Creator and the creature, for the 
creature is still the Creator considered in his eternal and 
necessary action.” See PANTHEISM. 


Imman‘uél (Heb. Immanuél’, PAHS, sometimes 
separately bx WALD, God with us, as it is interpreted 
Matt. i, 23, where it is written Eppavouy\, as in the 
Sept., and Anglicized “ Emmanuel;” the Sept. however, 
in Isa, viii, 8, translates it jueS’ yor > Sede; Vulg. Em- 
manuel), a figurative name prescribed through the proph- 
et for a child that should be born as a sign to Ahaz of 
the speedy downfall of Syria (B.C. cir. 739; see 2 Kings 
xvi, 9) and vidlent interregnum of the kingdom of Is- 
rael (B.C. 737-728; see 2 Kings xv, 30; comp. xvii, 1), 
before the infant should become capable of distineuish- 
ing between wholesome and improper kinds of food. 
The name occurs only in the celebrated verse of Isaiah 
(vii, 14), “ Behold, a [rather the] virgin shall conceive 
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as ere long to “fill the breadth of thy land, O Jmman- 


declaration. 


_ and among the latter mutually. 
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ar as nd shall call his name Jmmanuel,” and 
other passage of the same prophet (Isa, viii, 8), 
where the ravaging army of the Assyrians is described 


uel,” i. e. Judea, with evident allusion to the former 
See Auaz. In the name itself there is 
no difficulty; but the verse, as a whole, has been vari- 
ously interpreted. From the manner in which the word 
God, and even Jehovah, is used in the composition of 
Hebrew names, there is no such peculiarity in that of 
Immanuel as in itself requires us to understand that he 
who bore it must be in fact God. Indeed, it is used as 
a proper name among the Jews at this day. This high 
sense has, however, been assigned to it in consequence 
of the application of the whole verse, by the evangelist 
Matthew (i, 23), to our divine Saviour. Even if this 
reference did ‘not exist, the history of the Nativity 
would irresistibly lead us to the conclusion that the 
verse—whatever may have been its intermediate signi- 
fication—had an ultimate reference to Christ. See Isar- 
au. The state of opinion on this point has been thus 
concisely summed up by Dr. Henderson in his note on 
the text: “This verse has long been a subject of dis- 
pute between Jews and professedly Christian writers, 
While the former re- 
ject its application to the Messiah altogether—the ear- 
lier Rabbins explaining it of the queen of Ahaz and the 
birth of his son Hezekiah, and the later, as Kimchi 
and Abarbanel, of the prophet’s own wife—the great 
body of Christian interpreters have held it to be direct- 
ly and exclusively a prophecy of our Saviour, and have 
considered themselves fully borne out by the inspired 
testimony of the evangelist Matthew. Others, how- 
ever, have departed from this construction of the pas- 
sage, and have invented or adopted various hypotheses 
in support of such dissent. Grotius, Faber, Isenbiehl, 
Hezel, Bolten, Fritzsche, Pluschke, Gesenius, and Hit- 
zig, suppose either the then present or a future wife of 
Isaiah to be the rm7a>3, almah [rendered ‘virgin’ ], re- 
ferred to. Eichhorn, Paulus, Hensler, and Ammon are 
of opinion that the prophet had nothing more in view 
than an ideal virgin, and that both she and her son are 
merely imaginary personages, introduced for the pur- 
pose of prophetic illustration, Bauer, Cube, Steudel, 
and some others, think that the prophet pointed to a 
young woman in the presence of the king and his court- 
iers. A fourth class, among whom are Richard Simon, 
Lowth, Koppe, Dathe, Williams, Von Meyer, Olshausen, 
and Dr. J. Pye Smith, admit the hypothesis of a double 
sense (q. v.): one, in which the words apply primarily 
to some female living in the time of the prophet, and 
her giving birth to a son according to the ordinary laws 
of nature; or, as Dathe holds, to some virgin, who at 
that time should miraculously conceive; and the other, 
in which they received a secondary and plenary fulfil- 
ment in the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus 
Christ.” (See the monographs enumerated by Volbe- 
ding, Index, p.14; and First, Bib. Jud. ii,60; also Heng- 
stenberg, Christol. des A.T. ii, 69, and the commenta- 
tors in general; compare the Stud. u. Krit. 1830, iii, 538.) 
This last seems to us the only consistent interpretation. 
That the child to be so designated was one soon to be 
born and already spoken of is clear from the entire con- 
text and drift of the prophecy. It can be no other than 
the Maher-shalal-hash-baz (q. v.), the offspring of the 
prophet’s own marriage with the virgin prophetess, who 
thus became an eminent type of the Messiah’s mother 
(Isa. viii, 18). See VirGIN, 

Immanuel, bex-Satomon Romt, a Jewish philos- 
opher, commentator, and poet, was born at Rome about 
1265. Endowed with great natural ability, and with a 
fondness for study, he soon made himself master of Bib- 
lical and Talmudic, as well as of Grecian and Latin lit- 
erature. He was a contemporary of Dante, and, being 
much given to a cultivation of the same art in which 
Dante immortalized his name, “the two spirits, kindred, 
and yet different in many respects, formed a mutual and 
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intimate attachment.” He died about 1330. Imman+ 


uel wrote commentaries on the whole Jewish Bible, ex- 
cepting the minor prophets and Ezra. They are en- 


riched not only by valuable grammatical and archxo- 


logical notes, but contain also some able remarks on the 
nature and spirit of the poetical books. “It is greatly 
to be regretted that of all his exegetical works, which 
are in different public libraries of Europe, the Com- 
mentary on Proverbs and Some Glosses on the Psalms are 
the only ones as yet published, the former in Naples in 
1486, and the latter in Parma in 1806. The introduc- 
tion of his commentary on the Song of Songs has been 
published, with an English translation, by Ginsburg: 
Historical and Critical Commentary on the Song of 
Songs (Lond. 1857, p. 49-55)” (Ginsburg in Kitto). He 
wrote also some philosophical treatises, and translated 
fur his Jewish brethren the philosophical writings of 
Albertus the Great, Thomas Aquinas, and other cele- 
brated philosophers. See Griitz, Gesch. der Juden. vii, 
307 sq.; Geiger, Wissenschafiliche Zeitschrift, 1839, iv, 
194 sq.; First, Biblioth. Jud. ii, 92 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Immateriality is a quality of God and of the hu- 
man soul. The immateriality of God denotes that he 
forms an absolute contrast to matter; he is simple, and 
has no parts, and so cannot be dissolved ; matter, on the 
other hand, is made up of parts into which it can be re- 
solved. God is also free from the limitations to which 
matter is subject, i. e. from the limits of space and time. 
The immateriality of God is therefore the basis of the 
qualities of eternity, omnipresence, and unchangeable- 
ness. Thus the immateriality of the soul includes like- 
wise simplicity es another of its qualities. This, of 
course, does not absolutely set it above the limitations of 
space and time, since the soul needs the body for a nec- 
essary organ of its life; nor does it set aside any further 
development, but it certainly includes indestructibility, 
and thus serves as a proof of immortality (q.v.). The 
materiality of the soul was asserted by Tertullian, Arno- 
bius, and others, during the first three centuries. Near 
the close of the fourth, the immateriality of the soul 
was maintained by Augustine, Nemesius, and Mamertus 
Claudianus. See Guizot, History of Civilization, i, 394; 
Krauth, Vocab. of Philos. p. 245, See also IMMENSITY 
or Gop; Sout, TRADUCTION OF. 

Immediate Imputation or Sin. 
TATION. 

Immensity of God is explained by Dr. J. Pye 
Smith (First Lines of Christ. Theol. p. 138) to be the ab- 
solute necessity of being, considered in relation to space. 
“There is with God no diffusion nor contraction, no ex- 
tension nor circumspection, or any such relation to space 
as belongs to limited natures. God is equally near to, 
and equally far from, every point of space and every 
atom of the universe. He is universally and immedi- 
ately present, not as a body, but as a spirit; not by 
motion, or penetration, or filling, as would be predicated 
of a diffused fluid, or in any way as if the infinity of 
God were composed of a countless number of finite 
parts, but in a way peculiar to his own spiritual and 
perfect nature, and of which we can form no concep- 


See Inpu- 


{ tion.” In the passages of Job xi,7-9; 1 Kings viii, 27 


(2 Chron. vi, 18); Psa. exxxix, 7-13; Isa. xvi, 1; Jer. 
xxiii, 23, 24; Amos ix, 2,3; Matt. vi, 4,6; Acts xvii, 
24, 27, 28; also Isa. xl, 12-15, 21, 22, 25, 26, “the repre- 
sentations are such as literally indicate a kind of dif- 
fused and filling subtile material; but this is the conde- 
scending manner of the Scriptures, and is evidently to 
be understood with an exclusion of material ideas. 
Metaphysical or philosophical preciseness is not in the 
character of scriptural composition, nor would it ever 
suit the bulk of mankind; and no language or concep- 
tions of men can reach the actual expression of the truth, 
or be any other than analogical. When the Scriptures 
speak of “God being in heaven,” they mean his suprem- 
acy in all perfection, and his universal dominion.” 
Immensity and omnipresence, again, are distinguished 
in that “the former is absolute, being the necessary in- 


IMMER — 
herent perfection of the Deity in itself, as infinitely ex- 
alted above all conception of space; and that the latter 
is relative, arising out of the position of a created world. 
The moment that world commenced, or the first created 
portion of it, there was and ever remains the divine 
presence (suvovoia, adessentia).” oa 

The qualities of eatension and divisibility are those of 
body, not of a pure, proper, highest spirit. “ Socinus 
and his immediate followers denied a proper ubiquity, 
immensity, or omnipresence to the essence or substance 
of the Deity, and represented the universal presence of 
God spoken of in Scripture as denoting only the acts 
and effects of his power, favor, and aid.” Des Cartes 
and his followers held “that the essence of the Deity is 
thought, and that it has no relation to space.” See J. Pye 
Smith, First Lines of Christian Theology, edited by W. 
Farrar (2d ed. Lond. 1861); Augustine, De Civ. Dez, 20; 
Bretschneider, Dogmatik, 1,396 sq. See OMNIPRESENCE 
oF GoD. 

Im’mer (Heb. Immer’, “AN, talkative, or, accord- 
ing to Fiirst, high; Sept. Eypijo), the name of several 
priests, mostly near the time of the Exile. 

1. The head of the sixteenth sacerdotal division, ac- 
cording to David’s appointment (1 Chron, xxiv, 14). 
B.C. 1014. : 

2. The father of Pashur, which latter so grossly mis- 
used the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. xx, 1). B.C. ante 607. 
By many the name is regarded here as put patronymic- 
ally for the preceding. 

3. One whose descendants to the number of 1052 re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Izra 11,37; Neh. 


vii, 40). He is very possibly the same with the father 


of Meshillemoth (Neh. xi, 18) or Meshillemith (1 Chron, 
ix, 12), certain of whose descendants took a conspicu- 
ous part in the sacred duties at Jerusalem after the Ex- 
ile; and probably the same with the one some of whose 
descendants divorced their Gentile wives at the instance 
of Ezra (Ezra x, 20). B.C. much ante 536. By some 
he is identified with the two preceding. 

4, One who accompanied Zerubbabel from Babylon, 
but was unable to prove his Israelitish descent (Ezra ii, 
59; Neh. vii,61). B.C. 536. It does not clearly appear, 
however, that he claimed to belong to the priestly or- 
der, and it is possible that the name is only given as 
that of a place in the Babylonian dominions from which 
some of those named in the following verses came. 

5. The father of Zadok, which latter repaired part of 
the walls of Jerusalem opposite his house (Neh. iii, 29). 
B.C. ante 446. He was, perhaps, the same as No. 3. 

Immersion, the act of plunging into water, espe- 
cially the person of the candidate in Christian baptism, 
as performed by the Baptist (q. v.) denomination, and 
occasionally by others, ‘There are two controversies 
that require to be noticed under this head, 

I. Js this mode or act essential to the validity of the 
ordinance itself?—The affirmative of this question is 
maintained by those denominationally styled “ Bap- 
tists,” and is denied by nearly all other classes of 
Christians. For the arguments on both sides, see the 
article BAPTISM. 

Il. Are the terms “immerse,” “immersion,” ete. prefer- 
able or more correct in u version of the Scriptures, than 
“baptize,” “baptism,” etc.?—The affirmative of this 
question is taken by many, but not by all Baptists, and 
it 18 approved, to some extent at least, by certain schol- 
ars in most other denominations, while the negative is 
held by the vast majority of Bible readers, The change 
was actually made by Dr. Campbell in his work on the 
Gospels, and recently a systematic effort has been made 
on a large scale to give currency to the alteration by 
the translations put forth under the auspices of the 
American (Baptist) Bible Union. See Bret Socre- 
TIES, 5. The arguments for this rendering are set forth 
in all their strength by Dr. Conant, in a note to his 
translation of Matthew, at ii, 6, as follows (to each of 
which we subjoin the counter arguments) : 

“1, This word expressed a particular act, viz, immer- 
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sion in a fluid or any yielding substance. he | 
thus referred to is Dr. Conant’s treatise On the Meanini 
and Use of Baptizein, ete. he proofs there given, how-: 
ever, do not seem to sustain this precise point; the pas- 
sages cited do indeed show that Bam7Cew means to 
whelm or envelop with a liquid, but do not indicate any 
uniform method, such as dipping, plunging; nor do they 
necessarily imply motion on the part of the subject into 
the fluid, as “immersion” clearly does. 

“ii, The word had no other meaning; it expressed 
this act, either literally or in a metaphorical sense, 
through the whole period of its use in Greek literature. 
Append. sect. iii.” This assertion is palpably refuted by 
the fact that Dr. Conant himself, in but a part of these 
very quotations here appealed to, has ventured to ren- 
der BarriZew by “immerse ;” for he is very frequent- 
ly constrained to translate it “immerge,” “submerge,” 
“dip,” “plunge,” “imbathe,” “whelm,” etc. These 
words, it is true, have the same general signification ; 
but, supposing that they were in every case suitable 
renderings (which in many cases they are not), yet they 
do not establish the identical point in dispute, namely, 
the exclusive translation by “immerse,” etc., as if “the 
word had no other meaning.” 

“iii. Its grammatical construction with other words, 
and the circumstances connected with its use, accord 
entirely with this meaning, and exclude every other. 
Append. sect. iii, 2.” On the contrary, the prepositions 
and cases by which it is followed, being generally zy 
with the dative, indicate precisely the opposite conclu- 
sion; insomuch that in even the comparatively few in- 
stances where “immerse” can be given as a rendering 
at all, it is scarcely allowable except by the ambiguity 
“immersed in,” which in English is used for “immersed 
into.” In the Greek language, as every scholar knows, 
no such imprecision exists. ’ 

“iv. In the age of Christ and his apostles, as in all 
periods of the language, it was in common use to ex- 
press the most familiar acts and occurrences of every- 
day life; as, for example, immersing an axe in water, to 
harden it; wool in a dye, to color it; an animal in water, 
to drown it; a ship submerged in the waves; rocks dm- 
mersed in the tide; and (metaphorically) immersed in 
cares, in sorrow, in ignorance, in poverty, in debt, in stu- 
por and sleep, ete. Append. sect. iii, 1.” Rather these 
examples should be rendered, an axe tempered by cold 
water, wool tinged with dye, drowned in water, sunk Ly 
the waves, covered with the tide, overwhelmed with cares, 
etc. The familiarity of the word is another matter, be- 
longing to the next argument. 

“v, There was nothing sacred in the word itself, or 
in the act which it expressed. The idea of sacredness 
belonged solely to the relation in which the act was 
performed, Append. sect. iv, 7.” This fact is no good 
reason why, when it is manifestly employed in such sa- 
cred relations, it should not be rendered by a term ap- 
propriate to such a sacredness. This argument applies 
only to those passages in which the word occurs in a 
secular sense; about these there is no dispute. 

“vi, In none of these respects does the word bap/ize, 
as used by English writers, correspond with the origi- 
nal Greek word.” This has already been met in sub- 
stance above. The remainder of the arguments, with 
one exception, need not be reproduced, as they are of 
a doctrinal character, aimed at the odium theologicum, 
which is a method of reasoning inconclusive, if not wi- 
worthy in a philological question. 

“xi. In rendering the Greek word by immerse, I fol- 
low the example of the leading vernacular versions, 
made from the Greek, in the languages of Continental 
Europe, and also of the critical versions made for the 
use of the learned.” Facts, however, do not support this 
claim with any uniformity. The modern versions, of 
course, render according to the theological leanings of 
their authors, and, were they unanimous, they could not 
be permitted to decide a question of this kind by au- 


pendix to this volume, sections i-iii.” The Appendi ix 
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er: 

» best and oldest guides, the early Latins, 
fi ‘ er the term baptizo, giving it a regular ter- 
“mination like other native verbs; they rarely, if ever, 
render by “immergo,” “ immersio,” etc., but usually give 
“tingo,” or, at most, “mergo.” See Dale, Classic Bap- 
tism (Philad. 1867), which thoroughly reviews the in- 
stances of the use of Bawrifw. In a subsequent vol- 
ume, Judaic Baptism (Philad. 1870), Dr. Dale meets the 
whole controversy in question, and proves conclusively 
the incorrectness of translating Bamwrifw by “immerse.” 
There are other positive arguments against the sub- 
stitution of “immerse” as an equivalent to Barrie: 
1. The word is no more English than “ baptize ;” one is 
of Latin derivation, and the other Greek, while neither 
is of Saxon origin. Yet both are perfectly intelligible, 
and it is pretty certain that, but for the advantage which 
“immerse” gives to one party in polemics, it would nev- 
er have been thought worth while to make the ex- 
change. 2. “Immerse,” as a compound word, does not 
correspond etymologically with the Greek. There is 
nothing answering to the “in-” in Garrifw ; it should 
have been éu@amrifw (which seldom occurs), or, rather, 
eicBarriZw (which is never used at all, obviously on 
account of the incongruity between the native force of 
the primitive, and the motion inherently implied in éic). 
3. The outrageous awkwardness of such phrases as “he 
will immerse you in holy spirit and fire” (sic Conant), 
rendered necessary by this change, is a sufficient critical 
objection to the proposed rendering, were there no other 
argument against it, A theory that breaks down in 
this shocking manner the moment it is applied deserves 
only a summary rejection. 4, These translators are 
consistent with themselves in rejecting the expres- 
sion “ John the Baptist,” calling him instead John the 
Tmmerser. But they ought to go one step further, and 
themselves abjure the title of “ Baptists,” which they 
pre-eminently arrogate, and should name themselves 
appropriately “the Immersionists.” It is highly cred- 
itable that the mass of that large denomination are not 

disposed to be drawn into this specious innovation. 


Immolation (Lat. immolutio) is the name of a cer- 
emony performed in the sacrifices of the Romans. It 
consisted in throwing some sort of corn or frankincense, 
together with the mola or salt cake, and a little wine, 
on the head of the victim. See Brande and Cox, Dict. 
of Science, Lit., and Art, ii, 197. See Sacririce. (J. 
H.W.) 

Immorality. See Moras. 


Immortality is the perpetuity of existence after 
it has once begun (Lat. immortulitas, not dying). “‘Ifa 
man die, shall he live again?’ is a question which has 
naturally agitated the heart and stimulated the intellec- 
tual curiosity of man, wherever he has risen above a 
state of barbarism, and commenced to exercise his intel- 
lect at all.” 
from a German Workshop, i, 45) well says, “religion 
surely is like an arch resting on one pillar, like a bridge 
ending in an abyss.” It is very gratifying, therefore, to 
the believer, and a fact worthy of notice, that the affir- 
mative on this question is assumed more or less by all 
the nations of earth, so far as our information reaches 
at the present day, although, it is true, their views often 
assume very vague and even materialistic forms. 

I. Ideas of rude Nations—We concede that the views 
of most rude heathen nations, both ancient and modern, 
respecting the state of man after death are indeed dark 


~ and obscure, as well as their notions respecting the na- 


ture of the soul itself, which some of them regard as a 
kind of aerial substance, resembling the body, though 
ofa finer material. Still it is found that the greater 
part of mankind, even of those who are entirely uncul- 
tivated, though they may be incapable of the higher 
philosophical idea of the personal immortality of the 
soul, are yet inclined to believe ‘at least that the soul 
survives the body, and continues either forever, or at 
least for a very long time. This faith seems to rest in 
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Without such a belief, Max Miiller (Chips | 
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| to the gods” (Ry. i, 125, 56). 
| quent in the later literature of the Brahmans, that im- 
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uncultivated nations, or, better perhaps, races, 1, upon 
the love of life, which is deeply planted in the human 
breast, and leads to the wish and hope that life will be 
continued even beyond the grave; 2, upon traditions 
transmitted from their ancestors; 3, upon dreams, in 
which the dead appear speaking or acting, and thus con- 
firming both wishes and traditions. See NECROMANCY. 

1. Hindus.—In the sacred books of the Hindus called 
the Veda, “immortality of the soul, as well as personal 
immortality and personal responsibility after death, is 
clearly proclaimed” (Miller, Chips, i, 45). (We have 
here a refutation of the opinion that has hitherto been 
entertained, that the goal of Hinduism is absorption [q. 
v.] into the Universal Spirit, and therefore loss of indi- 
vidual existence, and that the Hindus as well as Brah- 
mans believe in the trasmigration [q. v.] of the soul, 
and a refutation by a writer who is most competent to 
speak. Professor Roth, another great Sanscrit scholar, 
in an article in the Journal of the German Oriental So- 
ciety [iv, 427 ], corroborates Prof, Miiller in these words : 
“We here [in the Veda] find, not without astonishment, 
beautiful conceptions on immortality expressed in un- 
adorned language with childlike conviction. If it were 
necessary, We might find here the most powerful weap- 
ons against the view which has lately been revived and 
proclaimed as new, that Persia was the only birthplace 
of the idea of immortality, and that even the nations of 
Europe had derived it from that quarter. As if the re- 
ligious spirit of every gifted race was not able [ which 
Miiller (ii, 267) holds] to arrive at it by its own 
strength.”) Thus we find these passages: “He who 
gives alms goes to the highest place in heaven; he goes 
“ Even the idea, so fre- 


mortality is secured by a son, seems implied, unless our 
translation deceives us, in one passage of the Veda (vii, 
56, 24): ‘O Maruts, may there be to us a strong son, 
who is a living ruler of men; through whom we may 
cross the waters on our way to the happy abode; then 
may we come to your own house Y One poet prays 
that he may see again his father and mother after death 
(Ry. i, 24, 1); and the fathers are invoked almost like 
gods, oblations are offered to them, and they are believed 
to enjoy, in company with the gods, a life of never-end- 
ing felicity (Rv. x, 15, 16). We find this prayer ad- 
dressed to Soma (Ry. ix, 113, 7): ‘Where there is eter- 
nal light, in the world where the sun is placed, in that 
immortal, imperishable world place me, O Soma ! Where 
king Vaivasvata reigns, where the secret place of heay- 
en is, where these mighty waters are, there make me 
immortal! Where life is free, in the third heaven of 
heavens, where the worlds are radiant, there make me 
immortal! Where wishes and desires are, where the 
bowl of the bright Soma is, where there is food and re- 
joicing, there make me immortal! Where there is 
happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, 
where the desires of our desire are attained, there make 
me immortal!” 

2. Chinese. —While it is true that Confucius himself 
did not expressly teach the immortality of the soul, nay, 
that he rather purposely seems to have avoided enter- 
ing upon this subject at all, taking it most probably 
like Moses, as we shall see below, simply for granted 
(comp. Miiller, Chips, i, 308), it is nevertheless implied 
in the worship which the Chinese pay to their ances- 
tors. Another evidence, it seems to us, is given by the 
absence of the word death from the writings of Confu- 
cius (q. v.). When a person dies, the Chinese say “he 
has returned to his family.” “The spirits of the good 
were, according to him (Confucius), permitted to visit 
their ancient habitations on earth, or such ancestral 
halls or places as were appointed by their descendants, 
to receive homage and confer benefactions. Hence the 
duty of performing rites in such places, under the pen- 
alty, in the case of those who, while living, neglect such 
duty, of their spiritual part being deprived after death 
of the supreme bliss flowing from the homage of de 
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scendants” (Legge, Life and Teachings of Confucius, | 


Philadelphia, 1867, 12mo). ; 

' 3, Egyptians.—Perhaps we may say that the idea of 
immortality assumed a more definite shape among the 
Egyptians, for they clearly recognised not only a dwell- 
ing-place of the dead, but also a future judgment. 
« Osiris, the beneficent god, judges the dead, and, ‘ hay- 
ing weighed their heart in the scales of justice, he sends 


the wicked to regions of darkness, while the just are sent 


to dwell with the god of light.’ The latter, we read on 
an inscription, ‘found favor before the great God; they 
dwell in glory, where they live a heavenly life; the 
bodies they have quitted will forever repose in their 
tombs, while they rejoice in the life of the supreme 
God. Immortality was thus plainly taught, although 
bound up with it was the idea of the preservation of 
the body, to which they attached great importance, as a 
condition of the soul’s continued life; and hence they 
built vast tombs, and embalmed their bodies, as if to 
last: forever.” ; 

4, Persians.—In the religion of the Persians, also, at 
least since, if not previous to the time of Zoroaster, a 
prominent part is assigned to the existence of a future 
world, with its governing spirits. ‘Under Ormuz and 
Ahriman there are ranged regular hierarchies of spirits 
engaged in a perpetual conflict; and the soul passes into 
the kingdom of light or of darkness, over which these 
spirits respectively preside, according as it has lived on 
the earth well or ill. Whoever has lived in purity, and 
has not suffered the divs (evil spirits) to have any power 
over him, passes after death into the realms of light.” 

5, American Indians—The native tribes of the lower 


part of South America believe in two great powers of | 


good and evil, but likewise in a number of inferior dei- 
ties. These are supposed to have been the creators and 
ancestors of different families, and hence, when an In- 
dian dies, his soul goes to live with the deity who pre- 
sides over his particular family. These deities have 
each their separate habitations in vast caverns under 
the earth, and thither the departed repair to enjoy the 
happiness of being eternally drunk (compare Tyler, Re- 
searches into the carly History of Mankind, and the De- 
velopment of Civilization, Lond. 1868). Another Amer- 
ican tribe of Indians, the M/andans, haye with their be- 
lief in a future state connected this tradition of their 
origin: “The whole nation resided in one large village 
under ground near a subterraneous lake. A grape-vine 
extended its roots down to their habitation, and gave 
them a view of the light. Some of the most adventu- 
rous climbed up the vine, and were delighted with the 
sight of the earth, which they found covered with buf- 
falo, and rich with every kind of fruit. Returning with 
the grapes they had gathered, their countrymen were 
so pleased with the taste of them that the whole nation 
resolved to leave their dull residence for'the charms of 
the upper region, Men, women, and children ascended 
by means of the vine; but when about half the nation 
had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent woman 
who was clambering up the vine broke it with her 
weight, and closed upon herself and the rest of the na- 
tion the light of the sun. Those who were left on 
earth expect, when they die, to return to the original 
seats of their forefathers, the good reaching the ancient 
village by means of the lake, which the burden of the 
sins of the wicked will not enable them to cross” (Ty- 
ler). The Choctaw tribe’s belief in a future state is 
equally curious, “They hold that the spirit lives after 
death, and that it has a great distance to travel towards 
the west; that it has to cross a dreadful, deep, and rapid 
stream, over which, from hill to hill, there lies a long, 
slippery pine log, with the bark peeled off. Over this 
the dead have to pass before they reach the delightful 
hunting-grounds, The good walk on safely, though 
Ss people from the other side throw stones at them; 
Sut the wicked, trying to dodge the stones, slip off the 
jog, and fall thousands of feet into the water which is 
flashing over the rocks” (see Brinton, p, 233 sq.). 
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6. Polynesians. —The natives of Polynesia “imagine | 4 
that the sky descends at the horizon and incloses the 


earth. Hence they call foreigners ‘palangi’ or ‘heay- 
en-bursters,’ as having broken in from another world 
outside. According to their views, we live upon the 
ground floor of a great house, with upper stories rising 
one over another above us, and cellars down below. 
There are holes in the ceiling to let the rain through, 
and as men are supposed to visit the dwellers above, the 
dwellers from below are believed to come sometimes up 
to the surface, and likewise to receive visits from men 
in return,” ; 

7. New Hollanders.—The native tribes of Australia 
believe that all who are good men, and have been prop- 
erly buried, enter heaven after death. “ Heaven, which 
is the abcde of the two good divinities, is represented as 
a delightful place, where there is abundance of game 
and food, never any excess of heat or cold, rain or 
drought, no malign spirits, no sickness or death, but 
plenty of rioting, singing, and dancing for eyermore. 
They also believe in an eyil spirit who dwells in the 
nethermost regions, and, strange to say, they represent 
him with horns and a tail, though one would think that, 
prior to the introduction of cattle into New Holland, the 
natives could not have been aware of the existence of 
horned beasts” (Oldfield). 

8. Greenlanders. —“ The Greenlander believes that 
when a man dies his soul travels to Torngarsuk, the land 
where reigns perpetual summer, all sunshine, and no 
night; where there is good water, and birds, fish, seals, 
and reindeer without end, that are to be caught without 
trouble, or are found cooking alive in a huge kettle. 
But the journey to this land is difficult; the souls have 
to slide five days or more down a precipice, all stained 
with the blood of those who have gone down before. 
And it is especially grievous for the poor souls when the 
journey must be made in winter or in tempest, for then 
a soul may come to harm, or suffer the other death, as 
they call it, when it perishes utterly, and nothing is 
left. The bridge Es-Sirat, which stretches over the 
midst of the Moslem hill, finer than a hair, and sharper 
than the edge of a sword, conveys a similar conception.” 
Tyler, on whose works we mainly rely for the informa- 
tion here conveyed on rude nations, traces the idea of a 


bridge in Jaya, in North America, in South America, . 


and he also shows how in Polynesia the bridge is re- 
placed by canoes, in. which the dead were to pass the 
great gulf. It is noteworthy that the Jews, also, when 
they first established a firm belief in immortality, im- 
agined a bridge of hell, which all unbelievers were to 
pass. 

II. Ideas of more cultivated Nations.—Wherever pa- 
gan thought and pagan morality reach the highest per- 
fection, we find their ideas of the immortality of the 
soul gradually approaching the Christian views. The 
first trace of a belief in a future existence we find in 
Homer’s //iad (xxiii, 103 sq.), where he represents that 
Achilles first became convinced that souls and shadowy 
forms have a real existence in the kingdom of the 
shades (Hades) by the appearance to him of the dead 
Patroclus in a dream, These visions were often regard- 
ed as divine by the Greeks (comp. JJ. i, 63, and the case 
of the rich man and Lazarus in Luke xvi, 27). Com- 
pare also the article Haprs. But, while in the early 
Greek paganism the idea of the future is everywhere 
melancholic, Hades, or the realms of the dead, being to 
their imagination the emblem of gloom, as may be seen 
from the following: “ Achilles, the ideal hero, declares 
that he would rather till the ground than live in pale 


Elysium,” we find that, with the progress of Hellenic . 


thought, a higher idea of the future is found to charac- 


| terize both the poetry and philosophy of Greece, till, in 


the Platonic Socrates, the conception of immortality 
shines forth with a clearness and precision truly impres- 
sive, “For we must remember, O men,”ssaid Socrates 
in his last speech, before he drained the poison cup, 
“that it depends upon the immortality of the soul 


he danger seems fearfully great of not caring for 
[Compare Locke’s statement: If the best that can 


happen to the unbeliever be that he be right, and the 


worst that can happen to the believer be that he be 


_ wrong, who in his madness would dare to run the ven- 


ture? | Yea, were death to be the end of all, it would be 
truly a fortunate thing for the wicked to get rid of their 
body, and, at the same time, of their wickedness, But 
now, since the soul shows itself to us immortal, there 
can be for it no refuge from evil, and no. other salvation 
than to become as good and intelligible as possible.” 
More clearly are his views set forth in the Apology and 
the Phado, in language at once rich in faith and in 
beauty. “The soul, the immaterial part, being of a na- 
ture so superior to the body, can it,” he asks in the 
Pheedo, “as soon as it is separated from the body, be 
dispersed into nothing, and perish? Oh, far otherwise. 
Rather will this be the result. Ifit take its departure 
in a state of purity, not carrying with it any clinging 
impurities of the body, impurities which during life it 
never willingly shared in, but always avoided, gather- 
ing itself into itself, and making the separation from 
the body its aim and study—that is, devoting itself to 
true philosophy, and studying how to die calmly; for 
this is true philosophy, is it not ?—well, then, so pre- 
pared, the soul departs into that invisible region which 
is of its own nature, the region of the divine, the im- 
mortal, the wise, and then its lot is to be happy in a 
state in which it is freed from fears and wild desires, 
and the other evils of humanity, and spends the rest of 
its existence with the gods.” This view, or better doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul, held by Socrates 
and his disciple Plato, implied a double immortality, 
the past eternity as well as that to come. They cer- 
tainly offer a very striking contrast to the popular su- 
perstitions and philosophy of their day, which in many 
respects recall the views held by the Hindus. The peo- 
ple, especially those who held the most enlarged views 
up to this time, had “entertained what might be term- 
ed a doctrine of semi-immortality. They looked for a 
continuance of the soul in an endless futurity, but gave 
themselves no concern about the eternity which is past. 
But Plato considered the soul as having already eter- 
nally existed, the present life being only a moment in 
our career; he looked forward with an undoubting faith 
to the changes through which we must hereafter go” 
(Draper, Intell. Development of Europe, p. 118; compare 
below, Philosophical Argument). 

Ill. Ideas of the Jewish Nation.—1. It bas frequently 
been asserted that the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul is not taught in the O.T. The Socinians in 
the 16th and 17th centuries took this ground. Some 
have gone so far as to construe the supposed silence of 
the O.-T. Scriptures on this subject into a formal denial 
of the possibility of a future life, and have furthermore 
fortified their positions by selecting some passages of 
the Old Testament that are rather obscure, e. g. Eccles. 
iii, 19 sq.; Isa. xxxviii, 18; Psa. vi,6; xxx,10; 1xxxviii, 
11; cxv,17; Job vii, 7-10; x, 20-22; xiv, 7-12; xv, 22. 
In the most odious manner were these objections raised 
by the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments” (see the fourth frag- 
ment by Lessing, Beitrdge z. Gesch. u. Lit. a. d. Wolfen- 
biittelschen Bibliothek, iv, 484 sq.). Bishop Warburton, 
on the other hand, derived one of his main proofs of 
the divine mission of Moses from this supposed silence 
on the subject of immortality. “Moses,” he argues, 
“being sustained in his legislation and government by 
immediate divine authority, had aot the same necessity 
that other teachers have for a recourse to threatenings 
and punishments drawn from the future world, in order 
to enforce obedience.” In a similar strain argues pro- 
fessor Ernst Stiihelin in an article on the immortality 
of the soul (in the Foundations of our Faith, Lond. and 
N. York, 1866, 12mo, p. 221 sq.) : “Moses and Confucius 
did not expressly teach the immortality of the soul, nay, 
they seemed purposely to avoid entering upon the sub- 
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ject; they simply took it Jor granted. Thus Moses 
spoke of the tree of life in Paradise, of which if the man 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, thus implying their contin- 
ued existence, since God could not be a God of the dead, 
but only of the living; and Confucius, while in some re- 
spects avoiding all mention of future things, neverthe- 
less enjoined honors to be paid,to departed spirits (thus 
assuming their life after death) as one of the chief du~ 
ties of a religious man.” Another evidence of the be- 
lief of the Jews at the time of Moses and in subsequent 
periods in the immortality of the soul, as a doctrine 
self-evident, and by them universally acknowledged and 
received, is the fact that the Israclites and their ances- 


tors resided among the Egyptians, a people who, as we * 


have seen above, had cherished this faith from the re- 
motest ages (comp. Herodotus, ii, 128, who asserts that 
they were the first who entertained such an idea).” It 
is further proved that the Jews believed in immortality, 
(a) from the laws of Moses against Necromancy (q. V.), 
or the inyoeation of the dead, which was very generally 
practised by the Canaanites (Deut. xviii, 9-12), and 
which, notwithstanding these laws, is found to have 
been prevalent among the Jews even at the time of 
king Saul (1 Sam. xxviii), and later (Psa. evi, 28, and 
the prophets) ; (0) from the name which the Jews gave 
to the kingdom of the dead, dined (dnc), which so fre- 
quently occurs in Moses as well as subsequent writings 
of the O.T. That Moses did not in his laws hold up 
the punishments of the future world to the terror of 
transgressors is a circumstance which redounds to his 
praise, and cannot be alleged against him as a matter 
of reproach, since to other legislators the charge has 
been laid that they were either deluded or impostors 
for pursuing the very opposite course. Another reason 
why Moses did not touch the question of the immortal- 
ity of the soul is that he did not intend to give & sys- 
tem of theology in his laws. But so much is clear from 
certain passages in his writings, that he was by ne 
means ignorant of this doctrine. Compare Michaelis, 
Argumenta pro Immortalitate Animi e Mose Collecta, im 
the Syntagm. Comment. i (Gottingen, 1759) ; Liiderwald, 
Unters. von d. Kenntniss eines kiinftigen Lebens t. A. Test. 
(Helmstiidt, 1781); Semler, Beuntwortung d. Fragen d. 
Wolfenbiittelschen Ungenannten ; Seiler, Observ. ad psy- 
chologiam sacram (Erlang. 1779). 


“The following texts from the writings of Moses may 
be regarded as indications of the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, viz. Gen. v, 22,24, where it is said respecting Enoch, 
that because he lived a pious life God took him, so that 
he was no more among men. This was designed to be 
the reward and consequence of his pious life, and it 
points to an invisible life with God, to which he attain- 
ed without previously suffering death. Gen. xxxvii, 
35, Jacob says, ‘1 will go down to “the grave” (Dine) 
unto my son.’ We have here distinctly exhibited the 
idea of a place where the dead dwell connected together 
in a society. In conformity with this idea we must ex- 
plain the phrase to go to his fathers (Gen. xv, 15), or to 
be gathered to his people [more literally, to enter into 
their habitation or abode| (Gen. xxv, 8; xxxv, 29; 
Numb. xx, 24, etc.). In the same way many of the In- 
dian savages (as we have already seen) express their 
expectation of an immortality beyond the grave. Paul 
argues from the text Gen. xlvii, 9, and similar passages 
where Jacob calls his life a journey, that the patriarchs 
expected a life after death (Heb. xi, 13-16; yet he says, 
very truly, wippwlev (dovTec rag emayyehiac). In 
Matt. xxii, 23, Christ refers, in arguing against the Sad- 
ducees, to Exod. iii, 6, where Jehovah calls himself the 
God of Isaac and Jacob (i. e. their protector and the ob- 
ject of their worship), long after their death. It could 
not be that their ashes and their dust should worship 
God; hence he concludes that they themselves could 
not have ceased to exist, but that, as to their souls, they 
still lived (comp. Heb. xi, 13-17). This passage was in- 


took he should live forever, and called God the God of | 
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ferpreted in the same way by the Jews after Christ 
(Wetstein, ad loc.). In the subsequent books of the O. 
‘tthe texts of this nature are far more numerous. Stull 
more definite descriptions are given of DINw, and the 
condition of the departed there; e. g. Isa. xiv, 9 sq. ; 
also in the Psalms and in Job. Even in these texts, 
however, the doctrine of the reward of the righteous 
and the punishment of the wicked in the kingdom of 
the dead is not so clearly developed as it is in the N. T.; 
this is true even of the book of Job. All that we find 
here with respect to this point is only obscure intima- 
tion, so that the Pauline rdppwler (dyrec is applica- 
ble, in relation to this doctrine, to the other books of 
the O. T. as well as to those of Moses. In the Psalms 
‘there are some plain allusions to the expectation of re- 
ward and punishment after death, particularly Psa. xvii, 
15; xlix, 15, 16; lxxiii, 24, There are some passages 
in the prophets where a revivificution of the dead is 
spoken of, as Isa, xxvi, 19; Dan. xii, 2; Ezek. XXvil} 
but, although these do not teach a literal resurrection 
of the dead, but rather refer to the restoration of the 
nation and land, still these and all such figurative rep- 
resentations presuppose the proper idea that an invis- 
ible part of man survives the body, and will be here- 
after united to it. Very clear is also the passage Ec- 
cles. xii, 7, ‘The body must return to the earth from 
whence it was taken, but the spirit to God who gave it, 
evidently alluding to Gen. iii, 19. See SHEoL. 


“From all this we draw the conclusion that the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul was not unknown 
to the Jews before the Babylonian exile. It appears 
also from the fact that a general expectation existed of 
rewards and punishments in the future world, although 
in comparison with what was afterwards taught on this 
point there was at that time very little definitely known 
respecting it, and the doctrine, therefore, stood by no 
means in that near relation to religion and morality into 
which it was afterwards brought, as we find it often in 
other wholly uncultivated nations. Hence this doctrine 
is not so often used by the prophets as a motive to right- 
eousness, or to deter men from evil, or to console them 
in the midst of suffering. But on this very account the 
piety of these ancient saints deserves the more regard 
and admiration. It was in a high degree unpretending 
and disinterested, Although the prospect of what lies 
beyond the grave was, as Paul said, the promised blessing 
which they saw only from afar, they yet had pious dis- 
positions, and trusted God. They held merely to the 
general promise that God their Father would cause it 


to be well with them even after death (Psa. Lxxiii, 26, 


28,‘When my strength and my heart faileth, God will 
be the strength of my heart, and my portion forever’). 
But it was not until after the Babylonian captivity that 
the ideas of the Jews on this subject appear to have be- 
come enlarged, and that this doctrine was brought by 
the prophets, under the divine guidance, into a more 
immediate connection with religion. This result be- 
comes very apparent after the reign of the Grecian 
kings over Syria and Egypt, and their persecutions of 
the Jews. The prophets and teachers living at that 
time (of whose writings, however, nothing has come 
down to us) must therefore have given to their nation, 
time after time, more instruction upon this subject, and 
must have explained and unfolded the allusions to it in 
the earlier prophets. Thus we find that after this time, 
more frequently than before, the Jews sought and found 
in this doctrine of immortality and of future retribution, 
consolation, and encouragement under their trials, and 
a motive to piety. Such discourses were therefore fre- 
quently put in the mouths of the martyrs in the second 
book of Maccabees, e. g. vi, 26; vii, 9 8q.; comp. xii, 43— 
45 3 See also the Book of Wisdom, ii, 1 sq.; and especial- 
ly iii, 1 8q., and the other apocryphal books of the ©. T. 
At the time of Christ, and afterwards, this dactrine was 
eo, poet and taught by the Pharisees, and 
yas, indeed, the prevailing belief among y i 
well known foes the testimony of the Ne OF Tobe 
on tbe 
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his history, ‘ Animas prelio aut suppliciis peremptorum 
externas putant.’ Consult an essay comparing the ideas 
of the apocryphal books of the O. T. on the subjects 
of immortality, resurrection, judgment, and retribution, 
with those of the N. T., written by Frisch, in Eichhorn’s 
Bibliothek der Biblischen Literatur, b. iv; Ziegler, Theol. 
Abhandl. pt. ii, No. 4; Flugge, Geschichte des Glaubens 
an Unsterblichkeit, etc., pt. i. The Sadducees, boasting 
of a great attachment to the O. T., and especially to the 


books of Moses, were the only Jews who denied this _ 


doctrine, as well as the existence of the soul as distinct 
from the body” (Knapp, Theology, § cxlix). (See Jo- 
hannsen, Vet. Heb. notiones de rebus post mortem, Hafn. 
1826.) See RESURRECTION. 

2. Among the modern Jews, the late celebrated Jew- 
ish savant and successor to Rénan at the Sorbonne, pro- 
fessor Munk, regarded as one of the strongest evidences 
which the O.'T. affords for a doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul the expression “‘He was gathered to his 
people,” so frequent in the writings of the O.T. The 
Rey. D. W. Marks, in a series of Sermons (Lond. 5611= 
1851), p. 103 sq., says of it: “It has generally been sup- 
posed that ‘to be gathered to one’s people’ is an ordinary 
term which the sacred historian employs in order to 
convey the idea that the person to whom it is applied 
lies buried in the place where the remains of the same 
family are deposited. But whoever attentively consid- 
ers all the passages of the Bible where this expression 
occurs wil] find, says Dr. Munk, that being ‘ gathered 
to one’s ancestors’ is expressly distinguished from the 
rite of sepulture. Abraham is ‘gathered unto his peo- 
ple,’ but he is buried in the cave which he bought near 
Hebron, and where Sarah alone is interred. This is the 
first instance where the passage ‘'to be gathered to one’s 
people’ is to be met with; and that it cannot mean that 
Abraham’s bones reposed in the same cave with those 
of his fathers is very clear, since the ancestors of the 
patriarch were buried in Chaldea, and not in Canaan. 
The death of Jacob is related in the following words: 
‘And when Jacob had finished charging his sons, he 
gathered up his feet upon the bed, and he expired, and 
was gathered unto his people’ (Gen. xlix, 33). It is 
equally certain that the phrase ‘he was gathered unto 
his people’ cannot refer to the burial of the patriarch, 
because we learn from the next chapter that he was 
embalmed, and that the Egyptians mourned for him 
seventy days; and it is only after these three score and 
ten days of mourning are ended that Joseph transports 
the remains of his father to Canaan, and inters them in 
the cave of Machpelah, where the ashes of Abraham and 
Isaac repose. When the inspired penman alludes to 
the actual burial of Jacob he uses very different terms. 
He makes no mention then of the patriarch ‘being 
gathered to his people,’ but he simply employs the verb 


TEP, ‘to bury: ‘And Joseph went up to bury his fa- 


ther.’ The very words addressed by Jacob on his death- 
bed to his sons, ‘I am about to be gathered unto my 
people; bury me with my fathers,’ afford us sufficient 
evidence that the speaker, as well as the persons ad- 
dressed, understood the expression ‘being gathered to 
one’s people’ in a sense totally different from that of be- 
ing lodged within a tomb. But a stronger instance still 
may be advanced. The Israelites arrive at Mount Hor, 
near the borders of Edom, and immediately is issued 
the divine command, ‘Aaron shall be gathered unto his 
people, for he shall not come into the land which I have 
given to the children of Israel. . . . Strip Aaron of his 
garments, and clothe in them Eleazar his son, And 
Aaron shall be gathered, and there he shall die” No 
member of his family lay buried on Mount Hor; and 
still Aaron is said to have been there ‘gathered to his 
people.’ Again, Moses is charged to chastise severely 
the Midianites for having seduced the Israelites to fol- 
low the abominable practices of "45 535 ( Baal Peor’) ; 
and, this act accomplished, the legislator is told ‘that 
he will be gathered unto his people.” ‘This passage cer- 
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ainly cannot mean that Moses was to be gathered in 
the grave with any of his people. The Hebrew law- 
giver died on Mount Abarim; and the Scripture testi- 
es ‘that no one ever knew of the place of his sepul- 
chre;’ and still the term to be gathered to his people is 
there likewise employed. Sutlicient instances have 
now been cited to prove that 729 5X DONNM is to be 
understood in a different sense from the rite of sepul- 
ture, and that the Hebrews in the times of Moses did 
entertain the belief in another state of existence, where 
spirit joined spirit after the death of the body. 

* But, although the position here assumed seems very 
tenable, it is nevertheless true that the Israelites cer- 
tainly did not have a very clear conception of the future 
existence of the soul, and ‘that life and immortality’ 
were not brought to light very distinctly before Christ 
came, for whom the office was reserved of making clear- 
ly known many high matters before but obscurely in- 
dicated” (Journal of Sacred Literature, viii, 179). 

IV. New-Testament Views. —When Jesus Christ ap- 
peared in this world, the Epicurean philosophy (q. v.), 
the fables of poets of a lower world, and the corruption 
which was prevalent among the nations had fully de- 
stroyed the hope, to say nothing of a belief, in future 
existence. It was left for him to declare the existence 
of the soul after death, even though the “earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved” (2 Cor. v, 1), with 
great certainty and very explicitly, not only by an al- 
lusion to the joys that await us in the future world, 
and to the dangers of retribution and divine justice 
(Matt. x, 28), but also in refutation of the doctrines of 
the unbelieving Sadducees (Matt. xxii, 23 sq.; Mark 
xii, 18 sq.; Luke xx, 28 sq.). Jesus Christ, said Paul, 
“hath abolished death, and hath brought life and im- 
mortality to light” (2 Tim. i, 10), and “will render to 
every man according to his deeds. To them who by 
patient continuance in well doing seek for glory, and 
honor, and immortality, eternal life” (a@@Sapciav) (Rom. 
ii, 6 sq.). The original for eternal life here used (ag- 
Sapcia) denotes nothing else than the immortality of 
the soul, or a continuation of the substantial being, of 
man’s person, of the ego, after death, by the destruction 
of the body (comp. Matt. x, 28; Luke xii, 4). See the 
article ErerNAu Lire; and on the origin of the soul, 
and its pre-existence to the body, the article Sout. 

It is evident from the passages cited that Christ and 
his apostles did more to illustrate and confirm the belief 
in the immortality of the soul, as cherished at the pres- 
ent day, than had been done by any nation, even the 
Jews included. “He first gave to it that high practical 
interest which it now possesses;” and it is owing to 
Christianity that the doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
has become a common and well-recognised truth—no 
mere result of speculation, as are those of the heathen 
and Jewish philosophers, nor a product of priestly in- 
yention—but a light to the reason, and a guide to the 
conscience and conduct. “The aspirations of philoso- 
phy, and the materialistic conceptions of popular my- 
thology, are found in the Gospel transmuted into a liv- 
ing, spiritual, and divine fact, and an authoritative 
influence, not only touching the present life, but gov- 
erning and directing it.” 

V. Christian Views. —In the early Christian Church 
the views on the immortality of the soul were very va- 
ried. There were none that actually denied, far from 
it, nor even any that doubted its possibility. “ But 

some of them, e. g. Justin, Tatian, and Theophilus, on 
various grounds, supposed that the soul, though mortal 
in itself, or at least indifferent in relation to mortality 
or immortality, either acquires immortality as a prom- 
ised reward, by its union with the spirit and the right 
use of its liberty, or, in the opposite case, perishes with 
the body. They were led to this view partly because 
they laid so much stress on freedom, and because they 
thought that likeness to God was to be obtained only 
by this freedom; and partly, too, because they supposed 
(according to the trichotomistic division of human na- 
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ture) that the soul (Wuyi) receives the seeds of immor. 
tal life only by the union with the spirit (avedja), as 
the higher and free life of reason.” ‘This view was also 
afterwards introduced into the Greek Church by Nicho- 
las of Methone (compare Hagenbach, Doctrines, ii, 16). 
“And, lastly, other philosophical hypotheses concerning 
the nature of the soul doubtless had an influence. On 
the contrary, Tertullian and Origen, whose views differ- 
ed on other subjects, agreed on this one point, that they, 
in accordance with their peculiar notions concerning the 
nature of the soul, looked upon its immortality as essen- 
tial to it” (Hagenbach, i, 158). “The schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages in the Western Church considered the im- 
mortality of the soul a theological truth ; but their chief 
leaders, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, were at is- 
sue on the question whether reason furnishes satisfac- 
tory proof of that doctrine. . . . As Anselm of Canter- 
bury had inferred the existence of God himself from the 
idea of God, so Thomas Aquinas proved the immortality 
of the soul, in a similar manner, by an ontological argu- 
ment: ‘Intellectus apprehendit esse absolute et secun- 
dum omne tempus. Unde omne habens intellectum 
naturaliter desiderat esse semper, naturale autem desi- 
derium non potest est inane. Omnis igitur intellectua- 
lis substantia est incorruptibilis’ (compare Engelhardt, 
Dogmengesch. ii, 128 sq.). On the other hand, Scotus, 
whose views were more nearly allied to those of the 
Nominalists, maintained: ‘Non posse demonstrari, quod 
anima sit immortalis’ (Comm. in M. Sentent. bk. ii, dist. 
17, qu. i; comp. bk. iv, dist. 43, qu. 2). Bonaventura, 
on the contrary, asserted: ‘Animam esse immortalem, 
auctoritate ostenditur et ratione’ (De Nat. Deor. ii, 55). 
Concerning the further attempts of Moneta of Cremona 
(13th century), William of Auvergne (bishop of Paris 
from 1228 to 1249), and Raimund Martini (Pugio Fide 
ady. Maur. p. i, ch. iv), to prove the immortality of the 


| soul, compare Miinscher, Dogmengeschichte, ed. by Von 


Colln, p. 92 sq.” (Hagenbach). On the views since the 
Reformation, see Sout, IMMORTALITY OF, 


VI. Philosophical Argument.—There are many writ- 
ers, both in philosophy and theology, who deny that 
the immortality of the soul can be proved apart from 
revelation. EE. Stihelin (Foundations of our Faith, p. 
232) says: “We might take up a line of argument used 
by philosophy both in ancient and modern times—from 
Socrates down to Fichte—to prove the immortality of 
the inner being; an argument derived from the asser- 
tion that the soul, being a unity, is, as such, incapable 
of decay, it being only in the case of the complex that 
a falling to pieces, or a dissolution, is conceivable.” 
“But,” he continues, “the abstruse nature of this meth- 
od leads us to renounce a line of argument from which, 
we freely confess, we expect little profitable result. For, 
after all, what absolute proof have we of this unity of 
the soul? Can we subject it to the microscope or the 
scalpel, as we can the visible and tangible? It must 
content us for the present simply to indicate that the 
instinct and consciousness of immortality have nothing 
to fear from the most searching examination of the rea~ 
son, but find far more of confirmation and additional 
proof than of contradiction in the profoundest thinking. 
Further, that this instinct and consciousness do actually 
exist, and are traceable through all the stages and ram- 
ifications of the human race, . . . is confirmed to us by 
our opponents themselves . . - that there is in man 
something which is deeper and stronger than the max- 
ims of a self-invented philosophy, namely, the divinely- 
created nobility of his nature, the inherent breath of 
life, breathed into him by God, the relation to the Eter- 
nal, which secures to him eternity.” Watson (Jnsti- 
tutes, ii, 2) goes even further, and declares that nowhere 
else but in the Bible is there any “indubitable declara- 
tion of man’s immortality,” or “any facts or principles 
so obvious as to enable us confidently te infer 1t- All 
observation lies directly against the doctrine ot man’s 
immortality. He dies, and the probabilities of a future 
life which have been established upon the unequal dis- 
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tribution of rewards and punishments in this life, and 
the capacities of the human soul, are a presumptive ev- 
idence which has been adduced, as we shall afterwards 
show, only by those to whom the doctrine had been 
transmitted by tradition, and who were therefore in pos- 
session of the idea; and even then, to have any effec- 
tual force of persuasion, they must be built upon ante- 


- cedent principles furnished only by the revelations con- 


tained in holy Scripture. Hence some of the wisest 
heathens, who were not wholly unaided in their specu- 
lations on these subjects by the reflected light of these 
revelations, confessed themselves unable to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion, The doubts of Socrates, who 
expressed himself the most hopefully of any on the sub- 
ject of a future life, are well known; and Cicero, who 
occasionally expatiates with so much eloquence on this 
topic, shows, by the skeptical expressions which he 
throws in, that his belief was by no means confirmed.” 

The first attempt of a philosophical tenet on the doc- 
trine of immortality is offered in Plato’s Phedo. On 
it the New Platonics reared their structure, adorned 
with many fanciful additions. All scientific attempts 
throughout the Middle Ages, and up to our own day, 
have been modified views, allied more or iess to Plato- 
nism. In opposition to these, the French materialism 
of the 18th century attempted to destroy, or at least 
undermine, the belief in immortality. Not less mate- 
rialistic is the position of the Pantheists, headed by Spi- 
noza. “These hold that the World-Soul, which, in 
their opinion, produces and fills the universe, also fills 
and rules man; nay, that it is only in him that it 
reaches its special end,-which is self-consciousness, and 
attains to thought and will. It is true, they go on to 
say, that at the death of the individual this World-Soul 
retreats from him, just as the setting sun seems to draw 
back its rays ipto itself; and that self-consciousness 
now sinks once more into the great, unconscious, undis- 
tinguished spirit-ocean of the whole.” The answer to 
this ridiculous position has been best given by M‘Cosh 
(Intuitions of the Mind, p. 892 sq.): “We can conceive 
of air thus rushing into air, and of a bucketful of water 
losing itself in a river; and why? because neither air 
nor water ever had a separate and conscious personality. 
The soul, as long as it exists, must retain its personality 
as an essential property, and must carry it along with it 
wherever it goes. The moral conviction clusters round 
this personal self. The being who is judged, who is 
sayed or condemned, is the same who sinned and con- 
tinued in his sin, or who believed and was justified 
when on earth.” 

Kant, Locke, and other metaphysicians, on the other 
hand, like some theologians, as we have seen above, 
also exclude the immortality of the soul from the proy- 
ince of natural theology. ‘They deem it impossible to 
prove our future existence from the creation, or even 
from the admitted attributes of the Creator, and are 
thus in singular opposition to the ancient Platonists, 
who regarded the eternal continuance of our being as 
the more obvious doctrine of natural theology, and in- 
ferred from it the divine existence as the less direct in- 
timation of nature. It is said that much of the reason- 
ing employed by pagan writers to prove the immortality 
of the soul is unsound. ‘his is a fact, and yet by no 
means invalidates their right to believe in the conclu- 
sion which they deduced illogically. There are many 
truths, the proof of which lies so near to us that we 
overlook it, Believing a proposition firmly, we are sat- 
isfied with the mere pretence of an argument for its sup- 
port; and searching in the distance for proofs which 
can only be found in immediate contact with us, we dis- 
cover reasons for the belief which, long before we had 
discovered them, was yet fully established in our own 
minds; and yet we deem these reasons sufficient to up- 
hold the doctrine, although, in point of fact, the doc- 
trine does not make trial of their strength by resting 
upon. them, If they were the props on which our be- 
lief was in reality founded, their weakness would be 
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obvious at once; but, as they have nothing to sustain, — a 
their insufficiency is the Iess apparent; our belief con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the frailness of the arguments — 
which make a show of upholding it, and thus the very 
defects of the proof illustrate the strength of the con-~ 
clusion, which remains firm in despite of them. That 
the immortality of the soul has been firmly believed in 
by men destitute of a written revelation will not be de- 
nied by fair-minded scholars. It prcbably would never 
have been doubted had not some learned, though inju- 
dicious controyersialists, as Leland and others, deemed 
it necessary to magnify the importance of the Bible by 
undervaluing the attainments of heathen sages. The 
singular attempt of Warburton to prove that the au- 
thority of the Mosaic writings is evinced by their not 
teaching the doctrine of a future state led him to an 
equally paradoxical attempt to show that the phraseol- 
ogy of pagan sages furnishes no valid evidence of their 
belief in the soui’s immortality. But each of these ef- 
forts was abortive; and if each had been successful, such 
a kind of success would have resulted in even greater 
evils than haye come from the want of it. The fact, 
then, that our existence in a future world has been an 
article of faith among pagan philosophers indicates that 
this doctrine is an appropriate part of natural theology. 
But, even if it had not been thus believed by heathens, 
it ought to have been; and the arguments which con- 
vince the unaided judgment of its truth are also reasons 
for classifying the doctrine among the teachings of na- 
ture. These arguments may be conveniently arranged 
under six different classes: first, the metaphysical, which 
prove that the mind is entirely distinct from the body, 
and is capable of existing while separate from it; that 
the mind is not compounded, and will not therefore be 
dissolved into elementary particles; that, being imper- 
ceptible, it cannot perish except by an annihilating act 
of God (comp. Dr, M‘Cosh’s argument above cited); sec- 
ondly, the analogical, which induces us to believe that 
the soul will not be annihilated, even as matter does 
not cease to exist when it changes its form; thirdly, the 
teleological, which incline us to think that the mental 
powers and the tendencies so imperfectly developed 
in this life will not be shut out from that sphere of 
future exertion for which they are so wisely adapted; 
fourthly, the theological, which foster an expectation 
that the wisdom of God will not fail to complete what 
otherwise appears to have been commenced in vain, 
that his goodness will not cease to bestow the happiness 
for which our spiritual nature is ever longing, and that 
his justice will not allow the present disorders of the 
morai world to continue, but will rightly adjust the bal- 
ances, which haye now for a season lost their equipoise ; 
fifthly, the moral, which compel us to hope that our vir- 
tues will not lose their reward, and to fear that our vices 
will not go unpunished in the future world, which seems 
to be better fitted than the present for moral retribution ; 
and, sixthly, the historical, the general belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, the expectations of 
dying men, the premonitions of the guilty, and the te- 
nacious hopes of the beneficent. All these arguments | 
are in favor of our unending existence, and there are 
none in opposition to it; and it is an axiom that what- 
ever has existed and now exists, will, unless there be 
special proof to the contrary, continue to exist” (Bibli- 
otheca Sacra, May, 1846, art. ii). 

The natural proofs of the immortality of the soul are 
treated very skilfully by professor Chace, in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra for February, 1849, First he analyzes the 
Pheedo of Plato, and finds it to contain the following ar- 
guments for immortality : 1. From the capacity and de- 
sire of the soul for knowledge, beyond what in this life 
is attainable; 2. From the law of contraries, according 
to which, as rest prepares for labor, and labor for rest; 
as light ends in darkness, and darkness in light; so life, 
leading to death, death must, in turn, terminate in life ; 
3. From the reminiscences of a previous existence, which 
the soul brings with it into the present life; 4. From 


the simple and indivisible nature of the soul; only com- 
pound substances undergo dissolution; 5, From the es- 
sential vitality of the soul itself. He adds that al- 
though these arguments did not amount, in the estima- 
tion of Socrates, “to an absolute proof of the doctrine, 


he thought them sufficient not only to deprive death of 


all its terrors, but to awaken in the mind of a good man, 
when approaching death, the calm and cheerful hope 
of a better life.’ These arguments, however, are far 
behind the present state of science. The second and 
third rest on purely imaginary foundatiogs; the fourth 
and fifth are inconclusive; and the first only, we grant, 
has a real, though subordinate value. Cicero adds to 
these arguments one from the consensus gentium, a uni- 
versal prevalence of a belief in immortality. Of But- 
ler’s argument for immortality in the Analogy, the pro- 
fessor remarks that it is perhaps less fortunate than any 
other part of that great work. “ Both of the main ar- 
guments employed by him are no less applicable to the 
jower animals than to man, and just as much prove the 
immortality of the living principle connected with the 
minutest insect or humblest infusoria as of the human 
soul. It is not a little remarkable that this fact, which 
in reality converts the attempted proof into a reductio 
ad absurdum of the principles from which it is drawn, 
should not have awakened in the cautious mind of But- 
ler a suspicion of their soundness, and led him to seek 
other means of establishing the truth in question. These 
he would have found, and, as we think, far better suited 
to his purpose, in the facts and principles so ably and so 
fully set forth in his chapters on the moral government 
of God, and on probation considered as a means of disci- 
pline and improvement. Indeed, we have always been 
of the opinion that these two chapters contain the only 
real and solid grounds for belief in a future life which 
the work presents; the considerations adduced in the 
one particularly appropriated to that object serving at 
furthest only to answer objections to the doctrine.” 
Professor Chace founds his own argument chiefly upon 
the gradual and progressive development of life in our 
planet, from the epoch of its earliest inhabitant down to 
the present hour, which development, taken in connec- 
tion with the capacities and endowments of the soul, in- 
dicates, on the part of the Creator, a purpose to con- 
tinue it in being. 

See, besides the authorities already referred to, Mar- 
silius Ficinus, De Immortalitate Anime (Par. 1641, fol.) ; 
an extract of it is given in Buhle, Gesch. d. neueren Phi- 
losophie, ii, 171 sq.; Spalding, Bestimmung des Menschen 
(Leips. 1794) ; Struvius, Hist. Doct.Grecorum et Roma- 
norum, de Statu Animarum post mortem (Alten, 1803, 
8yo); Meier, Philosophische Lehre v. Zustand der Seele ; 
Mendelssohn, Phedon (Berlin, 1821); Hamann, Unster- 
dblichkeit (Leips. 1773, 8vo); Jacobi, Philos. Beweis. d. 
Unsterblichkeit (Dessau, 1783); Fichte (J. G.), Destina- 
tion of Man (tr. by Mrs. R. Sinnett, London, 1846, 12mo) ; 
Jean Paul Richter, Das Campaner-Thal. (Frankf. 1797, 
8vo); Olshausen, Antig. Patrum de Immortalitate Sen- 
tentie (Regiom. 1827, 4to); Herrick, SyHoge Scriptorum 
de Immortalitate, etc. (Regensb: 1790, 8vo); Knapp, The- 
ology, § 149; Hiiffell, Veber d. Unsterblichkeit d. mensch- 
lichen Seele (Carlsruhe, 1832); Hase, Evangel. Protest. 
Dogmatik, § 82,84; Duncan, Evidence of Reason for Im- 
mortality (1779, 8vo); Tillotson, Sermons, ix, 309 ; Hale, 


Sir Matthew, Works, i, 331; Stanhope, Boyle Lectures 


(1702, 4to, serm. 3); Foster, Sermons, i, 373; Sherlock, 
‘Works, i, 124; Dwight, Sermons, i, 145; Channing, 


' Works, iv, 169; Chalmers, Works, x, 415; Drew, on Im- 


mortality (Philadel. 1830, 12mo) ; Newman, The Soul 
(Lond. 1849, 12mo); Quarterly Review, Aug. 1834, p. 35; 
New York Review, i, 331; Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, 
p. 209-212; Robert Hall, Works, i, 1893 ii, 373; Howe, 
Works, 8vo ed., p. 193; Amer. Bible Repository, X, 411; 
Christian Spectator, viii, 556; New Englander, ix, 544 
8q.; xi, 362 sq.; xiv, 115 sq., 161 sq.; Meth. Quart. Rev. 
July, 1864, p. 515; Oct. 1863, p. 689 ; July, 1860, p. 510; 
Jan. 1835, p..183; Bib. Sacra, 1860, p. 810 sq. ; Baptist 
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Quart, Rev, 1870, April, art. v; Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, April, 1870, art. i; Schalberg (Dr. J.), Un- 
sterblichkeit 0. d. pers. Fortdauer d. Seele n.d. Tode (3d 
edit. Naumberg, 1869); Egomet, Life and Immortality . 
(Lond. 1860) ; Schott, Sterben u. Unsterblichkeit (Stuttg. 
1861); Dumesnil, /’/mmortalité (Paris, 1861) ; Naville, 
La Vie Eternelle (Par. 1863); Huber, Idee d. Unsterblich- 
keit (Munich, 1864); Baguenault de Puchesse, L’/mmor- 
talité (Par, 1864) ; Pfaff, [deen e. A rates ii. d. Unsterblich- 
keit d. Seele (Dresden, 1864); Wilmarshof, Das Jenseits 
(Lpz. 1863); Nitzsch, System of Christian Doctrine (see 
Index); Pye Smith, First Lines of Christ. Theol. p. 144, 
352, 357; Saisset, Modern Pantheism (Edinburgh, 1863, 2 
vols. 12mo), i, 140 sq., 263; ii, 36 sq.; Alger, History of 
Future Life (3d ed. Phila. 1864); Schneider, Die Unsterb- 
lichkeitsidee, etc. (Regensb. 1870, 8vo); Brinton, Myths © 
of the New World (N.Y. 1868, 12mo). (J. H. W.) 


Immovable Feasts. See Frasrs. 
Immunities or THE CLerGy, See LiMuntry. _ 


Immunity, Eccrestasricat, In ecclesiastical ju- 
risprudence a distinction is made between ecclesiastical 
immunity (immunitas ecclesiastica) ant the immunity 
of the Church (immunitas ecclesiv). ‘Lhe latter is the 
right of refuge or asylum (q. v.), the former denotes the 
exemption of the Church from the general obligations 
of the community. The ministers of religion have at 
all times and in all countries enjoyed particular privi- 
leges and liberties. This was the case with the priests 
of pagan Rome, whose privileges were transferred to the 
Christian clergy by Constantine. Among these privi- 
leges we notice particularly exemption from taxes (cen- 
sus), from, menial service (munera sordida), etc. To 
this was added also the privilege of separate spiritual ju- 
risdiction. See JURISDICTION, EccLESIASTICAL. These 
immunities belonged to the members of the clergy, their 
wives, children, domestics, and to the goods of the 
Church, but did not extend to their private property, or 
to persons entering the clergy simply to free themselves 
from civil charges. In 532 Justinian added to these 
privileges that of guardianship, permitting presbyters, 
deacons, and subdeacons to act as guardians or trustees, 
but not extending the privilege to bishops or monks 
(Nov. exxiii, cap. 5; Anth. Presbyteros G. cit. 1; 3). The 
ancient Germans also granted great privileges to their 
priests, Julius Cesar considered them as the next class 
to the nobility, and said, “ Magno (Druides) sunt apud 
eos honore”, (De bello’ Gallico, lib. vi, cap. 13). “ Druides 
a bello abesse consueverunt, neque tributa una cum reli- 
quis pendunt, militia vocationis omniumque rerum ha~ 
bent immunitatem” (ib. cap. 14). When Germany was 
Christianized, the clergy preserved the same privileges, 
besides those granted them by the Roman law, which 
was recognised as the standard (secundum legem Roma- 
num ecclesia vivit [Lex Ribuaria, tit. lviii, § 1, ete. ]). 
The stipulation of the third Council of Toledo in 589, can. 
21 (c. 69, can. xii, qu. ii) that the auditors, bishops, and 
clergy should not be subject to compulsory services, was 
also granted afterwards (Capitulare a. 744, cap. 7; com- 
pare Benedict’s Capitularien-sammlung, lib. iii, cap. 290). 
The protection which the Church granted to all who 
connected themselves with it soon became a source of 
great profit; it was known in the 6th century under 
the name of mitium, or mittium legitimum (Roth, Gesch.d. 
Beneficialwesens [ Erlangen, 1850], p. 163 sq.). To this 
right of protection of the Church was subsequently add- 
ed that of collecting and appropriating to its own use 
the taxes which would otherwise have been levied on 
its protegés by the fiscal officers: this right was called 
emunitas, and was conferred by the kings. These fiscal 
taxes included fines, ete., of which the holders of immu- 
nities became the recipients. In after times the Church 
obtained also the right of assembling armies, which was 
called territorium (see Formule Andegavenses, 4, 8, 21, 
22, etc.), and which laid the foundation of the subse- 
quent ecclesiastical principalities (see Rettberg, Kir- 
chengeschichte Deutchlands, vol. ii, § 97; Waitz, Deutsche 
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Verfassungsgeschichte, ii, 290 sq., 570 sq.). These im- 
munities were further specified in the laws of the French 
kingdom (see Capitula synodi Vernensis a. 755, °c. 19, 28; 
Cap. Motens. a 756, ¢. 8, etc.), as were also those of the 
individual members of the clergy, and of the Church 
properties. St. Louis decided that each church should 
have a piece of land (mansus) free from all taxations, 
etc. (Capit. a. 816, c. 10, 25; can. xxiii, qu. viii). Such 
properties subject to taxes as did come into the hands 
of the Church did not, however, become free on that ac- 
count, unless by an especial favor of the king (Capit. wi, 
Caroli M. a. 812, c. 11; Capit. iv, Ludov. a. 819, c. 2). 
The immunities were, however, greatly abused, and lost 
their importance, notwithstanding the decisions of the 
Council of Trent, Sess. xxv, cap. 20 (“ Ecclesiz et eccle- 
siarum personarum immunitatem Dei ordinatione et ca- 
nonicis sanctionibus constitutam esse”), and the bull Jn 
cena Domini (q. v.). To what extent the properties 
of the clergy and of the Church are now free has been 
settled by subsequent decrees. As a rule, the clergy are 
free from the general taxes, and from the personal duties 
of private citizens. The candidates for priests’ orders 
and students in theology are usually exempt from mil- 
itary service. The churches and their property enjoy 
generally the same privileges as the government build- 
ings and state property. Personal immunity from taxes, 
military services, etc., is regularly granted to the clergy, 
as also to teachers, in Protestant as well as in Roman 
Catholic countries. See Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 
642; Gosselin, Power of the Pope (see Index); Augusti, 
Handbuch d. christ. A rchdol. i, 303 sq. 
Immutability, the divine attribute of unchange- 
ableness indicated in the great title of God, I AM. So 
James i, 17: “Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.” Psa. xxxiii, 11: “The counsel of the Lord stand- 
eth forever, the thoughts of his heart to all genera- 
tions ;” cii, 25-27: “ Of old hast thou laid the foundation 
of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands, 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed: but thou 
art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” God is 
immutable as to his essence, being the one necessary 
being. He is immutable also in ideas and knowledge, 
since these are eternal. “If we consider the nature of 
God, that he is a self-existent and independent Being, 
the great Creator and wise Goyernor of all things; that 
he is a spiritual and simple Being, without parts or 
mixture such as might induce a change; that he is a 
sovereign and uncontrollable Being, whom nothing from 
without can affect or alter; that he is an eternal Being, 
who always has and always will go on in the same ten- 
or of existence; an omniscient Being, who, knowing all 
things, has no reason to act contrary to his first re- 
solves; and in all respects a most perfect Being, who 
can admit of no addition or diminution; we cannot but 
believe that, both in his essence, in his knowledge, and 
in his will and purposes, he must of necessity be un- 
changeable. To suppose him otherwise is to suppose 
him an imperfect being; for if he change it must be 
either to a greater perfection than he had before or to 
a less; if to a greater perfection, then was there plainly 
a defect in him, and a privation of something better 
than what he had or was; then, again, was he not al- 
ways the bes?, and consequently not always God: if he 
change to a lesser perfection, then does he fall into a 
defect again; lose a perfection he was possessed once of, 
and so ceasing to be the best being, cease at the same 
time to be God, The sovereign perfection of the Deity, 
therefore, is an invincible bar against all mutability ; 
for, whicheyer way we suppose him to change, his su- 
preme excellency is nulled or impaired by it. We es- 
teem changeableness in men either an imperfection ora 
fault: their natural changes, as to their persons, are 
from weakness and vanity; their moral changes, as to 
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their inclinations and purposes, are from ignorance or f 
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inconstaney, and therefore this quality is no way com- 
patible with the glory and attributes of God” (Char- 
nock, On the Divine Attributes). 


“Various speculations on the divine immutability 


occur in the writings of divines and others, which, 
though often well intended, ought to be received with 
caution, and sometimes even rejected as bewildering or 
pernicious. Such are the notions that God knows ev- 
erything by intuition; that there is no succession of 
ideas in the divine mind; that he can receive no new 
idea; that there are no affections in God, for to suppose 
this would imply that he is capable of emotion; that if 
there are affections in God, as love, hatred, etc., they 
always exist in the same degree, or else he would suffer 
change: for these and similar speculations, reference 
may be had to the schoolmen and metaphysicians. by 
those who are curious in such subjects; but the impres- 
sion of the divine character, thus represented, will be 
found very different from that conveyed by those in- 
spired writings in which God is not spoken of by men, 
but speaks of himself’; and nothing could be more easily 
shown than that most of these notions are either idle, 
as assuming that we know more of God than is reveal- 
ed; or such as tend to represent the divine Being as 
rather a necessary than a free agent, and his moral per- 
fections as resulting from a blind physical necessity of 
nature more than from an essential moral excellence ; 
or, finally, as unintelligible or absurd. The true immu- 
tability of God consists, not in his adherence to his pur- 
poses, but in his never changing the principles of his 
administration; and he may therefore, in perfect ac- 
cordance with his preordination of things, and the im- 
mutability of his nature, purpose to do, under certain 
conditions dependent upon the free agency of man, what 
he will not do under others; and for this reason, that 
an immutable adherence to the principles of a wise, just, 
and gracious government requires it. Prayer is in 
Scripture made one of these conditions ; and if God has 
established it as one of the principles of his moral gov- 
ernment to accept prayer in every case in which he has 
given us authority to ask, he has not, we may be as- 
sured, entangled his actual government of the world 
with the bonds of such an eternal predestination of par- 
ticular events as either to reduce prayer to a mere form 
of words, or not to be able himself, consistently with his 
decrees, to answer it, whenever it is encouraged by his 
express engagements.” See Watson, Jnstitutes, i, 401; 
ii, 492; Perrone, Tractatus de Deo, part ii, ch. ii: Knapp, 
Theology, § 20; Graves, Works, iii, 283; Dorner, in Jahr- 
buch f. deutsche Theologie, 1859, 1860 (see Index). See 
also ATTRIBUTES; GOD. 

Im/’na and Im’nah, the name of several men, of 
different form in the original, which is not accurately 
observed in the English Version. ‘ 

1. Hebrew Yimna’ (327%, restrainer ; Sept. Ipavd, 
Vulg. Jemna, Auth. Vers. “ Irana”), one of the sons ap- 
parently of Helem, the brother of Shamer, a descendant 


of Asher, but at what distance is not clear (1 Chron. vii, 


35). B.C. prob. cir. 1618. See Hornam. 

2. Hebrew Yimnau’ (9379", fortunate; Sept. in Gen. 
xlvi, 17, "Ieuvé, Vulg. Jamne, Auth. Vers. “Jimnah be 
in Numb. xxvi, 44, ‘Tapiy and Tapui, Jemna and Jem- 
naite, “Jimna” and “ Jimnites;” in 1 Chron. vii, 30, Tep- 
va, Jemna, “Imnah”), the first-named of the sons of 
Asher, and founder of a family who bore his name, B. 
C. 1874. 

3. (Same Hebrew name as last; Sept. Ienvd, Vulg. 
Jemna, Auth.Vers, “Imnah”). The father of Kore, which 
latter was the Levite in charge of the east gate of the 
Temple, and appointed by Hezekiah over the free-will 
offerings (2 Chron. xxxi,14). B.C. 726. 

Impanation (Latin, impanatio ; from in and panis 
bread; otherwise assumptio), a name given to one of 
the many different shades of the doctrine of the real 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Eucha- 
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rist. The th 1 y was first presented in the 12th cen- 
tury by Ruprecht of Deutz in the following shape (Op- 
era ed, Col. 1602, i, 267; Comm. in Exod. ii, 10); “As 

God did not alter human nature when he incarnated 
- divinity in the womb of the Virgin Mary, uniting the 

Word and the flesh into one bemg, so he does not alter 

the substance of the bread and the wine in the Eucha- 

rist, which still retain the material properties by which 
they are known to our senses (sensibus subactum), while 
by his Word he brings them (the component elements) 
into combination with the identical body and the iden- 
tical blood of Christ. As the Word descended from on 
high (@ swmmo), not to become flesh, but to assume the 
- flesh (assumendo carnem), so are the bread and wine, 
from their inferior (ab imo) position, raised into becom- 
ing flesh and blood of Christ, without, therefore, being 
transmuted (non mutatum) in such a manner as to ac- 
quire the taste of flesh or the appearance of blood, but 
do, on the contrary, imperceptibly become identical 
with both in their essence, partaking of the divine and 
human immortal substance, which is in Christ. It is 
not the effect of the Holy Ghost’s operation («ajfectus) to 
alter or destroy the nature of any substance used for his 
purpose, but; on the contrary, to add to that substance 
some qualities which it did not at first possess” (De Opp. 

Spirit. s. iii, p. 21,22). In his work De divinis Offi- 

cits (ii, 9; Opp. ii, 762), he says: “The Word of the Fa- 

ther comes in between the flesh and the blood which he 
received from the womb of the Virgin, and the bread 
and wine received from the altar, and of the two makes 

a joint offering. When the priest puts this into the 

mouth of the believer, bread and wine are received, and 

are absorbed into the body; but the Son of the Virgin 
remains whole and unabsorbed in the receiver, united 
to the Word of the Father in heaven. Such as do not 
believe, on the contrary, receive only the material bread 
and wine, but none of the offering.” His contemporary, 
Alger, or Adelher, of Liittich, writing in defense of the 
dogma of transubstantiation (1. iii, De sacram. corp. et 
sang. D. in Bibl. Max. Patr. t. xxi, Lugdun. 1677), was 
the first to make use of the expression émpanatio in this 
sense (p. 251), “In pane Christum impanatum sicut De- 
um in carne personaliter incarnatum.” Before him, 
however, Guitmund of Aversa had, in 1190, used the 
same word to express the probable meaning of Berengar 

(Bibl. Maz. Patr. Lugdun, xviii, 441), whose supporters 

are sometimes called Adessenarii (q. v.) (from adesse, to 

be present). 

The doctrine of impanation was afterwards, in the 
Reformation period, but wrongly, attributed to Osiander 
by Carlstadt. Some Roman Catholic writers, e. g. Bel- 
larmine (Dissert. de impan. et consubstant. Jenx, 1677), 
Du Cange, and others, accused Luther of having revived 
the old error of impanation. The Formula Concordie 
(1577) declares that the “mode of union between the 
body of Christ and the bread and wine is a mystery,” 
and does not decide positively what that mode is, but 
only negatively what it is not. “It is not a personal 
union, nor is it consubstantio; still less is it a union in 

* which change of substance is wrought (transubstantia- 
tio), nor a union in which the body and blood of Christ 
are included in the bread and wine (impanatio), but a 
union which exists only in this sacrament, and there- 
fore is called sacramentalis.” See Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. vi, 644; Knapp, Theology, § 146; and the articles 
Lorp’s SUPPER; CONSUBSTANTIATION ; TRANSUBSTAN- 
TIATION. 

Impeccabilés, a name given to certain heretics 
in the ancient Church, who boasted that they were in- 
capable of sin, and that there was no need of repent- 
ance; such were some of the Gnostics, Priscillianists, 
etc. See IMPECCABILITY. 

Impeccability, the state of a person who cannot 
sin, or who, by grace, is delivered from the possibility 
of sinning. Some speculations have appeared in the 
world upon the supposed peccability of the human na- 


ture of Christ, founded chiefly on certain expressions in | 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv, 15) and elsewhere, ass 
serting that Christ was “in all points tempted like as 
we are.” It is argued, on the other hand, that as the 
Scripture has been silent on this point, it is both need- 
less and presumptuous to attempt to draw any infer- 
ences from such expressions as that above cited; and 
that we should acquiesce in, and be satisfied with, the 
declaration that “in him is no sin” (1 John iii, 5). See 
Art. xv of Church of England, “ Of Christ alone without 
sin.” Impeccability, or, at least, sinless perfection, has 
also been claimed for every true child of God upon the 
authority of 1 John iii, 9, though improperly, the word 
“cannot” requiring to be taken (as in many other pas- 
sages of Scripture) in such a latitude as to express, not 
an absolute impossibility of sinning, but “a strong disin- 
clination,” in the renewed nature, to sin “in such a man- 
ner and to such a degree as others.”—Eden, Theol. Dict, 
s.v.; Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus (Edinb. 1858, 12mo), 
p- 46; Haag, Hist. des Dogmes Chrét. (see Index). See 
Curist, SINLESSNESS OF; PERFECTION; SANCTIFICA- 
TION, 

Imperiali, Laurent, a Roman Catholic prelate of 
whose early life nothing is known, was born about the 
year 1612, and was created cardinal in 1652 by pope In- 
nocent X. He died Sept. 21, 1673.—Migne, Encyclop. 
Theol. xxxi, 1094. : 

Imperiali, Joseph René, an Italian prelate of 
the Roman Catholic Church, was born at Oria, April 
26,1651. Descending from a high family, and enjoy- 


ing the intercession of great prelates, he took orders in - 


his Church, and was rapidly promoted. In 1690 Inno- 
cent XI created him cardinal, and he was sent as ambas- 
sador to Ferrara. At the papal conclave in 1730 he came 
within one vote of being elected the incumbent of the 
papal throne. He died Jan. 15, 1737.—Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, xxv, 833 ; Migne, Encyclop. Théol. xxxi, 
1094 sq. 
Implicit Faith. See Farru. 


Impluvium, anciently a large area or spot of, 


ground between the great porch of the church and the 
church itself. Because uncovered and exposed to the air, 
it was called atrium or impluvium, Eusebius called it 
aiSo.oy. “In this court or church-yard was the station 
of the energumens (q. v.), and that class of penitents 
called zoockA\atovrec or flentes. These persons were 


commonly entitled yepaZovrec or yepwatopevor, from: 


the circumstance of their standing in the open air, ex~ 
posed to all changes of the weather” (Riddle, Christian 
Antig. p. 725 sq.). The practice of burning their dead 
in the impluvium was initiated in the 4th century, but 
it did not become general until after the 6th century. 
There were also frequently buildings auxiliary to the 
church edifice placed in the impluvium, such as the 
baptisteries, places where the candidates of the Church 
were instructed and prepared for baptism, ete. See Far- 
rar, Eccles. Dict.s.v. (J. H.W.) 

Importunity (cvaideia) IN PRAYER, an important 
element of success (Luke xi, 8), as evincing earnestness, 
a faith that takes no denial, and especially a persever- 
ance that continues to intercede until the request is 
granted (compare Luke xyiii,1; 1 Thess. y, 17). See 
PRAYER. 

Imposition of Hands, a ceremony used by most 
Christian churches in ordination, and by others in con- 
firmation. The expressions generally used in the Serip- 
tures for the rite of imposition of hands are: DW, or 
Mw (770), with 15, 73, ete, in the O.T.; and é7e- 
riSnpu, Tipe XEtoa THI, imi ria, imiSeore Xeio@v in 
the N.T. See Hann. 

I. Origin and symbolical Meaning of the Act.—The 
practice of the imposition of hands as a symbolical act 
is of remote antiquity. It is “a natural form by which 
benediction has been expressed in all ages and among 
all people. It is the act of one superior either by age 
or spiritual position towards an inferior, and by its very 
form it appears to bestow some gift, or to manifest a de- 
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sire that some gift should be bestowed. It may be an 
evil thing that is symbolically bestowed, as when guilt- 
iness was thus transferred by the high-priest to the 
scape-goat from the congregation (Lev. xiv, PAD but, in 
general, the gift is of something good which God is sup- 
posed to bestow by the channel of the laying on of 
hands.” The principle of the practice seems to rest on 
the importance of the hand itself, both in the bodily or- 
ganism and in the moral activity of man, in its power 
and in its action, Thus we find the hand raised in an- 
ger, extended in pity, the avenging hand, the helping 
hand, ete. In Greek a distinction exists between the 
hand extended to shelter or protect (yeipa drepexerr), 
and the hand held out imploringly (yetoa¢ avacyeiy) ; 
consequently between the powerful, directing hand of 
God, and the imploring hand of man, The Biblical sig- 
nification of the imposition of hands rests, in general, on 
the consideration of the hand as the organ of transmis- 
sion, both in the real and in the symbolical sense. This 
results from the fact that not only did the party offer- 
ing sacrifice bless the offering by the imposition of 
hands, but by the same act he, as sinner, imparted to it 
also his sins and his curse (see Ley. i, 4; iii, 2; viii, 14 
sq.; Xvi, 21,24), Biuhr (Symbolik d. mosaischen Cultus, 
ii, 839) rejects this idea of transmission of sin by the 
laying on of hands on the expiatory victim; he consid- 
ers it only as a symbol.of “renunciation of one’s own,” 
and argues from the fact of a like imposition of hands 
in the case of thanksgiving offerings. According to 
Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, ii, 1, p. 155), the imposition of 
hands in sacrifices signified the power of the party of- 
fering it oyer the life of the victim. Baumgarten, on 
the contrary (Commentar z. Pentateuch, i, 2, p. 180), and 
Kurtz (Das mosaische Opfer, p. 70; Gesch. d. A. B. p. 
332), maintain the idea of transmission. The imposi- 
tion of hands on all offerings presents no difficulty when 
we adhere to the general notion of transmission ; the 
thanksgiving offering is by it made the recipient of the 
giver’s feelings. This idea of transmission is especially 


‘manifest in the imposition of hands in consecration or 


blessing. Thus, “in the Old Testament, Jacob accom- 
panies his blessing to Ephraim and Manasseh with im- 
position of hands (Gen. xlviii, 14); Joshua is ordained 
in the room of Moses by imposition of hands (Numb. 
xxvii, 18; Deut. xxxiyv, 9); cures seem to have been 
wrought by the prophets by imposition of hands (2 
Kings vy, 11); and the high-priest, in giving his solemn 
benediction, stretched out his hands over the people 
(Ley. ix, 22), The same form was used by our Lord in 
blessing, and occasionally in healing, and it was plainly 
regarded by the Jews as customary or befitting (Matt. 
xix, 13; Mark viii,23; x, 16). One of the promises at 
the end of Mark’s Gospel to Christ’s followers is that 
they should cure the sick by laying on of hands (Mark 
xvi, 18); and accordingly we find that Saul received his 
sight (Acts ix, 17), and Publius’s father was healed of 
his fever (Acts xxviii, 8) by imposition of hands.” 

II. Classification of Biblical Uses,—More particularly, 
the imposition of hands, in the O.'T., may be divided 
into (1) the patriarchal-typical laying on of hands in 
blessing; (2) the legal-symbolical, in consecration to of- 
fice; and (8) the prophetico-dynamical in healing. The 
former (see Gen, xlviii, 14) is a sort of typical trans- 
mission of a promised hereditary blessing continued, 
through the party thus blessed, on his posterity; the 
second (see Exod. xxix, 10; Numb. xxvii, 18) is a legal 
figurative imparting of the rights of office, and a prom- 
ise of the blessing attached to it; the third is the trans- 
mussion of a miraculous healing power for the restora- 
tion of life (2 Kings iv, 34). Yet in the latter case we 
must notice that the prophet put his hands on the 
hands of the child, and covered it with his whole body. 
Chus this transmission points us, in its yet imperfect 


state, to the N. Test. The N.-T. imposition of hands is 


symbolical of the transmission of spirit and life. Here, 
as in the O. T., we find three uses: (1) the spiritual-pa- 
triarchal imposition of hands by our Lord and the apos- 
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tles; (2) the spiritual-legal, or official imposition of _ 
hands; (3) the healing imposition of hands. Christ lays 
his hands on the sufferers, and they are cured. But the 
bodily gifts he thus transmits are joined to spiritual 
gifts; he cures under the condition of faith (Mark vi, 
5). ‘The more the people become imbued with the idea 
that the curative effects are connected with the mate- 
rial imposition of hands, the more he operates without 
it (Mark y, 23,41; vii, 32). Sometimes he healed only 
by aword. The full grant of his Spirit and of his call- 
ing he represented in a real, but symbolical manner, 
when he extended his hands over his apostles in bless- 
ing at the Mount of Olives (Luke xxiv, 50), This im- 
position of the hands of the Lord on his apostles, in con- ° 
nection with the imparting of his Spirit, is the source 
of the apostolical imposition of hands. It was also 
originally a blending of the symbol and its fulfilment 
(see Acts viii, 17), as well as of the bodily and spiritual 
imparting of life (Acts ix, 17). From this general im- 
position of hands, under which Christians received the 
baptism of the Spirit, came the official, apostolic impo- 
sition of hands (Acts xiii, 3; 1 Tim. iv, 14). At the 
same time, the example of Cornelius (Acts x) shows 
that the apostolical imparting of the Holy Spirit was 
not restricted to the forms of official or even general im- 
position of hands. 

IIL. Ecclesiastical Uses.—In the early Church, the im- 
position of hands was practised in receiving catechu- 
mens, in baptism, in confirmation, and in ordination, 
Cyprian derives its use from apostolical practice (Ep. 
72, ad Stephan. ; Ep. 73, ad Jubean.); so also does Au- 
gustine (De Bapt. iii, 16). That the imposition of 
hands in receiving catechumens was different from that 
used in baptism, etc., is shown by Bingham (bk. x, ch. 
i). Its use in baptism was general as early as Tertul- 
lian’s time (Coleman, Ancient Christianity, ch. xix, § 4). 
This probably gave rise to confirmation, After that 
rite was introduced, imposition of hands became its 
chief ceremony. It was generally performed by the 
bishop, but elders were authorized to do it in certain 
cases, in subordination to the bishop. See ConrirMA- 
TION. 

In ordination, the imposition of hands was an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony from an early period, but not 
in the ordination of any class below deacons. See Or- 
DINATION, 

In the modern Church, imposition of hands is consid- 
ered by the Romanists as an essential part of the sacra- 
ments of baptism, ordination, and confirmation (Conci/. 
Trident. Sess. xxiii), “As in the ancient Church this 
rite existed in two forms—the actual laying on of hands, 
which was called chirothesia; and the extending the 
hand over or towards the person, which was styled chi- 
rotonia—so in the Roman Catholic Church the former 
is retained as an essential part of the sacraments of con- 
firmation and holy orders; the latter is employed in the 
administration of the priestly absolution. Both forms 
are familiarly used in blessing. In the mass, also, pre- 
vious to the consecration of the elements of bread and 
wine, the priest extends his hands over them, repeating 
at the same time the preparatory prayer of blessing” 
(Wetzer’s Kirchen-Lexihkon, iv, 853). The Church of 
England and the Protestant Episcopal Church employ 
it as a symbolical act, in confirmation and ordination; 
the Methodist Episcopal, the Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational churches employ it only in ordination. Great 
stress is also laid on the performance of this rite in the 
Greek Church. In the Russo-Greek Church there ex- 
ist some sects without priests, “because in their idea the 
gift of consecration by laying on of hands, which had 
continued from the apostles down to Nicon (q. v.), had 
been lost by the apostacy of Nicon, and of the clergy 
seduced by him, and thus all genuine priesthood had 
become impossible” (Eckardt, Modern Russia, p. 261 Sq., 
London, 1870, 8vo). It is particularly pleasing to notice 
the many ingenious devices of these sects to provide for 
a priesthood descended from the apostles, in order to 
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y hich they do not legalize unless performed by an ac- 
cepted priest. ‘The Jews assert that the laying on of 
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enable at least the performance of the rite of marriage, 


hands, together with the Sanhedrim, ceased after the 
death of Rabbi Hillel, the “ prince,” who flourished in the’ 
4th century. See Herzog, Real-Lneyklop.v, 504; Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles. bk. ii, ch. xxii; bk. iii,.ch. i; bk. xii, 
ch. iii; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, p, 122, 369, 411; 
Apost. and Primit. Ch. (Phila. 1869, 12mo), p. 185 sq.; 


* Augusti, Handb. d. Archdologie, iii, 222; Hall, Works, 


ii, 876; B. Baur, in the Stud. und Krit, 1865, p. 343 sq. ; 
Rothe, Anfauge d. christl. Kirche, p. 161, etc. For mon- 
ographs, see Volbeding, /ndex, p. 74, 145. See BENr- 
DICTION. 


Impost (Lat. impositus) is an architectural term for 
the horizontal mouldings or capitals on the top of a pi- 
laster, pillar, or pier, from which an arch springs. “In 
classical architecture the form varies in the several or- 
ders; sometimes the entablature of an order serves for 
the impost of an arch. In Middle-Age architecture im- 
posts vary according to the style; on pillars and the 
small shafts in the jambs of doorways, windows, etc., 
they are usually complete capitals.” See Parker, Con- 
cise Glossary of Architecture, p. 128; Wolcott, Sacred 
Archeology, p. 325. 


Barton Seagrave, cir. 1160. 


Impostor, Reticrous, a name appropriately given 
to such as pretend to an extraordinary commission from 
heayen, and who terrify the people with false denuncia- 
tions of judgments. Too many of these have abound- 
ed in almost all ages. . They are punishable in some 
countries with fine, imprisonment, and corporeal pun- 
ishment. 

Impostoribus. 

Impostors, THe THREE (Impostoribus, De tribus). 
Towards the end of the 10th century a rumor became 
current that there had appeared a book under the above 
title, in which the author attempted to prove that the 
world had been grossly deceived three times (by the 
founders of the three principal religions). In the latter 
part of the 13th century this supposed work attracted 
great attention among theologians and savans, particu- 
larly on account of the mystery which shrouded its or- 
igin, its author, and even its contents, for it was not only 
wellnigh impossible to procure a copy of the book, but 
even the contents were hardly known definitely to any- 
body. Towards the close of the 16th century the rumors 
concerning this book were again set on foot. The most 
extravagant ideas prevailed, and the authorship of the 
unknown work was in turn attributed to the emperors 


See Imposrors, THE THREE, 


- Frederick I and IL, Averrhoes, Petrus a Vineis, Alphon- 


so X, king of Castile, Boccaccio, Poggio, L. Aretin, Pom- 
ponazzio, Machiavelli, Erasmus, P. Aretino, Ochinus, 
Servetus, Rabelais, Gruetus, Barnaud, Muret, Nachti- 
gall, Giordano Bruno, Campanella, Milton, etc. It is 
no wonder that soon a number of books, entirely differ- 
ent from each other, made their appearance, each claim- 
ing to be the original work. The four most important 
were: 1. Vincentii Panurgi Epistola ad cl. virum Joan- 
nem Baptistum Morinum de tribus impostoribus (Paris, 
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1644) ; 2. De tribus Nebulonibus (namely, Thomas Ani+ 
ello, Oliver Cromwell, Julius Mazarinus); 8 /istory of 
the three fumous Impostors (Lond. 1667); 4. Christiani 
Kortholdi Liber de tribus mognis impostoribus (nempe 
Eduardo Herbert de Cherbury, Thoma Hobbes, et Ben- 
edicto de Spinosa) (Kiloni, 1680). In 1716 an unknown 
person of Haag claimed to possess the original in his 
library, and that it was the work of Petrus a Vineis, 
containing the thoughts of the emperor Frederick I, 
and written in 1230, Several copies of this work ap- 
peared soon after in French; the owner claimed to have 
made a yow not to copy the book, which, however, did 
not prevent him from translating it. A German chev- 
alier @industrie named Ferber finally published a worl 
under the title of De tribus impostoribus, des trois impos- 
teurs (Francfort sur le Main, 1721), but it was found to 
be only the work L'Esprit de Spinoze (which had been 
published in MS. at the beginning of the 18th century) 
under a new name, In the mean time there appeared 
a Latin work of the same title, the MS. of which bears 
the date of 1598. This may be the original work, 
though probably the date has been altered, as it bears 
internal evidence of having been written about 1556 or 
1560. Nothing is known of its author, except that, 
judging from the bad Latin in which it is written, he 
could not have belonged to the educated classes. Some 
think that the original title could hardly have been De 
tribus impostoribus, as it does not call either of the found- 
ers of the three religions—Moses, Christ, Mohammed— 
outright impostors, but that the real title must have 
been De imposturis religionum. The existing MSS. pre- 
sent two different recensions: one, the shortest, bears 
the latter title; the other, which is longer, and is eyi- 
dently an enlarged and altered edition, has the title De 
tribus impostoribus. Yet, with the exception of a few 
unimportant passages, the two are essentially alike. 

The author attacks the morality of the Jews and of the 


Christians, saying that Abraham wished to honor God, 


by offering up human sacrifices, and that the Christians 


wickedly pray for the destruction of their enemies; that: 


polygamy is permitted by Moses, and even by some of 
the passages of the N. T., ete. “That twice two make 
four is so self-evident that there is no necessity of bring- 
ing all the mathematicians together to demonstrate it ; 
but religions are so diversified that they do not agree 
either in the premises, the arguments, or the conclu- 
sions, and any one brought up in one of them is likely 
to continue to believe his own, whatever it be, the only 
true religion, to the exclusion of all others.” Hence the 
author rejects equally the Jewish, Christian, and Mo- 
hammedan religions, and proposes that every point of 
belief should be established by a system of witnesses 
and counter-witnesses, forming a regular processus in 
infinitum. See Rosenkranz, Der Zweifel am Glauben 
(Halle, 1830); F. W. Genthe, De impostura relig. breve 
compendium (Lpz. 1833) ; Prosper Marchand, Dict. His- 
torique, i, 312 sq.; Farrar, Crit. Hist. of Free Thought, 
p. 212 sq.; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. bk. iii, cent. xiii, pt. 
i, ch. ii, p. 284, note 5; Herzog, Theol. Encyklop. vi, 645 5 
Am. Presb. Rev. Jan. 1862, p. 164 sq. (J. H. W.) 
Impotency, the want of procreative power, is, ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical law of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a good ground for either of the two parties an- 
nulling the marriage, if the impotency existed at the 
time the contract was entered into (cap. 2, 8, 4, X, De 
Srigidis, 4, 15). But the defect must not only be proved 
by competent medical advisers, but also pronounced by 
them as incurable (cap. iv, 14, X, De probationibus, li, 
19; cap. 5, 6, 7, X, De Srigidis, iv, 15; Resolutio 96 to 
Sess. 24 of the Tridentine Council of 1731, 1732, in the 
Leipzig edition by Richter, p. 258 sq.). If any doubt 
arises the marriage contract continues in force three 
years longer, to further test the impotency of the person 
s0 accused. At the expiration of this additional term 
of trial the oath of one or both of the parties is neces- 
sary to obtain permission for separation. The oldest 
ecclesiastical laws of the Protestants follow in the main 
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these practices (compare Géschen, Doctrina de matrimo~ 
nio, note 6, p. 102-106; Eichhorn, Kirchenrecht, ii, 348 ; 
Permanender, Kirchenrecht, p. 697; Walter, Kirchen- 
recht, p. 305). In Great Britain this practice is sanc- 
tioned by the civil law of the land (compare Chambers, 
Encyclop. v, 527). See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iii, 474. 
See also MArrimony. (J. H.W.) 


Imprecation, an appeal to Géd, invoking his curse 
upon (1) either one’s self or (2) another. For the former, 
see Oatu. The latter, which occurs frequently in the 
so-called “imprecatory Psalms” (see Edwards, On the 
Divine Imprecations, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1, 97 ; 
Presb. Quart. Rev. App. 1861; British and For, Ev. Rev. 
July, 1864; Heine, Abus. Ps. cix, imprec. Helmst. 1739), 
is justified partly by the atrocity of some of the crimes 
execrated (e. g. that of Doeg), and partly by the fact 
of special authority in the act of inspiration. See Ac- 
CURSED; CANAANITES, DESTRUCTION OF; PSALMS. 


Imprisonment. See Prison; PUNISHMENTS. 


Improperia (Lat. taunts). (1.) Reproaches of Jesus 
against the Jewish people. See CAPERNAUM; JERUSA- 
Lem. (2.) In the Roman Catholic ritual, certain verses 
which reproach the Jews with ingratitude, and which, 
while the priest and other ecclesiastics present kiss the 
cross, are chanted by two singers personifying Christ, in 
such a manner that after each verse one chorus replies 
in the Greek and another in the Latin, praises to God; 
or the accusation as uttered by the priests is repeated 
on the part of the choir.—Pierer, Univ, Lex. viii, 838. 
(J. H. W.) 


Impropriation, in Great Britain, a parsonage or 
ecclesiastical living, the profits of which are in the hands 
of a layman; in which case it stands distinguished from 
appropriation, which is where the profits of a benefice 
are in the hands of a bishop, college, etc., though the 
terms are now used promiscuously in England. 


Impulse. The desires or sensations of the soul are 
manifested by impulses, which tend either to the reali- 
zation of some idea, the acquirement. of seumething ex- 
terior to ourselves, or the repulsion of something disa- 
greeable or hurtful. The impulses accompanying divers 
thoughts and feelings may, according to their expres- 
sion, be corporeal, spiritual, or intellectual. We must 
be careful how we are guided by impulses in religion. 
“There are many,” as one observes, “who frequently 
feel singular impressions upon their minds, and are in- 
clined to pay a very strict regard unto them. Yea, 
scme carry this point so far as to make it almost the 
only rule of their judgment, and will not determine any- 
thing until they find it in their hearts to do it, as their 
phrase is. Others take it’ for granted that the divine 
mind is notified to them by sweet or powerful impres- 
sions of some passages of sacred writ. There are others 
who are determined by visionary manifestations, or by 
the impressions made in dreams, and the interpretations 
they put upon them. All these things, being of the same 
general nature, may very justly be considered together ; 
and it is a matter of doubt with many how far these 
things are to be regarded, or attended to by us, and how 
we may distinguish any divine impressions of this kind 
from the delusions of the tempter, or of our own evil 
hearts. But whoever makes any of these things his 
rule and standard, forsakes the divine word; and noth- 
ing tends more to make persons unhappy in themselves, 
unsteady in their conduct, or more dangerously deluded 
in their practice, than paying a random regard to these 
impulses, as notifications of the divine will.”—Buck, The- 
olog. Dictionary, s.v.; Kant, Grundlequng 2. M. etaphysik 
der Sitten (pref. p. 10, 68); Evang. Kirchenzeitung (1853, 
No. 15); Ersch u. Gruber, Encyklopddie ; Herzog, Real- 
LEncyklopddie, ii, 126. See ENTHUSIASM; PROVIDENCE. 

Impurity, want of that regard to decency, chastity, 
or holiness which our duty requires, Impurity, in the 
law of Moses, is any legal defilement. Of these there 
Were several sorts: some were voluntary, as the touch- 
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any creature that was esteemed unclean; or touching 
things holy by one who was not clean, or was not a 
priest; the touching one who had a leprosy, one who 
had a gonorrhea, or who was polluted by a dead carcass, 
ete. Sometimes these impurities were involuntary, as 
when any one inadvertently touched bones, or a sepul- 
chre, or anything polluted; or fell into such diseases as 
pollute, as the leprosy, ete. The beds, clothes, and moy- 
ables which had touched anything unclean, contracted — 
also a kind of impurity, and in some cases communicated 
it to others.. These legal pollutions were generally re- 
moved by batHing, and lasted no longer than the even- 


ing. The person polluted plunged over head in the 


water, and either had his clothes on when he did so, or 
washed himself and his clothes separately. Other pol- 
lutions continued seven days, as that which was con- 
tracted by touching a dead body. Some impurities last- 
ed forty or fifty days, as that of women who were lately 
delivered, who were unclean forty days after the birth of 
a boy, and fifty after the birth of a girl. Others, again, 
lasted till the person was cured. Many of these pollu- 
tions were expiated by sacrifices, and others by a certain 
water or lye made with the ashes of a red heifer sacri- 
ficed on the great day of expiation. When the leper 
was cured, he went to the Temple and offered a sacrifice 
of two birds, one of which was killed, and the other set 
at liberty. He who had touched a dead body, or had 
been present at a funeral, was to be purified with the 
water of expiation, and this upon pain of death. The 
woman who had been delivered offered a turtle and a 
lamb for her expiation; or, if she was poor, two turtles, 
or two young pigeons. These impurities, which the 
law of Moses has expressed with the greatest accuracy 
and care, were only figures of other more important 
impurities, such as the sins and iniquities committed 
against God, or faults committed against our neighbor. 
The saints and prophets of the Old Testament were sen- 
sible of this; and our Saviour, in the Gospel, has strong- 
ly inculeated that they are not outward and corporeal 
pollutions which render us unacceptable to God, but 
such inward pollutions as infect the soul, and are vio- 
lations of justice, truth, and charity. See UNcLEanN- 
NESS. 


Imputation, in the 0. T. AWM, in the N. T. Noyi- 
Zopat, is employed in the Scriptures to designate any 
action, word, or thing, as accounted or reckoned to a 
person; and in all these it is unquestionably used with 
reference to one’s own doings, words, or actions, and not 
with reference to those of a second person (comp. Gen. 
xy, 6; Psa.cv,31; Numb. xxv, 6; xvili,27; 2 Sam. xix, 
19; Psa. xxxi,2; Ley. vii, 18; xvii,4; Prov. xxvii, 14; 
2 Cor. v, 19; 2 Tim. iv, 16; Rom. iv, 8-23; Gal. iii, 6; 
Jas. ii, 23). The word imputation is, however, used for 
a certain theological theory, which teaches that (1) the 
sin of Adam is so attributed to man as to be considered, 
in the divine counsels, as his own, and to render him 
guilty of it; (2) that, in the Christian plan of salvation, 
the righteousness of Christ is so attributed to man as to 
be considered his own, and that he is therefore justified 
by it. See FALL oF Man. 

I, “ Whatever diversity there may exist in the opin- 
ions of theologians respecting imputation, when they 
come to express their own views definitely, they will 
yet, for the most part, agree that the phrase God im- 
putes the sin of our progenitors to their posterity, means 
that for the sins committed by our progenitors God pun- 
ishes their descendants. 'The term to impute is used in 
different senses. (q.) It is said of a creditor, who charges 
something to his debtor as debt, e..@. Philem, ver. 18. 
(0.) It is transferred to human judgment when any one 
is punished, or declared deserving of punishment. Crime 
is regarded as a debt, which must be cancelled partly by 
actual restitution and partly by punishment. (c.) This 
now is applied to God, who imputes sin when he pro~ 
nounces men guilty, and treats them accordingly, i. e. 


acl mnishes the sin of men (jh2 3M 
Ke i) =) 
ed is called JP NW, in opposition to one to whom 
Mp3xd aN, who is rewarded (Psa. evi, 31; Rom. iv, 
3)” (Knapp, Theology, § 76). 

1, The stronghold of the doctrine of imputation, with 
those who maintain the high Calyinistic sense of that 
tenet, is Rom. v, 12-19. “The greatest difficulties with 
respect to this doctrine have arisen from the fact that 
many have treated what is said by Paul in the fifth of 
Romans—a passage wholly popular, and anything but 
formally exact and didactic—in a learned and philosoph- 
ical manner, and have defined terms used by him in a 
loose and popular way by logical and scholastic distine- 
tions. Paul shows, in substance, that all men are re- 
garded and punished by God as sinners, and that the 
ground of this lies in the act of one man; as, on the 
contrary, deliverance from punishment depends also 
‘upon one man, Jesus Christ. If the words of Paul are 
not perverted, it must be allowed that in Rom. y, 12-14 
-he thus reasons: The cause of the universal mortality 
‘of the human race lies in Adam’s transgression. He 
sinned, and so became mortal. Other men are regarded 
and treated by God as punishable, because they are the 
posterity of Adam, the first transgressor, and consequent- 
Jy they too are mortal. Should it now be objected, that 
the men who lived from Adam to Moses might them- 
selyes have personally sinned, and so have been punish- 
ed with death on their own account, it might be an- 
swered that those who lived before the time of Moses 
had no express and positive law which threatened the 
punishment of sin, like those who lived after Moses. 
The positive law of Moses was not as yet given; they 


could not, consequently, be punished on account of their | 


own transgressions, as no law was as yet given to them 
(ver. 14). Still they must die, like Adam, who trans- 
_gressed a positive law. Hence their mortality must 
have another cause, and this is to be sought in the im- 
putation of Adam’s transgression. In the same way, the 
- ground of the justification of man lies not in himself, 
but in Christ, the second Adam. 
“We find that the passage in Rom. v was never un- 
derstood in the ancient Grecian Church, down to the 4th 


century, to teach imputation in a strictly philosophical | 


and judicial sense; certainly Origen, and the writers im- 
mediately succeeding him, exhibit nothing of this opin- 
ion. They regard bodily death as a consequence of the 
sin of Adam, and not as a punishment, in the strict and 
proper sense of this term, Thus Chrysostom says, upon 
Rom. v, 12, ’Exsivov weodvrocg (Adap), eat ob pay da- 
ybvrec amd Tov Ebdov, yeyvacw é& éxeivov Synrot. 
Cyril (Adv. Anthropom. c. 8) says, Ot yeyovdrec t€ av- 
rob (‘Adap), wc ad POaprov, POaprot yeysvaper. 
“The Latin Church, on the other hand, was the prop- 
er seat of the strict doctrine of imputation. 
-began to interpret the words of Paul as if he were a 
scholastic and logical writer. One cause of their mis- 
apprehending so entirely the spirit of this passage was, 
that the word imputare (a word in common use among 
civilians and in judicial affairs) had been employed in 
the Latin versions in rendering ver. 13 of Rom.v; and 
that é¢’ @ (ver. 12) had been translated in quo, and could 
refer, as they supposed, to nobody but Adam. This 
opinion was then associated with some peculiar philo- 
sophical ideas at that time prevalent in the West, and 
from the whole a doctrine de imputatione was formed, in 
sense wholly unknown to the Hebrews, to the N. T., 
and to the Grecian Church. This clearly proves that 
the Grecian teachers, e. g. those in Palestine, took sides 
with Pelagius against the teachers of the African Church. 
2. “Many have inferred the justice of imputation from 
the supposition that Adam was not only the natural or 
seminal, but also the moral head of the human race, or 
even its representative and federal head. They suppose, 
accordingly, that the sin of Adam is imputed to us on 
the same principle on which the doings of the head of 
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a family, or of the plenipotentiary of a state, are impu- 
ted to his family or state, although they had no person- 
al agency in his doings. In the same way they suppose 
Christ took the place of all men, and that what he did 
is imputed to them. According to this theory, God en- 
tered into a league or covenant with Adam, and so Adam 
represented and took the place of the whole human race. 
This theory was invented by some schoolmen, and has 
been adopted by many in the Romish and Protestant 
Church since the 16th century, and was defended even 
in the 18th century by some Lutheran theologians, as 
Pfaff of Tubingen, by some of the followers of Wolf (e. 
g. Carpzoy, in his Comm. de Imputatione facti proprii et 
alieni), and by Baumgarten, in his Dogmatik, and dis- 
putation ‘de imputatione peccati Adamitici But it was 
more particularly favored by the Reformed theologians, 
especially by the disciples of Cocceius, at the end of the 
17th and commencement of the 18th century, e. g. by 
Witsius, in his (2conomia faderum. They appeal to 
Hos. vi, 7, ‘They transgressed the covenant, like Adam,’ 
i.e. broke the divine Jaws. But where is it said that 
Adam was the federal head, and that his transgression 
is imputed to them? On this text Morus justly ob- 
serves, ‘Est mera comparatio Judzeorum peccantium cum 
Adamo peceante.’ Other texts are also cited in behalf 
of this opinion. 


“But, for various reasons, this theory cannot be cor- 


rect. For (a.) the descendants of Adam never empow- 
ered him to be their representative and to act in their 
name, (0.) It cannot be shown from the Bible that 
Adam was informed that the fate of all his posterity 
was involved in his own. (c.) If the transgression of 
Adam is imputed, by right of covenant, to all his pos- 
terity, then, in justice, all their transgressions should be 
again imputed to him as the guilty cause of all their 
misery and sin. What a mass of guilt, then, would 
come upon Adam! But of all this nothing is said in 
the Scriptures. (d.) The imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ cannot be alleged in support of this the- 
ory; for this is imputed to men only by their own will 
and consent. This hypothesis has been opposed, with 
good reason, by John Taylor, in his work on: original 
sin.” 

3. “Others endeavor to deduce the doctrine of impu- 
tation from the scientia media of God, or from his fore- 
knowledge of what is conditionally possible. The sin 
of Adam, they say, is imputed to us because God fore- 
saw that each one of us would have committed it if he 
had been in Adam’s stead, or placed in his circumstances. 
Even Augustine says that the sin of Adam is imputed 
to us propter consensionem, or consensum presumptum. 
This theory has been advanced, in modern times, by 
Reusch, in his Introductio in Theologiam revelatam, and 
in Bremquell’s work Die gute Sache Gottes, bet Zurech- 
nung des Falls (Sena, 1749). But it is a new sort of 
justice which would allow us to be punished for sins 
which we never committed, or never designed to com- 
mit, but only might possibly have committed under cer- 
tain circumstances. Think a moment how many sins 
we all should have committed if God had suffered us to 
come into circumstances of-severe temptation. An in- 
nocent man might, by this rule, be punished as @ mur- 
derer because, had he lived at Paris on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s night, in 1572, he might, from mistaken zeal, 
have killed a heretic.” 

II. “Since none of these hypotheses satisfactorily ex- 
plain the matter, the greater part of the moderate and 
Biblical theologians of the Protestant Church are con- 
tent with saying, what is manifestly the doctrine of the 
Bible, that the imputation of Adam’s sin consists in the 
prevailing mortality of the human race, and that this is 
not to be regarded as imputation in the strict judicial 
sense, but rather as the consequence of Adam's trans- 
gression” (Knapp, Theology, § 76). 

III. “The enlightened advocates of imputation do af- 
ter all disclaim the actual transfer of Adam’s sin to his 
posterity, They are well aware that the human mind 
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cannot be forced up to such’a point as this. But they 
do still urgently contend for the idea that all Adam 8 
posterity are punished for his sin, although they did not, 
in fact, commit it; and that in this sense, therefore, they 
are all guilty of it. Turretin’s view is, that Adam’s sin 
imputed is the ground or cause why men are born with 
original sin inherent, i. e. with natural depravity ; and 
this is, in his view, the punishment inflicted because of 
Adam’s sin imputed to them. And with him many oth- 
ers agree. But Calvin, Edwards, Stapfer, and others, re- 
ject the doctrine of the real imputation of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity, while they maintain that native inher- 
ent depravity is the consequence of it, which is charge- 
able to us as sin, ‘This Turretin declares to be no im- 
putation at all, i, e. a real rejection of his doctrine. Re- 
jecting these views of Turretin, then, Edwards, in order 
to account for it how all men came to be born with w- 
herent sin, labors to show that there is a physical and 
psychological unity between Adam and all his posterity. 
‘According to him, this would account for the commence- 
ment of native depravity, and when commenced it is im- 
puted to us as sin, and therefore punishable, on legal 
ground, with temporal and eternal evil. But Turretin 
makes all to be punishment from the outset, and that on 
the ground of the sin of Adam, which is actually impu- 
ted to his descendants” (Stuart on Romans, v, 19, p. 592). 
Dr. H. B. Smith, in an article in the Christian Union, 
takes the advanced ground that while it must be con 

ceded “that there is a proper interpretation,” and that 
Adam’s posterity do inherit, “by virtue of their union 
with him, certain penal consequences of the great apos- 
tasy.” man can be “ delivered” from these evils by “ divine 
grace,” and “that for original sin, without actual trans- 
gression, no one will be consigned to everlasting death” 
[italics are ours]. In an article in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Essays (i, 138 sq.), a member of the Presbyterian 
Church takes even more liberal ground. “We know 
that it is often asserted that Augustine and his follow- 
ers held the personal unity of Adam and his race. ... . 
Let it be admitted that Augustine did give this expla- 
nation of the ground of imputation. Do we reject the 
doctrine because we reject the reason which he gives to 
justify and explain it? . . . . It is no special concern of 
ours what Augustine held on this point... . . Amy man 
who holds that there is such an ascription of the sin of 
Adam to his posterity as to be the ground of their bear- 
ing the punishment of that sin, holds the doctrine of 
imputation, whether he undertakes to justify this impu- 
tation merely on the ground that we are the children of 
Adam, or on the principle of representation, or of scien- 
tia media ; or whether he chooses to philosophize on the 
nature of unity until he confounds all notions of per- 
sonal identity, as President Edwards appears to have 
done.” 

IV. The question of the imputation of Christ’s active 
obedience to believers is very skilfully treated by Wat- 
son (Theological Institutes, pt. ii, chap. xxiii), himself a 
believer in the doctrine of imputation in a modified way. 
We give here a summary of his statement of the sub- 
ject. 

There are three opinions as to imputation. 

(I.) The high Calvinistic, or Antinomian scheme, 
which is, that “ Christ’s active righteousness is imputed 
unto us as ours.” In answer to this, we say, 1. It is no- 
where stated in Scripture. 2. The notion here attach- 
ed to Christ’s representing us is wholly gratuitous. 3. 
There is no weight in the argument that, “as our sins 
were accounted his, so his righteousness was accounted 
ours;” for our sins were never so accounted Christ’s as 
that he did them, 4. The doctrine involves a fiction 
and impossibility inconsistent with the divine attributes, 
5. The acts of Christ were of a loftier character than 
can be supposed to be capable of being the acts of mere 
creatures. 6. Finally, and fatally, this doctrine shifts 
ee cause of man’s justification from Christ’s 

2» unto death” to Christ’s active obedience to 
the precepts of the law. 
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IMPUTATION Bi. 
(IL) The opinion of Calvin himself, and many ofhis 

followers, adopted also by some Arminians. 


Tt differs 
from the first in not separating the active from the pas- 
sive righteousness of Christ, for such a distinction would 
have been inconsistent with Calvin’s notion that justi- 
fication is simply the remission of sins. This view is 
adopted, with certain modifications, by Arminians and 
Wesley. But there is a slight difference, which arises 
from the different senses in which the word imputation 
is used: the Arminian employing it in the sense of ac- 
counting to the believer the benefit of Christ’s right- 
eousness; the Calvinist, in the sense of reckoning the 
righteousness of Christ as ours. An examination of the 
following passages will show that this latter notion has 
no foundation in Scripture: Psa. xxxii, 1; Jer. xxiii, 6; 
Isa. xlv, 24; Rom. iii, 21,22; 1 Cor. i, 30; 2 Cor. v, 21; 
Rom. y, 18,19. In connection with this last text, it is 
sometimes attempted to be shown that, as Adam’s sin is 
imputed to his posterity, so Christ’s obedience is impu- 
ted to those that are saved; but (Goodwin, On Justifi- 
cation), (1.) The Scripture nowhere affirms either the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, or of the right- 
eousness of Christ to those that believe. (2.) To impute 
sin, in Scripture phrase, is to charge the guilt of sin 
upon a man, with a purpose to punish him for it. And 
(3.) as to the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity— 
if by it is meant simply that the guilt of Adam’s sin is 
charged upon his whole posterity, let it pass; but if the 
meaning be that all Adam’s posterity are made, by this 


| imputation, formally sinners, then the Scriptures do not 


justify it. 

(IIL.) The imputation of faith for righteousness. (a.) 
Proof of this doctrine.—1. It is expressly taught in 
Scripture (Rom. iv, 3-24, etc.); nor is faith used in these 
passages by metonymy for the ‘object of faith, that is, 
the righteousness of Christ. 2, The testimony of the 
Church to this doctrine has been uniform from the ear- 
liest ages—Tertullian, Origen, Justin Martyr, ete., down, 
to the 16th century. 

(6.) Explanation of the terms of the proposition that 
“faith is imputed for righteousness.” 1. Righteousness. 
To be accounted righteous is, in the style of the apostle 
Paul, to be justified, where there has been personal guilt. 
2. Faith, It is not faith generally considered that is 
imputed to us for righteousness, but faith (trust) in an 
atonement offered by another in our behalf. 3. Jmpu- 
tation. The non-imputation of sin to a sinner is ex- 
pressly called “the imputation of righteousness without 
works ;” the imputation of righteousness is, then, the 
non-punishment or pardon of sin; and by imputing faith 
for righteousness, the apostle means precisely the same 
thing. 

(c.) The objections to the doctrine of the imputation 
of faith for righteousness admit of easy answer. 1. The 
papists err in taking the term justification to signify 
the making men morally just. 2. A second objection is, 
that if believing is imputed for righteousness, then jus- 
tification is by works, or by somewhat in ourselves. In 
this objection, the term works is used in an equivocal 
sense. 3. A third objection is, that this doctrine gives 
oceasion to boasting. But (1.) this objection lies with 
equal strength against the doctrine of imputed right- 
eousness. (2.) The faith itself is the gift of God. (8.) 
The blessings which follow faith are given in respect to 
the death of Christ. (4.) Paul says that boasting is ex- 
cluded by the law of faith. 

(IV.) The theologians who assert the extreme doc- 
trine of imputation are ably answered by the closing 
words of an article on this subject in Chambers’s Cyclo- 
pedia, v, 529: “To impute sin is to deal with a man as 
a sinner, not on account of his own act, or at least not 
primarily on this account, but on account of the act of 
another; and to dmpute righteousness is to deal’ with 
man as righteous, not because he és so, but on account 
of the righteousness of Christ reckoned as his, and re- 
ceived by faith alone. The act of another stands in 
both cases for our own act, and we are adjudged—in the 


ina : 
> col mned, in the other acquitted—not for 
_ what we ourselves have done, but for what another has 
q one for us. ie. yee - 
_ “This is a fair illustration of the tyranny which tech- 
nical phrases are apt to exercise in theology as in other 
things. When men coin an imperfect phrase to ex- 
press a spiritual reality, the reality is apt to be forgot- 
ten in the phrase, and men play with the latter as a 
logical counter, having a force and meaning of its own. 
Imputation of sin and imputation of righteousness have 
in this way come to represent legal or pseudo-legal pro- 
cesses in theology, through the working out of the mere 
legal analogies suggested by the word. But the true 
spiritual reality which lies behind the phrases in both 
cases is simple enough. Jmputation of sin is, and can 
be nothing else than, the expression of the spiritual uni- 
ty of Adam and his race. Adam ‘being the root of all 
mankind,’ the stock which has grown from this root 
must share in its degeneracy. The law of spiritual life, 
of historical continuity, implies this, and it requires no 
arbitrary or legal process, therefore, to account for the 
sinfulness of mankind as derived from a sinful source. 
We are sinners because Adam fell. The fountain hay- 
ing become polluted, the stream is polluted. We are 
involved in his guilt, and could not help being so by 
the conditions of our historical] existence; but, never- 
theless, his sin is not our sin, and cannot, in the strict 
sense, be imputed to us, for sin is essentially voluntary 
in every case—an act of self-will, and not a mere qual- 
ity of nature; and my sin, therefore, cannot be anoth- 
er’s, nor another's mine. In the same manner, the high- 
est meaning of the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ lies in the spiritual unity of the believer with 
Christ, so that he is one with Christ, and Christ one 
with him, and in a true sense he becomes a partaker of 
the divine nature. The notion of legal transference is 
an after-thought—the invention of polemical logic—and 
the fact itself is deeper and truer than the phrase that 
covers it. The race one with Adam, the believer one 
with Christ, are the ideas that are really true in the 
phrases imputation of sim and imputation of righteous- 
ness.” 
See Watson, /nstitutes, ii, 215, 241; Knapp, Theology, 
§ 76, 115; Whitby, De imputatione Peccati A damitict ; 
Taylor, Doctrine of Original Sin; Wesley, Sermons, i, 
171-4; Edwards, On original Sin; Walch, De Obedientia 
Christi Activa (Gottingen, 1754, 4to); Walch, Neueste 
Religionsgeschichte, iii, 311; Princeton Rev. April, 1860; 
Baird, The First and Second Adam (Philadelphia, 1860, 
12mo) ; Princeton Repertory, 1830, p.425; Whately, Di/- 
ficulties of St. Paui, Essay vi; Stuart, On Romans, Ex- 
cursus V, Vi. 
CuRIst; JUSTIFICATION. 


Im/rah (Heb. Yimrah’, 1129, refractoriness ; Sept. 
*Teppct), one of the sons of Zophah, of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chron, vii, 36). B.C. post 1612. See HorHam, 

Im ‘ri (Heb. Imri’, "1728, eloquent), the name of two 
men, F 

1. (Sept. omits either this or the preced. name, giv- 
ing only ’Apoi; Vulg. Omrat). The son of Bani, and 
father of Omri of Judah (1 Chron. ix, 4). B.C. much 
ante 536, 

2. (Sept. ’Apaoi, Vulg. Amrit). The “ father” of Zac- 
cur, which latter repaired part of the walls of Jerusalem 
after the Exile (Neh. iii, 2). B.C. ante 446. 


Ina, king of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Wessex 
from 689 to 729, celebrated as the principal legislator of 
the Anglo-Saxons, deserves mention here on account of 
his enactments in favor of religious observances. He 
was the first in that portion of England who made the 
laws ot Christianity the basis of all civil and social re- 
lations. Particular regard was paid to the observance 
ot the Sabbath day; the rite of baptism was ordered to 
be performed on infants within thirty days after their 
birth, ete. His relation with the see of Rome was very 
4ntimate. He made several journeys to the Eternal 
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City, and originated in his dominions the payment: of; 
the annual tribute of the “Peter’s pence.” See Riddle, 
Hist. of the Papacy, i, 310; Baxter, Ch. Hist. p. 983 sq. 
(J. H.W.) é 
Inability, in theology, is generally used to denote 
want of power to do the will of God. It is natural ina~ 
bility when the hinderance is physical; moral inability 
when the hinderance lies in the will. This distinction 
has special prominence in American theology, and has 
been the subject of a great deal of controversy between 
New-school and Old-school Calvinists, and also between 
Calvinists and Arminians. The New-school contend 
that man is naturally able to obey God, but morally un- 
able. The Old-school deny both natural and moral 
ability. The Arminians deny natural and moral, but 
assert gracious ability on the part of man to accept 
Christ, and so to obey God. ; 
The following paragraphs present well the Old-school 
view of the subject. “It has long been a boast, in cer- 
tain quarters, that it is the glory of American theology. 
that it has enabled us to hold fast to the doctrine of in- 
ability, and yet so to explain it as to make the sinner 
inexcusable, and to prevent him from abusing it to pur- 
poses of carnal apathy and desperation. This happy 
result, which the Bible ascribes to the Holy Ghost, is 
supposed to be accomplished by showing men that they 
have full natural ability to fulfil God’s requirements ; 
that they have no inability, but simply a want of will, 
or purpose, or inclination, to obey the Gospel, which 
they have full power to remove, if they will. While 
this language is used by many in a sense which, as ex- 
plained by themselves, at all events coheres with the 
doctrine that man has lost all ability of will to any spir- 
itual good accompanying salvation, it is used by others 
to express and vindicate the dogma that men are per- 
fectly able to make themselves Christians at pleasure, 
This is Pelagianism, without even a decent disguise. 
Yet it is this very class who make the most of the dis- 
tinction in question. They think it a convenient and 
safe shelter for their doctrines that fman can make him- 
self a new heart. This class claim that Edwards was 
the inventor of this distinction; that it is the distin- 
guishing characteristic and special property of his fol- 
lowers; that therefore they are the true Edwardeans, 
because they are the patrons and inheritors of this his 
grand discovery in theology. Tt can easily be shown, 
however, 1. That whatever of truth is connected with - 
this distinction was familiar to theologians not only be- 
fore the time of Edwards, but from the time when the 
heresies of Pelagius first occasioned thorough discussion 
of the subject of sin and grace. 2. That Edwards did 
not regard himself as introducing any noyel doctrines 
or discoveries on the subject. A formerly distinguished 
champion of New-school doctrines recently said in a 
public speech, with great truth, ‘that the common idea 
that the power of Edwards's system lies in the distine- 
tion of natural and moral ability is a fallacy. This was 
well understood before his day. It lies in his views of 
spiritual light, which constitute the key to his whole 
treatise on the Religious Affections.’ All who have 
read this treatise, or his sermons on the ‘Natural Blind- 
ness of Men in Religion,’ and on ‘The Reality of Spirit- 
ual Light,’ must concede the justness of this statement. 
‘The great principle of his work on the Affections is that 
‘they arise from divine illumination.’ The amount of 
truth contained in the proposition that man is naturally 
able, but morally unable, to obey God’s commands, may 
be thus stated: 1. Man is really unable to do things 
spiritually good without divine grace. But this inabil- 
ity is moral, because it pertains to our moral nature. It 
does not excuse, because it is our sin; and the greater it 
is, the greater is our sin. 2. This corruption and inabil- 
ity do not destroy any of the faculties of will, affection, 
or intelligence, which are essential to humanity, moral 
agency, or responsibility. They only vitiate the state 
and action of those faculties with reference to things 
moral and spiritual. All power remains which would 
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be requisite to the fulfilment of God’s commands if we 
were holy. Any hinderance, or want of power or op- 
portunity, which would prevent us from fulfilling any 


command of God if we were morally good, excuses the 


non-performance of it, and this alone. So far, then, as 
the assertion that we have natural ability is intended 
to express the fact that we have no disability but our 
sin, or that is excusable, it expresses an important truth. 
So far as it is used, or is adapted to convey the idea 
that we have ability to remove our sinful corruption 
without the prevenient and efficacious grace of God, or 
that our inability, though moral, is such that we can 
resume it by the strength of our own will, or that it is 
not by nature, it contains a dangerous error. It is not 
only contrary to Scripture and all Christian experience, 
but it is inconceivable that any state or act of the un- 
regenerate will of man should make him a holy being. 


The corrupt tree cannot bring forth such good fruit. 


Nay, as all Christians find to their sorrow, they cannot, 
although partially sanctified, by any power of their 
wills, exclude all corruption from their souls. The flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, so that they cannot do the 
things that they would. When they would do good, 
evil is present with them, Though they love the law 
of God after the inward man, they have a law in their 
members warring against the law of their minds. How, 
then, is this indwelling corruption, having the entire 
mastery of the sinner, removable by his will? And 
does the phrase ‘natural ability,’ according to its nat- 
ural import, fairly express, or, rather, does it not express 
more than the truth, in regard to the power of the sin- 
ner? Is it not, unless carefully explained, adapted to 
mislead him? That cannot properly be called ability 
to do things spiritually gcod, to purify our corrupt na- 
tures, which is not adequate to produce the result. Man 
has not such an ability, whatever adjectives we affix to 
the word. He has only the faculties which would ena- 
able him to do his duty if he were holy. Is it not best, 
in plain terms, to say so? Have we a right to do oth- 
erwise than speak fhe truth in love?’”—Princeton Re- 
view, July, 1854, No. x, p. 512 sq. 

The Arminian doctrine is (1) that the unregenerate 
have complete ability, through the efficient grace of 
Christ, to comply with the conditions of justification as 
offered under the covenant of grace; (2) that the regen- 


erate have ability, through the grace of Christ, to do 


the will of God, i. e. to avoid voluntary transgression 
thereof. The following criticism of the Arminian view, 
by an eminent New-England divine, with a comment 
on it, is taken from the Christian Advocate, Dec. 15, 
1859. ‘The parts in brackets are added by the commen- 
tator. “The Arminian theory of man’s inability or 
want of power is the same [as the Calvinistic ], except- 
ing a vain attempt to conceal its revolting aspect by 
the still greater absurdity of what is called a gracious 
ability. The advocates of this theory plainly subvert 
and virtually deny the grace of God in their very at- 
tempt to magnify it; for if man has not ability or pow- 
er to obey God without grace [divine operation, or ‘fa- 
vor to sinners’ ], then he does not sin in not obeying, 
since a being who cannot act morally right cannot act 
morally wrong. Such a being cannot be truly said to 
receive or to be capable of receiving grace, for grace is 
favor to sinners. Besides, what does the supposed grace 
of God [here evidently in the sense of divine efficiency | 
do? Does it give man power to obey? then man has 
power to obey, as he must have before he obeys. But 
even this is no security that he will obey. [What 
Arminian ever pretended that it is?] Adam sinned 
with this power. The grace [exercise of divine effi- 
ciency |, then, does not meet the exigency of the case. 
[Is invariable obedience essential, then, to a proper hu- 
man ability? In that case, what would become of Dr. 
Taylor’s own theory?] Is it said he has power to use 
the grace [ what does the word mean here ?] furnished ? 
But what power is this? Until man has power to obcy, 
it is absolutely inconceivable that he should obey, for 


the act of obedience is his own act, done in the exe) 
of his own power to obey. Thus the grace of God [the 


Holy Ghost], according to this scheme, must, by a disse 


rect act of creation, impart some new essential mental 
faculty or power to the soul of man to qualify it to act 
morally right or wrong. Without the grace of God 
man has not a human soul, for he has not the true and 
essential nature of such a soul—the power requisite to 
moral action. [We have been wont to think of ‘pow~ 
er’ as an attribute, not as a ‘nature.’ | He cannot be a 
sinner, and of course grace to him cannot be grace to a 
sinner. Grace is no more grace” (Taylor, Lectures on 
the Moral Government of God, ii,123). The comment is 
as follows: “In the first place, Dr. Taylor falsely repre~ 
sents the Arminian, as asserting the gracious ability of 
man, in general terms, to keep the divine law, whereas 
we only affirm this of the regenerate. In the second 
place, he continually shuffles in his use of the term 
grace, as will be seen by our bracketed insertions of 
equivalents, wherever the context fixes the sense. In 
the third place, we see no possible relevancy in his ar- 
gument against a divinely imparted ‘power to obey,’ 
from the fact that the possession of this power does not 
insure its invariable exercise any more than it did in 
Adam’s case. If the professor had inferred the impos- 
sibility of our theory of ability from the conceded fact 
that the earth revolves upon its axis, we should not 
have been more at loss to perceive the pertinency or 
logical force of the reasoning. Finally, he forgets that 
in the economy of redemption, ‘ ability to use grace’ is 
an ‘ability to obey. God’s prime requirement of a sin- 
ner is repentance and return to service; and in the ar+ 
rangements of the remedial scheme under which we 
live, the sinner possesses a complete, though not a con- 
stitutional and independent ‘ability to obey’ this re- 
quirement.” For the New-England view, see NEw- 
ENGLAND THEOLOGY. See also the articles ARMIN- 
IANISM; PELAGIANISM; GRACE. Fora full discussion 


of the New-school theory, see Hodgson, New Divinity — 


Examined (N. Y. 12mo0); Princeton Review, July, 1854. 
See also Amer. Presb, Rev. Jan. 1861; Bib. Sacra, 1863, 
p- 324 sq., 608 sq.; 1865, p. 503; AZeth. Quart. Rev. xlix, 
263; 1868, p. 610; British Quart. Rev. July, 1867; New 
Englander, 1868, p. 486, 490, 496-9, 511, 553. 

In antis, a term for a temple which has upon the 
facade two columns, detached, standing between two 
ante that terminate the side walls of it. Specimens 
are the temples at Rhamnus and S:mium,—Brande and 
Cox, Dict. of Science, Lit. and Art, ii, 200. 

Incantation (Lat. incantatio ; incanto, to chant a 
magic formula, compound of in, intensive, and canto, to 
sing) denotes “one of the most powerful and awe-in« 
spiring modes of magic (q. v.), viz., that resting on a 
belief in the mysterious power of words solemnly con- 
ceived and passionately uttered.” “There is in the hu- 
man voice, especially in its more lofty tones, an actual 
power of a very wonderful kind to stir men’s hearts. 
When to this we add that poetic utterance is a special 
and exceptional gift; that the language of primitive 
nations is crude and unmanageable, the words being as 
difficult to weld together as pieces of cast iron; that it 
is only when the poet’s mind has risen to unusual heat 
that he can fuse them into those rhythmical sequences 
that please the ear and hang together in the memory; 
that, in short, his art is a mystery to himself—an inspi- 
ration—we need not wonder at the feeling with which 
everything in the form of verse or metre was viewed. 
The singing or saying of such compositions which could 
thus stir the blood of the hearers they knew not how. 
what cther effects might it not produce eT the 
power which the superstitious belief of the people, up 


to and even through the Middle Ages, gave to ineanta- | 


tions, especially when accompanied, as they generally 
were, with the concocting of drugs and other magical 
rites, there is hardly any end. “They could heal or 
kill. If they could not raise from the dead, they could 
make the dead speak, or ‘call up spirits from the vasty 


a door or a mountain fly open; blunt a sword; make a 


p’ in order to ordi tha felon’. «hey sould ‘extin- 
fire; darken the sun or moon; make fetters burst, 


limb powerless; destroy a crop, or charm it away into 
~another’s barn.” It is especially the heathenish nations 
that in their prayers, whether for blessings or for curses, 
partake largely of the nature of magical incantations. 
“They are not supposed to act as petitions addressed to 
a free agent, but by an inherent force which even the 
«gods cannot resist. This is very marked in Hinduism 
and Buddhism, but it actually pervades all superstitious 
worship, though sometimes quite disguised. ‘They 
think they shall be heard for their much speaking.’ 
For almost every occasion or operation of life there 
were appropriate formulas to be repeated in order to se- 
cure success; and many of these, with that reverence 
for antiquity and conservative tendency which always 
characterize superstition, continue to live in popular 
memory, although often the words are so old as to be 
unintelligible. Thus, among the Romans, in the days 
of Cato, incantations were common for curing disloca- 
tions, full of words the meaning of which had been lost. 
‘A form of words used to this day in Shetland for healing 
a sprain can be traced back to the 10th century. In its 
earliest form, as found in an old German manuscript, it 
narrates how their native gods, Woden and Baldur, rid- 
ing out to hunt, Baldur’s horse dislocated its foot, and 
how Woden, using charmed words, set bone to bone, etc., 
and so healed the foot. The repetition of this rhymed 
narration acted as a charm to heal other lamed horses. 
A modern version of this tradition, current in Norway 
even in our day, makes the accident happen to the 
horse of Jesus, and Jesus himself perform the cure—in 
Shetland, also, the Lord (Jesus) is substituted for Wo- 
-den: and the formula is applied to the healing of per- 
sons’ limbs as well as those of horses. The operation 
is thus described in R. Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland: ‘When a person has received a sprain, it is 
customary to apply to an individual practiced in cast- 
ing the “wresting-thread.” This is a thread spun from 
black wool, on which are cast nine knots, and tied round 
a sprained leg or arm. During the time the operator is 
putting the thread round the affected limb, he says, but 
in such a tone of voice as not to be heard by the by- 
standers, nor even by the person operated upon: 


*<Our Lord rade, 
His foal’s foot slade; 
Down he lighted, 
His foal’s foot righted. 
Bone to bone, 
Sinew to sinew, 
Blood to blood, 
Flesh to flesh. 

Heal, in name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


See Macic; Wi1TCHCRAFT. 


Incapacity, in the ecclesiastical sense, is absolute 
unfitness for ordination, Thus women (Gen, iii, 16; 1 
Tim. ii, 12; 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35) and unbaptized persons 
are incapacitated from ordination. Baptism is essential 
to church membership, and therefore the basis of further 
advancement in the Church: “Cum baptismus sit funda- 
mentum omnium sacramentorum ante susceptionem bap- 
tismi non suscipiatur aliud sacramentum” (c. 60, can. i, 
qu. i, Capit. Theodori Canterb.) ; also ¢. 1, x, De presby- 
tero non baptizato (ili, 43); ¢. 3, x, eod. (Innocent III a. 
1206); ¢. 2, De cognatione spirituali in vi (iv,3) Bonifacii 
VIII. So the early Church declared that he who has 


- not received in. due form the baptism of water is not a 


member of the visible church, and cannot therefore be 
ordained. The Council of Nicwa, A.D. 325, in c. 19 (c. 
52, can. i, qu. i), directs that the clergy of the Paulinists 
(who did not perform baptism regularly) and of other 
sects were to be rebaptized and ordained on their return 
to the Catholic Church, and that such persons as had 
been previously ordained, but not baptized, should at 
once receive baptism, and then be reordained (¢. 112, 
dist.iv, De consecr. [ Leo a. 458 |; c. 60, can. i, qu.i; comp. 
IV.—L t 


Capit. lib. vi, c. 94, and other quoted passages), although, 
according to the decision of pope Innocent IL (¢ 2, x, De 
presb.non bapt.; c.34, 151, dist.iv, De consecr.), the subor- 
dination of a baptized priest ordained by an unbaptized 
did not necessarily follow. See InrsGuLarrry, 

The incapacity of women for ordination was believed 
to be so fully authorized by the passages above cited 
from the Bible that it was never questioned by the 
Church. God had made woman subject to the rule of 
man; she could therefore not instruct a congregation 
likely to be composed also of men (Cone. Carthag. iv, a 
878, c. 36 in ¢, 29; dist. xxiii, c. 20; dist. iv, De consecr.). 
It is from this point of view that Tertullian regards this — 
question when he says (De velandis virginibus, ¢. 8): 
“ Non permittitur mulieri in ecclesia loqui, sed non do- 
cere, nec tingere, nec offerre, nec allius virilis muneris 
nedum sacerdotalis ofticiis sortem ubi vindicare.” In a 
like strain argue Augustine (c. xvii, can. xxxiii, qu. Vv) 
and others. The early Church therefore declared that 
no woman should be ordained presbytera (vidua) (Cone. 
Laodic. a. 372, c. 11 in ¢.19, dist. xxxii), nor diacona, or 
diaconissa (Concil. Arausicanum i, a. 441, can, xxvi; 
Epaonense, a. 517, can, xxi; Aurelianense ii, a. 533, can. 
xviii [ed. Brune. ii, 126, 170,187]; compare ec. 23, can. 
xxvii, qu. i, Novella Justiniani vi, cap. 5); though edu- 
cated and pious, they are not to teach in the congrega- 
tions (Cone. Carthag. iv, a. 378, c, 36 in ¢. 29, dist. Xxiil; 
c. 20, dist. iv, De consecr.). Abbesses were not to bless 
the nuns, to hear confessions, or to preach in public (c. 
10, x, De penit. et remiss. [v, 38] Innocent ITT a. 1210). 

The Evangelical Church teaches the necessity of bap- 
tism (Augsb. Conf. art. ix, ete.), and also that “the fe- 
male sex was not ordained by God to rule, either in the 
Church, or in secular positions where a specially strong 
understanding and good counsel are requisite. But they 
are ordered to take care of their household, and to see 
after it diligently” (Luther, in Walch’s Werke, ii, 1006). 
The ground which the Reformers took on this question 
was up to our day approved by the Protestant churches 
at large. Among the Friends, hotvever, no such dis- 
tinction has ever been recognised. Indeed, the ten- 
dency of the present age is to abolish the rule alto- 
gether, and females in several instances have actually 
been installed as pastors in this country, while in other 
cases their ability in the pulpit has been freely acknowl- 
edged even among evangelical denominations. Yet even 
this hardly satisfies the advocates of “ women’s rights” 
(q.v.). See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 647. (J. H. W.), 


Incardinaré, in the language of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, is the appointment of any strange bishop, 
presbyter, deacon, or a person of some other class of the 
priesthood, to this or that church, in which he was to 
perform services in part or exclusively, or even the ap- 
pointment to one particular church. The election of a 
cardinal was also called incardinare.—Fuhrmann, Hand- 
worterbuch d. Kirchengesch, ii, 435. 

Incardinati clerici, fugitive or foreign priests 
appointed to a church, in contrast with the appointment 
of a native and regular priest.—Pierer, Universal Lex- 
icon, viii, 840, 

Incarnation (Lat. in, and caro, flesh), the perma- 
nent assumption of a human form by a divine personage. 

IL. False or Pretended Incarnations of Heathen Re- 
ligions—The mythologies of most nations afford traces, 
although faint, of the idea of incarnation. If, as Vinet 
has suggested, there can be no religion without an in- 
carnation, the pseudo-incarnations of false religions may 
be regarded as so many gropings for the truth, “if haply 
they might feel after him” who at some time should be- 
come incarnate. ‘These incarnations express the deepest 
need of our common nature, Sin has so isolated man 
from God that he feels there is no hope of his restora- 
tion except “the gods come down in the likeness of 
men.” This idea confronts us from all parts of the world, 
whether in the avatars of the Hind, the election and 
worship of the Lama of Thibet, the metamorphoses of 
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the Greek and Roman mythologies, or the wilder wor- 
ship of the aborigines of America. The earlier Chris- 
tian apologists attributed these caricatures of the true 
incarnation to Satan, and alleged that “he invented 
these fables by imitating the truth.” Neander makes 
the profound suggestion that “at the bottom of these 
myths is the earnest desire, inseparable from man’s spir- 
it, for participation in the divine nature as its true life— 
its anxious longing to pass the gulf which separates the 
God-derived soul from its original—its wish, even 
though unconscious, to secure that union with God 
which alone can renew human nature, and which Chris- 
tianity shows us as a living reality. Nor can we be 
astonished to find the facts of Christianity thus antici- 
pated in poetic forms (embodying in imaginative crea- 
tions the innate yet indistinct cravings of the spirit) in 
the mythical elements of the old religions, when we re- 
member that human nature itself, and all the forms of 
its development, as well as the whole course of human 
history, were intended by God to find their full accom- 
plishment in Christ” (Life of Christ, chap. ii, sec. 12). 


_ The want that thus expresses itself in these fabled ava- 


tars lies at the foundation of idolatry. The unsatisfied 
nature of man demands that his Deity should be near 
him—should dwell with him. It first leads him to rep- 
resent the Deity by the work of his own hands, and 
then to worship it (see Tholuck, Predigten, ii, 148). Or 
we may look upon these avatars as so many faint and 
distant irradiations of the holy light that shone upon 
the Garden through the first promise given to man. 
On the contrary, Kitto denies “that there is in Eastern 
mythology any incarnation in any sense approaching 
that of the Christian, and that least of all is there any 
where it has been most insisted on” (Dazly Bible Illust. 
on John i, 14). Cocker, in his late work (Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy, N.Y. 1870, 8vo, p. 512), advances 
the theory that the idea of “a pure spiritual essence, 
without form and without emotion, pervading all and 
transcending all, is too vague and abstract to yield us 
comfort,” and that therefore the need of an incarnation 
“became consciously or unconsciously ‘the desire of na- 
tions’” by “the education of the race” and “by the 
dispensation of philosophy. . . . The idea of an incar- 
nation was not unfamiliar to human thought, it was no 
new or strange idea to the heathen mind. The number- 
less metamorphoses of Grecian mythology, the incarna- 
tions of Brahma, the avatars of Vishnu, and the human 
form of Krishna, had naturalized the thought (Young, 
Christ of History, p. 248).” See Dorner, Lehre v. der 
Person Christi, i, 7 sq.; Biblioth, Sacra, ix, 250; Weber, 
Indische Studien, ii, 411 sq. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, Apis or Hapi, “the 
living bull,” was esteemed to be the emblem and image 
of the soul of Osiris, who, as Pliny and Cicero say, was 
deemed a god by the Egyptians. “ Diodorus. derives 
the worship of Apis from a belief that the soul of Osiris 
had migrated into this animal; and he was thus sup- 
posed to manifest himself to man through successive 
ages ;” while Strabo calls “Apis the same as Osiris” 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. abridgm. i, 290, 291). “About 
the time when Cambyses arrived at Memphis, Apis ap- 
peared to the Egyptians.” Their great rejoicings led 
that prince to examine the officers who had charge of 
Memphis. These responded “that one of their gods 
had appeared to them—a god who, at long intervals of 
time, had been accustomed to show himself in Egypt” 
(Herod. iii, 27), Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, 
was also a representative of Osiris, and with Apis, the 
sacred bull of Memphis, was worshipped as a god 
throughout the whole of Egypt. Ammianus says that 
Mnevis was sacred to the sun, while Apis was sacred to 
the moon (see Rawlinson’s Herod. ii, 354, Engl. edition). 
Hardwick, however, adduces Wilkinson as regarding it 
_amerit of the old Egyptians that they did not Auwman- 
ze their gods; and yet he admits that their fault was 
rather the elevation of animals and emblems to the 
tank of deities.” Hardwick denies that the idea of in- 


carnation is to be found in the old Egyptian creed — : 
(Christ and other Masters, ii, 851). See APIS. ~ az 
The mythology of the Hindtis presents a vast variety 
of incarnations, the inferior avatars that have appear- 
ed in various ages being innumerable. The object of 
the avatar is declared by Vishnu himself, who, in the 
form of Krishna, thus addresses Arjuna: “Both I and — 
thou have passed many births; mine are known to me, 
but thou knowest not thine. Although I am not in my 
nature subject to birth or decay, and am the lord of alt 
created beings, yet, having command over my own na- 
ture, I am made evident by my own power; and as often 
as there is a decline of virtue, and an insurrection of 
vice and injustice in the world, I make myself evident. 
Thus I appear from age to age for the preservation of 
the just, the destruction of the wicked, and the estab- 
lishment of virtue” (Bhagavad-Gita, p. 40). With this 
declaration accord, for the most part, the objects of the 
ten more conspicuous avatars of this deity, although 
the details of them abound in puerilities and obscenity. 
In the Matsya, or Fish avatar, Vishnu took the form of 
a human being issuing from the body of a fish, for the 
recovery of the sacred books which had been stolen 
from Brahma by the demon Hayagriva. The Kurma, 
or Tortoise avatar, supported the earth sinking in the 
waters. The prayer of Brahma for assistance when the 
whole earth was covered with water called forth a third 
avatar of Vishnu, that of the Vardha, or Boar, of which 
Maurice says, “ Using the practical instinct of that ani- 
mal, he began to smell around that he might discover 
the place where the earth was submerged. At length, 
having divided the water and arriving at the bottom, 
he saw the earth lying a mighty and barren stratum; 
then he took up the ponderous globe (freed frem the ' 
water), and raised it high on his tusk—one would say 
it was a beautiful lotus blossoming on the tip of his 
tusk” (Hist. of Hindostan, i, 575 sq.). There can be but 
little doubt that these three avatars are perversions of 
the Hind traditions of the Deluge. The next incar- 
nation burst forth from a pillar as a man-lion for the 
purpose of destroying a blaspheming monarch. The 
Taémana, or Dwarf, in the next avatar, rebuked the 
pride of Maha Bali, the great Bali. In human form 
the divine Parasurama, in twenty pitched battles, ex- 
tirpated the Kettri tribe to prepare for the Brahmin the 
way to empire. The seventh was very like that of the 
preceding, and for similar objects. Rama Chandra, how- 
ever, was a great reformer and legislator. The eighth, 
that of Krishna, represents the Deity in human form 
trampling on the head of a serpent, while the serpent is 
biting his heel—a corruption of the promise to Eve. 
One object of the ninth incarnation, that of Buddha, is 
generally admitted to have been the abolition of san- 
guinary sacrifices. Whatever be the cause, “ Buddhism 
stands conspicuous in the midst of heathendom as a re- 
ligion without sacrificial cultus.” Upon the tenth, the 
Kalki avatar, which is yet to take place, the destruction 
of the universe will ensue (see Maurice, History of Hin- 
dostan, passim; Hardwick, i, 278; New Englander, iii, 
183-185). For the astounding events connected with 
the birth and infancy of Gotama (q. v.), see Buppia. 
See also Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p.140 sq. Com- 
pare AVATAR; HinpUISM. 
Lamaism presents many features in common with 
Buddhism, so much so that it may be considered one of 
its outgrowths. It “differs fundamentally from Chi- 
nese Buddhism in the doctrine of hereditary incarna- 
tions, The great thought of some intelligence issuing 
from the Buddha world assuming the conditions of our 
frail humanity, and for a time presiding over some one 
favored group of Buddhist monasteries, had long been 
familiar tc the natives of Tibet.” In the latter half of 
the 15th century arose the idea of perpetual incarna- 
tions. - Then it was that one chief abbot, the ‘perfect 
Lama,’ instead of passing, as he was entitled to do, to 
his ultimate condition, determined for the benefit of 
mankind to sojourn longer on the earth, and be contin- 


yusly new-born, As soon as he was carried to his 

ve in 1473, a search was instituted for the personage 

who had been destined to succeed him, ‘This was found 

to be an infant who established its title to the honor by 
appearing to remember various articles which had been 
the property of the lama just deceased, or, rather, were 
the infant’s own property in earlier stages of existence, 
. . . So fascinating was the theory of perpetual incar- 
nations that a fresh succession of rival lamas (also of the 
yellow order) afterwards took its rise in Teshu-lambu, 
while the Dalai lamas were enthroned in Lhassa; and 
at present every convent of importance, not in Tibet 
only, but in distant parts of Tartary, is claiming for it- 
self a like. prerogative. . . . The religion of ‘Tibet is 
from day to day assuming all the characteristics of 
man-worship” (Hardwick, ii, 93 sq.). For the election 
of the successor of the lama, see also Huc’s 7ravels in 
Tartary, ii, ch. vi, p. 197 sq. 

The notion that prevailed in Egypt was similar, 
“save only that the symbolical bull was substituted for 
the literal man, and as Buddha is still held to be suc- 
cessively born in each infant lama, so the god Osiris 
was equally thought to be successively born in each 
consecrated Mnevis. Nor was the doctrine of a human 
incarnation by any means lost in that country. Diod- 
orus gives a curious account of an infant in whose per- 
son Osiris was thought to have been born into the world 
in order that he might thus exhibit himself to mortals ; 
and what Herodotus says of the Egyptian Perseus, who 
was the same divinity with Osiris, necessarily requires 
us to suppose that at certain intervals a@ man was 
brought forward by the priests as an incarnation of their 
god” (Diod. Sic. lib. i, p. 20; Herod. Hist. ii, ch. xci; G. 
S. Faber, Eight Dissertations, i, 61 sq.; see Wilkinson’s 
note ad loc. cit. in Rawlinson’s Herodotus). On the 
general subject, see also Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idola- 
try, vi, ch. vi; Hight Dissertations, i, 67 sq. 

Under the head of classical metamorphoses it will be 
sufficient to refer to Baur in Baumgarten (on Acts, i, 
446, transl.); to Ovid, Metamorphoses, Baucis et Phile- 
mon; and the name that Jupiter bore of Zede karaBa- 
tne (Biscoe, On the Acts, p. 205). 

“Passing over to the American continent, whether 
by way of Iceland to Labrador, or eastward from Asia, 
we find the wilderness, from the frozen shores of the 
Arctic Ocean to the Mexican Gulf, resounding with the 
deeds of a hero-god corresponding in character, history, 
and name with the Wodin and Buddha of the eastern 
continent. . . . His grandmother descended from the 
moon, which, in the symbolic language of the early tra- 
ditions, always represents the Noachian ark. The only 
daughter of this Nokomis, in the bloom of her maiden- 
hood, without the concurrence of mortal agency, and in 
a miraculous manner, gave birth to a son, who became 
conscious, as he advanced to manhood, that he was en- 
dowed with supernatural powers for the redemption of, 
the world from eyil. All his stupendous exploits were 
directed to that end. His name in the Indian dialects 
was Bosho, Bozho,” ete. (Meth. Quart. Rev. 1859, p. 596 ; 
compare Schooleraft’s Algic Res. i, 135; and Kingsbor- 
ough’s Mex. Antig. vi, 175). The remarkable story of 
the birth of Huitzilopochtli from a virgin mother is 
given by Squier, American Archeological Res. p. 196. 
For the reputed incarnations of the highest god, Tez- 
catlipoca, thought by Mr. Squier to be analogous to 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Osiris, Taut in Phoenicia, Odin in 

‘Scandinavia, etc., see Hardwick, ii, 152, with his re- 
marks.—Brinton (Daniel G.), Myths of the New World 
(WN. Y. 1868), 12mo), chap. ii and iv. 

IL. Definition of “Incarnation” in the Christian Scheme. 

_ —In the evangelical sense, incarnation is that act of grace 
whereby Jesus Christ, the Son of God, took upon himself 
the nature of man. “ By taking only the nature of man, 
he still continueth one person, and changeth but the 
manner of his subsisting, which was before in the mere 
glory of the Son of God, and is now in the habit of our 
flesh” (Hooker, Ecc, Pol. v, § 52). In the assumption of 


INCARNATION 
our nature he became subject to the consequences of sin, 
except that he was without the accident of sin (see 
Ebrard, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. vy. Jesus Christ). 
“'That Christ should have taken man’s nature shows 
that corruption was not inherent in its existence in 
such wise that to assume the nature was to assume 
the sin” (Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Incarnation, p.74). 
The essential features of the incarnation are peculiar to 
Christianity, and when we speak of the incarnation, that 
of Christianity is at once understood; for the incarna-. 
tion of Vishnu as found in Krishna, which is admitted 
to be the most perfect of all heathen incarnations, and 
the only one to be compared with that of Christ accord- 
ing to Hardwick (Christ and other Masters, i, 291), 
“when purged from all the lewd and Bacchanalian ad- 
juncts which disfigure and debase it, comes indefinitely 
short of Christianity.” “Nothing can be more absurd 
than to compare the incarnations of this Indian deity 
with that of Christ. They are by their multiplicity 
alone tinctured with the pantheistic idea. The human 
personality is destitute of reality, since it is taken up 
and laid down as a veil or mask with which the divinity 
invested himself for a moment. Moreover, the degra- 
dation of the god is carried too far—he descended to 
evil, and participated in human corruption” (Pressens¢, 
Rel. before Christ, p.61). Although, therefore, the idea 
of the union of the divine and human natures was not 
foreign to heathenism, yet that the divine Logos should 
become flesh belonged to Christianity alone. False re- 
ligions teach an apotheosis of man rather than a proper 
incarnation of the Deity. Judaism itself had never risen 
to the conception of an incarnate God. The antagonism 
between the Creator and the creature was too sharply 
defined to admit such an interpretation of the first prom- 
ise as the incarnation has given. See Martensen, Christ. 
Dogm. § 128; Neander, Church Hist. (Clark), ii, 200 sq. ; 
Kitto, Daily Bible Illust. 29th week, evening. 

The use of the term incarnation (later Latin) may be 
traced back to Ireneeus, A.D. 180, as in the expression 
“Tnearnatio pro nostra salute” (Contra Her. i, 10). 

IIL. Theory.—The doctrine of the incarnation is fun- 
damental to Christianity, and is the basis upon which 
the entire fabric of revealed religion rests. It is pre- 
sented to our faith from the plane of the miraculous, 
and is to be considered as the one all-comprehensive 
miracle of Christianity. It contains within itself essen- 
tially the entire series of miracles as taught in the Gos- 
pels. ‘These miracles are the fruit, after its kind, which 
this divine tree brings forth. Faith sees in the fallen 
estate of so noble a being as man, and his restoration to 
purity, immortality, and God, objects commensurate 
with the sacrifice and humiliation that are implied in 
the incarnation, and accepts the doctrine as correspond- 
ing to the wants and necessities of human nature; but 
a divine revelation elevates our vision, and meets all ob- 
jections founded upon the comparative insignificance of 
our race by indicating that in some mysterious manner 
the influences of the atonement may beneficially affect 
the entire universe. See Garbett, Christ as Prophet, 1, 
12; Kurtz, Astron. and the Bible, transl. p. 95 8q. 5 Calyin 
on Col. i, 20; Olshausen, Stier, and Harless on Eph. ii, 20. 

The blending together of two natures implied in an 
incarnation presupposes some element of nature common 
to both. As far as we can see, “things absolutely dis- 
similar in their nature cannot mingle: water cannot 
coalesce with fire; water cannot mix with oil” (F. Wie 
Robertson on Matt.v,48). “Forasmuch as there is no 
union of God with man without that mean between both 
which is both” (Hooker), we see in the incarnation, re- 
flected as in a mirror, the true nobility of man’s nature, 
and the secret of the fact that the incarnation took 
place in the seed of Abraham rather than in angels. 
“For verily he taketh not hold of angels, but of the 
seed of Abraham he taketh hold” (Heb. u, 16, marginal 
rend.). .“The most common mode of presenting the 
doctrine is to say that the Logos assumed our fallen hu- 
manity. But by this, we are told, is not to be under« 
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stood that he assumed an individual body and soul, so 
that he became a man, but that he assumed generic hu- 
manity, so that he became ‘ke man. By generic hu- 
manity is to be understood a life-power, that peculiar 
law of life, corporeal and incorporeal, which develops it- 
self outwardly as a body, and inwardly as a soul, The 
Son, therefore, became incarnate in humanity in that 
objective reality, entity, or substance in which all hu- 
man lives are one. Thus, too, Olshausen, in his com- 
ment on John i, 14, says, ‘It could not be said that the 
Word was made man, which would imply that the Re- 
deemer was a man by the side of other men, whereas, 
being the second Adam, he represented the totality of 
human nature in his exalted comprehensive personal- 
ity.’ To the same effect he says, in his remarks on 
Rom. v, 15, ‘If Christ were a man among other men, it 
would be impossible to conceive how his suffering and 
obedience could have an essential influence on mankind: 
he could then only operate as an example; but he is to 
be regarded, even apart from his divine nature, as the 
man, i. e. as realizing the absolute idea of humanity, 
and including it potentially in himself spiritually as 
Adam did corporeally.’ To this point archdeacon Wil- 
berfuree devotes the third chapter of his book on The 
Incarnation, and represents the whole value of Christ’s 
work as depending upon it. If this be denied, he says, 
‘the doctrines of atonement and sanctification, though 
confessed in words, become a mere empty phraseology.’ 
In fine, Dr. Nevin, of America, in his Mystical Presence, 
p. 210, says, ‘The Word became flesh; not a single man 
only, as one among many, but flesh, or humanity, in its 
universal conception. How else could he be the prin- 
ciple of a general life, the origin of a new order of exist- 
ence for the human world as such ?” (Eadie). This fine 
distinction, however, savors too much of transcendental- 
ism to be capable of clear apprehension or general re- 
ception. It is sufficient to say that the divine Logos 
actually assumed a human body and soul, not precisely 
such as fallen men have, but like that of the newly-cre- 
ated Adam, or rather became himself the archetypal 
man after whom, as a pattern originally in the mind of 
Deity, the human race was primeyally fashioned. See 
IMAGE oF Gop, 

The question whether there would or could have been 
an incarnation without the fall of man has especially 
engaged the speculative minds cf German divines, most 
of whom maintain the affirmative. “Tf, then, the Re- 
deemer of the world stands in an eternal relation to the 
Father and to humanity—if his person has not merely 
a historical, not merely a religious and ethical, but also 
a metaphysical significance, sin alone cannot have been 
the ground of his revelation; for there was no meta- 
physical necessity for sin entering the world, and Christ 
could not be our Redeemer if it had been eternally in- 
volved in the idea that he should be our Mediator. Are 
we to suppose that what is most glorious in the world 
could only be reached through the medium of sin? that 
there would have been no room in the human race for 
the glory of the only-begotten One but for sin? If we 
start with the thought of humanity as destined to bear 
the image of God, with the thought of a kingdom of 
individuals filled with God, must we not necessarily 
ask, even if we for the monient suppose sin to have no 
existence, Where in this kingdom is the perfect God- 
man? No one of the individuals by himself expresses 
more than a relative union of the divine and human 
natures. No one participates more than partially in 
the “fulness of him that filleth all” (Eph. i, 23). All, 
therefore, point beyond themselves. to a union of God 
and man, which is not partial and relative (é« pépouc, 1 
Cc 1. xii, 27), but perfect and complete” (Martensen, Chris- 
tran Dogmatics, § 131). See also Miiller, Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift, 1853, No, 43; Philippi, Kirchliche Glaubenslehre, 
Einleitung ; Ebrard, Dogmatik, 11,95; British and For- 
ern Ev. Rev. in Theol, Eclec. ili, 267. 

P IV. Objections to the Bible doctrine of the incarna- 
tion worthy of consideration are more easily resolved, 
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perhaps, than those against any other doctrine of Scrip 
ture, for they are mostly, if not altogether, to be coms 
prehended under the head of its deep mysteriousness. 
Many writers, however, have adduced as parallel the 
mystery of creation, which is in itself the embodiment 
of thought in matter, and the existence of such a com- 
posite being as man, not to speak of mysteries with 
which our entire economy is crowded. A priori, it 18 
not more difficult to conceive of the union of the divine 
with the human, or the taking up of the human into 
the divine, than to comprehend the incarnation of an 
immaterial essence such as that of the mind in a mate- 
rial form like that of the body.” “If even in our time 
the idea of the incarnation of God still appears so diffi- 
cult, the principal reason is, that the fact itself is too 
much isolated. It is always the impulse of spirit to 
embody itself, for corporeity is the end of the work of 
God; in every phenomenon an idea descends from the 
world of spirit and embodies itself here below. It may 
therefore be said that all the nobler among men are rays 
of that sun which in Christ rose on the firmament of 
humanity. In Abraham, Moses, and others, we already 
discover the coming Christ” (Olskausen on John i, 14). 

The strictures of archbishop Whately with respect to 
the substance of Deity, etc., may hold good of dogma- 
tism upon the incarnation: “ But as to the substance of 
the supreme Being and of the human soul, many men 
were (and still are) confident in their opinions, and dog- 
matical in maintaining them: the more, inasmuch as in 
these subjects they could not be refuted by an appeal 
to experiment. . . . Philosophical divines are continu- 
ally prone to forget that the subjects on which they 
speculate are confessedly and by their own account be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties. This is no rea~ 
son, indeed, against our believing anything clearly re- 
vealed in Scripture ; but it is a reason against going be- 
yond Scripture with metaphysical speculations of our 
own,” ete. (Cyclop. Brit, i, 517, 8th ed.). On objections, 
consult Liddon, Bampton Lecture, lect. v; Sadler, Lm- 
manuel, chaps. ii, v; Frayssinous, Def: of Christianity, ii, 
ch, xxv; Thos, Adams, J/editations on Creed, in Works, 
iii, 235 ;, Martensen, Christ. Dogmat. § 132. 

V. History of Views.—The true theory of the nature 
of Christ was of gradual development in the history of 
the Church. Not unlike the best and most enduring 
growths of nature, it sprang up and matured amid the 
conflicts of doubt and the tempests of faction, (See § 
VII, below.) The efforts to harmonize the divine and 
human natures of Christ gave rise to a series of fluctua- 
tions of doubt, which illustrate in a signal manner the 
tendencies of the human mind to recoil from one ex- 
treme to another. The close of the 4th century (A.D. 
381) witnessed the maturing of correct views as to the 
twofold nature in the one person of Christ, and their 
embodiment in the creed, which, subjected to the test of 
centuries, is still the expression and symbol of the faith 
of the Church. See Creep, Nicenr and Constanri- 
NOPOLITAN, Vol. ii, p. 562. 

“Tf we would correctly apprehend the ancient Church 
doctrine of the two natures, we must take @votc in the 
abstract sense in which it was used. The divine na- 
ture consists in this, that Christ is God, the predicate 
‘God’ belongs to him; the human nature is this, that 
the predicate ‘man’ is assigned to it. His divine nature 
is the divine essence which subsists in the Logos from 
eternity, and which in his becoming man he still re- 
tamed, His human nature is the man’s nature or mode 
of being and constitution, which for itself does not sub- 
sist, but which, as a universal attribute, exists in all 
other men, and, since his incarnation, also in him—the 
natura hominum. To have human feeling, will, and 
thought, and as a human soul to animate a human body, 
is human nature. We must, however, never think of 
human nature as a concretum, a subsistens, a son of Mary, 
with which the Son of God united himself, or mixed 


himself up” (Ebrard, in Herzog, Real-Encyklopddi 
Jesus Christ), : nae 


_volved around the physical nature of Christ. The result 
of those contests established the essential oneness of 
Christ’s body with ours. The pungency of the argu- 
ments employed may be illustrated in the words of Ire- 
neus (quoted by Hooker, Hecl. Polity, v, sec. 53): “If 
Christ had not taken flesh from the very earth, he would 
not have coveted those earthly nourishments wherewith 
bodies taken from thence are fed. This was the nature 
which felt hunger after long fasting, was desirous of rest 
after travel, testified compassion and love by tears, 
groaned in heaviness, and with extremity of grief melt- 
ed away itself into bloody sweats.” The earliest fa- 
thers, with the exception of Justin Martyr, held the 
opinion that Christ assumed only a human body, or, if 
he had a soul, it was animal, or, which was more com- 
mon, they quite ignored the question of his human soul. 
The views of Justin, however, were colored by the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, which led him to attribute to Christ 
body, soul, and spirit, but in such a mode of union with 
the Logos as to furnish the germs of the future error of 
Apollinaris the younger. Tertullian, about the end of 
the 2d century, first ascribed to Christ a proper human 
soul, and thus met and disposed of the difficulties which 
had arisen from the teaching that connected the Logos 
immediately with the body of Christ. The doctrine of 
the human soul of Christ was more fully developed and 
illustrated by Origen. But, in comparing the connec- 
tion between the Logos and the human nature in Christ 
to the union of believers with Christ, he drew upon 
himself the objection that he made Christ a mere man. 
(See further, Knapp, Lectures on Christian Theology, sec. 
cii, note by the translator.) Ambrose (De Incarnatione, 
p- 76) may more properly serve as the connecting link 
between Tertullian and the Athanasian Creed, the latter 
setting forth the doctrine to which the Church was 
slowly attaining in the following words: “ Perfectus 
Deus, perfectus homo, ex anima rationali et humana 
carne subsistens.” Thus Ambrose reasons: “Do we 
also infer division when we affirm that he took on him 
a reasonable soul, and one endowed with intellectual ca- 
pacity? For God himself, the Word, was not to the 
flesh as the reasonable intellectual soul; but God the 
Word, taking upon him a reasonable intellectual soul, 
human, and of the same substance with our souls, the 
flesh also like our own, and of the same substance with 
that of which our flesh is formed, was also perfect man, 
but without any taint of sin. . . . Wherefore his flesh 
and his soul were of the same substance with our souls 
and our flesh.” Questions in connection with the na- 
ture of the human soul of Christ came into greater 
prominence towards the close of the 4th century than 
-ever before in the history of the Church. Apollinaris 
the younger revived the opinion which extensively pre- 
vailed in the primitive Church, that Christ connected 
himself only with a human body and an animal soul 
(Hase, Ch. Hist. sec. 104). “Two beings persisting in 
their completeness, he conceived, could not be united 
into one whole. Out of the union of the perfect human 
nature with the Deity one person never could proceed; 
and, more particularly, the rational soul of the man could 
not be assumed into union with the divine Logos so as 
to form one person” (Neander, iv, 119, Clarke’s edition). 
From an early part of the 9th century, when the Adop- 
tian tenets sank into oblivion, the Church enjoyed com- 
parative rest. But, as might have been presumed, the 
era of scholastic theology, which was inaugurated at 
about the commencement of the 12th century, and con- 
tinued into the 15th, although the attention of the 
schoolmen was more directed to other subjects, did not 
pass by one that so readily admitted the exercise of di- 
alectic subtlety. The nominalism of Roscelinus, “which 
regarded the appellation God, that is common to the 
three persons, as a mere name, i. e. as the abstract idea 
of a genus” (Hagenbach), had perverted the true idea 
of Father, Son, and Spirit into that of three individuals 
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or things, in contradistinction to one thing (una res). 
In response, Anselm argued that, as every universal is 
a mere abstraction, and particulars alone have reality, 
so “if only the essence of God in the Trinity was called 
una res, and the three persons not tres res, the latter 
could not be considered as anything real. Only the one 
God would be the real; all besides would become a 
mere nominal distinction, to which nothing real corre- 
sponded; and so, therefore, along with the Son, the Fa- 
ther and the Holy Ghost would also have become man” 
(Neander, viii, 92). “The daring assertions of Roscel- 
inus exposed him to the charge of Tritheism, while 
those of Abelard exposed him to that of Sabellianism. 
The distinction which Gilbert of Poitiers drew between 
the quo est and the quod est gave to his doctrine the 
semblance of Tetratheism” (see Hagenbach, History of 
Doct. i, sec. 170). Though his starting-point was Real- 
ism, he arrived at the same goal as the Nominalist Ros- 
celinus. ‘The Scholastics had much to say of the re- 
lation of number to the divine unity. Since Boethius 
had put forth the canon, ‘Vere unum esse, in quo nullus 
sit numerus,’ Peter the Lombard sought to avoid the 
difficulty by saying that number, in its application to 
God and divine things, had only a negative meaning; 
‘these are rather said to exclude what is not in God 
than to assert what is’” (Theol. Lect. by Dr. Twesten, 
transl. in Bib. Sac. iii, 770). “Considered as an act, 
according to Thomas Aquinas, the incarnation is the 
work of the whole Trinity; but in respect to its termé- 
nus, that is, the personal union of the divine and human 
nature, it belongs only to the Son; since, according to 
the doctrine of the Church, it is first and properly not 
the nature, but a person, and that the second person, 
which has assumed humanity.” (For the accordance 
of this with the confession of faith of the eleventh 
Council at Toledo, A.D. 675, see Bib. Sac. iv, 50, note.) 
“Duns Scotus ascribed to the human nature of Christ a 
proper if not an independent existence. This funda-~ 
mental view of the Middle Ages Luther also adopted, 
and designated the divinity and humanity as two 
‘parts;’ and upon this he built his theory of the impar- 
tation of the divine attribute to the human” (Herzog). 

The age of the Reformation contributed nothing or 
but little new on the subject of the incarnation. The 
most that it did was to repeat some of the more pesti- 
lent errors of the past, and in the mean time, through 
the conflicts of mind, bring into bolder relief the linea- 
ments of truth. “Thus Caspar Schwenkfield revived 
the docetico-monophysitic doctrine concerning the ‘glo- 
rified and deified flesh’ of Christ. Menno Simonis, as 
well as other Anabaptists, supposed (like the Valentin- 
ians in the first period) that our Lord’s birth was a mere 
phantom. Michael Servetus maintained that Christ 
was a mere man, filled with the divine nature, and re- 
jected all further distinctions between his two natures 
as unscriptural, and founded upon scholastic definitions 
alone. Faustus Socinus went so far as to return to 
the view entertained by the Ebionites and Nazarenes” 
(Hagenbach, History of Doct. sec. 265). According to 
Dorner, “ Servetus, resting on a pantheistic basis, could 
say that the flesh of Christ was consubstantial with 
God, but the same would hold true in reference to all 
flesh.” Nevertheless, he did not say it in reference to 


all flesh. “In his opinion, Christ alone is the Son of - 


God; nor is that name to be given to any one else” 
(Hagenbach, sec. 265). The controversies between Cal- 
yin and Servetus, in which were comprehended the er- 
roneous views of the latter on the subject of the in- 
earnation, at last culminated in his death at the stake. 
Much, however, as Calvin was blamed for calling the 
Son, considered in his essence, airéSeoc, still he was 
right, and is supported by Lutheran theologians. In 
another point of view, that is, considered in his personal 
subsistence, the Son cannot be called airoxeoc, but only 
the Father, since he alone 1s ayévynroc; but the ayev- 
ynoia of the person is not to be confounded with the 
absoluteness of the essence.” (See further, Twesten, ip 
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the Bib. Sac. iv, 39. For the differences, as respects 
the incarnation, between Luther and Zwingle, in which 
each failed to comprehend the stand-point of the other, 
see Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, art. Jesus Christ.) 

VL. Theophanies.—lt might have been expected, from 
a consideration of an event of such moment to our race 
as the incarnation, that, delayed so long in the history 
of the world, it would not have been without its adum- 
brations, like types in nature, mute prophecies of arche- 
typal existence. The first prophecy of the incarnation 
was coeval with the fall, In terms succinct and yet 
clear, the arnouncement was made that from the seed 
of the woman should rise the hope of man. In analogy 
with nature the typical form was thus given, from which 
the grand archetyphal idea should be elaborated, until 
in-the fulness of time that idea should be permanently 
embodied, and God become manifest in the flesh, “No 
sooner had the first Adam appeared and fallen than a 
new school of prophecy began, in which type and sym- 
bol were mingled with what had now its first existence 
on the earth—yerbal enunciations; and all pointed to 
the second Adam, ‘the Lord from heaven.’ In him cre- 
ation and the Creator meet in reality and not in sem- 
blance. On the very apex of the finished pyramid of 
being sits the adorable Monarch of all—as the Son of 
Mary, of David, of the first Adam, the created of God; 
as God and the Son of God, the eternal Creator of the 
universe; and these—the two Adams—form the main 
theme of all prophecy, natural and revealed. That type 
and symbol should have been employed with reference 
not only to the second, but, as held by men like Agas- 
siz and Owen, to the first Adam also, exemplifies, we 
are disposed to think, the unity of the style of Deity, 
and serves to show that it was he who created the 
worlds that dictated the Scriptures” (Hugh Miller, in 
Fairbairn’s Typology, vol. i, append. 1). See also Hugh 
Miller, Test. of Rocks, lect. v; M‘Cosh, T'ypical Forms ; 
Agassiz, Princ. of Zoology, pt. 1. 

During the course of the preparatory dispensations, 
the divine Being disclosed himself to the more pious 
and favored of our race in the form of man, and with 
the title of “the Angel of Jehovah”— min N22 
The first of these appearances was to Hagar in her dis- 
tress. The angel addressed her in the person of God, 
and she, in return, attributed to him the name of “ Thou, 
God, seest me.” The foremost of the three angels with 
whom Abraham conversed with respect to the cities of 
the plain (Gen. xviii) is called not fewer than eight 
times “ Jehovah,” and six times “ Lord” (7258). (See 
Hengstenberg, Christol, i, 112, transl.) In the destruc- 
tion of the cities of the plain an unmistakable distinc- 
tion is made between two persons, each of whom bears 
the same divine name: “Then the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven” (Gen. xix, 24). The full nature of 
the theophany to Jacob (Gen, xxxii, 24-30) is made man- 
ifest in Hos. xii,3-5, The scene opens with the view 
of a man wrestling with Jacob, and closes with Jacob's 
calling the name of the place “ Peniel, for I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is preserved.” “The 
prophet Hosea puts it beyond a doubt that this was a 
divine person by styling him not only an angel and 
God (Bq), but Jehovah, God of hosts, Jehovah is 
his memorial. Whilst, therefore, he was a man and an 
angel, or the angel of the covenant, he was also the su- 
preme Jehovah. These titles and attributes belong to 
none other than the second person of the blessed Trin- 
ity, Christ the Saviour” (Davidson, Sacred Hermeneu- 
tics, p. 281), The “ Angel of Jehovah” appears to Mo- 
ses in a flame of fire from the bush, and still takes to 
himself the names of Deity, Hlohim, and Jehovah (Exod, 
11, 2-7); manifests himself to Manoah as man, and yet 
18 recognised and worshipped as God, while he declares 
his name to be “ Wonderful,” the same as in Isa. ix, 6 
and at the close of the Old-Testament canon (Mal. iii, 
1) he is announced as the angel or messenger who 
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should suddenly come to his Temple. (See also Exoa, a 
xiv, 19; xviii, 20; xxii, 34; xxili, 23; Numb. XX, 16; 
comp. Exod. xxiii, 21; xxxili, 2, 3, 14; Josh, vi, Q'sivy 
13-15, 22; Judg. vi, 11-22; xiii, 6-22; Isa. Lxiii, 9.) 

As to the nature of this mysterious personage, there 
have been those who have held, with Augustine, that 


the theophanies were “not direct appearances of a per~— 7 


son in the Godhead, but self-manifestations of God 
through a created being” (see Liddon, Bampton Lect. il, 
87, note), among the latest defenders of which view are 
Hoffman (in his Weissagung und Erfiillung) and De- 
litzsch (on Genesis). On the other hand, the fathers 
of the Church prior to the Nicene Council were almost 
unanimous in the opinion that the “angel of Jehovah” 
is identical with Jehovah himself, not denoting an ex- 
istence apart from himself, but only the mode of mani- 
festation of the divine Logos, who subsequently became 
incarnate; and in this view the Church has generally 
acquiesced. (On the subject of theophanies, see Justin 
Martyr, Apology ; Eusebius, Eccl. Hist, i, ch. ii; Kurtz, 
Old Cov. i, 181-201, transl.; an able article in the Stud. 
u. Krit. of 1840 by Nitzsch; E. H. Stahl, Die Erscha- 
nungen Jehovas u. Seiner Engel im A. T., in Eichhorn’s 
Bib. Rep. vii, 156 sq.; Hiinlein, Ueber Theo. u. Christo- 
phanien, in the N. Theol. Journ. ii, 1 sq., 93 sq., 277 sq.) 
See THEOPHANY. 

VII. The Logos.—In the description of the incarnation 
given by the evangelist John there appears the term 
“Logos” in a sense new to the Scriptures, and among 
New-Testament writers peculiar to him. Much has 
been written on the origin of this word. The Targums, 
the best of which are generally attributed to the 1st 
century, may be regarded as embodying the sentiments 
of that age (Etheridge, Heb. Lit. p. 191). In these, for 
the name of Deity, “Jehovah,” there is employed the 
paraphrase “ Word of the Lord.” “On this circum- 
stance much argument has been built. Some have 
maintained that it supplies an indubitable ascription of 
personal existence to the Word, in some sense distinct 
from the personal existence of the supreme Father; 
that this Word is the Logos of the New Testament; 
and, consequently, that the phrase is a proof of a belief 
among the ancient Jews in the pre-existence, the per~ 
sonal operations, and the deity of the Messiah, ‘the 
Word who became flesh, and fixed his tabernacle among 
us’” (J. Pye Smith, Messiah, bk. ii, sec. 11; compare 
Bertholdt, Christol. Jud. p. 130 sq.). Others have’ re- 
ferred the origin of the word to Philo; but, as has been 
abundantly shown, the Logos of Philo has but little in 
common with that of the Gospel (Tholuck, Comm. ad 
loc. p. 61), and is but a nucleus of divine ideas, which 
lacks the essential element of personality. “ Blinding as 
the resemblance between many of his ideas and modes 
of expression and those of Christianity may be to the 
superticial reader, yet the essential principle is to its 
very foundation diverse. Even that which sounds like 
the expressions of John has in its entire connection a 
meaning altogether diverse. . . . His system stalks by 
the cradle of Christianity only as a spectral counterpart. 
It appears like the floating, dissolving fata Morgana 
on the horizon, where Christianity is about to arise” 
(Dorner, Lehre v. der Person Christi, ii, 198, 342, Comp. 
Burton, Bampton Lect. note 93; Ritter, Hist. of Philos. 
transl. iv, 407-478 ; Liddon, Bampton Lecture, p- 93-108 ; 
Dollinger, Heid. u. Judenthum, x,3; Bib. Sacra, vi, 173; 
vii, 13, 696-732 ; Meth. Quart. Rev. 1851, p. 377; 1858, 
p- 110-129). See Locos. 

VIII. Heresies.—The false theories that have gathered 
around the doctrine of the incarnation are manifold, and 
deny (1) that Christ was truly God, (2) that he was 
truly man, or (3) that he is God-man in one undivided 
and indivisible person. (See Wangemann, Christliche 
Glaubenslehre, p. 203; Ffoulkes, Christendom’s Divisions, 
2 vols. 8vo.) Compare Curistoxoey, III. 

1. Ebionism. — This, the first heresy of importance, 
took its rise during the lifetime of the apostles, and re- 


ceived its designation, according to Origen, from 38, 


oo 


gious system, or, more properly, the poverty of its 
followers, They denied the divinity of Christ, but as- 
cribed to him a superior legal piety and the elevated 
wisdom of a prophet. Eusebius says (/ist. Eccles. iii, 
7),“The common Ebionites themselves suppose that a 
higher power had united itself with the man Jesus at 
his baptism.” The Ebionites, whose views are repre- 
sented by the Clementine Homilies, differed from the for- 
mer by asserting that Jesus had from the beginning 
been pervaded with the same power; in their opinion 
he ranks with Adam, Enoch, and Moses (Hagenbach, 
Hist. of Doctrines, i, 180). This error, which has been 
called, not improperly, the Socinianism of the age, re- 
vived and embodied the sentiments concerning the 
Messiah current among the Jews during his life. The 
views of the Nazarenes, who are generally regarded as 
a species of Ebionites, while they more nearly ap- 
proached the orthodox faith, agreed with them in re- 
garding Christ as only a superior man. 
- 2. Gnosticism.—The Ebionitish heresy that rose with- 
in the infant Church, from its necessary association with 
Judaism, was paralleled by another (Gnosticism), which 
sprang from a similar contact with the pagan philoso- 
phy of the age. The assumption of a superior capacity 
for knowledge implied in the name the Gnostics bore 
(yvdate, 1 Cor. viii, 1; 1 Tim. vi, 20; Col. ii, 8), proba- 
bly self-assumed, indicated the transcendental specula- 
tions which they ingrafted on the tender plant of Chris- 
tianity. With respect to the nature of Christ, they 
held that the Deity had existed from all eternity in a 
state of absolute quiescence, but finally he begat certain 
beings or @ons after his own likeness, of whom Christ 
was one; and that he was allied to the lower angels and 
the Anjuovoydc, Demiurge, to whom this lower world 
was subject. Moreover, he had never in reality assumed 
a material body, but became united with the man Jesus 
at his baptism, and abode with him until the time of 
his death. (See Mosheim, Commentaries on the first 
three Centuries, sec. 62.) The tenets of Gnosticism can 
be traced even to the apostolical age. Simon Magus 
appears to have represented himself as an incarnation 
of the demiurgic power (Acts viii, 10). The ancient 
fathers regarded him as the father of the Gnostics (Ire- 
neus, adv. Her. i, 23). On the other hand, Tittmann 
(De vestigiis Gnosticorum, ete.) holds that nothing was 
known of the Gnostics until the 2d century. However, 
the opening chapter of St. John’s Gospel seems to be di- 
rected against Gnostical perversions of the doctrine of 
the incarnation, which is not impossible if we admit the 
well-known tradition that Cerinthus disputed with that 
evangelist. (See Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iii, ch. 
XXViil.) 

8. Docetism.—This was one of the forms of Gnosticism 
denying the reality of Christ’s human nature, and repre- 
senting whatever appertained to his human appearance 
to be a mere phantasm—ddenorg. Jerome tells us that 
while the apostles were still living there were those who 
taught that his body was no more than a phantom. 


* This particular form of Gnostical error was censured by 


Ignatius in his Zpistles, and therefore unquestionably 
arose early in the Church. (See Lardner, iii, 441.) “If 
the Son of God (said the Docetist) has been crucified 
for me merely in appearance, then am I bound down by 
the chains of sin in appearance; but those who speak 
are themselves a mere show.” For modern Docetism, 
as illustrated in the mythical treatment of the doctrines 
of sacred history by Schelling, and the Rationalists gen- 
erally, see Martensen, Dogmatics, p. 244. 

4, Monarchianism (about A.D. 170), povapyia, so 
called either from its regard to the doctrine of the di- 
vine unity, or from a regard to Christ’s dignity. (See 
Hase, sec. 90.) According to its teachings, Christ was 
a mere man, but born of the Virgin by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and exalted to be the Lord of the whole 
Church. A certain efflux from the divine essence dwelt 
in Christ, and this constituted his personality, while this 
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personality originated in the hypothesis o1 a divine 
power. (See Neander, ii, 849, Clark’s ed.) 

5. Sabellianism (about 258) taught that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were one and the same—so many 
different manifestations of the same being—three de- 
nominations in one substance. (See Hagenbach, i, 263.) 
Thus the personality of the Son was denied. His per- 
sonality in the flesh did not exist prior to the incarna- 
tion, nor does it exist now, as the divine ray which had 
been incorporated in Christ has returned to its source, 
In the words of Burton, “If we seek for a difference be- 
tween the theory of Sabellius and those of his predeces- 
sors, we are perhaps to say that Noetus supposed the 
whole divinity of the Father to be inherent in Jesus 
Christ, whereas Sabellius supposed it to be only a part, 
which was put forth like an emanation, and was again 
absorbed in the Deity. Noetus acknowledged only one 
divine Person; Sabellius divided this one dignity into 
three ; but he supposed the Son and the Holy Ghost to 


have no distinct personal existence, except when they: 
were put forth for a time by the Father.” The views: 


of Sabellius reappear in the dogmas of Schleiermacher 
(who regarded the eternal aud absolute Monas as unre- 
vealed; the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as God reveal- 
ed), and in a modified form in the Discourses on the In- 
carnation and Atonement by Dr. Bushnell. 

6. Manicheism (cirea A.D. 274).— Mani or Manes, 


who was probably educated in the religion of Zoroaster, 


upon his adoption of the Christian faith, transferred to 
his Christ the Oriental views of incarnation. In this 
system the dualistic principle was more fully developed 
than in Gnosticism. He brought together as in a ka- 
leidoscope the fantasies of Parseeism, Buddhism, and 
Chaldeeism, bits of philosophy alike brilliant and alike 
worthless. “From Gnosticism, or, rather, from univer- 
sal Orientalism, he drew the inseparable admixture of 
moral and physical notions, the eternal hostility between 
mind and matter, the rejection of Judaism, and the 
identification of the God of the Old Testament with the 
evil spirit, the distinction between Jesus and the Christ, 
with the Docetism or unreal death of the incorporeal 
Christ.” For a further admirable summary of his views, 
see Milman’s Latin Christ. ii, 322 sq. The followers of 
Manes formed themselves into a Church A.D. 274, 
which possessed a hierarchical form of government, and 
consisted of two great classes, the perfect (electi) and 
catechumens (auditores). (See Hase, sec. 82.) 

7. Arianism (about 318).—The 4th century witnessed 
the rise of the most formidable and persistent of all the 
forms of error as to the person of Christ. The teach- 
ings of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, that the Son 
was of the same essence with the Father, developed the 
latent doubts of one of his presbyters, Arius, who rushed 
to the other extreme. Charging his bishop with Sa- 
bellianism, he maintained that the Son was not the same 
in substance (dp00vct0¢), but similar (spocovoroc). He 
did not hesitate to accept the logical consequences of 
his dogma—that Christ, though the noblest of creatures, 
must, like all others, have been created from nothing. 
This deduction contains, as in a nut-shell, the entire 
heresy. wee 

8. Apollinarianism (about A.D.378).—Apollinaris the 


younger rejected the proper humanity of Christ. He: 


adopted many of the sentiments of Noetus the Monar- 
chian. From the postulate that as the person of Christ 
was one, therefore his nature must be one, he reasoned 
that there could be no human intellect or will, but that 
the functions of soul and body must be discharged by 
the Logos, which so commingled with the uncreated: 
body of Christ that the two distinet natures formed one 
heterogeneous substance entirely swi generis. (See Har- 
yey, On the Creeds, ii, 645.) “ Both Noetus and Apolli- 
naris denied that the Word was made man of the Vir- 
gin by the Holy Ghost; the earlier heretic teaching 
that there was no real hypostatic distinction in the De- 
ity, the latter supposing that the flesh, as an eternally 
uncreated body, came down from heaven. Both denied, 
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for the same reason, the inseparable union of two per- 
fect natures in one person; both denied that Christ was 
perfect man: the Patripassian, no less than the Apolli- 
narian, having considered that the divine nature sup- 
plied the place of a human soul” (Harvey, Creeds, ii, 
649). 

Nestorianism (about 428) furnished the knotted 
root from which sprang ultimately the antagonist here- 
sies of the Monophysites and Monothelites. To the 
phrase Seorékoc, mother of God, applied to the Virgin, 
Nestorius took exception, maintaining that Mary had 
given birth to Christ, and noi to God. Thus arose the 
long-protracted controversy respecting the two natures 
of Christ (Socrates, Eccl. Mist. vii, ch. xxxii). Nesto- 
rius maintained that a divine and human nature dwelt 
in Christ as separate entities, but in closest connection— 
suvageia ; to use the figure of Wangemann, “as boards 
are glued together.” His own admission, “ Divido natu- 
ras sed conjungo reverentiam,” justified the allegation 
brought against his doctrines that Christ is really a 
double being. The humanity of Christ was the temple 
for the indwelling (évoi«ystc) of Deity upon the sepa- 
rate basis of personality in his human nature. © 

10. Monophysitism (about 446).—The doctrine of Nes- 
torius, that there must be two natures if there be two 
persons in Christ, led Eutyches, by the law of contrari- 
eties, to an exact counterpart, that there is but one per- 
son in Christ, and this one person admits of but one na- 
ture. The logic was the same in both heresies, Liddon 
has properly said, “ The Monophysite formula practical- 
ly made Christ an unincarnate God;” for, according to 
Monophysitism, the human nature of Christ had been 
absorbed in the divire. “We get, as it were, a Christ 
with two heads: an image which produces the impres- 
sion not merely of the superhuman, but of the mon- 
strous, and which is incapable of producing any moral 
effect” (Martensen, Christiun Dogmatics, sec. 136). Soon 


after the condemnation of this error by the fourth Gen- | 


eral Council at Chalcedon, it branched out into ten lead- 
ing sects, whence it has been called “ the ten-horned.” 

11. Monothelitism (about 625).—The controversy over 
the heresy of Monophysitism was prolonged for centu- 
ries. In the midst of the contest, the idle curiosity of 
the emperor Heraclius led him to propound the question 
to his bishops “ Whether Christ, of one person but two 
natures, was actuated by a single or double will” (Wad- 
dington, Ch. History, i, 355). ‘The question met with a 
ready response, but it was the response of error. It was 
said in reply that a multiplicity of wills must of neces- 
sity imply a multiplicity of willers. This is the postu- 
late of Monothelitism. In maintenance of the unity of 
Christ’s nature, they held that in him was only one will 
or energy, and that this was a divinely human will (év- 
eoyeia PsavOpicy). (For a statement of the orthodox 
view of the divine and human will of Christ, see Lid- 
don’s Bampton Lect. vy, 392.) The sixth General Coun- 
cil at Constantinople, A.D. 680, decided in favor of the 
Dyothelitic doctrine, while it anathematized the Mono- 
thelites and their views, 

12. Adoptianism (about 787).—The incessant and 
fierce strife of the early Church with respect to the na- 
ture of Christ finally culminated in the A doptian contro- 
versy. According to the views of this sect, in his di- 
vine nature, Christ is the true Son of God; but as re- 
spects his human nature, he is the Son of God only by 
adoption —“his divinity according to the former was 
proper, but according to the latter nature nominal and 
titular” (Herzog, Eneyklop.). 

13. Socinianism, Unitarianism, and Rationalism present 
no new phase of heresy. They are simply resurrected 
forms of error that had again and again been refuted 
It may be questioned whether the inventive mind of 
German Neology has presented upon the incarnation 
any feature of error essentially new. The subtle minds 
of Arius, Sabellius, and other kindred philosophers of 
the early Church haye explored every avenue of doubt, 
and left no new openings into which heretical error can 


possibly thrust itself. The most that modern specula~ 
tions have done has been to revivify dead theories of 
the past, and clothe them with “the empty abstractions 
of impersonal idea.” See CHRISTOLOGY, vol. li, p. 282. 
As a fair illustration of the mystical speculations with 
which the metaphysical theology of modern Germany 
has overlaid the doctrine of the incarnation, we quote 
from Hegel (ieeligionsphilosophie, ti, 261) : “ That which 
first existed was the idea in its simple universality, the 
Father; the second is the particular, the idea in its 
manifestation, the Son—to wit, the idea in its external 
existence, so that the external manifestation is changed 
into the first, and known as the divine idea, the identity 
of the divine with the human. ‘The third is this con- 
sciousness, God as the Holy Spirit, and this spirit in his 
existence is the Church.” According to Lessing, “This 
doctrine (of the Trinity) will lead human reason to ac- 
knowledge that God cannot possibly be understood to 
be one by that reason to which all finite things are one; 
that his unity must also be a transcendental unity which 
does not exclude a kind of plurality.” To Schelling | 
“it is clear that the idea of Trinity is absurd, unless it 
be considered on speculative grounds. . . . . The incar- . 
nation of God is an eternal incarnation ;” and by Fichte S 
the Son is regarded as God attaining to a conscious- ~ 
ness of himself in man. See, farther, Hagenbach, Hist. = 
of Doctrines, ii, 384-420. Marheineke, who in theolog- Sg 
ical obscurities was an apt disciple of his master Hegel, 

thus discourses of the incarnation (Grundlehren d. Christ- - 
lichen Dogmatik, § 325, 326): “ As spirit, by renouncing 2 
individuality, man is in truth elevated above himself, 
without having abandoned the human nature; as spirit 
renouncing absoluteness, God has lowered himself to hu- 

man nature, without having abandoned his existence as t 
divine Spirit. The anity of the divine and human na- 

ture is but the unity in that Spirit whose existence ie 

the knowledge of the truth with which the doing of 

good is identical. This spirit, as God in the human na- 

ture, and man in the divine nature, is the God-man. 

The man wise in divine holiness, and holy in divine ~ 
wisdom, is the God-man, As a historical fact, this un- 

ion of God with man is manifest and real in the person 

of Jesus Christ; in him the divine manifestation has be- 

come perfectly human, The conception of the God- 

man, in the historical person of Jesus Christ, contains in 

itself two phases in one: First, that God is manifest only 
through man, and in this relation Christ is as yet placed 

on an equality with all other men; he is the Son of 

Man, and therein at first represents only the possibility 

of God becoming man; secondly, that in this man, Je- 

sus Christ, God is manifest as in none other; this man- 

ifest mangis the manifest God; but the manifest.God is 

the Son of God, and in this relation Christ is God’s Son; 

and this is the actual fulfilment of the possibility or 
promise; it is the reality of God becoming man.” For 
farther quotations from German Rationalists, see Man- 

sel, Limits of Religious Thought, p. 154-163, 378-883. 

While, as respects the question of antecedency, the 
propriety of introducing Swedenborg in the company of 
Rationalists might be questioned, we regard his views 
on the incarnation as entitling him to consideration in 
this connection. “He taught that, instead of a trinity 
of persons (set forth in the symbols of the Church), we 
must hold a trinity of the person, by which he under- 
stood that that which is divine in the nature of Christ 
is the Father, that the divine which is united to the 
human is the Son, and the divine which proceeds from 
him is the Ioly Spirit,” etc. (Hagenbach, Hist of Doct. 

ii, 419). For the literature of Rationalism and its po- 
lemics, consult Hagenbach, Hncyclop. der Theologischen 
Wissenchaften, p. 90-93. We cannot but suggest that 
all speculations upon the incarnation, which on the one 
hand rob Christ of his divinity as the true God, or on 
the other of his humanity as truly man, subject them- 
sely es to the severe strictures of Coleridge (Works, Am. 
edit. Vv, 552; comp. also vy, 447): “That Socinianism is 
| not a religion, but a theory, and that, too, a very perni- 


“very unsatisfactory theory—perni- 

cious, for it excludes all our deep and awful ideas of the 
perfect holiness of God, his justice, and his mercy, and 
- thereby makes the voice of conscience a delusion, as 
haying no correspondent in the character of the legis- 
lator; .... unsatisfactory, for it promises forgiveness 
without any solution of the difficulty of the compatibil- 
ity of this with the justice of God; in no way explains 
the fallen condition of man, nor offers any means for his 
regeneration, ‘If you will be good, you will be happy,’ 
it says. ‘That may be, but my will is weak; I sink in 
the struggle.’” We may even adduce the trenchant 
sarcasm of Hume, “To be a philosophical sceptic is the 
first step towards becoming a sound believing Chris- 
tian,” which, interpreted in plainer phrase, is, “He who 
comes to Christ must first believe he is Nor.” (Consult 
Martensen, Dogmatics, § 137.) 

IX. Additional Texts illustrative of the Subject.—1. 
Prophecies of Christ incarnate.—Gen. iii, 15, The seed 
of the woman; xlviii, 16, The angel; xlix, 10, Shiloh; 
Deut. xviii, 18, 19, The prophet like unto Moses; Job 
xix, 23-27, The Redeemer that liveth; xxxiii, 23, The 
Angel intercessor; Psa. ii, 6,7, The Sonship declared; 
xvi, 10, 11, The Holy One free from corruption; xxii, 
The sufferings of the Messiah; xxiv, 7-10, Jehovah of 
glory, with 1 Cor. ii, 8; xlv, The perpetuity and glory 
of his kingdom; Ixxii, xl, 6-10, A body prepared for the 
Messiah; cx, Messiah the Lord, Priest, Conqueror; cx, 
1, with Matt. xxii, 42-45; Prov. viii, ix, M732, Wisdom 
personified; Isa. vi, 1-3, As Lord of hosts, John xii, 41; 
Isa. vii, 14; viii, 10, The Virgin’s child, named Imman- 
uel; ix, 5,6, Attributes of Deity ascribed to the child to 
be born; xi, 1-10, Messiah from the root of Jesse; xxxii, 
1-5, The blessings of Christ’s kingdom; x1, 3, As Jeho- 
vah, with Matt. iii, 3; xlii, 1-5, The .office of Christ ; 
xliv, 6, As Jehovah the first and the last, with Rev. i, 
17; lii, 13-15; liii, The sufferings, death, and burial of 
Christ; Jer. xxiii, 5,6; xxxiii, 15, 16, The Lord our 
righteousness, with 1 Cor. i,30; Ezek. i, 26, The appear- 
ance of a man upon. the throne; Dan. vii, 13, 14, The 
glory of the Son of Man; Joel ii, 28-32, Christ the Say- 
iour, with Acts ii, 17,21; Micah v, 2-4, The birthplace 
of Christ foretold; Hag. ii, 6-9, The desire of all nations; 
Zech. iii, 8; vi, 12,13, The Branch; xii, 10; xiii, 1, The 
opening of a fountain for sin; xiii, 7,The shepherd to be 
smitten; Mal. iii, 1, The Lord to come to his Temple, 
with Luke ii, 27, etc.; Matt.i, 18-25; Luke i, 30-38; ii, 
Circumstances of Christ’s birth; xxii, 43, David calling 
Christ Lord; Luke xxiv, 19, 44, Christ interpreting 
prophecy concerning himself. ; 

2. The divinity of Christ in the New Test.—John i; iii, 
13, 31;. v, 17, 27,31, 36; vi, 33-63; viii, 5, 6,58; x, 24- 
88; xii, 41; xiv, 1, 6-14, 20; xvii,3; xix, 36; xx, 28; 
Acts ii, 34; vii, 59,60; x, 36; xx, 28; xiii, 33; Rom. i, 
4; ix,5; xi,36; xiv, 10-12; 1 Cor. ii, 8; viii, 6; xv, 47; 
2 Cor. iv, 4; Gal. iv, 4,5; Eph.i, 10, 23; iv, 24; Phil. ii, 
6-8, 9-11; iii, 21; Col. i, 3, 15-19; ii, 9, 10; iii, 10,11; 1 
Tim. iii, 16; Tit. ii, 13, with Hos. i, 7; Heb. i, 2-12; ii, 
14-18; iii, 1-5; iv, 16; v, 7-9; ix, 11; x, 20; xill, 8; 
Jas. ii,7; 1 Pet. iii, 18; 2 Pet.i,1; 1 John i, 1-3; iii, 8; 
iy, 2,9, 14; v,19,20; Jude4; Rev. i, 4-17; ii,8; vii, 17; 
xxii, 1, 16, 34, ete. 

3. The humanity of Christ.—Matt. i, 18; ii,,.2; iv, 2; 
viii, 20, 24; xvi, 13; xxii, 42; xxvi, 67; xxvii, 26, 59, 
60; Mark iv,38; x,47; xv, 46; Luke i, 31; ii,7, 11,21, 
52; iii, 23; xxii, 64; xxiii, 11; John i, 14; iv, 2, 6, 7; 
vii, 27; xi, 33,35; xii, 27; xix, 1, 28, 30; xx, 27; Acts 


fi, 22, 31; iii, 15, 22; xiii, 23; Rom.i,3; Gal. ili, 16; iv, |p 


4; Phil. ii, 7,8; 2 Tim. ii,8; Heb. ii, 14,17; vii, 26, 28; 
1 John i, 12; iii, 5; iv,3; 2 John 7, etc. 

X. Literature. — Athanasius, De Incarnatione Dei 
Verbi et contra Arianos, in Opp. (ed. Patavii, 1777), i, 
695 sq.; Tertullian, Opera (1695, fol.), p. 307 sq.; Cyril. 
HierosoL De Christo Incarnato, in Opera (1763, fol.), p- 
162 sq.; Cyril. Alexandrinus, De Incarnatione Unigeniti, 
in Opera (1638, fol.), v, 1; Hilary, De Trinitate (Paris, 
1631), bk. ii, p. 17 sq.; Chrysostom, Homilia (“In prin- 
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cipio erat Verbum”), in Opera, xii, 571; Zanchius, De 
Incarnatione Filii Dei, in Opera (1619, folio), viii, 1; 
Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio in nativitutem Christi (transl. 
by H. 8. Boyd, in The Fathers not Papists, 1834); G. ¥. 
Baur, Die Chr. Lehre v. d. Dreieinigheit u. Menschwerd- 
ung Gottes (Titbingen, 1841); Johann Aug, Ernesti, De 
Dignitate et Veritate Incarnationis Filiit Dei, in his 
Opuscula Theologica (1792); Gass, Geschichte der Prot. 
Dogm. i, 111 sq.; A, Hahn, Lehrbuch des christlichen 
Glaubens (1828), p. 448 sq.; Duguet, Principes de la Foi 
Chrétienne, and responses to Rénan’s Vie de Jesu, by his 


countrymen Freppel, Bp. Plantier, and Poujoulat; J. A. ~ 


Dorner, Lntwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre fiir die Person 
Christi, i, passim ; ii, 51 sq., 432-442, 591 sq. (transl. also 
in Clark’s Lib.); Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk 
(Erlangen, 1857); J. P. Lange, Leben Jesu, ii, 66 sq.; 
Karl Werner, Geschichte der Apologetischen und Polemi- 
schen Literatur der Christlichen Theologie (1861), i, 387 
sq., 566 sq.; ii, 175 sq.; M. F. Sadler, Lmmanuel, or the 
Incarnation of the Son of God the Foundation of tmmu- 
table Truth (1867); John Owen, Xpiorodoyia, or a Dec- 
laration of the glorious Mystery of the Person of Christ 
God and Man (Lond. 1826), xii, 1-343; Pearson, On the 
Creed; Burnet, On the 89 Articles, Art. ii; Archbishop 
Usher, Immanuel, or the Mystery of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God (Lond. 1648, fol.) ; Thos. Goodwin, Christ 
the Mediator, in Works (1681, fol.), iii, 1-427; R. J. Wil- 
berforce, Doct. of the Incarn. of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in its Relation to Mankind and the Church ; Edward Ir- 
ving, The Doctrine of the Incarnation opened (in Ser- 
mons); Robt. Turnbull, Theophany, or the Manifestation 
of God in Christ Jesus ; John Farrer, Bampton Lecture 
(1803), p. 59 sq.; Robert Fleming, The Loganthropos, or 
a Discourse concerning Christ as the Logos (Lond. 1705), 
vol. ii of Christology ; Thomas Bradbury, Mystery of 
Godliness considered in 61 Sermons (Edinb. 1795) ; Wm. 
Sherlock, Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation of the Son of God (Lond. 1691); Marcus 
Dods, On the Incarnation of the Eternal Word, with rec. 
notice by Dr. Thomas Chalmers (2d ed. 1849) ; Bib, Rep. 
1832, p.1; 1849, p. 636 sq.; Brownson’s Quart. Rev. sec. 
series, iv, 136; v, 187 sq.; vi, 287 sq.; Church Rev. iv, 
428 sq.; Biblioth. Sacra, xi, 729; xii, 52; xxiv, 41 sq. 
(an able art. on the theory of Incarnation, April, 1854) ; 
Methodist Quart. Rev. 1851, p. 114; 1866, p. 290; Kitto's 
Journal of Sacred Literature, first series, iii, 107-115; 
Thcological Eclectic, ii, 184; Massillon, “ Les caracteres 
de la grandeur de Jesus Christ,” in Guvres Completes, 
vi, 107; on 1 Cor. ii, 7,8; vii, 89; Bp. Stillingfleet, Ser- 
mons (1690), iii, 336 ; Bossuet, three Sermons, Q2uvres, 
vii, 1; Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, iv, 61; Joseph Benson, 
Sermons, ii, 604; Archbp. Tillotson, (fol. ed.), i, 431; Bp. 
Beveridge, Works, ii, 564; Bp. Horne, Disc. 1, 193; Bp. 
Van Mildert, Works, v, 359; J. H. Newman, Sermons, il, 
29; C. Simeon, Works, xix, 170; Richard Duke, The 
Divinity and Humanity of Jesus Christ (1730), p. 29; 
Thomas Arnold, Sermon on 1 Tim, iii, 16, at Rugby 
(1833) p. 111; W. A. Butler, The Mystery of the Holy 
Incarnation (Amer. ed.), i, 58; George Rawlinson, Ser- 
mon on John i, 11, p.1; Riggenbach, Sermon on the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ, transl. in Foundations of our Faith, 
p. 100, For other sermons on the incarnation, see Dar- 
ling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica, col. 1059, 1063, 1064, 
1546, 1547, 1595-1597; also Malcolm’s Theol. Index, p. 234. 
Compare Stanley, East. Ch. p. 279, 352; Baptist Quart. 
1870 (July); Amer. Ch. Rev. 1870, p. 82; Am. Presb. Rev. 
1869, p. 324; Bib. Sac. 1870, p. 1; Mercersb. Rev. 1858, 
419; Brit. and For. Ev. Rev. 1861 (Jan., art. iv); 1866 
(Jan.); 1868 (July) ; Theol. Eclect. iii, 167 ; Bullet. Theol. 
1867 (Jan.), p. 23 sq. See also references to the subject, 
mb6re or less extensive, in Lives of Christ, by Sepp, Kuhn, 
Baumgarten, Ewald, Van Osterzee, Neander, Jeremy 
Taylor, Ellicott, Pressensé, Young, Andrews; Lichten- 
stein’s Jesus Christus, Abriss seines Lebens, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop. vol. vi; also Bibliography of Life of Je- 
sus in Hase’s Leben Jesu (Lpz. 1854) ; also Literature un- 
der CuRISTOLoOGy, vol. ii, p. 284, (J. K. B.) 
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INCARTULATI 


Incartulati, a term for the certificates of liberation 
given to serfs or slaves of churches and monasteries who 
were liberated.—Pierer, Univ. Lea. viii, 841. 


Incastratiira (sepulcrum) is a name in the Roman 
Catholic Church for a small place in the altar-stones set 
apart for the storage of saints’ relics.—Pierer, Univ, Lex. 
viii, 841. 

Incensarium (or Incensortum) is the name of the 
vessel used in the Romish and some of the Oriental 
churches for containing the incense to be burned. See 
INCENSE. 


Incensation is the lighting and burning of the in- 
cense. See INCENSE. 

Incense (A710), ketorah’, Deut. xxxiii, 10; usu- 
ally MDP, keto’ reth, which is once applied likewise to 
the fat of rams, being the part always burned in sacri- 
fice; once "WP, hitter’, Jer. xliv, 21; all forms of the 
verb “DP, prop. to smoke, hence to cause an odor by 
burning, often itself applied to the act of burning in- 
cense; Greek, Suuiapa and cognate terms; sometimes 
43>, lebonah’, Isa, xliti, 23; Ix, 6; lxvi, 3; Jer. vi, 
20; xvii, 26; xli, 5, frankincense, as elsewhere rendered), 
a perfume which gives forth its fragrance by burning, 
and, in particular, that perfume which was burned upon 
the Jewish altar of incense. (See Weimar, De sufjitu 
aromatum, Jen. 1678,) See Aurar. Indeed, the burn- 
ing of incense seems to have been considered among 
the Hebrews so much of an act of worship or sacred of- 
fering that we read not of any other use of incense than 
this among them. Nor among the Egyptians do we 
discover any trace of burned perfume except in sacer- 
dotal use; but in Persian sculptures we see incense 
burned before the king. The offering of incense has 
formed a part of the religious ceremonies of most an- 
cient nations. The Egyptians burned resin in honor of 
the sun at its rising, myrrh when at its meridian, and 
a mixture called kuphi at its setting (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egypt. Vv, 315). Plutarch,(De Js. et Os. c, lil, xxx) de- 
scribes kuphi as a mixture of sixteen ingredients. ‘In 
the temple of Siva incense is offered to the Lingam six 
times in twenty-four hours” (Roberts, Oriental Illust. p. 
368). It was also an element in the idolatrous worship 
of the Israelites (Jer. xi, 12, 17; xlviii, 35; 2 Chron. 
XXxXiy, 25). 

1. The incense employed in the service of the taber- 
nacle was distinguished as DWDM MILP (ketdredh 
has-sammim ; Exod. xxv, 6, incense of the aromas ; Sept. 
» abvSecic Tou Supidauaroc; Vulg. thymiamata boni 
odores ; A.V. “sweet incense”). The ingredients of the 
sacred incense are enumerated with great precision in 
Iixod. xxx, 34, 35: “Take unto thee sweet spices, stac- 
te (4/22, nataph), and onycha (mbm, shecheleth), and 
galbanum (Manon , chelbenah) ; these sweet spices with 
pure frankincense (m3, lebonah) : of each shall there 
be a like weight. And thou shalt make of it a perfume, 
a confection after the art of the apothecary, tempered 
together, pure and holy.” See each of these ingredients 
in its alphabetical place. All incense which was not 
made of these ingredients was called mt nwp (ke- 
torah zdrah), “ strange incense,” Exod. xxx, 9, and was 
forbidden to be offered. According to Rashi on Exod. 
xxx, 34, the above-mentioned perfumes were mixed in 
equal proportions, seventy manehs being taken of each, 
They were compounded by the skill of the apothecary, 
to whose use, according to Rabbinical tradition, was de- 
voted a portion of the Temple, called, from the name of 
the family whose especial duty it was to prepare the 
incense, “ the house of Abtines.” So in the large tem- 
ples of India “is retained a man whose chief business it 
1s to distil sweet waters from flowers, and to extract oil 
from wood, flowers, and other substances” (Roberts, Ori- 
ental Illust. p. 82). The priest or Leyite to whose care 
the incense was intrusted was one of the fifteen "39707 
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(meminnim), or prefects of the Temple. Constant wate X 


INCENSE 


was kept in the house of Abtines that the incense might 
always be in readiness (Buxtorf, Lexicon Talmud. s. v. 
D2°2AN). In addition to the four ingredients already 
mentioned, Jarchi enumerates seven others, thus making 
eleven, which the Jewish doctors affirm were communi- 
cated to Moses on Mount Sinai. Josephus (War, v, 5, 
5) mentions thirteen. The proportions of the addi- 
tional spices are given by Maimonides (Céle hammik- 


dash, ii, 2, § 3) as follows: of myrrh, cassia, spikenard, 


and saffron, sixteen manehs each; of costus, twelve ma- 
nehs; cinnamon, nine manehs; sweet bark, three ma- 
nehs, The weight of the whole confection was 368 ma- 
nehs. To these was added the fourth part of a cab of 
salt of Sodom, with amber of Jordan, and an herb called 
“the smoke-raiser” (jW3 37, madleh dshdn), known 
only to the cunning in such matters, to whom the secret 
descended by tradition. In the ordinary daily service 
one maneh was used, half in the morning and half in 
the evening. Allowing, then, one maneh of incense for 
each day of the solar year, the three manehs which re- 
mained were again pounded, and used by the high- 
priest on the day of atonement (Lev. xvi, 12). A store 
of it was constantly kept in the Temple (Joseph. War, 
vi, 8,3). The further directions are that this precious 
compound should be made or broken up into minute 
particles, and that it should be deposited, as a very holy 
thing, in the tabernacle “ before the testimony” (or ark). 
As the ingredients are so minutely specified, there was 
nothing to prevent wealthy persons from having a sim- 
ilar perfume for private use: this, therefore, was for- 
bidden under pain of excommunication: “ Ye shall not 
make to yourselyes according to the composition there- 
of: it shall be unto thee holy for the Lord. Whoso- 
ever shall make like unto that, to smell thereto, shall 
even be cut off from his people” (ver. 37, 38). So in 
some part of India, according to Michaelis (Mosaisches 
Recht, art. 249), it was considered high treason for any 
person to make use of the best sort of calambak, which 
was for the service of the king alone. The word which 
describes the various ingredients as being “tempered 
together” literally means salted (mb, memullach). 
The Chaldee and Greek versions, however, have set the 
example of rendering it by mixed or tempered, as if their 
idea was that the different ingredients were to be mixed 
together, just as salt is mixed with any substance over 
which it is sprinkled. Ainsworth contends for the lit- 
eral meaning, inasmuch as the law (Ley. ii, 18) express- 
ly says, “ With all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt.” 
In support of this he cites Maimonides, who affirms that 
there was not anything offered on the altar without 
salt, except the wine of the drink-offering, and the 
blood, and the wood; and of the incense he says, still 
more expressly, that “they added to it a cab of salt.” 
In accordance with this, it is supposed, our Saviour 
says, “ Every sacrifice shall be salted with salt” (Mark 
ix, 49). Ainsworth further remarks: “If our speech is 
to be always with grace, seasoned with salt, as the apos- 
tle teaches (Col. iv, 6), how much more should our in- 
cense, our prayers unto God, be therewith seasoned!” 
It is difficult, however, to see how so anomalous a sub- 
stance as salt could well be combined in the prepara- 
tion; and if it was used, as we incline to think that it 
was, it was probably added in the act of offering. See 
Sar. The expression 722 73 (ad bebad), Exod. 
xxx, 34, is interpreted by the Chaldee “weight by 
weight,” that is, an equal weight of each (comp. Jarchi, 
ad loc.) ; and this rendering is adopted by our version. 
Others, however, and among them Aben-Ezra and Mai- 
monides, consider it as signifying that each of the spices 
was separately prepared, and that all were afterwards 
mixed. 

2. Aaron, as high-priest, was originally appointed to 
offer incense, but in the daily service of the second Tem- 
ple the office devolved upon the inferior priests, from 
among whom one was chosen by lot (Mishna, Yoma, ii, 
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ch morning and evening (Abarbanel, On 
x A peculiar blessing was supposed to be at- 
tached to this service, and in order that all might share 
in it, the lot was cast among those who were “new to 
the incense,” if any remained (Mishna, Yoma, |. c.; Bar- 
tenora, On Tamid, vy, 2). Uzziah was punished for his 
presumption in attempting to infringe the prerogatives 
of the descendants of Aaron, who were consecrated to 


burn incense (2 Chron. xxvi, 16-21; Joseph. Ant. ix, 10, | 


4). The officiating priest appointed another, whose of- 
fice it was to take the fire from the brazen altar. Ac- 
cording to Maimonides (T'amid Umus, ii, 8; iii, 5), this 
fire was taken from the second pile, which was over 
against the S.E. corner of the altar of burnt-offering, 
and was of fig-tree wood. <A silver shovel (412, 
machtdh) was first filled with the live coals, and after- 
wards emptied into a golden one, smaller than the for- 
mer, so that some of the coals were spilled (Mishna, 
Tamid, v,5; Yoma, iv, 4; comp, Rey. viii, 5). Another 
priest cleared the golden altar from the cinders which 
had been left at the previous offering of incense (Mish- 
na, Tamid, iii, 6,9; vi, 1). 

The times of offering incense were specified in the 
instructions first given to Moses (Exod. xxx, 7,8). The 
morning incense was offered when the lamps were trim- 
med in the holy place, and before the sacrifice, when the 
watchman set for the purpose announced the break of 
day (Mishna, Yoma, iii, 1, 5). When the lamps were 
lighted “ between the evenings,” after the evening sac- 
rifice and before the drink-offerings were offered, in- 
eense was again burnt on the golden altar which “ be- 
longed to the oracle” (1 Kings vi, 22), and stood before 
the veil which separated the holy place from the Holy 
of Holies, the throne of God (Rey. viii, #; Philo, De 
Anim. idon, § 3). 

When the priest entered the holy place with the in- 
eense, all the people were removed from the Temple, 
and from between the porch and the aitar (Maimonides, 
Tamid Umus, iii, 3; compare Luke i, 10), The incense 
was then brought from the house of Abtines in a large 
vessel of gold called 5D (caph), in which was a phial 
(77713, bazik, properly “a salver”) containing the incense 
(Mishna, Tamid, v, 4). The assistant priests who at- 
tended to the lamps, she clearing of the golden altar 
from the cinders, and the fetching fire from the altar of 
burnt-offering, performed their offices singly, bowed to- 
wards the ark of the covenant, and left the holy place 
before the priest, whose lot it was to offer incense, en- 
tered. Profound silence was observed among the con- 
gregation who were praying without (comp. Rev. viii, 
1), and at a signal from the prefect the priest cast the 
incense on the fire (Mishna, Zamid, vi, 3), and, bowing 
reverently towards the Holy of Holies, retired slowly 
backwards, not prolonging his prayer that he might not 
alarm the congregation, or cause them to fear that he 
had been struck dead for offering unworthily (Lev. xvi, 
13; Luke i, 21; Mishna, Yoma, v,1). When he came 
out he pronounced the blessing in Numb. vi, 24-26, the 
*magrephah” sounded, and the Levites burst forth into 
song, accompanied by the full swell of the Temple mu- 
sic, the sound of which, say the Rabbins, could be heard 
as far as Jericho (Mishna, Tamid, iii, 8). It is possible 
that this may be alluded to in Rev. viii,5. The priest 
then emptied the censer in a clean place, and hung it 
on one of the horns of the altar of burnt-offering. See 
CENSER. * 

On the day of atonement the service was different. 
The high-priest, after sacrificing the bullock as a sin- 
offering for himself and his family, took incense in his 
left hand, and a golden shovel filled with live coals from 
the west side of the brazen altar (Jarchi, On Lev. xvi, 
12) in his right, and went into the Holy of Holies. He 
then placed the shovel upon the ark between the two 
bars. In the second Temple, where there was no ark, a 
stone was substituted. Then, sprinkling the incense 
upon the coals, he stayed till the house was filled with 
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smoke, and, walking slowly backwards, came without the 
veil, where he prayed for a short time (Maimonides, 
Yom hakkippur, quoted by Ainsworth, On Lev, xvi; Ou~ 
tram, De Sacrificiis, i, 8,§ 11). See AronEMENT, Day 
OF, 


opinions have been many and widely different. While 
Maimonides regarded it merely as a perfume designed 
to counteract the effluyia arising from the beasts which 
were slaughtered for the daily sacrifice, other interpret- 
ers have allowed their imaginations to run riot, and vied 
with the wildest speculations of the Midrashim. Philo 
(Quis rer. div. her, sit. § 41, p. 501) conceives the stacte 
and onycha to be symbolical of water and earth; galba- 
num and frankincense of air and fire. Josephus, follow- 
ing the traditions of his time, believed that the ingredi- 
ents of the incense were chosen from the products of 
the sea, the inhabited and the uninhabited parts of the 
earth, to indicate that all things are of God and for God 
(War, v, 5,5). As the Temple or tabernacle was the 
palace of Jehovah, the theocratic king of Israel, and the 
ark of the covenant his throne, so the incense, in the 
opinion of some, corresponded to the perfumes in which 
the luxurious monarchs of the East delighted. It may 
mean all this, but it must mean much more, Grotius, 
on Exod. xxx, 1, says the mystical signification is “ sur- 
sum habenda corda.” Cornelius 4 Lapide, on Exod. 
xxx, 34, considers it as an apt emblem of propitiation, 
and finds a symbolical meaning in the several ingredi- 
ents. Fairbairn (Zypology of Scripture, ii, 320), with 
many others, looks upon prayer as the reality of which 
incense is the symbol, founding his conclusion upon Psa, 
exli, 2; Rev. v, 8; vili,3,4. Bihr (Symb. d. Mos. Cult. 
vol. i, c. vi, § 4) opposes this view of the subject on the 
grouad that the chief thing in offering incense is not 
the producing of the smoke, which presses like prayer 
towards heaven, but the spreading of the fragrance. 
His own exposition may be summed up as follows, 
Prayer, among all Oriental nations, signifies calling 
upon the name of God. The oldest prayers corsisted in 
the mere enumeration of the several titles of God. The 
Scripture places incense in close relationship to prayer, 
so that offering incense is synonymous with worship. 
Hence incense itself is a symbol of the name of God. 
The ingredients of the incense correspond severally to 
the perfections of God, though it is impossible to decide 
to which of the four names of God each belongs. Per- 
haps stacte corresponds to 17 (Jehovah), onycha to 


pity (Elohim), galbanum to "1 (chat), and frankin- 
cense to WIP (kdddsh). Such is Bithr’s exposition of 
the symbolism of incense, rather ingenious than logical. 
Looking upon incense in connection with the other cer- 
emonial observances of the Mosaic ritual, it would rath- 
er seem to be symbolical, not of prayer itself, but of 
that which makes prayer acceptable, the intercession of 
Christ. In Rey. viii, 3, 4, the incense is spoken of as 
something distinct from, though offered with, the pray- 
ers of all the saints (comp. Luke i, 10); and in Rey. v, 8 
it is the golden vials, and not the odors or incense, which 
are said to be the prayers of saints.. Psa. exli, 2, at first 
sight, appears to militate against this conclusion; but if 


it be argued from this passage that incense is an em- 


blem of prayer, it must also be allowed that the even- 
ing sacrifice has the same symbolical meaning. See 
PERFUME. 

INCENSE, Cristian. The use of incense in wor- 
ship was not carried over from the Jewish to the Chris- 
tian Church; yet it is still employed, with other super- 
stitious usages, in the Romish Church, and in some of 
the Oriental churches. The incense used is either the 
resinous gum olibanum, brought from Arabia or the 
East Indies, or an imitation of it manufactured by the 
chemists. The latter is most common now. 

1. It is certain that incense was not used in the first 
three ages of the Christian Church. Indeed the use of 
it was a mark of paganism, as is fully evinced by the 


8. With regard to the symbolical meaning of incense, 


INCEST 
enactments of the Christian emperors against its use. 
“The very places or houses where it could be proved to 
have been done were, by a law of Theodosius, confis- 
cated by the government” (comp. Gothof, De Statu Pa- 
gan, sub. Christ. Imper. leg. 12), A few grains of in- 
cense thrown by a devotee upon a pagan altar constituted 
an act of worship. The apologists for Christianity, Ar- 
nobius (Contra Gent. 2), Tertullian (A pol. 30), and Lac- 
tantius (i, 20), make distinct and separate statements 
that “Christians do not burn incense” like pagans. It 
appears likely that the use of incense was first begun in 
order to purify the air of the unwholesome chambers, 
caverns, etc., in which Christians were compelled to 
worship, just as candles were employed necessarily, 
even by day, in subterranean places. Even Romanist 
writers (e. g. Claude de Vert) assert this. Cardinal 
Bona, indeed (Res Liturgic. i, 25), seeks to derive the 
use of incense in worship from apostolical times, but his 
argument is worthless. The principal argument of the 
Romanists rests upon Rev. v, 8: “Golden vials full of 
odors, which are the prayers of saints;” as if anything 
could be argued, for practical worship, from the highly 
symbolical language of that beautiful passage. Censers 
are not mentioned among the sacred vessels of the first 
four centuries. The first clear proof of the use of in- 
cense at the communion occurs in the time of Gregory 
the Great, in the latter part of the 6th century. After 
that period it became common in the Latin Church, 
Its mystical representation is, according to Roman Cath- 
olie authorities, (1) contrition (Eccles. xlv); (2) the 
preashing of the Gospel (2 Cor. ii, 14); (8) the prayers 
of the faithful (Psa. exli, 2; Rev. v, 8-24); (4) the vir- 
tue of saints (Cant. iii, 6). See above. Incense is 
chiefly used in the solemn (or high) mass, the conse- 
cration of churches, solemn consecrations of objects in- 
tended for use in public worship, and in the burial of 
the dead. There are, however, also, minor incensations, 
and some of the monastic associations even differed in 
its use. Thus the Cistercians used incense only on fes- 
tivals, while the Benedictines and Clugniacs introduced 
its use on most public occasions, 

2. The censer (thuribulum) is a brazen pot holding 
coals on which the incense burns. The censer is held 
by three chains, varying in length, but generally about 
three feet long. When longer, the use of them by the 
boys who act as censer-bearers becomes quite a feat of 
gymnastics. During the mass, the incense is thrown 
over the altar and over the “ sacrificing priests” by the 
deacon who serves, kneeling. The Roman writers jus- 
tify this incensing of the priest on the theory that he 
represents Christ, and that therefore the homage, typi- 
fied by the incense, is rendered to Christ through his 
representative at the altar. A curious rule with regard 
to “incensing” the pope ‘is, that “when the pope is 
standing, the servitor who incenses him must stand; 
when the pope is sitting, the incenser must kneel.” No 
symbolical or mystical meaning has been found for this 
odd rule: the real one doubtless is, that when the pope 
is standing, a kneeling boy could not so manipulate the 
censer as to make the incense reach the pontiff’s nos- 
trils. After the altar and officiating priest are incensed, 
the censer is thrown in the direction of the other priests 
present, and last of all towards the congregation. As 
incense is a mark of honor, and as “human vanity creeps 
in everywhere” (Bergier, s. v. Encens), kings, great men, 
and public officials are incensed separately, and before 
the mass of the people. See Bergier, Dict. de Théolo- 
ge, i, 423; Migne, Dict. de Liturgie, p. 585 sq.; Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles, book viii, ch. vi, § 21; Coleman, An- 
crent Christianity, xxi, 12; Walcott. Sacred A rehwology, 
p- 325 sq.; Adolphus, Compendium Theologicum, p. 74; 
broughton, Bibliotheca Hist. Sacra, 1s 527; Middleton, 
Letter from Rome, p.15; Riddle, Christian A ntig. p. 599 
8q.; Siegel, Handb. der Christl.-Kirchl. A lterthiimer, ii 
441 sq. See CeNnsEr. ste 

Incest (Lat, in, not; castus, chaste), the crime of 
sexual commerce with a person within the degrees for- 
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bidden by the (Levitical) law (see Trier, De legibus Mo — 
saicis de incestu, Freft. a. Oder, 1726). See AFFINITY: ~~ 


Consancurniry. “An instinct almost innate and uni- 
versal,” says Gibbon (Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, iv, 851), “appears to prohibit the incestuous 
commerce of parents and children in the infinite series 
of ascending and descending generations. Concerning 
the oblique and collateral branches, nature is indifferent, 
reason mute, and custom various and arbitrary. In 
Egypt, the marriage of brothers and sisters was admit- 
ted without scruple or exception; a Spartan might es- 
pouse the daughter of his father, an Athenian that of 
his mother; and the nuptials of an uncle with his niece 
were applauded at Athens as a happy union of the dear- 
est relations. The profane lawgivers of Rome were 
never tempted by interest or superstition to multiply 
the forbidden degrees; but they inflexibly condemned 
the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether 
first cousins should be touched by the same interdict, 
revered the parental character of aunts and uncles, and 
treated affinity and adoption as a just imitation of the 
ties of blood. According to the proud maxims of the 
republic, a legal marriage could only be contracted by 
free citizens; an honorable, at least an ingenuous birth, 
was required for the spouse of a senator; but the blood 
of kings could never mingle in legitimate nuptials with 
the blood of a Roman; and the name of ‘stranger’ de- 
graded Cleopatra and Berenice to live the concubines of 
Mark Antony and Titus.” Vortigern, king of South 
Britain, equalled, or, rather, excelled the Egyptians and 
Persians in wickedness by marrying his own daughter. 
The queen of Portugal was married to her uncle; and 
the prince of Brazil, the son of that incestuous mar- 
riage, wedded his aunt. But they had dispensations 
for these unnatural marriages from his holiness. “In 
order,” says Paley, “to preserve chastity in families, 
and between persons of different sexes brought up and 
living together in a state of unreserved intimacy, it is 
necessary, by every method possible, to inculcate an ab- 
horrence of incestuous conjunctions; which abhorrence 
can only be upheld by the absolute reprobation of ail 
commerce of the sexes between near relations. Upon 
this principle the mariage, as well as other cohabita- 
tion of brothers and sisters of lineal kindred, and of all 
who usually live in the same family, may be said to be 
forbidden by the law of nature. Restrictions which ex- 
tend to remoter degrees of kindred: than what this rea- 
son makes it necessary to prohibit from intermarriage 
are founded in the authority of the positive law which 
ordains them, and can only be justified by their tenden- 
cy to diffuse wealth, to connect: families, or to promote 
some political advantage.” ‘The Roman law calls inces- 
tuous connection Incesius juris gentium, while it desig- 
nates as Incestus juris civilis the intercourse between 
other members of the families which it considers within 
the forbidden degrees. The principal Jaw against in- 
cest, however, is the Lew Julia de adulleriis coércendis 
of Augustus. Children born of incest (liberi incestuosi) 
are by it bastardized. The canon law extended the for- 
bidden degrees very far, thus giving a more extended 
signification to the appellation of incest. By it a dis- 
tinction was made between the Jncestus juris divini, re- 
lating to such degrees of relationship as were already 
condemned by the Mosaic law, and the Incestus juris 
humani, relating only to such degrees within which 
marriage is forbidden by ecclesiastical laws. But as 
in the latter case dispensations can, in the Romish 
Church, always be obtained, this form of incest is merc- 
ly considered an offense against the laws of the Church. 
The penal statute of Charles V concerning incest is based 
on the Roman law, but includes also cohabitation with 
a daughter-in-law, a step-daughter, and a mother-in- 
law. Consequently incest, properly so called, can only 
take place between ascendants and descendants, brothers 
and sisters, parents-in-law and children-in-law, step- 
parents and step-children, Prosecution for incest, how- 
ever, is legal only in cases where persons have had sex- 
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‘intere without marriage; it is inapplicable 


‘where marriage has been contracted in good faith, and 


only afterwards the contractors become aware of their 
connection being incestuous. Modern law, which in 
the main is based on the Levitical, and from which the 
‘tule of the Roman law differs very little, prohibits mar- 
riage between relations within three degrees of kindred ; 
computing the generations not from, but through the 
common ancestor, and accounting aflinity the same as 
consanguinity, The issue, however, of such marriages 
are not bastardized unless the parents be divorced dur- 
ing their lifetime. Penalties are enacted for incest and 
unchastity varying from simple imprisonment to hard 
labor for a term of five or six years, Sexual intercourse 
between parties in different degrees of the collateral 
lines is in many cases considered only as punishable 
by the police regulations. The ascendants are generally 
punished more severely than the descendants. The 
modern Jews permit the marriage of cousins, and even 
of the uncle by a niece. See Pierer, Universal Lexi- 
kon, viii, 841; Paley, Moral Philosophy, i, 316 sq.; Buck, 
Theological Dictionary, s. v. 

INCEST, Spirrrvuat, an ideal crime committed be- 
tween two persons who have a spiritual alliance, by 
means of baptism or confirmation. This ridiculous fan- 
cy was made use of as an instrument of great tyranny in 
times when the power of the pope was unlimited, even 
queens being sometimes divorced upon this pretence. 
Incest spiritual is also understood of a vicar or other 
beneficiary who holds two benefices, one whereof de- 
pends upon the collation of the other. Such spiritual 
incest renders both the one and the other of these bene- 
fices vacant.—Henderson’s Buck. 


Inchantment. See ENCHANTMENT. 


Inchofer, Metcutor, a German Jesuit, was born at 
Vienna or at Giinz (Hungary) in 1584. He entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1607, and studied philosophy, math- 
ematics, and theology at Messina, where he afterwards 
instructed. In 1636 he went to Rome, and became a 
member of the Congregation of the Index and of the 
Holy Office, but was called from thence to the college 
at Macerata in 1646. He died in 1648 at Milan. His 
principal works are Epistole B. Marie ad Messanenses 
veritas vindicata (1629) :—Historia sacre Latinitatis 
(1636) :— Annales ecclesiastict regni Hungarie (i644) 
(incomplete). Under the pseudonyme of Eugenius La- 
vande Ninevensis he defended his order and its educa- 
tional system against the attacks of Scioppius (Schopp), 
in refutation of whom he wrote several pamphlets (1638- 
1641). He was also believed to be the author of the 
Monarchia Solipsorum (Venice, 1652; French transla- 
tion, Amst. 1722, 12mo) ; but Oudin proved, in an edition 
of Niceron, that this work is the production of count 
Scotti of Piacenza, who entered the order in 1616, but 
became discontented, and retired from it in 1645. See 
Niceron, /ém. pour servir, etc., XXXv, 322-346; xxxix, 
165-230; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 648; Bayle, Hist. 
Dict. iii, 563 sq.; Theol. Univ. Lex. i, 405. 

Incineratio is a name in the Romish Church for 
the consecration of a certain quantity of ashes, and the 
sprinkling of them over the heads of the officiating cler- 
gy and the worshipping congregation, with the follow- 
ing admonition, pronounced by the officiating priest: 
“Memento quod cinis es, et in cinerem reverteris” (Re- 


’ member that dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 


turn). The custom is believed to have originated with 
Gregory the Great (towards the close of the 6th cen- 
tury), but it was not fully established till towards the 
end of the 12th century, when it received the sanction 
of pope Celestine III. Gregory the Great is in all prob- 
ability also the founder of Ash-Wednesday, which is 
supposed to derive its name from the above ceremonial 
service generally performed on that day. See Riddle, 
Christian Antiquities, p. 667; Siegel, Handb, d. Christ.- 
Kirchl. Alterth. i, 141; Eadie, Hecles. Dict. p. 324. See 
AsHes; ASH-WEDNESDAY, 
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IN CNA DOMINI © 
Incipientes (beginners) is one of the names by 


which the catechumens of the early Christian Church 
were called. See CareECHUMENS. 


Inclination is the propensity of the mind to any 
particular object or action; a kind of bias by which it 
is carried towards certain actions previous to the ex- 
ercise of thought and reasoning about the nature and 
consequences of them, Inclinations are of two kinds, 
natural or acquired. 1, Natural are such as we often 
see in children, who from their earliest years differ 
in their tempers and dispositions. Of one we may 
say he is naturally revengeful; of another, that he is 
patient and forgiving. 2. Acquired inclinations are 
such as are superinduced by custom, which are called 
habits, and these are either good or eyil.. See Hasir; 
WiLL. 


Incluse. See ANACHORETS, 


In Coena Domini (Lat. at the Lord’s Supper, the 
opening words of the document) is the name of a cele- 
brated papal bull. “It is not, as other bulls, the work 
of a single pope, but, with additions and modifications 
at various times, dates back frem the Middle Ages; 


some writers tracing it to Martin V, others to Clement © 


V, and some to Boniface VII. Its present form, how- 
ever, it received from the popes Julius II and Paul ITI, 
and, finally, from Urban VIII, in 1627, from that time 
it continued for a century and a half to be published 
annually on Holy Thursday,” whence its name; after- 
wards Easter Monday was,substituted. The contents 
of this bull have been a fertile subject of controversy. 
It may be briefly described as a summary of ecclesias- 
tical censures, especially against all heretical sects, 
which are cursed in it by their several designations, their 
excommunication renewed, and the same punishment 
threatened to all who should be guilty of schism, sacri- 
lege, usurpation of the rights of the Church or of the 
pope, forcible and unlawful seizure of Church property, 
personal violence against ecclesiastics, unlawful inter- 
ruption of the free intercourse of the faithful with Rome, 
ete. The bull, however, although, as indicated, mainly 
dealing with offences against the Church, also denoun- 
ces, under similar censures, the crimes of piracy, plun- 
der of shipwrecked goods, forgery, ete. This bull, being 
regarded by most of the crowned heads of Europe as an 
infringement of their rights, was in the 17th century 
opposed by nearly all the courts, even the most Roman 
Catholic; and at length, in 1770, according to some au- 
thorities (e. g. Hase, History of the Christian Church), 
Clement XIV discontinued its publication. Janus 
(Pope and Council, p. 387), however, says that it is still 
treated in the Roman tribunals as having legal force, 
and, according to the accounts of some eminent travel- 
lers who haye visited Rome, it appears that the sentence 
of excommunication is still read, though in a more sim- 
ple form. Eliza von der Recke (Tagebuch einer Reise 
durch einen Theil Deutschlands u. d. Italien, Berlin, 1817, 
iy, 95), under date of April 6, 1806, relates that after the 
pope had blessed the people from the balcony of the 
church of St. Peter, “he read out a paper, then tore it, 
and threw the fragments down among the people. A 
great tumult then arose, every one striving to secure a 
piece of the paper, but I do not know for what purpose, 
for, as I was told, the paper contained nothing but the 
form of excommunication always pronounced on this 
occasion against all who are not Romanists. This con- 
cluded the festival.” This is confirmed by what chan- 
cellor Gittling, of Jena, relates as having seen in his 
journey in 1828 (in Rohr, K ritische Predigerbibliothek, 
xi, 379 sq.). It thus seems proved that the bull itself, 
whose § xxi says: “ Volentes prasentes nostros proces- 
sus ac omnia et quecunque his literis contenta, quous- 
que alii huiusmodi processus a Nobis aut Romano-Pon- 
tifice pro tempore existente fiant aut publicentur, durare 
suosque effectus omnino sortiri,” is not completely abol- 
ished yet. No pope has so far substituted a new bull 
for the old, and its principles concerning the cases re- 
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INCOMMUNICABLENESS 542 INDEFECTIBILITY | 


served for the pope are yet in full force. In the His- 
torisch-politische Bldtter of Phillips and Gorres (Mu- 
nich, 1847, vol. xxi) we find it stated that “In Soro 
conscientie, the bull is only valid yet in so far as its 
stipulations have not in other acts been altered by the 
Church herself.” Its efficiency in foro externo, so much 
desired by Rome, is everywhere opposed in self-defense 
by the civil powers. For the special history of this 
bull, and proofs of its present validity in the Romish 
Church, see Biber, Bull in Cana Domini, transl. (Lond. 
1848); Biber, Papal Diplomacy and the Bull in Cena 
Domini (Lond. 1848); Lebret, Geschichte d. Bulle (Lpz. 
1768, 4 vols.) ; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. viii, 843 ; Cham- 
bers, Cyclop. v, 5380; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. s. d. Refor- 
mation, iii, 266, 887 ; Janus, Pope and Council, p. 384 sq. ; 
cardinal Erskine to Sir J.C. Hippisley, in Rep. of Comm. 
of House of Commons on the Laws regarding the Regula- 
tion of the Roman Cath. subjects (1816, p. 218). (J. H.W.) 

Incommunicableness or Gop. The divine 
attributes have been variously divided. One of the di- 
visions sets the attributes of God forth as communicable 
and incommunicable. As the former are regarded such 
attributes as can be imparted from the Creator to the 
creature, e. g. goodness, holiness, wisdom, etc., and as the 
latter such are counted as cannot be imparted, as inde- 
pendence, immutability, immensity, and eternity. See 
Dorner, Person of Christ, div. ii, i, 183 sq. ; ii, 193 sq. 
See also the article Gop (Dogmatical Treatment of the 
Doctrine of), vol. iii, p. 907 sq. 

Incomprehensibility or Gop. This is a rela- 
tive term, and indicates a relation between an object and 
a faculty; between God and a created understanding : 
so that the meaning of it is this, that no created under- 
standing can comprehend God; that is, have a perfect 
and exact knowledge of him, such a knowledge as is ad- 
equate to the perfection of the object (Job xi, 7; Isa. xl). 

God is incomprehensible, 1. As to the nature of his 
essence; 2. The excellency of his attributes; 3. The 
depth of his counsels; 4. The works of his providence ; 
5, The dispensation of his grace (Eph. iii, 8; Job xxxyii, 
25; Rom. xi). The incomprehensibility of God follows, 
1. From his being a spirit endued with perfections great- 
ly superior to our own. 2. There may be (for anything 
we certainly know) attributes and perfections in God of 
which we have not the least idea, 3. In those perfec- 
tions of the divine nature of which we haye some idea, 
there are many things to us inexplicable, and with 
which, the more deeply and attentively we think of 
them, the more we find our thoughts swallowed up, such 
as his self-existence, eternity, omnipresence, etc. This 
should teach us, therefore, 1. To admire and reverence 
the divine Being (Zech. ix, 17; Neh. ix, 5); 2. To be 
humble and modest (Psa. viii, 1,4; Eccl. v, 2,3; Job 
xxxvil, 19); 3. To be serious in our addresses, and sin- 
cere in our behavior towards him. (Caryl, On Job wavii, 
25; Tillotson, Sermons, sermon clvi; Abernethy, Ser- 
mons, vol. li, nos. 6,7; Doddridge,. Lectures on Divinity, 
lecture 59; Martensen, Doymatics, p. 89; Buck, Theolog. 
Dictionary, sv.) See Gow. 

Incomprehensible. This word, as occurring in 
the English Prayer-book, is understood, at the present 
day, in a sense quite different from what was design- 
ed when it was first introduced into the formularies, 
Thus when, in the Athanasian Creed, it is said, “The 
Father incomprehensible,” ete., the meaning is, “the 
Father is (¢mmensus, i. e.) infinite,” ete.: a Being not 
to be comprised (comprehendendus) within the limits of 
space, 

Inconvertibility, the quality of both natures in 
Christ, which does not admit of a change of either into 
the other. 

Incorpolitus, a title in monasteries of the priest 
who has the administration of the convent estates, the 
collection of interest and other moneys due the monas- 
tery, ete. 

Incorporation. The incorporation of a church 
benefice consists in its being joined guoad sptritualia et 
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temporalia with a spiritual corporation, such, for im- eae 
stance, as a convent or a monastery. We find many 
instances of such incorporations in the 9th century, and 
they were most generally the result of efforts to increase | 
the revenues of the corporations. The modus operandi 
was to abolish the separate office connected with a ben- 
efice, and to give the temporal advantages to the cor- 
poration, which also added the spiritual offices connected 
therewith to its other duties, supplying them with min- 
isterial services. For instance, a regular pastor (pa- 
rochus principalis) was appointed, who committed the 
care of souls to a vicar appointed by himself, under 
sanction of the bishop. This vicar then filled the office 
of cura animarum actualis, whilst the convent or mon- 
astery had but a cura habitualis. ‘The canon laws ip 
such eases soon prescribed the appointment of perma~- 
nent vicars (vicarii perpetui), although in many in~ 
stances, especially in Germany, many convents appoint- 
ed only temporary vicars, and even intrusted the care 
of souls to members of their order who did not reside in 
the parish. Essentially different from these “ pleno jure” 
or “utrogue jure” incorporations were exclusively tem- 
poral unions of the revenues of livings with spiritual 
corporations, which were also often designated as incor- 
porationes quoad temporalia. In these cases the in- 
come only of the livings went to the convents, together 
with all the revenues accruing therefrom, they in ex- 
change undertaking to give to the incumbent minister 
an adequate support (portio congrua). The spiritual 
office, spivitualia, remained unaffected by this arrange- 
ment, and was filled by the bishop, according to the : 
wishes of the convent. The numerous abuses which 
were introduced in both these kinds of incorporations ' 
were denounced by the Council of Trent (Sess. 7, ¢. 7, 
De reform.). The council also forbade the union of 
parish churches with convents, monasteries, hospitals, 
ete. (Sess. 24, c. 13; Sess. 7, De reform. c.6). In conse- 
quence of the secularization of convents and monaster- 
ies, the whole organization has mostly fallen into dis- 
use; the parish administrators are about the only re- 
mains of the incorporation system. See Neller, De ju- 
ribus parochi primitivi (in Schmid, Thesaur. jur. eccl. vi, 
441 sq.) ; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 649. 
Incorporeality or Gop is his being without a 
body. That God is incorporeal is evident; for, 1. Mate- 
riality is incompatible with self-existence, and God, be- 
ing self-existent, must be incorporeal. 2. If God were 
corporeal, he could not be present in any part of the ; 
world where body is; yet his presence is necessary for 
the support and motion of body. 3. A body cannot be 
in two places at the same time; yet he is everywhere, 
and fills heaven and earth. 4. A body is to be seen and 
felt, but God is invisible and impalpable (John i, 18). 
See Charnock, Works, i, 117; Gill, Body of Divinity, i, 45, 
8vo3 Doddridge, Lectures on Divinity, lect. 47. See 
Gop. 
Incorruptibiles, an extreme sect of Eutychians 
(q. v.), who held that the body of Christ was incorrupti- 
ble, i.e. “that from the time that his body was formed 
it was not susceptible of any change or alteration; that 
he was not even subject fo innocent passions or appe- 
tites, such as hunger or thirst, but that he ate with- 
out any occasion both before his death and after his 
resurrection.” See APHTHARTODOCETA; MoNnopuy- 
SITES. 
Incorrupticdle. See IncorrupriBites. 
Incredulity. See Inrmeniry; Unsevier, 


Incumbent, a clergyman in the Church of Eng- 
land who is in present possession of (incumbit, is close to, 
rests upon, as its immediate occupant) a benefice (Eden). 
Sir E. Coke, however, says that the title means that the 
clergyman “in possession of a benefice ought diligently 
to bend all his study to the care of his church,” 

Indefectibility or tHe Cuurcn. This subject 
has already been alluded to in the article CuurcH, vol. 
li, p. 825 (8); but Mr. Blunt (Theol. Cyclop. i, 340) has 
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this subject, which he treats under the two heads of 
Perpetuity, and (2) Inerrancy and Infallibility. The 
former, he argues, frees the Church from failure in suc- 
cession of members; the latter two free it from failure 
in holding and declaring the truth. “ Both these flow 
from the constitution and nature of the mystical body 
of Christ. The Scriptures which speak to this point 
are John xv; 1 Cor. vi, 15, 19; xii, 12; Eph. i, 23; iv, 
12; v, 30; Col.i, 18, and cannot be explained away into 
metaphor. As Christ’s natural body was incorruptible, 
and yet before the resurrection was liable to human in- 
firmities (Matt. viii, 17), so his mystical body, yet un- 
glorified, is liable in each one of its many members to 
sin and falling from grace; but nothing can touch the 
life of the body itself. As also the fulness of the Spirit 
dwelt in Christ, and Christ was the Truth, so the Spir- 
it, by virtue of whose indwelling the body is one, and 
one with its Head, guides the Church into all truth.” 

I. Perpetuity of the Church.—* Plain promises of this 
are made in Isa. lxi, 8,9; Dan. ii, 44; Matt. xvi, 18; 
xxviii, 20; John xiv, 16,17. There are also arguments 
to be drawn for it from the consideration of God’s coun- 
sel and purpose. The consummation of all things is de- 
layed only till God's servants are sealed (1 Cor. xv, 28; 
Rev. vi, 9-11). When faith fails in the earth, the end 
will be (Luke xviii, 8). This is as regards God, in 
whose work we cannot suppose an interruption. So, 
too, as regards man. God will have all men to be saved, 
and come to the knowledge of the truth. The Church, 
which is the pillar and ground of the truth, could not 
fail without a failure of God’s mercy. So long as there 
are men capable of salvation (and all men are capable 
of salvation, since Christ died for all), so long will the 
Church be preserved, that to it may be added both ot 
owfdpevor and of cwOyadpevor. The promises of God 
are given to the Church as a whole. Each branch of 
the Church is on its probation, as is each individual 
member. And the law of probation, the law of their 
participation in the promise, is the same: ‘He that hath, 
to him shall be given.’ To argue that because each 
particular church may fail, therefore the whole may fail, 
is not only a fallacy in logic, but a denial of Christ’s 
power to impart to the whole that which he does not 
impart to each particular member.” 

Il. Inerrancy and Infallibility of the Church The 
foregoing promises and arguments show that the Church 
will not fail either by dying out or by apostasy. As 
the work of the Spirit will not fail in bringing sons to 
God, so it will never fail in providing that there shall 
always be a body persevering in the faith according to 
the election of grace. This is to be considered more 
particularly as regards truth of doctrine. For this, also, 
there are promises, e. g. John xvi, 13; 1 John ii, 27. The 
spirit which dwells in the Church is likewise declared 
to be the spirit of knowledge and understanding (Col. i, 
9; ii,3; iii,10). Less cannot be implied in these words 
than that the Church shall always have a tenure of the 
truth sufficient for salvation. They show, further, that 
any doctrine which can be said to be the deliberately as- 
certained voice of the Church must be from God, whose 
Spirit is in the Church. But they cannot be pressed 
so far as to prove that the Church may not for a time 
hold such an error as does not directly deny the founda- 
tion of faith, or does not directly deny Christ. Even 
an error, which by logical consequence denies the foun- 
dation of faith, is not to be taken as such a denial. The 
‘consequence may not be perceived, and if perceived the 
premises would be at once rejected. The case is doubt- 
less of great improbability, but its possibility must be 
conceded. When, then, can we say that the voice of 
the Church is sufficiently ascertained? This leads us 
on from the inerrancy, or passive infallibility, to the ac- 
tive infallibility, or declaration of the faith. No actual 
limits of time can be set for which, if a doctrine has 
been held, it must be considered as the ascertained de- 
cision of the Church. The circumstances of the Church 
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in one period may cause more sifting of the truth than 
a hundred years of another period, It is the condition 
of the Church militant to be always under trial, some- 
times by persecution from the world, sometimes by 
blasts of contrary doctrine within itself. In different 
degrees these are blended, and with very different de- 
grees of speed will the truth emerge. ‘The degree of 
holiness also, and above all, will regulate the discovery 
and reception of truth, For knowledge and understand- 
ing in spiritual things are the flower and fruit ; the plant 
itself is holiness springing from the root of faith. The 
certainty, then, of a doctrine enunciated by the Church 
is a growing certainty, varying in amount with the 
time the doctrine has been held, the degree of investi- 
gation to which it has been subjected, and the degree 
of holiness in the Church. Thus the decrees of a coun- 
cil which we may believe to be cecumenical can only be 
known to be the genuine voice of the Church by their 
acceptance. We may agree to the abstract proposition 
that a truly ecumenical council cannot err; but the 
proposition is of little practical value at the time of 
holding a council, for none can prove that the council 
has not in some respects failed of cecumenicity. The 
authority of its decisions rests on their acceptance. For 
the Spirit of God is given to the whole body of the 
Church; and that can only be known to be the true 
voice of the Church which is expressed by sufficient de- 
liberation of generation after generation. In this sense 
the infallibility of the Church is a reasonable doctrine, 
and one, in fact, which it would be unreasonable for any 
Christian to disbelieve.” 

Indefectible Grace is, according to the Calvin- 
ists, grace which cannot be lost, or fail of its intended 
purpose, the salvation of those on whom it is bestowed, 
i. e. the elect, and is held to be irresistible by the person 
so elected, thus necessarily securing his salvation. See 
CatyinisM; ELEecTion; GRACE; WILL. 


Indelible Character. See CHARACTER, INDEL- 
IBLE. : 

Indemnity (Latin indemnitas, compensation) is in 
some churches a pension paid to the bishop in consider- 
ation of discharging or indemnifying churches, united 
or appropriated, from the payment of procurations, or 
by way of recompense for the profits which the bishop 
would otherwise have received during the time of the 
vacation of such churches. 


Independence or Cuurcnes. “Tt is an admit- 
ted fact, as clearly settled as anything can be by human 
authority, that the primitive Christians, in the organ- 
ization of their assemblies, formed them after the model 
of the Jewish synagogue. .. . They disowned the he- 
reditary aristocracy of the Levitical priesthood, and 
adopted the popular government of the synagogue. . . . 
Their government was voluntary, elective, free, and ad- 
ministered by rulers or elders elected by the people. 
The ruler of the synagogue was the moderator of the 
college of elders, but only primus inter pares, holding no 
official rank above them. The people, as Vitringa (De 
Synagoga, lib. iii, pt. i, e. Xv, p. 828-863) has shown, ap- 
pointed their own officers to rule over them. They ex- 
ercised the natural right of freemen to enact and exe- 
cute their own laws, to admit proselytes, and to exclude 
at pleasure unworthy members from their communion. 
Theirs was ‘a democratic form of government,’ and is 
so described by one of the most able expounders of the 
constitution of the primitive churches (see Rothe, An- 
Sénge d. Chrisil. Kirche, p. 14). Like their prototype, 
therefore, the primitive churches also embodied the 
principle of a popular government and of enlightened 
religious liberty” (Coleman, 4 postol. and Primit. Ch. p. 
43 sq.). The reason, however, why the primitive Chris- 
tians had this peculiar organization, reintroduced in the 
modern Church by the Congregationalists, and in part 
also by the Presbyterians, is, that the members of the 
early Christian Church mostly came from the Jewish 
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Charch, and naturally adopted methods of worship, gov- 
ernment, etc., to which they were accustomed, But 
this by no means goes to prove that it was the inten- 
tion of the early Christians to perpetuate their mode of 
government, but rather that, engaged as Christ and his 
disciples had been in founding a Church, needing no 
other bond than his own person, the mode of govern- 
ment to which they had been accustomed was chosen 
for the time being, “the disciples not having yet at- 
tained to a clear understanding of that call which Christ 
had already given them by so many intimations to form 
a Church entirely separated from the existing Jewish 
economy. . . . We are disposed to believe that the 
Church was at first composed entirely of members stand- 
ing on an equality with one another, and that the apos- 
tles alone held a higher rank, and exercised a directing 
influence over the whole, which arose from the original 
position in which Christ had placed them in relation to 
other believers; so that the whole arrangement and ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Church proceeded from 
them, and they were first induced by particular cireum- 
stances to appoint other church officers, as in the instance 
of deacons” (Neander, A postol. Kirche, 3d edit. p. 31, 33 ; 
comp. p. 179, 195; also Rothe, Anfanye, p. 146 sq.; Acts 
vi, 1; xi, 30). Christ also evidently did make some pro- 
vision for a government of his Church on earth indepen- 
dent of Jewish and pagan customs by constituting apos- 
tles, who should authoritatively command and teach, 
(See vol. ii, p.328 sq.) The churches of the early Chris- 
tians also, unlike the Jewish, were independent one of the 
other. History, sacred or profane, relating to this pe- 
riod, records not a single instance in which one church 
presumed to impose laws of its own upon another. The 
first traces of associations between several churches, from 
which councils can be said to have taken their origin, 
we find in the 2d century (Coleman, De Rebus Christ. 
sec. i, § 48). Indications of this original independence 
are distinctly manifested even after the rise of the epis- 
copacy. Every bishop had the right to form his own 
liturgy and creed, and to settle at pleasure his own time 
and mode of celebrating the religious festivals (compare 
Greiling, A postolische Christengemeine, p. 16). Cyprian 
strongly asserts the right of every bishop to make laws 
for his own church, Indeed, it is to this original in- 
dependence of the churches from each other, to the 
want of proper authorities to govern them, that Socra- 
tes (Kccles. Hist. lib. v, c. xxii) ascribes the endless con- 
troversies which agitated the Church in the early ages 
with regard to the observance of certain festivals, espe- 
cially Easter, See, besides the authorities already cited, 
Sack, Comment. ad Theol. Instit. p. 141; Bunsen, Hippo- 
lytus and his Age, iii, 246; Dr. Hitchcock, in the Amer. 
Presb. Rev. Jan. 1867, See also Eriscopacy, vol. iii, 
p. 263, 264, 266 Gv). (J. H.W.) 

Independency or Gop is his existence in and of 
himself, without depending on any other being. “ His 
being and perfections,” as Dr. Ridgely observes (Body of 
Divinity, p.7), “are underived, and not communicated to 
him, as all finite perfections are by him to the creature. 
This attribute of independency belongs to all his perfec- 
tions. 1. He is independent as to his knowledge. He 
doth not receive ideas from any object out of himself, as 
intelligent creatures do. This is elegantly described by 
the prophet, Isa. xl, 18,14. 2. He is independent in 
power. As he receives strength from no one, so he doth 
not act dependently on the will of the creature (Job 
Xxxvi, 23). 3. He is independent as to his holiness, 
hating sin necessarily, and not barely depending on some 
reasons out of himself inducing him thereto; for it is es- 
sential to the divine nature to be infinitely opposite to 
sin, and therefore to be independently holy. 4. He is in- 
dependent as to his bounty and goodness. He commu- 
nicates blessings not by constraint, but according to his 
sovereign will. Thus he gave being to the world, and 
all things therein, which was the first instance of bounty 
and goodness; and this not by restraint, but by his free 
Will: ‘for his pleasure they are and were created’ In 
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like manner, whatever instances of mercy he extends t 
miserable creatures, he acts independently and not by 
force. He shows mercy, because it is his pleasure to do 
so (Rom. ix, 18). That God is independent, let it be fur- 
ther considered, 1. That all things depend on his power 
which brought them into and preserves them in being. 
If, therefore, all things depend on God, then it would be 
absurd to say that God depends on anything, for this 
would be to suppose the cause and effect to be mutually 
dependent on and derived from each other, which in- 
volves a contradiction. 2. If God be infinitely above the 
highest creatures, he cannot depend on any of them, for 
dependence argues inferiority (Isa. x],15,17). 3. If God 
depend on any creature, he does not exist necessarily ; 
and if so, then he might not have been; for the same 
will by which he is supposed to exist might have de- 
termined that he should not have existed, which is al- 
together inconsistent with the idea of a God. From 


God’s being independent, we infer, 1. That we ought to — 


conclude that the creature cannot lay any obligation on 
hin, or do anything that may tend to make him more 
happy than he is in himself (Rom. xi, 35; Job xxii, 
2,3). 2. If independency be a divine perfection, then 
let it not in any instance, or by any consequence, be 
attributed to the creature: let us conclude that all 
our springs are in him, and that all we enjoy and hope 
for is from him, who is the author and finisher of our 
faith, and the fountain of all our blessedness.” See 
Gop. 
Independent Baptists. See Baprisrs. 


Independents, a name given to certain bodies of 
Christians who assert that each Christian congregation 
is independent of all others, and from all ecclesiastical] 
authority except its own. Some writers inaccurately 
use this name as synonymous with “Congregational- 
ists,” forgetting that the latter do not claim the absolute 
independence of individual character. ‘The churches 
of New England are congregational. They do not ap~ 
prove the name of ‘Independent,’ and are abhorrent of 
such principles of independency as would keep them 
from giving an account of their matters to neighboring 
churches, regularly demanding it of them” (Mather), 
See CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

I, History.—After the reformation of religion in Eng- 
land, the greater body of Protestants adopted the Epis- 
copal form of Church polity, and this was finally estab- 
lished as the religion of the nation. But the smaller 
body of Protestants opposed episcopacy on the ground 
that it too nearly resembled the Roman Catholie form 
of Church polity, and these so-called Nonconformists 
(q. v.) came to be stigmatized by the derisive name of 
Puritans, which the followers of Novatian had borne 
in the third century. To this class (i. e. Noncomform- 
ists) belong the Independents, who claim that their sys- 
tem is substantially the same as that of the apostolic 
churches, which had been corrupted by the tendencies 
that culminated in papacy, and that traces of dissent 
from the episcopal power may be found in every age 
back to the 4th century (see Punchard, History of’ Con- 
gregationalism). ‘They are supposed to have orivinated 
in England about the year 1581, under the leadership 
of Robert Brown, bearing thence the name of Brownists 
(q. v.); but Richard Fitz is generally named as the first 
pastor of the first Independent church in England (comn- 
pare Skeats, History of the Free Churches, p. 23). The 
persecution which they were obliged to endure from the 
Established Church soon necessitated the emigration of 
these first Independents, and they removed to the Neth- 
erlands. Deserted by Brown, who conformed, and be- 
came an adherent of the Church of England, they chose 
as their leader John Robinson, to whom belongs the 
chief merit of a better organization of them. Brown, 
who, by the persecutions which, as a Nonconformist, he 
had to endure, had become greatly embittered, had, with 
hardly less bigotry than his persecutors, declared all 
other forms of Church government not only as inconsis 
tent, but denounced them in the severest terms, even 
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counselled 
fellowship, looking upon charity as the end of the com- 


ntichristian, Robinson, however, 
g his own to be the most apostolical form, 
gnition of all other forms and Christian 


mandments. The names also which they had hitherto 
borne were now exchanged for that of Independents. 
Robinson, in his Apology, having affirmed “ Coetum 
quemlibet particularem, esse totam, integram, et perfec- 
tam ecclesiam ex suis partibus constantem immediate et 
independentem [quoad alias eccl.| sub ipso Christo.” In 
1616, a friend and colaborer of Robinson, Henry Jacob, 
returned to the mother country, and organized an Inde- 
pendent Church at London, which has oftentimes, though 
incorrectly, been termed “ the first Independent Church 
in England” (compare vol. ii, p. 476). “From this, as a 
nucleus, Independency gradually spread through Eng- 
land, and, in spite of the harsh measures of Laud and 
the court, came, in the middle of the 17th century, to 
oceupy a dominant place among the powers by which 
the destinies of England were swayed.” 

A prominent place was occupied by the Independents 
at the Westminster Assembly, they taking an active 
part in the debates, especially on points of Church or- 
der; “debating all things,” says Baillie, “which came 
within twenty miles of, their quarters,” and evidently 
astonishing the “churchmen” by their “ great learning, 
quickness, and- eloquence, together with their great 
courtesy and discretion in speaking.” Skeats (History 
of the Free Churches, p. 52) asserts that at this “ Assem- 
bly” the representatives of the Independents, some five 
or six in number, “ prayed to be inducted into the pro- 
posed National Church, the conditions being that the 
power of ordination should be reserved to their own 
congregations, and that they might be subject, in 
Church censures, to Parliament, but not to any Presby- 
tery.” As they were unsuccessful in this attempt, how- 
ever, it is believed that, though few in number, they 
yet prevented the Presbyterians from accomplishing at 
least their object, standing “in the breach against the 
advance of a new State Church, which, if better in many 
respects than the old (Episcopal), would have been 
worse in other réspects.” But it was only after the 
accession of Oliver Cromwell (himself an Independent) 
to the protectorate that the Independents gained the 
ascendency, and became “the most powerful and im- 
portant religious body in England” (compare Murray, 
Life of Samuel Rutherford, chap. viii). The greatest 
statesmen of England were Independents; the army 
was Independent in the main; and Independent minis- 
ters held appointments as chaplains, or filled leading 
positions in the universities; among them, most promi- 
nently, John Owen, Thomas Goodwin, Nye, ete. To 
strengthen the union among themselves, an Assembly 
was decided to be held at the Savoy. Ministers and 
delegates of more than a hundred congregations there- 
upon convened, Sept. 29, 1658, and on Oct. 12 (a few 
weeks before Oliver Cromwell’s death) they adopted 
and issued a confession of faith and discipline, which 
was named a “ Declaration.” Of this declaration the 
following were fundamental propositions : “A particular 
Church consists of officers and members: the Lord Christ 
having given to his called ones—united in Church order 
—liberty and power to choose persons fitted by the 
Holy Ghost to be over them in the Lord. The officers 


appointed by Christ to be chosen and set apart by the | : reiple he 
| took the precaution not to invest 1t with binding sym- 


Church are pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons. The 
way appointed by Christ for the calling of any person 


‘unto the office of pastor, teacher, or elder in a church is 


that he be chosen thereunto by the common suffrage of 
the Church itself, and solemnly set apart by fasting and 
prayer, with the imposition of hands of the eldership of 
that Church, if there be any before constituted therein ; 
and of a deacon, that he be chosen by the like suffrage, 
end set apart by prayer, and the like imposition; and 
those who are so chosen, though not set apart after that 
manner, are rightly constituted ministers of Jesus: The 
work of preaching is not so peculiarly confined to pas- 
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tors and teachers but that others also, gifted and fitted 
by the Holy Ghost, and approved by the people, may 
publicly, ordinarily, and constantly perform it. Ordi~- 
nation alone, without election or consent of the Church, 
doth not constitute any person a church officer. A 
church furnished with officers, according to the mind of 
Christ, hath full power to administer all his ordinances ; 
and where there is want of any one or more officers, 
those that are in the Church may administer all the or- 
dinances proper to those officers whom they do not pos- 
sess; but where there are no teaching officers at all, 
none may administer the seals, nor can the Church au- 
thorize any so to do. Whereas the Lord Jesus Christ 
hath appointed and instituted, as a means of edification, 
that those who walk not according to the rules and laws 
appointed by him be censured in his name and authori- 
ty, every Church hath power in itself to exercise and 
execute all those censures appointed by him, The cen- 
sures appointed by Christ are admonition and excom- 
munication; and whereas some offences may be known 
only to some, those to whom they are so known must 
first admonish the offender in private; in public offences, 
and in case of non-amendment upon private admonition, 
the offence being related to the Church, the offender is 
to be duly admonished, in the name of Christ, by the 
whole Church through the elders; and if this censure 
prevail not for his repentance, then he is to be cast out 
by excommunication, with the consent of the members.” 
These particulars respecting a declaration of faith but 
little known indicate the opinions entertained by the 
Independents, not only at the time of the Restoration, 
but, with some modification, afterwards; and here it 
may be added that if, in the theory of Presbyterianism, 
the ministry, as to the order of existence, precedes the 
Church, in the theory of Congregationalism, the Church, 
in that same order, precedes the minister; and in this 
significant fact may be found a key to some important 
differences between the two systems. Besides those 
rules which had reference to the internal order of the 
churches, there were these three relative to their dimen- 
sions, their co-operation, and the catholicity of their 
fellowship. “For the avoiding of differences, for the 
greater solemnity in the celebration of ordinances, and 
for the larger usefulness of the gifts and graces of the 
Holy Ghost, saints, living within such distances that 
they can conveniently assemble for divine worship, 
ought rather to join in one Church for their mutual 
strengthening and edification than to set up many dis- 
tinct societies. In cases of difficulties or differences, it 
is according to the mind of Christ that many churches 
holding communion together do, by their managers, meet 
in a synod or council to consider and give advice; how- 
beit, these synods are not intrusted with any Church 
power, properly so called, or with any jurisdiction over 
the churches. Such reforming churches as consist of 
persons sound in the faith, and of conversation becom- 
ing the Gospel, ought not to refuse the communion of 
each other, so far as may consist with their own princi- 
ples respectively, though they walk not in all things 
according to the same rules of Church order.” 

The conclusions at the Savoy meeting were not ec- 
clesiastical canons, but simply united opinions. They 
had no binding force. They aspired to 10 higher char- 
acter than that of counsel and advice. Lest this decla- 
ration should endanger their principles. the assembly 


bolical authority; and, to guard against the possibility 
of hierarchical schemes, they further enacted that no 
one should be ordained without having a call to some 
particular congregation. Similar precautions were also 
taken by them against all possible civil interference in 
ecclesiastical affairs, except cases in which Christian 
societies had laid themselves open to investigation by 
the civil authorities for the encouragement of civil dis- 
turbances (comp. art. CONGREGATIONALISTS, vol, ii, p. 
480, II, 2). After the restoration of Charles II in 1660, 
and the re-establishment of episcopacy, the Indepen- 
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INDEPENDENTS 
flents, like all other nonconforming “ sects,” suffered 
from illiberal enactments, especially from the “Act of 
Uniformity,” which was passed in 1662. “ Indepen- 
dents retired into obscurity for a while after the Resto- 
ration. ‘The doors of buildings where they had been 
wont to assemble were nailed up, the pastors were driv- 
en out, flocks were scattered, the administration of or- 
dinances could not take place, and meetings could not be 
held, and communities which had been prosperous un- 
der the Commonwealth diminished in number” (Stough- 
ton, Eccles. History of England | Church of the Restora- 
tion], ii, 164). The Act of Uniformity, however, was the 
most severe of all enactments against dissenters. Some 
2000 of the ablest and best of England’s clergy were 
forced to leave the Church. “They included Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, and not a few whom it 
would be difticult to reduce entirely under any of those 


denominations; both Calvinists and Arminians, with | 


other divines scarcely belonging to either of those 
schools. In point of learning, eloquence, reasoning, and 
imagination the men varied; but under all their pecul- 
iarities lay a common faith of no ordinary character, a 
faith of that rare kind which makes the confessor. They 
believed in God, in Christ, in truth, in heaven; and in 
the controversy which they carried on they regarded 
themselves as fighting for a divine cause. . . . They 
believed that they were acting in the defence of the 
Gospel. A strong evangelical faith upheld their eccle- 
siastical opinions like the everlasting rocks which form 
the ribs and backbone of this grand old world. The 
Church of England suffered no small loss when she lost 
such men” (Stoughton). Yet, in spite of these perse- 
cutions, the Independents still continued to subsist un- 
til, in 1688, the Revolution, and in 1689 the “Act of Tol- 
cration,” finally restored to them the enjoyment of liber- 
ty of worship. 

Shortly after the publication of the Act of Toleration, 
efforts were made to bring about a union between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents (who by this time 
generally styled themselves Congregationalists), and in 
1691 heads of agreement were drawn up (compare Mos- 
heim, Leel. Hist. v, 361-363). But “ within a year from 
the formation of the union two discussions on points of 
doctrine and order arose. The first of these was excited 
by a Congregational minister holding high Calvinistic 
or rather Antinomian opinions, believing and preaching 
that repentance is not necessary to salvation, that the 
elect are always without sin, and always without ‘ spot 
before God.’” The controversy which this course pro- 
voked “threw eleven counties into disorder, and before 
a year had passed away the Congregationalists had be- 
gun to be weaned from the union” (Skeats; comp. also 
our article on Howe, Joun). From the position which 
the Independents assumed, it is curious to notice “ that 
the Presbyterians, at this time, were more moderate 
Calvinists than the Congregationalists, and that the ep- 
ithet: of ‘ Baxterians’ was not inappropriately applied to 
them; but as Baxterianism included the articles of the 
Church of England, and the confessions of Dort and 
Savoy, their moderation was certainly limited. What 
they did not believe was the doctrine of absolute repro- 
bation, held in the sense that persons were condemned 
irrespective of their character and faith. They did not 
believe that sinners were pardoned without repentance. 
They did not believe that the Saviour so stood in the 
sinner’s place that God ever looked upon him as a sin- 
ner. ‘The last point was the point most vehemently de- 
bated in this controversy. The question was, Is there 
a change of persons, or only of person, in the redemp- 
tion; and according as this was answered, and the sense 
in which the answer was understood, the controversial- 
ist was classed as an Arminian, or even Unitarian, on 
the one side, or as an Antinomian on the other. Mather 
went so far as to state that believers were as righteous 
as Christ himself, and the Congregational body support- 
ed Mather.” 

After the Revolution the Independents greatly in- 
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creased in numbers and influence, especially | 
middle of the last century. under “ the extrao 
vival of religious zeal” which the earnest labor: 
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eminent preachers joined the Independents, favoring 
their views on Church government. Since the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828, by which all 
civil abilities were removed from the Independents, and 


their right to social equality with their fellow-subjects 


was legally acknowledged, they have especially pros- 
pered, and their accessions have been so great that they 
have become the largest dissenting body in England ex- 
cept the Wesleyan Methodists. In 1831 a “ Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales” was formed, and 
their “ Declaration of Faith, Order, and Discipline” was 
adopted in 1833. According to the report of 1889 the 
number of their churebes in England, Ireland, and Wales, 
is given at 4726, of which 294 were vacant. 
tings provide for 1,563,919 persons. The Independents, 


who have always evinced great interest in education, — 


at present have under their control in England eleven 
training colleges, with a staff of twenty-six professors. 
These are, 


Date of No. of 
Formation. Students. 
Western College, Plymouth...... eal 1752 16 
Rotherham College.....--.. ehececscses 1756 é 
Brecon’ College ics. mer. come aisve a ieasie 1760 82 
Cheshunt College..........-..- sis stele «e 1768 39 
Airedale College, Bradford............ . 1784 35 
Hickney Callereriac cris <cte saison - 1796 35 
Lancashire College.-ieca. sce ssucess se + 1806 32 
Spring Hill, Birmingham..... siakineaae . 1838 32 
New College, London...........00s s+. 1850 35 
igheater (ocr et een 
Cong. Institute, Nottingham....... oe. 1861 50 


II. Doctrines.—“ In support of their scheme of Con~ 
gregational churches, the Independents observe that the 
word éxkAnoia, which we translate ‘church, is always 
used in Scripture to signify either a single congregation, 
or the place where a single congregation meets. Thus 


| that unlawful assembly at Ephesus, brought together 


against Paul by the craftsmen, is called éxkAyjcia, a 
church (Acts xix, 32,39, 41). The word, however, is 
generally applied to a more sacred use, but still it signi- 
fies either the body assembling, or the place in which it 
assembles. The whole body of the disciples at Corinth 
is called the Church, and spoken of as coming together 
into one place (1 Cor. xiv, 23). The place into which 
they came together we find likewise called @ church: 
‘When ye come together in the church—when ye come 
together into one place’ (1 Cor. xi, 18, 20). Wherever 
there were more congregations than one, there were 
likewise more churches than one. Thus, ‘Let your 
women keep silence in the churches, ty rate ixcAnotate 
(1 Cor, xiv, 34). The whole nation of Israel is indeed 
called a church, but it was no more than a single con- 
gregation, for it had but one place of publie worship, 
namely, first the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple. 
The catholic Church of Christ, his holy nation and king- 
dom, is likewise a single congregation, having one place 
of worship, that is, heaven, where all the members as- 
semble by faith and hold communion; and in which, 
when they shall all be fully gathered together, they 
will in fact be one glorious assembly. Accordingly we 
find it called ‘the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, whose names are written in heayen.’ Besides 
these, the Independent can find no other description of a 
church in the New Testament; not a trace of a diocese 
or presbytery consisting of several congregations, all 
subject to one jurisdiction. The number of disciples in 
Jerusalem was certainly great before they were dis- 
persed by the persecution in which Paul bore so active 
apart. Yet they are never mentioned as forming dis- 
tinct assemblies, but as one assembly, meeting with its 
elders in one place—sometimes in the Temple, some» 
times in Solomon’s porch, and sometimes in an upper 
room. After the dispersion, the disciples who fled from 
Jerusalem, as they could no longer assemble in one 
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, are never called a Church by themselves, or one 
ch b, bu the churches of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee 
(Aets ix, 31; Gal. i, 22). Hence the Independent con- 
eludes that in Jerusalem the words church and congre- 
gation were of the same import; and if such was the 
case there, where the Gospel was first preached, he 
thinks we may reasonably expect to find it so in other 
places. Thus, when Paul, on his journey, calls the eld- 
ers of the Church of Ephesus to Miletus, he speaks to 
them as the joint overseers of a single congregation: 
‘Take heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers’ (Acts xx, 28). 
Had the Church at Ephesus consisted of different con- 
gregations, united under such a jurisdiction as that of 
a modern presbytery, it would have been natural to say, 
‘Take heed to yourselves, and to the flocks over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers ;’ but this is a 
way of speaking of which the Independent finds no in- 
stance in the whole of the New Testament. The sacred 
writers, when speaking of all the Christians in a nation 
or province, never call them the Church of such a na- 
tion or province, but ‘the churches of Galatia’ (Gal. i, 2), 
“the churches of Macedonia’ (2 Cor. viii, 1), ‘the church- 
es of Asia’ (1 Cor. xvi, 19). On the other hand, when 
speaking of the disciples in a city or town who might 
ordinarily assemble in one place, they uniformly call 
them a Church; as, ‘the Church of Antioch,’ ‘the 
Church at Corinth,’ ‘the Church of Ephesus,’ and the 
like. 

“Tn each of these churches or congregations there 
were bishops, sometimes called ‘elders,’ and deacons ; 
and in every church there seems to have been more 
than one elder, and in some a great many, ‘who all la- 
bored in word and doctrine.’ Thus we read (Acts xiv, 
23) of Paul and Barnabas ordaining elders (to be bish- 
ops and deacons) in every church; and (Acts xx, 17) of 
a company of elders in the Church of Ephesus, who were 
exhorted to ‘feed the flock, and to take heed to them- 
selves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
had made them overseers.’ But of such elders as are 
found in modern Presbyterian churches, who neither 
teach nor are fit to teach, the Independent finds no ves- 
tige in the Scriptures, nor in the earliest uninspired 
writers of the Christian Church. The rule or govern- 
ment of this presbytery or eldership in a church is not 
their own, but Christ’s. They are not lords over God’s 
heritage, nor can they pretend to more power over the 
disciples than the apostles possessed. But when the ad- 
ministration of the apostles in the Church of Jerusalem, 
and other churches where they acted as elders, is in- 
quired into by an Independent, it does not appear to 
him that they did anything of common concern to the 
Church without the consent of the multitude; nay, it 
seems they thought it necessary to judge and determine 
in discipline, in presence of the whole Church (Acts vi, 
1-6; xy, 22; 1 Cor. v, 3,4, 5). Excommunication and 
absolution were in the power of the Church at Corinth, 
and not of the elders as distinguished from the congre- 
gation (1 Cor.v; 2 Cor. xi). The apostle, indeed, speaks 
of his delivering some unto Satan (1 Tim. i, 20); but it 
is by no means clear that he did it by himself, and not 
after the manner pointed out in 1 Cor. v, 4,5; even as 
it does not appear, from his saying, in one epistle, ‘that 
the gift was given unto Timothy by putting on of his 
hands,’ that this was not done in the presbytery of a 
Church, as in the other epistle we find it actually was. 
The trying and judging of false apostles was a matter 


- of the first importance, but it was done by the elders 


with the flock at Ephesus (Rev. ii, 2; Acts xx, 28); and 
that whole flock did, in the days of Ignatius, all partake 
of the Lord’s Supper, and pray together in one place. 
Even the power of binding and loosing, or the power of 
the keys, as it has been called, was by our Saviour con- 
ferred, not upon a particular order of disciples, but upon 
the Church. ‘If thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
eo and tell him his fault between thee and him alone. 
If he shali hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother, but 


if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell it unto the Church; but if he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican. 
ever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven,’ 
ete. (Matt. xviii, 15-48), It is not said, if he shall neg: 


lect to hear the one or two, tell it to the elders of the 


Church; far less can it be meant that the offended per- 
son shall tell the cause of his offence to all the disciples 
of a presbytery or diocese consisting of many congrega- 
tions. But he is required to tell it to that particular 
Church or congregation to which they both belong; and 
the sentence of that assembly, pronounced by its elders, 
is in a very solemn manner declared to be final, from 
which there lies no appeal to any jurisdiction on earth. 

“With respect to the constituting of elders in any 
Church or congregation, the Independent reasons in the 
following manner: he officers of Christ’s appointment 
were either ordinary and permanent in the Church, or 
they were extraordinary, and peculiar to the planting 
of Christianity. The extraordinary were those who 
were employed in laying the plan of the Gospel church- 
es, and in publishing the New-Testament revelation. 
Such were the apostles, the chosen witnesses of our 
Saviour’s resurrection ; such were the prophets, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost for explaining infallibly the Old 
Testament by the things written in the New; and such 
were the evangelists, the apostles’ ministers. These can 
be succeeded by none in what was peculiar to them, be- 
cause their work was completed by themselves. But 
they are succeeded in all that was not peculiar to them 
by bishops and deacons, the only two ordinary and per- 


manent orders of ministers in the Church. We have 


already seen that it belongs to the office of a bishop to 
feed the flock of Christ. The only question to be set- 
tled, then, is, How men are ordinarily called to that of- 
fice? for about the office of the deacon there is little or 
no dispute. No man can now pretend to be so called 
of God to the ministry of the Word as wete the apostles 
and other inspired elders, whom he chose to be the pub- 
lishers of his revealed truth, and to whose mission he 
bore witness in an extraordinary manner. But what 
the apostles were to those who had the divine oracles 
from their mouths, that their writings are to us; and 
therefore, as no man can lawfully pretend to a call from 
God to make any addition to those writings, so neither 
can any man pretend to be lawfully called to the min- 
istry of the Word already written, but in the manner 
which that word directs. Now there is nothing of 
which the New Testament speaks more clearly than of 
the characters of those who should exercise the office 
of bishop in the Church, and of the actual exercise of 
that office. The former are graphically drawn in the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, and the latter is minute- 
ly described in Paul’s discourse to the Ephesian elders, 
in Peter's exhortation to elders, and our Lord’s commis- 
sion to those ministers with whom he promised to be 
always present, even unto the end of the world, Tt is 
not competent for any man or body of men to add to 
or take from the description of a Gospel minister given 
in these places, so as to insist upon the necessity of any 
qualification which is not there mentioned, or to dis- 
pense with any qualification as needless which is there 
required. Neither has Jesus Christ, the only legislator 
to the Church, given to any ministers or people any 
power or right whatever to call, send, elect, or ordain to 
that office any person who is not qualified according to 
the description given in his law; nor has he given any 
power or right to reject the least of them who are so 
qualified, and who desize the office of a bishop or elder. 
Let a man have hands laid upon him by such as could 
prove an uninterrupted descent by imposition of hands 
from the apostles, let him be set apart to that office by 
a company of ministers themselves the most conforma- 
ble to the Scripture character, and let him be chosen by 


Verily I say unto you, Whatso-— 
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the most holy people on earth, yet, if he answer not the 
New-‘i'estament description of a minister, he is not call- 
ed of God to that office, and is no minister of Christ, but 
is indeed running unsent. No form of ordination can 
pretend to such clear foundation in the New Testament 
as the description of the persons who should be elders 
of the Church; and the laying on of hands is of small 
importance in the mission of a minister of Christ ; for 
now, when the power of miracles has ceased, it is obvi- 
ous that such a rite, by whomsoever pezformed, can 
convey no powers, whether ordinary or extraordinary. 
Indeed, it appears to have been sometimes used, even in 
the apostolic age, without any such intention. When 
Paul and Barnabas were separated to the particular em- 
ployment of going out to the Gentiles, the prophets and 
teachers at Antioch ‘prayed, and laid their hands on 
them.’ But did this ceremony confer upon the apostles 
any new power or authority to act as ministers of Christ? 
Did the imposition of hands make those shining lights 
of the Gospel one whit better qualified than they were 
before to convert and baptize the nations, to feed the 
tlock of God, to teach, rebuke, or exhort, with all long- 
suffering and patience? It cannot be pretended that 
there was any special virtue in this ceremony. Paul 
and Barnabas had undoubtedly received the Holy Ghost 
before they came to Antioch; and, as they were apos- 
tles, they were of course authorized to discharge all the 
functions of the inferior and ordinary ministers of the 
Gospel. As in this instance, however, the imposition 
ot hands appears to have been a mark of recognition of 
the parties as qualified for the work to which they were 
appointed, so Independents usually impose the hands of 
the bishops with the same intent. In a word, whoever 
in his life and conversation is conformable to the char- 
acter which the inspired writers give of a bishop, and 
is likewise qualified by his ‘mightiness in the Scrip- 
ture’ to discharge the duties of that office, is ‘fully au- 
thorized to administer the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, to teach, and exhort, and rebuke, 
with all long-suffering, and doctrine, and has all the 
call and mission which the Lord now gives to any man; 


while he who wants the qualifications mentioned has | 


not God’s call, whatever he may have, nor any author- 
ity to preach the Gospel of Christ. or to dispense the 
ordinances of his religion. From this view of the In- 
dependent principles, which is faithfully taken from 
their Gwn writers, it appears that, according to them, 
even the election of a congregation confers upon the in- 
dividual whom they may choose for their pastor no new 
powers, but only creates a new relation between him 
and a particular flock, giving him an exclusive right, 
either by himself or in conjunction with other pastors 
constituted in the same manner, to exercise among them 
that authority which he deriyes immediately from 
Christ, and which, in a greater or less degree, is pos- 
sessed by every sincere Christian according to his gifts 
and abilities” (Encyclop. Britannica, xii, 370-372). 

III. Scottish, or New Independents.—In Scotland Inde- 
pendency originated with John Glas (q.v.). The Bap- 
tists there, as elsewhere, are Independents. The regu- 
lar Congregationalists are also numerous. See CoNGRE- 
GATIONALISTS. Apart from these, there is a body called 
“New Independents.” “In December, 1797, Robert Hal- 
dane (q. v.) formed a ‘ Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel at Home. The object of this society was to send 
forth men to preach the Gospel in those parts of Scotland 
where they conceived that this blessing was not enjoyed 
In its purity, or where it was not regularly dispensed. 
Adopting the opinion that it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian who knows the Gospel, and is duly qualified, to 
preach it to his fellow-sinners, James Haldane, brother 
of Robert, Mr. Aikman, and others, travelled through the 
greater part of Scotland, and preached. In a short time 
the Messrs. Haldane separated from the Church of Scot- 
Jand, and soon after two other ministers of the National 
Church, Thnes and Ewing, resigned their charges, and 
united with the Haldanes and their associates. A dis- 
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tinct society was soon formed, at the head of which w 


cos 
the Haldanes; and hence its members have been also 
Large 


called Haldanites, or Haldanite Independents. 
places of public worship, denominated Tabernacles, were 
erected, at Rebert Haldane’s expense, in the principal 
towns, where the Word of God was declared to numerous 
assemblies, both by these ministers and others from va- 
rious denominations in England. At the expense chief- 
ly, if not solely, of Robert Haldane, academies were also 
formed at Edinburgh, Dundee, and Glasgow, for the ed- 
ucation of young nen for the work of the ministry, who, 
when deemed qualified for preaching the Gospel, were 
to be employed as itinerants, under the inspection and 
countenance of the ‘ Society for Propagating the Gospel 
at Home.” Thus a succession of teachers was secured. 
“The doctrines of the, Scottish Independents are Cal- 
vinistic, and they reject all articles of faith or creeds of 
human composition, They say that the Scriptures are 
a divine and infallible standard, and that consistent In- 
dependents dare not adopt any other. They imsist that 
the Scriptures contain a full and complete model and 
system of doctrine, government, discipline, and worship, 
and that in them we may find a universal rule for the 
direction of Christians in their associated state, as well 
as all necessary instructions for the faith and practice 
of individuals. They require Scripture for everything, 
even for such things as could not be contained in Scrip- 
ture. Hence they reject the authority of the civil mag- 
istrate in matters of religion, and receive the Scriptures, 
and nothing else, as binding in the worship of God. 
They conceive the Church of Christ, as exhibited in 
Scripture, to be an association which has no head on 
earth, and which, as a body, can receive no laws from 
any one, except from Christ alone. They consider a 
National Church as ‘the very essence of Antichrist.’ 
They lay it down as a fundamental principle that a 
Christian Church ought to consist of believers, or of 
those who give evidence of their knowing and believ- 
ing the Gospel, united together on the profession of its 
truths, and walking agreeably to them. They differ 
from the more early Independents in admitting Chris- 
tians of all religious denominations to communicate with 


| them in the Lord’s Supper, provided they have reason to 


think them real Christians, and in considering all asso- 
ciation of ministers, for giving council and advice to the 
churehes in matters of doubt, as unnecessary and un- 
scriptural, 

“ As to Church government, they believe that the apos- 
tolical churches, according to the model of which it is 
their great and professed object to conform, were entirely 
independent, none of them being sutject to any foreign 
jurisdiction, but each one governed by its own rulers, 
and by no other laws than those written in the Word 
of God, They say that a true Church of Christ is a so- 
ciety formed for the same purpose as the churches plant- 
ed by the apostles, and whose constitution is the same 
as theirs. A deviation in these particulars renders it 
unworthy of the name, According to them, when the 
word Church in Scripture, in its religious sense, dees not 
denote a single congregation of saints, it always refers to 
the whole body or kingdom of Christ, part of which isin 
heaven and part on earth; which body does not consti- 
tute two churches, a visible and an invisible, but one 
church or family, consisting of different parts. They 
admit that all churches, that is, congregations, are con- 
nected together as being Christ's subjects, but they insist 
that they are dependent only on their King, in whose 
hands the supreme authority rests. While they teach 
that independent churches have no authority over each 
other, they allow that they may receive the advantage 
of each other’s opinion on any matter of importance. 
They conceive that bishop and elder were, in apostolic 
times, synonymous terms; that the stated officers in all 
the churches then were elders and deacons. and, of course, 
that they are the only offices essential to a Church of 
Christ, and that there is no difference, in any respect, 
between elder and deacon, except in the offices to which 
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represented 


of his office. It gives him no jurisdiction in any church 


except in that which appointed him ; and as soon as he 


lays down, or is removed from his office in that church, 
his ordination is at an end. ‘They contend that there 
is a distinction of departments in the pastoral office, and 
that teaching and ruling are different branches of that 
office. Both elders and deacons are ordained by impo- 
sition of hands; and though ordination is part of the 
elder’s province, yet, when churches are newly formed, 
or in other cases of necessity, they allow that the mem- 
bers, who have always the right of election, may ordain 
church officers for themselves, or, at least, set them apart 
to their respective offices. 

“Tn worship, the New Independents do not differ 
much from other non-liturgical churches. They read a 
large but indefinite portion of the Scriptures at each 
meeting; in many of their chapels they use Dr. Watts's 
version of the Psalms; and in most of them they stand 
while singing. They adopt weekly communions; and, 
as they make no real distinction between clergy and 
laity, the want or absence of elders and deacons, on any 
occasion, in any of their chapels, is not thought a suffi- 
cient reason for preventing the administration of the 
holy communion on the first day of the week. They 
contend that, by the approved practice of apostolic 
churches, it is demonstrated to be the appointment of 
Christ that his churches must observe the Lord’s Supper 
every first day of the week. A division has taken place 
among these Independents, chiefly in consequence of the 
adoption of Baptist principles, and the introduction of 
Church discipline, and of mutual exhortation and pray- 
er by the brethren, into the public service on Sunday 
mornings.” The New Independents increased rapidly, 
and possessed, as early as the opening of our century, 
some 86 churches. There are at present some 114 
churches in connection with the New Independents. 
See Haldane, View of Social Worship ; Adams, Religious 
World, iti, 260 sq.; Robinson, Theological Dictionary, s. 
v.; Kinniburgh, Historical Survey of Congregationalism 
in Scotland; and the articles HALDANE; CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS. Some of the Scotch Independents have 
embraced the Morisonian doctrine. See MORISONIANS. 
See, besides the authorities already referred to, Fletcher, 
History of Independency (Lond. 1847, 4 vols. 12mo); 
Vaughan, Hist. of English Nonconformity (Lond. 1862) ; 
Neal, Hist. of the Puritans (see Index); Milner, Ch. Hist. 
1,444; Burnet, Hist. of his own Times (see Index) ; Punch- 
ard, History of Congregationalism, vol. i, ii; Bogue and 
Bennett, History of Dissenters, i, 171 sq.; ii, 251, 546 ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 653 sq. ; Brande and Cox, 
Dict. of Science, Lit. and Art, 8. V-5 Chambers, Cyclop. 
s.v.; Cyclopedia Britannica, 8. v. 

Index, the name given to certain catalogues of 
books and authors either wholly prohibited, or censured 
and corrected, by the Romish Church, An Index of the 
former kind is called Index Librorum Prohibitorum ; of 
the latter, Inder Expurgatorius. An Index Prohibito- 
rum. exists also in the Russo-Greek Church, to which, 
no doubt, is due the weakness of the Russian literary 
productions on theological subjects. 

1. Invex Lisrorum Prouiwirorum.—l. Before the 
Reformation. — Prohibitions of heretical or dangerous 


_ books are as old as the attempts of the popes to usurp 


universal supremacy. In fact, such prohibitions flow 
naturally from the theory that “out of the Church there 
is no salvation.” It was Cyprian (q. v.) who first fully 
stated this theory; and even in his hands it logically 
led to the conclusion that all heretical opinions (i. e. 
such as differ from those announced by the Church au- 
thorities) must be punished and suppressed, if possible. 
As the claims of the hierarchy grew in magnitude, ft 
became necessary to put down all doctrines that might 


’ diminish the power of the priesthood. To do this was 


a proof of zeal. This zeal was at first directed against 
heathen and Jewish writings, as it was feared that the 
reading of such might even endanger Christianity. ‘The 
Council of Carthage (A.D, 400) forbade in Can. 16 the 
reading of heathen books. The Church, however, did 
not remain satisfied with forbidding heretical books, 
it commanded them to be burned. This was first at- 
tempted in connection with the writings of Arius, and 
became afterwards one of the practices of the Church. 
As heretical books, however, were sometimes published 
under ecclesiastical titles, such proceeding was in the 
5th and 6th centuries declared by the Apostolic Canons 
(Can. 60) to be punishable by suppression of the work. 
The Synod of Elvira (813) decided in the same sense 
that all who circulated forbidden books should be anath- 
ema (libelli famosi). It even came to be held that any 
one who had read a forbidden book was guilty of all the 
heresies therein contained, and incapacitated for read- 
mission into the Church until the performance of such 
penance as the Church enjoined. Especially did the 
hierarchy consider the reading of translations of the 
Bible as dangerous for the laity. Thus Gregory VII 
(1080) denounced the practice of reading the Bible in 
the vernacular in his letter to the king Wratislaw of 
Bohemia (in Mansi SS. Conciliorum nova et ampliss. 
Collectio, xx, 296). Innocent III. it is true, said (see 
his Epistolarum libri xix, in lib. ii, ep. exli, p. 1199) 
that the searching of the Scripture is to be commended, 
not forbidden; but added: “Tanta est divine Scripture 
profunditas ut non solum simplices et illiterati, sed etiam 
pradentes et docti non plene sufficiant ad ipsius intelli- 
gentiam indagandam. Unde recte fuit olim in lege di- 
vina statutum, ut bestia, qu montem tetigerit, lapide- 
tur; ne videlicet simplex aliquis et indoctus presumat 
ad sublimitatem Scripture sacre pertingere vel etiam 
aliis preedicare.” But the opposition to the papacy and 
to the Romish Church which immediately followed a 
more general reading of the Bible, soon led to placing 
the latter among the forbidden books, on a level witht 
those condemned as heretical. The Concil. Tolosanum 
(1229) forbade the laity (c. 14) to even possess the O. 
or N. T. (see Hegelmaier, Gesch. des Bibelverbots, Ulin, 
1783). When the Inquisition became established an 
prosperous, the enforcing of the rules relating to forbid- 
den books was intrusted to it, and in the Cone. Biterrense 
(1246) we find (¢. 86) a number of theological works 
mentioned which both the laity and clergy are forbid- 
den to read. But the more the Church strove to render 
its position secure by such means, the more did influ- 
ences quite to the contrary exert themselves to secure 
its overthrow, particularly the precursors of the Refor- 
mation, whose doctrines and writings struck at the most 
vital parts of the Romish organization. A Synod of 
London (1408) forbade the reading of W yeliffe’s works 
when not previously approved. while the works of Huss 
were condemned as thoroughly heretical. The discov- 
ery of the art of printing gave a new impulse to the 
publication of dangerous books, and Alexander VI com- 
plained in his Decretum de libris non sine censura impri- 
mendis (Raynald, Annal. ad a. 1501, no. 36) that heret- 
ical dogmas were extensively promulgated, especially 
in the provinces of Mayence, Cologne, Trieste, and Mag- 
deburg. He recommended the bishops and vicars to 
carefully watch the appearance of any heretical works, 
and to enforce the fines and excommunications against 
the authors. As to the printers, he says: “ Debent— 
ipsi merito compesci opportunis remediis, ut ab eorum 
impressione desistant, que fidei catholice contraria fore 
noscuntur vel adversa, aut in mentibus fidelium possunt 
verisimiliter scandalum generare.” Pope Leo X, in the 
tenth session of the Lateran Council (May 4, 1515), 
stated in the decree Inter sollicitudines that no book 
should be published without the authorization of either 
the bishop, his legate, or the Inquisition, under penalty 
ofexcommunication. Any book issued in contravention 
of this regulation was to be sequestered and burnt. 

2. At and cfter the Reformation and the Council of 
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Trent. — The Reformation gave rise to innumerable 
writings highly dangerous to the Romish Church, and, 
in spite of all orders to the contrary, they were widely 
circulated and eagerly read. In 1546 the University 
of Louvain, by order of Charles V, published a list (/n- 
dex) of all such books as were considered dangerous to 
read, and consequently forbidden; a new edition of the 
list appeared in 1550, after the papal legate at Venice, 
John della Casa, had published one on his own account 
in 1549 (see Schelhorn, Lrgdtzlichkeiten, ii, 3). During 
the suspension of the Council of Trent, pope Paul IV 
had another list of forbidden works prepared in 1557 by 
a particular congregation, and this formed the first ac- 
tual Index librorum prohibitorum of the Romish Church. 
It was republished, with additions, by Bergerius in 1559, 
under the title Index auctorum et librorum, qui tanquam 
heretici aut suspecti aut perversi ab Officio S. R. Inqui- 
sitionis reprobantur et in universa Christiana republica 
interdicuntur (Rome, 1557). In 1558, pope Paul for- 
bade also to the clergy and students the reading of such 
heretical works as had been tolerated for their exclusive 
use by his predecessors or by the Inquisition. These 
orders, however, did not prove very successful in Italy, 
and utterly failed in other countries, though many of 
the works named in the Index were burnt. The writ- 
ings especially condemned by Paul’s Index were such 
as defended the civil governments against the encroach- 
ments of the Church, such as asserted the superiority 
of the authority of councils over that of popes and bish- 
ops, or such as attacked the theory and practice of the 
Romish Church in general. The Index divided the au- 
thors of forbidden books into three classes: 1, those of 
whom all the works were absolutely condemned; 2, 
those among whose works some only were condemned ; 
5, the authors of anonymous works, such as had ap- 
peared since 1519. At the end was appended a list of 
sixty-two printers of heretical works. The reading of 
books named in the Index was punishable by excom- 
munication and by degrading penances. 

The Council of Trent, in its 18th session, appointed a 
committee to prepare a new Index. This committee 
reported at the twenty-fifth session that they could not 
agree on account of the number and diversity of the 
books to be included in the Index, and recommended 
that the drawing up and enforcing of it should be left 
to the pope, which was agreed to. Pius IV then pre- 
pared a new Index, an enlarged edition of Paul IV’s. 
The publication of this Index (which has often, but er- 
roneously, been called Index Tridentinus) was accompa- 
nied by the bull Dominici gregis custodie (March 24, 
1564), and by ten rules, which have been prefixed to all 
official Indexes published since that period. As these 
rules illustrate fully the whole spirit and tendency of 
the Romish system, in its relation to the freedom of lit- 
erary and scientific progress, we give them here in full. 


““(T.) All books condemned by the supreme pontiffs or 
General Councils before the year 1515, and not comprised 
in the present index, are nevertheless to be considered as 
condemned. (II.) The books of heresiarchs, whether of 
those who broached or disseminated their heresies prior 
to the year above mentioned, or of those who have been, 
or are, the heads or leaders of heretics, as Luther, Zwingli, 
Calvin, Balthazar Pacimontanus, Swenchfeld, and other 
similar ones, are altogether forbidden, whatever may be 
their names, titles, or subjects. And the books of other 
heretics, which treat professedly upon religion, are totally 
condemned; but those which do not treat upon religion 
are allowed to be read, after having been examined and 
approved by Catholic divines, by order of the bishops and 
Inquisitors. Those Catholic books are also permitted to 
be read which have been composed by authors who haye 
afterwards fallen into heresy, or who, after their fall, have 
returned into the bosom of the Church, provided they 
have been approved by the theological faculty of some 
Catholic university, or by the general inquisition, (ITI.) 
Translations of ecclesiastical writers, which have been 
hitherto published by condemned authors, are permitted 
to be read, if they contain nothing contrary to sound doc- 
trine. Translations of the Old Testament may also be al- 
lowed, but only to learned and pious men, at the discre- 
tion of the bishop; provided they use them merely as elu- 
cidations of the Vulgate version, in order to understand 
the Holy Scriptures, and not as the sacred text itself, 
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of the first class of this index, are allowed to no one, since 
litle advantage, but much danger, generally arises from 
reading them, If notes accompany the versions which 
are allowed to be rezd, or are joined to the Vulgate edi- 
tion, they may be permitted to be read by the same per- 
sons as the versions, after the suspected places have been 
expunged by the theological faculty of some Catholic uni- 
versity, or by the general inquisitor. On the same condi- 
tions, also, pious and learned men may be permitted to 
have what is called ‘ Vatablus’s Bible,’ or any part of it. 
But the preface and Prologomena of the Bibles published 
by Isidore Clarius are, however, excepted; and the text 
of his editions is not to be considered as the text of the 
Vulgate edition. (IV.) Inasmuch as it is manifest from 
experience that if the Holy Bible, translated into the vul- 
gar tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every one, the 
temerity of men will cause more evi] than good to arise 
from it, it is, on this point, referred to the judgment of 
the bishops or inquisitors, who may, by the advice of the 
priest or confessor, permit the reading of the Bible trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue by Catholie authors, to those 
persons whose faith and piety, they apprehend, will be 
augmented, and not injured by it; and this permission 
they must have in writing. But if any one shall have the 
presumption to read or possess it without such written 
permission, he shall not receive absolution until he have 
first delivered up such Bible to the ordinary. Booksellers 
who shall sell, or otherwise dispose of Bibles in the vul- 
gar tongue, to any person not having such permission, 
shall forfeit the value of the books, to be applied by the 
bishop to some pious use ; and be subjected to such other 
penalties as the bishop shall judge proper, according to 
the quality of the offence. But regulars shall neither 
read nor purchase such Bibles without a special license 
from their superiors. (V.) Books of which heretics are 
the editors, but which contain little or nothing of their 
own, being mere compilations from others, as lexicons, 
concordances (collections of), gpothegms, or similes, in- 
dexes, and others of a similar kind, may be allowed by 
the bishops and inqnisitors, after haying made, with the 
advice of divines, such corrections and emendations as 
may be deemed requisite. (V1.) Books of controversy be-. 
tween the Catholics and heretics of the present time, writ- 
ten in the vulgar tongue, are not to be indiscriminately 
allowed, but are to be subject to the same regulations as 
Bibles in the vulgar tongue. As to those works in the 
vulgar tongue which treat of morality, contemplation, 
confession, and similar subjects, and which contain noth- 
ing contrary to sound doctrine, there is no reason why 
they should be prohibited; the same may be said also of 
sermons in the vulgar tongue, designed for the people. 
And ifin any kingdom or province any books have been 
hitherto prohibited, as containing things not proper to be 
indiscriminately read by all sorts of persons, they may be 
allowed by the bishop and inguisitor, after having cor- 
rected them, if written by Catholic authors. (VII.) Books 
professedly treating of lascivious or obscene subjects, or 
narrating or teaching them, are utterly prohibited, as 
readily corrupting both the faith and manners of those 
who peruse them; and those who possess them shall be 
severely punished by the bishop. But the works of an- 
tiquity, written by the heathens, are permitted to be read, 
because of the elegance and propriety of the language; 
though on no account shall they be suffered tu be read by 
young persons. (VIII.) Books, the principal subject of 
which is good, but in which some things are occasionally 
introduced tending to heresy and impiety, divination, or 
superstition, may be allowed, after they have been cor- 
rected by Catholic divines, by the authority of the general 
inquisition. The same judgment is also formed of pref- 
aces, summaries, or notes taken from condemned au- 
thors, aud inserted in the works of authors not con- 
demned ; but such works must not be printed in future, 
until they have been amended. (IX.) All books and writ- 
ings of geomancy, hydromancy, aéromancy, pyromancy, 
onomancy, chiromancy, and necromancy, or which treat 
of sorceries, poisons, augurics, auspices, or magical incan- 
tations, are utterly rejected. The bishops shall also dili- 
gently guard against any persons reading or keeping any 
books, treatises, or indexes which treat of judicial astrol- 
ogy, or contain presumptuous predictions of the events 
of future contingencies and fortuitous occurrences, or of 
those actions which depend upon the will of man. But 
they shall permit such opinions and observations of nat- 
ural things as are written in aid of navigation, agricul» 
ture, and medicine. (X.) In the printing of hooks and 
other writings, the rules shall be observed which were or- 
dained in the tenth session of the Council of Lateian, un- 
der Leo X. Therefore, if any book is to be printed in the 
city of Rome, it shall first be examined by the pope's vicar 
and the master of the sacred palace, or other persons cho- 
sen by our most holy father for that purpose. In other 
places, the examination of any book or manuscript in- 
tended to be printed shall be referred to the bishop, or 
some skilful person whom he shall nominate, and the in- 
quisitor of the city or diocese in which the impression is 
executed, who shall gratuitously, and without delay, affix 
their approbation to the work, in their own handwriting, 

subject, nevertheless, to the pains and censures containe 
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from the deputies, under pain of forfeiting the books, and 
being liable to such other penalties as shall be judged 
proper by the bishop or inquisitor, who shall aiso punish 
the buyers, readers, or printers of such works. If any 
person import foreign books into any city, the shall be 
obliged to announce them to the deputies ; or i this kind 
of merchandise be exposed to sale in any public place, the 
public officers of the place shall signify to the said depu- 
ties that such books have been brought; and no one shall 
ae to give, to read, or lend, or sell any book which 

e or any other person has brought into the city, until he 
has shown it to the deputies, and obtained their permis- 
sion, unless it be a work well known to be universally 
allowed. Heirs and testamentary executors shall make 
no use of the books of the deceased, nor in any way trans- 
fer them to others, until they have presented a catalogue 
of them to the deputies, and obtained their license, under 
pain of confiscation of the books, or the infliction of such 
other punishment as the bishop or inqnisitor shall deem 
proper, according to the contumacy or quality of the de- 
Jinquent. With regard to those books which the fathers 
of the present deputation shall examine, or correct, or de- 
liver to be corrected, or permit to be reprinted on certain 
conditions, booksellers and others shall be bound to ob- 
serve whatever is ordained respecting them. The bish- 
ops and general inquisitors shall, nevertheless, be at lib- 
erty, according to the power they possess, to prohibit such 
books as may seem to be permitted by these rules, if they 
deem it necessary for the good of the kingdom, or prov- 
ince, or diocese. And let the secretary of these fathers, 
according to the command of our holy father, transmit to 
the notary of the general inquisitor the names of the 
books that have been corrected, as well as of the persons 
to whom the fathers have granted the power of examina- 
tion. Finally, it is enjoined on all the faithful, that no 
one presume to keep or read any books contrary to these 
rules, or prohibited by this index. But if any one read 
or keep any books composed by heretics, or the writings 
of any author suspected of heresy or false doctrine, he 
shall instantly incur the sentence of excommunication ; 
and those who read or keep works interdicted on another 
account, besides the mortal sin committed, shall be se- 
verely punished at the will of the bishops” (Labbei SS. 
Concilia, xiv, 952-956). 

This Index of Pius IV was published at Rome by 
Aldus Manutius (1564), and afterwards revised and en- 
larged by Gregory XIII, Sixtus V, Clement VIII (1595). 

2. InpEx ExpurGcaTorius.—Pope Sixtus V intro- 
duced a series of works which, after expunging certain 
obnoxious passages, could be allowed to be read. This 
list received the name of Index librorum expurgando- 
rum or expurgatorius. It was first published by order 
of the duke Alba, under the style /ndex expurgatorius 
librorum, qui hoc seculo prodierunt (Antwerp, 1781, and 
republished since). Other lists of prohibited books, on 
the model of that of Rome, were, however, published 
in other countries, especially in Spain (most of them 
under Philip IL in Madrid, in 1577 and 1584) and in 


Italy. John Maria Brasichellen or Brasichelli (prop- 


‘erly Wenzel of Brisigella) prepared, with the aid of the 


Dominican Tomas Malvenda, an Index styled Jndew 
expurgatorius cura J. M. Brasichellani, Mag. Palat. 
Rome (1607), but this, far from being approved of at 
head-quarters, was itself put in the Romish /ndex br. 
prohkib. The Spanish inquisitor general, Antonio a So- 
tomajor, published a Novissimus librorum prohibitorum 
et expurgandorum Index (Madrid, 1648), which is high- 
ly praised for its completeness. The Romish Index was 
republished in 1818, but has since received, and is con- 
stantly receiving, numerous additions. 
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The Congregation of the Index was originally estab- 
lished by pope Pius V. It holds its sittings at Rome, 
and has the right of examining generally all books 
which concern faith, morals, ecclesiastical discipline, or 
civil society; on which it passes judgment, for sup- 
pressing them absolutely, or directing them to be cor- 
rected, or allowing them to be read with precaution, 
and by certain persons. Persons specially deputed by 
it may give permission to Romanists throughout the 
world to read prohibited books; and the penalty de- 
nounced against those who read or keep any books sus- 
pected of heresy or false doctrine is the greater ex- 
communication; and those who read or keep works 
interdicted on any other account, besides the mortal sin 
committed, are to be severely punished at the will of 
the bishops. It is remarkable, however, that the Index 
is hardly in force at the present day, even in the most 
Romish-inclined countries. In Austria even, the faith- 
ful daughter of Rome, Maria Theresa forbade the publi- 
cation, and it is not to be expected that either her lib- 
eral successors or the princes of other Roman Catholic 
countries, forced by the liberal spirit of the people to 
disobedient acts towards Rome, should permit the pub- 
lication in their dominions. It can, therefore, hardly 
be said to be any longer virtually in force, though in 
some countries its publication is permitted by special 
grant from the government. Baudri, in an article on 
this subject in Aschbach (Kirchen-Lew. iii, 444, a Ro- 
man Catholic work), concedes this, and says that even 
the countries bound by a concordat to an enforcement 
of the decisions of the Congregation of the Index fail 
to do their duty, and that books are constantly publish- 
ed without regard and consideration of the agreement 
entered into with Rome (comp. Eckardt, Modern Russia, 
p.246 sq.). See Mendham, Literury Policy of the Church 
of Rome (Lond. 1830, 8vo) ; Cramp, Text-book of Popery 
(London, 1851, 8vo), p. 419-428 ; Elliott, Delineation of 
Popery, bk. i; Gibbings, Index Vaticanus, an exact Re- 
print of the Roman Index Expurgatorius (London, 1837, 
8vo); Peignot, Dictionnaire critique littéraire et biblio- 
graphique des principaux livres condamnés au feu, sup= 
primés ou censurés (Paris, 1806); Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. vi, 651; Eadie, Keclesiastical Encyclopedia, 8. V-; 
Buckley, Canons and Decrees of Trent, p. 284, See also 
Bree, Usr or; Censorsuip oF Books. 

In’dia (Heb. Hoddu’, 135, for 727, i. e. Hindu, 
of Sanscrit origin; see Gesenius, Thesaur. Heb. p. 366 ; 
Sept. Ivéuch, Vulg. India), occurs in the Bible only in 
Esther i, 1; viii, 9, where the Persian king is described 
as reigning “from India unto Ethiopia, over a hundred 
and seven and twenty provinces ;” the names of the two 
countries are similarly connected by Herodotus (vii, 9). 
It is found again, however, in the Apocrypha (compare 
Esther xiii, 1), where India is mentioned among the 
countries which the Romans took from Antiochus and 
gave to Eumenes (1 Mace. viii, 8). Itis also with some 
reason conceived that in the list of foreign Jews present 
at the Pentecost (Acts ii, 9) we should read Trdiay, In- 
dia, and not "Tovédaiay, Judea ; but the still more prob-: 
able reading is ‘IGoupaiay, Idumea, if indeed the com- 
mon reading ought to be changed at all (see Kuindél, 
Comment. ad loc.). The Hebrew form “ Hoddu” is an 
abbreviation of Honadu, which is identical with the in- 
digenous names of the river Indus, “ Hindu,” or “ Sin- 
dhu,” and again with the ancient name of the country 
as it appears in the Vendidad, “ Hapta Hendu.” The 
native form “ Sindus” is noticed by Pliny (vi, 23).. “The 
India of the book of Esther is not the peninsula of Hin- 
dostan, but the country surrounding the Indus — the 
Punjab, and perhaps Scinde—the India which Herodo- 
tus describes (iii, 98) as forming part of the Persian em- 
pire under Darius, and the India which at a later period 
was conquered by Alexander the Great. The name oc- 
curs in the inscriptions of Persepolis and Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam, but not in those of Behisttin (Rawlinson, Herod. 
ii, 485). In 1 Mace. viii, 8, it is clear that India proper 
cannot be understood, inasmuch as this never belonged 
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either to Antiochus or Eumenes. At the same time, 
none of the explanations offered by commentators are 
satisfactory: the Eneti of Paphlagonia have been sug- 
gested, but these people had disappeared long before 
(Strabo, xii, 534): the India of Xenophon (Cyrop. 1, 5, 
3; iii, 2, 25), which may have been above the Carian 
stream named Indus (Pliny, v, 29; probably the Calbis), 
is more likely; but the emendation “ Mysia and Ionia” 
for Media and India offers the best solution of the diffi- 
culty. See IontA. A more authentic notice of the 
country occurs in 1 Mace. vi, 87, where Indians are no- 
ticed as the drivers of the war-elephants introduced into 
the army of the Syrian king (see also 1’ Esdras iii, 2; 
Esther xvi, 1). See ELEPHANT. 

But, though the name of India occurs so seldom, the 
people and productions of that country must have been 
tolerably well known to the Jews. There is undoubted 
evidence that an active trade was carried on between 
India and Western Asia: the Tyrians established their 
dépdts on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and procured 
“horns of ivory and ebony,” “broidered work and rich 
apparel” (Ezek. xxvii, 15, 24), by a route which crossed 
the Arabian desert by land, and then followed the’ coasts 
of the Indian Ocean by sea. The trade opened by Sol- 
omon with Ophir through the Red Sea chiefly consisted 
of Indian articles, and some of the names even of the 
articles, algummim, “sandal wood,” kophim, “ apes,” 
tukkiim, “peacocks,” are of Indian origin (Humboldt, 
Kosmos, ii, 133); to which we may add the Hebrew 
name of the “topaz,” pitdah, derived from the Sanscrit 
pita. There is a strong probability that productions 
of yet greater utility were furnished by India through 
Syria to the shores of Europe, and that the Greeks de- 
rived both the term kaccirepog (compare the Sanscrit 
kastira), and the article it represents, “tin,” from the 
coasts of India. The connection thus established with 
India led to the opinion that the Indians were included 
under the ethnological title of Cush (Gen, x, 6), and 
hence the Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic versions fre- 
quently render that term by India or Indians, as in 2 
Chron. xxi, 16; Isa. xi, 11; xviii, 1; Jer. xiii, 23; Zeph. 
ii, 10. For the connection which some have sought 
to establish between India and Paradise, see EDEN. 

The above intimations, and, indeed, all ancient histo- 
ry, refer not to the whole of Hindostan, but chiefly to the 
northern parts of it, or the countries between the Indus 
and the Ganges; although it is not necessary to assert 
that the rest of that peninsula, particularly its western 
coast, was then altogether unknown. It was from this 
quarter that the Persians and Greeks (to whom we are 


indebted for the earliest accounts of India) invaded the | 


country; and this was consequently the region which 
first became generally known. The countries bordering 
on the Ganges continued to be involved in obscurity, 
the great kingdom of the Prasians excepted, which, sit- 
uated nearly above the modern Bengal, was dimly dis- 
cernible. The nearer we approach the Indus, the more 
clear becomes our knowledge of the ancient geography 
of the country ; and it follows that the districts of which 
at the present day we know the least, were anciently 
best known. Besides, the western and northern boun- 
daries were not the same as at present. ‘To the west, 
India was not then bounded by the river Indus, but by 
a chain of mountains which, under the name of Koh 
(whence the Grecian appellation of the Indian Cauca- 
sus), extended from Bactria to Makran, or Gedrosia, in- 
closing the kingdoms of Candahar and Cabul, the mod- 
ern kingdom of Eastern Persia, or Afghanistan. ‘These 
districts anciently formed part of India, as well as, fur- 
ther to the south, the less perfectly known countries of 
the Arabi and Haurs (the Arabita and Orite of Arrian, 
vi, 21), bordering on Gedrosia. This western boundary 
continued at all times the same, and was removed to the 
Indus only in consequence of the victories of Nadir 
Shah. Towards the north, ancient India overpassed not 
less its present limit. It comprehended the whole of 
the mountainous region above Cashmir, Badakshan, 


Belur Land, the western boundary mountains of Little _ 
Bucharia, or Little Thibet, and even the desert of Cobi, 
so far as it was known. (See Heeren’s Historical Re- 
searches, i, ci, § 3, on Persian India; and Rennell’s Ge- 
ography of Herodotus. For other conjectures respecting 
the location of the Scriptural India, see Winer’s Real- 
worterbuch, s.v. Indien. For the history of ancient In-- 
dia, see Anthon’s Class, Dict. s. v.)—Smith; Kitto. 

INDIA, Moprrn. The name is sometimes used of 
the two peninsulas west and east of the Ganges com- 
bined, to which even occasionally the Indian Archipel- 
ago is added; but, more commonly, it is applied either 
to the peninsula west of the Ganges (East Indies), or to 
the aggregate possessions of the British crown (the Vace~ 
royalty of India, or the Indian Empire). The present 
form of government of the Indian Empire is established 
by the Act 21 and 22 Victoria, cap. 106, called an Act 
for the better Government of India, sanctioned Aug. 2, 
1858. By the terms of this act, all the territories here- 
tofore under the government of the East India Company 
are vested in the queen, and all its powers are exercised 
in her name; all territorial and other revenues, and all 
tributes and other payments, are likewise received in 
her name, and disposed of for the purposes of the gov- 
ernment of India alone, subject to the provisions of this 
act. One of the queen’s principal secretaries of state, 
called the Secretary of State for India, is invested with 
all the powers hitherto exercised by the company or by 
the Board of Control. The executive authority in India 
is vested in a governor general or viceroy, appointed by 
the crown, and acting under the orders of the Secretary 
of State for India, The governor general has power to 
make laws and regulations for all persons, whether Brit- 
ish or native, foreigners or others, within the Indian 
territories under the dominion of the queen, and for all 
servants of the government of India within the domin- 
ions of princes and states in alliance with the queen. 
The Secretary of State for India is aided in the adminis- 
tration by a council of fifteen members, of whom seven 
are elected by the Court of Directors from their own 
body, and eight are nominated by the crown. The du- 
ties of the council of state are, under the direction of 
the secretary of state, to conduct the business transacted 
in the united kingdom in relation to the goyernment 
of and the correspondence with India. 

The total area and population of British India were, 
according to official returns of the year 1876, as follows: 


Presidencies and Provinces under the 
| Adininistration of 


Governor-General of India: 


ij Population. So Miles 


|PAjInCere teeny Metin cece ate 316,032 2,661 
Baran tea weer eee 2,231,565 | 17,500 
Mysore Riniisie/sisisie. ¢ ele'sinjeychoiwinisietnielaiare 5,055,412 | 27,077 
{| COOL Fitevazetatetatonnt Ve reteverctelersteiets niaietess 168,312 2,000 


Governor of 


Maid tee ics etoysiacstatsisietaisiei sie ie) sine \eseiale 31,672,613 | 138,856 

skeet eA gonean oocnercvoousscur 13,835,073 | 123,142 
Lieutenant-Governor of 

Beni gals cjateis:sisjsiernrzisavnocte ns aoeeionees 62,231,470 | 156,200 

North-west Provinces ............ 42,001,436 | 105,395 

IE AS SoM nant cadaysoo sc 17,611,498 | 104,975 


Chief Commissioner of 


Central Provingeg,, «2. .<st-is's* cles ee 8,201,519 84,048 
| British Burmah,....sree..s+-0.. 2,747,148 | 88.556 
ASSAM ecpsjololeisia sistalalctasiereatiametsleets 4,182,019 | 55,384 
tt Totaly cin cele 190, 204,097 906, 794 


Feudatory States under Population, Siem 
Governor-General of Indi 8 ao 
7 rnor-G al of India .......) 28,748,403 
Governoriof Madrasi...omnseee. os 3,289,399 aya 
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Governor of Bombay........ .... 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal... 
Lieut.-Goy. of the N. W. Provinces. 


9,298,612 | 67/370 
2,212,909-| 38-917 


i 907,01: A 
Lientenant-Governor of Punjab... 5,410°389 ue 739 
Chief Comm. of Central Provinces, 1,049.710 29,749 
Total ctSo.cc 50,916, 42% 574,012 
Total for British India... .| 241,120,525 | 1.479.806 
’ 5) 


There has never been a re 
India under British admit 
more or less trustworthy, 


gular ‘census of the whole of 
nistration, but enumerations, 
were made in the north-west- 


and in the central provinces in the years 1865 and 
1866. The census of the north-west provinces, taken 
Jan. 10, 1865, showed that this division of India had in- 
ereased in prosperity within the decennial period 1856- 
1865, as reckoned by the number of houses and exten- 
sion of cultivation. ‘There were found to be 4.71 per- 
sons to a house or hut, and 7,06 to an inclosure, or fam- 
ily dwelling. ‘The census further showed that there 
were 44 millions of Mussulmans in the north-west prov- 
inces, or about one seventh of the total population, the 
other six sevenths being Hindus of the four chief castes ; 
namely, Brahmins, 70 subdivisions; Kshatryas, 175 sub- 
divisions; Vaisyas, 65 subdivisions; Siddras, 230 sub- 
divisions. The Sidras were found to form the great 
bulk of the Hindus, being 18,304,309 in number; the 
Vaisyas numbered 1,091, 250; the Kshatryas, 2,827,768 ; 
and the Brahmins, 3,451,692. The census of the cen- 
tral provinces, taken in 1866, showed that their popula- 
tion consisted of 6,864,770 Hindus, 1,995,663 Gonds and 
aboriginal tribes, 237,962 Mussulmans, 6026 Europeans 
and Eurasians, and 90 Parsees. The number of Mussul- 
mans was much lower than had been expected. All the 
enwmerations showed a high proportion of children to 
adults. Thus, while the percentage of children under 
12 years of age was 29 in England, it was in many parts 
of India as high as 55. Among the reasons to account 
for such a result are mentioned the custom of polygamy, 
and, in particular, the desire of the Hindus to have 
male issue, which induces them to marry as many wives 
as they can afford to keep until a son is born. The re- 
ligious statistics of the four largest cities were, according 
to the enumeration of 1881: Calcutta, total population, 
exclusive of Howrah, 684,658 ; of whom 62 per cent. were 
Hindfis, 82.2 Mohammedans, 4.4 Christians. About 
20,000 were Europeans, and 20,000 Eurasians, In Ma- 
dras the population was 405,848, Bombay had a popu- 
lation of 773,196, of whom less than 13,000 were British 
born, Lucknow had a population of 284,779. There 
is also a considerable admixture of Parsees and Indo- 
Europeans, or, as they are now usually styled, Eurasians, 
j.e. of mixed blood. Leaving out of account the native 
states, the fullowing is given as the relative proportion of 
creeds and races in India: Hindus, 110,000,000; Mussul- 
mans, 25,000,000; aborigines or non-Aryans, 12,000,000 ; 
Buddhists, 3,000,000 ; Asiatic Christians, 1,100,000, The 
English population amounted, according to the census 
of 1861, to 125,945 persons. 

Christianity became known in India at an early pe- 
riod. There is an old tradition that one of the twelve 
apostles, St. Thomas, preached the Gospel to the people 
of India, but the tradition is not supported by any proofs. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who visited the country in the 


6th century, found a large number of Christian congre-_ 


gations, with a bishop who was ordained in Persia. In 
consequence of this connection with Persia, the Chris- 
tians of India, who, after the reputed founder of the In- 
dian Church, were called Christians of St. Thomas, were 
drawn into the Nestorian movement, and subsequently 
received their bishop from the head of the Nestorian 
Church. Their territory extended from the southern 
point of the peninsula of Malabar as far as a few miles 
south of Calicut, and from the defiles of the Ghats as 
far as the sea.. An Armenian or Syrian merchant, Thom- 
as Canna, rearranged in the 9th century the ecclesias- 
tical and political affairs of these Christians. Through 
his efforts they obtained from the kings of Malabar im- 
portant privileges; in particular, an exempt jurisdiction 
‘in all except criminal cases. Their rank was equal to 
that of the nobility of Malabar, and they were in great 
demand for the armies of the Hindu princes. This final- 
ly induced them to attempt the establishment of a king- 
dom of their own, which was, however, of but short du- 
ration. After that their position was less favorable, 
and the Portuguese, who in 1498 landed, under Vasco 
de Gama, in the port of Calicut, were consequently re- 
garded by them as their liberators. The first Portu- 
guese missionaries were Franciscan monks, who were 
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introduced in 1500 by Cabral. Dominican monks land- 
ed in 1503 with the two Albuquerques, but they con- 
fined themselves to a few convents, while the Francis- 
cans were for about forty years the only Christian mis- 
sionaries. It was, in particular, P. Antonio de Porto 
who in 1535 established on the island of Salsette a 
number of colleges, churches, and convents, In 1534 
the first Roman Catholic bishopric for India was estab- 
lished at Goa; the first bishop, Albuquerque, was a fran- 
ciscan monk. But, although the convents of the Fran- 
ciscans were so numerous that they constituted two 
provinces of the order, they soon ceased to make nota- 
ble efforts for the propagation of Christianity, leaving 
the missionary field wholly to the new order of the Jes- 
uits, who made their first. appearance in India in 1542. 
Their number increased very rapidly, and soon they 
had in all the Portuguese colonies of India houses and 
colleges, which were divided into the two provinces of 
Goa and Cochin. Their success at first was very slow, 
but when the Portuguese viceroy Constantine de Bra- 
ganza banished some of the most prominent Brahmans, 
the Jesuits in 1560 succeeded in baptizing nearly 13,000 
persons in that city. In 1579 several Jesuits were call- 
ed to the court of the great mogul, Akbar, who for a 
time showed an inclination to accept Christianity. Sub- 
sequently, however, he conceived the plan of founding 
a new religion himself, and the Jesuit mission, which at 
first promised grand results, was confined to the estab- 
lishment of a few congregations in the empire of the 
great mogul. The Jesuits were more successful in their 
endeavors to unite the Christians of St. Thomas with 
the Roman Catholic Church. This union was accom- 
plished in 1599, at the Synod of Dramper, by the arch- 
bishop of Goa, Alexius Menezes. The bishopric of Goa 
had in 1557 been made an archbishopric, with two suf- 
fragan sees at Cochin and Malacca, to which, in 1606, 
Meliapur was added. The Christians of St. Thomas re- 
ceived, in 1601, an episcopal see at Angamala, which in 
1601 was raised to the archbishopric of Cranganor. The 
right of patronage over the ecclesiastical benefices was 
left to the king of Portugal, as he had to defray most of 
the expenses for the support of the churches and mis- 
sionaries. A new impulse was given to the missions 
when, in 1606, the Jesuit P. Robert de Nobili, at Madu- 
ra, conceived the novel plan of introducing Christianity 
by accommodating his mode of life entirely to the In- 
dian customs. He called himself a Roman sannyasi (i. 
e. one who resigns everything), lived after the manner 
of the Brahmans, clothed his preaching of the Gospel m 
Indian figures of speech, and even retained among the 
new converts the difference of caste, allowing the con- 
yerts to wear certain badges indicative of their caste. 
But he encountered a strong opposition, even among 
the members of his order, and a violent controversy be- 
gan, which, after thirteen years, was decided by pope 
Gregory XV in favor of P. de Nobili, and the converts 
were permitted to wear the badges. After this the Ro- 
man Catholic Church made numerous converts. Accord~ 
ing to statements of the Indian Christians, P. de Nobili 
is said to have baptized about 100,000 persons belonging 
to all castes. The separation was carried through even 
with regard to churches and missionaries; the missiona- 
ries of the Brahmans being called Sannyasi, those of the 
Pariahs, Pandarams. The successors of Nobili, who were 
supported by the French missionaries of Pondichery, en- 
larged the missions and developed the system, but be- 
came consequently involved in new controversies, espe- 
cially with the Capuchins (controversy of accommoda- 
tion), which in 1704, by cardinal Tournon, who had been 
commissioned to examine the subject, and again by pope 
Benedict XIV in 1744, by the bull “Omnium sollicitu- 
dinum,” was decided against the Jesuits. These decis- 
ions not only put an end to the conversions, but the ma- 
jority of the Indians who had been gained by the ac- 
commodation theories of the Jesuits again returned to 
their native religion. The suppression of the order of 
the Jesuits still more injured the Roman Catholic mis- 
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sions, which, moreover, suffered severely from the ‘wars 
of Tippa Sahib. Long before this time the Jesuits had 
lost their missions among the Christians of St. Thomas, 
who in 1653 left the communion of Rome, and those in 
the vicinity of Cochin, as the Dutch from 1660 to 1663 
had conquered nearly all the Portuguese possessions on 
the coast of Malabar. The Christians of St. Thomas 
were, however, a second time prevailed upon to unite 
with Rome by Italian Carmelites; and in 1698, through 
the mediation of the emperor Leopold I, one bishop and 
twelve missionaries of this order received permission to 
settle on the coast of Malabar. But this protection af- 
forded to the Italian missionaries led to a serious quar- 
rel between the Portuguese government, bishop, and 
missionaries and the Italians, as Portugal declined to 
forego its right of patronage, although it was neither 
able nor willing to exercise it. In 1838, Gregory XVI, 
by the bull “ Multa preclare,” abolished the former pa- 
pal constitutions for the Church of India, and assigned 
to the several vicars apostolic their dioceses. The sees 
of Cranganor, Cochin, and Meliapur (St. Thomas) were 
suppressed. The diocese of Meliapur was transferred to 
the vicariate apostolic of Madras; the territory of the 
two other bishoprics to the vicariate of Malabar, which 
had been erected in 1659 for the Incalceate Carmelites, 
and the see of which is now at Verapoly. To it were 
also assigned the United Christians of St. Thomas, a pop- 
ulation of about 200,000, with 330 priests and i60 min- 
isters. The Portuguese of Goa now tried to make a 
schism. The archbishop of Goa, Jose da Silva y Torres, 
who had been consecrated in 1843, ordained, immedi- 
ately after his arrival in Goa in 1844, no less than 800 
priests, chiefly men without any education, and sent 
them into the territories of the vicars apostolic. They 
succeeded in obtaining control of a majority of the 
churches, and jurisdiction over a population of about 
240,000 souls. A letter from pope Gregory XVI to the 
archbishop remained without effect. In 1848 Portugal 
consented to the transfer of the archbishop from Goa to 
Portugal, where he became coadjutor of the archbishop 
of Braga. But the bishop of Macao continued to per- 
form episcopal functions in the dioceses of the vicars 
apostolic, denounced the latter, defied the letters of the 
pope, and at Goa within seven days ordained 536 priests. 
When Pius [X threatened the bishop of Macao with ec- 
clesiastical censures, the Portuguese chambers complain- 
ed of the attitude of Rome so severely that the papal nun- 
cio was on the point of leaving the country. New negoti- 
ations between Rome and Portugal led, however, in 1859, 
to another compromise, and the opposition of the Portu- 
guese priests in British India to the vicars apostolic ap- 
pears to have died out. From the vicariate apostolic for 
Agra and Tibet, which was established in 1808, the vi- 
cariate of Patna was separated in 1845. Both vicariates 
are administered by missionaries of the Capuchin order, 
The French vicariate of Pondicherry was established in 
1770; from it three new vicariates were formed in 1846, 
namely, Mysore, Coimbattir, and Madura; the two for- 
mer under priests of the Paris Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the latter under the Jesuits, who in 1836 had 
reoccupied this former field of their order. The vicari- 
ate of Vizigapatam was established in 1848 for the priests 
of the Congregation of St. Francis de Sales, 

Protestant missions began at the commencement of 
the 18th century, when the Lutheran missionary Zie- 
genbaly was sent to the Danish coast of ‘Tranquebar. 
Amidst the greatest difficulties which the foreign lan- 
guages and the officers of the colony placed in his way, 
he founded schools, translated the Bible and the Cate- 
chism into the Tamil language, collected a congrega- 
tion which rapidly increased, and laid the foundation of 
the Evangelical Church of India. A large portion of 
the councils either belonged to the lowest castes or were 
pariahs. In the course of the 18th century, the mis- 
sionary work was carried on by the Missionary Society 
of Halle ; at first with great zeal, which, however, grad- 
ually slackened under the influence of Rationalism. - The 


the apostolical Fr, Schwarz (q. v.), the results of whose 
work can still be traced. Gradually the Halle Society 
leaned on the English Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, which at last took entire charge of these 
missions. With regard to the differences of castes, the 
first missionaries had been earnestly opposed to their 
continuance in the Christian churches; but this policy 
was subsequently changed, and the differences permit- 
ted to remain, on the ground that they were merely of 
a social character. In 1841 the Lutheran Missionary 
Society of Dresden began to gather up again the scat- 
tered remnants of the old missionary societies in Tran- 
quebar, but in the prosecution of the work became in- 
volved in many difficulties with the other missionary 
societies which had taken charge of the Halle missions. 
This society is the only one among the missionary so- 
cieties now laboring in India which undertakes to vin- 
dicate the social, though not the religious standing of 
the caste. The recent mission in India begins with the 
arrival of the Baptist missionary, W. Carey, at Calcutta 
(Noy. 1793). He encountered from the start the formi- 
dable and entirely unexpected opposition of the East 
India Company, which hoped for larger commercial prof- 
its if it spared the religious belief and practice of the 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and therefore not only dis- 
couraged the establishment of Christian missions, but 
supported and defended the religious institutions of the 
native religions. The few chaplains who were sent out 
to attend the spiritual needs of the English in India 
were like the European residents in general, drunkards, 
servants of the mammon, and worldlings ; when, there- 
fore, the Rey. Henry Martyn, one of the most zealous 
missionaries of that time, arrived in 1806 in Calcutta, 
and endeavored to kindle a missionary spirit, he pro- 
voked thereby such a storm of indignation that he had 
to confine himself for some time to the reading of the 
homilies of the Church of England. When Carey land- 
ed in India, permission was refused to him to stay with- 
in the territory of the British dominions, and he was 
compelled to seek refuge in the small Danish possession 
of Serampoor (a few miles from Calcutta). Here he was 
hospitably received by the governor, who himself was a 
pupil of Schwarz, and under his auspices he began the 
Baptist mission, which has become of so great impor- 
tance for all India. Carey, who himself had mastered 
more than thirty Oriental languages, and the mission- 
aries Marshman and Ward, caused the translation of the 
Bible into more than twenty languages of India, the 
compilation of grammars, dictionaries, school-books, and 
many learned works on the history, religions, and cus- 
toms of India, new editions of the chief works of the na- 
tive literatures, and thus, even where they did not suec- 
ceed in forming new congregations, they smoothed the 
way for subsequent missionary labors. In 1803, the in- 
defatigable Carey, who in 1800 had been appointed pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit and other Oriental languages at Fort 
William (Calcutta), was allowed to begin a mission in 
Calcutta, which was at first intended only for English, 
Portuguese, and Armenian Christians, but was soon join- 
ed by several converted Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Soon a converted Hindu, Krishna, appeared in public as 
a preacher, and by his impressive sermons organized the 
first native congregation in Bengal. This success of 
the Baptist mission encouraged a number of the chap- 
lains of the government to labor for the remoyal of the 
obstacles which the East India Company placed in the 
way of Christianity. David Brown, Henry Martyn, 
Thomas Thomason, Daniel Corrie, and Claudius Buchan- 
an, and many others, distinguished themselves by estab- 
lishing schools and seminaries, by literary labors, by ap- 
pointing native preachers and teachers, and, in general, 
by their great zeal on the missionary field. The trans- 
lation of the Bible by H. Martyn, and the labors of the 
Mohammedan Abdul Messih, who was converted by him, 
were especially productive of great results. But more 
than all his predecessors, it was the Rey. Cl. Buchanan 


had prevented the free propagation of Christianity 
throughout India, After having travelled through a 
large portion of the country, and acquired a minute 
knowledge of the people, he returned in 1807 to Eng- 
land, and by a number of works endeavored to gail 
public opinion for a radical change in the administra- 
tion of India. His writings produced a great effect, anc 
when, in 1813, the charter of the East India Company 
was renewed, the English Parliament passed resolutions 
_ which granted to all British subjects the right to estab- 
lish schools and missions in India, and compelled the 
company to provide itself schools and seminaries for 
the instruction of the natives. This was followed by a 
number of other reforms, as the prohibition of burning 
of widows (1829), and of a further payment of temple 
and pilgrim taxes (1833 and 1840), and the admission 
of native Christians to the lower offices of administra- 
tion. Full liberty for missionary operations was finally 
given in 1833, when a resolution of the British Parlia- 
ment allowed all foreigners to settle in British India, 
and thus opened the field to all non-British missionary 
societies of the world. 4 

The first bishopric of the English Church in India 
was established at Calcutta in 1814. The first bishop, 
Dr. Middleton, a rigid High-Churchman, was more noted 
for his quarrels with the ministers of other denomina- 
.tions than for missionary zeal. His successor, Heber 
(q. v.), on the contrary, though likewise a High-Church- 
man, was indefatigable in his devotion to the missionary 
cause, and sternly opposed the toleration of caste differ- 
ences among the converts. His work was continued in 
the same way by his successor, Wilson (died 1858). In 
1835 other bishoprics were established at Bombay and 
Madras, and the bishop of Calcutta received the title of 
Metropolitan of India. 

In 1867 the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land sent Dr. Norman M‘Leod and Dr. Watson to in- 
quire into the working of the missions there, The 
following facts are gleaned from later reports, The 
missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel are distributed among 84 principal stations, as- 
sisted by 70 unordained European agents, and 111 or- 
dained and 3040 unordained native ageuts. 24,578 
communicants, and 14,094 catechumens are connected 
with the churches, while there is a total of 75,152 bap- 
tized adherents. There are 718 schools, with 28,021 
pupils. St. Thomas's College, in Ceylon, has recently 
been endowed by the society to the amount of £25,000. 

The London Missionary Society has its most success- 
ful mission in Travancore, where 269 stations are filled. 
There are 45,176 adherents, of whom 6,192 are com- 
municants. 285 day-schools are maintained, with 13,295 
pupils. The native contributions for 1888 amounted to 
£1029. In South India there are 208 stations and out- 
stations supplied by 24 foreign and 14 native ordained 
pastors, assisted by 4 foreign and 104 native unordained 
workers. The adherents number 7619, of whom 1105 
are communicants; 110 day-schools are maintained 
with 5726 pupils in attendance. Native contributions 
for 1888 amounted to £1220. In North India 24 or- 
dained and 43 unordained workers supply 26 stations 
and out-stations, The number of communicants is 536; 
adherents 1872; day-schools 75, with 5266 pupils. £1234 
were contributed by the natives in 1888, Benares has 
a mission college; Almora a college; Calcutta, Banga- 
lore, Nagarkoil have higher institutions of learning. 
There is a medical mission at Neyoor. 

The Church Missionary Society has in Madras large 
Tamil congregations, served by native pastors. It has 
also a mission to the Mohammedan population of that 
city. In 1820 Tinnevelly was entered by the society, 
and now there are more than 1000 villages in which 
there are Christians. Successful work is done in Tra- 
yancore, Cochin, and among the Telegus. There are 
88,000 Christians in all of South India. North India 
is also a field of the society. Divinity colleges are sup- 


in overcoming those hindrances which! ported at Caleutta and Allahabad. A medical mission 
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was started in the valley of the Kashmir in 1865, which 
is very successful. A divinity school was started at 
Poona, in Western India, in 1886, Ceylon, as the re- 
sult of the society’s work, has 6508 adherents; Trinity 

College, at Kandy, and important schools at Cotta and 

Jaffra. It bas 92 stations, with 3548 members, It is 

now more liberal than formerly in regard to India, and 

is entering upon all kinds of aggressive work. Among 

the latest is a medical mission, Its work is now in 

a critical condition, owing to the great number pro- 

fessing conversion. Many of the churches and schools 

are self-supporting, and are themselves animated by a 

missionary spirit. ‘his district is in juxtaposition with 
the South Travancore missions of the London Society, 

and with the Tinnevelly missions of the Propagation 

Society. Add the converts reported by these, and the 

6000 of the American Board, and we have 8000 Tamil 

Christians within 150 miles of Cape Comorin. The 

Wesleyan Missionary Society devotes but a twelfth of 

its income to the Indian missions, which are, of course, 

among its smallest. It has stations at Madras and six 
other points in the Tamil country, seven or eight sta- 

tions in the Canenere districts, 465 Church members in 

all, 5 native ministers, besides several candidates, and 
3500 pupils in the schools. 

The following are extracts from the late (1888) re- 
ports of some of the American societies. The American 
Board has the Marathi Mission, established in 1813, the 
Madura, established in 1834, and the Ceylon, established 
in 1816. The Marathi Mission has 7 stations, 102 out- 
stations, 12 preachers, 2 medical catechists, and with 
Bible readers and teachers, 255 native helpers, The 
native contributions amounted to $4779. ‘The Theo- 
logical Seminary, suspended in 1866, was reopened in 
1888. ‘There is a mission high-school and college at 
Admednagar, which had 311 pupils in 1887. The Ma- 
dura Mission has 12 stations, 234 out-stations, 3233 
church members, 11,881 adherents, 10 missionaries, 20 
native pastors, 399 native workers of all classes, 138 
common schools, with 3215 pupils, a collegiate theolog- 
ical institute, with 834 pupils; in all the mission 5680 
pupils. A new feature is the employment of native 
evangelists by the native churches themselves for the 
outlying districts. The native contributions amounted 
to $6545. The Ceylon Mission has 7 stations, with 25 
out-stations, 389 members, 8455 under instruction, Na- 
tive contributions, $5752. This mission has had a. 
wonderful educational work ; the report claims that one 
in thirteen of the population are in school. Nearly all 
of the schools are managed by the missionaries. 329 
have been educated at Jaffra College. The Presbyterian 
Church sustains the Lodiana and Furrukhabad Mission, 
with 17 stations, 28 American and 11 native missiona- 
ries, 30 American and 120 native teachers, 456 commu- 
nicants, and 6194 scholars in the schools. Out-stations 
are increasing in numbers. ‘Tours into different dis- 
tricts have been made as in former years. Various me- 
las have been attended, among which was Hardwar. 
The number of people present at this place, according 
to government officials, was almost 3,000,000. For days 
some twenty preachers, native and foreign, preached to 
many thousands. Frequently many remained after the 
service to discuss some of the points set forth in the 
discourse. Cases of self-torture were fewer than usual. 
“The more revolting rites of Hindfism are evidently 
becoming obsolete.” At this festival the brethren were 
“ particularly struck with the marked increase in the 
knowledge of Christianity manifested by the pilgrims.” 
The Sabbath-school and prayer-meeting are established 
at most of the stations, and in the Lodiana Mission the 
native Christians have contributed for religious and 
charitable objects, during the year, 670 rupees. Nearly 
11,000,000 pages of publications of various kinds have 
been issued. A “medical mission” is connected with 
these missions, at which 1311 patients have been treated. 


The (Dutch) Reformed Church has the Arcot Mis- 


‘rupees, 


sion, organized in 1854, The mission occupies North 
and South Arcot, the united area of which is 19,925 
square miles, with a population of 8,770,192; churches, 
23; out-stations, 86; communicants, 1755 ; contributions 
of the native churches, $756 50, Besides the boarding- 
schools for girls at Vellore and Madavaalle, with $8 pu- 


_pils, there are 8 caste girls’ schools, with 586 scholars. 


The school formerly known as the Arcot Seminary will 
hereafter be called the Arcot Academy. It had 71 pu- 
pils in 1887. ‘The Theological Seminary in the Arcot 
Mission, for which an’ endowment of $65,000 has been 
secured by Dr, Chamberlain, was opened in March, 1888, 
with 13 students. It has 7 scholarships provided by. 
churches, and 9 provided by individuals, In addition 
to the regular services at stations and out-stations, the 
Gospel was preached during the year 1888 in 8978 
places, to heathen audiences numbering 395,979 ; more 
than 14,000 tracts, books, etc., were distributed. In the 
hospital and dispensary at Arcot 5883 out-patients, and 
475 in-patients were treated. The Rey. Dr. Scudder 
notes the change that has taken place in the attitude of 
the natives in the following terms: “ As to the results, I 
have to mention that the temper of the people has been 
greatly mollified. This is, perhaps, one of the most 
wicked districts in Southern India, Its inhabitants 
used to hear the preached Word with souls full of rage 
—rage gleaming in their eyes and disfiguring their 
countenances, It does seem to us that there has been 
a marked change within the year. Earnest, anxious, 
sometimes longing looks are.cast upon us pow as 
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In 1868 the statistics of the Roman Catholic € 
in British, Portuguese, and French India were as follow 
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The statistics of Protestantism in India (inclusive of 
Burmah, Siam, and Ceylon), compiled from the latest 
reports, give the following results : 


we repeat the sweet story of the cross. Tracts, 
Gospel portions, the smallest leaves, are eagerly 
received, where formerly volumes, or books of poet- 
ry, or English publications were sought for, There 


Com- | Pupils 
muni- in 
cants. | Schools. 


Missionaries 
Helpers from 
other lands 
Preachers. 
Other Native 
Helpers 


are now no refusals, where before friendly offers 
were fairly spurned. 
quiries, where before were angry oppositions, or 
worse, sullen silence.” 


The mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church |Reform. Dutch Board 
American Evangel- 3| 4 2 

ical Lutherans .. } 
Baptist Miss. Union..| 185) 119 | 194} 522 


in India was begun in 1856, The work is now in 
the form of three Annual Conferences, viz., the 
North India, the South India, and the Bengal, 


which have 71 foreign missionaries, 58 assistant |Am. Free Baptists... Gillen 


missionaries, 535 other agents, 6517 members, 5770 
probationers, 2 theological schools, with 57 stu- 
dents, 16 high-schools, with 134 teachers and 1973 


ars, and church property to the amount of 1,701,200 
In the district of Bareilly there is a suc- 


having charge of three government hospitals in the 


province of Kumaon, and a medical class of native Haas secs ‘ o a i ay 2.977 Ae aha 
Christian women having been established at Nynee |Baptist Miss. Soc....| 63)127) — | — | — 5,543] 7,255 
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the care of the missionaries are disposing large Se Oe eee aaae ie :F 10 | ee 


numbers of the inhabitants in favor of Christianity. 


letter to the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
“that both Hindti idolatry and Mohammedanism 


still show them an outward deference. I have 
talked with intelligent Hindfs with the red paint 
on their foreheads, indicating that they had faith- 
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fully attended to their religious rites, who neverthe- 
less told me they had no faith in these mummeries, 
and felt the heathen yoke that was upon them an 
intolerable burden; deploring caste, and mourning 
over the degraded condition of their women. They 
will do utter violence to their doctrine of caste when 


it can be done without exposure. Mohammedans 
have made similar confessions to me, saying they 
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felt at liberty, so far as any conscientious scruples were 
concerned, to violate the requirements of that religion, 
Besides all this, there seems to be a sort of foreboding 
in regard to many particulars that their ancient religion 
is about worn out. One is, that after about thirty 
years more the Sacred Ganges will lose its virtue. 


Indian Caste. The social distinctions indicated 
by this term are much more numerous, fixed, and ex- 
clusive in India than anywhere else. The ancient 
Egyptians had similar ranks, but they were not so strict- 
ly hereditary, nor did they form such impassable bar- 
riers in ordinary intercourse. See Eaypr, . The Hin- 
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is, indeed, regard nese as absolute, original, and per- 
nanent demarkations of race rather than of mere posi- 
tion or occupation, 

1. Origin. —¥rom a very early period the Hindu 


writers have propounded a great variety of speculations 
regarding the origin of mankind, and of the classes or 


castes into which their community is divided. The 
most commonly received of these explanations is that 
contained in the ancient story, of which Mr. Muir thinks 
no trace is found in the Rig Veda (excepting one in 


-Purusha Siikta), but which is found in the Santi Parva 


of the Mahdbhdrata, where a conversation occurs be- 
tween Puriiravas, the son of Ila, and Matariswan, or 
Vayu, the wind god. Puriravas asks, “ Whence was 
the Brahman, and whence were the other three castes 
produced, and whence is the superiority of the first?” 
and Vayu answers, “The Brahman was created from 
the mouth of Brahm, the Kshattriya from his arms, 
Vaisya from his thighs, and to serve these three castes 
the fourth caste was fashioned, and so the Sidra sprung 
from his feet.” The sacred books of the Hindus, how- 
ever, contain no uniform or consistent account of the 
origin of castes, but offer “mystical, mythical, and ra- 
tionalistic” explanations of it, or fanciful conjecture con- 
cerning it. In the Harivamsa (sec. 211, v. 11808 sq.). 
Janamijaya says, “I have heard the description of the 
Brahma Yug, the first of the ages; I desire now to be 
accurately b-formed about the Kshatriya Age,” and he 


receives the following answer: “ Vishnt, sprung from 


Brahm, exalted above the power of sense, and absorbed 
in devotion, becomes the patriarch Daksha, and creates 
numerous human beings. The beautiful Brahmans 
were formed from an unchangeable element (akshara), 
the Kshattrivas from a changeable substance (ksharq), 
the Vaisyas from alteration (vikdra), and the Stdras 
from a modification of smoke.” Another account makes 
the Brahmans to have been fashioned with white, red, 
yellow, and blue colors. Thence creatures attained in 
the world the state of fourfold caste, being of one type, 
but with different duties. Still another account (Santi 
Parvati of the Wahabharata, sec. 188, 189), after giving 
a statement of the creation of men, ete., propounds the 
following: “ Desire, anger, fear, cupidity, grief, anxiety, 
hunger, fatigue, prevail in all; all have bodily secre- 
tions, with phlegm, bile, and blood; and the bodies of 
all deeay—by what, then, is caste distinguished? .... 
There is no distinction of caste; the whole world is form- 
ed of Brahma; for, having been formerly created by 
him, it became separated into castes by means of works.” 
In the Bhagavat Purdna we read that there was for- 
merly only one Veda, one God, one caste. Sometimes 
the different castes are said to have sprung from the 
words Bhith, ete.; from different Vedas; from different 
sets of prayers; from the gods; from nonentity; from 
the imperishable, the perishable, and other principles. 
They are sometimes made to be coeval with the creation, 
and as having different attributes involving different 
moral qualities, while in other places, as in the Epic 
poems, the creation of mankind is described without the 
least allusion to the separate production of the progeni- 
tors of the four castes. Sometimes all men are the off- 
spring of Manu. Thus it is clear that the separate ori- 
gin of the four castes could not have been an object of 
belief among the older Hindus, while the variety and 
inconsistency of these accounts help us not at all in de- 
termining its origin. : 
Many writers have claimed for caste a trans-Hima- 


‘Jayan origin, while others have supposed that it origin- 


ated with the successive waves of emigration within 
the plains of India. Professor Roth thus states this 
view: “When the Vedic people, driven by some polit- 
ieal shock, advanced from their abodes in the Punjaub 
further and further south, and drove the aborigines into 
the bills, and took possession of the country lying be- 
tween the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Vindhya Moun- 
tains, circumstances required and favored such an or- 
@anization of society as was therein developed.” On 


the other hand, Dr, Haug says: “From all we know, 
the real origin of caste appears to go back to a time an- 
terior to the composition of the Vedic hymns, though 
its development into a regular system with insurmount- 
able barriers can be referred only to the latest period of 
the Vedic times.” 

2, Extent.—But, whatever may have been its origin, 
it is now a complex and highly artificial system, multi- 
form in shape, and often so blended with the ordinary 
usages of society and the minute division of labor to 
which the older civilizations tend, that it is very dif_i- 
cult to make a complete or satisfactory analysis of it. 
A close inspection of the census returns to the British 
government in the north-west provinces of India in 
1866 shows that it is very much more variable than was 
formerly supposed. Sometimes the minuter divisions 
into classes seems to follow no other than the lines of 
the occupations of the people, and they are accordingly 
returned as belonging to the caste of tailors, or shop- 
men, ete., without other discrimination. This “ Blue 
book” thus enrolled more than three hundred distinct 
castes within that political division. There is, however, 
after a general fashion, a maintenance of the general 
classifications, as (1) Brahmans, (2) Kshattriyas, (3) Va- 
ishyas, and (4) Sudra; below which is a yet more de- 
based class, (5) known as Pariahs, or outcasts, to be 
found in all portions of the country. The four greater 
castes above named answer to priestly, warrior, agricul- 
tural, and artisan, or servant classes. We note in this 
census return hereditary priests, rope-dancers, sweepers, 
elephant-drivers, turban-winders, ear-piercers and clean~ 
ers, charmers, makers of crowns for idols, and even he- 
reditary beggars and common blackguards. 

3. Rules.—These castes are all hereditary, the son al- 
ways following the occupation of the father, however 
overburdened some departments of occupation may be- 
come by the accidents of birth. No classes except 
the highest two are assumed to intermarry, and all es- 
chew contact with a lower class. They do not eat to- 
gether, nor cook for nor serve food to each other, This 
dislike of contact extends to their vessels and other 
utensils. The usages, however, seem often arbitrary. 
Smoking from the bow] of another's pipe may not ke an 
offence if one can make a stem of his fist, but the stem 
or snake of the pipe must not be touched, or it is ren- 
dered worthless to all parties. It is in accordance with 
caste requirement that brass or copper utensils should 
be moved from place to place, but an earthen vessel 
once used for cooked food or water must not be trans- 
ported to another locality. Loads may be carried on 
the head by some castes, on the back by some, and not 
at all by others. The poorest Hindu family do not 
wash their own clothes, yet the loin-cloth must always 
be washed by the wearer of it. If a Hindu were touch- 
ed by a man of an inferior caste while eating, he would 
not only throw away all the food he had cooked, but 
would eyen spit out what might chance to be in his 
mouth at the instant. 

The accumulation of motive for the preservation of 
caste purity is astounding. The slightest variation 
from custom is at once visited with punishment or fines, 
while the graver offences become the ground of expul- 
sion literally from all human society, and of disabilities 
in business and disinheritance; and, believing in ances- 
tor worship as the Hindu does, and that the happiness 
of his departed relatives is dependent on his performing 
the manes, the additional curse comes upon him of being 
disabled from performing these ceremonies because of 
caste impurity. 

4, Efects—The caste policy of India checks genius, 
yet as from the first the individual knows what his life- 
business is to be, he pursues it, and attains a skill in 
handicraft unequalled. The Indian system tends like- 
wise to give permanence to institutions, but it unfor- 
tunately perpetuates evils also. It has been the great 
hinderance to all progress, civil, political, religious, or 
social, and has presented the greatest obstacles to the 
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progress of Christianity. The railroads and sur Eu- 
ropean conveniences have by some been looked upon 
as likely to make great innovations on caste-usage. 
There is already a large and well-organized portion of 
the population known as Brahmists who wholly ignore 
castes. See Hrxpus, Mopern. 

There is much less of caste observance among what 
is considered to be an older population than the Hindu, 
such as the people inhabiting the Himalaya Mountains, 
and the “wild tribes” of Central India. 

See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. i (Lond. 1868) ; Cole- 
brook’s Miscellaneous Essays; Wilson’s Transl. Vishnu 
Purana; Miller, Chips, ii, 295 sq. (J. T. G.) ] 

Indians, American. Under this title may be in- 
cluded all the semi-civilized and wild tribes of North 
and South America, since the most thorough investiga- 
tion shows that they were substantially the same peo- 
ple. In collating information concerning the Indian 
thought, it is important to distinguish between the forms 
it assumed before and after contact with Europeans. 

1. Sources of Knowledge—Notwithstanding the pro- 
verbial taciturnity of the North-American Indians, some 
information has been elicited by oral communication. 
Many of the tribes, also, have a species of records for 
their traditions. In some instances these seem to be lit- 
tle more than mnemonic signs, made on their skins, tents, 
clothing, mats, and rocks; but in others, as in Mexico, 
we find a series of symbols which are a species of idio- 
graphic writing, wherein signs stand for ideas, as the 
Arabic numerals do with us. Besides these there must 
have existed in some localities a phonetic alphabet prior 
to the coming of the white man. The only one known, 
however, is found with the Mayas, resident in the pe- 
ninsula of Yucatan. It had “a well-understood alpha- 
bet of twenty-seven elementary sounds, the letters of 
which are totally different from those of any other na- 
tion, and evidently original with themselves.” 

2. Origin.—Much has been written on the origin of 
the Indian tribes, and their probable connection with 
the people of the Old World. Hardwick says, “If no 
ray of light whatever could be thrown upon the ques- 
tions which concern the primitive populations of Amer- 
ica; if no analogy to the case had existed in the spread 
of the Malayo-Polynesian tribes across the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago and the Pacific Ocean; if the 
speech of the Americans had absolutely no affinities 
with other human dialects; if their traditions, meagre 
as these are, hinted nothing of a distant home and of a 
perilous migration; if insoluble enigmas were presented 
by the physical structure of the Americans, or if their 
moral powers and mental capacities were such as to ex- 
clude them from a place in the great brotherhood of 
men; if, lastly, no resemblance were found, I will not 
say in primary articles of belief, but in the memory of 
specific incidents, and in those minor forms of human 
thought and culture which will hardly bear to be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of ‘natural evolution. we 
might then, perhaps, have cause to hesitate in our deci- 
sion” (Christ and other Masters, ii, 120 sq.). There is 
literally nothing, according to our ablest writers, either 
in the bodily structure or psychology of the American 
tribes to prove an independent origin, or even to beget 
suspicions touching a plurality of races; while, accord- 
ing to Mr, Squier, of the words known to have been in 
use in America one hundred and four coincide with 
words found in the languages of Asia and Australia, 
forty-three with those of Europe, and forty with those 
of Africa. In addition, however, to the migration sug- 
gested by the above quotations, two circumstances seem 
to point most clearly to a connection of our aboriginal 
Indians with the Malay, Mongol, or Tartar race: 1. The 
monosyllabic character of their languages; and, 2. The 
obvious similarity in complexion and general physical 
constitution. The case of the Aztecs, moreover, to say 
nothing of the Mexicans and Peruvians, indicates a de- 
generacy from an earlier civilization, like that of the 
Chinese and Japanese, 


_ 8. Legends.—The Indian myths of the creation, : 
deluge, the epochs of nature, and the last day, are n i 
merous and clear, although it seems more difficult to 
ascertain here what does and what does not antedate 
European influence, “ Before the creation,” said the 
Muscogees, “a great body of water was alone visible. 
Two pigeons flew to and fro.over its waves, and at last 
spied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 3 Dry 
land gradually followed, and the islands and continents 
took their present shapes.” 

Many of the tribes trace their descent from a raven, 
“a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glances 
were lightning, and the clapping of whose wings was 
thunder, On his descent to the ocean the earth instant- 
ly rose, and remained on the surface of the water. This 
omnipotent bird then called forth all the variety of ani- 
mals.” The early Algonquin legends do not speak of 
any family who escaped the deluge, nor did the Dako- 
tas, who firmly believed the world had been destroyed 
by water. Generally, however, the legends made some 
to have escaped by ascending some mountain, on a raft 
or canoe, in a cave, or by climbing a tree. The pyra- 
mids ef Cholula, the mounds of the Mississippi Valley, 
the vast and elaborate edifices in the artificial hills of 
Yucatan, would ‘seem to have direct reference to the 
hill on which the ancestors of these people escaped in 
past deluges, or from the realm of rains, called the Hill 
of Heaven. They mostly make the last destruction of 
the world to have been by water, though some few rep- 
resent it to haye been by fire. 

4. Religious Beliefs—It is generally believed that 
all approximations to monotheism observed among the 
tribes of the New World are little more than verbal. 
Their “Great Spirit,” as the phrase stands among Eu- 
ropeans, is at best the highest. member of a group of 
spirits. He may be a personification of the mightiest 
of all natural energies, but not a personality distinct 
from nature, and controlling all things by his soyereign 
will. He is devoid of almost everything which consti- 
tutes the glory of the God of revelation. In spite of 
whatever grandeur, goodness, or ubiquity he may be 
endowed with, he exercises no control over the lives of 
individuals or the government of the world. “There is 
no attempt,” says Mr. Schooleraft, “by the hunter-priest- 
hood, jugglers, or powwows, which can be gathered from 
their oral tradition, to impute to the great, merciful 
Spirit the attribute of justice, or to make man account- 
able to him here or hereafter for aberrations from virtue, 
good-will, truth, or any moral right” (Red Races). 
Their ideas of God have been almost exclusively found 
to be connected with some natural phenomena, and the 
almost poetic way in which they look at it suggests 
that much of their religious thought received complex- 
ion from their hunter-life. For the most part, their 
conceptions of deity seem to have been connected with 
the phenomena of the meteorological or atmospheric 


| world, and with their observations concerning light and 


fire. The highest good is generally symbolized as the 
storm-god or the sun-god, these being sometimes blend- 
ed and sometimes distinct. We may see an illustration 
of them as united in their adoration of the four cardi- 
nal points of the compass, and in their notions of the 
sacred four birds, four mothers, or four primitive broth- 
ers, the progenitors of the human family. Their high- 
est deity is always their highest ideal of civilization and 
of the arts of peace, and to him they always accord the 
better attributes of mankind. The god of light is often 
spoken of as the founder of the nation, sometimes as its 
progenitor, or introducing arts, sciences, and laws, and 
as having led them in their earliest wanderings. The 
sun-god is the dispenser of all radiance and fertility, the 
being by whose light and heat all creatures were gener- 
ated and sustained, the highest pitch of excellence; and 
even when transformed into a god of battle, and wor- 
shipped with horrid and incongruous rites, or fed by 
human hecatombs, he never ceased to oceupy the fore- 
most rank among the good divinities. He was ever the 
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0 created discord, sickness, death, and every possible 
form of evil, and that in many cases these were reputed 
‘to bevunder the leadership of the moon, which was the | 
parent of misfortune with some, and yet was the chief di- 
-vinity of other of the warlike races, such as the Caribs. 
The Manito or Manédo is alleged to have no personal 
meaning, but to be equivalent to “spirit,” or “a spirit,” 
perhaps somewhat akin to our thought of a guardian 
spirit. Schoolcraft thinks that, so far as a meaning dis- 
tinct from an invisible existence attaches to it at all, the 
tendency is to a bad meaning, and that a bad meaning 
is distinctly conveyed in the inflection osh or ish (Red 
Races, p. 214). In considering this belief in manitos it 
is necessary to remember that the Indian conceives ev- 
ery department of the universe to be filled with invisi- 
ble spirits, holding the same relation to matter that the 
soul does to the body, and in accordance with which, not 
only every man, but every animal, has a soul, and is en- 
dowed with a reasoning faculty. Dreams are a means 
of direct communication with the spiritual world, and 
are generally regarded as the friendly warnings of their 
personal manitos. No labor or enterprise is undertaken 
against their indications, whole armies being sometimes 
turned back by dreams of the officiating priest. Under 
the guidance of a particular spirit, names are commonly 
supposed to be bestowed. These personal spirits are 
invoked to give success in hunting. These manitos are, 
however, of varied ability, and there is a constant fear 
. lest the manito of a neighbor may prove more powerful 
than one’s own. 

The mythological personages who are the heroes of 
Indian tales, and who are in some way associated with 
the highest good, as set forth above, may be represented 
by Michabo or Manibozho of the Algonquins, and Quet- 
zalcoutl, the god of the air, the highest deity of the Tol- 
tecs. The same deity appears with more or less of 
modification among all the tribes, though under various 
names. It is /sokeha among the Iroquois, Wast among 
the Cherokees, Tamoi with the Caribs. Zamna with 
the Mayas, Nemqueteba with the Muyscas, Viraco- 
cha among the Aymaras, ete. Among them all he ap- 
pears as the one who taught them agriculture, the art 
of picture-writing, the properties of plants, and the se- 
crets of magic; who founded their institutions, estab- 
lished their religions, and taught them government. 

There were presentiments of a better time to come 
connected with the return of these heroes of their tales, 
which it is thought had much to do with the sudden 
collapse of the great empires of Mexico and Peru, of the 
Natchez and the Mayas before the Spaniards. Associ- 
ated in their legends with the return of their gods and 
the better time was, in most cases, the notion of the 
coming of a white man of superior strength from the 
father of the sun. 

5. The Soul and a future Life-—The immortality of 
the human soul is universally believed by the North- 
American Indians. 

Among all the tribes sod is equivalent to breath, or 
the wind. The same person may have more than one 
soul; some say four, and others even more than this 
number. Generally, however, there is some distinction 
made in these souls. One may remain with the body, 
being attached to its earthly functions, and is absorbed 
in the elements, while another soul may pass away to 
the “Happy Hunting-grounds;” or, in other cases, one 
may watch the body, one wander about the world, one 
hover about the village, and another go to the spirit 
land. According to an author quoted by Mr. Brinton, 
certain Oregon tribes located a spirit “ whenever they 
could detect a pulsation,” the supreme one being in the 
heart, and which alone would go to the skies at death. 

Among all the tribes, from the Arctic region to the 
tropics, the abode of the departed soul is declared to be 
where the highest good, i. e. where light comes from, or, 
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in other words, in the sun-realm. Hence the soul is 
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variously said to go at death towards the east, or to- 
wards the west, the place of the coming or departure of 
the light, or among some northern tribes, to whom the 
sun lay in a southern direction, the soul is said to go to- 
wards the south. It is in this realm of light or sphere 
of the sun-god that this permanent soul finds its ulti- 
mate home. “Spirituality is clogged with earthly ac- 
cidents even in the future world, The soul hungers, 


and food must be deposited at the grave to supply its — 


need. It suffers from cold, and the body must be wrap- 
ped about with clothes. It is in darkness, and a light 
must be kindled at the head of the grave. It wanders 
through plains and across streams, subject to the vicis- 
situdes of this life, in quest of a place of enjoyment. 
Among some northern tribes a dog was slain on the 
grave, and there are indications of a like practice hav- 
ing obtained in Mexico and Peru.” In other localities, 
and where the government was despotic, not only ani- 
mals, but men, women, and children were often sacri- 
ficed at the tomb of the “cacique.” There are traces 
of this on the Lower Mississippi. Among the Natchez 
Indians, when a chief died, “one or several of his wives 
and his highest officers were knocked on the head, and 
buried with him.” There is the belief among many of 
them that the soul needs light, particularly for four 
nights or days after death, as it is either confined in the 
body, or “wandering over a gloomy marsh,” or in some 
other perplexity which prevents its ascending to the 
skies. The natives of the extreme south, of the Pampas 
and the Patagonians, suppose the stars to be the souls 
of the departed. 

According to some, there is but little trace, if any, of 
a clear conception of a system of rewards and punish- 
ments, as there certainly do not seem to have been very 
clear distinctions between vice and virtue, as in anywise 
related to a future world. The difference between the 
soul’s comfort and discomfort in a future life, in so far 
as it is made a matter of degree at all, was made to de- 
pend, as in the Mexican mythology, on the mode of 
death. Women dying in childbirth were associated in 
the category of worth and merited happiness with war- 
riors dying in battle. In Guatemala a violent death 
in any shape was sufficient to banish, in after-life, from 
the felicitous regions. The Brazilian natives divided 
the dead into classes, making those drowned, or killed 
by violence, or yielding to disease, to go into separate 
regions; but there seems to be no reason founded in 
morals connected with this. It is but just to say that 
others take a different view of this part of the subject 
from that here set forth. The abbé Em. Domenech, who 
spent seven years among these tribes, gives traditions 
which favor the doctrine of future rewards and pun- 
ishments for the good or bad deeds of this life (p. 283). 
Other tribes, however, seem to know nothing of panish- 
ments. The Master of Life, or Merciful Spirit, will be alike 
merciful to all, irrespective of the acts of this life, or of 
any degree of moral turpitude. ‘They see nowhere clear 
conceptions of virtue and vice even in this world. Sin, 
they say, is only represented at worst as a metaphorical 
going astray, as of one who loses his path in the woods, 
though this may suggest much more than this class of 
persons admit. That there is a moral sentiment is ad- 
mitted in connection with their civil and social life, but 
not as connected with their future state. Their pray- 
ers are almost wholly for temporal, and not for moral 
blessings; but there may be found an assumption of 
moral qualities or ethical character in connection with 
their gods, as in the case of Quetzalcoatl above alluded 
to, who is the founder of their civil code, and who insti- 
tuted the household, instilled patriotism, ete. The Mex- 
icans had another place for the souls of those dying by 
lightning-stroke, dropsies, leprosies, ete., who could not 
go to the home of the sun, but who must go to the realm 
of the god of the rains and waters, called Tlalocan. 

There are indications of the doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis, and also of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead. ‘he vast tumuli, though they were not all con- 
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nected with funeral rites, are summoned in testimony 
of chis doctrine. The custom of collecting and cleans- 
ing the bones—usually once in eight or ten years—of 
those who had died in the tribe, and then burying them 
in a common sepulchre “lined with choice furs, and 
marked with a mound of wood, stone, or earth,” was 
common east of the Mississippi. This has been sup- 
posed to be connected with the theory that a part of the 
soul, or one of the souls, dwelt in the bones, and that 
these seed-souls, so to speak, would one day germinate 
into living human beings. Parts of their mythology 
afford support to such a supposition, An Aztec legend 
is to the effect that when the human species had been 
destroyed from off the face of the world, it was restored 
by one of the gods descending to the realm of the dead, 
and bringing thence a bone of the perished race, which 
they sprinkled with blood, and on the fourth day it be- 
came a youth, the father of the present race. 

6. Funeral Rites—The mounds used for funeral ser- 
vices are found, for the most part, within walls of in- 
trenched camps and fortified towns. On the top of these 
tumuli are altars of baked clay or stone, varying in 
length from a few inches to many yards.) The mounds 
are found in very large numbers, and have an average 
height of eight or ten yards, being usually in the form 
of a simple cone, or of a pear or egg, The dead were 
frequently burned before they were buried, funeral urns 
having often been discovered, as also beds of charcoal. 
With the dead were generally interred the ornaments, 
arms, and other objects belonging to them during life. 
The mounds sometimes contain silver, brass, stone, or 
bone, beads, shells, pieces of silex, quartz, garnet, points 
of arrows, fossil teeth of sharks, sculptures of human 
heads, pottery, ete. The customs observed in the burial 
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of their dead differ in the different tribes. They all, | 


however, paint the corpse black. The feet of the corpses 
are turned to the rising sun. The Omahas swathe the 
bodies with bandages made of skins, and place them on 
the branches of a tree, with a wooden vase filled with 
dried meat by their side, which is renewed from time to 
time. The Sioux bury their dead on the summit of a 
hill or mountain, and plant on the tomb a cedar-tree, 
which may be seen from a distance. The Chinooks 
wrap the bodies of their dead in skins, bind their eyes, 
put little shells in their nostrils, and dress them in most 
beautiful clothes, and then place them in a canoe, which 
is allowed to drift on a lake, or river, or the Pacific 
Ocean. The Shoshones burn their dead, with every- 
thing belonging to them. Among other tribes of the 
West the warriors are buried on horseback, with bow, 
and buckler, and quiver, and pipe, and medicine-bag, 
tobacco, and dried meats. The Assiniboins suspend 
their dead by thongs of leather between the branches 
of great trees, or place them on high scaffoldings, to 
keep them from wild animals, The Ottawas sacrifice a 
horse on the tomb of the dead, strangling the animal by 
a noose. When a tribe emigrate, they carry with them, 
if possible, the bones of their dead which have been pre- 
served, or bury them in a cave, or hill, or wood. 

7. Religious Usages.—The Indians are alleged by 
Domenech to have had a few customs not wholly unlike 
some which obtained among the Jews. They have 
some feasts at whieh they are obliged to eat all that 
has been prepared for the banquet. They observe a 
feast of first-fruits, and have some forbidden meats, re- 
garding some animals as impure. They observe the 
custom of sacrificing the first animal killed on the open- 
ing of great hunts, the animal being entirely eaten. 
They carry amulets under the name of medicine-bags, 
and accord a subordinate species of worship to idols of 
stone, wood, or baked clay. The amulets, lucky stones, 
and charms existed everywhere, and were a chief ob- 
ject of barter. In Yucatan and Peru pilgrimages to sa- 
cred shrines were so common as that, in some instances, 
“roads paved with cut stones” were constructed to facil- 
itate the attendance on certain temples, and houses of 
entertainment constructed along the way. 
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The priesthood of the country has been considered | 
those long familiar with the subject to have done m ore 
than any other agency to keep these tribes from becom~_ 
ing civilized. They are often spoken of as medicine- — 
men, and are variously styled by the Algonquins and — 
Dakotas “those knowing divine things,” “dreamers of — 
the gods;” in Mexico, “masters or guardians of the di- 
vine things;” in Cherokee their title means “ possessed 
of the divine fire ;” in Iroquois, “keepers of the faith ;” 
in Quichua, “the learned ;” in Maya, “the listeners.” 
As medicine-men, they tried to frighten the daemon 
that possessed the patient; sucked and blew upon the 
diseased organ, sprinkled it with water, rubbed the ~ 
parts with their hands, and made an image representa- 
tive of the spirit of sickness, and knocked it to pieces. 
They were much skilled in tricks of legerdemain, set- 
ting fire to articles of clothing and instantly extinguish- 
ing the flames by magic. They summoned spirits to 
answer questions about the future, and possessed clair- 
voyant powers; and they were reputed to be even able 
to raise the dead. They consecrated amulets, inter- 
preted dreams, cast horoscopes, rehearsed legends, per- 
formed sacrifices, and, in short, constituted the chief 
centre of the intellectual force of the people. They are 
thus a kind of priests, doctors, and charlatans, who per- 
form penance, and submit to mutilation, fasting, and 
self-mortification. They observe with minute attention 
the shape and color of the clouds, their volume and di- _. 
rection, and their position relatively to the sun and ho- 
rizon. Carnivorous birds are considered precursors of \i 
war; their flight indicates the time and place at which 
future battles will be fought; they go to and fro carry- 
ing messages for the spirit of battle. The priest is par- 


ticularly important in the ceremony which is necessary 1 
to secure rain. The medicine lodge is used for nearly 
all ceremonies. See NortTH AMERICA, RELIGIONS OF. * 


8. Present Location and Numbers.—The large propor- 
tion of the Indians of the United States are now gath- 
ered within the Indian Territory, on “ Reservations” as- 
signed them by the United-States government. There 
are others, however, in Oregon, Alaska, New Mexico, 
ete. Within the Indian Territory they do not “live by 
fishing, hunting, and trapping, but cultivate the soil, are 
settled, and have attained a considerable degree and 
shown a susceptibility of genuine civilization.” 

According to the census of 1880 there were within 
the Indian territory, Cherokees, 19,720; Muscogees or : 
Creeks, 15,000; Seminoles, 2667; Choctaws, 15,800; 
Chicasaws, 6000; Cheyennes, 4197; Arapahoes, 2258; 
Pawnee, 1241; Osage, 1896 ; Comanche, 1396; and 16,000 
Navajo, and 9060 Pueblo Indians in New Mexico, There 
were 4059 Chippewas and 1506 Oneidas in Wisconsin, and 
9500 Chippewas in Michigan. Much of the land for~ 
merly assigned to the Indians has lately been purchased 
by the government and opened to settlers, and some of 
it has been occupied, so that there is a demand for the 
removal or condensation of the natives, See Misstons, 
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Indictio Festérum Mobilium. See Inpictio 
ASCHALIS, é 
Indiction (Latin indictio, a declaring) is a term 
which designates “a chronological system, including a 
circle of fifteen years: (1) the Cesarean, used long in 
France and Germany, beginning on Sept. 24; (2) the 
Constantinopolitan, used in the East from the time of An- 
astasius, and beginning Sept.1; and (3) the Papal, reck- 
oned from Jan, 1,313, ‘The Council of Antioch, 341, first 
gives a documentary date, the 14th indiction, The com- 
putation prevailed in Syria in the fifth century, and is 
mentioned by Ambrose as existing at Rome. It is, how- 
ever, asserted that in the West, the East, and Egypt, 
with the exception of Africa, the indictions, until the 
16th century, were reckoned from Sept. 1,312, and that 
they commenced in Egypt in the time of Constantine.” 
—Walcott, Sacred Archeology, p. 327; see also Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ii, 141, See Cy- 
CLE. 


Indictio Paschalis. It was an old custom in 
the Christian Church of the early ages to announce on 
Epiphany (q. v.) the days on which Easter would fall, 
and this announcement was called the Jndictio pascha- 
lis; but as on the appointment of the days on which 
Easter should be observed depended the appointment 
of the movable feasts, this announcement was called 
the Indictio festorum mobilium. The first practices of 
this kind we find in the Alexandrian Church, but it soon 
became general throughout the Christian Church, even 
by ecclesiastical enactments. Thus the fourth Synod 
at Orleans (Concil. Aurelian. iv, ¢. 1) ordered its observ- 
ance, and even the fifth Synod at Carthage (A.D. 401, 
Concil. Carthag. v, can. 7) ordered a written announce- 
ment, which was called Epistola paschalis et heortastica. 
See Bingham, A ntiguit. Ecclesiast. ix, 85 sq.; Augusti, 
Handbuch der Christl. A rchdol. i, 544; Riddle, Christian 
Antiquities, p. 687. (J. H. W.) 6 

Indifference, Liserry or, a name sometimes giv- 
en, by metaphysical and theological writers, to the pow- 
er in the human mind of choosing between opposing 
motives, or of resisting or yielding to a given motive. 
The upholders of fatalism consider this “liberty of in- 
difference” as a chimera. If we were indifferent, say 
they, to the motives which determime our actions, we 
should either not act at all, or we should act without 
motive, at hazard, and our actions would be effects with- 
out cause. But this is intentionally confounding indif- 
ference and insensibility. We are necessarily sensible 
to a motive when that motive induces us to act, but the 
question at issue is whether there is a necessary con- 
nection between such a motive and such volition; that 
is, whether, when such a motive induces us to will any- 
thing, we can or cannot will the contrary in spite of 
that motive, or whether we cannot prefer another mo- 
tive to that by which we determine to act. As soon as 
it is supposed that we act from a motive, it cannot be 
supposed that this motive does not determine us to act, 
for the two suppositions would contradict each other; 
but it may be asked whether, before any supposition, our 
will was connected with the motive in such a manner 
as to render a contrary volition impossible. The advo- 
cates of moral liberty maintain that there is no physical 
or necessary connection between motives and volition, 
but only a moral connection, which does not prevent our 
resisting; in other words, that motives are the moral, 
not the physical causes of our actions. Because we are 


“said to be determined by a motive, it does not follow that 


that motive acts, and we remain passive; it is absurd 
to suppose that an active faculty like volition could be- 
come passive under the influence of a motive, or that 
this motive, which after all is but an idea, a thought, 
could act upon us as we act upon a body we put in mo- 
tion. This metaphysical question is intimately con- 
nected with another long discussed by theologians, 
namely, the mode of action of grace on us, and in what 
sense grace is to be understood as being the cause of 
IV.—_N n 
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our actions. Those who consider it as their physical 
cause must, to be consistent, suppose the same relation 
between grace and the action to which it led as between 
any physical cause and its effect. As, according to nat- 
ural philosophy, the relation in the latter case is a nec- 
essary one, we cannot perceive how the action produced 
under the influence of grace can be free. For this rea- 
son, other theologians look upon grace only as the moral 
cause of our actions, and admit between this cause and 
its effects only a moral connection, such as.exists be- 
tween all free action and its motive. It is, indeed, God 
who acts in us through grace, but his operation is so 
similar to that of nature that we are often unable to 
distinguish between them. When we perform a good 
action under the influence of grace—a supernatural mo- 
tive—we feel as active, as free, as well masters of our 
actions as when doing it from a natural motive, from 
temperament or interest. Why should we try to be- 
lieve that God deceives our consciousness, acting upon 
us as though he left us free, while in reality he does 
not? Consciousness testifies to us that we can resist 
grace as readily as we resist our natural tastes and in- 
clinations. Thus the testimony of conscience, that we 
are entirely free under the influence of grace, is com- 
plete. Let us not forget the saying of St. Augustine, 
that grace was given us, not to destroy, but to restore 
our free agency. The Pelagians erred in defining free 
agency to be indifference towards good and evil; they 
understood by this an equal inclination to either, an 
equal facility for choosing right or wrong (St. Augus- 


tine, Op. imp. 1. 38, n. 109, 110, 117; Letter of S. Prosper, 


n.4). They concluded from this that if grace destroyed 
this indifference, it would thereby destroy free agency. 
St. Augustine correctly affirms, in opposition, that in 
consequence of Adam’s sin man is more inclined to evil 
than to good, and that he needs grace to restore the 
equilibrium. Those who accused St. Augustine of dis- 
regarding free will in maintaining the necessity of grace, 
misunderstood his doctrine as much as the Pelagians.— 
Bergier, Dict. de Theologie, iii, 394 sq. (Comp. Barrow, 
Works, ii, 47; Palmer, Church of Christ, 1, 252-58, 321 
sq.) See WILL. 

Indifferentism (indijferentismus), a word much 
used 

I. By the theologians of Germany to denote 1.) that 
state of mind which looks upon all religions (e. g. Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism) as alike valuable or val- 
ueless in proportion as they agree with natural relig- 
ion; (2.) that state of mind which, carelessly admitting 
the truth of Christianity, holds that all discussion as to 
its doctrines is unimportant. An astonishing number 
of books has been written upon this subject. See Bud- 
deus, Institt. Theol. Dogmat. p. 60; Bretschneider, Sys- 
tem. Entwickelung, p. 133; Schubert, Institt. Theol. Polem. 
i, 569; Sack, Christliche Polemik, p. 65 ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 657 ; and a full list of books on the subject 
in Danz, Universal-Worterbuch, p. 449 sq. See InroL- 
ERANCE; LATITUDINARIANISM; ‘TOLERATION. 

Il. Tue term is used also to denote that form of infi- 
delity, or semi-infidelity, which holds that man is not 
responsible for his beliefs. “ Gibbon, speaking of the 
paganism of ancient Rome, says, ‘The various modes of 
worship which prevailed in the Roman world were all 
considered by the people as equally true, by the philos- 
opher as equally false, and by the magistrate as equally 
useful” The comment of some one is, ‘After eighteen 
centuries of the Gospel, we seem unhappily to be com- 
ing back to the same point. A very weakened sense 
of responsibility, or an actual denial of it, lies at the bot- 
tom of that indifferentism which is so extensively prev- 
alent in the present age. On the Continent, especially 
in Germany and France, not only are opinions destruc- 
tive of the sense of responsibility widely diffused among 
the masses, but in the case of vast multitudes, who 
would not wish to be counted the foes of Christianity, 
there is an utter absence of anything like the religious 
obligation of belief. There is also a great deal of this 
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kind of infidelity in England and America. It is stated, 
or implied, in much of our current popular literature, 
that a man’s creed does not depend upon himself, ‘This 
dogma pervades the writings of Mr. Emerson. Napo- 
leon, one of his ‘representative men,’ of whom he tells 
‘horrible anecdotes,’ must not, in his view, ‘be set down 
as cruel, but only as one who knew no impediment to 
his will.’ He depicts him as an ‘exorbitant egotist, 
who narrowed, impoverished, and absorbed the power 
and existence of those who served him; and concludes 
by saying, ‘it was not Bonaparte’s fault. He thus con- 
demns and acquits in the same breath, sends forth from 
the same fountain sweet water and bitter. Mr. Theo- 
dore Parker makes each form of religion that has fig- 
ured in the history of the world ‘natural and indispens- 
able.’ ‘It could not have been but as it was.’ And, 
therefore, he finds truth, or the ‘absolute religion,’ in all 
forms; ‘all tending towards one great and beautiful 
end’ (Discourse of Religion, p.81). Of course, the idea 
of the religious obligation of belief resting upon the in- 
dividual conscience is here quite out of question. Mr. 
F. W. Newman, who is so fond of parting off things that 
most men connect together, would persuade us that there 
may be a true faith without a true belief, as if the emo- 
tional part of our nature was independent of the intel- 


lectual. ‘ Belief,’ says he, ‘is one thing, and faith an- 
other’ And he complains of those who, on religious 


grounds, are alienated from him because he has adopted 
‘intellectual conclusions’ different from theirs—‘the dif- 
ference between them and him’ turning merely ‘on ques- 
tions of learning, history, criticism, and abstract thought’ 
(Phases of Faith, Preface). The philosophy is as bad 
here as the theology. In the view of common sense 
and Scripture, a living faith is as the doctrine believed. 
But Mr. Newman, in common with Mr. Parker and oth- 
ers, can lay down his offensive weapons when he wills, 
and take up a position on the low grouad of indifference 
as to religious belief. Then, creeds become matters of 
mere moonshine, and responsibility is regarded as a fic- 
tion invented by priests. This is part of the bad theol- 
ogy of Mr. Bailey’s ‘Festus,’ The hero of the poem is 
made to say, 
“Yet merit or demerit none I see 

In nature, human or material, 

In passions or affections good or bad. 

We only know that God’s best purposes 

Are oftenest brought about by dreadest sins. 

Ts thunder evil, or is dew divine? 

Does virtne lie in sunshine, sin in storm ? 

Ts not each natural, each needful, best ?’ 
The theory of this infidelity appears to be that man has 
no control over his belief, that he is no more responsi- 
ble for his opinions than he is for his color or his height, 
and that an infidel or an atheist is to be pitied but not 
blamed. This, we are persuaded, is a piece of flimsy 
sophistry which no man should utter, and which would 
not be listened to for a moment in connection with any 
other subject than that of religion. It would be con- 
demned in the senate and at the bar, it would be drown- 
ed in the tumult of the exchange and the market-place. 
Common sense, and a regard to worldly interests, would 
rise up and hoot down the traitor. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the province of religion, the natural indisposi- 
tion of the mind to things unseen and spiritual allies it- 
self with the pleadings of the sophist, and receives his 
doctrine of irresponsibility with something like flatter- 
ing unction. Nothing more than this is requisite to un- 
dermine the foundation of all religious belief and mor- 
als, to let open the floodgates of immorality, and to 
make the restraints of religion like the brittle flax or 
the yielding sand. In opposition to such latitudinarian- 
ism, we maintain that man is responsible for the dispo- 
sitions which he cherishes, for the opinions which he 
holds and avows, and for his habitual conduct. This 
18 going the whole length of Scripture, but no farther, 
which affirms that every one of us must give an account 
of himself unto God, And this meets with a response 
from amid the elements of man’s moral nature, which 
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sets its seal that the thing is true” (Pearson, Priz 
say on Infidelity, ch. v). (Comp. Baumgarten, Gesch. d 
Religions-Partheten, p. 102 sq.) See RESPONSIBILITY. 

Indifferent things. (Comp. Harless, System of 
Christian Ethics, transl. by Morison and Findlay, Edin- 
burgh, 1868, 8vo.) See ADIAPHORA. 


Indigétés (sc. Di), an epithet given by the Ro- 
mans to the particular gods of each country, who, hay- 
ing been natives of those countries, were deified by 
their countrymen after death. Thus Romulus was one 
of the gods /ndigetes of the Romans, and was worshipped 
under the name Quirinus. /ineas, though not a native 
of Italy, yet, as founder of the Roman name, was ranked 
among the gods /ndigetes.—Broughton, Biblioth. Hist. 
Sac. i, 530. 


Indignation, a strong disapprobation of mind, ex- 
cited by something flagitious in the conduct of another. 
It does not, as Mr. Cogan observes, always suppose that 
excess of depravity which alone is capable of commit- — 
ting deeds of horror. Indignation always refers to 
culpability of conduct, and cannot, like the passion of 
horror, be extended to distress either of body or mind. 
It is produced by acts of treachery, abuse of confidence, 
base ingratitude, etc., which we cannot contemplate 
without being provoked to anger, and feeling a gener- 
ous resentment.—Cogan, On the Passions ;_ Buck, Theol. 
Dictionary, 8.v. See ANGER. 

Indra, one of the Hindu deities of the Vedic period 
of the Hindu religion, who also enjoyed a great legen- 
dary popularity in the Epic and Puranic periods. See 
Hinpuism. He is, so to speak, the Hindu Jupiter. He 
is quite frequently styled “Lord of heaven” (divaspati 
=<diespiter). The name itself is of doubtful origin, 
meaning either (1) “ blue” (as epithet of the firmament), 
or (2) “the illuminator,” or (8) “the giver of rain” 
(compare Wuttke,Gesch. des Heidenthums, li, 242). Max 
Miller (Science of Language. 2d series, p.449) says the 
name “admits of but one etymology; i.e. it must be de: 
rived from the same root, whatever that may be, which 
in Sanscrit yielded indw, drop, sap. It meant originally 
the giver of rain, the Jupiter pluvius, a deity in India 
more often present to the mind of the worshipper thar 
any other” (comp. Benfey, Orient and Occident, i. 49). 
“In that class of Rig-Veda hymns which there is reason 
to look upon as the oldest portion of Vedic poetry, the 
character of Indra is that of a mighty ruler of the bright 
firmament, and his principal feat is that of conquering 
the demon Vritra, a symbolical personification of the 
cloud which obstructs the clearness of the sky, and with- 
holds the fructifying rain from the earth. In his bat- 
tles with Vritra he is therefore described as ‘opening 
the receptacles of the waters,’ as ‘cleaving the cloud’ 
with his ‘far-whirling thunderbolt,’ as ‘castmg the wa- 
ters down to the earth,’ and ‘restoring the sun to the 
sky.’ He is, in consequence, ‘the upholder of heayen, 
earth, and firmament,’ and the god ‘who has engender- 
ed the sun and the dawn.’ And since the atmospherica) 
phenomena personified in this conception are ever and 
ever recurring, he is ‘undecaying’ and ‘ever youthful,’ 
All the wonderful deeds of Indra, however, are perform- 
ed by him merely for the benefit of the good, which, in 
the language of the Veda, means the pious men who 
worship him in their songs,.and invigorate him with 
the offerings of the juice of the soma plant. See H1n- 
puisM. He is, therefore, the ‘lord of the virtuous,’ and 
the ‘discomfiter of those who neglect religious rites.’ 
Many other epithets, which we have not space to enu- 
merate, illustrate the same conception. It is on account 
of the paramount influence which the deeds of Indra 
exercise on the material happiness of man that this de- 
ity occupies a foremost rank in the Vedic worship, and. 
that a greater number of invocations are addressed to 
him than to any other of the gods (comp. Max Miiller, 
Chips from a German Workshop, i, 30-82, et al.). But 
to understand the gradual expansion of his mythical 
character, and his ultimate degradation to an inferior 


‘it on in t du pantheon of a later period, it is 
- necessary to bear in mind that, however much the Ve- 
dic poets call Indra the protector of the pious and vir- 
tuous, he is in their songs essentially a warlike god, and 
gradually endowed by imagination not only with the 
ualities of a mighty, but also of a self-willed king. 
‘he legends which represent him in this light seem, it 
is true, to belong to a later class of the Rig-Veda 
hymns, but they show that the original conception of 
Indra excluded from his nature those ethical considera- 
tions which in time changed the pantheon of element- 
ary gods into one of a different’stamp. Whether the 
idea of an incarnation (q. v.) of the deity, which, at the 
Epic and Puranie periods, played so important a part 
in the history of Vishnu, did not exercise its influence 
as early as the composition of some of the Vedic hymns 
in honor of Indra, may at least be matter of doubt. He 
is, for instance, frequently invoked as the destroyer of 
cities—of seven, of ninety-nine, even of a hundred cities 
—and he is not only repeatedly called the slayer of the 
hostile tribes which surrounded the Aryan Hindus, but 
some of the chiefs slain by him are enumerated by name. 
The commentators, of course, turn those ‘robbers’ and 
their ‘chiefs’ into demons, and their cities into celestial 
abodes; but as it is improbable that all these names 
should be nothing but personifications of clouds destroy- 
ed by the thunder-bolt of Indra, it is, to say the least, 
questionable whether events in the early history of In- 
dia may not have been associated with the deeds of In- 
dra himself, in like manner as, at the Epic period, mor- 
tal heroes were looked upon as incarnations of Vishnu, 
and mortal deeds transformed into exploits of this god. 
“The purely kingly character of Indra assumes its 
typical shape in the 4 itareya-Bréhmana, where his in- 
stallation as lord of the inferior gods is described with 
much mystical detail; and from that time he continues 
to be the supreme lord of the minor gods, and the type 
of a mortal king. During the Epic and Puranic pe- 
Fiods, where ethical conceptions of the divine powers 
prevail over ideas based on elementary impressions, In- 
dra ceases to enjoy the worship he had acquired at the 
Vedic time, and his existence is chiefly upheld by the 
poets, who, in their turn, however, work it out in the 
most fantastical detail. Of the eight guardians of the 
world, he is, then, the one who presides over the east, 
and he is still the god who sends rain and wields the 
thunderbolt ; but poetry is more engrossed by the beau- 
ty of his paradise, Swarga, the happy abode of the in- 
ferior gods, and of those pious men who attain it after 
death in consequence of having, during life, properly 
discharged their religious duties; by the charms of his 
heavenly nymphs, the Apsarasas, who now and then 
descend to earth to disturb the equanimity of austere 
penitents; by the musical performances of his choris- 
ters, the Gandharvas ; by the splendor of his capital, 
* Amarévati; by the fabulous beauty of his garden, Nan- 
dana, etc. A remarkable trait in this legendary life of 
Indra is the series of his conflicts with Krishna (q. v.), an 
incarnation of Vishnu, which end, however, in his becom- 
ing reconciled with the more important god. As the 
god who is emphatically called the god of the hundred 
sacrifices (Satakratu), Indra is jealous of every mortal 
who may have the presumption of aiming at the per- 
formance of that number of sacrifices, for the accom- 
plishment of such an intention would raise the sacrificer 
to a rank equal to that which he occupies. He is, 
therefore, ever at hand to disturb sacrificial acts which 
may expose him to the danger of having his power 
shared by another Indra. According to the Puranas, 
the reign of this god Indra, who is frequently called also 
Sakra, or the mighty, does not last longer than the 
first Manwantara, or mundane epoch. After each suc- 
cessive destruction of the world, a new Indra was cre- 
ated, together with other gods, saints, and mortal be- 
ings. ‘Thus the Indra of the second Manwantara 1s 
Vipaschit; of the third, Susdnti; of the fourth, Sive ; 


of the fifth, Vibhu; of the sixth, Mangava; and the 
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Indra of the present age is Purandara” (Chambers, s, 
Vs) In works of art, Indra is generally represented as 
riding on an elephant. In paintings, his eyes are veil- 


se See also Hardwick, Christ und other Masters, i, 


_ Induction (Lat. inductio, from duco, I lead) is a term 
in ecclesiastical law for the act by which a clergyman 
in the Church of England, having been presented to a 
benefice by its patron, is brought in to the possession of 
the freehold of the church and glebe. his is usually 
done by a mandate, under the seal of the bishop, ad- 
dressed to the archdeacon, who either in person inducts 
the minister, or commissions some clergyman in his 
archdeaconry to perform that office. ‘The archdeacon, 
or his deputy, inducts the incumbent, by laying his 
hand on the key of the church as it lies in the lock, 
and using this form: “I induct you into the real and 
actual possession of the rectory or vicarage of M., with 
all its profits and appurtenances.” The church door 
is then opened; the incumbent enters, and generally 
tolls a bell, in token of having entered on his spiritual 
duties. In Scotland the Presbytery induct the min- 
ister. 


Indulgence (Lat. indulgentia), in English history, 
is the title applied to a proclamation of Charles IT (A.D. 
1662), and especially to one of James II, April 4, 1687, 
announcing religious toleration to all classes of his sub- 
jects, suspending all penal laws against nonconformists, 
and abolishing religious tests as qualifications for civil 
office. The king’s object was simply to favor Roman 
Catholics, and therefore neither the English Church nor 
the great body of the dissenters received the illegal 
stretch of prerogative with favor, and refused to believe 
that a “dispensing power” exercised by the king inde- 
pendently of Parliament could be of any lasting adyan- 
tage. Howe and Baxter maintained this opinion, The 
same instrument was extended to Scotland, and divided 
the Covenanters into two parties. At first the king 
asked toleration for Papists only, but the Scottish Par- 
liament, usually very obscquious, would not listen, He 
finally declared, as if Popery were already in the ascend- 
ant, that he would never use “force or invincible neces- 
sity against any man on account of his Protestant faith,” 
and all this he did “by his sovereign authority, prerog- 
ative royal, and absolute power.”—Macaulay, Hist. of 
England, i, 213; iii, 44 sq.; Skeats, Hist. of Free 
Churches of England, p. 77 sq.; Stoughton, Hecl. Hist. 
of England since the Restoration, ii, 296, et al. 


Indulgences (Lat. indulyentic), the name of a pe- 
culiar institution in the Roman Church. The doctrine 
of indulgence, in its most plausible form, is stated by a 
Romanist writer as follows: “It is a releasing, by the 
power of the keys committed to the Church, the debt 


i of temporal punishment which may remain due upon 


account of our sins, after the sins themselves, as to the 
guilt and eternal punishment, have been already remit- 
ted by repentance and confession” (Grounds of Catholic 
Doctrine, chap. x, quest. 1). The doctrine and practice 
of indulgence constitutes the very centre of the hier- 
archical theory of Romanism, and was, probably for that 
very reason, the first object of attack on the part of Lu- 
ther in the beginning of the Reformation. 

I. Origin of the System.— The early Church knew 
nothing of indulgences. The system seems to have 
originated in that of penance (q. y.), Which, in the hands 
of the episcopacy, began to assume a corrupt form in 
the 3d century. The immediate object of penance was 
to restore an offender, not to communion with God, but 
to the communion of the Church. When an excom- 
municated person sought readmission, the bishop as- 
signed him a penitential discipline (q. v.) of abstinence, 
mortification, and good works, after which he was taken 
back into fellowship by certain regular modes of pro- 
cedure. The bishop had the power to abridge the pe- 
riod of probation, or to mitigate the severity of the pen- 
ance, and in this power lies the germ of the doctrine of 
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indulgence (see Canons of Council of Ancyra, c v). In 
course of time penitential discipline came to be applied, 
not merely to excommunicated persons, but to all delin- 
quents within the pale of the Church; and penance 


came at last, in the hands of the schoolmen, to be a sac- | 


rament, with its systematic theory nicely fitting into 
the hierarchical system, of which, in fact, it became the 
very keystone. Nothing could so surely augment the 
power of the priesthood as the right of fixing penalties 
for sin, and making terms of forgiveness. ¥ Just as, in 
early times, the penances of the excommunicated were 
frequently mitigated, so, in the course of the Middle 
Ages, an analogous mitigation was introduced with ref- 
erence to the works of penance to which delinquents 
were subjected. Permission was given to exchange a 
more severe for a gentler kind of penance. Sometimes, 
in place of doing penance himself, the party was allowed 
to employ a substitute. And sometimes, in fine, in- 
stead of the actual penance prescribed, some service con- 
ducive to the interest of the Church and the glory of 
God was accepted. This last was the real basis of in- 
dulgence. Even here, however, the process was gradual, 
At first only personal acts performed for the Church were 
admitted. Then pecuniary gifts became more and more 
common, until at last the matter assumed the shape of 
a mere money speculation. Initiatively the abuse grew 
up in practice. Then came Scholasticism, and furnished 
it with a theoretical substratum; and not until the in- 
stitution had thus received an ecclesiastical and scien- 
tific basis was a method of practice introduced which 
overstepped all limits. The first powerful impulse to 
the introduction of indulgences, properly so called, was 
given by the Crusades at the great Synod of Clermont 
in 1096. Urban II there promised to all who took part 
in the Crusade, which he proposed as a highly merito- 
rious ecclesiastical work, plenary indulgence (indulgen- 
tias plenarias); and from that date for a period of two 
hundred years, this grace of the Church continued one 
of the most powerful means for renewing and enlivening 
these expeditions, although it was evident to unpreju- 
diced contemporaries that the adventurers, when they 
crossed the ocean, did not undergo a change of charac- 
ter with the change of climate. The same fayor was 
ere long extended to the military expeditions set on foot 
against the heretics in Europe, and at last, by Boniface 
VAII, in 1300, to the year of the Roman Jubilee. Sub- 
sequently to that date, several monastic orders and holy 
places likewise received from successive popes special 
privileges in the matter of indulgence” (Ullmann, Re- 
Sormers before the Reformation, i, 236). 

Il. Scholastic Doctrine of Indulgence—The practice 
of indulgence had been going on for some time when 
the Scholastic theologians took it up, and formed a 
speculative theory to justify it. Three great men con- 
tributed to this task: Alexander de Hales (q. v.), Al- 
bertus Magnus (q. v.), and Thomas Aquinas (q. v.). 
Alexander de Hales (+ A.D. 1245) laid a firm founda- 
tion for the theory in the doctrine, first fairly propound- 
ed by him, of the Treasure of the Church (thesaurus ec- 
clesiw). ° It runs as follows: “The sufferings and death 
of Christ not only made a sufficient satisfaction for the 
sins of men, but also acquired a superabundance of 
merit. This superfluous merit of Christ is conjoined 
with that of the martyrs and saints, which is similar in 
kind, though smaller in degree, for they likewise per- 
formed more than the divine law required of them. The 
sum of these supererogatory merits and good works forms 
a vast treasure, which is disjoined from the persons who 
won or performed them, exists objectively, and, having 
been accumulated by the Head and members of the 
Church, and intended by them for its use, belongs to 
the Church, and is necessarily placed under the admin- 
istration of its representatives, especially the pope, who 
1S stipreme, It is therefore competent for the pope, ac- 
cording to the measure of his insight at the time, to 
draw from this treasure, and bestow upon those who 
have no merit of their own such supplies of it as they 
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require, Indulgences and remissions are made from the — 


supererogatory merits of Christ’s members, but most of 
all from the superabundance of Christ’s own, the two 
constituting the Church’s spiritual treasure. The ad- 
ministration of this treasure does not pertain to all, but 
to those only who occupy Christ’s place, viz. the bish- 
ops” (Alex. Hales, Summa, iv, qu. Xxiil, art. ii). As re- 
gards the extent of indulgence, Alexander is of opinion 
that it reaches even to the souls in Purgatory, under 
the condition, however, that there shall be the power of 
the keys in the party who dispenses it; faith, love, and 
devotion in the party to whom it is dispensed; and a 
competent reason and a proper relation between the two 
(lc. par. 5). He does not, however, suppose that in 
such cases indulgence is granted in the way of judicial 
absolution or barter, but in that of intercession (“per 
modum suffragii sive interpretationis”). 

Albert the Great (+ 1280), adopting the opinions of 
his predecessor, designates indulgence the remission of 
some imposed punishment or penance, proceeding from 
the power of the keys, and the treasure of the superflu- 
ous merits of the perfect. With respect to the efficacy 
of indulgence, Albert proposes to steer a middle course 
between two extremes. Some, he says, imagine that 
indulgence has no efficacy at all, and is merely a pious 
fraud, by which men are enticed to the performance of 
good works, such as pilgrimage and almsgiving. These, 
however, reduce the action of the Church to child’s 
play, and fall into heresy. Others, carrying the con- 
trary opinion further than is necessary, assert that an 
indulgence at once and unconditionally accomplishes all 
that is expressed in it, and thus make the divine mercy 
diminish the fear of judgment. The true medium is 
that indulgence has that precise amount of efficacy 
which the Church assigns to it (Alb, Magnus, Sentent, 
lib. iv, d. xx, art. 16). 

Thomas Aquinas deduces the efficacy of indulgence 
directly from Christ. The history of the adulteress 
shows, he says, that it is in Christ’s power to remit the 
penalty of sin without satisfaction, and so could Paul, 
and so also can the pope, whose power in the Church is 
not inferior to Paul’s. Besides, the Church general is 
infallible, and, as it sanctions and practices indulgence, 
indulgence must be valid. This, Thomas is persuaded, 
all admit, because there would be impiety in representing 
any act of the Church as nugatory. The reason of its 
efficacy, however, lies in the oneness of the mystical body, 
within the limits of which there are many who, as re~ 
spects works of penitence, have done more than they 
were under obligation to do; for instance, many who 
have patiently endured undeserved sufferings sufficient 
to expiate a great amount of penalties. In fact, so vast 
is the sum of these merits that it greatly exceeds the 
measure of the guilt of all the living, especially when 
augmented by the merit of Christ, which, although op- 
erative in the sacraments, is not in its operation con- 
fined to these, but, being infinite, extends far beyond 
them. The measure of the efficacy of indulgence—this 
St. Thomas reckons to be the truth—is determined by 
the measure of its cause. The procuring cause of the 
remission of punishment in indulgence is, however, sole~ 
ly the plenitude of the Church’s merits, not the piety, 
labors, or gifts of the party by whom it is obtained; 
and therefore the quantity of the indulgence does not 
need to correspond with any of these, but only with the 
merits of the Church. In respect to the party who ought 
to caspense indulgence, St. Thomas asserts that no mere 
priest or pastor, but only the bishop, is competent for the 
duty. On the other hand, deacons and other parties 
not in orders, as, for example, nuncios, may grant indul- 
gence if, either in an ordinary or extraordinary way, 
they have been intrusted with jurisdiction for the pur- 
pose. For indulgence does not, like sacramental acts, 
pertain to the power of the keys inherent in the priest- 
hood, but to that power of the keys which belongs to 


jurisdiction (Aquinas, Supplem. iii partes Summe Theo= 
1 dogice, qu: XXV—xxvii), 
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Opposition to Indulgences within the Church of 
Rome.—Such a doctrine could not fail to offend truly 
pious souls even within the Church. Long before the 
Reformation the whole system was attacked by eminent 
doctors. One of its most powerful opponents was John 
of Wesel (q. v.), in the middle of the 15th century. A 
festival of jubilee, with vast indulgences, was proclaimed 
by pope Clement VI in 1450, and cardinal Cusanus vis- 
jted Erfurt as a preacher of indulgence. This brought 
the subject practically before Wesel’s mind, and he wrote 
a treatise against indulgences (Adversus indulgentias : 
see Walch, Monum. Med. Avi, ii, fase. i, 111-156). For 
a full account of it, see Ullmann, Reformers before the 
Reformation, i, 258 sq. The flagrant abuses connected 
with the sale of indulgences began to cause a reaction 
against the system even in the popular mind. In the 
15th century, in particular, the disposal of them had 
become almost a common traffic; and a public sale of 
them was generally preceded ty some specious pretext ; 
for instance, the reduction of the Greeks under the yoke 
of the Romish Church, a war with heretics, or a cru- 
sade against the Neapolitans, etc. Too often the pre- 
tences for selling indulgences were in reality bloody, 
jdolatrous, or superstitious. It was one of the charges 
brought against John XXIII at the Council of Con- 
stance, in 1415, that he empowered his legates to ab- 
solve penitents from all sorts of crimes upon payment 
of sums proportioned to their guilt. 
gences were to be published, the disposal of them was 
commonly farmed out; for the papal court could not 
always wait to have the money collected and conveyed 
from every country of Europe. And there were rich 
merchants at Genoa, Milan, Venice, and Augsburg who 
purchased the indulgences for a particular province, and 
paid to the papal chancery handsome sums for them. 
Thus both parties were benefited. The chancery came 
at once into possession of large sums of money, and the 
farmers did not fail of a good bargain. ‘They were care- 
ful to employ skilful hawkers of the indulgences, persons 
whose boldness and impudence bore due proportion to 
the eloquence with which they imposed upon the sim- 
ple people. Yet, that this species of traffic might have 
a religious aspect, the pope appointed the archbishops 
of the several provinces to be his commissaries, who in 
his name announced that indulgences were to be sold, 
and generally selected the persons to hawk them, and 
for this service shared the profits with the merchants 
who farmed them. ‘These papal hawkers enjoyed great 
privileges, and, however odious to the civil authorities, 
they were not to be molested. Complaints, indeed, 
were made against these contributions, levied by the 
popes upon all Christian Europe. Kings and princes, 
clergy and laity, bishops, monasteries, and confessors, 
all felt themselves aggrieved by them; the kings, that 
their countries were impoverished, under the pretext 
of crusades that were never undertaken, and of wars 
against heretics and Turks; and the bishops, that their 
letters of indulgence were rendered inefficient, and the 
people released from ecclesiastical discipline. But at 
Rome all were deaf to these complaints; and it was not 
till the revolution produced by Luther that unhappy 
Europe obtained the desired relief (Mosheim, Eccles. 
Hist. cent. iii, sec. i, chap. i). Leo X, in order to carry 
on the expensive structure of St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome, published indulgences, with a plenary remission 
to all such as should contribute towards erecting that 
magnificent fabric. The right of promulgating these 
indulgences in Germany, together with a share in the 
profits arising from the sale of them, was granted to AJ- 
bert, elector of Mentz and archbishop of Magdeburg, 
who selected as his chief agent for retailing them in 
Saxony John Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious 
morals, but of an active and enterprising spirit, and re- 
markable for his noisy and popular eloquence. Assisted 
by the monks of his order, he executed the commission 
with great zeal and success, but with no less indecency, 
boasting that he had sayed more souls from hell by his 
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indulgences than St. Peter had converted by his preach- — 
ing. He assured the purchasers of them that their 
crimes, however enormous, would be forgiven; that the 
efficacy of indulgences was so great that the most hei- 
nous sins, even if one should violate (which was impos- 
sible) the mother of God, would be remitted and expia- 
ted by them, and the person freed both from punish- 
ment and guilt; and that this was the unspeakable gift 
of God, in order to reconcile men to himself, In the 
usual form of absolution, written by his own hand, he 
said:°“ May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy 
passion, And I, by his authority, that of his apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of the most holy pope, granted and 
committed to: me in these parts, do absolve thee, first, 
from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner 
they have been incurred; then from all thy sins, trans- 
gressions, and excesses, how enormous soever they may 
be: even from such as are reserved for the cognizance of 
the holy see, and as far as the keys of the holy Church 
extend. Iremit to thee all punishment which thou de- 
servest in Purgatory on their account; and I restore thee 
to the holy sacraments of the Church, to the unity of the 
faithful, and to that innocence and purity which thou 
possessedst at baptism: so that when thou diest the 
gates of punishment shall be shut, and the gates of the 
Paradise of delights shall be opened; and if thou shalt 
not die at present, this grace shall remain in full foree 
when thou art at the point of death. In the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” The terms 
in which the retailers of indulgences described their 
benefits, and the necessity of purchasing them, were so 
extravagant that they appear almost incredible. If 
any man, said they, purchase letters of indulgence, his 
soul may rest secure with respect to its salvation. The 
souls confined in Purgatory, for whose redemption indul- 
gences are purchased, as soon as the money tinkles in 
the chest, instantly escape from that place of torment, 
and ascend into heaven. That the cross erected by the 
preachers of indulgences was equally efficacious with 
the cross of Christ itself. “Lo,” said they, “the heav- 
ens are open: if you enter not now, when will you enter 2 
For twelve pence you may redeem the soul of your fa- 
ther out of Purgatory; and are you so ungrateful that 
you will not rescue the soul of your parent from tor- 
ment? If you had but one coat, you ought to strip 
yourself instantly and sell it, in order to purchase such 
benefit.” It was these abuses, as much as any other 
one cause, which led to the Lutheran Reformation, and 
it was against these that Luther first directed his at- 
tacks. See Lurner; REFORMATION. 

IIL. Present Doctrine and Practice of Indulgence.— 
The following extracts show what has been, since the 
Council of Trent, and is now, the Romish doctrine of in- 
dulgence. The Council declared that “as the power of 
granting indulgences was given by Christ to the Church, 
and she has exercised it in the most ancient times, this 
holy synod teaches and commands that the use of them, 
as being greatly salutary to the Christian people, and 
approved by the authority of councils, shall be retained ; 
and she anathematizes those who say they are useless, 
or deny to the Church the power of granting them; but 
in this grant the synod wishes that moderation, agreea- 
bly to the ancient and approved practice of the Church, 
be exercised, lest by too great facility ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline be weakened” (Cone. Trid. Sess. xxv, De Indulg.). 
Pope Leo X, in his bull De Indulgentiis, whose object he 
states to be “that no one in future may allege ignorance 
of the doctrine of the Roman Church respecting indul- 
gences and their efficacy,” declares “that the Roman 
pontiff, vicar of Christ on earth, can, for reasonable 
causes, by the powers of the keys, grant to the faithful, 
whether in this life or in Purgatory, indulgences, out of 
the superabundance of the merits of Christ, and of the 
saints (expressly called a treasure); and that those who 
have truly obtained these indulgences are released from 
so much of the temporal punishment due for their act- 
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ual sins to the divine justice as is equivalent to the in- 
dulgence granted and obtained” (Bulla Leon. X, adv. Lu- 
ther). Clement VI, in the bull Unigenitus, explains this 
matter more fully: “As a single drop of Christ’s blood 
would have sufficed for the redemption of the whole hu- 
man race,” so the rest was not lost, but “was a treasure 
which he acquired in the militant Church, to be used 
for the benefit of his sons; which treasure he would not 
suffer to be hid in a napkin, or buried in the ground, but 
committed it to be dispensed by St.Peter and his suc- 
cessors, his own vicars upon earth, for proper and rea- 
sonable causes, for the total or partial remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin; and for an augmenta- 
tion of his treasure, the merits of the blessed mother of 
God, and of all the elect, who are known to come in aid.” 
The reasonable causes, on account of which indulgences 
are given, are, where “the cause be pious, that is, not a 
work which is merely temporal, or vain, or in no respect 
appertaining to the divine glory, but for any work what- 
soever which tends to the honor of God or the service 
of the Church, an indulgence will be valid.” We see, oc- 
casionally, the very greatest indulgences given for the 
very lightest causes; as when a plenary indulgence is 
granted to all who stand before the gates of St. Peter, 
whilst the pope gives the solemn blessing to the people 
on Easter day; for “indulgences do not depend, for their 
efficacy, on consideration of the work enjoined, but on 
the infinite treasure of the merits of Christ and the 
saints, which is a consideration surpassing and tran- 
scending everything that is granted by an indulgence.” 
In some cases “ the work enjoined must not only be pi- 
ous and useful, but bear a certain proportion with the 
indulgence; that is, the work enjoined must tend to an 
end more pleasing in the sight of God than the satisfac- 
tion remitted,” “although it is not necessary that it be 
in itself very meritorious, or satisfactory, or difficult, and 
laborious (though these things ought to be regarded 
too), but that it be a means, apt and useful, towards ob- 
taining the end for which the indulgence is granted.” 
So “the large resort of people,” before the gates of St. 
Peter, when the pope gives his solemn blessing, “is a 
means, apt and useful, to set forth faith respecting the 
head of the Church, and to the honor of the apostolic 
see, which is the end of the indulgence” (Bellarmine, De 
Indulgentiis, lib, i, can, 12). The first General Lateran 
Council granted “remission of sin to whoever shall go 
to Jerusalem, and effectually help to oppose the infi- 
dels” (can. xi). The third and fourth Lateran Councils 
granted the same indulgence to those who set them- 
selves to destroy heretics, or who shall take up arms 
against them (see Labbe, x, 1523). Boniface VIII grant- 
ed not only a full and larger, but the most full pardon 
of all sins to all that visit Rome the first year in every 
century. Clement V decreed that they who should, at 
the Jubilee, visit such and such churches, should obtain 
“a most full remission of all their sins ;” and he not only 
granted a “plenary absolution of all sins to all who died 
on the road to Rome,” but “also commanded the angels 
of Paradise to carry the soul direct to heaven.” “Sin- 
cere repentance,” we are told, “is always enjoined or 
implied in the grant of an indulgence, and is indispen- 
sably necessary for every grace” (Milner, End of Con- 
troversy, p. 304), But as the dead are removed from 
the possibility, so are they from the necessity of repent- 
ance; “as the pope,” says Bellarmine, “applies the sat- 
isfactions of Christ and the saints to the dead, by means 
of works enjoined on the living, they are applied, not in 
tie way of judicial absolution, but in the way of pay- 
ment (“per modum solutionis’). For as when a person 
gives aims, or fasts, or makes a pilgrimage on account 
of the dead, the effect is, not that he obtains absolution 
for them from their liability to punishment, but he pre- 
eo to God that particular satisfaction for them, in or- 
; ¥ : : ee on receiving it, may liberate the dead from 
ih » of punishment which they had to pay. In 
like manner, the pope does not absolve the deceased, but 
offers to God, out of the measure of satisfaction, as much 
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as is necessary to free them” (Id.). Their object is “to 
afford succor to such as have departed real penitents in 
the loye of God, yet before they had duly satisfied, by 
fruits worthy of penance, for sins of commission and 
omission, and are now purifying in the fire of Purgatory, 
that an entrance may be opened for them into that coun- 
try where nothing defiled is admitted” (Bull Leo XID. 
“We have resolved,” says pope Leo XII, in his bull of 
indiction for the universal jubilee in 1824, “in virtue of 
the authority given us by heaven, fully to unlock that 
sacred treasure, composed of the merits, sufferings, and 
virtues of Christ our Lord, and of his Virgin Mother, 
and of all the saints which the author of human sal- 
vation has intrusted to our dispensation. During this 
year of the jubilee, we mercifully give and grant, in the 
Lord, a plenary indulgence, remission, and pardon of all 
their sins to all the faithful of Christ, truly penitent, and 
confessing their sins, and receiving the holy commun- 
ion, who shall visit the churches of blessed Peter and 
Paul,” etc. “We offer you,” says Ganganelli, in his bull 
De Indulgentiis, “a share of all the riches of divine mer- 
ey which have been intrusted to us, and chiefly those 
which haye their origin in the blood of Christ. We 
will then open to you all the gates of the rich reservoir 
of atonement, derived from the merits of the Mother of 
God, the holy apostles, the blood of the martyrs, and the 
good works of all the saints. We invite you, then, to 
drink of this overflowing stream of indulgence, to en- 
rich yourselves in the inexhaustible treasures of the 
Church, according to the custom of our ancestors. Do 
not, then, let slip the present occasion, this favorable 
time, these salutary days, employing them to appease 
the justice of God, and obtain your pardon.” “The tem- 
poral punishment due to sin, by the decree of God, when 
its guilt and eternal punishment are remitted, may con~ 
sist either of evil in this life, or of temporal suffering in 
the next, which temporal suffering in the next life is 
called purgatory; that the Church has received power 
from God to remit both of these inflictions, and this re- 
mission is called an indulgence” (Butler’s Book of the 
Rom. Cath. Ch. p. 110). “It is the received doctrine of 
the Church that an indulgence, when truly. gained, is 
not barely a relaxation of the canonical penance enjoin- 
ed by the Church, but also an actual remission by God 
himself of the whole or part of the temporal punish- 
ment due to it in his sight” (Milner, End of Controversy, 
p- 305 sq.). 

As to the present practice of indulgences, it subsists, 
with all its immoral tendencies, in full force to this 
day. It is true, however, that the abuses connected 
with the sale of indulgences are not so flagrant as in 
former times, especially in those countries where the 
Roman Church is destitute of political power. Where 
it has, the system is almost as bad as ever. It is said 
that, as lately as the year 1800, a Spanish vessel was 
captured near the coast of South America, freighted 
(among other things) with numerous bales of indul- 
gences for various sins, the price of which, varying from 
half a dollar to seven dollars, was marked upon each, 
They had been bought in Spain, and were intended for 
sale in South America. Seymour tells us as follows: 
“This inscription is placed in that part of the Church 
which is of all the most public. It is placed over the 
holy water, to which all persons must resort, on entering 
the Church, before partaking of any of its services. It 
is as follows: ‘ Indulgence.—The image of the most holy 
Mary, which stands on the high altar, spoke to the holy 
pope Gregory, saying to him, Why do you no longer 
salute me, in passing, with the accustomed salutation ? 
The saint asked pardon, and granted to those who cele- 
brate mass at that altar the deliverance of a soul from 
Purgatory, that is, the special soul for which they cele- 
brate the mass.’ There is nothing more frequently ree 
marked by Protestants, on entering the churches of Rome, 
than the constant recurrence of the words ‘indulgentia 
plenaria, a plenary indulgence attached to the masses 
offered there; and this is tantamount to the emancipa- 


te oul from Purgatory, through a mass offered 
at that altar. Instead of these words, however, the same 
thing is more plainly expressed in some churches. In 
the church Santa Maria della Pace, so celebrated for 
the magnificent fresco of the Sibyls by Raphael, there is 
over one of the altars the following inscription: ‘ Ogni 
messa celebrata in quest’ altare libera un animod al pur- 
gatorio’— Every mass celebrated at this altar frees a soul 
from Purgatory. In some churches this privilege ex- 
tends throughout the year, but in others it is limited to 
those masses which are offered on particular days. In 
the church of Sta. Croce di Gerusalemme this privilege 
is connected in an especial manner with the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent. And this is notified by a public notice post- 
ed in the church close to the altar, setting forth that a 
mass celebrated there on that day releases a soul trom 
Purgatory” (Seymour, Evenings at Rome). 

Indulgences are now granted in the Romish Church 
-on a very ample scale, especially to all contributors to 
_the erection of churches, and to the funds of the Propa- 

ganda and other missionary societies, etc. In fact, al- 
-most any act of piety (so-called) entitles one to an in- 
dulgence: as, for instance, the worship of relics; the vis- 
iting of churches or special altars; participation in di- 
vine worship on great festivals, such as inauguration of 
churches, and, especially, taking part in pilgrimages. 
Indulgences which apply either to the whole Church 
are cailed general (indulg. generalis), while those that 
are confined to particular localities, as a bishopric, etc., 
are called particular (indulg. particularis). The most 
general indulgence is that of the Roman Catholic year 
of Jubilee (q. v.). The general indulgence is always 
made out by the pope himself, while the particular in- 
dulgences, either plenarie or minus plene, are often 
among the privileges of divers localities, either for spe- 
cial occasions and various lengths of time, or occasion- 
ally forever. The papal indulgence is to be proclaimed 
by the bishop and two canons of the diocese receiving 
it. “Indulgences are divided into plenary and non-ple- 
nary, or partial, temporary, indefinite, local, perpetual, 
real, and personal. 1. A plenary indulgence is that by 
which is obtained a remission of a// the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin, either in this life or in the next, 2. 
A non-plenary or partial indulgence is that which re- 
mits only a part of the temporal punishment due to sin: 
such are indulgences for a given number of days, weeks, 
or years. This sort of indulgence remits so many days, 
weeks, or years of penance, which ought to be observed 
agreeably to the ancient canons of the Church, for the 
sins which we have committed. 3. Temporary indul- 
gences are those which are granted for a certain speci- 
fied time, as for seven or more years. 4. Indefinite in- 
dulgences are those which are granted without any 
limitation of time. 5. Perpetual indulgences are those 
granted forever, and which do not require to be re- 
newed after a given number of years. 6. A general in- 
dulgence is one granted by the pope to all the faithful 
throughout the world. 7. A local indulgence is attach- 
ed to certain churches, chapels, or other places; it is 
gained by actually visiting such church or other build- 
ing or place, and by observing scrupulously all the con- 
ditions required by the bull granting such indulgence, 
8 A real indulgence is attached to certain movable 
things, as rosaries, medals, etc., and is granted to those 
who actually wear these articles with devotion; should 
the fashion of them cease, so that they cease to be deem- 
ed the same articles, the indulgence ceases. So long, 
however, as such articles continue, and are reputed to 
be the same, the indulgence continues in force, notwith- 
standing any accidental alteration which may be made 
in them, as the affixing of a new string or ribbon to a 
rosary. 9. A personal indulgence is one which is grant- 
ed to certain particular persons, or to several persons in 
common, as to a confraternity or brotherhood. These 
privileged persons may gain such indulgences wherever 
they may happen to be, whether they are in health, in 
sickness, or at the point of death. 10, Other indul- 
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gences are termed enjoined penances, penitentie injuncte. 
By them is conferred the remission of so much of the 
punishment which is due to sins at the judgment of 
God as the sinner would have to pay by canonical pen- 
ances, or by penances enjoined in all their rigor by the 
priest. An indulgence produces its effect at the very 
moment when all the works prescribed in order to ob- 
tain it are performed, (Richard et Giraud, Bibliotheque 
Sacrée, xiii, 366 sq.) The scales of payment are pecul- 
iar, being made to meet a variety of cases, and they are 
so lenient that the payment of them can form no bar 
against the subsequent commission of the crime for 
which an indulgence has already been received.” 

IV. The “Congregation of Indulgences” (Congregatio 
Cardinalium de indulgentiis et Sacris reliquiis) assists the 
pope in managing the department of indulgences. It is 
one of the functions of this congregatjon to investigate 
the grounds of all applications on the part of bishops, 
dioceses, churches, etc., for indulgences, and to report 
thereon to the pope. See CoNGREGATION, vol. ii, p. 475. 

V. Criticism of the Romish Doctrine of Indulgence.—We 
cannot attempt to give in this place a full refutation of 
the Romish doctrine of indulgences, nor is it necessary. 
In her 22d Article, the Church of England formally con- 
demns the Romish doctrine of indulgence as well as 
Purgatory (q.v.). The article was framed (1558) be- 
fore the Council of Trent, which endeavored to remedy 
the worst abuses arising from the practice of such a 
doctrine, but which nevertheless virtually sanctioned 
the principles naturally involved in the system. In the 
Parker MS. of 1562 (the 25th session of the Council ef 
Trent, which was held Dee. 3 and 4, 1563) appears the 
change of terms from Scholasticorum doctrina to Doctri- 
na Romanensium (comp. Pusey’s Eirenicon, part 1, p. 207 ; 
Blunt, Hist. of the Reformation, A.D. 1514-1547, p. 444, 
465). The English theologians held “ (1) that tem- 
poral pain, the fruit of sin, is in its nature remedial and 
disciplinary, both to the sinner, and to others that they 
may see and fear; and (2) that as such it is not remis- 
sible by any sacrament or ordinance intrusted to the 
Church.” The former proposition they support by Jer. 
ii, 19; Isa. iii, 9; by the examples of Moses and David; 
Numb. xx, 12; Deut. i, 37; 2 Sam. xii, 14. The fol- 
lowing quotations cover, however, more nearly all the 
points: “Viewed even in its purest form, as stated by 
the most eminent doctors, and sanctioned by papal bulls, 
the doctrine of indulgence not only introduces a contra- 
diction into the Catholie system, in respect that works 
of satisfaction, which were originally an integral part 
of the sacrament of penitence, are entirely disconnected 
with it, and viewed as a mere matter of ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction, but it has this further radical defect pervading 
all its constituent parts, that moral and religious things, 
which can only be taken as spiritual magnitudes, are 
considered as material ones, quality being treated wholly 
as quantity, and, consequently, a standard of external 
computation and a sort of religious arithmetic applied, 
which inyolves contradiction. Even in order to estab- 
lish the superabundance of the merit of Christ, it was 
affirmed that though a single drop of his blood would 
have sufficed for a universal atonement, yet the Saviour 
had shed so much, as if it were not the divine saerifice 
of love on the part of the Son of God and man, and his 
atoning death in general, but his several outward suffer- 
ings and their quantity in which its value and impor- 
tance consisted. In like manner, on the part of the 
saints, it was not their peculiar and more exalted moral 
and religious character, but their several works, and es- 
pecially the volume rather than the worth of these, 
which was taken into account; and the whole was han- 
dled as something totally disconnected with their per- 
sons, as an objective fund, a sum of ready money in the 
Church’s hands. According to the same category, the 
imputation of the merits of Christ and the saints was 
described as a purely external transference of a portion 
of that sum to one who needed it. For, although a 
penitent frame of mind was required of the sinner, stl? 
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tt was not for the sake, nor according to the measure of 
that, that the merit of Christ and the saints was trans- 
ferred to him, but solely for the sake of some service 
performed by him for the Church, and this performance, 
again, is quite an external and isolated work, At the 
same time, as respects the merits of the saints, the the- 
ory of indulgence rests on the supposition that a man, 
who is still human, although a saint, may not only pos- 
sess a sufficiency of merit, to answer his own need before 
God, but may likewise do more than the divine law de- 
mands of him, and thus acquire a surplus of merit for 
the use of others. Even this is a monstrous supposi- 
tion, but still more monstrous perhaps is another, which 
invades the religious domain and the glory of God. In 
point of fact, the doctrine and practice of indulgences 
gives the Church a position as an absolutely unerring 
and omniscient judicial power. It identifies the tribu- 
nal of the Church with that of God, and the tribunal of 
the pope with that of the Church, thereby indirectly 
identifying the pope’s with God’s, so that the pope is 
raised to a position, in virtue of which, as the visible 
head of the mystical body of Christ, and as the dis- 
penser of all penalties and graces, he decides the high- 
est questions involving the salvation of the living and 
the dead, according to his mere pleasure. Granting, 
however, that the whole doctrine were well founded, 
the position assigned to the pope would be one ele- 
vated far above the reach of fancy, and could be desig- 
nated only as that of a terrestrial god. What an infinite 
amount of obligation would it impose upon the papacy, 
and with what conscientiousness sharpened to the ut- 
most ought the popes, if they were bold enough to be- 
lieve that such plenitude of power had actually been 
lodged in the hands of any child of tho dust, to have 
dispensed the lofty blessings committed to their trust ! 
How carefully ought they to have guarded them from 
perversion and debasement! And yet what do we see? 
Abuse upon abuse, and profanation upon profanation, in 
an ascending scale, for more than two centuries, until 
at last moral indignation bursts like a tempest upon 
their impiety” (Ulmann, Reformers before the Refor- 
mation, i, 246), “Either the pope has the power of 
bringing souls out of Purgatory, or he has not. If he 
has not, the question is decided. If he has, what. cru- 
elty, then, for him to leave there whole millions of souls 
whom he might by a word bring out of it! Without 
going so far, why this strange inequality in the distri- 
. bution of a treasure which is deemed inexhaustible ? 
Why will a pater and an ave in my parish church avail 
only for five or six days’ indulgence, when they ayail 
for forty days in another church, before another Madon- 
na or another cross? Why is the performance of the 
works paid, in such or such a congregation, with a plen- 
ary indulgence, and in this or that other with a mere 
indulgence for a time? Why—but we should never 
end with the contradictions with which this matter is 
‘beset. Yet let us give one—just one more. If plenary 
‘indulgence be not merely a lure, how comes it that masses 
continue to be said for the souls of those who received 
it when dying? Why that solemn de profundis repeat- 
ed at Rome during the whole reign of a pope on the 
-anniversary of the death of his predecessor? ‘This is 
what Luther said in his theses, and the objection is not 
‘the less embarrassing for being old. The only means 
of getting out of the difficulty would be to accept the 
consequences of the system. You haye only to regard 
as well and duly entered into heaven all who left this 
tee with that infallible passport, and to refuse, there- 
ey ne a) e mass for them. And why is this not 

t e have no need to explain. Between a mere 
ae oe added to so many others and the 
R Se a eo ee source of her revenues, could 
San Rook : en ut if there be ground to ask, on 
an ie ae sh 7 - popes and the bishops have not, 
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they put upon them, and the incredible facilities fered 
to such as wish to acquire them. See, for instance th 
statutes of the brotherhood (confrérie) well known un-— 
der the name of the Most Holy and Immaculate Heart of 


Mary. By a brief of 1838, plenary indulgence is ac- 
corded to those who shall worthily confess on the day 


of their reception into the brotherhood; which is as © : 


much as saying to people, ‘Come in among us, and all 
your previous sins will be wiped out.’ Plenary indul- 
gence, moreover, to such as shall confess themselves, 
and communicate at certain epochs of the year, and 
these are ten in number. Further, indulgence of five 
hundred days to whosoever shall devoutly be present at 
the mass of Saturday, and shall pray for the conversion 
of sinners. Though we should believe in indulgences, 
it strikes us that we could not but feel some scruples 
at seeing them lavished away in this manner. For a 
mass that shall have cost you half an hour, to be ex- 
empted from Purgatory for near a year anda half! For 
one confession, to be exempted from it altogether, al- 
though you may have deserved a thousand years of it! 
If not stopped by shame, these bold traffickers in salva- 
tion ought at least, one would think, to dread lest their 
wares should suffer depreciation in consequence of being 
given away for so little. True, they do not cost them 
anything, and there is no limit to purchases. Nobody, 
well knowing to how many years of Purgatory he may 
be condemned, can reasonably stop in adding to the 
amount of indulgences with which he is to appear at 
the bar of judgment. By placing himself on the most 
favorable conditions, and taking care to let no occasion 
be lost, a man of sixty might without difficulty have 
amassed them for aboye a million of years, over and 
above the plenary ones, each one of which ought to suf- 
fice, and with which one does not well see what the rest 
can signify” (Bungener, Hist, of the Council of Trent, p. 
520, 521). : 

VI. For further literature and discussion of the sub- 
ject, see Bp. Philpot’s Letters to Wr. Butler, p. 151-153; 
Hales, Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii, pt. 1i, p. 1019-22; 
Mendham, Spiritual Venality of Rome (London, 1836, 
12mo); Mendham, Venal Indulgences and Pardons of the 
Church of Rome exemplified (Lond. 1839, 12mo) ; Ferra- 
ris, Bibliotheca Promta, s.v.; Elliott, Delineation of Ro- 
manism, book ii, ch. xiii; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. i, 67 ; 
Neander, History of Doctrines, ii, 594; Neander, Church 
ITistory, iii, 52, 138; vy, 180, 280; Mosheim, Ch. History, 
bk. iv, cent. xvi, § 1, ch. i and ii; D’Aubigné, History 
of the Reformation, bk. iii; Amort, De Origine, etc., ins 
dulgentiarum (Aug. Vind. 1735, fol.) ; Hirscher, Lehre v. 
Ablass (Tiibing. 1844); Gieseler, Church Hist. ii, § 35, 
81; Hook, Church Dictionary, s. v.; Eadie, Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary, 8. v.; Cramp, Text-book of Popery, ch. xix; 
Bungener, Hist. of the Council of Trent, p. 518-530; Ull- 
mann, Reformers before the Reformation, i, 235 sq.; Ber- 
gier, Dict. de Théologie, iii, 398. 


Indult (Latin indultus, participle of indulgeo, I in- 
dulge) signifies in ecclesiastical law a peculiar form of 
dispensation granted"by the pope from the requirements 
of the ordinary law. Thus the power of bestowing bene- 
fices is granted to cardinals or princes by an zindult from 
the pope. 


Industrial Schools. In Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and in the United States, efforts have of 
late years been made to combine with the general rudi- 
mentary education of the common school the teaching 
of the mechanical arts and of agriculture, and thus to 
afford the poorer classes the advantages of a literary and 
industrial education within a smaller limit than former- 
ly, thereby greatly alleviating the wants which are so 
frequent among them. - “In elementary schools for girls, 
industrial work, to the extent of sewing, shaping, knit- 
ting, and netting, has been almost universally intro- 
duced, and forms one of the most important and inter- 
esting features of female primary education, more espe- 
cially in Great Britain; but the attempt to connect with 
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¢ instruction in cooking, washing, and iron- 
ing has been tried as yet only to a limited extent, and 
as been only partially successful. In ragged schools, 
on ‘the other hand, no department of the school-work 
seems to thrive better, partly because it enters so large- 
ly into the scheme of instruction, partly because the 
children are remoyed from the control of parents. In 


- England the ragged schools are recognised by the Leg- 


islature as ‘industrial schools,’ and may be defined as 
schools in which the pupils are fed and clothed (wholly 
or partially), as well as taught the elements of an ordi- 
nary education, and the practice of some trade. By a 
statute passed in 1861, children under 14 found vagrant 
ot begging or convicted of petty offences, may be sent 
by a magistrate to an industrial school that has been 
certified by the home secretary. Parents also, on pay- 
ing for board and lodging a small sum, may place they 
children in industrial schools if they can show that they 
are unable to control them. ‘The treasury may contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of these schools on the repre- 
sentation of the home secretary. If a child abscond 
from the school before he is 15, the justices may send 
him back, or place him in a reformatory school (q. Ve). 
In 1861 there were in England 23, and in Scotland 16 
industrial schools, and the number of pupils attending 
“was respectively 1574 in the former, and 1606 in the lat- 
ter” (Chambers, s. v.). In Germany, these schools prove 
even a greater boon to the poorer classes than elsewhere, 
especially to orphans. By law every child is obliged to 
attend school until confirmation (about 14 years of age), 
and the acquirement of some trade enables children of 
14 to begin work to advantage, and earn at least their 
own livelihoodt if they may not even aid in the support 
of their parents or other near relatives. It is to be 
hoped that in the United States the generous spirit of 
the different Christian societies will especially further 
this work, and make industrial schools numerous in all 
our large cities at least. (J. H.W.) 

Indwelling Scheme, a name used by some Eng- 
lish theologians to denote a theory derived from Col. ii, 
ix: “In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily ;” which, according to some, asserts the doctrine 
of Christ’s consisting of two beings; one the self-exist- 
ent Creator, and the other a creature, made into one per- 
son by an ineffable union and indwelling, which renders 
the same attributes and honors equally applicable to 
both. See CurisroLoecy. 

Indwelling Sin. See Srv. 

Ineffabilis Deus. See IwwacuLate Concer- 
TION. 

Inerrancy. See INDEFECTIBILITY. 

Infallibility is the quality of being incapable 
either of being deceived, or of leading others astray. 
Romanists, while acknowledging that God alone is nat- 
urally infallible, maintain that he has been pleased to 
transmit this quality, to some undefined extent, to the 
Church and to the popes, so that they are infallible in 
their decisions on all points of doctrine. 

I. INPALLIBILITY OF THE CauuRcH.—The following 
is a condensed view of the infallibility of the Church of 
Rome, as collected from her own authors. Dens affirms, 
“That the Church, in matters of faith and manners, can 
by no means err, is an article of belief. Moreover, in- 
fallibility in the Church may be considered in a twofold 
point of view: the one active and authoritative, which 
is called infallibility in teaching and defining; the other 


" passive or submissive (obedientialis), which is called in- 


fallibility in learning and believing. Infallibility, consid- 
ered in the first sense, refers to the Church with respect 
to the head or chief pontiff, and the prelates of the 
Church; although this infallibility would not regard 
the laity or inferior pastors; for, as a man is said to see, 
although his vision does not apply to all his members, 
but to his eyes only, so the Church, in like manner, is 
said to be infallible, although this infallibility refers 
only to the prelates, But if the Church is not consid- 
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ered with regard to its head, but as it embraces all the 
faithful, or laics, under the obedience of the pope, it is 
not proper to say it is infallible in teaching and defin~ 
ing, because its gift in this respect is not to teach, but 

to learn and believe; wherefore the Church, in this view, 

is said to be ‘passibly infallible, or infallible in learn- 
ing, believing, practising, ete. Therefore it is impossi- 
ble that the whole Church, obedient to the pope, should 
believe any thing as revealed, or practice any thing as 
good which is not such; hence it can be said that the 
sense of the universal Church is always true, and its 
practice or usage always good” (Dens, Theol., tom. ii, De 
Ecclesia, No.80, De Infullibilitate Ecclesiw). The same 

author affirms also that “the Church is an infallible 

judge of controversies of faith; that this authority is 

vested in the bishops only, especially in the pope, and 
that lay persons, priests, doctors, or others, have no part 
in making infallible decisions in the Church.” He says 
the government of the Church is a monarchy with re- 

gard to its head, but, at the same time, tempered with 
an aristocracy. A unanimous consent is not necessary 
to make a decision infallible; a majority is sufficient for 
this purpose. He also says that a tacit consent is suffi- 
cient to make a decision infallible; for to be silent is to 

consent. Hence he concludes that “when the pope de- 

fines anything, and the majority of bishops do not object, 
it is impossible that this definition should embrace error” 

(Dens, Theol. tom. ii, No.82, Qualis esse debeat Consensus 

Episcoporum). “From the above we collect four princi- 
pal systems which concern the seat of infallibility, and 
these contain a considerable number of subdivisions, the 

chief of which are expressed in the following analysis. 

First System: This embraces the infallibility of the 

whole Church, and includes two cases: (1.) The Church 

diffusive, that is, all her clergy as a body, inasmuch as 

the people, whenever infallibility is concerned, compose 

no part of the Church. (2.) The bishops, as the repre- 

sentatives of the Church, though not assembled in coun- 

cil. Second System: A council composed of all the bish- 

ops; and this also is divided into two cases: (1.) The de- 

cision of a council when approved by the whole Church. 

(2.) The decision of a council when not approved by the 

whole Church. Third System: A council and pope 

united. There are four cases of this: (1.) A council, 
convened by the pope. (2.) A council confirmed by the 

pope. (3.) A council convened by the pope, and whose 

decisions are received by the whole Church, or the body 

of her pastors. (4.) A council confirmed by the pope, 

and received subsequently by the Church. Fourth Sys- 

tem: Respects the infallibility of the pope himself. This 

has the four following cases: (1.) The pope himself de- 

ciding officially. (2.) The pope and a few bishops. (3.) 

The pope, when his decisions are received by the whole 

Church. (4.) The pope and a few bishops, whose de- 

cisions are received by the whole Church. Any person 

who will examine the quotations given from Roman 

Catholic authors will perceive these four distinct sys- 

tems, together with the several cases under each. If we 

also consider their differences in regard to the eatent of 

infallibility (some confining it to articles of faith and 

precepts of morality, and others making distinctions be- 

tween matters of right and facts, and then of facts con~ 

nected with faith, and also that their Church has not 

precisely defined where this infallibility is to be found), 

then we may safely say that the bare recital of their 

endless divisions respecting the seat of infallibility will 

prove that the thing is not in existence” (Elliott, On 

Romanism, p. 66). 

This infallibility of the Church Romanists attempt to 
prove (1.) from a supposed unanimity of the bishops, 
which, they argue, would, if considered as mere human 
testimony, carry with it an amount of moral certainty 
admitting of no doubt, and therefore equivalent to infal- 
libility; (2.) from the divinely appointed mission of a 
clergy regularly descended from the apostles, who them- 
selves had the most positive promises of Christ (John 
xx, 21; xv, 15; Matt, xxviii, 19, 20; John xiv, 16, 17; 
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Luke x, 16). They also quote 2 Tim. i, 14; ii, 25 and 
Acts xx, 28, to show that the apostles claimed this priv- 
ilege for themselves, as well as the power of transmit- 
ting it to those they appointed over the churches. 

The same privilege has also been ascribed to the 
pope as successor of St. Peter, and God’s only vicege- 
rent. The ultramontanes, such as Bellarmine, Baronius, 
etc., maintain that whatever dogmatic judgment or de- 
cision on a doctrinal point the pope addressed to the 
whole church, is necessarily correct. But as it has re- 
peatedly occurred that the Church, as represented in 
councils, has disagreed with the pope on points of doc- 
trine, it follows that, if both are equally infallible, the 
people are bound to believe equally two opposite doc- 
The French Church settled the difficulty by 
proclaiming general councils superior to the pope (or 
“ more infallible”); the assembly of the clergy, in 1682, 
asserted that “in controversies of faith the office of the 
pope is the chief, and that his decrees pertain to all 
churches; nevertheless, that his judgment is not 77e- 
formibile unless it is confirmed by the consent of the 
Church.” Bossuet sustained this principle with great 
talent and eloquence in his Defensio Declarat. Cleri 
Gallic. ii, pt.i, 12 sq. He proves by the decrees of coun- 
cils, by the testimony of fathers, doctors, and schoolmen, 
by the declarations of popes themselves, and especially 
of Adrian VI, that the infallibility of the pope was a 
new doctrine, altogether unknown in the early ages of 
the Church. “He disproves the infallibility of the pope 
not merely by negative, but by a long and strong chain 
of positive evidence; by adducing a number of instances, 
as well as direct assertions of his infallibility from gen- 
eration after generation; by showing, from a large induc- 
tion of facts, that during a series of centuries he was re- 
garded and treated as fallible, and never as otherwise 
than fallible; and that, when another opinion began to 
gain ground, it arose mainly from the exercise of that 
authority which belongs to a supreme power” (Hare, 
Contest with Rome,p.213). Bossuet’s views were held by 
Fleury, Dupin, cardinal Bausset, etc. They were attack- 
ed by De Maistre in his work Du Pape. -A work of 
great interest on this subject is the recently discovered 
Refutation of ill Heresies of Hippolytus, which gives us 
a clear idea of the manner in which the Roman bishops 
were considered in his times. “In Germany, where 
truth is held the most precious of all possessions, even 
by members of the Catholic Church, the conviction of 
the mischiefs produced by the doctrine of the infallibili- 
ty of the pope is so strongly felt by many, that one of 
the greatest philosophers of the last generation, Baader, 
who was a zealous champion of the Christian truth, and 
himself an earnest Roman Catholic, used perpetually to 
repeat the pregnant words of St.Martin, ‘Le Papisme 
est la faiblesse du Catholicisme; et le Catholicisme est 
la force du Papisme’” (Hare, Contest with Rome, p. 218). 

As regards the infallibility of the Church, Dr, New- 
man himself, in his Lectures on Romanism, p. 61, said: 
“Tn the creed of pope Pius not a word is said expressly 
about the Church’s infallibility: it forms no article of 
faith there. Her interpretation indeed of Scripture is 
recognised as authoritative; but so also is ‘the unani- 
mous consent of the fathers, whether as primitive or con- 
cordant; they believe the existing Church to be infalli- 
ble; and, if ancient belief is at variance with it, which 
of course they do not allow, but if it is, then antiquity 
must be mistaken—that is all.’” 

“That general councils are infallible is generally be- 
lieved by Romanists, Some, however, maintain that the 
confirmation of the pope is necessary to constitute in- 
fallibility ; and others, that the decisions of councils are 
infallible, whether confirmed by the pope or not. We 
quote the sentiments of some who contend that the de- 
crees of a general council, with the confirmation of the 
pope, are infallible. Ferraris says, “The definitions of a 
general council legitimately assembled, issued in the ab- 
sence of the pope, are not infallible without his confirma- 
tion” (Ferraris, Biblioth. -rompt. in Concilium, art. i, sect. 
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66). Cardinal Cusanus, as quoted by the former writer, 
declares that “the pope gives authority to the coune cz 
(Cusanus, lib, iii, cap. xv, De Concord Cathol.). Dens 
teaches that “ general councils, without the approbation 
of the pope, are fallible, and often err; that the confirma- 
tion of the pope to any particular decrees of a council 
impart to these decrees plenary authority ; it is an article 
of faith that general councils approved by the pope can- 
not err in defining matters of faith and morals: hence 
they are to be considered as manifest heretics who pre- 
sume to call in question what is decreed by such coun- 
cils.” He also believes that the decisions of particular 
councils, confirmed by the pope, are likewise infallible, 
and that this is founded on the infallibility of.the pope. 
But Benedict XIV., to whom Dens refers, thinks that 
the decisions of such councils are binding only in their 
own provinces or dioceses. Many Romanist writers, 
however, maintain strongly that the decisions of gener- 
al councils are infallible without the pope’s confirmation. 
It would be an endless task to quote the authorities on 
both sides. They are, for the most part, however, agreed 
that what they call general councils are infallible: some 
believe them infallible because they are general coun- 
cils, while others, believing the same, consider the con- 
firmation of the pope as necessary to the authoritative 
character of the assembly. 

“The discordant sentiments of Romanists respecting 
those characteristics which are necessary to constitute 
infallibility, form a strong argument against the iner- 
rancy of councils. The four following opinions have 
been strongly held by the Church of Rome: (1.) Some 
have asserted that the diffusive, and not the representa- 
tive body of the Church possessed infallibility. Occam, 
Petrus de Aliaco, Cusanus, Antoninus of Florence, Pa- 
normitan, Nicholas de Clemangis, Franciscus Mirandula, 
and others, were of this opinion. (2.) Some say that 
councils are no farther infallible than as they adhere to 
Scripture and universal tradition. (3.) Others, that coun- 
cils are of themselves infallible, whether the pope confirm 
them or not. This was the common opinion before the 
Council of Lateran, under Leo X, as appears from the 
Councils of Basil and Constance. (4.) Many make the 
confirmation of the pope necessary to the infallibility of 
a general council. There is an irreconcilable difference 
between the last two opinions; for those who suppose 
councils to be infallible without the confirmation of the 
pope believe them to be above him, and that he is falli- 
ble; while those who are of opinion that the confirma- 
tion of his holiness is absolutely necessary to the infalli- 
bility of the council believe him to be infallible, and su- 
perior to a council,” 

See Elliott, On Romanism, book iii, chap. iii; and book 
i, chap. iv; Bull, Reply to the Bishop of Meaux (Works, 
vol. ii; Faber, Difficulties of Romanism; Ouseley, On 
Papal Novelties ; Hook, Eccles, Dict. s.v.; Cramp, Tert- 
book of Popery, p. 66; Hare, Contest with Rome, p. 16, 
210, 223; Kitto, Journal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 1854. 

I. INFALLIBILITY OF THE PoprE.—For many centu- 
ries the popes haye demanded, and, so far as lay in 
them, enforced an absolute submission to all their doc- 
trinal decisions. They forbade appeal from their tribu- 
nal to the General Council, and even disallowed the 
plea of the Jansenists, Hermesians, and other schools 
whose views were censured, that the popes censuring 
them had erred, not in what they stated to be the Cath- 
olic doctrine, but in understanding the right sense of 
the censured books. Thus the popes for many centu- 
ries have acted as though they were infallible 33 and yet 
it was distinctly taught within the Church that the in- 
fallibility of the pope was not a recognised doctrine, 
and even many catechisms and manuals of doctrine ex- 
plicitly stated, with the consent of many bishops, that 
the infallibility of the pope was not a doctrine of the 
Church, One of the chief objects for which the Vati- 
can Council was called in 1869 was to make an end of 
this uncertainty and enrol the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility among the formal Church doctrines. As soon as 
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: et before the council, a number of works ap- 
peared, discussing the proposed novation in every as- 
pect. By far the most important of these is the one 
published in Germany under the title Der Papst und 
das Concil (Mentz, 1869; Engl. transl. The Pope and the 
Council), which gives an exhaustive history of the views 
of the Church concerning infallibility. The author of 
the work, who on the title-page calls himself Janus, was 
subsequently found to be professor Huber, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, The book is a storehouse of immense 
learning, for the author quotes thousands of individual 
cases to show that no one can for a moment believe in 
this doctrine without falsifying the whole history of the 
Church. “ For thirteen centuries,” says our author, “an 
incomprehensible silence on this fundamental article 
reigned throughout the whole Church and her litera- 
ture. None of the ancient confessions of faith, no cate- 
chism, none of the patristic writings composed for the 
instruction of the people, contain a syllable about the 
pope, still less any hint that all certainty of faith and 
doctrine depends on him.” Not a single question of 
doctrine for the first thousand years was finally decided 
by the popes; in none of the early controversies did 
they take any part at all; and their interposition, when 
they began to interpose, was often far from felicitous. 
Pope Zosimus commended the Pelagian teaching of Ce- 
lestius, pope Julian affirmed the orthodoxy of the Sa- 
bellian Marcellus of Ancyra, pope Liberius subscribed an 
Arian creed, pope Vigilius contradicted himself three 
times running on a question of faith, pope Honorius lent 
the whole weight of his authority to the support of the 
newly-introduced Monothelite heresy, and was solemnly 
anathematized by three cecumenical councils for doing 
so. Nor do these “errors and contradictions of the 
popes” grow by any means fewer or less important as 
time goes on. The blundering of successive popes about 
the conditions of valid ordination—on which, according 
to Catholic theology, the whole sacramental system, 
and therefore the means of salvation, Gepend—are alone 
sufficient to dispose forever of their claim to infallibility. 
Neither, again, did the Roman pontiffs possess, in the 
ancient constitution of the Church, any of those powers 
which are now held to be inherent in their sovereign 
office, and which must undoubtedly be reckoned among 
the essential attributes of absolute sovereignty. They 
convoked none of the general councils, and only pre- 
sided, by their legates, at three of them; nor were the 
canons enacted there held to require their confirmation. 
They had neither legislative, administrative, nor judi- 
cial power in the Church, nor was any further efficacy 
attributed to their excommunication than to that of 
any other bishop. No special prerogatives were held to 
have been bequeathed to them by St. Peter, and the 
only duty considered to devolve on them in virtue of 
their primacy was that of watching over the observance 
of the canons. The limited right of hearing appeals, 
granted to them by the Council of Sardica in 347, was 
avowedly an innovation, of purely ecclesiastical origin, 
and, moreover, was never admitted or exercised in Afri- 
ca or the East. Many national churches, like the Ar- 
menian, the Syro-Persian, the Irish, and the ancient 
British, were independent of any influence of Rome. 
When first something like the papal system was put 
into words by an Eastern patriarch, St. Gregory, the 
greatest and best of all the early popes, repudiated the 
idea as a wicked blasphemy. Not one of the fathers 
- explains the passages of the New Testament about St. 
Peter in the ultramontane sense; and the Tridentine 
profession of faith binds all the clergy to interpret Scrip- 
ture in accordance with their unanimous consent. “To 
prove the doctrine of papal infallibility, nothing less is 
required than a complete falsification of Church history.” 
The following are interesting specimens of cases in 
which the popes expressly contradicted other popes, or 
the doctrine of the Church as it is now recognised : 
“Innocent I and Gelasius I, the former writing to the 
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Council of Milevis, the latter in his epistle to the bish- 
ops of Picenum, declared it te be so indispensable for in- 
fants to receive communion, that those who die without 
it go straight to hell (St. August. Opp. ii, 640; Concih 
Coll. [ ed, Labbé ], iv, 1178). A thousand years later the 
Council of Trent anathematized this doctrine. 

“Tt is the constant teaching of the Church that ordi: 
nation received from a bishop, quite irrespectively of 
his personal worthiness or unworthiness, is valid and ins 
delible. Putting aside baptism, the whole security of 
the sacraments rests on this principle of faith, and re- 
ordination has always been opposed in the Church as a_ 
crime and a profanation of the sacrament. Only in 
Rome, during the devastation which the endless wars of 
Goths and Lombards inflicted on Central Italy, there 
was a collapse of all learning and theology, which dis- 
turbed and distorted the dogmatic tradition. Since the 
8th century, the ordinations of certain popes began to 
be annulled, and the bishops and priests ordained by 
them were compelled to be reordained. This occurred 
first in 769, when Constantine II, who had got posses- 
sion of the papal chair by force of arms, and kept it for 
thirteen months, was blinded, and deposed at a synod, 
and all his ordinations pronounced invalid. 

“But the strongest case occurred at the end of the 
9th century, after the death of pope Formosus, when the 
repeated rejections of his ordinations threw the whole 
Italian Church into the greatest confusion, and produced 
a general uncertainty as to whether there were any 
valid sacraments in Italy. Auxilius, who was a con- 
temporary, said that through this universal rejection 
and repetition of orders (‘ordinatio, exordinatio, et su- 
perordinatio’), matters had come to such a pass in Rome 
that for twenty years the Christian religion had been 
interrupted and extinguished in Italy. Popes and syn- 
ods decided in glaring contradiction to one another, now 
for, now against the validity of the ordinations, and it 
was self-evident that in Rome all sure knowledge on 
the doctrine of ordination was lost. At the end of his 
second work, Auxilius, speaking in the name of those 
numerous priests and bishops whose ecclesiastical status 
was called in question by the decisions of Stephen VII 
and Sergius III, demanded the strict investigation of a 
General Council, as the only authority capable of solv- 
ing the complication introduced by the popes (Mabillon, 
Analecta [ Paris, 1723], p. 39). 

“But the council never met, and the dogmatic uncer- 
tainty and confusion in Rome continued. In the mid- 
dle of the 11th century the great contest against si- 
mony, which was then thought equivalent to heresy, 
broke out, and the ordinations of a simoniacal bishop 
were pronounced invalid. Leo IX reordained a num- 
ber of persons on this ground, as Peter Damiani relates 
(Petri Damaini Opusc. p. 419). Gregory VI, at his fifth 
Roman synod, made the invalidity of all simoniacal or- 
dinations a rule, and the principle, confirmed by Urban 
II, that a simoniacal bishop can give nothing in ordina~ 
tion, because he has nothing, passed into the Decretum 
of Gratian (Caus. i, qu. 7, c. 24). 

“Tn these cases it is obvious that doctrine and prac- 
tice were most intimately connected, It was only from 
their holding a false, and, in its consequences, most in- 
jurious notion of the force and nature of this sacrament, 
that the popes acted as they did, and if they had then 
been generally considered infallible, a hopeless confusion 
must have been introduced, not only into Italy, but the 
whole Church. 

“Tn contrast to pope Pelagius, who had declared, with 
the whole Eastern and Western Church, the indispensa- 
ble necessity of the invocation of the Trinity in baptism, 
Nicolas I assured the Bulgarians that baptism in the 
name of Christ alone was quite sufficient, and thus ex- 
posed the Christians there to the danger of an invalid 
baptism. The same pope declared confirmation admin- 
istered by priests, according to the Greek usage from 
remote antiquity, invalid, and ordered those so confirm- 
ed to be confirmed anew by a bishop, thereby denying 
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to the whole Eastern Church the possession of a sacra- 


ment, and laying the foundation of the bitter estrange- | 


ment which led to a permanent division (Concil. Coll. 
[ed. Labbé], vi, 548). j ; 
“Stephen II (IID) allowed marriage with a slave girl 
to be dissolved, and a new one contracted, whereas all 
previous popes had pronounced such marriages indis- 


soluble (éb. vi, 1650). He also declared baptism, in cases 


of necessity, valid when administered with wine (ab. vi, 


1652). 

“ Geteeeit III tried to loosen the marriage tie by de- 
claring it dissolved if either party became heretical. 
Innocent UL annulled this decision, and Hadrian VI 
called Celestine a heretic for giving it. This decision 
was afterwards expunged from the MS, collections of 
papal decrees, but the Spanish theologian Alphonsus de 
Castro had seen it there (Adv. Hor. [ed. Paris], 1565; 
comp. Melch. Canus, p. 240). 

“The Capernaite doctrine, that Christ’s body is sen- 
sibly (senswaliter) touched by the hands and broken by 
the teeth in the Eucharist —an error rejected by the 
whole Church, and contradicting the impassibility of 
his body—was affirmed by Nicolas II at the Synod of 
Rome in 1059, and Berengar was compelled to acknowl- 
edge it. Lanfranc reproaches Berengar with afterwards 
wishing to make cardinal Humbert, instead of the pope, 
responsible for this doctrine (Lanfranc, De uch. ¢. 3 
[ed. Migne], p. 412). 

“Jnnocent III, in order to exhibit the papal power 
in the fullest splendor of its divine omnipotence, invent- 
ed the new doctrine that the spiritual bond which unites 
a bishop to his diocese is firmer and more indissoluble 
than the ‘carnal’ bond, as he called it, between man 
and wife, and that God alone can loose it, viz. translate 
a bishop from one see to another. But as the pope is 
the representative of the true God on earth, he, and he 
alone, can dissolve this holy and indissoluble bond, not 
by human, but divine authority, and it is God, not man, 
who looses it. (Decretal ‘De Transl. Episc.’ ¢. 2, 8, 4. 
This was to introduce a new article of faith. The 
Church had not known for centuries that resignations, 
depositions, and translations of bishops belonged by di- 
vine right to the pope.) The obvious and direct corol- 
lary, that the pope can also dissolve the less firm and 
holy bond of marriage, Innocent, as we have seen, over- 
looked, for he solemnly condemned Celestine IL’s decis- 
ion on that point, and thus he unwittingly involved him- 
self in a contradiction. Many canonists have accepted 
this as the legitimate consequence of his teaching. 

“Tnnocent betrayed his utter ignorance of theology 
when he declared that the Fifth Book of Moses, being 
called Deuteronomy, or the Second Book of the Law, 
must bind the Christian Church, which is the second 
Church (Decretal ‘Qui filii stint legitimi, ¢. 13). This 
great pope seems never to have read Deuteronomy, or 
he could hardly have fallen into the blunder of suppos- 
ing, e. g., that the Old-Testament prohibitions of par- 
ticular kinds of food, the burnt-offerings, the harsh pe- 
nal code and bloody laws of war, the prohibitions of 
woollen and linen garments, etc., were to be again made 
obligatory on Christians. As the Jews were allowed in 
Deuteronomy to put away a wife who displeased them 
and take another, Innocent ran the risk of falling himself 
into a greater error about marriage than Celestine III. 

Notable contradictions as to temporal privileges occur 
in the history of the alternate approbations and perse- 
cutions of the Franciscan order by the popes. 

“One of the most comprehensive, dogmatic docu- 
ments ever issued by a pope is the decree of Eugenius 
TV ‘to the Armenians,’ dated November 22, 1439, three 
months after the Council of Florence was brought to an 
end by the departure of the Greeks, It is a confession 
of faith of the Roman Church, intended to serve as a 
rule of doctrine and practice for the Armenians on those 
points they had previously differed about. The dogmas 
of the Unity of the Divine Nature, the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, and the Seven Sacraments, are expounded, 
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and the pope, moreover, asserts that the decree th 
emnly issued has received the sanction of the co I 
that is, of the Italian bishops whom he had detained in — 
Florence. . 

“If this decree of the pope were really a rule of faith, 
the Eastern Church would have only four sacraments 
instead of seven; the Western Church would for at least 
eight centuries have been deprived of three sacraments, ~ 
and of one, the want of which would make all the rest, 
with one exception, invalid. Eugenius IV determines 
in this decree the form and matter, the substance of the 
sacraments, or of those things on the presence or ab- 
sence of which the existence of the sacrament ifself de- 
pends, according to the universal doctrine of the Church, 
He gives a form of confirmation which never existed in 
one half of the Church, and first came into use in the - 
other after the 10th century. So, again, with penance. 
What is given as the essential form of the sacrament 
was unknown in the Western Church for eleven hun- 
dred years, and never known in the Greek, And when 
the touching of the sacred vessels, and the words accom- 
panying the rite, are given as the form and matter of 
ordination, it follows that the Latin Church for a thou- 
sand years had neither priests nor bishops—nay, like 
the Greek Church, which never adopted this usage, pos- 
sesses to this hour neither priests nor bishops, and con- 
sequently no sacraments except baptism, and perhaps 
marriage. (Comp. Denzinger, Knchirid. Symbol. et Def- 
init., Wirceb. 1854, p. 200 sq. But Denzinger, in order 
to conceal the purely dogmatic character of this famous 
decree, has omitted the first part, on the Trinity and In- 
carnation, which is given in Raynaldus’s Annals, 1489. 
[The same conspicuously untenable explanation was 
adopted in the Dublin Review for January, 1866.—Tr. |) 

“Tt is noteworthy that this decree—with which pa- 
pal infallibility or the whole hierarchy and the sacra- 
ments of the Church stand or fall—is cited, refuted, and 
appealed to by all dogmatic writers, but that the adhe- 
rents of papal infallibility have never meddled with it. 
Neither Bellarmine, nor Charlas, nor Aguirre, nor Orsi, 
nor the other apologists of the Roman court, troubled 
themselycs with it.” 

Into dogmatic theology the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility was introduced by Thomas Aquinas. On the 
basis of fabrications invented by a Dominican monk, 
including a canon of the Council of Chalcedon, giving 
all bishops an unlimited right of appeal to the pope, and 
on the forgeries found in Gratian, Thomas built up his 
papal system, with its two leading principles, that the 
pope is the first infallible teacher of the world, and the 
absolute ruler of the Church. The popes were so well 
pleased with the teachings of Thomas that John XXII 
affirmed Thomas had not written without a special in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, and Innocent VI said that 
whoever assailed his teaching incurred suspicion of her- 
esy. The powerful mendicant orders of Dominicans and 
Franciscans found the papal system, with its theory of 
infallibility, indispensable for the success of their own 
claims against the bishops and universities, and they 
became the violent champions of the new doctrine. The 
boldest champions of papal absolutism admitted, how- 
ever, that the popes could err, and that their decisions 
were no certain criterion. But they also held that in 
such cases a heretical pope ipso fucto ceased to be pope, 
without or before any judicial sentence, so that councils, 
which are the Church’s judicature, only attested the 
vacancy of the papal throne as an accomplished fact. 
The contest between the Council of Basel and pope Eu- 
genius IV evoked the work of cardinal Torquemada, 
whose argument, which was held, up to the time of Bel- 
larmine, to be the most conclusive apology of the papal 
system, rests entirely: on fabrications later than the 
pseudo-Isidore, and chiefly on the spurious passages of 
St.Cyril. Torquemada also holds that a pope can lapse 
into heresy and propound false doctrine, but then he is 
ipso fucto deposed by God himself before any sentence 
of the Church has been passed, so that the Church or 


“council cannot judge him, but can only announce the 
judgment of God, and thus one cannot ‘properly say 
that a pope can become heretical, since he ceases to be 
pope at the moment of passing from orthodoxy to het- 
erodoxy. ‘The doctrine entered on a fresh phase of 
development from the time of Leo X. Its foremost 
defender at that time was Thomas of Vic or Cajetan, 
yet the doctrine was so far from becoming dominant at 
Rome that the suecessor of Leo X, Adrian VI, who, as 
professor of Louvain, had maintained in his principal 
work that several popes had been heretical, and that it 
was certainly possible for a pope to establish a heresy 
by his decision or decretals, caused, as pope, his work 
denying infallibility to be reprinted in Rome. 

Another patron of the infallibility theory, who la- 
bored hard to naturalize it in Belgium, the Louvain 
theologian, Ruard Tapper, returned in 1552 from ‘Trent 
cruelly disillusionized, and thought the deep-seated cor- 
ruption of the Church a matter not to be disputed, but 
to be deplored. The third of the theological fathers 
of papal infallibility in the 16th century was Tapper’s 
contemporary, the Spaniard Melchior Canus, whose work 
on theological principles and evidences was, up to Bel- 
larmine’s time, the great authority used by all infal- 
libilists. Like Tapper, he became in later years dis- 
gusted with the effect of the papal system on the popes 
and the Curia, and in a report to the king of Spain ex- 
pressed the opinion that the whole administration of 
the Church at Rome was “converted into a great trad- 
ing business, a traffic forbidden by all laws, human, 
natural, and divine.” Out of Italy the hypothesis of 
infallibility had but few adherents, even in the 16th 
century, till the Jesuits began to exercise a powerful 
influence. 

The bishops and prominent scholars of France, Spain, 
Germany, and other countries were almost unanimous 
in advocating the superiority of cecumenical councils 
over the pope. The turning of the tide was chiefly due 
to the influence of the Jesuits, who were naturally in- 
clined to favor the extremest absolutism in the Church. 
As their representative, cardinal Bellamrine further de- 
veloped the ideas of Cajetan, in which he generally con- 
curs; but he rejects decisively Cajetan’s hypothesis of a 
heretical pope being deposed zpso facto by the judgment 
of God. A heretical pope is legitimate so long as the 
Church has not deposed him. IfCajetan said the Church 
was the handmaid of the pope, Bellarmine adds that 
whatever doctrine it pleases the pope to prescribe the 
Church must receive; there can be no question raised 
about proving it; she must blindly renounce all judgment 
of her own, and firmly believe that all the pope teaches 
is absolutely true, all he commands absolutely good, and 
all he forbids simply evil and noxious. For the pope can 
as little err in moral as in dogmatic questions. Nay, he 
goes so far as to maintain that if the pope were to err 
by prescribing sins and forbidding virtues, the Church 
would be bound to consider sins good and virtues evil, 
unless she chose to sin against conscience; so that if 
the pope absolve the subjects of a prince from their oath 
of allegiance, which, according to Bellarmine, he has a 
full right to do, the Church must believe that what he 
has done is good, and every Christian must hold it a sin 
to remain any longer loyal and obedient to his sover- 
eign. Through the influence of Bellarmine and other 
writers of his order, the infallibility hypothesis now 
made immense strides. One great stumbling-block 
had, however, to be removed. Every theologian, on 
closer inspection, found papal decisions which contra- 
dicted other doctrines, laid down by popes or generally 
received in the Church, or which appeared to him 
doubtful, and it seemed impossible to declare all these 
products of an infallible authority. It became necessa- 
ry, therefore, to specify some distinctive marks by which 
a really infallible decision of a pope might be recog- 
nised, or to fix certain conditions, in the absence of 
which the pronouncement is not to be regarded as in- 
fallible. And thus, since the 16th century, there grew 
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up the famous distinction of papal decisions promulga-- 
ted ex cathedra, and therefore dogmatically, and with- 
out any possibility of error, By means of this ingen- 
ious distinction, some of the most inconvenient decisions 
of popes, which it was desirable to except from the priv- 
ilege of infallibility generally asserted in other cases, 
could be explained away, ‘Thus pope Honorius, in the 
dogmatic letter which was condemned as heretical by 
the sixth cecumenical council, and the decision address- 
ed by Nicolas I to the Bulgarian Church that baptism 
administered simply in the name of Jesus is valid, were 
declared to be judgments given by the popes as pri- 
vate persons. A number of other limitations were pro- 
posed by the theologians advocating infallibility, but 
only two were commonly received, viz. Bellarmine’s, 
that the papal decree must be addressed to the whole 
Church; and Cellot’s, that he must anathematize all who 
dissent from his teaching. According to this doctrine, 
which is taught by the most prominent dogmatic writer 
of the order in the present century, Perrone (Prelect. 
Theolog. viii, 497, Louvain, 1843), and received by pretty 
nearly the whole order, the pope is liable to err when 
he addresses an instruction to the French or German 
Church only; and, moreover, his infallibility becomes 
very questionable wheneyer he omits to denounce an 
anathema on all dissentients. Since the time of Bellar- 
mine, the infallibility hypothesis has been one of the 
chief distinctions of the Jesuits and the most radical 
portion of the Ultramontane party on the one hand, 
and all other schools within the Catholic Church on the 
other. A number of synods, bishops, and prominent 
theologians, and in some instances the whole Catholic 
Church of several countries, put themselves on record 
against the doctrine, for which, on the other hand, the 
Jesuits and other Ultramontane writers incessantly 
strove to gain friends among bishops, clergy, and laity, 
and, in particular, among the sovereigns. 

When pope Pius IX intimated his intention to con- 
yoke a council for the definition of the doctrine, a num- 
ber of bishops, especially in France and Germany, de- 
clared themselves to be decidedly opposed to the doc- 
trine, and at least one of them, the French bishop Ma- 
ret (bishop of Sura in partibus infid., and dean of the 
theological faculty of Paris), published an elaborate 
work (On the General Council and the public Peace) to 
refute it, and to prove that it would subvert the very 
foundation of the Church. The substance of his argu- 
ment against papal infallibility is as follows: Accord- 
ing to the holy Scriptures the Church is a limited mon- 
archy, which stands under the common rule of the pope 
and the bishops. ‘The history of the councils is at least 
as much in favor of the divine right of the bishops as 
of the supremacy of the holy chair. Freedom of dis- 
cussion, vote by majority, a juridical examination of the 
apostolic decrees, and in certain cases a right to con- 
demn the doctrines and the person of the pope—these 
are rights which prove beyond all doubt the participa- 
tion of the bishops in the sovereign powers of the holy 
father. But these rights do not extend far enough to 
give the episcopal body a supremacy over the pope, and 
the latter therefore exercises, in general, all the privi- 
leges of supremacy. He summons the council, presides 
over it, dissolves it, and sanctions its decrees. In a 
word, he always remains the head of the Church. If, 
however, the changes desired by a certain school are 
made, the Church will cease to be a limited, and become 
an absolute monarchy. This would be a complete rev- 
olution; but what is truly divine is unchangeable, and, 
consequently, if the constitution of the Church 1s 
changed, it ceases to be divine. Pius IX, in his bull 
Ineffubilis Deus, has himself said of doctrine, Crescat im 
eodem sensu, in eadem sententia; but the new dogma 
would lead to a development of doctrine in alio sensu, in 
alia sententia. It would therefore amount to a denial 
of the divinity of the Church. “If it were realized,” 
exclaims the bishop, “what a triumph would it be to 
the enemies of the Church! They would call the assev- 
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erations of centuries, and history itself, as witnesses 
against Catholicism: she would be crushed by the 
weight of opposing testimony; the holy Scriptures, the 
fathers, and the councils would rise in judgment against 
her. They would bury us in our shame, and from the 
desert atheism would rise more powerful and threaten- 
ing than ever” (ii, 378). , 

When the council met (Dee. 8, 1869) it was soon 
found that there were, with regard to this question, 
three parties among the bishops: one, which regarded 
the promulgation of this new doctrine as the best and 
most urgent work the council should attend to; the sec- 
ond, which petitioned the pope against this doctrine, 
which they believed would be at least 4 great stumbling- 
block for all non-Catholics, and even for a great many 
members of the Catholic Church; the third, which was 
in favor of a compromise, would haye some regard for 
the arguments adduced by the second class, and there- 
fore, instead of promulgating in unmistakable and bold 
clearness the doctrine of papal infallibility, would attain 
the same end in a less offensive way, by inculcating the 
duty of an absolute submission to every decision of the 
pope in matters of faith. The majority of the bishops 
signed a petition for the promulgation of infallibility, 
which had been drawn up by the German bishop of Pa- 
derborn, and received 410 signatures. ‘The counter ad- 
dress (or, rather, counter addresses) against the infalli- 
bility was signed by 162 bishops, among whom were 20 
Americans, 46 Frenchmen, 37 Germans and Austrians, 
19 Orientals, 2 Portuguese, 14 Hungarians, 3 English- 
men, and 15 Italians. The address of the middle party, 
which desired to effect a compromise, was drawn up by 
the archbishop of Baltimore. The address against the 
proclamation of the doctrine of infallibility, drawn up 
by the cardinal archbishop Rauscher, of Vienna, is 
couched in the most submissive expressions, assures the 
holy father of the devotedness of all the bishops to the 
apostolical see, and continues: “It would not be right 
to ignore that many difficulties, arising from expres- 
sions or actions of the Church fathers from the docu- 
ments of history, and even from the Catholic doctrine, 
remain, which must be thoroughly explained before it 
would be admissible to lay this doctrine before the 
Christian people as one revealed by God. But our 
minds revolt against a controversial discussion of this 
question, and confidently implore thy kindness not to 
lay upon us the duty of such a transaction. As we, 
moreover, exercise the episcopal functions among great 
Catholic nations, we know their condition from daily 
intercourse; hence we are satisfied that the asked-for 
doctrinal decision will offer weapons to the enemies of 
religion, in order to excite aversion to the Catholic re- 
ligion, even of men of good character, and we are cer- 
tain that: this decision would offer, at least in Europe, 
an opportunity or a pretext to the governments of our 
countries to make encroachments wpon the rights which 
have remained to the Church. We have concluded to 
lay this before thy holiness, with the sincerity which 
we owe to the father of the faithful, and we ask thee 
that the doctrinal opinion, the sanction of which is de- 
manded by the address, be not submitted to the council 
for consideration.” Among the signers are, besides the 
cardinal archbishop of Vienna, nearly all the archbish 
ops of Germany aud Austria; in particular, the cardinal 
archbishop of Prague, the archbishops of Cologne, Mu- 
nich, Bamberg, and others. The bishops who signed 
this remonstrance against the promulgation of papal in- 
fallibility as a doctrine confined themselves to urging 
the Iopportuneness. Only a few plainly expressed 
themselves against the dogma itself. But what the 
bishops failed to do, the catholic scholars, especially 
ae of Germany, did so emphatically that their pro- 
aoe ee he? ultra papal theories, and against the 

spirit prevailing in Rome, made a profound sen- 
sation throughout the Christian world. 
2 et most learned Church historians of the Ro- 
atholic Church, professor Dollinger, of the Uni- 
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versity of Munich, in a letter addressed to the . ui 
burger Zeitung, and since published as a pamphlet an 
enlarged form (Erwdgungen fiir die Bischdfe des Coneils, 
Ratisbon, 1869), subjected the address of the bishops 
who asked for the promulgation of infallibility to the 
most crushing criticism. Dr. Déllinger says of this 
petition of the champions of papal infallibility that 
henceforth “one hundred and eighty millions of human 
beings are to be forced, on pain of excommunication, 
refusal of the sacraments, and everlasting damnation, to 
believe and to profess that which hitherto the Church 
has not believed, not taught.” The proclamation of 
this dogma, he says, would be an “alteration in the 
faith and doctrine of the Church such as has never been. 
heard of since Christianity was first founded.” ‘The 
whole foundation of the Church would thereby be affect 
ed. Dr. Déllinger shows conclusively that until the 
16th century the doctrine of papal infallibility was en- 
tirely unknown, and that, when it was taken up by car- 
dinal Bellarmine, it could only be supported by the tes- 
timony of Isidorian decretals, which are forged, and 
those of Cyril, which are a fiction. 

The views of Déllinger and Gratry received the em- 
phatic assent of the large majority of the Catholic schol- 
ars of Germany and France. The governments of 
France, Austria, Portugal, Spain, Bavaria, and other 
Catholic countries instructed their ministers in Rome to 
enter an earnest protest against a doctrine which would 
compel all members of the Roman Catholic Church to 
believe in the right of the pope to choose kings and re- 
lease their subjects from the oath of allegiance. Eyen 
some of the members of the council, in particular the 
cardinal archbishop Rauscher of Vienna, and bishop He- 
fele of Rottenburg, who was regarded as the most learn- 
ed bishop of the council, published pamphlets against 
the dogmatization of infallibility while it was discussed 
by the council. But all this opposition failed to make 
the least impression upon the majority of the bishops, 
From the opening of the council, the infallibilists showed 
themselves so uncompromising that they refused to give 
to the minority even one single representative in the 
important commission on dogmatical questions, which, 
on the other hand, embraced the name of every bishop 
who, by writings, influence, or otherwise, had gained a 
prominent position as a defender of infallibility : in par- 
ticular, archbishop Manning, of Westminster; archbish- 
op Dechamps, of Malines; archbishop Spalding, of Bal- 
timore; bishop Martin, of Paderborn; bishop Pie, of 
Poitiers; the Armenian patriarch Hassun, of Constanti- 
nople. The discussion of the question commenced on 
the 13th of May. The schema was comprised in a pre- 
amble and four chapters, and was known to form the 
first part of the dogmatic constitution De Ecclesia Chris- 
tz. The debate is known to have been long and ani- 
mated, many bishops entering a very earnest protest 
against the promulgation of such an innovation. Bish- 
op Strossmayer, of Bosnia and Sirmium, in Croatia; 
bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, in France; archbishop 
Darboy, of Paris; bishop Hefele, of Rottenburg, in Wiir- 
temberg; cardinal archbishop Rauscher, of Vienna; car- 
dinal archbishop prince Schwarzenberg, of Prague, are 
mentioned as those bishops who spoke with the great- 
est effect against the proposed doctrine. The regula- 
tions of the council made it lawful for ten prelates to 
petition for the closing of a discussion ; the proposal be- 
ing then put to the vote of all the fathers, and the ma- 
jority deciding. When fifty-five speeches had been 
made on the schema in general, one hundred and fifty 
bish« ps sent a petition for closing the general discussion, 
which was accordingly done, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the opponents of infallibility, a number of whom ad- 
dressed to the pope a protest against the closing of the 
general discussion, as it had deprived the council of the 
opportunity to hear all the arguments against the new 
doctrine. The discussion of the schema as regards the 
whole and the several parts having been completed, a 
vote was taken according to the regulations in a general 


by name, with placet, or placet juxta modum, or non=pla- 


Some of the placets 
juxta modum recommended the insertion of words that 
would make the decree clearer and stronger. The sche- 
ma was accordingly altered, and the amendments were 
retained in the general congregation, held Saturday, July 
16. The final step was then taken, in the fourth public 
session of the council, on the 18th of July. The roll of 
the members was again called, when 534 answered pla- 
cet, 2 replied non-placet, and 106 were absent, some be- 
cause sick, the far greater number not willing to vote 
favorably. As soon as the result was made known of- 
ficially to Pius IX, he announced the fact of all with 
the exception of two having given a favorable vote, 
“Wherefore,” he continued, “ by virtue of our apostolic 
authority, with the approval of the sacred council, we 
define, confirm, and approve the decree and canons just 
read.” The following is a faithful translation of chap- 
ter iv of the schema, which treats of papal infallibility : 
_ Of the infallible Authority of the Roman Ponti in Teach- 
ing.—This holy see hath ever held—the unbroken custom 
of the Church doth prove—and the ecumenical councils, 
those especially in which the East joined with the West 
in union of faith and of charity, have declared, that in this 
apostolic primacy, which the Roman pontiff holds over 
the universal Church as successor of Peter, the prince of 
the apostles, there is also contained the supreme power 
of authoritative teaching. Thus the fathers ofthe fourth 
Council of Constantinople, following in the footsteps of 
their predecessors, put forth this solemn profession : 
The first law of salvation is to cn the rule of true 
faith. And whereas the words of our Lord Jesus Christ 
cannot be passed by, who said, Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church (Matt. xvi, 18), these 
words, which he spake, art proved true by facts; for in 
the apostolic see the Catholic religion has ever been pre- 
served unspotted, and the holy doctrine has been an- 
nounced. Therefore, wishing never to be separated from 
the faith and teaching of this see, we hope to be worthy 
to abide in that one communion which the apostolic see 
preaches, in which is the full and true firmness of the 
Christian religion.” [Formula of St. Hormisdas, pope, 
as proposed by Hadrian II to the fathers of the eighth 


General Council (Constantinople, IV), and subscribed by | . : ” 
nent theological scholars were removed from their chairs, 


them. ] 

So, too, the Greeks, with the approval of the second 
Council of Lyons, professed that the holy Roman Church 
holds over the universal Catholic Church a supreme and 
full primacy and headship, which she truthfully and hum- 
bly acknowledges that she received, with fulness of pow- 
er, from the Lord himself in blessed Peter, the prince or 
head of the apostles, of whom the Roman pontiff is the 
successor; and as she, beyond the others, is bound to de- 
fend the truth of the faith, so, if any questions arise con- 
cerning faith, they should be decided by her judgment. 
And, finally, the Council of Florence defined that the Ro- 
man pontiff is the true vicar of Christ, and the head of the 
whole Church, and the father and teacher ofall Christians, 
and that to him, in the blessed Peter, was given by our 
Lord Jesus Christ full power of feeding, and ruling, and 
governing the universal Church (John xxi, 15-17). 

In order to fulfil this pastoral charge, our predecessors 
have ever labored unweariedly to spread the saving doc- 
trine of Christ among all the nations of the earth, and 
with equal care have watched to preserve it pure and un- 
changed where it had been received. Wherefore the bish- 
ops of the whole world, sometimes singly, sometimes as- 
sembled in synods, following the long-established custom 
of the churches (St. Cyril, Alexand., and St. Celest. Pap.), 
and the form of ancient rule (St. Innocent I to Councils 
of Carthage and Milevi), referred to this apostolic see 
those dangers especially which arose in matters of faith, 
jn order that injuries to faith might best be healed there 
where the faith could never fail (St. Bernard, epistle 190). 
And the Roman pontiffs, weighing the condition of times 
and circumstances, sometimes calling together general 
councils, or asking the judgment of the Church scattered 
through the world, sometimes consulting particular syn- 
ods, sometimes using such other aids as divine Providence 
supplied, detined that those doctrines should be held 
which, by the aid of God, they knew to be conformable to 
the holy Scriptures and the apostolic traditions. For the 
Holy Ghost is not promised to the successors of Peter, 
that they may make known new doctrine revealed by 
him, but that, through his assistance, they may sacredly 
guard and faithfully set forth the revelation delivered by 
the apostles, that is, the deposit of faith. And this their 
apostolic teaching all the venerable fathers have em- 
braced, and the holy orthodox doctors have revered and 
followed, knowing most certainly that this see of St. Pe- 
ter ever remains free from all error, according to the di- 
vine promise of our Lord and Saviour made to the prince 
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of the apostles: Thave prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not, and thou, being once converted, contirm thy brethren. 
(Conf. St. Agatho, Ep. ad Imp. a Cone. Qlieum. VI approb.) 

Therefore this gift of truth, and of faith which farts not, 
was divinely bestowed on Peter and his successors in this 
chair, that they should exercise their high office for the 
salvation of all, that through them the universal flock of 
Christ should be turned away from the poisonous food of 
error and should be nourished with the food of heaven] 
doctrine, and that, the occasion of schism being eae 
the entire Church should be ace. one, and, planted on 
her foundation, should stand firm against the gates of hell. 

Nevertheless, since in this present age, when the saving 
eflicacy of the apostolic office is exceedingly needed, there 
are not a few who carp at its authority, we judge it al- 
together necessary to solemuly declare the prerogative 
which the only-begotten Son of God has designed to unite 
to the supreme po office. 

Wherefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition handed 
down from the commencement of the Christian faith, for 
the glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation of the Catho- 
lic religion, and the salvation of Christian peoples, with 
the eupecnalicn of the sacred council, we teach and detine 
it to be a doctrine divinely revealed, that, when the Ro- 
man poutiff speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in the exer- 
cise of his office of pastor and teacher of all Christians, 
and in virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he de- 
fines that a doctrine of faith or morals is to be held by the 
universal Church, he possesses, through the divine assist- 
ance promised to him in the blessed Peter, that infallibil- 
ity with which the divine Redeemer willed his Church to 
be endowed, in defining a doctrine of faith and morals; 
and therefore that such definitions of the Roman pontiff 
are irreformable of themselves, and not by force of the 
consent of the Church thereto. 

Andif any one shall presume, which God forbid, to con- 
tradict this our definition, let him be anathema. 

Given in Rome, in the public session, solemnly celebrat- 
ed in the Vatican Basilica, in the year of the incarnation 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy, on 
the eighteenth day of July, in the twenty-fifth year of our 
pontiticate. Ita est. 

Josrru, Bisuor or Sr. Potten, 
Seeretary of the Council of the Vatican. 


The expectation that some of the bishops who op- 
posed infallibility at the council would persist. in their 
opposition, and decline to promulgate the new doctrine 
in their dioceses, was not fulfilled. The bishops not 
only submitted themselves, but forced also their dioceses 
to submit. In Germany a number of the most promi- 


and suspended from their priestly functions, for refusing 

to comply with the demands of Rome. Thus the creed 

of the Roman Catholic Church received a new doctrine 

which, in the opinion of many theologians who up to 

that time had been regarded throughout the Church as* 
her ablest scholars, radically changes the character of 

the Church. 

According to the opinion of Dr. Dollinger, more has 
been written on this subject during the last one hun- 
dred and thirty years than on any other point of 
Church history during fifteen hundred years. The 
most important work on the subject, thatof Janus (The 
Pope and the Council), as well as the works of Maret, 
Ddllinger, Maistre, and several works of former centu- 
ries, have already been noticed. Other important works 
treating on the subject are Ballerini, De Vi ac Ratione 
Primatus ; Schrader (Jesuit), De Unitate Romana (vol, 
i, Freiburg, 1862; vol. ii, Vienna, 1866) ; Philipp, Adch- 
enrecht (vol. v); Rudis, Petra Romana (Mentz, 1869); 
Deschamps (archbishop of Malines), L’/nfallibilite du 
Pape (Malines, 1869); Gratry, Lettres sur U Infallibilité 
du Pape (Paris, 1869, 1870) ; Weninger (Jesuit), The In- 
fallibility of the Pope (Cincinnati, 1869) ; Hergenrother, 
Anti-Janus (Wurzburg, 1870); Frohshammer, Zur Wiir- 
digung der Unfehlbarkeit des Papstes und d. Kirche (Mu- 
nich, 1869); Bickell, Griinde fiir die Unfehlbarkeit des 
Kirchenoberhauptes (Miinster, 1870) ; Rauscher (cardi- 
nal archbishop of Vienna), Observationes quedum de in- 
fallibilitatis ecclesice subjecto (Naples, 1870, against the 
dogmatization of infallibility); Kleutgen (Jesuit), De 
Romani Pontificis Suprema potestate docendi (Naples, 
1870); Schmitz, st der Papst persinlich unfehlbar ? 
(Munich, 1870). The fullest account of the proceedings 
of the council relative to the dogmatization of infalli- 
bility is given in Quirinus, Rémische Briefe vom Concil 
(Munich, 1870). (A.J. S.) 
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Infant Baptism. See Barrism; Papopaprism. 

Infant Communion. Notwithstanding the apos- 
tle’s direction, “Let a man examine himself, and so let 
him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup” (1 Cor. xi, 
28), which so clearly points to a mature age when man 
is capable of self-examination as a requisite in those 
who approach the Lord’s table, we find infants admit- 
ted to holy communion as early as in the 3d century. 
The first instances of it occurred in the North-African 
Church. Cyprian, in his Zractatus de lapsis (p. 139, ed. 
Gersdorf), speaks of children who at their entrance into 
the world partook of the body and blood of the Lord 
(cibum et poculum dominicum) ; he further gives the ex- 
ample of a girl (pwella) whom a deacon had obliged to 
partake of the cup, but who could not retain what she 
had taken because she had previously, by her nurse’s 
fault, partaken of bread dipped into wine, and had made 
an offering to idols. This practice of infant communion 
was undoubtedly connected with infant baptism, and, as 
a reason for it, Augustine lays down the principle that, 
unless we partake of the Supper of the Lord, to which 
no one can be regularly admitted who is not baptized, 
we can have no life in us (John vi, 53); and this, he 
maintains, applies as well to children as to men (/pist. 
23, ad Bonif.; Ep.106, contra duas epistolas Pelag. i, 22 ; 
Sermo viii, de verbis apostol. de peccat, merit. i, 20). The 
same reasons are giyen by his contemporary, Innocent 
I, bishop of Rome (416), in his letter to Augustine and 
to the Council of Milevi: Aug. ep. 93, “ Parvulos zeter- 
nx vite premiis etiam sine baptismatis gratia donari 
posse perfatum est; nisi enim manducaverint carnem 
Christi et biberint sanguinem ejus, non habebunt vitam 
in se ipsis.”. From a similar point of view, Gelasius I, 
pope of Rome, writes about A.D. 495, “No one should 
venture to exclude any child from this sacrament, with- 
out which no one can attain to eternal life.” But as 
early as the 9th century, Fulgentius, the Augustine of 
that century, advocated the rite of baptism, only sug- 
gesting that by it “children were incorporated into 
Christ, and so partook of his flesh and blood.” The cus- 
tom continued, however, in the Western Church, to the 
time of Charlemagne. In the Sacramentarium of Greg- 
ory I, and in the old Ordo Romanus, we find passages in 
which it is expressly stated. Thus the latter recom- 
mends that after baptism children should not be permit- 
ted to taste food before partaking of the Eucharist, and 
should not even be nursed except in case of absolute ne- 
cessity. We find the same in Alcuin’s De Ajflic., where 
it is expressly directed that, whenever a bishop is pres- 
ent, baptism should be immediately followed by confir- 
mation, and then by communion. In the synodal de- 
crees of Walter of Orleans, in the same century, we find 
that priests are always to have the Eucharist ready, so 
that if a child should be taken ill it should not be in 
danger of dying without the viaticum. In the 9th cen- 
tury this question of infant communion gave rise to con- 
troversies, Thus Paschasius Ratbertus maintained that 
children dying before communion were not therefore in 
danger, since by baptism they had already entered into 
communion with Christ. Still, in the 12th century, we 
find Radulphus Ardens saying (fom. in die Pasche de 
Euchar. necess.) that it is preseribed (statutwm) that chil- 
dren should receive communion, at least with the cup, 
soon after being baptized, so that “they might not be 
in danger of dying without that necessary sacrament.” 
Hugo of St.Victor also recommends infant communion, 
where it can take place without danger, but remarks 
that this custom had already fallen into disuse in his 
time, the practice only remaining for the priest to give 
the newly-baptized child a little ordinary wine, instead 
of the blood of Christ, which practice he condemns, 
Soon after this, Odo, bishop of Paris, forbade giving 
children unconsecrated wafers, and thus the custom was 
lost in the Gallican Church. In Germany traces are to 
be found of it at a still later period; the thing ended in 
a mere senseless superstition, The Council of Trent 
condemns the principle of the necessity of infant com- 
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munion, saying that the practice arose in the circums 
stances of the early ages, and that the fathers had suffi- 
cient grounds for introducing it in their days, without 
its being made a necessity of salvation; wherefore the 
usage could lawfully be altered and dropped (Sess. xxi). 

In the Greek Church we find passages of some theo- 
logians, which in their exposition of the doctrine of bap- 
tism would seem to imply that they rejected this neces- 
sity of infant communion based on John vi, 53; for they 
designate the former sacrament as a purification through 
the blood of Christ, a partaking of the Lamb of God, 
ete. Yet infant communion was one of the early prac- 
tices in that church, as is evident from the fact that in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (viii, 12) mothers are recom- 
mended to bring their children with them to commun- 
ion, and children are counted among those who partake 
of the Lord’s Supper (viii, 13). (Comp. Stanley, Hist. of 
the Eastern Church, p. 118,119.) This custom is also de- 
fended by Pseudo-Dionysius (Hier. Eccl. vii, 11) against 
the profane, who considered it ridiculous. The Greek 
Church still upholds infant communion. According to 
Metophanes Kritopulos (Conf: Eccl. Gr. ce. 9), children 
(Boepn), after they are baptized, should commune when- 
ever their parents do. 

The Roman Church and all Protestant churches now 
agree in rejecting infant communion. Nevertheless, 
there have been a few advocates of the practice even 
among Protestants in modern times, Among the most 
prominent of them is Pierce (Essay on the Eucharist, 
London, 1804), who argues for the practice (1) on the 
ground of primitive usage; (2) from Scripture. The 
latter argument is “that Christians succeeding to the 
Jews as God’s people, and being grafted upon that 
stock, their infants have a right to all the privileges of 
which they are capable, till forfeited by some immoral- 
ities; and, consequently, have a right to partake of this 
ordinance, as the Jewish children had to eat of the pass- 
over and other sacrifices; besides this, he pleads those 
texts which speak of the Lord’s Supper as received by 
all Christians. The most obvious answer to all this is 
that which is taken from the incapacity of infants to 
examine themselves, and discern the Lord’s body; but 
he answers that this precept is only given to persons 
capable of understanding and complying with it, as 
those which require faith in order to baptism are inter- 
preted by the Peedobaptists. As for his argument from 
the Jewish children eating the sacrifice, it is to be con- 
sidered that this was not required as circumcision was; 
the males were not necessarily brought to the Temple 
till they were twelve years old (Luke ii, 42); and the 
sacrifices they ate of were chiefly peace-ojferings, which 
became the common food to all that were clean mm the 
family, and were not looked upon as acts of devotion to 
such a degreé as our Eucharist is; though, indeed, they 
were a token of their acknowledging the divinity of 
that God to whom they had been offered (1 Cor. x, 18) ; 
and even the Passover was a commemoration of a tem- 
poral deliverance; nor is there any reason to believe 
that its reference to the Messiah was generally under- 
stood by the Jews. On the whole, it is certain there 
would be more danger of a contempt arising to the 
Lord’s Supper from the admission of infants, and of con- 
fusion and trouble to other communicants; so that, not 
being required in Scripture, it is much the best to omit 
it. When children are grown up to a capacity of be- 
having decently, they may soon be instructed in the 
nature and design of the ordinance; and if they appear 
to understand it, and give proof of love to Christ, it 
would be advisable to admit them to communion, though 
very young; which, by the way, might be a good secu- 
rity against many of the snares to which youth are ex- 
posed.” See Augusti, Handbuch d. christ]. Archéol. i, 
639 sq.; Bohmer, Die christlich-hirchliche A lterthums= 
wissenschaft, ii, 365 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vii, 549 
sq.; Zorn, Historia Eucharistic Infantium (Berlin, 1736, 
8yvo) ; Knapp, Theology, § 144; Doddridge, Lectures on 
Divinity, lect. ccvii; Neander, Church History, i, 811, 
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B15; ii,319; iii, 49 ith, Account of the Gr. Church, 
p- 161; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xv, ch. iii, § 7; Cole- 
man, Ancient Christianity, ch. xxi, § 8; Neander, //ist. 
of Degmas, p. 242; Gieseler, Dogmengeschichte, p. 542. 
Infanticide is the term for the act or practice of 
murdering infants, which was very general among the 
ancients, and which still prevails among rude nations. 
The Greeks and Romans, with all their high notions of 
civilization, were guilty of favoring this horrible prac- 
tice by legislative enactments, and Plato and Aristotle 
are found among its supporters. Thus, at Sparta, the 
law required that a child, immediately after birth, was 
to be exhibited to the authorities for inspection, and if 
its look was not wholesome, or its limbs crippled, “it 
was thrown into a deep cavern at the foot of the moun- 
tain Taygetus; and it was said that this law had a 
wholesome effect, for it made women with child very 
careful as to their eating, drinking, and exercise, and 
hence they proved excellent nurses. In the other Gre- 
cian republics a similar disregard of the life of sickly 
infants was shown.’ Among the Romans it seems to 
have been the duty of the father to decide the fate of 
his new-born babe. Among the Norse a somewhat sim- 
ilar rule determined the life of the infant. If weak, or 
of the weaker sex, the father not unfrequently “ disap- 
proved of its living, and it was exposed to die by wild 
beasts or the weather.” Among the barbaric tribes, 
child-murder prevails most extensively. Thus it is 
general throughout the whole of the South-Sea Islands, 
and is even a regular system among the Fijians (q. v.). 
In Vanu Levu, we are informed by a recent authority, 
“the extent of infanticide reaches nearer two thirds 
than one half of all the children born.” Among the 
people of India, especially the Hindus, as well as the 
Brahmans, this evil prevailed to a very great extent, 
due no doubt, in a great measure, to the national preju- 
dice of remarriage of a widow (compare Max Miiller, 
Chips from a German Workshop, ii, 312). But, since 
the rule of the English, laws have been enacted likely 
to modify the practice, if not to check it altogether. 
“The Rajputs, it is said, destroy all the female children 
but the first-born—a peculiar custom, due to its being a 
point of honor with a Rajput to nearly ruin himself in 
the marriage feast and portion of his daughter, so that 
he could not afford to have more than one. The Mo- 
hammedans were inclined to the same practice, but ef- 
fected their object by means of abortion. In New Hol- 
land the native women think nothing of destroying by 
compression the infant in the womb, to avoid the trouble 
of rearing it alive. In China infanticide is supposed to 
be common, the chief cause being said to be the right 
of periodically repudiating their wives which is possess- 
ed by Chinamen. Some statistics, recently published 
in the Esperance of Nancy, indicate the fearful extent 
to which life is lost through this practice prevailing in 
so vast a population as that of China.” Newcomb (Cy- 
clop. of Missions, p.487) says, “ It is computed from au- 
thentic data that not less than 9000 children are exposed 
in the streets of Peking every year, and as many more 
in the provinces, and that it is a part of the duty of the 
police to carry away in carts, every morning, those that 
have been exposed at night, some of whom are yet alive ; 
but they are all carried to a pit without the walls, and 
buried promiscuously.” In Japan, poverty of the parent 
is deemed an admissible excuse for the destruction of 
an infant’s life, and in Greenland the infant is buried 
with the mother, if she dies in or shortly after child- 
birth. The South American women commit the same 
atrocity as the poor parents of Japan. In Africa the 


Bushmen follow the practices that we detailed as prev-, 


alent among the ancient Greeks and Romans; and so 
frequent has been the practice of feeding lions with in- 
fants’ flesh, that “it has greatly increased the desire of 
the lion for human flesh.” “In Madagascar the fate of 
the infant depends upon the calculation of lucky and 
unlucky days.” Among the North American Indians 
mfanticide has also prevailed, and does still prevail very 
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extensively. The lower castes of the Natchez Indians 
on the lower Mississippi, Brinton (Myths of the New 
World [N. Y. 1868, 8yo ], p. 239) says, deliberately mur- 
der their own children on the funeral pyre of a son or 
chief to gain admittance to a higher caste, But as a 
principal reason of the great extent of infanticide, es- 
pecially of female children, among savage tribes, Lub- 
bock (Origin of Civilization, and Primitive Condition of 
Man [ London, 1870, 8vo }, p. 93) assigns the scarcity of 
game, and the fact that female children are only con- 
sumers, and not providers. “ Under these circumstances, 
female children became a source of weakness in several 
ways. They ate, and did not hunt; they weakened 
their mothers when young, and when growing up were 
a temptation to surrounding tribes.” But while these 
reasons, which seem quite plausible at the outset, may 
have helped to aggravate and spread the horrid crime 
of infanticide, it-is no doubt true, after all, that the 
practice of child-murder is due to a false comprehension 
of the duties end relations of man towards his Maker, 
Perverted religious teachings have done much to foster 
this great crime among these ignorant human beings, 
whom Christianity is slowly but surely convincing of 
the error of their ways. The benign effect of Christi- 
anity, which was so marked on the legislation of the 
Graeco-Roman empire in the treatment of woman, and, as 
a natural consequence, in the treatment likewise of her 
offspring, is already apparent also among these uncivil- 
ized tribes. One of the maxims of modern civilization, 
or, rather, of Christianity, is found among the enact- 
ments of the first Christian emperor, namely, Constan- 
tine’s declaration that “the killing of a child by its fa- 
ther, which the Pompeian law left unpunished, is one 
of the greatest crimes” (Schaff, Ch. Hist. iii, 114). “In- 
stead of encouraging the destruction of life, modern civil- 
ization abounds in every kind of machinery for preserv- 
ing it, however unsuccessful the attempt. The chief 
cause which, among Christian nations, leads to infanti- 
cide, is that of shame, which, however, operates enly in 
the case of the child being illegitimate. The parents 
often incur the risk of committing the crime of murder 
to avoid social disgrace. In order, therefore, to appre- 
ciate the force of the checks put by the law on the ten- 
deney to infanticide, the law of bastardy, the practice 
of instituting foundling hospitals (q. v.), and the kind - 
and degree of the punishments attending any attempt 
more or less direct to destroy the child, either before or 
after birth, require to be taken into account. The crim- 
inal law deals with the cognate offences which make up 
infanticide in the following manner, whether the child 
is legitimate or illegitimate. As regards the procuring 
of abortion, every woman who takes poison or other 
noxious thing, or uses instruments or other means to 
procure her miscarriage, is guilty of felony, and liable 
to penal servitude for life, or not less than three years; 
and so is any person wno administers poison, or uses in- 
struments upon the woman with such intent. Who- 
eyer supplies drugs, poison, or instruments for the same 
purpose is guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to penal 
servitude for three years. The concealment of birth is 
also a criminal offence. Whoever, after a child is born, 
by any secret disposition of the body, endeavors to con- 
ceal its birth, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to 
imprisonment for two years. This is the offence which, 
perhaps, is most frequently committed, or at least made 
the subject of prosecution in such cases, as the attempt 
to establish the larger crime of murder to the satisfac- 
tion of a jury is frequently foiled by the secret sympa- 
thy shown towards the mother, who is presumed to 
have been the victim of seduction, or otherwise wrong- 
ed” (Chambers). But one of the greatest difficulties 
we are beginning to encounter in our own day, in sey- 
eral Christian lands, among which our own is perhaps 
the most prominent, is the practice of abortion, only an- 
other form of infanticide, so general among the so-called. 
higher classes of society. It is really alarming to the 
Christian man to see how extensive this great sim has 
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become in this country, as well as in England. We do 
not deign to speak of France, for that country, in this 
respect at least, can scarcely make the profession of be- 
ing a Christian land. Houses for abortion are among us 
in the best parts of the largest cities. They are kept 
with the approval of our citizens, and are suffered to 
further a crime which must sooner or later prove the 
greatest curse that has yet befallen us. Mr. Greenwood, 
in his Seven Curses of London, speaks of “ baby farm- 
ing” as “a mischief of gigantic extent.” Recent sta- 
tistics, and, indeed, the unblushing advertisements of 
abortionists, male and female, in the daily prints, pro- 
claim the equally fearful extent of the crime of infanti- 
cide in our own land. It is high time that the clergy 
‘raise their voice against this varied ferm of feticide, 
which threatens to decimate the population in the 
higher classes, and is poisoning the moral sense of out- 
wardly respectable families. (J. H.W.) 


» Infant Jesus, Daughters of tHe ConGREGA- 
TION OF THE, is an order in the Romish Church which 
has its seat at Rome. It owes its origin to Anna Mo- 
roni, a native of Lucca, who, having come to Rome en- 
tirely destitute, succeeded by her industry and economy 
in securing a competency. In more advanced years, 
her charitable feelings prompted her to establish an in- 
stitution where poor girls should be instructed in such 
female work as would enable them to earn a livelihood. 
A priest,Cosmus Berlintani, and other members of the 
clergy, approved of her plan, and afforded her much as- 
sistance. By their joint efforts it was finally establish- 
ed as a regular institution, and in 1673 pope Clement 
X acknowledged the existence of the society, gave it by- 
laws, and endowed it with sundry particular privileges, 
under the appellation of “ Daughters of the Infant Je- 
sus.” The number of the “ Daughters” allotted to each 
convent was fixed at 33, in commemoration of the num- 
ber of years Jesus lived upon earth. The novitiate 
lasts three years; the sis- 
ters make vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 
Such as may wish to leave 
the convent are allowed to 
do so before taking the vows, 
but, in that case, they are to 
leave to the convent all they 
brought to it at their admis- 
sion. Prayers and fasts are 
strictly enforced. The regu- 
lar habit of the order con- 
sists of a wide, dark brown 
dress, and a white hood. 
There also existed in former 
times an organization whose 
members bore the name of 
“Sisters of the good Jesus ;” 
these, in the earlier part of 
the 15th century, were trans- 
formed from a lay associa- 
Habit of the Daughters of tion into a regular order, and 

the Society of the Infant supported themselves by suit- 

Jesus. : 

able avocations. — Herzog, 

Real-Encyklopéddie, vi, 615. 

Infant Membership, See MemBrrsuir 1y THE 
CuristraAn CHuRcH, 


Infant Regeneration. 


_Infant Salvation. On this question most Chris- 
tians will agree with the following statements: “The 
great consideration which leads to a solution of the case 
of persons dying in infancy is found in Rom. v, 18, 
‘Therefore, as by the offense of one, judgement came 
upon all men to condemnation, even so, by the right- 
cousness of one, the free gift came upon all men unio 
Justification of life.’ In these words, the sin of Adam 
and the merits of Christ are pronounced to be co-exten- 
Sive; the words applied to both are precisely the same, 
‘judgment came upon all men, ‘the Sree gift came upon 


See REGENERATION. 
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all men.’ Tf the whole human race be meant in the 
mer clause, the whole human race is meant in the latter 
also; and it follows that as all are injured by the offence 
of Adam, so all are benefited by the obedience of Christ. 
Whatever, therefore, that benefit may be, all children 
dying in infancy must partake of it, or there would be 
a large portion of the human race upon whom the ‘free 
gift, the effects of ‘the righteousness of one,’ did not 
‘come,’ which is contrary to the apostle’s words” (Wat- 
son, /nstitutes, ii, 57). ' 

“Theologians have pursued two different methods in 
treating of this subject. (a.) Some are content with 
saying that God will pardon and save infants on account 
of the merits of Christ, which extend to all, although 
they may rot have believed in Christ during their life- 
time; and that their being born with natural depravity 
will not harm them, because they themselves are not to 
blame for it. These writers refer to Rom. y, 15-17 for 
an analogous proceeding. This is the most simple and 
safest view. (b.) Others, misunderstanding the passage 
Mark xvi. 16, suppose that faith in Christ is an indis- 
pensable requisite for salvation in all men, and have 
therefore (together with some schoolmen) embraced the 
doctrine of a faith of infants, which they have variously 
explained and described as jides presumpta, implicita, 
per baptismum sine verbo (some say sine cognitione) in- 
Jusa; talis affectio in infante qualis Deo placeat. The 
schoolmen describe it as dispositio ad justitiam. But 
none of them suceeed in conveying any intelligible idea. 
Nothing is said in the N. T. about such a faith. Faith 
always presupposes knowledge and power to exercise the 
understanding. Now, since children have neither of 
these requisites, faith cannot be ascribed to them; nor, 
indeed, disbelief, unless the word is used very improper- 
ly. The mere want of faith is not damnable, but unbe- 
lief only, or the guilty destitution of faith, Those who 
have adopted this view have thus been compeiled (as 
appears from the preceding remarks) to yary the idea 
which is uniformly attached to the word /aith where 
adults are referred to, as soon as they speak of children, 
and call something in them by this name which is no- 
where else so denominated. The passage Matt. xviii, 
6, does not bear upon this point, since the disciples of 
Christ are there meant. See Baprism. From the 
words of Christ, however, Matt. xix, 14,‘Of such is the 
kingdom of God, it is clear that he considers children 
as belonging to his kingdom, And this is enough” 
(Knapp, Z'heology, p. 423). 

Calvin, who laid particular stress on infant baptism 
in harmony with the other leading reformers, held that 
“it is no small injustice to the covenant of God if we do 
not rely upon it as sufficient of itself, since the fulfilment 
depends not on baptism or anything adventitious. It 
is alleged there is danger lest a child who is sick, and 
dies without baptism, should be deprived of the grace 
of regeneration. This I can by no means admit. God 
pronounces that he adopts our infants as his children be- 
fore they are born, when he promises that he will be a 
God to us, and to our seed after us. This promise in- 
cludes their salvation, Nor will any dare to offer such 
an insult to God as to deny the sufficiency of his prom- 
ise to insure its own accomplishment. The reception 
of an opinion, that all who happen to die without bap- 
tism are lost, makes our condition worse than that of 
the ancient Israelites, as though the grace of God were 
more restricted now than it was under law ; it leads to 
the conclusion that Christ came, not to fulfil the prom- 
ises, but to abolish them; since the promise, which at 
that time was of itself sufficiently efficacious to insure 
salvation before the eighth day, would have no validity 
now without the assistance of the sign.” What Calvin 
here says is so clear, positive, and decided, and so en- 
tirely free from the least ambiguity, that he cannot be 
misunderstood, 

Of late years a controversy has arisen in the “Re- 
formed Church” as to the doctrines which she really pro- 
mulgates on this point, and, as a result, we think we 


a 


may justly s he following: “We still hold on 
to the old faith of the Church, that the sacraments are 
sealing ordinances, and feel as confident as ever that God 
will remain true to his promise, and save the children 
of the covenant, though they should die without its 
seal.” Indeed, it seems almost impossible for the “Re- 
formed Church” to take any other ground, since one of 
her founders and great theological teachers, Ursinus, 
held not only in the case of infants, but also in the case 
of all God’s reasoning creatures, that “not all those who 
are not baptized are excluded from the grace of Christ ; 
for not the want, but the contempt of baptism, excludes 
men from the covenant of God, made with the faithful 
and their children.” (Compare articles in the Ref. Ch. 
Messenger, March 4, 1868 ; March 11, 1868). 

One of the greatest arguments against the salvation 
of children not baptized, which has been advanced, is, 
that the rite of baptism is essential to covenantship, pro- 
vided the parents had not by peculiar circumstances 
been prevented from attending to this duty. But this 
point does not seem to be well taken, for among the Is- 
raelites circumcision did not admit their children into 


covenant with God, as they were in that covenant by. 


birth. Cireumcision was merely the sign or seal of the 
covenant, without which they could not be recognised 
as being of the people of God. So Christian children are 
included in the covenant with Christ; but the rite of 
baptism is their natural sign and seal of that covenant, 
and without it they cannot be considered as belonging 
to the visible followers of Christ. See, besides the au- 
thorities already referred to, Wesley, Works, v, 377; 
-Mercersb. Rev. 1860, p. 387 sq.; Meth. Quar. Rev. 1859, 
p- 632; 1864, p.517 sq., 552 sq.; 1865,p.81; 1870, p. 290; 
Fairchild, Are Infants elected (Tract of the Presb. Ch. 
No. 229); MeConoughy, Are Infunts saved (Presb. Ch. 
Tract No. 132); Children in Heaven (Phila. 1865, Presb. 
Board of Publ.), p.352; Christian Examiner, iv, 431; v, 
229, 310; Russell, On Infant Salvation (London, 1822, 
12mo); Harris, Hope for Salvation of all dying in In- 
fancy (Lond. 1822, 8vo); Doddridge, Lectures on Divin- 
aty, Lect. 168. 

Infel. See Iyruna. 

Inferential Theology. Many pious minds of 
the Christian Church have earnestly opposed the opin- 
ion of the more liberally inclined orthodox theologians, 
that the Christian theology is in some respects “ infer- 
ential.” Liddon adroitly puts this question in his Bamp- 
ton Lecture of 1866 (Our Lord’s Divinity, p. 441, 442) : 
“No one would deny that in all ages of the Church the 
field of theology has been the scene of hasty, unwar- 
rantable, and misleading inferences. False conclusions 
have been drawn from true premises, and very doubtful 
or false premises haye been occasionally assumed, if not 
asserted to be true. . . . But if this should be admitted 
it would not follow that theology is in no sense ‘infer- 
ential. Within certain limits, and under due guidance, 
‘inference’ is the movement, it is the life of theology. 
The primal records of revelation itself, as we find them 
in Scripture, are continually inferential, and it is at 
least the business of theology to observe and marshal 
these revealed inferences, to draw them out, and to 
make the most of them. ‘he illuminated reason of the 
collective Church has for ages been engaged in study- 
ing the original materials of the Christian revelation. 
It has thus shaped, rather than created, the science of 
theology. What is theology but a continuous series 
of observed and systematized inferences respecting God 
in his nature and his dealings with mankind, drawn 
from premises which rest upon God’s authority? ... 
If we reject conclusions drawn professedly from the sub- 
stance of revelation, but really enlarging instead of ex- 
plaining it, it does not follow that we should reject in- 
ferences which are simply explanatory, or which exhibit 
the bearing of one revealed truth upon another. This, 
indeed, is the most fruitful and legitimate province of 
4nference in theological inquiry. Such * inference’ brings 
out the meaning of the details of revelation. Tt raises 


this feature to prominence, it throws that into the shade. 
It places language to which a too servile literalism 
might have attributed the highest force in the lower 
rank of metaphor and symbol; it elicits pregnant and 
momentous truths from incidents which, in the absence 
of suflicient guidance or reflection, may have been 
thought to possess only a secondary degree of signifi- 
cance,” 


Inferior Clergy, “the several classes of assistants 
to the priesthood in the ancient churches, ‘They were 
distinguished by the title ayewordynroe danoeaia, be- 
cause they were appointed to their respective offices 
without the imposition of hands. Not being ordained 
at the altar, nor in ecclesiastical form, they were, of, 
course, ineligible for the exercise of any of its sacerdotal 
functions; indeed, so distinctly drawn was the line be- 
tween them and the superior orders, called tepwpevor, 
holy, that they were strictly forbidden to touch the sa- 
cred vessels, or so much as to enter the ‘diaconicum’— 
sanctuary. The inferior clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land includes all those in holy orders not distinguished 
by their position and title as dignitaries of the Church. 
The offices of chughwarden, verger, sexton, and pew- 
opener in the Church of England correspond in general 
to the offices of the inferior clergy of ancient times” 
(Eadie, Eccles. Cyclopedia, s.v.). See Bingham, Orig. 
Eccles. book i, ch. i. See CLERGY. 

Infeudation is a term in law for the placing in 
possession of a fee or freehold estate. It was used in 
ecclesiastical law to designate the granting of tithes to 
laymen, and the temporary possession by ecclesiastical 
associations of lay property. Pope Urban VIII, in the 
year 1625, declared himself against all infeudation, and 
made it null and void if thereafter contracted. See 
Aschbach, Kirchen-Lexikon, iii, 450. 


Infidel (amoroe, 2 Cor. vi, 15; 1 Tim. v, 18), an wn- 
believer, as elsewhere rendered. 

Infidelity etymologically means simply want of 
belief. By common usage it has come to mean (1), in 
a restricted sense, a rejection of the Christian faith ; and 
(2), in a wider sense, the rejection of religion generally. 
Thus Atheists, who disbelieve in God, and Deists, who 
believe in God, but reject Christianity, are alike called 
infidels. 

I. Various Forms of Infidelity—Pearson, in his ex- 
cellent prize essay on Infidelity, its Aspects, Causes, and 
Agencies (Lond. 1860, 8vo), classifies the forms of modern 
infidelity as follows: 1. Atheism, or the denial of the 
divine existence; 2. Pantheism, or the denial of the di- 
vine personality; 3. Naturalism, or the denial of the 
divine government; 4. Spiritualism, or the denial of the 
divine redemption. ‘To these may be added, what be~ 
long more properly to practical than to theoretical in- 
fidelity, 5. Indifferentism, or the denial of man’s re- 
sponsibility; and, 6. Formalism, or the denial of the 
power of godliness, Each of these will be found noticed 
in this Cyclopedia under their proper heads. Riddle 
(Bampton Lecture for 1852) gives the following survey 
of the various phases of infidelity. 

(1.) Rationalism.—* Infidelity, scarcely fashioned, and 
perhaps hardly conscious of its own true character, but 
yet really existing and putting forth some degree of 
energy, appears in the form of a rationalistic rejection 
of Christian doctrine. In this form, having reference 
rather to the substance of the Gospel than to its proofs 
and evidences, infidelity is susceptible of such diversi- 
fied modifications, and assumes so many disguises, that 
it may sometimes escape detection, and is often im a dis- 
position to repel, with logical correctness, the charges 
which may be justly brought against it by those who 
perceive its real tendency and nature. ‘The faintest, 
but still dangerous phase of this rationalistic spirit con- 
sists in the habit of making an arbitrary choice and se- 
lection of dogmas to be believed by those who profess- 
edly, and with more or less sincerity, accept the Chris- 
tian revelation as a whole, From this unhealthy state 
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pr mind the transition is too easy to a systematic eleva- 
tion of reason above all the notices of revelation ; that is, 
to rationalism applied to the whole substance of the 
Gospel. This takes place when men systematically re- 
quire that revealed truth shall be, not only not contra- 
dictory to sound reason, which is justly to be expected, 
but that it shall be in accordance with the independent 
notions of reason or deductions of the understanding.” 
With the class of thinkers who have this tendency most 
prominently affiliates Mr. Leckey, who has lately pub- 
lished a History of Rationalism (London, 2 vols. 8vo). 
His aim, and that of his school, evidently is to reduce 
Christianity to a system of ethics, and deprive it of its 
supernatural character, holding that the contest be- 
tween the champions and the adversaries of religion is 
no longer to be fought, as it was in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, upon points of dogmatic theology, and that 
the dogmatic forms of the Protestant churches are no 
longer the efficient antagonists of the Church of Rome. 
Nor are the free-thinkers of the present day to be con- 
founded with those of the old Voltairean school in France, 
or with the English Deists of the last century. Their 
system is no longer exclusively negative and destruc- 
tive, but, on the contrary, Reed arte and, in its 
moral aspect, intensely Christian. It embraces a series 
of essentially Christian conceptions—equality, fraterni- 
ty, the suppression of war, the education of the poor, 
the abolition of slavery, the diffusion of liberty. It re- 
volves around the ideal of Christianity, and represents 
its spirit without its dogmatic system and its supernat- 
ural narratives. From both of these it unhesitatingly 
recoils, while deriving all its strength and nourishment 
from Christian ethics. Hardly conscious of its own 
character, as Mr, Riddle tells us, modern Rationalists go 
forth under such leaders as Leckey, and declare that 
“the idolatry of dogmas will pass away,” and that 
“ Christianity, being rescued from sectarianism and in- 
tolerance that have defaced it, will shine by its own 
moral splendor, and, sublimated above all the sphere of 
controversy, will assume its rightful position as an ideal, 
and not a system; as a person, and not a creed.” We 
see this great result, which Mr. Leckey succeeds in pic- 
turing, in a somewhat modified form, in the efforts of 
the free-thinkers of our land, especially since the last 


meeting of the “Free Religious Association,” more par- | 


ticularly in the abolition of the Sunday laws for certain 
purposes in the city of Boston, inaugurated first by the 
followers of Theodore Parker. See RATIONALISM. 

(2.) Spiritualism.— But while Rationalism appears 
to have lost much of its former reputation, there is an- 
other method of arriving at the same end which finds 
acceptance in the minds of many persons at the present 
day. ‘These men are not Rationalists; they are so-call- 
ed Spiritualists. They do not deny the great truths 
which lie on the very surface of the sacred record; nor 
do they disavow the fact of a divine revelation, and so 
leave man entirely to the dictates of his reason, and the 
conclusions of his understanding, with the additional 
aid to be derived from his fellow-creatures, all unin- 
spired like himself. But their theory is this, There 
is, say they, a revelation made from God to man, but it 
is only subjective, inward, to the already existing spir- 
itual life, or religious consciousness of humanity; the 
inspiration by which this life or consciousness is awak- 
ened is common to every man who will wait and seek 
for it; and as to religious truth, it is simply that which 
individuals, cr the mass of humanity, so far as their 
powers have been heightened by the divine afflatus, are 
able to apprehend. According to this system, we are 
Hot to suppose that the Gospel announces positive spir- 
itual facts, such, for example, as that which is usually 
understood by the atonement; but it propounds ideas 
which may be differently received by different men, and 
will possess a power and value according to the spirit- 
ual mould into which they may be cast. Now, in this 
Spiritualism, let it be observed, there is nothing original 
ornew. This system is, in substance, only one of those 
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phases of unbelief which have appeared and aD} 
at intervals from the earliest ages of Christianity, b 
which, thanks be to God, have never yet succeeded 


making the Gospel obsolete, and in robbing mankind of 


the knowledge of salvation. It is, however, fraught 
with danger, and its power of mischief arises, in no 
small degree, from its capability of disguise. It can put 
on the semblance of Christian truth ; it can comply with 


any form of words, even the soundest form, in creeds 


and confessions drawn up with the greatest fidelity and 
care.” (Comp. Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, is 
5 sq.) See SPIRITUALISM. 

(3.) Naturalism—* The mind that revolts at mys- 
tery, or religious truth which we cannot know independ- 
ently of a direct and outward revelation, is also shock- 
ed and repelled by miracle. Accordingly we find that 
infidelity sometimes assumes the form of naturalism, or 
an assault upon the Bible chiefly with reference to its 
supernatural historic elements. According to some, the 
miracles of Scripture were really wrought, and present- 
ed all the appearances described in the sacred record; 
but they were miraculous only to the apprehension of 
ignorant persons, who did not understand how they were 
performed. Far more elaborate, and perhaps more plau- 
sible, has been an attempt of recent date to exhibit all 
the miraculous and supernatural features of the Gospel 
history under the character of an aggregate of myths 
or legends, Such is the hypothesis of Strauss. See 
NATURALISM. 

(4.) Deism.—* This is a class of anti-Christian princi- 
ples well known as having prevailed in England chiefly 
in the last century.” Infidelity in this form no longer ap- 
pears as mere philosophy, or speaks in the accents of calm 
or lofty speculation. It includes, indeed, some attempts 
at historical and verbal criticism, and makes some show 
of wisdom suited to the age in which it flourished; but, 
for the most part, it opens its mouth in blasphemy, and 
proclaims aloud the sentiments of an evil and ungodly 
heart. For, whether we consider the ignorant misrep- 
resentations of Paine, the sneers of Gibbon, or the scoff- 
ings of Voltaire, it is impossible not to perceive that 
their opposition to the Gospel is founded upon moral re- 
pugnance and distaste. Their writings are a clear echo 
of that rebellious sentiment, ‘We will not have this 
man to reign over us’ (Luke xix, 14). And, so far as 
the school of infidelity continues to subsist, we find its 
adherents, for the most part, among men of depraved 
moral habits, of low taste and uncultivated intellect, rev- 
elling very often in the haunts of profligacy and vice, 
or filled with political rancor, and struggling against the 
restraints of all laws, human and divine.” (Comp. Wa- 
terland, Works, v,4 sq.; Hardwick, Christ and other Mas- 
ters, 1,38 sq.) See Drism. 

(5.) Pantheism.—* Some men there are who, while 
they reject Christianity, and know not the true God, 
yet retain the impression of a presiding or universal In- 
tellect ; but, at the same time, that which they thus rec- 
ognise as mental energy, or the divine essence, or even 
a divine being, they regard as more or less identical with 
nature, conceiving that, in some way or other, either 
God is the universe, or the universe is God. This is 
Pantheism in its twofold aspect.” See PANTHEISM, 

(6.) A theism.—“ There appears to be only one step low- 
er to which even the boldest infidelity can descend, and 
that is A theism, properly so called. The Atheist is some- 
times satisfied with taking a merely negative position, 
Without attempting to prove that there is no God, he 
simply affirms that, to his apprehension, there is no suf- 
ficient proof of his existence, or that the evidences of 
his being and his operation, to which many men appeal, 
are to his mind no evidence whatever, and therefore he 
holds himself excused from believing that there is a 
God, and from accepting the consequences which must 
follow from such admission, respecting the creation of 
the world, the responsibility of man, and the prospect of 
immortality hereafter. But this position, dreary as it 
is, by no means forms a resting-place of this infidel phi- 


its teachings. It professes to account 
the absence of a Deity, and to prove that there is no 
God, or, at least, that there is none engaged in present 
operation on the universe around us.” See ATHEISM. 

Il. Causes of Infidelity —The chief source of infidel- 
ity is undoubtedly a moral one. “It is evident,” re- 
marks Pearson (Jfodern Infidelity, pt. ii, ch. i), “ that 
unbelief, generally speaking, can originate in only one 
of two sources; either in a deticiency-of evidence, or in 
a state of mind and heart on which the clearest and 
strongest evidence has no power. ‘The causes of inti- 
delity, we are persuaded, are more ethical than intellect- 
ual. ‘[his persuasion is greatly strengthened by the 
perusal of some of the productions of our modern infidel 
writers.” “Nothing can be more contemptible,” says 
professor Garbett (Mod. Philosoph. Infidelity, p.5), “than 
the argumentative resources of modern infidelity, J¢ 
does not reason, it only postulates ; it dreams and it dog- 
matizes. Nor can it claim invention.” ‘This testimony 
is true. Indeed, we venture to assert, that the general 
strain of argument brought to bear against Christianity 
by its modern assailants would not be tolerated for a 
moment within the province of purely literary criticism. 
The strong determination to withstand everything in 
the shape of reasonable evidence contrasts very much 
with the feeble argumentation by which many of the 
truths of religion are set aside. Be it atheism or pan- 
theism, naturalism or spiritualism, indifferentism or for- 
malism, the will has much to do with it. Moral evi- 
dence is the appropriate proof of moral truth. All mor- 
al evidence is cumulative; but, however strong it may 
be, it is never irresistible. An indocile mind can ward 
it off. The existence of God [see Gop] does not admit 
of demonstration, but moral certainty. See Ev:pENce. 
So the personality of God, though much more rational 
than pantheism, does not admit of mathematical dem- 
onstration. Christianity is based upon evidence. The 
reason why evidence is necessary is to be found in our 
moral constitution as rational, discriminating, account- 
able agents; and in the fact that, from the existence of 
evil in the world, we were otherwise liable to deception 
in reference to our highest interests. It could never be 
a man’s duty to believe in a revelation claiming to it- 
self the authority of heaven, unless that revelation bore, 
legibly on its front, heaven’s signature, or was in some 
way attended with heaven’s evidencing power. The 
evidence that attests the truth of Christianity, vast, va- 
ried, and of great cumulative power though it be, is not, 
however, irresistible. No man is warranted to expect 
it to be so. Faith is a moral act, and, while resting on 
a strong groundwork of proof, it must have some diffi- 
culties over which to triumph. Origen, speaking of the 
difficulties in the Bible revelation, and of those in the 
revelation of nature, says: “In both we see a self-con- 
cealing, self-revealing God, who makes himself known 
only to those who earnestly seek him; in both are found 
stimulants to faith, and occasions for unbelief.” “ There 
is light enough,” says Pascal, “ for those who sincerely 
wish to see, and darkness enough for those of an oppo- 
site description.” Mr. Newman tells us it “supersedes 
the authoritative force of outward miracles entirely” to 
say that “a really overpowering miraculous proof would 
have destroyed the moral character of faith.” This, 
however, is not argument, but a foolish dogmatic asser- 
tion. The Christian miracles are of “a convincing and 
stupendous character,” and yet not so overpowering as 
the axiom that a whole is greater than its part; and we 
lack sagacity to perceive where lies the contradiction 
between these statements. Evidence is obligatory on 
man, not because it is overpowering or irresistible, but 
because it preponderates. 

Besides the moral ground, there are certain subordi- 
nate causes constantly operating, e. g. Speculative Phi- 
losophy (q. v-) } corruptions of Christianity [see CuRis- 
TIANITY; ROMANISM]; religious intolerance [see Tor- 
ERATION |; and, more especially, the connection of 


, in the present day, is positive | 


Church and State. In our own country, on the other 
hand, the fact that religion is a matter of private opinion 
has brought upon us the charge, from the other side of 
the Atlantic, that in our corporate capacity we, by our 
peculiar position on this point, permit the inference that 
we “distinctly affirm that no religion is true, but that 
all theological systems are human speculations upon a 
doubtful matter, more or less plausible in themselves, 
and containing a greater or less amount of truth, but no 
one of which is so probable that we will act in a mat~- 
ter so important and legislate upon the theory of its 
truth.” It is held by sceptics that it is not possible to 


prove any other theoretical justification of toleration, or 


religious equality, or whatever else the system which 
treats religion as a matter of private opinion is called, 
than one which is founded on the principle that religion 
is matter of opinion; in other words, that the best of all 
religions is doubtful. ‘The mere non-acceptance of the 
Koran or of the Roman Catholic Creed, after notice of 
their contents, appears to them to amount to a denial 
of the truth of the claims of Mohammed and the pope 
respectively. They argue thus from the position that a 
nation cannot remain on neutral grounds in a matter m 
which it is theoretically, and practically too, impossible 
to be neutral. and that the 18th century theories of gov~ 
ernment, which led the founders of our Constitution to 
think otherwise, are fundamentally wrong (The Nation, 
1868, p. 845). See CHuRCH. 

For further information, see the different articles re- 
ferred to above, and also the articles EvipeNCES OF 
Curistiantry; PARKER; PostrivisM; UNBELIEF, See 
also Garbett, Modern Philosophical Infidelity ; Rogers, 
Reason and Faith; Rogers, Eclipse of Faith ; Riddle, 
Natural History of Infidelity (Bampton Lect. for 1852, 
8yo); Thomson, Aids to Faith (Lond. 1861, 8vo); Mor- 
gan, Christianity and Modern Infidelity (London, 1854, 
12mo); Pearson, Prize Essay on Infidelity (Lond. 1860, 
2Ist edition) ; London Review, No. 5, art. i; Ch. of Leng- 
land Review, Oct. 1854, art. ii; Wharton, Thetsm and the 
Modern Sceptical Theories (Phila. 1859, 12mo) ; Saintes, 
History of Rationalism (Lond. 1849, 8vo); Christian Re- 
view, iii, 134; North British Review, xv, 18; Princeton 
Review, xii, 31; Nelson, Cause and Cure of Infidelity (N. 
Y.12mo); Godwin, Philosophy of Atheism (Lond. 1853) ; 
Van Mildert, Boyle Lectures on the Rise and Progress of 
Infidelity (Lond. 1820, 2 vols. 8vo); Hurst, Hist. of Ra- 
tionalism (2d ed. N. Y. 1866, 8vo) ; Hagenbach, German 
Rationalism (N. York, 1865); Farrar, Crit. Hist. of Free 


Thought (N. Y. 1863, 8vo) ; Evangel. Quart. Rev. 1865, p. 


162 sq.; Mercersb. Rev. July, 1869; eth. Quart. Review, 
1863, p. 687 sq.; 1864, p. 682 sq. 

Infinite. See ArrripuTEes; Gop. 

Infinity, without end or limit, the negation of finite : 
dzretpov, “un-endlich,” 

I. The Indefinite.—Besides the definite consciousness 
of which logic formulates the laws, there is also an in- 
definite consciousness which cannot be formulated. Be- 
sides complete thoughts, and besides the thoughts 
which, though incomplete, admit of completion, there 
are thoughts which it is impossible to complete, and 
yet which are real, in the sense that they are normal 
affections of the intellect. Positive knowledge, how- 
ever extensive it may become, does not and never can 
fill the whole region of possible thought. At the utter- 
most reach of discovery there arises, and must ever 
arise, the question, What lies beyond? Regarding sci- 
ence as a gradually increasing sphere, we may say that 
every addition to its surface does but bring it into wider 
contact with surrounding nescience. There is always 
something which forms alike the raw material of defi- 
nite thought, and remains after the definiteness which 
thinking gave to it has been destroyed (H. Spencer, 
First Principles, p. 21 sq., 88, 90 sq.). This vague ele- 
ment in thought, which is ineradicable, Spencer consid- 
ers to be the groundwork of the feeling of awe, and of 
natural religion. It is the infinite in this sense, the at- 
tempt to conceive which involves a contradiction in 


terms; which can only be believed to exist, but can 
never become an object to consciousness. “If all 
thought is limitation; if whatever we conceive 1s, by 
the very act of conception, regarded as finite, the infi- 
nite, from a human point of view, is merely a name for 
the absence of those conditions under which thought is 
possible” (Mansell’s Bampton Lectures, p. 48; comp. p. 
30, 63, 80, 118; see esp. notes on p. 48 and 51, 4th ed.). 

IL. The Infinite as an Interminable Series.—Aristotle 
mentions five ways (Phys. Ausc. 203, b. 15) in which 
the notion of the dzretoor is attained: (a) From the un- 
limited duration of time; (6) from the possibility of 
perpetually subdividing magnitudes; (c) from the con- 
tinuance of growth and decay in nature; (d) from the 
fact that limitation is always relative, and never abso- 
lute; and (e), “the strongest proof of all,” from the ina- 
bility to conceive a limit to number, magnitude, and 
space. Any given moment of time is both preceded 
and succeeded by another, and that by another without 
end. Any magnitude admits of multiplication or divi- 
sion, and the multiples or parts are again capable of 
multiplication or division, respectively, without limit. 
Any effect in nature is the result of a cause which, again, 
is the effect of another cause in an endless regress; and, 
conyersely, every effect is itself the cause of some other 
effect, and this, in its turn, is the cause of another effect, 
and so on in an interminable progress. Time, space, 
and causation thus exhibit infinity in the form of a 
straight line or series of terms without beginning or 
end. The characteristics of this mode of the infinite 
are: (1) that it is purely negative, i. e. is the mere 
process of passing beyond limitations; (2) that it pos- 
tulates the perpetual recurrence of limitations as its 
condition; and (8) that, as an endless series, it is inca- 
pable of being thought out, it is always possible and 
never actual, it cannot be said to exist, but always to be 
in the act of coming into existence. 

It follows from this that, if infinity is an idea realiza- 
ble by the mind, it must be conceived in some other 
way than as a linear series; it must be capable of an 
expression which is at once definite, and yet preserves 
the true character of infinity. Mathematical science 
does this by the summation of an infinite series in a 
finite expression, and manipulates both the infinite and 
the infinitesimal as terms having a definite meaning in 
ealculation, The possibility of conceiving the infinite 
as complete may be seen more easily from the consider- 
ation that any object which we can see, handle, imag- 
ine, conceive, without any difficulty, e. g. a fruit, or a 
stone, is really the sum of an infinite number of parts 
into which it may be divided, an infinite, therefore, 
which is not merely coming into existence, but actually 
exists here and now. Regarded, too, under the aspect 
of a term in the line of causation, any object in nature 
sums up an infinite series in itself. For, as an effect, it 
is the result of all previous causes, and, as a cause, the 
germ of all succeeding effects. 

These summations of the serial infinite, whether 
achieved by the formule of mathematics or presented 
as complete, in every portion of space, in every period 
of time, and in every object in nature, are anticipations 
of a higher form of infinity which is revealed by the 
mind of man. 

Ill. The Spiritual Infinite (infinitum rationis, infini- 
tum actu, boy réAeov) differs from the former, not so 
much in excluding as including the limit or boundary 
of which it is the negation, i. e. as not limited from 
without and perpetually passing beyond the limit, but 
as limiting itself, As the natural or mathematical in- 
finite is represented by the line, so the rational or spir- 
itual infinite finds its appropriate symbol in the circle, 
1, e. the line which is without beginning or end, and at 
the same time is limited at every point by itself. It is 
thus at once absolutely unlimited, and yet absolutely 
definite. The transition from IL to II may be illus- 
trated by the mathematical definition of a straight line 
as the chord of an infinite circle. Such is the infinite 
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as exhibited in (a) the thought and 
man. see a et 

(a) Consciousness, and thought as a mode of con- 
sciousness, involve the opposition of the subject which 
thinks and the object about which it thinks. As a con- 
dition of thinking at all, the mind must set its thought 
over against itself as not itself, and conversely, as the 
condition of an object being thought of at all, it must 
be presented as distinct from the mind which thinks of 
it. Here, then, is a limitation or barrier which consti- 
tutes what is called “the finiteness” of the human un- 
derstanding. The thinker is limited and conditioned 
by his thought, the thought is limited and conditioned 
by the thinker. But, as it is possible to present any 
object to thought, it is competent for the thinker to pre- 
sent himself as the object about which he thinks, i. e. to 
be at once the subject which thinks and the object 
which is thought about. This capability of self-con- 
sciousness, of which, so far as can be ascertained, the 
lower animals are destitute, constitutes at once the pride 
and the degradation of man, is a source at once of his 
best and his worst actions. Here we have the analogue 
of the line returning, as the circumference of a circle, 
into itself. The limitation of the thinker by the object 
thought of is as real as before, only it is a limitation of 
himself by himself: he is conditioned, as before, but 
self-conditioned, i. e. infinite. See PERSONALTY. — 

(6) The same infinity appears in free will. As free, 
a man does an action which originates absolutely with 
himself. But this action has a permanent effect on his 
character, and thus determines the quality of the next 
action. This new action is also originated absolutely 
by the free agent, but the agent himself is modified, 
conditioned, limited, by the previons action. The agent 
has thus his freedom limited and defined, and increas- 
ingly so with every fresh action, but he is limited by 
that of which he is himself the absolute originator. He 
is finite (limited, conditioned) and at the same time ins 
finite (unlimited, unconditioned), because he is self-con» 
ditioned. See Liperry. 

It is in this sense, rather than in that of infinite mag 
nitude, that infinity is an attribute of God. See THE- 
ISM. 

IV. Relation to the Finite.—It follows from what has 
been said above (a) that, although the essence of infin- 
ity is the transcendence of every limitation, yet that 
the finite and limited, even when excluded (I and II), 
is postulated as a condition of infinity, and that in the 
higher forms of infinity the limit is included, or, rather, 
imposed from within. Even in the sense of the indefi 
nite residuum of thought, definite thinking is presup- 
posed as the condition of our becoming conscious of the 
vague element beyond. The serial infinite, again, as 
the mere process of transcending every given term, pos- 
tulates the perpetual recurrence of terms to transcend: 
arewov, says Aristotle, piv ody toriv ob kara rocky 
AapPavovow, atet Te AaBEiv ~orw tEw (Phys. Ause. 
207, a. 7)—“ The quantitative infinite is that which al- 
ways has something outside it, i.e. a term ‘not yet 
reached.’” The spiritual infinite, lastly, as the self-de- 
termination of thought and volition, is, ea vd termini, a 
process of generating at every step the finite and limit- 
ed. (>) On the other hand, it would be a reversal of 
the true order to conceive the infinite to be, as its ety- 
mology suggests, the mere negation of the finite, and, 
as such, a secondary and derived idea. On such a sup- 
position it becomes impossible to explain how we be- 
come conscious of limitation at all. How, it may be 
asked, do we know that thought is finite if we know 
nothing first of the infinite? How is the consciousness 
of limitation possible except as the negation of what is 
unlimited? The infinite is thus, as the condition of the 
finite, prior and positive; the finite, as the limit ex- 
cluded, included, self-imposed by the infinite, posterior 
and negative. 

The relation of Gon, as the Infinite, to the world and 
the soul, as finite, is considered elsewhere. But, unless 
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V. Infinity as symbolized in the Imagination.—We find 
the attempt to picture the infinite to the imagination 
among non-European nations in the form of a state of 
vacancy immediately preceding creation. ‘The constit- 
uents of the image are generally air and water. ‘The 
image of mere air or mere water would be no realizable 
image at all, because involving no distinction, But in 
the contrast of the two we get that minimum of defi- 
niteness which renders the image possible. A beauti- 
fully pure representation of the imagined infinite is 
found in the sacred books of the aborigines of Guate- 
mala (Max Mitller’s Chips, i, 333). It is as follows: 
“There was a time when all that exists in heaven and 
earth was made. All was then in suspense; all was 
calm and silent. All was immovable, all peaceful, and 
the vast space of the heavens was empty. There was 
no man, no animal, no shore, no trees; heaven alone 
existed. The face of the earth was not to be seen; 
there was only the still expanse of the sea and the 
heaven above. Divine beings were on the waters like 
a growing light. Their voice was heard as they medi- 
tated and consulted, and when the dawn arose man 
appeared.” Here we have as the constituents of the 
image “empty heaven,” or space, and—which is intro- 
duced as if not at all contradictory to the statement 
that “heaven alone existed”—the “still expanse of the 
sea.” [Compare this with the account in holy Scrip- 
ture, where the constituents of the image are (1) “dark- 
ness upon the face of the abyss,” and (2) the surface of 
the waters, with the Divine Spirit hovering between 
the two, and calling light into being.] In the Hindu 
account the creative spirit is represented as rowing 
about in a boat upon the ocean. 

We have substantially the same image of the infinite 
lying at the back of the Greek mind. But there are 
two differences, (1) The double image is dismembered. 
The symbol of Thales is water alone; of Anaximander, 
the void in suspense; of Anaximenes, the atmosphere; 
of Xenophanes, the globe of the sky. (2) The infinite 
is not pictured as preceding the emergence of finite 
things, but as underlying the process of nature, as it is 
ordinarily known. 


The Egyptian symbol of the serpent with his tail in | 


his mouth approaches the mathematical representation 
of infinite length. — Blunt, Theol. Dict. i, 346 sq. See 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, July, 1870. 
Infirmerer is the name of the person who “had 
the care of the sick-house, in which Lent and fasts were 
not observed, had charge of the burial of the dead, pro- 
vided physicians and atiendance, and flesh - meat.” — 
Waleott, Sacred Archeology, p. 329. 
Infralapsarians. See SUBLAPSARIANS. 


Inftila (otherwise called mitra, orépavoc, corona, 
ridaore, diadema, and riaoa, tiara) is a cap worn, since 
the 16th century, by the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
and Greek churches, as one of the insignia of their epis- 
copal office. See MITRE. ; 

Ingathering, Feast or. See Festivats; TAB- 
ERNACLES, FEAST OF. j 


Ingelheim is the name of a place at which a church 
council (Concilium Ingelenheimense) was held June 27. 
948, under the presidency of the Roman legate Marinus, 
and in the presence of the German emperor Otho I and 
king Louis Outremer. The principal business of the 
counci! was the punishment of Hugo, count of Paris, 
whom it excommunicated. It also decided that no lay- 
man should present a clerk to a church, or dispossess 
him, without the consent of the bishop; that the whole 
of Easter week be kept as a festival, and the three days 
following Whitsunday; that St. Mark’s day be kept 
with fasting on account of the great litany, as was done 
on the rogation days preceding the feast of the As- 
cension; and that all differences as to tithe be settled 
in an ecclesiastical synod, instead of granting this 


Apen to the civil courts.—Landon, Manual of Councils, 
p. 267. 


Ingen is the name of a deified Japanese, who is said 
to haye arrived about 1653 in Japan, whither his zeal 
for the religion of Siaka had led him. He was at first 
regarded by the Japanese only as a saint, but at a sea- 
son of an excessive drought they came to him and be- 
sought his prayers (kit) to avert the judgment of 
heaven; and the rain descending in mighty torrents 
shortly after the offering up of Ingen’s prayer, the peo- 
ple thought him no longer earthly, and deified him.— 
Kaempfer, Hist. Japan, Append.; Broughton, Bibliothe- 
ca Hist, Sac. i, 533, 


Ingham, BenyAmty, was born at Ossett, Yorkshire, 
June 11,1712. He received a liberal education, first at 
Batley school, and afterwards at Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, where, in 1733, he joined himself with Charles and 
John Wesley, the founders of Methodism, In 1735 he 
received episcopal ordination, and in the same year em- 
barked with Mr. Wesley for Georgia. He remained in 
Georgia about two years, visited Carolina and Pennsyl- 
yania, and then returned to England, where, soon after 
his arrival, he accompanied Wesley to Herrnhut, the 
seat of the Morayians, and so strong became his sympa- 
thies with this excellent people that he could not sacri- 
fice his attachment to them when the Methodists revolt- 
ed from the disorders of the Fetter-lane society. He 
went into Yorkshire, and with incredible itinerant la- 
bors, assisted by Moravian companions, he founded there 
what may be called a Moravian form of Methodism. 
Preaching stations were established throughout the 
county and in neighboring shires. At Birstal he took 
Nelson publicly by the hand, and gave him liberty to 
speak in all his chapels. The Wesleys, Whitefield, Ma~ 
dan, and Romaine often preached for his societies, and . 
they seem to have been generally recognised by the 
Methodistic leaders as a legitimate branch of the great 
revival, notwithstanding Wesley’s people in Yorkshire 
experienced many vexations from the eccentricities of 
individual preachers, who retained some of the London 
Moravian follies. Within a few years, the number of 
“TInghamite” societies reached eighty-four. In 1741, 
Mr. Ingham married Lady Margaret Hastings, sister to 
the earl of Huntingdon, on which he removed his resi- 
dence from Ossett to Abberford, where he continued to 
reside till his death. After forming this connection, he 
was so far from relaxing in his exertions to preach the 
Gospel that he greatly extended the sphere of his oper- 
ations, and, in process of time, may be said to have evan~ 
gelized all the surrounding country. Ingham was ad- 
mitted to Wesley’s Conference in Leeds, but the precise 
relation of his societies to the Wesleyan body was never 
defined. He had his own Conferences also, and at one 
of them was elected a general overseer, or bishop. Lady 
Huntingdon, who could not approve all the disciplinary 
features of his societies, attempted to promote a union’ 
of them with Wesley, and she sent Whitefield to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to meet the Wesleys for consultation 
on the subject. Charles assented, but John declined the 
overture, very wisely, as events demonstrated. In 1759, 
Ingham read “Sandeman’s Letters on Theron and As- 
pasio,” and “ Glas’s Testimony of the King of Martyrs.” 
These works produced such an impression on his mind 
that he deputed two of his preachers to Scotland to learn 
more fully the views of their authors. At Edinburgh 
they met Sandeman, and Glas at Dundee. They re- 
turned converts to the Sandemanian principles, and im- 
mediately spread discontent and disputes among the so- 
cieties. Ingham’s authority could not control the par- 
tisan violence which soon broke out. He called in the 
assistance of his friends. The countess of Huntingdon 
wrote them letters. Whitefield used his influence to 
save them. Romaine hastened into Yorkshire, but could 
not restrain them. Ingham attempted to excommuni- 
eate the disturbers, but it was an endless task. The 
whole order was wrecked and sunk. Thirteen societies 
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only remained from more than eighty which had flour- 
ished with all the evidences of permanent prosperity. 
Ingham seems to have remained a Sandemanian (4. Ve), 
and developed his views in a Treatise on the Faith and 
Hope of the Gospel (1762). He died in 1772. Some of 
his societies came to the Wesleyan Church ; others unit- 
ed with the Daleites (q. v.), a class of Scotch Independ- 
ents, See Stevens, //istory of Methodism, i, 390 sq. 
Tyerman, Oxford Methodists, p. 57-154, 


Inghamites. See Incuam. 


Inglis, Charles, D.D., was born in Ireland about 
the year 1733. Emigrating to America, he took charge 
of the Free School at Lancaster, Pa., previous to 1759, 
and, having decided to enter the ministry, he went to 
England for ordination, The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel appointed him their missionary at 
Dover, Del., his field embracing the whole county of 
Kent, including three churches. In 1765 he became 
assistant minister of Trinity, N. Y., and catechist to the 
negroes. He received the honorary degree of A.B. from 
King’s College, N. Y., in 1767, and those of A.M. and D.D. 
from Oxford some years later. In the progress of the 
Revolution he took part with the Tories, and in 1775 re- 
plied to Paine’s Common Sense by a pamphlet which was 
so offensive to the “ Sons of Liberty” that they commit- 
ted it to the flames. When preaching before Washing- 
ton, in the same year, he refused to omit the prayer for 
the king and the royal family. After the Declaration 
of Independence he caused his church to be closed, and 
took refuge in Flushing, then in possession of the Roy- 
alists. He was chosen rector of Trinity, N. Y., in 1777. 
In consequence of many losses during the Revolution 
and political differences, he found it necessary finally to 
leave the country. In 1783 he sailed for Nova Scotia, 
of which province he was appointed bishop in 1787, as 
the first colonial bishop of the Church of England. He 
resided at Halifax till his death, Feb., 1816. He pub- 
lished Two Sermons; and a Letter in “ Hawkins’s His- 
torical Notices.” — Sprague, Annals, v, 186; Allibone, 
Dict. of Authors, i, 932. 

Inglis, John, D.D., a Scotch divine, was born about 
1763. He was at one time minister at the Grayfriars’ 
Church, Edinburgh. He died in 1834, Inglis is known 
as the author of a Defence of Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, and a Vindication of the Christian Faith (Edinb. 
1830, 8vo.)—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 932; Black- 
wood’s Magazine, xxv, 109. 

Ingraham, [rA, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Cornwall, Vt., Dec. 1, 1791, and educated at Middle- 
bury College, where he graduated in 1815, After teach- 
ing for a time in the Southern States, pursuing also his 
theological studies, he was licensed to preach by the 
Addison Association, Addison, Vt., June 3, 1819. May, 
1820, the Congregational church in Orvill was offered 
him, and he was there ordained June 20, 1820. He left 
this charge in 1822, and after supplying several pulpits, 
and acting for a brief period as agent of the “ Presbyte- 
rian Education Society,” he was installed over the Con- 
gregational church at West Bradford, Mass., Dec. 1, 1824. 
In 1830 he removed to Brandon, Vt., and in 1834 left that 
place to assume the duties of secretary of the Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society. In 1839 he accepted a 
call to the Presbyterian Church at Lyons, N.Y. In 1848 
he returned to the church at Brandon, but declined to 
be reinstalled, and finally accepted the position as agent 
of the “ Society for the promotion of Collegiate and The- 
ological Education at the West,” making Western New 
York his field of labor. He retired from this and all 
other active work five years after, and only preached at 
intervals. He died April 9, 1864. Ingraham published 
five sermons (1826, 1843, 1844, 1847, and 1848 ),—Congre- 
gational Quarterly, 1864, p. 800. 

Ingram, Roser, an English divine, was born at 
Beverley, in Yorkshire, March 9, 1726-7. He was edu- 
cated at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship, and took his degrees in arts, His 
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first preferment was to the perpetual curacy of Brid- 

hurst, in Kent, next the living of Orston, in Notting- 
j hamshire, and afterwards the vicarages of Wormington 
and Boxted, in Essex. He died in 1804. Mr. Ingram 
wrote A View of the Great Events of the Seventh Plague, 
or Period when the Mystery of God shall be finished :— 
Accounts of the Ten Tribes of Israel being in America ; 
originally published by Manasseh ben-Israel:—A Com- 
plete and Uniform Explanation of the Prophecy of the 
Seren Vials of Wrath. See Hoois, Eccles. Biography ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 871. (J. N. P.) 


Ingulphus, the celebrated abbot of Croyland, long 
considered the author of the His‘oria Monasterii Croy- 
lundensis, is supposed to haye been born at London about 
A.D. 1030. According to the account of his life in his 
history, he was educated at the University of Oxford. 
He was a great favorite of Edgitha, the wife of Edward 
the Confessor, and visited duke William of Normandy 
at his own court in 1051. About 1064 he went on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. On his return he entered 
the monastery of Fontanelle, in Normandy, and there 
remained till 1076, when he was invited to England by 
the Conqueror, and made abbot of Croyland. He died 
Dee. 17, 1109. The Historia Monasterii Croylandensis 
was printed by Savile (in the collection Script.) at Lon- 
don in 1596, and in a more complete edition by Gale 
(Rer. Angl. Script. Vet.), at Oxford, in 1684, An Eng- 
lish translation of it was furnished by Riley in Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library. “Some writers, even, of the last 
century questioned the entire genuineness of the book, 
though scepticism did not often proceed further than the 
hypothesis of interpolations by a later writer; but in 
1826, the late Sir Francis Palgrave, in an article in the 
Quarterly Review, endeavored to prove that the whole 
so-called history was little better than a novel, and was 
probably the composition of a monk in the 13th or 14th 
century. His conclusions have been, on the whole, 
almost universally adopted.” See Chambers’s Hncyclo- 
pedia, v, 579; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, v, 
625 sq. 

Inheritance (frequently pn, che'lek, a “portion” 
or providential bestowment ; but properly and usually 
some form of the verbs was, yarash, to possess ; Dm, 
nachal, to possess ; kXnpovopéw, to get by lot). God, as 
the creator of the earth, gave it to man to be held, cul- 
tivated, and enjoyed (Gen. i, 28 sq.; Psa. exy, 16; Ec- 
cles. v, 9); not to any favored portion of our race, but. to 
the race itself—to man as represented by our great pri- 
mogenitor, to whom the use of the divine gift was first 
graciously vouchsafed. The impression which the orig- 
inal gift of the earth was calculated to make on men, 
the Great Donor was pleased, in the case of Palestine, 
to render, for his own wise purposes, more decided and 
emphatic by an express re-donation to the patriarch 
Abraham (Gen. xiii, 14 sq.). Many years, however, 
elapsed before the promise was fulfilled. Meanwhile the 
notices which we have regarding the state of property 
in the patriarchal ages are few and not very definite. 
The products of the earth, however, were at an early pe- 
riod accumulated and held as property. Violence in- 
yaded the possession: opposing violence recovered the 
goods. War soon sprang out of the passions of the 
human heart. The necessity of civil government was 
felt. Consuetudinary laws accordingly developed them- 
selves. The head of the family was supreme. His will 
was law. The physical superiority which he possessed 
gave him this dominion. The same influence would se- 
cure its transmission in the male rather than the female 
line. Hence, too, the rise of the rights of primogeni- 
ture. In the early condition of society which is called 
patriarchal, landed property had its origin, indeed, but 
could not be held of first importance by those who led a 
wandermg life, shifting continually, as convenience sug- 
gested, from one spot to another. Cattle were then the 
chief property (Gen. xxiv, 35). But land, if held, was 
held on a freehold tenure; nor could any other tenure 


ome 
¢ ations arose, resulting, in all probability, from the 
increase of population and the relative insufficiency of 
food. When Joseph went down into Egypt, he appears 
to have found the freehold tenure prevailing, which, 
however, he converted into a tenancy at will, or, at any 
rate, into a conditional tenancy, Other intimations are 
found in Genesis which confirm the general statements 
which have justi been made. Daughters do not appear 
to have had any inheritance. If there are any excep- 
tions to this rule, they only serve to prove it by the 
special manner in which they are mentioned. Thus Job 
is recorded (xlii, 15) to have given his daughters an in- 
heritance conjointly with their brothers. How highly 
the privileges conferred by primogeniture were valued 
may be learned from the history of Jacob and Esau. In 
the patriarchal age doubtless these rights were very 
great. See Brrruricur. The eldest son, as being by 
nature the first fitted for command, assumed influence 
‘and control, under his father, over the family and its de- 
pendents; and when the father was removed by death, 
he readily, and as if by an act of Providence, took his 
father’s place. Thus he succeeded to the property in 
succeeding to the headship of the family, the clan, or the 
tribe. At first the eldest son most probably took exclu- 
sive possession of his father’s property and power; and 
when, subsequently, a division became customary, he 
would still retain the largest share—a double portion, 
if not more (Gen, xxvii, 25, 29,40). That in the days 
of Abraham other sons partook with the eldest, and that, 
too, though they were sons of concubines, is clear from 
the story of Hagar’s expulsion: “Cast out (said Sarah) 
this bondwoman and her son; for the son of this bond- 
woman shall not be heir with my son, even with Isaac” 
(Gen. xxi, 10). The few notices left us in Genesis of 
the transfer of property from hand to hand are interest- 
ing, and bear a remarkable similarity to what takes place 
in Eastern countries even at this day (Gen. xxi, 22 sq.; 
xxiii, 9 sq.). The purchase of the Cave of Machpelah 
as a family burying-place for Abraham, detailed in the 
last passage, serves to show the safety of property at 
that early period, and the facility with which an inher- 
itance was transmitted even to sons’ sons (comp. Gen. 
xlix, 29). That it was customary, during the father's 
lifetime, to make a disposition of property, is evident 
from Gen. xxiv, 35, where it is said that Abraham had 
given all he had to Isaac. This statement is further 
confirmed by ch. xxv, 5, 6, where it is added that Abra- 
ham gave to the sons of his concubines “ gifts, sending 
them away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, east- 
ward unto the east country.” Sometimes, however, so 
far were the children of unmarried females from be- 
ing dismissed with a gift, that they shared, with what 
we should term the legitimate children, in the father’s 
property and rights. See CoNCUBINE. Thus Dan and 
Napbtali were sons of Bilhah, Rachel’s maid, whom she 
gave to her husband, failing to bear children herself. 
So Gad and Asher were, under similar circumstances, 
sons of Zilpah, Leah’s maid (Gen, xxx, 2-14). In the 
event of the eldest son’s dying in the father’s lifetime, 
the next son took his place; and if the eldest son left a 
widow, the next son made her his wife (Gen. XXXVIli, 7 
sq.), the offspring of which union was reckoned to the 
first-born and deceased son. Should the second like- 
wise die, the third son took his place (Gen. XXxXvili, 11). 
While the rights of the first-born were generally estab- 
lished and recognised, yet were they sometimes set aside 
- in favor of a younger child. The blessing of the father 

or the grandsire seems to have been an act essential in 

the devolution of power and property—in its effects not 

unlike wills and testaments with us; and instances are 

not wanting in which this (so to term it) testamentary 

bequest set aside consuetudinary laws, and gave prece- 

dence to a younger son (Gen. xlviii, 15 sq.). Special 

claims on the parental regards were acknowledged and 
\rewarded by special gifts, as in the case of J acob’s dona- 

tion to Joseph (Gen. xlviii, 22). In a similar manner, 


till more complex and artifi- | bad conduct on the part of the eldest son (as well as of 
others) subjected him, if not to the loss of his rights of 


property, yet to the evil influence of his father’s dying 
malediction (Gen. xlix, 3); while the good and favored, 
though younger son, was led by the paternal blessing to 
anticipate, and probably also to reap, the richest inher- 
itance of individual and social happiness (Gen. xlix, 8- 
22). See Herr; Aporrion. 

The original promise made to Abraham of the land 
of Palestine was solemnly repeated to Isaac (Gen, xxvi, 
3), the reason assigned being because ‘ Abraham obeyed 
my voice and kept my charge, my commandments, my 
statutes, and my laws,” while it is expressly declared 
that the earlier inhabitants of the country were dispos- 
sessed and destined to extermination for the greatness 
of their iniquity. The possession of the promised land 
was embraced by Isaac in his dying benediction to Ja- 
cob (Gen. xxviii, 3, 4), to whom God vouchsafed (Gen, 
xxviii, 15; see also xxxv, 10,11) to give a renewed as- 
surance of the destined inheritance. That this dona- 
tion, however, was held to be dependent for the time 
and manner of its fulfilment on the divine will, appears 
from Gen, xxxiii, 18, where Jacob, on coming into the 
land of Canaan, bought for a hundred pieces of money 
“a parcel of a field, at the hand of the children of Ha- 
mor.” 
was, confidence never deserted the family of Abraham, 
so that Joseph, dying in the land of Egypt, assured his 
brothers that they would be visited by God and placed 
in possession of Canaan, enjoining on them, in this con- 
viction, that, when conducted to their possession, they 
should carry his bones with them out of Egypt (Gen. ], 
25). A promise thus given, thus repeated, and thus be- 
lieved, easily, and indeed unavoidably, became the fun- 
damental principle of that settlement of property which 
Moses made when at length he had effected the divine 
will in the redemption of the children of Israel. The 
observances, and practices too, which we have noticed 
as prevailing among the patriarchs, would, no doubt, 
have great influence on the laws which the Jewish leg- 
islator originated or sanctioned. The land of Canaan 
was divided among the twelve tribes descended through 
Isaac and Jacob from Abraham. The division was made 
by lot for an inheritance among the families of the sons 
of Israel, according to the tribes, and to the number and 
size of families in each tribe. The tribe of Levi, how- 
ever, had no inheritance; but forty-eight cities with 
their suburbs were assigned to the Levites, each tribe 
giving according to the number of cities that fell to its 
share (Numb. xxxiii, 50; xxxiv, 1; xxxv, 1). 9 Lhe 
inheritance thus acquired was never to leave the tribe 
to which it belonged; every tribe was to keep strictly 
to its own inheritance. An heiress, in consequence, was 
not allowed to marry out of her own tribe, lest property 
should pass by her marriage into another tribe (Numb, 
xxxvi, 6-9). This restriction led to the marriage of 
heiresses with their near relations: thus the daughters 
of Zelophehad “were married unto their father’s broth- 
er’s sons,” “and their inheritance remained in the tribe 
of the family of their father” (ver. 11,12; comp. Joseph. 
Ant. iv,7,5). In general cases the inheritance went to 
sons, the first-born receiving a double portion, “ for he is 
the beginning of his father’s strength.” If a man had 
two wives, one beloved, the other hated, and if the first- 
born were the son of her who was hated, he neverthe- 
less was to enjoy “the right of the first-born” (Deut. 
xxi, 15). Ifa man left no sons, the inheritance passed 
to his daughters; if there was no daughter, it went to 
his brothers; in case there were no brothers, it was giv- 
en to his father’s brothers; if his father had no brothers, 
it came into possession of the nearest kinsman (Numb. 
xxvii,8). The land was Jehovah's, and could not, there- 
fore, be permanently alienated. See Huspanpry. Ev- 
ery fiftieth year, whatever land had been sold returned 
to its former owner. The value and price of land nat- 
urally rose or fell in proportion to the number of years 
there were to elapse prior to the ensuing fiftieth or jubi- 


Delayed though the execution of the promise 


INHIBITION — 

lee year. Ifhe who sold the land, or a kinsman, could 
redeem the land before the year of jubilee, it was to be 
restored to him on his paying to the purchaser the value 
of the produce of the years remaining till the jubilee. 
Houses in villages or unwalled towns might not be sold 
forever; they were restored at the jubilee, and might at 
any time be redeemed. If a man solda dwelling-house 
situated in a walled city, he had the option of redeem- 
ing it within the space of a full year after it had been 
~ gold; but if it remained unredeemed, it belonged to the 
purchaser, and did not return to him who sold it even at 
the jubilee (Lev. xxv, 8, 23), The Levites were not al- 
lowed to sell the land in the suburbs of their cities, 
though they might dispose of the cities themselves, 
which, however, were redeemable at any time, and must 
return at the jubilee to their original possessors (Lev. 
xxvii, 16), See LANp. 

The regulations which the laws of Moses established 
rendered wills, or a testamentary disposition of (at least) 
landed property, almost, if not quite unnecessary; we 


accordingly find no provision for anything of the kind. 


Some difficulty may have been now and then oceasioned 
when near relations failed; but this was met by the tra- 
ditional law, which furnished minute directions on the 
point (Mishna, Baba Bathra, iv, 3, c. 8,9). Personal 
property would naturally follow the land, or might be 
bequeathed by word of mouth, At a later period of the 
Jewish polity the mention of wills is found, but the idea 
seems to have been taken from foreign nations. In 
princely families they appear to have been used, as we 
learn from Josephus (Ant. xiii, 16,1; xvii,3,2; War, ii, 
2,3); but such a practice can hardly suffice to establish 
the general use of wills among the people. In the New 
Testament, however, wills are expressly mentioned (Gal. 
iii, 15; Heb. ix, 17). Michaelis (Commentaries, i, 431) 
asserts that the phrase (2 Sam. xvii, 23; 2 Kings xx, 1) 
“set thine house in order” has reference to a will or tes- 
tament. But his grounds are by no means sufficient, 
the literal rendering of the words being, “give com- 
mands to thy house.” The utmost which such an ex- 
pression could inferentially be held to comprise in re- 
gard to property is a dying and final distribution of per- 
sonal property; and we know that it was not unusual 
for fathers to make, while yet alive, a division of their 
goods among their children (Luke xv, 12; Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl. v,197). See Herrrace, 


Inhibition (lat. inhibitio, from inhibeo, I restrain) 
is in some churches “a writ by which an inferior is 
commanded by a superior ecclesiastical authority to stay 
the proceedings in which it is engaged. Thus, if a 
member of a college appeals to the visitor, the visitor 
inhibits all proceedings against the appellant until the 
appeal is determined. When the archbishop visits, he 


inhibits the bishop of the diocese; when the bishop vis- | 


its, he inhibits the archdeacon; which inhibitions con- 
tinue in force until the last parish is visited. If a 
lapse happens while the inhibition is in force against 
the bishop, the archbishop must institute; institu- 
tion by the bishop would be void, as his power is sus- 
pended,” 


Iniquity (prop. }12, dducia ; but represented in the 
A. Vers. by several other words) means in Scripture not 
only sin, but, by metonymy, also the punishment of sin, 
and the expiation of it: “Aaron will bear the iniquities 
of the people;” he will atone for them (Exod. XXviii, 
38). The Lord “visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children” (Exod. xx, 5); he sometimes causes 
visible effects of his wrath to fall on the children of 
criminal parents. “To bear inquity” is to endure the 
punishment of it, to be obliged to expiate it. The 
priests bear the iniquity of the people; that is, they are 
charged with the expiation of it (Exod. xxviii, 38; 
Ley. x, 17). See Sry, 

Initiation, a common term in the early Church 
for baptism, having reference to the full instruction in 
the mysteries of Christianity which was given to the 


baptized, but withheld from the unbaptized. — 
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fathers using the expression “the initiated will under- 
stand” in their preaching to mixed congregations, es- 


pecially when they were speaking of anything which 


belonged to the doctrine of the holy Eucharist. This 
expression is said by Casaubon to occur fifty times in 
the sermons of St. Chrysostom alone.—Blunt, Theolog. 
Dict. i, 848. Several other names were given to these 
persons, such as zoroi, fideles, dwriZopevot, etc. The 
word has sometimes been employed ‘with reference to 
the supposed duty of reserve in communicating divine 
knowledge, as though the holy Scriptures justified the 
withholding instruction in Christianity from persons in 
an early stage of their Christian course.— Bingham, Orig. 
Eccles. bk. i, ch. iv, § 2. See DiscrpLinA ARCANI. 


Injury, a violation of the rights of another. “Some,” 
says Grove, “distinguish between injustitia and iyjuria. 
Injustice is opposed to justice in general, whether nega- 
tive or positive; an injury, to negative justice alone. 
See Justice. An injury is wilfully doing to another 
what ought not to be done. This is injustice too, but 
not the whole idea of it; for it is injustice also to refuse 
or neglect doing what ought to be done. An injury 
must be wilfully committed; whereas it is enough to 
make a thing unjust that it happens through a culpable 
negligence. 1. We may injure a person in his soul by 
misleading his judgment, by corrupting the imagina- 
tion, perverting the will, and wounding the soul with 
grief. Persecutors who succeed in their compulsive 
measures, though they cannot alter the real sentiments 
by external violence, yet sometimes injure the soul by 
making the man a hypocrite. 2. We may injure an- 
other in his body by homicide, murder, preventing life, 
dismembering the body by wounds, blows, slavery, and 
imprisonment, or any unjust restraint upon its liberty ; 
by robbing it of its chastity, or prejudicing its health. 
3. We may injure another in his name and character by 
our own false and rash judgments of him; by false wit- 
ness; by charging a man to his face with a crime whick 
either we ourselves have forged, or which we know to 
have been forged by some other person; by detraction 
or backbiting; by reproach, or exposing another for 
some natural imbecility either in body or mind; or for 
some calamity into which he is fallen, or some miscar- 
riage of which he has been guilty; by innuendoes, or 
indirect accusations that are not true. Now if we con- 
sider the value of character, the resentment which the 
injurious person has of such treatment when it comes to 
his own turn to suffer it, the consequence of a man’s los- 
ing his good name, and, finally, the difficulty of making 
reparation, we must at once see the injustice of lessening 
another's good character. There are these two consid- 
erations which should sometimes restrain us from speak- 
ing the whole truth of our neighbor, when it is to his 
disadvantage. (1.) That he may possibly live to see 
his folly, and repent and grow better. (2.) Admitting 
that we speak the truth, yet it is a thousand to one 
but when it is bandied about for some time it will con- 
tract a deal of falsehood. 4. We may injure a person in 
his relations and dependencies. In his servants, by cor- 
rupting them; in his children, by drawing them into 
evil courses; in his wife, by sowing strife, attempting 
to alienate her affections. 5. We may be guilty of injur- 
img another in his worldly goods or possessions: (1.) By 
doing him a mischief without any advantage to our- 
selves, through envy and malice. (2.) By taking what 
is another's, which is theft.” See Grove, Mor. Phil. ch. 
vili, p. 2; Watts, Sermons, vol. ii, ser. 33; Tillotson, Ser- 
mons, ser. 42, 


Ink (4"5, deyo’, so called from its blackness, Jer. 
Xxxvi, 18; Gr. wéday, black, 2 Cor. iii, 3; 2 John 126°3 
John 13). The most simple, and hence probably the 
most ancient mode of preparing ink was a mixture of 
water with charcoal powdered, or with soot, to which 


tized were thus called iitiati, ot mepunpevot, poorda, — 4 
or puoraywynrot; and it is very common to find the 
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A Stile! 
m was added. The Hebrews made use of different 
ors for writing, as did also the ancient Egyptians, 
and some of the books of the former are stated by Jose- 
phus to have been written in gold. The mode of writ- 
ing mentioned in Numb. v, 23, where it is said that 
“the priest shall write the curses in a book and blot 
them out with the bitter water,” was with a kind of ink 
prepared for the purpose, without any calx of iron or 
other material that could make a permanent dye; these 
maledictions were then washed off the parchment into 
the water, which the woman was obliged to drink: so 
that she drank the very words of the execration. The 
ink still used in the East is almost all of this kind; a 
wet sponge will completely obliterate the finest of their 
writings. The ancients used several kinds of tinctures 
as ink; among them that extracted from the cuttle-fish, 
called in Hebrew nbom, tekeleth. Their ink was not so 


fluid as ours. Demosthenes reproaches Aischines with 
laboring in the grinding of ink, as painters do in the 
grinding of their colors. The substance found in an 
inkstand at Herculaneum looks like a thick oil or paint, 
with which the manuscripts had been written in a sort 
of relievo, visible in the letters when a leaf is held to 
the light in a horizontal direction. Such vitriolic ink 
as has been used on the old parchment manuscripts 
would have corroded the delicate leaves of the papyrus, | 
as it has done the skins of the most ancient manuscripts 

of Virgil and Terence in the library of the Vatican; the 

letters are sunk into the parchment, and some have 

eaten quite through it, in consequence of the corrosive 

acid of the vitriolic ink with which they were written. | 
See WRITING. 


Ink-horn (MOP, ke’seth, a round vessel), an ink- 
stand worn in the girdle (Ezek. ix, 2, 3,11). This im- 
plement is one of considerable antiquity; it is common 
throughout the Levant, and is often seen in the houses 
of the Greeks. To one end of a long brass tube for 
holding pens is attached the little case containing the 
moistened sepia used for ink, which is closed with a lid 
and snap, and the whole stuck with much importance 
in the girdle. This is, without doubt, substantially the 
instrument borne by the individuat whom Ezekiel men- 
tions as “one maw clothed in linen, with a writer’s ink- 
horn by his side.” We find the Egyptian scribes had 
likewise a cylindrical box for ink, which was probably 


ments likewise represent scribes with inkstands in their 
left hands, containing two bottles for different colored 
inks (Wilkinson, ii, 176). See Wrrrine. 


Inn (7557, maldn, Gen. xlii, 27; xliii, 21; Exod. iv, 


24, a lodying-place, as elsewhere rendered; karaupa, 
Luke ii, 7, a place for loosing the beasts of their burden, 
rendered “ euest-chamber,” Mark xiv, 14; Luke xxiii, 
11; ravdoyeioy, Luke x, 34, a place for receiving all 
comers). Inns, in our sense of the term, were, as they 
still are, unknown in the East where hospitality is reo 
ligiously practised, The khans, or caravanserais, are 
the representatives of European inns, and these were 
established but gradually. It is doubtful whether there 
is any allusion to them in the Old Testament. The 
halting-place of a caravan was selected originally on ac- 
count of its proximity to water or pasture, by which 
the travellers pitched their tents and passed the night. 
Such was undoubtedly the “inn” at which occurred the 
incident in the life of Moses narrated in Exod. iv, 24. 
It was probably one of the halting-places of the Ishmael- 
itish merchants who traded to Egypt with their camel- 
loads of spices. Moses was on his journey from the land 
of Midian, and the merchants in Gen. xxxvii are called 
indiscriminately Ishmaelites and Midianites, At one of 
these stations, too, the first which they reached after 
leaving the city, and no doubt within a short distance 
from it, Joseph’s brethren discovered that their money 
had been replaced in their wallets (Gen. xlii, 27). 
Increased commercial intercourse, and, in later times, 
religious enthusiasm for pilgrimages, gave rise to the 
establishment of more permanent accommodation for 
travellers. On the more frequented routes, remote trom 
towns (Jer. ix, 2), caravanserais were in course of time 
erected, often at the expense of the wealthy. The fol- 
lowing description of one of those on the road from Bag- 
dad to Babylon will suffice for all: “It is a large and 
substantial square building, in the distance resembling 
a fortress, being surrounded with a lofty wall, and flank- 
ed by round towers to defend the inmates in case of at- 
tack. Passing through a strong gateway, the guest en- 
ters a large court, the sides of which are divided into 
numerous arched compartments, open in front, for the 
accommodation of separate parties and for the reception 
of goods. In the centre is a spacious raised platform, 
used for sleeping upon at night, or for the devotions of 
the faithful during the day. Between the outer wall 
and the compart- 
ments are wide 
vaulted arcades, 
extending round 
the entire build- 
ing, where the 
beasts of burden 
are placed. Upon 
the roof of the ar- 
eades is an excel- 
fent terrace, and 
over the gateway 


an elevated tower 
containing two 


carried in a similar manner. Besides these, the modern 
Egyptians have a regular inkstand for more extensive 
writing. The ancient 
Egyptians had writ- 
ing-tablets, which are 
square pallets of wood, 


SS 
Ancient Egyptian Wriumg-tablet. with lo ngitudinal 
(From Abbott’s Egyptian Mu- grooves to hold the 


seum.) kash or small reeds 


used for writing; the well, for color, in some is in the 
usual form of an oval or signet; towards the upper end 
of the pallet on others is inscribed the name of the own- 
er. In bronze, there are cylindrical boxes for ink, with 
a chain for the pen-case, the whole similar to the hie- 
roglyphical symbol for scribe or writing. The monu- 


rooms, one of which 
is open at the sides, 
permitting the occupants to enjoy every breath of air 
that passes across the heated plain. The terrace is tol- 
erably clean, but the court and stabling below are ankle- 
deep in chopped straw and filth” (Loftus, Chaldea, p. 13). 
The great khans established by the Persian kings and 
great men, at intervals of about six miles on the roads 
from Bagdad to the sacred places, are provided with 
stables for the horses of the pilgrims. “ Within these 
stables, on both sides, are other cells for travellers” (Lay- 
ard, Nin. and Bab. p. 478, note). The “stall” or “man- 
ger,” mentioned in Luke ii, 7, was probably in a stable 
of this kind. Such khans are sometimes situated near 
running streams, or have a supply of water of some 
kind, but the traveller must carry all his provisions with 
him (Ouseley, Trav. in Persia, i, 261, note), At Damas- 


cus the khans are, many of them, substantial buildings; 
the small rooms which surround the court, as well as 
those above them which are entered from a gallery, are 
used by the merchants of the city for depositing their 
goods (Porter’s Damascus, i, 33). % The wekdlehs of mod- 
ern Egypt are of a similar description (Lane, Mod. Eg. 
ii, 10). In some parts of modern Syria a nearer ap- 
proach has been made to the European system. The 
people of es-Salt, according to Burckhardt, support four 
taverns (Menzel or Medhafe) at the public expense. At 
these the traveller is furnished with everything he may 
require, so long as he chooses to remain, provided his 
stay is not unreasonably protracted. The expenses are 
paid by a tax on the heads of families, and a kind of 
landlord superintends the establishment (Trav. in Syria, 
p36). Usually, however, in Syrian towns, where there 
is no regular khan, the menzoul or public house is part 
of the sheik’s establishment, with a keeper who makes 
a moderate charge for catering to his guests in addition 
to the cost of provisions. See CARAVANSERAI. 


Plan of the Khan at Adalia, in Asia Minor. 


“The house of paths” (Prov. viii, 2, év otkp dudwy, 
Ven. Vers.), where Wisdom took her stand, is understood 
by some to refer appropriately to a khan built where 
many ways met and frequented by many travellers, A 
similar meaning has been attached to B23 NAA, ge- 
ruth Kimham, “ the hostel of Chimham” (Jer. xli, 17) be- 
side Bethlehem, built by the liberality of the son of 
Barzillai for the benefit of those who were going down 
to Egypt (Stanley, Sin. and Palest. p. 163; App. § 90). 
The Targum says, “which David gave to Chimham, 
son of Barzillai the Gileadite” (comp. 2 Sam. xix, 37, 38). 
With regard to this passage, the ancient versions are 
strangely at variance. The Sept. had evidently anoth- 
er reading with 2 and 4 transposed, which they left un- 
translated yaBnpayapida, Alexand. ynBnowPyaudap. 
The Vulgate, if intended to be literal, must have read 

252 BNA, percgrinantes in Chanaam. The Arabic, 
following the Alexandrian MS., read it év y7 Bynow- 
Xapaap, “in the land of Berothchamaam.” The Syr- 
iac has U’edré, “in the threshing-floors,” as if maya, 
begornoth. Josephus had a reading different from all, 
MINIAa, begidrdth, “in the folds of Chimham; for he 
says the fugitives went “to a certain place called Man- 
dra” (Mavdpa Neyopevor, Ant. x, 9, 5), and in this he 
was followed by Aquila and the Hexaplar Syriac. 

The mavdoxeioy (Luke x, 34) probably differed from 
the kardAvpa (Luke ii, 7) in haying a “host” or “ inn- 
keeper” (wavdocet’c, Luke x,35), who supplied some few 
of the necessary provisions, and attended to the wants 
of travellers left to his charge. ‘The word has been 
adopted in the later Hebrew, and appears in the Mishna 
(Yebamoth, xvi, 7) under the form PTD, pundak, and 
the host is "DDD, punddék?. The Jews were forbidden 
to put up their beasts at establishments of this kind 
kept by idolaters (Aboda Zara, ii,1). It appears that 
houses of entertainment were sometimes, as in Egypt 
(Herod. ii, 35), kept by women, whose character was 
such that their evidence was regarded with suspicion. 
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In the Mishna (Yebamoth, xvi,7) a tale is t 
pany of Levites who were travelling to Zo 


oar, the « 
of Palms, when one of them fell ill on the road and was — 


left by his comrades at an inn, under the charge of the 
hostess (M9 P7215, puindehith =7ravoxevrpia). On their 
return to inquire for their friend, the hostess told them 
he was dead and buried, but they refused to believe her 
till she produced his staff, wallet, and roll of the law. 


In Josh. ii, 1, 1271, zondh, the term applied to Rahab, is- 


rendered in the Targum of Jonathan RM7P72"5, pun- 
dekithd, “a woman who keeps an inn.” So in Judg. x1, 
1, of the mother of Jephthah; of Delilah (Judg. xvi, 
1) and the two women who appealed to Solomon (1 
Kings iii, 16). Ih» words, in the opinion of Kimchi 
on Josh, ii, i, appear to have been synonymous. See 
KHAN, 


Inner (i. e. Domestic, or “ Home”) Missions is 
the name given, in the Protestant churches of Germany, 
to any association of evangelical Christians for the pur- 
pose of relieving the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
community by disseminating the Gospel truth, and af- 
fording help in temporal concerns. 

I. Origin and Organization.—Christianity commands 
that faith should manifest itself in deeds of love; hence, 
as early as the apostolical times, we see deacons and 


deaconesses appointed to attend to the poor and the ~ 


sick, distribute alms, etc. This was continued in later 
days by Origen, St. Anthony, ete. When, in the 4th 
century, Christianity became the religion of the state, 
the clergy assumed this office, which, from the abun- 
dance of means in the Church, had become a very im- 
portant one. In subsequent times we find Francis of 
Assisi, Elizabeth of Thuringia, Francis of Sales, and a 
number of religious orders, hospitallers, sisters of chari- 
ty, etc., devoting themselves to the care of the poor, 
the aged, and the sick. Hospitals, houses of refuge, or- 
phan asylums, etc., were established for these purposes. 
The Protestant Church, in consequence of its subjection 
to the state, could exert itself but little in that direc- 
tion, being oftentimes even prevented by law from the 
care of the poor. Still efforts were made by private 
individuals, such as August Hermann Francke, whose 
orphan asylum at Halle became a model which was im- 
itated in other places; Biblical, missionary, and tract 
societies were established in Germany, and a number of 
houses of refuge and infant schools established. In 
modern times a fresh impulse was given to this evan- 
gelical movement by England. The attempts of How- 
ard, Wilberforce, and Buxton were continued on an en- 
larged scale by lord Ashley, the duke of Argyle, Eliz- 
abeth Fry, ete. City missions, Magdalen and night 
asylums, Sabbath and ragged schools, were established. 
Chalmers, first in the Presbyterian and then in the Free 
Church of Scotland, restored the diacony and care of 
the poor on an ecclesiastical basis. Similar efforts were 
made in France, among the Romanists, by the Sisters 
of St. Mary and St. Joseph, and St. Regis. 

Il. Sphere.—The German inner missions endeavor to 
promote infant, secular, and Sunday school associations, 
institutions of refuge, intercourse with the families, ete, 
They at the same time take part in the social questions 
of the day, and labor to systematize the aid given to the 
poor, to promote personal intercourse between the giver 
and the receiver, the purification of morals; and for 
these purposes they have established female beneyo- 
lent associations, diaconies, nurseries, labor societies, etc. 
The influx of communistic ideas they seek to counterbal- 
ance by establishing schools for apprentices and adults, 
societies for the education of servants, both male and 
female, and for the propagation of good books. They 
oppose unchristian and unecclesiastical tendencies by 
promoting the study of the Scriptures, establishing fam- 
ily worship, awakening religious feelings in the families, 
organizing book and tract societies, sending out colpor- 
teurs and street preachers, and opposing prostitution, 
drunkenness, and all other immorality. They discoun- 
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tion, and as the enemy of religion and of morality: in 
this department they act through political speeches and 
the press, in raising the standard of popular literature, 
and especially by their influence over the rising genera- 
tion. They also attend to the prisons, trying to promote 
Christian love in the hearts of the officers intrusted with 
their charge, and forming persons for that office in their 
institutions. Aside from the protective associations for 
culprits who have finished their time of imprisonment, 
they endeavor also to establish asylums for them, 

ILL, Axtent.—In Germany the inner missions embrace 
some eleven to twelve million Protestants, not regular- 
ly connected with any Church, the floating population, 
the workmen’s associations, which are often a prey to 
atheism and communism, travellers and strangers, ete. 
In this manner they become a friendly ally of the gov- 
ernment, of which all they require is the protection of 
their associations and freedom of worship. With regard 
to the Church, they labor for the evangelizing of the 
masses according to a truly Christian spirit, but without 
entering into any of the disputes of the different confes- 
sions, and without seeking to gain proselytes. Their 
agents are women as well as men; for instance, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Sarah Martin, Amelia Sieveking, ete. The 
absolute necessity of such an association was shown by 
statistical statements of the wants of the population, 
which weré especially collected by Wichern. From this 
starting-point the institution in question developed its 
labors. Aside from the organization of societies, which 
were soon propagated throughout the country, it direct- 
ed its attention to the establishing of houses of refuge, to 
which that established by Wichern at Horn, near Ham- 
burg, served as model, and of which, in 1858, there were 
some 140 in existence in Germany. For the care of 
the poor it was difficult to do much, as the inner mis- 
sions could not well associate themselves with the mu- 
nicipal organizations for that purpose, yet in some 
places, as at Erlangen and at Ansbach, the voluntary 
system of relief has produced good results. The inner 
missions also labor to promote the observance of the 
Sabbath, and to distribute Bibles. Their most impor- 
tant results, so far, in Germany, are the establishing of 
Bible dépots, of associations to meet the wants of the 
ignorant, the improvement of the prison systems, which 
has been adopted in a number of countries, etc. 

The interest of Germany in the cause of inner mis- 
sions has of late greatly increased. The Congress for 
Inner Missions, which in 1848 was organized in connec- 
tion with the Church Diet (Kirchentag), has ever since 
held annual or biennial general meetings in connection 
with the sittings of the Church Diet. At these meet- 
ings reports are made on the condition of religious life 


| See also Merz, Armuth u. Christenthum (1841) ; Wichern, 


in Germany, and the proper remedies for the existing | 


evils are discussed. The establishment of houses of 
refuge and of Christian lodging-houses, the care of the 
poor and of discharged prisoners, the solution of the so- 
cial question, the extension of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and of Bible and other religious societies, 
are the chief subjects which engage the attention of 
every congress. In addition to the General Congress 
for Inner Missions, a number of provincial associations 
for the same purpose have been organized.’ Thus a 
South-western Conference for Inner Missions was estab- 
lished in 1865; a central association for the inner mis- 
sion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the king- 
dom of Saxony in 1868, The Central Committee for 
Inner Missions, which is elected at every meeting of the 
Congress for Inner Missions, and is composed of some 
of the most prominent clergymen and laymen of Ger- 
many, endeavors to carry out the resolutions of the con- 
gresses, and to invoke the proper legislation of the state 
government for the suppression of vice and immorality, 
especially of prostitution. Germany has a number of 
papers advocating the cause of inner missions, the most 
important of which, the Fiiegende Blitter fiir innere 
Mission, is published by Wichern (established in 1850). 
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Denkschrift. (1849); Braune, Miinf’ Vorlesungen (1850) ; 
Buss (Roman Catholic), Die Volksmissionen (1851) ; Pie- 
rer, Universal Lewikon, viii, 919. For a fuller account 
of the subject, especially with regard to America, Eng~ 
land, and other countries, see Missions, Home, 


Innocent (prop. "P3, @3aoc). The Hebrews con- 
sidered innocence as consisting chiefly in an exemption 
from external faults committed contrary to the law; 
hence they often join innocent with hands (Gen, xxxvil, 
22; Psa. xxiv, 4). “Iwill wash my hands in innocency” 
(Psa. xxvi, 6); “Then have I cleansed my heart in vain, 
and washed my hands in innocency” (Psa. Lxxiii, 13), 
Josephus admits of no other sins than those actions 
which are put in execution (Ant. xii, 7,1). Sins in 
thought, in his account, are not punished by God. This 
is a very different standard of morality from that of the 
Gospel (Matt. v, 28; John iii, 15), or even of the O. abs 
(Psa. li, 6). To be innocent is used sometimes for be- 
ing exempt from punishment. “I will not treat you as 
one innocent” (Jer. xlvi, 28); literally, I will not make 
thee innocent; I will chastise thee, but like a kind fa- 
ther. Jeremiah (xlix, 12), speaking to the Edomites, 
says, “They who have not (so much) deserved to drink 
of the cup of my wrath, have tasted of it.” Nahum (i, 
3) declares that “God is ready to exercise vengeance ; 
he will make no one innocent; he will spare no one;” 
(Exod. xxxiv, 7, Heb.), “Thou shalt make no one in- 
nocent ;” no sin shall remain unpunished. “ With the 
pure thou wilt show thyself pure” (Psa. xviii, 26) ; thou 
treatest the just as just, the good as good; thou never 
dost confound the guilty with the innocent. 


Innocent I, Sr., a native of Albano, near Rome, 
became pope April 27, 402, as successor of Anastasius I, 
St. Chrysostom had just been driven from Constantino- 
ple and exiled to Bithynia in consequence of his zeal 
against the Arians, and of his attacks against the em- 
press Eudoxia. Innocent I at once actively took his 
part, and sought to have the affair referred to a council 
of the joint bishops of the Eastern and Western church- 
es. Failing in this, he next attempted an arrangement 
with the emperor, but his envoys were ill treated, and 
accomplished nothing. St. Chrysostom died in the 


| mean time, but Innocent resolved to cease all intercourse 


with Constantinople until justice was done to his mem- 
ory. The Western Church was itself in a state of great 
disturbance; in Africa the Donatists (q. v.) were giving 
much trouble, and Innocent finally caused them to be 
condemned by the Council of Carthage (405) ; in Rome 
Vigilantius opposed the abuses introduced into the 
Church, such as the celibacy of the priests, the worship 
of images, and monastic life. At the same time Alaric 
was marching with the Goths against Rome: the Chris- 
tians fled to their churches, and Innocent permitted the 
heathen to offer up sacrifices to their gods; but prayers 
and sacrifices proved in vain, and the pope was obliged 
to pay to Alaric the ransom of the city, which was nev- 
ertheless taken by the barbarians Aug. 24, 410, and 
sacked. It was retaken, but plundered the following 
year by Astolf, Alaric’s brother-in-law. After the Goths 
had left the neighborhood of Rome, Innocent I, who 
had sought refuge with the emperor at Ravenna, return- 
ed to the city, and by his efforts to restore its prosperity 
gained a great many heathens to the Church. He 
commanded that Sundays should be considered fast- 
days as well as Fridays, enjoined celibacy on the priests, 
and took repressive measures against the Macedonians, 
His course against the Pelagians seems to have been va- 
triable. Schaff says that he commended the Africans, 
who had condemned Pelagianism in two synods (Car- 
thage and Mileve, now Melas), for having addressed 
themselves to the Church of St. Peter to obtain an ap- 
proval for their acts, but that he refrained from giving 
judgment. He died March 12, 417, was canonized, and 
yanks among the highest saints of the Roman Catholic 
Church, He is commemorated on July 28. His decre- 
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tals are to be found in the collection of Dionysius Ex- 
iguus, and the most complete collection of his letters in 
Schonemann’s Pontificum Rom. epistole genuine. Labbe, 
Concil. ii, 1245-1308, gives thirty of his letters. ‘ Gen- 
nadio, in De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticts, ch. iii, ascribes to 


him the Decretum occidentalium et orientalium ecclesiis 


adversus Pelagianos datum, published during the reign 
of his successor, Zozimus I, See Bruys, Hist. des Papes 
(1735, 5 vols. 4to), i, 160; Labbe and Cossart, Sacro- 
sancta Concilia (1671, 15 vols, fol.), 11, 1241-1558 ; Ba- 
ronius, Annales, vi, 401-632; Fleury, Hist. Ecclesias- 
tique, v, ch. xxi; Vossius, Histor. Pelag.; UH. de Noris 
(Norisius), Histoire du Peélagianisme ; Alletz, Hist. des 
Papes,i, 95; Anastasius, Vite Roman. Pontificum, 1, 275 ; 
Ciaconius, Vite et res geste Pontificum Romanorum, i, 
63; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 662 ; Mosheim, Ch, Hist. 
cent. v, pt. ii, ch. ii; Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, XXYV, 
886; Neander, History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, ii, 170, 299, 585, 587; Schaff, Church History, iii, 
797 sq. 


Innocent II, Pope (Gregorio Papareschi), was 
born at Rome as one of the family of the Guidoni. He 
became successively abbot of the Benedictine convent 
of St. Nicholas at Rome, cardinal-deacon in 1118, and 
was finally elected pope by one party of the cardinals in 
1130, as successor of Honorius Il. The other party 
elected Peter Leonis, under the name of Anacletus II. 
Innocent fled to France, where Bernard de Clairvaux 
caused him to be acknowledged as pope by Louis VI 
and by the Council of Etampes; he was soon after rec- 
ognised also by Henry II of England, by Lotharius, king 
of Germany, and even by the Synod of Pisa in 1134. 
In 1136 he returned to Rome with the emperor, and, af- 
ter the death of Anacletus in 1138, was universally ac- 
knowledged as pope. He drove Arnold of Brescia out 
of Italy, and put king Roger under the ban, but, having 
taken the field against the latter, he was made prisoner 
at Galleccio in 1139. He was afterwards released by 
abandoning Sicily, Apulia, and Capua to Roger. He 
had also some severe conflicts with the king of France, 
and the Romans, having revolted against his govern- 
ment, re-established the senate, and declared themselves 
independent. In the midst of these troubles Innocent 
died, Sept. 23, 1143. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; 
Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. med. et inf. et. iv, 33; Lannes, 
Pontificat du Pape Innocent II (Paris, 1741, 8vo) ; Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. cent. xii, pt. ii, ch. ii; Neander, (History 
of the Christian Religion and Church, iv, 75, 144, 255. 


Innocent III (a) (Lothario Conti), by far the 
greatest pope of this name, was born of a noble family 
of Rome at Anagni in 1161. After a course of much 
distinction at Paris, Bologna, and Rome, he was made 
cardinal; and eventually, in 1198, was elected, at the 
unprecedentedly early age of thirty-seven, a successor 
of pope Celestine III. While at the high schools of 
Rome, Paris, and Bologna, he had greatly distinguished 
himself in the studies of philosophy, theology, and the 
canon law, and also by several written compositions, es- 
pecially by his treatise De Miseria Conditionis Huma- 
ne. “The gloomy ascetic views which he took in this 
work of the world and of human nature show a mind 
filled with contempt for all worldly motives of action, 
and not likely to be restrained in forwarding what he 
considered to be his paramount duty by any of the com- 
mon feclings of leniency, conciliation, or concession, 
which to a man in his situation must have appeared 
sinful weaknesses. His ambition and haughtiness were 
apparently not personal. His interest seems to have 
been totally merged in what he considered the sacred 
right of his see, ‘universal supremacy,’ and the sincer- 
ity of his conviction is shown by the steady, uncompro- 
mising tenor of his conduct, and by a like uniformity of 
sentiments and tone throughout his writings, and espe- 
cially his numerous letters.” The external circum- 
stances of his time also furthered Innocent’s views, and 
enabled him to make his pontificate the most marked 
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in the annals of Rome; the culminating poi 
temporal as well as the spiritual supremacy of he Ro 
man see. “The emperor Henry VI, king of Italy, an 
also of Sicily, had lately died, and rival candidates were 
disputing for the crown of Germany, while Constance 
of Sicily, Henry’s widow, was left regent of Sicily and 
Apulia in the name of her infant son Frederick I. _In- 
nocent, asserting his claim of suzerainty over the king- 
dom of Sicily, confirmed the regency to Constance, but 


at the same time obtained from her a surrender of all 


disputed points concerning the pontifical pretensions 
over those fine territories. Constance dying shortly 
after, Innocent himself assumed the regency during 
Frederick’s minority. At Rome, availing himself of the 
vacancy of the imperial throne, he bestowed the investi- 
ture on the prefect of Rome, whom he made to swear 
allegiance to himself, thus putting an end to the former, 
though often eluded claim of the imperial authority over 
that city. In like manner, being favored by the people, 
ever jealous of the dominion of foreigners, he drove away 
the imperial feudatories, such as Conrad, duke of Spolett 
and count of Assisi, and Marcualdus, marquis of Ancona, 
and took possession of those provinces in the name of 
the Roman see. He likewise claimed the exarchate of 
Ravenna; but the archbishop of that city asserted his 
own prior rights, and Innocent, says the anonymous bi- 
ographer, ‘prudently deferred the enforcement of his 
claims to a more fitting opportunity.’ The towns of 
Tuscany, with the exception of Pisa, threw off their al- 
legiance to the empire, and formed a league with Inno- 
cent for their mutual support. It was on this occasion 
that Innocent wrote that famous letter in which he as- 
serts that, ‘as God created two luminaries, one superior 
for the day, and the other inferior for the night, which 
last owes its splendor entirely to the first, so he has dis- 
posed that the regal dignity should be but a reflection 
of the splendor of the papal authority, and entirely sub- 
ordinate to it.’” It was in the affairs of Germany, how- 
ever, that Innocent’s position most clearly manifested 
the greatness of the papal power over the destinies of 
the world. Setting himself up as supreme arbitrator 
between the two claimants who were contending for the 
imperial crown, he decided (in 1201) in favor of Otho, 
because he descended from “a race (welf) devoted to 
the Church,” with the condition that the disputed con- 
cession of the countess Mathilda be wholly resigned to 
the decisions of the holy see; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, he proceeded at the same time to excommunicate 
Otho’s rival, Philip. In spite of a determined Frésistance 
of Philip and his friends, which for a time seemed al- 
most to prove successful, but which finally ended in the 
assassination of Philip, Innocent’s triumph in Germany 
was complete, and his vassal emperor Otho was made 
temporal lord of the West. But a further triumph 
crowned the efforts of Innocent in Germany only a short 
time after. Otho, incurring the displeasure of the pope 
by his estrangement from the papal see, was excommu- 
nicated and deposed in 1210, and Innocent’s own ward, 
Frederick of Sicily, was brought forward as a candidate 
for the vacated throne, and finally crowned emperor at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, with the approval of the fourth Lateran 
Council (A.D, 1215). “For the second time Innocent 
was triumphant in Germany. ‘Twice he had decided 
an imperial election. Against one of the emperors 
whom he supported he had made his sentence of ex- 
communication and deposition valid; the other he had 
put forward, intending him to be a mere puppet and in- 
strument in his own hands” (Reichel). But, if Inno- 
cent proved himself a great statesman, it must be con- 
ceded also that he was very -much unlike many of his 
predecessors, very strict and uncompromising in his no- 
tions of discipline and morality. Trregularity and ve- 
nality were repressed everywhere as soon as discovered. 
Thus he excommunicated Philip Augustus of France 
because he had repudiated his wife Ingerburga of Den- 
mark, and had married Agnes de Meranie. “The in- 
terdict was laid on France: the dead lay unburied; the 
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match. ‘The idea of the papal power had too firmly 


g° ived o the services of religion. Against 
antagonist armed with such weapons, even Philip 
ugustus, brave and firm though he was, was not a 


taken hold of men’s minds; the French would gladly 
have remained true to their king; they dared not dis- 


obey the vicar of Christ. Besides, as in the case of 


Nicholas I’s intervention with Lothair, Innocent’s pow- 
er was exercised on behalf of morality. Philip was 
obliged to take back his divorced wife, not yielding, as 
one of his predecessors, Robert I of France (996-1031), 
had done, to a feeble superstition; not subdued, like 
Henry IV, by internal dissensions, but vanquished in 
open fight with an opponent stronger than himself.” 
As we have already said, the external circumstances of 
that day seem to have favored Innocent, and enabled 
him “to assert without concealment the idea of papal 
theocracy ;” that the pope was “the vicegerent of God 
upon earth;” that to him “was intrusted by St. Peter 
the government not only of the whole Church, but of 
the whole world.” “Next to God, he was to be so hon- 
ored by princes that their claim to rule was lost if they 
failed to serve him; princes might have power on earth, 
but priests had power in heaven; the claim of princes 
to rule rested ‘on human might, that of priests on divine 
ordinance.’ In short, all the prerogatives which had once 
attached to the emperors were wrested from them, and 
transferred, with additions, to the popes” (Reichel). The 
same fate that had befallen Philip Augustus threatened 
king Leon of Spain for a marriage of his own cousin, the 
daughter of the king of Portugal. Not willing to sub- 
mit to the pope’s decision against such a marriage, and 
supported in his resolution by his father-in-law, excom- 
munication was first resorted to, followed by an interdict 
on both kingdoms. Not more successful, though en- 
gaged in a much better cause, was John, king of England. 
John having appointed John de Gray, bishop of Nor- 
wich, to the vacant see of Canterbury, Innocent would 
not approve the selection, and bestowed the canonical 
investiture upon Stephen Langton; and the monks of 
Canterbury, of course, could and would receive no other 
archbishop. Ina fit of rage, John drove away the monks 
and seized their property, for which the whole kingdom 
was laid under an interdict; and, as John continued re- 
fractory, the pope pronounced his deposition, released 
his vassals from their oath of allegiance, and called upon 
all Christian princes and barons to invade England and 
dethrone the impious tyrant, promising them the remis- 
sion of thé sins. By the consequent preparation of 
Philip Augustus of France to carry out the pope’s invi- 
tation, John was not only forced to yield the point in 
dispute, agreeing to submit to the pope’s will and pay 
damages to the banished clergy, but he even took an 
oath of fealty to the Roman see, and at the same time 
delivered to the papal envoy a charter testifying that 
he surrendered to pope Innocent and his successors for- 
ever the kingdom of England and lordship of Treland, 


to be held as fiefs of the holy see by John and his suc- | 


cessors, on condition of their paying an annual tribute 
of 700 marks of silver for England and 300 for Ireland. 
Nor were England and Sicily the only countries over 
which Innocent acquired the rights of a feudal suzerain. 
“Tn order to make his crown independent of his power- 
ful vassals, and to baflle the claim to supremacy of the 
king of Castile, Peter Il of Aragon voluntarily made 
himself tributary to the pope, binding himself and his 
-successors to the annual payment of 200 pieces of gold. 
In return, he was crowned by Innocent at Rome, and 
took an oath to the pope as his feudal suzerain. From 
Innocent, too, as his liege lord, John, duke of Bavaria, 
accepted the kingly crown. Denmark looked to him, 
and obtained from him justice and redress for the injury 
inflicted on her royal daughter; and his legate was dis- 
patched to Iceland, to warn the inhabitants not to sub- 
mit to the excommunicated and apostate priest Severo. 
Perhaps it was well that in those ages there should be 
some recognised tribunal and fountain for royal honor; 


-and in times of turbulence princes probably gained more 


than they lost by becoming the vassals of the pontiffs. 
Still, such power vested in the hands of an ecclesiastic 
was a new thing in the Church, and placed beyond dis- 
pute the greatness which the papal power had reached” 
(Reichel), 

If, as we have seen, Innocent III would admit of no 
compromises with immorality and irregularity, he was 
certainly stern and even more unflinching in his deal- 
ings with all those who separated themselves from the 
body of the Romish Church. “To him, every offence 
against religion was a crime against society, and, in 
his ideal Christian republic, every heresy was a re- 
bellion which it was the duty of the rulers to resist and 
repress.” To extirpate this, “ the deadliest of sins,” he 
sent two legates, with the title of inquisitors, to France. 
One of them, Castelnau, having become odious by his 
severities, was murdered near Toulouse, upon which In- 
nocent ordered a crusade against the Albigenses (q. v.), 
excommunicated Raymond, count of Toulouse, for abet- 
ting them, and bestowed his domains on Simon, count 
of Montfort. He addressed himself to all the faithful, 
exhorting them “to fight strenuously against the min- 
isters of the old serpent,” and promising them the king- 
dom of heaven in reward. He sent two legates to at- 
tend the crusade, and their letters or reports to him are 
contained in the collection of his “ Epistles” (especially 
Epistola 108 of B, xii, in which the legate Arnaldus re- 
lates the taking of Beziers, and the massacre of 30,000 
individuals of every age, sex, and condition). Innocent, 
however, who did not live to see the end of the confla- 
gration he had kindled, can hardly be held responsible 
for the fearful excesses into which it ran. In 1215 he 
convened a general council at the Lateran, in which he 
inculeated the necessity of a new crusade, which he re- 
garded not merely as lawful, but even a most glorious 
undertaking in behalf of religion and piety. He also 
launched fresh anathemas against heretics, determined 
several points of doctrine and discipline, especially con- 
cerning auricular confession, and sanctioned the es- 
tablishment of the two great mendicant monastic or- 
ders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, the former to ex- 
tirpate heresy, and the latter to preach sound doctrines, 
and to assist the parochial clergy in the execution of 
their duties. For if ever watchfulness was required by 
the clergy, it was at this time. “It was in this very 
century that the darkness of the Middle Ages began to 
disappear. It was during this very reign of Innocent 
III that the gray dawn of twilight gave the first prom- 
ise of modern intelligence and modern independence. 
. . . Nothing could be more evident than that this spir- 
it of independence, that was everywhere raising its men- 
acing front, if not either subjugated or controlled, would 
revolutionize the whole structure of society, both feudal 
and ecclesiastical. ‘To control or subjugate the new 
spirit was therefore the great problem presented to the 
Church of the 13th century” (Prof. C. K. Adams, in the 
New-Englander, July, 1870, p. 876), But if, by estab- 
lishing these mendicant orders, Innocent II had pro- 
vided himself with willing minions to spread over Eu- 
rope, and to purify the Church from “modern intelli- 
gence” and “modern independence,” he had certainly, at 
the same time, created for himself an opposition which 
afterwards became a still greater danger to the hierar- 
chy itself, by the opposition which these mendicant or- 
ders created among the laity against the parochial cler- 
gy (compare Reichel, p. 576 sq.). It remains for us 
only to add one of the greatest achievements of Inno- 
cent’s day, undertaken by him, no doubt, that nothing 
might be wanting to the completeness of his author- 
ity throughout the then known world, viz. the estab- 
lishment of the Latin kingdom at Jerusalem, and the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople, which Ffoulkes (Chris- 
tendom’s Divisions, ii, 226), while yet a communicant 
of the Roman Catholic Church, does not hesitate to 
pronounce “one of the foulest acts ever perpetrated 
under the garb of religion in Christian times; a sorry 
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connection, unquestionably, for one of his high position 


and commanding abilities.” At the very commence- 
ment of his pontificate, Innocent began writing epistles 


(209 of B. xi) to the patriarch of Constantinople, and 


other letters to the emperor Alexius, with the view of 
inducing the former to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the see of Rome; and although he failed in this, he had, 
soon after, by an unexpected turn of events, the satis- 
faction of consecrating a prelate of the Western Church 
as patriarch of Constantinople; but this by no means 
resulted, as Innocent most probably desired, in a reunion 
of churches or Christians; it was only followed by an 
increase of Church revenues. The Crusaders, whom In- 
nocent had sent forth, as he thought, for the reconquest 
of the Holy Land, after taking Zara from the king of 
Hungary, for which they were severely censured by the 
pope, proceeded to attack Constantinople, and overthrew 
the Greek empire. All this was done without Inno- 
cent’s sanction; but when Baldwin wrote to him, ac- 
quainting him with the full success of the expedition, 
Innocent, in his,answer to the marquis of Montferrat, 
forgave the Crusaders in consideration of the triumph 
which they had secured to the holy Church over the 
Eastern empire. Innocent sent also legates to Calo Jo- 
hannes, prince of the Bulgarians, who acknowledged his 
allegiance to the Roman see (Innocentii HI Epistole). 
One year after the Lateran Council, “one of the latest 
acts, and by far the most momentous in the pontificate 
of Innocent,” he was seized with a fatal illness, and died 
July 16, 1216, in the very prime of life, broken down by 
overwork, for “the work of the whole world was upon 
him, as may be seen from his letters, not one of which 
exhibits the impress of any other mind than his own.” 
In Innocent III the Romish Church lost one of the most 
extraordinary characters, and in seyeral respects the 
most illustrious, as he was certainly one of the most am- 
bitious she has ever honored with the pontifical dignity. 
His pontificate may be fairly considered to have been 
the period of the highest power of the Roman see. At 
his death, “ England and France, Germany and Italy, 
Norway and Hungary, all felt the power of Innocent ; 
Navarre, Castile, and Portugal acknowledged his sway ; 
even Constantinople owned his supremacy, and owned 
it to her cost” (Reichel, p. 247; compare Hallam, Middle 
Ages, vol. ii, pt. i, ch. vii, p. 199). His works, consisting 
principally of letters and sermons, and the remarkable 
treatise On the Misery of the Condition of Man, above 
alluded to, were published in two vols. folio (Par, 1682). 
See Baronius, Annales ; Pagi, Breviarium Histor.-criti~ 
cum; Lannes, Histoire du Pontificat du Pape Innoc. [11 
(Paris, 1741, 12mo0); Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. med. et inf. alt. 
iv, 93 sq.; History of the Christ. Church, in Encyclop. 
Metrop. vol. iii, ch.i; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xii, pt. 1i, 
chap. ii; Neander, History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, iv, 43, 75, 173, 199, 207, 268, 269, 270, 272, 306, 
ete.; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Génér. xxv, 890; Bohringer, 
Kirche Christi in Biographien, ii, 2, 821; Reichel, See 
of Rome in the Middle A ges (Lond. 1870, 8vo), p. 242 sq. ; 
Milman, Lat. Christ. (see Index); Bower, History of the 
Popes, vi, 183 sq.; Wetzer u, Welte, Kirchen-Lea. y, 631 
sq.5 Lnglish Cyclopedia, s. v.; Chambers, Cyclopedia, 
8. v.; Hurter, Geschichte Inn. III u. seiner Zeityenossen 
(Hamburg, 1834-42, 4 vols.; 3d ed. 1845 8q.). 
Innocent III (4). Under this name we also find 
an anti-pope in the Roman Church. He was a descend- 
ant of the Frangipani family, and is distinguished from 
the eminent pope of that name by the surname Landus. 
After the death of Hadrian he contested the succession 
of Alexander II, who succeeded in securing his person, 
and Innocent was imprisoned in the monastery Cava. 
Thus ended a schism which had lasted twenty years, 
oe vs successive rivals for the papal throne. WJ. 
Innocent IV (Sinibaldo dé Fieschi, of Genoa) was 
elected as the successor of Celestine LV in the year 1243, 
In the preceding bitter quarrels between Gregory IX 
and the emperor Frederick Il, cardinal Sinibaldo had 


shown himself rather friendly towards the emper 

the imperial courtiers, on receiving the n: vs of his 
altation, were rejoicing at it; but the experienced Fre : 
erick checked them by remarking, “I have now lost a — 


friendly cardinal, to find another hostile pope: no pope 


can be a Ghibelline.” Anxious, however, to be relieved 
from excommunication, Frederick made advances to the 
new pope, and offered conditions advantageous to the 
Roman see; but Innocent remained inflexible, and, sud- 
denly leaving Rome, went to Lyons, and there sum- 
moned a council in 1245, to which he invited the empe- 
ror. Thaddeus of Sessa appeared before the council to 
answer to the charges brought by the pope against Fred- 
erick ; and, after much wrangling, Innocent excommu- 
nicated and dethroned the emperor, on the ground of 
perjury, sacrilege, heresy, and defiance of the Church, 
commanded the German princes to elect a new empe- 
ror, and reserved the disposal of the kingdom of Sicily 
to himself, In Italy the only consequence was that the 
war which already raged between the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines continued fiercer than before; in Germany a 
contemptible rival to Frederick was set up in the per- 
son of Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, who was defeated 
by Conrad, Frederick’s son. Frederick’s sudden death 
in Apulia, A.D. 1250, led Innocent to return to Italy, and 
to offer the crown of Sicily to several princes, one of 
whom, Richard of Cornwall, observed that the pope’s of- 
fer “was much like making him a present of the moon.” 
Conrad, the son of Frederick, who had so valiantly and. 
so successfully defended his cause, was excommunicated ; 
but he gave little heed to this act of Innocent’s, and 
even went into Italy in 1252, and took possession of 
Apulia and Sicily. Two years after he died, and his 
brother Manfred, who became regent, in a like manner 
bafiled both the intrigues and the open attacks of the 
court of Rome. Innocent himself died soon after, at the 
end of 1254, at Rome, leaving Italy and Germany in the 
greatest confusion in consequence of his outrageous ty- 
ranny, and his unbending hostility to the whole house 
of Swabia. He was succeeded by Alexander IV. He 
wrote Apparatus super decretales (fol., often reprinted) : 
—De Potestate Ecclesiasticum et Jurisdictione Imperti:— 
Officium in octavis festi Nativitatis B, Marie :—Inter- 
pretationes in Vetus Testamentum. Nineteen letters of 
his are given by Labbe, Concil. xi, 598-632 ; forty-eight 
by Ughelli, /talia Sacra; and five by Duchesne, Historie 
Francorum Scriptores, v, 412,861. See Labbe and Cos- 
sart, Sacrosancta Concilia, xi, 597-716; Bruys, Hist. des 
Papes, iii, 199; Fleury, Histor. Ecclésiasiiqye ; Muratori, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, iii, 589-592; Ph. de Mor- 
nay, Hist. de la Papauté, p. 376-404; Ciaconius, Vite et 
res geste Pontificum Romanorum, ii, 99; Paolo Panza, 
Vita del gran Pontéfice Innocenzio Quarto (Naples, 1601, 
Ato); Reichel, See of Rome in the Middle Ages (London, 
1870, 8vo0), p. 264 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 
906; Engl. Cyclop.; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xiii, pt. 1i, 
chap. ii; Neander, History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, iv, 76, 183; Herzog, Real-Encyhklopddie, vi, 668. 
Innocent V (Peter of Tarantasia, also called 
Peter of Champagni-or of Champagniaco) was horn 
at Moustier, in Savoy, in 1225, He was elected pope 
January 20, 1276, as successor of Gregory X. He wasa 
member of the order of Preaching Friars, into which he 
had entered quite young, and where he had acquired 
a great reputation. He succeeded Thomas Aquinas as 
professor of theology in the University of Paris; was 
made archbishop of Lyons in 1272, and afterwards bishop 
of Ostia and grand penitentiary. As soon as he became 
pope he applied himself to the task of restoring peace 
to Italy, which was then divided into two contending 
factions, under the leadership of the Guelphs and the 
thibellines (q. v.), and in this he measurably succeeded. 
He was also on the eve of inducing the Greek emperor, 
Michel Paleologus, to confirm the act of union between 
the Greek and Roman churches, drawn up in the Coun- 
cil of Lyons, when he died June 22, 1276, having occu- 
pied the papal throne only five months. He wrote com- 
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per Epistolas Pauli (Cologne, 1478; Antw. 1617, fol.) ; 
and various’ treatises: De Unitate Forme ; De Materia 
Cali; De Aternitate Forma ; De Intellectu et Volun- 
tate; and some other MS. works, the titles of which are 
given by Quetif, Scriptores Ordinis Predicutorum (Par- 
is, 1719, 2 vols. fol.). See Labbe, Concilia, xi, 1007 ; Cia- 
conius, Vite et res geste Pontificum Romanorum, ii, 208 ; 
Fleury, Hist. Ecclésiastique, |. xviii, chap. Ixxxvi; Du- 
chesne, Hist. des Papes, ii, 208; Muratori, Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores, iii, 605; Bower, Hist. of the Popes, vi, 
301,302; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 669; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biogr. Générale, xxv, 908; Mosheim, Hecles. Hist. cent. 
xiii, pt. ii, ch. ii. 
- Innocent VI (Etienne d@Albert or Aubert), a 
Frenchman, succeeded Clement VI in 1352. He resided 
at Avignon, like his immediate predecessors; but, un- 
like them, he put a check to the disorders and scan- 
dals of that court, which have been so strongly depicted 
by Petrarch, Villani, and other contemporary writers. 
He reformed the abuses of the reservations of benefices, 
and enforced the residence of bishops on their sees. 
His immediate predecessors haying lost their influence 
in the States of the Church, Innocent VI determined on 
reconquering these territories, and successfully reoccu- 
pied, with the assistance of the warlike cardinal Agid- 
jus Albornoz, the various provinces of the papal state 
which had been seized by petty tyrants. He then sent 
back to Rome the former demagogue Cola di Rienzo, 
who, being still dear to the people, repressed the inso- 
lence of the lawless barons, but who, becoming himself 
intoxicated with his power, committed acts of wanton 
cruelty, upon which the people rose and murdered him 
in 1354. In 1358 the emperor Charles [V was crowned 
at Rome by a legate deputed by pope Innocent for the 
purpose. Innocent died at Avignon, at an advanced 
age, in 1362. It was during his pontificate that the 
mendicant orders were persecuted in England, and de- 
clared to be an unchristian order by Richard, arch- 
bishop of Armagh and primate of Ireland, in a book 
which he published in defence of the curates or parish 
priests, entitled Defensorium Curatorum. Of course In- 
nocent rallied to the defense of the mendicants. He 
reprimanded the archbishop, and confirmed anew all the 
privileges which had been granted by his predecessors 
to men of that order. A letter of his is given by Labbe, 
Concilia, xi, 1930; four by Ughelli, Italia Sacra ; and 
two hundred and fifty by Martene, Thesaurus novus An- 
ecdotorum, ii, 843-1072. See Duchesne, 1 ist. des Papes, 
ii, 261; Fleury, Hist. Ecclésiastique, 1. xx, chap. Ixxxvi; 
Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais, x, 397-596 ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 670; Engl. Cyclop.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Générale, xxv, 910; Neander, Hist. of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church, v, 44; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xiv, 
pt. ii, ch, ii; Schlosser, Weltgesch. bk. iv, ch. i, 408, 618; 
Bower, Hist. of the Popes, vi, 482 sq. 

Innocent VII (cardinal Cosmo de’ Migliorati, of 
Sulmona), who had been appointed archbishop of Ra- 
venna and bishop of Bologna by Urban VI, was elected 
by the /taliun prelates as the successor of Boniface IX 
in 1404. At this time “the great Western schism” agi- 
tated the Romish Church, the French cardinals support- 
ing a rival pope, Benedict XIII (q. v.), who held his 
court at Avignon, acknowledged by a part of Europe. 
After the election of Innocent, a tumult broke out in 
Rome, excited by the Colonna and by Ladislaus, king 
of Naples, which obliged the pope to escape to Viterbo. 
Ladislaus, however, failed in his attempt upon Rome ; 
and Innocent, having returned to his capital, excommu- 
nicated him. Innocent died Noy. 6, 1406, after having 
made his peace with Ladislaus. Some think that he 
was poisoned. He is spoken of as a man who possessed 
great learning and virtue, and as governed by the purest 
motives in all his acts; hostile to all luxury, ayari- 
ciousness, and simony—evils which were one and all 
possessed by his rival Benedict, and by his own prede- 
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entiarum (Toulouse, 1652, 


cessor Boniface (comp. Reichel, See of Rome in the Mid~ 
dle Ages, p. 446 sq.). The charge which some lay to 
him that he did not keep the promise which he gave 
on his accession to the papal see that he would, if his 
rival should be declared the proper incumbent, vacate 
the papal throne, seems not well founded. It is true 
Benedict proposed a conference for the alleged purpose 
of restoring peace and union to the Church of Rome, 
which Innocent did not agree to, but this was done be- 
cause Innocent knew that Benedict did not earnestly 
desire it. He wrote Oratio de Keclesiastica Unione ; 
Approbatio regule patrum et sororum de penitentia or- 
dinis S. Dominici; and a letter of his is published by 
Ughelli, /talia Sacra, i, 1381. See Labbe, Concilia, xi, 
2082; Fleury, Hist. Ecclésiastique, 1. xx, ch. xcix; Du- 
chesne, Hist. des Papes, ii, 299; Sismondi, Histoire des 
Frangais, xii, 211; Maimbourg, Hist. du grand Schisme 


@Occident ; Bruni Arezzo, De Rebus Italicis, and Epis-— 


tole Familiares ; Herzog, Real-Encyklop, vi, 671; Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. cent. xv, pt. ii, ch. ii; Hefele, Concilien- 
geschichte, vi, 748 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér, XXV, 
911; Neander, Hist. of the Christ. Religion and Church, 
y, 70, 247; Bower, History of the Popes, vii, 91sq. GJ 
H.W.) 

Innocent VIII (cardinal Giovanni Battista Cibo), 
a Genoese of Greek descent, was during his youth in 
the service of Alfonso of Aragon, king of Naples, but 
subsequently entered the Church, Paul II giving him 
the bishopric of Savone. His conduct was disgracefully 
irregular: he had seven illegitimate children by differ- 
ent women, and was, besides, married when he took or- 
ders. At the death of Sixtus IV serious troubles broke 
out in Rome. The election was warmly contested, and 
among the chief agitators was chancellor Borgia, who 
afterwards attained an unenviable celebrity as Alexander 
VI; but the manceuvres in favor of Cibo proved at last 
successful. Innocent had bought the tiara by means of 
benefices, legations, palaces, and large sums of money, 
and was elected Aug. 24, 1484. His first undertaking 
was to conciliate the Italian princes, and to reconcile to 
the papal see all those whom his predecessor had alien- 
ated. Frightened at the advance of Bajazet with his 
Turks, Innocent wrote to the Christian princes for help 
in men or money to resist the invasion. Immense sums 
were at once forwarded to Rome from divers countries ; 
but the pope, pretending that he could not act without 
the assistance of the German princes (who were then 
divided by the quarrels between Mathias, king of Hun- 
gary, and emperor Frederick, Albert of Brandenburg 
and Otho of Bavaria, etc.), used the funds thus obtained 
to war against Ferdinand I, king of Naples, who refused 
to pay him the usual tribute. The pope favored the re- 
yolted Neapolitan barons against Ferdinand I of Naples, 
in consequence of which the troops of Ferdinand rav- 
aged the territory of Rome; but through the mediation 
of Lorenzo de Medici and of the duke Sforza of Milan, 
peace was re-established between the two parties. The 
Turks were still threatening war. Jem, in order to 
shun the enmity of his brother Bajazet, had fled to 
Rhodes, where he was seized by the grand master of 
the order of St. John, D’Aubusson, and delivered up to 
the pope in exchange for the cardinal’s hat. The pope 
received Jem with great honor, but took care to secure 
his person, as he would be an important hostage. in 
this he was not mistaken, for Bajazet feared the power 
of his brother, and, to secure his throne, he sent an am- 
bassador to Rome to offer Innocent a large sum if he 
would keep Jem in prison. The pope accepted the dis- 
honorable bargain, although the sultan of Egypt, who 
desired Jem, as commander in chief of his forces, to 
march against Bajazet, offered, on condition of his re- 
lease, to restore Jerusalem to the Christians, and was 
even ready to pledge himself to surrender to the pope 
all the territory that should be taken from the Turks. 
Under Innocent’s successor, the depraved Alexander VI, 
Jem was poisoned by order of the pope (comp. Reichel, 
See of Rome in the Middle Ages, p. 530). Bajazet, of 
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course, showed himself very generous towards his ac- 
complice, Innocent VIII. On May 29, 1492, he sent 
him the iron of the spear with which, he asserted, 
Christ was pierecd on the cross, and which was among 
the booty taken by Mohammed IL after the downfall 
of Constantinople. The relic (although received with 
great ceremony) was, unfortunately, the third of the 
kind in Europe, for the emperor of Germany claimed 
to have the holy lance at Nuremberg, and the king of 
France in the Holy Chapel at Paris. Innocent VIL 
died July 25, 1492, Among the principal acts of his 
administration are the confirmation, in 1485, of the or- 
der of the Conception, founded at Toledo by Beatrix 
of Sylva; the canonization of Leopold of Austria in 
1485; the condemnation of the propositions of Miran- 
dola in 1487; the union under the crown of Spain of the 
three military orders of Calatrava, St. James, and Alcan- 
tara, in 1488; and the confirmation of the Brother- 
hood of Mercy, instituted at Rome for the benefit of 
condemned criminals. Two letters of Innocent are pub- 
lished by Ughelli, /taléa Sacra, i, 710; v, 948. Roman 
Catholic writers endeavor to free Innocent VIII from 
the charge of gross immorality by asserting that he had 
only two illegitimate children, and that they were born 
before he was made pope; but “ the success of Innocent 
VIII in increasing the population of Rome was a favor- 
ite topic with the wits of the day” (Innocuo priscos 
wquum est debere Quirites. Progenie exhaustam resti- 
tuit patriam.—Sannazarii Epigram. lib. i), and he was 
graced with “the epitaph which declared that filth, 
gluttony, avarice, and sloth lay buried in his tomb” 
(Marultus, Epigram. lib. iv). But the conduct of Inno- 
cent VIII can hardly compare with the career of his 
successor, Alexander VI, “the most depraved of all the 
popes, uniting in himself all the vices of Innocent VIII 
and the unscrupulous family ambition of Sixtus IV.” 
Indeed, all the latter half of the 16th century scarcely 
saw a supreme pontiff without the visible evidences of 
human frailty around him, the unblushing acknowledg- 
ment of which is the fittest commentary on the tone of 
clerical morality (Lea, Hist. of Sacerdotal Celibacy, p. 
358,359). See Labbe, Concilia, xiii, 1465; Fleury, /ist. 
Eccleésiastique, lib. xxiii, ch. xv; Duchesne, [Historie 
Francorum Scriptores, ii, 850; Sismondi, /ist. des Fran- 
¢ais ; Ciaconius, Vite et res geste Pontificum Romano- 
rum, ili, 90; F. Serdonati, Vita e Fattt d’ Innocenzo VIIT 
(Milan, 1829, 8vo); Comines, M/émoires, lib. vii, ch. i; 
Herzog, Real-Encyhklop. vi, 672; Engl. Cyelop. ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Genérale, xxv, 912; Ranke, Hist. of the Pa- 
pacy in the \bth and \ith Centuries, i, 43,296; Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist. p. 436: Bower, Hist. of the Popes, vii, 317 sq. ; 
Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lex. vy, 641 sq.; Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lexikon, iii, 460 sq. 

Innocent IX (Giovanni Antonio Facchinetti), born 
at Bologna in 1519, had distinguished himself as papal 
legate at Trent, afterwards as the papal nuncio at Ven- 
ice, and as president of the Inquisition. He was elected 
pope after the death of Gregory XIV, in Oct. 1591: He 
bore a good reputation for learning and piety, but he was 
too old and feeble for the papal chair, and constantly 
confined to his bed by illness,'‘and was even obliged to 
give his audiences there. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, however, he took an active part in the affairs of 
France, favoring the party of the League and of Spain, 


as his predecessor Gregory had done. A letter of his is | 


still extant (in Cayet, Chronologie novenaire), in which 
he urges Alexander Farnese to hasten the equipment of 
his troops, to invade France, and to relieve Rouen, all 
which that general forthwith executed with so much 
Success and skill. He died Dee. 30, 1591, after a short 
reign of only two months, and was succeeded by Cle- 
ment VI. See Labbe, Concilia, xv, 1480; Duchesne, 
Historie Francorwm Scriptores, ii, 457; Fleury, Hist. 
Hecles. 1. XXvi, chap. clxxix; Sismondi, Hist, des Fran- 
gars, xxi, 124; B. Justiniani, Oratio habita in funere In- 
nocentit TX (Rome, 1592, 4to); Herzog, Real~Encyklop 
Vi, 673; English Cyclop.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 


17th Cent. ii, 231, 232; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist, cent. xv 
sec. iii, pt. 1, ch. zt, 


Innocent & (cardinal Giovanni Battista Panfili), 
born at Rome in 1572, was elected in Sept. 1644, after 


the death of Urban VIII. He was then seventy-three 
years of age, and wholly under the control of his sister- 
in-law, Donna Olimpia Maidalchini Panfili, who appears 
to have been an unprincipled woman, very fond of mon- 
ey, and anxious to aggrandize her relatives. Innocent, 
however, displayed in several instances much firmness, 
justice, and prudence, and a wish to protect the humble 
and poor against the oppressions of the great. He di- 
minished the taxes, which had been very heavy under 
his predecessor, Urban VIII, and at the same time em- 
bellished Rome. The people of Fermo, on the Adriatic, 
reyolted against their governor, being excited by the 
local nobility and landholders, who were irritated against 
him for having by an edict of annona kept the price of 
corn low; the governor and other official persons were 
murdered. Innocent sent a commissioner with troops, 
and the guilty, without distinction of rank, were pun- 
ished, some being executed, and others sent to the gal- 
leys. The district of Castro and Ronciglione, near Rome, 
was still in possession of the Farnese dukes of Parma, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Urban VIII to wrest it 
from them. Disputes about jurisdiction were continu- 
ally taking place between the officers of the duke and 
those of the pope. Innocent having consecrated a new 
bishop of Castro who was not acceptable to the duke, 
the latter forbade his entering his territories, and as 
the bishop elect persisted, he was murdered on the road. 
The pope immediately sent troops to attack Castro, 
which being taken, he ordered the town to be razed to 
the foundations, and a pillar erected on the site, with 
the inscription “Qui fi Castro.” He showed the same 
resolution against the Barberini, who had opposed his 
election, and was a steadfast enemy of cardinal Mazarin, 
the supporter of the Barberini. The French prelate, 
however, outwitted the pope, and obliged him to yield 
by threatening to take Avignon. Innocent also took 
an active part in the quarrel between the Jesuits and 
the Jansenists. As early as 1650, Hubert, bishop of 
Vabres, had denounced to the pope five propositions 
ascribed to Jansenius (q. v.), which, in the preceding 
year, had been referred to the theological faculty. In- 
nocent established a special congregation to examine 
them, April 20,1651. De Saint Amour and some oth- 
er theologians sent by the Jansenists were heard May 
19, 1653, but P. Annat, a Jesuit, informs us that the af- 
fair had already been judged and decided in advance. 
Finally a bull was issued, Cum occasione, May 30, 1653, 
condemning the five propositions. It was received in 
France, and published by order of Louis XIV. Innocent 
died soon after, Jan. 6, 1654, His anxiety to further 
the interests of Rome throughout the world is manifest 
by the pecuniary assistance which he afforded the Vene- 
tians and Poles in their wars against the Turks, by his 
opposition to the peace of Westphalia, fearing that it 
endangered the Romish tenets, and even the pontifical 
chair, and especially by the assistance which he gave to 
the Irish to combat the English, and, if possible, to re- 
gain the English territory for his Church. In Germany, 
also, he secured, by his undaunted efforts, the conversion 
of several princes and noblemen of influence. He built 
two beautiful churches in Rome, and left a well-filled 
treasury, which proved very useful to his successor, Al- 
exander VII. See Bruys, Hist. des Papes, v, 253; Du- 
chesne, Historie Francorum Scriptores, ii, 532; Ciaco- 
nius, Vite et res geste Pontificum Romanorum, iv, 642; 
Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais, xxiv, 78; Relation des dé- 
liberations du clergé de France sur la Constitution et sur 
le Bref de N.S. P.le pape Innocent X (Paris, 1656, fol.) ; 
De Lalane, Defense de la Constitution du pape Innocent 
x » ete. (1655, Ato) 5 Vie de Madame Olympe Maldachini, 
qui a gouverné 0 Eglise pendant le pontificat @ Innocent X 
(Amst. 1666, 18mo) ; Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz, \, iii; 
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mour Journal de ce qui s'est fuit & Rome 
ajfuire des cing propositions (Paris, 1662, fol.) ; J. 


C. Rosstenscher, Historia Innocentii X (1676, 4to) ; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyclop. vi, 673 ; Engl. Cyclop.; Hoefer, Nouv. 


Biog. Générale, xxv, 915; Ranke, Hist. of the Papacy, i, 
182, 242; Mosheim, Ch. Mist. cent. xvii, sec. ii, pt. i, ch. i; 
Aschbach, Kirchen-Lez, iii, 462 sq. 

Innocent XI (cardinal Benedetto Odescalchi), born 
at Como in 1611, succeeded Clement X in 1676. It is 
said by some that he was a soldier in his younger days, 
though this has been denied by others (Count Torre 
Rezzonico, De Suppositis Militaribus Stipendiis Bene- 
detto Odescalchi). He was a man of great firmness and 
courage, austere in his morals, and inflexible in his res- 
olutions, and withal one of the most distinguished popes 
of the 17th century. He inaugurated many reforms, 
reduced very materially the pomp and luxury of the 
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‘new ambassador, and all the anger of Louis, who seized 


papal court, and suppressed various abuses. His ad- 
ministration was entirely free from the weakness of 
nepotism which had so greatly sullied the fame of many 
of the pontiffs who had preceded him. His own nephew 
he obliged to live at Rome, under his pontificate, in a 
private character; and in this respect, certainly, he has 
had few equals in the pontifical chair. Indeed, his aus- 
terity was so great that it made him many enemies, 
and oftentimes estranged eyen some who would gladly 
have offered him their friendship. His greatest ene- 
mies, no doubt, were the Jesuitical order, which he was 
determined to crush out. The principal event of his 
pontificate, however, was his quarrel with the imperious 
Louis XIV of France, particularly provoked by the 
question of the immunities enjoyed by the foreign am- 
bassadors at Rome, an event which exhibits more clear- 
ly than any other act of his both his own character 
and that of the times, and deserves a few words of | 
explanation. By an old usage or prescription, the for- 
eign ambassadors at Rome had the right of asylum, not 
only in their vast palaces, but also in a certain district 
or boundary around them, including sometimes a whole 
street or square, which the officers of justice or police 
could not enter, and where, consequently, malefactors 
and dissolute persons found a ready shelter. These 
“ quartieri,” or free districts, were likewise places for the 
sale of contraband articles and for defrauding the reve- 
nu2. The abuse had become contagious: several of the 
Roman princes and cardinals claimed and enforced the 
same rights and immunities, so that only a small part 
of the city was left under the sway of the magistrates. 
The classical advocates for this absurd custom quoted 
the example of Romulus, who made his new town a 
refuge for all the lawless persons of the neighborhood. 
Innocent determined to put a stop to the abuse, and to 
be master in his own capital; he, however, proceeded at 
first calmly and with sufficient caution. 
disturb the present possessors of those immunities, but 
he declared and made it officially known that in future 
he would not give audience to any new ambassador 
who did not renounce for himself and his successors 
these abusive claims. 
took umbrage at this very reasonable determination ; 
but the question was not brought to a crisis until the 
death of the maréchal d’Estrées, the French ambassa- 
dor at Rome. Just before Louis XIV had appointed the 
new ambassador, the pope repeated in a bull, dated May, 
1687, his previous resolve. In view of this action of 
the pope, which Louis was determined not to observe, 
he instructed his minister “to maintain at Rome the 
rights and the dignity of France ;” and in order to sup- 
port this resolve, he gave him a numerous retinue of 
military and naval officers, who were to frighten the 
pope in his own capital. Lavardin’s entrance into 
Rome under such an escort resembled that of a hostile 
commander. He had also been preceded by several 
hundred French under-officers, who had entered Rome 
as private travellers, but who took their quarters near 
the ambassador’s palace, ready for any mischief. Inno- 
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cent, however, remained firm, he refused to receive the 


upon Avignon, and threatened to send a fleet with troops 
on the Roman coast, had no effect upon him, Lavar- 
din, haying remained eighteen months at Rome, unable 
to see the pope, was obliged to return to France with 
his credentials unopened, ‘The quarrel was not adjust~ 
ed till the following pontificate ; but the distinct immu- 
nities of the foreign ambassadors at Rome continued, 
after various modifications, until the beginning of the 
19th century, This quarrel was, however, not the ini- 
tiative to a misunderstanding between the two sover- 
eigns. It had been previously opened by the right 
which Louis XIV claimed to possess, in virtue of the 
Droit de Regne, to appoint to vacant benefices in his 
kingdom, and to collect the revenues. This right of 
the French king Innocent XI disputed. Louis XTV 
issued edict after edict, the pope bull after bull against 
them ; finally, the French clergy demanded that a coun- 
cil should be assembled. This was done, and on Feb. 3, 
1682, the council declared that the French clergy in- 
dorsed the action of the king, and that the pope should 
be notified of their decision. While awaiting his an- 
swer, the assembly continued its sittings, intending to 
put an end to all further papal encroachments by estab- 
lishing firmly the doctrines of the Gallican Church con- 
cerning the temporal power of the popes, their infalli- 
bility, and the independence of the king. The result 
of their deliberation was the famous four propositions 
promulgated March 16, 1682. See GALLICAN CHURCH. 
Innocent XI, in a solemn consistory, condemned the 
propositions and the bishops who had voted them, and 
April 11, 1682, issued a brief annulling the proceedings 
of the French council. In 1686 he also condemned the 
doctrines of Molinos (q. v.), who was obliged to make 
a public recantation, September 3, 1687, besides suffering 
for the remainder of his life close confinement in the 
prisons of the Inquisition. At the close of 1676 Inno- 
cent took a threatening attitude towards the Jesuits, 
forbidding them, among other things, to receive any 
novices into their order. ‘They retorted by calling the 
pope a Jansenist, offered prayers for his conversion, and 
entered into an alliance with the French king. Innocent 
XI, however, died only a few years after, August 21, 
1689. It was during his pontificate that James IT of 
England became a Romanist, and endeavored, by a suc- 
cession of bold attempts, not only to give Romanism tol- 
eration, but even make it a Church establishment of 
his country. (Compare Fox, James //,p.332; Hallam, 
Constit. Hist. ii, 212; Mackintosh, /ist. of Revolution, 
ch. v; Stoughton, Hecles. Hist. of England [ Lond. 1870, 
2 vols. 8vo ], vol. ii, chap. viii.) Stoughton claims that 
these efforts accorded, however, only “with the daring 
policy of the Jesuits, who were masters at court, but not 
with the more cautious measures of the papacy.” No 
doubt this is true in a measure. Innocent XT was evi- 


| dently unwilling to become master of the English eccle- 


siastical establishment if to be secured by the aid of an 
order which he abhorred, and which he was determined 
upon extinguishing ; and this our supposition is strength- 
ened by the demand which James II made upon Rome 
for a red hat for a Jesuit named Petre. See JAmes II. 
Two letters of this pope are published by Ughelli, /talia 
Sacra, iv, 513; x, 53. He wrote also Breve ad Fran- 
ciscum episcopum Apamiensem (Paris, 4to):—Decretum 
de sacre communionis usu datum (Paris, 1679, 4to). See 
Palatius, Vit. Innocentius XJ, in the 5th vol. of the Gesi. 
Pontif. Rom. vita d' Innocenzo XI (Venet. 1690) ; Bruys, 
Hist. des Papes, v, 360; Sismondi, /Tist. des Frangats, 
xxv, 311; J. A. Costa (R. Simon), Hist. de ?Origine des 
Revenus ecclésiastiques (Francfort, 1684, 12mo); De Lar- 
roque, Nouveau Traité de la Réegale (1685, 12mo) ; Bayle, 
Nounelles dela République des Lettres (1686) ; Heidegger, 
Historia Papatus (Amst. 1698, 4to), pt. ii; De La Lu- 
zerne, Sur la Déclaration de Vassemblée du clergé de 
France en 1682 (Par. 1821, 8vo); F. Buonamici, De Vita 
et Rebus gestis Innocentti XI (Rome, 1776, 8vo); Herzog, 
Real-Encykiop. vi, 675; Hoefer, Nouv, Biogr. Generale, 
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xxv, 919; Ranke, Hist. of the Papacy, i, 273, 279; Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. cent. xvii, sec. 11, pt. 1, ch. als Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lex. iii, 464 sq.; Bower, Hist. of the Popes, vil, 
486 sq.; English Cyclopedia, s. v.; Chambers, Cyclope- 
did, 8. V« 

Innocent XII (cardinal Antonio Pignatelli) was 
born at Naples March 13, 1615, and succeeded Alexan- 
der VIII in July, 1691. He had a serious dispute with 


the emperor Leopold I, who, attempting to revive in It- 
aly the rights of the empire over the former imperial 


_ fiefs, which had, during the wars and vicissitudes of 


ages, become emancipated, published an edict at Rome in 
June, 1697, enjoining all the possessors of such territo- 
ries to apply to the emperor for his investiture within a 
fixed time, or they would be considered as usurpers and 
rebels. ‘This measure, if enforced, would have affected 
the greater part of the landed property of Italy, and also 
the sovereignty of its governments, and of the Roman 
see among the rest. The pope protested against the 
edict, and advised the other Italian powers to resist such 
obsolete pretensions, and, with the support of France, 
succeeded in persuading Leopold to desist from them. 
He also succeeded in putting an end to the difficulties 
existing between France and the see of Rome on the 
question of investiture [see INNoceNnr XT], and obtained 
from the French clergy an address which amounted al- 
most to a recantation of the four articles of the Gallican 
Church. The question of Quietism then reappeared. 
Bossuet accused Fénelon of favoring that tendency in 
his Explication sur la vie intérieure. The book was mod- 
erately condemned by the pope, in accordance with the 
report of the Congregation of the Index (q. v.), and 
Fénelon (q. v.), as is well known, submitted (see vol. iii, 
p- 529-530). Innocent built the harbor of Ponto d@’Anzo 
on the ruins of the ancient Antium; he constructed the 
aqueduct of Civita Vecchia; the palace of the Monte 
Citorio at Rome, for the courts of justice; and the fine 
line of buildings at Ripagrande, on the north bank of 
the Tiber, below the town, where vessels which ascend 
the river load and unload. He also built the asylum, 
school, and penitentiary of San Michele, and other use- 
ful works. Innocent was of regular habits, attentive to 
business, a lover of justice, and averse to nepotism. 
He died.Sept. 27, 1700, and was succeeded by Clement 
XI. See Bruys, Hist. des Papes, v, 454; Sismondi, Hist. 
des Frangais, xxvi, 69; De Prades, Abrégé de U Histoire 
Ecclesiastique, ii, 338; N. P. Giannetasio, Panegyricus in 
Sunere Innocentii X II (Naples, 1700, 8vo) ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, 676; English Cyclop.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, xxv, 923; Ranke, Hist. of the Papacy, i, 281- 
313; Mosheim, Ch, Hist. cent. xvii, see. ii, pt. i, chap. 1; 
Aschbach, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 466 sq. 

Innocent XIII (cardinal Michel Angelo Conti), 
born at Rome May 15, 1655, sueceeded Clement XI May 
8,1721, He had previously been papal nuncio for a num- 
ber of years at different courts, and was made cardinal 
in 1707, legate at Ferrara in 1709, and bishop of Viter- 
bo in 1712, When he ascended the papal throne, the 
discussion concerning the constitution Unigenitus was 
In progress with great eagerness on all sides. On 
June 9, 1721, seven French bishops wrote to Innocent 
to obtain its withdrawal. Cardinal Althan complained 
also, in the emperor’s name, of the trouble it was cre- 
ating in Germany. The pope, however, referred the 
matter to the inquisitors, who condemned the letter of 
the bishops as injurious to the memory of Clement XI, 
and disrespectful towards the holy see. Innocent XII 
was a man. of prudence and experience of the world, and 
less wilful and headstrong than his predecessor. The 
most disereditable event of his reign was his giving the 
cardinal’s hat to Dubois (q. v.). He was on the eve of 
suppressing the order of Jesuits when he died, March 7, 
1724. Some think he was poisoned. See Bruys, Hist. 
des Papes, Y, 489; Sismondi, Hist. des Fran¢ais, xxvii, 
449 ; De Piosseus, Memoires de lc Régence du duc @Or- 
leans (1742, 3 vols. 12mo); A. Tricaud, Relation de la 
Mort Innocent XIII (Nancy, 1724, 12mo) ; Herzog, 


Real-Encyklop. vi, 677; English Cyclop.; Hoefer, Not 
Biog. Générale, xxv, 925; Mosheim, Ch. Hist: cent. 0 

p. 485; Guamacci, Vit. Pontif. ii, 187 sq., 381 sq. 3 Asch- 
bach, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 467. at 


Innocent, a Russian prelate, born in 1800 at Sievsk. 


At school he distinguished himself by his superior abil- 
ity over his fellow-students, especially displaying great 
oratorical talent. When twenty-four years old, in ac- 
cordance with the Russian custom of the better class of 
society destined for the service of the Church, he enter- 
ed the monastic order. ‘Iwo years after, he was called as 
an officer to the theological academy of St. Petersburg, 
and in 1830 was made rector of the high school at Kief. 
After filling various positions of great eminence in his 
Church, he was made a member of the “ Holy Synod” in 
1856. He died at Odessa May 6,1857, His works are, 
The last Days of Christ's terrestrial Life (1828) :— The 
Life of the Apostle Paul (eod.):—Discourses and Ser- 
mons (1843, 8 vols.) :—Of Sin and its Consequences (1844) ; 
etc.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Gén. xxv, 927. 

Innocent, Gizet, a Russian prelate, was born in 
Prussian Poland, of Lutheran parents, at the commence- 
ment of the 17th century. He joined the Greek Church 
while yet young, and became a monk, Distinguished 
for great ability and learning, he was selected for a pro- 
fessor’s chair at Kief. He died at that place Feb. 24, 
1684. He published On the Peace between God and Man 
(Kief, 1669), which, by a ukase of the Synod of 1766, 
was put in the Index :—IJnstructions on the Sacrament. 
of Penitence (Kief, 1671) ; and left in MS. a work on The 
true Faith (written in Polish), which aims to refute a 
work on the Supremacy of St. Peter, and the Procession 
of the Holy Spirit. He also published a synopsis of Rus- 
sian history, which has been extensively circulated.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 926. 


Innocentiz Portus (gate of innocence) is one of 
the names given to the rite of baptism, aiming more di- 
rectly at a description of its end or efficacy. See Bap- 
TISM. 


Innocentium Festum. See Innocents’ Day. 


Innocents, MASSACRE OF, sy Herop (Matt. ii, 
16). Ithas been thought strange that Josephus should 
not mention this atrocity: (see Volborth, Veram esse In- 
Santicidii Bethlehem. hist. Gottingen, 1788); but it was 
one only, and that a local one, of his many acts of tyr- 
anny and cruelty. See HERop THe GREAT, ~~ 


Innocents’ Day (Festum Ininocentium, )péoa, rev 
ayiwy 0 x.Aiadwy yniwy), set apart by the Greek, 
Roman, and English churches to commemorate the 
slaughter of the children by Herod shortly after our 
Sayiour’s birth, is celebrated in the Western Church on 
Dec. 28, and in the Eastern Church Dee. 29, Ancient 
ecclesiastical writers speak of these children as Christian 
martyrs. Cyprian says, “The nativity of Christ began” 
(a martyrtis infantium) “with the martyrdom of those 
infants that from two years old and under were slain for 
his name” (/pist. 56, ad Thibar. p. 123), Augustine 
says, “These infants died for Christ, not knowing it; 
their parents bewailed them as dying martyrs; they 
could not yet speak, but, nevertheless, they confessed 
Christ: Christ granted them the honor to die for his 
name” (De Symbol. iii, 4, p. 303; De Lib. Arbit, iti, 23), 
So Prudentius (Cath. Hymn, de Epiph.), 

“ Salvete, flores martyrum, 
Quos lncis ipso in imine 
Christi insecutor sustulit, 
Ceu turbo nascentes rosas ! 
Vos prima Christi victima, 
Grex immolatorum tener, 
Aram sub ipsam simplices 
Palma et corona luditis.” 
“Hail, ye flower of martyrs, whom the enemy of Christ 
cut off in your very entrance upon the light, as the tem- 
pest does roses in the bud! First victims for Christ, 
tender flock of sacrifices, ye play innocently with your 
crowns and garlands before the very altar.” It was a 
popular supastition in the old Church that Innocents’ 
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Day (or Childermass, as it was also called) is very un- 
lucky to begin any work upon; and what day soever 
that falls on, whether on a Monday, Tuesday, or any 
other, nothing must be begun on that day throughout 
the year. Though Childermass Day was reckoned un- 
fortunate, nevertheless revels were held on it. The So- 
ciety of Lincoln's Inn used to choose an officer at that 
season called the King of the Cockneys, who presided 
on the day of his appointment. But in the modern 
Church this feast is observed as a special holiday by 
the young, and many curious customs connected with it 
prevail in Catholic countries. Thus, in private families, 
the children are on this day privileged to wear the 
clothes of the elders, and in some sort to exercise au- 
_ thority over the household in their stead. So, also,.in 
communities of nuns, the youngest sister becomes for 
this day superioress of the house, and exercises a sort 
of sportive authority even over the real superior. In 
Church, the priest celebrating mass on this day wears a 
blue gown. See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xx, cap. vii, 
§ 12; Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten a. der christl. Archdol. 
(Lips. 1817), i, 304 sq. 

Innovatio Beneficii is the technical term for any 
change to be effected in a benefice ; it may have regard 
either to the position itself, or only to the revenues ac- 
cruing therefrom. 

In partibus infidelium (i. q. in heathen coun- 
tries), Episcorus, episcopus titularis, episcopus sujfra- 
ganeus. All these expressions, sometimes used promis- 
cuously, have, when closely examined, different signifi- 
cations. As bishops, on account of the great variety 
and number of duties devolving on them, are unable to 
perform them all in person, they are allowed the use of 
assistants, such as archdeacons, coadjutors, etc. For 
such functions, however, as can only be performed by a 
bishop, since there can be but one in a diocese (c. viii, 
Cone. Nicen. a. 325), the bishop unable to perform them 
was formerly obliged to call in the aid of a neighboring 
bishop. In after times, the bishops driven out of their 
dioceses were especially intrusted with these functions, 
being considered as still belonging de jure to their dio- 
cese. The Roman Church was thus led never to give 
up, in principle, any place where it had once obtained a 
footing, even when it did lose it in fact; and thus, when 
its bishops were driven from a place, their connection 
with their cathedra did not therefore cease. In the 9th 
century a number of bishops were driven out of Spain 
by the Arabs. and sought refuge at Oviedo (Africa), 
waiting to resume their sees; and when one of them 
died, another was at once elected in his stead. While 
thus waiting they acted as assistants to the bishops of 
Oviedo, according to the express definition : “Ut epis- 
copi, qui ditione carerent, Ovetensi presuli vicariam 
operam exhiberent, cura in multos partita, ejusque re- 
ditibus alerentur” (see Thomassin, Vetus ac nova eccle- 
sic disciplina de beneficiis, pt. i, lib. 1, cap. XXVii, no. viii; 
Vinterim, Die vorziiglichsten Denkwiirdigketten d. christ- 
hath. Kirche, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 879, 380). We next find 
instances of such vice-episcopi, vices gerentes in pontifi- 
calibus, vicarii in pontificalibus, in Germany, and they 
grew more numerous after the 12th century in conse- 
quence of the schism of the Eastern Church. It then 
became the practice to appoint for such dioceses as 
had formerly been Christian, but had now fallen into 
the hands of infidels (in partibus infidelium), bishops 
called episcopi titulares, who were used as assistants to 
other bishops in their strictly episcopal functions. The 
practice soon led to abuses, monks especially using ev- 
ery exertion to obtain such appointments. Clement V 
therefore decreed at Vienna in 1311 that no such bish- 
ops should thenceforth be appointed without the special 
authorization of the pope, and that no monks could be 
raised to that office without the consent of their supe- 
riors (cap. v, Clement. De electione). Other restrictions 
were also enacted at Ravenna in 1311, 1314, etc., but the 
practice was not abolished, Thus, at the Synod of 
Cologne in 1322, we find the bishop of Liege represent- 


ed by a titular bishop (episcopus ecclesie Hennensis) - 
(Hartzheim, Concilia Germania, iv, 284). We find also 
mention made in the synod of Salzburg, in 1420, of epis- 
copi titulares (Hartzheim, v, 179), and in that of Pas- 
sau, in 1470 (can. 7, 8), of sujraganei, whdse functions 
were to consecrate priests and churches. They received. 
the name of sujfraganei because they were to support. 
the bishops by deed and word (sujfragio). Leo X, in 
the fifth Lateran Council, 1514 (Sess. ix), granted also to 
the cardinals the privilege of having vicarii sew sujjra- 
ganei. 'The Council of Trent (Sess. vi, cap. v, Ve re- 
Jorm., ; Sess, Xiv, cap, li, viii, De reform.) sought to rem- 
edy the still existing abuses, for sometimes titular bish- 
ops endeavored to establish separate bishoprics for them-_ 
selves in the dioceses of the bishops whom they were to. 
assist. On this and subsequent decisions (see Benedict 
XIV, De synodo diocesana, lib, ii, cap. vii; lib, xiii, cap, 
xiv; Ferraris, Bibl. Canonica, s. v. Episcopus, art. vii. 
no. 21 sq.) is based the existing practice of creating 
bishops of the title of dioceses which have passed from 
the rule of the Romish Church. Hence, in the bull De 
salute animarum of 1821 to Prussia, it is enacted that 
the confirmation of existing suffraganeatus, as also the 
restoration of those of Treves and Cologne, shall be per~ 
formed in the usual manner (“servatis consuetis formis 
de episcopatu titulari in partibus infidelium”), This 
consecration differs from that of the other bishops only 
in making the recipient simply an adjunct of the regu- 
larly located bishops, without separate jurisdiction. 
When they confer orders without the consent of their. 
bishops, or otherwise overstep their duties, they are 
punished by being suspended for one year. The epis 
cope in partibus, as simple titular bishops, are revocable 
papal delegates. So also when they are missionary 
bishops. Suffragan bishops are in a more secure posi-- 
tion, “cum assuetz congrue adsignatione provideatur,” 
as says the bull De salute. See A. H. Andreucci, De 
episcopo titulari seu in partibus infidelium (Rom. 1732); 
Thomassin, Vetus ac nova ecclesie disciplina de benefictis, 
pt. i, lib. i, cap. xxvii, xxviii; F. A. Diirr, De sujfraga- 
neis seu vicariis in pontificalibus episcop. German. (Mo- 
gunt. 1782); J. H. Heister, Sujfraganet Colonienses ex- 
traordinarii sive de sacre Colon. ecclesie pro episcopts, 
ete. (Mogunt. 1843).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 103. 
Inquisition (Inquisirio HaRETICH, Sanctum Of~ 
ficium) is the name given to a tribunal of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose function is to seek out and pun- 
ish heretics and unbelievers. It is a degenerated and 
perverse form of the old Church discipline, originally in 
the hands of the rural bishops, on whom devolved the 
duty of checking false doctrines, and who, for the purpose 
of spying out rising heresies, made frequent visits to the 
churches of their diocese. Upon such heretics, when 
discovered, they inflicted several punishments, the se- 
yerest. of which, however, was only excommunication. 
Another punishment frequently resorted to was banish- 
ment; but capital punishment on account of one’s faith 
was not inflicted by Christians until the 4th century. 
The first instance of legally enforcing the death-penalty 
against Christians occurred under the emperor Theodo- 
sius the Great (882), who opposed and aimed at uproot- 
ing all heresy, especially that of Manicheism (Schaff, 
Ch. Hist. ti, 141 sq.). Under this emperor, and under 
Justinian, judges (inguisitores) were first appointed to 
examine heretics with a view to enforcing upon them 
punishments, if found guilty ; and, in order to enable the 
ecclesiastical officers to execute their functions, the civil 
authorities surrendered for this purpose to the bishops 
the right of exercising the requisite jurisdiction in their 
several dioceses. Most frequently the ban only was pro- 
nounced by the ecclesiastics, leaving it to the civil offi- 
cers to add other and more severe punishments. In the 
8th century the rights of the ecclesiastics in extermina- 
ting heresy were put on a firmer basis by synodal courts, 
but it was not until the 12th century that it became a 
general institution in the Christian Church. 
Establishment of the Inquisition in France,—At the 
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Synod of Verona, in 1184, certain directions were given 
to the bishops “ concerning heretics,” who at this time 
formed a very formidable enemy of the Romish Church, 
more especially in the south of France. ‘The sects had 
become so numerous that some of them, such as the 
Cathari (q. v-), the Albigenses (q- v.); and the Walden- 
sians (q. v.), threatened the very existence of the papal 
hierarchy, and this led Innocent III (q. v.) in 1198 to 
dispatch the Cistercians Raineri and Guido, and in 1206 
Peter of Castelnau and Raoul, as papal legates to France, 
to assist the bishops and the civil authorities in punish- 
ing all heretics with the utmost rigor. But, to efface 
forever the last vestige of heresy, Innocent III deter- 
mined to make a permanent institution of the Inquisi- 
tion, “the most formidable of all the formidable engines 
devised by popery to subdue the souls and bodies, the 
reason and the consciences of men, to its sovereign will.” 
Accordingly, the fourth Lateran Council (1215) made 
the persecution of heretics the chief business of synodal 
courts, in the form that every archbishop or bishop 
should yisit, either personally, or, through the archdea~ 
con, or some other suitable person, the parish in which, 
according to rumor (in gua fama fuerit), there were her- 
etics, and put under oath two or three of the inhabitants 
of irreproachable character, or, if necessary, all the in- 
habitants, to point out those who were known as here- 
tics, or those who held secret meetings, or departed from 
the faithful in their walk and conduct. The refusal to 
take oath justified the suspicion of heresy, heretice 
pravitatis; the careless bishop was deposed (comp. Bie- 
ner, Beitrdge z. d. Gesch. des Inquisitionsprozesses | Lpz. 
1827], p. 60 sq.). In name, the bishops still conducted 
the matter, but the legates had supervision over them, 
and, in fact, conducted the persecution of heretics. In 
1229 the Council of Toulouse confirmed this decision of 
the fourth Lateran Council, and published forty-five de- 
crees to complete the institution of episcopal inquisition 
(see Mansi, xxiii, 192; Planck, Gesch. d. Kirchl. Gesell- 
schaftsverfassung, iv, 2d half, 463 sq.). It was decided 
that each bishop should appoint in each district one 
priest and two or three laymen in good standing, who 
should devote themselves exclusively to ferreting out 


heretics, and then deliver them up to the archbishops,’ 


bishops, or other authorities for punishment. Every 
one guilty of concealing a heretic forfeited thereby his 
land possessions or offices; the house in which a heretic 
was found was to be torn down. In case of sickness, 
however severe, no heretic or unbeliever was to be al- 
lowed the aid of a physician; penitents were to leave 
their home, to wear a peculiar dress, and could hold no 
office except by a special dispensation from the pope. 
But, notwithstanding these rigid and definite regula- 
tions, and notwithstanding the great zeal of the legates 
in urging the execution of the laws by the bishops, the 
see of Rome did not even approach the desired end. 
To accomplish this more certainly, the affairs of the In- 
quisition were taken from the bishops, and made a papal 
tribunal, and the bishops themselves were subjected to 
it. Accordingly, Gregory 1X appointed, in 1232, in Ger- 
many, Aragonia, and Austria, in 1283 in Lombardy and 
South France (see Beziers, anno 1233, in Mansi, xxiii, 
269 sq.; Raynald, Annal. a. 1233, n. 59 sq.), the Domin- 
leans (q. Vv.) permanent papal inquisitors (later also the 
Franciscans became such).. «The solitude and retire- 
ment of which these monks made profession, but of 
which, as it appeared in the sequel, they soon began to 
tire, afforded them leisure to attend incessantly to this 
new calling. The meanness of their dress, the poverty 
of their monasteries, and, above all, the public mendicity 
and humility to which they bound themselves, could 
not fail to make the office of inquisitors one that flatter- 
ed any relic of natural ambition which might yet lurk 
within their minds. The general renunciation which 
they made, even of the names of the families from which 
they sprang, must have gone a great way towards sti- 
fling those sentiments which the ties of kindred and 
civil connections generally inspire. Besides, the auster- 
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ity of their rules, and the severity which they were 


tinually practising upon themselves, were not likely ta 
allow them to have much feeling for others. Lastly, 


they were zealous, as possessors of newly established re- 
ligions commonly are; and they were learned, after the 
fashion of the times; that is to say, well versed in scho- 
lastic quibbles and in the new canon law. Moreover. 
they had a particular interest in the suppression of her- 


etics, who were incessantly declaiming against them, 


and who spared no pains to discredit them in the minds 
of the people. On these monks, therefore, the pope con- 
ferred the office of inquisitors of the faith, and they ac- 
quitted themselves in such a manner as not to disap- 
point his expectations” (Shoberl, Persecutions of Popery, 
i, 103, 104). So much eagerness did they display in 
hunting up and prosecuting heretics, that a popular pun 
changed the name of Dominicans into Domini canes (the 
dogs of the Lord). To preserve the Church, however, 
from the charge of blood-guiltiness, the civil authorities 
were made the executioners of its judgments, and orders 
to that effect were caused to be issued jn 1228 by Louis 
IX of France, in 1233 by Raymond of Toulouse, and in 
1234 by Frederick II, the emperor of Germany. Accord- 
ing to the regulations, the suspicion of heresy was suffi- 
cient cause for imprisonment; accomplices and culprits 
were deemed competent witnesses; the accused was nev- 
er informed of his accusers, nor confronted with them; 
confession was extorted by torture, which, applied at first 
by the civil authorities, was afterwards, for the sake of 
secrecy, intrusted to the inquisitors themselves. To en- 
large also the sphere, and last, but hardly least, to in- 
crease the pecuniary income of the Inquisition, a very 
wide meaning was given to the word heresy. It was 
not confined to views which departed from the dogmas 
of the Church, or to sectarian tendencies, but was made 
to include usury, fortune-telling by tie hands, signs, 
lots, ete., insulting the cross, despising the clergy, pre- 
tended connection with the leprous, with Jews, demons, 
and the devil, demonolatry, and witchcraft. The pun- 
ishments were of three kinds: Upon those who recant~ 
ed, besides penance in the severest form which the court 
might enact, was frequently inflicted even the depri- 
vation of all civil and ecclesiastical rights and privileges, 
and the sequestration of goods; upon those not abso- 
lutely convicted, imprisonment for life; upon the obsti- 
nate or the relapsed, the penalty of death—death at the 
stake, death by the secular arm. “The Inquisition, with 
specious hypocrisy, while it prepared and dressed up the 
victim for the burning, looked on with calm and approy- 
ing satisfaction, as it had left the sin of lighting the fire 
to pollute other hands.” As if these horrible treatments 
of fellow-beings were not bad enough, pope Innocent IV, 
in a bull (De extirpanda) in the year 1252, ordained 
that accused persons should be tortured, not merely to 
induce them to confess their own heresy, but also to 
compel them to accuse others. Such was the organiza- 
tion of the Inquisition in the 13th century— a Chris- 
tian code, of which the basis was a system of delation 
that the worst of the pagan emperors might have shud- 
dered at as iniquitous; in which the sole act deserving 
of mercy might seem to be the Judas-like betrayal of 
the dearest and most familiar friend, of the kinsman, 
the parent, the child. . . . No falsehood was too false, 
no craft too crafty, no trick too base for this calm, sys- 
tematic moral torture, which was to wring further con- 
fession against the heretic, denunciation against others. 
If the rack, the pulleys, the thumbscrew, and the boots 
were not yet invented or applied, it was not in mercy. 
. . . Nothing that the sternest or most passionate his- 
torian has revealed, nothing that the most impressive 
romance-writer could have imagined, can surpass the 
cold, systematic treachery and cruelty of these so-called 
judicial formularies” (Milman, Latin Christianity, vi, 32, 
33). The excessive cruelties, however, of the inquisi- 
tors, their knavery even in accusing the innocent and 
robbing them of their possessions, exasperated the peo: 
ple, and they rose up against the inquisitors, At Tou. 


fouse and Narbonne the inquisitors were banished in 
1235, and four of them killed in the former city in 1242, 
and the pope was finally obliged to suppress the tribu- 
nal at the former place altogether. When at last re- 
stored, the inquisitorial tribunal resumed its former cru- 
elty, until Philip the Fair (A.D. 1291) ordered the civil 
officers to exercise great caution in acting on the accu- 
sations made by the inquisitors. But what insurrec- 
tions and royal edicts in France could not accomplish, 
ecclesiastico-political events, such as the papal schism 
in the 14th, and the reformatory councils in the 15th 
century, were caused to bring about. The former crip- 
pled the power of the hierarchy with the latter, and lim- 
ited thereby the power of the Inquisition, so that it now 
proceeded against secret or suspected heretics only on 
the aceusation of sorcery and connection with the devil 
(compare the Breve of Nicholas V, in Raynald, a. 1451). 
In the 16th century, the time of the Reformation, the 
clergy, supported by the Guises, were able to rekindle 
violent persecutions against the Huguenots (q. v.), and 
endeavored to restore the Inquisition to its former pow- 
er, but it had now lost its territory. Paul IV, it is true, 
published a bull (April 25, 1557) to re-establish it (Ray- 
nald, a. 1557, no. 29), and Henry II compelled Parlia- 
ment to pass a corresponding edict; but Paul, who on 
his death-bed commended the Inquisition as the main 
support of the Romish Church (Schrickh, Kirchengesch. 
seit d. Reformation, iii, 248 sq.), died in 1559, and the 
new attempt to re-establish it failed; so that in France, 
where it took its rise first, it was also first discontinued, 
in spite of priestcraft and Jesuitism. 

The Inquisition in Germany.—But from France the 
Inquisition soon cast its net over neighboring and dis- 
tant countries, even beyond the ocean, by the aid of 
the Jesuits. Almost immediately after its firm es- 
tablishment in France, the Inquisition spread to Ger- 
many. ‘The first inquisitor was Conrad of Marburg, 
who organized the “holy office” with terrible severity 
during the years 1231-1233. The sentences of death 
which this new tribunal pronounced were not few in 


number, and of course they always obtained the ap- | 


proval of the emperor, Ferdinand II. But there was a 
higher power than that of the reigning prince, which 
had been lost sight of; and though the people’s voice 
was in those dark days not quite so powerful as in our 
own, it certainly sufficed to thwart the iniquitous de- 
signs of these “holy officers.” So energetically did the 
people and the nobles oppose the Inquisition, that it 
could carry out its sentences in a very few cases only. 
In 1233 the lower class of the people, always ready to 
execute judgment, took the law into their own hands, 
and Conrad of Marburg was slain in the streets of Stras- 
burg. It was not really until the 14th century that the 
Inquisition can be said to have been properly establish- 
edin Germany. It was at this time that the Beghards 
(q. v.) made their appearance. To suppress them, pope 
Urban V appointed in 1367 two Dominicans as inquisi- 
tors, who engaged in a regular crusade against the new 
sect, and sustained by three different edicts of the em- 
peror Charles IV, rendered in 1369, failed not to re- 
peat in Germany the cruel practices of the French 
brethren of their order. Encouraged by their successes 
against the Beghards, and by the, to them, so favorable 
attitude of the emperor, pope Gregory XI increased in 
1372 the number of the inquisitors to five, and in 1399 
Boniface IX appointed no less than six of these “ holy 
men” for such “holy” work for the north of Germany 
alone. But in proportion as the reformatory tendencies 
gained ground in Germany, the Inquisition lost its foot- 
hold. A desperate effort was made by Jacob Sprenger 
and Heinrich Kriimer, two inquisitors appointed by In- 
nocent VILL, under the plea of a prosecution of sorcerers 
and witches only. They even influenced the pope to 
publish the bull (Summis desiderantes ajectibus) in 1484 
(Dee. 5) which reaffirmed the doctrines previously set 
forth concerning heresy in regard to sorcery and witch- 


craft, and the punishment by the Inquisition of those 
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guilty of such crimes. To justify their harsh dealings 
as executors of the Romish dicta, and to hide their in- 
iquitous work behind the screen of devotion to the cause 
of Christ, they published a code called “ Hexenham- 
mer” (Malleus maleficorum), in accordance with which 
the prosecution was to be carried on, In this way they 
proceeded to condemn and execute a large number of 
persons. The Reformation at last completely overthrew 
the power of the Inquisition in Germany, and the at- 
tempts to re-establish it, made mostly by the Jesuits, 
with an endeavor to check the progress of evangelical 
truth, as in Austria, Bohemia, and Bavaria (where a 
tribunal of the Inquisition was formally established in 
1599), proved ineffectual, and of short duration, 

In /taly the Inquisition was introduced under the di- 
rection of the Dominicans in 1224, but it was not until 
1235 that it was firmly established as a tribunal by 
pope Gregory IX. Just here it may not be amiss to 
state that Lacordaire, in his Life of Dominic (Works, i, 
95 sq.), secks to relieve the memory of Dominic, and 
also the Dominican order, of the special odium which 
attaches to them from their agency in establishing and 
conducting the Inquisition (compare Hare, Contest with 
Rome, p. 284-292). The Dominicans certainly cannot 
be freed from this charge, which is too well founded, 
and the efforts of a Lacordaire even must prove to be in 
vain. But to return to the tribunal of Gregory IX. It 
was at this time intended especially against the Wal- 
denses, who had fled from the south of France to Pied- 
mont, and now threatened to infect all Italy with their 
doctrines. Later its power was directed against other 
heretics; but the papal schism and the political com- 
motions which agitated the country greatly weakened 
its power. The free states of which Italy was then 
composed neither could nor would long bear the “arbi- 
trary and vexatious proceedings” of the Inquisition ; 
and “about the middle of the 14th century measures 
were generally adopted to restrain its exorbitant power, 
in spite of the opposition made by Clement VI, and the 
censures which he fulminated. The right of the bish- 
ops to take part with the inquisitors in the examination 
of heretics was recognised; they were restricted to the 
simple cognizance of the charge of heresy, and deprived 
of the power of imprisonment, confiscation, fine, and 
corporal punishment, which was declared to belong 
solely to the secular arm” (M‘Crie, Ref: in J taly, p. 189; 
comp. Galluzzi, /stor. del Granducato di Toscano, i, 142, 
143), But such a mode of procedure the Church of 
Rome found to be ineffectual for suppressing free in- 
quiry, and maintaining hierarchical authority, after the 
new opinions began to spread in Italy; and as in Ger- 
many and the south of France, so also here, the bishops 
in many instances having become lukewarm, some even 
dared to manifest a humane feeling towards those who 
chose to differ from them in religious views; the ac- 
cused often suffered only very slight punishment, or 
were permitted to escape before the necessary orders for 
their arrest were issued. On these accounts pope Paul 
III finally resolved, at the instigation of cardinal John 
Peter Caraffa, to strengthen the power of the inquisitors 
by the establishment of the “ Congregation of the Holy 
Office” (1534), with cardinal Carafia (afterwards Paul 
IV) at their head, which the more zealous of the Ro- 
manists considered the only means of preserving Italy 
from being overrun with heresy. A constitution for a 
supreme and universal Inquisition at Rome was prom- 
ulgated July 21, 1542, and operations commenced under 
it in 1543. Six cardinals now received the title and 
rights of inquisitors general, and authority was given 
them on both sides of the Alps “to try all causes of her- 
esy, with the power of apprehending and incarcerating 
suspected persons and their abettors, of whatsoever es- 
tate, rank, or order, of nominating officers under them, 
and appointing inferior tribunals in all places, with the 
same or with limited powers” (M‘Crie, Ref. in Ttaly, p. 
189 sq.; comp. Chandler's Limborch, Hist. of the Ingut- 
sition, i, 151; Liorente, Histoire de PInquis. ii, 78). But 
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while the inquisitors were to extirpate heresy and pun- 
ish heretics, the vicar of Christ reserved for himself the 
graces of reconciliation and absolution, In the arro- 
gance which Rome has ever manifested, the power 
which belonged to the judge was withdrawn, and the 
power of life and death over the subjects of the different 
governments of the world asserted to belong to the pa- 
pal see. Of course the new cardinal inquisitors made 
full use of their powers, and soon became the terror not 
only of Rome and Italy, but of all the countries over 
which they could possibly exert any influence, The 
Inquisition was especially severe against the press. 
“Books were destroyed, and many more disfigured ; 
printers were forbidden to carry on their business with- 
out licenses from the Holy Office.” See Inpex. The 
terror-stricken people, however, soon gained their foot- 
hold again, and oppositions against the encroachments 
of Rome were everywhere manifest. The greatest re- 
sistance to it was offered in Venice. The republic re- 
fused to submit to an inquisitorial tribunal responsible 
solely to the pope, and, after long negotiations, permit- 
ted only the establishment of an inquisitorial tribunal on 
condition that, with the papal officers, a certain number 
of magistrates and lawyers should always be associated, 
and that the definitive sentence should not, at least in 
the case of laics, be pronounced before it was submitted 
to the senate (Busdragi Hpistola: Scrinium Antiquar. 
i, 321, 326 sq.; Thuani, Hist. ad an. 1548). In Naples 
like difficulties between the government and the pope 
arose on the endeavor of the latter to establish the in- 
quisitorial tribunal. Twice the Neapolitans had suc- 
cessfully resisted its establishment in their country at 
the beginning of the 16th century. In 1546, the em- 
peror Charles V, with the view of extirpating the Lu- 
theran heresy, renewed the attempt, and gave orders to 
set up that tribunal in Naples, after the same form in 
which it had long been established in Spain. The 
people rose in arms, and although Rome would haye 
been only too glad to see this formidable tribunal estab- 
lished in Naples, yet, rather than to forego the intro- 
duction of an inquisitorial, tribunal altogether, she took 
the part of the people against the government, and en- 
couraged them in their opposition by telling them that 
they had reason for their fears, because the Spanish 
Inquisition (see below) was extremely severe. Here 
it may be well to quote M‘Crie (Ref: in Italy, p. 253 sq.) 
on the truth of this assertion, which many Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic writers have not failed to re- 
peat and urge in fayor of the tendency to mercy at 
Rome. Says M‘Crie: “ Both the statement of the fact 
and the reasons by which it is usually accounted for re- 
quire to be qualified. One of these reasons is the policy 
with which the Italians, including the popes, have al- 
ways consulted their pecuniary interests, to which they 
postponed every other consideration. (Compare the op- 
position of the papacy to the Inquisition as a state 
institution in Portugal, below.) The second reason is 
that the popes, being temporal princes in the States 
of the Church, had no occasion to employ the Inquisi- 
tion to undermine the rights of the secular authorities 
in them, as in other countries. This is unquestionably 
true; and it accounts for the fact that the court of the 
Inquisition, long after its operations had been suspended 
in Italy, continued to be warmly supported by papal in- 
fluence in Spain. But at the time of which I write, 
and during the remainder of the 16th century, it was in 
full and constant operation, and the popes found that 
it enabled them to accomplish what would have baffled 
their power as secular sovereigns. The chief difference 
between the Italian and Spanish Inquisitions at that 
period consisted in their respective lines of policy as to 
the mode of punishment. he latter sought to inspire 
ae os Ea solemn spectacle of a public act: of justice, 
a ch the scaffold was crowded with criminals. .. . 
The report of the autos da fé (q. v.) of Seville and Val- 
Jadolid blazed at once over Europe; the executions of 
Rome made Jess noise in the city, because they were 
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less splendid as well as more frequent, and the rumo: or of 
them died away before it could reach the ear of foreign- 
ers.” But all that Rome could accomplish in Naples, in 
spite of her cunning, was the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Inquisition, such as Venice had permitted. In 
Sicily, on the other hand, Spain furnished a general in- 
quisitor, and, though abolished for a time, the office was 
restored in 1782, and remained in force until Napoleon, 
as king of Italy, did away with it throughout the realm 
in 1808. The fall of Napoleon, of course, at once ena- 
bled the papal see to re-establish the Inquisition, but, 
though Pius VII improved the opportunity (in 1814), 
it did not spread far, and met with great opposition. 
In Sardinia, where Gregory XVI restored it in 1833, 
it was not discontinued until the Revolution of 1848 
again did away with it. “In Tuscany it was arranged 
that three commissioners, elected by the congregation 
at Rome, along with the local inquisitor, should judge 
in all causes of religion, and intimate their sentence to 
the duke, who was bound to carry it into execution. In 
addition, it (the Holy Office) was continually soliciting 
the local authorities to send such as were accused, espe- 
cially if they were either ecclesiastical persons or stran- 
gers, to be tried by the Inquisition at Rome.” Every- 
where within the territory persecution was let loose. 
Especially during the political reactions of 1849 the in- 
quisitorial tribunal was perhaps nowhere so active and 
so severe in its dealings as in Tuscany (compare Ranke, 
History of the Papacy, ii, 156 sq.). It is only since the 
embodiment of that province with Italy (1859) that the 
country got rid of this great curse, from ‘which all Italy 
suffered; and “popish historians” certainly “do more 
homage to truth than credit to their cause when they 
say that the erection of the Inquisition was the salva- 
tion of the Catholic Church in Italy.” It certainly does 
not verify itself in our own days, though the tribunal 
of the Inquisition still exists at Rome, under the direc- 
tion of a congregation, and though the last cecumenical 
council, which the landless pope, Pius LX, has just de- 
clared adjourned sine die, has but lately passed two can- 
ons (canon vi and canon xii, De Ecclesia Christi) im its 
favor. Its action, by the circumstances of the day, is 
mainly confined to the examination of books, and to the 
trial of ecclesiastical offences and questions of Church 
law, as in the late case of the Jewish boy Mortara; 
and its most remarkable prisoner in recent times was an 
Oriental impostor, who, by means of forged credentials, 
succeeded in obtaining his ordination as a bishop. 

The Inquisition was introduced into Poland by pope 
John XXII in 1327, but it did not subsist there very 
long; and all attempts of Rome to introduce it into Eng- 
land were in vain. 

Spanish Inquisition. The life of every devout Span- 
iard,” says Milman (Latin Christianity, v, 239), “was a 
perpetual crusade, By temperament and by position he 
was in constant adventurous warfare against the ene- 
mies of the Cross: hatred of the Jew, of the Mohamme- 
dan, was the banner under which he served; it was the 
oath of his chivalry: that hatred, in all its intensity, 
was soon and easily extended to the heretic.” No won- 
der, then, that pope Gregory IX, after the Inquisition 
had assumed general form in France and Germany, in- 
troduced it into Spain, and that it proved to be a plant 
on a most congenial soil; for it was in Spain that “it 
took root at once, and in times attained a magnitude 
which it never reached in any other country.” It was 
first introduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, the Coun- 
cil of Tarragona gave the instructions which were to 
serve the “holy office” erected here as elsewhere by the 
Dominicans, “Accustomed, in the confessional, to pen- 
etrate into the secrets of conscience, they (the Domini- 
icans) converted to the destruction of the bodies of men 
all those arts which a false zeal had taught them to em- 
ploy for the saving of their souls, Inflamed with a pas- 
sion for extirpating heresy, and persuading themselves 
that the end sanctified the means, they not only acted 
upon, but formally laid down, as a rule for their conduct, 
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_ max -grossest deceit and artifice, ac- | 
_ cording to which they sought in every way to ensnare 
their victims, and by means of false statements, delusory 


promises, and a tortuous course of examination, to be- 
tray them into confessions which proved fatal to their 
lives and fortunes. ‘To this mental torture was soon af- 
ter added the use of bodily tortures, together with the 
concealment of the names of witnesses” (M‘Crie, Ref. in 
Spain, p. 85 sq.). The arm of persecution was directed 
with special severity, in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
against the Albigenses (q. v.), who, from the proximity 
and political relations of Aragon and Provence, had be- 
come numerous in the former kingdom, Indeed, the 
persecutions appear to have been chiefly confined to this 
unfortunate sect, “and there is no evidence that the 
‘holy office,’ notwithstanding papal briefs to that effect, 
was fully organized in Castile before the reign of Isa- 
bella. This is, perhaps, imputable to the paucity of 
heretics in that kingdom. It cannot, at any rate, be 
charged to any lukewarmness in its sovereigns, since 
they, from the time of St. Ferdinand, who heaped the 
fagots on the blazing pile with his own hands, down to 
that of John the Second, Isabella’s father, who hunted 
the unhappy heretics of Biscay, like so many wild beasts, 
among the mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal for 
the orthodox faith.” Upon the whole, the progress of 
the Inquisition during the 14th century was steady, and 
its vigor and energy constantly on the increase. Its 
jurisdiction the inquisitors succeeded in enlarging, and 
they severally multiplied its ramifications; autos da fé 
(q. v.) were celebrated in a number of places, and its 
victims were not a few. “By the middle of the 15th 
century the Albigensian heresy had become nearly ex- 
tirpated by the Inquisition of Aragon, so that this in- 
fernal engine might have been suffered to sleep undis- 
turbed from want of sufficient fuel to keep it in motion, 
when new and ample materials were discovered in the 
unfortunate race of Israel.” “The ‘new Christians,’ or 
‘converts,’ as those who had renounced the faith of their 
fathers were denominated, were occasionally preferred to 
high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by 
their integrity and learning. They were intrusted with 
municipal offices in the various cities of Castile; and as 
their wealth furnished an obvious resource for repairing, 
by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobil- 
ity, there was scarcely a family of rank in the land 
whose blood had not been contaminated at some pe- 
riod or other by mixture with the mala sangre, as it 
came afterwards to be termed, of the house of Judah; 
an ignominious stain which no time has been deemed 
sufficient wholly to purge.” Many of these noble men, 
of a race that can lay claim to the highest nobility that 
exists among men, felt that the irksome task of dissim- 
ulation which they had undertaken was too much below 


the dignity of a true Israelite, and rather than enjoy | 


the favors of a nation as apostates from a religion which 
they still held to be the only true one (and who would 
expect that Romish treatment and Romish Christian ex- 
ample could instill confidence and produce impressions 
favorable to the cause of Christ ?), preferred an open con- 
fession of the opinions which they cherished in their 
hearts, even at the expense of losing positions of promi- 
nence to which they were ably fitted, but from which, as 
is too often the case even in our own day, their reiigious 
convictions, if openly avowed, not only debarred them, 
but which even endangered their very life. But Rom- 


_ish priests could not, of course, be expected to toler- 


ate heresy in any form, “especially the Dominicans, 
who seem to haye inherited the quick scent for heresy 
which distinguished their frantic founder; they were 
not slow in sounding the alarm, and the superstitious 
populace, easily roused to acts of violence in the name 
of religion, began to exhibit the most tumultuous move- 
ments, and actually massacred the constable of Castile 
in an attempt to suppress them at Jaen, the year pre- 
ceding the accession of Isabella” (Prescott, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, i, 235 sq.).. After the union of Spain under 


wards the close of the 15th century, the Inquisition be~ 
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one kingdom, governed by Ferdinand and Isabella, to- 


came general, It was at this time that the inquisitorial 
tribunal underwent “ what its friends have honored with 
the name of a reform; in consequence of which it be- 
came a more terrible engine of persecution than before. 
Under this new form it is usually called the Modern In- 
quisition, though it may with equal propriety bear the 
name of the Spanish, as it originated in Spain, and has 
been confined to that country, including Portugal, and 
the dominions subject to the two monarchies. . . . The 
principles of the ancient and modern Inquisition were 
radically the same, but they assumed a more malignant 
form under the latter than under thé former. Under 
the ancient Inquisition the bishops always had a certain 
degree of control over its proceedings; the law of secre- 
cy was not so rigidly enforced in practice ; greater lib- 
erty was allowed to the accused on their defence; and 
in some countries, as in Aragon, in consequence of the 
civil rights acquired by the people, the inquisitors were 
restrained from sequestrating the property of those 
whom they convicted of heresy. But the leading dif- 
ference between the two institutions consisted in the or- 
ganization of the latter into one great independent tri- 
bunal, which, extending over the ‘whole kingdom, was 
governed by one code of laws, and yielded implicit obe- 
dience to one head. The inquisitor general possessed 
an authority scarcely inferior to that of the king or the 
pope; by joining with either of them, he proved an 
overmatch for the other; and when supported by both, 
his power was irresistible. The ancient Inquisition was 
a powerful engine for harassing and rooting out a small 
body of dissidents; the modern Inquisition stretched its 
iron arms over a whole nation, upon which it lay like a 
monstrous incubus, paralyzing its exertions, crushing its 
energies, and extinguishing every other feeling but a 
sense of weakness and terror” (M‘Crie, Ref. in Spain, p. 
86, 103). Most prominent among those who were ac- 
tive in bringing about this new order of things were 
the archbishop of Seville, Petro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
the Franciscan (afterwards cardinal) Ximenes, and the 
Dominican prior Torquemada. But to the credit of Is- 
abella be it said, that it was only her zeal for the cause 
of her Church that led her, when misguided, to commit 
the unfortunate error; “an error so grave that, like a 
vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives a sinis- 
ter expression to her otherwise unblemished character” 
(Prescott). Indeed, it was only after repeated importu- 
nities of the clergy, particularly of those whom she be- 
lieved to be sincere as herself in the zeal for the Rom- 
ish religion, and only these when seconded by the ar- 
guments of Ferdinand, who, to his shame be it said, fa- 
yored the project because he believed it likely to result 
in filling his coffers by means of confiscations, that she 
consented to solicit from the pope a bull for the estab- 
lishment of the “holy office” in Castile. “Sixtus IV, 
who at that time filled the pontifical chair, easily dis- 
cerning the sources of wealth and influence which this 
measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied 
with the petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull 
bearing date Nov. 1, 1478, authorizing them to appoint 
two or three ecclesiastics inquisitors for the detection 
and suppression of heresy throughout their dominions” 
(Prescott, i, 248,249). The appointment of these offi- 
cers was made Sept. 17, 1480, the clergy in confidence 
with the queen professing to have failed in their at- 
tempts “to illuminate the benighted Israelites by means 
of friendly exhortation and a candid exposition of the 
true principles of Christianity,” which Isabella had ecoun- 
selled before violent measures were resorted to. Janu- 
ary 2, 1481, the new inquisitors commenced their pro- 
ceedings in the Dominican convent of St. Paul, at Se- 
ville. But the tribunal did not really assume a perma- 
nent form until two years later, when the Dominican 
monk Thomas de Torquemada, the queen’s confessor, 
subsequently raised to the rank of prior of Santa Cruz 
in Segovia, was placed at its head as inquisitor general, 
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first of Castile, and afterwards of Aragon. “This man, 
who concealed more pride under his monastic weeds 
than might have furnished forth a convent of his order, 
was one of that class with whom zeal passes for religion, 
and who testify their zeal by a fiery persecution of those 
whose creed differs from their own; who compensate 
for their abstinence from sensual indulgence by giving 
scope to those deadlier vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, 
and intolerance, which are no less opposed to virtue, and 
are far more extensively mischievous to society” (Pres- 
cott, i, 247). Torquemada at once set about his work, 
appointing his assessors, and erecting subordinate tribu- 
nals in different cities of the united kingdom, Over 
the whole was placed the Council of the Supreme, con-~ 
sisting of the inquisitor general as president, and three 
counsellors, two of whom were doctors of law. His next 
employment was the formation of a body of laws for the 
government of his new tribunal. This appeared in 1484; 
additions to it followed from time to time; and as a di- 
versity of practice had crept into the subordinate courts, 
the inquisitor general Valdes in 1561 made a revisal of 
the whole code, which was published in eighty-one ar- 
ticles, and continues, with the exception of a few slight 
alterations, to be the law to this day. They are sub- 
stantially as follows: the accused was invited three 
times edictaliter to appear. If he did not come before 
the tribunal, he was excommunicated in contumaciam, 
aud condemned to pay a fine, under reservation of more 
severe punishment if the Inquisition saw fit to apply 
such. Seldom did any one escape, for familiars, the 
holy Hermandad, and the Congregation of the Cruciada 
tracked mercilessly all who were denounced to the Inqui- 
sition. If the accused appeared before the court he was 
at once seized, and from that moment all his relations 
and friends were to abandon him as an outlaw, and he 
was not even permitted to give proofs of his innocence. 
The prisoner and his house were now thoroughly search- 
ed, especially for papers or books, a list taken of all his 
possessions, and, in general, his goods sequestered at once, 
to provide beforehand for the expenses of his trial. His 
hair was cut to make his recognition more certain in case 
he should escape, and he was placed in a dark cell. If 
he confessed his real or imputed sin, he did indeed es- 
cape with his life, as his confession was considered a 
proof of repentance, but he and all his family were dis- 
honored, and became incapable of holding any office. If 
he asserted his innocence, and there was not sufficient 
proof against him to condemn him, he was liberated, 
but carefully watched by the familiares as an object of 
suspicion, and generally was soon arrested a second time. 
Now commenced against him the real, slow trial of the 
Inquisition, conducted after the Directorium Inquisitori- 
um of the grand inquisitor of Aragon, Nicolas Eymeri- 
cus, When the prisoner refused to acknowledge his 
fault at the first interrogatory, he was remanded to pris- 
on; after many months he was again brought forth, and 
asked to swear before a crucifix that he would tell the 
truth. If now he did not confess, he was immediately 
considered guilty, otherwise he was plied with leading 
questions until thoroughly bewildered. The defensor 
was not allowed to take his client’s part, but only to in- 
vite him to declare the truth. Witnesses were not 
named, and their testimony, the truth of which they 
were not required to prove, was only made known in dis- 
connected fragments, and years after it had been given. 
Any sort of testimony was admitted, ‘Two witnesses 
who would only testify of a hearsay were considered 
equivalent to an eye-witness. The accuser was exam- 
ined as a witness. Friends and members of the family 
were also admitted to testify, but only against the pris- 
oner, never in his favor. If the accused still persisted 
mn asserting his innocence, he was now tortured by the 
whip, the water, and fire, under the direction of the in- 
quisitors and the bishop of the diocese. If the prisoner 
then confessed, he was tortured a second time, to make 
him declare his motives, and afterwards a third time, 
to make him name his accomplices; and when the in- 
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quisitors had obtained from him all they wanted, they 2 
left him to his sufferings, without allowing a physician — 
to assist him. After this confession the prisoner was 
considered penitent, yet recantation was still demanded 
of him de levi; if heresy or Judaism was his crime, de ve- 
hementi ; and when he became reconciled to the Church, 
in forma, which latter included a free assent to all fur- 
ther punishments the Inquisition might yet see fit to 
inflict on the penitent. After that he was generally 
condemned to imprisonment for life, or sent to the gal- 
leys, his possessions sequestered, and his family dishon- 
ored. Those who confessed and recanted at once were 
punished only by having to wear for a certain time the 
sanbenito (q.v.), a frock without sleeves, with a red cross 
of St. Andrew before and behind, over a black under- 
frock (comp. Encyclop. Britan. xii, 390). The penitent 
(sanbenitado) who laid it aside before the appointed 
time was considered as unrepenting; when he had ac- 
complished his penance, the sanbenito was hung up in 
the church with a card bearing his name, and a state- 
ment of his offence. A relapse was punished by death, 
When the three degrees of torture failed to elicit a con- 
fession, the accused was put into a worse prison; if this 
did not succeed, the inquisitors tried the opposite plan: 
they made the accused comfortable, allowed his family 
and friends to have access to him, and led him to think 
that a confession of his fault and profession of repent- 
ance would procure his pardon. When one suspected 
of heresy died, or when such suspicion arose after his 
death, the trial was carried on notwithstanding. If 
forty years had elapsed between the death of the party 
and his accusation, his descendants were permitted to 
remain in their possessions, but were dishonored, and in- 
capable of holding office. If the remains of the accused 
could be found, they were burnt; if not, then he was 
burnt in effigy. When a number of trials were con- 
cluded, an auto da fé took place, i. e. the condemned 
were, with great pomp and parade, publicly burnt. See 
Auto DA Fr, A very able article in the Galary (May, 
1870, p. 647 sq.), entitled Ten Years in Rome, the reader 
would do well to examine. It is written by one who 
has held high office under the present Roman pontiff, 
and who has enjoyed peculiar advantages for an ex- 
tended examination of the authentic sources on the sub- 
ject of the Inquisition. The position of subordinate 
member of the Inquisition (/familiare), whose duties 
consisted in arresting the accused and taking them to 
prison, was much sought after, even by members of the 
highest families, on account of the privileges and indul- 
gences attached to it. The tribunal of Madrid had 
branches in the provinces and colonies, each composed 
of three inquisitors, three secretaries, an alguazil, three 
receivers and assessors, familiars and jailers. Every one 
connected with the Inquisition had to submit to the 
Casa limpia, i. e. to prove his descent from honorable 
and orthodox parents, who had never been summoned 
before the Inquisition, and to take the oath of secrecy. 

From the details of the proceedings of the inquisito- 
rial tribunal which we have just enumerated, it clearly 
follows that “ the Inquisition possessed powers which en- 
abled it effectually to arrest the progress of knowledge, 
and to crush every attempt which might be made for 
the reformation of religion and the Church.” The ter- 
rors which Torquemada’s tribunal spread by imprison- 
ment, tortures, etc. not only called forth complaints 
from the Cortes, but even provoked rebellions, followed 
by assassinations of the inquisitors (Llorente, i, 187 Sq., 
211 sq.): but it still prosecuted its bloody work. The 
suspicion of belonging to Judaism or Islamism, of pro- 
tecting Jews or Moors, of practising soothsaying, mag- 
ic, and blasphemy, caused an endless number of trials. 
Upon the inquisitor general’s advice, all Jews who would 
not become Christians were compelled (1492) to emi- 
grate ; a similar fate befell the Moors (1501). The num- 
ber of victims, as stated by Llorente, the popular histo- 
rian of the Inguisition, is positively appalling. He af- 
firms that during the sixteen years of Torquemada’s 
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ure of office (1483-1498) nearly 9000 were condemned 
the flames, 6500 were burned in effigy, and more than 


90,000 were subjected to various penalties, besides a still 


larger number who were reconciled; “a term which 
must not be misunderstood by the reader to signify any- 
thing like a pardon or amnesty, but only the commuta- 
tion of a capital sentence for inferior penalties, as fines, 
civil incapacity, very generally total contiscation of prop- 
erty, and not unfrequently imprisonment for life” (Pres- 
cott, Ferd. and Isab. i, 253; comp. also p. 267). His suc- 
cessor, Diego Deza, in eight years (1499-1506), accord- 
ing to the same writer, put above 1600 to a similar 
death. Under the third general inquisitor, Francis Xi- 
menes de Cisneros (1507-17), 2536 persons were killed, 
1368 were burned in effigy, and 47,263 were punished in 
other ways (Llorente, iv, 252). Not much better are 
the records of the proceedings of the other successive 
inquisitors general. M‘Crie (Reform. in Spain, p. 109) 
very rightly asserts that cardinal Ximenes, more than 
any other inquisitor general, contributed towards riv- 
eting the chains of political and spiritual despotism 
of Spain. “ Posséssed of talents that enabled him to 
foresee the dire effects which the Inquisition would in- 
evitably produce, he was called to take part in public 
affairs at a time when these effects had decidedly ap- 
peared. It was in his power to abolish that execrable 
tribunal altogether as an insufferable nuisance, or at 
least to impose such checks upon its procedure as would 
have rendered it comparatively harmless. Yet he not 
only allowed himself to be placed at its head, but em- 
ployed all his influence and address in defeating every 
attempt to reform its worst and most glaring abuses. . . . 
Ximenes had obtained the title of a great man from 
foreigners as well as natives of Spain. But in spite of 
the eulogiums passed upon him, I cannot help being of 
opinion, with a modern writer, that Ximenes bore a 
striking resemblance to Philip II, with this difference, 
that the cardinal was possessed of higher talents, and 
that his proceedings were characterized by a certain 


_ openness and impartiality, the result of the unlimited 


confidence which he placed in his own powers. His 
character was essentially that of a monk, in whom the 
severity of his order was combined with the impetuos- 
ity of blood which belongs to the natives of the South” 
(p. 110-112). Roman Catholics, of course, loudly pro- 
test against the credibility of these fearful allegations, 
assert that Llorente was a violent partisan, and allege 
that in his work on the Basque Proyinces he had al- 
ready proved himself a venal and unscrupulous fabrica- 
tor; but they find it impossible to disprove his accura- 
cy, and all that can possibly be done we see clearly in 
the efforts of one of the Catholic critics—Hefele, in his 
Life of Cardinal Ximenes—who produces many exam- 
ples of Llorente’s statements which he alleges are of 
a contradictory and exaggerated nature. Some Protes- 
tant historians, of course, fear that Llorente may have 
been too severe, as is apt to be the case with all apos- 
tates, and thus Prescott, in his Ferdinand and Isabella 
(iii, 467-470), has pointed out many instances similar to 
those which Hefele produces, and Ranke does not hesi- 
tate (Fiirsten und Volker des Siidl. Europas, i, 242) to im- 
peach his honesty ; Prescott even pronounces his ** com- 
putations greatly exaggerated,” and his “ estimates most 
improbable” (iii, 468). Still, with all the deductions 
which it is possible to make, even Roman Catholics 
must acknowledge that the working of the Inquisition 
in Spain, and in its dependencies in the New World too, 


involves an amount of cruelty which it is impossible to 


contemplate without horror. 

But, in spite of the terrors which it spread, voices 
were repeatedly heard in Spain to pronounce against it, 
especially when it developed all its power to crush out 
evangelical doctrines during the great Reformation of 
the 16th century. Hatred towards it had spread itself 
far through the country (M‘Crie, Reformation in Spain, 
chap. v); and when Charles V ascended the throne, the 
Cortes of Castile, Aragon, and Catalonia endeavored to 


bring to pass a reformation of the tribunal (Llorente, i, 
376 sq.). Negotiations to accomplish this end were en- 
tered into with the papal chair, and concessions were 
made, but they were not carried out. It directed its 
power now against those who openly or secretly adhered 
to evangelical doctrines. It published annually an edict 
of denunciation, and convened its chief tribunals at Se- 
ville and Valladolid. But it also directed its power 
against such members of its own Church as did not ac- 
cept the doctrines of the Council of Trent concerning 
justification, As, however, they succeeded in entirely 
suppressing Protestantism in Spain before the beginning 
of the 17th century, executions became rarer, and in the 
latter half of the 17th century the Inquisition abated its 
rigor, and was active principally in suppressing books 
and persecuting those who possessed or circulated for- 
bidden books. Autos da fé were hardly ever heard of, 
and, as a result, the tribunal was less feared; and, final- 
ly, even Charles III forbade first the execution of capi- 
tal punishment without royal warrant, and afterwards 
also set further limits to the power of the Inquisition, 
preventing it from rendering any final decision without 
the assent of the king,-and also from making any new 
regulations. In 1762 the grand inquisitor was exiled 
into a convent for condemning a book against the king’s 
will. In 1770 his minister Aranda circumscribed its 
power still further by forbidding the imprisonment of 


any royal subject, unless his guilt was well substan-— 


tiated; and in 1784 followed the provision that the pa- 
pers of every suit against a grandee, minister, or any 
other officer in the employ of the king, should always 
be presented to the sovereign for inspection before judg- 
ment could be pronounced; and although it afterwards 
regained ground for a while, public opinion proved too 
averse to it. Even the pope began to restrict its pow- 
ers, and it was finally abolished in Madrid, Dee. 4, 1808, 
by an edict of Joseph Napoleon. Llorente calculates 
that from the time of its introduction into Spain (1481) 
to that date (1808), the Inquisition had condemned in 
Spain alone 341,021 persons. Of these, 31,912 persons 
were burnt alive, 17,659 in effigy, and 291,456 others 
punished severely. When Ferdinand VII regained the 
throne of Spain in 1814, one of his first acts was the re- 
establishment of the Inquisition, but also one of the first 
acts of the Revolution of 1820 was the destruction of 
the palace of the Inquisition by the people, and the in- 
stitution was suppressed by the Cortes. Yet, after the 
restoration, the apostolical party continued to demand 
its re-establishment; an inquisitorial junta was organ- 
ized in 1825, and the old tribunal finally restored in 
1826. The law of July 15, 1834, again suspended the 
Inquisition, after sequestering all its possessions, and 
the Constitution of 1855 expressly declares that no one 
shall be made to suffer for his faith. Yet in 1857 the 
Inquisition showed itself still very vigorous in persecu- 
ting all persons suspected of Protestantism, and all books 
containing their doctrines. Such as were found with 
heretical books in their possession, or had read them, 
were severely punished, The great political changes 
which the last few years have wrought on all the civil- 
ized world have not been without marked effects om 
Spain, and have, removed not only in a measure, but, we 
hope, altogether, the deplorable effects of the Romish 
spirit of immitigated intolerance, which has ever been 
praised, preached, and imperatively enjoined as one of 
the highest of Christian virtues by the antichristian 
see of Rome. Indeed the Inquisition, not only in Rome, 
but in every land, the papacy considered its master- 
piece, “the firmest and most solid support of its power, 
both spiritual and temporal. Hence it put all things 
under the feet of its tribunal in the countries subject to 
its authority. There the most extravagant maxims 
were held to be incontestable, and the most unfounded 
pretensions established beyond dispute. Thus the in- 
fallibility of the popes, their superiority to general 
councils, their dominion over the possessions of all the 
churches in the world, the power to dispose of them as 
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they pleased, their pretended authority over the tempo- 
ral concerns of sovereigns, the right which they claim 
of deposing them, of absolving their subjects from the 
oath of allegiance, and giving away their dominions, 
are maxims which none dared to doubt in the countries 
of the Inquisition, much less to contest them, lest they 
should expose themselves to all the horrors of that de- 
testable tribunal. No wonder that the popes, in return, 
so warmly supported all its pretensions, and earnestly 
and incessantly labored to procure for it so extensive an 
authority, that it at length became formidable to the 
very princes by whom it was adopted” (Shoberl, Perse- 
cutions of Popery, i, 113 sq.). These assertions, written 
(in 1844) long before the occurrence of the late so au- 
spicious events, deserve especial consideration, as among 
the first changes which the downfall of the temporal 
power of the papacy must inevitably bring is religious 
Sreedom all over the world. (Comp. also Guettée, The 
Papacy (N. Y. 1867, 12mo], Introd. p. 4 sq.) 

Portugal.—F rom Spain the Inquisition was introduced 
into the different countries over which it held its sway. 
Thus it was not really introduced into Portugal until 
its union with Spain in 1557, and only then after much 
opposition, It is true, under king Joan IIT of Portugal, 
an effort was made to establish the tribunal against the 
New-Christians of that country, imitating the Spaniards 
in this respect, and Henrique, the bishop of Ceuta, a 

’ former Franciscan monk and fanatic, even took the law 
in his own hands, and executed five New-Christians, to 
hasten the establishment of the Inquisition. Many rea- 
sons swayed in favor to tolerate the Jews in Portugal, 
and they, of course, were in that country the first against 
whom the tribunal was intended to direct the bloody 
work. In 1531 Clement VII was even persuaded to is- 
sue a breve (Dec. 17) to introduce the Inquisition, but 
already, in the year following (Oct. 17, 1532), he revoked 
this order (comp. Herculano, Origem da Inquisigao em 
Portugal, i, 276 sq., et al.). But when the Inquisition, 
under Spanish influence, was at last introduced, as in 
Spain, it became also in Portugal a tribunal of the 
crown, and it is for this reason Roman Catholic writ- 
ers argue that the see of Rome cannot be held respon- 
sible for the horrible deeds that it enacted in these two 
countries and in their dependencies. It is true, some 
of the popes protested against the establishment of the 
Inquisition as a state tribunal, but it must be remem- 
bered that the opposition was directed against it (as in 
Italy, above) not so much on account of its cruel meas- 
ures, but because it chose to be independent of Rome. 
Indeed the popes, feeling their power insufficient to en- 
force obedience, found themselves compelled, from mo- 
tives of prudence, to tolerate what they were powerless 
to suppress; i. e. unable to establish the Inquisition un- 
der their own immediate control, with the benefits ac- 
ctuing therefrom all flowing into their own treasury, 
they yielded to a state tribunal, that gave them at least 
a part in the proceedings, as well as a part of the spoils. 
The highest tribunal of the Portuguese Inquisition was, 
of course, at Lisbon, the capital of the country, and the 
appointment of the grand inquisitor at the pleasure of 
the king, nominally also subject to the approval of the 
pope. When, finally, Portugal became again indepen- 
dent under the duke of Braganza as John IV (1640), 
an effort was made by the Royalists to abolish the In- 
quisition, and to deprive it of the right of sequestration. 
But John IV found too strong an opposition in the 
priesthood, especially in the ever-plotting Jesuits, and 
he was prevented from executing his intentions success- 
fully. After his death he was himself put under the 
ban, and his body was only a long time after officially 
absolved from this, one of the grossest sins a son. of 
Rome could possibly have permitted, the attempt to 
cleanse his Church from the sin of unrighteousness, , In 
ee es Sine was further restricted 
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from the country, and the inquisitorial tribunal w 


commanded by law to communicate to the arrested the 


accusations presented against him or them, the names 
of the accusers and witnesses, the right of an attorney 
to hold communication with the accused, and it was 
furthermore decreed that no sentence should be execu~ 
ted without the assent of the civil courts. At the same 
time, the auto da fé was also forbidden. After the fall 
of Pombal and the death of Joseph I the clergy regain- 
ed their power for a season, but the spirit of enlighten- 
ment had made too great inroads not to conflict with 
the interference of the priests, and under king John VI 
(1818-26), when “this great engine for the coercion of 
the human mind, if worked with the unscrupulous, im- 
passive resolution of Machiavellianism,” could no longer 
be made to accomplish its purpose, it breathed its last, 
and the very records of its proceedings were condemned 
to the flames. 

Netherlands.—From Spain the Inquisition was also 
introduced into the Netherlands as early as the 13th 
century, and from this time forward exerted in this 
country, next to Spain, her authority most unscrupu- 
lously. Especially active was its tribunal during the 
Reformation. After a severe edict by Charles V at 
Worms against the heretics (May 8, 1521), he appoint- 
ed as inquisitors to the Netherlands his councillor, Franz 
von der Hulst, and the Carmelite Nicolas of Egmont. 
They at once set out to do their task, and to inflict the 
usual penalties on their victims—banishment, etc.—and 
found especial helpmeets in the regent of the Nether- 
lands, Margaret of Austria, in connection with the bish- 
op of Arras, Granvella. The printing, sale, and posses- 
sion of heretical books were strictly forbidden, and the 
magistrates were required, under penalty of loss of of- 
fice, to be active in discovering’ heretics, and send a 
quarterly report of their labors to the regent; the in- 
formers to receive a considerable reward for any proof 
(Raumer’s Briefe, i, 164 sq.). Nevertheless, the Refor- 
mation spread, and the Inquisition was not even able to 
prevent the rise of fanatical sects, as the Anabaptists 
(q.v.), ete. But Charles, determined to uproot the Ref- 
ormation, issued a new mandate for the organization of 
the Inquisition after the Spanish form (April 20, 1550) 
(see Sleidani Commentarii, ed. chr. car. Am Ende: Fref. 
ad M. 1785, iii, 203; Gerdesii Hist. Reformat. iii, App. 
p- 122). But this attempt, like the former one, also 
failed. Maria, the widowed queen of Hungary, who in 
secret inclined to the Reformation, was now regent. 
Deputations of the citizens made her aware of the dan- 
gers which threatened her on that account; she went 
immediately to Germany to Charles, and was success- 
ful in effecting a change of the mandate in so far that 
in a new form of it (issued September 25, 1550) the 
words “Inquisition” and “ inquisitors” were omitted. 
But it was still opposed, and could only be published in 
Antwerp on the condition of the municipal rights being 
preserved (Gerdesii, wt sup. iii, 216 sq.). ‘That the In- 
quisition was very active up to this time in the Nether- 
lands is certain; but the accounts that, under Charles V, 
50,000, or even 100,000 persons lost their lives by it in 
that country (Sculteti_A nnales, p. 87; Grotii Annales et 
Historie de rebus Belgicis, Amst. 1658, p. 12), seems to be 
exaggerated. When the Netherlands were placed un- 
der the government of Philip II a more severe policy 
was initiated, determined, if possible, not to modify the 
existing heresies, but to extinguish them altogether, 
The Inquisition was at once set in full motion, and a 
zeal was manifested by its tribunal worthy of a better 
cause. But the cruelties which followed a people de- 
termined to worship their God in the manner which 
seemed to them a plain duty could excite no fear, but 
rather added new fuel to the flame already confined to 
too narrow limits, and it at last burst forth in all its 
maddened fury. At first the cities Louvain, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Herzogenbusch united in demanding the 
abolition of the Inquisition. Their example was imi- 
tated, and in February, 1556, a league of the nobility, 
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he Comprom was formed, which energe 
y made the same request (Schréckh, Kérchen- 
plished in 1567. Shortly after, however, the terrible 
Alba was dispatched to the Netherlands with unlimited 
power. Margaret was forced to resign the regency, and 
he now proceeded with unheard-of cruelty against those 
who had become suspected, or whose riches attracted 
him, Upon the 16th of February, 1568, by a sentence 
of the holy office, all the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
were condemned ¢o death as heretics. “ From this uni- 
versal doom only a few persons especially named were 
excepted. A proclamation of the king, dated ten days 
later, confirmed this decree of the Inquisition, and or- 
dered it to be carried into instant execution.’. . . Three 
millions of people, men, women, and children, were sen- 
tenced to the scaffold in three lines” (Motley, Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, ii, 155). But even with these meas- 
ures they failed in uprooting the Reformation as a dan- 
gerous heresy, and in 1573, when the provinces had al- 
most become a waste, and depopulated by the emigra- 
tion of hundreds of thousands and the execution of 
thousands of its most valuable citizens, Philip saw him- 
self under the necessity of recalling the duke. The les- 
son that had been taught Spain was, however, insuffi- 
cient to incline her to moderation. Philip now, as 
much as ever, was determined to uproot heresy by force, 
and these further attempts resulted finally in the inde- 
pendence of the northern provinces of the Netherlands, 
by a formidable union which they formed at Utrecht in 
1579, and which the peace of Westphalia guaranteed to 
them. In the southern provinces the Jesuits continued 
to rule for a time, but soon there also the spirit of free- 
dom abrogated their power, and the Inquisition, “ all- 
seeing as Providence, inexorable as the grave; not in- 
flicting punishment which the sufferer could remember, 
but remorselessly killing outright; not troubling itself 
to ascertain the merits of a case, and giving the accused 
the benefits of a doubt, but regarding suspicion and cer- 
tainty as the same thing,” was driven from the land. 
Countries outside of Europe.—The Inquisition was 
introduced into the transatlantic countries also by Por- 
tugal, and especially by Spain, to which “the see of 
Rome, in virtue of the universal authority which it ar- 
rogated, had granted all the countries which she might 
discover beyond the Atlantic,” and the Spaniards, re- 
flecting that they had expelled the Jews, the hereditary 
and inveterate enemies of Christianity, from their coasts, 
and overturned the Mohammedan empire which had 
been established for ages in the Peninsula, began to con- 
sider themselves as the favorites of Heaven, destined to 
propagate and defend the true faith, and “thus the 
glory of the Spanish arms became associated with the 
extirpation of heresy.” In the New World the Inqui- 
sition established its power, especially in Mexico. It 
was also terribly severe in Carthagena and Lima. By 
the Portuguese it was taken to East India, and had its 
chief seat at Goa. Under John VII of Portugal it was, 
after it had undergone several modifications, wholly 
abolished both in Brazil and East India. 
Literature.—Nicol Eymericus, Directoriwm inquisito- 
rum (Barcelona, 1503; Rome, 1578, ete.; with commen- 
taries by Pegna, Venice, 1607); Ursini, span. inquisi- 
tionis et carnificine secretiora (Antw. 1611); Limborch, 
Historia Inquisitionis (Amst. 1692) ; Pliim, Ursprung u. 
Absichten d. I.; Maurique, Sammlung d. I nstructionen d. 
Spanischen I. (1630); Cramer, Briefe ti. die I. (Leipzig, 
1784-85, 2 vols.) ; Erzdhlungen v. d. Stiftung, ete., der I. 
(Cologne, 1784) ; Llorente, Hist. critique de 0 Inquisition 
d' Espagne (Par. 1815-17, 4 vols.) ; Ant. Puigblauch, Die 
entlurvte I. (Weimar, 1817); Sarpi, Discorso del?’ Origine 
dell’ Uffizio del?’ Inquisitione (1639), a very able, though 
short sketch; Rule, Hist. of Inquisition (ed. by Dr. Har- 
ris); Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii, chap. xii, xiii; ix, chap. 
vii, viii; x, 99 sq.; Leckey, Hist. of Rutionalism (see In- 
dex); M‘Crie, Hist. of the Reformation in Italy ; Hist. of 
the Reformation in Spain ; Milman, Lat. Christ. (see In- 
% 


y | dex); Ranke, Hist. of'the Papacy (see Index) ; Schoberl, 


Persecutions of Popery, i, 102 sq.; Prescott, Ferd. and Is- 
abella (see Index); Philip IT (see Index); Motley, Hist. 
of Dutch Republic (see Index); Chambers, Cyclop. 8. v. 5 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 677 sq.; Brockhaus, Conver- 
sations-Lewikon, viii, 271 sq.; Quart. Rev. vi, 313 sq.; X; 
204 sq.3 Blackwood’s Mag. xx, 70 sq.; N. A. Rev. xxx, 
504 sq.; Janus, Pope and the Council, p.235 sq.; English 
Rev, xi, 438; Contemp. Rev. July, 1869, p. 455; Method. 
Quart. Rev. April, 1870, p. 809; West. Rev. 1856, p. 177; 
also British Critic of 1827, and Museum of’ Foreign Lit, 
and Science (Phila.) of the same year, in which appeared 
a critical survey of a number of works treating on the 
Inquisition; Rule, The Brand of Dominic, or the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome supreme and universal (Lond. 1852, 12mo) ; 
(Roman Catholic), B. Vicufia Mackenna, Francisco Moy- 
en, or the Inquisition as it was in South America (Lond. 
1869, 8vo); Balmez, Catholicism and Protestantism com- 
pared in Relation to Civilization ; Hereulano, Da origem e 
establecimento da inquisi¢ao em Portugal (Lissabon, 1854— 
1856, 2 vols.); Fleury, Hist. Eccles. v, 266 et al. (J. H.W.) 
Inquisitor. See [nquisrrion. 


I.N.R.J. are the initials for Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judeorum (Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews), fre- 
quently met with as inscriptions. See Cross or Curist. 

Insabbatati. See WALDENSIANS. 


Insacrati, the name usually given in the ancient 
canons to the inferior clergy. The superior clergy are 
commonly called the tepobpevor, holy or sacred; the oth- 
ers insacrati, unconsecrated. Different ceremonies were 
observed at their ordination: the higher orders were 
set apart at the altar by the solemn imposition of hands; 
the others had no imposition of hands. The superior 
orders ministered as priests, celebrating the sacraments 
and preaching in the church; the inferior performed 
some lower or ordinary duties, and generally attended 
upon the others in their sacred services. See IN¥FE- 
RIOR CLERGY. 

Inscriptions carved on stone have in all ages been 
regarded by cultivated, and sometimes even by rude na- 
tions, as the most enduring monuments of remarkable 
events. Thus the early patriarch Job would have his 


| dying profession of faith “graven with iron in the rock 


forever” (Job xix, 24). Moses inscribed the law upon 
stones, and set them up permanently in Mt. Ebal (Deut. 
xxvii, 2-8; Josh. viii,30). See PILLAR. 

The oldest inscriptions now known to us are the Chi- 
nese, which profess to ascend to B.C. 2278, Those of 
India date only back to B.C. 315, the age of Sandracot- 
tus; but it has been thought that the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions of Central America and of Mexico may prove 
to be of much older date than those of China even. The 
Egyptian inscriptions are generally acknowledged to be 
as old as B.C. 2000; next in order come the Assyrian 
and Babylonian, reaching nearly as high an antiquity, 
and then follow the Persian, and Median, and Pheeni- 
cian, all of about B.C. 700, while the Greek date only to 
B.C. 500 and 600, and the Etruscan and Roman to no re- 
moter date than the Indian, i. e. B.C. 400-300. The 
most remarkable of all the known inscriptions are the 
trilingual inscription of Rosetta, that of Shalmanezer 
on the obelisk of Nimrud, and the cylinder of Sennach- 
erib; the trilingual inscription of Darius I on the rock 
at Behistun; the Greek inscription of the soldiers of 
Psammetichus at Ipsamboul, and of the bronze helmet 
dedicated by Hiero I to the Olympian Jupiter; the in- 
scription on the coffin of the Cyprian king Asmumazer ; 
the Etruscan inscription called the Eugubine Tables ; 
that of Mummius, the conqueror of Corinth, at Rome, 
and the will of Augustus at Ancyra; the inscription of 
the Ethiopian monarch Silco ; the old monument of Yu, 
and the inscription of Se-gan-fu, recording the arrival 
of Christianity in China (A.D. 631); the inscriptions of 
Chandra-gupta and Asoka in India. 

J. Egyptian Hieroglyphics.— These are at once the 
most ancient, the most copious, and the most instruc- 


tive of all relics of this description extant. The Egyp- 


tians used three modes of writing: (1) the Enchorial | 


or Demotic, the common language of the country; (2) 
the Hieratic, peculiar to the priests ; and (3) the Hie- 
roglyphic. Hieroglyphics, again, are of three kinds: 
(i.) Phonetic, when the hieroglyphic stands for a letter ; 
(ii.) Emblematic or Symbolic, when it 1s an emblem or 
symbol of the thing represented ; (iii.) Figurative, when 
it is a representation of the object itself. The annexed 
engraving will give some idea of the four different kinds 
of Egyptian characters; by this it will be seen that in 
some cases the derivation of the demotic character is to 
be traced, through its various gradations, from the orig- 


Let- Pure Linear Hieratic Demotic 
teil Hieroglyphic. Hieroglyphic. Character. Character. 
—— 
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inal pure hieroglyphic, while in others the resemblance 
is utterly lost. We illustrate this subject by a few 
examples, pointing out the various meanings attached 
to the Egyptian characters under different circum- 
stances. The names of the gods were in general ex- 
pressed by symbols and not by letters; “in the same 
mamer, the Jews never wrote at full length the ineffa- 
ble name of Jehovah, but always expressed it by a short 
mark, which they pronounced Adonai.” These repre- 
sentations were of two kinds: figurative, in which the 
name of the deity is implied by the form in which he 
was represented in his statue, and symbolic, in which a 
part of the statue, or some object having a reference to 
the deity, was employed, as for instance : 


FIGURATIVE NAMES OF GODS, SYMBOLIC NAMES OF GODS, 


penn 


Cnouphis. Amon, Phré, Cnouphis. Amon. 


Phré. 


Many words were also expressed by symbols, of which 
~ the following are examples : 


SE WG 


\ yor 
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Mother. Temple. God. Goddess. 


Son or Child. 


Dr. Young and Mr. Tattam have satisfactorily shown 
that all that has come down to us of the language and 
literature of ancient Egypt is contained in the Coptic, 
Sahadic, or Upper Country, and the Basmurico-Coptic 
dialects, and in the enchorial, hieratic, and hieroglyph- 
ic inscriptions and MSS.; and it is a point that cannot 
be too much insisted upon, that a previous knowledge 
of the Coptic is absolutely necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the hieroglyphics. See HimrociyPuics. 
These inscriptions are found abundantly on the vari- 
ous monuments still remaining in Egypt, especially in 
the tombs and palaces of the several kings. They are 
found either alone, as documentary records, e. g. on the 
obelisks and columns; or oftener in connection with pic- 
torial representations of public or private scenes: very 
rarely, as in the fanious Rosetta Stone, with interlinear 
translations in the corresponding Egyptian or a foreign 
language. See Eeyrr, Ae 
Il. Assyrian Cuneatic. — These characters, like the 
Egyptian hieroglyphies, are usually inscribed upon slabs 
containing likewise pictorial delineations of martial, 
hunting, or other scenes. See Cunerrorm. The most 
noted places where they occur are at Behistun, Khorso- 
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bad, Kouyunjik, and Nimrud. See each in its o1 
All the great halls of the various palaces are surrounded 
in the interior with sculptured slabs set into the walls, 


and covered with representations of the great historical 
events of the reigns of the respective kings, such as 


battles, sieges of cities, the conquests of provinces, the 
building of towns, and of mounds for palaces and tem- 
ples, processions of captives, caravans bearing tribute 
from subjected nations, or presents from vassal kings, or 
taxes from the various districts of the empire, ete. Sey- 
eral hundreds of these have been removed, taken down 
the Euphrates, and shipped to England and France, and 
set up in the British Museum, and that of the Louvre 
at Paris. These slabs vary in size from three to seven 
feet in breadth, and from five to eleyen feet in height; 
and a part even reach thirteen and fifteen feet. Some 
of them have been brought to our own country, and pre- 
sented to Amherst and other colleges. These slabs be- 
come, as it were, leaves in the Assyrian history. Each 
chamber, in fact, is a volume; for not only do we have 
the sculptures, but also inscriptions in a cuneiform or 
wedge-form letter, which furnishes a commentary on 
the events represented by the artist. Great progress 
has already been made in deciphering this language, as 
we have stated elsewhere, and we have most wonderful 
and interesting additions to our knowledge of ancient 
Nineveh (q. v.). 

Ill. Phenician Records.—These are very fragmenta- 
ry and widely scattered. They are in characters closely 
resembling the old Hebrew. Most of them have been 
diligently collected and expounded by Gesenius in his 
Monumenta Phenicia (Lpz. 1837). See Puaznicia. A 
very interesting inscription relating to the history of 
one of the early Moabitish kings has lately been discov- 
ered. See MESHA. 

IV. Sinaitic Inscriptions.—W ady Mokatteb, the cliffs 
of which bear these inscriptions, is a valley entering 
wady Sheik, and bordering on the upper regions of the 
Sinai Mountains. It extends for about three hours’ 
march, and in most places its rocks present abrupt cliffs 
twenty or thirty feet high. From these cliffs large 
masses have separated and lie at the bottom in the val- 
ley. The cliffs and rocks are thickly covered with in- 
scriptions, which are continued, at intervals of a few 
hundred paces only, for at least the distance of two 
hours and a half. Burckhardt says that to copy all of 
them would occupy a skilful draughtsman six or eight 
days. The inscriptions are very rudely executed, some- 
times with large letters, at others with small, and sel- 
dom with straight lines. The characters appear to be 
written from right to left; and, although not cut deep, 
an instrument of metal must have been required, as the 
rock is of considerable hardness, Some of them are on 
rocks at a height of twelve or fifteen feet, and must 
haye required a ladder to ascend to them. The charac- 
ters were not known. The superior of the Franciscans, 
who yisited the place in 1722, observes: “ Although we 
had among us men who understood the Arabian, Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armenian, Turkish, Eng- 
lish, Nlyrian, German, and Bohemian languages, there 
was not one of us who had the slightest knowledge of 
the characters engraved in these hard rocks with great 
labor in a country where there is nothing to be had 
either to eat or drink. Hence it is proLable that these 
characters contained some profound seercts, which, long 
before the birth of Jesus Christ, were sculptured in these 
rocks by the Chaldeans or some other persons.” This 
account excited profound attention in Europe; and it 
was thought by many that the inscriptions might have 
been formed by the Israelites during their stay in this 
region, and probably contained irrefragable evidence for 
the truth of the Mosaic history. Hence copies of them 
have been anxiously sought and secured; but, with the 
exception of a few in Greck, the character and language 
were stil unknown. “ Before they can be all decipher- 
ed,” says Laborde, “ereater progress than has yet been 


attained must be made in the paleography and ancient 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


languages of the East. The most general opinion is | of writing current there. They were neither Jews nor 


that they were the work of pilgrims who visited Sinai 
about the 6th century.” This seems to us very doubt- 
ful. The Greek inscriptions and the crosses, on which 
this conclusion chiefly rests, may indeed have been of 
that or a later age; but it does not follow that those in 
the unknown characters necessarily were so too,—Kitto, 
Pict. Bible, note on Job xix, 24, Rev. Charles Forster 
contends that they are records of the Israelites on their 
way from Egypt to Palestine (Sinai Photographed, Lon- 
don, 1862, fol.). Better opportunities than had formerly 
been at the command of casual travellers were enjoyed 
by captain Palmer, a member of the expedition now 
employed in making a complete and exhaustive survey 
of the physical features and condition of the Sinaitic re- 
gion. His collection of transcripts from wady Mokat- 
teb and other localities exceeds 1500 in number, and he 
was much aided in the study of their meaning by find- 
ing several undoubted bilingual inscriptions where the 
Greek-and Sinaitic characters occur together, and ex- 
press the same meaning. The result of four months’ 
steady devotion to this object has given a complete al- 
phabet of the latter, so that captain Palmer can read 
and interpret any of the inscriptions with ease. Both 
the alphabet and language must have been employed 
by a late Shemitie people—“in all probability a com- 
mercial community who inhabited, or at least colonized, 
the Peninsula for the first few centuries of the Christian 
era.” That many of the writers were Christians is 
proved by the numerous Christian signs used by them ; 
but it is equally clear, from internal evidence, that a 
large proportion of them were pagans. It is interesting 
to note that captain Palmer’s researches were pursued 
without the knowledge of professor Beers’s studies, 
though they mainly corroborate each other, and he 
bears testimony to the professor's acuteness and pene- 
tration. A writer in the Princeton Review (Oct. 1870), 
after giving the history of the discovery and decipher- 
ment of these inscriptions, thus concludes : “It seems to 
be ascertained that the writers were natives of Arabia 
Petra, inclusive of the Sinaitic peninsula; and, wheth- 
er they were subjects of the kingdom centring in Petra 
or not, they made use of the language and the mode 
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Christians, but worshippers of heathen deities, and par- 
ticularly of the heavenly bodies. ‘They were mostly 
pilgrims on their way to certain celebrated sanctuaries, 
which were for centuries resorted to at special seasons 
by the pagans resident in this region, The inscriptions 
in the old native character belong to the period imme- 
diately preceding and following the Christian era; and 
they come down to the time when the Gospel and the 
Christian Church penetrated these localities, supplanted 
heathenism, and suppressed its sanctuaries. They then 
yield to legends in Greek and Latin, and even more re- 
cent tongues, the work of Christians, who, in imitation 
of their heathen predecessors, have left the record of 
their pilgrimage to hallowed spots graven on the same 
imperishable works.” Hence we find crosses and other 
marks of Christianity mingled in the pagan names and 
symbols. Similar inscriptions have been found scatter- 
ed, but not so profusely, nor in such confusion, in various 
other portions of the Sinaitic peninsula, and even in the 
outskirts of Palestine. (See the literature in the Prince- 
ton Review, ut sup.) See Sint. 

INSCRIPTIONS, Curistian. There are but few 
Christian inscriptions that remain extant from an early 
date, but these few yet suffice to convey to us a pretty 
accurate idea of the history of the early Christian 
Church, and of the customs and belief of the first fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ. “They express,” says 
Maitland, in his justly celebrated and now quite rare 
work on The Church in the Catacombs (Lond. 1846, 8vo, 
p. 13), “the feelings of a body of Christians whose lead- 
ers alone are known to us in history. The fathers of 
the Church live in their voluminous works; the lower 
orders are only represented by these simple records, from 
which, with scarcely an exception, sorrow and complaint 
are banished; the boast of suffering, or an appeal to the 
revengeful passions, is nowhere to be found. One ex- 
presses faith, another hope, a third charity. The gen- 
ius of primitive Christianity, ‘to believe, to love, and to 
suffer,’ has never been better illustrated. These ‘ser- 
mons in stones’ are addressed to the heart, and not to 
the head, to the feelings rather than to the taste; and 
possess additional value from being the work of the 
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purest and most influential P 

apostolic Church’ then in existence.” In the early years 

‘of the Christian Church the inscriptions were, with few 

exceptions, confined to the memory of deceased persons 
and to sacred objects. 

1, The custom of tomb-stone inscriptions was borrowed 
by the early Christians from the Romans and Grecians ; 
they simplified them, however, very much, and indicated 
the Christian knowledge, life, and rank of the deceased 
partly by significant symbols, partly by written signs, 
words, and expressions. These symbols, as they are 
found in Italy, France, and the countries on the Rhine, 
pertain partly to the designation of the Redeemer by 
means of pictorial represeutations, partly to the life after 
death, hope for the same through Christ and the cross. 
The name of Christ, their Lord and Master, is, as would 
be expected of his followers, everywhere the most prom- 
inent, and is “repeated in an endless variety of forms, 
and the actions of his life are figured in every degree of 
rudeness of execution.” But remarkable it certainly is, 
that in the inscriptions contained in the Lapidarian Gal- 
lery, selected and arranged under papal superintendence, 
containing one of the largest, if not the largest collec- 
tion of Christian inscriptions, there are no prayers for 
the dead (unless the forms “ May you live,” “May God 
refresh you,” be so construed) ; no addresses to the Vir- 
gin Mary, nor to the apostles or earlier saints ; and, with 
the exception of “eternal sleep,” “eternal home,” etc., 
no expressions contrary to the plain sense of Scripture. 
Neither is the second person of the Trinity viewed in 
the Jewish light of a temporal Messiah, nor is he de- 
graded to the Socinian estimate of a mere example, but 
he is ever represented as invested with all the honors 
of a Redeemer. On this subject there is no reserve, no 
heathenish suppression of the distinguishing feature of 
the Christian religion as professed by the evangelical 
sects. On stones innumerable appears the good Shep- 
herd, bearing on his shoulders the recovered sheep, by 
which many an illiterate believer expressed his sense 
of personal salvation. One, according to his epitaph, 
sleeps in Christ ;” another is buried with a prayer that 
“she may live in the Lord Jesus.” But most of all, the 
cross in its simplest form is employed to testify the faith 
of the deceased; and whatever ignorance may have pre- 
vailed regarding the letter of Holy Writ, or the more 
mysterious doctrines contained in it, there seems to have 
been no want of apprehension of that sacrifice “ where- 
by alone we obtain remission of our sins, and are made 
partakers of the kingdom of heeven” (Maitland, Church 
in the Catacombs, p. 14,15). One of the principal signs 
used in referring to Christ is a monogram of the initial 
letters of the Greek name Xouorée. Most generally it 
is found to be composed of X and 9, the latter placed 


in the heart of the former. Strange to say, we pre- 
serve in our own language a vestige of this figure in 
writing Xmas and Xtian, which can only be explained 
by supposing the first letter to stand for the Greek X. 
Christ’s name is copied from Mait- 

land, p. 166, and was originally 

taken from the Lapidarian Gallery. 

The a and w reversed in this epi- 

Read: “Tasaris [a Sages in the Apocalypse: their 
ree name] — in continued use proves the general 
han ee firstand reception of that book as a part of 
the inspired canon. The a and 

tioned by Prudentius as well as by 

; : 

Tertullian, who regarded them as 

mysteriously containing the signi- 

fication that in Christ rest the be- 

(De monogram. ¢.s.). From the ig- 

norance of the sculptor, the entire 

symbol was sometimes inverted, as 

in the opposite figure (also from 


7 K This fac-simile of a monogram of 
A SAV ‘ taph refer to the well-known pas- 
A ~ w [see article on ALPHA] are men- 

|‘ VDNS 
ginning and end of all spiritual life 
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ortion of the ‘catholic and | 


Maitland, p.167). A change was afterwards 
made by the decussation (as it is technically =| 
termed) of the X, by which the figure of a ir 


cross was produced. Having once arrived at “A ]I7{) 


this happy coincidence, the monogram re- — | j~— 
mained stationary. Its simple outline, thus 
chiselled on a grave-stone (from the Lapi- 


darian Gallery), or 
accompanied by the |_— 
misplaced letters. 


or even converted into “ Psr,” as if for Psristos, 
D-M:N 


ELI ASA 


SORICIO. 
Read: ‘‘To our great God—Eliasa to Soricius, in Christ.” 


was in course of time ornamented with jewels; and the 
monogramma gemmatum took its place as a work of art 
among Christian bas-reliefs of the 
4th century. The best specimen 
in the Lapidarian Gallery Mait- 
land asserts that he accurately 
copied, and it is here reproduced: 
the jewels are only in marble, but 
they represent the real gems often 
lavished upon the ancient cross. 

It is asserted by some antiqua- 
rians that the monogram was not 
used until the time of the emperor 
Constantine, and that, as is gen- 
erally believed, it was first seen 
by him in the so greatly celebrated miraculous vision, 
which resulted in his conversion to the Christian relig- 
ion. An epitaph, such as the subjoined, discovered by 
Bosio, may be well assigned to that time, when the mot- 
to “In hoe yinces” might have become common: 


IN HOC VINCES 


SINFONIA ET FILIIS 
V: AN:°*XLVIII M:V-D Ill 
“Tn this thou shalt conquer—In Christ. Sinfonia, also 


for her sons. She lived forty-eight years, five months, 
and four days.” 


The next is contained in Oderici: 


IN sz VICTRIX 
which probably signified, 
“Victrix [a woman’s name], victorious in Christ.” 


But the epitaphs of Alexander and Marius, martyrs 
under Adrian and Antonine, also exhibit the monogram : 
“and though,” says Maitland, “they do not appear to 
have been executed at the time, they contain strong 
marks of belonging to a period of violent persecution.” 
Gaetano Marini, however, asserts that ihe earliest mon- 


ogram belongs to the year 331, i. e, six years after the 
Council of Nice, 


A cut from a stamp of Boldetti. 
The P (r) of the monogram also 
ee an apin are words spes Dei. 

is to be read, ‘*My hope is i 
God Christ.” ” iaaie 2 


The only resemblance to the monogram used by the 


himself, at the supper, is called iySvc. 


s the ce um Kor symbol of lightning, 
‘The Egyptian cross appears to be an abbreviation of 
the Nilometer. 


~~ 
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CELIX : ET CEREALIS : PATRI > BENEM ° 
QV VIXIT: ANNIS :LAXKV + M<VII*D:V 
DORMIT IN PACEM, 

Translate—“ The mark of Christ. Celix and Cerealis to 
their deserving father,” ete. 

For the assertion that the monogram was a symbol 
of martyrdom, and signified “ for Christ,” there seems to 
be not the least authority. In many inscriptions we 
read, however, in B35 a8 in 
IN 3B ASELVS D. 

© Aselus sleeps [or is buried] in Christ." 


Prudentius informs us that the name of Christ, “writ- 
ten in jewelled gold, marked the purple labarum, and 
‘sparkled from the helmets” of the army of Constantine ; 
but this is, in all probability, only a poetical fiction (Li- 
ber i, contra’ Symmachum). Only in the later inscrip- 
tions, as far down as the Middle Ages, as in a Cologne 


inscription (Centralm. 100), are found the words initium | 


et finis. The monogram with the two letters is there 
sometimes surrounded by a circle or a wreath. The 
symbols, however, were used more frequently than any 
other, and of these the fish (/ySvc), which is often found 
in different forms upon the same stone, was no doubt 
suggested by the initials which it contains of the for- 
mula I7)700¢ Xpraréc, Oeov Yidc, Lwrijo (Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, the Saviour), a sentence which had been 
adopted from the Sibylline verses. “ Moreover, the pho- 
netie sign of this word, the actual fish, was an emblem 
whose meaning was entirely concealed from the uniniti- 
ated—an important point with those who were sur- 
rounded by foes ready to ridicule and blaspheme what- 
ever of Christianity they could detect. Nor did the ap- 
propriateness of the symbol stop here. ‘The first,’ ob- 
served Tertullian, ‘seems a fit emblem of him whose 
spiritual children are, like the offspring of fishes, born in 
the water of baptism.” Sometimes the word (ySv¢ 
was expressed at length, as in the two following (Lap- 
idarian Gallery) : 
IKOYC 
BONO ET INOCENTI FILIO 
PASTORE * OV = X= AN = TIT 
NNIS - X 
IX6YC 


The first contains the mistake of « for xy. At other 
times the fish itself was figured, as recommended by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Pedagog. iii, 106), who, besides the 
fish, proposed as Christian emblems for signets fisher- 
men, anchors, ships, doves, and lyres. 


This specimen Maitland also copied from the Lapidarian 
Gallery. 

In a metrical Grecian inscription at Antrim, Christ 
Usually, how- 
ever, it is the fisherman, who is Christ himself; he who 
also called the apostles to become the fishers of men 
(Matt. iv, 19; Marki, 17). Clement observes that it re- 
fers to the apostle Peter, and the boys who were drawn 
out of the water (of baptism). To these the anchor is 
added, which, as early as the letter to the Hebrews (vi, 
19), is made the symbol of hope resting in the centre of 
holiness (comp. Mai, /nscrip. Chr. p. 375, 4; 415, 9; 424, 


7; 430,10; 449,4; 460, 6). Less frequently we find the | 
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sailing ship, e. g. upon an inscription of Firmia Victoria, 
in the porch of Maria in Trastevere, in Rome, and (Mai, 
Inscrip. Chr, p. 480, 6) upon the tomb-stone of a certain 
virgin named Serenila, The same is also found in the 
Vatican. Clement calls it vaig odpavodpopovea, “ the 
ship hastening heavenwards.” The /yre, as far as we 
know, does not occur on tomb-stones. The lyre is per- 
haps an ideal picture of the harmony which reigns in 
the Christian soul, or is used instead of Orpheus, by 
whom also Christ was represented. The dove, also spe- 
cified by Clement, and the olive-branch, are more numer- 
ous, as the signs of love and peace. The word peace is 
added to this fac-simile from the Lapidarian Gallery. 


2 PAX 


The olive-branch which it bears is borrowed from the 
history of Noah: it was sometimes carried in the claws 
of the bird, as in the copy below given, which is taken 
from the Vatican library. 


TENVARIE BIRGINTI 
BENEMERENTI IN 
PACE BOTIS DEPOSITA 


a 


“To Jenuaria. 1 virgin, well-deserving. Buried in 
peace, with vows.” : 


The substitution of botis and birgini for votis and vir- 
gimi: the b and v are sometimes as absurdly reversed. 


BIB: BEOVENE 
MERENTI 


“Mo Bibbeus, the 
well-deserving.” 


DECEMBER S EVIVO FECIT SIBI 
BISOMVM. 


“Tn Christ. Decem- 
ber, while living, made 
himself a Bisomum.” 


Clement, among other things, forbids Christians to 
carry pitchers and swords upon their rings. The pitch- 
er, with or without handle, does occur, however, fre- 
quently in Rome, Trier, and elsewhere, on Christian 
graves, usually between two doves. Whether this sym- 
bol refers to the doves drinking from a bowl, or whether 
it points to the water of life which is to refresh the 
thirsty soul, is not known. Instead of the sword, the 
axe occurs a few times on Christian tomb-stones: thus 
in Rome, at the church Nereo ed Achille, in the Palazzo 
Guilelmi, several times at Aringhi, etc. They are most 
probably a concealed representation of the cross, whose 
form they somewhat resemble. The Christians could 
use this symbol more readily, because it was also used 
by the heathens as dedicatio sub ascia. In addition to 
these, we find the seven-armed candlestick, which occurs 
in the cloister of St. Paola at Rome and elsewhere upon 
Jewish tomb-stones, but also upon Christian basilisks of 
Rome; not so frequently on graves, e. g. Mai, /nscript. 
Chr. p. 408, 4. The lamb occurs seldom, e. g. Mai, /n- 
script. Chr. p. 401, 3; the same, between two doves, p. 
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363, 5. The balance occurs 


4 twice at Aringhi; and upon 
private sarcophagi, repre- 

4 sentations of the good shep- 
herd, Old and New Testa- 
ment histories, etc. Besides 
: these, there are also occa- 
sionally met with the anchor, 

“understood to signify the 

close of a well-spent life: the 

conclusion of a successful 


voyage, when the anchor is cast. This supposition is 
strengthened by the 
fact that the Church 
was often represent- 
ed by a ship sail- 
ing heavenward: 7 
vate  Ovoavodpo- 
poovoa of Clement: 
in later times steer- 
ed by Sts. Peter and 
Paul.” This sym- 
bol may help to ex- 
plain the expression 
used by Peter, “So shall an entrance be ministered unto 
you abundantly,” generally referrea to the prosperous 
entrance of a vessel into port. “The ignorance displayed 
by the sculptor is scarcely to be accounted for, except- 
ing by the circumstance that the traffic on the Tiber 
was confined to barges, unprovided with masts and sails, 
and towed by horses, The peacock is said to have 
been used as an emblem of immortality. This idea was 
borrowed from the pagans, who employed it to signify 
the apotheosis of an empress: for this purpose it was let 
fly from the funeral pile on which her body was con- 
sumed. The phoenix was also adopted by the Chris- 
tians with the same intention; so, also, the crowned 
horse, as a sign of victory.” The supposed emblems of 
martyrdom, such as a figure praying, a crown, or a palm 
‘branch, which generally belong to this class, are bor- 
rowed from paganism, with additional significance in 
Christian cases, especially on account of the mention of 
it in the book of Revelation. “On the strength of some 
expressions there used, antiquarians of later times have 
taken it for granted that the early Church employed 
both crown and palm, or either separately, as emblems 
of martyrdom.” This supposition, though apparently 
reasonable, has been abandoned from want of proof; and 
such a fragment as the following, found in the cemetery 
of St. Priscilla (Lapidarian Gallery), is now only supposed 
to belong to the epitaph of an ordinary Christian: 


NA VIBAS' ji 
Translate, . ... na, ma 
DOMINO you live in the Lord Jesus.” 
ESV 


The crown and palm conjoined are also met with: in the 
present example, from the Vatican library, they encircle 
the monogram, as represented below : 


‘FL IOVINA : QVAE. VIX 
ANNIS : TRIBVS: D : XXX 
NEOFITA : IN PACE: XI-K 


“Flavia Jovina—who lived three years and thirty days 


—a neophyte —in peace.— i / ¢: 
eae nt be p (She died) the eleventh Ka- 


The extreme youth of the neophyte, while it proves 
the custom of infant baptism, makes the martyrdom of 
Jovina improbable. “'The notice of death is various in 
the heathen inscriptions. Occasionally occurs D.M. (dis 
maanibus) ; instead of that, also B, M., 1. e. bone memo- 
me, The beginning formula usually is hic quiescit, or 


requiescit in pace; in the Greek, tvSdde xetrat or k 
keira tv eiojvy; the latter also occurs on the Jey h 
inscriptions of St.Paola. Instead of this stands also hice 
pausat in pace, dviravaev iv sionvy, hic posita est, hie 
sepultus jacet, requiescit in somno pacts, dormit in pace, lo- 
cus, KaTaSeoic EN ILAZE (? tm pace Grecized), ey elon- 
vy Koiwnotc, TOTS dvaravoewe, etc.; or simply the 
name of the deceased in the nominative or dative, witb 
and without in pace, iv eloyvy.” ; 

Quite remarkable, however, is the distinguishing feat- 
ure of Christian inscriptions of the early centuries, and 
perhaps one in which more than in any other it differs 
from pagan inscriptions, viz. in its use ofnames. “While 
the heathen name consisted of several essential parts, 
all of which were necessary to distinguish its owner, the 
Christians in general confined themselves to that which 
they had received in baptism.” But as some of the con- 
verts came from Roman families, it was quite natural 
for them to retain their Gentile and other names, yea, 
genuine heathen names, and thus eyen the names of 
heathen gods occur, e. g. Azizos, the name of a Syriac 
goddess, we find in Trier (Centralmus, iii, 53) given ‘as 
the name of a Syriac Christian. Also Artemia, Marti- 
nus, Mercurilis, Jovinus, Venerosa, Venerigina, Saturni- 
nus, names united with Sabbatia, Sabbatius, Nundinas, 
and Dominica, taken in a great measure from the names 
of the days of the week. But the desire to simplify 
names, and to give them an ethical signification, is none 
the less noticeable even among the Roman converts; for 
while it was at that time nothing unusual in the hea- 
then world for a person to have six, eight, or ten names, 
in Christian inscriptions (the name given at the time 
of baptism being always preferred) but one or two names 
generally occur. The name was, as a rule, taken in view 
of facts universally believed to be good or desirable, e. g- 
with regard to life: Vitalis, Vitalio, Vitalinus, Vitalissi- 
mus, Viventius, Zoe, etc.; in view of fortune: Felicio, 
Fortunio, Fortunula, Felicissima, Faustina, Prosper, Suc- 
cessus, Eutyches, etc.; of joy: Gaudentius, Gaudiosus, 
Hilario, Hilarianus, Jucunda, Edone; of victory: Victor, 
Vincentius, Nike, Pancratir; of strength: Virissimus, 
Fortissima, Alcimus, Dynamiola; of faith: Theophistus, 
Fidelis; of hope: Spes, Helpis, Elpidia; of Jove: Phile- 
tus, Philumena, Agape, Agapetus, Caritosa; of spiritual 
blessing: Dorotheus, Theodorus, Theodota, Theodulus, 
Timothea, Theophila, and various others. The king- 
dom of nature has also its part in Christian names, e. g. 
months: Januarius, Februarius, Aprilis, Decembrina; 
animals, plants, employments of rural life, ete. Of Old- 
Testament names few are found, e. g. Susanna, Daninil, 
and Daniel; of New-Testament names, Maria, Petrus, 
Paulus. The consideration of national names is foreign 
to our purpose, After the name of the deceased there 
is frequently appended a short statement of his Chris= 
tian position, views, or habits which distinguished him 
in civil life. He is called a neophyte (once in albis), a 
believer (jfidelis), i.e. one who is really accepted: mar- 
tyr, diacon, exorcista, subdiacon, ete.; child, virgin, 
man, wife; anima dulcis, mire innocentiz anima or ex- 
emplum, dulcis aptissimus infans et visugrata et verbis 
dulcissima cunctis, filius innocentissimus, dulcissimus, 
bonus, sapiens, omnibus honorificentissimus et 1aoneus, 
deo fidelis et dulcis marito, nutrix familix, cunctis hu- 
milis, placata puro corde, amatrix pauperum, abstinens 
se ab omni maligna re, etc.; the most common form i8 
bene merens. Then follows the age, with a qui vixit or 
in seculo, é2noev, Choac, either with an accurate ac- 
count of the years, months, and days, or merely about 
the time, with the additional statement plus minus, 7Aé- 
ov tXdrroyv. Then the day of burial, with a depositus 
or deposito, not seldom the fasti for the year; sometimes, 
also, the announcement of the person who erected the 
stone (titulum posuit or posuerunt), and of his suffering 
(dolens, contra votum, ete.). Of course this arrange- 
ment is not always followed. Sometimes we find fol= 
lowing the name a motto, such as Cjjon¢ ,vivas in Chris- 
to, in deo vivas, vivas in domino, spes pax tibi, accepta 
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8 in Christo, ‘The language is largely corrupted, the 
Latin degenerating into the Roman, but for this reason 
is very important in grammar, Occasionally we find 
Latin words written in Greek letters, or mixed inscrip- 
tions in both languages. When written in poetry, the 
hexameter or distich measure is commonly used, and 
yet they are rhythmical rather than metrical. In such 
rhythmical inscriptions we find extension of thought 
not in the foregoing. The material upon which the in- 
scriptions were made consists of small, plain marble 
slabs, either laid upon the grave or put into the coffin. 
Sometimes, to designate the death of martyrs, there oc- 
cur vessels of blood and the instruments of death; also 
glasses, ete. 

2. Besides the inscriptions on graves, which Rettberg 
first made useful to Church history, there are also sa- 
ered inscriptions, which we find partly upon glass, part- 
ly upon coins, gems, lamps, amulets, crosses, dishes, and 
other works of art. The more ancient Christian inscrip- 
tions have not vet been sufficiently sought for. In the 
collections of Fabretti, Reinesius, Gruter, Muratori, Do- 
nati, Castelli, Spon, Osann, Orelli, ete., they are badly in- 
jured. For descriptions of them, consult Franz, who 
speaks of the following: Bosio, Roma sotterranea (Rome, 
1651); P. Aringhi, Roma subterranea novissima (Rome, 
1657; Paris, 1659), vols.i and ii; Boldetti. Osservazioni 
sopra t cimiteri de’ santi martiri ed antichi christiant 
(Rome, 1720); Banduri, Numismata impp. Rom. a Trai- 
ano Decio ad paleologos Augustos (Paris, 1718), vols. i, 
ii; Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. vol. viii; Bellori, Lucerne ve- 
teres (Col. 1702) ; Ficoroni, Gemme ant. litt. Rome ; Bu- 
onaruoti, Osservazioni sopra alcuni vast antichi di vetro 
(Firenz. 1716); Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoire de Vart par 
les monuments, etc. (Paris, 1823), vols. iciv; Krebs, Lip- 
sanotheca Weilburgensis (1820); Mémoires de U Institut 
Royal de France (1837, 1838), vol. iii. The following 
are not mentioned by Franz; the treatise of Pellicia, De 
re lapidaria et siglis vet. Christian., in his Christiane 
ecclesie politia (ed. Braun, Coloniz, 1838), iii, 111-297 ; 
Kopp, Paleogr. Critic Mannhemii, 1829), vols. iii and iv; 
Mai, or rather Marini, /xscriptiones Christiane, in Mai, 
Script. veterum nova collectio (Rome, 1831), vol. v, a work 
that leaves untreated much to be wished for. Earlier 
undertakings are spoken of by Mai in his introduction, 
p-viii to xv. For the inscriptions at Naples, consult the 
works concerning the Catacombs there found; for those 
at Milan, Givo, Labus intorno alcuni monumenti epigrafi- 
ci christiani scoperti in Milano Vanno MDCCCXITTI nell’ 
insigne basilica di sant’ Ambrogio (Milan, 1824, fol.) ; and 
the same, Intorno alcuni monumenti epigrufict gentile- 
schi e christiani scoperti nell’ insigne basilica di S. Sim- 
pliciano (in the Giornale dell’ J. R. Instituto Lombardo 
di Science, Lettere ed Arti, vol. iii, Milan, 1842); for those 
at Verona, Maffei’s Museum Veronense (Verone, 1749), p. 
178-184, For those at Autun, comp. Franz, Das christ- 
liche Denkmal (Berl. 1841, 8vo), in German and French, 
For Treves, see the works of Lersch, especially his Cen- 
tral Museum Rheinlindischer Inschriften (Bonn, 1842), 
iii, 29-48; Steiner, Cod. inserip.-Rhen, No, 829-849; Wyt- 
tenbach, Newe Beitrdge z. antiken, heidnisch. u. christ. 
Epigraphik (Treves, 1833) ; and others, For later epi- 
graphs of the Middle Ages, see Otte, Abriss e. kirchl. 
Kunst-Archaeol. d. Mittelalters (Nordhausen, 1845), p. 
71-92; Mentié,in Didron, Annales A rchéologiques, i, 106. 
For inscriptions still later, see Galletti, Inscriptiones Ro- 
mane infimi evi (Rome, 1760), vols. iiii; Morcelli, Op. 
Epigraph. (Ratavii, 1823), vols. iv and v; Hiipsch, /pi- 
grammatographie (Cologne, 1801), vol. ii. See Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lea. iii, 484 sq.; Martigny, Dict. des Antiquites, 
p.315 sq.; and especially Maitland, Church in the Cata- 
combs (London, 1846, 8vo), from which we have freely 
quoted. 

Insect. The following is a complete list of all the 
specimens of entomology mentioned in the canonical 
Scriptures (including their products), together with 
their names in the original and in the A.V. See Zo- 
OLOGY, 
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spider, 


Akkabish’, 
Akrab' 


kr scorpion, 
Akris,’ “locust,” ue , 
Arbei', “locust,” locust. —~ 
Ard’, “swarms,” gad-fly. 
Ash, “moth,” moth. 
Chagab,' st rasshopper,” locust. 
Chanamal, “frost,” ant? (destructive), 
Chargol, *heetle,” locust (edible). - 
been i pana locust. 

ir "bee. bee. 

Gazdm’, cn almer-worm,” locust (grub). 
sie “a ocust,” locust. 

‘y ” 
ey Z peacionepat Dar 
Kokkis, **ecarlet,” ermes (worm). 
Konops, * onat,” fly (in wine). 
Me'shi “silk,” fine thread. 
Nemalah! “ant,” ant. 
Parosh', .e flea, a flea. 
Sds, “moth,” moth. 
Servkon, “silk,” silk. 
S's, “moth,” moth, 
Skorpios, “scorpion,” - scorpion. 
Soldm’, bald locust,” locust (edible). 
Aetna = locust,” cricket. 

nt ee a eee a Race 
Ye'lek, {ie caterpillar,” } locust (hairy). 
Zebiv', cety a” fly. 


Insermentés or Réfractaires, a title of those 
of the French Roman Catholic clergy who were disloyal 
to the Revolution. August 10, 1789, the National As- 
sembly proposed to appropriate the property of the 
Church, which then covered about one fifth of the sur- 
face of France, yielding an annual revenue of three hun- 
dred million franes, and by an act of Feb. 13, 1790, this 
became alaw. Thus the great body of the clergy, who, 
patriotic in their aspirations, and suffering from the 
abuses of power, had hailed the advent of the Revolu- 
tion with joy, now finding their dearest interests and 
privileges assailed, were forced into the position of re- 
actionaries, and soon became the objects of suspicion 
and of persecution. To determine those who opposed 
the Revolution, the progressives devised a test-oath ob- 
ligatory on all ecclesiastics, and lists were kept to dis- 
tinguish between loyalists and disloyalists. “ Harmless 
as the oath was in appearance when it was tendered in 
Dee. 1790, five sixths of the clergy throughout the king- 
dom refused it. Those who yielded to the pressure 
were termed assermentés, the recusants insermentés or 
réfractaires, and the latter, of course, at once became 
the determined opponents of the new régime, the more 
dangerous because they were the only influential parti- 
sans of reaction belonging to the people. To their ef- 
forts were attributed the insurrections which in La Ven- 
dée and elsewhere threatened the most fearful dangers. 
They were accordingly exposed to severe legislation. 
A decree of Nov. 29, 1791, deprived them of their sti- 
pends and suspended their functions; another of May 
27, 1792, authorized the local authorities to exile them 
on the simple denunciation of twenty citizens. Under 
the Reign of Terror their persons were exposed to fla- 
grant cruelties, and a priire réfractaire was generally re- 
garded, ipso facto, as an enemy of the Republic.”—Lea, 
Hist. of Sacerdotalism, p. 547 sq. ; Pressensé, Reign of 
Terror (transl. by Prof. Lacroix), p. 60 sq. 

Insignia of Clergy. ‘See VESTMENTS. 

Inspiration (Lat. a breathing into), a term em- 
ployed to designate the divine origin of Holy Scripture 
(q. Ve)s sateen 4 ; 

I. Definition —1. The word “ inspiration” “is some- 
times used to denote the excitement and action of a fer- 
yent imagination in the poet or orator. But even in 
this case there is generally a reference to some supposed 
divine influence, to which the excited action is owing. 
It is once used in Scripture to denote that divine agen- 
cy by which man is endued with the faculties of an in- 
telligent being, when it is said ‘the inspiration (7720), 
breath, as in Gen. ii, 7) of the Almighty giveth him un- 
derstanding (Job xxxii,8). But the inspiration now to 
be considered is that which belonged to those who wrote 


| the Scriptures, and which is particularly spoken of in 2 
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Tim. iii, 16, and in 2 Pet. i, 21: ‘All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God’ ‘Holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ These passages re- 
late specially to the Old Testament, but there is at least, 
equal reason to predicate divine inspiration of the New 
Testament.” — ipl 

2. The Greek expression Sedavevorog (2 Tim. ill, 16) 
signifies a divine action on the perceptions (“ Nemo vir 
magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit; Cicero, 
pro Archia,¢.8). The breath of God is used as a ma- 
terial expression for his power (as in Obvapuc bpiorov 
for rvevpea éyvov, Luke i, 35; xxiv, 49). In this sense, 
also, the classics speak of a Sedvevaroc copin (Phocyl- 
ides, 121), Sedrvevorou bverpoe (Plutarch, De plac. phi- 
los. v,2; comp. td mvebuaroc ayiov pépopevor thaha,- 
cav iyo. Seod cvSpwrrot, 2 Pet. i, 21). The neutral 
form, in the sense of “ God-inspired,” is used by Nonnus 
(Paraphr. ev. Jo. i, 27), and applied to Scripture by Ori- 
gen (Hom. 21, in Jerem. vol. ii, de la Rue: “ Sacra yolu- 
mina spiritus plenitudinem spirant”). 

3. A psychological definition of the relation of this di- 
vine, consequently passively received perception to hu- 
man spontaneity, is given by Plato in his doctrine of 
the divine pavia, the évSeog eivat. This position is 
the root of the divinely implanted tendency to knowl- 
edge which has not yet attained a clear consciousness 
(Zeller, Griech. Phil. ii, 166, 275; Brandis, ii, 428), Of 
this, in so far as it includes the idea in the form of beau- 
ty, artists and authors say: ob réyvyn Tatra Ta Kaha 
Néyovot Trouppwata, ANN évSeoe bvTec Kai KaTEYspevot 
(Ion. 533). Ob yao réxvn Tavira Néyovow, ara Seig 
Ouvaper (ib. p. 534). This gives rise to the pavrun, 
which requires the zpo@nrne for its interpreter (Time- 
us, 72). ‘This doctrine of Plato concerning inspiration 
has had great influence on the Jewish and Christian 
doctrine. Philo admits it, and derives from it the in- 
compatibility of divine and human knowledge (Quis re- 
rum d.h.i, 511, Mang.) ; ore piv owe tmdape rd Sei- 
ov, OvEerar TO avIpwrwov" bred éxeivo ObEL, TOUT avi- 
oxe kai avaréA\et. Yet he does not limit the divine in- 
fluence to the inspiration of the sacred books, and does 
not hesitate to ascribe to himself an occasional SeoAy- 
mretogae (De Cherubim, i, 143). Some of the Greek fa- 
thers also describe the state of inspiration as purely pas- 
sive (Justin, Cohort. c.8: Obre yao pice obre avSow- 
mivy evvoig obrw peydda Kai Sela yuwdocey avSpw- 
mow dvvardv, AAA TH dvwSev imi Tobe aylove av- 
doag rnvicaiira KaredSovoy Swoed, oic ov NOytoy édE- 
Noe TEXVNC, AAG KaYaoode EavTode TH TOU Seiov veb- 
parog mapacyeiv éveoyeia, ty’ abd 7 Setov cE odpa- 
YoU KaTLov TAKTOOY, WoTED dpyary, KISapag TVdE 7} 
Avpag Tote ducatowg avdodor yowpevoy, THY THY Selwy 
ypiv arocaiioy yvwow. Athenag. Legat. c. 9: No- 
Mig bude ok avohrouc yeyovévat obTEe TOU Mwiicéwc 
obre Tov ‘Hoatov xai roy Nowroy TooPNTWY, Ot KAT 
EKTTaOWY THY EV avTOiC NoYLOMHY KUNGaYTOE abTovC 
TOU Seiov mvetuaroc, d tynyovvro tLepwvnoar, ovy- 
Xenocapevov Tov mvEvparoc, wai Kai abdyrie avd 
éumvevoa.). We therefore find at an early time the 
notion of a literal inspiration (Iren. iii, 16,2: “ Potuerat 
dicere Mattheus: Jesu generatio sic erat. Sed prve- 
videns Spiritus 8. depravatores et premuniens contra 
fraudulentiam eorum, per Mattheum ait: Christi gen- 
eratio sic erat.” Clemens, Cohort. i,71, ed. Pott.: RE dy 
youuparwy [he means the teod yorumpara, 2 Tim. iii, 
14] kai ovdaBay TOY LEOOY TAC oVYyKEEvAC yoapac 
0 avrg ako\otswe 'Amoarooe Seomvetoroue waNet. 
Origen, Hom. xxi in Jer. : “Secundum istiusmodi expo- 
sitiones decet sacras litteras credere nec unum quidem 
apicem habere vacuum sapientia Dei”). Yet all these ex- 
ie eta represent rather the general religious impres- 
‘ han the settled dogma; hence we find the ante-Ni- 
cene fathers recognising some of the heathen books as 
inspired, e.g. the Sibyllian books (Theoph. ad A utol, 2 
9), whilst at the same time they expressed views ont 


cluding the idea of all parts of Scripture being equally 
inspired, 7 
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4, The definition which Dr. Knapp gives of inspira- 


tion is one which most will readily adopt. He say 

“Tt may be best defined, according to the representa- 
tions of the Scriptures themselves, as an extraordinary 
divine agency upon teachers while giving mstruction, 
whether oral or written, by which they were taught what 
and how they should write or speak.” The nature, per- 
manence, and completeness of this inspiration are mat~ 
ters upon which orthodox believers have differed. (See 
below.) > “ 

Il. he Fact of the Inspiration of the Bible——(On this 
point we condense the arguments of Dr. Leonard Woods 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s. v., confining ourselves chiefly 
to the question of the inspiration of the written word.) 
To prove that the Scriptures are divinely inspired, we 
might with propriety refer to the excellence of the doc- 
irines, precepts, and promises, and other instructions 
which they contain; to the simplicity and majesty of 
their style; to the agreement of the different parts, and 
the scope of the whole; especially to the full discovery 
they make of man’s fallen and ruined state, and the way 
of salvation through a Redeemer; together with their 
power to enlighten and sanctify the heart, and the ac- 
companying witness of the Spirit in believers. But the 
more direct and conclusive evidence that the Scriptures 
were divinely inspired is found in the testimony of the 
writers themselves. As the writers did, by working mir- 
acles and in other ways, sufficiently authenticate their 
divine commission, and establish their authority and in- 
fallibility as teachers of divine truth, their testimony, 
in regard to their own inspiration, is entitled to our full 
confidence. For who can doubt that they were as com- 
petent to judge and as much disposed to speak the 
truth on this subject as on any other? If, then, we ad- 
mit their divine commission and authority, why should 
we not rely upon the plain testimony which they give 
concerning the divine assistance afforded them in their 
work? To reject their testimony in this case would be 
to impeach their veracity, and thus to take away the 
foundation of the Christian religion. 

1. The prophets generally professed to speak the word 
of God. What they taught was introduced and con- 
firmed by a “Thus saith the Lord ;” or “ The Lord spake 
to me, saying.” In one way or another they gave clear 
proof that they were divinely commissioned, and spoke 
in the name of God, or, as it is expressed in the New 
Testament, that God spake by them. 

2. The Lord Jesus Christ possessed the spirit of wis- 
dom without measure, and came to bear witness to the 
truth. His works proved that he was what he declared 
himself to be—the Messiah, the great Prophet, the in- 
fallible Teacher. The faith which rests on him rests 
on a rock. As soon, then, as we learn how he regarded 
the Scriptures, we have reached the end of our inquiries. 
His word is truth. Now every one who carefully at- 
tends to the four Gospels will find that Christ every- 
where spoke of that collection of writings called the 
Scripture as the word of God; that he regarded the 
whole in this light; that he treated the Scripture, and 
every part of it, as infallibly true, and as clothed with 
divine authority —thus distinguishing it from every 
mere human production. Nothing written by man can 
be entitled to the respect which Christ showed to the 
Scriptures. This, to all Christians, is direct and incon- 
trovertible evidence of the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures, and is by itself perfectly conclusive. 

3. But there is clear concurrent evidence, and evi- 
dence still more specific, in the writings of the apostles, 
Particularly in one passage (2 Tim. iii, 16), Paul lays it 
down as the characteristic of “all Scripture” that it “is 
given by inspiration of God” (Oedmvevoroc, “ divinely 
inspired”); and from this results its profitableness. 
Some writers think that the passage should be rendered 
thus : All divinely inspired Scripture, or, all Scripture, 
being divinely inspired, is profitable. According to the 
common rendering, inspiration is predicated of all Scrip- 
ture. According to the other, it is presupposed-as the 
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of the subject. But this rendering is liable to 
~ insuperable objections, For Oedavevorog and wpédiuoc 


predicates, if either of them is; and unless one of them 
is a predicate there is no complete sentence. Hender- 
son remarks that the mode of construction referred to 
“is at variance with a common rule of Greek syntax, 
which requires that when two adjectives are closely 
joined, as Géurvevoroc and WpéXpog here are, if there 
be an ellipsis of the substantive verb éori, this verb 
must be supplied after the former of the two, and re- 
garded as repeated after the latter. Now there exists 
precisely such an ellipsis in the case before us; and as 
there is nothing in the context which would lead to any 
exception to the rule, we are bound to yield to its force.” 
He adds that “the evidence in favor of the common 
rendering, derived from the fathers, and almost all the 
versions, is most decided.” It cannot for a moment be 
admitted that the apostle meant to signify that divine 
inspiration belongs to a part of Scripture, but not to the 
whole; or that he meant, as Semler supposes, to furnish 
a criterion by which to judge whether any work is in- 
spired or not, namely, its utility. “That author pro- 
ceeds fearlessly to apply this criterion to the books of 
the Old Testament, and to lop off eight of them as not 
possessing the requisite marks of legitimacy. Many of 
the German divines adopt Semler’s hypothesis.” But 
it is very manifest that such a sense is not by any means 
sugyested by the passage itself, and that it is utterly 
precluded by other parts of the New Testament. For 
neither Christ nor any one of his apostles ever intimates 
a distinction between some parts of Scripture which are 
inspired and other parts which are not inspired. The 
doctrine which is plainly asserted in the text under 
consideration, and which is fully sustained by the cur- 
rent language of the New Testament, is, that all the 
writings denominated the Scriptures are divinely inspired. 
What particular books have a right to be included un- 
der this sacred designation in the general opinion of the 
Church is a question considered under the article Can- 
ON OF SCRIPTURE. 

IIL. The Manner of Inspiration.—The interior process 
of the Spirit’s action upon the minds of the speakers or 
writers was of course inscrutable (John iii, 8) even to 
themselves. That they were conscious, however, of such 
an influence is manifest from the authority with which 
they put forth their words; yet, when they sat down to 
write, the divine and the human elements in their men- 
tal action were perfectly harmonious and inseparable 
(Luke i. 3). 

As to the outward method, “God operated on the 
minds of inspired men in a variety of ways, sometimes 
by audible words, sometimes by direct inward sugges- 
tions, sometimes by outward visible signs, sometimes 
by the Urim and Thummim, and sometimes by dreams 
and visions. This variety in the mode of divine influ- 
ence detracted nothing from its certainty. God made 
known his will equally in different ways; and, whatever 
the mode of his operation, he made it manifest to his 
servants that the things revealed were from him.” All 
this, however, relates rather to revelation than simple 
inspiration, a distinction that is ably made by Prof. Lee 
in his work on the subject. 

“ But inspiration was concerned not only in making 
known the will of God to prophets and apostles, but also 
in giving them direction in writing the sacred books. An 
this, also, there was a diversity in the mode of divine 
influence. Sometimes the Spirit of God moyed and 
guided his servants to write things which they could 
not know by natural means, such as new doctrines or 
precepts, or predictions of future events. Sometimes 
he moved and guided them to write the history of 
events which were wholly or partly known to them by 
tradition, or by the testimony of their contemporaries, 
or by their own observation or experience. In all these 
cases the divine Spirit effectually preserved them from 
all error, and influenced them to write just so much and 


he moyed and guided them to write a summary record 
of larger histories, containing what his infinite wisdom 
saw to be adapted to the end in view, that is, the bene- 
fit of his people in all ages. Sometimes he influenced 


them to make a record of important maxims in common 


use, or to write new ones, derived either from their own 
reason or experience, or from special divine teaching. 
Sometimes he influenced them to write parables or alle- 
gories, particularly suited to make a salutary impression 
of divine things on the minds of men; and sometimes 
to record supernatural visions. In these and all other 
kinds of writing the sacred penmen manifestly needed 
special divine guidance, as no man could of himself at- 
tain to infallibility, and no wisdom, except that of God, 
was sufficient to determine what things ought to be 
written for permanent use in the Church, and what 
manner of writing would be best fitted to promote the 
great ends of revelation.” 

“ Some writers speak of different modes and different 
kinds, and even different degrees of inspiration, If 
their meaning is that God influenced the minds of in- 
spired men in different ways; that he adopted a variety 
of modes in revealing divine things to their minds; that 
he guided them to give instruction in prose and in poe- 
try, and in all the different forms of composition; that 
he moved and guided them to write history, prophecy, 
doctrines, commands, promises, reproofs, and exhorta- 
tions, and that he adapted his mode of operation to each 
of these cases—against this no objection can be made. 
The Scriptures do exhibit these different kinds of writ- 
ing and modes of divine instruction. Still every part 
of what was written was divinely inspired, and equally 
so. It is all the word of God, and clothed with, divine 
authority, as much as if it had all been made known 
and written in one way.” While this is true of the 
word as written or as originally uttered, it is not true 
that all the subject matter is equally revealed; for some 
of the facts, doctrines, and views were known to the 
writers in their ordinary intelligence, while others were 
specially communicated by immediate divine affatus. 
In other words, all is inspired, but not all revealed. 

IV. Theories of Inspiration.—These may be concisely 
stated thus: (1.) The orthodor, or generally accepted 
view, which contents itself with considering Scripture 
to be inspired in such a sense as to make it infallibly 
certain when apprehended in its legitimate sense, and 
of absolute authority in all matters of faith and con- 
science. This theory has lately been, with great pro- 
priety, designated as the dyncnical, purporting that the 
power or influence is from God, while the action is 
human. (2.) The mystical, or extremely strict view, 
thought to have been held by Philo, Josephus, and 
some of the primitive Christian fathers (but condemn- 
ed by the early councils as savoring of heathenish pay- 
re(a), which regarded the sacred writers as wholly pos- 
sessed by the Spirit, and uttering its dicta in a spe- 
cies of frenzy. ‘This, in opposition to the former, has 
justly been characterized as the mechanical view, de- 
noting the passivity of the inspired subject. (3.) The 
latitudinarian view, entertained by Rationalists of all 
orders, which deems inspiration but a high style of po- 
etic or religious fervor, and not inconsistent with errors 
in fact and sentiment. 

This last view is not to be confounded, however, with 
that of those who limit inspiration to such matters in 
holy Scripture as directly pertain to the proper material 
of revelation, i. e. to strictly religious truth, whether of 
doctrine or practice. Among English divines, those 
who have asserted this form of theory are Howe (Divine 
Authority of Scripture, lect. viii and ix), Bp. Williams 
(Boyle Lect. serm. iv, p. 133), Burnet (Article vi, p. 157, 
Oxf. ed. 1814), Lowth (Vind. of Div. Auth. and Inspir. 
of Old and New Testament, p. 45 sq.), Hey (Theol. Lect. 
i, 90), Bp. Watson (Tracts, iv, 446), Bp. Law (Theory of 
Religion), Tomline (Theolory, i, 21), Dr. J. Barrow (Dis- 


sertutions, 1819, 4th diss.), Dean Conybeare (Theologicat 


in such a manner as God saw to be best. Sometimes 
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Lectures, p. 186), Bp. Hinds (Inspiration of Scripture, 
p- 151), Bp. D. Wilson (lecture x11 on Evidences, i, 509), 
Parry (Inquiry into the Nature of the Inspiration of the 
Apostles, p. 26, 27), and Bp. Blomfield (Lectures on Acts, 
vy, 88-90). Others have even gone so far as to avow 
that the value of the religious element in the revelation 
would not be lessened if errors were acknowledged in 
the scientific and miscellaneous matter which accompa- 
nies it. Among those who have held this form of the 
theory are Baxter (Method. Theol. Chr. pt. iii, ch. xii, 
9, 4), Tillotson (Works, fol. iii, 449, sermon 168), Dod- 
dridge (On Inspir.), Warburton (Doctr. of Grace, bk. 1, 
ch. vii), Bp. Horsley (serm. 39 on Eccles. xii, 7, Works, 
iii, 175), Bp. Randolph (Rem. on A ichaelis’ Introd. p. 15, 
16), Paley (vid. of Christianity, pt. iii, ch. ii), Whate- 
ly (Ess. on Dif in St. Paul, ess.i and 1x; Sermons on 
Festivals, p. 90; Pecul. of Christianity, p. 233), Hamp- 
den (Bampton Lect. p.301), Thirlwall (Schleiermacher’s 
Luke, Introd. p. 15), Bp. Heber (Bampt. Lect. viil, 577) ; 
Thomas Scott (Essay on Inspir. p. 3), Dr. Pye Smith 
(Script. and Geol. p. 276, 237, 3d ed.), and Dean Alford 
(Proleg. to Gosp. ed. 1859, vol. i, ch. i, § 22). (For other 
writers who have held the same views, see Dr. David- 
son’s Facts, Statements, etc., in defence of his vol. 11 of 
Horne’s Introd. 1857.) The inadmissibility, however, of 
either of these limitations to inspiration is evident from 
two considerations: Ist, That the sacred writers them- 
selves make no such discrimination in their professions 
of divine sanction; and it would, in fact, be subversive 
of the above distinction between inspiration and revela- 
tion; and, 2dly, The line of demarcation between what 
is important to religion and what is not is too fine to be 
traced by any expositor, so that we would thus unsettle 
our whole confidence in the truthfulness of the Scrip- 
tures.- We therefore are compelled by the necessity of 
the case, no less than the positive declarations of the 
Bible itself, to maintain that “all Scripture is divinely 
inspired,” and not some of its parts or statements alone. 
At the same time we may, without inconsistency—nay, 
we must, in the light of just criticism—admit that the 
phraseology in which these statements is couched is 
oftentimes neither elegant nor exact. Yet this does not 
impair their essential tvuth, as the testimony of an il- 
literate witness may be scrupulously truthful, although 
confused in order and unscientific in form. Provided 
the fucts are substantially given, the want of logical, 
rhetorical, and grammatical precision is comparatively 
unimportant, and forms no ground of impeachment. 
The mental habits of the sacred writers must be taken 
into account in order to arrive at their meaning, and 
this last, indeed, in the case of any writer, is what the 
reader is in search of, and of which language, whether 
clear or obscure, is legitimately but the vehicle. The 
errors imputed to the Scriptures by certain scientific 
men have accordingly all been explained, sooner or later, 
as being merely apparent, and due to the popular style 
of the sacred writers. Even the most difficult instances 
of these, such as the omissions and general enumera- 
tions in the genealogies [see GENEALOGY OF Curisr |, 
are susceptible of the same explanation, since these 
were evidently copied faithfully from public registers, 
which, however incorrect they may seem to us, were 
of unquestioned currency at the time. A nicety in 
stopping to rectify these (for, be it observed, no one was 
led into error by the transcription, since the writers, 
and, indeed, the whole public, were perfectly aware of the 
discrepancy) would have been a far greater piece of 
pedantry than for a modern divine to pause in the midst 
of a quotation of Scripture to correct an unimportant 
mistranslation in the Authorized Version. Just s0 when 
our Lord and the apostle Paul freely cite passages ac- 
cording to the inexact rendering of the Septuagint, 
and sometimes even make them the point of an argu- 
ment ; it is no disparagement either to their intelligence 
or inspiration, but rather an evidence of their apprecia- 
tion of the literary aptitudes of those whom they ad- 
dressed, See AccomMODATION, 
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On the other hand, within the bounds of the orthodox 
view of inspiration, as above stated, there are two epi- 
thets currently employed which seem to border too close- 
ly upon the extravagant, and are equally unnecessary 
and incorrect. 

1. “ Plenary Inspiration” is a phrase nowhere war- 
ranted by the Scriptures as predicated of themselves. 
Christ alone was plenarily inspired (John iii, 34) of all 
human beings. The term plenary authority would be 
far more scriptural and definite. : 

2. “ Verbal Inspiration” is an expression still more 
objectionable as applied to the Scriptures. For, 

(1.) Words, as such, are incapable of inspiration. They 
are either oral, consisting of certain sounds, or written, 
consisting of certain marks on paper; both material 
signs of which a spiritual element cannot properly be 
predicated. Thought, ideas, sentiments only can be in- 
spired; and this is really what the theorists mean, It 
is better to say so plainly. ; 

(II.) The assumption by these theorists that we think 
only in words is plentifully contradicted by every man’s 
consciousness. As children, we have conceptions long 
before we have words. The dog that lies dreaming of 
the chase has rapid trains of thought, but not a syllable 
of a word. We are constantly exercising perceptions 
of shades of color, and shapes of matter, for which there 
isno name. He must have a feeble power of conscious- 
ness, or a mighty power over words, who is not often 
possessed of a thought for which he pauses for the word, 
We hold the conception fast, waiting for its correlative 
term to come. Who does not often think of a friend’s 
face without being able to recall his name? Words, it 
is true, enable us to express our ideas, and generally 
that expression renders the conception itself more dis- 
tinct. But surely God is shut up to no such necessity 
in communicating his mind to men. His Spirit even 
gives us thoughts beyond the compass of language 
(a\aXnra, Rom. viii, 26; appnra, 2 Cor. xii, 4). 

(III.) The suggestion of the ipsissima verba to the 
minds of the sacred writers is incompatible with their 
free action, as evinced in the varieties and even blem- 
ishes of style. These are clearly the human element, 
partaking of the imperfection and diversity inseparable 
from man’s productions. To say that God makes use 
of them is only evading the point. He does not di- 
rectly supply them nor authorize them; he only suffers 
them. The inconsistency of statement by Gaussen and 
other yerbalists on this head is palpable, and shows the 
untenableness of their position in the face of infidel ob- 
jections and rationalistic criticism. Equally inconelu- 
sive and self-contradictory is their method of disposing 
of the objection that if the actual Greek and Hebrew 
words are inspired, no translations can in any correla- 
tive sense be called “the word of God.” 

(IV.) Nothing is gained by asserting the verbal the- 
ory that is not equally secured in point of diyine sanc- 
tion and infallible truth by simply claiming for the Holy 
Scriptures that their statements and sentiments sub- 
stantially and in their essential import represent the 
mind and will of God; that they contain divine thoughts 
clothed in merely humanlanguage. Such is the obvi- 
ous fact, recognised by every deyout and judicious in- 
terpreter. Such a view, indeed, gives far more dignity 
to the sacred volume than the mechanical theory of a 
mere amanuensis. It is the power of God in earthen 
vessels (2 Cor. iv, 7). 

(V.) The theory of verbal inspiration is comparative- 
ly recent in the history of theology. 

[1.] There is no such theory stated in the Scriptures. 
Scriptural authority would preelude all citation of names, 
great or small, among the theologians. The passages 
adduced in its favor have no pertinence, 

[2.] The fathers had no definite theory of inspiration 
at all. Sometimes, in dwelling upon the perfection of 
Scripture, they used striking figures and strong expres- 
sions, from which we might infer a belief in verbal in- 
spiration. | But, on the other hand, their ordinary mode 


(a.) John, the presbyter, who is believed to have been 
one of our Lord’s disciples, speaking of Mark’s Gospel, 
says that Mark “wrote it with great accuracy, as Pe- 
ter’s interpreter. . . . He committed no mistake when 
he wrote down. things as he remembered them. He 
was very careful to omit nothing of what he had heard, 
and to say nothing false in what he related” (Eusebius, 
Hist, Eccles. iii, 39). , / 

(b.) Justin Martyr, after using the figure of the “lyre,” 
which is so much relied upon by the advocates of ver- 
bal inspiration, goes on to limit his remark to “those 
things in Scripture which are necessary for us to know” 
(Just. Ad Gree. § 8). 

(c.) Irenzeus, in a fragment on “the style of St. Paul,” 
alludes to the fact that his sentences were sometimes 
“ unsyntactie,” and accounts for it by the “rapidity of 
his utterances (velocitas sermonum), and the impulsive- 
ness of spirit which distinguished him.” 

(d.) Clemens Alexandrinus states that “ Peter having 
preached the Gospel at Rome ... many present ex- 
horted Mark to write the things which had been spoken, 
since he had long accompanied Peter, and remembered 
what he had said; and when he had composed the Gos- 
pel, he delivered it to them who had asked it of him” 
(Eusebius, Hist. Hecles. vi, 14). 

(e.) Origen, speaking of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
remarks that the “thoughts are Paul's, but the language 
belongs to some one who committed to writing what 
the apostle said, and, as it were, reduced to commenta- 
ries the things spoken by his master. But the ideas 
are admirable, and not inferior to the acknowledged 
writings of the apostle.” Again, speaking of an appar- 
ent discrepancy between John and Matthew, Origen 
says, “I believe it to be impossible for those who upon 
this subject direct attention merely to the external his- 
tory, to prove that this apparent contradiction can be 
reconciled” (Origen, in Johann. i, 183). 

(7) Chrysostom remarks on Acts xxvi, 6: “Here Paul 
speaks humanly, and does not throughout enjoy grace, 
but is permitted to intermix even his own materials.” 

(g.) Augustine declares that the evangelists wrote 
more or less fully, “according as each remembered, and 
as each had it in his heart (ut quisque meminerat, et ut 
cuique cordi erat) ;” and asserts that the “truth is not 
bound to the words,” and that the “language of the 
evangelists might be ever so different, provided their 


thoughts were the same” (August. De Consensu Evangel- | 


ast. li, 12, 28). 

[3.] The period between the fathers and the school- 
men is of so little value in the history of theology that 
it is hardly worth while to refer to it. One or two 
writers of some note in this period adopted verbal in- 
spiration, but there was no received theory of the kind. 
Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, in answer to Fredegis 
(who is cited by Prof. Harris), asks, “ What absurdity 
follows if the notion be adopted that the Holy Spirit not 
only inspired the prophets and apostles with the sense 
of their teachings, but also fashioned on their lips the 
very words themselves, bodily and outwardly (corporea 
verba extrinsecus in ora illorum)” (Agobard, Contra 
Fredegisum, ¢. 12). 

[4.] By the schoolmen, and subsequently by the doc- 
tors of the Church in general, a distinction was made 
in inspiration between revelatio and assistentia. 

[5.] Of the great reformers, Luther, Melancthon, Cal- 
vin, and Zwinglius, not one maintained any such doc- 
trine as that of verbal inspiration, while they all speak 
in the strongest possible language of the divinity, cred- 
ibility, and infallibility of the sacred writings. 

[6.] It was in the 17th century that the notion of 
verbal inspiration, which had before only floated about. 
from one individual mind to another, took the shape of 
a definite theory, and received a proper ecclesiastical 
sanction. ‘The subject was treated at length by Caloyi- 
us (the bitter opponent of Grotius and Calixtus), who 
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set forth the verbal theory very fully; and later writers, 
both Lutheran and Reformed, carried it so far as to ex- 
tend inspiration to the vowel-points and the punctua- 
tion, The Kormula Consensus Helvetici declares that 
the Old Testament “is Qedavevoroc, equally as regards 
the consonants, the vowels, and the yowel-points, or at 
least their force.” 

V. Literature.—Early treatises on the subject, of a 
general character, are those of Quenstedt, Carpzov, Weg- 
ner, Lange, Le Clerc, Lowth, Lamothe, Clarke, Doddridge, 
ete., which rather belong to the province of “ Introduc- 
tion” (q. v.); more explict are the works of Bayly, s- 
say on Inspiration (London, 1707, 1708); Jaquelot, La 
Verité et PInspiration des livres du V. et N.T. (Rotterd. 
1715); Calamy, Inspiration of O. and N. Test. (London, 
1710) ; Martense, Christiane doctrine de divina Sacra- 
rum Litterarum inspir. vindicie (Jena, 1724); Klemm, 
Theopneust. Sacrorum Litt. asserta (Titb. 1743) ; Stosch, 
De duplici Apostoll. theopneustia, tum generali tum spe- 
ciali (Guelpherb. 1754); Bullstedt, De vera S. 8. inspi- 
rationis indole (Coburg, 1757 sq.) ; Teller, De inspir. di- 
vina Vatum Sacrorum (Helmst. 1762); also Diss. de In- | 
sptr. Script. Sac. judicio formando (Helmst. 1764) ; 'Toll- 
ner, Die Géttliche Eingebung der heiligen Schrift unter- 
sucht (Mittau and Leipzig, 1772); Jablonsky, De Seo7- 
vevotia Scriptorum Sacrorum N. T. [in his Opuse, ed. 
te Water, iv, 425-54); Wakefield, Hssay on Inspiration 
(Lond. 1781); Meyer, De Inspiratione S.S. (Tr. ad Rh. 
1784) ; Hegelmaier, De Theopneustia ejusque statu in vi- 
ris sanctis Libb. Sacc. auctoribus (Tiib. 1784); Miller, 
Cum theopneustia Apostolorum nec omniscientiam quast 
aliquam, nec anamartesiam fuisse (Gott. 1789) ; Henck- 
el, Inspirationem Evv. et Act. sine ullo religionis damno 
negari posse dubitatum (Freft. ad V. 1793): the definite 
questions of the extent and character of inspiration, 
however, are specially discussed in the works of Moore, 
Plenary Inspiration of the N. T. (Lond. 1793); Jesse, On 
the Learning and Inspiration of the Apostles (London, 
1798); Findlay, The Divine Inspiration of the Jewish 
Scriptures, etc. (Lond. 1803) ; Dick, Essay on the Inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures (Glasgow, 1800; 4th edit. 
1840) ; Sontag, Doctr. inspirationis ejusque ratio, hist. et 
usus popularis (Heidelberg, 1810) ; Dullo, Ueber d. gottl. 
Eingebung des N. T. (Jena, 1816) ; H. Planck, Ueber Of- 
fenbarung u. Inspiration [opposed to Schleiermacher’s 
views] (Gétt. 1817); Rennel, roofs of Inspiration DNS 
T. compared with Apocrypha] (Lond. 1822); Parry, Jn- 
quiry into the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the 

Writers of the N. T. (2d edit. London, 1822) ; Macleod, 
View of Inspiration { general statement of fact | (Glasg. 
1827); Carson, Theories of Inspiration [review of Wil- 
son, Pye Smith, and Dick | (Edinb. 1830); Haldane, The 
Books of' the O. and N. T, proved to be canonical, and 
their Verbal Inspiration maintained and established, ete. 
[a brief partisan treatise | (5th ed. Edinb, 1853) ; Hinds, 
Bp., Proofs, Nature, and Extent of Inspiration (Oxford, 
1831); Fraser, Essay on the Plenary and Verbal Inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures [a popular view ] (im New 
Family Library, vol. ii, Edinb. 1834) ; Henderson, Divine 
Inspiration [a calm and judicious treatise, endeavoring 
to reconcile the extreme theories, and therefore some- 
what inconsistent with itself ] (London, 1836; 4th edit. 
1852); Carson, Divine Inspiration [strictures on Hen- 
derson | (London, 1837); Gaussen, Theopneustie [a rhe- 
torical rather than logical plea for the extreme view || 
(2d ed. 1842; translated into English, Edinburgh, 1850; 
Boston, 1850); Jahn, Ad guosdam pertinent promiss. Sp. 
S. sec. N. Test. (Basle, 1841) ; Leblois, Sux [Inspiration 
des premiers Chreétiens (Strasburg, 1850); Carson, Inspi~ 
ration [violent] (Dublin, 1854) ; Lee, Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures {an excellent work, making many good 
distinctions, and giving the history, but defective in 
arrangement and exactness] (Dublin, 1857, 2d edit.) ; 
Wordsworth, Inspiration of’ Canon [apologetic | (Lon- 
don, 1848, 1851; Philadelphia, 1854); Lord, Plenary In- 
spiration of the Scriptures [an extremist ] (New York, 
1858); Macnaught, Jnspir. Infall. and Author. of Scrip- 


INSPIRED | 
tures [apologetic | (London, 1856) ; Bannermann, Truth 
and Authority of Scripture [aims at orthodoxy, but fails 
to meet the controversy fully] (Edinb. 1864) ; Hannah, 
Divine and Human Elements in Holy Scripture (Bamp- 
ton Lect. for 1853 ; presents many points clearly); Rowe, 
Nature and Extent of Inspiration [limited in plan] 
(London, 1864); Warrington, Inspiration, its Limits and 
EJects {chiefly apologetic | (London, 1867); Curtis, Hu- 
man Element in Inspiration | Rationalistic ] (N. Y. 1867). 
See also Horne, Introduction, 1; Witsius, Miscell. Sac. i, 
p. 262 sq.; Twesten, Dogmatik, i, sec. 23-28 ; Hill, Lec- 
tures on Divinity, bk. ii, ch. i; Tholuck, in the Jour. of 
Sac. Lit. July, 1854, p. 331 sq. [takes rather a low posi- 
tion for orthodoxy] (from the Deutsche Zeitschr. 1850) ; 
Steudel, in the T'iibing. Zeitschr. 1840 [takes more ad- 
vanced ground] (transl. in the Brit. and For, Ev. Rev. 
Oct. 1862); Rudelbach, in the Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theol. 
1860 [mostly historical] (transl. in part in the Brit. and 
For. Ev. Rev. April, 1863); Westcott, Introd. to the Gos- 
pels, p. 5, 383; Donaldson, Hist. Christ. Lit. and Doetr, 
(see Theol. Indes, vol. iti); Werner, Gesch. d. apolog. u. 
polem. Litter. d. christl. Theol. v, 346 sq.; Denziger, Die 
theol. Lehre v. d. Inspiration mit Beziehung auf mannig- 
Sultige dltere und neuere Abirrungen v. richtigen und cor- 
recten Begri,fen (in the Rel. Erkldr. ii, 156-242); Fr. de 
Rougemont, Christ et ses témoins (Paris, 1856, 2 vols.) 
[opposes Gaussen and the false spiritualism of the Stras- 
burg school of Scherer and others]; Lange, Philosoph. 
Dogm. p. 540 sq.; Pye Smith, First Lines of Christian 
Theol. (see Index: “ Scripture”); Auberlen, Div. Reve- 
lation, p. 204, 233 sq., 245; Martensen, Christian Dogmat. 
p. 18, 338 sq., 402 sq.; Farrar, Critical History of Free 
Thought (see Index); Donaldson, Christian Orthodoxy, 
ch, iii and Appendix v; Baur, Dogmengesch. (see Index 
to each vol. i-iii); Bull, Theol. ii, 152; Delitazsch, Bibl. 
Psychol. p.433 ; Liddon, Bampt. Lect. 1866, p.45, 219; Au- 
gusti, Dogmengesch.i, ii (see Index); Miinscher, Dogmen- 
gesch. ii, 219; Kahnis, The Church, p.116; Bickersteth, 
Christ. Stud. p. 469; Aids to Faith, p. 287 sq.; Neander, 
Ch, Dogm. ii, 433, 442,607 ; Hurst, Rationalism, p. 200 sq., 
546 sq.; Carmichael, Theol. and Metaph. of Scripture, i, 
1 sq.; Maurice, Theolog. Essays, p. 314; Engl. Rev. xii, 
247; Lond. Quart. Rev. 1856, p. 559; 1860, p. 527; 1865, 
p. 260; North. Brit. Rev. xxv, 74; Stud. u. Krit. 1869, 
p. 468; Bib. Sacra, 1865, p. 350, 519; Oct. 1867, p. 67, 
193; 1868, p. 192 sq., 816, 881; 1869, p. 588; 1870, p.33; 
Christian Remembruncer, 1856, art. i; Jan. 1862, p. 506 ; 
1868, p. 287; Christian Examiner, 1865, p. 255; Meth. 
Quart. Rev. 1850, p. 500; 1855, p. 395; 1867 and 1868, 
Dr. Haven on Inspiration; 1870, p.110; New Englander, 
1861, p. 809; 1863, p. 95; Oct. 1867; Westm. Rev. 1864, 
p. 250, 257; Am. Presb. Rev. 1854, p. 141; 1860, p. 182; 
1865, p. 328, 519; Oct. 1866 ; Princeton Rep. 1857, p. 660 ; 
Bapt. Quart. Rev. Jan. 1868. 

Inspired, the name of a sect which existed for 
some 150 years in Germany, and remnants of which are 
still to be found in the United States. They owe their 
origin partly to the French Prophets [see C AMISARDS ], 
partly to the German Separatists (q. v.). Their name 
they derived from the fact that, aside from the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, they also believe in an immedi- 
ate divine inspiration, affecting the person in such a 
manner that he becomes the instrument by which the 
Holy Spirit manifests itself, and he is therefore to be 
obeyed by the faithful. After the unfortunate conclu- 
sion of the religious war in the Cevennes, a large num- 
i es French Prophets, for the most. part honest, 

; whom bodily sufferings had exalted the mind 
until they believed themselves directly inspired by God, 
went to England and Scotland. Most important among 
oe at that time were Elie Marion, Durande Fage, 
reper taaed and Jean Allnut. These prophets preach- 
iach hee ey, eS Sepeeeany against the papacy, 

Enea 1ey considered as the Anti-Christ. They 
800, however, became objects of suspicion on account 
~ eS oe the dead, and were expelled 

é spiscopal Church, Obliged, there- 


fore, to form a separate sect, Allnut and Marior 
their adherents, connected themselves for a while with 
the French Reformed churches of the Netherlands, but _ 
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they failed also here to acquire any influence. On the 
other hand, they obtained great consideration among 
the Pietists and Separatists of Northern and Western 
Germany, and established separate congregations at 
Halle (1713) and Berlin (1714). From Halle the prin- 
ciples of the Inspired were disseminated into the neigh- 
boring regions, and communities, composed chietly of 


Separatist emigrants from France and Suabia, soon — 


formed in many places. Their chiefs were E. L. Gru- 
ber, at Himbach, near Hanau (born 1665, ¢ 1728); A. 
Gross, in Frankfort; the saddler, J. F. Rock, at Him- 
bach; and the hermit, E. C. Hochmann, at Schwarze- 
nau, near Berleburg (born 1670, t 1721). In 1716 they 
took the name of 7’ruly Inspired (see J. J. Winkel, Cas- 
imir, Bielef. 1850). Their organization was based on 
the so-called twenty-four rules of true sanctification and 
of holy conduct, taken mainly from an address of Johann 
A. Gruber in 1716. Up to 1719 they counted nine of 
their members endowed with the gift of inspiration. 
In order to make proselytes, these travelled through all 
the neighboring districts, Switzerland and Western Ger- 
many, especially the Palatinate and Alsace, and even 
visited Saxony and Bohemia. They established com- 
munities at Schwarzenau, Homringhausen, near Berle- 
burg, Himbach and Bergheim, Nonneburg, Diidelsheim, 
Biidingen, Birstein in Wetteraw, Anwetler in the Palat- 
inate, Gippingen, Calw, Stuttgart, Heilbronn, Ulm, 
Memmingen in Wiirtemberg, Schaffhausen, Ziirich, 
Berne, Diesbach, Amsoldingen in Switzerland. In the 
mean time the number of inspired members did not in- 
crease, and the eight died out one by one, until, in 1719, 
Rock alone remained, and he continued to be the head 
of the sect until his death in 1749, From that time the 
sect gradually lost its influence. A number of former 
members, under the leadership of Gruber, Gleim, Mack- 
inet, and other Separatists, emigrated to America, and 
settled at Germantown, Pa. In 1730, when the Herrn- 
hut movement begun, Rock had some difficulties with 
his former friend Zinzendorf, which proved fatal to the 
interest of the Inspired. He also had a long controver- 
sy with the Mystic Separatist Johann Kaiser, who had 
founded a Philadelphian community at Stuttgart in 
1710, and founded an Inspired one in 1717. In 1745-50 
communities at Wetteraw and Herrnhaag became con- 
verts to the enthusiasts, who even at that time succeed- 
ed in making proselytes. They were joined by the 
court preacher Kiimpf, of Bauhl, in Alsace, who remain- 
ed attached to the cause until his death in 1753, and 
the celebrated theologians Ottinger and Tersteegen 
themselves were for a time favorable to the movement. 
After 1816 the sect received a new impulse, and reor- 
ganized: themselves under the leadership of Michael 
Krausert, a tailor of Strasburg, and later under Christian 
Metz (born at Neuwied in 1792), but, being subjected to 
severe oppression by the civil authority, they emigra- 
ted, numbering about 800, in 1841, to this country, and 
settled at Ebenezer, near Buffalo, in the state of New 
York. They established a community which still ex- 
ists at that place. They support themselves by agri- 
culture and the manufacturing of cloth, practising com- 
munism to a certain extent; their numbers are about 
2000, They have also established colonies in Canada 
and (since 1854) in Towa. The Inspired occupy a 
place midway between the Separatists and the Herrn- 
hutters. In their doctrines they are evangelical, but 
they reject the sacraments, and disclaim any relation to 
the Evangelical Church. They consider themselves 
soldiers of Christ, and, as such, obliged to lead a life of 
renouncement and abnegation; in their practice they 
follow the principles of the Mystic Schwenkfeld, J. 
Bohm, Weigel, etc. Inspiration, they believe, is always 
preceded by some material sign or physical sensation, 
such as a burning in the chest, cessation of breathing, 
convulsive motions of the arms, ete., after which, in a 


sort nbulie state, the inspired person receives 
and 1 divine inspiration: this manifestation 
~ consists sometimes only in convulsive motions, or in 
broken sentences, which latter are generally invitations 
to repentance and amendment, or denunciations of some 
adversary. The congregations are governed by a chief 
~ and two elders, and they hold occasional conferences to- 
gether. They have no regular ministry, but all mem- 
bers, of both sexes, are required to contribute to the 
common edification by praying aloud in the assemblies ; 
~ besides this, if an Inspired teacher is present, and feels 
inspired, he preaches; if not, he reads some passages of 
Scripture, or the recorded utterances of some Inspired 
members. ‘They have also a particular collection of 
hymns. ‘Their principal festivals are love-feasts, at 
which preaching is generally part of the order of exer- 
cises of the day. ‘These festivals are announced long 
beforehand, but none take part in them except those 
who are personally invited to do so by the Inspired 
leaders. The week before a love-feast is always a sea- 
son of especial fasting, penitence, and prayer, and the 
day preceding it is still more strictly observed. Pray- 
er, singing, prophesying, and feet-washing always pre- 
cede the love-feast, at which the persons invited partake 
of cake and wine. See M. Gobel, Gesch. d. wahren In- 
spirationsyemeinden von 1688-1854 (in the Zeitschrift fiir 
hist. Theologie, 1854); Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte s. d. 
Reformation, viii, 401 sq.; Schlegel, K irchengeschichte d. 
18% Jahrhunderts, ii, div. ii, 1047 sq.; Baumgarten, Ge- 
schichte d. Relig. Partheien, p. 1048 sq. ; 
Installaré. See INSTALLATION. 


Installation (Low Lat. in and stallum, a seat) is a 
name in some churches for the ceremonial act or process 
by which an ordained minister is formally put into pos- 
session of his office, and by which he is fully empowered 
not alone to exercise its functions, but to enjoy its hon- 
ors and emoluments. The ceremonial form, as well as 
the name, differs according to the office which is con- 
ferred, as enthronization for a bishop, induction for a min- 
ister,ete. Jnstallution in the English Church, however, 
properly regards only the office of a canon or prebend- 
ary. The word is also used generally for a formal in- 
troduction to any office. “Though technically distin- 
guished in modern times from the act of ordination, it is 
virtually included in the ‘ordination’ services whenever 
the minister is inducted into the pastoral office for the 
first time. But when, having been previously ordain- 
ed, he forms another pastoral connection, the public and 
official induction is termed simply an ‘installation.’” 
See Chambers, Cyclop. s. v.; Walcott, Sacred Archeol. 


p- 829 (for the use of the term as used in the English ; 


Church); Congregat. Quarterly, 1868, p. 340. 

Instinct, that power which acts on and impels any 
creature to a particular manner of conduct, not by a 
view of the beneficial consequences, but merely from 
a strong impulse, supposed to be necessary in its ef- 
fects, and to be given in order to supply the place of 
reason. 

Institutio is one of the names by which the ad- 
dresses on the Catechism or the catechetical instruction 
was designated in the Christian Church after the time 
of Charlemagne, See CATECHISM. 

Institution, an established custom or law; a pre- 
cept, maxim, or principle. Institutions may be consid- 
ered as positive, moral, and human. 1. Those are called 
positive institutions or precepts which are not founded 
upon any reasons known to those to whom they are 
given, or discoverable by them, but which are observed 
merely because some superior has commanded them. 2. 
Moral are those, the reasons of which we see, and the 
duties of which arise out of the nature of the case itself, 
prior to external command. 3. Human are generally 
applied to those inventions of men, or means of honor- 
ing God, which are not appointed by him, and which 
are numerous in the Church of Rome, and too many of 
them in Protestant churches. See Butler's Analogy, p. 
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214; Doddridge’s Leet. lect. 158; Robinson's Claude, i, 
217; ii, 258; Burroughs, Dise. on Positive Institutions ; 
Bp. Hoadley’s Plain Account, p.3, 

INSTITUTION, in Church law, means the final and 
authoritative appointment to a church benefice—more 
especially a bishoprie—by the person with whom such 
right of appointment ultimately rests. Thus, in the 
Roman Catholic Church—even after the election of a 
bishop by the chapter, or his nomination by the crown, 
when that right belongs to the erown—it is only the 
pope who confers institution. Tn English usage, insti- 
tution is a conveyance of the cure of souls by the bish- 
op, who, or whose deputy, reads the words of the insti- 
tution, while the clerk kneels, The institution vests 
the benefice in the clerk, for the purpose of spiritual 
duty, who thereupon becomes entitled to the profits 
5 id But the title is not complete till induction (q. 
V.)s 

Institution of a Christian Man, also called 
The Bishop's Book, is the name of a book containing an 
exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, the Seven Sacraments, 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, Justification, and Purgatory, which was drawn 
up by a committee of prelates and divines of the Eng- 
lish Church in 1537, “for a direction for the bishops and 
clergy,” and to be “an authoritative explanation of the 
doctrine of faith and manners,” and a sort of standard 
for the desk and the pulpit, or, as it itself expresses it, 
for the clergy “to govern themselves in the instruction 
of their flocks by this rule.” Some say that Stephen 
Poynet, bishop of Winchester, wrote the book himself, 
and that a committee of prelates and divines gave it 
their sanction. It was called forth at the time of the 


early reformatory ecclesiastical movements in England 


during the reign of Henry VIII. At the time of the 
publication of the “Institution of a Christian Man” 
(printed in Formularies of Faith put forth by authority 
during the Reign of Henry VIII, Oxf. 1825), the Eng- 
lish Church had become alienated from the Church of 
Rome; at least king Henry had laid claim to his sover- 
eignty over the Church in his dominions, which an 
act of Parliament in 1533 had secured him, and, with 
few dissentient voices, the clergy of the land had sec- 
onded the opinion of Parliament. In 1536 a convoca- 
tion, called “the Southern Convocation,” published a 
manifesto, entitled “ Articles to stablyshe Christen quiet- 
ness, and unitée amonge us, and to avoyde contentious opin- 
ions,” which are generally regarded as the starting-point 
ofthe English Reformation. “But, upon the whole, these 
articles breathed rather the animus of the Middle Ages. 
Thus they took, on the doctrine of justification, a course 
midway between the Romanists and the Lutherans, 
They had also paid reverence to some of the Romish su- 
perstitions, as the use of images, invocation of saints, and 
still held to the doctrine of purgatory, which was at this 
time beginning to encounter a determined opposition 
from the more radical reformers, To represent more 
truly the real desires and opinions of the English Church, 
the Bishops’ Book was launched. It discussed at length 
the Romish superstitions which the Southern Conyoca- 
tion had sanctioned, and declared against a further ad- 
herence to them by the English people. They also 
held that the fabric of the papal monarchy was alto- 
gether human; that its growth was traceable partly to 
the favor and indulgence of the Roman emperors, and 
partly to ambitious artifices of the popes themselves; 
that just as men originally made and sanctioned it, so 
might they, if occasion should arise, withdraw from it 
their confidence, and thus reoccupy the ground on which 
all Christians must have stood anterior to the Middle 
Ages.” See Hardwick, Reformation, p. 202; Collier, Ec- 
cles. Hist. of England, anno 1537, 
Instruction. See Epucarion. 


Instrument (7, keli’, 6zXov, general names for 
any implement, vessel, etc.). See Music; ARMOR. 
Instrumental Music. See Music. 


INSTRUMENTUM PACIS 


- Instrumentum pacis. At the pax tecum (q. V-) 
in sacred mass, the celebrant of the mass gives to the 
deacon the kiss of peace, which the latter gives to the 
subdeacon, and then it is transmitted successively to the 
other inferior clergy present. Since Innocent II’s time 
it is customary to use for this purpose an image of the 
crucified Christ, which is handed to the different cler- 
gy for the purpose of bestowing upon it the kiss in token 
of brotherly love (such are also used at the coronation 
_ of Roman Catholic princes), and the image is therefore 
called instrumentum pacis, “the instrument of peace.” 
See Theol. Univ. Lex. ii, 410. 
Insufflation. See Exorcist. 
Insulani (islanders) is an old name by which the 
monks who belonged to the famous monastery in the 
island of Lewis were known. 


Insult, or such a treatment of another, in word or 
deed, as to express contempt, is not definitely taken cog- 
nizance of in the Mosaic law; only the reviling of su- 
periors is forbidden (Exod, xxii, 28), yet without any 
special penalty: attached. The severity, however, with 
which disrespect towards sacred persons was punished 
appears from 2 Kings ii, 22 sq. There also occurs men- 
tion (Psa. xxii, 8; xxxviii,21; Lam.ii,15; Matt. xxvii, 
89) of gestures of malicious mockery (wagging the head, 
WN VT). Insult by abusive words (Matt. v, 22, 
paca; see RACA) or stroke (smiting on the cheek, Job 
xvi, 10; Matt. v, 39; John xviii, 22; xix, 3; pulling 
the ears, spitting upon, Matt, xxvii, 30, etc.) was, 
in later law, punished by fine (Mishna, Baba Kam- 
mer, viii, 6; comp. Matt. v, 22), as also in Roman law. 
For a marked public affront which Herod Agrippa I 

-received at Alexandria, sce Philo, ii, 522. See Cour- 
TESY, 

Intention, “a deliberate notion of the will by 
which it is supposed to accomplish a certain act: first, 
taking in merely the act; secondly, taking in also the 
consequences of the act. An action may be done with 
a good intention, and may produce bad results; or it 
may be done with a good intention, and produce good 
results. It may also be done with an evil intention, 
and yet good results may follow; or with an evil inten- 
tion, producing evil results. As a question of morals, 
therefore, the intention with which anything is done 
really determines the quality of the action as regards 
the person who doesit. Itis not possible that it should 
always determine the course of social policy in the mat- 
ter of rewards or punishments; but it may mostly de- 
termine the verdict of conscience respecting the good or 
evil of an act, and has doubtless a large place in the di- 
vine judgment of them, No intention can be good, 
however, which purposes the doing of an evil action, 
although with the object of securing good results; nor 
any which does a good action with the object of pro- 
ducing evil results.” See Erurcs; Mora SEnsn, 

In the Roman Catholie Church the intention of the 
priest is held to be essential to the valid celebration of 
the sacraments. This the Council of Trent decreed in 


its 11th canon (Sess. vii): “If any one shall say that in | 


ministers, while they effect and confer the sacraments, 
there is not required the intention at least of doing what 
the Church does, let him be anathema.” The same prin- 
ciple, in the main, was advocated and set forth by popes 
Martin V and Eugenius LV in the early part of the last 
century. So abused has this principle generally become 
in the Roman Catholic Church, that by its consequences 
1t must be declared to be greatly detrimental to the 


cause of the Christian religion. For inasmuch as the 


sincerity of the actor reduces the act to a mockery 


and a sinful trifling with sacred things, the Church of 
Rome, by this decision, “ exposes the laity to doubt. 
hesitation, and insecurity wheneyer they receive a sac- 
Tament at the hand of a priest in whose piety and sin- 
cerity they have not full confidence. Ifa wicked priest. 
for instance, should baptize a child without an inward 


intention to baptize him, it would follow that the bap- 
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tism was null and void for want of the intention.” The 
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Church of England, to repudiate this perverse doctrine, 
in its 26th Article of Religion, declares, therefore, that 
the unworthiness of ministers does not hinder the effect 
of sacraments, “forasmuch as they do not the same in 
their own name, but in Christ’s, and do minister by his 
commission, [ and therefore] we may use their ministry 
both in hearing the word of God and in receiving the 
sacraments. Neither is the effect of Christ’s ordinance 
taken away by their wickedness, nor the grace of God’s 
gifts diminished from such as by faith, and rightly, do 
receive the sacraments ministered unto them, which be 
effectual because of Christ’s institution and promise, al- 
though they be ministered by evil men.” See Staun- 
ton, Eccles. Dict. p. 898; Blunt, Theol. Dict. 1, 351; and, 
for a moderate Roman account of Jntention, Liebermann, 
Instit. Theol. (ed. 1861), ii, 886 sq. 


Intercalary Fruits is a term in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church for the revenues of an ecclesiastical benefice 
accruing during a vacancy. In the xxiyth Sess. of the 
Council of Trent (c. 18, De Reform.; c.1 and 3, X. De 
prebend. et dignitt.) it was decreed that whatever the 
deceased ecclesiastic had really earned was a part of the 
property of the deceased, but that the remainder should 
go either to his successor in office or to the fabrica ec- 
clesie, or to him who is to appoint the successor, and to 
provide in the interim. It is frequently the case that 
these funds are transferred to societies of widows and 
orphans, or are used for some benevolent objects in the 
Church. See Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lezx. v, 673; 
Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex. iii, 498; Theol. Univ. Lex. ii, 
410. ~ 

Intercalary Month. See CaLenpAr, 

Intercession (528, fvrevét) is the act: of inter- 
position in behalf of another, to plead for him (Isa. liii, 
12; lix, 16; 1 Tim. ii,1), See ADvocarTeE, 

INTERCESSION OF CHRIST. This refers, in a 
general sense, to any aid which he, as perpetual High- 
priest, extends to those who approach God confiding in 
him (Heb, iv, 16; vii, 25-27). He is also represented 
as offering up the prayers and praises of his people, 
which become acceptable to God through him (Heb, 
xiii, 15; 1 Peter ii, 5; Rev. viii, 3). Of the incercession 
of Christ we may observe that it is righteous, for it is 
founded upon justice and truth (Heb. vii, 26; 1 John iii, 
5), compassionate (Heb. ii, 17; v, 8), perpetual (Heb. 
vii, 25), and efficacious (1 John ii, 1), See Mepraror, 

Intercession, in the sense of supplication, was not ap- 
propriate to the office of the Hebrew high-priest; he 
was the presenter of sacrifices on account of sins, and 
made intercession or atonement by sprinkling the blood 
of victims before Jehovah: this gave, as it were, a voice 
to the blood. Hence, if we attach a special idea to the 
term “intercession,” as applied to the work of our glori- 
ous High-priest, may we not say that it is equivalent 
to propitiation or atonement? In the holiest of all, 
“the blood of Jesus speaketh” (Heb. xii, 24). The dig- 
nity and merit, power and authority of the Messiah, in 
his exalted state, imply a continued presentation of his 
obedience and sacrifice as ever valid and efficacious for 
the pardon and acceptance, the perfect holiness and 
eternal happiess, of all who are truly penitent, beliey- 
ing, and obedient. Hence his intercession, or his acting 
as high-priest in the heavenly world, was represented 
by the Hebrew high-priest’s entering into the most 
holy place, on the annual day of atonement, with the 
fragrant incense burning, and with the sacrificial blood 
which he was to sprinkle upon the mercy-seat, over the 
ark of the covenant, and before the awful symbols of 
Jehovah’s presence. See H1GH-priest. 

“The need of an intercessor arose from the loss of 
the right of communion with God, of which Adam was 
deprived when he sinned. Before the fall, Adam was 
the high-priest of all creation, and, as such, privileged to 
hold free intercourse with God; and this privilege, lost 
by Adam, was restored in Christ. Until the fulness of 


= 
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ti me came a temporary provision was made for man’s 


acceptance with God in the sacrifices of the patriarchal 

age, and the ceremonies of the Mosaic ritual; but all 
these were shadows of the priestly function of the Son 
of God, which commenced from the time when he of- 
fered up himself as a sacrifice on the cross. The inter- 
cession of Christ is the exercise of his priestly office, 
which is carried on continually in heayen (Rom. viii, 
34). He was fitted to become our high-priest by the 
union of his divine and human natures (Heb. vii, 25; 
Isa. lili, 12), His manhood enables him to plead on our 
behalf as the representative of human nature, and so to 
sympathize with those needs and those sorrows which 
require his intercessions, that he offers them up as one 
most deeply interested in our welfare (Heb.iv,15). His 
priesthood, moreoyer, requires an offering, and it is still 
his human nature which furnishes both the victim and 
the priest. His Godhead renders that sacrifice an in- 
ai, offering, and his intercession all-effectual (Heb. 
ix, 14). 

INTERCESSION. OF THE HOLY GHOST. Man 
intercedes with man, sometimes to procure an advan- 
tage to himself, sometimes as a mediator to benefit an- 
other; he may be said to intercede for another when he 
puts words into the suppliant’s mouth, and directs and 
prompts him to say what otherwise he would be unable 
to say, or to say in a more persuasive manner what he 
might intend to say. The intercession of the Holy 
Spirit (Rom, viii, 26) is easily illustrated by this adap- 


tation of the term. See PARACLETE; INVOCATION. 


INTERCESSION OF SAINTS. In addition to the 
intercessions of Christ, and, indeed, that of angels like- 
wise, Roman Catholics believe in the efficacy of the in- 
tercession of the Virgin and the saints, who, however, as 
they state, do not directly intercede for men with God, 
but with the Saviour, the sinless One, who alone has the 
ear of the King of the universe. See INVOCATION OF 
SAINTs, 


IntercessG6rés or Intervent6rés was the name 
of officers peculiar to the African Church, who acted as 
temporary incumbents of a vacant bishopric, and for the 
time being performed the episcopal functions. It was 
their duty to take measures for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a bishop. To prevent abuses, which had be- 
come prevalent by either choosing incompetent success- 
ors or by protracting the election of a new prelate, a 
Council of Carthage in 401 forbade the tenure to con- 
tinue longer than one year, and also any succession to 
the temporary occupant. See Farrar, Theol. Dict. s. v.; 
Walcott, Sacred Archeology, s. v.; Riddle, Christ. Antiq. 
p. 223. 

Interdict (interdictum, se. celebrationis divini offi- 
cii, a prohibition of religious offices) is an ecclesiastical 
censure or penalty in the Roman Catholie Church, con- 
sisting in the withdrawal of the administration of certain 
sacraments, of the celebration of public worship, and of 
the solemn burial service. There are three kinds of in- 
terdicts: local, which affect a particular place, and thus 
comprehend all, without distinction, who reside therein ; 
personal, which only affect a person or persons, and 
which reach this person or persons, and these alone, no 
matter where found; and mixed, which affect both a 
place and its inhabitants, so that the latter would be 
bound by the interdict even outside of its purely local 
limits. But, as the interdict is oftentimes inflicted on 
the clergy alone, it is always strictly interpreted, so 
that one imposed on a parish, ete., does not take etfect 
also on the clergy, and vice versa (compare Ferraris, art. 
ii,v). The interdict, like the ban (q. v.), may be in- 
flicted by legal order (interdictum a jure), or procured 
by ecclesiastical judges (ab homine). The reasons for 
inflicting this ecclesiastical penalty are various; most 
generally they are the abolition of Church immunities, 
disrespect towards ecclesiastical authority or commands, 
and the effects are generally the prohibition of adminis- 
tering the sacraments, of holding public worship, and 
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the denial of Christian burial; yet various modificationa 
have been frequent. Thus Alexander III permitted in 
1173 the administration of the sacrament of baptism to 
children, and that of penitence to the dying (c. 11, X. 
De sponsalibus, iv, 1; comp. ¢. 11, X. De penit. et remiss. 
v, 38; ¢. 24, De sententia excomm. vi; v, 11). Innocent 
UI allowed confirmation and preaching (c. 43, X. De 
sent. excomm, V, 39, a, 1208), as also penitence, with some 
restrictions (c. 11, X. De penit. v, 88, a. 1214; comp. ec. 
24, De sent, excomm. in vi), the silent burial of the cler- 


gy (ce. 11, X. cit. v, 38), and to convents the observance. 


of the canonical hours, without singing, and the reading 
of a low mass, which was in the following year extend- 
ed also to the bishops (c. 25, X. De privilegiis, v, 38, a. 
1215). But to this was appended the condition that 
the parties under excommunication or interdict should 
not be present, that the doors of the churches should 
remain locked, and no bells be allowed to ring. Boni- 
face VIII went further, and allowed the celebration of 
public worship with open doors, ringing of bells, and in 
the presence of the excommunicated parties on the oc- 
casions of the Nativity, Easter, Pentecost, and the As- 
cension of the Virgin. Yet such of the interdicted and 
excommunicated as did not come to the altar were to be 
excluded (c. 24, De sent. excomm. in vi [v,11]). Martin 
V and Eugene IV extended this to the whole octave of 
the Corpus Christi (Const. Ineffabile, an. 1429, and Const. 
Excellentissimum, an. 1433, in Bullar. Magnum, i, 308, 
323); and Leo X to the octave of the festival of the 
Holy Conception. There were, moreover, other special 
regulations made for the benefit of the Franciscans and 
other orders of monks (Ferraris, art. vi,no. 15), In the 
xxyth Session of the Council of Trent (cap. 12, De regu- 
laribus) it was decided that the regulars generally were 
to observe the interdict, as had already been command- 
ed by Clement V (c. 1, Clem. De sent. excomm. v, 10, 
Concil. Vienn, 1311). 

The right of pronouncing the interdict is vested in 
the pope, the provincial synod, the bishop, with the as- 
sent of the chapter, and even without it (c. 2, X. De his 
que. fiunt a majori parte capituli, iii, 11, Coelestin III, 
an. 1190; Clem. 1, De sent. exc, cit. Cone. Trid. cit. See 
Gonzalez Tellez, ¢. 5, X. De consuet, no. 4). The inter- 
dict can be withdrawn by any confessor when it is par- 
ticular and personal, not reserved, but applying to minor 
points (c. 29, X. De sent. exc. v, 39, Innocent IIT, anno 
1199); other interdicts are to be withdrawn by those 
who pronounced them, their successors, delegates, or 
superiors (see Ferraris, article viii). The fundamental 
principles of the interdict are yet in vigor in the Roman 
Church (see Benedict XIV, De synod. dioec. lib. x, cap. 
1, § 3 sq.), but it has not been exercised to its full ex- 
tent since the 17th century. As late as 1606 Paul V 
pronounced it against the Republic of Venice (see Rieg- 
ger, Diss. de penitentiis et penis eccl. Vienn. 1772, § 76; 
and Schmidt, Thesaurus juris eccl. vii, 172), and partic- 
ular interdicts are still in frequent use, as, for instance, 
the interdictio ingressus in ecclesiam, the defense for lay- 
men to enter the Church (c. 48, X. De sent. excomm. v, 
39, Innocent ITI, an. 1215; ¢. 20, eod. in vi; v, 11, Bon- 
iface VIII, ete.). The Council of Trent (Sess. vi, cap. 1, 
in fin. de ref.) pronounced this punishment against the 
bishops and archbishops who neglected the command 
to reside in their diocese. To it belongs also the cessa~ 
tio a divinis, touching the use of the bells and organ 
(c. 55, X. De appellat. ii, 28, Innocent III, an, 1213; e 
13, § 1, X. De officio judicis ord, i, 31, Innocent III, an. 
1215; ¢. 2, eod. in vi, and i, 16, Gregor. X, an, 12743 ¢. 
8, cod. Boniface. VID), as a public mourning of the Church 
(c. 18, De sent. excomm. in vi, 1, ib. Bonifac. VIII). 

History.—The time when the interdict was first in- 
troduced into the Church is not generally known; but 
it is usually traced to the early discipline of public 
penance, “by which penitents were for a time debarred 
from the privilege of presence at the celebration of the 
Eucharist.” Instances of it are met with in very early 
times (see c. 8, Can. v, qu. vi [ Cone. Agath. anno 506], 
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and 10, 11, Can. xvii, qu. iv [Panit. Rom.], etc. Comp. 
also Gonzalez ‘fellez, cap. 5, X. De consuet. i, 4, no. 19). 
But it was not until the Middle Ages, the days of super- 
stition, when the mind was in a condition difficult for 
us of modern ideas fully to realize or to understand, that 
this ecclesiastical punishment came into general use as 
a weapon of the Church against all ecclesiastical and 
civil inroads. In 1125 Ivo of Chartres calls it yet 
(Epist. 94) “remedium insolitum, ob suam nimirum 
novitatem ;” and at the Synod of Limoges in 1301, the 
following resolution was passed at the second session: 
“Nisi de pace acquieverint, ligate omnem terram Le- 
_ movicensem publica excommunicatione: eo videlicet 
modo, ut nemo, nisi clericus, aut pauper mendicans, aut 
peregrinus adveniens, aut infans a bimatu et infra in 
toto Lemovicino sepeliatur, nec in alium episcopatum 
ad sepeliendum portetur. Divinum officium per omnes 
ecclesias latenter agatur, et baptismus petentibus tribu- 
atur. Circa horam tertiam signa sonent in ecclesiis 
omnibus, et omnes proni in faciem preces pro tribulatio- 
ne et pace fundant. Poenitentia et viaticum in exitu 
mortis tribuatur. Altaria per omnes ecclesias, sicut in 
Parasceve, nudentur; et cruces et ornamenta abscon- 
dantur, quia signum luctus et tristitia omnibus est. Ad 
missas tantum, quas unusquisque sacerdotum januis ec- 
clesiarum obseratis fecerit, altaria induantur, et iterum 
post missas nudentur, Nemo in ipsa excommiunicatione 
uxorem ducat. Nemo alteri osculum det, nemo clerico- 
rum aut laicorum, vel habitantium vel transeuntium, in 
toto Lemovicino carnem comedat, neque alios cibos, 
quam illos, quibus in Quadragesima vesci licitum est. 
Nemo clericorum aut laicorum tondeatur, neque radatur, 
quousque districti principes, capita populorum, per om- 
nia sancto obediant concilio” (Mansi, Coll. Conciliorum, 
xix, 541; Du Fresne, s. v. Interdictum). 

The most remarkable of the interdicts since the 11th 
century were those laid upon Scotland in 1180 by Alex- 
ander III; on Poland by Gregory VII, on occasion of 
the murder of Stanislaus at the altar in 1073; by Inno- 
cent III on France, under Philippe Augustus, in 1200; 
and on England under John in 1209. See Neander, Ch, 
Hist. iii, 454; Milman, Latin Christianity (see Index) ; 
Riddle, History of the Papacy, ii, 83 sq., et al.; Janus, 
Pope and Council, p. 289; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 
703 sq. 

Interest. See Usury. 

Interim, the name of certain formularies or confes- 
sions of faith obtruded upon the Reformers by the em- 
peror Charles V. They were so called because they 
were only to take place én the interim, till a general coun- 
cil should decide all the points in question between the 
Protestants and Catholics, There were three of such for- 
mularies, 

I. Tae Inrertm or Raison (Regensburg). Nu- 
merous conferences had been held by both parties, i. e. 
the Romanists and the Protestants, after the formation of 
the “League of Smalkald” (1531), to bring about a rec- 
onciliation, As a liberal Roman Catholic writer of our 
own days (Janus, Pope and Council, p. 369) says, “It 
was long before men (in Germany and generally on this 
side of the Alps) grasped the idea of the breach of Church 
communion becoming permanent. The general feeling 
was still so far Church-like that a really free council, in- 
dependent of papal control, was confidently looked to for 
at once purifying and uniting the Church, though, of 
course, views differed as to the conditions of reunion, 
according to personal position and national sentiment.” 
A conference was finally appointed and held at Worms, 
under the leadership of Melancthon and Eckius, accord- 
ing to appointment, by Charles V, and afterwards re- 
Steet eet ps a diet met (541). : Here 

*flug pper figured prominently by the side of 
Kekius on the Roman Catholic side, and Bucer and Pis- 
torius by the side of Melancthon. The Roman Catho- 
lics now conceded that the communion of both kinds 
could be administered to all; that the question of sacer- 
dotal celibacy was of no vital importance, ete.; but the 


Protestants were nevertheless afraid of some hi 
and only an apparent reconciliation was effected: it re~ — 
ally settled no question at all, satistied neither party, and 
finally, as Luther had predicted before the convocation, 
led only afterwards to much misunderstanding and mu- 
tual recrimination. ‘Let them go on,’ said Luther, 
referring to the schemes of those who thought that the 
differences between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
might be made up by such conferences, ‘we shall not 
envy the success of their labors; they will be the first 
who could ever convert the devil and reconcile him to 
Christ. . . . The sceptre of the Lord admits of no bend- 
ing and joining, but must remain straight and un- 
changed, the rule of faith and practice.’” Charles V, de- 
termined to secure the ratification of the points of agree- 
ment entered into at Ratisbon by a national council, 
forbade the Protestants to argue, in the mean time, on 
the controverted points, or to dispose in any way of the 
property of the churches. They protested, however, — 
and went on, regardless of the interim. : 
IL. Tue Avcssure Inrerm. After the duke of 
Alva, through the treachery of Maurice of Saxony, if 
had broken the power of the Protestants at the battle ‘ 
of Mithlberg, and, by the overthrow of the Smalkald 
league, the emperor had brought them helpless at his 
feet, Charles V, seeing that the pope had not acted | 
in accordance with his wishes at the Council of Trent, S 
decided to attempt by still other conferences to reunite = 
the two contending parties, or at least “to keep matters 
quict until the final verdict of that cecumenical council 
which constantly vanished in the distance.” For that 
purpose he called the three divines, viz. Julius Pilug, 
bishop of Naumburg; Michael Helding, titular bishop of 
Sidon; and the Protestant John Agricola, preacher to 
the elector of Brandenburg, to agree upon a series of ar- 
ticles concerning the points of religion in dispute be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants. The controverted 
points were, the state of Adam before and after his fall; 
the redemption of mankind by Jesus Christ; the justifi- 
cation of sinners; charity and good works, the confi- 
dence we ought to have in God, that our sins are re- 
mitted; the Church and its true marks, its power, its 
authority, and ministers; the pope and bishops, the 
sacraments; the mass; the commemoration of saints ; 


| their intercession, and prayers for the dead. The result 


of their discussions was the agreement drawn up in 
twenty-six articles. These the emperor submitted to 
the pope for his approbation, and sent copies of them 
also to the electors of Saxony and of Brandenburg, and 
to other evangelical princes. But both the pope and 
the German theologians refused to adhere to them. 
The emperor next had them revised by two Dominican 
monks, who made several alterations; and they were 
then promulgated as an imperial constitution, called the 
“Interim,” wherein he declared that “it was his will 
that all his Catholic dominions should, for the future, in- 
violably observe the customs, statutes, and ordinances 
of the universal Church; and that those who had sep- 
arated themselves from it should either reunite them- 
selves to it, or at least conform to this constitution; and 
that all should quietly expect the decisions of the gen- 
eral council ;” and it was published in the diet of Augs- 
burg, May 15,1548. To the Protestant clergy it grant- 
ed, for the time being, the right of the matrimonial 
state, and to the Reformed laity communion of botb 
kinds, It was truly a standard of faith put forth by the 
emperor independent of Rome, as the pope refused to 
sanction it; and in the face of the bitter complaints that 
came to him that the power and property of the Church 
should be left in the hands of its present possessors, he 
showed the pope that, he too, like Henry VIII, could 
regulate the consciences of his subjects, and prescribe 
their religious faith. The elector of Mentz, quite con- 
trary to the wishes of the other members of the Diet, 
and of the people there represented, announced the ac- 
ceptance of the interim by the states, and it was conse- 
quently declared law, and printed in Latin and in Ger- 
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. Both Protestants and Catholics began, however, 


concessions made to the Protestants, while the Protes- 


tant princes (John Frederick of Saxony, the landgrave of 
Hesse, the margraye John y. Kiistrin, the elector Wolf- 
gang vy. Zweibriicken) declined introducing it in their 
states; the only princes who submitted to it were the 


- elector of Brandenburg, the elector of the Palatinate, 


the count of Wiirtemberg, and the cities of Augsburg, 
Halle, ete. (the latter by compulsion). | 
IIL. Tue Lerezie [nrerim.—The Lutheran theologi- 
ans openly declared they would not receive the Augsburg 
interim, alleging that it re-established popery: some 
chose rather to quit their chairs and livings than to 
subscribe it. Calvin and several others wrote against it. 
On the other side, the emperor was so severe against 
those who refused to accept it, that he disfranchised the 
cities of Magdeburg and Constance for their opposition. 
Most important, however, for the Protestant cause, and 
impossible for Charles to pass unheeded, was the oppo- 
sition against the Augsburg interim by Maurice of Sax- 
ony, who denied the right of the elector of Mentz to 
give himself the approval to an act that demanded the 
concurrence of the states directly and not indirectly. 
Yo fortify himself more strongly im his position, Mau- 
rice entered into correspondence with Melancthon, and 
called a council of state and of prominent theologians at 
Leipzig and other cities. In the conference at Leipzig 
it was decided, Sept. 22, 1548, that the Augsburg interim 
could not be accepted. Yet, for fear of incurring the 
displeasure of the emperor, a compromise was effected. 
In a series of resolutions which were adopted, they ad- 
mitted a great part ot the Roman Catholic ceremonials, 
and tacitly acknowledged also the power of the popes 
and bishops, but yet well guarded (!) the creed of the 
Reformers. ‘These resolves of the conference were pub- 
lished as the Leipzig Interim, Dec. 22, 1548. Subsc- 
quently it was divided into a lesser and greater interim. 
The first was based on resolutions passed at the confer- 
ence of Celle, and was published by an edict of the elec- 
tor, and this ultimately became the basis of the great- 
er Leipzig Interim. It was prepared by Melancthon, 
Eber, Bugenhagen, Major, and prince George of An- 
halt. It restored some Roman Catholic practices; direct- 
ed that mass should be celebrated with ringing of bells, 
lighted tapers, and a decorated altar, accompanied by 
singing, and be performed in Latin by priests in canon- 
icals; that the Hore canonice and psalms should be sung 
according to the custom of each place; the old festivals 
of Mary, ete., were re-established, and meat forbidden on 
Fridays and fast-days, ete. These decisions, which were 
promulgated in March, 1549, met with much opposition 
in Saxony, yet they were strictly enforced, and such 
ministers as refused to submit to the interim were de- 
posed, as, for instance, Flacius of Wittenberg. The lat- 
ter then put himself at the head of the opposing party, 
called by the partisans of the interim Adiaphorists. See 
AptApnoric Controversy. Another treacherous ac- 
tion of Maurice, which secured his services anew to the 
Reformers, undid all the work already accomplished by 
Charles V; “and while Henry II was winning, at the 
expense of the empire, the delusive title of conqueror, 
Charles found himself reduced to the hard necessity of 
restoring all that his crooked policy had for so many 
years been devoted to extorting.” In 1552 the interim 
was necessarily revoked, and, by the transaction of Pas- 
sau, August 2, 1552, full liberty of conscience secured to 
all the Lutheran states; and Sept. 21, 1555, at the Diet 
of Augsburg, was finally confirmed the right of the states 
and cities of the Augsburg Confession (q. v.) “to enjoy 
the practices of their religion in peace.” Compare 
Menzel, Neue Geschichte, vol. iii; Robertson, Charles V 
(Harper's edit.), bk. ix, especially p. 877 sq.; and see 
Bieck, Ueber d. Interim (Leipz. 1727, 8yo); Hirch, Veb. 
d. Interim (Lpz. 1753); Baumgarten, Gesch. d. Rel. Par- 
theien, p. 1163 sq.; Schrickh, Kirchengesch. s. d. Ref. 3, 
592, 674 sq., 683, 686 sq.; Zeitschrift f. hist. theol. 1868, p. 
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8 sq.; Brit. and For. Evang. Review, 1868, p. 631; Lea, 
Hist. of Sacerdotal Celibacy, p. 432 sq.; Hardwick, Re/~ 
ormation (see Ind.) ; Pierer, Univ. Lex. s.v. (J. He Ww.) 
Intermediate State, a phrase employed to de- 
note the state or situation of disembodied souls during 
the interval between death and the resurrection. There 
have been several theories upon the subject. See Ha- 
DES. 

The condition of the soul after death cannot but be 
a subject of intense concern to every thoughtful mind. 
Pagan philosophers have groped in the dark for some 
clew to guide their aspirations after immortality, but 
have at best attained only surmises and conjectures. 
Of all the millions that have crossed the dread gulf 
which separates time from eternity, none have ever re- 
turned to bring tidings of what befell them the moment 
after they launched from the shores of mortality, Rev- 
elation alone has cast a ray across the mighty void, and 
its light has gradually grown clearer and more penetra- 
ting, until in the New Testament we are no longer left 
in any measure to doubt whether, “if a man die, he shall 
live again.” We rest assured that not only shall the 
soul survive the shock of dissolution, but the body also 
shall eventually join it in an endless reunion. 

Still the question recurs, What will be the internal 
state and what the external circumstances of the spirit 
during the period between death and the resurrection ? 
Respecting this little is definitely said in the Scriptures, 
and it is therefore left for speculation to fill up the lack 
of information on this interesting theme, guided by 
such hints as are casually thrown out by the sacred 
writers, and such considerations as the ascertained na- 
ture and destiny of man afford. 

I. The popular sentiment or belief of Christians—ex- 
pressed rather in the form of hope than as a theory— 
appears to be that the righteous enter heaven immedi- 
ately after they pass away from this world. Such pas- 
sages as the Saviour’s declaration to the dying thief, 
“ This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,” and the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, are thought especially to 
support this view; and hence believers have fearlessly 
cast themselves into the arms of death, expecting to 
awake the next moment in the full realities of everlast- 
ing glory. 

Now we would not for all the world deprive dying 
saints of a particle of the consolation which the Gospel 
is designed to yield, nor is it any part of our present 
purpose to weaken anticipations of the future rest in the 
bosom of any, however sanguine and impatient. But 
the known truth that a long—probably immense—in- 
terval of time will elapse between the decease of Chris- 
tians of the present age—and certainly of past centuries 
—and the revival of their bodies at the general judg- 
ment, is sufficient to prove that they do not instantly 
pass from the Church militant to the New Jerusalem 
above. Let us calmly and logically consider what may 
be ascertained as to the experience and surroundings of 
the soul during this intermediate period. See Immor- 
TALITY. 

The topic calls for a volume rather than an essay, 
and, as we must be brief, we make but two other pre- 
liminary remarks. The first is that we have not space 
here to discuss the above and kindred passages of the 


commentaries for their exposition, and the solution of 
their bearing upon the point in question, contenting 
ourselves here with simply observing that they are figu- 
rative in their phraseology, and that, whatever they 
may mean, they cannot be intended to contradict the 
fact of a real space between death and the resurrection. 
Our other prefatory remark is, that as this is legitimate- 
ly debatable ground, no essential item of creed or or- 
thodoxy being involved in it, we ought not to incur any 
odium theologicum of unsoundness in the faith should 
our discussion lead to new and surprising conclusions. 
This last remark is especially pertinent in view of the 


fact that even orthodox Christians in all ages have en- 


New Testament; but we direct the reader to professed , 
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tertained very different views on this subject, as will | 
appear from the following enumeration of opinions. 

Il. The theory of a state of sleep, insensibility, or un- 
consciousness. It was taught as early as A.D. 248 by 
the Arabian Thnetopsychites, whom Origen combated. 
It was thought to be held by pope John XXII, and was 
disapproved by the University of Paris and pope Bene- 
dict XII. It was revived by the Swiss Anabaptists un- 
der the name of Psychopannychia, and was opposed by 
Calvin. And in later times it has been started anew, 
in a form more or less distinct, by John Heyn, Wetstein, 
Sulzer, Reinhard, and Whately, and by a new sect in 
Iowa. The defenders of a state of unconsciousness pro- 
duce such texts as Psa. xvii, 15; 1 Thess. iv, 14. In 
opposition are cited 2 Cor. v, 8; Phil. i, 23; Matt. xvii, 
8; Luke xvi, 23; xxiii, 43; Rev. vi, 9. 

IIL. The theory of Purgatory. That Christ preached 
to the souls detained in Hades, as the patriarchs or oth- 
ers, was held in the 2d and 3d centuries by Justin, Ire- 
nus, Tertullian, and Clem. Alexandrinus. It was sup- 
posed to be warranted by 1 Pet. iii, 19; Acts ii, 27; 
Rom. x, 7; Eph. iv, 9; Matt. xii, 31. The idea of a 
purgatorial fire is more or less obscurely hinted in the 
writings of Clem. Alexandrinus, Origen, and Augustine. 
But the complete scheme owes its paternity to Gregory 
the Great, who propounded it as an article of faith, 
along with intercessory masses for the dead; finding a 
supposed warrant in 2 Mace. xii, 46. In opposition to 
the notion of a Purgatory, it may be said that it is a 
fiction borrowed from paganism ; that it is repugnant to 
reason and common sense; that it is contradictory to 
express assertions of Scripture (Heb. xii, 23; Rev. xiv, 
13; xxii, 11); that it is subversive of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Gospel, the atonement and justification by 
faith in Christ; that it robs the Christian of evangel- 
ical peace and consolation; and that it was unknown to 
the primitive Church. Even Augustine, when he pray- 
ed for the increase of his deceased mother’s happiness, 
denied the existence of any middle place. (So also Clem. 
Rom. Hp. 2 ad Cor.) The article, “he descended into 
hell,” was not admitted into the Apostles’ Creed, nor those 
of the East, until the 5th century. .It appeared first in 
the Creed of Ariminum, A.D. 358, and in that of Aquileia, 
A.D. 381 (Rufinus, De Symbol.). See Wilson, [llustra- 
tions from A post. Fathers, p. 108. Comp. PurGaTory. 

IV. The scheme of a middle or intermediate place, or 
place of rest. This is a different idea from that of an 
intermediate state, meaning by the latter only an infe- 
rior degree of happiness apart from the yet unraised 
body. It is affirmed that judgment is not pronounced 
till the last day; but this is denied, a particular judg- 
ment passing on each individual, and his place being 
assigned him, upon his death (Acts i, 25; Luke xvi, 23; 
xxiii, 43; 2 Cor. xii, 2,4). It is said that no one is per- 
fectly holy when he dies, but only such can enter heay- 
en. In reply, it is contended, as in the Westminster 
Catechism, that there is a distinction made between be- 
ing perfectly holy and perfectly blessed, the first taking 
place at death, the latter only at the resurrection (Heb. 
xii, 23). It is alleged that the Scriptures favor the no- 
tion (John iii, 13; xx, 17; Acts ii, 84; Heb. xi, 39); 
to which it is replied that these texts are dubious, and 
neutralized by others positive and unequivocal (Job xiv, 
12; 2 Kings 1i, 11; Acts vii, 59; Rev. xiv, 2-5; vii, 14), 
We proceed to render this theory more definite by pro- 
posing our own view of the subject. 

1. In the first place, we lay it down as an axiom that 
a disembodied or pure spirit is necessarily freed from all 
the relations of space of which we are terrestrially cog- 
nizant. The external senses are locked up, because 
their physical organs are absent. Such a spirit may, 
for aught we know—and perhaps this position is the 
aha Ret volcan e intercourse with other pure 
= nits; dou ef It is at least accessible to the divine 
Spirit, from whose influence nothing material or imma- 
terial can be veiled; but we are unable to conceive of 
any intercourse or connection between it and the pres- 
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ent relations of things. There is absolutely no medium 4 


of communication, as far as we are aware. Death sev- 


ers the link between the soul and the body, and there- _ 


fore between the soul and all bodies. What new ca- 
pacities may by that act be developed within the soul, 
what new relations created with other immaterial be- 
ings, or what realization of new conceptions, we of course 
know not; and, indeed, we have no reason to suppose 
any such; but if we would not utterly confound mind 
and matter, or unconsciously clothe the departed spirits 
with some ethereal form of body, we are bound to con- 
clude, from the total diversity and even contrariety of 
their properties and attributes, that a dead man is really 
dead to everything pertaining to time and sense. 

This cuts up, root and branch, all those impressions— 
some have even gone so far as to claim them as scien- 
tific experience—of intercommunication between living 
persons and the spirits of their deceased friends. The 
common sense of enlightened Christianity has long 
since stamped all such stories with the just suspicion of 
superstitious imagination. Severe reasoning compels us 
to set them down as hallucination or imposture. Those 
who have indulged themselves in these fancies have ai- 
ways diverged towards insanity or materialism. 

A disembodied spirit, therefore, prior to the restora- 
tion of its physical organism, is incapable of any of the 
material joys which imagination is wont to associate 
with the full idea of the heavenly state. We must 
carefully exclude from its experience during that inter- 
val everything that grows out of our mundane notions 
and present externalities, That these, and more than 
these, will be restored on the consummation of its bliss 
in the new heavens and the new earth of its final abode, 
we are abundantly assured by the symbols and teach- 
ings of the New Testament; but the soul must wait for 
these enjoyments until its bodily counterpart shall have 
been raised, spiritualized, perfected, and immortalized. 

We may go further than this, and declare that none 
of the now known and verbally defined relations in point 
of location are predicable of the departed soul; in other 
words, it is not in any particular assignable place while 
in that state. The instant it quits the body it possesses 
no local habitation, Its position cannot be determined 
as to space, for it has no metes or boundaries, no point 
of contact with visible objects, It can neither be said 
to be somewhere nor nowhere, nor yet everywhere. It 
simply exists—like God, but not infinite. In short, if 
heaven be a locality (and the existence in some part 
of the universe of the Redeemer’s actual body, as well as 
those of Enoch and Elijah, besides the concurrent fig- 
ures of the whole Bible, lead us to conclude that it is 
such as well as a state), then certainly the disembodied 
spirit cannot with propriety be spoken of as being there 
any more than elsewhere. This, we admit, is an ab-- 
straction; but we are speaking of a mere abstraction; 
for what can be more abstract—more really inconceiva- 
ble according to our earthly notions—than a soul with- 
out a body. 

But let it not be imagined that the soul has thus lost 
any of its essence or inherent powers. It remains in all 
these absolute and intact, a vertable entity, as truly 
such as any spiritual being, or as when united to the 
body, or indeed as the body itself; but it is shut within 
itself, and circumscribed by the limits of its own nature. 
All that we are now demanding is that it shall no longer 
be viewed, and treated, and spoken of under the condi- 
tions, and associations, and terms of an absent corporei- 
ty. These have no meaning when applied to it, except 
as belonging to the past. 

2. In the second place, it follows that the soul can 
have no cognizance of the passage of time while thus dis- 
embodied. ‘Time consists of the sequence of events, 
and all means of knowing the transpiration of these are 
excluded by the very supposition of the present case. 
Time, moreover, is measured by the alternations of nat- 
ural objects, and these are also abnegated here. It is 
evidently impossible for the isolated spirit to be at all 


thought, which are like chords played upon by every 
passing breeze of circumstance and touch of physical 
condition—furnish no fixed standard or definite mark to 
our own consciousness. How seldom do we think of 
the lapse of time during our dreams, which afford the 
nearest parallel to the state we are considering; and 
how wide of a true estimate are we when we chance to 
compute the moments or imaginary hours in our som- 
nolency. Some notable instances are on record of the 
egregious miscalculation of time by dreaming persons, 
showing that in sleep they have no accurate means of 
determining it, but that they protract or abbreviate it 
to suit the humor ‘of the dream. Much more would 
this be true with the disembodied soul, which has even 
less opportunity or occasion to review its course of 
thoughts for such a purpose, or, indeed, to take any note 
of their rapidity or tediousness of succession. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the intermediate state will pass to 
all its subjects as an instant, and that none will be aware 
of the length of the interval. 

This is in accordance with a remarkable passage of 
Scripture—about the only one where the subject is di- 
rectly and literally touched upon—and this but inciden- 
tally, in answer apparently to a query that had been 
addressed to an apostle on account of certain curious or 
ccaptious persons; for the Scriptures are very chary of 
information on such abstruse points. Paul tells us ex- 
pressly (1 Thess. iv, 15, 17), “ We [or those] which are 
alive and remain unto the [final] coming of the Lord 
shall not precede {“ prevent” ] them which are asleep. 
. . » We [or those ] which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds.” He is 
speaking, it is true, of the resurrection of the body, and 
it is with reference to this that he says one class-of saints 
shall not anticipate another in that reward; but his lan- 
guage implies that none shall have any advantage in 
point of time over the rest, and this would not be true 
if some must pass long centuries of waiting, while oth- 
ers are translated suddenly from earth to heaven. No; 
it will all be equalized: Noah, who died thousands of 
years ago, shall not seem to himself to pass any longer 
period of expectation in the grave, or, rather, in the 
spirit world, than the last saint that is interred just as 
Gabriel’s trump shall reawaken his undecayed corpse, 
or than those who then shall be living on the globe. 
This theory meets and harmonizes all their cases, and 
vindicates the divine impartiality. 

Some confirmation of this view may likewise be de- 
rived from the simultaneousness of the general judg- 
ment. We surely are not to suppose that any will re- 
main cycles of ages in the other world, whether happy 
or miserable, without having their destiny as yet fixed, 
and their final doom awarded. To each individual’s 
consciousness, doubtless, will be definitely assigned, at 
the instant he is ushered into the presence of his Maker, 
the awards of his irrevocable fate, and this knowledge 
will form the basis of his joy or despair. The only ob- 
ject after this of a general gathering would be to make 
known to the universe a sentence that has already been 
anticipated to the parties chiefly interested. The Scrip- 
tural representations of the “last grand assize” are evi- 
dently scenic in their character, that is, pictures of what 
to those concerned shall seem to transpire substantial- 
ly, but not necessarily literally thus. See JuDGMENT, 
GeNERAL. Be that as it may, on our theory alone a 
universal assemblage would be more possible and sig- 
nificant: to each human being the hour of death is 
practically, although not actually, the day of judgment, 
for the two events are separated only by an inapprecia- 
ble interval; and as the same is true of all his fellows, 
and as their several days of doom are also separated by 
‘an inappreciable interval, they are all reduced — to ev- 
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ery man’s own apprehension—to the same plane of time, 
and consequently may justly—even with reference to 
individuals—be depicted as judged together. ‘The hour 
of Christ’s three predicted comings—in vengeance on 
the Jews—in the article of death—in the final scene— 
thus, although really distinet events, become identical 
by more than a figure of speech, and he is justified in 
alluding to them all in the same breath. 

3. In the third and last place, however, as above inti- 
mated, the intermediate state will not be a period of un- 
consciousness, This might be hastily inferred from the 
insulation of the spirit from all sources of external 
knowledge and impression. But it has still left to it 
the whole inner world of thought and feeling: memory 
is busy with the past, and hope is active with anticipa- 
tions of the future; the direct comforts of the Holy 
Spirit also are by no means denied during this expec- 
tant period, and none can tell how greatly these and all 
the foregoing emotions may be intensified by the rapt 
state of the disembodied soul. Examples like those of 
Paul “caught up into the third heavens,” of Tennent 
in a prolonged fit of catalepsy, and of others in similar 
extraordinary states of spiritual elevation, might be 
cited to show how far such an abreption of bodily func- 
tions is calculated to enhance the perceptions of celestial 
verities; but these, it must be borne in mind, were real- 
ly experiences in the flesh—although Paul seems doubt- 
ful whether he was not actually “out of the body,” and 
‘at least intimates that such mental exaltation would be 
possible if he were released from earth; they are, there- 
fore, not strictly in point as proof. On the other hand, 
general observation and experiment show that all tem- 
porary collapse or extinction of the bodily functions—as 
by accident or disease affecting the brain or nervous 
centres—is attended by suppression in the same degree 
of the mental faculties; but these, again, are symptoms 
occurring under the joint relations of soul and body, and 
therefore no sure indications of what might take place 
in a disembodied state. Accordingly, we fall back upon 
the position most agreeable to our native aspirations, 
and most conformable, as we think, to the teachings of 
revelation, that the soul, immediately after passing out 
of the body, enters upon a condition of conscious happi- 
ness or misery, according to its previous fitness and hab- 
its. In a word, we see no reason why, when set free 
from connection with the body, the spirit should do oth- 
erwise than continue to exercise the emotions and in- 
tellections which had already become customary with 
it. Until its reunion with the body, however—a space, 
as we have seen, of practically no account to itself, at 
least in point of duration—it can receive no new expe- 
rience, and be subject to no external influences, unless 
they be purely spiritual. See Hraven. 

See Hagenbach, /ist. of Doctrines ; Bp. Law, Theory 
of Religion; Rees, Cyclopedia, art. Sleep of Soul; Tay- 
lor, Physical Theory of another Life; Tucker, Light of 
Nature; Brougham, Natural Theology ; Stuart, Essays ; 
Abp. Whately, On Future State; Les Horizons Célestes ; 
Barrow, Pearson, Bull, On Apostles’ Creed; Bp. White, 
Lectures on the Catechism; Archibald Campbell. View 
of the Middle State; Watts, World to Come; Watson, 
Theolog. Institutes ; Hall, Purgatory Examined ; M‘Cul- 
lough, On the Intermediate State; Meth. Quart. Revicw, 
1852, p. 240; Baylie, The Intermediate State of the Bless- 
ed (Lond. 1864); Shimeall, The Unseen W orld (N. York, 
1868); Freewill Baptist Quarterly, April, 1861; Presb. 
Quart. Rev. October, 1861; Christian Rev. April, 1862, 
Boston Rev. Jan, 1864. 

Interment. See Burtt. 

Internal Dignitaries was the name by which, 
in the English Church, under the “old foundation,” the 
dean, precentor, chancellor, and treasurer of cathedrals 
were known. See Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p. 331. 

Internuntius or Internuncio, an enyoy of the 
pope, sent only to small states and republics, while the~ 
real nuncio is the representative of the papal see at the 
courts of emperors and kings. 
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Interpretation, Brsricat, or the science of sa- 
cred Hermeneutics, as it is more technically called. In 
a narrower sense it is frequently termed emegesis, es- 
pecially in relation to particular passages. For practi- 
cal rules of interpretation, see HurMENEUTICS. 

I. Definition and Distinctions—1, There is a very an- 
cient and wide-spread belief that the knowledge of di- 
vine things in general, and of the divine will in partic- 
ular, is by no means a common property of the whole 
human race, but only a prerogative of a few specially- 
gifted and privileged individuals. It has been consid- 
ered that this higher degree of knowledge has its source 
in light and instruction proceeding directly from God, 
and that it can be imparted to others by communicating 
to them a key to the signs of the divine will. Since, 
however, persons who in this manner have been indi- 
rectly taught, are initiated into divine secrets, and con- 
sequently appear as the confidants of Deity, they also 
enjoy, although instructed only through the medium of 
others, a more intimate communion with God, a more 
distinct perception of his thoughts, and consequently a 
mediate consciousness of Deity itself. It therefore fol- 
lows that persons thus either immediately or mediately 
instructed are supposed to be capable, by means of their 
divine illumination and their knowledge of the signs of 
the divine will, to impart to mankind the ardently-de- 
sired knowledge of divine things and of the will of De- 
ity. They are considered to be interpreters or explain- 
ers of the signs of the divine will, and, consequently, to 
be mediators between God and man, Divine illumina- 
tion, and a communicable knowledge of the signs and 
expressions of the divine will, are thus supposed to be 
combined in one and the same person, See REVELA- 
TION. 

2. The above general idea is the basis of the Hebrew 
N32, prophet. The prophet is a divinely-inspired seer, 
and, as such, he is an interpreter and preacher of the 
divine will. He may either be directly called by God, 
or have been prepared for his office in the schools of the 
prophets (comp. Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebréer 
volistdéndig dargestellt. Bresl. 1837, i, 102 sq.; ii, 45 sq.). 
See SEER. 

However, the being filled with the Holy Ghost was 
the most prominent feature in the Hebrew idea of a 
prophet. This is even implied in the usual appellation 
133, which means a person in the state of divine in- 
spiration (not a predicter of future events). Prophet- 
ism ceased altogether as soon as Jehovah, according to 
the popular opinion, ceased to communicate his Spirit. 
See Propuer, 

3. The Hebrew notion of a N52 appears among the 
Greeks to have been split into its two constituent parts 
of payee, from paivecda, to rave (Plato, Phedrus, § 
48, ed. Steph. p. 244, a. b.), and of &nynrie, from 2&n- 
yeia9at, to expound. However, the ideas of peayrec and 
of éEnynryc could be combined in the same person, 
Compare Boissonnade, Anecdota Greca, i, 96, Aaprwy 
ECnyNTHC, mavTic yap Hy Kai Konopove ¢Enyeiro (com- 
pare Scholia in Aristophanes, Nubes, 336), and Arrian, 
pictetus, ii, 7,T0v wave roy ZEnyobmevoy ra onpeta ; 
Plato, De Legibus, ix, p.871, ¢., Mer’ tEnynr av kat pay- 
Tewy ; Euripides, Phenisse, v. 1018,'O pudvric tEnynva- 
ro, and Iphigenia in Aulide, 1. 529. Plutarch (Vita 
Nume, cap. xi) places ¢Enynrhe and xoophrne together ; 
so also does Dionysius Halicarnassensis, ii,73. The first 
two of these examples prove that tEnynrat were, ac- 
cording to the Greeks, persons who possessed the gift 
of discovering the will of the Deity from certain ‘ap- 
pearances and of interpreting signs. Jul. Pollux (viii, 
124) Says, EEnynrai 0& &eaXovvro ot ra Tept TOY OLo- 
oEmetwy Kai Ta TOY dd\dwY tso@y OwWdokovrec. Har- 
pocration says, and Suidas repeats after him, EEnynriec, 
O eényoupevoe Ta Ltepa. Comp. Becker, Anecdota Gre- 
Ge 185, REnyouvrat ot éurrewpou. Creuzer defines the 
Valier or see ddan: una Mythologie der alten 

, aS “persons whose high vocation it was to 
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bring Jaymen into harmony with divine things. — Thes 
2&njynrai moved in a religious sphere (compare Herod, 


78, and Xenophon, Cyropedia, viii, 3, 11). Even the © 


Delphic Apollo, replying to those who sought his ora- 
cles, is called by Plato é&yynrn¢ (Polit. iv, 448, b.). 
Plutarch mentions, in Vita Thesei, doiwy kai tepoy &&- 
nynrai; compare also the above-quoted passage of Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis, and especially Ruhnken (ad 
Timeum Lexicon, ed. Lugd. Bat. 1789, p. 189 sq.). The 
Scholiast on Sophocles (Ajax, 320) has 2&rynowg emt 
roy Yeiwy, and the Scholiast on Electra (426) has the 
definition éé/ynowe dtacagnorc Oeiwy. It is in connec- 
tion with this original signification of the word é&yyn- 
rnc that the expounders of the law are styled tEnynrat; 
because the ancient law was derived from the gods, and 
the law-language had become unintelligible to the mul- 
titude. (Compare Lysias, vi, 10; Diodorus Siculus, xii, 
35; Ruhnken, as quoted above; the annotators on Pol- 
lux and Harpocration; and K. Fr. Hermann, Lehrbuch 
der Griechischen Staats-A lterthiimer, Marburg, 1836, § 
104, note 4). In Athenzus and Plutarch there are men- 
tioned books under the title 2£nynruca, which contained 
introductions to the right understanding of sacred signs. 
(Compare Valesius, ad Harpocrationem Lexicon, Lipsiz, 
1824, ii, 462.) 

4, Like the Greeks, the Romans also distinguished 
between vates and interpres (Cicero, Fragm. ; Hortens.) : 
“Sive vates sive in sacris initiisque tradendis divinse 
mentis interpretes.” Servius (ad Virgilii dén. ii, 359) 
quotes a passage from Cicero to this effect: “The sci- 
ence of divination is twofold; it is either a sacred ray- 
ing, as in prophets, or an art, as in soothsayers, who re- 
gard the intestines of sacrifices, or lightnings, or the 
flight of birds.” The aruspices, fulguriti, fulguratores, 
and augures belong to the idea of the interpres deorum. 
Comp. Cicero, Pro domo sua, ¢.41: “TI have been taught 
thus, that in undertaking new religious performances 
the chief thing seems to be the interpretation of the 
will of the immortal gods.” Cicero (De Divinatione, i, 
41) says: “The Hetrusei explain the meaning of all re- 
markable foreboding signs and portents.” Hence, in 
Cicero (De Legibus, ii, 27), the expression “ interpretes 
religionum.” 

An example of this distinction, usual likewise among 
the Greeks, is found in 1 Cor. xii, 4,30. The Corin- 
thians filled with the Holy Ghost were yAwooaic Na- 
Aovvrec, speaking in tongues, consequently they were in 
the state of a parric ; but frequently they did not com- 
prehend the full import of thejr own inspiration, and 
did not understand how to interpret it because they had 
not the epunveia ywoowr, interpretation of tongues: 
consequently they were not é¢&nynrat. 

The Romans obtained the interpretatio from the 
Etruscans (Cicero, De Divinatione, i, 2, and Ottfried 
Miiller, Die Etrusker, ii, 8 sq.); but the above distinc- 
tion was the cause that the interpretatio degenerated 
into a common art, which was exercised without inspi- 
ration, like a contemptible soothsaying, the rules of 
which were contained in writings. Cicero (De Divina- 
tione, i, 2) says: “Supposing that divination by raving 
was especially contained in the Sibylline verses, they 
appointed ten public interpreters of the same.” 

The ideas of interpres and of interpretutio were not 
confined among the Romans to sacred subjects, which, 
as we have seen, was the case among the Greeks with 
the corresponding Greek terms. The words interpres 
and tnterpretatio were not only, as among the Greeks, 
applied to the explanation of the laws, but also, in gen- 
eral, to the explanation of whatever was obscure, and 
even to a mere intervention in the settlement of affairs; 
for instance, we find in Livy (xxi, 12) pacis interpres, 
denoting Alorcas, by whose instrumentality peace was 
offered, At an earlier period interpretes meant only 
those persons by means of whom affairs between God 
and man were settled (comp. Virgil, neid, x, 175, and 
Servius on this passage). The words interpretes and 
conjectores became conyertible terms; “for which rea- 
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conjecturers” (Quintil. Instit. iii, 6). 


the interpreters of dreams and omens are called also 


From what we have stated, it follows that 2&sjynotc 
and interpretatio were originally terms confined to the 
unfolding of supernatural subjects, although in Latin, at 
an early period, these terms were also applied to profane 
matters, 

5. The Christians also early felt the want of an inter- 
pretation of their sacred writings, which they deemed 
to be of divine origin; consequently they wanted inter- 
preters and instruction by the aid of which the true 
sense of the sacred Scriptures might be discovered. The 
right understanding of the nature and will of God seem- 
ed, among the Christians, as well as at an early period 
among the heathen, to depend upon a right understand- 
ing of certain external signs; however, there was a 
progress from the unintelligible signs of nature to more 
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i, 6,“ Origines . . . qui tractator sacrorum peritissimus 
habebatur.” Vincentius Lirinensis observes in his Com- 
monitorium on 1 Cor, xii, 28: “In the third place, teach- 
ers who are now called tractatores; whom the same 
apostle sometimes styles prophets, because by them the 
mysteries of the prophets are opened to the people” 
(comp. Dufresne, Glossarium medic et infime Latinita- 
tis, s. vv. Tractator, Tractatus; and Baluze, ad Servat. 
Lupum, p. 479). 

However, the occupation of interpres, in the nobler 
sense of this word, was not. unknown to St. Jerome, as 
may be seen from his Prefutio in libros Samuelis (Opera, 
ed. Vallarsi, ix, 459) : “For whatever, by frequently trans- 
lating and carefully correcting, we have learned and re- 
tain, is our own, And if you have understood what you 
formerly did not know, consider me to be an expositor 
if yout are grateful, or a paraphrast if you are ungrate- 


intelligible written signs, which was certainly an im- | ful 


portant progress. 

The Christians retained about the interpretation of 
their sacred writings the same expressions which had 
been current in reference to the interpretation of sacred 
subjects among the heathen. Hence arose the fact that 
the Greek Christians employed with predilection the 
words éZipynove and 2&nynrhe in reference to the inter- 
pretation of the holy Scriptures. But the circumstance 
that St. Paul employs the term éppnveia yAwoowy for 
the interpretation of the y\@ooatce NaXéiv (1 Cor. xii, 
10; xiv, 26), greatly contributed to the use likewise 
of words belonging to the root éoynveter. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius (Historia Ecclesiastica, iii, 9), Paulus, 
bishop of Hierapolis, wrote, as early as about A.D. 100, 
a work under the title of Aoyiwy cupracay énynore, 
which means an interpretation of the discourses of Je- 
sus. Papias explained the religious contents of these 
discourses, which he had collected from oral and written 
traditions. He distinguished between the meaning of 
2Enyeta9ar and éopnvetery, as appears from his observa- 
tion (preserved by Eusebius in the place quoted above), 
in which he says concerning the Ady.a of Matthew, 
written in Hebrew, ‘Eopjvevoe O& abra we tdbvaro Eka- 
croc, “ But every one interpreted them according to his 
ability.” In the Greek Church, 6 ¢Eqynrn¢ and éényn- 
rai Tov Adyou were the usual terms for teachers of 
Christianity. (See Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, vii, 
30, and Heinichen on this passage, note 21; Photius, 
Biblioth. Cod. p. 105; Cave, Hist. Liter. i, 146). Origen 
called his commentary on the holy Scriptures ¢Zjyn7t- 
«a; and Procopius of Gaza wrote a work on several 
books of the Bible, entitled syoXai tEnyntucai. How- 
ever, we find the word fonve1a employed as a synonyme 
of 2Z#ynote, especially among the inhabitants of Anti- 
och. For instance, Gregorius Nyssenus says concern- 
ing Ephraem Syrus, Coady bAny axprBec mode Mew 
ropnvevoey (see Gregory of Nyssa, Vita Ephraimi Syri, 
in Opera, Paris, ii, 1033). Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Theodoret, and others, wrote commentaries on the sacred 
Scriptures under the title of éopevela (comp. A. H. Nie- 
meyer, De Isidori Pelusiote Vita, Scriptis, et Doctrina, 
Hale, 1825, p. 207). 

Among the Latin Christians the word interpres had 
a wider range than the corresponding Greek term, and 
the Latins had no precise term for the exposition of the 
Bible which exactly corresponded with the Greek. The 
interpretatio was applied only in the sense of occUPA- 
TION or Act of an erpositor of the Bible, but not in the 
sense of CONTENTS elicited from Biblical passages. The 
‘words tractare, tractator, and tractatus were in prefer- 
ence employed with respect to Biblical exposition, and 
the sense which it elicited. Together with these words 
there occur commentarius and expositio. In reference 
to the exegetical work of St. Hilary on Matthew, the 
codices fluctuate between commentarius and tractatus. 
St. Augustine’s tractatus are well known; and this fa- 
ther frequently mentions the divinarwm scripturarum 
tractatores. For instance, Retractationes, 1. 23, “ Divi- 
norum tractatores eloquiorum ;” Sulpicius Severus, Dial. 
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6. In modern classification, Hermeneutics “forms a 
branch of the same general study with Exegesis (q. v.), 
and, indeed, is often confounded with that science; but 
the distinction between the two branches is very mark- 
ed, and is, perhaps, sufficiently indicated by the etymol- 
ogy of the names themselves. To hermeneutics prop- 
erly belongs the ‘interpretation’ of the text—that is, the 
discovery of its true meaning; the province of exegesis 
is the ‘exposition’ of the meaning so discovered, and the 
practical office of making it intelligible to others in its 
various bearings, scientific, literal, doctrinal, and moral. 
Hence, although the laws of interpretation have many 
things in common with those of exposition, it may be 
laid down that to the especial province of hermeneutics 
belongs all that regards the text and interpretation of 
the Holy Scripture; the signification of words, the force 
and significance of idioms, the modification of the sense 
by the context, and the other details of philological and 
grammatical inquiry; the consideration of the charac- 
ter of the writer or the persons whom he addressed; of 
the cireumstances in which he wrote, and the object to 
which his work was directed; the comparison of paral- 
lel passages; and other similar considerations. All these 
inquiries, although seemingly purely literary, are modi- 
fied by the views entertained as to the text of Holy 
Scripture, and especially on the question of its inspira- 
tion, and the nature and degree of such inspiration” 
(Chambers, Cyclopedia). 

Il. History, Methods, and Literature.—1. From ancient 
times the Church, or rather ecclesiastical bodies and re- 
ligious denominations, have taken the same supernatu- 
ral view with reference to the Bible, as, before the Church, 
the Jews did with respect to the Old Testament. The 
Church and denominations have supposed that in the 
authors of Biblical books there did not exist a litera- 
ry activity of the same kind as induces men to write 
down what they have thought, but have always re- 
quired from their followers the belief that the Biblical 
authors wrote in a state of inspiration, that is to say, 
under a peculiar and direct influence of the divine Spir- 
it. Sometimes the Biblical authors were described to be 
merely external and mechanical instruments of God’s 
revelation. But, however wide or however narrow the 
boundaries were within which the operation of God 
upon the writers was confined by ecclesiastical supposi- 
tion, the origin of the Biblical books was always sup- 
posed to be essentially different from the origin of hu- 
man compositions; and this difference demanded the 
application of peculiar rules in order to understand the 
Bible. There were required peculiar arts and hinds of 
information in order to discover the sense end contents 
of books which, on account of their extracrdinary ori- 
gin, were inaccessible by the ordinary way of logical 
rules, and whose written words were only outwerd sigrs, 
behind which a higher and divine meaning was con- 
cealed. Consequently, the Church and denominations 
required {énynrat, or interpreters, of the signs by mears 
of which God had revealed his will. Thus necessarily 
arose again in the Christian Church the art of opening 
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or interpreting the supernatural, which art had an ex- 
isterice in earlier religions, but with this essential differ- 
ence, that the signs, by the opening of which supernat- 
ural truth was obtained, were now more simple, and of 
a more intelligible kind than in earlier religions. They 
were now written signs, which belonged to the sphere 
of speech and language, throagh which alone all modes 
of thinking obtain clearness, and can be readily commu- 
nicated to others. But the holy Scriptures, in which 
divine revelation was preserved, differ, by conveying di- 
vine thoughts, from common language and writing, 
which convey only human thoughts. Hence it follow- 
ed that its sense was much deeper, and far exceeded the 
usual sphere of human thoughts, so that the usual req- 
uisites for the right understanding of written documents 
appeared to be insufficient. According to this opinion, 
a lower and a higher sense of the Bible were distin- 
guished. The lower sense was that which could be 
elicited according to the rules of grammar; the higher 
sense was considered to consist of deeper thoughts con- 
cealed under the grammatical meaning of the words. 
These deeper thoughts they endeavored to obtain in va- 
rious ways, but not by grammatical research. 

The Jews, in the days of Jesus, employed for this 
purpose especially the typico-allegorical interpretation. 
The Jews of Palestine endeavored by means of this 
mode of interpretation especially to elicit the secrets of 
futurity, which were said to be fully contained in the 
Old Testament. (See Wiihner, Antiquitutes Tebreorum, 
Gottingx, 1743, i, 341 sq.; Dopke, Hermeneutik der neu- 
testamentlichen Schrifisteller, Leipzig, 1829, p. 88 sq., 164 
sq.; Hirschfeld, Der Geist der Talmudischen Auslegung 
der Bibel, Berlin, 1840; compare Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 103; 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i, p. 52, 61; Bretschneider, Histo- 
risch-dogmatische Auslegung d. Neuen Testamentes, Leip- 
zig, 1806, p. 35 sq.) 

The Alexandrine Jews, on the contrary, endeavored 
to raise themselves from the simple sense of the words 
7) Wuxucdy, to a higher, more general, and spiritual 
sense, 70 mvevjatiucoy (see Diihne, Geschichiliche Dar- 
stellung der Jiidisch-A lexandrinischen Religions-Philoso- 
plie, Halle, 1834, i,p.52 sq.3 ii, 17,195 sq., 209, 228, 241). 
Similar principles were adopted by the authors of the 
New Testament (see De Wette, Ueber die Symbolisch- 
Typische Lehrart in Briefe an die Hebréer, in the The- 
ologische Zeitschrift, by Schleiermacher and De Wette. 
pt. iii; Tholuck, Beilage zum Commentar iiber den Brief 
an die Hebrder, 1840). 

These two modes of interpretation, the allegorico-typ- 
ical and the allegorico-mystical, are found in the Chris- 
tian writers as early as the first and second centuries ; 
the latter as yvwouc, the former as a demonstration that 
ail and everything, both what had happened and what 
would come to pass, was somehow contained in the sa- 
cred Scriptures (see Justin Martyr, A pol. i, p. 52, 61, and 
Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem, iv, 2,“The preaching 
of the disciples might appear to be questionable, if it 
was not supported by other authority”). 

To these allegorical modes of interpretation was added 
e third mode, which necessarily sprung up after the rise 
of the Catholico-apostolical Church, namely, the dogmat- 
acal or theologico-ecclesiastical. The followers of the 
Catholico-apostolical Church agreed that all apostles 
and all apostolical writings had an equal authority, be- 
cause they were all under an equal guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. Hence it followed that they could not set forth 
either contradictory or different doctrines. A twofold 
expedient was adopted in order to effect harmony of in- 
terpretation, The one was of the apparent and relative 
kind, because it referred to subjects. which appear in- 
comprehensible only to the confined human understand- 
ing, but which are in perfect harmony in the divine 
gts Justin (Dialogus cum Tryphone, ¢. 65) says: 

cing quite certain that no Scripture contradicts the 
other, T will rather confess that I do not understand 
what is said therein.” St.Chrysostom restricted this as 
follows (Homil. iii, c. 4, in Ep. 2 ad Lhessalonicenses) : 


and to regulate and define accordingly the sense of the 
Bible wherever it appeared doubtful and uncertain. 
This led to the theologico-ecclesiastical or dogmatical 
mode of interpretation, which, when the Christians were 
divided into several sects, proved to be indispensable to 
the Church, but which adopted various forms in the va- 
rious sects by which it was employed. Not only the 
heretics of ancient times, but also the followers of the 
Roman Catholic, the Greek Catholic, the Syrian, the 
Anglican, the Protestant Church, ete., have endeavored 
to interpret the Bible in harmony with their dogmas. _ 

Besides the three modes of interpretation which have 
been mentioned above, theological writers have spoken 
of typical, prophetical, emphatical, philosophical, tradi- 
tional, moral, or practical interpretation. But all these 
are only one-sided developments of some single feature 
contained in the above three, arbitrarily chosen; and, 
therefore, they cannot be considered to be separate 
modes, but are only modifications of one or other of 
those three. The interpretation in which all these 
modes are brought into harmony has lately been called 
the panharmonical, which word is not very happily 
chosen (F. H. Germar, Die Panharmonische Interpreta- 
tion der Heiligen Schrift, Lpz. 1821; and by the same 
author, Beitrag zur Allgemeinen Hermeneutik, Altona, 
1828). 

The interpretation which, in spite of all ecclesiastical 
opposition, ought to be adopted as being the only true one, 
strictly adheres to the demands of general hermeneutics, 
to which it adds those particular hermeneutical rules 
which meet the requisites of particular cases. This 
has, in modern times, been styled the historico-gram- 
matical mode of interpretation. This appellation has 
been chosen because the epithet grammatical seems to 
be too narrow and too much restricted to the mere ver- 
bal sense. It might be more correct to style it simply 
the historical interpretation, since the word “ historical” 
comprehends everything that is requisite to be known 
about the language, the turn of mind, the individuality, 
etc., of an author in order to rightly understand his 
book. This method, the origin of which has been traced 
to Semler (Vorbereitung z. d. theol. Hermeneut. 1762), is 
liable, however, to degenerate into Rationalism (Farrar, 
History of Free Thought, p. 22), unless guarded by the 
spirit of evangelical piety. 

The different modes of interpreting the Bible which 
have generally obtained are, according to what we have 
stated, essentially the following three: the GRAMMATI- 
CAL, the ALLEGORICAL, the DOGMATICAL. The gram- 
matical mode of interpretation simply investigates. the 
sense contained in the words of the Bible. The alle- 
gorical, according to Quintilian’s sentence, “Aliud ver- 
bis, aliud sensu ostendo,” maintains that the words of 
the Bible have, besides their simple sense, another 
which is concealed as behind a picture, and endeayors 
to find out this supposed figurative sense, which, it is 
said, was not intended by the authors (see Olshausen, 
Ein Wort tiber tieferen Schriftsinn, Konigsberg, 1824), 
The dogmatical mode of interpretation endeavors to ex- 
plain the Bible in harmony with the dogmas of the 
Church, following the principle of analogia fidei. Com- 
pare Concilii Tridentini, Session iv, decret. ii: “Let no 
one venture to interpret the holy Scriptures in a sense 
contrary to that which the holy mother Church has 
held, and does hold, and which has the power of decid- 
ing what is the true sense and the right interpretation 
of the holy Scriptures.” So also Rambach, Institutiones 
Hermencutice Sacre (Jenz, 1723): The authority 
which this analogy of faith exercises upon interpreta~ 
tion consists in this, that it is the foundation and gen- 
eral principle according to the rule of which all scrip< 
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ara interpretations are to be tried as by a touchstone.” 
Art. xx of the Anglican Church: “Tt is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s 
word written, neither may it expound one place of 
Scripture so as to be repugnant to another.” Seotch 
Confession, art. xviii: “We dare not admit any inter- 
pretation which contradicts any leading article of faith, 
or any plain text of Scripture, or the rule of charity,” 
ete. 

2. The allegorical, as well as the dogmatical mode of 
interpretation, presupposes the grammatical, which con- 
sequently forms the basis of the other two, so that 
neither the one nor the other can exist entirely without 
it. Hence the grammatical mode of interpretation must 
have a historical precedence before the others. But 
history also proves that the Church has constantly en- 
deavored to curtail the province of grammatical inter- 
pretation, to renounce it as much as possible, and to rise 
above it. If we follow, with the examining eye of a 
historical inquirer, the course in which these three 
modes of interpretation, in their mutual dependence 
upon each other, have generally been applied, it becomes 
evident that in opposition to the grammatical mode, the 
allegorical was first set up. Subsequently, the allegori- 
cal was almost entirely supplanted by the dogmatical ; 
but it started up with renewed vigor when the dogmati- 
cal mode rigorously confined the spiritual movement of 
the human intellect, as well as all religious sentiment, 
within the too narrow bounds of dogmatical despotism. 
The dogmatical mode of interpretation could only spring 
up after the Church, renouncing the original multiplici- 
ty of opinions, had agreed upon certain leading doctrines; 
after which time it grew, together with the Church, into 
a mighty tree, towering high above every surrounding 
object, and casting its shade over everything. The long- 
ing desire for light and warmth, of those who were spell- 
bound under its shade, induced them to cultivate again 
the allegorical and the grammatical interpretation: but 
they were unable to bring the fruits of these modes to 
full maturity. Every new intellectual revolution, and 
every spiritual development of nations, gave a new im- 
pulse to grammatical interpretation. This impulse last- 
ed until interpretation was again taken captive by the 
overwhelming ecclesiastical power, whose old formali- 
ties had regained strength, or which had been renovated 
under new forms. 
quently, goes hand in hand with the principle of spiritu- 
al progress, and the dogmatical with the conservative 
principle. Finally, the allegorical interpretation is as 
an artificial aid subservient to the conservative princi- 
ple, when, by its vigorous stability, the latter exercises a 
too unnatural pressure. This is confirmed by the his- 
tory of all times and countries, so that we may confine 
ourselves to the following few illustrative observations. 

The various tendencies of the first Christian period 
were combined in the second century, so that the prin- 
ciple of one general (Catholic) Church was gradually 
adopted by most parties. But now it became rather 
difficult to select, from the variety of doctrines prevalent 
in various sects, those by the application of which to 
Biblical interpretation a perfect harmony and systemat- 
ical unity could be effected. Nevertheless, the wants 
of science powerfully demanded a systematic arrange- 
ment of Biblical doctrines, even before a general agree- 
ment upon dogmatical principles had been effected. The 
wants of science were especially felt among the Alexan- 
drine Christians; and in Alexandria, where the allegori- 
cal interpretation had from ancient times been practiced, 
it offered the desired expedient which met the exigency 
of the Church. Hence it may naturally be explained 
why the Alexandrine theologians of the second and 
third century, particularly Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Origen, interpreted allegorically, and why the allegori- 
cal interpretation was perfected, and in vogue, even be- 
fore the dogmatical came into existence. Origen, es- 
pecially in his fourth book, De Principiis, treats on scrip- 
tural interpretation, using the following arguments: The 


Grammatical interpretation, conse- | 
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holy Scriptures, inspired by God, form a harmonious 
whole, perfect in itself, without any defects and contra- 
dictions, and containing nothing that is insignificant 


and superfluous. The grammatical interpretation leads 
to obstacles and objections which, according to the quali- 
ty just stated of the holy Scriptures, are inadmissible 
and impossible. Now, since the merely grammatical in- 
terpretation can neither remove nor overcome these ob- 
jections, we must seek for an expedient beyond the 
boundaries of grammatical interpretation. The alle- 
gorical interpretation offers this expedient, and conse- 
quently is above the grammatical. Origen observes 
‘that man consists of body, soul, and spirit; and he dis- 
tinguishes a triple sense of the holy Scriptures analo- 
gous to this division (De Princip. iv, 108; comp. Klausen, 
ety i des Neuen Testamentes, Leipzig, 1841, p. 104 
Sq.) 

Since, however, allegorical interpretation cannot be 
reduced to settled rules, but always depends upon the 


system of Christian doctrines, which the Alexandrine 
theologians produced by means of allegorical interpreta- 
tion, was in many respects objected to; and since, in op- 
position to these Alexandrine theologians, there was 
gradually established, and more and more firmly defined, 
a system of Christian doctrines which formed a firm basis 
for uniformity of interpretation, in accordance with the 
mind of the majority, there gradually sprung up a dog- 
matical mode of interpretation founded upon the inter- 
pretation of ecclesiastical teachers, which had been rec- 
ognised as orthodox in the Catholic Church. This dog- 
matical interpretation has been in perfect existence since 
the beginning of the fourth century, and then more and 
more supplanted the allegorical, which henceforward was 
left to the wit and ingenuity of a few individuals. Thus 
St. Jerome, about A.D. 400, could say (Comment. in Mal- 
ach. i, 16): “The rule of Scripture is, where there is a 
manifest prediction of future events, not to enfeeble that 
which is written by the uncertainty of allegory.” Dur- 
ing the whole of the fourth century, the ecclesiastico- 
dogmatical mode of interpretation was developed with 
constant reference to the grammatical. Even Hilary, 
in his book De Trinitate, i, properly asserts: “He is the 
| best reader who rather expects to obtain sense from the 
words than imposes it upon them, and who carries more 
away than he has brought, nor forces that upon the 
words which he had resolved to understand before he be- 
gan to read.” 

After the commencement of the fifth century, gram- 
matical interpretation fell entirely into decay; which 
ruin was cffected partly by the full development of the 
ecclesiastical system of doctrines defined in all their 
parts, and by a fear of deviating from this system, partly 
also by the continually increasing ignorance of the lan- 
guages in which the Bible was written. The primary 
condition of ecclesiastical or dogmatical interpretation 
was then most clearly expressed by Vincentius Lirinen- 
sis (Commonit.i): “Since the holy Scriptures, on ac- 
count of their depth, are not understood by all in the 
same manner, but their sentences are understood differ- 
ently by different persons, so that they might seem to 
admit as many meanings as there are men, we must well 
take care-that within the pale of the Catholic Church 
we hold fast what has been believed everywhere, always, 
and by all” (Compare Commonit. ii, ed. Bremensis, 1688, 
p. 321 sq.). Henceforward interpretation was confined 
to the mere collection of explanations, which had first 
been given by men whose ecclesiastical orthodoxy was 
unquestionable. “It is better not to be imbued with the 
pretended novelty, but to be filled from the fountain 
of the ancients” (Cassidori Jnsti/utiones Divine, Pref, 
Compare Aleuini Kpistola ad Gislam, in Opera, ed. 
Frobenius, i, 464; Comment. in Joh., Pref, ib. p. 460; 
Claudius Turon. Prolegomena in Comment. in libros Re- 
gum; Haymo, Historia Ecclesiastica, ix, 3, ete.). Doubt- 
ful cases were decided according to the precedents of ec- 
clesiastical definitions. “In passages which may be 


greater or less influence of imagination; and since the - 
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either doubtful or obscure, we might know that we 
should follow that which is found to be neither contrary 
to evangelical precepts, nor opposed to the decrees of 
holy men” (Benedicti Capitulara, iii, 58, in Pertz, Mon- 
wnenta Veteris German. Histor. iv, 2, p. 107). 

During the whole period of the Middle Ages the al- 
legorical interpretation again prevailed, The Middle 
Ages were more distinguished by sentiment than by 
clearness, and the allegorical interpretation gaye satis- 
faction to sentiment and occupation to free mental spec- 
ulation. The typical system of miracle-plays (q. v.) 
and the Biblia Pauperum exactly illustrate the spirit 
of allegorical interpretation in the Middle Ages. | But 
men like bishop Agobardus (A.D. 840, in Gallandit Bibl. 
xiii, p. 446), Johannes Scotus, Erigena, Druthmar, Nico- 
laus Lyranus, Roger Bacon, and others, acknowledged 
the necessity of grammatical interpretation, and were 
only wanting in the requisite means, and in knowledge, 
for putting it successfully into practice. 

When, in the fifteenth century, classical studies had 
revived, they exercised also a fayorable influence upon 
Biblical interpretation, and restored grammatical inter- 
pretation to honor. It was especially by grammatical 
interpretation that the domineering Catholic Church 
was combated at the Reformation; but as soon as the 
newly-arisen Protestant Church had been dogmatically 
established, it began to consider grammatical interpre- 
tation a dangerous adversary of its own dogmas, and 
opposed it as much as did the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. From the middle of the 16th to the middle of 
the 18th century this important ally of Protestantism 
was subjected to the artificial law of a new dogmati- 
cal interpretation, while the Roman Catholic Church 
changed the principle of interpretation formerly ad- 
vanced by Vincentius into an ecclesiastical dogma. In 
consequence of this new oppression, the religious senti- 
ment, which had frequently been wounded both among 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, took refuge in alle- 
gorical interpretation, which then reappeared under the 
forms of typical and mystical theology. 

After the beginning of the 18th century grammatical 
interpretation recovered its authority. It was then first 
reintroduced by the Arminians, and, in spite of constant 
attacks, towards the conclusion of that century, it de- 
cidedly prevailed among the German Protestants. It 
exercised a very beneficial influence, although it cannot 
be denied that manifold errors occurred in its applica- 
tion, During the last half century both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics have again curtailed the rights and in- 
vaded the province of grammatical interpretation by 
promoting (according to the general reaction of our 
times) the opposing claims of dogmatical and mystical 
interpretation. Comp. J. Rosenmiiller, Historia Inter- 
pretationis Librorum sacrorum in Ecclesia Christiana, 
Lipsix, 1795-1814, 5 vols.; Van Mildert, An Inquiry into 
the General Principles of Scripture Interpretation, in 
Eight Sermons, etc. (Oxford, 1815); Meyer, Geschichte 
der Schrifterkldrung seit der Wiederherstellung der Wis- 
senschaften (Gottingen, 1802-9, 5 vols.); Simon, Histoire 
Critique des principaux Commentateurs du Nouv. Test. 
(Rotterdam, 1693); E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Handbuch fiir 
die Literatur der Biblischen Kritik und Eaegese (Gott. 
1797-1800, 4 vols.). 
orn accordance with the various notions concerning 
Biblical interpretation which we have stated, there have 
been produced Biblical hermeneutics of very different 
Kinds; for instance, in the earlier period we might men- 
tion that of the Donatist Ticonius, who wrote about the 
fourth century his Regul ad investigandam et invenien- 
dam intelligentiam Seripturarum septem; Augustinus, 
De Doctrina Christiana, lib, i, 33; Tsidorus Hispalensis, 
Sentent. 419 sq.; Santis Pagnini (who died in 1541), 
Tsagoga ad mysticos Sacre Scripture. sensus, libri octo- 
decim (Colon. 1540); Sixti Senensis (who died 1599) 
Brbliotheca Suncta (Venetiis, 1566. Of this work, 
which has frequently been reprinted, there belongs to 
our present subject only Liber tertius, Artem exponendi 
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Sancta Scripta Catholicis Expositoribus aptissimis Regs 


ulis et Exemplis ostendens.) At a later period the Ro- — 


man Catholics added to these the works of Goldhagen 
(Mainz, 1765), Bellarmine, Martianay, Calmet, and, more 
recently, Seemiiller’s Hermeneutica Sacra (1799) ; Mayr’s 
Institutio Interp, Sacri (1789) ; Jahn’s Enchiridion Her- 
men. (Vienna, 1812); Arigler’s Hermeneutica Generalis 
(Vienna, 1813) ; Unterkircher’s Hermeneutica Biblica 
(1831); Ranolder, Herm. Bibl. Principia” Rationalia 
(Finf Kirchen, 1838) ; Schnittler, Grundlinien der Her- 
meneutik (Ratisbon, 1844); Glaire’s Hermeneutica Sacra 
(1840). ; 

On the part of the Lutherans were added by Flacius, 
Clavis Scripture Sacre (Basile, 1537, and often re- 
printed in two volumes); by Johann Gerhard, T’ractatus 
de Legitima Script. Sacre Interpretatione (Jenz, 1610); 
by Solomon Glassius, Philologie Sacre libri quinque 
(Jen, 1623, and often reprinted); by Jacob Rambach, 
Insiitutiones Hermeneutice Sacre (Jenx, 1723), 

On the part of the Calvinists there were furnished by 
Turretin, De Scripture Sacre Interpretatione Tractatus 
Bipartitus (Dordrecht, 1723, and often reprinted). Tn 
the English Church were produced by Herbert Marsh 
Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible 
(Cambridge, 1828), 

Since the middle of the last century it has been usual 
to treat on the Old-Testament hermeneutics and on 
those of the New Testament in separate works: for in- 
stance, Meyer, Versuch einer Hermeneutik des Alten Tes- 
tamentes (Liibeck, 1799); Pareau, Institutio Interpretis 
Veteris Testamenti (Trajecti, 1822); Ernesti, Jnstitutio 
Interpretis Novi Testamenti (Lipsiz, 1761, ed. 5ta., cu- 
rante Ammon, 1809; translated into English by Terrot, 
Edinburgh, 1833); Morus, Super Hermeneutica Novi 
Testamenti acroases academice (ed. Eichstiidt, Lipsie, 
1797-1802, in two volumes, but not completed); Keil, 
Lehrbuch der Hermeneutik des Neuen Testamentes, nach 
Grundsdtzen der grammatisch-historischen Interpretation 
(Leipzig, 1810; the same work in Latin, Lipsiz, 1811) ; 
Conybeare, The Bampton Lectures for the yeur 1824, be- 
ing an attempt to trace the History and to ascertain the 
limits of the secondary and spiritual Interpretation of 
Scripture (Oxford, 1824) ; Schleie~macher, Hermeneutik 
und Krittk mit besonderer Bezichung auf das Neue Tes- 
tament (edited by Liicke, Berlin, 1838). The most com- 
plete is Klausen, Hermeneutik des Neuen Testamentes 
(from the Danish, Leipzig, 1841); Wilke, Die Herme- 
neuttk des Neuen Testamentes systematisch dargestellt 
(Leipzig, 1843); S. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics de- 
veloped and applied; including a History of Biblical 
Interpretation from the earliest of the Fathers to the Ref- 
ormation (Edinburgh, 1843), 

For lists of other works on the subject, see Walch, Bib- 
Kiotheca Theologica, iv, 206 sq.; Danz, Universal Wérter- 
buch, p. 384 sq.; Append. p. 46; Darling, Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica, ii, 31 sq.; Malcolm, Theological Index, p. 
218: 

Interregnum. The interreenum from the time 
of the execution of Charles I to the accession of Charles 
II to the throne of England is one of the most impor- 
tant periods in the ecclesiastical history of that country. 
It was during this period that the Episcopal Church, 
“which had been reared by the wealth and power of 
the state, and cemented with the tears and blood of 
dissentients,” was hurled to the ground, and Presbyte- 
rianism, and for a time even Congregationalism, gained 
the ascendency. But, to the justice of the latier, it 
must be said that the Congregationalists, or, rather, the 
Independents, never actually sought to establish their 
religion as the religion of the state, while Presbyterian- 
ism struggled hard to enforce uniformity to her creed. 
Stoughton says (in his /ecles. Hist. of England since the 
Restoration, i, 49), “It was with Presbyterianism thus 
situated, rather than with Independency, or any other 
ecclesiastical systems, that Episcopacy came first into 
competition and conflict after the king’s (Charles TT) 
return,” Some writers deny the possibility of an inter- 
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o lish government as it then existed, 
because, say they, “there can be legally no interregnum 
in a hereditary monarchy like that of England,” and hold 
that the reign of Charles IL is “always computed in le- 
gal language as commencing at the execution of Charles 
I.” See Bogue and Bennett, Hist. of Dissenters (2d ed. 
Lond, 1839, i, 68 sq. See also ENGLAND, CHURCH OF; 
INDEPENDENTS; PRESBYTERIANS. (J. H. W.) 

Interrogatiénés Marie, an apocryphal work. 
See PseuDoGRAPH. 

Interstitia Tempdrum. The Council of Sar- 
dica established the principle “Potest per has promo- 
tiones (i. e. to consecrate), gue habebant utique prolixum 
tempus, probari, qua fide sit, qua modestia, qua gravi- 
tate et verecundia, et si dignus fuerit probatus, divino 
sacerdotio illustretur, quia conveniens non est, nec ratio 
vel disciplina patitur, ut temere et leviter ordinetur 
episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus ... sed hi, guo- 
rum per longum tempus examinata sit vita et merita fie- 
rint comprobata.” Consequently every member of the 
clergy was obliged to spend a preparatory interval (in- 
terstitium) before he could be promoted from a lower to 
a higher order (ordo) (Dist. 59, c. 2). This principle 
was also observed concerning the consecration for the 
lower orders of the priesthood while special ecclesiasti- 
eal functions were attached to them, but, as their ear- 
lier character changed, the discipline also became more 
lax as regards the time of probation (see Dist. 77, c. 2, 
3,9). After the consecration to these lower offices had 
come to be considered a mere formality for the transi- 
tion to higher ordines, the observation of these proba- 
tions was also neglected. The Council of Trent at- 
tempted to restore the old customs concerning the lower 
degrees of the priesthood (c. 17, Sess. 23, De Reform.), 
and stated expressly that “per temporum interstitia, 
nisi aliud episcopo expedire magis videretur, conferan- 
tur, ut... in unoquoque munere juxta prescriptum 
episcopi se exerceant” (c. 11, etc.); yet this had but 
little or no effect, and it is even usual in some Roman 
Catholic countries to confer at once the tonsure and all 
the lower orders. The Council of Trent decided also 
that between the lower consecration and the higher, 
and between each of these, there should be an interval 
of one year, “nisi necessitas aut ecclesiz utilitas aliud 
exposcat” (c. 11, 13, 14, ete.), but that “duo sacri ordi- 
nes non eodem die, etiam regularibus, conferantur, priv- 
ilegiis ac indultis quibusvis concessis non’ obstantibus 
quibuscunque” (c. 13, ete.; compare also c. 13, 15, X. De 
temp. ord. i, 11; ¢. 2, X. De eo qui furtiv. v, 80). These 
years of interval are computed, not according to the cal- 
endar, but according to the Church year. With regard 
to the right of dispensation conceded to the bishops by 
the Council of Trent (c. 11, cit.), the Congregatio Con- 
cilii decided that the simultaneous administration of the 
ordines minores and the subdeaconship is a punishable 
offence (No. 1, ad ¢. 11, cit. in the edition of Schulte and 
Richter). See Thomassen, Ver. et nov. eccl. discipl. 1, 2, 
c. 35, 36; Van Espen, Jus ecel. univers. i, 1, ¢. 2; li 9 
ev. 5; Phillips, Kirchenrecht, i, 648 sq.; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopddie, vi, 707. 

Intervals. See INTERSTITIA. 

InterventGres. See INTERCESSORES. 

Inthronization is the ceremony of installing a 
bishop on the episcopal seat immediately after his con- 
secration. It is said that in the early times of the 
Church it was customary for the bishop, after taking 
possession of his seat, to address the congregation, and 
this address was called the Jnthronization sermon. To 
the provincials under his control he addressed instead 
letters containing his confession of faith, intended to 
establish communications with them: these were called 
Inthronization letters (Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 1. ii, c. Xi, 
§ 10). Inthronization money is the sum of money paid 
by some prelates for the purpose of securing their ordi- | 
nation.—Bergier, Dict. de Theol. iii, 438. 

Intinction is a name for one of the three modes in 
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which the sacrament is administered to the laity of the 
Eastern Church (comp. Neale, /ntrod. Hast. Church, p. 
525), viz., by breaking the consecrated bread into the 
consecrated wine, and giving to each communicant the 
two elements together in a spoon, to prevent the possi- 
bility of a loss of either element, Some Greek litur- 
gical writers assert that the practice of intinction was 
introduced by Chrysostom himself (which Neale ap- 
proves), but the traditional evidence adduced does not 
well support this assertion; and the fact, which-seems to 
be pretty well established, that the two elements were 


of old administered by two persons, and not by one only, 


as is done at present, makes it doubtful whether their ad- 
mixture for communion was ever the ordinary practice. 
Bona (Rerum Liturg. I, xviii, 3), however, says that it 
was forbidden by Julius I (A.D. 337-852), whose decree, 
as given by Gratian (Distinct. ii, c.7), speaks of it as a 
practice not warranted by the Gospel, in which Christ is 
represented as giving first his body and then his blood 
to the apostles; and, if this decree is authentic, it goes 
to prove that the practice was known during Chrysos- 
tom’s time. The third Council of Braga (A.D. 675) de- 
creed against it in their first canon in the identical words 
used by Julius I: “Tllud, quod pro complemento com- 
munionis intinctam tradunt eucharistiam populis, nec 
hoe probatum ex evangelio testimonium recipit, ubi 
apostolis corpus suum et sanguinem commendayit ; se- 
orsum enim panis et seorsum calicis commendatio me- 
moratur. 
prebuisse legimus excepto illo tantum discipulo, quem 
proditorem ostenderet.” Micrologus (¢. xix) asserts that 
the practice contradicted the primitive canon of the Ro- 
man liturgy, but this certainly cannot go to prove the 
time of its introduction into the Eastern Church. In 
the 11th century it was forbidden by pope Urban IT 
(A.D. 1088-1099), except in cases of necessity; and his 
successor, Pascal II, forbade it altogether, and ordered 
in cases where difficulty of swallowing the solid element 
occurred, to administer the fluid element alone. Bona, 
however, quotes from Ivo of Chartres about this time a 
canon of a Council of Tours, in which priests are order- 
ed to keep the reserved oblation “intincta in sanguine 
Christi, ut veraciter Presbyter possit dicere infirmo, Cor- 
pus, et Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi proficiat tibi 
in remissionem peccatorum et vitam xternam.” The 
Convocation of Canterbury (A.D. 1175) expressed itself 
opposed to the practice of intinction in the following 
plain language: “Inhibemus ne quis quasi pro comple- 
mento communionis intinctam alicui Eucharistiam tra- 
dat.” But from the word complementum the practice for- 
bidden seems to have been as much the consumption of 
the superabundant elements by the laity (directed in 
one of the modern rubrics of the Church of England) as 
that of intinction. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the Western Church always stood committed against 
the practice, though some think that traces of it can be 
found, e. g. in the ancicnt Irish Visitation Office, written 
about the 8th century, and which was published by Sir 
William Bentham (comp. Hart, Lecles. Records, Introd. 
xiv). See CoNncoMITANT. 

Intolerance is a word chiefly used in reference to 
those persons, churches, or societies who do not allow 
men to think for themselves, but impose on them arti- 
cles, creeds, ceremonies, etc., of their own devising. See 
TOLERATION. 

Nothing is more abhorrent from the genius of the 
Christian religion than an intolerant spirit or an intol- 
erant church. “It has inspired its votaries with a say- 
age ferocity; has plunged the fatal dagger into inno- 
cent blood; depopulated towns and kingdoms; over- 
thrown states and empires, and brought down the right- 
eous vengeance of heaven upon a guilty world. The 
pretence of superior knowledge, sanctity, and authority 


for its support is the disgrace of reason, the grief of wis- 
dom, and the paroxysm of folly. To fetter the con- 


science is injustice; to insnare it is an act of sacrilege ; 


but to torture it by an attempt to force its feelings is 


Nam intinctum panem aliis Christum non 
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horrible intolerance: it is the most abandoned violation 


of all the maxims of religion and morality. Jesus Christ 
formed a kingdom purely spiritual: the apostles exer- 
cised only a spiritual authority under the direction of 
Jesus Christ, particular churches were united only by 
faith and love; 1m all civil affairs they submitted to civil 
magistracy; and in religious concerns they were govern- 
ed by the reasoning, advice, and exhortations of their 
own officers: their censures were only honest reproofs ; 
and their excommunications were only declarations that 
such offenders, being incorrigible, were no longer ac- 
counted members of their communities.” 

Let it ever be remembered, therefore, that no man or 
men have any authority whatever from Christ over the 
consciences of others, or to persecute the persons of any 
whose religious principles agree not with their own. 
See Lowell’s Sermons; Robinson’s Claude, ii, 227, 229; 
Saurin’s Sermons, vol. iii, Preface; Locke, Government 
and Toleration; Memoir of Roger Williams. See 
JUDGMENT, PRIVATE. 

Intorcetta, Proserr, a Roman Catholic Sicilian 
who went to China as a Jesuit missionary, was born at 
Piazza in 1625. He had first studied law, but, believing 
it to be his duty to serve the Church, he joined the or- 
der of the Jesuits, and prepared for the missionary field 
in China. Here he encountered many obstacles, but, 
notwithstanding, succeeded in making many converts. 
Persecuted by the Chinese, he courageously pushed his 
work forward, and became one of the greatest of the 
Jesuitical missionaries to that country. He died Oct. 
3, 1696. His works evince a careful and continued study 
of the language of the country in which he aimed to es- 
tablish his peculiar religious creed; and it might be 
well for Protestant missionaries sent to Asiatic and oth- 
er heathen fields of missionary work to imitate the great 
zeal which has animated so many of the missionaries of 
the Romish Church, and which has secured them often- 
times greater prominence than the Protestant laborers. 
He wrote Taihio (or “the great study of Confucius and 
of his disciple Tseu-sse”), edited, with a Latin translation, 
by Father Ignace de Costa (1662) :—Tchoung-young (or 
“Tnvariability in the intermediate course”); one of the 
four books of Confucianism, preceded by a life of Confu- 
cius: Confucii Vita (Goa, 1669, small fol.) :—Lunyu (“the 
book of Confucius’s philosophical discussions”) (without 
place or date, 1 vol. small fol.) :—Testimonium de Cultu 
Sinensi (Lyon, 1700, 8vo0):—Compendiosa Narrat, dello 
Stato della Misstone Cinese, cominciando dall’ anno 1581, 
sino al 1669 (Rome, 1671 or 1672,8yvo). There also re- 
mains still in MS. a complete paraphrase of the four 
books of Confucius. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxv, 
931. 

Intrepidity is a term used to designate a dispo- 
sition of mind unaffected with fear at the approach 
of danger. Resolution either banishes fear or sur- 
mounts it, and is firm on all occasions, Courage is 
impatient to attack, undertakes boldly, and is not les- 
sened by difficulty. Valor acts with vigor, gives no 
way to resistance, but pursues an enterprise in spite 
of opposition, Bravery knows no fear; it runs no- 
bly into danger, and prefers honor to life itself. In- 
trepidity encounters the greatest perils with the ut- 
most coolness, and dares even present death. This is 
especially the case with the martyrs of Christianity. 
No persecution, however great, did they fear to en- 
counter for the sake of their religious belief, and death 


was welcomed as the crowning victory over error and 
superstitition, 


: Introduction, BIBLICAL, is now the technical des- 
ignation for works which aim to furnish a general view 
of such subjects and questions as are preliminary to a 
proper exposition of the sacred books, the correspond- 


ing branch of Biblical science being often styled “Isa- | 
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GoGics, im a strict sense. The word “introduction” 
being of rather vague signification, there was also for- 
merly no definite idea attached to the expression “B7b- 
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lical Introduction.” In works on this subject as 
Horne’s Introduction) might be found contents belong 
ing to geography, antiquities, interpretation, natural 


history, and other branches of knowledge. Even the 


usual contents of Biblical introductions were so un- 
connected that Schleiermacher, in his Kurze Darstel- 
lung des Theologischen Studiums, justly calls it ein Man- 
cherlei; that is, a farrago or omnium-gatherum. Bib- 
lical introduction was usually described as consisting of 
the various branches of preparatory knowledge requisite 
for viewing and treating the Bible correctly. It was 
distinguished from Biblical history and archeology by 
being less intimately connected with what is usually 
called history. It comprised treatises on the origin of 
the Bible, on the original languages, on the translations, 
and on the history of the sacred text, and was divided 
into general and special introduction, An endeavor to 
remove this vagueness by furnishing a firm definition 
of Biblical introduction was made by Dr. Credner (in 
his Hinleitung, noticed below). He defined Biblical in- 
troduction to be the history of the Bible, and divided it 
into the following parts: 1. The history of the separate 
Biblical books; 2, the history of the collection of these 
books, or of the canon; 3, the history of the spread of 
these books, or of the translations of it; 4, the history 
of the preservation of the text; 5, the history of the in- 
terpretation of it. The same historical idea has been 
advocated by Hiivernick (in his Kinleit.), and more par- 
ticularly by Hupfeld (Begrij? u. Methode der bibl. Kinl. 
1844), This view, however, has not generally been ac- 
quiesced in by Biblical scholars, being regarded as too 
limited and special a treatment, inasmuch as the end 
in view is to furnish a solution of such questions as arise 
upon the Bible as a book, yet excluding such prepara- 
tory sciences in general as philology, archeology, and 
exegesis, the first two of which rather relate to all an- 
cient writings, and the last to passages in detail. By 
common consent, treatises on Biblical introduction have 
now usually come to embrace the field covered by the 
articles on the several books as given in this Cyclope- 
dia, and the topics legitimately included in this depart- 
ment of Biblical science may briefly be summed up 
under the following heads, which may, however, some- 
times require to be differently arranged, or even com- 
bined: 1, Authorship; 2, date; 3, place; 4, inspiration; 
5, contents; 6, style; 7, peculiar difficulties—of the sey- 
eral books, with the literature and commentaries ap- 
pended. In this way the old division of general and 
special introduction is preserved only so far that some 
treatises are on all the books of the Old or New Testa- 
ment in order, while others take up a single book only 
—the latter usually as prolegomena to a separate com- 
mentary; and the wider topics formerly discussed are 
relegated to their appropriate and separate spheres, e. ¢. 
in addition to Archeology (including Geography, Chro- 
nology, History, and Antiquities proper), Lexicology 
(including radical and comparative philology, and syno- 
nymes), and Grammar (including all the peculiarities 
of Hebraistic and Hellenistic phraseology, poetical modes 
of expression, rhetorical traits, ete.)—the following more 
especially: the Canon, Criticism, Inspiration, and Inter- 
pretation (q. v. severally). With these prefatory dis- 
tinctions, we proceed to give a sketch of the historical 
development of this department of Biblical Science, with 
some criticisms upon the several works in which it has 
been evolved. In these remarks we especially include 
formal treatises upon the subject at large, besides those 
found in commentaries; see also Bleek’s Introd. to the 
O. T. (Lond. 1869), i, 5 sq. 

The Greek word sicaywyi, in the sense of an intro- 
duction to a science, occurs only in later Greek, and was 
first used, to denote an introduction to the right under- 
standing of the Bible, by Adrian, a Greek who probably 
lived in the 5th century after Christ. ’Adpudvou eica- 
yoyn THC yoapie is a small book, the object of which 
18 to assist readers who are unacquainted with Biblical 
phraseology in rightly understanding peculiar words 
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and expressions, It was first edited by David Hischel, 
“under the title of Adriani Jsagoge in Sacram Seripturam 
Grece cum Scholiis (Auguste Vindobone, 1602, 4to), 
and was reprinted in the Critici Sacré (London ed. vol. 
viii; Frankfort edit. vol. vi). Before Adrian, the want 
of similar works had already been felt, and books of a 
corresponding tendency were in circulation, but they did 
not bear the title of s/oaywy. Melito of Sardis, who 
lived in the latter half of the 2d century, wrote a book 
under the title 7) «etc, being a key both to the Old and 
to the New Testament. The so-called Aé£ere, which 
were written at a later period, are books of a similar de- 
scription. Some of these Aé&e¢ have been printed in 
Matthei’s Novum Testamentum Greece, and in Boisson- 
ade’s Anecdota Greca (vol. iii, Parisiis, 1831). These 
are merely linguistic introductions; but there was scon 
felt the want of works which might solve other ques- 
tions, such as, for instance, what are the principles 
which should guide us in Biblical interpretation? The 
Donatist Ticonius wrote, about the year 380, Regule ad 
investigandam et inveniendam Intelligentiam Scriptura- 
rum Septem. St. Augustine, in his work De Doctrind 
Christiana (iii, 302), says concerning these seven rules 
that the author’s intention was by means of them to 
open the secret sense of Holy Writ, “as if by a key.” 
There arose also a question concerning the extent of 
Holy Writ—that is to say, what belonged, and what did 
not belong to Holy Writ; and also respecting the con- 
tents of the separate Biblical books, and the order in 
which they should follow each other, ete. About A.D. 
550, Cassiodorus wrote his Jnstitutiones Divine. He 
mentions in this work, under the name of Jntroductores 
Divine Scripture, five authors who had been engaged 
in Biblical investigations, and in his tenth chapter 
speaks of them thus: “Let us eagerly return to the 
guides to Holy Writ; that is to say, to the Donatist 
Ticonius, to St. Augustine on Christian doctrine, to Adri- 
an, Eucherius, and Junillus, whom I have sedulously 
collected, in order that works of a similar purport might 
be combined in one volume.” Henceforward the title 
Introductio in Scripturam Sacram was established, and 
remained current for all works in which were solved 
questions introductory to the study of the Bible. In 
the Western or Latin Church, during a thousand years, 
scarcely any addition was made to the collection of Cas- 
siodorus, while in the Eastern or Greek Church only 
two works written during this long period deserve to be 
mentioned, both bearing the title Pivodue rij¢e Peiac 
yoagnc. One of these works is falsely ascribed to 
Athanasius, and the other as falsely to Chrysostom. 

The Dominican friar Santes Pagninus, with the in- 
tention of reviewing the Biblical knowledge of Jerome 
and St. Augustine, published his Zsagoge ad Sacras Lit- 
eras, liber unicus (Colonie, 1540, fol.), a work which, con- 
sidering the time of its appearance, was a great step in 
advance. 

The work of the Dominican friar Sixtus of Sienna, 
Bibliotheca Sancta ex precipuis Catholice Ecclesie auc- 
toribus collecta, et in octo libros digesta (Venetiis, 1566 ; 
frequently reprinted), is of greater importance, although 
it is manifestly written under the influence of the In- 
quisition, which had just been restored, and is percepti- 
bly shackled by the decrees of the Council of Trent; but 
‘Sixtus furnished also a list of books to be used by a true 
Catholic Christian for the right understanding of Holy 
Writ, as well as the principles which should guide a Ro- 
man Catholic in criticism and interpretation. The. de- 
crees of the Council of Trent prevented the Roman Cath- 
olics from moving freely in the field of Biblical investi- 
gation, while the Protestants zealously carried out their 
researches in various directions. The Illyrian, Matthias 
Flacius, in his Claris Scripture Sacre, seu de Sermone 
Sacrarum Literarum (Basle, 1567, in folio), furnished an 
excellent work on Biblical Hermeneutics; but it was 
surpassed by the Prolegomena of Brian Walton, which 
belong to his celebrated Biblia Sacra Polyglotta (Lond. 
1657, six vols. fol.). These Prolegomena contain much 
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that will always be accounted valuable and necessary 
for the true criticism of the sacred text. They have 
been published separately, with notes, by archdeacon 
Wrangham (1528, 2 vols, 8vo). Thus we have seen 
that excellent works were produced on isolated portions 
of Biblical introduction, but they were not equalled in 
merit by the works in which it was attempted to fur- 
nish a whole system of Biblical introduction. The fol- 
lowing Biblical introductions are among the best of 
those which were published about that period: Rivetus 
(1627); Michaelis Waltheri Officina Biblica noviter ada- 
perta, ete. (Lipsia, first published in 1636); Abrahami 
Calovii Criticus Sacer Biblicus, ete. (Vitemberge, 1643) ; 
Hottinger, Thesaur. Philologicus, seu Clavis Script. Sac. 
(Tiguri, 1649); Heidegger, Enchiridion Biblicum tepo- 
HUN LOVULLY (Tiguri, 1681); Leusden, a Dutchman, pub- 
lished a work entitled Philologus Hebreus, ete. (Utrecht, 
1656) ; and Philologus Hebr.-Grecus Generalis (Utrecht, 
1670); Pfeiffer (Ultraj. 1704); Van Til (1720-22); Du 
Pin (1701); Calmet (1720); Moldenhauer (1744) ; Bor- 
ner (1753) ; Goldhagen (1765-8); Wagner (1795), Most 
of these works have frequently been reprinted. 

The dogmatical zeal of the Protestants was greatly 
excited by the work of Louis Capelle, a reformed divine 
and learned professor at Saumur, which appeared under 
the title of Ludovici Cappelli Critica Sacra ; sive de va- 
riis que in veteris Testamenti libris occurrunt lectionibus 
libri sex (Parisiis, 1650). A learned Roman Catholic 
and priest of the Oratory, Richard Simon, rightly per- 
ceived, from the dogmatical bile stirred up by Capelle, 
that Biblical criticism was the most effective weapon to 
be employed against the Protestantism which had grown 
cold and stiff in dogmatics, He therefore devoted his 
critical knowledge of the Bible to the service of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and endeavored to inflict a death- 
blow upon Protestantism. The result, however, was the 
production of Simon’s excellent work on Biblical eriti- 
cism, which became the basis on which the science of 
Biblical introduction was raised. Simon was the first 
who correctly separated the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment from that of the New. His works on Biblical in- 
troduction appeared under the following titles: Histoire 
Critique du Vieux Testament (Paris, 1678). This work 
was inaccurately reprinted at Amsterdam by Elzevir in 
1679, and subsequently in many other bad piratical edi- 
tions. Among these the most complete was that print- 
ed, together with several polemical treatises occasioned 
by this work, at Rotterdam, in 1685, 4to :—Iistoire Cri- 
tique du Texte du Nouveau Testament (Rotterdam, 1689) : 
—AHistoire Critique des Versions du Nouveau Testament 
(Rotterdam, 1690) :— Histoire Critique des principaux 
Commentateurs du Nouveau Testament (Rotterd. 1693). 
By these excellent critical works Simon established a 
claim upon the gratitude of all real friends of truth; but 
he was thanked by none of the prevailing parties in the 
Christian Church. The Protestants saw in Simon only 
an enemy of their Church, not the thorough investiga- 
tor and friend of truth. To the Roman Catholics, on 
the other hand, Simon’s works appeared to be destruc- 
tive, because they demonstrated their ecclesiastical de- 
crees to be arbitrary and unhistorical. The Histoire 
Critique du Vieux Testament was suppressed by the Ro- 
man Catholics in Paris immediately after its publica- 
tion, and in Protestant countries, also, it was forbidden to 
be reprinted. Nevertheless, the linguistic and truly sci- 
entific researches of Pocock ; the Oriental school in the 
Netherlands; the unsurpassed work of Humphry Hody, 
De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus Versionibus, etc. 
(Oxonix, 1705, folio); the excellent criticism of Mill, in 
his Novum Testamentum Grecum cum Lectionibus Vari- 
antibus (Oxoniz, 1707, folio), which was soon followed 
by Wetstein’s Novum Testamentum Grecum editionis re- 
ceptee, cum Lectionibus Vartantibus (Amstelodami, 1751— 
52, folio), and by which even Bengel was convinced, in 
spite of his ecclesiastical orthodoxy (comp. Bengelii Ap- 
paratus Criticus Novi T estamenti, p. 634 sq.) ; the Bib- 
lical works by H. Michaelis, especially his Biblia Hebra- 
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ica ex Manuseriptis et impressis Codicibus (Hale, 1720), 
and Kennicott’s Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum cum va- 
riis Lectionibus (Oxon, 1776), and the revival of classi- 
cal philology—all this gradually led to results which co- 
incided with Simon's criticism, and showed the enor- 
mous difference between historical truth and the arbi- 
trary ecclesiastical opinions which were still prevalent 
in the works on Biblical introduction by Pritius, Black- 
wall, Carpzoy, Van Til, Moidenhauer, and others, J.D. 
Michaelis mildly endeavored to reconcile the Church 
with historical truth, but has been rewarded by the 
anathemas of the ecclesiastical party, who have pro- 
nounced him a heretic. By their ecclesiastical perse- 
cutors, Richard Simon was falsely described to be a dis- 
ciple of the pantheistical Spinoza, and Michaelis as a fol- 
lower of both Simon and Spinoza. However, the medi- 
ating endeavors of Michaelis gradually prevailed. His 
Einleitung in die Géttlichen Schriften des Neuen Bundes 
(Géttingen, 1750, 8vo) was greatly improved in later edi- 
tions, and the fourth (1788, 2 vols. 4to) was translated 
and essentially augmented by Herbert Marsh, after- 
wards bishop of Peterborough, under the title /ntro- 
duction to the New Testament, etc. (Cambridge, 1791— 
1801, 4 vols. 8vo). Michaelis commenced also an intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, under the title Hinleitung 
in die Géttlichen Schriften des Alten Bundes (Hamburg, 
1787). Ed. Harwood's New Introduction to the Study 
and Knowledge of the New Testament (London, 1767-71 ; 
translated into German by Schulz, Halle, 1770-73, 3 
vols.) contains so many heterogeneous materials that it 
scarcely belongs to the science of introduction. 

The study of New-Testament introduction was in 
Germany especially promoted also by J. S. Semler, who 
died at Halle in i791. It was by Semler’s influence 
that the critical works of Richard Simon were translated 
into German, and the works of Wetstein re-edited and 
circulated. The original works of Semler on Biblical 
introduction are his Apparatus ad liberalem Novi Tes- 
tamenti Interpretationem (Halz, 1767), and his A bhand- 
lung von freier Untersuchung des Canons (Halle, 1771-5, 
4 vols.). Semler’s school produced J. J. Griesbach, who 
died at Jena in 1812. Griesbach’s labors in correcting 
the text of the New Testament are of great value. K. 
A. Hiinlein published a work called Handbuch der Ein- 
leitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testamentes (Erlangen, 
1794-1802, 2-vols.), in which he followed the university 
lectures of Griesbach. A second edition of this work 
appeared in 1801-9, 3 vols. This introduction contains 
excellent materials, but is wanting in decisive historical 
criticism. 

J. G. Eichhorn, who died at Géttingen in 1827, was 
formed in the school of Michaelis at Géttingen, and was 
inspired by Herder’s poetical views of the Hast in gen- 
eral, and of the literature of the ancient Hebrews in 
particular. Eichhorn tommenced his Introduction when 
th> times were inclined to give up the Bible altogether 
as a production of priestcraft inapplicable to the present 
period. He endeavored to bring the contents of the 
Bible into harmony with modern modes of thinking, to 
explain, and to recommend them, He sought, by means 
of hypotheses, to furnish a clew to their origin, without 
sufficiently regarding strict historical criticism. Eich- 
horn’s Hinleitung in das Alte Testament was first pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1780-83, in three volumes. The 
fifth edition was:published at Gottingen, 1820-24, in five 
volumes, His Hinlettung in das Neue Testament was first 
published at Leipzig (1804-27, 5 vols.), The earlier yol- 
umes have been republished. The external treatment 
of the materials, the style, aim, and many separate por- 
ions of both works, are masterly and excellent; but, 
with regard to linguistic and historical research, they 
are feeble, and overwhelmed with hypotheses. 

: Leonhardt Bertholdt was a very diligent but uncrit- 
ical compiler, He made.a considerable step backwards 
in the science of introduction, not only by reuniting the 
Old and New Testament into one whole, but by ev 


. . . “ue on 
intermixing the separate writings with each other, 


in 
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his work entitled Hiéstorisch-kritische Finleitung” 


stimmtliche kanonische und apocryphische Schriften des i 


Alten und Neuen Testamentes (Erlang. 1812-19, 6 vols.). 

Augusti’s Graundriss einer hist.-krit, Einleit. ins A. T. 
(Lpz. 1806, 1827) contains little new or original. ; 

The Isagoge Historico-critica in Libros Novi Federis 
Sucros (Jenx, 1830) of H, A. Schott is more distin- 
guished by diligence than by penetration. . 

The Lehrbuch der Historisch-kritischen Finleitung in 
die Bibel A. und N. T. Berlin (pt. i, O. T. 1817, and oft- 
en since; pt. ii, 1826, and later), by W. M. L. de Wette, 
is distinguished by brevity, precision, critical penetra- 
tion, and in some parts by completeness. This book 
contains an excellent survey of the various opinions 
prevalent in the sphere of Biblical introduction, inter- 
spersed with original discussions. Almost every author 
on Biblical criticism will find that De Wette has made 
use of his labors; but in the purely historical portion 
the book is feeble, and indicates that the author did not 
go to the first sources, but adopted the opinions of oth- 
ers; consequently the work has no internal harmony. 
An English translation of this work, with additions by 
the translator, Theodore Parker, has been published in 
this country (Boston, 1850). A new (the 8th), thor- 
oughly revised edition of the German, not only embody- 
ing all the later results of exegetical researches, but also 
modifying many of the views of De Wette, has recently 
been published by Prof. E. Schriider (Berl. vol. i [O.T.], 
1869). 

K. A. Credner embodied the results of his method (see 
above) of the critical examination of the books of the 
New Testament in his work Das Neue Testament nach 
seinem Zweck, Ursprunge und Inhalt (Giessen, 1841-3, 2 
vols.). His views are the basis of Reus’s Geschichte der 
Heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testamentes (Halle, 1842; 
3d ed. 1860). 

The critical investigation which prevailed in Germa- 
ny after the days of Michaelis has of late been opposed 
by a mode of treating Biblical introduction not so much 
in the spirit of a free search after truth as in an apolo- 
getical and polemical style. This course, however, has 
not enriched Biblical science. To this class of books 
belong a number of monographs, or treatises on sepa- 
rate subjects; also the Handb. der Historisch-kritischen 
Kinleitung in das Alte Testament of H. A. C. Hiivernick 
(Erlangen, 1837-49, 2 pts.in 3 vols.; 2d ed. 1854-6, by 
Keil, who also edited pt. i of the first ed.), of which the 
General Intreduction and the Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch have been translated into English (Edinb. 1850, 
1852); also H. E. E. Guericke’s Hinleitung in das Neue 
Testament (Halle, 1828), in which too frequently an 
anathema against heretics serves as a substitute for 
demonstration. The apologetical tendency prevails in 
the work of G. Hamilton, entitled A General Introduc- 
tron to the Study of the Hebrew Scriptures, ete. (Dublin, 
1814); in Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
etc. (Lond. 1818, 4 vols.; the 10th ed. of this work was 
an entirely new production, and the best hitherto pro- 
duced in English, in 4 vols. 8vo, 1856, vol. ii on the O. 
T. by Dr. 8. Davidson-[since displaced by one by Mr. 
Ayre], and vol.iv on the N.T. by Dr. 8, P. Tregelles) ; 
and in J. Cook’s Inquiry into the Books of the New Tes- 
tament (Edinburgh, 1824), 

The Roman Catholics also have, in modern times, 
written on Biblical introduction, although the un- 
changeable decrees of the Council of Trent hinder all 
free, critical, and scientific treatment of the subject. 
The Roman Catholics can treat Biblical introduction 
only in a polemical and apologetical manner, and are 
obliged to keep up the attention of their readers by in- 
troducing learned archeological researches, which con- 
ceal the want of free movement. This latter mode was 
adopted by J. Jahn (who died at Vienna in 1816) in his 
Kinleitung in die gottlichen Biicher des alten Bundes (Vi- 
enna, 1798, 2 vols., and 1802, 3 vols.), and in his Intro- 
ductto in Libros Sacros Veteris Testamenti in epitomes 


x, 1805). This work has been republish- 
ed by F, Ackermann, in what are asserted to be the third 
and fourth editions, under the title of Introductio in Li- 
bros Sacros Veteris Testamenti, usibus academicis accom- 
modata (Viennx, 1825 and 1839). But these so-called 
new editions are full of alterations and mutilations, 
which remove every free expression of Jahn, who be- 
longed to the liberal period of the emperor Joseph. J. 
L. Hug’s Hinleitung in das Neue Testament (Stuttgart 
and Tiibing. 1800, 2 vols.; 4th ed, 1847) surpasses Jahn’s 
work in ability, and has obtained much credit among 
Protestants by its learned explanations, although these 
frequently swerve from the point in question, Hug’s 
work has been translated into English by the Rey. D. 
G. Wait, LL.D.; but this translation is much surpassed 
by that of Fosdick, published in the United States, and 
enriched by the addenda of Moses Stuart. The polem- 
ical and apolegetical style prevails in the work of J. G. 
- Herbst, Historisch-kritische Kinleitung in die Schriften 
des Alten Testamentes (completed and edited after the 
death of the author by Welte, Carlsruhe, 1840) ; and in 
L’ Introduction Historique et Critique aux Livres de 0 An- 
cien et du Nouveau Testament, by J. B. Glaire (Paris, 
1839, 4 vols.). The work of the excellent Feilmoser, 
who died in 1831, Einleitung in die Biicher des Neuen 
Bundes (2d ed. Tubingen, 1830), forsakes the position 
of a true Roman Catholic, inasmuch as it is distinguish- 
ed by a noble ingenuousness and candor. The same 
remark in a great measure applies to the still later work 
of Scholz, inl. in d. heil. Schriften d. A.und N.T. (vol. i 
general introd. Cologne, 1845). Among the best Roman 
Catholic contributions to this branch of Biblical litera- 
ture are the works of Reusch, Lehrb. der Einleitung in 
das A. T. (Freib. 3d ed. 1868), and Langen, Grundriss 
der Finleitung in das N. T. (Freib. 1868). 

In Great Britain, besides the above works of Horne 
and Hamilton, we may especially name the following as 
introductory in their character. Collier's Sacred Inter- 
preter (1746, 2 vols. 8vo) was one of the earliest publi- 
cations of this kind. It went through several editions, 
and was translated into German in 1750. It relates both 
to the Old and New Testament, and is described by 
bishop Marsh as “a good popular preparation for the 
study of the holy Scriptures.” Lardner’s History of the 
Apostles and Evangelists (1756-57, 3 vols. 8vo) is de- 
scribed by the same critic as an admirable introduction 
to the New Testament. “It is a storehouse of literary 
information, collected with equal industry and fidelity.” 
From this work, from the English translation of Micha- 
elis’s Introduction (1761), and from Dr. Owen’s Observa- 
tions on the Gospels (1764), Dr. Percy, bishop of Dromore, 
compiled a useful manual, called A Key to the New Tes- 
tament, which has gone through many editions, and is 
much in request among the candidates for ordination in 
the Established Church. The Key to the Old Testament 
(1790), by Dr. Gray, afterwards bishop of Bristol, was 
written in imitation of Percy’s compilation; but it 1s a 
much more elaborate performance than the Key to the 
New Testament. It is a compilation from a great vari- 
ety of works, references to which are given at the foot 
of each page. Bishop Marsh speaks of it as “a very 
useful publication for students of divinity, who will find 
at one view what must otherwise be collected from 
many writers.” It is now, however, almost entirely be- 
hind the times. Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to the Study 
and Knowledge of the New Testament (1767, 1771, 2 vols. 
8yvo), although noteworthy in this connection, 1s not prop= 
erly an introduction to the New Testament, in the usual 
and proper sense of the term. It does not describe the 
books of the New Testament, but is a collection of dis- 
sertations relative partly to the character of the sacred 
writers, Jewish history and customs, and to such parts 
of heathen antiquities as have reference to the New Tes- 
tament. The first volume of bishop Tomline’s Llements 
of Christian Theology contains an introduction both to 
the Old and to the New Testament, and has been _pub- 


lished in a separate form, It is suited to its purpose as ; 


= 
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a manual for students in divinity; but the standard of 


present attainment cannot be very high if, as Marsh 
states, “it may be read with advantage by the most ex- 
perienced divine.” 

The latest and most important works in this depart- 
ment are the following: Hengstenberg, Beitrdge zur 


Finleitung ins A,B. (Berlin, 1831); Hertwig, Tabellen 2. ° 


Einleitung ins N.T. [a useful compilation] (Berl. 1849; 
8d ed. 1865); Maier (Roman Catholic), Minleitung in d. 
Schriften des N. T. (Freib, 1852); Keil, Lehrbuch der 
Historisch Kritischen Kinleitung ins Alte Test, (Frankf. 
and Erlang, 1853 [a highly judicious work in most re- 
spects]; translated in Clarke’s Library, Edinb, 1870, 2 
vols.) ; Davidson, /ntrod. to the O. Test. [a different work 
from that contained in Horne above, and strongly Ra- 
tionalistic ] (London, 1862-3, 3 vols. 8vo) ; Davidson, /n- 


trod. to the N. T. [an excellent, though rather non-com- 


mittal work] (Lond. 1848-50, 3 vols. 8vo; last edit. 1868 
[more strongly inclining to Rationalism ]); Scholten 
(decidedly Rationalistic), Hist. Krit. Finl. ins N. T. (Lpz. 
1853, 1856); Bleek, Hinleitung in d, A. T. (Berlin, 1860 
[moderately Rationalistie]; translated into English, 
Lond. 1869, 2 vols. 8vo); Bleek, Kinleit.in d. N. T. (Berl. 
1862, 1865; translated into English, Edinburgh, 1870, 
2 vols. 8vo); Weber, Kurzgef. Einl. in d. Schrift. A. und 
N. T. (Nordl. 1867, 8vo). Less generally known are the 
following: Haneberg, Versuch e. Gesch. d. bibl. offenba- 
rung, als Einleitung ins A. und N.T. (Regensb, 1850) ; 
Prins, Handbook to de Kennis v. d. heil. Schriften d. 0. e 
U. Verbonds (Rotterd. 1851-52, 2 vols.) ; Bauer (G. L.), 
Entw. e. krit. Einl. in d. Schrift. d. A. T. (Niirnb. 1794, 
1801, 1806); Ackermann, Jntroduct. in Libros Vet. Feed. 
(Vien. 1825); Schmidt, Hist.-krit. Kinletiung ins Ne Lie 
(Giessen, 1804, 2 vols.) ; Schneckenburger, Beitr. z. Einl. 
ins NT. (Stuttg. 1882); Neudecker, Lehrbuch d. hist.- 
hrit. Einleit. ins N. T. (Lpz. 1840); Romar Catholic: 
Reithmayr, Hinl. 2. d. kanonisch. Biich. (Regensb. 1852). 
For other works, see Walch, Bibliotheca Theolog. iii, 31 
sq.3 iv, 196 sq.; Danz, Universal Worterb. s. v. Bibel; 
Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 11 8q.; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. s. v. Einleitung; Lange’s Commentary 
(American ed.), 1, 62; compare British and For. Evang. 
Review, October, 1861; Deutsche Zeitsch. f. christl. Wis- 
sensch. April, 1861; Revue Chret. 1869, p. 745; Hauck, 
Theol. Jahresber. 1868, iv, 759. See Scriptures, Hoty. 


Introibo (J will go in), the word taken from the 5th 
verse of the 42d Psalm (in the Vulgate), with which the 
Roman Catholic priest, at the foot of the altar, aftcr 
having made the sign of the cross, begins the mass, 
and to which the servitor replies with the rest of the 
verse. The whole psalm is then recited alternately by 
the priest and the servitor. In masses for the dead, and 
during Passion-week, the psalm is not pronounced, 


Introit (a.) (Oficium Sarum, tuococ, Eastern ; In- 
gressa, Ambrosian) is the name (from the Latin ztroire, 
to enter) of a psalm or hymn, but now properly the former, 
sung in some churches as the priest goes up to the altar 
to celebrate the Eucharist. “Introitum autem vocamus 
antiphonam illam quam chorus cantat et sacerdos ut 
ascendit ad altare legit cum versu et gloria” (Martene, 
De Antig. Monach. Rit. If, iv, 9). According to Symeon 
of Thessalonica, the introit typifies the union of men 
and angels. According to Freeman (Prine. of Divine 
Service, ii, 816), the true introit consists of the “ Hymn 
of the only-begotten Son” in the East, and the Gloria in 
Excelsis in the further East and the whole Western 
Church. Neale too remarks (Jntrod. to the Kast. Ch. p. 
363) that the “introits of the liturgies of St. Mark, and 
St. James, and the Armenian consist of the hymn ‘Only- 
begotten Son.’” But, besides the imtroit proper, there 
are general in the Western Church a psalm or hymn, 
with antiphon, varying according to the season; and in 
the liturgy of Chrysostom we find no less than three of 
these. Walcott (Sac. Archeol. p.331) says the introit 
is of two kinds: (1.) regular, that sung daily; (2.) the 
irregular, which is chanted on festivals. The latter he 
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- describes as haying been of old of a grand and solemn 
character. “In a great church there was a procession 
round the nave to the sound of bells, and with incense, 
passing out by the small gate of the sanctuary and re- 
entering by the great doors. The deacon then went up 
with the Gospel elevated in both his hands, and set it 
on the midst of the altar, so as to be seen by the people. 
Then followed the introit, composed of several anthems, 
succeeded by prayers and the Trisagion. The priest 
and deacon intoned it, the choir and people took it up, 
and a candlestick with three lights, as a symbol of the 
Holy Trinity, was lighted.” The introit is believed to 
have originated with pope Celestine (A.D. 422432), ¢. 
430 (comp. Bona, iii, 48). Before that time the mass 
had immediately sueceeded the Epistles of Paul and the 
Gospel. “ Its structure is that of an antiphon, followed 
generally by a whole psalm or a portion of a psalm 
(compare, however, Neale, Hssays on Liturgy, p. 138 sq.), 
and the Gloria Patri, and then by a repetition of the 
whole or part of the commencing antiphon. In the old 
Gregorian introit the antiphon was repeated three times, 
a custom found also in the Sarum rite; this triple reci- 
tation being connected mystically with the three laws, 
viz., the Natural, the Mosaic, and the Evangelic.” In 
the English Church the introit was introduced by Ed- 
ward VI, in his Prayer-book, before every collect, epistle, 
and gospel. It is a psalm containing something proper 
for the particular Sunday or holiday to which they were 
applied; but they were afterwards struck out, and the 
choice of the psalm was left to the clergyman. The in- 
troits of each Sunday and holiday are given by Wheat- 
ley in his Common Prayer, p.205. See Blunt, Theol. Cy- 
clop.i, 355 sq.; Eadie, Kecles. Dict.s.v.; Augusti, Hand- 
buch d. Christl. Archdol, ii, 773; Siegel, Archdol. iii, 378. 
See also Mss. 

(6.) This word also designates the verses sung at the 
entering of the congregation into the church, a custom 
as old as the 4th century, called ingressa in the Ambro- 
sian Ritual. See Palmer, Origines Lit. ii, 19. 


Intrusion (Lat. intrudo, I thrust upon), the unlaw- 
ful appropriation or usurpation of a church benefice, i. e., 
if done without the co-operation of the person who, ac- 
cording to the canon, is entitled to the benefice. In the 
Church of Scotland, the General Assembly, in 1736, pass- 
ed “an act against intrusion of ministers into vacant 
congregations ;” and the reason assigned is the principle 
of the Church of Scotland, “that no minister shall be in- 
truded into any church contrary to the will of the con- 
gregation . . . so as none be intruded into such parishes, 
as they (the General Assembly) regard the glory of God 
and edification of the body of Christ.” See Hethering- 
ton, Hist. of lhe Ch. of Scotland, ii, 218, 302. 

Intuition. See ILLuminarion; Instincr; Srrr- 
ITUALISM. 


Intuition or Gop. See Gop. 


Invention of the Cross is the name of a festi- 
val in the Latin and Greek churches, celebrated May 3, 
in memory of the invention of the cross said to have 
been miraculously discovered at Jerusalem by Helena, 
the mother of the emperor Constantine the Great, in 
326. The legend of it runs as follows: Helena, being ad- 
monished in a dream to search for the cross of Christ at 
Jerusalem, took a journey thither with that intent; and 
haying employed laborers to dig at Golgotha, after open- 
ing the ground very deep (for vast heaps of rubbish had 
purposely been thrown there by the spiteful Jews or 
heathens), she found three crosses, which she presently 
concluded were the crosses of our Saviour and the two 
thieves who were crucified with him. But, being at a 
loss to know which was the cross of Christ, she ordered 
them all three to be applied to a dead person. Two of 
them, the story says, had no effect; but the third raised 
the carcass to life, which was an evident sign to Helena 
that that was the cross she looked for. ‘As soon as this 
was known, every one was for getting a piece of the 


cross, insomuch that in Paulinus’s time (who, being a 
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scholar of St. Ambrose, and bishop of Nola, flow ed 
about the year 420) there was much more of the relics 


of the cross than there was of the original wood, Where-. 
upon that father says “it was miraculously increased 3 
it very kindly afforded wood to men’s importunate de- 
sires without any loss of its substance.” Dr. Schaff 
comments on it thus: “The legend is at best faintly im- 
plied in Eusebius, in a letter of Constantine to the bish- 
op Macarius of Jerusalem (Vita Const. iii, 30—a passage 
which Gieseler overlooked—though in iii, 25, where it 
should be expected, it is entirely unnoticed, as Gieseler 
correctly observes), and does not appear till several de- 
cennia later, first in Cyril of Jerusalem (whose Epist. ad 
Constantium of 351, however, is considered by Gieseler 
and others, on critical and theological grounds, a much 
later production), then, with good agreement as to the 
main fact, in Ambrose, Chrysostom, Paulinus of Nola, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and other fathers. With 
all these witnesses the fact is still hardly credible, and 
has against it particularly the following considerations: 
(1.) The place of the crucifixion was desecrated under 
the emperor Hadrian by heathen temples and statues, be- 
sides being filled up and defaced beyond recognition. 
(2.) There is no clear testimony of a contemporary. (3.) 
The pilgrim from Bordeaux, who visited Jerusalem in 
333, and in a sull extant itinerarium (Vetera Rom. itine- 
raria, ed. P. Wesseling, p. 593) enumerates all the sacred 
things of the holy city, knows nothing of the holy cross 
or its invention (comp. Gieseler, i, 2,279, note 37; Edinb. 
ed, ii, 36). This miracle contributed very much to the 
increase of the superstitious use of crosses and crucifixes, 
Cyril of Jerusalem remarks that about 380 the splinters 
of the holy cross filled the whole world, and yet, accord- 
ing to the account of the devout but credulous Paulinus 
of Nola (£pist. 31, al. 11) (whom we mentioned above), 
the original remained in Jerusalem undiminished—a 
continual miracle!” (Schaff, Ch. Hist. ii, 450; compare 
particularly the minute investigation of this legend by 
Isaac Taylor, The Invention of the Cross and the Miracles 
therewith connected, in Ancient Christianity, ii, 277-315 ; 
Wheatley, Common Prayer, p. 61 sq.; Walcott, Sacred 
Archeol. p. 351). See Cross. (J. H. W.) 


Investiture (Latin ivestire, to put on a vest or - 


covering), in general, is defined by medizval writers as 
“the conferring or the giving of possession of a fief or a 
property by a suzerain lord to his vassal,” and was usu- 
ally accompanied by a certain ceremonial, such as the 
delivery of a branch, a banner, or an instrument of of- 
fice, more or less designed to signify the power or au- 
thority which it is supposed to convey (compare Gott- 
fried, abbot of Vendéme [Vindocinensis], Tractatus de 
ordinatione Episcoporum et Investitura Laicorum, in 
Melch. Goldasti A pologie pro Henrico IV—adv. Grego- 
rit VII, P. criminationes [Hamb. 1611, p. 262]). 

The contest about ecclesiastical investitures is so in- 
terwoven with the whole course of medizval history 
that a brief account of its origin and nature is indis- 
pensable to a right understanding of many of the most 
important events of that period. 

1. By the liberality of the northern nations, the 
Church of Rome had gradually attained considerable 
wealth, both personal and real, “The Carlovingian 
and Saxon emperors, the kings of England and Leon, 


had vied with their predecessors in bestowing on her . 


lavish benefactions, and the clergy were, in consequence, 
no strangers to wealth. Many churches possessed sey- 
en or eight thousand manses; one with two thousand 
passed for indifferently rich (comp. Hallam, Middle A ges, 
ii, pt. i, ch, vii, p. 142, small English edition). Of the 
lands possessed by the clergy, the greater part might 
be of little value at the time they had been given, per~ 
haps consisting of wild and-deserted tracts of country ; 
but they were capable of cultivation and improvement, 
and as ciyilization and population increased they be- 
came a source of gain and profit.” Nay, this accumula- 
tion of lands in the hands of the clergy progressed so 


rapidly that it naturally excited the jealousy of the soye. 
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igns. These provocations were still further sharp- 
ened by another great source of clerical enrichment, viz. 
the payment of tithes, which seems to have received a 
legal sanction in the 9th century, but which in the 12th 
century had become universal. Still other revenues were 
derived from the free donations and offerings of the laity. 
“Some made oblations to the Church before entering on 
military expeditions; bequests were made by others in 
the terrors of dissolution.” Indeed, it became at last a 
pious custom to assign a portion of the property of a de- 
ceased person to the clergy for their distribution among 
the poor and the needy. But by degrees crafty Roman- 
ists learned to rank their churches among the poor, “and 
as it was believed that the deceased would regard them 
with special favor, they absorbed the lion’s share of the 
alms, until the other poor were forgotten altogether.” 
Thus what began as a pious custom the Church gradu- 
ally so distorted until it all flowed into her coffers, and 
was finally made a compulsory tribute. But, as if all 
these sources of income were not yet sufficient to meet 
the wants of an indolent clergy, dependent wholly for 
their support upon a superstitious and ignorant class, in 
the Middle Ages as well as in our own day, the pen- 
ances were added, and, by being made canonical, were 
imposed upon repentant offenders; and acts of lawless- 
ness, which it ought to have taken more than an ordi- 
nary lifetime to discharge, were allowed to be commit- 
ted for money payments. ‘One day’s fasting might be 
redeemed with a penny; a year’s fasting with thirty 
shillings, or with freeing a slave that was worth that 
money (one of the few good things that the Church of 
the Middle Ages is guilty of). Many, in a glow of 
zeal, vowed to go on a crusade, but, when the first ardor 
had cooled down, were glad to purchase exemption. 
Many, to atone for their sins, set out on pilgrimages to 
well-known shrines; and, as the clergy had not failed 
to inculcate that no atonement could be so acceptable 
to Heaven as liberal presents, large offerings were pre- 
sented to such churches by the remorse of repentance, 
At Rome, in the year of jubilee, two priests stood with 
rakes in their hands sweeping the uncounted gold and 
silver from the altars.” No wonder, then, that the 
Church and her officers the bishops, as well as all the 
clergy, with possessions so vast, and resources so un- 
bounded and fertile, became the objects of suspicion to 
temporal princes, and objects of envy to the nobles. 

2. But, while the enjoyment of these large posses- 
sions was undoubtedly the primary cause that provoked 
the distrust and displeasure of sovereigns, the struggle, 
which at the close of the 11th and at the beginning of 
the 12th century was especially fierce between Germany 
and England on the one side and Rome on the other, 
was directly brought about by the symbols incidental 
to feudal tenures. Investiture by the lord and an oath 
of fealty by the tenant, which were necessary in the 
case of all lay barons, had already, even in the old 
Frankish Church, been required of ecclesiastics before 
they were admitted to the temporalities of a see (Hal- 
lam, Middle Ages, ii, part i, ch. vii, p. 181; Reichel, See 
of Rome in the Middle Ages, p. 356), and were claimed 
to be the special prerogatives of the king. But, instead 
of fealty and homage, to which the lay barons were 
subjected, the king used symbols in the investiture of ec- 
clesiastics. It had been at first the custom for the king 
to deliver or send to the bishops on their installation 
a ring or a staff, the one as a symbol of the close union 
which was to exist between the bishop and his congre- 
gation, the other as an emblem of his office as guide 
and shepherd. The delivery of the symbols was in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental legal principle which 
the sovereigns were anxious to impress on the ecclesi- 
astics, viz. that all the possessions of the Church were 
only held by consent of the king and as loans (benefi- 
cia), for which reason it became also the bishop’s duty 
to accompany the army when required (see Eichhorn, 
Deutsche Staats- u. Rechtsgesch. Gott. 1834, pt. i, p. 202, 
505, 516; Sugenheim, Staatsleben d. Klerus i. M ittelal- 
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ter, Berlin, 1839, part i, p, 815). The bestowing of the 
symbols implied the installation into office, and was 
therefore called investiture. The investiture with both 
ring and staff was not habitual at first. King Clo- 
vis I (508) employed only the ring (Bouquet, Rerwm 
Gallic. scriptor. iv, 616: “Quicquid est fisci nostri— 
per annulum tradimus”); Clovis II (623), Louis of Ger- 
many, Arnulf, and also Otto I, conferred only the staff, 
while the emperors Henry II and Conrad II gave the 
ring to the bishops merely as a pledge that they would 
afterwards be invested with the staff. It was not till after 
these emperors that the investiture with both ring and 
staff became general, and the sceptre was added to them 
still later. (See Mosheim, /nstitutiones hist. eccles. p. 
408, note r.; Hiillmann, Gesch. des Ursprungs d. Stdnde 
i, Deutschland, Berlin, 1830, p. 153; Planck, Geschichte 
der christlichen Kirchl. Gesellschaftsverfassung, iti, 462.) 
Tn the ninth century the symbols were first interpreted 
as referring not only to the inyestiture of the clergy into 
their office, but also as an obligation answering to the 
oath of fealty as given by the lay barons. 


For nearly two centuries the practice had continued 
without exciting scandal or resistance, when the Church, 


began to raise angry and frequent complaints against the 
assumption of this right by the lay suzerains. “On the 
part of the suzerains it was replied that they did not 
claim to grant by this rite the spiritual powers of the of~ 
fice, their function being solely to grant possession of its 
temporalities, and of the temporal rank thereto annexed. 
But the Church party urged that the ceremonial in it- 
self involved the granting of spiritual powers, insomuch 
that, in order to prevent the clergy from electing to a see 
when vacant, it was the practice of the emperors to take 
possession of the crosier and ring until it should be their 
own pleasure to grant investiture to their favorites.” 
The disfavor in which the practice had long been held 
by the Church was first expressed by Clement II (see 
Stenzel, Gesch. Deutschl. u. d. frdnkischen Kaiser, pt. 1, 
117; ii, 130), but its most energetic opponent it really 
first found in the person of Gregory VII, who, having in 
the year 1074 enacted most stringent measures for the 
repression of simony, proceeded, in the beginning of the 
year 1075, to condemn, under excommunication, the 
practice of investiture, as almost necessarily connected 
with simony, or leading to it. ‘The prohibition was 
couched in the most imperious and comprehensive terms. 
It absolutely deposed every bishop, abbot, or inferior ec- 
clesiastic who should receive investiture from any lay 
person. It interdicted him—whosoever should be guilty 
of this act of ambition and rebellion (which was the sin 
of idolatry), until he should have abandoned the bene- 
fice so obtained—from all communion in the favor of St. 
Peter, and from admission into the Church, And if 
any emperor, duke, marquis, count, or secular potentate 
or person should presume to grant such investiture of 
bishopric or inferior dignity, he was condemned to the 
same sentence. This statute made a revolution in the 
whole feudal system throughout Europe. as regarded 
the relation of the Church now dominant to the state. 
In the empire (then under Henry IV) it annulled the 
precarious power of the sovereign over almost half his 
subjects. All the great prelates and abbots, who were 
at the same time the princes, the nobles, the counsellors, 
the leaders in the diets and national assemblies, became 
to a great degree independent of the crown; the em- 
peror had no concern, unless indirectly, in their promo- 
tion, no power over their degradation. Their lands and 
estates were as inviolable as their persons. Where there 
was no fealty there could be no treason. Every bene- 
fice, on the other hand, thus dissevered from the crown 
was held, if not directly, yet at the pleasure of the pope. 
For as with him was the sole judgment (the laity being 
excluded) as to the validity of the election, with him 
was the decision by what offences the dignity might be 
forfeited; and as the estates and) endowments were now 
inalienable, and were withdrawn from the national prop- 
erty, and became that of the Church and of God, the 
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ope might be, in fact, the liege lord, temporal and spir- 
fal of half the world” (Milman, Lat, Christianity, 111, 
416-417). These proceedings of the pope the kings 
could not, of course, possibly permit without a practical 
abdication of all their powers, and hence arose the con- 
flicts of investiture which resulted so triumphantly for 
the papacy, not only in rising to a supremacy over the 
princes of the earth, but drawing into their own hands 


all civil government, and which enabled some of the in-. 


cumbents of the papal see, e. g. Innocent III, to aspire to 
be the supreme disposers of the Christian world, with all 
its belongings (see Reichel, p. 348). Some of the sover- 
eigns, such as Philip of France and William of England, 
paid no attention whatever to the pope’s mandate, and 
the latter, satisfied that they would not actively oppose 
him, was quite willing to let them alone; but far other- 
wise was his conduct towards the emperor Henry IV, 
whom he sought by every possible exertion to compel 
to submit to these decisions. For this the licentious 
and ambitious character of Henry had given him good 
cause. But for a time he failed to make any impression 
on the emperor, who paid no regard to the threats of 
Gregory VII, but continued to nominate not only to Ger- 
man, but also Italian bishoprics. Other causes widened 
the breach between the emperor and the pope. See the 
article Grecory VII, vol. iii, especially p. 1003, col. 1. 
After Hildebrand’s (Gregory VII) death, the rivalry for 
the papal throne assuaged for a time the controversy on 
inyestiture; each papal party, anxious to secure the 
greatest number of, and most powerful adherents, will- 
ingly made all possible concessions. But when Urban 
II, elected and supported by the Hildebrandian party, 
ascended the papal throne, the controversy was renewed 
by his declaration “ Nullum jus laicis in clericos esse volu- 
mus et censemus,” and the subject was even brought be- 
fore the Council of Clermont (1095). By canon 15 of this 
council clergymen were forbidden to accept any ecclesi- 
astical office from a layman; the 16th canon applies this 
especially to kings and other civil authorities; canon 17 
forbade bishops and priests binding themselves by feu- 
dal oaths to either kings or other laymen; and canon 18 
threatened every one who, after two warnings, continued 
in these forbidden relations, with deprivation of all office 
and power. Yet Urban found more difficulty than he 
had expected in bringing the princes to second him in 
his views, and he did not succeed in enforcing these de- 
cisions even in Italy, where Roger of Sicily stoutly de- 
fended the rights of the civil authorities. Urban, how- 
ever, evaded the difficulty by naming Roger, to whom he 
was under many obligations, his legate in Sicily. The 
death of this pope, in 1099, by no means extinguished 
the opposition, but, instead, the contest became more ear- 
nest, and continued during the most of the 11th century. 
In the beginning of the 12th century it assumed a new 
form under Pascal II, whose name, of all popes, is most 
prominently connected with the question of investitures 
both in England and Germany. Pascal II had ascended 
the papal throne with the intention of following in the 
footsteps of his predecessors, but he lacked the strength 
of character necessary for determined action. “In En- 
gland, William the Conqueror had maintained his su- 
premacy over the Church with an iron arm. Thus no 
one was allowed to acknowledge the pope, when chosen, 
except by the king’s permission; no one might receive 
letters from Rome unless they had been previously 
shown to him for approval. The archbishop was not 
permitted to frame any canon, although with the assist- 
ance of the bishop of the realm, unless it had been pre- 
viously sanctioned by the sovereign. Nor was any bish- 
op allowed to excommunicate a baron or minister of the 
crown on any charge, without having first’ obtained the 
king’s consent. The same policy was pursued by his 
son William Rufus, without any difficulties being raised 
on the part of the popes. They had too many reasons 
for conciliating the friendship of the Normans in Ttaly to 
venture to oppose their wishes in England.” Nor was 
it otherwise now when archbishop Anselm came for- 
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ward, determined to execute the papal decisions cons" 
cerning the investitures, and King Henry I felt his pre- 
rogatives invaded, and Anselm alone had to bear the 
whole brunt of Henry’s indignation. See ANseLM, In 
1107, an agreement which had been entered into be- 
tween the king and the archbishop was finally proclaim- 
ed with great solemnity at a synod convened for this 
purpose. “By it Henry, whilst surrendering an un- 
necessary ceremony, retained a substantial power; and 
Anselm’s scruples were set at rest by a letter from Pas- 
chal, in which he freed those who had received lay in- 
yestitures from the penalties pronounced by his prede- 
cessor... .. Still more fortunate than the English 
kings were the kings of Castile, who, by directly yield- 
ing when Urban’s decree was first published, obtained 
from him an absolute privilege of nomination to all bish- 
oprics in their dominions—a privilege which they have 
since retained by virtue of a particular indulgence re- 
newed by the pope for the life of each prince” (Reichel, 
p. 863; see Hallam, Middle A es, ii, pt.i, ch. vii, 190). 
But it was in Germany that the struggle about in- 
vestitures was waged most fiercely, and that it also 
continued longest. Taking advantage of the political 
troubles which were agitating the country, Paschal used 
every exertion to detach the Church entirely from the 
control of the state. “Not only had Paschal IT begun 
his course by denouncing lay investiture as strongly as 
his predecessor Urban II, but he had also followed the 
tactics of Urban.” He not only put Henry IV a second 
time under the ban, but even committed one of the dark- 
est: crimes in the annals of history. He estranged from 
Henry the affection of those to whose love and consider- 
ation he was entitled by the ost sacred of laws. Two 
of the sons of Henry IV were incited to rebellion against 
their own natural father (1101, 1104), which brought the 
emperor to an untimely grave of broken heart (1106). 
Paschal now thought, of course, that he had secured for 
himself the obedience of Germany, and with pride he 
announced that henceforth the Church would begin to 
enjoy anew her liberty indeed, for death had removed, 
and was fast removing, those who opposed her suc- 
cess (Mansi, /. c, p. 1209; Muratori, Scriptores rerum 
Italic. II, i, 363); he even caused the laws on investi- 
ture to be reasserted by the councils of Troyes, Bene- 
vento (1108), and Lateran (1100). But for once Paschal 
If had made his reckoning without his host. His 
boast, alas, how empty! “He had not to wait long be- 
fore he discovered its vainness; for Henry V was no 
sooner in undisputed possession of the throne than he 
maintained as stoutly as his father had done his own 
right to invest bishops.” Strengthened in his opposi- 
tion by the example of England, and of France also, he 
interpreted the actions of the councils as threats at his 
power, and after a vain endeavor to bring the pope to 
acknowledge his right in a conference at Chalons, he re- 
sorted to arms. At the head of a vast army he march- 
ed to Italy, and so terrified the pope that he obtained a 
very favorable compact without the least difficulty (Feb. 
9, 1111). But the bishops refused to comply with it, 
and Henry hesitated not to force a favorable conclusion 
by imprisoning the pope and his cardinals. By a sec- 
ond treaty, which was now compacted (April 8, 1111), 
Pascal IT actually agreed to surrender all the possessions 
and royalties with which the Church had been endowed, 
and which alone had formed the subject of claim on the 
part of the emperor. To seal the compact more firmly, 
the pope divided the host with the emperor, and, after 
coronation, Henry returned to Germany, satisfied that 
Rome had for once been brought low (see Stenzel, pt. i, p. 
632 sq.). This treaty, howeyer, never had any practical 
effect, for the Hildebrandian party disapproved of the 
pope’s concessions, and “nothing remained for Paschal, 
weak and vacillating Paschal, but to annul the grant, and 
to assemble a council in the Lateran, and to plead before 
it that the agreement had been concluded under the 
pressure of circumstances, in order to save the cardinals 
and the city of Rome; that it was beyond his power ta 
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that it was for the assembly to examine the agreement, 


and pronounce thereupon; but that for himself he would 
adhere to his oath, and undertake nothing personally 
against Henry,” i. e. poor wretched Paschal had sworn 
to a compact which he felt he could not break himself, 
but for which, none the less determined to abrogate, he 
sought a pretext to surrender his authority into the 


‘hands of his inferiors, that they might execute the wish- 


es of his heart, which he dared not openly espouse as a 
pope. The action of the pope, however, in accordance 

with his own wishes, was repudiated in a Lateran coun- 
cil in 1112 (Mansi, t. xxi, p. 49 sq.), which even put the 

emperor again under the ban. Unfortunately, Henry 

had in the mean time made himself many enemies at 
home by his course concerning the investitures, and the 
excommunication still further increased his difficulties ; 
yet he succeeded in overcoming them all at the time 
when the papal see least expected it, and his whole 
power was then directed against the latter, Henry re-en- 
tered Italy, seized Rome, and the pope, compelled to flee, 
died at last in banishment, as by his policy he had well 
deserved (1118). Gelasius IT was the next successor to 
the papal throne; but as he lived only a short time 
(1119), the glory of concluding the long-protracted strug- 
gle was reserved for Calixtus II, but not before one pre- 
liminary contract had been concluded and as soon vio- 
lated, nor before the utterance of a sentence of excom- 
munication and dethronement on Henry V, at the great 
synod at Rheims (Labbe, xii). It was now agreed that 
every investiture should be retained, and each bishopric 
restored to its former incumbent, but that those belong- 
ing to the Church should be governed according to the 
canons, and the secular ones by the civil laws (Mansi, t. 
xxi, p. 244; Stenzel, p. 690). Upon a second consider- 
ation, however, they relented, and the question of the 
oath soon created new pretexts for the struggle between 
them, and, in a synod of Rheims (1119), Calixtus put 
the emperor under the ban, and deposed him (Mansi, /. 
¢., p. 250). In the mean time, archbishop Adalbert, of 
Mentz, created troubles in Germany. Calixtus strength- 
ened his position in Rome, and even succeeded in taking 
the anti-pope, Gregory VIE, whom the emperor had op- 
posed to him, prisoner; yet the public sentiment of Ger- 
many was strong enough to compel the papal party 
finally to adopt the course which Ivo of Chartres and 
the monk Hugo of Fleury had commanded. “It was 
an intermediate course between the extreme views of 
the Gregorian party on the one hand, and the secular- 
izing tendencies of their opponents on the other. It 
combated the Gregorian position that it was a degra- 
dation for the priesthood to own itself subject to any 
lay authority, and held fast to the principle that to God 
must be rendered that which is God’s, and to Czsar that 

which is Cesar’s. It therefore maintained that the king 
ought not to invest the candidate bishop with staff and 
ring, these being the symbols of spiritual jurisdiction, 
and, as such, belonging to the archbishop; but it allow- 
ed homage to be done to the emperor, and the use of 

some other symbol for bestowing the temporalities.” 
The celebrated concordat of Worms, Sept. 1122 (Mansi, 

1. c. p. 273 8q.), finally settled the question to the satis- 
faction of all parties, and the Lateran Couneil of 1123 

gave its full approval (comp. Mansi, J. c. p. 277). The 
emperor agreed to give up the form of investiture with 

the ring and pastoral stajf, to grant to the clergy the 
right of free elections, and to restore all the possessions 
of the Church of Rome which had been seized either by 
himself or by his father; while the pope, on his part, 

consented that the elections should be held in the pres- 

ence of the emperor or his official, but with a right of 

appeal to the provincial synod; that investiture might 

be given by the emperor, but only by the touch of the 

sceptre; and that the bishops and other church digni- 

taries should faithfully discharge all the feudal duties 

which belonged to their principality (see Montag. p. 436 

sq.; Stenzel, p. 704), Lothair IlJ, Henry’s successor, 
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rendered these conditions still more advantageous ta — 


the Roman see by substituting a more general profes 
sion for the feudal oath (see J. D. Olenschlager, K7léu- 
terung d. giildenen Bulle, Frankfort, 1766 ; Urkundenbuch, 
p. 19). This measure, to some extent, at least, allayed 
the ill will which the hierarchical party bore to the Con- 
cordat of Worms. The pope had in reality secured but 
few actual advantages by the concordat, yet the freedom 
of election obtained by it in the place of the influence 
exercised over them by the emperor was sure in due 
time to be of great advantage to the papacy. It cer- 
tainly had considerable effect in restraining one of the 
greatest abuses of the Middle Ages, if not in eradicating 
altogether the real evil of simony and corrupt promo- 
tion of unworthy candidates for ecclesiastical offices ; 
and although, even as late as the 12th century, we find 
instances of the emperor’s interference in the election 
of German bishops, and even of his direct appoint- 
ments to such offices (see Sugenheim, Staatslcben d. Kle- 
rus im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1839, pt. i, p. 153), these in- 
stances are, after all, only few in number, and disappear 
altogether after the times of Otto IV and Frederick IT. 
Civil interference in ecclesiastical appointments ceased 
also in France, England, and Spain; but in Naples, Hun- 
gary, Denmark, and Sweden, the kings continucd to ap- 
point bishops until the 13th century (Sugenheim, p. 197). 

For monographs, see Volbeding, /ndex, p.165. On the 
general subject, see Staudenmaier, Geschichte d. Bischofs- 
wahlen (Tiibing. 1830, p. 249); Reichel, See of Rome in 
the Middle Ages, pt. ii, chap. xii; Gosselin, Power of the 
Pope, ii, 345; Milman, Hist. of Lat. Christianity, iii, 415; 
iv, 146 sq.; Robertson, Hist. of the Christian Church, p. 
572 sq.; Butler, Eccles. Hist. to 13th Cent. p. 474 sq., 492 
sq.; Mosheim, Eccles, Hist. p. 327, et al.; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vi, s.v.; (J. H. W.) 

Invisible Church. See Cuvnci. 

Invisibles is the name given to the school of the- 
ologians who held that the Church of Christ was not 
always visible. See Hagenbach, History yf Doctrines, 
i, 354; ii, § 256. 

InvitatGrés. See Invirarory. 

Invitatory is a short antiphon, suitable to the oc- 
casion, sung or recited before the Venite Lxultemus Dom- 
ino, or interpolated between the verses of this psalm and 
the Gloria Patri also... The 95th Psalm, as an “invita- 
tion to praise,” is supposed to have been used by the 
early Christians, adopted, no doubt, from the Temple 
service. In the Greek as well as the Latin churches it 
is still in use, though the two churches differ somewhat 
in form. In the East the following three clauses only 
are used: 

“ O come, let us worship God our King ; 
O come, let us worship and fall down before Christ our 
King and God; 
O come, let us worship before Christ himself, our King 
and God ;” 
but in the Western churches the whole psalm has al- 
ways been used, accompanied generally by the drifa- 
tory, the latter varying, of course, according to the sub- 
ject of the office to which they invite thought. It 
always consists of two clauses: “both are said before 
the psalm, and at the end of the second, seventh, and 
last verses; the second clause only at the end of the 
fourth and ninth verses. The Gluria Patri is followed 
first by the second and then by both clauses. The 
Breviary of cardinal Quignones restricted the invitatory 
to the beginning and end of the psalms.” The ninefold 


~ 


repetition of the whole or a part of the invitatory is of : 


creat antiquity. Durandus thus refers to its mystical 
bearing: “The invitatory is repeated six times at full 


length, because six is the first perfect number; and the : 


sixfold repetition, therefore, sets forth the perfection 
with which we should endeavor to perform the service 
of God. ‘Three is an imperfect number, and therefore 
the imperfect repetition takes place three times.” On 
the double feasts of the Western Church the invitatory 
is doubled at matins, lauds, and vespers. In the Eng- 
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Neoplatonism and Oriental Magianism, which left it 7 


lish Church, where the order of daily prayer is chiefly 
taken from the corresponding offices of the Sarum Brev~ 
iary (of which the rubric runs thus [after the Gloria 
and Allelulia]: “ Seguatur invitatorium hoc modo. Hcce 
yenit rex. Occuramus obviam Salvatori nostro. Ps. 
Venite; post i, tii et v, vers. psalmi repetatur totum in- 
vitatorium. Post. ii, vers. iv et vi, vers. psalmi repeta- 
tur solum hee pars, Occuramus. Et deinde reincipratur 
totum invitatorium”), the opening senténces of matins 
and evensong are generally considered to be of a similar 
character (compare Procter, Common Prayer, p- 182; 
Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, i, 152 sq.). Blunt 
(Theol. Cyclop. i, 356), however, says that the true invi- 
tatory of the English Church “is in the fixed versicle 
‘Praise ye the Lord, with its response, ‘The Lord’s 
name be praised.” The singing of Allelulia after the 
Gloria Patri, at the commencement of matins, was or- 
dered in the Prayer-book of 1549. The response was 
inserted in 1661. The 95th Psalm, with this versicle and 
response, is to be considered as an unvarying invitatory 
in the modern English rite, éxcept on Easter day, for 
which special provision is made.” See also Neale, Li- 
turyical Essays, p.7 sq., et al.; Comment. on the Psalms, 
i, 43 sq.; Walcott, Sacred Archeology, p. 332. 


Invocation of Angels, or the act of addressing 
prayers to angels, especially to the angel-guardian, pre- 
vails in the Roman and the Greek churches, as well as 
in all the different Eastern churches. They hold that 
angels are sharers of the divine nature, though in a 
somewhat subordinate measure. In the same manner 
they also permit the invocation of saints (q. v.) even, 
and designate this worship under the technical term of 
€ovXeta, in distinction from the worship of God himself, 
‘which they term Naroeia. See Hagenbach, History of 
Doctrines, i, 141, 142, 8338 sq. Compare ANGELS; VEN- 
ERATION. 

Invocation ofthe Holy Ghost. Inthe prayer 
of the medizval canon, retained also in the Scottish of- 
fice on the consecration of the elements for the Lord’s 
Supper, the Holy Ghost is thus invoked: “ Vouchsafe 
so to bless and sanctify with thy word and Holy Spirit 
these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine that 


they may be unto us the body and blood of thy most 
dearly beloved Son.” 


Invocation of Saints, a form of idolatry pre- 
vailing in the Roman, the Greek, and the different 
Eastern churches. They ignore the doctrine to which 
the Protestants tenaciously cling, that the rendering of 
divine worship to one Infinite Being must of necessity 
exclude the idea of rendering divine worship, no matter 
how moditied and excused, to any other being, depend- 
ent upon and created by the Supreme Being. They 
also deny that the invocation of the created, instead of 
the Creator, does in any wise trench upon the honor due 
only to God, and that it is, as we assert. irreconcilable 
with Scripture, “which holds him forth as the sole ob- 
ject of worship, and the only fountain of mercy.” They 
cannot, of course, disprove these truths from Scripture, 
neither can they furnish any authority from the holy 
book for a practice unknown to the early Church, and 
expressly condemned by the Council of Laodicea (A.D, 
481) and by the early fathers. The few passages which 
they frequently cite they themselves claim only to én- 
ply an intercommunion of the two worlds (as Matt. xiii, 
3; Luke xiv, 17; Exod, xxiii, 13), and they are there- 
fore obliged to have recourse to tradition. To this end 
they cite some of the Church fathers, such as Origen 
(Opp. li, 273), Cyprian (Ep. 60, Dodwell’s edition), Ba- 
sil (Opp. ii, 155), Gregory Nazianzen (Gpp. i, 288), Greg- 
ory of Nyssa (ii, 1017), Ambrose Gi, 200), Chrysostom 
(Gy, 449), and especially the liturgies of the different 
ancient churches of Roman, Greek, Syrian, and even 
Egyptian rite. But, while these testimonies are gener- 
ally credited, it must be remembered that they are only 
unscriptural additions, .and that they originated after 
the infusion into the Church system of Alexandrian 
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traces even in the most orthodox form of Christian wor- 
ship, and creed also, up to the 4th and 5th centuries, a 
period in the history of the Christian Church when her- 
esies were, to use a common phrase, almost the order of 
the day. Nay, even the Roman Catholic Church ad- 
mits that the worship of saints was carried to an excess 
not only in this age, but especially in the medieval pe- 
riod. ‘The worship of saints and of the Virgin Mary 
then took the place of the worship of Christ, the only 
legal intercessor between God and man, and thus virtu- 
ally ignored the mediatorship of Christ. It is true 
some of the more enlightened and less bigoted of the 
Romanists claim that the saints are only invoked, “not 
for the purpose of obtaining mercy or grace from them- 
selves directly, but in order to ask their prayers or in- 
tercession with God on our behalf” (see Bellarmine, 
Controversie de Sanctorum Beutitudine, lib. i, cap. Xvi). 
But as we have already stated in our article on the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary, we repeat also 
here, that it is not for us to examine only the intent of 
the Romish liturgy, but also what her communicants 
understand it to mean. Here lies the greatest difficul- 
ty, to say the least, against the introduction of a mode 
of worship wholly unauthorized by the word inspired 
by God to serve as a guide in all things. It brings 
home again not only the question of the immaculate 
conception of Mary, but even the infallibility theory of 
the vicar of Rome. Protestants are unwilling to take 
any authority except the word of God; they refuse to 
acknowledge as infallible any one except the Infinite 
Being himself. It was this view that inaugurated the 
Reformation, however much it may have been hastened 
by the sale of indulgences (see Hagenbach, History of 
Doctrines, ii, § 257). “The Church of Rome is justly 
and scripturally charged with idolatry in the worship, 
adoration, and invocation which she addresses to saints 
and angels. Idolatry, in the scriptural application of 
the term, is of two sorts, and consists (1) either in giv- 
ing the honor due to the one true God, as maker and 
governor of the world, to any subordinate being, (2) 
or in giving the honor due to Christ, as the sole media- 
tor between God and man, to any subordinate mediator, 
The former is the idolatry forbidden by the Jewish law, 
and by that of nature. The latter is Christian idolatry, 
properly so called, and is the abomination condemned 
in severe terms by the Gospel. This species of idolatry 
is, without doubt, chargeable on any Christian Church 
that shall adopt, in its religious addresses, another me- 
diator besides Jesus Christ. But the Church of Rome, 
not merely in the private writings of her divines, but in 
the solemn forms of her ritual, publicly professes, and 
by her canons and councils authoritatively enjoins, the 
worship of saints and angels, under the idea of media- 
tors or intercessors; not, indeed, in exclusion of Christ 
as the one or chief mediator, but in manifest defiance of 
his sole mediatorship. This charge is truly and justly 
brought against her, as she now stands, and hath stood 
for many ages, and cannot by any subterfuge be evaded. 
Therefore she must be content to have the imputation 
of deemon-worship, or anti-Christian idolatry, still ad- 
hering to her” (Elliott). 

As a regular doctrine, the invocation of saints is 
taught in a canon Touching the Invocation, Veneration, 
and on Relics of Saints and sacred Images, issued by the 

Jouncil of Trent in its 25th session. It reads as follows: 
“The holy synod enjoins on all bishops, and others sus- 
taining the office and charge of teaching, that, accord- 
ing to the usage of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
received from the primitive times (!) of the Christian 
religion, and according to the consent of the holy fa- 
thers, and to the decrees of sacred councils,.they espe- 
cially instruct the faithful diligently touching the inter- 
cession and invocation of saints, the honor paid to rel- 
ics, and the lawful use of images: teaching them that 
the saints, who reign together with Christ, offer up their 
own prayers to God for men; that it is good and useful 
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invoke them, and to resort to their pray- 
aid, and help for obtaining benefits from God, through 
his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who alone is our Ke- 
deemer and Saviour; but that they think impiously 
who deny that the saints, who enjoy eternal happiness 
in heaven, are to be invoked ; or who assert either that 
they do not pray for men, or that the invocation of 
them to pray for each of us even in particular is idola- 
try; or that it is repugnant to the Word of God, and is 
opposed to the honor of the one mediator between God 
and men, Jesus Christ ; or that it is foolish to supplicate, 
orally or inwardly, those who reign in heaven. Also, 
that the holy bodies of holy martyrs, and of others now 
living with Christ, which were the living members of 
Christ, and the temple of the Holy Ghost, and which are 
by him to be raised unto eternal life, and to be glorified, 
are to be venerated by the faithful; through which 
[bodies] many benefits are bestowed by God on men; 
so that they who affirm that veneration and honor are 
not due to the relics of saints; or that these, and other 
sacred monuments, are uselessly honored by the faith- 
ful; and that the places dedicated to the memories of 
the saints are vainly visited for the purpose of obtaining 
their aid, are wholly to be condemned, as the Church 
has already long since condemned, and doth now also 
condemn them. Moreover, that the images of Christ, 
-of the Virgin Mother of God, and of the other saints, are 
-to be had and retained particularly in temples, and that 
due honor and veneration are to be awarded them; not 
that any divinity or virtue is believed to be in them, on 
account of which they are to be worshipped; or that 
anything is to be asked of them; or that confidence,is 
to be reposed in images, as was of old done by the Gen- 
tiles, who placed their hope in idols; but because the 
honor which is shown unto them is referred to the pro- 
totypes which they represent; in such wise that by the 
images which we kiss, and before which we uncover the 
head and prostrate ourselves, we adore Christ and ven- 
erate the saints, whose similitude they bear. And this, 
by the decrees of councils, and especially of the second 
synod of Nica, has been ordained against the oppo- 
nents of images. And the bishops shall carefully teach 
this: that, by means of the histories of the mysteries of 
our redemption, depicted by paintings or other repre- 
sentations, the people are instructed, and strengthened 
in remembering and continually reflecting on the arti- 
cles of faith; as also that great profit is derived from all 
sacred images, not only because the people are thereby 
admonished of the benefits and gifts which have been 
bestowed upon them by Christ, but also because the 
miracles of God through the means of the saints, and 
their salutary example, are set before the eyes of the 
faithful; that so for these things they may give God 
thanks; may order their own life and manners in imi- 
tation of the saints; and may be excited to adore and 
love God, and to cultivate piety. But if any one shall 
teach or think contrary to these decrees, let him be 
“anathema.” 

Most ridiculous is the defence which Ffoulkes (Chris- 
tendom’s Divisions, i, § 86) advances in behalf of this 
species of idolatry, while yet in communion with the 
Romish Church; and his friends of the High-Church 
party of England and our own country may do well to 
read it before they carry much farther the laughable af- 
fectations which they term “devotions.” While defend- 
ing the gross forgeries of Pius V in the missal and bre- 
-viary of the Church, sometimes designated by Romanists 
as “revisions,” on the invocation of saints and of Mary, 
he says, “They were but the expressions of what had 
been the devotional feelings of the whole Church. .. . 
His Holy Spirit communing with their spirits, and no 
other agent or instrument, had taught them that the 
saints reigning with Christ, and his blessed Mother es- 
pecially, could and would intercede for them did they 
ask their prayers; and so one asked, and had his peti- 
tions granted, and asked again, Then he breathed the 
secret (!) of his success to his brother or friend, till he in 
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turn was encouraged to ask. Then another, and an- 
other, as the secret was passed about from house to 
hamlet, and from hamlet to town, and from one country 
to another, till at length it had spread over Christen- 
dom.” If this was the way in which the invocation of 
saints was practised, to authorize its admission in the 
litany by Pius V in the 16th century, and its affirmation 
as a doctrine by the Council of Trent, then why adduce 
the Church fathers of the early age, and the practices 
of some Christian churches of an age when the Church 
of Christ was so greatly corrupted and overrun by inno- 
vation? ‘The Protestants also believe in saints. ‘They 
believe in imitating the noble character exemplified in 
their life while on earth, which is a very different thing 
from invoking them to intercede in Christ’s stead before 
the throne of God the Father. See Marheineke, Sym- 
bolik, iii, 439; Freeman, Claggett, and Whitby, in Gib- 
son’s Preservative, vii; Dublin Rev. April, 1853; Puscy, 
Rule of Faith, p. 55 sq.; Huss (John), De Mysterio An- 
tichristi, c. 23; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxxiv, 614 sq. ; 
Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, p. 753 sq.; Chambers, 
Cyclop. 8. v.; Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop. s. vy. See also In- 
AGES; Saints. (J. H.W.) 


Invocations. About the 8th century, says Proc- 
ter (On the Book of Common Prayer, p. 249), the invo- 
cations of saints (q. v.) were introduced into the church- 
es of the West, and called the Litany, a name given to 
various other services. See Lirany. (Comp. Renau- 
dot, Liturg. Orient. i, 356; Bingham, Antig. xv, i, § 2; 
Mabillon, A nalect. iii, 669 sq.) 

Invocavit, a name sometimes given to the first 
Sunday in Lent on account of the Jntrott (q. v.), which 
opens, “ Invocavit me et exaudiam eum,” etc, (Psa. xci, 
15).—Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 668. 


Iona (formerly /oua), one of the most famous of the 
Hebrides. It is about three miles long, and varies in 
breadth from a mile to a mile and a half. In 1861 it 
had a population of 264. Its remarkable fertility was 
regarded as miraculous in the Dark Ages, and no doubt 
led to its early occupation. Dunii, the highest point 
on the island, is 330 feet above the sea-level. Its his- 
tory begins in the year 563, when St. Columba (q. v.), 
leaving the shores of Ireland, landed upon Iona with 
twelve disciples. Having obtained a grant of the isl- 
and, as well from his kinsman Conall, the son of Com- 
ghall, king of the Scots, as from Bruidi, the son of Mel- 
chon, king of the Picts, he built upon it a monastery, 
which was long regarded as the mother-church of the 
Picts. and was venerated not only among the Scots of 
Britain and Ireland, but among the Angles of the north 
of England, who owed their conversion to the self-deny- 
ing missionaries of Iona. From the 6th to the 17th 
century, the island was most generally called J, i, Ja, 
To, Eo, Hy, Hi, Hii, Hie, Hu, ¥, or Yi—that is, sim- 
ply, “the Island;” or (on Columba’s accout) Icolmkill, 
T-Columb-Kille, or [Hti-Colum-Kille—that is, “the Isl- 
and of Columba of the Church.” From the end of the 
6th to the end of the 8th century Iona was scarcely sec- 
ond to any monastery in the British Isles; but the fierce 
and heathen Norsemen burned it in 795, and again in 
802. Its “family” (as the monks were called) of sixty- 
eight persons were martyred in 806, A second martyr- 
dom, in 825, is the subject of a contemporary Latin poem 
by Walafridus Strabus, abbot of the German monastery 
of Reichenau, in the Lake of Constance. On the Christ- 
mas evening of 986 the island was again wasted by the 
Norsemen, who slew the abbot and fifteen of his monks, 
Towards the end of the next century the monastery was 
repaired by St. Margaret, the queen of king Malcolm 
Canmore. It was visited in 1097 by king Magnus the 
Barefooted, of Norway, being at that time a part of that 
kingdom, and so fell under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Man and the archbishop of Drontheim. 
In 1203 the bishops of the north of Ireland disputed the 
authority of the Manx bishop, pulled down a monastery 
which he had begun to build in the island, and placed 
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the abbey under the rule of an Irish abbot of Derry. 
The Scottish Church had long claimed jurisdiction in 
Tona, and before the end of the 13th century the island 
fell under the rule of the Scottish king. Its abbey was 
now peopled by Clugniac monks; and a nunnery of 
Austin canonesses was planted on its shores. Towards 
the end of the 15th century it became the seat of the 
Scottish bishop of the Isles, the abbey church being his 
cathedral, and the monks his chapter. No building 
now remains on the island which can claim to have 
sheltered St. Columba or his disciples. The most an- 
cient ruins are the Laithrichean, or Foundations, in a 
little bay to the west of Port-a-Churraich; the Cobhan 


Cuildich, or Culdees’ Cell, in a hollow’ between Dunii ; 


aud Dunbhuirg; the rath or hill-fort of Dunbhuirg ; 
and the Gleann-an-Teampull, or Glen of the Church, in 
the middle of the island, believed to be the site of the 


monastery which the Irish bishops destroyed in 1203. | 


St. Oran’s Chapel, now the oldest church in the island, 
may probably be of the latter part of the 11th century. 
St. Mary’s Nunnery is perhaps a century later. The 
Cathedral, or St. Mary’s Church, seems to have been 
built chiefly in the early part of the 13th century. It 
has a choir, with a sacristy on the north side, and chap- 
els on the south side; north and south transepts; a cen- 
tral tower about seventy-five feet high, and a nave. 
An inscription on one of the columns of the choir ap- 
pears to denote that it was the work of an Irish ecclesi- 
astic who died in 1202. On the north of the cathedral 
are the chapter-house and other remains of the conven- 
tual or monastic buildings. In the “ Reilig Oran”—so 
called, it is supposed, from St, Oran, a kinsman of St. 
Columba, the first who found a grave in it—were buried 
Ecgfrid, king of Northumbria, in 684; Godred, king of 
the Isles, in 1188; and Haco Ospac, king of the Isles, in 
1228. No monuments of these princes now remain. 
The oldest of the many tomb-stones on the island are 
two with Irish inscriptions, one of them, it is believed, 
being the monument of a bishop of Connor who died at 
Iona in 1174.—Chambers, Cyclup. v, 619; Duke of Ar- 
gyll, in Good Words, Sept. 1, 1869, p. 614 sq.; Princeton 
Rep. 1867, p. 1-22. See also CoLuMBA. 


Tonia. It has been suggested that in 1 Mace. viii, 

8, for the existing reading ywoay rijy “Ivducny Kai 
Mnodaav, “India and Media,” should be read y. 7. “Iw- 
viav kai Mvotay, “Sonia and Mysia,” on the ground 
that to include India and Media within the domain of 
Antiochus III is to contradict directly the voice of his- 
tory, which confines that monarch’s possessions to this 
side the Taurus range (Livy, /Tist. xxxvii, 56; xxxviii, 
38). See Iypra. This alteration is purely conjectural, 
as there is no MS. authority for it; and it is not easy to 
see, supposing it to be the correct reading, how the error 
in the text could have arisen. Michaelis supposes that, 
by a mistake on the part of the translator, 172 was 
read for 9072, and 157 or 13M for 9295, and that the 
nations intended are the Mysians and the ’Everoi (Ho- 
mer, Il. ii, 580) of Paphlagonia; but this is still more 
improbable than the former conjecture; and, besides, not 
only was Paphlagonia not within the domain of Antio- 
chus, but the Enetians did not at the time exist (Strabo, 
xii, 8). Perhaps the conjectural emendation above 
mentioned may be adopted on the ground of its internal 
probability, as the only alternative seems to be to sup- 
pose gross geographical and historical ignorance on the 
part of the author, Tt is followed by Luther (who puts 
Tonien” in the text), Drusius, Grotius, Houbigant, ete. 
Adopting the reading Ionia, the district referred to is 
that bordering on the Agean Sea from Phoewa to Mi- 
letus, Its original inhabitants were Greeks, but in later 
eae ee ae oe found ie the popula- 
was celebrated for its twelve pies | = he 
five of which — Ephesus Smyrna Mile eee ee 
Samos—are conspicuonsiin the N. T. ied igo 
Under the Romana dominion the cat tes oe 
n dor ne name Jonia remained, 
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but its towns were distributed politically under other» 
Ptolemy ranks them in Asia Proper, while — 
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Strabo (xiv, 631), Pliny (7. N. v, 31); and Mela (i, 17) 
speak of Ionia as a distinct territory, In the account 
which Josephus gives (Ant. xvi, 2, 3) of the appeal of 
the Jews in Ionia to Agrippa for exemption from cer- 
tain oppressions to which they were exposed, the an- 
cient name of the country is retained. He speaks of 
modw TAHGoc "lovdaiwy as inhabiting its cities. See 
also JAVAN. 


Ionic Order. See ARCHITECTURE. 
Ionic Philosophy. See Purtosopuy (GREEK), 
Idta. See Jor. 


Iperen, Josua van, a noted Dutch theologian, was 
born at Middelburg, Feb. 23, 1726. He was descended 
from an old and respectable Flemish family. His stud- 
ies, in which he evinced very superior mental endow- 
ments, were pursued first at Groningen, and afterwards 
at. Leyden, where he was permitted to enjoy the in- 
structions and friendship of the celebrated professors A. 
Schultens and T. Hemsterhuys. In 1749 he was called 
to the pastoral charge of Lillo. Here he labored with 
zeal and fidelity for sixteen years. In 1752 he was 
made doctor of philosophy, and in 1766 was called to 
Veere, where he remained ten years. Several of the 
most noted literary, scientific, and poetic societies suc- 
cessively elected him to membership. Zealand also ap- 
pointed him a member of the commission to which was 
intrusted the work of preparing a new poetic version of 
the Book of Psalms. He took an important part in the 
performance of this duty. The work was approved in 
1773, and still continues in use in the Reformed Church 
of Holland. It possesses a high degree of poetic merit. 
His income, both at Lillo and Veere, was small, which, 
with a numerous family to support, was the source of 
many trials and perplexities. Accepting an appoint- 
ment as preacher in Batavia, in the Dutch East India 
possessions, he went thither in 1778, accompanied by 
his wife and five children. He was cordially reccived, 
and an agreeable field of labor was opened to him, He 
labored here with redoubled zeal and fidelity, but the 
climate was adverse to his health, and in 1780, after 
the short space of two years, he rested from his labors 
on earth. A philological essay, dedicated to the Hol- 
land Society of Sciences, and published in 1755, was re- 
garded as highly creditable to him in a linguistic point 
of view, and also as evincing a philosophical spirit. His 
History of Church Psalmody, published in 1777, is said 
to exhibit extensive historical knowledge, combined 
with good taste. He seems to have excelled in various 
departments of knowledge. See B. Glasius, Godgeleerd 
Nederland, ii, 190; H. Bouman, Geschiedenis der Gel- 
dersche Hoogeschool, ii, 190. (J.P. W.) 

Iphedei’ah (Heb. Yiphdeyah’, 2754, set free by 
Jehovah; Sept.’Iepadia), one of the “sons” of Shashak, 
and a chief of the tribe of Benjamin resident at Jerusa- 
Jem (1 Chron. viii, 25). B.C. post 1612 and ante 588, 

Ir (Heb. id. 1"3, a city; Sept.”Qo v. r. Qo, Vulg. 
Hir), the father of Shuppim (Shupham) and Huppim 
(Hupham), of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 12) ; 
probably identical with one of the sons of Benjamin 
(Gen. xlvi, 21), and therefore not (as often supposed) 
the same with Iri (1 Chron. vii, 7). See Bengamin; 
also comp. IR-NAHASH, IR-SHEMESH, etc. 

I’ra (Heb. Ira’, 873, citizen, otherwise watchful ; 
Sept "Ipdc, loa, Qoai, Evo), the name of three of Da- 
vid’s favorite officers. 

1. Son of Ikkesh, a Tekoite, and one of David’s thirty 
famous warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 26; 1 Chron. xi, 98). 
He was afterwards placed in command of the sixth regi- 
ment of his troops (1 Chron. xxvii, 9). B.C. 1046-1014. 

2. A Jethrite, another of David’s thirty chief heroes 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 38; 1 Chron. xi, 40). B.C, 1046. 


3. A Jairite and priest (jMD, A. V. “chief ruler”), i. 
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_ e, royal chaplain (2 Sam. xx, 26), B.C. cir, 1022, As 
he was not of the sacerdotal family, the Rabbins held 
that he was only one of David's cabinet. See Jarr. 

Trad (Heb. /rad’, 1993, perh. runner ; Sept. Pai- 
Oad, apparently by erroneously reading 1393; Joseph. 
"Lapédne, Ant. i, 3,4; Vulg. Zrad), one of the antedilu- 
-vian patriarchs, of the Cainite line, son of Enoch and 
father of Mehujael (Gen. iv, 18). B.C. considerably 
post 4045, 

T’ram (Heb. Jram’, 7°, citizen, otherwise watch- 
ful; Sept. Hodp, but Zadwir in Gen, xxxvi, 43; Vulg. 
Hiram), the last-named of the Edomite phylarchs in 
Mount Seir, apparently contemporary with the Horite 
kings (Gen. xxxvi, 43; 1 Chron. i, 54). B.C. perhaps 
cir. 1618. See Ipuma@a. ; 

Ireland, the more western of the two principal isl- 
ands of which the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
is composed, between lat. 51° 25’ and 55° 23’ N., and 
long. 6° 20’ and 10° 20’ W. Area, 32,513 sq. miles. 

At the time when the island became known to the 
Greeks and the Romans its inhabitants were Celts. Of 
Celtic origin is the original name of Erm, which means 
“West Side,” and was changed by the Greeks into 
Ierne, and by the Romans, who made no endeavors to 
subjugate the island, into Hibernia. During the whole 
period of the rule of the Romans over Brittany the his- 
tory of Ireland is enveloped in profound obscurity. Ac- 
cording to later chronicles, Ireland is said to have had 
in the 3d century five states, Momonia, Connacia, La- 
genia, Ultonia, and Modia (Meath). As the people 
were akin to the Celts of Scotland, Ireland was, until 
the 4th century, often called Great Scotland (Scotia 
major). Christianity appears to have been brought to 


Ireland at an early time, perhaps as early as the 2d | 


century. A reference to Ireland is, in particular, found 
in the words of Tertullian, who says that parts of the 
British Islands which had never been visited by the 
Romans were subject to Christ. In the 4th century a 
number of churches and schools are mentioned, and even 
before the 4th century missionaries went out from Ire- 
land. Ccelestius, the friend and colaborer of Pelagius, 
was, according to Jerome, an Irishman, and the son of 
Christian parents. That the Irish had received their 
Christianity not from Rome, but from the East, is shown 
by their aversion against the institutions of the Church 
of Rome. The first Roman missionary, who about 430 
was sent to Ireland by pope Ccelestius, was not well re- 
ceived, and had soon to return to Scotland, Two years 
later (432), the Scotch monk St. Patrick (q. v.) arrived 
in Ireland. He had spent his youth in Ireland as a 
slave, and had subsequently lived for some time in Gaul. 
With great zeal he preached Christianity throughout 
Ireland, converted several, and was, in particular, active 
for the establishment of convents, so that Ireland was 
called the island of the Saints. He settled finally as 
bishop of Armagh, which see thus received metropolitan 
power over all Ireland. According to some writers 
(Wiltsch, Kirchl. Statistik, i, 48), Ireland was, however, 
without its own archbishop, being, until the 12th cen- 
tury, subject to the archbishop of Canterbury ; accord- 
ing to others, pope Eugene, as early as 625, appointed 
four metropolitan sees at Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and 
Tuam. Certain it is that the permanent division of 
Ireland into the four ecclesiastical provinces of Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam took place about 1150 (ac- 
cording to Moroni in 1152, at the Council of Mellefont ; 
‘according to Wiltsch in 1155), From this time the 
primacy of Armagh over all the sees of Treland was gen- 
erally recognised. The first bishops for a long time 
maintained their independence with regard to Rome. 
Inthe 7th century Rome endeavored to induce the Irish 
churches to conform themselves with regard to the cel- 
ebration of Easter to the practice of the Roman Church, 
instead of following, as heretofore, the rite of the East- 
ern churches. The Irish made a long resistance, until, in 
717, the monks in Iona (q. v.) were on this account either 
IV.—Ss 
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expelled or coerced into: submission. Most of the Irish 
churches then submitted; yet, as late as the 12th cen- 
tury, some monks were found who adhered to the East- 
ern practice of celebrating Easter, In the 9th century 
the Irish Church was considerably disturbed by the in- 
vasions of the Northmen, who destroyed many churches, 
and burned manuscripts and conyents, These invasions 
were followed by a period of anarchy, during which the 
moral condition of the Irish clergy greatly degenerated. 
The complaints of Rome at this time referred chiefly 
to the peculiar ecclesiastical practices of the Irish—the 
marriage of the clergy, the administration of baptism 
without chrisma, and the use of their own liturgy. The 
legates of the popes finally succeeded in obtaining the 
entire submission of the Irish Church to the Church 
of Rome about the middle of the 12th century, which 
until then is believed to have been without auricular 
confession, sacrifice of the mass, and indulgences, and to 
have celebrated the Lord’s. Supper in both kinds, In 
1155 a bull of pope Hadrian IV allowed king Henry IL 
of England to subject Ireland, the king, in his turn, 
promising the pope to protect the papal privileges. In 
1172, a synod at Cashel regulated the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs in accordance with the wishes of Rome. During 
the time of the following kings of the house of Plantag- 
enet the clergy were in a deplorable condition: the 
bishops carried the sword, and lived with their clergy in 
open and secret sins, The monks, who were very differ- 
ent from what they had been in former times, traversed 
the country as troublesome beggars, molesting the priests 
as well as the laity. 

When Henry VII undertook to make himself the 
head of the Church in his dominions he met in Ireland 
with a yiolent opposition. The opposition was the 
more popular as it was intimated that henceforth only 


such priests as understood the English language would | 


be appointed. The Englishman, George Brown, who 
was appointed bishop of Dublin, met, therefore, in spite 
of his earnest and incessant labors in behalf of the Ref- 
ormation, with but little success, The English liturgy 
was introduced in 1551, under Edward VI, but the order 
to hold divine service in the English language seems 
not to have been executed. The germs of Protestant- 
ism were wholly destroyed under the government of 
Mary. The people were not prepared for the Reforma- 
tion, and the clergy were not as corrupt as in many 


other countries. Moreover, there were among the min- , 


isters who had been sent to Ireland as Protestant mis- 
sionaries many adventurers, who, by disreputable con- 
duct, strengthened the aversion of the people to Protes- 
tantism. Under the government of Elizabeth, an order 
was issued in 1560 to introduce the general use of the 
English liturgy and of the English language at divine 
service. Some years later, however, concessions appear 
to have been made in favor of the old Irish language. 
In 1602 the first translation of the New Testament into 
the Irish language by William Daniel appeared, but the 
translation of the whole Bible was not finished until 
1665, The persistent endeavors of the English govern- 
ment to extirpate the native language established a 
close union between the Irish nationality and the 
Church of Rome. The excitement against England 
greatly increased when Elizabeth showed a design to 
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confiscate the whole property of the Roman Catholic 
Church in behalf of the Protestant clergy. A number 
of revolts consequently occurred, which found a vigor- 
ous support on the part of the pope and the Spanish 
court. A plan submitted by the English lord lieuten- 
ant, Sir John Perrot, for thoroughly Anglicizing Ireland, 
was rejected as being too expensive, and thus England 
was compelled to maintain at a heavy expense a large 
military force in Ireland. In 1595 the chieftain Hugh 
O’Niele, whom Elizabeth had made earl of Tyrone, 
placed himself at the head of a powerful insurrection, 
which was mainly supported by Irish soldiers who had 
returned from military service in foreign countries. The 
earl of Essex, with an aimy of 22,000 men, was unable 
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to quell the insurrection; but his successor, lord se 
joy, was more successful, and pacified the whole island. 
Jn 1601 the Irish again rose, aided by Spanish troops 
under Aquila and Ocampo; but the combined forces of 
Ocampo and O’Niele were, on Dee. 24, 1601, totally de- 
feated by Mountjoy near Kinsale. The Spaniards left 
Ireland in January, 1602, and O’Niele made peace with 
the English, At the death of Elizabeth the whole of 
Ireland was under English rule. As a large number of 
Irish had perished in this conflict, 600,000 acres of land 
were confiscated in favor of English colonists. In view 
of the close alliance between the Church of Rome and 
the native Irish, the government of Elizabeth proceeded 
with equal severity against both: the public exercise 
of the Catholic religion was totally forbidden, and every 
inhabitant, under penalty of twelve pence, was com- 
manded to be present at divine service celebrated in the 
Anglican churches. Decrees like this provoked a gen- 
eral dissatisfaction, which was carefully fomented by 
the Jesuits of the University of Douay, in the Nether- 
lands (now belonging to France). On the accession of 
James I to the English throne the papal party was very 
powerful: it expelled the Protestant ministers from 
many places, and re-established the service of the Cath- 
olic Church. These attempts were forcibly suppressed, 
and new insurrections consequently were caused, all of 
which proved of short duration. In order to break the 
power of the Catholic chieftains, the government of 
James, following the example of queen Elizabeth, was 
especially intent upon wresting from them their landed 
property. Whoever was unable to prove, by means of 
a bill of feoffment, his title to his property, lost it. 
Thus, in the northern part of Ireland alone, about 
800,000 acres were confiscated by the crown, which sold 
them to English speculators and to Scottish colonists, 
From this 
time dates the predominance of Protestantism in Ulster, 
the northern province of Ireland. At the same time, 
however, many most beneficent measures were taken 
for improving the social condition of the people. The 
English law supplanted the previous lawlessness; all 
inhabitants were declared to be free citizens, and the 
country was divided into parishes. In 1615 an Irish 
National Parliament was called to sanction these meas- 
ures. In consequence of the interference of the govern- 
ment, there were among the 226 members of the lower 
house only 101 Catholics; while the upper house, con- 
sisting of 50 members, consisted almost entirely of Prot- 
estants. The Catholics were, moreover, excluded from 
the public offices, because most of them refused (hence 
their name “ Recusants”) to take the oath of supremacy, 
which designated the king of England as head of the 
Chureh. At the beginning of the reign of Charles I 
the Anglican Church was nevertheless in a deplorable 
condition. Many churches were destroyed, the bishop- 
rics impoverished, the clergy ignorant, indolent, and 
impoverished. A convocation called in 1634 adopted 
the 39 articles of the Church of England, and retained 
the 104 articles of the Irish Church which had been 
adopted by the Parliament of 1615. The constitution 
of the Church of Ireland was defined in 100 canons, 
which were of a somewhat more liberal character than 
the 141 canons of the Church of England. The Roman 
Catholics were generally allowed to celebrate divine 
service in private houses, and many priests who had 
fled returned. At the same time the Irish nationality 
continued to be persecuted, and a number of new con- 
fiscations were added to the old ones. On Oct. 23, 1644, 
a bloody insurrection broke out under the leadership of 
Roger More, O’Neale, and lord Maguire, the descendants 
of former chieftains. Within a few days from 40,000 to 
90,000 Protestant Englishmen were murdered (accord- 
ing to other accounts the number of killed amounted to 
only 6000), and an equally large number is said to have 
perished while trying to flee. The enraged Parliament 
ordered the confiscation of two and a half million acres 
of land, but, in consequence of its conflict with the king, 
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was unable to achieve anything. The king's lieuten« 
ant, the marquis of Ormond, concluded peace with the 
Catholic Irish, who received the promise of religious 
toleration, and, in return, furnished to the king an army 
against the Parliament. When, after the execution of 
the king, Ormond tried to gain the support of the Cath- 
olic Irish for the prince of Wales as king Charles I, the 
English Parliament sent an army of 10,000 men under 
Cromwell to Ireland, which conquered the whole island. 
The Catholics were punished with the utmost severity ; 
all their landed property, about 5,000,000 acres, confisca- 
ted; about 20,000 Irish sold as slaves to the West Indies, 
and 40,000 others compelled to flee to Spain and France. 
The celebration of Catholic service was forbidden, and 
all Catholic priests ordered to quit Ireland within twenty 
days. ‘The restoration of royalty caused no important 
changes in the condition of the people. Religious per- 
secution ceased by order of Charles II, but the Protes- 
tants remained in possession of the confiscated property. 
The accession of the Catholic James II filled the Irish 
Catholics with the greatest hopes, and when, after his 
expulsion, he landed, at the beginning of 1689, with a 
French army of 5000 men, he was received by the Cath- 
olics with enthusiasm. His army in a short time num- 
bered more than 38,000 men, and he succeeded in cap- 
turing all the fortified places except Enniskillen and 
Londonderry. Large numbers of Protestants had to 
leave the country because their lives and property were 
no longer secure. Soon, however, the victories of Wil- 
liam III over the Catholic party on the Boyne River, 


| near Drogheda (July 1, 1690), and near Aughrim (July 


13, 1691), completed the subjugation of Ireland. The 
peace concluded with the British general Ginkel at the 
surrender of Limerick promised to the Irish the free ex- 
ercise of their religion as they had possessed it under 
Charles II. While James IT had deprived: 2400 Prot- 
estant landowners of their estates, now more than 12,000 
Irishmen who had fought for James voluntarily went 
into exile. A resolution of the English Parliament or- 
dered a new confiscation of 1,060,000 acres, which were 
distributed among the Protestants, who began to organ- 
ize themselves inte Orange societies. A number of rig- 
orous and cruel penal laws were passed in order to extir- 
pate the national spirit and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Bishops and other high dignitaries were exiled; the 
priests were confined to their own counties; all instruc- 
tion in the Catholic religion and its public exercise were 
forbidden; the Catholic Irishmen were not allowed to 
own horses of higher value than £5, or to marry Prot- 
estants, and were excluded from all public offices. The 
irritation produced by these laws was still increased 
when the English Parliament, by imposing high duties 
on the exports from Ireland, dealt a heavy blow to the 
commerce and prosperity of the island, and when, in 
1727, it deprived the Catholic Irish of the- franchise. 
These harsh measures soon led to the establishment of 
several secret societies, as the “ Defenders,” the “ White- 
boys” (about 1760), so called from the white shirts which 
they threw over their other clothes when at night they 
attacked unpopular landlords and their officers;. and 
the “ Hearts of Oak” (about 1763). During the Amer- 
ican War of Independence, the Irish, under the pretext 
that the French might avail themselves of the with- 
drawal of most of the British troops to invade their isl- 
and, formed a volunteer army, which, in the course of 
two years, increased to 50,000 men. Monster petitions, 
numerously signed by Irish Protestants also, demanded 
the abolition of the penal laws, the restoration of the 
Irish Parliament, reform of the rotten electoral law, and 
relief of Irish commerce. Fear of a general insurrection 
induced the Parliament to mitigate the penal laws, and 
to allow the Catholics to establish schools, to own land- 
ed property, and to exercise their religious worship. 
The onerous tithes which the Catholics had to pay te 
the Protestant clergy soon led to the establishment of 
another secret society, the “ Right Boys,” who, by means 
of oaths and threatened vengeance, endeavored to in- 
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timidate the Catholics from paying tithes. A still 
more dangerous movement was called forth by the out- 
break of the French Revolution. The league of “ United 
Irishmen,” which, in November, 1791, was formed at 
Dublin by former members of the volunteer army, en- 
deayored, in union with the French convent, to make 
Treland an independent republic. When the Catholics, 
at a meeting in Dublin in 1792, demanded equal rights 
with Protestants, the British Parliament abolished sey- 
eral penal laws, and gave to the Catholics the right of 
becoming attorneys-at-law and of marrying Protestants. 
In 1793 the law was abolished which fined the Catholics 
for neglecting to attend the Protestant Church on Sun- 
day; at the same time they were admitted to several 
lower public offices, and received the right to vote. The 
United Irishmen, nevertheless, assumed a threatening 
attitude, and a French corps of 25,000 men, under gen- 
eral Hoche, landed in Ireland. The latter had, how- 
ever, to leave again in December, 1796, and a new in- 
surrection, which broke out in May, 1798, was unsuccess- 
ful. In 1800 the Irish Parliament, bribed by the Eng- 
lish Parliament, consented to the legislative union of 
Treland with Great Britain, and in the next year the 
first united Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland as- 
sembled. The union of the two parliaments involved 
the union of the Anglican churches in the two coun- 
tries, which now received the name of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. Several further concessions 
were, however, about this time made to the Catholics. 
In 1795 a Catholic theological seminary had been estab- 
lished at Maynooth, as the British government hoped 
that if the Catholic priests were educated upon British 
territory they would be less hostile to British rule. The 
rules against convents were also moderated, and at the 
close of the 18th century the Dominican order alone had 


in Ireland about forty-three convents. In 1805 the . 


“Catholic Association” was formed to secure the com- 
plete political emancipation of the Catholics. It soon 
became the centre of all political movements in Ireland, 
and, as the Orange lodges began likewise to be revived, 
frequent disturbances between Catholics and Protestants 
took place. In 1825 both associations were dissolved 
by the British government; but the Catholic association 
was at once reorganized by O’Connell, and gained con- 
sidérable influence upon the elections. The unceasing 
agitation of O'Connell, aided by the moral support of 
the Liberal party in England, finally succeeded in in- 
ducing the British ministry to lay before Parliament a 
bill of emancipation, which passed after violent debates, 
and was signed by George IV on April 13, 1829. The 
oath which the members of Parliament had to take was 
so changed that Catholics also could take it. At the 
same time they obtained access to all public offices, with 
the only exception of that of lord chancellor. This vic- 
tory encouraged the Catholics to demand further con- 
cessions; in particular, the abolition of the tithes paid 
to the Protestant clergy, and the repeal of the legisla- 
tive union between Great Britain and Ireland. To that 
end O'Connell organized the “Repeal Association,” to 


which the ministry of earl Grey opposed in 1833 the | 


Irish Coercion Bill, which authorized the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland to forbid mass meetings and to proclaim mar- 
tial law. When the liberal ministry of Melbourne re- 
scinded the Coercion Bill and began to pursue a concil- 
iatory policy towards Ireland, O’Connell dissolved the 
Repeal Association. Earl Mulgrave, since 1835 lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, filled the most important offices 
with Catholics, and in 1836 suppressed all the Orange 
lodges. In 1838 the British Parliament adopted the 
Tithe Bill. When, in August, 1841, the government 
fell again into the hands of the Tories, O'Connell renew- 
ed the repeal agitation so violently that in 1843 he was 
arrested and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, a 
sentence which was, however, annulled by the Court of 
Peers, The repeal agitation ended suddenly by the 
death of O’Connell in 1847, because no competent suc- 
cessor in the leadership of the party could be found. It 
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was followed by the ascendency of the more radical 
Young Ireland party, which did not, like O’Connell, 


court an alliance with the Catholic Church, but preferred 


to it an outspoken sympathy with the radical Republic- 
ans of France, and is on that account not so much inter- 
woven with the ecclesiastical history of Ireland as the 
movements. of O'Connell, 

The ultramontane doctrines taught in the seminary 
of Maynooth called forth an agitation in Protestant 
England for a repeal of the annual subsidy which that 
seminary received from the British government. New 


offence was given to the bishops and the ultramontane — 


party by the establishment of three undenominational 
“Queen’s Colleges.” The bishops unanimously de~ 
nounced the colleges as “ godless,” and warned all Cath- 
olic parents against them; they could, however, not 
prevent that ever from the beginning the majority of 
the students in these colleges were children of Catholic 
parents. The disregard of the episcopal orders showed 
a decline of priestly influence upon a considerable por- 
tion of the Catholic Irishmen, This decline of priestly 
influence became still more apparent when, during the 
civil war in the United States, the Fenian organization 
was formed for the express purpose of making Ireland 
an independent republic. As it was chiefly directed 


against English rule in Ireland, the new organization, . 


like all its predecessors, had to direct its attacks promi- 
nently against the Established Church of Ireland, and 
thus appeared to have to some extent an anti-Protes- 
tant character; but, being a secret society, it was ex- 
communicated by the pope, and denounced by all the 
Irish bishops. The general sympathy with which it 
nevertheless met among the Catholic Irishmen both of 
Ireland and the United States is therefore a clear proof 
that the Catholics of Ireland no longer obey the orders 
of their bishops as blindly as formerly. 

The Established Church of Ireland, regarding itself 
as the legitimate successor of the medieval Catholic 
Church, and taking possession of all her dioceses, par- 
ishes, and Church property, retained for a long time the 
same diocesan and parochial divisions as the Roman 
Catholic Church. As late as 1833, the Church, notwith- 
standing its small membership, had 4 archbishoprics and 
18 bishoprics: namely, Armagh, with 5 bishoprics; Dub- 
lin, with 4 bishoprics; Tuam, with 4 bishoprics; and 
Cashel, with 5 bishoprics. The income of these 22 arch- 
bishops and bishops was estimated at from £130,000 to 
£185,000. In 1833 the first decisive step was taken to- 


| wards reducing the odious prerogatives of the Estab- 
| lished Church, The number of archbishoprics was re- 


duced to two, Armagh and Dublin, and the number of 
bishoprics to ten, five for each archbishopric. As the 
income was very unequally distributed, all the benefices 
yielding more than £200 had a tax of from ten to fifteen 
per cent. imposed upon them, the proceeds of which 
were employed for church building, raising the income 
of poor clergymen, and other ecclesiastical purposes. In 
1868, the English House of Commons, on motion of Mr. 
Gladstone, resolved to disestablish the Church of Ire- 
land. The proposition was rejected by the House of 
Lords. Public opinion expressed itself, however, so 
strongly against the continuance of the privileges of the 
Irish Church, that the report of the royal commissioners 
on the revenues and condition of the Church of Ireland 
(dated July 27, 1868) recommended important reduc- 
tions as to the benefices of the Irish Church. This re- 
port, a volume of more than 600 pages, is replete with 
interesting information, and is one of the best sources 
of information concerning the condition of the Church 
at this time. It states that the total revenue of the 
Church from all sources was at this time £613,984 ; 
1319 benefices had a Church population of over forty 
persons, and extending to 5000 and upwards. Four 
bishoprics were suggested for abolition, namely, Meath, 
Killaloe, Cashel, and Kilmore. The commissioners were 
in favor of leaving one archbishopric only, that of Ar- 
magh, All bishops were to receive £3000 a year in- 
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come, and an additional £500 when attending Parlia- 
ment. ‘The primate was to get £6000, and the archbish- 
op of Dublin, if continued, £5000. The abolition of all ca- 
thedrals and deaneries except eight was recommended. 
With a view to rearrangement of benefices, it was pro- 
posed that ecclesiastical commissioners should have ex- 
tended powers to suppress or unite benefices. Allbenetices 
not having a Protestant population of forty were to be 
suppressed. The estates of all capitular bodies and of 
the bishoprics abolished were to be vested in ecclesias- 
tical commissioners, and the surplus of all property vest- 
ed in them to be applicable at their discretion to aug- 
mentation of benefices. The ecclesiastical commission 
was to be modified by the introduction of three unpaid 
laymen and two paid commissioners, one appointed by 
the crown, the other by the primate. The management 
of all lands was to be taken out of the hands of eccle- 
siastical persons and placed in those of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners. Mr. Gladstone haying become, towards 
the close of the year 1868, prime minister, introduced in 
March, 1869, a new bill for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church. It passed a second 
reading in the House of Commons, after a long and ex~ 
cited debate, by a vote of 368 to 250, showing a major- 
ity in favor of the passage of 118; and in the House of 

- Lords by a majority of 33 in a house of 300 members. 
The amendments adopted by the House of Lords were 
nearly all rejected by the Commons, and on July 26 it 
received the royal assent. The bill, which contains 
sixty clauses, is entitled “A bill to put an end to the es- 
tablishment of the Church of Ireland, and to make pro- 
vision in respect to the temporalities thereof, and in 
respect to the royal College of Maynooth.” The dises- 
tablishment was to be total, but was not to take place 
until Jan. 1, 1870, when the ecclesiastical courts were to 
be abolished, the ecclesiastical laws to cease to have 
any authority, the bishops to be no longer peers of Par- 
liament, and all ecclesiastical corporations in the coun- 
try to be dissolved. The disendowment was technically 
and legally to be total and immediate. Provision was 
made for winding up the ecclesiastical commission, and 
the constitution of a new commission, composed of ten 
members, in which the whole property of the Irish 
Church was to be vested from the day the measure re- 
ceived the royal assent. A distinction was made be- 
tween public endowments (valued at £15,500,000), in- 
cluding everything in the nature of a state grant or 
revenue, which were to be resumed by the state, and 
private endowments (valued at £500,000), which were 
(lefined as money contributed from private sources since 
1660, which were to be restored to the disestablished 
Church. Provision was made for compensation to vest- 
ed interests, including those connected with Maynooth 
College and the Presbyterians who were in receipt of 
the regium donum. Among these interests, the largest 
in the aggregate were those of incumbents, to each of 
whom was secured during his life, provided he contin- 
ued to discharge the duties of his benefice, the amount 
to which he was entitled, deducting the amount he 
might have paid for curates, or the interest might, un- 
der certain circumstances, be commuted, upon his appli- 
cation for a life annuity. Other personal interests pro- 
vided for were those of curates, permanent and tempo- 
rary, and lay compensations, including claims of parish 
clerks and sextons. ‘The amount of the Maynooth grant 
and the regium donum was to be valued at fourteen 
years’ purchase, and a capital sum equal to it handed 
over to the respective representatives of the Presbyte- 
rians and of the Roman Catholics. ‘The agereeate of 
the payments would amount to about £8,000,000, leay- 
ing about £7,500,000, placing an annual income of about 
£30,000,000 at the disposal of Parliament. This was to 
be appropriated “mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering, but in such a way as not to in- 
terfere with the obligation imposed upon property by 
the poor laws.” A constitution for the disestablished 
Uhurch was adopted by a General Conyention, held in 
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Dublin in 1870. The Church will be governed by a 


General Synod, consisting of a House of Bishops anda 
The House of 


House of Clerical and Lay Delegates. ‘ 
Bishops has the right of veto, and their veto prevails 
also at the next synod; but seven bishops must agree — 
upon a veto to make it valid. The bishops will be 
elected by the Diocesan Convention, but the House of 
Bishops will in all cases be the court of selection when 
the Diocesan Synod does not elect by a majority of two- 
thirds of each order a clergyman to fill the vacant see. 
The primate (archbishop of Armagh) shall be elected 
by the Bench of Bishops out of their own number. ‘The 
property of the Church is to be vested in a “ Representa- 
tive Church Body,” which is to be permanent. It is to 
be composed of three classes: the ex-officio, or arch- 
bishops and bishops; the elected members, who are to 
consist of one clerical and two lay representatives for. 
each diocese; and the codpted members, who are to con- 
sist of persons equal in number to such dioceses, and to. 
be elected by the ex-officio and representative members. 
The elected members are to retire in the proportion of 
one third by rotation. The Convention also adopted a 
resolution against the introduction of the ritualistic prac- 
tices which have crept into the Established Church of 
England. 

The following table shows the population connected: 
with the Anglican Church, according to the official cen 
sus of 1881, in each of the counties, together with the 
number of Roman Catholics, and the population of other 
religious denominations in each : 
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The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland is governed 
by four archbishops, whose sees are in Armagh, Dublin, 
Cashel, and Tuam, and twenty-four bishops; they are 
all nominated by the pope, generally out of a list. of 
three names submitted to him by the parish priests and 
chapter of the vacant diocese, and reported on by the 
archbishops and bishops of the province. In ease of 
expected incapacity from age or infirmity, the bishop 
names a coadjutor, who is usually confirmed by the pope, 
with the right of succession. In many of the dioceses 
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apter and cathedral corps have been revived, the 
lean being appointed by the cardinal protector at Rome. 


The diocesan dignitaries are the vicars-general, of whom 


there are one, two, or three, according to the extent of 
the diocese, who have special disciplinary and other 
powers; vicars-forane, whose functions are more re- 
stricted; the archdeacon, and the parish priests or in- 
cumbents. All of these, as well as the curates, are ap- 
pointed by the bishop. The whole of the. clergy are 
supported solely by the voluntary contributions of their 
flocks. The episcopal emoluments arise from the men- 
sal parish or two, the incumbency of which is retained 
by the bishop, from marriage licenses, and from the ca- 
thedraticum, an annual sum, varying from £2 to £10, 
paid by each incumbent in the diocese. The 2425 civil 
parishes in Ireland are amalgamated into 1073 ecclesi- 
astical parishes or unions, being 445 livings less than in 
the Anglican Church. The incomes of the parish priests 
arise from fees on marriages, baptisms, and deaths, on 
Easter and Christmas dues, and from incidental yolun- 
tary contributions either in money or labor. The num- 
ber of priests in Ireland in 1853 was 2291 (of whom 1222 
were educated at Maynooth College); in 1889 it was 
3353. The curates of the parish priests form more 
than a half of the whole clerical strength ; and scattered 
through the cities and towns are 70 or 80 communities 
of priests of various religious orders or rules, hence call- 
ed Regulars, who minister in their own churches, and, 
though without parochial jurisdiction, greatly aid the 
secular clergy. All the places of public worship are 
built by subscriptions, legacies, and collections. There 
are numerous monasteries and convents; the latter are 
supported partly by sums, usually from £300 to £500, 
paid by those who take the vows in them, and partly 
by the fees for the education of the daughters of re- 
spectable Roman Catholics, Various communities of 
monks and nuns also devote themselves to the gratui- 
tous education of the children of the poor. Candidates 
for the priesthood, formerly under the necessity of ob- 
taining their education in continental colleges, are now 
educated at home. The principal clerical college is 
that of Maynooth, which was founded in 1795 as Royal 
College of St.Patrick at Maynooth. The Irish Parlia- 
ment made to it an annual grant of £14,000; the Eng- 
lish Parliament sanctioned the grant, but reduced it to 
£8927, out of which the professors and 480 students 
were supported. The Irish lord Dunboyne founded 20 
more scholarships. In 1845, the government, under the 
administration of Sir Robert Peel. raised the annual 
grant to £26,000; more recently this sum was again 
raised to £38,000. - In 1869, when the Anglican Church 
was disestablished, a capital sum equal to the amount 
of the Maynooth grant, valued at fourteen years’ put- 
chase, was handed over to the representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Church, The Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity at Dublin was established at a synodal meeting of 
the Catholic bishops held on May 18, 1854. At a con- 
ference held in 1863 the bishops resolved to enlarge the 
university, and to erect a new building at the cost of 
£100,000. There are, besides, the Catholic colleges of 
St. Patrick, Carlow; St. Jarlath, Tuam; St. John’s, Wa- 
terford; St. Peter's, Wexford; St. Colman’s, Fermoy ; 
St. Patrick’s, Armagh; St. Patrick’s, Thurles; St. Ky- 
ran’s, Kilkenny; St. Mel, Longford; All Hallows (devo- 
ted exclusively to prepare priests for foreign missions), 
and Clonliffe, Dublin, all supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

There are also for the education of Irish priests two 
colleges in Rome, the Irish College and the College of 
St. Isidor, and one in Paris. he number of religious 
communities of men has decreased during the last hun- 
dred years. The Dominicans, at the time of Benedict 
XIV, had 29 houses, in 1890 only 13 houses, with about 
50 monks; the Augustines had formerly 28, now 11 con- 
yents; the Carmelites have 19 houses, formerly 167; 
the Jesuits 5 colleges, 1 home, and 70 members; the 
Lazarists, Passionists, and Redemptorists 2 houses each ; 
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the brothers of the Christian Schools have a large num- 
ber of institutions, 

The following is a statistical summary of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland in 1889: 
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The first Presbytery in Ireland was formed at Car- 
rickfergus in 1642, aud gave rise to the Synod of Ulster. 
The Presbyterian Synod of Munster was formed about 
1660. The Presbytery of Antrim separated from the 
Synod of Ulster in 1727, and the Remonstrant Synod in 
1829. A number of seceders formed themselves into 
the Secession Synod of Ireland about 1780. In 1840, 
the General and Secession Synods, having united, as- 
sumed the name of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland, comprising, in 1888, 600 con- 
gregations, arranged under 37 presbyteries. The min- 
isters were supported by voluntary contributions, the 
rents of seats and pews, and the interest of the regium 
donum, or royal gift. This was first granted in 1672 by 
Charles IT, and in 1869 26 (first class) ministers received 
from the state £92 6s, 2d. each, and 551 (second. class) 
£69 4s, 8d. each per annum. As the ministers in the 
first class died, their successors only received the latter 
amount. The regiwm donum, as annual grant, was abol- 
ished by the Irish Church Bill, but a capital sum equal 
to the amount of the donwm, valued at fourteen years’ 
purchase, was handed over to the representatives of the 
Presbyterian body. The total sum for regiwm donum 
voted by Parliament for the year ending March 31, 1869, 
was £40,547. The minutes of the General Assembly 
for 1869 state that in the year ending March 31 there 
were 628 ministers (besides 51 licentiates and ordained 
ministers without charge), 560 congregations, and 262 
manses. The seat rents produced £38,011; the sti- 
pends paid to ministers, £37,853 ; raised for building or 
repairing churches, manses, and schools, £17,830; Sab- 
bath collections, £13,575; mission collections, £12,124 ; 
other charitable collections, £6,835. The Congrega- 
tional Debt was £37,167. 

The Presbyterians have the General Assembly’s Col- 
lege at Belfast, and Magee College at Londonderry. 
The latter was opened Oct. 10,1865. In the year 1846, 
Mrs. Magee, widow of the late Rey. William Magee, 
Presbyterian minister of Lurgan, left £20,000 in trust 
for the erection and endowment of a Presbyterian col- 
lege. This sum was allowed to accumulate for some 
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years, until eventually the trustees were authorized, by 
a decree of the lord chancellor, to select a conyenient 
site at or near the city of Londonderry. The citizens 
of Derry subscribed upwards of £5000 towards the erec- 
tion of the building, which cost about £10,000. The 
Irish Society have granted an annual endowment of 
£250 to the chair of natural philosophy and mathemat- 
ics, and £250 for five years towards the general expenses 
of the college. 

Remonstrant Synod of Ulster.—This synod was form- 
ed in May, 1830, in consequence of the separation of 
seventeen ministers, with their congregations, from the 
General Synod of Ulster, on the ground that, contrary 
to its usages and code of discipline, it required from its 
members in 1827 and 1828 submission to certain doc- 
trinal tests and overtures of human invention, There 
are 4 presbyteries and 27 congregations in this synod. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Synod of Ireland, consist- 
ing of 4 presbyteries and 25 congregations, is uncon- 
nected with the General Assembly. It did not partici- 
pate in the regiwm donum. ; 

United Presbytery or Synod of Munster—This body 
was formed in 1809 by the junction of the Southern 
Presbytery of Dublin with the Presbytery of Munster, 
and is one of the three non-subscribing Presbyterian 
bodies of Ireland, the other two being the Presbytery of 
Antrim (now consisting of 11 congregations) and the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. A few years ago these 
three bodies united to form the “ General Non-subscrib- 
ing Presbyterian Association of Ireland,” for the promo- 
tion of their common principles, the right of private 
judgment, and non-subscription to creeds ‘and confes- 
sions of faith. The General Association meets trienni- 
ally for these objects, while the three bodies of which it 
is composed retain their respective names and indepen- 
dent existence, being governed by their own rules and 
regulations, 

The Jrish Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection of Great Britain numbered in 1869 19,659 
members, 627 members on trial, and 174 ministers. The 
president of the British Conference is also president of 
the Irish Conference. The Primitive Methodist Socie- 
ty (also called Church Methodists) numbered in 1869 
8763 members in Ireland. They regard themselves as 
belonging to the Anglican Church. According to the 
census of 1881, the total Methodist population of Ireland 
amounted to 47,669. There were also, according to the 
same census, 4532 Independents, 4327 Baptists, 3695 
Friends, 18,798 belonging to other sects, and 453 Jews. 

The commissioners of public instruction and the cen- 
sus commissioners return the numbers in the principal 
religious denominations, and their percentage of the 
general population have been as follows: 


F ‘ Decrease be- | Increase be- 
Profession, 1861. 1881. tween 1861 | tween 1861 
|_and 1881, and 1881, 
ear i = 
efi searl [eats PACED Stare | Number. 
Trish*Church..| 693,357) 11.9 635,670] 12.3 57.687 ma 
Roman : 
Catholics } °*|41505,265] 17-7/8,951,888| 76.6] 553,379 
Presbyterians .| 523,291] 9.0) 485,503} 9.4 87,788 e ante 
BSNL ae 45,399) 0.8 47,669) 0.9 Rie 2270 
Other De- 
Sinacnee \ 31,655} 0.6] 38,656] 0.8 pee 7001 
POWSessiscw nase 393]. 453] .. noes 60 
Total...... 5,794,967 100.0|5,159,839 {i 00.0 648.852 9331 


The census commissioners of 1861, in their report on 
religion and education (p. 5), remark that “the Wesley- 
an Methodists, by a peculiarity of their constitution, al- 
though frequenting places of worship distinct from those 
of the Established Church, very generally declined to 
be reckoned as dissenters, and were therefore included 
(by the commissioners of public instruction of 1834) 
among the members of the Established Church.” 
Between the years 1834 and 1861 the Roman Catholic 
population showed a decline of 1,930,975 persons—the 
difference between 6,436,060 in 1834 and 4,505,265 in 
1861—r nearly a third of what was their entire number 
in 1834; and, distributing this loss over the original 
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dioceses (as given in the list of Anglican dioceses), asin 


the case of the Established Church, we find that it has 


to be divided among thirty out of the thirty-two, the — 


only exceptions being the dioceses of Dublin and Con- 
nor, in both of which the number of Roman Catholics 


is something in excess of what it was in 1834, The | 


total Roman Catholic population of the thirty dioceses 
in which it is found to have declined was 5,949,509 in 
1834, and 4,005,104 in 1861, showing a loss of 1,944,405, 
or nearly a third of the former population. In 1834 the 
number of Presbyterians in Ireland was returned as 
643,058, and in 1861 it had fallen to 523,291, exhibiting 
a reduction of 119,767, or rather less than a fifth of their 
number in 1834. This reduction distributes itself over 
ten of the thirty-two (original Anglican) dioceses— 
those, namely, of Achonry, Armagh, Clogher, Connor, 
Derry, Down, Dromore, Kilfenora, Kilmore, and Raphoe, 
the total Presbyterian population of which amounted in 
1834 to 637,784, and in 1861 to 505,196, showing a re- 
duction of 132,588, or 20.8 per cent. of the original num- 
bers. In twenty-two dioceses the Presbyterians have 
very considerably increased, their gross population hay- 
ing been only 5274 in 1834, and 18,095 in 1861, showing 
an increase of 243.1 per cent. The proportion per cent. 
of the members of the Established Church to the gen- 
eral population had risen since 1834 in twenty-one out 
of the thirty-two dioceses, had remained stationary in 
two, and fallen in nine. 

‘In 1831 the grants of public money for the education 
of the poor were intrusted to the charge of the lord lieu- 
tenant, to be expended on the instruction of the children 
of every religious denomination, under the superintend- 
ence of commissioners appointed by the crown, and 
named “The Commissioners of National Education.” 
The principles on which the commissioners act are, that 
the schools shall be open alike to Christians of every 
denomination; that no pupil shall be required to attend 
at any religious exercise, or to receive any religious in- 
struction which his parents or guardians do not ap- 
prove, and that sufficient opportunity shall be afforded 
to the pupils of each religious persuasion to receive sep- 
arately, at appointed times, such religious instruction 
as their parents or guardians think proper. In 1845 
the commissioners were incorporated under the name of 
“The Commissioners of National Education in Ireland,” 
with power to hold lands to the yearly value of £40,000, 
to purchase goods and chattels, to receive gifts and be- 
quests to that amount, to erect and maintain schools 
where and as many as they shall think proper, to grant 
leases for three lives or thirty-one years, to sue and to 
be sued by their corporate name in all courts, and to 
have a common seal, a power being vested in the lord 
lieutenant to fill up vacancies, to appoint additional 
members, provided the total number does not exceed 
twenty, and to remove members at his pleasure. 

The following return gives the number of schools and 
pupils at different periods, and the amount of parliamen- 
tary grants annually voted for their maintenance: 


F + | Parliam, : Parliam, 
Year, | Sch ools,| Pupils Grexitas Year. | Schools,| Pupils. eaniee 
1840 1978 232,560 | £50,000 |) 1860 5632 804,000} £270,722 
1845 3426 432,844 75,000 || 1865 6372 922,084) 325,583 
1850 4321 480,623 | 120,000 |) 1868 6586 967,563) 360,195 
1855 6124 535,905 | 215,200 | 1880 7590 |1,083,020] 727,366 


The religious denomination of the children who, on 


Dec. 31, 1888, were on the rolls of the national schools, 
was as follows: 


Trish Roman Presby- Other 
| Church, | Catholic. AenaTen Denom, Total, 
Ulster= ssn sane | 76,684 | 185,462 | 113,098 | 8,647 
Munster ...... 7,481 | 979/774 595 *5R3 oo aes 
Leinster... 12,576 | 204,786 1,397 553 219,312 
Connaught....| 5.477. | 185035 609 333 191,454 
Ireland ....... 102,218 | 855,057 _| 115,629 | 10,116 | 1,083,020 
Per Cent...[ 9.4 9.0 | 107 | 09 


See Herzog, A ligem. Real- Encyklop. vii, 63; Wi 
Kirchliche Geogr. u. Statistik ; peher Karehhs Gauges ‘e 
Statistik, ii, 1 sq.;, Thom, Irish Almanac ; Porter, Comp, 
Annal. eccl. Hib, (Rom. 1690); Warus, Hibernia Sacra, 
(Dubl.1717); Lanigan, Heel, Hist. of Ireland (Dubl. 1829), 


Ireland, Councm or (Concilium TTibernicum), a 
title of four different councils. The first of these was 
held about 456. By this council were published thirty- 
four canons under St. Patrick’s name, and two other bish- 
ops, Auxilius and Jeserinus (or Iserinus), From the 6th 

of these canons it is evident that the priests, deacons, 
~ and other clergy (to whom they are addressed) were mar- 
ried (comp. Wilkins, Cone. i, 2). Another council was 
held about the same time, or shortly after, also said to 
have been presided over by St. Patrick; but for this as- 
sertion no evidence exists, and there is not only no pos- 
sibility of determining the presiding officer, but even the 
place and date where and when it convened are very 
doubtful, except that the mention of a heathen popula- 
tion in Canon 2 makes it certain that it cannot have 
been much later than the council above alluded to. By 
this council, which, for convenience sake, we may call 
the 2d, 32 canons were published, the 7th of which for- 
bids “to rebaptize any who have received the outward 
form, by whomsoever administered, since the iniquity 
of the sower infects not the seed itself.” A third coun- 
cil was held in 684, according to Mansi, who adds that 
the canons of this and other councils held about this 
time form together the code known as the “ Irish Code” 
(part of it is given in the Spicilegium of D'Achery, i, 
491), Another council was held about 1097, but its en- 
actments are of but little importance. See Landon, 
Manual of Councils, p. 267 sq.; Labbe, x, 613; Wilkins, 
Concil. i, 4, 374. (J. H.W.) 

Treland, Jouy, D.D., an eminent English divine, 
was born at Ashburton, Devonshire, in 1761. He ma- 
triculated at Oxford as Bible clerk of Oriel College in 
1780, and afterwards became successively vicar of Croy- 
don, Surrey, in 1793, prebendary of Westminster in 1802, 
dean of Westminster and rector of Islip in 1816. He 
died in 1842. He was one of the earlier writers for the 
Quarterly Review, and founded four scholarships, an ex- 
hibition, and a professorship at Oxford. His principal 
works are, Five Discourses, with notes (Lond. 1796, 8vo): 
—Vindicie regie; or, a defence of the kingly office 
(Lond. 2d ed. 1797, 8vo) :—Nuptie sacre ; or, an inquiry 
into the scriptural doctrine of marriage and divorce 
(Lond. 1821, 8vo) :—Paganism and Christianity com- 
pared (Lond, 1809, 8vo) :—The Plague of Marseilles in 
he year 1720 (Lond. 1834, 4to).—Darling, Cyclop. Bib. 
i v.; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 933. 

Trenzeus (Eipyvaioc), one of the most distinguished 
if the early Church fathers, standing, with his disciple 
Hippolytus, “both of Greek education, but both belong- 
ing, in their ecclesiastical relations and labors, to the 
West,” at the head of the old Catholic controversial- 
jsts, and called by Theodoret “the Light of the Western 
Church,” was bishop of Lyons, in France, during the lat- 
ter half of the 2d century. 

I. Life.—Of the personal history of Irenzeus, especial- 
ly in his youth, but little is known. The dates of his 
birth are very variably given by different critics, Thus 
Dodwell places it about A.D. 97, Grabe about 108, Til- 
lemont about 120, Du Pin about 140. Most of the lat- 
est students of the Church fathers incline to put it be- 
tween the years 120 and 140, The place of his birth, 
also, is not definitely known. It is probable, however, 
from his very early acquaintance with Polycarp, the 
illustrious bishop of Smyrna, of which he himself tells 
us (i, 3,4; comp. Eusebius, Hecles, Hist. p. 191, Bohn’s 
edition), that he was born somewhere in Asia Minor ; 
and some haye assigned the city of Smyrna as his na- 
tive place. Harvey, one of the editors of his works, 
however, thinks that Ireneus was born in Syria, and 
that he came to Smyrna while yet very young; was 
there attracted by the. teaching of bishop Polycarp, 
and became at once one of his most ardent disciples. 
“Through this link he still was connected with the Jo- 
hannean age. The spirit of his preceptor passed over 
to him.” Addressing a former friend of his own, Flori- 
nus, who had lapsed to Valentinianism, whom he earn- 
estly en:leavored to bring back to the Church, he bears 
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witness to this connection in the following words: 
“These opinions, Florinus, that I may speals in mild 
terms, are not part of sound doctrine; these opinions are 
not consonant with the Church, and involve their vo- 
taries in the utmost impiety; these opinions even the 
heretics beyond the Church’s pale have never ventured 
to broach; these opinions those presbyters who pre- 
ceded us, and who were conversant with the apostles, 
did not hand down to thee. For, while I was yet a boy, 
I saw thee in Lower Asia with Polycarp, distinguishing 
thyself in the royal court, and endeavoring to gain his 
approbation. For I have a more vivid recollection of 
what occurred at that time than of recent events (inas- 
much as the experiences of childhood, keeping pace with 
the growth of the soul, become incorporated with it), so. 
that I can even describe the place where the blessed 
Polycarp used to sit and discourse—his going out and 
his coming in—his general mode of life and personal ap- 
pearance, together with the discourses which he deliv- 
ered to the people; also how he would speak of his fa- 
miliar intercourse with John, and with the rest of those 
who had seen the Lord; and how he would call their 
words to remembrance. ... What I heard from. him, 
that wrote I not on paper, but.in my heart, and, by the 
grace of God, I constantly bring it fresh to my mind.” 
It is not known at what time Irenzeus removed to Gaul, 
but it is supposed by some that he accompanied Photi- 
nus (whom he afterwards succeeded as bishop) on his 
mission to Gaul to establish churches at Lyons and Vi- 
enne. So much is certain, that he was a presbyter at 
Lyons under Marcus Aurelius, according to Eusebius (ué 
sup. p. 171; compare p. 157), and was sent by his peo- 
ple to Eleutherus, bishop of Rome (A.D. 176-192), as a 
mediator in the Montanistic disputes. While yet on 
this mission Photinus suffered martyrdom, and Irenseus 
was elected as his successor (about A.D.177). He at 
once returned and zealously devoted himself, by tongue 
and pen, for the upbuilding of the Christian Church, 
so greatly suffering at this time in Further Gaul from 
the persecutions of the heathen government. He is 
supposed by some to have suffered martyrdom in the 
persecugions under Septimius Severus, A.D. 202; but 
the silence of Tertullian and Eusebius, and most of the 
early Church fathers, makes this point very doubtful. 
“ Trenzeus was the leading representative of the Asiatic 
Johannean school in the second half of the 2d century, 
the champion of catholic orthodoxy’ against Gnostic 
heresy, and the mediator between the Eastern and West- 
ern churches. . He united a learned Greek education 
and philosophical penetration with practical wisdom and 
moderation, and a just sense of the simple essentials in 
Christianity. We plainly trace in him the influence of 
the spirit of John. ‘The true way to God,’ says he, in 
opposition to the false Gnosis, ‘is love. It is better to 
be willing to know nothing but Jésus Christ the cruci- 
fied, than to fall into ungodliness through our curious 
questions and paltry subtleties.’ He was an enemy of 
all error and schism, and, on the whole, the most ortho- 
dox of the ante-Nicene fathers, except in eschatology. 
Here, with Papias and most of his contemporaries, he 
maintained the millenarian views which were subse- 
quently abandoned by the Catholic Church” (Schaff, Ch. 
Hist. i, 488,489). Irenzeus’s death is commemorated in 
the Roman Church, June 28. 

Il. Writings of Irenceus.— His writings, which are 
very extended, covering, in their translation into Eng- 
lish, so far as now known, between six and seyen hun- 
dred pages of the “ Ante-Nicene Library” of the Messrs, 
Clark, of Edinburgh, are perhaps the most valuable relic 
of early Christian antiquity. But “their preciousness 
bears no proportion to their bulk.” “Indeed,” says a 
writer in the Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. (Jan. 1869, p. 
2), “it would be possible to compress into a very few 
pages all the statements of fact that can be deemed real- 
ly valuable to us at the present day.” Yet the same 
writer adds (p.4) that the work of Irenzeus is to us “ in- 
valuable for the light it sheds on the views which pre- 
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yailed in the primitive Church respecting many most 
important points.” Especially valuable, and the most 
important of all the writings of Irenzeus, is his work 
"BNeyxoc kat avarooT) THC pevd ovipou yYOoEWC, Sen- 
erally published under the Latin title De Refutatione et 
Eversione False Scientia (“A Refutation and Subver- 
sion of Knowledge falsely so called’), and more com- 
- monly even under the shorter title of Adversus Heereses 
(“ Against Heresies”). ‘This work, which was mainly 
divected against the Gnostic error of that day, was com- 
posed during the pontificate of Eleutherus, and “is at 
once the polemic theological master-piece of the ante- 
Nicene age, and the richest mine of information respect- 
ing the Gnostics, particularly the Valentinian heresy, 
and the Church doctrine of that age” (Schaff). The 
work is divided into five books. ‘The first of these con- 
tains a minute description of the tenets of the various 
heretical sects, with occasional brief remarks in illus- 
tration of their absurdity, and in confirmation of the 
truth to which they were opposed. In his second book, 
Trenzeus proceeds to a more complete demolition of those 
heresies which he has already explained, and argues at 
great. length against them, on grounds principally of 
reason. ‘The three remaining books set forth more di- 
rectly the true doctrines of revelation, as being in utter 
antagonism with the views held by the Gnostic teach- 
ers. “In the course of this argument many passages of 
Scripture are quoted and commented on; many inter- 
esting statements are made, bearing on the rule of faith ; 
and much important light is shed on the doctrines held, 
as well as the practices observed by the Church of the 
2d century.” As an introduction to the study which 
he describes, and with which he manifestly had taken 
great pains to make himself familiar, and as an exposé 
and refutation of them, for which the great learning of 
the writer, acknowledged by nearly all his critics, for- 
tunately coupled with a firm grasp of the doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures, especially fitted him, this work is 
truly invaluable. And though it must be admitted that 
on some points Irenzeus has put forth very strange opin- 
ions, it cannot be denied that, wpon the whole, his A d- 
versus Hereses “contains a vast amount of sqand and 
valuable exposition of Scripture in opposition to the 
fanciful systems of interpretation which prevailed in his 
day.” The A dversus Jl@reses was written in Greek, but 
it is unfortunately now no longer extant in the original. 
The English translator of it for Clark’s (Edinburgh) edi- 
tion says that “it has come down to us only in an an- 
cient Latin version, with the exception of the greater 
part of the first book, which has been preserved in the 
orginal Greek, through means of copious quotations 
made by Hippolytus and Epiphanius.” The text, both 
of the Latin and of the Greek, as far as extant, is often 
most uncertain, and this has made it a difficult task for 
translation into English. In all only three MSS. of it 
are known to exist at present; but there is reason to 
believe that Erasmus, who printed the first edition of it 
(1526), had others at hand in his preparation of the 
work for the press. The Latin version, spoken of above 
as the only complete version of it, was, according to 
Dodwell (Dissertt. ren. v, 9,10), prepared in the 4th cen- 
tury; but it is known that Tertullian, in his day, used 
the same version, and it is highly probable, therefore, 
that it was made even as early as the beginning of the 
3d century. It is certainly to be deplored that the oth- 
cr codices which Erasmus must have used have not 
come down to us, or that they are, at least, not known 
to us, for they might, perhaps, enable us to determine 
more definitely his meaning in many passages now quite 
obscure to us in their barbaric Latin. From 1526, when 
Erasmus printed his first edition, to 1571, several edi- 
tions were produced. But all these had depended on 
the ancient barbarous Latin versions, and were more- 
over defective towards the end by five entire chapters, 
These latter were first supplied in print by Prof. Fuar- 
dentius, of Paris, in an edition of 1575, which was re- 


punted in six successive editions Gallasius, a minis- 


ter of Geneva, also had in 1570 supplied the Latin with — 


the first portions of the Greek text from Epiphanius. 
In 1702, Grabe, a Prussian, resident in England, pub- 
lished an edition at Oxford, which contained consider- 
able additions to the Greek text, besides some fragments. 
But the first really valuable edition was that by the 
Benedictine Massuet (Paris, 1712; Venice, 1724, 2 vols. 
fol.), since (1857) added to the Migne edition of the fa- 
thers, of which, very unfortunately, all the stereotype 
plates have lately been destroyed by fire. Another edi- 
tion, containing the additions which have been made 
to the Greek text from the recently discovered Philoso- 
phoumena of Hippolytus, and thirty-two fragments of a 
Syriac version of the Greek text of Irenzus, culled from 
the Nitrian collection of Syriac MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, all of which in several instances rectify the read- 
ings of the barbarous Latin version, was prepared by 
Wigan Harvey, at Cambridge, in 1837, under the title 
S. Irenei Episcopi Lugdunensis libri quinque adversus 
Hereses, and may be considered the best now extant. 
It is also enriched with an introduction of great length, 
which supplies much valuable information on the sources 
and phenomena of Gnosticism, and the life and writings 
of Ireneus. It furthermore contains notes, which dis- 
play great research and erudition, and are especially de- 
serving of notice on account of the hypothesis which 
the writer seeks to establish, that Irenzeus understood 
Syriac, and that the version of the Scriptures used by 
him was in the Syriac. 
by H. W. J. Thiersch (in the Studien u. Kritiken, 1845) 
to translate the Latin version of the first four chap- 
ters of the third book back into the original, in order 
to lead to a better understanding of Irenzeus’s meaning. 
Objections to the genuineness of this work of Irenzeus 
were of course made by the so-called “liberal” German 
theologians, as it is one of the “ historic links associating 
the Christianity of the present day with that of our 
Lord’s apostles and disciples,” and a work on which “ we 
depend for satisfactory evidence respecting the canon 
of the New Testament” (see below, under “ Doctrines of 
Treneus,” Froude’s attack against Irenzeus as a witness 
for the Gospels). They were made first by Semler, but 
were “so thoroughly refuted,” says Dr. Schaff (Ch. Hist. 
i, 489, foot-note), “by Chr. G. F. Walch (De A uthentia 
lbrorum Ireneet, 1774), that Mohler and Stieren might 
have spared themselves the trouble.” 

Besides Adversus Hareses, Irenzeus also wrote, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, “several letters against those who 
at Rome corrupted the doctrine of the Church: one to 
Blastus, concerning schism; another to Florinus (al- 
ready alluded to), concerning the monarchy, or to prove 
that God is not the author of evil; and concerning the 
number eight;” but these are all lost to us with the 
exception of a few fragments. Eusebius also mertions 
“a discourse of Irenreus against the Gentiles, entitled 
ment éeruotHpnce (Concerning Knowledge) ; another in- 
scribed to a brother named Marcianus, being a demon- 
stration of the apostolical preaching; and a little book 
of sundry disputations ;” but these, also, are mainly lost 
to us. Pfaff, in 1715, discovered at Turin four more 
Greek fragments, which he attributed to Trenus as 
their author. The genuineness of these has been called 
in question by some Roman divines, “though,” says Dr. 
Schaff, “without sufficient reason.” These four frag- 
ments treat (1) of true knowledge (Vy@ote adnSirt), 
“which consists, not in the true solution of subtle ques- 
tions, but in divine wisdom and the imitation of Christ Bi 
(2) on the Eucharist; (3) on the duty of toleration in 
subordinate peints of difference with reference to the 
Easter difficulties; (4) on the object of the incarnation, 
“which is stated to be the purging away of sin, and the 
final annihilation of all evil.” An edition containing 
the Prolegomena to the earlier editions, and also the 
disputations of Maffei and Pfaff on the fragments of 
Ireneus just mentioned, was published by H. Stieren 


under the title S. Jrenei Episcopi Lugdun. que supers 
sunt omnia (Lips. 1853, 2 vols.), hes eet i 


An attempt has also been made . 


wr ee a 


+ TIE. Doctrines—We have already said that the writ- 
ings of Irenus are invaluable to us as an index of the 
views which the primitive Church of Christ held on 
“many very important points that have become mat- 
ters of controversy between the different branches of 
the Christian Church up to our own day. In this, of 
course, we shall be mainly dependent upon his exten- 
sive work against Heretics, or the Gnostics; and though 
some of his views, especially on the millennium, may 
not have our approval, we must none the less commend 
the whole work for the fervent piety which constantly 
impresses us in the perusal of it. ’ 
1. God and Creation.—The doctrine of the unity of 
God as the eternal, almighty, omnipresent, just, and holy 
creator and upholder of all things, which the Christian 
Church inherited from Judaism, was one which the ear- 
ly Christian writers were especially called upon to vin- 
dicate against the absurd polytheism of the pagans, 
and particularly against the dualism of the Gnostics. 
Accordingly we find most of the creeds of the first cen- 
turies, especially the Apostles’ and the Nicene, begin 
with the confession of faith in God, the Father al- 
mighty, maker of heaven and earth, of the visible and 
the invisible. In like manner, “with the defense of 
this fundamental doctrine laid down in the very first 
chapters of the Bible, Irenzeus opens his refutation of 
the Gnostic heresies, saying, in the language of Justin 
Martyr, that he would not have believed the Lord him- 
self if he had announced any other God than the Cre- 
ator. He repudiates everything like an @ priori con- 
struction of the idea of God, and bases his knowledge 
wholly on revelation and Christian experience.” So 
also on the doctrine of creation, Irenzeus, and with him 
Tertullian, “ most firmly rejected the hylozoic and demi- 
urgie views of paganism and Guosticism, and taught, 
according to the book of Genesis (comp. Psa. xxxiii, 9; 
exlviii, 5; John i, 3), that God made the world, includ- 
ing matter, not, of course, out of any material, but out 
of nothing, or, to express it positively, out of his free, 
almighty will by his word. This free will of God, a 
will of dove, is the supreme, absolutely unconditioned, 
and all-conditioning cause and final reason of all exist- 
ence, precluding every idea of physical force or of ema- 
nation. Every creature, since it proceeds from the good 
and holy God, is in itself, as to its essence, good (comp. 
Gen. i, 31). Evil, therefore, is not an original and sub- 
stantial entity, but a corruption of nature, and hence 
can be destroyed by the power of redemption. Without 
a correct doctrine of creation there can be no true doc- 
trine of redemption, as all the Gnostic systems show.” 
2. Person of Christ—On the relation which Christ 
sustained to the Father also, the views of Irenzeus are 
important, because he is, after Polycarp, “the most 
faithful representative of the Johannean school.” He 
certainly “keeps more within the limits of the simple 
Biblical statements,” and in the simpler way of the 
Western fathers, among whom he may be counted, not- 
withstanding his early Greek training. “He ventures no 
such bold speculations as the Alexandrians, but is more 
sound, and much nearer the Nicene standard. He like- 
wise uses the terms \dyoc and Son of God interchangea- 
bly, and concedes the distinction, made also by the Val- 
entinians, between the inward and the uttered word, in 
reference to man, but contests the application of it to 
God, who is above all antitheses, absolutely simple and 
unchangeable, and in whom before and after, thinking 
and speaking, coincide. He repudiates also every spec- 
ulative or @ priori attempt to explain the derivation of 
the Son from the Father; this he holds to be an incom- 
prehensible mystery. He is content to define the actual 
distinction between Father and Son by saying that the 
former is God revealing himself; the latter, God reveal- 
ed; the one is the ground of revelation, the other is the 
actual, appearing revelation itself. Hence he calls the 
Father the invisible of the Son, and the Son the visible 
of the Father. He discriminates most rigidly the con- 
ceptions of generation and of creation, The Son, though 
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begotten of the Father, is still, like him, distinguished 
from the created world, as increate, without beginning, 
and eternal—all plainly showing that Irenzeus is much 
nearer the Nicene dogma of the substantial identity of 
the Son with the Father than Justin and the Alexan- 
drians, If, as he does in several passages, he still sub- 
ordinates the Son to the Father, he is certainly incon- 
sistent, and that for want of an accurate distinction 
between the eternal Logos and the actual Christ. The 
Adyoe doapkoc and the Adyoe tvoapKoc, expressions 
like ‘My Father is greater than I, which apply only 
to the Christ of history, he refers also, like Justin and 
Origen, to the eternal Word. On the other hand, he 
has been charged with leaning in the opposite direction 
towards the Sabellian and Patripassian views, but un- 
justly, as Duncker, in his monograph Die Christologie 
des heilig. Trendus (p. 50 sq.), has unanswerably shown. 
Apart from his frequent want of precision, he steers in 
general, with sure Biblical and churchly tact, equally 
clear of both extremes, and asserts alike the essential 
unity and the eternal personal distinction of the Father 
and the Son. The incarnation of the Logos he ably 
discusses, viewing it both as a restoration and redemp- 
tion from sin and death, and as the completion of the 
revelation of God and of the creation of man. In the 
latter view, as finisher, Christ is the perfect Son of man, 
in whom the likeness of man to God, the similitudo Dei, 
regarded as moral duty, in distinction from the imago 
Dei, as an essential property, becomes for the first time 
fully real. According to this, the incarnation would be 
grounded in the original plan of God for the education 
of mankind, and independent of the fall; 1t would have 
taken place even without the fall, though in some other 
form. Yet Irenzeus does not expressly say this; specu- 
lation on abstract possibilities was foreign to his real- 
istic cast of mind” (Dr. Schaff, i, § 77, 78). 

We now pass to a consideration of Irenzus’s views on 
the doctrine of Christ’s humanity. Here, again, his first 
task is to refute Gnostic Docetists. “Christ,” he con~ 
tends against them, “must be a man, like us, if he would 
redeem us from corruption and make us perfect. As sin 
and death came into the world by a man, so they could 
be blotted out legitimately and to our advantage only 
by aman; though, of course, not by one who should be 
a mere descendant of Adam, and thus himself stand in 
need of redemption, but by a second Adam, supernatu- 
rally begotten, a new progenitor of our race, as divine as 
he ishuman. A new birth unto life must take the place 
of the old birth unto death. As the completer, also, 
Christ must enter into fellowship with us, to be our 
teacher and pattern. He made himself equal with 
man, that man, by his likeness to the Son, might be- 
come precious in the Father's sight.” Irenzeus (to quote 


Dr. Schaff still further) “conceived the humanity of - 


Christ not as mere corporeality, though he often con- 
tends for this alone against the Gnostics, but as true 
humanity, embracing body, soul, and spirit. He places 
Christ in the same relation to the regenerate race 
which Adam bears to the natural, and regards him as 
the absolute universal man, the prototype and summing 
up of the whole race, Connected with this is his beau- 
tiful thought, found also in Hippolytus in the tenth 
book of the Philosophoumena, that Christ made the cir- 
cuit of all the stages of human life, to redeem and sanc- 
tify all. To apply this to advanced age, he singularly 
extended the life of Jesus to fifty years, and endeavored 
to prove his view from the gospels against the Valen- 
tinians. The full communion of Christ with men in- 
volved his participation in all their evils and sufferings, 
his death, and his descent into the abode of the dead.” 
Also on the doctrine of the mutual relation of the divine 
and the human in Christ, which was neither specially 
discussed nor brought to a final, definite settlement un- 
til the Christological controversies of the 5th century, 
Treneus, in a number of passages, throws out hints 
which deserve consideration from their importance. 
“He teaches unequivocally a true and indissoluble union 
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of divinity and humanity in Christ, and repels the 
Gnostic idea of a mere external and transient connec- 
tion of the divine Swrne with the human Jesus. The 
foundation for that union he perceives in the creation 
of the world by the Logos, and in man’s original like- 
ness to God and destination for permanent fellowship 
with him. In the act of union, that is, in the super- 
natural generation and birth, the divine is the active 
principle, and the seat of personality ; the human, the 
passive or receptive; as, in general, man is absolutely 
dependent on God, and is the vessel to receive the reye- 
lations of his wisdom and love. The medium and bond 
of the union is the Holy Ghost (see below), who took 
the place of the masculine agent in the generation, and 
overshadowed the virgin womb of Mary with the power 
of the Highest. In this connection he calls Mary the 
counterpart of Eve, the ‘mother of all living’ in a 
higher sense, who, by her believing obedience, became 
the cause of salvation both to herself and to the whole 
human race, as Eve, by her disobedience, induced the 
apostasy and death of mankind—a fruitful parallel, 
which was afterwards frequently pushed too far, and 
turned, no doubt, contrary to its original sense, to favor 
the idolatrous worship of the blessed Virgin. Ireneus 
seems, at least according to Dorner (Christology, i, 495), 
to conceive the incarnation as progressive, the two fac- 
tors reaching absolute communion (but neither absorb- 
ing the other) in the ascension; though before this, at 
every stage of life, Christ was a perfect man, presenting 
the model of every age” (Schaff, i, § 79). 

3. The Holy Ghost.—On the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, Irenzeus, more nearly than the Greek Church fa- 
thers, especially the Alexandrians, represents the dogma 
of the perfect, substantial identity of the Holy Spirit 
with the Father and the Son; “though his repeated fig- 
urative (but for this reason not so definite) designation 
of the Son and Spirit as the ‘hands’ of the Father, by 
which he made all things, implies a certain subordina- 
tion (see Ireneeus’s views given below under “ Trinity”). 
He differs from most of the fathers in referring the 
Wisdom of the book of Proverbs not to the Logos, but 
to the Spirit, and hence he must have regarded him as 
eterna). Yet he was far from conceiving the Spirit as 
a mere power or attribute; he considered him an inde- 
pendent personality, like the Logos. ‘With God,’ says 
he (Adv. Heres. iv, 20, § 1), ‘are ever the Word and the 
Wisdom, the Son and the Spirit, through whom and in 
whom he freely made all things, to whom he said, “ Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness.”’ But 
he speaks more of the operations than of the nature of 
the Holy Ghost. The Spirit predicted in the prophets 
the coming of Christ; has been near to man in all di- 
vine ordinances; communicates the knowledge of the 
Father and the Son; gives believers the consciousness 
of sonship; is fellowship with Christ, the pledge of im- 
perishable life, and the ladder on which we ascend to 
God” (Schaff, § 80). 

4, The Trinity.—On the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
language of Irenzus is perhaps plainer and more incon- 
trovertible than that of any other of the early Church 
fathers, and yet both Arians and Socinians have some- 
times presumed to claim him as a supporter of their pe- 
culiar theories. But we have his own expressions mak- 
ing both Christ and the Holy Spirit parts of the supreme 
divinity. Nay, Christ is often expressly declared to be 
God. Thus, in a passage in which Irenaeus is comment- 
ing on the prophecy respecting the birth of Emmanuel 
he says: “Carefully, then, has the Holy Ghost pointed 
out, by what has been said, his birth from a virgin, and 
his essence, that he is God, for the name Emmanuel in- 
dlicates this” (iii, 21, 4); and again, in allusion to the 
Barkers “With him were always present the Word and 
Wisdom, the Son and the Spirit, by whom and in whom, 
freely and spontaneously, he made all things; to whom, 
also, he spoke, saying, ‘Let us make man after our im- 
age and likeness,’” Indeed, Dr. Schaff (Ch. Hist. i, 286) 
seems hardly justified in his statement that “of a supra~ 
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mundane trinity of essence Ireneus betrays but faint 
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indications.” He continually quotes from Genesis, with 
the object of showing that both Christ and the Holy 
Spirit existed with the Father anterior to all creation 


(“ante omnem constitutionem”). With a writer in the : 


Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. (1869, p. 12), we are inclined 
to believe that the word “hands” is used by Ireneus 
to indicate that they are both co-workers of the Father 
rather than his subordinate workman (compare Ebrard, 
Kirchen- und Dogmengesch. i, 110 and 111, note 8). “In 
all things and through all things there is one God, the 
Father, and one Word, and one Son, and one Spirit, and 
one salvation to all that believe in him.” Another very 
beautiful passage “reveals the doctrine of the Trinity 
as being, in fact, wrapped up in the official title by which 
the Saviour is designated.” Says he: “In the name of 
Christ (iii, 18, 3) is implied he that anoints, he that is 
anointed, and the unction itself with which he is anoint- 
ed. And it is the Father who anoints, but the Son who 
is anointed by the Spirit, who zs the unction, as the 
word declares by Isaiah, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me,’ thus pointing out the 
anointing Father, the anointed Son, and the Unction 
which is the Spirit” — certainly “a rich and pregnant 
thought, which will bear much consideration. It is 
very striking and satisfactory to find the doctrine of 
the three divine persons thus developed out of the very- 
name which the Saviour bears. Nor does there seem 
anything fanciful in the reasoning; for, as we cannot 
think of an anointed one without necessarily thinking 
also of one who anoints, and of the unction with which 


he is anointed, we are thus led to conceive, by a simple — 


remembrance of our Lord’s official designation, of the 
Father, the anointer, the Son, the anointed, and the 
Spirit, the living unction who came down, in infinite 
fulness, from the Father on the Son—the three-one God, 
being by means of a single word thus brought before us 
as the God of our salvation” (Brit. and or. Evang. Rev. 
1869, p.13). With all these direct testimonies staring us 
in the face, it is certainly ridiculous to see the efforts on 
the part of some Rationalistic theologians to assert that 
Trenzeus was not strictly Trinitarian in his views on this 
subject. But more than this: it was this self-same Ire- 
nxus who opposed the Philonic doctrine of the. Adyoe, 
which other Church fathers, especially of the Alexan- 
drian school, seemed so ready to accept, as Theophilus 
of Antiochia, and even Tertullian (comp. Ebrard, Kir- 
chen- u. Dogmengesch. i, 116. 

5. Redemption.— Of all the Church fathers, Ireneus 
was the first who gave a careful analysis of the work of 
redemption, “and his view,” says Dr. Schaff (Ch. Hist. 
i, 297), “is by far the deepest and soundest we find in 
the first three centuries. Christ, he teaches, as the sec- 
ond Adam, repeated in himself the entire life of man, 
from birth to death and hades, from childhood to man- 
hood, and, as it were, summed up that life and brought 
it under one head (this is the sense of his frequent ex- 
pression, "Avaxegadawwvy, avakedadaiwotc, recapitu- 
lare, recapitulatio), with the double purpose of restoring 
humanity from its fall and carrying it to perfection. 
Redemption comprises.the taking away of sin by the 
perfect obedience of Christ, the destruction of death by 
victory over the deyil, and the communication of a new 
divine life to man, To accomplish this work, the Re- 
deemer must unite in himself the divine and human 
natures; for only as God could he do what man could 
not, and only as man could he do, in a legitimate way, 
what man should. By the voluntary disobedience of 
Adam the devil gained a power over man, but in an un- 
fair way, by fraud (dssuasio), By the voluntary obe- 
dience of Christ that power was wrested from him by 
lawful means (by swadela, persuasion, announcement of 
truth, not overreaching or deception). This took place 
first in the temptation, in which Christ renewed or re- 
capitulated the struggle of Adam with Satan, but de- 
feated the seducer, and thereby liberated man from his 
thraldom, But then the whole life of Christ was a con- 
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‘tinued victorious conflict with Satan, and a constant 
obedience to God. This obedience was completed in 
the suffering and death on the tree of the cross, and thus 
blotted out the disobedience which the first Adam had 
committed on the tree of knowledge. It is, however, 
only the negative side. To this is added the commu- 
nication of a new divine principle of life, and the per- 
fecting of the idea of humanity first effected by Christ.” 
See RepeMPTIoON; ORIGEN. 

6. The Sacraments.—On this subject, perhaps more 
than upon any other on which Irenzeus has written, we 
meet with a vagueness of expression which hardly ena- 
bles us definitely to determine what he actually believed. 
But even “ Romanists tacitly admit that he says noth- 
ing of confirmation, ordination, marriage, or extreme 
unction favorable to the sacramental character which 
they assign to these rites. And this is a very strong 
negative testimony against the correctness of their opin- 
ions. If such an early writer as Irenzus, in the course 
of a lengthened theological work, which naturally led 
him to the ordinances as well as doctrines of the Church, 
has not a word to say in regard to the above so-called 
sacraments, the inference is pretty clear that they were 
not recognised as such in his day. . . . Massuet makes 
a very lame attempt to prove from the writings of Ire- 
nus that the sacrament of penance was practised in the 
Church of his day. There can be no doubt that the 
passages to which he refers (i, 6, 3; 13, 5) prove that 
public confession of flagrant sins was common in the 
Church of the 2d century. This was called eromologe- 
sis, and seems to have been indispensable for the removal 
of the censures of the Church. But there is nothing to 
indicate its sacramental character, and not a shadow of 
support can be derived from it for the popish practice 
of auricular confession” (Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. Jan. 
1869, p. 18). See CoNFESSION. 

Of Infant Baptism the first clear trace is found in the 
writings of our author, who thus writes of the sacrament 
of baptism (ii, 22, 4) : “Christ came to save all who are 
regenerated by him, infants and little children, and 
boys, and youths, and elders.” He thus applies it to all 
ages, Christ having passed through all the stages of 
life for this purpose. Neander says of this passage 
(Hist. Christian Dogmas, i, 230): “If by the phrase re- 
nasci in Deum (in the Latin transl.) baptism is intend- 
ed, it contains a proof of infant baptism. Jnfuntes and 
parvuli are distinguished; the latter possess a devel- 
oped consciousness, hence to them Christ is a pattern 
of piety, while to the infuntes he merely gives an objec- 
tive sanctification; we must therefore understand the 
latter to mean quite little children.” But the statement 
of Irenzeus leads us to infer that he believed in the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, which is strengthened 
by another passage (iii, 17, 1): “And again, giving to 
the disciples the power of regeneration unto God, he 
said to them, ‘Go and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’” (Compare an article on this subject in the 
American Presbyterian Review, April, 1867, p. 239 sq. ; 
Schaff, Church History, i, 402.) 

On the Lord’s Supper, also, the indefinite statements 
of Ireneus have given rise to much dispute. Roman- 
ists stoutly affirm that he declares in favor of their doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and the real presence; but 
this arises from a variable reading of one passage, of 
which Neander says (p. 238), “ According to one read- 
ing it is said, Verbum quod ojfertur Deo, which must 
mean the Logos which is presented to God; therefore, 
the sacrifice would refer to the presentation of Christ 
himself. Yet we can hardly make up our minds to ac- 
cept this as the opinion of Irenzeus, who always says 
that Christians must consecrate all to God in Christ’s 
name; for example, Ecclesia offert per Jesum Christum. 
We cannot doubt that the other reading is the correct 
one, Verbum per quod effertur Deo.” Dr. Schaff also de- 
clines to give the Romanists a hearing on this point, 
and argues further, that Irenzeus “in another place (Gv, 
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18 and passim) calls the bread and wine, after consecray 
tion, ‘antitypes,’ implying the continued distinction of 
their substance from the body and blood of Christ. This 
expression in itself, indeed, might be understood as mere= 
ly contrasting here the Supper, as the substance, with 
the Old-Testament Passover, its type; as Peter calls 
baptism the antitype of the saving water of the flood (1 
Pet. iii, 20,21). But the connection, and the usus lo- 
quendi of the earlier Greek fathers, require us to take 
the term antitype in the sense of type, or, more precise- 
ly, as the antithesis of archetype. The bread and wine 
represent and exhibit the body and blood of Christ as 
the archetype, and correspond to them as a copy to the 
original. In exactly the same sense it is said in Heb. 
ix, 24 (comp. viii, 5), that the earthly sanctuary is the 
antitype, that is, the copy of the heavenly” (i, 387). 
We think Irenzeus speaks more definitely of this ordi- 
nance in one of the Fragments (xxxviii, Massuet), from 
which it clearly follows that he by no means believed 
in the opus operatum of the Romanists. (Comp. Brit. 
and For. Evang. Review, Jan. 1869, p. 19, 20.) 

7. The Church.—By the peculiar attitude in which 
Treneus placed himself when combating the Gnostic 
heresies, he became unconsciously one of the most elab- 
orate writers on the early Church that now remains to 
us, and the utterances of no other of the early Church 
fathers have so frequently been misinterpreted to prop 
up the claims of Romanism as those of Ireneus. It is 
beyond question that the Romanists, as well as High- 
Church prelatists, however hesitatingly, misconstrued 
the statements of Irenzeus in defence of the Church of 
Christ against Valentinus, Basilides, Marcion, and other 
schismatics, who in his time threatened the very life of 
the early Christian Church, as statements favoring the 
doctrine of apostolic succession (q. V.). Irenzeus, evident- 
ly in defence of his Church, and as an opponent of the 
heretics, presents a “ historical chain of bishops.” Says 
he (iii, 3, 1), “ We are in a position to reckon up those 
who were by the apostles instituted bishops in the 
churches, and the successors of these bishops to our own 
times.” But, in naming the bishops in their historical 
order, he “never dreams of ascribing to them any sort 
of spiritual influence or authority which was propagated 
from one to another. To show that he could link his- 
torically Eleutherius, who was then head of the Church 
of Rome, with the apostles, who were supposed to have 
founded that Church, was the sole and simple object 
contemplated by our author in reference to the succes- 
sion.” In his arguments with the Valentinians, Marci- 
onites, and others, he endeavors to prove, by constant 
appeals to the Scriptures, that their doctrines were not 
in harmony with the inspired writings. “Had he found 
‘the truth’ among them, he would haye had no occasion 
to treat of the succession at all, but would at once have 
owned them as forming a part of the Catholic Church,” 
which he defined, not as Romanists and High-Church- 
men, to be only where the pope’s supremacy is acknowl- 
edged, or the Episcopal Church doctrines are adhered to, 
but, he says, “Ubi ecclesia”—putting the Church first, 
in the genuine catholic spirit (iii, 24)—“ibi et Spiritus 
Dei; et ubi Spiritus Dei, illic ecclesia et omnis gratia,” 
or, as Dr. Schaff says, Protestantism would put it con- 
versely: “Where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
Church; and where the Church is, there is the Spirit of 
God and all grace.” 

8. The Millennium.—The peculiar millennial views of 
TIrenzus, which stamp him, by his close adherence to 
Papias, as a Chiliast, we hardly care to touch; they are 
certainly the weak spot in our author, and deserve to be 
passed not only without comment, but even unnoticed. 
They are brought out specially near the end of his great 
work (v, 32-86), declaring a future reign of the saints 
on earth; arguing that such promises of Scripture as 
those in Gen. xiii, 14; Matt. xxvi, 27-29, etc., can have 
no other interpretation. : 

9. The Easter Controversy.—The personal character 
of Irenzus, of which we have as yet said but little, is 
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perhaps best illustrated by his conduct in the Easter 
controversy (q.V.)- Determined to work for a union of 
all Christians (iv, 33, 7), he displayed an irenical dispo- 
sition in all disputes about unessential outward things, 
and more especially in his mediation between Victor, 
then bishop of Rome, and the Asiatic churches, 

10. Testimony to the Scriptures.—The influence which 
Trenzeus exerted at this time, and in other controversies 
that preceded, adds additional interest to the writings of 
this Church father, and makes especially valuable any 
testimony that he may have left us on the authenticity 
of the sacred writings. A leading representative of the 
Asiatic Johannean school of the second half of the 2d 
century, born ere the apostle John had departed this 
life, and consequently called by Eusebius “a disciple of 
the apostles,” and by Jerome “the disciple of John the 
apostle,” he bears us such direct testimony in behalf of 
the Gospels, or, as Eusebius terms them, the “ Homolo- 
goumena,” that it becomes to us of the very highest im- 
portance among the external proofs of their genuine- 
ness, more especially at the present moment, in face of 
the denials of this truth by Rationalists, and by those 
“who take up themes which lie outside of their chosen 
studies, or with which they are not profoundly convers- 
ant,” among them figuring no less a personage than the 
distinguished English historian Froude (Short Essays 
on Great Subjects). Now what does Ireneus say of 
the Gospels? “We have not received,” he says, “the 
knowledge of the way of our salvation by any others 
than those by whom the Gospel has been brought to 
us; which Gospel they first preached, and afterwards by 
the will of God committed to writing, that it might be 
for time to come the foundation and pillar of the faith.” 
Here follows a declaration that the first Gospel was 
written among the Jews by Matthew; the second by 
Mark, a companion of Peter; the third by Luke, a com- 
panion of Paul; and the fourth by John, of whom he 
says, “Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also leaned upon his breast, he likewise published a gos- 
pel while he dwelt in Ephesus, in Asia.” “Let us as- 
sume now that Ireneeus—between whom and the apos- 
tles there is only one intervening link—was an honest 
man and an intelligent man; in short, that he is a com- 
petent witness. At the time when he knew Polycarp, 
were the four Gospels extant and acknowledged author- 
ities in the Church? We will here confine the question 
to the Gospel of John (q. v.), which is now so much a 
topic of controversy. Was or was not this gospel re- 
ceived as the production of him whose name it bears by 
Polycarp and his contemporaries -at the time to which 
Trenzus, in his graphic reminiscence, refers? If it was 
thus received—teceived in the neighborhood of Ephe- 
sus, in the very region where John had lived to so ad- 
vanced an age, and where his followers and acquain- 
tances survived—it will be very difficult to disprove its 
genuineness. But if it was not thus received, when, we 
ask, can it be supposed to have first seen the light? 
Who contrived a book of which Polycarp had known 
nothing, and palmed it off on him and on the whole cir- 
cle of Johannean disciples and churches in Asia? How 
is it that Ireneus knows nothing of the late discovery 
or promulgation of so valuable a book? Why does he 
not mention the momentous fact—if, indeed, it be a fact 
—that after his interviews with Polycarp there was 
found somewhere, or put forth by somebody, this price- 
less treasure? It is obvious that Irenseus would have 
had something to say of the extraordinary concealment 
and final appearance of this Gospel history had he re- 
membered a time or known of a time since John’s death 
when this Gospel had not been a familiar and prized 
possession of the Church, This testimony of Ireneus 
is a tough piece of evidence. Here we have specific 
declarations as to what he had himself seen and heard. 
Yet the attempt is made to disparage the value of this 
testimony on the ground of the following passage, which 
stands in connection with his statements about the com- 
position of the several gospels: ‘Nor can there be more 
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or fewer gospels than these. For as there are four re- 
gions of the world in which we live, and four catholic 
spirits, and the Church is spread all over the earth, and 
the Gospel is the pillar and foundation of the Church, 
and the spirit of life, in like manner was it fit it should 
haye four pillars, breathing on all sides incorruption 
and refreshing mankind. Whence it is manifest that 
the Word, the former of all things, who sits upon the 
cherubim and upholds all things, having appeared to 
men, has given us a Gospel of a fourfold character, but 
joined in one spirit.’ (Here follows a brief characteri- 
zation of the several gospels in their relation to one an- 
other.) That this is a fanciful (if one will, a puerile) 
observation there is no reason to deny; but how it can 
in the least invalidate the credibility of the author’s 
testimony on a matter of fact within his cognizance, it is 
impossible to see. If these analogies had exerted any 
influence in determining Irenzus’s acceptance of the 
four gospels of the canon, the case would be different. 
But Froude admits that such was not the fact. He ac- 
cepts the Gospels on account of the historical proof of 
their genuineness, as he repeatedly affirms, and inde- 
pendently of these supposed analogies. It is the estab- 
lished and exclusive authority of the four gospels that 
sends him after these fancied analogies and accounts for 
the suggestion of them. The suggestion of them, there- 
fore, strengthens instead of weakens the evidence in be- 
half of the canonical evangelists, because it shows how 
firm and long-settled must have been the recognition of 
them in the Church. It is even a hasty inference from 
such a passage that the author was intellectually weak. 
If this inference is to be drawn from such an observa- 
tion, the ablest of the fathers, as Augustine, must be 
equally condemned. Men who are not deficient in abil- 
ity may say sometimes rather foolish things, . . . On 
the whole, Irenzus is distinguished for the soundness 
and clearness of his understanding. (See Schaff in the 
first part of our article.) He is rather averse to specu- 
lation, being of a pr ctical turn. There is hardly one 
of the early ecclesiastical writers who, in all the quali- 
ties that made up a trustworthy witness, is to be set be- 
fore him, There is no reason to doubt that, in his 
statements concerning the origin and authority of the 
Gospels, he represents the Christians of his time. It is 
not the sentiment of an individual merely, but the state 
of things, the general judgment of the Church, which 
he brings before us. No good reason can be given for 
this general, exclusive recognition of the Gospels now 
included in our canon, no even plausible solution of the 
fact can be rendered, unless it be granted that they were 
really handed down from the days of the apostlcs, and 
were thus known to embody the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses and ear-witnesses of the events which they re- 
cord. Had Polyearp known nothing of John’s Gospel 
—or, knowing of it, had he rejected it—it is impossible 
that Irenzeus and his contemporaries should have been 
ignorant of the fact. It is proved by the most. con- 
vincing array of circumstantial evidence that Polyearp, 
a personal acquaintance of John the Apostle, an honor- 
ed bishop in the neighborhood where John had labored 
and died, considered the fourth gospel to be his compo- 
sition” (Dr. G. P. Fisher, of Yale College, in the Jnde- 
pendent, Feb. 4, 1869; comp. the reply to Dr. Davidson 
[ Introd. to the N. Test. Lond. 1868, 2 vols. 8vo], in the 
Brit. and For. Ev, Rev. Jan. 1869, p. 4-8). In a simi- 
lar strain argues Mr. Westcott (History of the New Test. 
Canon): “In the same Church where Ireneus was a 
presbyter—‘ zealous for the covenant of Christ’—Photi- 
nus was bishop, already ninety years old. Like Poly- 
carp, he was associated with the generation of St.J ohn, 
and must have been born before the books of the N. T. 
were all written. And how, then, can it be supposed 
with reason that forgeries came into use in his time, 
which he must have been able to detect by his own 
knowledge? that they were received without suspicion 
or reserve in the church over which he presided? It 
is possible to weaken the connection of facts by arbitrary 


hypotheses; but, interpreted according to their natural 


meaning, they tell of a Church united by its head with 
the times of St. John, to which the books of the N. 'T. 
furnished the unaffected language of hope, and resigna- 


- tion, and triumph. And the testimony of Irenzus is 


the testimony of the Church.” But not only to the au- 
thenticity of the Gospels does Irengeus bear his testimo- 
ny. He also furnishes conclusive evidence in support 
of other N.-T. books which have been questioned (see 
Brit. and For. Ev. Rev. 1869, p. 7 sq.). 

11. Canon of Scripture. — Not a little surprising, but 
agreeably so, it must be to the Christian of the present 
day to find that in the days of Irenzus, even when the 
canon of Scripture could not be expected to have been 
so accurately defined as it afterwards was, we tind, with 
the exception of the spurious additions to Daniel, found 


in the Septuagint, and the books of Baruch, quoted un- | 


der the name of Jeremiah, no writings of the O. T., ac- 
knowledged as forming part of the O.-T, canon, which 
Protestants do not include in it at the present day. 
So likewise of the N, T., the only book not now accept- 
ed, but to which Irenzus credited canonical authority, 
is the “Shepherd of Hermas.” Altogether, “with the 
most inconsiderable exceptions ..... the canon of 
both the O.and N. T., then accepted by the Church, was 
coincident and conterminous with our own.” But more 
than this, by the language which Irenzeus uses, we find 
the Church of his day harmonizing with and justifying 
the very highest claims that have ever been advanced 
in support of the inspired authority and infallible accu- 
racy of the canonical writings. The utterance which 
Irenzeus has made on this subject Romanists have sought 
to turn to account in their assertions of the authority 
of tradition as co-ordinate with that of Scripture. But 
though, as was natural in such an early writer, Irenzus 
often refers to the apostolic traditions preserved in the 
churches, he never ascribes to these an authority inde- 
pendent of Scripture. 

12. Literature.—Beaven, Life of Ireneus (Lond. 1841) ; 
Schaff, Jreneus, in Der Deutsche Kirchenfreund, vol. v 
(Mercersb. 1852); Gervaise, La Vie de S. Irénée (Paris, 
1723, 2 vols. 8vo); Stieren, art. “Trenzus,” in Ersch u. 
Gruber, Encyklop. vol. ii, sec. xxiii; Massuet, Disserta- 
tiones in Irenei libros, prefixed to his edition of the Op- 
era; Deyling, Ireneus, evangelice veritatis confessor ac 
testis (Lips. 1721), against Massuet ; Ceillier, Hist. gener. 
des Auteurs sacrés et Ecclés. i, 495 sq.; Fabricius, Bibi. 
Gree. vii, 75 sq.; Bohringer, Kirchengesch. in Biogra- 
phien, vol. i; Mohler, Patrologie, vol. ii; Ritter, Gesch. 
der Philos. i, 345 sq.; Duncker, Des heil. Iren. Christol. i. 
Zusammenhange m. d. theol. und anthropol. Grundlehren 
dargestellt (1843, 8vo); Graul, D. christlich Kirche a. d. 
Schwelle d. Iren. Zeitalters (Lpz. 1860), a very valuable 
little work of 168 pages, in which “the position of Ire- 
neus is sketched with a bold and firm hand ;” Schréckh, 
Kirchengeschichte, iii, 192 sq.; Schaff, Church History, 
yol. i (see Index); Neander, Church History, vol.i (see 
Index) ; Shedd, History of Doctrines (see Index) ; Har- 
rison, Whose are the Fathers? (see Index) ; Augusti, 


. Dogmengesch. yol. i and ii; Baumgarten-Crusius, Dog- 


mengesch. (see Index); Bullet. Théolog. 1869, Oct. 25, p. 
319; Rev. de deux Mondes, 1865, February 15, art. viii; 
Christian Remembrancer, July, 1853, p. 226; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopddie, vii, 46 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Trenzus, Sr., a Tuscan martyr, flourished in the 
second half of the 3d century. But very little is known 
of the history of his life. He suffered martyrdom dur- 
ing the persecutions under the emperor Aurelius (275), 
and is commemorated in the Roman Church July 3.— 
Tillemont, Mémoires Ecclés, vol. iv; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxv, 948. 

Trenzeus, Sr., another martyr, was bishop of Sir- 
mium (now Sirmish, a Hungarian village), his native 
country, at the beginning of the 4th century. Many 
inducements were offered him by the then governor of 
the country, Probus, who, no doubt, acted under instruc- 
tions from the emperors Diocletian and Maximus, to re- 
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nounce Christianity, but, all proving futile, he was at 
last beheaded, after having been subjected to various tor- 
tures. Though but little is known of this Irenaus’s per- 
sonal history, it is evident, from the efforts of the gov- 
ernor to secure his adhesion to the heathen practices, 
that he was a man of great influence. ‘The date of his 
death is not accurately known, Some think it to be 
March 2, the day on which his death is commemora- 
ted by Romanists; others put it April 6, A.D. 304, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 948; Ceillier, 
Hist. des aut, sacr. iii, 27; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 
iii, 651 sq.; Real-Encyklop. f. d. Kathol, Deutschland, v, 
715 sq. 

Treneeus, bishop or Tyre, flourished in the first half 
of the 5th century. He was originally a count of the 
empire, and first took part in ecclesiastical affairs at the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, where he represented the 
emperor Theodosius as assistant to Candidius, to settle 
the controversy between Cyril and Nestorius, and their 
respective followers. Both he and Candidius favored 
Nestorius, and, failing to prevent his condemnation at 
the council, did their utmost, on their return to court, to 
counteract on the emperor’s mind the influence and de- 
cision of the Cyrillians against Nestorius. For a time 
they succeeded well, as their representations “bore on 
their very face the impress of truth.” But the Cyrillian 
party predominating, and John, the secretary of Cyril, 
appearing himself at court to counteract the efforts of 
Irenzeus and Candidius, the feeble sovereign was soon 
turned in favor of the Cyrillian party, and Irenzeus him- 
self was banished from the court about A.D, 435. He 
at once betook himself to his friends, the Oriental bish- 
ops, and by them was raised to the bishopric of Tyre in 
444, The emperor now issued an edict condemning the 
Nestorians, and, in addition, it was ordered that Ireneus 
should be deposed from the bishopric, and deprived of 
his clerical character. In 448 the sentence was finally 
executed. After his retirement Ireneeus wrote a history 
of the Nestorian strugele, under the title of Tragedia 
seu Commentarii de rebus in Synodo Ephesina ac in Ori- 
cnte gestis. The original, which was written in Greek, 
is lost, and only parts of it remain to us in a Latin trans- 
lation published by Christian Lupus, under the inaccu- 
rate title of Variorum Patrum Epistole ad Concilium 
Ephesinum pertinentis (Louy. 1682). See Mansi, Sacr. 
Concil. Nov. Collect. v, 417,731; Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
xiv; Cave, Hist. Litt. sub. ann. 444; Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. 
Gén, xxv, 949; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 468 sq. 

Irenzeus, a pseudonym for the celebrated Church 
historian JOHANN KARL LupwiG GIESELER (q- V-). 


Irenzus, Christoph, one of the most zealous de- 
fendants of the doctrine of the Flacians, was born at 
Schweidnitz, near the middle of the 16th century. First 
a deacon at Aschersleben, he was afterwards called to 
Eisleben as regular pastor, and finally appointed court 
preacher at Weimar. Accused of favoring the views of 
Flacius, a consistent though much persecuted follower 
of Luther, he was, with other prominent preachers guilty 
of the same failing, dismissed from his position in 1572. 
He now removed to Austria, where he published in 1581 
a pamphlet against the first article of the Concordien- 
formel, under the title of Christoph Irenei Examen d. 
ersten Artikels u. d. Wirbel-Geistes i. d. neuen Concordi- 
enbuch von der Erbsiinde. The date of his death is not 
known to us. See Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex. ii, 781. See 
FLAcius. 

Irenzeus, Falkovski, a learned Russian priest, 
was born May 28, 1762. He acquired a good knowledge 
of Hebrew, Latin, French, and German, then went to 
Hungary to study philosophy, history, and mathematics. 
He was married, but his great merits caused him to 
be appointed bishop, although, according to the gener- 
al rules of the Greek Church, marriage is a bar to a 
candidate for this office. He died April 29, 1823. _ Ire- 
neus wrote Chronologie ecclesiastique (Moscow, 1797): 
—Christiane, orthodoxe dogmatico-polemice Theologie 
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Compendium (Moscow, 1802, 2 vols. 8yvo), and commen- 
taries on Paul’s Hpistles to the Romans and to the Ga- 
latians (Kief, 1806, 2 vols. 8vo). See Gagarin, De la 
Theol. duns U Eglise Russe (Par. 1857), p. 53. (J. N. P.) 

Irenzus, Klementievski, a very able Russian 
theologian, was born at Klementief (Vladimir district) 
in 1753. Of his early history but little is known to us. 
He enjoyed the reputation of a great savant, and held 
the bishopric of Tvar, and, later, the archbishopric of 
Pskof, and died at St.Petersburg April 24, 1818. Of 
course he belonged to the monastic order of the Russo- 
Greek Church, for, as is well known, the higher ecclesi- 
astical offices of Russia are accessible only to monastic 
orders (compare Eckardt, Modern Russia). Archbishop 
Irenzeus wrote Commentaries on the Twelve minor Proph- 
ets: —St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans and to the He- 
brews :—and also published some of his sermons, deliv- 
ered before the royal household at St. Petersburg (1794). 
He likewise translated into Russian the writings of sev- 
eral of the Church fathers, and cardinal Bellarmine’s 
Commentary on the Psalms (Moscow, 1807, 2 vols. 4to) ; 
and two other works on ascetism by Bellarmine. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 949. 

Tréné (Elojyn, Peace), empress of Constantinople, 
and one of the most extraordinary, though corrupt char- 
acters of the Byzantine empire, was born in Athens 
about A.D.725. An orphan, 17 years of age, without 
any fortune except her beauty and talents, she excited 
the admiration of the then reigning emperor, Leo IV, 
and in A.D. 769 became his lawful wife. Her love for 
power, it is said, caused her to commit the crime of mur- 
der, for her husband, who died in 780, is generally be- 
lieved to have been poisoned by her. During his reign 
she had acquired not only the love, but also the confi- 
dence of the emperor, and in his testament he declared 
her “empress guardian of the Roman world, and of their 
son Constantine VI,” who was, at the decease of Leo IV, 
only ten years of age. Educated in the worship of im- 
ages, she was herself an ardent opponent of the icono- 
clasts, who held sway during the reign of her husband, 
and who, even at one time, had caused her banishment 
from his court on account of her secret worship of images, 
and her conspiracies with image-worshippers against 
iconoclasm. “But, as soon as she reigned in her own 
name and that of her son, Irene most seriously under- 
took the ruin of the iconoclasts, and the first step of 
her future persecution was a general edict for liberty of 
conscience. In the restoration of the monks, a thou- 
sand images were exposed to public veneration ; a thou- 
sand legends were invented of their sufferings and mira- 
cles, As opportunities occurred by death or removal, 
the episcopal seats were judicially filled; the most eager 
competitors for earthly or celestial favor anticipated and 
flattered the judgment of their sovereign; and the pro- 
motion of her secretary, Tarasius, gave Irene the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and the command of the Ori- 
ental Church.” But the decrees of a genera] council 
could only be repeated effectually by a similar assembly, 
and to this end she convened a council of bishops at 
Constantinople, A.D. 786. By this time, however, the 
people and the army had learned to abhor the worship 
of images in place of the true God, and the council was 
opposed by a mob, assisted by the troops, and even 
driven from the capital. This by no means intimidated 
Irene in her marked course. She had determined on 
the reintroduction of image-worship and the extirpation 
of all iconoclasts, and well did her zeal for the restora- 
tion of this gross superstition deserve to be rewarded by 
the Church (Greek) with a saintship (which she still 
occupies in the Greek calendar). A second council was 
convened only a year after the first had been broken up, 
but this time at Nice. “No more than 18 days were 
allowed for the consummation of this important work; 
the iconoclasts appeared not as judges, but as criminals 
or penitents; the scene was decorated by the legates of 
pope Adrian and the Eastern patriarchs, the decrees 
were framed by the president ‘Tarasius, and ratified by 
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the acclamations and subscriptions of 350 bishops. They 
unanimously pronounced that the worship of images is 
agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the fathers and 
councils of the Church; but they hesitate whether that 
worship be relative or direct; whether the godhead and 
the figure of Christ be entitled to the same mode of ado- 
ration. Of this second Nicene Council the acts are still 
extant; a curious monument of superstition and igno- 
rance, of falsehood and folly” (Gibbon, Decline and Falt 
of the Roman Empire, v, 37 sq.). Meanwhile, however, 
the young emperor was attaining the maturity of man- 
hood; “the maternal yoke became more grievous; and 
he listened to the favorites of his own age, who shared 
his pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his power.” 
But Irene was by no means ready to concede to her son 
the power which she preferred to hold in her own hand, 
and, ever vigilant, she soon penetrated the designs of 
her son, As a consequence, there arose at court two 
factions. The young and the vigorous gathered around 
the heir presumptive, and in 790 he actually succeeded 
in assuming himself the government of affairs. As Con- 
stantine VI he became the lawful emperor of the Ro- 
mans, and Irene was dismissed to a life of solitude and 
repose. “ But her haughty spirit condescended to the 
arts of dissimulation: she flattered the bishops and eu- 
nuchs, revived the filial tenderness of the prince, re- 
gained his confidence, and betrayed his credulity. The 
character of Constantine was not destitute of sense or 
spirit; but his education had been studiously neglected; 
and the ambitious mother now exposed to the public 


censure the vices which she herself had nourished, and - 


the actions which she herself had secretly advised.” 
Meanwhile a powerful conspiracy was also concocted 
against Constantine, and only reached his ears when 
he knew it to be impossible for him to successfully re- 
sist. In haste he fled from the capital. But his own 
guards even had been bought in the interests of Irene, 
and the emperor was seized by them on the Asiatic 
shore, and transported back-to Constantinople to the 
porphyry apartment of the palace where he had first 
seen the light. ‘In the mind of Irene ambition had 
stifled every sentiment of humanity and nature;” and 
it was decreed, in a bloody council which she had 
assembled, that Constantine must by some means be 
forever rendered incapable of assuming the govern- 
ment himself. While asleep in his bed, the hirelings of 
Irene entered the room of the prince and stabbed their 
daggers with violence and precipitation into his eyes, 
depriving him not only of his eyesight, but rendering 
his life even critical. As if this crime were in itself not 
sufficiently great, the youth was even deprived of his 
liberty when it was found that he had survived the fa- 
tal stroke, and confined in a dungeon, where he was left 
to pme away. Thus the unnatural mother, guilty of a 
crime unparalleled in the history of crimes, secured for 
herself the reins of government. But still Irene was 
not free from anxieties. Though the punishment which 
her-crime deserved did not immediately follow the bloody 
deed, it yet came surely. Her two favorites, Stauracius 


and Astius, whom she had raised, enriched, and intrusted . 


with the first dignities-of the empire, were constantly 
embroiled with each other, and their jealousies only 
ceased with the death of the former, A.D. 800. In or- 
der to secure her possession of the throne, she sought 
a marriage with Charlemagne, but the Frank emperor 
had evidently no relish for a woman who had commit- 
ted so many crimes, and the scheme proved abortive. 
Two years later, her treasurer, Nicephorus, rebelled 
against her, and, suddenly seizing her person, banished 
her to the isle of Lesbos, where she was forced to spin 
for a livelihood. Here she died of grief, A.D. 803. See 
Iconociasm. (J. H.W.) ~ 

Irenical Theology is aterm (from Elonyn, peace) 
used to designate the art or science of conciliating any 
differences which arise in religion and in the Church 
from one-sided theories or misapprehension. Making 
peace implies a previous warfare, hence irenical theology 
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is closely allied to polemics (q. v.), which, in its true 
character, should be but a struggle for peace. For the 
ovvdeopoe Tie efonyyc, or “bond of peace” (Eph. iy, 3), 
embraces all Christians, and the dd\nSevew tv ayary, 
or “speaking the truth in love” (Eph. iv, 15), contains 
two commandments which cannot be separated. Hence 
we find in the Christian Church, from her earliest days 
up to our own times, attempts to secure peace and unity 
by conciliating all differences and by reuniting those 
who had separated from each other. Such was partic- 
ularly the case when schism occurred first between the 
Latin and the Greek churches, then between the Rom- 
ish and the Protestant, and, again, between the Luther- 
an and the Reformed. TIrenical attempts accompanied 
each of these separations, as is evinced by the large 
number of works known as Jrenicum, Unio, Concordia, 
etc. But the labor of dogmatical peace-makers, or, as 
some call them, the angels of peace upon earth, is so 
profoundly, so quietly, and unostentatiously done, that 
the general mass of professional theologians hardly be- 
come aware of it. As a regular science, however, or 
systematic theory, these efforts at peaceful agreement 
on the points of difference could only spring from a well 
defined and developed state of Christian doctrine, and 
Christian life and its theory. Hence irenical theology 
is comparatively modern, and its system but little de- 
veloped as yet. No one can deny that in the N. T., in 
the works of the apologists, apostles, and fathers, and 
down through a long series of ecclesiastical writings, 
and particularly in those of the mystics and pious as- 
cetics, there are many pacificatory elements which 
might serve as material for an irenical system. After 
the Reformation we find such fragments side by side 
with the most violent polemical works. We might 
mention in this connection Erasmus (De amabila eccle- 
sic concordia), George Wicel, H. Cassander, Fr. Junius, 
besides Melancthon, Martin Bucer, ete. It was against 
one of these peace-makers, David Paraus (7.1615) that 
Leonhard Hutter wrote his Jrenicum vere Christianum 
(2d edit. Rostock, 1619), in which, however, he admits 
that the attainment of ultimate unity and peace is prob- 
lematical. Among the most active in the cause of 
union we find, in the Reformed Church, Hugo Grotius 
(+ 1645), and, in the Lutheran, George Calixtus (+ 1656). 
The Jesuits, however, managed to interfere in all these 
attempts, and to render them abortive by proposing so- 
phistical and impossible bases of union. On the other 
hand, untimely propositions on both sides, dictated 
either by fear or worldly motives, threw discredit on 
the cause itself. 
Samaritanism, neutralism, syncretism, ete. 
continued to appear persons who believed in the pos- 
sibility of union, and labored zealously for it. Among 
them were John Fabricius of Helmstadt (+ 1729), a dis- 
ciple of Calixtus, and the Scotch divine, John Dury, or 


Dureus (1630-78), who, knowing the relation between 


the Protestant confessions, labored with a truly Chris- 
tian spirit to secure this end. His principal work, [ren- 
icorum tractatuum Prodromus (Amstelod. 1662, 8vo), is 
in itself a sort of irenical theory, as it treats of the man- 
ner of removing the obstacles to union, of the grounds 
sufficient for evangelical unity, of the causes and means 
of religious reconciliation, and of the true method of ac- 
complishing that result. Similar works, like the via 
ad pacem, ete., appeared in the Reformed Church, and 
also, though not so numerously, in the Lutheran. Among 
the Romanists even, we find some earnest peace-makers, 
but their efforts met with little success. Among the 
most prominent was the Spaniard, Christopher Roja de 
Spinola, appointed bishop in Austria in 1668; he made 
great efforts towards reconciling the churches, and was 
countenanced by the emperor Leopold and pope Inno- 
cent XI, but was afterwards disowned by the latter, and 
Spener himself was obliged to caution all against: hold- 
mg secret intercourse with him. He gained to his 
views the Lutheran abbot Molanus, of Loceum, in Han- 
over, who, in turn, found a zealous and distinguished 


It was now decried as Babelianism, | 
Still there | 
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advocate of unity in Leibnitz. Correspondence was be~ 
gun with Bossuet on this subject, and Leibnitz wrote 
a very ingenious Systema Theologie, which was only 
published in 1819, at Paris, and afterwards in German 
by the Roman Catholic Lorenz Déller (Mayence, 1820), 
with a preface, in which he asserts that Leibnitz was at 
heart a Romanist. This brought an answer of G. E, 
Schulze, Veber die Entdeckung das Leibnitz ein Katholik 
gewesen (Gotting. 1827), The negotiations in the mean 
time proved unsuccessful, and matters remained un- 
changed; but still the irenical tendency was clearly 
gaining ground, Soon after the impulse towards a liv- 
ing faith given by Spener and his school, there appeared 
a large number of works for and against the union of 
the Protestant churches, which finally led, in Prussia, 
to some practical results. These, however, we shall not 
dwell upon here, our present object being only to show 
the development of irenical theology. John Christo- 
pher Kocher (+ 1772) published a Bibliotheca theologic 
irenice (Jens, 1764), which, though short, is valuable. . 
He defines irenical theology (§ 3) as being “that part 
of controyersial theology which inquires into the import 
of such doctrines and religious ceremonies as either 
whole ecclesiastical bodies or personal members contend 
about, with a view to preserve the peace and unity of 
the Church of God, or to restore them to the position 
which they first held.” The tendency to unity now 
gvadually became transformed into a general toleration ; 
nothing was done towards the actual settlement of the 
differences, though much preparation was made in that 
direction by the humanistic tendency, and the spirit of 
inquiry into all religious systems. (On the literature 
of the subject in that period, see Winer, H: andbuch der 
theol. Literaturg. i, 356-60.) Among the works which 
advocated a union of the churches, but rather from a 


| practical than a scientific point of view, are to be men- 


tioned first those of Joseph Planck (t 1833) and Mar- 
heineke (+ 1845); then those of J. A. Stark (t+ 1816) ; 
Theoduls Gastmahl, the erypto-catholic Protestant 
court-preacher of Darmstadt (7th edit. 1828, 8vo); the 
Christliche Henotikon of Dr. C. F. Bohme (Halle, 1827); 
and Ideen ii. d. innern Zusammenhang v. Glaubensreini- 
gung u. Glaubenseinigung in d. Evangel. Kirche, by Dan- 
iel of Cologne (Leipzig, 1823). 

In Germany, Marheineke, who, in imitation of 
Planck, transformed symbolics into a comparison of the 
different Christian confessions, greatly advanced the 
real scientific character of irenical theology, partly as 
the general union of the churches, partly as that of the 
different confessions. The same spirit, though joined 
to much partiality, pervades also the Roman Catholic 
Symbolik of Adam Méhler, and in a more liberal tone 
Leopold Schmid’s Geist des Katholicismus oder Grundle- 
gung der christlichen Trenk (1848). On the contrary, 
such works as Dr. F, A. Staudenmaier’s (¢ 1856) Zum 
religidsen Frreden d. Zukunft (1846, 2 vols. 8vo) disfigure 
Protestantism to such an extent, and are written in so 
illiberal a tone, that, if such were more abundant, they 
would kindle again the fiercest strife. Yet the scientific 
basis of religious and denominational peace has made 
much progress since Schleiermacher gave a scientific 
development to polemics and apologetics, This is espe- 
cially evident in J. Peter Lange’s Christliche Dogmatih, 
the third part of which (Heidelberg, 1852) contains a 
clever sketch of practical dogmatics, or of polemics and 
irenical theology. According to him, it is the province 
of irenical theology to bring out of the different relig- 
ious opinions those which coincide with the Christian 
dogma, to free them from all errors and excesses, and to 
bring them into the life and consciousness of the Church, 
or to submit them to the Christian dogmas (§ 5). It 
has therefore to search out the hidden efforts of truth in 
all religious manifestations. All distortions of truth are 
evidences of the existence of an original truth. Trenical 
theology is again divided into elementary, 1. €. an expo- 
sition of the struggles of truth and of the means of as- 
sisting it; and concrete, i, e. an exposition of the organic 
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liberation and development of truth in humanity until 
the completion of the Church. Sin, however, will al- 
ways remain an obstacle to absolute peace till it is final- 
ly abolished in the kingdom of God. For ee we must 
prepare ourselves by adhering to Meldenius's maxim : 
“Jn necessariis unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in 
utrisque caritas.” See Dr. F. J. Liicke, Veber d, Alter 
dieses kirchlichen Friedensspruches (Gott. 1850),.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopddie, vii, 60 ; Ersch u. Gruber’s Ency- 
klopddie, ii, 23. 

Ir-ha-Hérés, in the A. Vers. “THe City or De- 
STRUCTION” (OTT 773, [r-ha-he’res, v. x. Ir-ha-che'- 
res, DIMM TAY; Sept. “Ayepéc, Vulg. Civitas Solis), 
the naxne or appellation of a city in Egypt, mentioned 
only in Isa. xix, 18, The reading 0773, Heres, is that 
of most MSS., the Syr., Aq. and Theod.; the other 
reading, ONT, Cheres, is supported by the Sept., but 
only in form, by Symm., who has 7dAc¢ #Aiov, and the 
Vulg. Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 391, a; 522) prefers the 
Jatter reading. There are various explanations; we 
shall first take those that treat it as a proper name, then 
those that suppose it to be an appellation used by the 
prophet to denote the future of the city. 

1. “The city of the Sun,” a translation of the Egyp- 
tian sacred name of Heliopolis, generally called in the 
Bible On, the Hebrew form of its civil name AN [see 
On], and once Beth-shemesh, “the house of the sun” 
(Jer. xliii, 13), a more literal translation than this sup- 
posed one of the sacred name. See BeTH-SHEMESH. 
This explanation, however, is highly improbable, for 
we find elsewhere both the sacred and the ciyil names 
of Heliopolis, so that a third name, merely a variety of 
the Hebrew rendering of the sacred name, is very un- 
likely. The name Beth-shemesh is, moreover, a more 
literal translation in its first word of the Egyptian name 
than this supposed one. It may be remarked, however, 
as to the last part of the word, that one of the towns in 
Palestine called Beth-shemesh, a town of the Levites on 
the borders of Judah and Dan, was not far from a Mount 
Heres, OW7-75 (Judg. i, 35), so that the two names, 
as applied to the sun as an object of worship, might 
probably be interchangeable. See Heres. 

2. “The city Heres,” a transcription in the last part 
of the word of the Egyptian sacred name of Heliopolis, 
Ha-raA, “the abode (liter. “ house”) of the sun.” This 
explanation, however, would necessitate the omission of 
the article. 

3. Jerome supposes OM to be equivalent to WIN, 
“‘a potsherd,” and to be a name of the town called by 
the Greeks Ostracine, Oorpaxun (“earthen”), Akin 
with this is the view of others (see Alexander ad loc.), 
who suppose that reference is made to 7’ahpanes, the 
brick-kilns of which are mentioned by Jeremiah (xiii, 
4). 

4. “A city preserved,” meaning that one of the five 
cities mentioned should be preserved. Gesenius, who 
proposes this construction, if the last half of the word 
be not part of the name of the place, compares the Ar- 
abic charasa, “he guarded, kept, preserved,” etc. It 
may be remarked that the word Herns or Hres, in an- 
cient Egyptian, probably signifies “a guardian.” This 
rendering of Gesenius is, however, merely conjectural, 
and has hardly been adopted by any other leading in- 
terpreter, 

5. The ordinary rendering, “a city destroyed,” lit. “a 
city of destruction;” in the A.V.“ the city of destruction,” 
meaning that one of the five cities mentioned should be 
destroyed, according to Isaiah's idiom. Some maintain 
that the prophet refers to five great and noted cities of 
Egypt when he says, “In that day shall five cities in 
the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan ;” but 
they cannot agree as to what these cities are. Others 
suppose that by jive a round number is meant; while 
others think that some proportional number is referred 
to—five out of 20,000, or five out of 1000. Calvin inter- 
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prets the passage as meaning five out of six—five pro- mal 
fessing the true religion, and one rejecting 1b; and that: 3 
one is hence called “ City of destruction,” which is not 
its proper name, but a description indicative of its doom. 
Egypt and Ethiopia were then either under a joint rule 
or under an Ethiopian sovereign. We can, therefore, 
understand the connection of the three subjects com- 
prised in this and the adjoining chapters. Chap. xviii 
is a prophecy against the Ethiopians, xix is the Burden 
of Egypt, and xx, delivered in the year of the capture — 
of Ashdod by Tartan, the general of Sargon, predicts 
the leading captive of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, 
probably the garrison of that great stronghold, as a 
warning to the Israelites who trusted in them for aid. 
Chap. xviii ends with an indication of the time to which 
it refers, speaking of the Ethiopians—as we understand 
the passage—as sending “a present” “to the place of 
the name of the Lord of hosts, the Mount Zion” (ver. 7). 
If this be taken in a proper and not a tropical sense, it 
would refer to the conversion of Ethiopians by the 
preaching of the law while the Temple yet stood. That 
such had been the case before the Gospel was preached 
is evident from the instance of the eunuch of queen 
Candace, whom Philip met on his return homeward from 
worshipping at Jerusalem, and converted to Christianity 
(Acts viii, 26-39), The Burden of Egypt seems to point 
to the times of the Persian and Greek dominions over 
that country. The civil war agrees with the troubles 
of the Dodecarchy, then we read of a time of bitter op- 
pression by “a cruel lord and [or “even’’] a fierce king,” 
probably pointing to the Persian conquests and rule, 
and specially to Cambyses, or Cambyses and Ochus, and 
then of the drying of the sea (the Red Sea; compare xi, 
15), and the river, and canals, of the destruction of the 
water-plants, and of the misery of the fishers and work- 
ers in linen. The princes and counsellors are to lose 
their wisdom and the people to be filled with fear, all 
which calamities seem to have begun in the desolation 
of the Persian rule. It is not easy to understand what 
follows as to the dread of the land of Judah which the 
Egyptians should feel, immediately preceding the men- 
tion of the subject of the article: “In that day shall 
five cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of 
Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts; one shall be 
called Ir-ha-heres. In that day shall there be an altar 
to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a 
pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall 
be for a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in 
the land of Egypt; for they shall cry unto the Lord be- 
cause of the oppressors, and he shall send them a say- 
lour, and a great one, and he shall deliver them” (xix, 
18-20). The partial or entire conversion of Egypt is 
prophesied in the next two verses (21, 22). The time 
of the Greek dominion, following the Persian rule, may 
here be pointed to, There was then a great influx of 
Jewish settlers, and as we know of a Jewish town, Onion, 
and a great Jewish population at Alexandria, we may 
suppose that there were other large settlements. These 
would “speak the language of Canaan,” at first literal- 
ly, afterwards in their retaining the religion and cus- 
toms of their fathers. The altar would well correspond 
to the temple built by Onias; the pillar, to the syna- 
gogue of Alexandria, the latter on the northern and 
western borders of Egypt. In this case Alexander would 
be the deliverer. We do not know, however, that at 
this period there was any recognition of the true God 
on the part of the Egyptians. If the prophecy is to be 
understood in a proper sense, we can, however, see no 
other time to which it applies, and must suppose that 
Ir-ha-heres was one of the cities partly or wholly in- 
habited by the Jews in Ngypt: of these, Onion was the 
most important, and to it the rendering, “One shall be 
called a city of destruction,” would apply, since it was 
destroyed by Titus, while Alexandria, and perhaps the 
other cities, yet stand, If the prophecy is to be taken 
tropically, the best reading and re ndering are matters 
of verbal criticism. See Isatan. 


_Ir-ham-Mélach (7235 73, city of the salt, s0 
called prob. from the salt rocks still found in that vicin- 
ity; Sept. 7) wédtc réyv GAG, Vulg. civitas salis, Auth. 
Vers. “City of Salt”), a city in the Desert of Judah, 
mentioned between Nibshan and En-gedi (Josh. xv, 62) ; 
probably situated near the south-western part of the 
Dead Sea. Compare the “ Valley of Salt” (2 Sam. viii, 
13; Psa. Lx, 2). 

Ir-hat-Temarim (O°2MT 3, city of the 
palms, so called prob, from a palm grove in its neigh- 
borhood; Sept. rite gowikwy, or 1) WHALE TOY dowwi- 
cwy, Vulg. civitas palmarum, Auth. Vers. “ city of palm- 
trees”), a place near or identical with Jericno (Deut. 
xxxiv, 3; Judg. i, 16; iii, 13; 2 Chron. xxviii, 15), 
which now, however, is utterly destitute of palm-trees. 

T’ri (Heb. I7ri’, "53, citizen; Sept. Ovdpi, Vulg. 
Urazt), the last-named of the five sons of Bela, son of 
Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 7). B.C. between 1856 and 
1658. See Ir. 

IRI also appears in the A. Vers. of the Apocrypha (1 
Esdr. viii, 62) as tne name (Ovoia vy. r. Odpi, Vulg. 
Jorus) of the father of the priest Marmoth; evidently 
the Urtan (q. v.) of Ezra viii, 33. 

Iri’jah (Heb. Yiriyah’, A7°2N73, seen by Jehovah ; 
Sept. Lapoviac, Vulg. Jerias), son of Shelemiah, and a 
captain of the ward at the gate of Benjamin, who ar- 
rested the prophet Jeremiah on the pretence that he 
was deserting to the Chaldeans (Jer. xxxvii, 13, 14). 
B.C. 589. 


Irish Church. See IRELAND. 


Irmensaul, a statue of unknown form and signifi- 
cance, which was erected at Eresberge, in Hessen or 
Westphalia, and worshipped by the ancient Saxons. In 
772, Charlemagne, having conquered the country and 
brought the people under subjection, destroyed it, to 
discontinue the idolatrous worship. It is said that he 
found in the inside a great amount of gold and silver. 
In the cathedral of Hildesheim they show a column of 
green marble which is claimed to be the column of Ir- 
mensaul. See Grimm, /rmenstrasse u. Irmensaiile (Vien- 
na, 1815); Von der Hagen, Jrmin, seine Sdule u. s. Wege 
(Bresl. 1817).—Pierer, Univ. Lex. ix, 66. (J. N. P.) 

Ir-na’hash [many /r’nahash] (Heb. Ir-Nachash’, 
wm “1D, serpent city; Sept. woAIc Nadc, Vulg. urbs 
Naas, Auth. Vers. margin, “city of Nahash”), a place 
founded (rebuilt) by Tehinnah, the son of Eshton, of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv,12). Schwarz (Palest. 
p. 116) thinks it the present Dir-Nachas, one mile east 
of Beth-Jibrin; prob. the same marked (perh. inaccu- 
rately) Dar-Hakhas on Zimmerman’s map, a short dis- 
tance north-east of Beit-Jibrin. Van de Velde likewise 
identifies it with .“ Deir-Nakhaz, a village with ancient 
remains east of Beit-Jibrin” (Jemoir, p. 322). See 
Nanasn, j 

Iron (5173, barzel’ ; Chala. b950, parzel’; Gr. oidn- 
poc, Lat. ferrum). There is not much room to doubt 
the identity of the metal denoted by the above terms. 
Tubal-Cain is the first-mentioned smith, “a forger of ev- 
ery instrument of iron” (Gen. iv, 22). As this metal is 
rarely found in its native state, but generally in combi- 
nation with oxygen, the knowledge of the art of forging 
it, which is attributed to Tubal-Cain, argues an acquaint- 
ance with the difficulties that attend the smelting of 
this metal. Iron melts at a temperature of about 8000° 
Fahrenheit, and to produce this heat large furnaces sup- 
plied by a strong blast of air are necessary. But, how- 
ever difficult it may be to imagine a knowledge of such 
appliances at so early a period, it is perfectly certain 
that the use of iron is of extreme antiquity, and that 
therefore some means of overcoming the obstacles in 
question must have been discovered. What the process 
may have been is left entirely to conjecture; a method 
is employed by the natives of India, extremely simple 
and of great antiquity, which, though rude, is very effec- 
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tive, and suggests the possibility of similar knowledge 
in an early stage of civilization (Ure, Dict. Arts and 
Sciences, 8. v. Steel). The smelting furnaces of Aitha- 
lia, described by Diodorus (vy, 18), remains of which 
still exist in that country, correspond roughly with the 
modern bloomeries (Napier, Metallurgy of the Bible p. 
140). Malleable iron was in common use, but it is 
doubtful whether the ancients were acquainted with 
cast-iron. See Merar, 

The mineral wealth of Canaan is indicated by describ- 
ing it as “a land whose stones are iron” (Deut. viii, 9), a 
passage from which it would seem that in ancient times 
it was a plentiful production of that vicinity (compare 
Job xxviii, 2), as it is still in Syria, especially in the re~ 
gion of Lebanon (Volney’s 7’rav. i, 233), There appear 
to have been furnaces for smelting at an early period in 
Egypt (Deut. iv, 20; comp. Hengstenberg, Mos. u. Aeq. 
p. 19). Winer, indeed (ealw. s. y. Eisen), understands 
that the basalt which predominates in the Hauran 
(Burekhardt, ii, 637) is the material of which Og’s bed- 
stead (Deut. iii, 11) was made, as it contains a large 
percentage of iron, But this is doubtful. Pliny (xxxvi, 
11), who is quoted as an authority, says, indeed, that 
basalt is “ ferrei coloris atque duritiz,” but does not hint 
that iron was ever extracted from it. The book of Job 
contains passages which indicate that iron was a metal 
well known. Of the manner of procuring it, we learn 
that “iron is taken from dust” (xxviii, 2). Iron was pre- 
pared in abundance by David for the building of the 
Temple (1 Chron. xxii,3), to the amount of one hundred 
thousand talents (lt Chron. xxix, 7), or, rather, “ with- 
out weight” (1 Chron, xxii, 14). Working in iron was 
considered a calling (2 Chron. ii,7). See Smirn. In 
Ecclus. xxxviii, 28, we have a picture of the interior of 
an iron-smith’s (Isa. xliv, 12) workshop: the smith, 
parched with the smoke and heat of the furnace, sitting 
beside his anvil, and contemplating the unwrought iron, 
his ears deafened with the din of the heayy hammer, 
his eyes fixed on his model, and never sleeping till he 
has accomplished his task. The superior hardness and 
strength of iron above all other substances is alluded to 
in Dan. ii, 40; its exceeding utility, in Sir. xxxix, 31. 
It was found among the Midianites (Numb. xxxi, 22), 
and was part of the wealth distributed among the tribes 
at their location in the land (Josh. xxii, 8). 

The market of Tyre was supplied with bright or pol- 
ished iron by the merchants of Dan and Javan (Ezek. 
xxvii, 19). Some, as the Sept. and Vulg., render this 
“wrought iron:” so De Wette “geschmiedetes [isen.” 
The Targum has “ bars of iron,” which would correspond 
with the stricture of Pliny (xxxiv, 41). But Kimchi 
(Lex. s. v.) expounds mis, *dshdth, as “pure and pol- 
ished” (=Span. acéro, steel), in which he is supported 
by R. Sol. Parchon, and by Ben-Zeb, who gives “ gliinz- 
end” as the equivalent (comp. the Homeric ai@wy otdy- 
poe, I/. vii, 473). If the Javan alluded to were Greece, 
and not, as Bochart (Phaleg, ii, 21) seems to think, some 
place in Arabia, there might be reference to the iron 
mines of Macedonia, spoken of in the decree of Aimilius 
Paulus (Livy, xlv, 29); but Bochart urges, as a very 
strong argument in support of his theory, that, at the 
time of Ezekiel’s prophecy, the Tyrians did not depend 
upon Greece for a supply of cassia and cinnamon, which 
are associated with iron in the merchandise of Dan and 
Javan, but that rather the contrary was the case. Pliny 
(xxxiv, 41) awards the palm to the iron of Serica, that 
of Parthia being next in excellence. The Chalybes of 
the Pontus were celebrated as workers in iron in very 
ancient times (4isch. Prom. 733). They were identified 
by Strabo with the Chaldei of his day (xii, 549), and 
the mires which they worked were in the mountains 
skirting the sea-coast. The produce of their labor is 
supposed to be alluded to in Jer. xv, 12, as being of su- 
perior quality. Iron mines are still in existence on the 
same coast, and the ore is found “in small nodular mass- 
es in a dark yellow clay which overlies a limestone rock” 
(Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog. s. V. Chalybes). 
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From the earliest times we meet with manufactures 
in iron of the utmost variety (some articles of which 
seem to be anticipations of what are commonly sup- 
posed to be modern inventions). Thus iron was used 
for chisels (Deut. xxvii, 5), or something of the kind; 
for axes (Deut. xix, 5; 2 Kings vi, 5,6; Isa. x, 34; comp. 
Homer, //. iv, 485) ; for harrows and saws (2 Sam. xii, 
31; 1 Chron. xx, 3); for nails (1 Chron. xxu, 3), and the 
fastenings of the Temple; for weapons of war (1 Sam. 
xvii, 7; Job xx, 24), and for war chariots (Josh, xvii, 
16,18; Judg.i,19; iv,3,13). The latter were plated 
or studded with it, or perkaps armed with iron scythes 
at the axles, like the cwrrus falcati of the ancient Ro- 
mans. Its usage in defensive armor is implied in 2 
Sam. xxiii, 7 (compare Rey. ix, 9), and as a safeguard 
in peace it appears in fetters (Psa. cy, 18), prison gates 
(Acts xii, 10), and bars of gates or doors (Psa. evil, 16; 
Isa. xlv, 2), a3 well as for surgical purposes (1 Tim. iv, 
2). Sheet-iron was used for cooking utensils (Ezek. iv, 
3; compare Ley. vii, 9), and bars of hammered iron are 
mentioned in Job x], 18 (though here the Sept. per- 
versely renders oidnpog xurde, “ cast-iron”). We have 
also mention of iron instruments (Numb. xxxv,7); barb- 
ed irons, used in hunting (Job xli, 7); an tron bed- 
‘stead (Deut. iii, 11) ; iron weights (shekels) (1 Sam. xvii, 
7); iron tools (1 Kings vi,7; 2 Kings vi, 5); horns (for 
symbolical use, 1 Kings xxii, 11); trees bound with 
iron (Dan. iv, 15); gods of iron (Dan. v, 4), ete. It 
was used by Solomon, according to Josephus, to clamp 
the large rocks with which he built up the Temple 
mount (Ant. xv, 11, 3), and by Hezekiah’s workmen to 
hew out the conduits of Gihon (Ecclus. xlviii, 17). Im- 
ages were fastened in their niches in later times by iron 
brackets or clamps (Wisd. xiii, 15). Agricultural im- 
plements were early made of the same material. In the 
treaty made by Porsena was inserted a condition like 
that imposed on the Hebrews by the Philistines, that 
no iron should be used except for agricultural purposes 
(Pliny, xxxiv, 39). It does not follow from Job xix, 
24, that it was used for a writing implement, though 
such may have been the case (comp. Isa. xvii, 1), any 
more than that adamant was employed for the same 
purpose (Jer. xvii, 1), or that shoes were shod with iron 
and brass (Deut. xxxili, 25), Indeed, iron so frequently 
occurs in poetic figures that it is difficult to discriminate 
between its literal and metaphorical sense. In such pas- 
sages as the following, in which a “yoke of iron” (Deut. 
xxviii, 48) denotes hard service; “a rod of iron” (Psa. 
li, 9), a stern government; “a pillar of iron” (Jer. i, 18), 
a strong support; “and threshing instruments of iron” 
(Amos i, 3), the means of cruel oppression; the hardness 
and heaviness (Ecclus, xxii, 15) of iron are so clearly the 
prominent ideas, that, though it may haye been used for 
the instruments in question, such usage is not of neces- 
sity indicated. “The furnace of iron” (Deut. iv, 28; 1 
Kings viii, 51) is a figure which vividly expresses hard 
bondage, as represented by the seyere labor which at- 
tended the operation of smelting. Iron is alluded to in 
the following instances: Under the same figure, chas- 
tisement is denoted (Hzek. xxii, 18, 20, 22); reducing 
the earth to total barrenness by turning it into iron (Deut. 
XxXyili, 23); strength, by a bar of it (Job xl, 18) ; afflic- 
tion, by iron fetters (Psa. evii, 10) ; prosperity, by giving 
silver for iren (Isa. lx, 17); political strength (Dan. ii, 
33); obstinacy, by an iron sinew in the neck (Isa. xlviii, 
4); giviag supernatural fortitude to a prophet, making 
him an iron pillar (Jer. i, 18) ; destructive power of em- 
pires, by iron teeth (Dan. vii, 7); deterioration of char- 
acter, by becoming iron (Jer. vi, 28; Ezek, xxii, 18), 
which resembles the idea of the iron age; a tiresome 
burden, by a mass of iron (Ecclus. xxii, 15); the great- 
est obstacles, by walls of iron (2 Mace. xi, 9); the cer- 
tainty with which a real enemy will ever show his ha- 
tred, by the rust returning upon iron (Ecelus. xii, 10), 
Tron seems used, as by the Hebrew poets, metonymicaliy 
for the sword (Isa. x, 34), and so the Sept. understands 
i, waxaipa. The following is selected as a beautiful 
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comparison made to iron (Prov. xxvit, 17), “Tron (liter- 
ally) uniteth iron; so a man uniteth the countenance 
of his friend,” gives stability to his appearance by his 
presence, Zs 

It was for a long time supposed that the Egyptians 
were ignorant of the use of iron, and that the allusions 
in the Pentateuch were anachronisms, as no traces of it 
have been found in their monuments; but in the sepul- 
chres at Thebes butchers are represented as sharpening 
their knives on a round bar of metal attached to their 
aprons, which, from its blue color, is presumed to be 
steel, The steel weapons on the tomb of Rameses III 
are also painted blue; those of bronze being red (Wil- 
kinson, 4 nc. Kg. iii, 247). One iron mine only has been 
discovered in Egypt, which was worked by the ancients. 
It is at Hammami, between the Nile and the Red Sea; 
the iron found by Mr. Burton was in the form of specu- 
lar and red ore (bid. iii, 246). That no articles of iron 
should have been found is readily accounted for by the 
fact that it is easily destroyed by exposure to the air 
and moisture. According to Pliny (xxxiv, 43), it was 
preserved by a coating of white lead, gypsum, and liquid 
pitch. Bitumen was probably employed for the same 
purpose (xxxy, 52). The Egyptians obtained their 
iron almost exclusively from Assyria Proper in the form 
of bricks or pigs (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 415). Specimens 
of Assyrian iron-work overlaid with bronze were discov- 
ered by Mr. Layard, and are now in the British Museum 
(Nin. and Bab. p. 191). Tron weapons of various kinds 
were found at Nimrid, but fell to pieces on exposure 
to the air. Some portions of shields and arrow-heads 
(ib. p. 194, 596) were rescued, and are now in England. 
A pick of the same metal (¢. p. 194) was also found, as 
well as part of a saw (p. 195), and the head of an axe 
(p. 357), and remains of scale-armor and helmets inlaid 
with copper (Nineveh, i, 340). It was used by the Etrus- 
cans for offensive weapons, as bronze for defensive ar- 
mor. The Assyrians had daggers and arrow-heads of 
copper mixed with iron, and hardened with an alloy of 
tin (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 418). So in the days of Ho- 
mer war-clubs were shod with iron (J/. vii, 141); ar- 
rows were tipped with it (J/. iv, 123); it was used for 
the axles of chariots (J/. v, 723), for fetters (Od. i, 204), 
for axes and bills (J. iv, 485; Od. xxi, 3, 81). Adras- 
tus (//. yi, 48) and Ulysses (Od. xxi, 10) reckoned it 
among their treasures, the iron weapons being kept in a 
chest in the treasury with the gold and brass (Qd. xxi, 
61). In Od. i, 184, Mentes tells Telemachus that he is 
travelling from Taphos to Tamese to procure brass in 
exchange for iron, which Eustathius says was not ob- 
tained from the mines of the island, but was the produce 
of piratical excursions (Millin, Mineral. Hom. p. 115, 2d 
ed.). Pliny (xxxiv, 40) mentions iron as used symbol- 
ically for a statue of Hercules at Thebes (comp. Dan. ii, 
33; v, 4), and goblets of iron as among the offerings in 
the temple of Mars the Avenger, at Rome. Alyattes 
the Lydian dedicated to the oracle at Delphi a small 
goblet of iron, the workmanship of Glaucus of Chios, to 
whom the oiscovery of the art of soldering this metal is 
attributed (Herod. i, 25), The goblet is described by 
Pausanias (x, 16), From the fact that such offerings 
were made to the temples, and that Achilles gave as a 
prize of contest a rudely-shaped mass of the same metal 
(Homer, //, xxiii, 826), it has been argued that in early 
times iron was so little known as to be greatly esteemed 
for its rarity. That this was not the case in the time 
of Lycurgus is evident, and Homer attaches to it no ep- 
ithet which would denote its preciousness (Millin, p. 
106). There is reason to suppose that the discovery of 
brass preceded that of iron (Lucret. vy, 1292), though 
little weight can be attached to the line of Hesiod often 
quoted ag decisive on this point (Op. et Dies, 150). The 
Dactyli Idii of Crete were supposed by the ancients to 
have the merit of being the first to discover the proper- 
ties of iron (Pliny, vii, 57; Diod. Sic. v, 64), as the Cy- 
clopes were said to have invented the iron-smith’ 
| (Pliny, vii, 57). 
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tron was known B.C. 1370, while Larcher (Chronologie 
d’ Herod. p. 570) assigns a still earlier date, B.C. 1537. 
See S1ee.. 

Tron (Heb. Yiron’, jiN 9, place of alarm; Sept. 
"Teowy), one of the “fenced” cities of Naphtali, mention- 
ed between En-hazor and Migdal-el (Josh, xix, 38). De 
Sauley (Narrat. ii, 382) thinks it may be the Yaroun 
_ marked in Zimmerman’s map north-west of Safed, the 
Yaron observed by Dr. Robinson (new ed. of Researches, 
iii, 61, 62, notes). Van de Velde likewise remarks that 
it is “now Yarun, a village of Belad Besharah. On 
the north-east side of the place are the foundations and 
other remains of the ancient city” (JZemoir, p. 322). 


Ironside, Giisert, D.D., a bishop in the Church 
of England during the period of the Restoration. Of 
his early history but little is known to us. He was the 
rector of a small church in an obscure little village in 
Dorsetshire when he was promoted to the see of Bris- 
tol immediately after the Restoration. Wood (Athen. 
Oxon. iii, 940) says of him that he owed his promotion 
to a poor bishopric solely to his great wealth. He died 
in 1671. Bishop Ironside is the author of a work en- 
titled The Sabbath (Oxtord, 1637, 4to). See Stoughton, 
Eccles. History of England (Church of the Restoration), 
i, 494. 

Iroquois. See INDIANs. 

Ir’peél (Hebrew Yirpeél’, dbo, restored bv God; 
Sept. IeopayX), a city in the tribe of Benjamin, men- 
tioned between Rekem and Taralah (Josh, xviii, 27). 
The associated names only afford a conjectural position 
somewhere in the district west of Jerusalem, possibly at 
el-Kustul (Lat. castellum), on a conical hill about half 
way between Kuloniyeh (Lat. colonia) and Soba (Rob- 
inson, Researches, ii, 328). 

Irregularity is a technical term for the want of 
the necessary canonical qualifications for the acquisition 
and exercise of an ecclesiastical office. These requisite 
qualifications are set forth in canones or regule enacted 
from time to time by the Church for that purpose. It 
was based first on the apostolic examples given in 1 Tim. 
iii, 1 sq.; v,22; Tit.i, 6 sq.; and, after the notion of the 
Levitical priesthood gained ground among the clergy, 
on the regulations of the O. Test., which were explained 
in a mythical sense. The qualifications themselves can 
all be reduced to this, that the party ordained should not 
be in disrepute for crime, or in a state which would ren- 
der him unfit for and incapable of ordination. Innocent 
II (in c. 14, X. De purgatione canonica | v, 33] an. 1207) 
distinguishes “ nota delicti” and “nota defectus” as “im- 
pedienta ad sacros ordines promovendum ;” and subse- 
quent canonists have therefore divided the impediments 
in a like manner. In early times divers expressions 
were made use of to designate these impediments, but 
since Innocent III irregularitas has become the techni- 
cal name of them in canon law (ce, 33, X. De testibus [ii, 
20] an. 1203). See INcapactry. 

The Greek Church in general adhered more to the 
principles which had been established during the first 
six centuries (see Canones A postolorum, Conc, Neocesar. 
an. 314, can. 9 [e. 11, dist. xxxiv]; Concil. Nicen. eod. 
an., 7'rullianum, an. 692, can. 21), whilst the Evangelical 
Church has so far adopted also later regulations, which 
were in accordance with its general spirit. The formu- 
las of confession and ecclesiastical discipline still con- 
tinue, however, to refer expressly to the above-named 
passages of Scripture. 

I. Irregularity on Account of a Crime,—The apostle 
demands that he who is to assume an office over the 
congregation should be unimpeached. Church disci- 
pline has gradually defined the offenses which compose 
irregularity. Originally it consisted of all offenses that 
necessitated public penance; after the 9th century, of 
such as were publicly known (delictum manifestum, no- 
torium), and all faults entailing dishonor, in which the 
“infamibus porte non pateant dignitatum” of c. 87, De 
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regalis juris, was practically adhered to (comp. ¢. 2, Cod 
Just, “de dignitatibus,” xii, 1, Constantin.), There are, 
besides, other offenses named by the law which, even 
though secret (delicta occulta), constitute irregularity, 
namely, heresy, apostasy, schism, simony, anabaptism, 
subreption of the ordination, promotion without passing 
through the regular hierarchical degrees, ministration 
without consecration, performance of worship whilst un- 
der excommunication or interdict, disregard of the rule 
of celibacy, ete. (see Thomassin, Vetus et nova ecclesia 
disciplina, pt. ii, lib. i, eap. lvitlxv; Ferraris, Bibliotheca 
canonica, s. v. Irregularitas, art. i, No. 11; Ersch und 
Gruber, Encyklopddie, s. vy. Ordination), 

Whilst the Greek Church generally adhered to these 
regulations, the Evangelical Church naturally deviates 
from them in many particulars, in consequence of the 
absence of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, the abolition of 
the rule of celibacy, ete. That a person who has under- 
gone punishment for crime is incapable of being ordain- 
ed is self-evident. Ifa party is in bad repute, the con- 
gregation has a right to oppose his appointment, in case 
the imputations are well founded. ‘This is a law among 
all Christian denominations, 

The Romish Church suppresses the consequences of 
irregularity on account of crime by means of a dispen- 
sation which the bishops are empowered to give when 
the crime is not public, except in case of premeditated 
murder (Concilium Trident. Sess. xxiv, cap. 6, “De re- 


‘form. verb. ;” Sess. xiv, cap. 7, “De reform.”). In this 


case the dispensation can come only from the pope him- 
self. So also for public offences, except he delegates 
special powers to the bishop for that purpose. In the 
Greek Church, on the contrary, the strict regulations 
of old are maintained, whereby irregularity for heavy 
offences cannot be removed (Thomassin, Vetus et nova 
eccles. disciplina, cap. Ix, § 12). 

Il. Irregularity caused by Want of Qualification. — 
Irregularity for offence constitutes also irregularity for 
want of sufficient qualification, as it entails the loss of 
good reputation (defectus fame); to this are, however, 
added other causes which are considered as defects. 
Among these are: 

1. Defectus etatis (want of the canonical age),—The 
age appointed for ordination has undergone various 
changes. According to the present canon law, the pri- 
mary consecration of the Romish Church can be impart- 
ed in the seventh year; it is the tonsure (c. 4, De tem- 
porib. ord. in vi [1,9] Boniface VIII; Conc. Trid. Sess. 
xxiii, cap. 4, “De reform.”). The age demanded for the 
other orders is: for subdeacons, the twenty-second ; dea- 
cons, the twenty-third; presbyters, the twenty-fifth ; 
bishops must be over thirty (Cone. Trid. Sess, xxiii, cap. 
12, “De reform.”). Yet the pope can grant dispensa- 
tions. Inthe Greek Church, the old rule demanding that 
deacons should be twenty years old. when ordained, and 
presbyters thirty, is still retained (Nov, Justin. cxxxvii, 
eap. 1; Conc. Trullianum, can, xii). The evangelical 
churches generally require full majority, or twenty-five 
years; in some countries ordination is given at twenty- 
one. Dispensations are also granted under certain cir- 
cumstances. The Church of England requires candi- 
dates to deacons’ orders to be twenty-three, presbyters 
twenty-four, and bishops thirty. 

2. Defectus natalium (legitimorum).—IMllegitimacy was 
no obstacle to ordination in the ancient Church (c. 8, 
dist. lvi, Hieronymus). It has been considered so since 
the 9th century; yet the rule was not very strictly en- 
forced (Concil. Meldense, an. 845 [in cap. 17, can. 1, qu. 
vii]; Regino, De discipl. eccl. lib. i, ¢. 416 sq.). Espe- 
cial action was taken concerning the children of ordain- 
ed priests (Concil. Pictaviense, an. 1078 [c. 1, X. “ De filiis 
presbyterorum ordinandis vel non,” i, 17]; Claramontan, 
an. 1095 [ comp. ¢. 14, dist. lvi, Urban IT), ete.; see espe- 
cially dist. lvi, tit. x, 1,17; lib. vi, 1,11; Cone. Trid. Sess. 
xxv, cap. 15, “De reform.”), and justified their laws by 
the passage of the O. T., Deut, xxiii, 2 (comp. ¢. 10, § 
6, X. “ De renunciat.” i, 9, Innocent III, an. 1206). This 
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defect, however, can be remedied (a) by recognition (c. 
6, X. “Qui filii sint legitimi,” iv, 17, Alexander TID; 
(b) by entrance into a convent or foundation of regular 
canons (c. 11, dist. lvi, Urban I; ¢. 1, xX. “De filiis pres- 
byterorum,” ete.). This regulation, abolished by Six- 
tus V, was restored by Gregory XVI in 1591 , but with 
this condition, that such persons should be disabled from 
prelatical honors. (¢) By dispensation, which, for ordi- 
nes minores, and for majores when the defect is not pub- 
licly known, can be granted by the bishop; otherwise, 
for ordines majores, and benefits connected with cure of 
souls, the dispensation can be granted only by the pope 
(c. 1, “ De filiis presbyterorum,” in vi [i, 11]; comp. c. 
20, 25, X. “De electione” [i, 6]). The Greek Church 
does not recognise this defect (Thomassin, cap. 1xxxi, § 
4), neither does the evangelical Church, although many 
jurists consider the canonical principle on which it is 
based as common law (Wiese, Kirchenrecht, pt. iii, sec. 
1, p.160; Eichhorn, Deutsches Privatrecht, § 89; Kirch- 
enrecht, i, p. 704). 

3. Defectus corporis.—In imitation of the Mosaic law 
(Ley. xxi, 17-20 sq.), it was at an early time demanded 
that the candidates for orders should have no bodily 
blemishes such as might render them unfit for the duties 
of their office, or a subject of dislike to the people (Con- 
stit. Apost. lib. vii, cap. 2, 3; Canones A postolorum, cap. 
76, 77). The Church became subsequently very strict 
on this point, and declared all bodily defects sufficient 
ground for irregularity (cap. 2, dist. xxxill; cap. 7, dist. 
xxxiv; ¢. 1, dist. xxxvi; c. 1,3, dist. lv, ete.), but final- 
ly returned again to the former rules (tit. x, “De cor- 
por. vitiatis ordinandis vel non,” i, 20). Thus ordina- 
tion is refused to the deaf, dumb, and blind (Con, A pos- 
tol. 77, c. 6, X. “ De clerico egrotante vel debilitato,” 111, 
6); also to those who have but one eye, especially if the 
one wanting is the left (oculus canonis), as in reading 
mass the Missal is placed on the left side (cap. 13, dist. 
lv), the lame (ce, 10, dist.lv; c. 56, dist. i, “De consecr.”), 
epileptics (c. 1, 2, can. vii, qu. ii; ¢. 21, X. “ De electio- 
ne,” 1, 6), lepers (c. 3, 4, X. “De clerico xgrot.” iii, 6), 
those who had mutilated themselves (c. 21 sq.; Apost. 
e. 7 sq., dist. lv), hermaphrodites (Ferraris, Bibliotheca 
canonica, 8. v.). In some of these cases there can be 
dispensations granted, as, for instance, for the loss of the 
left eye, when the right has gained more strength so as 
to compensate for the defect (Ferraris, s. v. Irregularitas, 
art. i, no. 12). The Greek Church has retained the 
original principle, and its application by the Evangelical 
Church appears fully justified, 

4, Defectus anime. (want of spiritual capacity ).—Thus 
madness, imbecility, etc., are grounds of irregularity (c. 
2-5, dist, Xx xiii), 

5. Defectus scientie (the want of adequate educational 
preparation).—In accordance with various passages of 
the O. T. Jer.i, 9; Hos.iv,6; Mal. ii,7, ete.), even the ear- 
ly Church demanded of its officers to haye enjoyed spe- 
cial educational advantages, which alone could qualify 
them to act as teachers of the people (comp. dist. xxxvi- 
XXXviil, ete.), and the civil laws also insisted on this 
point (Novella, v. vi, cap. 4, ete., Caupitulures of Charle- 
magne; Rettberg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, vol. ii, § 
124), With regard to the different orders special regu- 
lations were gradually adopted. The Council of Trent 
prescribes: “ Prima tonsura non initientur, qui sacra- 
mentum confirmationis non susceperint et fidei rudi- 
menta edocti non fuerint, quique legere et scribere nes- 
ciant. Minores ordines iis qui saltem Latinam linguam 
intelligant . . . conferantur, Subdiaconi et diaconi or- 
dinentur . , . in minoribus ordinibus jam probati, ac 
libris et iis que ad ordinem exercendum pertinent in- 
structi. Qui... ad ordinem presbyteratus assumun- 
tur ..-. ad populum docenda ea, que scire omnibus 
necesse est ad salutem, ac ministranda sacramenta dili- 
genti examine precedente idonei comprobentur. 
cunque posthac ad ecclesias cathedrales erit assumendus 
. +. antea in universitate studiorum magister sive doc- 
tor aut licentiatus in sacra theologia vel jure canoni- 
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co merito sit promotus, aut publico alicujus academia’ — 


testimonio idoneus ad alios docendos tendatur” (Concil. 


Trid. Sess. xxiii, cap. 4, 11, 18, 14, “De reform. ;” Sess, — 


xxii, cap. 2, “De reform.”). No dispensations can be 
granted for this case; still the pope may direct that a 
party be ordained without possessing the necessary in- 
struction, but should not act in the office until he has 
remedied this defect. Otherwise the party thus or- 
dained is to be deposed (c. 15, X. “De eztate” [i, 14]). 
The Evangelical Church has from the beginning attach- 
ed much importance to the proper preparation and nat- 
ural attainments of candidates. They are therefore 
generally subjected to examinations before ordination. 
See LicenriATE; Ministry; THEoLocicaL Epuca- 
‘TION; and also the different articles on Christian denom- 
inations. Y 

6. Defectus fidei (want of a well-grounded faith).—In 
consequence of the prescription of the apostle (1 Tim. 
iii, 6; v, 22) that no ved@uroc should be ordained, the 
Church commanded that none should be ordained im- 
mediately after conyersion (Canon. Apost. 79; Concil. 
Nicen, 325, c. 2 [e. 1, dist. xlvii]; Gregorius, anno 599 
[e. 2, eod.]), and especially none who had been baptized 
in sickness (clinici) (Cone. Neocesar. an. 314, c. 12 [¢. 1, 
dist. lvii]). Its original strictness against the children 
and relatives of heretics was subsequently relaxed, and 
even the decrees concerning new conyerts fell into dis- 
use where such showed that they possessed a firm faith 
(c. 7, X. “ In fine de rescriptis” [i,3]); Gonzalez Tellez, 
Comment. No. 7; Lancelot, Instit. jur. can. lib. i, tit. vii, 
§ 12). It was, however, always the rule that no new 
convert could be raised at once to high offices (c. 1 sq., 
dist. lxi), and this rwe has been maintained in the 
Greek Church (Synod. i et ii, anno 861, ¢c. 17). In the 
Evangelical Church it was also forbidden to raise any 
proselyte to office, but this is mot gencrally adhered to 
in practice. 

7. Defectus perfecte lenitatis (want of meekness).— 
It applies to those who have departed from the princi, 
ple Lcelesia non sitit sanguinem. Hence, to those wha 
have shed blood in war (Cone. Tolet. i, anno 400, ¢. 8 [e 
4, dist. li]; Innocent I, anno 404 [c. 1, eod.]; ¢. 24, X. 
“De homicidio” [v, 12], Honorius IIT); also those who 
have sat as accuser, witness, lawyer, judge, or juryman 
in a criminal court, and taken part in a sentence of 
death (Concil. Tolet. iv, anno 633, ec. 31; Conc. Tolet. xi, 
anno 675, c.6 [c. 29, 30, can. xxiii, qu. viii]; ¢. 5, 9, X. 
“Tn clerici vel monachi negotiis secularibus se immis- 
ceant,” ii, 50; comp. c. xxi, X. “ De homicidio,” v. 12, 
ete., especially the glosses to c, 1, dist. li, “ Ad. v. sacer- 
dotium’”); also all who had practised surgery, in so far 
as cutting and cauterizing were concerned (que ad us- 
tionem vel incisionem inducit) (c. 9, X. cit. iii, 50). 

8. Defectus sacramenti (matrimonii) (want of adhe- 
rence to the rule of monogamy).—The apostolic com- 
mand about the bishops and deacons being the husbands 
of one wife (1 Tim. iii,2,12; Tit.i,6) was by the Church 
considered as forbidding not only actual bigamy (biga- 
mia vera seu simultanea), but also second marriage (bi- 
gamia successiva) (dist. xxvi; ¢. 1, 2, dist. xxxiii, tit. x, 
“De bigamis non ordinandis,” i, 21, etc.). The idea of 
bigamy was subsequently extended to include marriage 
with a widow or a deflowered virgin (bigamia intepre- 
tativa) (c. 2, dist. xxxiii; ¢. 10, 13, dist. xxxiv; ¢. 8, 
dist. i; ¢. 10, § 6, X. “De renunciatione,” i, 9; ¢. 83, X. 
“ De testibus,” ii, 20; ¢. 4, 5, 7, X. “ De bigamis non ord.” 
i, 21; Novellu Justiniani, vi, cap. 1, § 8; cap. v, exxiii; 
cap. xii); also the continuation of the marriage relation 
after a woman had committed adultery (c. 11, 12, dist. 
xxxiy). Finally, it was considered bigamy for those 
who, by a vow of chastity, had been joined in spiritual 
marriage to the Church, like monks, or who had attain- 
ed high ecclesiastical positions, to marry even a virgin 
(bigamia similitudinaria) (¢. 24, can. xxvii, qu. i [Cone 
Ancyr, an. 314]), In this case the irregularity results 
non propter sacramenti defectum, sed propter affectum 
intentionis cum opere subsecuto, as Innocent III expressly 
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constitutes a real offense, for which, however, the bish- 
op can give a dispensation (¢. 4, X. “ De clericis conju- 
gatis,” iv, 3; c. 1, X. “Qui clerici vel voventes matrim. 
contrahere possunt,” iv,6). In cases of real bigamy, the 
dispensation is granted by the pope himself for higher, 
and by the bishop for minor orders (see glosses on ¢. 17, 
dist. xxxiv, and on ¢. 2, X. “De bigamis non ord.”). 
The Greek Church follows the same principles, whilst 
the Evangelical Church thinks there is nothing repre- 
hensible in repeated marriages, even with widows (see 
Rom. vii, 2, 3; 1 Cor. vii, 39). 

9. Defectus fame (a bad reputation).—On the many 
cases of this kind which may produce irregularity, but 
are distinguished from those in which irregularity re~ 
sults from a misdeed, see Ferraris, Bibliotheca cunonica, 
s. v. Irregularitas, art. i, no. 12, a; E. Phillips, Kirchen- 
recht, vol. i, ¢. 53. 

10, Defectus libertatis (want of liberty).—No one who 
is not perfectly free to dispose of himself can be ordain- 
ed until consent has been given to it by the party on 
whom he depends. Thus slaves require the assent of 
their master (Canones A postolorum, ¢. 82; ¢. 1, 2, 4 sq., 
12, 21, dist. liv; ¢. 37, can. xvii, qu. iv, titex, “De ser- 
vis non ordinandis,” i, 18). But on being ordained with 
the consent of their master they become free; when 
they are ordained without his consent he can reclaim 
them within one year (Novella Justiniani, exxiii, cap. 
xvii, “Auth, si servus” [¢, 37, Cod. de episcopis et cler- 
icis, i, 3]). Yet we find among the clergy of the Mid- 
dle Ages some who remained in the dependence of their 
former masters after their ordination, though with some 
restrictions (see Fiirth, Die Ministerialen, Cologne, 1836, 
§ 272, p. 462-465). Those who are liable to civil or 
military duties are to free themselves from such obliga- 
tions before ordination (Cod. Theodos, tit. “De decuri- 
onibus,” xii, 1; c. 12, 53, Cod. Justin. “De episcopis et 
clericis,” i, 3; Novella, cxxiii, cap. i, pr. § 1; cap. xv, 
“ Auth. sed neque curialem” [ Cod. de episcopis et cleri- 
cis, i, 3]; ¢. 1-3, dist. li; ce. 3, can. xxiii, qu. vi, ete.). 
Those who have accounts to settle are to do so before 
being ordained (Conc. Carthag. anno 348, c. 8; and ¢.3, 
dist. liv, cap. un. X. “De obligatis ad ratiocinia ordi- 
nandis vel non,” i, 19; ¢. 1, dist. lv [Gelasius, 494]; ¢. 
1, dist. lili [Gregor. i, 598]). Those who are married 
require the consent of their wife, who is then to take 
the vow of chastity or to enter a convent (c. 6, dist. 
xxviii [Concil. Arelat. ii, 4612]; ¢. 8, X. “De clericis 
conjugatio” [iii, 3], Innocent III, an, 1207; comp. e. 5, 
8, X. “De conversione conjugatorum” [iii, 32], Alex. 
III; c. 4, “De tempore ordinat.” in vi [i, 9], Boniface 
VIII). According to Greek canon law the presbyter 
may be married; and it is only in case he should be 
made bishop that his wife is obliged to enter a convent 
(Cone. Trullian. an. 692, c. 48). Children need the con- 
sent of their parents until they 
have reached the age of puber- 
ty (fixed at 14) (c. 1, can. xx, 
qu. ii; ¢. 5, dist. xxviii). See 
Thomassin, Vetus et nova eccle- 
sie disciplina, part ii, lib. i, cap. 
xii-xcii; Phillips, Airchenrecht, 
vol. i, § 46-53.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopddie, vii, 67 sq. See 
InaBitiry. (J.N. P.) 

Irresistible Grace. As 
already stated in the article on 
GRACE, the word grace is the 
hinge of three great theological 
controversies. One of these, on 
the nature of depravity and re- 
generation, between the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Church and 
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declares (c. 4 and 7, X.“De bigamis non ord.”), This | 
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Pelagianism, says the Rey. O, Adolphus (Compendium 
Theologicum, p. 144, 3d edit. Cambridge, England, 1868), 
of the Church of England, and himself a believer in 
predestination, carry their views of the absolute predes- 
tination of a limited number to the ultimate attainment 
of salvation, through the influence of the irresistible 
grace of God causing their final perseverance, to such an 
extreme in their logical deductions that there appeared 
persons who charged the Augustinian system with lead- 
ing to the dangerous conclusions that human actions 
are immaterial, and human efforts for the conversion of 
the wicked unavailing, in the face of God’s free gift of 
grace in accordance with his secret decrees, predeter- 
mined from everlasting. For the Arminian argument 
on the other hand, see ARMINIANISM; ELECTION; PRE 
DESTINATION; WILL. ; 
Irrigation. Gardens in the East anciently were, 
and still are, when possible, planted near streams, which 
afford the means of easy irrigation. (See the curious 
account of ancient garden irrigation in Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xix, 4.) This explains such passages as Gen. ii, 9 sq., 
and Isa. i, 30. But streams were few in Palestine, at 
least such as afforded water in summer, when alone wa- 
ter was wanted for irrigation: hence rain-water, or wa- 


Ancient Egyptians watering gardens by buckets carried 
on the shoulder, and by means of the well-sweep. 
ter from the streams which dried up in summer, was in 
winter stored up in reservoirs, spacious enough to con- 
tain all the water likely to be needed during the dry 
season. See Poot; WetL. In fact, many of our own 
large nurseries are watered in the same manner from 
reservoirs of rain-water. The water was distributed 
through the garden in numerous small rills, which tray- 


Pelagianism, comprehends the 
question of irresistible grace. 


Some of the followers of Augus- === 


tine, in their attempt to oppose 


~ Modern Egyptian Shadtif. 
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writings of Bacon, Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor. At 


ersed it in all directions, and which were supplied either 
by a continued stream from the reservoir, or had water 
poured into them by the gardeners, in the manner shown 
in the Egyptian monuments (see Wilkinson, Anc. £9. 
abridgm. i, 33 sq.). See GARDEN. These rills, being 
turned and directed by the foot, gave rise to the phrase 
“ watering by the foot,” as indicative of garden irriga- 
tion (Deut. xi, 10), Thus Dr, Thomson says (Land and 
Book, ii, 279), “I have often watched the gardener at 
this fatiguing and unhealthy work. When one place is 
sufficiently saturated, he pushes aside the sandy soil be- 
tween it and the next furrow with his foot, and thus 
continues to do until all are watered.” ‘The reference, 
however, may be to certain kinds of hydraulic machines 
turned by the feet, such as the small water-wheels used 
on the plain of Acre and elsewhere. At Hamath, Da- 
mascus, and other places in Syria, there are large water- 
wheels, turned by the stream, used to raise water into 
aqueducts. But the most common method of raising 
water along the Nile is the Shadi/, or well-sweep and 
bucket, represented on the monuments, though not much 
used in Palestine. (On the whole subject, see Kitto, 
Nat. Hist..of Pal. p. eexciii sq.). See WATER. 
Ir-she’mesh (Heb. id. 2) “73, in pause “FT 
wow, city of the sun; Sept. wiAtg Sdapec, Vulg. Hirse- 
mes, id est civitas solis), a town on the border of Dan, 
mentioned between Eshtaol and Shaalabbin (Josh. xix, 


41); probably the same as the BeTH-SHEMESH (q. V.) of 
Josh, xv, 10. 


T’ru (Hebrew Jru’, 19"%, citizen; Sept. Hod, Vulg. 
Hir), the first-named of the sons of Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh (1 Chron. iv, 15). B.C. 1618. 


Irvine, Matuew, a minister of the German Re- 
formed Church, was born in Cumberland Co., Pa., De- 
cember 22,1817. In early life he was a school-teacher. 
On account of his piety and gifts he was made an elder 
in the Church. His call to the ministry then became 
more apparent to himself and to others, and he began 
the study of theology privately with his pastor, and in 
1843 was licensed and ordained. He took charge of 
feeble and scattered German Reformed congregations in 
Bedford Co., Pa., where he did the work of a pioneer in 
a truly apostolic spirit. A number of separate charges 
were formed from time to time out of parts of his field. 
His ministry was greatly blessed, and the wilderness 
and solitary places all around became glad. He accom- 
plished the work of a long life in a comparatively few 
years, and died in peace April 21, 1857. 


Irving, ipwarp, “the great London preacher, and 
promoter of a strange fanaticism, whose name thirty 
years ago was in everybody’s mouth, and whose career, 
so strange, grotesque, solemn, and finally so sad, was 
the theme of the sneers of the thoughtless and of the 
wonder of the thoughtful,” was born Aug. 15, 1792, at 
Annan, county of Dumfries, Scotland, where his father 
was a tanner. He was piously brought up, having been 
early destined by his ambitious parents for the ministry. 
He was educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 
shortly after graduation (1805) was appointed to super- 
intend the mathematical school at Haddington, whence 
he removed in 1812 to Kirkcaldy to assume the duties of 
a similar but more eligible position. About this time 
he also began his. theological studies, and, in accordance 
with the usage of his alma mater, he entered as one of 
her students of theology. After a stay of about seven 
years, having completed the probation required by the 
Church of Scotland, he attained, by action of the Pres- 
bytery of Annan, to “the ambiguous position of a li- 
censed preacher and candidate—a layman in fact, though 
often recognised as a clergyman by courtesy; and he 
only waited an opportunity to escape from his present 
occupation to that for which he had been formally des- 
ignated.” But not finding an opening immediately, and 
tired of the occupation of teaching, he recommenced 
study at Edinburgh, devoting most of his time to the 


last there came an invitation to preach in the hearing 
of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, who was desirous of 
procuring for himself an assistant in the great parish of 
St. John’s, Glasgow; and shortly after Irving was cho- 
sen for this position, and so enabled to begin “in earn- 


est the great life-work for which he had been prepar-_ 


ing, and which he had anticipated with most painful 
longings. A parish of 10,000 souls, mostly the families 
of poor artisans and laborers, composed the pastorate of 
St. John’s, Glasgow, and Irving at once entered on its 
varied duties with all his energies.” But as his associ- 
ation in this parish with Dr. Chalmers only afforded 
him an inferior place, he soon grew dissatisfied with the 
position; and, his preaching having secured him quite 
a favorable reputation, he was invited to the great Eng- 
lish metropolis as minister of the Caledonian Church, a 
kirk of Scotland in Cross Street, Hatton Garden. Early 
in July, 1822, he began his labors in this little out-of- 
the-way church, composed of only fifty members, occa- 
sionally enlarged by some stray Scotchmen visiting the 
great city. In a very few weeks he began to attract 
large congregations; in three months the applications 
for seats had risen to 1500; at length it became neces- 
sary to exclude the general public, and to admit only 
those who were provided with tickets. Statesmen, or- 
ators, the noble, the wealthy, the fashionable, occupied 
the seats of the church, and their carriages thronged 
the adjoining streets. His ability and success as a 
preacher are thus stated by a writer on “ Henry Drum- 
mond” in the London Quart. Review, October. 1860, p. 
275: “The preacher’s great stature, his bushy black hair 
hanging down in ringlets, his deep voice, his solemn 
manner, the impressiveness of his action, his broad Scotch 
dialect, his antiquated yet forcible style, all combined to 
rivet attention, and made you feel that you were in the 
presence of a power. Nor did his matter belie the im- 
pression which was thus created. He was bent upon 
accomplishing the end of the Gospel ministry in saving 


souls from death; and at the beginning of his course, 


before the disturbing influences of his position had done 
their full work upon him, he preached with great force 
and effect.” The influence which Irving exerted among 
all classes of society of London was really surprising. 
Such an amount of applause as was awarded to his pul- 
pit discourses has never fallen to the lot of man since his 
day, excepting perhaps in the case of Spurgeon. In 
1824, a volume containing ‘some of his discourses was 
sent forth, not as sermons, but under the title of Ora- 
tions: For the Oracles of God, four Orations ; For 
Judgments to come, an Argument in nine Parts. The 
author shared the same popular favor as the preacher, 
and three editions of the book were sold in less than 
half a year. “Aimless, and without a wide or lasting 
interest, curiously quaint in style and manner, while 
the matter generally bears upon the topics of the pass- 
ing hour, it contains many passages of extraordinary 
beauty and depth, many an outpouring of lofty devo- 
tion, and frequent bursts of the most passionate elo- 
quence” (Encyclop. Britan. xii, 625), But, as the pro- 
duction of the preacher of the little Hatton Garden 
chapel, everybody who wished to be up with the times 
had to read it, and so it soon “became the talk of the 
town, and was criticised by each according to his posi- 
tion and temper.” The book had many yulnerable 
points, one of which, not the least perhaps, was the 
thrust in his introduction against the evident lack of 
success of the ordinary instructions of the pulpit, charg- 
ing it ali as the result of the defective manner of preach- 
ing generally prevalent in England at that time. But 
if this arrayed a number of critics against him, an ¢s- 
trangement of the great body of contemporary evangel- 
ical Christians only followed his course of action in 1824. 
In this year he was called upon, as one of the pulpit 
celebrities of the great metropolis, to preach before the 
London Missionary Society. He had long dreamed of 
a revival of apostolical missions, and to advance “ these 
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‘sublime fancies” this opportunity afforded him scope. 
«For three mortal hours the vast assembly was held 
entranced by his gorgeous oratory while he depicted, 
not the work of that or any other body, but a grand 
ideal of a mission scheme after the model of apostolic 
times. During all this time the managers sat in pain- 
ful solicitude, first for their usual collections, and ulti- 
mately for the damage that such a discourse must entail 
upon the cause in which they were engaged, But no- 
body could suspect the preacher of a design to harm the 
cause he was called to advocate. To his mind the mis- 
sionary work was not the same thing with that contem- 
plated by the society, and, as he spoke from his own 
inflamed fancy and full heart, his utterances were for- 
eign to the subject as they viewed it. But the discourse 
was more than a blunder; it was a burning protest, 
though undesigned, against the spirit of cowardly pru- 
dence in which the work of missions was, and, alas! 
that it must be said, still is prosecuted. It unluckily 
struck precisely upon those points which annual reports 
and platform orators are usually careful to leave un- 
touched, and by holding up the bright ideal it con- 
demned the actual” (Dr. Curry). 

However candid may have been his manner and true 
the zeal for the Christian cause which unquestionably 
impelled Irving at this time, the effect was to estrange 
from him many of his Christian friends. But the birth 
of a son for a time turned his attention from the con- 
troversy which his acts had provoked and to him, so 
fond of home life, atoned in a measure for the loss of 
friends. The child, however, soon died, and this addi- 
tional loss incited him to the study of prophecy. His 
attention had already been called in this direction by 
Hatley Frere, “an earnest but one-sided student of the 
prophecies,” who was propounding about this time a 
new theory of interpretation, the especial object of which 
was to establish the idea of a personal reign of Christ 
on earth. The study and translation of a Spanish work 
on this subject, generally attributed to Ben-Ezra, but 
really the production of the Jesuit Lacunza (q. v.) (pub- 
lished by Irving under the title of The Coming of Mes- 
siah in Glory and Majesty), aided in “ turning the bal- 
ance of Irving’s mind the wrong way just at the crisis 
of his intellectual fate. These prophetical studies met 
an original bias in his mind, and made him a fatal prey 
to religious delusion.” 
to lay before the public his favorite theory of the mil- 
Jennium by an invitation from the Continental Society 
to preach the annual sermon (1825). Like the mission- 
ary sermon of the previous year, it gave rise to consid- 
erable commotion, more especially among the friends 
of “Catholic Emancipation.” England at this time 
was decidedly in favor of bestowing upon Roman Cath- 
olics unlimited political power, which Irving vehement- 
ly opposed. A good part of his audience left their 
seats before the speaker had finished his discourse, 
which, like the missionary sermon, occupied some “three 
or more hours in the delivery.” To make a bad matter 
still worse, Irving determined to publish his discourse, 
enlarged and rearranged, in book form, and during the 
next year sent it forth under the title Babylon and In- 
Jidelity Foredoomed, dedicating it “to my beloved friend 
and brother in Christ, Hatley Frere, Esq.” “Irving 
now threw himself unreservedly,” says Dr. Curry, “into 
the current that swept him away from his moorings. 
By the strange fascination which often attends the 
study of prophecy and the expectation of a terrestrial 
millennium, he now came to expect the speedy coming 
of Christ to set up his kingdom on earth, and this 
wrought in him the usual results of excitement and spe- 
cialty of religious thought and conversation. He had 
reached that stage of mental excitement in which al- 
most every event becomes a proof of the cherished ex- 
pectation, and the mind’s own action steadily intensities 
the dominant fascination. In this, too, he craved the 
sympathy of other minds inspired with the same senti- 
ments, and these he readily obtained; a kind of mystic 
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circle, among whom were Hatley Frere, now relieved 
of his isolation, the celebrated Rabbin, Dr. Wolff, Ir- 
ving himself, and Henry Drummond, with others less 
distinguished, after numerous informal conversations, 
at length came together in a conference at Albury, 
the hospitable residence of Mr. Drummond, brought to- 
gether, as Irving declared, by ‘a desire to compare 
their views with respect to the prospects of the Church 
at this present ecrisis’” (comp. art. ix, “On Drummond,” 
in the London Quart. Review, Oct. 1860). “Irving sat 
down with his motley associates, a giant among pig- 
mies, the most docile of the company, and quite ready 
to yield his own views to the superficial fancies of the 
least distinguished of the body, and to surrender his 
clearest intellectual convictions to what was styled the 
answer to prayer. From such sessions the only proba- 
ble results followed: the fanaticism in which they be- 
gan was heightened and confirmed, especially in the 
single mind capable of being damaged by it.” 

The popularity of the great preacher, however, con- 
tinued unabated in the midst of all these difficulties; 
nay, his late meditations and yearnings rather increased 
his reputation, and soon a new and more commodious 
church had to be provided for the throngs of hearers 
that weekly came to listen to him. The money for the 
building of a new edifice was easily procured, and early 
in 1827 he was installed pastor of the newly-built church 
in Regent Square, Chalmers preaching on the occasion. 
“The transition from the little Caledonian chapel, so 
long thronged by a promiscuous crowd of London fash- 
ionable life, to the commodious National Scotch Church 
in Regent Square, with its well-ordered and well-defined 
congregation, marks the culmination and the beginning 
of the descent of Irving’s popularity.” Shortly after his 
removal to the new church, he again ventured before 
the public as an author by the publication of three yol- 
umes (1828) selected from his discourses preached since 
the commencement of his ministry at London. Up to 
this time many of the extravagances of Irving had 
more or less displeased his brother laborers in the min- 
istry, but no one had ventured to attack him publicly 
until “an idle clergyman called Cole,” of whom Mr. Ir- 
ving’s biographer, Mrs. Oliphant, can barely speak with 
civility, accused Irving of inculcating heterodox doc- 
trines on the Jncarnation in the first volume of his ser- 
mons, which treats chiefly of the Trinity; first of the 
divine character, and especially of the person and work 
of Christ. “The perfect humanity of Christ was Ir- 
ving’s favorite theme. With the utmost intensity he 
clung to the idea of the brotherhood of his Master—an 
idea he held with perfect reverence. The first shock 
of the charge of heresy, and of heresy, too, in relation 
to his adorable Lord, utterly unmanned him. The last 
thought of his heart would have been to derogate from 
the dignity of his Master, his impassioned reverence for 
whom had probably stimulated the teaching which now 
bore the brand of heresy” (Lond. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1862, 
p. 193). It would hardly be worth while to follow up 
the controversy incited by the impertinent, if not treach- 
erous conduct of Mr. Cole in exaggerating “an error 
which should have been the groundwork of a brotherly 
expostulation,” were it not for the fact that for these 
yery views on the incarnation Irving was, some years 
later, deposed from the ministry. As we have already 
said, he was the last of all persons who could be led to 
believe that the views which he set forth on this sub- 
ject had anything noyel or unusual in them, All that 
he was possibly guilty of, says Dr. Curry, is that “he 
took in a larger view which contemplated the whole 
work of the incarnation of the Word as redemptive, in 
that by it the Godhead came into vital union with human- 
ity, fallen and under the law. This last thought carried 
to his realistic mode of thinking the notion of Christ’s 
participation in the fallen character of humanity, which 
he designated by terms that implied a real sinfulness in 
Christ. His attempt to get rid of the odiousness of that 
idea by saying that this was overborne and at length 
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wholly expelled by the indwelling Godhead helped the 
matter but little, and still left him open to grave cen- 
sures for at least an unhappy method of statement. But 
under all this there is unquestionably a most precious 
Gospel truth, and if Irving was justly condemned for 
an unwarrantable misstatement of certain doctrines of 
Christianity, the orthodoxy of the age may be justly 
called to account for its partial exhibition of those doc- 
trines. For centuries the Church has been actively oc- 
cupied in setting forth and defending the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, until that of his humanity has largely 
fallen out of its thinkings. It is quite time to cease 
from this one-sidedness and to take in a whole Gospel. 
Fallen humanity demands a sympathizing no less than 
an almighty Saviour; and if indeed Jesus is to be that 
Saviour, he must be apprehended by our faith, as ‘man 
with man,’ and as really and fully ‘touched with a sense 
of our infirmities.’ The Church of Rome answers to the 
heart’s yearning for human sympathy in the Mediator 
by giving that office to Mary; while our misformed 
practical creeds remove Jesus beyond our sympathies, 
and give us no other Mediator. The Church awaits 
the coming of a John, uprising from the Saviour’s bos- 
om, to set forth in all fulness the blessedness of the 
grace of Jesus, the incarnate God, who hath ‘ borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.’” With this charge of 
heresy advanced against him, Irving set out on a visit 
to his native land “to warn, first his father’s house and 
kindred, and the country side which had still so great a 
hold upon his heart, and then universal Scotland, of that 
advent which he looked for with undoubting and fer- 
vent expectations;” and brilliant was the success with 
which he saw his labors crowned wherever he went. 
For once he was a prophet who received honors in his 
own country. Wherever he preached, not only whole 
congregations from neighboring towns came to swell his 
already large numbers of hearers, but oftentimes even 
the ministers would adjourn their services and go with 
their flocks en masse to hear Scotland’s noble descend- 
ant. While preaching at Edinburgh on the Apocalypse, 
the special theme of study in these later years, the ser- 
vices began at six o’clock A.M. Of these Chalmers 
writes: “He is drawing prodigious crowds. We at~- 
tempted this morning to force our way into St. Andrew’s 
Church, but it was all in vain. He changes to the West 
Church, with its three hideous galleries, for the accom- 
modation of the public,” and even then there was not 
room. As in Edinburgh, so was his success at Glasgow 
and other places that he visited, and we need not won- 
der that Chalmers himself exclaims “that there must 
have been a marvellous power of attraction that could 
turn a whole population out of their beds as early as five 
in the morning.” 

As if to augment the ‘difficulties already in his way, 
in his candid and straightforward manner, he further 
estranged his friends of the Scottish Church by extend- 
ing his sympathy to a minister of his native Church, a 
Mr. Campbell, of Row, who was just then under the odi- 
um of teaching false notions on the Procrustian high- 
Calvinistic doctrine of the Atonement as set forth in the 
Westminster Confession. 

But the grand and final divergence from his mother 
Church further resulted, not from the communication 
of any doctrinal excitement from the banks of Guirloch, 
but from a very strange phenomenon which about this 
time took its rise along the quiet banks of this river. 
For some time Irying had been pondering on the heri- 
tage of the gift of tongues (q. v.; see also Girrs), and 
was inclined to believe this spiritual gift to have been 
not only possessed by the apostolic Church, but an act- 
ual heritage of the Church of all times; indeed, a neces- 
Bary condition for the healthy state of any Church of 
Christ. These thoughts of his became convictions when 
seconded at this juncture by some remarkable instances. 
In the locality of Row, celebrated for the piety of its 
inhabitants, there had lived and died a young woman, 
[isabella Campbell by name, of rare and saintly charac- 
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ter. A memoir which her minister had written. 
attracted the attention of people far and near, and man 
of them came as pilgrims to visit the spot where she 
had lived and prayed. These visits to the earthly 
dwelling-place, as well as the noble reputation, if not 
example of a departed sister, had a wonderful influence 
on the surviving sister Mary—* gifted with the same 
spiritual temperament, with powers of mind of no ordi- 
nary character, and, moreover, with the personal fasci- 
nation of beauty.” For a long time she had been af- 
flicted with the same disease which had made a prey of 
her sister, and while lying, as all believed, at the point 
of death, she professed to have received “the gift of 
tongues,” and, “as she lay in her weakness,” the Holy 
Ghost, they said, had come upon her with mighty pow- 
er, and “constrained her to speak at great length, and 
with superhuman strength, in an unknown tongue.” 
Similar cases occurred in other neighboring places, 
and the news of the wondrous phenomena soon reached 
the ears of Irving. To him, of course, these indicated 
“an approaching realization of his prophetic dreams.” 
Not for an instant was he to hesitate to acknowledge 
them as the natural answer of his aspirations and pray- 
er; and many of his own flock, prepared by his pre- 
vious teachings, seconded his leanings in favor of these 
long-lost spiritual gifts. Manifestations of a similar 
character soon appeared in his own Church, at first pri- 
vately, then at the week-day matins, and finally even 
in the public service on the Sabbath. “The die” had 
truly been “ cast, and from that time the Regent Square 
church became a Babel.” His oldest and most discreet 
friends one by one deserted him, finding that their coun- 
sel was of no avail. Even a visit of Chalmers and 
Coleridge, both his friends, could not in the least stay 
the current that was fast hurrying him to a most 
frightful abyss. A collision between the pastor and his 
tlock was inevitable, though some of his people shared 
his views. Against the continuation of the “new proph- 
ets” even his own brother-in-law voted, and the iney~ 
itable result was of course the ejectment of the minis- 
ter and his beliewers in the “ gift of tongues” from Re 
gent Square Church, But it must not be supposed that 
aman of Irving’s great abilities, though his course was 
now downward, was surrounded only by a few weak fol- 
lowers, Among those who faithfully followed their pas- 
tor were some of London’s most distinguished charac- 
ters, and when on the following Sunday he met his ad- 
herents in the hall of the great infidel Owen, no less 
than 800 were there to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Indeed, the place they had temporarily secured was far 
too small to contain all that still flocked to hear Irving, 
and they removed to a large gallery in Newman Street, 
generally designated as West’s Gallery, because it had 
formerly belonged to West the painter. The denoue- 
ment of the play had now fairly begun, and it rapidly 
hastened to its close. The “gifted ones” at Newman 
Street had things in their own hands, and everything 
proceeded by “vision,” and “prophecy,” and in the 
“Spirit ;” to all which Irving gave the most reverent 
and obedient attention. The Presbytery of Annan, by 
which body Irving had been first licensed to preach, but 
not ordained, “by a remarkable stretch of power” con- 
demned him as guilty of heresy, and excommunicated 
him from the Church of Scotland. But as if his eup of 
sorrows was not yet sufficiently bitter, to add to the con- 
demnation which he had just received at the hand of 
his mother Church, which he so dearly loved, he was, 
on his return from Annan to London, deprived even by 
his own adherents of the authority which by reason of 
his superiority had universally been granted to him, and, 
in accordance with a “revelation,” was interdicted “ from 
exercising any priestly function, or administering the 
Sacraments, or even preaching, excepting to those less 
sacred assemblies to which unbelievers were admitted. 
Astounded, he yet uttered no murmur, but sat in the 
lowest places of the Church which he himself had cre~ 
ated, in silent and resigned humility.” Mr. Andrews, in 
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ed as made by Mrs, Oliphant in her biography of Mr. 
Irving. But even Mr, Andrews acknowledges that when 
Mr. Irving was finally reordained by these “ superior” of- 
ficers, who claimed to have been called by God to high- 
er distinctions, his position “was in some respects less in- 
dependent than before,” and that it could not have been 
otherwise than “that Mr. Irving should have met with 
trials and difficulties in the progress of the work un- 
der his new phase,” especially “a man of his great 
strength of character, and gifts for leadership, accus- 
tomed hitherto to be foremost in whatever he engaged 
in” (p.821). But for once fortune favored Irving. The 
great degradation which he was called upon to suffer 
was to be his last, and a short one at that. In the au- 
tumn of 1834, the severe task which he had been im- 
posing on his mind and body began to tell upon him, 
and while on a journey to Scotland for the recovery of 
his failing health, he was taken dangerously ill, and died 
at Glasgow Dee. 8, 1834. 

Of Irving it may truly be conceded that a more de- 
vout or earnest spirit has not appeared on the stage of 
time in the 19th century. Destined to be a Christian 
minister, “he strove” (said of him a friend who knew 
him well), “with all the force that was in him, to be it. 
He might have been so many things; not a speaker 
only, but a doer—the leader of hosts of men. For his 
head, when the fog of Babylon had not yet obscured it, 
was of strong, far-reaching insight. His very enthusi- 
asm was sanguine, not atrabiliar ; he was so loving, full 
of hope, so simple-hearted, and made all that approach- 
ed him his. A giant form of activity was in the man; 
speculation was accident, not nature. There was in him 
a courage dauntless, not pugnacious; hardly fierce, by no 
possibility ferocious ; as of the generous war-horse, gen- 
tle in its strength, yet that laughs at the shaking of the 
spear. But, above all, be he what he might, to be a real- 
ity was indispensable for him.” In another place the 
same friend exclaims: “ But for Irving I had never 
known what the communion of man with man means. 
His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul mine 
ever came in contact with. I call him, on the whole, 
the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found in 
this world, or now hope to find.” Similar was the judg- 
ment of all Irving’s friends, and even of most of his op- 
ponents. “All admired the man, his many virtues, his 
matchless eloquence; all deplored his fall, and the gulf 
of separation which it created between him and his 
mother Church.” His works have been collected by his 
nephew, the Rey. P. Carlyle, who has published them 
under the title of Collected Writings of Edward Irving 
(Lond. 1864-5, 5 vols. 8vo). See Mrs, Oliphant, Life of 
Edward Irving (Lond. 1862; N.Y. [ Harpers’ ] 1862, 8vo) ; 
Carlyle, Miscellaneous Essays ; M eth. Qu. Rev. Jan. 1849 ; 
1863; Lond. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1862, art. vi; Edinb. Rev. 
Oct. 1862, art. vii; Encyclop. Britann. xii, s. v.; Baring 
Gould, Post Medieval Preachers (of England only); Lit- 
tell’s Living Age (on Irving’s works), Feb. 23, 1867, art. 
i; and M. W. Andrews (of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
the name now assumed by the Irvingites), in the Vew 
Englander, July, 1863, art.i; Oct., art. viii. (J. H.W.) 


I’saiic (Heb. Vitschak’, POX9, laughter, in the poet. 
books sometimes piv, Yischak’, Psa. ev, 9; Jer. xxxiii, 
26; Amos vii, 9, 16, in the last two passages spoken of 
the Israelitish nation; Sept. and N. T. ‘Ioad«, Joseph. 
Toaxoc, Ant. i, 10, 5), the only son of Abraham by Sa- 
rah, and the middle one of the three patriarchs who are 
so often named together as the progenitors of the Jew- 
ish race. 

I. Personal History.—The following are the facts 
which the Bible supplies of the longest-lived of the 
three patriarchs, the least migratory, the least prolific, 
and the least favored with extraordinary divine revela- 
tions. A few events in this quiet life have occasioned 
discussion. 
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1. The promise of a son had been made to his parents 
when Abraham was visited by the Lord in the plains 
of Mamre, and appeared so unlikely to be fulfilled, see- 
ing that both Abraham and Sarah were “well stricken 
in years,” that its utterance caused the latter to laugh 
incredulously (Gen. xviii, 1 sq.). B.C. 2064. Being 
reproved for her unbelief, she denied that she had 
laughed. ‘The reason assigned for the special visitation 
thus promised was, in effect, that Abraham was pious, 
and would train his offspring in piety, so that he would 
become the founder of a great nation, and all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed in him. See ABRAHAM. 
In due time Sarah gave birth to a son, who received 
the name of Isaac (Gen. xxi, 1-3). B.C. 2063. This 
event occurred at Gerar. Isaac was thus emphatically 
the child of promise. Born, as he was, out of due time, 
when his father was a hundred years old and his moth- 
er ninety, the parents themselves laughed with a kind 
of incredulous joy at the thought of such a prodigy 
(Gen, xvii, 17; xviii, 12), and referring to the marvel- 


-| lousness of the event when it had actually taken place, 


Sarah said that not only she, but all who heard of it, 
would be disposed to laugh (Gen. xxi, 6). The name 
Isaac, therefore, was fitly chosen by God for the child, 
in commemoration of the extraordinary, supernatural 
nature of the birth, and of the laughing joy which it 
occasioned to those more immediately interested in it. 
This signification of Isaac’s name is thrice alluded to 
(Gen. xvii, 17; xviii, 12; xxi, 6). Josephus (Ant. i, 
12, 2) refers to the second of those passages for the or- 
igin of the name; Jerome (Quest. Hebr. in Gen.) vehe- 
mently confines it to the first; Ewald (Gesch. i, 425), 
without assigning reasons, gives it as his opinion that 
all three passages have been added by different writers 
to the original record. There need be no dispute as to 
which of these passages the import of the name refers; 
it includes a reference to them all, besides according 
with and expressing the happy, cheerful disposition of 
the bearer, and suggesting the relation in which he 
stood, as the seed of Abraham, the channel of the prom- 
ised blessing, and the type of him who is pre-eminently 
the Seed, whose birth has put laughter into the hearts 
of myriads of our race. The preternatural birth of Isaac 
was a sign from heaven at the outset, indicating what 
kind of seed God expected as the fruit of the covenant, 
and what powers would be required for its production— 
that it should be a seed at once coming in the course of 
nature, and yet in some sense above nature—the special 
gift and offspring of God. When Isaac was eight days 
old he received circumcision, and was thus received int« 
the covenant made with his father; while his mother’s 
sceptical laughter was turned into triumphant exulta:. 
tion and joy in God (Gen. xxi, 4-7). (See De Wette, 
Krit. p. 183 sq.; Ewald, Gesch. i, 388; Hartmann, Ueber 
d. Pentat. p. 269; Lengerke, Xen, p. 290; Niemeyer, Cha- 
ract. li, 160.) See NAME. 

2. The first noticeable circumstance in the life of 
Isaac took place in connection with his weaning. His 
precise age at the time is not given, but we may sup- 
pose him to have been (according to Eastern custom) 
fully two years old. In honor of the occasion Abra- 
ham made a great feast, as an expression, no doubt, of 
his joy that the child had reached this fresh stage in 
his career—was no longer a suckling, but capable of self- 
sustenance, and a certain measure of independent ac- 
tion. For the parents, and those who sympathized with 
them, it would naturally be a feast of laughter—the 
laughter of mirth and joy; but there was one in the 
family—Ishmael—to whom it was no occasion of glad- 
ness, who saw himself supplanted in the more peculiar 
honors of the house by this younger brother, and who 
mocked while others langhed—himeelf, indeed, laughed 
(for it is the same word still, P72, Gen. xxi, 9), but 
with the envious and scornful air which betrayed the 
alien and hostile spirit that lurked in his bosom. He 
must have been a well-grown boy at the time; and Sa- 
rah, descrying in the manifestations then given the sure 
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presage of future rivalry and strife, urged Abraham to 
east forth the bondmaid and her son, since the one could 
not be a co-heir with the other. Abraham, it would 
seem, hesitated for a time about the matter, feeling pain- 
ed at the thought of having Ishmael separated from the 
household, and only complied when he received an ex- 
plicit warrant and direction from above. At the same 
time, he got the promise, as the ground of the divine 
procedure, “ For in Isaac shall thy seed be called,” that 
is, in Isaac (as contradistinguished from Ishmael, or any 
other son) shall the seed of blessing that is to hold of 
thee as a father have its commencement. It is proba- 
ble that Abraham needed to have this truth brought 
sharply out to him, for correction on the one side, as 
well as for consolation and hope on the other, as his pa- 
ternal feelings may have kept him from apprehending 
the full scope of former revelations concerning the son 
of Hagar. The high purposes of God were involved in 
the matter, and the yearnings of natural affection must 
give way, that these might be established. In the trans- 
actions themselves the apostle Paul perceived a revela- 
tion of the truth for all times—especially in regard to 
the natural enmity of the heart to the things of God, 
and the certainty with which, even when wearing the 
badge of a religious profession, it may be expected to 
vent its malice and opposition towards the true children 
of God (Rom. ix, 7,10; Gal. iv, 28; Heb. xi, 18). The 
seed of blessing, those who are supernaturally born of 
God, like Isaac, and have a special interest in the riches 
of his goodness, are sure to be eyed with jealousy, and, 
in one form or another, persecuted by those who, with a 
name to live, still walk after the flesh (Gal. iv, 21-31). 
See IsHmagL. 

It has been asked, what were the persecutions sustain- 
ed by Isaac from Ishmael to which Paul refers (Gal. iv, 
29)? If, as is generally supposed, he refers to Gen. xxi, 
9, then the word PMS", waiZovra, may be translated 
mocking, as in the A. V., or insulting, a8 in xxxix, 14, 
and in that case the trial of Isaac was by means of 
“cruel mockings” ({uatypwv), in the language of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi, 36). Or the word may in- 
clude the signification paying idolatrous worship, as in 
Exod. xxxii, 6, or fighting, as in 2 Sam. ii, 14. These 
three significations are given by Jarchi, who relates a 
Jewish tradition (quoted more briefly by Wetstein on 
Gal. iv, 29) of Isaac suffering personal violence from 
Ishmael, a tradition which, as Mr. Ellicott thinks, was 
adopted by Paul. The English reader who is content 
with our own version, or the scholar who may prefer 
either of the other renderings of Jarchi, will be at no 
loss to connect Gal. ix, 29 with Gen. xxi, 9. But Ori- 
gen (in Gen. Hom. vii, § 3), and Augustine (Sermo iii), 
and apparently Prof. Jowett (on Gal. iv, 29), not obsery- 
ing that the gloss of the Sept. and the Latin versions 
“playing with her son Isaac” forms no part of the sim- 
ple statement in Genesis, and that the words PMX7, 
maiZovra, are not to be confined to the meaning “ play- 
ing,” seem to doubt (as Mr. Ellicott does on other 
grounds) whether the passage in Genesis bears the con- 
struction apparently put upon it by St.Paul. On the 
other hand, Rosenmiiller (Schol. in Gen. xxi, 9) even 
goes so far as to characterize idiwxe—* persecuted”—as 
- a very excellent interpretation of PM¥72. (See Drusius 
on Gen, xxi, 9, in Crit. Sacr., and Estius on Gal. iv, 29.) 

What effect the companionship of the wild and way- 
ward Ishmael might have had on Isaac it is not easy to 
say; but his expulsion was, no doubt, ordered by God 
for the good of the child of promise, and most probably 
saved him from many an annoyance and sorrow. Freed 
from such evil influence, the child grew up under the 


nurturing care of his fond parents, mild and gentle, loy- 
ing and beloved. 


3. The next recorded event in the life of Isaac is the 
memorable one connected with the command of God to 
offer him up as a sacrifice on a mountain in the land of 


Moriah (Gen, xxii). B,C, cir. 2047. Nothing is said 
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of his age at the time except that he is called “a lad” 
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("32), perhaps sixteen years of age. According to Jo- 
sephus (A nt. i, 13, 2), he was twenty-five years old. That 
Isaac knew nothing of the relation in which he person- 
ally stood to the divine command, came affectingly out 
in the question he put to his father while they journey- 
ed together, “ Behold the fire and the wood, but where 
is the lamb for a burnt-offering ?” Even then the se- 
cret was not disclosed to him; and only, it would ap- 
pear, when the act itself was in process of being con- 
summated, did the fearful truth burst upon his soul that 
he was himself to be the victim on the altar. Yet the 
sacred narrative tells of no remonstrant struggle on the 
part of this child of promise, no strivings for escape, no 
cries of agony cr pleadings for deliverance: he seems to 
have surrendered himself as a willing sacrifice to the 
call of Heaven, and to have therein showed how thor- 
oughly in him, as in his believing parent, the mind of 
the flesh had become subordinate to the mind of the 
spirit. To act thus was to prove himself the fitting 
type of him who had the law of God in his heart, and 
came to do, not his own will, but the will of him that 
sent him. But the death itself, which was to prove the 
life of the world, it belonged to the antitype, not to the 
type, to accomplish. The ram provided by God in the 
thicket must meanwhile take the place of the seed of 
blessing. In the surrender by the father of his “ only 
son,” the concurrence of the son’s will with the father’s, 
the sacrificial death which virtually took place, and the 
resurrection from the dead, whence Abraham received 
his son “in figure” (Heb. xi, 19), are all points of anal- 
ogy which cannot be overlooked. 


The offering up of Isaac by Abraham has been view- — 


ed in various lights. It is the subject of five disserta- 
tions by Frischmuth in the Thes. Theol. Philol. p. 197 
(attached to Crit. Sacri ; originally Jena, 1662-5, 4to). 
By bishop Warburton (Div. Leg. b. vi, § 5) the whole 
transaction was regarded as “ merely an information by 
action (comp. Jer. xxvii, 2; Ezek. xii, 3; Hos, i, 2), in- 
stead of words, of the great sacrifice of Christ for the re- 
demption of mankind, given at the earnest request of 
Abraham, who longed impatiently to see Christ’s day.” 
This view is adopted by dean Graves (On the Penta- 
teuch, pt. iii, § 4), and has become popular. But it is 
pronounced to be unsatisfactory by Dayidson (Primitive 
Sacrifice, pt. iv, § 2), who, pleading for the progressive 
communication of the knowledge of the Christian atone- 
ment, protests against the assumption of a contempo- 
rary disclosure of the import of the sacrifice to Abra- 
ham, and points out that no expiation or atonement was 
joined with this emblematic oblation, which consequent- 
ly symbolized only the act, not the power or virtue of 
the Christian sacrifice. Mr. Maurice (Patriarchs and 
Lawgivers, tv) draws attention to the offering of Isaac 
as the last and culminating point (compare Ewald, Ge- 
schichte, i, 430-4) in the divine education of Abraham, 
that which taught him the meaning and ground of self- 
sacrifice. The same line of thought is followed up in a 
very instructive and striking sermon on the sacrifice of 
Abraham in Doctrine of Sacrifice, iii, 33-48. Some Ger- 
man writers have spoken of the whole transaction as a 
dream (Eichhorn, iblioth. f. bibl. Liter. i, 45 sq.), or a 
myth (De Wette), or as the explanation of a hieroglyph 
(Otman, in Henke’s Magazin, ii, 517), and treat other 
events in Isaac’s life as slips of the pen of a Jewith 
transcriber. Even the merit of novelty cannot be claim- 
ed for such views, which appear to have been in some 
measure forestalled in the time of Augustine (Sermo ii, 
De tentatione Abrahe). They are, of course, irrecon- 
cilable with the declaration of St. James, that it was a 
work by which Abraham was justified. Eusebius (Prep. 
Evang. iv, 16, and i, 10) has preserved a singular and 
maccurate version of the offering of Isaac in an extract 
from the ancient Phoenician historian Sanchoniathon ; 
but it is absurd to suppose that the widely-spread (see 
Ewald, A ltherthiimer, p.79, and Thomson’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, 1853, p. 88) heathen practice of sacrificing human 
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ngs (so Bruns, in Paulus’s Memorab. vi, 1 sq.) re- 


ceived any encouragement from a sacrifice which Abra- 


ham was forbidden to accomplish (see Waterland, Works, 
iv, 203). Some writers have found for this transaction 
a kind of parallel—it amounts to no more—in the clas- 
sical legends of Iphigenia and Phrixus (so Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl. i, 95), etc. (see J. G. Michaelis, De Abr. et Is. 
a Grecis in Hyrilum et Orionem conversis, Freft. a. O. 
1721; Zeibich, /saact ortus in fabula Orionis vestigia, 
Ger. 1776). The story of Iphigenia, which inspired 
the devout Athenian dramatist with sublime notions of 
the import of sacrifice and suffering (Esch, Agam. 147, 
et seq.), supplied the Roman infidel only with a keen 
taunt against religion (Lucret. i, 102), just as the great 
trial which perfected the faith of Abraham and mould- 
ed the character of Isaac draws from the Romanized 
Jew of the first century a rhetorical exhibition of his 
own unacquaintance with the meaning of sacrifice (see 
Joseph. Ant. i, 13,3). The general aim of certain writ- 
ers has been, as they consider it, to relieve the Bible 
from the odium which the narrated circumstances are 
in their opinion fitted to occasion. That the passage is 
free from every possible objection it may be too much 
to assert: it is, however, equally clear that many of the 
objections taken to it arise from viewing the facts from 
a wrong position, or under the discoloring medium of a 
foregone and adverse conclusion. The only proper way 
is to consider it as it is represented in the sacred page. 
The command, then, was expressly designated to try 
Abraham’s faith. Destined as the patriarch was to be 
the father of the faithful, was he worthy of his high and 
dignified position? If his own obedience was weak, he 
could not train others in faith, trust, and love: hence a 
trial was necessary. That he was not without holy dis- 
positions was already known, and indeed recognised in 
the divine favors of which he had been the object; but 
was he prepared to do and to suffer all God’s will? Re- 
ligious perfection and his position alike demanded a per- 
fect heart: hence the kind of trial. If he were willing 
to surrender even his only child, and act himself both 
as offerer and priest in the sacrifice of the required vic- 
tim, if he could so far conquer his natural affections, so 
subdue the father in his heart, then there could be no 
doubt that his will was wholly reconciled to God’s, and 
that he was worthy of every trust, confidence, and honor 
(comp. James ii, 21). The trial was-made, the fact was 
ascertained, but the victim was not slain. What is there 
in this to which either religion or morality can take 
exception? This view is both confirmed and justified 
by the words of God (Gen. xxii, 16 sq.), “ Because thou 
hast not withheld thy only son, in blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of the heaven, and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” We remark, also, that not a 
part, out the whole of the transaction must be taken un- 
der consideration, and especially the final result. If we 
dwell exclusively on the commencement of it, there ap- 
pears to be some sanction given to human sacrifices; 
but the end, and the concluding and ever-enduring fact, 
has the directly opposite bearing. Viewed as a whole, 
the transaction is, in truth, an express prohibition of 
human sacrifices. Nothing but a clear command from 
God could have suggested such a service. “A craving 
to please, or propitiate, or communicate with the powers 
above” by surrendering “an object near and dear” to one, 
which canon Stanley erroneously says is the “source 
of all sacrifice,” and to which he attributes Abraham’s 
conduct in the present case (History of the Jewish 
Church, i, 47), could never have led to such an act. The 
idea is wholly improbable and irrational. Kurtz main- 
tains that the basis for this trial of Abraham was laid in 
the state of mind produced in him by beholding the 
Canaanitish human sacrifices around him. His words 
are: “These Canaanitish sacrifices of children, and the 
readiness with which the heathen around him offered 
them, must haye excited in Abraham a contest of 
thoughts .... and induced him to examine himself 


whether he also were capable of sufficient renunciation 
and self-denial to do, if his God demanded it, what the 
heathen around him were doing. But ¢f this question 
was raised in the heart of Abraham, it must also have 
been brought to a definite settlement through some outward 
fact. Such was the basis for the demand of God so far 
as Abraham was concerned, and such the educational 
motive for his trial. The obedience of Abraham’s faith 
must, in energy and entireness, not lag behind that 
which the religion of nature demanded and obtained 
from its professors. Abraham must be ready to do for 
his God what the nations around him were capable of 
doing for their false gods. In eyery respect Abraham, 
as the hero of faith, is to out-distance all others in self- 
denial” (Hist. of the O. Coven. i, 269). Objectively, the 
transaction was intended to recognise the element of 
truth in human sacrifices, while condemning the sacri- 
fices themselves (p. 269, 270). See SACRIFICE, 

4, Isaac passed his early days under the eye of his 
father, engaged in the care of flocks and herds up and 
down the plains of Canaan. At length his father wish- 
ed to see him married. Abraham therefore gave a com- 
mission to his oldest and most trustworthy servant. to 
the effect that, in order to prevent Isaac from taking a 
wife from among the daughters of the Canaanites, he 
should proceed into Mesopotamia, and, under the divine 
direction, choose a partner among his own relatives for 
his beloved son. Rebekah, in consequence, becomes 
Isaac’s wife, when he was forty years of age (Gen, 
xxiv). B.C, 2023. In connection with this marriage 
an event is recorded which displays the peculiar char- 
acter of Isaac, while it is in keeping with the general 
tenor of the sacred record regarding him. Probably in 
expectation of the early return of his father’s messenger, 
and somewhat solicitous as to the result of the embassy, 
he went out to meditate in the field at the eventide. 
While there engaged in tranquil thought, he chanced 
to raise his eyes, when lo! he beheld the retinue near at 
hand, and soon conducted his bride into his mother’s 
tent. In unison with all this is the simple declaration 
of the history, that Isaac “loved her.” Isaac was evi- 
dently a man of kind and gentle disposition, of a calm 
and reflective turn of mind, simple in his habits, having 
few wants, good rather than great, fitted to receive im- 
pressions and follow a guide, not to originate important 
influences, or perform deeds of renown. If his charac- 
ter did not take a bent from the events connected with 
his father’s readiness to offer him on Mount Moriah, 
certainly its passiveness is in entire agreement with the 
whole tenor of his conduct, as set forth in that narra- 
tive. (See Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. ad loc.) 

Isaac having, in conjunction with his half-brother 
Ishmael, buried Abraham his father, “in a good old age, 
in the cave of Machpelah,” took up a somewhat perma- 
nent residence “by the well Lahai-roi,” where, being 
blessed of God, he lived in prosperity and at ease (Gen. 
xxy, 7-11). B.C.1988. One source of regret, however, 
he deeply felt. Rebekah was barren. In time, however, 
two sons, Jacob and Esau, were granted to his prayers 
(Gen. xxy, 21-26). B.C. 2003. As the boys grew, Isaac 
gave a preference to Esau, who seems to have possessed 
those robust qualities of character in which his father 
was defective, and therefore gratified him by such dain- 
ties as the pursuits of the chase enabled the youth to 
offer; while Jacob, “a plain man, dwelling in tents,” was 
an object of special regard to Rebekah—a division of 
feeling and a kind of partiality which became the source 
of much domestic unhappiness, as well as of jealousy 
and hatred between the two sons (Gen. xxv, 27, 28). 
See Esau. 

5. The life of Isaac, moveover, was not passed wholly 
without trials coming in from without. A famine com- 
pels him to seek food in some foreign land (Gen. XXV1, 
1 sq.). B.C. cir. 1985. At the occurrence of this fam- 
ine Isaac was expressly admonished by God not to go 
down into Egypt, but to abide within the boundaries of 
the Promised Land; and occasion was taken to renew 
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the promise to him and his seed, and to confirm ‘in his 
behalf the oath which had been made to his father. 
The Lord pledged his word to be with him and to bless 
him in the land—which he certainly did, though Isaac 
did not feel so secure of the promised guardianship and 
support as to be able to avoid falling into the snare 
which had also caught his father Abraham. When so- 
journing in the neighborhood of Gerar, during the prev- 
alence of the famine, and no doubt observing the wick- 
edness of the place, he had the weakness to call Rebekah 
his sister, in fear that the people might kill him on 
her account, if they knew her to be his wife. It does 
not appear that any violence was offered to Rebekah ; 
and the Philistine king, on discovering, as he did, from 
the familiar bearing of Isaac towards Rebekah, that she 
must be his wife, simply rebuked him for having, by 
his prevarication, given occasion to a misapprehension 
which might have led to serious consequences (Gen. 
xxvi, 10). _ 

No passage of his life has produced more reproach to 
Tsaac’s character than this. Abraham’s conduct while 
in Egypt (ch. xii) and in Gerar (ch. xx), where he con- 
cealed the closer connection between himself and his 
wife, was imitated by Isaac in Gerar. On the one hand, 
this has been regarded by avowed adversaries of Chris- 
tianity as involving the guilt of “lying and endeavor- 
ing to betray the wife’s chastity,” and even by Chris- 
tians, undoubtedly zealous for truth and right, as the 
conduct of “a very poor, paltry earthworm, displaying 
cowardice, selfishness, readiness to put his wife in a ter- 
rible hazard for his own sake.” But, on the other hand, 
with more reverence, more kindness, aml quite as much 
probability, Waterland, who is no indiscriminate apolo- 
gist for the errors of good men, after a minute examina- 
tion of the circumstances, concludes that the patriarch 
did “right to evade the difficulty so long as it could 
lawfully be evaded, and to await and see whether di- 
vine Providence might not, some way or other, inter- 
pose before the last extremity. The event answered. 
God did interpose” (Scripture Vindicated, in Works, iv, 
188, 190), 

There is no improbability, as has been asserted, that 
the same sort of event should happen in rude times at 
different intervals, and, therefore, no reason for main- 
taining that these events have the same historical basis, 
and are, in fact, the same event differently represented. 
Neither is it an unfair assumption that Abimelech was 
the common title of the kings of Gerar, as Pharaoh was 
of the kings of Egypt, or that it may have been the 
proper name of several kings in succession, as George 
has been of several English kings. 

In all respects except this incident, Isaac’s connection 
with the Philistine territory was every way creditable 
to himself, and marked with tokens of the divine favor. 
He cultivated a portion of ground, and in the same year 
reaped a hundred fold—a remarkable increase, to en- 
courage him to abide under God’s protection in Canaan. 
His flocks and herds multiplied exceedingly, so that he 
rose to the possession of very great wealth; he even be- 
came, on account of it, an object of envy to the Philis- 
tines, who could not rest till they drove him from their 
territory. He reopened the wells which his father had 
digged, and which the Philistines had meanwhile filled 
up, and himself dug several new ones, but they disputed 
with him the right of possession, and obliged him to 
withdraw from them one after another. Finally, at a 
greater distance, he dug a well, which he was allowed 
to keep unmolested; and in token of his satisfaction at 
the peace he enjoyed, he called it Rehoboth (room) 
(Gen. xxy, 22). Thence he returned to Beersheba, 
where the Lord again appeared to him, and gave him a 
fresh assurance of the coyenant-blessing ; and Abime- 
lech, partly ashamed of the unkind treatment Isaac had 
received, and partly desirous of standing well with one 
who was so evidently prospering in his course, sent 
some of his leading men to enter formally into a cove- 
nant of peace with him. Isaac showed his meek and 
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kindly disposition in giving courteous entertainment x 
the messengers, and cordially agreed to their proposal, 

It was probably a period considerably later still than 
even the latest of these transactions to which the next 
notice in the life of Isaac must be referred. This is the 
marriage of Esau to two of the daughters of Canaan 
(Judith and Bashemath), which is assigned to the for- 
tieth year of Esau’s life, coeval with Isaac’s hundredth. 
These alliances were far from giving satisfaction to the 
aged patriarch; on the contrary, they were a grief of 
mind to him and his wife Rebekah (Gen. xxvi, 36). 

6. The last prominent event in the life of Isaac is the 
blessing of his sons (Gen. xxvii, 1 sq.). B.C. 1927. It 
has been plausibly suggested (Browne, Ordo Saeclo- 
rum, p. 810) that the forebodings of a speedy demise 
(ver. 2) on the part of Isaac, whose health always ap- 
pears to have been delicate (Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. 
ad loc.), may have arisen from the fact that his brother 
Ishmael died at the age he had just now reached (Gen. 
xxy, 17), although he himself survived this point for 
many years (Gen. xxxv, 28). When old and dim of 
sight (which fails much sooner in Eastern countries 
than with us), supposing that the time of his depar- 
ture was at hand, he called for his beloyed son Esau, 
and sent him to “take some venison” for him, and to 
make his favorite “savory meat,” that he might eat 
and “bless” him before his death. Esau prepared to 
obey his father’s will, and set forth to the field; but 
through the deceptious stratagem of Rebekah the “sa- 
vory meat” was provided before Esau’s return; and Ja- 
cob, disguised so as to resemble his hairy brother, im- 
posed on his father, and obtained the blessing. Yet, on 
the discovery of the cheat, when Esau brought in to his 
father the dish he had prepared, Isaac, remembering no 
doubt the prediction that “the elder should serve the 
yeunger,” and convinced that God intended the blessing 
for Jacob, would not, perhaps rather could not, reverse 
the solemn words he had uttered, but bestowed an infe- 
rior blessing on Esau (comp. Heb. xii, 17). See Epom. 
This paternal blessing, if full, conveyed, as was usual, the 
right of headship in the family, together with the chief 
possessions. In the blessing which the aged patriarch 
pronounced on Jacob, it deserves notice how entirely 
the wished-for good is of an earthly and temporal na- 
ture, while the imagery which is employed serves to 
show the extent to which the poetical element prevail- 
ed as a constituent part of the Hebrew character (Gen. 
XXvil, 27 sq.). Most natural, too, is the extreme agi- 
tation of the poor blind old man on discovering the 
cheat which had been put upon him. All the parties 
to this nefarious transaction were signally punished by 
divine Providence (comp. Jarvis, Church of the Redeem- 
ed, p. 47). The entire passage is of itself enough to 
vindicate the historical character and entire credibility 
of those sketches of the lives of the patriarchs which 
Genesis presents. 

Yet Isaac’s tacit acquiescence in the conduct of his 
sons has been brought into discussion. Fairbairn (7y- 
pology, i, 334) seems scarcely justified by facts in his 
conclusion that the later days of Isaac did not fulfil the 
promise of his earlier; that, instead of reaching to high 
attainments in faith, he fell into general feebleness and 
decay moral and bodily, and made account only of the 
natural element in judging of his sons, The inexact 
translation (to modern ears) of I", prey taken in hunt- 
ing, by “venison” (Gen, xxv, 28), may haye contribu- 
ted to form, in the minds of English readers, a low 
opinion of Isaac. Nor can that opinion be supported 
by a reference to xxvii, 4; for Isaac’s desire at such a 
time for savory meat may have sprung either from a 
dangerous sickness under which he was laboring (Blunt, 
Undesigned Coincidences, pt. i, ch. vi), or from the same 
kind of impulse preceding inspiration as prompted Eli- 
sha (2 Kings iii, 15) to demand the soothing influence 
of music before he spoke the word of the Lord, For 
sadness and grief are enumerated in the Gemara among 
the impediments to the exercise of the gift of prophecy 
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th’s Select Discourses, vi, 245). The reader who 
bears in mind the peculiarities of Isaac’s character will 
searcely infer from those passages any fresh accession 
of mental or moral feebleness. Such a longing in an 
old man was innocent enough, and indicated nothing of 
a spirit of self-indulgence. It was an extraordinary case, 
too, and Kalisch sets it in its true light: “'The venison 
is evidently like a sacrifice offered by the recipient of 
the blessing, and ratifying the proceedings; and hence 
Jacob killed and prepared two kids of the goats (verse 
9), whereas, for an ordinary meal, one would have been 
more than sufficient; it imparted to the ceremony, in 
certain respects, the character of a covenant (comp. xxi, 
27-30; xxvi, 30; Exod. xii, 2; xxiv, 5-11, etc.); the 
one party showed ready obedience and sincere affection, 
while the other accepted the gift, and granted in return 
the whole store of happiness he was able to bequeath. 
Thus the meal which Isaac required has a double mean- 
ing, both connected with the internal organism of the 
book” (Comm. on Gen. xxvii, 1-4). 

7. The stealing, on the part of Jacob, of his father’s 
blessing having angered Esau, who seems to have look- 
ed forward to Isaac’s death as affording an opportunity 
for taking vengeance on his unjust brother, the aged 
patriarch is induced, at his wife’s entreaty, to send Ja- 
cob into Mesopotamia, that, after his own example, his 
son might take a wife from among his kindred and peo- 
ple, “of the daughters of Laban, thy mother’s brother” 
(Gen. xxvii, 41-46). B.C. 1927. See Jacos. 

This is the last important act recorded of Isaac, Ja- 
cob having, agreeably to his father’s command, married 
into Laban’s family, returned after some time, and found 
the old man at Mamre, in the city of Arbah, which is 
Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned (Gen. 
xxxv, 27). B.C. cir. 1898. Here, “being old and full of 
days” (180), Isaac gave up the ghost, and died, and was 
gathered unto his people, and his sons Esau and Jacob 
buried him” (Gen. xxxv, 28). B.C. 1883. 

In the N. T. reference is made to the offering of Isaac 
(Heb. xi, 17, and James ii, 21) and to his blessing his sons 
(Heb. xi, 20). As the child of the promise, and as the 
progenitor of the children of the promise, he is contrast- 
ed with Ishmael (Rom. ix, 7, 10; Gal. iv, 28; Heb. xi, 
18). In our Lord’s remarkable argument with the Sad- 
ducees, his history is carried beyond the point at which 
it is left in the,O. T., into and beyond the grave. Isaac, 
of whom it was said (Gen. xxxv, 29) that he was gath- 
ered to his people, is represented as still living to God 
(Luke xx, 38, etc.); and by the same divine authority 
he is proclaimed as an acknowledged heir of future glory 
(Matt. viii, 11, etc.), 

Il. His Character.—Isaac, the gentle and dutiful son, 
the faithful and constant husband (see Becker, De Jsa- 
aco, ete., Greifsw, 1750), became the father of a house 
in which order did not reign. If there were any very 
prominent points in his character, they were not brought 
out by the circumstances in which he was placed. He 
appears less as a man of action than as a man of suffer- 
ing, from which he is generally delivered without any 
direct effort of his own. Thus he suffers as the object 
of Ishmael’s mocking, of the intended sacrifice on Mo- 
riah, of the rapacity of the Philistines, and of Jacob’s 
stratagem. But the thought of his sufferings is effaced 
by the ever-present tokens of God’s favor; and he suf- 
fers with the calmness and dignity of a conscious heir 
of heayenly promises, without uttering any complaint, 
and generally without committing any action by which 
he would forfeit respect. Free from violent passions, he 
was a man of constant, deep, and tender affections. 
Thus he mourned for his mother till her place was filled 
by his wife. His sons were nurtured at home till a late 
period of their lives; and neither his grief for Esau’s 
marriage, nor the anxiety in which he was involved in 
consequence of Jacob’s deceit, estranged either of them 
from his affectionate care. His life of solitary blame- 
lessness must have been sustained by strong habitual 
piety, such as showed itself at the time of Rebekah’s 
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barrenness (Gen, xxv, 21), in his special intercourse 
with God at Gerar and Beersheba (xxvi, 2, 23), in the 
solemnity with which he bestows his blessing and re- 
fuses to change it. His life, judged by a worldly stand- 
ard, might seem inactive, ignoble, and unfruitful; but 
the “guileless years, prayers, gracious acts, and daily 
thank-offerings of pastoral life” are not to be so esteem- 
ed, although they make no show in history, Isaac’s 
character may not have exercised any commanding in- 
fluence upon either his own or succeeding generations, 
but it was sufficiently marked and consistent to win re- 
spect and envy from his contemporaries. By his pos- 
terity his name is always joined in equal honor with 
those of Abraham and Jacob, and so it was even used 
as part of the formula which Egyptian magicians in the 
time of Origen (Contra Celsum, i, 22) employed as effi- 
cacious to bind the demons whom they adjured (comp. 
Gen, xxxi, 42, 53), 

If Abraham’s enterprising, unsettled life foreshadow- 
ed the early history of his descendants; if Jacob was a 
type of the careful, commercial, unwarlike character of 
their later days, Isaac may represent the middle period, 
in which they lived apart from nations,’and enjoyed 
possession of the fertile land of promise. (See Kalisch, 
Gen. ad loc.) 

IIL. The typical view of Isaac is barely referred to in 
the N. T., but it is drawn out with minute particularity 
by Philo and those interpreters of Scripture who were 
influenced by Alexandrian philosophy. Thus in Philo, 
Isaac (laughter=the most exquisite enjoyment=the 
soother and cheerer of peace-loving souls) is foreshad- 
owed in the facts that his father had attained 100 years 
(the perfect number) when he was born, and that he is 
specially designated as given to his parents by God. 
His birth from the mistress of Abraham’s household 
symbolizes happiness proceeding from predominant wis- 
dom, His attachment to one wife (Rebekah = perse- 
verance) is contrasted with Abraham’s multiplied con- 
nections, and with Jacob’s toil-won wives, as showing the 
superiority of Isaac’s heaven-born, self-sufficing wisdom 
to the accumulated knowledge of Abraham and the 
painful experience of Jacob. In the intended sacrifice 
of Isaac, Philo sees only a sign (laughter rejoicing is 
the prerogative of God, and is a fit offering to him) that 
God gives back to obedient man as much happiness as 
is good for him. Clement of Rome (ch. xxxi), with 
characteristic soberness, merely refers to Isaac as an ex- 
ample of faith in God. In Tertullian he is a pattern of 
monogamy, and a type of Christ bearing the cross. But 
Clement. of Alexandria finds an allegorical meaning in 
the incidents which connect Abimelech with Isaac and 
Rebekah (Gen. xxvi, 8), as well as in the offering of 
Isaac. In this latter view he is followed by Origen, and 
by Augustine, and by Christian expositors generally. 
The most minute particulars of that transaction are in- 
vested with a spiritual meaning by such writers as Ra- 
banus Maurus, iz Gen. § iii. Abraham is made a type 
of the first person in the blessed Trinity, Isaac of the 
second; the two servants dismissed are the Jewish sects 
who did not attain to a perception of Christ in his hu- 
miliation; the ass bearing the wood is the Jewish na- 
tion, to whom were committed the oracles of God which 
they failed to understand; the three days are the Patri- 
archal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations; the ram is 
Christ on the cross; the thicket they who placed him 
there. Modern English writers hold firmly the typical 
significance of the transaction, without extending it into 
such detail (see Pearson, On the Creed, i, 243, 251, edit. 
1843; Fairbairn’s Typology, i, 332). A recent writer (A. 
Jukes, Types of Genesis), who has shown much ingenu- 
ity in attaching a spiritual meaning to the characters 
and incidents in the book of Genesis, regards Isaac as 
representing the spirit of sonship, in a series in which 
Adam represents human nature, Cain the carnal mind, 
Abel the spiritual, Noah regeneration, Abraham the 
spirit of faith, Jacob the spirit of service, Joseph suffer- 
ing or glory. With this series may be compared the 
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view of Ewald (Gesch. i, 887-400), in which the whole 
patriarchal family is a prefigurative group, comprising 
twelve members with seven distinct modes of relation : 
1. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are three fathers, respect- 
ively personifying active power, quiet enjoyment, suc- 
cess after struggles, distinguished from the rest as Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, and Ulysses among the heroes of the 
Iliad, or as the Trojan Anchises, /ineas, and Ascanius, 
and mutually related as Romulus, Remus, and Numa; 2- 
Sarah, with Hagar, as mother and mistress of the house- 
hold, 3. Isaac as child; 4. Isaac with Rebekah as the 
type of wedlock (comp. his A lterthiimer, p. 283); 5. Leah 
and Rachel the plurality of coequal wives; 6. Deborah 
as nurse (compare Anna and Caieta, 4n. iv, 654, and 
vii, 1); 7. Eliezer as steward, whose office is compared 
to that of the messenger of the Olympic deities. 

IV. Traditions.—Jewish legends represent Isaac as an 
angel made before the world, and descending to earth 
in human form (Origen, in Johann. ii, § 25); as one of 
the three men in whom human sinfulness has no place, 
as one of the six over whom the angel of death has no 
power (Hisenmenger, Entd. Jud. i, 343, 864). He is said 
to have been instructed in divine knowledge by Shem 
(Jarchi, on Gen. xxv). The ordinance of evening pray- 
er is ascribed to him (Gen. xxiy, 63), as that of morning 
prayer to Abraham (xix, 27), and night prayer to Ja- 
cob (xxviii, 11) (Eisenmenger, Mnt. Jud. i, 483). 

The Arabian traditions included in the Koran repre- 
sent Isaac as a model of religion, a righteous person in- 
spired with grace to do good works, observe prayer, and 
give alms (ch. xxi), endowed with the divine gifts of 
prophecy, children, and wealth (ch. xix). The prom- 
ise of Isaac and the offering of Isaac are also mentioned 
(ch. xi, 38). Faith in a future resurrection is ascribed 


to Abraham: but it is connected, not, as in Heb. xi, 19, | 


with the offering of Isaac, but with a fictitious miracle 
(chap. ii). Stanley mentions a curious tradition of the 
reputed jealousy of Isaac’s character that prevails among 


the inhabitants of Hebron respecting the grave of Re- | 


bekah (Jewish Church, i,496 sq.). (On the notices of 
Isaac in the Talmud, see Otho’s Lex. Talm. p.133; Ham- 
burger, Real-Encyklop. f. Bibel u. Talmud, p. 612 sq.; for 
the notices in the Koran, see Hottinger’s Hist. Orient. 
p- 25, 52). See Bouchier, History of Isaac (Lond. 1864), 
Yor. older treatises, see Darling, Cyclop, Bibliograph. 
col. 190, 


Isaac, bishop or LANGRES, France, is supposed to 
have been present at the Council of Kiersy in 840, as 
deacon of Laon. After the death of Theutbalde, Wulf- 
ade seized the bishopric of Langres in spite of all oppos- 
ing canons; but Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims, de- 
clared against him, and Charles the Bald compelled 
him to flee. Hilduin, lay abbot of St. Denis, then pro- 
posed Isaac as bishop, and by his influence caused him 
to be appointed. Isaac was ordained bishop of Langres 
about 856. We afterwards find his name in the coun- 
cils of Toul and Langres (859), of Tousy (860), of Pistes 
(862), of Verberie, and of Soissons (866)—an evidence 
that he had gained great consideration and influence, 
His mildness caused him to be surnamed bonus, and the 
martyrology of the Church of Dijon praises him highly, 
A lasting monument of his efforts to effect a reform 
among the monastic orders is his work on Canons, pub- 
lished by Sirmond, Conciles, vol. iii; Labbe, Concil. ete. ; 
Baluze, Capitulaires, vol. ii. See Gallia Christ. vol. vy, 
col. 533; Hist. Litt. de la France, v, 528; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxvi, 4, (J. N.P.) 


Isaac Tue Syrtan (a), with the surname of Doc- 
tor or Magnus, because of his ability as an ecclesias- 
tical writer, who flourished in the first half of the 5th 
century, was, in all probability, a native of Syria. He 
was at first a monk in a convent not far from Gabala, in 
Phoenicia, and afterwards became a priest at Antioch, 
He died about 456. He wrote several theological pam- 
phlets in Syriac (and perhaps also in Greek), directed 
chiefly against the Nestorians and Eutychians, A work 
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on the Contempt of the World would be considered as 
his chief claim to reputation, but the authorship of this 
book is not at all well established. It is by some sup- 
posed to have been written by the other /saac the Syr- 
ian (see next art.). There seem to be better grounds 
for considering him as the author of the treatise De 
Cogitationibus, the Greek text of which, together with 
a Latin translation, can be found in the A scetica of Pe- 
trus Possinus. The library of the Vatican contains 
some other MS. works of Isaac. He is honored as a 
saint both by the Maronites and Jacobites of Syria. 
See Gennadius, De Script. Eccles.; Cave, Hist. Littera- 
ria; Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, xi, 214; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxvi, 3; Jocher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 1991. 

Isaac THE SyRIAN (0), generally with the surname 
of Ninivita, an ecclesiastical writer of the 6th century, 
became bishop of Nineveh, but afterwards resigned his 
office to enter a convent, of which he was subsequently 
chosen abbot. He died towards the close of the 6th 
century. He is generally, and, as it seems, justly con- 
sidered as the author of the treatise De Contemptu Mun- 
di, de Operatione corporali et sui A bjectione Liber, which 
may be found in the Orthodorographi (second edition, 
Basle, 1569), Bibliotheca Patrum (of Cologne, vol. vi), 
Bibliotheca Patrum (of Paris, vol. v), Bibliotheca novis- 
sima (of Lyons, vol. xi), and in Galland, Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum (vol. xii). All these collections contain a Greek 
text with a Latin translation, yet the former appears 
itself to be a translation from the Syriac. There are 
twenty-seven ascetic sermons of his in Greek (MSS. in 
the Vienna Library) and some homilies (MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library). See Cave, Hist. Liter.; Fabricius, ° 
Bibl. Grea, xi, 215; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xxvi, 43 
Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 1991. 

Isaac Aboab, a Spanish Jew of some distinction 
as a commentator and preacher, was born, according to 
Griitz (Gesch. d. Juden, viii, 225), in 1483, and succeeded 
the celebrated Isaac of Campanton as gaon of Castile. 
He died in 1493. Aboab wrote, besides super commen- 
taries to the commentaries of Rashi and Nachmani, 
sab by MDW, or Dissertations on a Part of the 
Talmudic Tract Jam-Tob (Beza), edited by Jedidja Ga- 
lante (Venice, 1608 ; Wilmersdorf, 1716) :—" “93, 
or Homilies, with free Use of the Hagadah, edited by 
Gershom Soncini (Constantinople, 1538, 4to ; Zolkiew, 
1806, 4to). There are a number of other works that 
have frequently been attributed to the pen of this 
Isaac, which Dr. Zunz assigns, as Gritz believes very 
properly. to another Isaac Aboab, who flourished about 
1300-1320. Among these, the most important, which 
Fiirst (Bibhotheca Judaica, i, 4 sq.) assigns to the pres- 
ent Isaac, is “18727 7372, a hagadic or ethical trea- 
tise on the Talmud and Midrashim, in seven sections 
(published at Venice, 1544, fol., and several times later ; 
also with a Heb. commentary by Frankfurter, Amsterd. 
1701, 8vo; and by others with Spenish, Hebrew, German, 
and High-German translations at different times and 
places). (J. H.W.) 

Isaac Albalag, a Jewish philosopher of some 
note, flourished in Spain during the latter half of the 
13th century. He was a contemporary of the celebra- 
ted Falaquera, and, like him, well versed in Arabian 
philosophy. Albalag possessed greater natural endow- 
ments than Falaquera, but, wanting that independence 
of mind which made the latter so justly celebrated, he 
failed to take as prominent a position. He died about 
1294, About 1292 he edited and improved Alghazali’s 
Makasid Alphilsapha, under the title of Miz"4 VPM. 
a Ras of : a been published by Schorr in Chaluz, iv 

8 and vi (1861).. See Grij ii 
352 sq. (J. H.W.) ) itz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 

Isaac Argyrus, a Greek monk who flourished in 
the latter half of the 14th century at Aneus, in Thracia. 
wrote about 13873, when he is said to have been at the 


age of sixty, Computus Grecorum de solemnitate pascha- 
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mann (Heidelberg, 1611, 4to), and inserted by Diony- 
sius Petavius in his De Doctrina temporum (iii, 359). 
He is also supposed to be the author of a work still in 
MS. form on astronomy, Of Isaac’s personal history but 
little is clearly known.—Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex. ii, 1984 ; 
Mosheim, Hec?. Hist. bk. iii, cent. xiv, pt. ii, ch. ii, (J. 
H.W.) 

' Isaac ben-Abba-Mare, a Jewish exponent of 
the Talmud, was born at Bourg des St. Gilles, France, 
in 1189. His father was an officer under the govern- 
ment of the count of Toulouse, and afforded Isaac ey- 
ery opportunity for distinction, but he early devoted 
himself to the study of the Talmud under the celebrated 
Rabbi Tam of Rameru. When only seventeen years 
old he prepared a compendium of certain ritualistic laws 
of the Jews, in which he evinced thorough familiarity 
with the Talmud. He also wrote a commentary on one 
of the most difficult parts of the Talmud, and finally 
collected all his investigations on the Jewish traditions 
under the title of "237 (probably in 1179). It was 
incompletely published by Josef ben-Saruk (Ven. 1608 ; 
and since then, Warsowa, 1801). See Griitz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, vi, 244; Furst, Biblioth. Judaica, ii, 137. (J. H. 
We) 

Isaac ben-Abraham, a distinguished Jewish 
Rabbi of the Karaitic sect, was born at Trock, near Wil- 
na (Lithuania) about 1533. He is especially celebrated 
as the author of a work against Christianity, entitled 
MVR PAT, Chizztik Amunah (munimen fidei), written 
in 1593. It is divided into two parts: the first, contain- 
ing fifty chapters, consists of an apology for Judaism, 
and a general attack on the Christian faith; the second 
contains a critical examination of a hundred passages 
of the N. T., intended by the writer to refute the proofs 
adduced by Christians from the Old Test. It is consid- 
ered, next to the productions of Duran (q. v.), the ablest 
work ever written by any Jew against the Christian re- 
ligion. It was first published by Wagenseil, with a Latin 
translation, in the Tela ignea Satane (Altdorf, 1682, 4to), 
from a MS. obtained from an African Jew, which, as 
Griitz asserts, was imperfect. The Hebrew text was after- 
wards reprinted by the Jews (Amsterdam, 1705, 12mo), 
and by Gousset, with a Latin translation and a refuta- 
tion (Amst. 1712, fol.). Wolf, in his Bibliotheca Hebra- 
ica, gives a supplement and variation, said to be derived 
from a more perfect MS. than the one at Wagenseil’s 
command. But the best edition is held to be that of 
Rabbi Deutsch (Sohrau, 1865). It was also translated 
into German Hebrew (Amst. 1717, 8vo); into German 
by Gebling, and into Spanish by Is. Athia. Among the 
works written in answer to it, which deserve especial 
mention, besides those named above, are J. Miiller, Con- 
Futatio libri Chizuk Emuna (Hamb. 1644, 4to) ; Gebhard, 
Centum loca Novi Testamenti vindicata adversus Chizuk 
Emuna (Greifswald, 1699, 4to); J. P. Storr, Lvangelische 
Glaubenslehre gegen d. Werk Chissuk Emuna (Titb. 1708, 
8vo); K. Kidder, Demonstrat. of the Messiah (Lond. 1684— 
1700, 3 pts. 8vo). Isaac ben-Abraham died about 1594. 
See Rossi, Dizion. storico degli Autori Ebret ; Bartolocci, 
Magna Biblio, Rabbin. ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, ix, 490 
sq.; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Gener. xxvi,10; Fiirst, Biblioth, 
Jud. ii, 189. (J. H. W.) 

Isaac ben-Abraham Akrish, a Jewish writer 
of considerable note, was born about 1489, in Spain; the 
name of the place is not known to us. He was lame on 
both feet, but this maimed condition by no means pre- 
vented him from acquiring great learning; nay, he 
even travelled extensively, and enjoyed the reputation 
of a great scholar. When yet a boy, the persecutions 
of the Jews by the Spaniards obliged him to leave his 
native land (1492), and he removed to Naples. But 
also here he and his coreligionists were sorely tried by 
persecution, and again he fled; this time from country 
to country “whose languages he did not understand, 
and whose inhabitants spared neither the aged nor the 
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young,” until he finally found a home in the house of a 
banished coreligionist in far-off Egypt. After a stay of 
some ten years he removed to Palestine, and finally set~ 
tled in Turkey, where he was honored with the instruc- 
tion of one of the princes of the realm. He died after 
1577. His works are "2372 D4p, or on Jewish Reign 
during the Exile; containing (1) the correspondence of 
Chasdai ben-Isaac with Jusuf, the king of the Chassars ; 
(2) OIB 272 TWIT MD MYP2, or History of the House 
of David during the reign of the Persians ; also the his- - 
tory of Bastanai, ete. (Constant. 15 . , 8vo; Basle, 1589, 
8vo; and with a work of Farisaolo, Offenb. 1720, 12mo). 
See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, ix, 10 sq., 420 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Isaac ben-Calonymos. See NarHan, 

Isaac ben-Elia ben-Samuel, a Jewish com- 
mentator who flourished in the beginning of the 18th 
century, deserves our notice as the author of (1.) A Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, published at Dyrhenfurt, under 
the title of D™790 WIPd By Od, the Psalms with 
a valuable catena (1728), consisting of excerpts from the 
celebrated expositions of Rashi, D. Kimchi, etc., giving 
also an abridgment of Alsheich’s commentary, entitled 
58 man, and a German explanation of the difficult 
words. (2.) A Commentary on Proverbs, entitled “bw 
p75 “p> ay, Proverbs with a valuable catena 
(Wandsbeck, 1730-31), composed of excerpts from the 
expositions of Rashi, D. Kimchi, fbn Ezra, Levi b.-Ger- 
shon, Salomon b.-Melech, giving also a German expla- 
nation of the difficult expressions, and an abridgment 
of Alsheich’s exposition called 27393 277; and (.) 4 
Commentary on the Sabbatic Lessons from the Prophets, 
entitled PM" 725, the face of Isaac (Wandsbeck, 1730), 
which consists of excerpts from nine of the most distin- 
guished commentators, viz. Rashi, Ibn Ezra, D, Kimchi, 
Levi b.-Gershon, Abrabanel, Alsheich, Samuel b.-Lania- 
do, J. Arama, and Joseph Albo. The works of Isaac b.« 
Elia are very valuable, inasmuch as they enable the 
Biblical student to see on one page the expositions of 
the best and most famous Jewish commentators on ey- 
ery difficult passage, without being obliged to search for 
them in inaccessible and costly volumes.—Kitto, Bibli- 
cal Cyclopedia, ii, 410. 

Isaac ben-Gikatilla. See Ipy-GrKaTILLA. 

Isaac ben-Jacob Alfasi or Alcalai, one of 
the most distinguished Talmudical scholars of the Mid- 
dle Ages, was born at Cala~-Hammad, near Fez, in Afri- 
ca, about 1013. It had been the custom among Jewish 
Rabbis to follow in the interpretation of the ‘Talmud the 
decisions of the Gaonim, and thus direet inquiry and in- 
dependence of thought had well-nigh become not only 
obsolete, but even impossible. But when Alfasi had be- 
come sufficiently familiar with the Talmudic writings 
to make his voice heard among his Jewish brethren, he 
evinced such an independence of thought, and a mind 
of such penetration, that he was soon acknowledged not 
only on Africa’s shore, but even on the other side of the 
sea, by Spain’s Jewish savans, as one of the ablest in- 
terpreters of their tradition. A work which he publish- 
ed at this time, mizbnan “DO, or the Halacha’s of the 
whole Talmud, intended as a Talmudical compendium 
(published at Cracow, 1597, 8vo; Basle, 1602,8vo), which 
has preserved its authority even to the present day, still 
further increased his renown. During a time of perse- 
cution (1088), being obliged to flee his native country, 
he sought refuge in Cordova, and there he was received 
with great honor. But his distinction as a T almudist, 
and the kind offices of his Spanish brethren, seem to 
have annoyed some of the more distinguished Rabbis 
of Spain. A controversy, into which he was unwilling- 
ly drawn, with Ibn-Gia and Ibn-Albalda, became espe- 
cially severe. After the death of Ibn-Gia, he removed 
to Lucena, and was there appointed the successor of his 
former opponent. But his controversy with Ibn-Aibal- 
da continued until the death of the latter (1094), when 
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Alfasi adopted a son of Ibn-Albalda, and made him one 
of his most faithful adherents. He died in 11038. A 
list of the different editions of his works may be found 
in First, Bibliotheca Judaica, i, 34 sq. See Gritz, Gesch. 
d. Juden, vi, 76 sq., 92 sq.; Munk, Notice sur Aboulwalid, 
p- 4 sq.; Pinsker, Likute Kadmonijot, text No. 210, and 
note X. (J. H. W.) 

Isaac ben-Jehudah. See Ipy-GiaTu. 

Tsaac ben-Joseph, called also Isaac DE Cor- 
BEIL, was born in Corbeil, a city in France, towards the 
beginning of the 13th century, and died in 1280 accord- 
ing to Rossi (Jachia Ghedalia and Abraham Zakuth say, 
the one 1240, the other 1270). He is the author of the 
celebrated work entitled M>%3 “7173, Ammudey Goléh 
(Constantinople, 1510, 4to; Cremona, 1557,4to; and with 
glosses by Perez ben-Elia, and indications of the pas- 
sages quoted from the Bible and the Talmud, Cracow, 
1596, 4to). This work is taken from the ms "BD 
245 (Sepher Mitsvoth Gadol) of Moses of Coucy, and is 
known also by the name of Semak (from the initials of 
the three Hebrew words Sepher Mitsvoth Katon). It 
contains a synopsis of the precepts of the Jewish relig- 
ion. It is divided into seven parts, each containing reg- 
ulations for gne day of the week. Isaac wrote it in 1277, 
at the request of the French Jews, who desired to have 
a clear and conyenient manual to guide them in matters 
pertaining to their religion. It is also known under the 
Latin title of Columne captivitatis, and still more fre- 
quently as the Liber Preceptorum parvus. Several oth- 
er copies of it were made by French as well as German 
Rabbis. Jekutiel Salmon ben-Mose, of Posen, made a 
compendium of the work (Cracow, 1579, 4to). See Bar- 
tolocci, Magna Biblioth. Rabbin. ; Wolf, Biblioth. He- 
braica; Rossi, Dizion. storico degli Autori Ebrei ; Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Judaica, i, 186; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 131; 
Jost, Gesch, d. Judenthums, iii, 33, (J. H. W.) 

Isaac ben-Juda (Abrabanel). See ABRABA- 
NEL. 

Isaac ben-Latif or Allatif, a Jewish philoso- 
pher of some note, was born about 1270, somewhere in 
the southern part of Spain. Of his early history scarce- 
ly anything is now known. But some of his works 
have been preserved, and from notices of distinguished 
contemporaries we learn that he was inclined to favor 
the Cabalists (q.v.). He is highly spoken of by the 
Rabbins of his day, but evidently, judging from his 
works, was rather two-sided on all cabalistic points, so 
that he may most appropriately be said to have stood 
“with one foot in philosophy, and with the other in the 
Cabala.” He died some time in the first half of the 14th 
century. Of his works are printed mbrip by WATB, 
a Commentary on Kohelet (Constantinople, 1554, 8yo) : 
—“art Ax and Deion mans, a Cosmology (Vien. 
1862, edited by S. Stern) :—p av “Zw, a work on 
Dogmatics, Religious Philosophy, and the Physical Sci- 
ences, in 4 parts :—D‘IN risbin 'o, a History of Man; 
ete. See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vil, 220 sq.; Jost, Gesch. 
d. Judenthums, iii, 80; Sachs, Kerem Chemed, vill, 88 sq. ; 
First, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii, 224. (J. H. W.) 

Isaac ben-Mose. Sce Prorrar Duran. 

‘ Isaac ben-Moses, also called Avout, who flour- 
ished in the latter half of the 16th century, deserves our 
notice as the author of (1.) a Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, entitled DX miaimn, or Consolations of God (Sa- 
loniki, 1578-9) ; and (2.) a Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
entitled Manp banpn, or the Gatherer of the Congre- 
gation (ibid. 1597), which are both valuable contribu- 
tions to the exegetical literature of the O.-T. Scriptures, 
See Kitto, Bibi. Cyclop. ii, 410; Steinschneider, Catol. 
Lib. Hebr. in Biblioth. Bod, col. 1139, 

ee ben - Schescheth (Barfat), one of the 
an one Rabbis of the 14th century, was born 

, at or near Saragossa (Spain), He presided 
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/ ie Vine 
over the congregation at Saragossa for a number of | 


years, and when, in 1391, the persecutions instituted 
against the Jews made it impossible for him to remain, 
he removed to Algiers, where he continued to hold a 
like position until his death, about 1444, and appointed 
as his successor the celebrated Simon ben-Simach Du- 
ran (q.v.). He was especially celebrated for his thor- 
ough acquaintance with Jewish tradition. Not only 
from all parts of Spain, but from the different parts of 
Europe, he was constantly invited to express his opin- 
ion on the meaning of obscure Talmudical passages. 
These were collected, and form a very important source 
for the study of the interpretation of the Talmud, and 
convey at the same time a pretty accurate idea of the 
state of the Jews in his day, not only in Spain and Al- 
giers, but in France and even other countries as well. 
His works are MAW} riPNy, a collection of Hala- 
choth (edited by Samuel Levi in 2 parts, Constantinople, 
1547, fol. and often) : 75M D2 'B, or Commentary on 
the Pentateuch, with notes from the Talmud :—D"W557, 
also a work on the Talmud. The latter two, we think, 
still remain in MS. form. See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, 


| viii, 33 sq., 109 sq.; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, iii, 87 ; 


Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, ii, 145. (J. H. W.) 


Isaac ben-Suleiman (Salome) Israéli, a Jew- 
ish philosopher and philologian, was born in Egypt 
about 845. He was a physician by profession, and as 
such attained to very high distinction, serving from 904 
to his death at Kairuan, as private physician to the 
reigning prince, and celebrated as the author of sever- 
al medical works valuable even in our day. But also as 
philologian and philosopher he attained great notoriety, 
more particularly as the author of a philosophical com- 
mentary on the first chapters of Genesis, treating of the 
Creation, of which, however, only a part is now extant, 
It bore the title of Sefer Jezirah, whence the error that 
he wrote a commentary on the book Jezirah. He died 
about 940. See Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, v, 282 sq. (J. 
H.W.) 

Isaac Blitz. See JekuruieL BEN-ISAAC, 

Isaac Campanton. See Kampanton. 


Isaac, Daniel, a prominent Methodist minister, 
commonly designated as the Wesleyan “Polemic Di- 
vine,” was born at Caythorpe, in the county of Lincoln, 
England, July 7, 1778. He was early devoted to books, 
and, on his conversion in his nineteenth year, he at once 
determined to devote his life to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. In 1800 he joined the Conference on 
probation, supplying at this time a vacancy on Grimsby 
Circuit. He soon rose to great distinction among his 
brethren in the ministry, and was appointed to some of 
the most prominent charges at the command of his de- 
nomination. May 20, 1832, while in Manchester preach- 
ing in behalf of the Sunday-school work, he was seized 
with paralysis, from the effects of which he never recov- 
ered. At the session of the next Conference he was 
present, and believed himself sufficiently recovered to 
re-enter upon active work, and was appointed to York 
Circuit, an old and favorite circuit, to which he was now 
sent for the third time. But he began to fail fast, and 
died in the midst of his work, March 21, 1834, Speak- 
ing of the abilities of Daniel Isaac, the Rey. Samuel 
Dunn says: “He was an independent thinker, acute 
reasoner, formidable opponent, dexterous polemic, sound 
theologian, striking, instructive, extemporaneous preach- 
er, perspicuous writer, generous benefactor, faithful 
friend, and amiable Christian. His intellect was orig 
inal, subtle, analogical, penetrating, clear, strong. His 
manner was deliberate, grave, conversational, pointed, 
humorous, sarcastic, ironical. The sagacious Henry 
Moore Temarked : ‘Daniel Isaac, like Paul, reasoned 
with his hearers out of the Scriptures; and he kept in 
them, never went out of them, and never reasoned him- 
self out of them.’ If at any time he drew a smile from 
his hearers, he would maintain the utmost ‘gravity He 
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af y . 
’ layed great power in grappling with the conscience, 
and in bringing to light the hidden things of darkness. 
Of the ludicrous he had a marvellous peréeption, and 
could present an object in such a light as to excite the 
indignation or the loathing of those who before admired 
it. He painted from life. Many hearers were disgust- 
ed with their own likeness as they saw it in the clear 
mirror he held before them, He was never declamatory 
or ornate. In debate he was remarkably cool, calm, 
collected, keen, argumentative, and close. There was 
no trembling hesitancy, quibbling, or artifice. He en- 
gaged in no sham fight; never brandished the sword at 
a distance, but came at once to close quarters, grappled 
with his opponent, pierced his vitals, and took from him 
his armor.” But the great strength of Daniel Isaac lay 
in his pen, and he wielded it with especial ability in 
matters of controversy. His works are, Universal Res- 
toration (N. Y. 1830, 12mo), in which he meets the ob- 
jections of the Universalists to the eternity of punish- 
ment :—Sermons on the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Lond. 1815) :— Ecclesiastical Claims (Lond. 1816), the 
views of which his Conference disapproved, but to 
which, in a reply, he steadfastly adhered. Ds. George 
Smith (History of Wesleyan Methodism, iii, 7) says 
of this work and the action of the Conference: “In 
many important respects the work does great credit to 
the author's industry and research. It contains the 
most convincing proofs, from Scripture and history, of 
the groundless character and the extravagant claims 
put forth on behalf of the ministerial order by Papists 
and High-Churchmen, and clearly shows the contra- 
dictions, impieties, and absurdities to which the admis- 
sion of these claims must inevitably lead. But in doing 
this, Mr. Isaac went so far as to impugn the scriptural 
position of the Christian ministry as held by Wesley 
and the Methodist people.’ Nor is this the only serious 
defect in the work; some passages therein are grossly 


indelicate and irreverent, if not, indeed, profane (from™ 


this charge, however, it should be said, others seek to 
free Mr, Isaac); while, as stated in the resolution of the 
Conference, its ‘general spirit and style’ are decidedly 
improper. ... The case is greatly to be regretted. Mr. 
Isaac’s ability, energy, and sterling worth are fully ad- 
mitted, and it is equally clear to our judgment, from a 
careful perusal of the work, that the Conference were 
not only justified in adopting the course they pursued, 
but were compelled to pursue it by the circumstances 
of the case.” His next work was published whilst he 
was stationed at Leicester, and on terms the most friend- 
ly with Robert Hall, the celebrated Baptist minister. 
It was entitled Baptism Discussed. This volume Hall 


would never read; but, when urged to do it by his| 


friends, he remarked, in good temper, “If he has ex- 
posed our views of baptism as he exposed the Episco- 
palians in his Leclesiastical Claims, the Lord have mercy 
upon us.” Isaac also wrote pamphlets against the use 
of instrumental music in the house of God, and on the 
Leeds organ discussions. He edited the Life of his fa- 
ther, MZemoirs of the Rev. John Strawe, and published 
sketches of the Lives of Robert Bolton, John Corbett, 
and other old Divines. In 1826 he began, at the insti- 
gation of the Rey. Samuel Dunn, a work on the Atone- 
ment, which made its appearance a few years after. His 
works were edited after his death by the venerable John 
Burdsall, and published at London (1828, in 3 vols. 8vo). 
See Everett, Polemic Divine, or Memoirs, etc., of Rev. 
Dan. Isiae (Lond. 1839); Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, 
iii, 482 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Isaac Ibn-Albalia. a Jewish writer of great dis- 
tinetion, was born at Cordova about 1035. He mani- 
fested at an early age superior talents and great thirst 
for learning, Besides the study of the Talmud, and of 
philosophy, he was eager for the acquisition of a thor- 
ough knowledge of astronomy and the mathematical 
sciznces, and when thirty years old began a commen- 
tary on the most difficult parts of the Talmud, under the 
title Kuput ha-Rochelim, but it was so extensive a work 
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ISAAC LEVITA 


that he did not live long enough to complete it. He 
also attempted an astronomical work on the principle 
of the Jewish mode of calculating the calendar, under 
the title /bbur (about 1065). Becoming a favorite of 
the reigning prince of Spain, he was honored with the 
distinguished position of nasi and grand rabbi of the 
Jews of that domain. He died about 1094. See Griitz, 
Gesch, d. Juden, vi, 72. (J. H.W.) 
Isaac Ibn-Giat. See Ipn-Grar. 


Isaac Israéli ben-Josef, a very distinguished 
Jewish writer who flourished at Toledo in the first half 
of the 14th century (1300-1840), deserves our notice as 
the author of B>4¥ TID, or The Foundation of the 
World, a masterly production on Jewish chronology, 
including also the entire field of the science of astrono- 
my, both theoretically and practically delineated (Ber- 
lin, 1777, 4to; and a better edition, ibid, 1848, 4to). This 
work, of which a part of the MS. has been preserved, 
was written about 1310 at the express wish of Israéli’s 
teacher, Asher ben-Jechiél, He also compiled tables of 
Jewish chronology under the title of mapa IID (Zol- 
kiew, 1805, 8vo, et el). See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 
290; Carmoly, /tinéruires, p. 224; B. Goldberg, Jsaac 
Israeli (in the Lib. d. Or. 1845), c. 483-435 ; Fiirst, Bib- 
lioth. Judaica, ii, 150. (J. H.W.) 


Isaac Levita, or JouHANn Isaac LEVI, as he call- 
ed himself after his change from Judaism, one of the 
most celebrated Jewish savans of the 16th century, was 
born at Wetzlar in 1515. He was thoroughly prepared 
by his friends for the Rabbinical office, and filled it for 
years with great distinction; but, becoming impressed 
with the truthfulness of the Christian interpretation of 
the Messianic predictions, he and his son both, after a 
careful and extended study of the prophecies, forsook 
the faith of their forefathers, and joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. Some Jewish writers have attributed 
this course to a desire for promotion in literary circles, 
which as a Jew were closed to him, But there is no 
reason to believe it other than the result of associa- 
tion with Christians, and the study of the writings of 
Christian commentators on the prophecies, especially 
of Isaiah (more particularly chapter liii), which is said 
first to have led him to a study of the Messianic predic- 
tions, After his conversion (1546) he was appointed 
professor of Hebrew and Chaldee at the city of Lowen, 
and in 1551 was called to a like position in the Univer- 
sity of Cologne. He became a vigorous defendant of 
the Hebrew text of the Bible, and replied to Lindanus, 
who had attacked it (in his De optimo Scripturas inter- 
pretandi genere, Cologne, 1538), in a work entitled De- 
Jensio Veritatis Hebrew sacrarum scripturarum (Col. 
1559). He published also the following works on He- 
brew grammar, which rank among the best in that lan- 
guage: (1.) An Introduction to the Hebrew Grammar, 
and to the Art of Writing a pure Hebrew style, entitled 
“Dw 7N NID (Colon. 1553), in which he gave dif- 
ferent specimens of Hebrew writing, dialogues, and epis- 
tles, both from the O. T. and other Hebrew writings, as 
well as the books of Obadiah and Jonah in Hebrew, 
with a Latin translation :—(2.) A grammatical treatise 
entitled Meditationes Hebraice in Artem Gramm. per 
integrum librum Ruth erplicate ; adjecta sunt quedam 
contra D. I. Férsteri lexicon (Colon. 1558), which con- 
sists of a useful analysis and excellent translation of the 
entire book of Ruth :—(3.) Note in Clenardi Tabulam, 
ete, (Colon, 1555), being annotations on Clenard’s Ta- 
bles of Hebrew Grammar :—(4.) An excellent introduc- 
tion to’the edition of Elias Levita’s Chaldee Lexicon, en- 
titled j7577"72 (Colon. 1560). He likewise translated 
several scientific works written by Jews into Latin, and . 
was an assistant to Pagnini on his great lexicological 
work. See Bartolocci, Bibl. Rabb. ; Jécher, Gélehrt. Lex. 
Addenda, ii, 2332 sq.; Rivet, Isagoge ad Sacr. Script. ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xxvi, 10; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop, 
ii, 410. 


ISAAC PULGAR 


‘Isaac Pulgar. See Purear. 

Isaac “the Blind,” a Jewish writer of the 13th 
century (from 1190-1210), is noted as the reputed author 
of the modern cabalistic system. See CABALA, Some 
writers, as is well known, assert that the Cabala orig- 
inated with him, but this is doubted by the best author- 
ities, and he is considered only to have been the first to 
give a new impulse to the study of this peculiar philo- 
sophical system, to oppose the inroads of Maimonides's 
(q. v.) philosophical interpretation of the Scriptures. It 
is certain, at least, that he had much to do with one of 
the mystical books of the Cabala, the Jezirah. His 
theories were further developed after his death by his 
two disciples Ezra and Azariel of Zerona. Griitz (Gesch. 
d, Juden, vii, 74 sq., 444 sq.) seems inclined to favor the 
assertion of Joseph Ibn-Gikatilla, that the Cabala sys- 
tem was the production of Isaac the Blind, and that nei- 
ther the sacred Scriptures nor Jewish tradition bear any 
reference to prove its earlier existence. (J. H. W.) 


Isaacus. See Isaac Leyira. 


Isabella or Castine, queen of Spain, one of the 
most celebrated characters of the 15th century, deserves 
our notice on account of the part she acted in the relig- 
ious history of Spain, and those dominions subject to 
her rule. Isabella, born April 22, 1451, was the daugh- 
ter of John II, king of Castile and Leon. In 1469 she 
married Ferdinand V, surnamed “ the Catholic,” king of 
Aragon. She was not the heir-apparent to the throne 
on the death of her father in 1481, as ske nad an elder 
sister. But, assisted by the powerful armies of her hus- 
band, a man of some sterling qualities, but of very lit- 
tle conscience, she succeeded in ascending the throne. 
Mr. Prescott and most modern historians seek to re- 
lieve her of the stigma that she was responsible for 
the cruelties that were inflicted on those of her sub- 
jects who chose to differ with the Church of Rome in 
their worship of their divine Maker. It seems certain 
that she was deceived by the Jesuits, and consented to 
these outrages only because, in her fervor for the Roman 
Catholic cause, she believed the very existence of the 
Church of Rome threatened; and, though we pity her 
weakness in the hour when resoluteness on her part was 
most needed to defend and protect her subjects, she saw 
that, Spain once reformed, Romanism would have passed 
from the world in the 16th century, instead of still lin- 
gering in our midst at this late hour. But if we excuse 
the conduct of quzen Isabella of Castile on the ground 
of her piety and misled devotion to the Church of Rome, 
quite otherwise must we treat the conduct of her hus- 
band, He it is upon whom must fall the guilt of the 
outrages committed in the name of God in Spain and 
other lands under her dominion by the “ Holy League.” 
It was the desire of money, the longing for power, and 
extension of his government to the American shore 
that made him the docile follower of the Jesuits, and 
brought ruin upon Spain. But he was well rewarded 
for his low and parsimonious conduct by the disturb- 
ances which followed the death of Isabella (Noy. 26, 
1504) in Castile, and his expulsion from that country, 
over which, by the will of his departed wife, he had been 
appointed regent. See Spar, (J. H. W.) 


Isagogics. See Inrropucrion. 


Isai’ah (prop. Heb. Yeshayah’, M7355, saved by 
Jehovah; but. this shorter form occurs, with reference 
to this person, only in the Rabbinic title of the book: 
the text always has the name in the paragogic form 
Feshaya'hu, AMI, Sept., Josephus, and N, T. ‘Hoa- 
tac, Vulg. Isaias ; Auth. Vers, N. T. “ Esaias :” but the 
Heb. name, both in the simple and prolonged forms, 
occurs of other persons likewise, although ‘differently 
Anglicized in the Eng. Vers. ; see JESHAIAB; JESATAH) 
one of the most important of “the Greater Prophets 
who gave title to one of the books of Scripture. 

ie Personal History of the Prophet.—Little is known 
respecting the circumstances of Isaiah’s life, 
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(AD. 1230) says in his commentary on Isa. 
know not his race, nor of what tribe he was. 


ther’s name ‘was Amoz (i, 1), whom the fathers of the 


Church confound with the prophet Amos, because they _ 


were unacquainted with Hebrew, and in Greek the two 
names are spelled alike (so Clem, Alex.; Jerome, Pra. 
in Am.; August. Civ. D. xviii, 27). See Amoz, The 
opinion of the Rabbins (Gemara, Megilla, x, 2) that 
Isaiah was the brother of king Amaziah rests also on a 


mere etymological combination (see Carpzov, De regits _. 


Jesaiw nutalibus, Rost. 1735). Isaiah resided at Jeru- 
salem, not far from the Temple (ch. vi). We learn from 
ch. vii and viii that he was married. Two of his sons 
are mentioned, Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz. These significant names, which he gaye to his 
sons, prove how much Isaiah lived in his vocation. He 
did not consider his children as belonging merely to him- 
self, but rendered them living admonitions to the people. 
In their names were contained the two chief points of 
his prophetic utterances: one recalled to mind the se- 
vere and inevitable judgment wherewith the Lord was 
about to visit the world, and especially his people; the 
other, which signifies “The remnant shall return,” 
pointed out the merey with which the Lord would re- 
ceive the elect, and with which, in the midst of appar- 
ent destruction, he would take care to preserve his peo- 
ple and his kingdom. Isaiah calls his wife a prophetess. 
This indicates that his marriage-life was not only con- 
sistent with his vocation, but that it was intimately in- 
terwoven with it. This name cannot mean the wife of 
a prophet, but indicates that the prophetess of Isaiah 
had a prophetic gift, like Miriam, Deborah, and Huldah. 
The appellation here given denotes the suitableness as 
well as genuineness of their conjugal relation. 

Eyen the dress of the prophet was subservient to his 
vocation. According to xx, 2, he wore a garment of 
hair-cloth or sackcloth. This seems also to have been 
the costume of Elijah, according to 2 Kings i, 8; and it 
was the dress of John the Baptist (Matt. iii, 4). Hairy 
sackcloth is in the Bible the symbol of repentance (com- 
pare Isa. xx, 11, 12, and 1 Kings xxi, 27). This cos- 
tume of the prophets was a sermo propheticus realis, a 
prophetic preaching by fact. Before he has opened his 
lips his external appearance proclaims peravoeire, re- 
pent. 

It is held traditionally that Isaiah suffered martyr- 
dom under the wicked Manasseh, by being sawn in two 
under a memorable tree long said to have stood in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem (Gemara, Jebam. iv, 13; compare 
Sanhedr. f. 103 b, and the Targumites, in Assemani, Ca- 
talog. Bibl. Vat. i, 452; Trypho, p. 349; Jerome, in ./es, 
lvit ; Origen, in Psalm. xxvii, in Matt. xviii ; Tertullian, 
Patient. xiv; Augustine, Civ, Dei, xviii, 24; Chronic. 
Pasch. p. 155). The traditional spot of the martyrdom 
is a very old mulberry-tree which stands near the Pool 
of Siloam, on the slopes of Ophel, below the south-east 
wall of Jerusalem. A similar account of his death is 
contained in the Ascension of the Prophet Isaiah, an 
apocryphal work, the Greek original of which was 
known to the early Church (Epiphan. Her. xl, 2; Je- 
rome, in Jes. aliv, 4, p- 761, ete.), and of which only re- 
cently an Ethiopic version has been found and translated 
by Dr. Laurence, Oxford, 1819 (see Nitzsch, in the Stu- 
dien und Krit. 1830, ii, 209; Engelhardt, Kirchengesch. 
Abhandi. 207 sq.). The same fate of Isaiah appears to 
be alluded to by Josephus (Ant. x, 8, 1). 

Il. Time of Isuiah.—The heading of this book places 
the prophet under the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah; and an examination of 
the prophecies themselves, independently of the head- 
ing, leads us to the same chronological results, Chap- 
ter vi, in which ‘is relatéd the definite call of Isaiah to 
his prophetic office, is thus headed: “In the year in 
which king Uzziah died I saw the Lord,” ete. The 
collection of prophecies is, therefore, not chronological- 
ly arranged, and the utterances in the preceding chap- 


Kimchi } ters (i to vi) belong, for chronological and other reasons, 


So 


na RR I 


- ously assigned to the reign of Jotham. 
the position of affairs was not materially changed under | 
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D the reign of Weclab: although the ut-! prophecies of Isaiah being admitted (see below), the 


terances in chapters ii, iii, iv, and v have been errone- 


the reign of Jotham, we may say that the first chapter 
was uttered during that reign. The continuation of 
prophetic authorship, or the writing down of uttered 
prophecies, depended upon the commencement of new 
historical developments, such as took place under the 
reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah. Several prophecies 


(namely, vii-x, 4; i, 2-31; xvii) belong to the reign of | 
Ahaz (xiv, 28-32, apparently to the occasion of his _ 


death); and most of the subsequent prophecies to the 


reign of Hezekiah, The prophetic ministry of Isaiah- 


under Hezekiah is also described in a historical section 
contained in chapters xxxvi-xxxix. The data which 
are contained in this section come down to the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Hezekiah; consequently we are in 
the possession of historical documents proving that the 
prophetic ministry of Isaiah was in operation during 
about forty-five years, commencing in the year B.C. 
756, and extending to the year B.C. 711. Of this pe- 
riod, af least one year belongs to the reign of Uzziah, 
sixteen to the reign of Jotham, fourteen to the reign of 
Ahaz, and fourteen and upwards to the reign of Heze- 
kiah. It has been maintained, however, by Stiiudlin, 
Jahn, Bertholdt, Gesenius, and others, that Isaiah lived 
to a much later period, and that his life extended to the 
reign of Manasseh, the successor of Hezekiah. For this 
opinion the following reasons are adduced : 

(1.) According to 2 Chron. xxxii, 32, Isaiah wrote 
the life of king Hezekiah. It would hence appear that 
he survived that king; although it. must be admitted 


that in 2 Chron. xxxii, 32, where Isaiah’s biography of | 


Hezekiah is mentioned, the important words “ first and 
last” are omitted; while in xxvi, 22, we read, “ Now 
the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and last, did Isaiah, 
the son of Amoz, write.” 

2.) We find (as above stated) a tradition current in 
the ‘l'almud, in the fathers, and in Oriental literature, 
that Isaiah suffered martyrdom in the reign of Manas- 
seh by being sawn asunder. It is thought that an allu- 
sion to this tradition is found in the Epistle to the He- 


brews (xi, 37), in the expression they were sawn asunder | 
(éroicOoav), which seems to harmonize with 2 Kings 3, 


xxi, 16, “ Moreover, Manasseh shed innocent blood very 
much.” 


(3.) The authenticity of the second portion of the | 


As, however, 


nature of this portion would seem to confirm the idea 
that its author had lived under Manasseh. ‘he style 


of the second portion, it is asserted, is so different from — 


that of the first that both could not well have been 
composed by the same author, except under the suppo- 
sition that a considerable time intervened between the 
composition of the first and second portion. ‘The con- 
tents of the latter—such as the complaints respecting 
gross idolatry, the sacrifice of children to idols, the 
wickedness of rulers, etc.—seem to be applicable neither 
to the times of the exile, into which the prcphet might 
have transported himself in the spirit, nor to the period 
of the pious Hezekiah, but are quite applicable to the 
reign of Manasseh. This last argument, however, is 
too subjective in its character to be of much weight; 
the difference of style referred to may be more readily 
accounted for by the difference in the topics treated of, 
and it is a gratuitous supposition that the national sins 
rebuked in the later prophecies had ceased during the 
reign of Hezekiah. ‘The other arguments may be ad- 
mitted so far as to allow a survivorship on the part of 
the prophet beyond the sickness of Hezekiah, and sufli- 
ciently into the reign of Manasseh to have suffered 
martyrdom at the order of the latter, but it does not ap- 
pear that he uttered any predictions during the fifteen 
added years of Hezekiah; at least none are found ex- 
tant that seem to belong to that period (except ch. xl 
to end, which may be assigned to the year ensuing Hez- 
ekiah’s recovery); his great age and the absence of any 
special occasion may well account for his silence, and 
he may naturally be supposed to have occupied the 
time in writing down his former predictions. Nor will 
this view, which seems to meet all the requirements in 
the case, require to be extended a life-time ; for if Isa- 
iah, like Jeremiah, was called to the prophetical office in 
his youth, perhaps at twenty years of age, he would 
have been but eighty years old at the accession of Ma- 
nasseh (B.C. 696), an age no greater than that of Ho- 
sea, whose prophecies extend over the same period of 
sixty years (Hos. 1, 1). 

ILI. Historical Works of Isatah.—Besides the collec- 
tion of prophecies which has been preserved to us, Isa~ 
iah also wrote two historical works (comp. Isa. xxxvi, 
22). It was part of the vocation of the prophets to 
write the history of the kingdom of God, to exhibit in 
this history the workings of the law of retribution, and 
to exhort to the true worship of the Lord (see Augusti, 
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Euleit. p. 290; Bertholdt, Hinleit. iv, 1349). Most of 
the historical books in the Old Testament have been 
written by prophets. The collectors of the canon placed 
most of these books under the head prophets ; hence it 
appears that, even when these historical works were re- 
modelled by later editors, these editors were themselves 
prophets. The Chronicles are not placed among the 
prophetical books so called: we may therefore conclude 
that they were not written by a prophet. But their au- 
thor constantly indicates that he composed his work 
from abstracts taken verbatim from historical mono- 
graphies written by the prophets; consequently the 
books of Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther are the only 
historical books of the Old Testament which did not 
originate from prophets. 

The first historical work of Isaiah was a biography of 
king Uzziah (comp. 2 Chron. xxvi, 22), “Now the rest 
of the acts of Uzziah, first and last, did Isaiah the proph- 
et, the son of Amoz, write.” The second historical work 
of Isaiah was a biography of king Hezekiah, which was 
subsequently inserted in the annals of Judah and Israel. 
These annals consisted of a series of prophetic mono- 
graphies, which were received partly entire, partly in 
abstracts, and are the chief source from which the in- 
formation contained in the Chronicles is derived. In 
this work of Isaiah, although its contents were chiefly 
historical, numerous prophecies were inserted. Hence 
it is called in 2 Chron. xxxui, 32, FW 5, The 
Vision of Isaiah. In a similar manner, the biography 
of Solomon by Ahijah is called in 2 Chron. ix, 29, “the 
prophecy of Ahijah.” The two historical works of Isa- 
iah were lost, together with the annals of Judah and Is- 
rael, into which they were embodied. Whatever these 
annals contained that was of importance for all ages, 
has been preserved to us by being received into the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament, and the predictions 
of the most distinguished prophets have been formed 
into separate collections. 
care was taken to preserve the more diffuse annals, 
which also comprehended many statements, of value 
only for particular times and places. 

The so-called “ Ascension of Isaiah” is a pseudepi- 
graphal work of later times, originally written, it would 
seem, in Greek (‘AvaBaricdy, Hoatov), of which only 
an old Latin translation (A scensio Isaiw) was known to 
scholars, until Bp. Laurence discovered and published 
the Ethiopie version (Oxford, 1819, 8vo). It has also 
been edited, with notes, ete., by Dillmann (Leips. 1877, 
8vo). See Carpzov, Introduct. ili, p. 90; Gesenius, 
Comment, at Isa. i, 3 sq.; Knobel, Prophet. ii, 176 sq. ; 
Stickel, in the Hall. Encyklop. Il, xv, 371 sq.; Stuart’s 
Comment. on the Apocalypse, Introd. ; Whiston, A uthen- 
tic Records, i,470; Gieseler, Visio Jesaie illustrata (Gott. 
1832) ; Gfrérer, Prophet veteres (Stuttg. 1840); Jolo- 
wicz, Himmelfahrt u.Vision des Proph. Jes. (Lz. 1854) ; 
De heemelvuart van den profeet Jesaja, in the Godge- 
leerde Bydragen for 1862, pt. vii, p. 529-601. See Apoc- 
RYPHA; REVELATIONS, SPURIOUS. 

IV. Integral Authenticity of the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
paulo Jewish synagogue, and the Christian Church 
during all ages, have considered it as an undoubted fact 
that the prophecies which bear the name of Isaiah real- 
ly originated from that prophet. Even Spinoza did not 
expressly assert, in his T’ractatus Theologico-Politicus 
(viii, 8), that the book of Isaiah consisted of a collection 
originating from a variety of authors, although it is usu- 
ally considered that he maintained this opinion, But 
in the last quarter of the 18th century this prevailing 
conviction appeared to some divines to be inconvenient. 
All those who attack the integral authenticity of Isaiah 
agree in considering the book to be an anthology, or 
gleanings of prophecies, collected after the Babylonian 
exile, although they differ in their o : 
Bichhorn in peak first explicitly supported by 
Be sothesia nie i roduction. Eichhorn advances the 

I a collection of Isaian prophecies (which 


pinions respecting 
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After this was effected, less | 


might have been augmented, even before the B 


nian exile, by several not genuine additions) formed the <a 
basis of the present anthology, and that the collectors, 


after the Babylonian exile, considering that the scroll 
on which they were written did not form a volume pro- 
portionate to the size of the three other prophetic scrolls, 
containing Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and the minor prophets, 
annexed to the Isaian collection all other oracles at hand 
whose authors were not known to the editors. In this 
supposition of the non-identity of date and authorship, 
many German scholars, and lately also Hitzig and Ew- 
ald, followed Eichhorn. Gesenius, on the contrary, main- 
tained, in his introduction to Isaiah, that all the non- 
Isaian prophecies extant in that book originated from 
one author, and were of the same date. Umbreit and 
Késter on the main point follow Gescnius, considering 
chaps. x1 to Lxvi to be a continuous whole, written by a 
pseudo-Isaiah who lived about the termination of the 
Babylonian exile. In reference to other portions of the 
book of Isaiah, the authenticity of which has been ques- 
tioned, Umbreit expresses himself doubtingly, and Kés- 
tor assigns them to Isaiah. Gesenius declines to answer 
the question how it happened that these portions were 
ascribed to Isaiah, but Hitzig felt that an answer to it 
might be expected. He accordingly attempts to ex- 
plain why such additions were made to Isaiah, and not 
to any of the other prophetical books, by the extraordi- 
nary veneration in which Isaiah was held. He says 
that the great authority of Isaiah occasioned important 
and distinguished prophecies to be placed in connection 
with his name. But he himself soon after destroys the 
force of this assertion by observing that the great au- 
thority of Isaiah was especially owing to those prophe- 
cies which were falsely ascribed:to lim. A considera-- 
ble degree of suspicion must, however, attach to the 
boasted certainty of such critical investigations, if we 
notice how widely these learned men differ in defining 
what 1s of Isaian origin and what 1s not, although they 
are all linked together by the same fundamental tend- 
ency and interest. There are very few portions in the 
whole collection whose authenticity has not been called 
in question by some one or other of the various impugn- 
ers. Almost every part has been attacked either by 
Déderlein, or by Eichhorn (who, especially in a later 
work entitled Die Hebrdischen Propheten, Gotting. 1816 
to 1819, goes farther than all the others), or by Justi 
(who, among the earlier adversaries of the integral au- 
thenticity of Isaiah, uses, in his Vermischte Schriften 
[ vols. i and ii], the most comprehensive and, apparently, 
the best-grounded arguments), or by Paulus, Rosenmiil- 
ler, Bauer, Bertholdt, De Wette, Gesemus, Hitzig, Ewald, 
Umbreit, or others. The only portions left to Isaiah are 
chaps. i,3-9; xvii, xx, xxviii, xxxi, and xxxiii. All the 
other chaps. are defended by some and rejected by oth- 
ers; they are also referred to widely different dates. In 
the most modern criticism, however, we observe an incli- 
nation again to extend the sphere of Isaian authenticity 
as much as the dogmatic principle and system of the 
critics will allow, Recent critics are therefore disposed 
to admit the ‘genuineness of chaps. i to xxiii, with the 
only exception of the two prophecies against Babylon in 
chaps. xiii and xiv, and in chap. xxi, 1-10, Chapters 
XXVii-xxxiii are allowed to be Isaian by Ewald, Um- 
breit, and others. 

Divines who were not linked to these critics by the 
same dogmatical interest undertook to defend the in- 
tegrity of Isaiah, as Hensler (Jesaias neu iibersetzt 
1788), Piper (Integritas Jesaic, 1793), Beckhaus (Ueber 
die Integritdt der Prophetischen Schrifien, 1796), Jahn, 
in his Kinleitung, who was the most able among the ear- 
lier advocates, Dereser, in his Bedrbeitung des Jesaias, 
Iv, 1, and Greve (Vaticinia Jesaia, Amsterdam, 1810), 
All these works have at present only a historical value, 
because they have been surpassed by two recent mon- 
ographs. The first is by Jo. Ulrich Méller (De Au- 
heed Oraculorum Jesaie, chap. xl-xlvi, Copenhagen, 
1825). Although this work professedly defends only 


xy 


it many arguments applicable also to the first portion. 
The standard work on this subject is that of Kleinert 
(Die Aechtheit des Jesaias, vol. i, Berlin, 1829), It is, 
however, very diffuse, and contains too many hypoth- 
eses. The comprehensive work of Schleier ( Wiirdigung 
der Einwiirfe gegen die Altestamentlichen Weissagungen 
in Jesaias, chap. xiii and xiv) of course refers more es- 
pecially to these chapters, but indirectly refers also to 
all the other portions whose authenticity has been at- 
tacked. Since the objections against the various parts 
of Isaiah are all of the same character, it is very incon- 
sistent in Késter, in his work Die Propheten des alten 
Testamentes, to defend, in page 102, the genuineness of 
chaps. xiii, xiv, and xxi, but nevertheless, in pages 117 
and 297, to ascribe chaps. xl-Ixvi to a pseudo Isaiah. 

_ We have space here only to indicate the following 
reasons as establishing the integrity of the whole book, 
and as vindicating the authenticity of the second part: 

1. Externally.—The unanimous testimony of Jewish 
and Christian tradition—Ecclus. xJviii, 24, 25, which 
manifestly (in the words rapexdAsce robe mevOovvTac 
ty Suv and bridecke—ra vrdkpupa mpiv ) Tapaye- 
véicGat aird) refers to this second part. The use appa- 
rently made of the second part by J eremiah (x, 1-16; v, 
25; xxv, 31; 1, li), Ezekiel (xiii, 40, 41), and Zephaniah 
(ii, 15; iii, 10). The decree of Cyrus in Ezra i, 2-4, 
which plainly is founded upon Isa. xliy, 28; xly, 1, 19, 
accrediting Josephus’s statement (Ant. xi, 1, 2) that the 
Jews showed Cyrus Isaiah’s predictions of him. The 
inspired testimony of the N.'T., which often (Matt. iii, 
3, and the parallel passages; Luke iv, 17; Acts viii, 28; 
Rom. x, 16, 20) quotes with specification of Isaiah’s name 
prophecies found in the second part. 

2. Internally.—The congruity of topic and sentiment 
in the last twenty-seven chapters with the preceding 
parts of the book. The oneness of diction which per- 
vades the whole book. ‘The peculiar elevation and 
grandeur of style which, as is universally acknowl- 
edged, distinguishes the whole contents of the second 
part as much as of the first, and which assigns their 
composition to the golden age of Hebrew literature. 
The absence of any other name than Isaiah’s claiming 
the authorship. At the time to which the composition 
is assigned, a Zechariah or a Malachi could gain a sep- 
arate name and book; how was it that an author of 
such transcendent gifts as “the great Unnamed” who 
wrote xl-Ixvi could gain none? The claims which the 
writer makes to the foreknowledge of the deliverance 
by Cyrus, which claims, on the opposing view, must be 
regarded as a fraudulent personation of an earlier writer. 
Lastly, the predictions which tt contains of the character, 
sufferings, death, and glorification of Jesus Christ: a be- 
liever in Christ cannot fail to regard those predictions 
as affixing to this second part the broad seal of di- 
yine inspiration, whereby the chicf ground of objection 
against its having been written by Isaiah is at once an- 
nihilated. 

For a full vindication of the authenticity of Isaiah, 
besides the above works, see professor Stuart On the Old 
Testam. Canon, p. 103 sq., and Dr. Davidson in the new 
edit, of Horne’s Introduction, ii, 835 sq., in which latter, 
especially, copious references are made to the latest Jit- 
erature on the subject. Other writers who have taken 
the same side are especially Hengstenberg, in his Chris- 
tology, vol. ii; Hiivernick, Finleitung, vol. ii (1849) ; 
Stier, in his Jesaias nicht Pseudo-Jesaias (1850); and 
Keil, in his Hinleitung (1853), in which last the reader 
will find a most satisfactory compendium of the contro- 
versy, and of the grounds for the generally received view. 

V. Origin, Contents, and Style of the Compilation —No 
definite account respecting the method pursued in col- 
lecting into books the utterances of the prophets has 
been handed down to us. Concerning Isaiah as well as 
the rest, these accounts are wanting. We do not even 
know whether he collected his prophecies himself. But 


we have no decisive argument against this opinion, 
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Those critics who reject the authenticity of the book 
are compelled to invent other authors, and, of course, 


different theories with respect to compilers. None of 
these have proved satisfactory, (See the authorities 
above referred to.) According to the Talmudists, the 
book of Isaiah was collected by the men of Hezekiah, 
But this assertion rests merely upon Proy. xxv, 1, where 
the men of Hezekiah are said to have compiled the 
Proyerbs. ‘To us it seems impossible that Isaiah left it 
to others to collect his prophecies into a volume, because 
we know that he was the author of historical works, 
and it is not likely that a man accustomed to literary 
oceupation would have left to others to do what he 
could do much better himself. 

Chaps. i-v contain a series of rebukes, threatenings, 
and expostulations with the nation, especially Jerusa- 
lem its head, on account of tne prevalent sins, and par- 
ticularly idolatry. Chap. vi describes a theophany and 
the prophet’s own call, in the last year of Uzziah (to 
which the preceding chapters may also be assigned, with 
the exception of chap. i, 2-31, which appears to belong 
to the first of Ahaz). What follows next, up to chap. 
x, 4, belongs to the reign of Ahaz, and consists of a sub- 
lime prediction of the future consolation of Israel, in 
the first instance by the deliverance from surrounding 
enemies (especially Damascus and Samaria), and event- 
ually by the Messiah, who is prefigured by historical 
signs. ‘The same subject is treated in a similar manner 
in the succeeding chapters (x-xii), the deliverance from 
Assyria being there the historical type; this is the first 
portion appertaining to the reign of Hezekiah. Then 
follows a series of prophecies against foreign nations, in 
which the chronological arrangement has been departed 
from, and, instead of it, an arrangement according to 
contents has been adopted. In the days of Hezekiah, 
the nations of Western Asia, dwelling on the banks of 
the Euphrates and ‘Tigris, more and more resembled a 
threatening tempest. The prophetic gift of Isaiah was 
more fully unfolded in sight of the Assyrian invasion 
under the reign of Hezekiah. Isaiah, in a series of vis- 
ions, describes what Assyria would do, as a chastising 
rod in the hand of the Lord, and what the successors of 
the Assyrigns, the Chaldees, would perform, according 
to the decree of God, in order to realize divine justice on 
earth, as well among Israel as among the heathen. The 
prophet shows that mercy is hidden behind the clouds 
of wrath. This portion comprises chaps. Xili-Xxxv, the 
several prophecies of which were uttered at various 
times prior to the Assyrian invasion, although isolated 
portions appear to belong to previous reigns (e. g. chap. 
xvii to the occasion of the alliance of Ahaz with Tig- 
lath-pileser; chap. XIV, 28-32, to the death of Ahaz). 
With the termination of this war terminated also the 
public life of Isaiah, who added a historical section in 
chaps. Xxxvi-xxxix, in order to facilitate the right un- 
derstanding of the prophecies uttered by him during the 
most fertile period of his prophetic ministry. Then fol- 
lows the conelusion of his work on earth (chaps. x1 to 
the end), composed during the peaceful residue of Hez- 
ekiah’s reign, and containing a closely cemected series 
of the most spiritual disclosures touching the future his- 
tory of the nation under the Messiah. This second part, 
which contains his prophetic legacy, is addressed to the 
small congregation of the faithful strictly so called; it 
is analogous to the last speeches of Moses in the fields 
of Moab, and to the last speeches of Christ in the circle 
of his disciples, related by John. 

The proclamation of the Messiah is the inexhaustible 
source of consolation among the prophets. In Isaiah 
this consolation is so clear that some fathers of the 
Church were inclined to style him rather evangelist than 
prophet. The following are the outlines of Messianic 
prophecies in the book of Isaiah: A scion of David, 
springing from his family, after it has fallen into a very 
low estate, but being also of divine nature, shall, at first 
in lowliness, but as a prophet filled with the spirit of 
God, proclaim the divine doctrine, develop the law in 
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to set the Jews at liberty by the prophecies of Isaiah’ 


truth, and render it the animating principle of national 
life ; he shall, as high-priest, by his vicarious suffering 
and his death, remove the guilt of his nation, and that 
of other nations, and finally rule as a mighty king, not 
only oyer the covenant-people, but over all nations of 
the earth who will subject themselves to his peaceful 
sceptre, not by violent compulsion, but induced by love 
and gratitude. He will make both the moral and the 
physical consequences of sim: to cease; the whole earth 


> shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, and all 


enmity, hatred, and destruction shall be removed even 
from the brute creation. ‘This is the survey of the Mes- 
sianic preaching by Isaiah, of which he constantly ren- 
ders prominent those portions which were most calcu- 
lated to impress the people under the then existing cir- 
cumstances. ‘The first part of Isaiah is directed to the 
whole people, consequently the glory of the Messiah is 
here dwelt upon. The fear lest the kingdom of God 
should be overwhelmed by the power of heathen na- 
tions is removed by pointing out the glorious king to 
come, who would elevate the now despised and appar- 
ently mean kingdom of God above all the kingdoms of 
this world. In the second part, which is more particu- 
larly addressed to the 2rAoyn, the elect, than to the whole 
nation, the prophet exhibits the Messiah more as a di- 
vine teacher and high-priest. ‘The prophet here preach- 
es righteousness through the blood of the seryant of 
God, who will support the weakness of sinners, and take 
upon himself their sorrows. 

Isaiah stands pre-eminent aboye all other prophets, 
as well in the contents and spirit of his predictions, as 
also in their form and style. Simplicity, clearness, sub- 
limity, and freshness, are the neyer-failing characters 
of his prophecies. Even Eichhorn mentions, among the 
first merits of Isaiah, the concinnity of his expressions, 
the beautiful outline of his images, and the fine execu- 
tion of his speeches. In reference to richness of im- 
agery he stands between Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Sym- 
bolic actions, which frequently occur in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, seldom occur in Isaiah. ‘The same is the case 
with visions, strictly so called, of which there is only 
one, namely, that. in chap. vi, and even it is distinguish- 
ed by its simplicity and clearness above that of the later 
prophets. But one characteristic of Isaiah is, that he 
likes to give signs—that is, a fact then present, or near 
at hand—as a pledge for the more distant futurity, and 
that he thus supports the feebleness of man (comp, vii, 
20; xxxvil,30; xxxviii,7 sq.). The instances in chaps. 
vii and xxxviii show how much he was conyinced of 
his vocation, and in what intimacy he lived with the 
Lord, by whose assistance alone he could effect what 
he offers to do in the one passage, and what he grants 
in the other. The spiritual riches of the prophet are 
seen in the variety of his style, which always befits the 
subject. When he rebukes and threatens it is like a 
storm, and when he comforts his language is as tender 
and mild as (to use his own words) that of a mother 
comforting her son. With regard to style, Isaiah is 
comprehensive, and the other prophets divide his riches. 

Isaiah enjoyed an authority proportionate to his gifts. 
We learn from history how great this authority was 
during his life, especially under the reign of Hezekiah. 
Several of his most definite prophecies were fulfilled 
while he was yet alive; for instance, the overthrow of 
the kingdoms of Syria and Israel; the invasion of the 
Assyrians, and the divine deliverance from it; the pro- 
longation of life granted to Hezekiah; and several pre- 
dictions against foreign nations. Isaiah is honorably 
mentioned in the historical books. The later proph- 
ets, especially Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, clearly prove that his 
book was diligently read, and that his prophecies were 
pe ely studied. 17 he authority of the prophet great- 
y Increased after the fulfilment of his prophecies by the 
Babylonian exile, the victories of Cyrus, and the deliver- 
sarofaheancaniyenl,” Even Cone econ 

sephus, Ant, xl, 1, 1 and 2) was induced 
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concerning himself. Jesus Sirach (xlviii, 22-25) bestows 
splendid praise upon Isaiah, and both Philo and Josephus 
speak of him with great veneration. He attained the 
highest degree of authority after the times of the New 
Testament had proved the most important part of his 
prophecies, namely, the Messianic, to be divine. Christ 
and the apostles quote no prophecies so frequently as 
those of Isaiah, in order to prove that he who had ap- 
peared was one and the same with him who had been 
promised. The fathers of the Church abound in praises 
of Isaiah.—Kitto; Smith. See Mrssian, 


VI. The following are express commentaries on the 
whole of the book of Isaiah, the most important being 
designated by an asterisk (*) prefixed: Origen, /’rag- 
menta (in Opp. iii, 104); also Homilie (in Jerome, Opp. 
iy, 1097); Eusebius, Commentariz (in Montfaucon’s Col- 
lectio Nova); Ephrem Syrus, Enarratio (from the Syr. 
in Opp.I, ii, 585); Basil, Enarratio (Gr. in his Opp. I, it, 
535; tr. in Lat., Basle, 1518, 4to) ; Jerome, Commentart 
(in Opp. iv, 1); also Adbreviatio (ib. iv, 1131); Chry- 
sostom, nterpretatio [on i-viii] (Gr. in Opp. vi, 1); Cy- 
ril, Commentarit (Gr. in. Opp. ii, 1 sq.); Theodoret, /n- 
terpretation [in Greek ] (in Opp. II, i); Procopius, Hpit- 
ome (Gr. and Lat., Par. 1580, fol.) ; Rupertus, Jn Ksatam 
(in Opp. i, 429); Herveus, Commentarti (in Pez, Thesaur, 
Ill, i); S. Jarchi [i. e. “Rashi” |, Commentarius (from the 
Heb. edit. Breithaupt, Goth. 1713, 1714, 3 vols. 4to); D. 
Kimchi, Commentarius (from the Heb. by Malamineus, 
Florence, 1774, 4to); Abrabanel, O55 (ed. L’Empereur, 
Lugd. B. 1631, 8vo) ; Aquinas, Commentarti (Lugd. 1531, 
8yvo; also in Opp. ii); Luther, Knarrationes (in Opp. ili, 
294); Melancthon, A zgumentum (in Opp. iii,398) ; CEco- 
lampadius, Hypomnematon (Basil. 1525, 1567, 4to); Zu- 
inglius, Complanatio (Tigur. 1529, fol. ; also in Opp. iii, 
168) ; Dieterich, A uslegung (Norimb. 1543, 4to); Calvin, 
Commentarii (Gen. 1551, 1559, 1570, 1583, 1587, 1617, 
fol.; in French, ib. 1552, 4to; 1572, fol.; in English by 
Colton, Lond. 1609, fol.; by Pringle, Edinb. 1850, 4 vols. 
8vo); Day, Exposition (London, 1654, fol.) ; Musculus, 
Commentarius (Basil. 1557, 1570, 1600, 1623, fol.) ; Bor- 
rhasius, Commentarti (Basil. 1561, fol.) ; Draconis, Com- 
mentarius (Lipsiz, 1563, fol.) ; Strigel, Conciones (Lipsiz, 
1563, 12mc); Forerius, Commentaria (Venice, 1563, fol. ; 
Antwerp, 1565, 8vo ; also in the Critici Sucri, iv); Sas- 
bouth, Commentarius (Argent. 1563, 8vo); Marloratus, 
Expositio (Par. 1564; Gen. 1610, fol.) ; Pintus, Commen- 
tarva (Lugd. 1561, 1567; Antw. 1567, 1572, fol.) ; Gualthe- 
rus, Homilie (Tigur. 1567, folio); Bullinger, Exrpositio 
(Tigur, 1567, folio); Selnecker, Erkldr. (Lpz. 1569, 4to); 
Castri, Commentaria (Salam. 1570, folio); De Palacios, 
Dilucidationes (Salam, 1572, 3 vols. fol.) ; Schnepf, Scho- 
le (Tiib. 1575, 1583, fol.) ; Osorius, Paraphrasis (Bonon. 
1576, 4to; Col. Agr. 1579, 1584, 8vo); Ursinus, Commen- 
tarius (in Opp. iii) ; Wigand, A dnotationes (Erford. 1581, 
8vo) ; Guidell, Commentarius (Perus. 1598-1600, 2 vols. 
4to) ; Montanus, Commentarii (Antw. 1599, 2 vols. 4to) ; 
D, Alvgertz, Commentartt (Rome, 1599-1702, 2 vols. fol. ; 
Lugd. 1716, fol.) ; Arcularius, Commentarius (ed. Ment- 
zer, Frankfort, 1607; Lips. 1653, 8vo); Arama, EXS4N 
Dwar (Ven. 1608, 8vo; also in Frankfurter’s Rabbinic 
Bible); Sancius, Commentarius (Lugd. 1615; Antwerp 
and Mogunt. 1616, fol.) ; Heshusius, Commentarius (Hal. 
1617, fol.) ; Forster, Commentarius (Vitemb. 1620, 1664, 
1674, 1679, 4to); Oleastre, Commentardi (Par. 1622, 1656, 
fol.) ; & Lapide, Jn Esaiam (Antw. 1622, folio); G. Alva- 
rez, Expositio (Lugd. 1623, fol.); De Arcones, Hlucida- 
tio (Lugd. 1642, 2 vols. folio); Di Marino, bis yIPH 
(Verona, 1652, 4to); Laisne, Commentaire (Paris, 1654, 
fol.) ; Lafiado, i) "DD (Ven. 1657, fol.) ; Varenus, Com- 
mentarius (Rost. 1673, 1708, 4to) ; Brentius, Commenta- 
rius (in Opp. iv, Tiib. 1675); Jackson, Annotations (Lon- 
don, 1682, 4to) ; S. Schmid, Commentarius (ed. Sandha- 
gen, Hamb. 1693, 1695, 1702, 1728, 4to) ; Sibersma, Com- 
mentarius (Amst. 1700,4to); Cocceius, Commentarius (in 
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Hamb, 1703, 4to) ; Hellenbroek, Lrklaaring (Rotterdam, 
1704, 4 vols. 4to) ; Schmuck, Prelectiones (edit. Vlich, 
Dresd, 1708, 4to) ; White, Commentary (Lond, 1709, 4to); 
Kortum, Untersuchung (Lpz. 1709, 4to) ; *Vitringa, Com- 
mentarius, Louy. 1714-20, 1724, 2 vols. fol.; in German, 
Herb, 1715-22, 2 vols. fol.; the last abridged by Bu- 
sching, Hal. 1749, 4to); Petersen, Mrkldr. (Frekft. 1719, 
4to); Leigh, Commentar (Brunsw. 1725-34, 6 vols. 4to) ; 
Hoheisel, Observationes (Gedan. 1729, 8vo); Le Clere, 
Commentarius (an abstract, Amsterdam, 1731, fol.) ; Wo- 
ken, Erkldr. (Lpz. 1732, 8vo); Duguet, Explication (in 
French, Paris, 1734, 5 vols, 12mo) ; Rambach, Hrkldrung 
(Zitr. 1741, 4to); Reichel, Hridut. (pz. and Gorl. 1755- 
59, 16 pts. 8vo); Vogel, Umschreibung (Hal. 1771, 8vo) ; 
Struensee, Uebers. (Halb. 1773, 8vo); Crusius, Hypom- 
nemata (Lips. 1773, 8vo); *Lowth, Commentary (Lond. 
1774, 1778, 4to; and frequently since in many forms; 
finally in connection with the notes of Bp. Patrick and 
others, in 4 vols. 8yo, Lond. and Philadelphia) ; Walther, 
Anmerk, (Hal. 1774, 4to) ; *Diderlein, Note (Altd. 1775, 
1780, 1783, 8vo) ; Holden, Paraphrase (Chelmsf. 1776, 2 
vols. 8yo) ; Rambach, Anmer*. [to tr. of Matt, Henry’s | 
(Lpz. 1777, 8vo); Sponsel, Abhandlung (Nurenb. 1779- 
80,2 vols. 4to) ; Koppe, Anmerk., [to Lowth ] (Lpz. 1779- 
81,4 vols. 8vo); Moldenhauer, Anmerk, (Quedlinb, 1780, 
4to); Weise, Redan (Halle, 1780, 8vo); *Seiler, Hr/dut. 
(Erl. 1783, 8vo) ; Cube, Anmerk. (Berlin, 1785-6, 2 vols. 
8vo); Rieger, Scholien (Memming. 1788, 8vo) ; Henssler, 
Anmerk. (Hamb. and Kiel, 1788, 8vo); Berthier, Notes 
[French] (Paris, 1789, 5 vols. 12mo) ; Kocher, Vindicie 
(Titbing, 1790, 8vo); Dodson, Notes (Lond. 1790, 8vo) ; 
Kriigelius, Bearbeitung (Brem. 1790, 8v0); Macculloch, 
Lectures (Lond. 1791-1805, 4 vols. 8vo); Paulus, Clavis 
(Jena, 1793, 8vo) ; Fraser, Commentary (Edinburgh, 1800, 
8vo); Bp. Stock, Translation (Bath, 1805, 4to) ; Van der 
Palm, Anmerk. [Dutch] (Amst. 1805, 2 vols. 8vo); Ot- 
tensosser, "IN3 (Fiirth, 1807, 8vo) ; Dereser, Lrkldrung 
(Frekft. a, M. 1808, 8vo); *Gesenius, Commentar (Lpz. 
1821-9, 3 vols. 8vo); Horsley, Notes (in Biblical Criti- 
cism, i, 229); Moller, Anmerk. [Danish] (Copenh, 1822, 
8yo); De Liere, Traduction (Paris, 1823, 8vo); Knés, 
Enodatio (Upsal.1824,8vo); Jones, Translation (Oxford, 
1830, 8vo; 1842, 12mo); Jenour, Notes (London, 1830, 2 
vols. 8vo); Hendewerk, Erkldr. (Kénigsberg, 1830-44, 2 
vols, 8vo) ; Maller, Erkldr. (Brem, 1831, 8vo, pt. i); Hit- 
zig, Auslegung (Heidelb. 1833, 8vo) ; Maurer, Commenta- 
rius (Lpz. 1836, 8vo); Barnes, Notes (Bost. 1840, 3 vols. 
8vo; abridged, N. Y. 1848, 2 vols. 12mo); *Henderson, 
Commentary (London, 1840, 1857, 8vo); Govett, Notes 
(Lond, 1841, 8vo); *Umbreit, Commentar (Hamb. 1841- 
42,2 vols. 8vo); Heinemann, 8752 879 (Berl. 1842, 
8vo); *Knobel, Hrkldrung (Lpz. 1843, 8vo) ; Dreschler, 
Erkldr. (Stuttg. 1845-9, 3 vols. 8vo) ; *Alexander, Com- 
mentary (N. Y. 1846-7, 1865, 2 vols. 8vo; Glasgow, 1848, 
8vo; abridged, N. York, 1851, 2 vols. 12mo) ; Stier, Nicht 
Pseudo-Jesaias (Barmen, 1850, 2 pts. 8vo) ; Smithson, 
Translation (Lond. 1860,8v0); Keith, Commentary (Lon- 
don, 1850, 8vo) ; Meier, Hrkldr. (pt. i, Pforzh. 1850, 8vo) ; 
Whish, Paraphrase (Lond. 1855, 8vo) ; Williams, Com- 
mentary (Lond. 1857, 8vo); Diedrich, Hrkldr. (Lpz. 1859, 
8vo); Renner, Auslegung (Stuttg. 1865, 8vo) ; Luzatto, 
Commenti [in Heb.] (Padova, 1865-7, 2 vols. 8vo); Sec- 
ond, Commentaire (Genev. 1866, 8vo) ; *Delitzsch, Com- 
mentar (in Keil and Delitzsch’s series, Lpz. 1866; tr. in 
Clarke’s Library, Edinb. 1867, 2 vols.8vo); Cheyne, Notes 
(Lond. 1868, 8yo); Ewald, Commentary (chaps. i-xxxiii, 
transl. from the Germ. by Glover, London, 1869, 12mo) ; 
Neteler, Grundlage (Munst. 1869, 8vo) ; Birks, Commen- 
tary (Lond. 1871, 8vo). See PRopHer. 

Isauites. See OpaprAnm (ABu-IsA). 

Is’cah (Heb. Viskah’, 130%, spy; Sept. "Teoxya), the 
daughter of Haran, and sister of Milcah and Lot (Gen. 
xi, 29; comp. 31). Jewish tradition, as in Josephus (A nt. 
i, 6, 5), Jerome (Quest. in Genesim), and the Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan, identifies her with Sarau (q. v-). 
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Opp. ii, Amst. 1701); Dorsche, Commentarius (ed. Fecht, | Iscariot (Ioxapuirne, probably from Heb. WX - 


MIPIP, man of Kerioth), a surname of Judas the trai- 
tor, to distinguish him from others of the same name 
(Matt. x, 4, and often), See Kertorn; Jupas. 


Is’daél (‘loéand, Vulg. Gaddahel), the name of one 
of the heads of families of “ Solomon’s servants” that re- 
turned from the captivity (1 Esd. v, 33); evidently the 
tes (q. v-) of the Heb, texts (Hzra ii, 56; Neh. vii, 

Iselin, Isaac, a German philosopher and philan- 
thropist, was born at Bresle March 27, 1728. He was 
educated at the university for the law profession, but 
much of his time was devoted to the study of philoso- 
phy, and he deserves our notice as the author of a Ge- 
schichte d. Menschheit (¥rkf. and Lpz. 1764, 2 vols. 8vo, 
and often), and Traiime eines Menschenfreundes (Ziirich, 
1758, 8vo, and often). He was a very conspicuous help- 
er of Basedow (q. y.) in the philosophic efforts of the 
latter, founded a “society for the public good” at Basle, 
aided in founding the Helvetie Society (1761), in which 
Hirzel, Sarasin, Pfeffel, and others took part, and was, 
in short, one of the most prominent leaders in the hu- 
manitarianism or philanthropism which flourished in 
the second half of last century in Germany, and more 
especially in Switzerland. Isaac Iselin died June 15, 
1782. See Hurst's Hagenbach, Church Hist. of the 18th 
and 19th Cent. i, sect. xiv; professor Vischer, Programin 
(Basle, 1841, 4to), (J. H.W.) 


Iselin, James Christopher, a Swiss Protestant 
theologian and philologist, was born at Basle June 12, 
1681. After he had acquired a good knowledge of the 
classics, and especially of Greek, he applied himself to 
the study of Hebrew and theology. He was ordained 
in 1701, and in 1705 was appointed professor of history 
and rhetoric at Marburg. In 1707 he returned to Basle, 
and became successively professor of history, of antiqui- 
ties, and finally (1711) of theology, in the university of 
that place. In 1716 he visited France (he had previously 
made a journey there in 1698), and was warmly received 
at Paris by chancellor D’Aguesseau. In 1717 he was 
elected member of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. Iselin died April 14,1737. He had been 
in relation with some of the most eminent men of his 
day, such as cardinal Passionei, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Wake, the marquis Beretti Laudi, ambassador 
of Spain, etc. He wrote Jn Sententiam Jac. Benj. Bos- 
suet de Babylone besttisque et meretrice A pocalypseos 
(Basle, 1701, 4to) :—Spectmen observationum atque con- 
jecturarum ad orientalem philologiam et criticen perti- 
nentium (Basle, 1704, 4to):— De Magorum in Persia 
Dominatione (Marb. 1707, 4to) :—Dissertatio qua mundi 
eternitus argumentis historicis confutatur (1709, 4to) -— 
De Canone Novi Testamenti (in Miscellanea Groninga- 
na, vol. iii), against Dodwell: ete. He also contributed 
a number of articles to the Mercure Suisse (1734-5), ete. 
See Beck, Vita Iselint (Tempe Helvetica, vol. iit); Eloge 
@ Iselin (Hist. de 0A cad.des I nseriptions, vol. vi); Schel- 
horn, Lebensbeschr. Iselin’s (Acta Hist. Eccles. vol. ii; ill, 
1156; iv, 1160); Moréri, Dict. ; Chauffepié, Dict.; J.R. 
Iselin, Lauudatio Iselini—Hoefer, Now. Biogr. Generale, 
xxvi, 50 (J. N. P.) 

Isenbiehl, Jomann LAvrenz, a German Roman 
Catholic theologian, was born on the Eichsfeld in 1744, 
Of his early history we know nothing, but in 1773 we 
find him appointed to the position of professor of the 
Oriental languages and exegetical literature at Ifentz. 
As his first theme before the students over whom he 
had been chosen to preside, he selected the interpreta- 
tion of Isa. vii, 14. He advanced the opinion that it 
was erroneous to attribute any connection to this pas- 
sage with Matt. i, 23, and asserted that it did not at 
all refer to Immanuel the Christ, or to Mary, the moth- 
er of Christ; that Matthew only alluded to this passage 
because of its similarity with the circumstances of the 
birth of Christ. Of course he was at once deposed 
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from his position, and, as is customary among Roman 
Catholics, deprived of his personal liberty on account of 
propagating and cherishing heretical opinions. He was 
returned to the theological seminary for further anstruc- 
tion, and released two years after. In 1778, however, he 
appeared before the public, defending his original opin- 
ion under the title of Newer Versuch iiber d. W xissé.gun- 
gen v. Immanuel (Coblenz). He had meanwhile been 
reappointed to the professional dignity, and his persist- 
ency in defending his peculiar interpretations again de- 
prived him of his position, and he was once more 1m- 
prisoned and put on trial. His book was forbidden to 
all good Roman Catholies by all archbishops’ and bish- 
ops, and in 1779 a bull was issued against it by the pope. 
In the interim he had made his escape from prison, but, 
finding the ecclesiastical authorities all opposed to him, 
he recalled his former opinion, and was honored with 
ecclesiastical dignity (1780). In 1803 his income was 
reduced to a small pension, and he lived in want until 
his death in 1818. Isenbiehl also wrote on the diacrit- 
ical points under the title of Corpus decisionum dogmat- 
icarum. See Walch, Neueste Relig. Geschichte, viii, 9 sq. ; 
Schrickh, Kirchengesch. s. d. Ref. vii, 203 sq.; Henke, 
Kirchengesch. vii, 199 sq.; Fuhrmann, Handw. d. Kir- 
chengesch. ii, 507, (J. H. W.) 


Isham, Cuesrer, a Congregational minister, was 
born in 1798, and, after a course of preparatory study at 
the Latin Grammar School in Hartford, Conn., entered 
Yale College, where he graduated in 1820. Shortly af- 
terwards he went to Andover Seminary to prepare for 
the ministry, upon which he had decided soon after 
his conversion while at Yale College. In 1824, on the 
completion of his theological course of study, he accept- 
ed a call to a newly-formed church at Taunton, where 
he had been preaching during the latter part of the last 
year spent at Andover. But the great exertions which 
the work demanded of him were too severe upon his 
constitution, and the symptoms of consumption appear- 
ing shortly after, he went South in the hope of recover- 
ing his health. He continued failing, however, and re- 
turned to Boston April 19th, to die among his friends. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, who was a classmate of Chester Ish- 
am at Yale, speaks very highly of his attainments and 
religious bearing, in Sprague’s Annals of the American 
Pulpit, ti, 704 sq. 


Ishanekzi (elect band), a Russian sect which arose 
in 1666, under the fear that the printed Church books 
were tainted with error, since they differed from the 
old MS. copies which had been so long in use. They 
stoutly adhere to the letter of Scripture, deny different 
orders among the clergy, and any gradation of rank 
among the people, but under Alexander I obtained tol- 
eration, though they had previously been exposed to 
constant persecution. See Eckardt, Modern Russia, 
8. V. 


Ish’bah (Hebrew Yishbach,’ Maw", praiser ; Sept. 


‘Teca3¢), a descendant of Judah, and founder (“father”) 
of Eshtemoa (q. v.); he probably was a son of Mered 
by his wife Hodiah (1 Chron. iy, 17). B.C. post 1612. 
See Merrp. He is perhaps the same as Isnt (q. v.) in 


verse 20, and apparently identical with the NAHAM (q. 
v.) of ver. 19. 


Ish’bak (Heb. Yishbak’, Paw, leaner ; Sept. Tec- 
Bor, ‘TeoBdn), one of the sons of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. xxv, 2; 1 Chron. i, 32). B.C. post 2024. We are 
told that Abraham “ gave gifts” to the sons of Keturah, 
“and sent them away from Isaac his son eastward, unto 
the east country” (Gen, xxv, 1-6). They settled in the 
region east of the Arabah, in and near Mount Seir, and 
southward in the peninsula of Sinai (Gen. ee 28 
36; Exod. iii,1; Numb. xxxi, 9,10). See Krruran. j 

The settlements of this people are very obscure, and 
Poole (in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, s. y.) suemests as 
possible that they may be recovered in the name of the 
valley called Sabdkh, or, as it is also called, “ Sibdk, in the 


responds to the Arabic (sabag) in etymology and gni- 
fication. The Dahna, in which is situate Sabak, is a 
fertile and extensive tract belonging to the Beni-Te- 
mim, in Nejd, or the highland of Arabia, on the north- 
east of it, and the borders of the great desert, reaching 
from the rugged tract (“hazn”) of Yensti’ah to the sands 
of Yebrin. It contains much pasturage, with compara- 
tively few wells, and is greatly frequented by the Arabs 
when the vegetation is plentiful (Zushtaruk and Ma- 
rdsid,s.v.). There is, however, another Dahna, nearer 
to the Euphrates (i.), and some confusion may exist 
regarding the true position of Sabik; but either Dabna 
is suitable for the settlements of Ishbak. The first-men- 
tioned Dahna lies in a favorable portion of the widely- 
stretching country known to have been peopled by the 
Keturahites. They extended from the borders of Pal- 
estine even to the Persian Gulf, and traces of their set- 
tlements must be looked for all along the edge of the 
Arabian peninsula, where the desert merges into the 
cultivable land, or (itself a rocky undulating plateau) 
rises to the wild, mountainous country of Nejd. Ishbak 
seems from his name to have preceded or gone before 
his brethren: the place suggested for his dwelling is far 
away towards the Persian Gulf, and penetrates also into 
the peninsula. See ARABIA. There are many places, 
however. of an almost similar derivation (root shabak), 
as Shebek, Shibdk, and Esh-Shobak; the last of which 
has especially been supposed (as by Schwarz, Palest. p. 
215; Bunsen, Bibelwerh, I, ii, 53) to preserve a trace of 
Ishbak. It is a fortress in Arabia Petra, and is near 
the well-known fortress of the Crusaders’ times called 
El-Karak, This great castle of Shobek “stands on the 
top of the mountain range which bounds.the valley of 
Arabah on the east, and about twelve miles north of Pe- 
tra, on the crest of a peak commanding a wide view. 
It was built by Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, in A.D. 1115, 
on the site of a much more ancient fortress and city, 
and it was one of the chief strongholds of the Crusaders, 
The name they gave it was Mons Regalis; but by the 
Arabs, both before and sinee, it has been uniformly call- 
ed Shobek. It was finally taken from the Franks by 
Saladin in A.D. 1188 (Gesta Dei Per Francos, p. 426, 
611, 812; Bohadin, Vita Saladini, p. 38, 54, and Index 
Geographicus, s. v. Sjanbachum). The castle is still in 
tolerable preservation, and a few families of Arabs find 
within its walls a secure asylum for themselves and their 
flocks. It contains an old church, with a Latm inscrip- 
tion of the crusading age over its door (Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria, p.416; Hand-book for Syr. and Pal. 
p. 58; see Forster, Geogr. af Arabia, 1, 352; Robinson, 
Bib. Res. ii, 164)” See Ipumasa. 


Ish’bi-be’nob (Heb. Vishbi’-Benob’, 393 sai, 
my seat is at Nob, as in the margin, for which the text 
has 323 DW, Yishbo'-Benob’, his seat is at Nob ; Sept. 
‘Teo fi ard Nw, Vulg. Jeshi-benob), one of the Repha- 
im, a gigantic warrior who pore a spear of 300 shekels’ 
weight, and came near slaying David m a personal ren- 
counter, but was slain by Abishai (2 Sam. xxi, 16), B.C, 
cir, 1018. See GIANT, 

Ish-bo’sheth [many Jsh’-bosheth,] (Heb. Ish-bo'- 
sheth, MYD-W"N, man of shame, i. e. bashful, other- 
wise disgraceful ; Sept. loBdaed v.r. leBooSé, Joseph. 
'LéBoo8oc, Vulg. Isboseth), the youngest of Saul’s four. 


sons, and his legitimate successor, being the only one® 


who survived him (2 Sam. ii-iv). His name appears 
(1 Chron. viii, 83; ix, 39) to have been originally Esu- 
BAAL, D327, “the man of Baal.” Whether this in- 
dicates that Baal was used as equivalent to Jehovah, 
or that the reverence for Baal still lingered in Israelitish 
families, is uncertain; but it can hardly be doubted that 
the name (Ish-bosheth, “the man of shame”) by which 


he is commonly known must: have been substituted for’ 


the original word, with a view of remoying the scandal- 
ous sound of Baal from the name of an Israelitish king 


the contemptuous word (Bosheth—“shame”) which 
was sometimes used as its equivalent in later times (Jer. 
jii, 24; xi, 13; Hos, ix, 10). A similar process appears 
in the alteration of Jerubbaal (Judg. viii, 35) into Jerub- 
besheth (2 Sam, xi, 21); Meri-baal (2 Sam. iv, 4) into 
Mephibosheth (1 Chron. viii,34; ix,40). The last three 
cases all occur in Saul’s family. See Saunt. He is 
thought by some to be the same with Isuur ("19, 1 
xiv, 49), these two names having considerable resem- 
blance; but this is forbidden by 1 Sam, xxxi, 2, comp. 
with 1 Chron. viii, 33. See Asinapas. He appears 
to have been forty years of age at the time of the battle 
of Gilboa (B.C. 1053), in which he was not himself pres- 
ent, but in which his father and three older brothers 
perished; and therefore, according to the law of Orien- 
tal, though not of European succession, he ascended the 
throne, as the oldest of the royal family, rather than 
Mephibosheth, son of his elder brother Jonathan, who 
was a child of five years old. Too feeble of himself to 
seize the sceptre which had just fallen from the hands 
of Saul, he was immediately taken under the care of 
Abner, his powerful kinsman, who brought him to the 
ancient sanctuary of Mahanaim, on the east of the Jor- 
dan, beyond the reach of the victorious Philistines, and 
he was there recognised as king by ten of the twelve 
tribes (2 Sam. ii, 8,9). There was a momentary doubt 
even in those remote tribes whether they should not 
close with the offer of David to be their king (2 Sam. 
ii, 7; iii, 17). But this was overruled in favor of Ish- 
bosheth by Abner (2 Sam. iii, 17), who then for five 
years slowly but effectually restored the dominion of 
the house of Saul over the trans-Jordanic territory, the 
plain of Esdraelon, the central mountains of Ephraim, 
the frontier tribe of Benjamin, and eventually “over all 
Israel” (except the tribe of Judah, 2 Sam. iii, 9). In2 
Sam. ii, 10 Ish-bosheth is said to have reigned two 
years, which some understand as the whole amount of 
his reign. As David reigned seven and a half years 
over Judah before he became king of all Israel upon the 
death of Ish-bosheth, it is conceived by the Jewish 
chronologer (Seder Olam Rabba, p. 37), as well as by 
Kimchi and others, that there was a vacancy of five 
years in the throne of Israel. It is not, however, agreed 
by those who entertain this opinion whether this va- 


eancy took place before or after the reign of Ish-bo- | 


sheth. Some think it was before, it being then a mat- 
ter of dispute whether he or Mephibosheth, the son of 
Jonathan, should be made king; but others hold that 
after his death five years elapsed before David was gen- 
eraliy recognised as king of all Israel. If the reign of 
Ish-bosheth be limited to two years, the latter is doubt- 
less the best way of accounting for the other five, since 
no ground of delay in the succession of Ish-bosheth is 
suggested in Scripture itself; for the claim of Mephibo- 
sheth, the son of Jonathan, which some have produced, 
being that of a lame boy five years old, whose father 
never reigned, against a king’s son forty years of age, 
would have been deemed of little weight in Israel. Be- 
sides, our notions of Abner do not allow us to suppose 
that under him the question of the succession could 
have remained five years in abeyance. But it is the 
more usual, and perhaps the better course, to settle this 
question by supposing that the reigns of David over 
Judah, and of Ish-bosheth over Israel, were nearly con- 
temporaneous, namely, about seven years each; and 


“that the two years named are only the first of this pe- 


riod, being mentioned as those from which to date the 
commencement of the ensuing events—namely, the 
wars between the house of Saul and that of David. 
This appears to be the view taken by Josephus (Ant. 
yii, 1,3; comp.2,1). Ish-bosheth thus reigned seven, 
or, as some will have it, two years—if a power so un- 
certain as his can be called a reign. Even the sem- 
blance of authority which he possessed he owed to the 
will and influence of Abner, who kept the real control 
of affairs in his own hands, The wars and negotia- 


ISH-BOSHETH 


Net ha d 
(see Ewald, Jsr. Gesch, ii, 383), and superseding it by | tions with David were entirely carried on by Abner (2 


Sam. ii, 11; iii, 6, 12), After various skirmishes be- 
tween the forces of the rival kings, a pitched battle was 
fought, in which the army of David under Joab was 
completely victorious, After this the interest of David 
continually waxed stronger, while that of Ish-bosheth 
declined (2 Sam. iii, 1). At length Ish-bosheth accused’ 
Abner (whether rightly or wrongly does not appear) of 
an attempt on his father’s concubine, Rizpah, which, 
according to Oriental usage, amounted to treason (2 
Sam. iii, 7; comp. 1 Kings ii, 13; 2 Sam. xvi, 21; xx, 
3). Although accustomed to tremble before Abner, 
even Ish-bosheth’s temper was roused to resentment by 
the discovery that Abner had thus invaded the harem 
of his late father Saul, which was in a peculiar manner 
sacred under his care as a son anda king. By this act 
Abner exposed the king to public contempt, if it did 
not indeed leave himself open to the suspicion of intend- 
ing to advance a claim to the crown on his own behalf. 
Abner resented this suspicion in a burst of passion, 
which vented itself in a solemn yow to transfer the 
kingdom from the house of Saul to the house of David, 
a purpose which from this time he appears steadily to 
have kept in view. Ish-bosheth was too much cowed 
to answer; and when, shortly afterwards, through Ab- 
ner’s negotiation, David demanded the restoration of 
his former wife, Michal, he at once tore his sister from 
her reluctant husband, and committed her to Abner’s 
charge (2 Sam. iii, 14, 15). It is, perhaps, right to at- 
tribute this act. to his weakness; although, as Dayid 
allows that he was a righteous man (2 Sam. iv, 10), it 
may have been owing to his sense of justice. This 
trust seems to have given Abner a convenient opportu- 
nity to enter into negotiations with David; but in the 
midst of them he himself fell a victim to the resentment 
of Joab for the death of Abishai. The death of Abner 
deprived the house of Saul of their last remaining sup- 
port. See Abner, When Ish-bosheth heard of it, “his 
hands were feeble, and all the Israelites were troubled” 
(2 Sam. iv, 1). In this extremity of weakness he fell a 
victim, probably, to a revenge for a crime of his father. 
The guard of Ish-bosheth, as of Saul, was taken from 
their own royal tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron, xii, 29). 
But among the sons of Benjamin were reckoned the de- 
scendants of the old Canaanitish inhabitants of Beeroth, 
one of the cities in league with Gibeon (2 Sam. iv, 2, 3). 
Two of those Beerothites, Baana and Rechab, in re- 
membrance, it has been conjectured, of Saul’s slaughter 
of their kinsmen the Gibeonites, determined to take ad- 
yantage of the helplessness of the royal house to destroy 
the only representative that was left, excepting the 
child Mephibosheth (2 Sam. iv, 4). They were “chiefs 
of the marauding troops” which used from time to time 
to attack the territory of Judah (comp. 2 Sam. iv, 2; lil, 
23, where the same word 747A is used; Vulg. principes 
latronum). They knew the habits of the king and 
court, and acted accordingly. In the stilmess of an 
Eastern noon they entered the palace, as if to carry off 
the wheat which was piled up near the entrance. The 
female slave, who, as usual in Eastern houses, kept the 
door, and was herself sifting the wheat, had, in the heat 
of the day, fallen asleep at her task (2 Sam. iv, 5, 6, in 
Sept. and Vulg.). They stole in, and passed into the 
royal bedchamber, where Ish-bosheth was asleep on his 
couch during his midday siesta. They stabbed him in 
the stomach, cut off his head, made their escape, all 
that afternoon, all that night, down the valley of the 
Jordan (Arabah, A.V. “plain;” 2 Sam iy, 7), and pre- 
sented the head to David as a welcome present. B.C. 
1046. They met with a stern reception from the mon- 
arch, who—as both right feeling and good policy re- 
quired — testified the utmost horror and concern. He 
rebuked them for the cold-blooded murder of an inno- 
cent man, and ordered them to be executed; their hands 
and feet were cut off, and their bodies suspended over 
the tank at Hebron. The head of Ish-bosheth was 
carefully buried in the sepulchre of his great kinsman 
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Abner, at the same place (2 Sam. iy, 9-12). 
Davin. 

I’shi (Heb. Yishi’, "2%, salutary ; Sept. Teoei, Ec, 
"Iecet), the name of four men. 

1. The son of Appaim, and father of Sheshan, the 
eighth in descent from Judah (1 Chron. ii,ol), BC: 
prob. post 1612. 

2. The father of Zoheth and Ben-zoheth, a descend- 
ant of Judah, but through what line does not appear el 
Chron. iv, 20). The name is possibly a corruption for 
the Isupan of ver. 17. B.C. perh. cir. 1017. 

3. Father (progenitor) of several (four only are 
named) Simeonites who invaded Mt. Seir and dispos- 
sessed the Amalekites (1 Chron. iv, 42). B.C. ante 726. 

4. One of the chiefs of Manasseh East, of famous val- 
or (1 Chron. v, 24). B.C. cir. 720. 

I/SHI (Heb. [shi’, "2578, my husband; Sept. 6 avijo 
pov, Vulg. Vér meus), a metaphorical name prescribed 
for himself by Jehoyah, to be used by the Jewish Church, 
expressive of her future fidelity and privilege of intima- 
cy, in contrast with the spirit of legalism indicated by 
the title Baali, ‘my master” (Hos. ii, 16). 


Ishi’ah (Hebrew Yishshiyah’, maw, once TRU, 1 
Chron. xii, 6; lent by Jehovah), the name of several men, 
differently Anglicized. 

1. (Sept. lecia, Vulg. Jesia, Author. Vers. “ Ishiah.”) 
The fifth son of Uzzi (grandson of Issachar), a valiant 
chieftain of his tribe (1 Chron. vii, 3). B.C. cir. 1618; 
but in ver. 2 he is apparently made nearly contemporary 
with David. See Uzzi. 

2. (Sept. Teooud v.r. Tord, Iota; Vulg. Jesia ; Auth. 
Vers. “ Jesiah,” “Isshiah.”) The second son of Uzziel 
(grandson of Levi), and father of Zechariah (1 Chron. 
xxiii, 20; xxiv, 25). B.C. cir. 1618; although the con- 
text seems to placesthis one also in the time of David. 

3. (Sept. Teoiac, Vulg. Jesias, Auth. Vers, “Isshiah.”) 
The first of the sons of Rehabiah, and great-grandson 
of Moses (1 Chron. xxiv, 21; compare xxiii, 17; xxvi, 
25, where he is called JesHArAn). B.C. post 1618. See 
REHABIAH, 

4. (Sept. Teout, Vulg. Jesia, Author. Vers. “ Jesiah.”) 
A Korhite, and one of the braves that joined David at 
Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 6). B.C. 1055. 

5. (Sept. lecoia, Vulg. Josue, Auth, Vers. “ Ishijah.”) 
One of the “sons” of Harim, who renounced his Gentile 
wife after the captivity (Ezra x, 31). B.C. 459. 


Ishi’jah (Ezra x, 31). See Isntan, 5. 


Ish’ma (Heb. Yishma’, N25, desolation, otherwise 
high; Sept. Tecpcr), a descendant of Judah, apparently 
named (with two brothers and a sister) as a son of the 


founder (“father”) of Etam (1 Chron, iv, 3). B.C. prob. 
cir. 1612, 


See 


Ish’maél (Heb. Yishmatl’, 5x2 7204, heard by God; 
Sept. ‘Iopand, Joseph. IopcnXoc), the name of several 
men. 

1, Abraham’s eldest son, born to him by the concu- 
bine Hagar (Gen. xvi, 15; xvii, 23). See ABRAHAM; 
Hacar. It may here be remarked that the age attrib- 
uted to him in Gen. xxi, i4 is not inconsistent with 
Gen, xvii, 25 (see Tuch, Comm. p. 382). The story of 
his birth, as recorded in Gen. Xvi, is in every respect 
characteristic of Eastern life and morals in the present 
age. The intense desire of both Abraham and Sarab 
for children ; Sarah’s gift of Hagar to Abraham as wife; 
the insolence of the slave when suddenly raised to a 
place of importance; the jealousy and consequent tyr- 
anny of her high-spirited mistress; Hagar’s flight, Ye- 
turn, and submission to Sarah—for all these incidents 
we could easily find parallels in the modern history of 
every tribe in the desert of Arabia. The origin of the 
name Ishmael is thus explained. When Hagar fled 
from Sarah, the angel of the Lord found her by a foun- 
tain of water in the wilderness in the way of Shur .. . 
and he said, “ Behold, thou art with child, and shalt bear 
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a son, and shalt call his name Ishmael (‘God hears’), — 


because the Lord huth heard thy affliction” (Gen. xvi, 
11). Hagar had evidently intended, when she fled, to 
return to her native country. But when the angel told 
her of the dignity in store for her as a mother, and the 


power to which her child, as the son of the great patri- 


arch, would attain, she resolyed to obey his voice, and 
to submit herself to Sarah (xvi, 10-13). 

1, Ishmael was born at Mamre, in the eighty-sixth 
year of Abraham’s age, eleven years after his arrival in 
Canaan, and fourteen before the birth of Isaac (xvi, 3, 
16; xxi, 5). B.C. 2078. No particulars of his early 
life are recorded, except his circumcision when thirteen 
years of age (xvii, 25). B.C. 2065. His father was evi- 
dently strongly attached to him; for when an heir was 
promised through Sarah, he said, “Oh that Ishmael 
might live before thee!” (xvii,18), Then were renewed 
to Abraham in more definite terms the promises made 
to Hagar regarding Ishmael: “As for Ishmael, I have 
heard thee; behold, I have blessed him, and will make 
him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly: twelve 
princes shall he beget: and I will make him a great na- 
tion” (ver. 20). Before this time Abraham seems to 
have regarded his first-born child as the heir of the 
promise, his belief in which was counted unto him for 
righteousness (xv, 6); and although that faith shone 
yet more brightly after his passing weakness when Isaac 
was first promised, his love for Ishmael is recorded in 
the narrative of Sarah’s expulsion of the latter: “ And 
the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight be- 
cause of his son” (xxi, 11). 

Ishmael seems to have remained in a great measure 
under the charge of his mother, who, knowing his des- 
tiny, would doubtless have him trained in such exer- 
cises as would fit him for successfully acting the part of 
a desert prince. Indulged in every whim and wish by 
a fond father, encouraged to daring and adyenture.by 
the hardy nomads who fed and defended his father’s 
flocks, and haying a fitting field on that southern bor- 
der-land for the play of his natural propensities, Ishmael 
grew up a true child of the desert—a wild and wayward 
boy. The perfect freedom of desert life, and his con- 
stant intercourse with those who looked up to him with 
mingled feelings of pride and affection as the son and 
heir-apparent of their great chief, tended to make him 
impatient of restraint, and overbearing in his temper. 
The excitement of the chase—speeding across the plains 
of Beersheba after the gazelles, and through the rugged 
mountains of Engedi after wild goats, and bears, and 
leopards, inured him to danger, and trained him for war. 
Ishmael must also have been accustomed from child- 
hood to those feuds which raged almost incessantly be- 
tween the “trained servants” of Abraham and their war- 
like neighbors of Philistia, as well as to the more seri- 
ous incursions of roving bands of freebooters from the 
distant East. Such was the school in which the great 
desert chief was trained. Subsequent events served to 
fill up and fashion the remaining features of Ishmael’s 
character. He had evidently been treated by Abra- 
ham’s dependents as their master’s heir, and Abraham 
himself had apparently encouraged the belief. The un- 
expected birth of Isaac, therefore, must have been to him 
a sad and bitter disappointment. And when he was af- 
terwards driyen forth, with his poor mother, a homeless 
wanderer in a pathless wilderness ; when, in consequence 
of such unnatural harshness, he was brought to the very 
brink of the grave, and was only saved from a painful 
death by a miracle; when, after having been reared in 
luxury, and taught to look forward to the possession of 
wealth and power, be was suddenly left to win a scanty 
and uncertain subsistence by his sword and bow—we 
need scarcely wonder that his proud spirit, revolting 
against injustice and cruelty, should make him what 
the angel had predicted, “a wild-ass man; his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him” 
(xvi, 32), 

2, The first recorded outbreak of Ishmacl’s rude and 
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yward spirit occurred at the weaning of Isaac. B.C. 
On that occasion Abraham made a great feast 
after the custom of the country. In the excitement of 
the moment, heightened probably by the painful con- 
sciousness of his own blighted hopes, Ishmael could not 
restrain his temper, but gave way to some insulting ex- 
pressions or gestures of mockery, Perhaps the very 
name of the child, Isaac (“laughter”), and the exuber- 
ant joy of his aged mother, may have furnished sub- 
jects for his untimely satire. See Isaac, Be this as it 
may, Sarah’s jealous eye and quick ear speedily detect- 
ed him; and she said to Abraham, “ Expel this slave 
and her son; for the son of this slave shall not be heir 
with my son, with Isaac” (xxi, 10), Now Abraham 
loved the boy who first, lisping the name “ father,” open- 
ed in his heart the gushing fountain of paternal affec- 
tion. The bare mention of such an unnatural act made 
him angry even with Sarah, and it was only when in- 
fluenced by a divine admonition that he yielded. The 
brief account of the departure of Hagar, and her journey 
through the desert, is one of the most beautiful and 
touching pictures of patriarchal life which has come 
down to us: “And Abraham rose early in the morning, 
and took bread, and a skin of water, and gave it to Ha- 
gar, putting it on her shoulder, and the lad (15573), and 
sent her away; and she departed, and wandered in the 
wilderness of Beersheba. And when the water was 
spent in the skin, she placed the lad under one of the 
shrubs. And she went and sat down opposite, at the 
distance of a bowshot; for she said, I will not see the 
death of the lad. And she sat opposite, and lifted up 
her voice and wept” (xxi, 14-16), 


Isaac was born when Abraham was a hundred years 
old (xxi, 5), and as the weaning, according to Eastern 
usage, probably took place when the child was about 
three years old, Ishmael himself must have been then 
about sixteen years old. The age of the latter at the 
period of his circumcision, and at that of his expulsion, 
has given occasion for some literary speculation. A care- 
ful consideration of the passages referring to it fails, how- 
ever, to show any discrepancy between them, In Gen. 
xvii, 25, it is stated that he was thirteen years old when 
he was circumcised; and in xxi, 14 (probably two or 
three years later) “Abraham . . . took bread, and a 
bottle of water, and gave [it] unto Hagar, putting [it | 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her away.” 
Here it is at least unnecessary to assume that the child 
was put on her shoulder, the construction of the Hebrew 
(mistranslated by the Sept., with whom seems to rest the 
origin of the question) not requiring it; and the sense 
of the passage renders it highly improbable: Hagar cer- 
tainly carried the bottle on her shoulder, and perhaps 
the bread: she could hardly have also thus carried a 
child. Again, these passages are quite irreconcilable 
with ver. 20 of the last quoted chapter, where Ishmael is 
termed “327, A.V. “lad” (comp., for use of this word, 
Gen. xxxiv, 19; xxxvii, 2; xli, 12). It may seem 
strange to some that the hardy, active boy, inured to 
fatigue, should have been sooner overcome by thirst 
than his mother; but those advanced in life can bear 
abstinence longer than the young, and, besides, Ishmael 
had probably exhausted his strength in vain attempts 
to gain a supply of food by his bow. Again Hagar is 
saved by a miracle: “ God heard the voice of the lad 
... and said unto her, What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear 
not . . . And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water” (ver. 17,19). And again the cheering prom- 
ise is renewed to her son, “I will make of him a great 
nation” (ver. 18). 


3. The wilderness of Paran, lying aiong the western 
side of the Arabah, between Canaan and the mountains 
of Sinai, now became the home of Ishmael (see Baum- 
garten, Comm. I,i, 22): “ And God was with him, and he 
became a great archer” (ver. 20). Some of the border 
tribes with which the shepherds of Abraham were wont 
to meet and strive at the wells of Gerar, Beersheba, and 
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En-Mishpat probably received and welcomed the out-— 
cast to their tents. A youth of his warlike training and 
daring spirit would soon acquire a name and a high po- 
sition among nomads, (See Prokesch, Spec, Hist. Arab. 
p- 46.) His relationship to Abraham also would add to 
his personal claims. It would seem to have been the 
original intention of his mother to return to Egypt, to 
which country she belonged; but this being prevented, 
she was content to obtain for her son wives from thence 
(Gen, xxi, 9-21; on which latter verse the Targum of 
Jonathan adds traditionally that he divorced his first 
wife Adisha, and then married an Egyptian Phatima). 
His mother, accordingly, as soon as she saw him settled, 
took for him an Egyptian wife—one of her own people, 
and thus completely separated him from his Shemitic 
connections, This wife of Ishmael is not elsewhere 
mentioned ; she was, we must infer, an Egyptian; and 
this second infusion of Hamitic blood into the progeni- 
tors of the Arab nation, Ishmael’s sons, is a fact that has 
generally been overlooked. No record is made of any 
other wife of Ishmael, and failing such record, the Egyp- 
tian was the mother of his twelve sons and daughter. 
This daughter, however, is called the “sister of Neba- 
joth” (Gen. xxviii, 9), and this limitation of the parent- 
age of the brother and sister certainly seems to point to 
a different mother for Ishmael’s other sons. The Arabs, 
probably borrowing from the above Rabbinical tradition, 
assert that he twice married; the first wife being an 
Amalekite, by whom he had no issue; and the second a 
Joktanite, of the tribe of Jurhum (J/ir-dt et-Zemdn, MS., 
quoting a tradition of Mohammed Ibn-Is-hak). Though 
Ishmael joined the native tribes of Arabia, his posterity 
did not amalgamate with them. The Joktanites have 
left traces of their names and settlements chiefly in the 
southern and south-eastern parts of the peninsula, while 
the Ishmaelites kept closer to the borders of Canaan 
(see Forster’s Geography of Arabia, i, 77 sq.). 

4, Although their lots were cast apart, it does not ap- 
pear that any serious alienation existed between Ish- 
mael and Isaac; for when Abraham died, we read that 
“his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him in the cave of 
Machpelah.” The rival brothers then met, in the vale 
of Mamre, at their father’s tomb (Gen. xxv, 9). B.C. 
1989. (The Talmud states [Buba Bathra, 16] that 
prior to Abraham’s death Ishmael had forsaken the no- 
madic mode of life.) That must have been a strange 
and deeply interesting scene at the burial of the great 
patriarch. All his own old “trained servants,” with 
Isaac, the peaceful shepherd chief, at their head, were 
assembled there; while Ishmael, surrounded by the 
whole body of his wild retainers and allies, as was and 
still is the custom of Bedawy sheiks, stood there too. 
As funerals in the East take place almost immediately 
after death, it is evident that Ishmael must have been 
called from the desert to the death-bed of his father, 
which implies that relations of kindness and respect had 
been kept up, although the brevity of the sacred nar- 
ratiye prevents any special notice of this circumstance. 
Ishmael had, probably, long before received an endow- 
ment from his father’s property similar to that which had 
been bestowed upon the sons of Keturah (Gen. xxv, 6). 

5. Of Ishmael’s personal history after this event we 
know nothing. The sacred historian gives us a list of 
his twelve sons, tells us that Esau married his daughter 
Mahalath, the sister of Nebajoth (xxviii, 9), and sums 
up the brief simple sketch in these words: “These are 
the years of the life of Ishmael, a hundred and thirty- 
seven years; and he died, and was gathered to his peo- 
ple” (xxv, 17). B.C. 1944. Where he died, or where 
he was buried, we know not. 

6. It has been shown, in the article AranraA, that 
Ishmael had no claim to the honor, which is usually as- 
signed to him, of being the founder of the Arabian na- 
tion. That nation existed before: he was born. He 
merely joined it, and adopted its habits of life and char- 
acter; and the tribes which sprung from him formed 
eyentually an important section of the tribes o, which 
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it was composed. (See also Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p. 
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over, such has not been the fact, whether we reg: oe 


210.) At this period the Arabian desert appears to 
have been thinly peopled by descendants of Joktan, the 
son of Eber, “whose dwelling was from Mesha, as thou 
goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east” (Gen. x, 25-30). 
The Joktanites, or Bene-Kahtdn, are regarded by Arab 
historians as the first and most honorable progenitors of 
the Arab tribes (D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, s. v. 
Arabes). See JoKTAN. 

Ishmael had twelve sons: Nebajoth, Kedar, Abdcel, 
Mibsam, Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, 
Naphish, and Kedemah. To the list of them, the sa- 
cred historian appends (Gen. xxv, 16) an important piece 
of information: “These are the sons of Ishmael, and 
these are their names, by their cities (DM7738N, “ forti- 
fied towns”), and their camps (AMX) ; twelve princes 


according to their nations” (amaN>). Every one of the 
twelve sons of Ishmael, therefore, like the children of 

Jacob, was the head of a tribe, and the founder of a dis- 
” tinct colony or camp. In this respect the statements in 
the Bible exactly accord with the ancient traditions and 
histories of the Arabs themselves. Native historians 
divide the Arabs into two races: 1, Pure Arabs, de- 
scendants of Joktan; and, 2. Mixed Arabs, descendants 
of Ishmael. Abulfeda gives a brief account of the sev- 
eral tribes and nations which descended from both these 
original stocks (Historia A nteislamica, ed. Fleischer, p. 
180, 191 sq.). Some of the tribes founded by sons of 
Ishmael retained the names of their founders, and were 
well known in history. The Nabautheans, who took pos- 
session of Idumeza in the 4th century B.C., and con- 
structed the wonderful monuments of Petra, were the 
posterity of Nebajoth, Ishmael’s eldest son, See NABa- 
THHANS. The descendants of Jetur and Naphish dis- 
puted with the Israelites possession of the country east 
of the Jordan, and the former, described by Strabo as 
kakovpyoe TavTeC (Xvi, 2), gave their name to a small 
province south of Damascus, which it bears to this day. 
See Irurma. The black tents of Kedar were pitched 
in the heart of the Arabian desert, and from their abun- 
dant flocks they supplied the marts of Tyre (Jer. ii, 10; 
Isa. lx, 7; Ezek. xxvii, 21). The district of Tema lay 
south of Edom, and is referred to by both Job and Isai- 
ah (Job vi, 19; Isa. xxi, 14; Forster’s Geogr. of Arabia, 
1,292; Heeren’s Historical Researches, ii, 107). Dumah 
has left his name to a small province of Arabia. Since 
the days of Abraham the tents of the Ishmaelites have 
been studded along the whole eastern confines of Pales- 
tine, and they have been scattered over Arabia from the 
borders of Egypt to the banks of the Euphrates. As 
friends and foes, as oppressors and oppressed—but ever 
as freemen—the seed of Ishmael have “dwelt in the 
presence of their brethren.” 


Of this last expression various explanations have 
been given, but the plainest is the most probable; which 
is, that Ishmael and the tribes springing from him 
should always be located near the kindred tribes de- 
scended from Abraham, This was a promise of benefit 
in that age of migration, when Abraham himself had 
come from beyond the Euphrates, and was a stranger 
and sojourner in the land of Canaan. There was thus, 
in fact, a relation of some importance between this 
promise and the promise of the heritage of Canaan to 
another branch of Abraham’s offspring. It had seem- 
ingly some such foree as this—The heritage of Canaan 
is indeed destined for another son of Abraham; but 
still the lot of Ishmael, and of those that spring from 
him, shall neyer be cast far apart from that of his breth- 
ren. This view is confirmed by the circumstance that 
the Israelites did, in fact, occupy the country bordering 
on that in which the various tribes descended from 
Abraham or Terah had settled—the Ishmaelites, Edom- 
ites, Midianites, Moabites, Ammonites, ete. Most in- 
terpreters find in this passage a promise that the de- 
scendants of Ishmael should never be subdued. But 
we are unable to discover this in the text; and, more- 


Ishmaelites apart from the other Arabians, or consider 


the promise made to Ishmael as applicable to the whole 
Arabian family. The Arabian tribes are in a state of 
subjection at this moment; and the great Wahaby con- 
federacy among them, which not many years ago filled 
Western Asia with alarm, is now no longer heard of. 

The prophecy which drew their character has been 
fulfilled with equal minuteness of detail. “He shall be 
a wild ass of a man (DIX XB); his hand against ev- 
ery man, and every man’s hand against him.” This 
means, in short, that he and his descendants should lead 
the life of the Bedouins of the Arabian deserts; and 
how graphically this description portrays their habits 
may be seen in notes on these verses in the Pictorial 
Bible, and in the works of Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Lane, 
ete.; and, more particularly, in the Arabian romance of 
Antar, which presents the most perfect picture of real 
Bedouin manners now in existence. A recent commen- 
tator on the passage has illustrated the prophecy with 
equal force and beauty. “The character of the Ishma- 
elites, or the Bedouins, could not be described more apt- 
ly or more powerfully. Against them alone time seems 
to have no sickle, and the conqueror’s sword no edge, 
They have defied the softening influence of civilization, 
and mocked the attacks of the invader. Ungovernable 
and roaming, obeying no law but their spirit of adven- 
ture, regarding all mankind as their enemies, whom they 
must either attack with their spears or elude with their 
faithful steeds, and cherishing their deserts as heartily 
as they despise the constraint of towns and communi- 
ties, the Bedouins are the outlaws among the nations. 
Plunder is legitimate gain, a daring robbery is praised 
as valor” (Kalisch, ad loc.). See IsHMAELITE. 

7. The notions of the Arabs respecting Ishmael (/s- 
mail) are partly derived from the Bible, partly from the 
Jewish Rabbins, and partly from native traditions. The 
origin of many of these traditions is obscure, but a great 
number may be ascribed to the fact of Mohammed’s 
having, for political reasons, claimed Ishmael for his 
ancestor, and striven to make out an impossible pedi- 
gree; while both he and his followers have, as a conse- 
quence of accepting this assumcd descent, sought to ex- 
alt that ancestor. Another reason may be safely found 
in Ishmael’s acknowledged headship of the naturalized 
Arabs, and this cause existed from the very period of 
his settlement. See Aranra. Yet the rivalry of the 
Joktanite kingdom of Southern Arabia, and its inter- 
course with classical and medieval Europe, the wander- 
ing and unsettled habits of the Ishmaelites, their hay- 
ing no literature, and, as far as we know, only a meagre 
oral tradition, all contributed, till the importance it ac- 
quired with the promulgation of El-Isldm, to render our 
knowledge of the Ishmaelitic portion of the people of 
Arabia, before Mohammed, lamentably defective. That 
they maintained, and still maintain, a patriarchal and 
primitive form of life, is known to us. Their religion, 
at least in the period immediately preceding Moham- 
med, was in Central Arabia chiefly the grossest fetish- 
ism, probably learnt from aboriginal inhabitants of the 
land; southwards it diverged to the cosmic worship of 
the Joktanite Himyerites (though these were far from 
being exempt from fetishism), and northwards (so at 
least in ancient times) to an approach to that true faith 
which Ishmael carried with him, and his descendants 
thus gradually lost. This last point is curiously illus- 
trated by the numbers who, in Arabia, became either 
Jews (Karaites) or Christians (though of a very corrupt 
form of Christianity), and by the movement in search 
of the faith of the patriarchs which had been put for- 
ward, not long before the birth of Mohammed, by men 
not satisfied with Judaism or the corrupt form of Chris- 
tianity with which alone they were acquainted. ‘This 
movement first aroused Mohammed, and was afterwards 
the main cause of his success, 

The Arabs believe that Ishmael was the first-born of 
Abraham, and the majority of their doctors (but the 


point is in dispute) assert that this son, and not Isaac, 
was offered by Abraham in sacrifice. The scene of this 
‘sacrifice is Mount ’Arafit, near Mecca, the last holy 
place visited by pilgrims, it being necessary to the com- 
pletion of pilgrimage to be present at a sermon delivered 
there on the 9th of the Mohammedan month Zu-l-Hej- 
jeh, in commemoration of the offering, and to sacrifice 
a victim on the following evening after sunset, in the 
valley of Mint. The sacrifice last mentioned is observ- 
ed throughout the Muslim world, and the day on which 
it is made is called “The Great Festival” (Lane’s od. 
Egypt. ch. iii). Ishmael, say the Arabs, dwelt with his 
mother at Mekkeh, and both are buried in the place 
called the “Hejr,” on the north-west (termed by the 
Arabs the north) side of the Kaabeh, and inclosed by a 
curved wall called the “Hatim.* Ishmael was visited 
at Mekkeh by Abraham, and they together rebuilt the 
temple, which had been destroyed by a flood, At Mek- 
keh, Ishmael married a daughter of Mudad or El-Mu- 
dad, chief of the Joktanite tribe Jurhum, and had thir- 
teen children (Mir-dt ez-Zemdn, MS.), thus agreeing 
with the Biblical number, including the daughter. 

Mohammed's descent from Ishmael is totally lost, for 
an unknown number of generations, to ’Adnén, of the 
twenty-first generation before the prophet: from him 
downwards the latter’s descent is, if we may believe the 
genealogists, fairly proved. But we have evidence far 
more trustworthy than that of the genealogists; for, 
while most of the natives of Arabia are unable to trace 
up their pedigrees, it is scarcely possible to find one who 
is ignorant of his race, seeing that his very life often 
depends uponit. The law of blood-revenge necessitates 
his knowing the names of his ancestors for four genera- 
tions, but no more; and this law, extending from time 
immemorial, has made any confusion of race almost im- 
possible. This law, it should be remembered, is not a 
law of Mohammed, but an old pagan law that he en- 
deayored to suppress, but could not. In casting doubt 
on the prophet’s pedigree, we must add that this cannot 
affect the proofs of the chief element of the Arab nation 
being Ishmaelitish (and so, too, the tribe of Kureysh, of 
whom was Mohammed). Although partly mixed with 
Joktanites, they are more mixed with Keturahites, ete. ; 
the characteristics of the Joktanites, as before remarked, 
are widely different from those of the Ishmaelites; and, 
whatever theories may be adduced to the contrary, we 
believe that the Arabs, from physical characteristics, 
language, the concurrence of native traditions (before 
Mohammedanism made them untrustworthy), and the 
testimony of the Bible, are mainly and essentially Ish- 
maelitish, 

2. The father (or ancestor) of Zebadiah, which latter 
was “ruler of the house of Judah” under Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. xix, 11). B.C. cir. 900. 

3. Son of Jehohanan, and captain of a “hundred” 
under the regency of Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxi,1).. B.C. 
877. 

4. One of the six sons of Azel, of the tribe of Benja- 
min (1 Chron. viii, 38; ix, 44). B.C. ante 588. 

5. The son of Nethaniah, whose treachery forms one 
of the chief episodes of the history of the period imme- 
diately succeeding the first fall of Jerusalem (Jer. x1, 7- 
xli, 15, with a short summary in 2 Kings xxv, 23-25). 
B.C. 587. His full description is “Ishmael, the son of 
Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed royal” of 
Judah (Jer. xli,1; 2 Kings xxv, 25). Whether by this 
is intended that he was actually a son of Zedekiah, or of 
one of the later kings, or, more generally, that he had 
royal blood in his veins—perhaps a descendant of Eli- 
shama, the son of David (2 Sam. v, 16)—we cannot tell. 
Jerome (Qu. Hebr. on 2 Chron. xxviii, 7) interprets this 
expression as meaning “of the seed of Molech.” He 
gives the same meaning to the words “the king’s son” 
applied to Maaseiah in the above passage. The ques- 
tion is an interesting one, and has recently been revived 
by Geiger (Urschrift, etc., p. 307), who extends it to 
other passages and persons. See Motecu. Jerome (as 
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above) further says—perhaps on the strength of a tra- 
dition—that Ishmael was the son of an Egyptian slave, 
Gera: as a reason why the “seed royal” should bear the 
meaning he gives it. During the siege of the city he 
had, like many others of his countrymen (Jer, xl, 11), 
fled across the Jordan, where he found a refuge at the 
court of Baalis, then king of the Bene-Ammon (Jo- 
sephus, Ant, x, 9,2). Ammonitish women were some- 
times found in the harems of the kings of Jerusalem (1 
Kings xi, 1), and Ishmael may have been thus related 
to the Ammonitish court on his mother’s side. At any 
rate, he was instigated by Baalis to the designs which 
he accomplished but too successfully (Jer. xl, 14; Jo- 
sephus, Ant. x, 9,3). Several bodies of Jews appear to 
have been lying under arms in the plains on the south- 
east of the Jordan, during the last days of Jerusalem, 
watching the progress of affairs in Western Palestine, 
commanded by “princes” (0°71), the chief of whom 
were Ishmael, and two brothers, Johanan and Jonathan, 
sons of Kareah. Immediately after the departure of 
the Chaldean army these men moved across the Jordan 
to pay their respects to Gedaliah, whom the king of 
Babylon had left as superintendent (7°P®) of the prov- 
ince. Gedaliah had taken up his residence at Mizpah, 
a few miles north of Jerusalem, on the main road, where 
Jeremiah the prophet resided with him (xl, 6). The 
house would appear to haye been isolated from the rest 
of the town. We can discern a high inclosed court- 
yard and a deep well within its precincts. The well 
was certainly (Jer. xli, 9; comp. 1 Kings xv, 22), and 
the whole residence was probably, a relic of the military 
works of Asa, king of Judah. Ishmael made no secret 
of his intention to kill the superintendent and usurp 
his position. Of this Gedaliah was warned in express 
terms by Johanan and his companions; and Johanan, 
in a secret interview, foreseeing how irreparable a mis- 
fortune Gedaliah’s death would be at this juncture (xl, 
15), offered to remove the danger by killing Ishmael. 
This, however, Gedaliah, a man evidently of a high and 
unsuspecting nature, would not hear of (xl,16; and see 
the amplification in Josephus, Ant. x, 9, 3). They all 
accordingly took leave. Thirty days after (Josephus, 
Ant. x, 9, 4), in the seventh month (Jer. xli, 1), on the 
third day of the month—so says the tradition—Ishmael 
again appeared at Mizpah, this time accompanied by 
ten men, who were, according to the Hebrew text, 
“princes of the king” (72780 "25), though this is 
omitted by the Sept. and by Josephus. Gedaliah en- 
tertained them at a feast (xli, 1). According to the 
statement of Josephus, this was a very lavish entertain- 
ment, and Gedaliah became much intoxicated. It must 
have been a private one, for before its close Ishmael and 
his followers had murdered Gedaliah and all his attend- 
ants with such secrecy that no alarm was given outside 
the room. ‘The same night he killed all Gedaliah’s 
establishment, including some Chaldian soldiers who 
were there. Jeremiah appears fortunately to have been 
absent, and, incredible as it seems, so well had Ishmael 
taken his precautions, that for two days the massacre 
remained perfectly unknown to the people of the town, 
On the second day Ishmael perceived from his elevated 
position a large party coming southwards along the 
main road from Shechem and Samaria. He went out 
to meet them. They proved to be eighty devotees, 
who, with rent clothes, and with shaven beards, muti- 
lated bodies, and other marks of heathen devotion, and 
weeping (Sept.) as they went, were bringing incense and 
offerings to the ruins of the Temple. At his invitation 
they turned aside to the residence of the superintend- 
ent. Here Ishmael put into practice the same strata- 
gem which, on a larger scale, was employed by Mehe- 
met Ali in the massacre of the Mamelukes at Cairo in 
1806. As the unsuspecting pilgrims passed v ithin the 
outer gates (Sept. court-yard) he closed the entrances 
behind them, and there he and his band butchered the 
whole number: ten only escaped by the offer of heavy 
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ransom for their lives. The seventy corpses were then 
thrown into the well, which (as in the Sepoy massacre 
at Cawnpore) was within the precincts of the house, 
and which was completely filled with the bodies. It 
was the same thing that had been done by Jehu—a 
man in some respects a prototype of Ishmael, with the 
bodies of the forty-two relatives of Ahaziah (2 Ikings xe, 
14). This done, he descended to the town, surprised 
and carried off the daughters of king Zedekiah, who 
had been sent there by Nebuchadnezzar for safety, with 
their eunuchs and their Chaldean guard (Jer. xli, 16, 
16), and all the people of the town, and made off with 
his prisoners to the country of the Ammonites. Which 
road he took is not quite clear; the Hebrew text and 
Sept. say by Gibeon, that is north; but Josephus, by 
Hebron, round the southern end of the Dead Sea. The 
news of the massacre had by this time got abroad, and 
Ishmael was quickly pursued by Johanan and his com- 
panions. Whether north or south, they soon tracked 
him and his unwieldy booty, and found them reposing 
by some copious waters (0727 D772). He was attack- 
ed, two of his bravoes slain, the whole of the prey re- 
covered, and Ishmael himself, with the remaining eight 
of his people, escaped to the Ammonites, and thence- 
forward passes into the obscurity from which it would 
have been well if he had never emerged. Johanan’s 
foreboding was fulfilled, The result of this tragedy 
was an immediate panic. The small remnants of the 
Jewish commonwealth—the captains of the forces, the 
king’s daughters, the two prophets Jeremiah and Ba- 
ruch, and all the men, women, and children—at once 
took flight into Egypt (Jer. xli, 17; xliii, 5-7), and all 
hopes of a settlement were for the time at an end. The 
remembrance of the calamity was perpetuated by a fast 
—the fast of the seventh month (Zech. vii, 5; viii, 19), 


which is to this day strictly kept by the Jews on the! ~ Bowe : 
| into each other, that all distinct landmarks are wellnigh 


third of Tisri. (See Reland, Antig. iv, 10: Kimchi on 
Zech. vii, 5). The part taken by Baalis in this trans- 
action apparently brought upon his nation the denun- 
ciations both of Jeremiah (xlix, 1-6) and the more dis- 


tant Ezekiel (xxv, 1-7), but we have no record to show } 


how these predictions were accomplished. See Grpa- 
LIAH. 


6. One of the “sons” of Pashur, who divorced his 
Gentile wife after the Exile (Ezra x, 22). B.C. 459. 


Ishmaél (as a later name). See IsmAEL. 
Ish’maélite (Heb. Fishmeéli’, “827284, 1 Chron. 


“Tshmeelites,” q. v.), a descendant of Ishmael, the son 
of Abraham by Hagar. Ishmaelites carried on a traflic 
with Egypt (Gen. xxxvii, 25, 27; xxxix; 1), and lived 
a wandering life as nomades at the eastward of the He- 
brews and of Egypt as far as to the Persian Gulf and 
Assyria, i. e. Babylonia (Gen. xxv, 18), which same lim- 
its are elsewhere assigned to the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv, 
7); so also the names “Ishmaelites” and “Midianites” 
appear to be sometimes applied to the same people (Gen. 
XXXVil, 25, 27,28; Judg. viii, 22,24). In Gen. xxv, 18, 
it is said, “And they dwelt from Hayilah unto Shur, 
that is before Egypt, as thou goest towards Assyria: 
and he died in the presence of all his brethren.” As 
Ishmael’s death had already been mentioned, and as the 
Hebrew term Dp, naphal—rendered “he died,” properly 
he fell—is seldom used in the Scriptures in reference to 
“dying,” except in cases of sudden and violent death, as 
when one “falls” in battle, the probability is that na- 
phal here signifies that his territory or possession fell to 
him in the presence of all his brethren, or immediately 
contiguous to the borders of the territories in which the 
various tribes descended from Abraham or Terah had 
settled—the Israelites, Edomites, Midianites, Moabites 
Ammonites, etc. This interpretation is countenanced 
by the Sept. and Targums, which have dwelt, and by the 
promise in Gen. xvi, 12 (comp. the similar phraseology 
in Josh, xxiii, 4; Psa, xvi, 6). “The twelye sons of 
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11,17; xxviii. 3, ete., plur. pbsvatis, usually Anglicized | 
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Ishmael, somewhat like the twelve sons of Jacob, ve~ 2 


came so many heads of tribes (Gen. xxv, 13-15), which 
implies that in the next generation they spread them- 
selves pretty widely abroad. It appears (Gen. xxv, 18) 
that the head-quarters of ‘the race lay in the northern 
parts of the Arabian peninsula; but in process of time 
they would naturally stretch more inland, eastward and 
southward, That they also extended their journeying 
northwards is evident from the fact that the brethren 
of Joseph espied “a company of Ishmaelites coming 
from Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery, and balm, 
and myrrh, to carry it down to Egypt” (Gen, xxxvil, 
25). The company has afterwards the name of Midian- 
ites applied to it (ver. 28), probably on account of its 
consisting of more than one class of people, Midianites 
also in part; but being first called Ishmaelites, we can 
have no reasonable doubt that these formed a consider- 
able portion of the caravan party. The trade of inland 
carriers between the countries in the north of Africa on 
the one side, and those in southern and western Asia 
(India, Persia, Babylonia, etc.) on the other, is one in 
which sections of the Ishmaelitish race have been known 
from the remotest times to take a part. It suited their 
migratory and unsettled habits; and they became so 
noted for it, that others, who did not belong to the same 
race, were not unfrequently called Ishmaelites, merely 
because they followed the Ishmaelitic traffic and man- 
ners. It is impossible .to say how far the descendants 
of Ishmael penetrated into Arabia, or acquired settle- 
ments in its southern and more productive regions. As 
it is certain the Ishmaelitish mode of life has been al- 
ways less practised there, and a modified civilization is 
of old standing, the probability is that the population 
in those regions has little in it of Ishmaelitish blood. 
But, with all their regard to genealogies, the Arabic 
races have for thousands of years been so transfused 


lost. The circumstance of Mohammed having, for pru- 
dential reasons, claimed to be a descendant of the son 
of Abraham, has led to an extension of the Ishmaelitish 
circle far beyond what the probable facts will bear out” 
See ISHMAEL, 1. 

Ishmai’ah (Heb. Yishmayah’, 7537207, and in 1 
Chron. xxvii, 19 in the paragogic form Yishmaya’hu, 
nasa", heard by Jehovah), the name of two of Da- 
vid’s officers, See DAvin, 

1. (Sept. Zapiatac, Vulg. Samajas, Auth. Vers. “ Is- 
A Gibeonite, one of the chiefs of those war- 
riors who relinquished the cause of Saul, the head of 
their tribe, and joined themselves to David when he 
was at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 4). B.C. 1046. He is de- 
scribed as “a hero (gibbor) among the thirty and over 
the thirty” —i. e. David’s body-guard; bnt his name 
does not appear in the lists of the guard in 2 Sam. xxiii 
and 1 Chron. xi. Possibly he was killed in some en- 
counter before David reached the throne. 

2. (Sept. Lapatac, Vulg. Jesmajas, Auth. Vers. “Ish- 
maiah.”) Son of Obadiah, and viceroy of Zebulon un- 
der Dayid and Solomon (1 Chron. xxvii, L9)S BS Cr Gia, 

Ish’meélite oceurs in the A. V. at Gen. xxxvii, 25, 
27, 28; xxix, 1, as a general name of the Abrahamic 
peoples of the “east country” or Brenr-Kepem (q. v.); 
but elsewhere (1 Chron. ii, 17) in the strict sense of the 
proper IsHMAELITES (as Anglicized in Judg. viii, 24; 
Psa. 1xxxiii, 6), with which the Heb. name corresponds, 

Ish’merai (Heb. Yishmeray’, "725" for mous, 
preserved by Jehovah; Septuag. ’Leoapagi), one of the 
“sons” of Elpaal, a chief Benjamite resident at Jerusa- 
lem (1 Chron. viii, 18). B.C. ante 588, 


T’shod (Heb. Ishhod’, t3Mt39x, man of splendor, i. 
e. in countenance or in fame; Sept. simply Yovd, Vulg. 


translates vir decorus), a son of Hammoleketh, the sis- 
ter of Machir of Gilead (1 Chron. vii,18). B.C. cir, 1658, 


Ish’pan (Heb. Yishpan’, \8%39, prob. hid, but Ge- 
senius bald, Fiirst strong ; Sept. leogay,Vulg. Jespham) 


a 


one of the “sons” of Shashak, a Benjamite chief resident 


at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 22). B.C. ante 588, 


Ish’-tob (Heb. /sh-76b’, DIV"WN, man of’ Tob [i.e. 
good]; Sept.’lorw3 ; Josephus "lorwBoc; Vulg. /s/ob), 
apparently one of the small kingdoms or states which 
formed part of the general country of Aram, named with 
Zobah, Rehob, and Maacah (2 Sam, x, 6,8). In the 
parallel account of 1 Chron, xix Ishtob is omitted. By 
Josephus (Ant. vii, 6, 1) the name is given as that of a 
king. But though in the ancient versions the name is 
given as one word, it is probable that the real significa- 
tion is “the men of Tob” (q. v.), a district mentioned 
also in connection with Ammon in the records of Jeph- 
thah (Judg. xi, 3,5), and again, perhaps, under the shape 
of Tote or TUBIENI, in the history of the Maccabees 
(1 Mace. v, 18; 2 Mace. xii, 17). 

Ish’uah (Heb. Fishvah’, M939, uniform; Septuag. 
"Leoota, but lecoovd in Gen.; Vulg. Jesua), the second 
named of the sons of Asher (Gen, xlvi, 17; 1 Chron. vii, 
30, in which latter passage it is Anglicized “ Isuah”). 
B.C. 1856. He appears to have left no issue (compare 
Numb. xxvi, 44). 

Ish’uai (1 Chron. vii, 30). See Isrut, 1. 

Ish’ui (Heb. Yishvi’, "1", uniform), the name of 
two men. : 

1, (Sept. in Gen. xlvi, 17, ’Tev; Vulg. Jessuz, Auth. 
Vers. “Isui;” in Numb. xxvi, 44, Teoov, Jessuz, “ Jesui;” 
in 1 Chron, vii, 30, ’Incout, Jessui, “Ishuai”). The third 
named of the sons of Asher, and founder of a family that 
bore his name (“ Jesuites,” Numb. xxvi, 44). B.C. 1856. 

2. (Septuag. ‘Leccoui, Josephus ‘Iecove, Ant. vi, 6, 6; 
Vulg. Jessui, Auth. Vers. “Ishui”). The second named 
of the three oldest sons of king Saul (1 Sam. xiv, 49) ; 
probably the same with ABryapaB (1 Sam. xxxi, 2; 
comp. 1 Chron. viii, 33). See [su-BosuEti. 

Isidore or ALEXANDRIA, St., was born in Egypt 
about the year 318, and led for a time the life of a her- 
mit in the wilderness of the Thebaid and in the desert 
of Nitria. “ St. Athanasius ordained him priest, and give 
him the charge of a hospital, whence Isidore is also call- 
ed the Hospitaller. After the death of Athanasius, Isi- 
dore courageously defended his works and his memory 
against the attacks of the Arians. Having got into dif- 
ficulties with Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, Isi- 
dore was obliged to flee to Constantinople, where he 
died in 403. The Greek Church commemorates him on 
the 15th of January. See Palladius, /ist. Lausiaca ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xvi, 56. (J. N. P.) 

Isidore, St., bishop or Corpoya, and an eminent 
Spanish theologian and historian, who flourished in the 
Ath century, is supposed to have died about 380. The 
chronicle of Flav. Dexter mentions him as having con- 
tinued St.Jerome’s Chronicon to the year 380; Sigebert 
de Gembloux attributes to him also a Commentarius in 
Orosii Libros Regum; but Florez and Antonio show 
good grounds for discrediting this assertion. Antonio 
even gives very strong reasons for considering this Isi- 
dore an imaginary individual, as well as another Isi- 
dore, likewise supposed to have been bishop of Cordova 
in 400-430, whom Dexter considers to be the author of 
a Liber Allegoriarum and a Commentarius in Lucam. 
See Bivarius, Note ad Dextrum; Antonio, Bibliotheca 
Hispana vetus, i, 249; Fabricius, Bibl. Med. et Infime 
Latinitatis ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 56. (J. 
IN des) 

Isidore Mercator (or Peccator), the supposed 
name of a compiler who, towards the middle of the 9th 
century, published the famous collection of canons 
known as the Pseudo-Isidorian. See CANoNS; DECRE- 
TALS, It is pretty generally conceded that this writer 
lived in the dominions of Charles the Bald, but his real 
name is a matter of doubt. As for his collection, it is 
evidently based on that of Isidore of Seville, numerous 
copies of which were at the time circulating in France ; 
but it contains besides a vast number of apocryphal ad- 
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ditions. Some of these pieces had already been in cir- 
culation for years, and they were not all made up by 
the Pseudo-Isidore, The collection of capitularies of 
Benedict Levita, a deacon of Mayence (who has by 
some been considered as the author of the Pseudo-Isido- 
rian collection), which was written about 840, contains 
already numerous extracts of the fictitious documents 
of the work of Mercator. They circulated at first only 
in Southern France. They remained unknown in Spain 
until the 16th century, and in Germany and Italy but 
few copies of them are to be found. They are compiled 
from the histories of Rufinus and Cassiodorus, the Liber 
Pontificalis, the works of the fathers, decisions of the 
councils, regular decretals, the Bible (which, according 
to Richter, he quotes from the Vulgate, revised by 
Rhabanus Maurus), and, finally, the Roman law, of 
which he possessed a compendium in the Visigoth lan- 
guage. These two latter circumstances go far to prove 
that the writer must have been either a native, or at 
least, at the time, a resident of France. Mayence has 
sometimes been considered as the place where the pseu- 
do-decretals were written, and Riculf or Otgar, arch- 
bishops of that city, or even Benedict Levita, above al~ 
luded to, as their author; but this seems unlikely, the 
more since Rhabanus Maurus, who succeeded Otgar in 
847, appears entirely unacquainted with their existence. 
It must have been written about the middle of the 9th 
century, for it contains the decrees of the council held 
at Paris in 829, shows a knowledge of Rhabanus Mau- 
rus’s work against the chor-bishops written in 847-849, 
and was first made public at the Synod of Chiersy in 
857. The history of this collection has never been fully 
traced out; much may perhaps be done for it by a carc- 
ful comparison of the numerous MS. copies of it which 
are still extant. Among these copies, one of the most 
important is the Codex Vaticanus, No. 630, written in 
858-867. It is thought that the Capitula Angilramni, 
another apocryphal document of canon law, must also 
be considered as the work of the so-called Isidore Mer- 
cator. See, besides the works already referred to under 
Decretats, Centuriatores, Leclesiasticu historia, vol. 
vi, cap. vii, and vol. iii, cap. vii; Blondel, Pseudo-Isido- 
rus et Turrianus vapulantes ; Van Espen, De Collectio- 
ne Isidori, Opera, vol. iii; Zaccaria, Antifebronio, vol. i, 
diss. iii; Spittler, Gesch. des canonischen Rechts, p. 243; 
Kunstmann, Fragmente iiber Pseudo-Isidor (Neue Sion, 
1855); Gfrorer, Untersuchung. tiber Alter, Ursprung und 
Zweck d. Dekretalen d. fulschen Isidorus (Friburg, 1848) ; 
Same, Gesch.d. Carolinger, i, 71; Rosshirt, Zu den Kirch- 
enrechtlichen Quellen u. z. den Pseudo-Isidorischen Decre- 
talen (Heidelberg, 1849) ; Hoefer, Nowy, Biog. Générale, 
xvi, 71; Milman, Latin Christianity, ti, 370 sq. ; Tlerzog, 
Real-Encyklop. xii, 337; Hefele, in Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirchen-Lez. viii, 859. (J. H. W.) 

Isidore or Moscow, a distinguished Russian bish- 
op, was born at Thessalonica towards the close of the 
14th century. He became successively archimandrite 
of the convent of St. Demitri at Constantinople, coadju- 
tor of the archbishop of Ilyria, and, finally (in 1487), 
metropolitan bishop of Russia. In this capacity he at- 
tended, at the head of a hundred Russian bishops and 
priests, the Council of Florence, at which the union of 
the Latin and Greek churches was effected. See FLoR- 
ENCE, Councit or. Isidore and Bessarion played the 
most important part in that council. In June, 1439, 
having fulfilled his task, he returned to Moscow to pro~ 
claim the news. But the grand duke Vasili, who was 
displeased with the results of the council, had him 
thrown into prison, and condemned to be burned alive ; 
but on the day appointed for the execution he made his 
escape, and fled to Rome, where Eugene IV welcomed 
him asamartyr. As the union effected by the Council 
of Florence in 1439 was of very short duration, Isidore 
was selected by the Roman pontiff, Nicholas V, as mes- 
senger to Constantinople, to attempt again a union of 
the churches, but in this mission he failed. Tsidore died 
at Rome April 27, 1463. Having witnessed the estab- 
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lishment of Islamism at Constantinople, he gave an ac- 
count of it in two letters, one of which was published in 
the Lettres Turques of Reisner, vol. iv; the second, which 
is dated Candia, July 7, 1453, was never printed, and is 
probably contained in the Riccardini Library at Flor- 
ence, Some Russian annalists, especially Nikon, give 
extracts of some of his sermons and mandaments, See 
Nanamnukre sckoba Opcoba; Drevnaia Rosjeiskaia Bib- 
lioteca, vol. xi; Strahl, Der Russische Metropolit Isidor 
u. sein Versuch d, russisch-griechische Kirche mit d. Ro- 
misch-Katolischen zu vereinen (Tiibingen, 1823) ; Claco- 
nii et Oldoini Vite et Res geste Pontificum et Cardina- 
lium (Rome, 1677), ii, 903; Statuta Concilit Florentini 
(Florence, 1518); Maimbourg, Histoire du Schisme des 
Grecs; Theiner, Vicissitudes de U’Eglise en Pologne et en 
Russie, i, 33; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 73; 
Neale’s History of the Council of Florence, p. 59; Covel, 
Account of the Greek Church, p. 117. 

Isidore or Pe.usium (or Pelusiota), Sr., an eccle- 
siastical writer, was born at Alexandria about the year 
870. He spent his life in the neighborhood of Pelusi- 
um, in a monastery of which he was abbot, and where 
he practised strict asceticism. He was a great admirer 


of St. Chrysostom, of whom, according to some, he was 


a pupil, and whom he defended against the attacks of 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Theophilus and Cyril. In 
the controversy waged by Cyril against Nestorius, Isi- 
dorus Pelusiota favored the Cyrillian party, his counsels 
of moderation contrasting greatly with the passion and 
ambition of Cyril. He was a firm adherent to the doc- 
trines of the Greek Church, and vigorously opposed all 
heretical inroads. Of his writings, which “ discuss, 
with learning, piety, judgment, and moderation, nearly 
all the theological and practical questions of his age,” 
there remain to us yet a collection of his letters, forming 
five volumes, though they are probably not all (there 
are more than 2000 of them) his own. ‘These letters treat 
almost all on the interpretation of Scripture. The first 
three volumes were published, with a Latin translation 
and notes, by J. de Billy (Paris, 1585, fol.), and reprint- 
ed, together with the fourth volume, by Conrad Ritters- 
hausen (Heidelb. 1605, fol.), and the fifth by the Jesuit 
Schott (Antw. 1623, 8vo). A complete, though rather 
faulty edition was finally published at Paris in 1638, 
folio, and in Migne’s edition of the fathers, vol. lyiii 
(Paris, 1860). See Photius, Bibliotheca (cod. 228, 232) ; 
Schrockh, Christliche Kirchengesch. xvii, 520, 529; Heu- 
mann, Dissertatio de Isidoro Pelusiota ejusque epistolis 
(Gottingen, 1737, 4to); Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, x, 
480, 494; H. A, Niemeyer, De Jsid. Pel. vita, scriptis et 
doctrina (Halle, 1825); Tillemont, Mém. Ecclésiastiques, 
vol. xv.; Du Pin, Nouv, Bibl. des aut. eccles. iv, 5 sq. ; 
Ceillier, Hist. des aut. sac. xiii, 600 sq.; Neander, Kirch- 
engesch. ii, 2,361 sq.; Schaff, Ch. Hist. iii, 941; Herzog, 
fteal-Eneyklop. vii, 85; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, 
XV, OV. 

Isidore or Sevier, or Ismorus HisPatrensts, 
surnamed also “the young” to distinguish him from Isi- 
dore of Cordova, one of the most distinguished ecclesi- 
astics of the 7th century, was born at Carthagena about 
the year 560 or 570. He was a son of Seyerianus and 
Theodora, and brother of St. Leander, his predecessor in 
the bishopric of Seville, and of St. Fulgentius, bishop of 
Carthage. ie was brought up by his brother Leander, 
and it was therefore natural that he should have been 
favored in the selection of a successor for the bishopric 
of Seville, but it was not principally owing to his rela- 
tionship to Leander that he was honored with this dis- 
tinguished position. His abilities fully entitled him to 
this distinction. When he ascended to the bishoprie 
the Goths had been masters of Spain for a century and 
a half. The north and west of Europe were shrouded 
in moral darkness. Germany, occupied by a number of 
adverse tribes, was yet given to idolatry ; Sweden, Nor- 
Way, Denmark, Scotland, were almost unknown ; Eng- 
ere had just received the first faint glimpse 

anity; France was torn by the dissensions of 
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petty monarchs, and the East itself was on the eve of _ 
To counteract these 
influences, and to build up the Christian faith among 
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the inroads of Mohammedanism. 


his countrymen, was his first care. To this end he es- 
tablished schools to properly train the young, entered 
into closer relations with the bishop of Rome (Gregory 
the Great), and made every effort to bring the doctrinal 
and moral system of Christianity into harmony with the 
habits and institutions of those various races and na- 
tionalities which at that time composed the Hispano- 
Gothic kingdom; and so successful was he in his efforts 
that he is considered one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Church of Spain. His abilities were further recog- 
nised by his contemporaries in permitting him to pre- 
side over the two Councils—half ecclesiastical, half civil 
—of Seville (619) and Toledo (Dec., 633). On both oc- 
casions he showed great zeal for the orthodox side, and 
strict opposition to all heretical manifestations; espe- 
cially, however, was he opposed to Arianism. So able 
was the conduct of Isidore at these councils that the 
canons of them may be said to have served as a basis 
even for the constitutional law of the Spanish kingdom, 
both in Church and State, down to the time of the great 
constitutional changes of the 15th century. Isidore of 
Seville died at Seville April 4, 636, and was canonized 
by the Church soon after his death. We have but few 
particulars of his life from his writings, except that in 
a letter, about the authenticity of which there is much 
doubt, he invites some bishop to join him in a synod to 
depose the bishop of Cordova for luxuriousness and 
worldliness. The great reputation which Isidore en- 
joyed among his colleagues may be best inferred from 
the fathers of the 8th Council of Toledo, who call him 
Doctor egregius, ecclesie catholice novissimum, decus, 
precedentibus ctate postremus, doctrine comparatione 
non infimus, atque, et quod majus est,jam seeculorum fini- 
torum doctissimus, cum reverentia nominandus, Isidorus. 
According to the testimony of his disciple, St. Ildefonse, 
he was a man of wonderful eloquence. The same au- 
thority names him as the author of De Genere Offici- 
orum (generally called De Offictis ecclesiasticts), Libcr 
Proemiorum :—De Ortu et Obitu Patrum (sanctorum) : 
—Liber Synonymorum (sive lamentationis) :—De Natu- 
ra rerum :—Liber Sententiarum :—Liber Etymologiarum 
(Origines), probably the last work of Isidore. The first 
edition of his works, which display very extensive 
learning, and cover the various departments of litera- 
ture — theological, ascetical, liturgical, scriptural, his- 
torical, philosophical, and even philological—and thus 
amply account for the admiration of his contemporaries, 
was published by Michael Somnius (Paris, 1580, folio) ; 
another, very complete, was taken principally from the 
MSS. of Alvar. Gomez, and augmented by notes by J. 
B, Perez and Grial (Madrid, 1599, 2 vols, fol.). The edi- 
tion of James Dubreuil (Paris, 1601, folio) and that of 
Cologne (1667) are taken from that of Madrid. The 
latest, which is also considered the best, is due to Are- 
voli (Rome, 1797-1803, 7 vols. 4to). See St. Ildefonse, 
De Viris Illustribus ; Sigebert de Gembloux, De Script. 
Ecclesiast. (c. 55); 'Tritheim, De Script. Eccles. ; M‘Crie, 
Reformation tm Spain, p. 52; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. 
xxvi, 57 sq.; Chambers, Cyclop. s. v.; Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. vii, 89 sq.; Smith, Diet. of Class. Eiography, ii, 
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Isis (Iovc), an Egyptian deity, sister and wife of 
Osiris (q. v.), is called by the Egyptians Hes, and is by 
them said to have been born on the 4th day of the Epa- 
gomene, or five days added to the Egyptian year of 
360 days. The history of the worship of Isis is very 
obscure, all the information we possess on the subject 
being derived from Greek writers. Tradition said that 
her brother Osiris having married her, they together 
undertook the task of civilizing men, and taught them 
agriculture; their marriage produced Horus. Their oth- 
er brother, Typhon, being at enmity with them. succeed> 
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ce in surprising Osiris, murdered him, and depos- 
the body in a box, which he threw into the sea 
Nile). Isis, while wandering about in mourning, seek- 
ing Osiris, heard that Osiris, before his departure, had 
been enamored with her sister Nephthys, who had had 
a son, now abandoned by the mother for fear of Typhon. 
By the aid of some dogs Isis succeeded in discovering 


that son, Anubes by name; she at once adopted him, 


and brought him up, and he became her faithful follow- 
er. In the mean time, the box containing Osiris drifted 
in the sea towards Byblos, in Phcenicia, and was arrest- 
ed by a bush, which soon grew into a tree, the box re- 
maining inclosed in the wood. The king of Byblos 
caused a column to be made of this tree for his palace. 
Isis hastened thither to investigate the rumor, and, to 
avoid recognition, offered her services to the queen as 
nurse. At nightfall she put one of the children placed 
under her care in the fire, to divest it of all that was 
mortal, while she herself, in the form of a swallow, flew 
around the column which contained Osiris. The queen, 
seeing her child in the fire, cried out loudly, and thus 
deprived him of immortality. The goddess now reveal- 
ed herself amidst thunder and lightning, and at one 
blow broke down the column, out of which the box con- 
taining Osiris fell. This she carried to her son Horus, 
who had been brought up in Butos, and he hid it, Ty- 
phon, however, discovered it, recognised the body, and 
tore it into 14 pieces (according to others, into 26 or 28 
pieces). By means of magic, Isis succeeded in gather- 
ing all these pieces with the exception of the genitals, 
to replace which she made artificial ones. This is the 
reason why the Egyptians considered the Phallus as sa- 
cred. The body was now interred at Phil, which be- 
came the principal burial-place of the Egyptians. Osi- 
ris, however, returned from Hades to educate his son, 
and Isis bore him again another son, Harpocrates. As, 
however, she allowed Typhon, who had been captured 
by Horus, and whom she was to have killed, to escape, 
Horus took the crown from her, and in its place Hermes 
placed bulls’ horns on her head, since which Isis has gen- 
erally been represented under the form of a woman with 
the horns of a cow. Isis was originally for the Egyp- 
tian a personification of the valley of the Nile, fecun- 
dated by Osiris, the god of the Nile. In after times, 
when, under the influence of foreign notions, Osiris came 
to be considered as the god of the sun, Isis was trans- 
formed into the goddess of the moon, and consequently 
as a friendly and life-imparting deity. She was also 
considered as the goddess of the lower world, of which 
she was said to hold the keys, and to be the ruler and 
judge. She subsequently came to be regarded as the 
ruler of the sea, the law-giver and protector of marriage, 
the support of the state, the foundress of religion and 
the mysteries; and she finally obtained such importance 
that she was considered by the philosophers as the fun- 
damental principle of the world, the divine power which 
is the cause of all the phenomenon of nature, and the 
source of diyine and human life. 

In the monuments Isis is called the goddess-mother, 
the mistress of heaven, sister and wife of Osiris, and 
nurse of Horus, the mourner of her brother, the eye of 
the sun, and regent of the gods. In her terrestrial 
character she wears upon her head the throne which 
represented her name; in her celestial, the dise and 
horns, or tall plumes. She is often seen nursing Horus 
(q. v.); sometimes also with the head of a cow (indi- 
cating her identity with the cow Athor, the mother of 
the sun), having a ball between her horns, the lotus on 
the top of her head, and the sistrum in her hand. She 
mostly wore a cloak fastened on her bosom by a knot; 
other images represent her with a spear, or, again, with 
the head of a hawk and wings, a spear in her right 
hand and a snake in the left, or with a flowing mantle 
and spreading a sail. Isis was worshipped throughout 
Egypt, and especially at Memphis. There was an im- 
age of her at Sais with the inscription, “T am the all, 
that has been, is, and shall be, and my cloak has no 
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mortal lifted yet.” An annual festival of ten days’ du- 
ration commemorated the victory of Isis over Typhon 
by means of the sistrum: on this occasion a solemn fast 
was succeeded by processions, in which sheaves of wheat 
were carried about in honor of Isis, ete. After Alexan- 
der the Great, the worship of Isis was propagated 
throughout all the countries inhabited by the Greeks ; 
in Greece temples were erected to her at Phlius, Mega- 
ra, Tithorea, and Phocis, ‘The worship of Isis was also 
introduced into Rome in the time of Sulla (B.C. 86), 
but her temples were often closed on account of the li- 
centiousness of her priests. (Josephus tells a story about 
the demolition of her temple at Rome by order of the 
emperor on account of an intrigue by one Mundus to se- 
cure the gratification of his passion for a Roman matron, 
Ant, xviii, 3, 4). Yet, under the emperors, it found 
credit, and Domitian, Commodus, and Caracalla were 
themselves among her priests. Writers of those times 
say that it was in their day still the custom of the Greeks 
and Romans to carry a boat in solemn procession in 
honor of Isis on the opening of spring (March 5th). 
Hence, in the Roman calendar, the 5th of March is des- 
ignated as /sidis navigium. As similar processions were 
also made by some of the German nations in honor of 
their deities, Tacitus claims that they also worshipped 
Isis; yet her name nowhere appears among them, neither 
is it exactly known what goddess he thus designated. 

“The myth of Isis, as given by Plutarch (De /side), 
appears to be a fusion of Egyptian and Pheenician tra- 
ditions, and the esoterical explanations offered by that 
writer and others show the high antiquity and unintel- 
ligibility of her name. She was thought to mean the 
cause or seat of the earth, to be the same as the Egyp- 
tian Neith or Minerva, and Athor or Venus; to be the 
Greek Demeter or Ceres, Hecate, or even Io, Many 
monuments have been found of this goddess, and a tem~ 
ple at Pompeii, and a hymn in her honor at Antioch. 
The representations of her under the Roman empire are 
most numerous, Isis having, in the pantheistic spirit of 
the age, been compared with and figured as all the prin- 
cipal goddesses of the Pantheon” (Chambers, Cyclope- 
dia, 8. V.). 

The fable was adopted and incorporated in the mysti- 
cism of the Gnostics. Accordingly, among other repre- 
sentations, we find a gem containing a beetle, with Isis 
on the opposite side, holding two children, the emblem 
of maternal fecundity. See MAponna. On another 
gem the beetle is not cut on the stone, but the stone is 
formed into the shape of the insect, and on the convex 
back is represented Isis, or the Egyptian Ceres, reclin- 
ing beside the Nile, with two vases of Egyptian corn, 
the emblem of vegetable prolificness, naturally expressed 
by the emblem of the sun’s rays and the Nile: from the 
head issues the lotus, and in one hand is held a nilome- 
ter, or perhaps a spade, It is the exact form of the 
same agricultural instrument as used at this day in the 
East. An amulet of Isis was held in great sanctity. 
See Eaypr. 

See Herod. ii, c. 59; Ovid, Metam. ix, 776; Bunsen, 
Egypt's Place, i, 413; Wilkinson, Manners and Cust. iii, 
276; iv, 366; Birch, Gall. Ant. p. 31; Reichel, De Isis 
apud Romanos cultu (Berlin, 1849); Pierer, Tniversal 
Lexikon, ix, 82; Smith, Dict. of Class. Mythol. s. v. 


Gnostic Gem of Isis, on a Scarabeeus. 


Isites, the name of a Mohammedan sect, who de- 
rive their name from their founder, Isa-Alerdad. They 
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hold that the Koran was created, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Mohammed himself against such a state- 
ment, for he held that it was eternal, and in his day 
anathematized ell who dared to dissent from his asser- 
tion. The Isites, however, really avow the same belief, 
though they clothe it in very different language. They 
say that the copy ‘of the Koran delivered by the Al- 
mighty to his Prophet was only a transcription of the 
original, and that the reference of eternal could not 
therefore be to any copy possessed by man. But their 
real heresy consists in their declaration that the Koran 
does not contain that matchless eloquence which Mo- 
hammedans generally claim as evidence of the inspira- 
tion of the book. See Broughton, Biblioth. Histor. Sac. 
i, 547. 

Islam or Eslam (Arab.), the proper name of the re- 
ligion known as Mohammedanism, designates complete 
and entire submission of body and soul to God, his will 
and his service, as well as to all those articles of faith, 
commands, and ordinances revealed to and ordained by 
Mohammed his prophet. slam, the Mohammedans say, 
was once the religion of all men; but wickedness and 
idolatry came into the world either after the murder of 
Abel, or at the time which resulted in the flood, or only 
after Amru Ibn-Lohai, one of the first and greatest Ara- 
bian idolaters. Every child, they believe, is born in Is- 
lam, or the true faith, and would continue faithful to the 
end were it not influenced by the wickedness of its par- 
ents, “who misguide it early, and lead it astray to Ma- 
gism [see Parsuus], Judaism, or Christianity.” See 
MouAMMEDANISM. . 

Island or Isle is the invariable rendering in the 
Auth. Vers. of the Heb. word "& (Sept. v7jc00c, Vulg. in- 
sula), which occurs in the following senses, chiefly in 
poetry: First, that of dry or habitable and in opposi- 
tion to water: as. “I will make the rivers islands” (Isa. 
xlii, 15: comp. xliii, 19; lii,2). Especially is it a mar- 
itime region or sea-coast, like the East-Indian Dsib, 
which means both shore and island. In Isa. xx, 6, the 
isle of Ashdod means the country, and is so rendered in 
the margin, particularly as this was a sea-shore. In 
Isa, xxiii, 2, 6, “the isle” means the country of Tyre, 
and in Ezek, xxvii, 6,7, that of Chittim and Elisha, 
both being maritime regions. (In Job xxii, 30, "P3778 
means the non-guiltless.) In this sense it is more par- 
ticularly restricted to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
sometimes in the fuller expression “islands of the sea” 
(Isa. xi, 11), or “isles of the Gentiles” (Gen. x, 5; comp. 
Zeph. ii, 11), and sometimes simply as “ isles” (Psa. Lxxii, 
10; Ezek. xxvi, 15,18; xxvii,3,35; xxxix,6; Dan. xi, 
18): an exception to this, however, occurs in Ezek. 
xxvii, 15, where the shores of the Persian Gulf are in- 
tended. Secondly, it is used both in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, according to its geographical meaning, for an is/- 
and proper, i. e. a country surrounded by water, as in 
Jer, xlvii, 4, “the isle (margin) of Caphtor,” which is 
probably that of Cyprus. “The isles of the sea” (Esth. 
x, 1) are evidently put in opposition to “the land” or 
continent. Thirdly, the word is used by the Hebrews 
to designate all those countries divided from Palestine 
by water, as fully described in Jer. xxv, 22, “the isles 
which are beyond the sea,” which were hence regarded 
as the most remote regions of the earth (Isa. xxiv, 15; 
xiii, 10; lix, 18; compare the expression in Isa. Ixvi, 19, 
“the isles afar off”), and also as large and numerous 
(Isa. x1, 15; Psa. xevii, 1), (See J. D. Michaelis, Spici- 
legium, i, 131-142.) In Isa. xi, 11, after an enumeration 
of countries lying on their own continent, the words 
“and the islands of the sea” are added in order to com- 
prehend those situate beyond the ocean. It is observed 
by Sir I. Newton (on Daniel, p- 276), “ By the earth the 
Jews understood the great continent of all Asia and Af- 
rica, to which they had access by land; and by the isles 
of the sea they understood the places to which they 
sailed by sea, particularly all Europe. (See Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p. 38.)—Kitto ; Smith, Comp. W1Lp Bras. 
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Islands of the Blessed were, according to 
very old Greek myth, certain happy isles situated to- 
wards the edge of the Western Ocean, where the favor- 
ites of the gods, rescued from death, dwelt in joy, and 
possessed everything in abundance that could contribute 
to ite 


Islebians is the name by which the followers of 
John Agricola (q, vy.) are designated, in distinction from 
all other Antinomians (q. v.). The name is derived 
from their master, who was also known as the magister 
Islebius, because a native of Eisleben, also the birth- 
place of Luther, with whom he was a contemporary. 
Sometimes the Islebians are called Nomomachi (q. v.). 


Islip, Stmoy, an English prelate, flourished in the 
14th century. But little is known of his early histo- 
ry. He became archbishop in 1349, having previous- 
ly been canon of St. Paul’s, dean of the Arches, and a 
member of the privy council of the king. He is espe- 
cially celebrated as the founder of the college of Can- 
terbury (now a part of Christ Church, Oxford). “He 
built it,” says bishop Godwin, in his account of Islip, 
“and endowed it with good possessions, appropriating 
unto the same the parsonages of Pagham and Mayfield.” 
Perhaps more noteworthy still is his conduct towards 
Wickliffe, related by Neander (Ch. Hist. v, 135-6, where 
the name is by mistake spelled Islep, and so even in the 
English translation by Torrey). Islip, says Neander, 
was a firm friend of the reformer, and in 1863 showed 
his predilections for Wickliffe by appointing him over- 
seer over the Canterbury college, characterizing him 
“as a man in whose circumspection, fidelity, and activ- 
ity he had the utmost confidence, and to whom he gave 
this post on account of his honorable deportment and 
his learning.” Of course, after Islip’s death in 1366 (Apr. 
26), Wickliffe was deprived of his place (comp. Lewis, 
Life of Wickliffe, 1820, p.9 sq.). See Hook, Ecclestas- 
tical Biography, vi, 265. (J. H. W.) 

Ismachi’ah (Heb. Yismakyah’, but only in the pro- 
longed form Yismachya’hu, 193207, supported by Je- 
hovah; Sept. Sapayia), one of the Levites charged by 
Hezekiah with the superintendence of the sacred offer- 
ings under the general direction of the high-priest and 
others (2 Chron. xxxi, 13). B.C. 726. 


Is’maél, a Grecized form of the name IsuMAEL (q. 
v.), found in the A. V. of the Apocrypha. 

1. (Iopand.) The son of Abraham (Judith ii, 23). 

2. (Iopanjdoc.) One of the priests who relinquished 
their Gentile wives after the Captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 22), 


Ismaél, the elder son of Jaafer Saduk, the sixth 
imaum, in a direct line, from Ali Ben-Ali Taleb (who 
married Mohammed's daughter Fatima, and founded 
the Ali sect, also known as Fatimites, and more generally 
as the Shiites, q.v.), was to have been the seventh imaum 
of the Shiites, but, as he died during his father’s lifetime, 
Jaafer appointed as his successor his younger son Kau- 
zim. ‘This many of the Shiites opposed, holding that, 
as the imaum is an incarnate emanation of the Deity, 
only a descendant of the direct line could assume the 
responsibilities of this high office, and claimed the dis- 
tinction for the sons of [smaél, who alone, of the descend- 
ants of Jaafer, were entitled to be imaums. This con- 
tention caused a schism among the Shiites about the 2d 
century of the Hegira (8th century of our era), and 
gave rise to a new sect, under the name of ISMAEL- 
ITES, or IsMAztraNns. The Abbasside (friends and 
followers of Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed), whose in- 
terest it was to foster all divisions between the power- 
ful Shiites, in order to assume the government them- 
selves, sided with the Ismaélites. But the Persians, 
among whom the Ismaélites at first mainly prospered 
(generally known as Talimis, from talimi, “learning,” 
because they afterwards held, contrary to the orthodox 
Mussulmans, that man can arrive at the truth of any~- 
thing only by continued study), soon comprehended the 
designs of the Abbasside, and they warred alike against 
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the Abbasside caliphs and the other Mussulmans. Mis- 
sionaries were sent through all the territories settled by 
the followers of Mohammed, at this time torn in pieces 
by scores of sects, to advocate the claims of the house 
of Ismaél, They flourished in the 9th and 10th centu- 
ries under the name of Karmatians (q. v.), and consti- 
tuted a secret band, governed by laws very much like the 
freemasons, admitting, however, some very dangerous 
tenets, and advocating the extirpation of their enemies 
by the sword. ‘They received additional strength in 
the 11th century of our wra, when a family of chiefs, 
through the means of superstition, established an influ- 
ence over the minds of the Ismaélians that enabled 
them for two centuries to control the affairs of Persia. 
The first of these chiefs was Hussun Subah (from whose 
name the Ismaélites of this period are often called Hus- 
sunt or Hossoni—a title, however, having no connec- 
tion [as has been erroneously supposed by some | with 
the English word assassin, which is really equivalent 
to “hashish-eaters ;” see ASSASSINS), who, after many 
years of persecution, succeeded. in obtaining a strong- 
hold, and, there fortifying himself, founded upon the Is- 
maélitic model a sect of his own, Besides maintaining 
the principles of the Ismaélites so far as regarded their 
rights of succession to. the office of imaum, he also “ in- 
troduced many new tenets more conformable to the 
opinions of the Siffis, or philosophical deists, than to 
those of orthodox Mohammedans. The Koran, he ad- 
mitted, was a holy volume; but he insisted that its 
spirit, and not its literal meaning, was to be observed. 
He rejected the usual modes of worship, as true devo- 
tion, he said, was seated in the soul, and prescribed 
forms might disturb, though they could never aid, that 
secret and fervent adoration which it must always offer 
to its Creator (Malcolm, from a Persian MS.). But 
the principal tenet which Hussun Subah inculcated was 
a complete and absolute devotion to himself and to his 
descendants. His disciples were instructed to consider 
him more as their spiritual than their worldly leader. 
The means he took to instil this feeling into their minds 
must have been powerful, from the effect which was 
produced. “When an envoy from Malik Shah came to 
Allahamout, Hussun commanded one of his subjects to 
stab himself, and another to cast himself headlong from 
a precipice. Both mandates were instantly obeyed! 
‘Go,’ said he to the astonished envoy, ‘and explain to 
your master the character of my followers’” (Malcolm, 
Hist. of Persia, i, 399). One reason which may be as- 
signed for this control of Hussun over his adherents is 
that he formed them inte a secret order, and, besides, 
promised them advancement from one degree to an- 
other, in the highest of which a foretaste of the life that 
is to come was given them. This extraordinary mode 
of procuring the devotion of his disciples he is said to 
have produced by drugs. “A youth who was deemed 
worthy, by his strength and resolution, to be initiated 
into the Assassin service was invited to the table and 
conversation of the grand master, or grand prior; he 
was then intoxicated with hashish (the hemp-plant), 
and carried into the garden—a true Eastern Paradise— 
where the music of the harp was mingled with the 
songs of birds, and the melodious tones of the female 
singers harmonized with the murmurs of the brooks, 
Fiverything breathed pleasure, rapture, and sensuali- 
ty, and this, on awakening, he believed to be Paradise ; 
everything around him, the houris in particular, con- 
tributed to confirm his delusion. After he had expe- 
rienced as much of the pleasures of Paradise, which the 
Prophet had promised to the blessed, as his strength 
would admit—after quafting enervating delight from the 
eyes of the houris, and intoxicating wine from glitter- 
ing goblets, he sank into the lethargy produced by nar- 
cotic draughts, on awakening from which, after a few 
hours, he again found himself by the side of his supe- 
rior. The latter endeavored to convince him that cor- 
poreally he had not left his side, but that spiritually he 
haa been rapt into Paradise, and had there enjoyed 
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a foretaste of the bliss which awaits the faithful, who 
devote their lives to the service of the faith and the 
obedience of their chiefs. Thus did these infatuated 
youths blindly dedicate themselves as the tools of mur- 
der, and eagerly seek an opportunity to sacrifice their 
lives, in order to become partakers of a Paradise of sen- 
sual pleasure. What Mohammed had promised in the 
Koran to the Moslem, but which to many might ap- 
pear a dream and mere empty promises, they had en- 
joyed in reality ; and the joys of heayen animated them 
to deeds worthy of hell” (Madden, Turkish Empire, ii, 
185, based on Hammer’s Gesch. der A ssassinen). Mal- 
colm thinks this an improbable tale, invented by the 
orthodox Mohammedans, who hold the Assassins in 
great abhorrence, because “the use of wine was strictly 
forbidden them, and they were enjoined the most tem- 
perate and abstemious habits.” But this seems to us 
only an additional reason why we should believe it to 
be true; for if Hussun used the hashish to intoxicate his 


some atrocious deed, we could not expect him to advocate 
the free use of intoxicating beverages. Nay, its truth 
is further confirmed by the revelations which the fourth 
successor of Hussun as grand master made of the im- 
posture. The use also to this day at Constantinople 
and at Cairo of opium with henbane shows what an in- 
credible charm they exert on the drowsy indolence of 
the Turk and the ficry imagination of the Arab. 
Hussun, on account of several hill forts which he 
had seized, “was styled ‘Sheik el-Jebel,’ an Arabic 
title which signifies ‘the chief of the mountains,’ and 
which has been literally, but erroneously, translated 
‘the old man of the mountain’” (Malcolm, i, 401), The 
Ismaélites in his time spread extensively. They flour- 
ished not only in Persia, but also in Syria and Arabia, 
until A.D. 1253, when their atrocities became unbeara- 
ble, and a general massacre against them was inaugu- 
rated. A command was issued by the reigning prince, 
Mangu Khan, in the 651st year of the Hegira, “ to exter- 
minate all the Ismaélites, and not to spare even the in- 
fant at its mother’s breast. . . . Warriors went through 
the provinces, and executed the fatal sentence without 
mercy or appeal. Wherever they found a disciple of 
the doctrine of the Ismaélites they compelled him to 
| kneel down, and then cut off his head. The whole race 
|of Kia Busurgomid, in whose descendants the grand 
mastership had been hereditary, were exterminated. ... 
Twelve thousand of these wretched creatures were 
slaughtered without distinction of age. ... The ‘de- 
voted to murder’ were not now the victims of the or- 
der’s vengeance, but that of outraged humanity. The 
sword was against the dagger [the weapon the Assas- 
sins most generally used to murder their opponents ], 
the executioner destroyed the murderer. The seed 
| sowed for two centuries was now ripe for the harvest, 
and the field ploughed by the Assassin’s dagger was 
reaped by the sword of the mogul. The crime had been 
terrible, but no less terrible was the punishment” (Mad- 
den, ii, 187 ; comp. Milman’s Gibbon [ Harper's edition ], 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vi, 215). But, 
with all these persecutions, they still struggled on for 
many years, and even in our own day “remains of the 
Ismaélites still exist both in Persia and Syria, but mere- 
ly as one of the many sects and heresies of Islamism 
[see MonamMeDANISsM ], without any claims to power, 
without the means of retaining their former importance, 
of which they seem, in fact, to have lost all remem- 
brance. The policy of the secret state-subverting doc- 
trine which animated the followers of Hussun, and the 
murderous tactics of the Assassins, are equally foreign 
to them. Their writings are a shapeless mixture of Is- 
maélitic and Christian traditions, glossed over with the 
ravings of a mystical theology. Their places of abode 
are, both in Persia and Syria, those of their forefathers, 
in the mountains of Irak, and at the foot of the anti- 
Lebanon” (Madden, ii, 190, 191). At present many stu- 
dents of Eastern history incline to the opinion that 
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“the Druses” (q. v.), generally supposed to be the de- 
scendants of the Hivites, to whom they bear some char- 
acteristic resemblances (comp. Chasseaud [a native of 
Syria, and a very able scholar], Druses of the Lebanon, 
p. 361 sq.), “must be looked upon as the only true rep- 
resentatives in Syria of the Ismaélian sect of the fol- 
lowers of Ali, from whom the Assassins are derived” 
(Madden, ii, 196). Some also hold to a connection of 
the Ansarians with the Assassins, especially Mr. Walpole 
(Travels in the further East in 1850-51 [London, 2 vols. 
8yo]; compare also his Travels in the East, iti, 3 sq.) 
Eeven in India the Ismaélites are believed to have fol- 
lowers, and as such “the Borahs, an industrious race of 
men, whose pursuits are commercial, and who are well 
known in the British settlements of India, who still 
maintain that part of the creed of Hussun Subah which 
enjoins a complete devotion to the mandate of the high- 
priest” (Malcolm, i, 407, 408), are mentioned. See, be- 
sides the works already cited, J. F. Rousseau, Mémoire 
sur les Ismaelis et les Nosairis, with notes by De Sacy ; 
the Rey. Samuel Lyde, The Ansireeh and Ishmaleeh, a 
Visit to the secret Sects of Northern Syria (Lond. 1858, 
8v0); Asiatic Researches, xi. 43 sq. See also Monam- 
MEDANS; Suirres. (J. HW.) 

Ismaél Hast, a Mussulman reformer, was born on 
the 28th of Shawal, 1196 of the Hegira (Sept. 11, 1781), 
in the village of Pholah, district of Delhi. His family 
had furnished quite a number of distinguished theolo- 
gians, and Ismaél began early to preach and write 
against the superstitious practices which had been in- 
troduced into the Mohammedan worship in Hindustan. 
In 1819 he became connected with Ahmed Shah, a Mo- 
hammedan of a family of Syeds of Bareilly, in Upper In- 
dia, who was at this time attracting a great deal of at- 
tention at Delhi by superior sanctity, and by his denun- 
ciations of the corrupt forms of worship then prevalent. 
Tn 1822, he and another Mussulman of some learning set 
out with Ahmed Shah on a visit to Arabia and Turkey. 
In all the great cities large congregations gathered about 
these new reformers, who sought to enforce attention to 
the precepts of the Koran independent of the opinions 
of the high dignitaries of the Moslem Church. After 
travelling about for more than four years they returned 
to Delhi, determined to establish a theocratic form of 
government in India, and to restore Islamism to its 
original simplicity. The reformers inaugurated a gen- 
eral war against the u.believing, and laying particu- 
lar stress on the doctrine of the unity of God, they soon 
succeeded in gaining considerable power by the great 
number of their adherents. The Sikhs (q. v.) became 
their chief opponents, and with them a protracted strug- 
gle ensued. Driven from Delhi by the civil authorities, 
they retired in 1827 to Punjtar (situated in the Eusof- 
zai hills, between Peshawur and the Indus), where they 
found an ally in Omar, khan Afghan of Punjtar. At 
first these united forces were successful in their wars 
against the Sikhs, but the Afghans soon grew weary of 
these conquests for strange allies, and Ahmed and Is- 
maél being left alone, removed to the left bank of the 
Indus, and there, amid rugged mountains, continued for 
a time the desultory warfare. Early in May, 1831, how- 
ever, they were surprised at a place called Balakot, in 
the mountains of Pahkli, and slain. 

The followers of Ahmed and Ismaél are called Thari- 
catt Mohammediyat, and bear some resemblance in their 
doctrines to the Sunnites (q. v.). Ismaél composed for 
the benefit of the sect, and at the instigation of Ahmed, 
the Tukvia ul-Imdn, or “Basis of the Faith,” in the 
U rdu, or vernacular language of Upper India, and it was 
printed at Calcutta. “Tt is divided into two portions, of 
which the first only is understood to be the work of Is- 
ney the second part (the Strat A Imostakim, published 
in F ersian at Calcutta, and translated in the Journal of 
the A siatic Society of Bengal) being inferior, and the 
production of another person. In the preface Ismaé] 
deprecates the opinion ‘that the wise and learned alone 
can comprehend God's Word. God himself had said a 
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prophet had been raised up among the rude and igna’ — 
rant for their instruction, and that he, the Lord, had 
rendered obedience easy. ‘There were two things essen- 
tial: a belief in the unity of God, which was to know 
no other, and a knowledge of the Prophet, which was 
obedience to the law. Many held the sayings of the 
saints to be their guide, but the Word of God was alone 
to be attended to, although the writings of the pious 
which agreed with the Scriptures might be read for ed- 
ification” The first chapter treats of the unity of God, 
and in it the writer deprecates the supplication of saints, 
angels, etc., as impious. He declares the reasons given 
for such worship to be futile, and to show an utter 1gno- 
rance of God’s Word. ‘The ancient idolaters had like- 
wise said that they merely venerated powers and divin- 
ities, and did not regard them as the equal of the Al- 
mighty; but God himself had answered these heathens, 
Likewise the Christians had been admonished for giv- 
ing to dead monks and friars the honor due to the Lord. 
God is alone, and companion he has none; prostration 
and adoration are due to him, and to no other.’ Ismaél 
proceeds in a similar strain, but assumes some doubtful 
positions, as that Mohammed says God is one, and man 
learns from his parents that he was born; he believes 
his mother, and yet he distrusts the apostle; or that an 
evil-doer who has faith is a better man than the most 
pious idolater” (Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, p. 
190, foot-note +). The work was translated in the Jour- 
nul of the Royal A siutic Society of Great Britain (1852), 
xiii, 317-867. See Garcin de Tassy, Hist. de la Litt. hin- 
doustane, i, 251; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxvi, 81, 
(J. H. W.) 

Ismaél ben-Blisa, HA-Conen, one of the most 
celebrated Jewish Rabbis and theologians, was born 
about A.D. 60 in Upper Galilee, and when yet a child 
was carried as a captive to Rome on the destruction of 
Jerusalem. While he was confined in prison in the 
Eternal City, the Rabbis Joshua, Azzariah, and Gamaliel 
II had come to Rome to implore mercy and pardon for 
the captive Jews of the then reigning emperor Diocle- 
tian (about A.D. 83), and by accident passing the pris- 
on door of this young boy, Rabbi Joshua exclaimed at 
his door, “ Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the 
robbers ?” (Isa. xlii, 24) to which Ismaél ben-Elisa gave 
this manly reply: “The Lord, against whom we have 
sinned, and would not walk in his ways, nor be obedient 
unto his law” (ibid.). This remarkable reply from the 
mouth of Ismaél so interested the celebrated Rabbis 
in his behalf that they vowed to secure his liberation 
before they should quit the-city. Ismaél ben-Elisa, 
when liberated, placed himself under the instruction 
of Rabbi Joshua, and also studied under the celebrated 
Simon ben-Jochai. At a later period we find Ismaé] 
ben-Elisa in Southern Judea, not far from the Idumzan 
boundaries, at Kephar-Aziz (797N77D2), occupied in 
the cultivation and sale of the grape. But while thus 
employed he was also engaged in the noble effort of 
maintaining young Jewish maidens, who, by the desola- 
tions of the war, had been impoverished, and were suf- 
fering terribly from destitution, Ismaél ben-Elisa is 
supposed to have suffered martyrdom during the perse- 
cutions so frequent at that period (about A.D. 121). 
His especial service to Judaism was the system of inter- 
pretation which he inaugurated in opposition to the 
system of Rabbi Akiba. The latter held that “every 
repetition, figure, parallelism, synonyme, word, letter, 
particle, pleonasm, nay, the very shape, and every or- 
nament of a letter or title, had a recondite meaning in 
the Scripture, ‘just as every fibre of a fly’s wing or an 
ant’s foot has its peculiar significance.’ Hence he main- 
tained that the particles MX, Da, 8, and Pp, as well 
as the construction of the finite verb with the infinitive, 
@ g. RNASM VAsN, AWM Awh, have a dogmatic 
significance, and he therefore deduced points of law 
from them, : Philo was of the same opinion (comp. ca- 
pw¢ ElOwe, OTe TEpITTOY dvoma ovdiy TiSnoww, Vd Tie 


eo 
“Tov Moayparodoyely apuSijrov dopic, De profugis, ed. 
Mangey, p. 458), and he even deduced from them eth- 
ical and philosophical maxims; and this was also the 
opinion of the Greek translator of Ecclesiastes in the 
Septuagint, as may be seen from his anxiety to indicate 
the Hebrew particle MX by the Greek ot, which has 
greatly perplexed the commentators who, being unac- 
quainted with this fact, have been unable to account for 
this barbarism and yiolation of grammatical propriety” 
(comp. Ginsburg, Comment. on Ecclesiastes, p. 496). On 
the other hand, Rabbi Ismaél ben-Elisa held that the 
Scriptures (of course only the O. T.), being a composi- 
tion intended for human eyes and comprehension, “used 
expressions in their common acceptation, and that many 
of the repetitions and parallelisms are simply designed 
to render the style more rhetorical and powerful, and 
cannot, therefore, without violation of the laws of lan- 
guage, be adduced in support of legal deductions.” In 
accordance with this theory, he established thirteen ex- 
egetical rules, which are called MII MWS ww 
dSysaws 8174, The thirteen Rules of R. Ismaél, by 
which alone, as he maintained, the Scriptures are to be 
interpreted (BM2 MWAI MAPA). Comp. the very 
valuable work of Dr. E. M. Pinner, Talmud Babli (trac- 
tat Berachoth) mit deutscher Uebersetzung, etc. (Berlin, 
1842, fol.), i, 17-20, where Ismaél’s rules are given with 
lengthy annotations. See also the article Mmrasu. 
Rabbi Ismaél is also the reputed author of a number 
of other works. The most important of these are, an 
allegorical commentary on Exod. xii-xxiii, 20, called 
xmdon, treating of the ceremonies prescribed by the 
Torah. Numerous editions of it have been printed; 
the first at Constantinople, 1515, folio; the last, to our 
knowledge, at Wilna, 1844, folio. It has been augment- 
ed by notes from several other Jewish writers, and was 
translated into Latin by Ugolino (Thesaurus A ntiquita- 
tum, vol, xiv) nibs" “PIB (or Fi24 i=) a work 
on mystic theology, of which extracts have been pub- 
lished in yisa> WIIN (Venice, 1601, 4to; Cracow, 1648, 
4to), and in other works. It was printed separately un- 
der the title MID2"N “HID Wary (Venice, 1677, 8v0; 
Zolkiew, 1833, 8vo). It was also inserted in parts in the 
edition of the Zohar. Ismaél also wrote a cabalistic, 
allegorical treatise on the nature and attributes of God, 
under the title M72iP 7133; also called MDIPT ’o. 
A part of it was published in the bem ’ of Eleazar 
ben-Jehudah of Worms (Amsterd. 1701, 4to, and often). 
Another small cabalistic treatise on the shape and mys- 
tic value of letters, under the title of M2420 'o, was 
published with a long commentary (Konz, 1774, 4to), 
ete. See Fiirst, Bibl. Judaica, ii, 75 sq.; Rossi, Dizion. 
storico degli Autori Ebrei ; Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge der Juden (Berlin, 1832), p. 47 sq.; Griitz, Ge- 
schichte der Juden, iv, 68 sq.; Steinschneider, Catalogus 
Libr. Hebr. in Biblioth. Bodileiana, col. 1160, ete.; Ben- 
Chananja (Szegedin, 1858), i, 122 sq. 

Ismaélites. See IsMAct. 

Ismai’ah (1 Chron. xii, 4). 

Is’pah (Heb. Yishpah’, mpu., prob. bald ; Septuag. 
"Eapay v-t. Teogea), one of the “sons” of Beriah, a chief 
Benjamite (originally from the neighborhood of Aija- 
lon) resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 16). B.C. ante 
588. ; 

Is’raél [not /zrel] (Heb. Yisrael’, DRI; Sept. 
and N.T.’Iopam)\), the name of the founder of the Jew- 
ish nation, and of the nation itself, specially of the king- 
dom comprising the ten northern tribes after the schism. 

The name was originally conferred by the angel-Je- 
hovah upon Jacob after the memorable prayer-struggle 
at Peniel (Gen. xxxii, 28); and the reason there assign- 
ed is that the patriarch “as a prince had power (mB) 
with God and man, and prevailed” (comp. Gen, Xxxv, 
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10; Tos. xii, 4), The etymology is therefore clearly 
from the root 9, with the frequent adjunct bx, God. 
The verb itself occurs nowhere else than in the above 
passages, where it evidently means to strive or contend 
as in battle; but derivatives are found, e. g. mip, a 
princess, and hence applied to Abraham’s wife in ex- 
change for her former name Sarai, The signification 
thus appears to be that of a “successful wrestler with 
God,” a sense with which all the lexicographers sub- 
stantially coincide; e. g. Gesenius (//eb, Lex. 8, v., and 
Thesaur. p. 1338), pugnator, i. e. miles Dei ; Winer (ITeb. 
Lex, p. 1026), luctator, i, e. pugnator Dei; Fiirst (Zeb. 
Worterb. s. v.), Gott-Beherrscher. , 

1, JAcon, whose history will be found under that 
name. Although, as applied to Jacob personally, Israel 
is an honorable or poetical appellation, it is the common 
prose name of his descendants, while, on the contrary, 
the title Jacob is given to them only in poetry. In the 
latter division of Isaiah (after the 39th chapter), many 
instances occur of the two names used side by side, to 
subserye the parallelism of Hebrew poetry, as in ch. xl, 
27; xii, 8, 14, 20,21; xlii, 24; xliii, 1, 22, 28, ete.; so, in- 
deed, in xiv, 1. The modern Jews, at least in the East, 
are fond of being named Jsraéli in preference to Yahudi, 
as more honorable. See JACOB. 

2. The Israe.irEs, i. e. the whole people of Israel, 
the twelve tribes; often called the children of Israel 
(Josh. iii, 17; vii, 25; Judg. viii, 27; Jer. ii, 21); and 
the house of Israel (Exod. xvi, 31; x],38); so also in Js- 
rael (1 Sam. ix, 9); and land of Israel, i. e. Palestine (1 
Sam. xiii, 19; 2 Kings vi, 23). Sometimes the whole 
people is represented as one person: “Israel is my son” 
(Exod. iv, 22; Numb. xx. 14; Isa. xli, 8; xlii, 24; xliii, 
1,15; xliv, 1,5). /srael is sometimes put emphatically 
for the true Israelites, the faithful, those distinguished 
for piety and virtue, and worthy of the name (Psa. lx xiii, 
1; Isa. xlv, 17; xlix,3; John i, 47; Rom. ix, 6; xi, 26). 
Israelites was the usual name of the twelve tribes, from 
their leaving Egypt until after the death of Saul. But 
in consequence of the dissensions between the ten tribes 
and Judah from the death of Saul onward, these ten 
tribes, among whom Ephraim took the lead, arrogated 
to themselves this honorable name of the whole nation 
(2 Sam. ii, 9, 10, 17, 28; iii, 10, 17; xix, 40-43; 1 Kings 
xii, 1); and on their separation, after the death of Solo- 
mon, into an independent kingdom, founded by Jero- 
boam, this name was adopted for the kingdom, so that 


| thenceforth the kings of the ten tribes were called kings 


of Israel, and the descendants of David, who ruled over 
Judah and Benjamin, were called kings of Judah. So 
in the prophets of that period Judah and Israel are put 
in opposition (Hos, iv, 15; v,3,5; vi, 10; vii, 1; viii, 2, 
3,6,8; ix, 1,7; Amosi,1; 11,6; iii, 14; Mic.i, 5; Isa.v, 
7). Yet the kingdom of Judah could still be reckoned as 
a part of Zsrael, as in Isa. viii, 14, the two kingdoms are 
called the two houses of Israel; and hence, after the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Israel at Samaria, the name 
Israel began again to be applied to the whole surviving 
people. See Hesrew: IsKAK_ire, ete, 

3. It is used in a narrower sense, excluding Judah, in 
1 Sam, xi, 8., It is so used in the famous cry of the 
rebels against David (2 Sam. xx, 1) and against his 
grandson (1 Kings xii, 16). Thenceforth it was as- 
‘sumed and accepted as the name of the northern king- 
dom, in which the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, Levi, 
Dan, and Simeon had no share. See TsRAEL, Kinc- 
DOM OF. 

4, After the Babylonian captivity, the returned ex- 
iles, although they were mainly of the kingdom of Ju- 
dah, resumed the name Israel as the designation of their 
nation, but as individuals they are almost always de- 
scribed as Jews in the Apocrypha and N. T. Instances 
occur in the books of Chronicles of the application of 
the name Israel to Judah (e. g. 2 Chron. xi,3; xii, 6), 
and in Esther of the name Jews to the whole people. 
The name Israel is also used to denote laymen as dis- 
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tinguished from priests, Levites, and other ministers 
(Ezra vi, 16: ix, 1; x, 25; Neh. xi, 3, etc.).--Smith. 
The twelve tribes of Israel ever formed the ideal repre- 
sentation of the whole stock (1 Kings xviii, 30, 31; Ezra 
vi, 17; Jer. xxxi, 1, etc.). Hence also in the New Test. 
“Israel” is applied (as in No. 2 above) to the true 
people of God, whether of Jewish or Gentile origin 
(Rom. ix, 6; Gal. vi, 16, ete.), being, in fact, compre- 
hensive of the entire Church of the redeemed. See 
JEws. 

ISRAEL, Kinepom or. The name Jsrael (q. v-), 
which at first had been the national designation of the 
twelve tribes collectively (Exod. iii, 16, etc.), was, on the 
division of the monarchy, applied to the northern king- 
dom (a usage, however, not strictly observed, as in 2 
Chron. xii, 6). in contradistinction to the other portion, 
which was termed the kingdom of Judah. This limita- 
tion of the name Israel to certain tribes, at the head of 
which was that of Ephraim, which, accordingly, in some 
of the prophetical writings, as e. g. Isa. xvii, 13; Hos. iv, 
17, gives its own name to the northern kingdom, is dis- 
cernible eyen at so early a period as the commencement 
of the reign of Saul, and affords evidence of the exist- 
ence of some of the causes which eventually led to the 
schism of the nation. It indicated the existence of a 
rivalry, which needed only time and favorable circum- 
stances to ripen into the revolt witnessed after the death 
of Solomon. 

I. Causes of the Division—The prophet Abijah, who 
had been commissioned to announce to Jeroboam, the 
Ephraimite, the transference to him of the greater part 
of the kingdom of Solomon, declared it to be the pun- 
ishment of disobedience to the divine law, and particu- 
larly of the idolatry so largely promoted by Solomon (1 
Kings xi, 31-35). But while this revolt from the house 
of David is to be thus viewed in its directly penal char- 
acter, or as a divine retribution, this does not preclude 
an inquiry into those sacred causes, political and other- 
wise, to which this very important revolution in Israel- 
itish history is clearly referable. Such an inquiry, in- 
deed, will make it evident how human passions and jeal- 
ousies were made subservient to the divine purpose. 

Prophecy had early assigned a pre-eminent place to 
two of the sons of Jacob—Judah and Joseph—as the 
founders of tribes. In the blessing pronounced upon 
his sons by the dying patriarch, Joseph had the birth- 
right conferred upon him, and was promised in his son 
Ephraim a numerous progeny; while to Judah promise 
was made, among other blessings, of rule or dominion 
over his brethren—“thy father’s children shall bow 
down before thee” (Gen. xlviii, 19, 22; xlix, 8, 26; comp. 
1 Chron. v, 1,2). These blessings were repeated and en- 
larged in the blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii, 7, 17). 
The pre-eminence thus prophetically assigned to these 
two tribes received a partial verification in the fact that 
at the exodus their numbers were nearly equal, and far 
in excess of those of the other tribes; and further, as be- 
came their position, they were the first who obtained 
their territories, which were also assigned them in the 
very centre of the land. It is unnecessary to advert to 
.the various other circumstances which contributed to 
‘the growth and aggrandizement of these two tribes, and 
which, from the position these were thus enabled to ac- 
quire above the rest, naturally led to their becoming 
heads of parties, and, as such, the objects of mutual rival- 
ry and contention. The Ephraimites, indeed, from the 
very first, gave unmistakable tokens of an exceedingly 
haughty temper, and preferred most arrogant claims 
ever the other tribes as regards questions of peace and 
war. T his may be seen in their representation to Gideon 
of the tribe of Manasseh (Judg. viii, 1), and in their con- 
duct towards Jephthah (Judg. xii, 1). Nowifthis over- 
pee people resented in the case of tribes so incon- 
sic erable as that of Manasseh what they regarded as a 
slight, it is easy to conceive how they must have eyed 
the proceedings of the tribe of Judah, which was more 
especially their rival, Hence it was, that while on the 
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first establishment of the monarchy in the person of — 
Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin, the Ephraimites, with 


the other northern tribes with whom they were associ- 
ated, silently acquiesced, they refused for seven years to 
submit to his successor of the tribe of Judah (2 Sam. ii, 
9-11), and even after their submission they showed a 
disposition on any favorable opportunity to raise the cry 
of reyolt: “To your tents, O Israel’ (2 Sam. xx,1). It 
was this early, long-continued, and deep-rooted feeling, 
strengthened and embittered by the schism, though not 
concurring with it, that gave point to the language in 
which Isaiah predicted the blessed times of Messiah: 
“The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, and the adver- 
saries of Judah shall be cut off; Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim” (Isa. xi, 13). 
Indeed, for more than 400 years, from the time that 
Joshua was the leader of the Israelitish hosts, Ephraim, 
with the dependent tribes of Manasseh and Benjamin, 
may be said to have exercised undisputed pre-eminence 
till the accession of Dayid. Accordingly it is not sur- 
prising that such a people would not readily submit 
to an arrangement which, though declared to be of di- 
vine appointment, should place them in a subordinate 
condition, as when God “refused the tabernacle of Jo- 
seph, and chose not the tribe of Ephraim, but chose the 
tribe of Judah, even the Mount Zion which he loved” 
(Psa. Lxxviii, 67,68). See EPHRAIM. 

There were thus, indeed, two powerful elements tend- 
ing to break up the national unity. In addition to the 
long-continued and growing jealousy on the part of the 
Ephraimites to the tribe of Judah, another cause of dis- 
satisfaction to the dynasty of David in particular was 
the arrangement just referred to, which consisted in 
the removal of the civil, and more particularly the eccle- 
siastical government, to Jerusalem. The Mosaic ordi- 
nances were in themselves exceedingly onerous, and 
this must have been more especially felt by such as 
were resident at a distance from the sanctuary, as it en- 
tailed upon them long journeys, not only when attend- 
ing the stated festivals, but also on numerous other oc- 
casions prescribed in the law. This must have been 
felt as a special grievance by the Ephraimites, owing 
to the fact that the national sanctuary had been for a 
very long period at Shiloh, within their own territory ; 
and therefore its transference elsewhere, it is easy to 
discern, would not be readily acquiesced in by a people 
who had proved themselves in other respects so jealous 
of their rights, and not easily persuaded that this was 
not rather a political expedient on the part of the rival 
tribe, than as a matter of divine choice (1 Kings xiv, 
21). Nor is it to be overlooked, in connection with this 
subject, that other provisions of the theocratic economy 
relative to the annual festivals would be taken advantage 
of by those in whom there existed already a spirit of 
dissatisfaction. Eyen within so limited a locality as 
Palestine, there must have been inequalities of climate, 
which must have considerably affected the seasons, more 
particularly the vintage and harvest, with which the 
feasts may in some measure have interfered, and in so 
far may have been productive of discontent between the 
northern and southern residents. That there were in- 
conveniences in both the respects now mentioned would 
indeed appear from the appeal made by Jeroboam to 
his new subjects, when, for reasons of state policy, and 
in order to perpetuate the schism by making it religious 
as well as political, he would dissuade them from at- 
tendance on the feasts in Judah: “It is too much for 
you to go up to Jerusalem” (1 Kings xii, 28); and from 
the fact that he postponed for a whole month the cele- 
bration of the feast of tabernacles (ver. 32), a change to 
which it is believed he was induced, or in the adop- 
tion of which he was atleast greatly aided, by the cir- 
cumstance of the harvest being considerably later in the 
northern than in the southern districts (Pict. Bible, note 
on | Kings xii, 32). 

Again, the burdensome exactions in the form of ser- 
vice and tribute imposed on his subjects by Solomon 


for his extensive buildings, and the maintenance of his 


splendid and luxurious court, must have still further 
deepened this disaffection, which originated in one or 
other of the causes already referred to. It may indeed 
be assumed that this grievance was of a character which 
appealed to the malcontents more directly than any oth- 
er; and that these burdens, required especially for the 
beautifying of the eapital, must have been exceedingly 
disagreeable to the inhabitants of the provinces, who 
did not in any way participate in the glories in support 
of which such onerous charges were required, The bur- 
dens thus imposed were indeed expressly stated to be 
the chief ground of complaint by the representatives of 
Israel headed by Jeroboam, who, on the occasion of the 
coronation at Shechem, waited on the son of Solomon 
with a view to obtain redress (1 Kings xii,4), The 
long smouldering dissatisfaction could no longer be re- 
pressed, and a mitigation of their burdens was imperi- 
ously demanded by the people. For this end Jeroboam 
had been summoned, at the death of Solomon, from 
Egypt, whose presence must have had a marked influ- 
ence on the issue, although it may be a question wheth- 
er Jeroboam should not be regarded rather as an instru- 
ment called forth by the occasion than as himself the 
instigator of the revolt. With this agrees the intima- 
tion made to him from the Lord many years before by 
Ahijah the Shilonite. The very choice of Shechem, 
within the territories of Ephraim, as the coronation 
place of Rehoboam, may have had for its object the re- 
pression of the rebellious spirit in the northern tribes by 
means of so grand and imposing a ceremony. 

However this may have been, or in whatever degree 
the causes specified may have severally operated in 
producing the revolt, the breach now made was never 
healed, God himself expressly forbidding all attempts 
on the part of Rehoboam and his counsellors to subju- 
gate the revolted provinces with the intimation, “ This 
thing is from me” (1 Kings xii, 24). The subsequent 
history of the two kingdoms was productive, with but 
slight exceptions, of further estrangement. 

Il. Extent and Resources of the Kingdom of Israel.— 
The area of Palestine, even at its utmost extent under 
Solomon, was very circumscribed. In its geographical 
relations it certainly bore no comparison whatever to 
the other great empires of antiquity, nor indeed was 
there any proportion between its size and the mighty 
influences which haye emanated from its soil. Making 
allowance for the territories on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean in the possession of the Pheenicians, the area 
of Palestine did not much exceed 13,000 square miles. 
This limited extent, it might be shown, however, did 
the present subject call for it, rendered that land more 
suitable for the purposes of the theocracy than if it were 
of a far larger area. What precise extent of territories 
was embraced in the kingdom of Israel cannot be very 
easily determined, but it may be safely estimated as 
more than double that of the southern kingdom, or, ac- 
cording to a more exact ratio, as 9 to 4, Nor is it easy 
to specify. with exactness the several tribes which com- 
posed the respective kingdoms. In the announcement 
made by Ahijah to Jeroboam, he is assured of ten tribes, 
while only one is reserved for the house of David; but 
this must be taken only in a general sense, and is to be 
interpreted by 1 Kings xii, 23 (compare ver. 21); for it 
would appear that Simeon, part of Dan, and the greater 
part of Benjamin, owing doubtless to the fact that Je- 
yusalem itself was situated within that tribe, formed 
portion of the kingdom of Judah (Ewald, Geschichte, iii, 
409). It is to be noticed, however, that Judah was the 
only independent tribe, and therefore it might be spoken 
of as the one which constituted the kingdom of the 
house of David. The ten tribes nominally assigned to 
Israel were probably Joseph (=Ephraim and Manas- 
seh), Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, Benjamin, Dan, 
Simeon, Gad, and Reuben, Levi being intentionally omit- 
ted; the ten actually embraced in it seem to have been 
Ephraim, Manasseh (East and West), Issachar, Zebulon, 
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Asher, Naphtali, Gad, Reuben, and (in part) Dan. With 
respect to the conquests of David, Moab appears to have 
been attached to the kingdom of Israel (2 Kings iii, 4) ; 
as much of Syria as remained subject to Solomon (see 1 
Kings xi, 24) would probably be claimed by his suc- 
cessor in the northern kingdom; and Ammon, though 
connected with Rehoboam as his mother’s native land 
(2 Chron, xii, 13), and though afterwards tributary to 
Judah (2 Chron, xxvii, 5), was at one time allied (2 
Chron. xx, 1), we know not how closely or how early, 
with Moab, The sea-coast between Accho and Japho 
remained in the possession of Israel. 

With regard to population, again, the data are eyen 
more defective than with respect to territorial extent. 
According to the uncompleted census taken in the reign 
of David, about forty years previous to the schism of 
the kingdom, the fighting men in Israel numbered 
800,000, and in Judah 500,000 (2 Sam. xxiv, 9); but in 
1 Chron, xxi, 5, 6, the numbers are differently stated at 
1,100,000 and 470,000 respectively, with the intimation 
that Levi and Benjamin were not included (comp, xxvii, 
24). As bearing more directly on this point, Rehobo- 
am raised an army of 180,000 men out of Judah and 
Benjamin to fight against Jeroboam (1 Kings xii, 21); 
and again, Abijah, the son of Rehoboam, with 400,000 
men, made war on Jeroboam at the head of an army of 
800,000 (2 Chron. xiii, 3). According to the general 
laws observable in such cases, these numbers may be 
said to represent an aggregate population of from five 
and a half to six millions, of which about one third, or 
two millions, may be fairly arsigned to the kingdom of 
Judah at the time of the separation. 

Shechem was the first capital of the new kingdom (1 
Kings xii, 25), venerable for its traditions, and beauti- 
ful in its situation. Subsequently Tirzah, whose love- 
liness had fixed the wandering gaze of Solomon (Cant. 
vi, 4), became the royal residence, if not the capital of 
Jeroboam (1 Kings xiv, 17) and of his successors (xv, 
33; xvi, 8, 17, 23). After the murder of Jeroboam’s 
son, indeed, Baasha seems to have intended to fix his 
capital at Ramah, as a convenient place for annoying 
the king of Judah, whom he looked on as his only dan- 
gerous enemy; but he was forced to renounce this plan 
(1 Kings iv, 17, 21). Samaria, uniting in itself the 
qualities of beauty and fertility, and a commanding 
position, was chosen by Omri (1 Kings xvi, 24), and re- 
mained the capital of the kingdom until it had given 
the last proof of its strength by sustaining for three 
years the onset of the hosts of Assyria. Jezreel was 
probably only a royal residence of some of the Israel- 
itish kings. It may have been in awe of the ancient 
holiness of Shiloh that Jeroboam forbore to pollute the 
secluded site of the tabernacle with the golden calves. 
He chose for the religious capitals of his kingdom Dan, 
the old home of northern schism, and Bethel, a Benja- 
mite city not far from Shiloh, and marked out by history 
and situation as the rival of Jerusalem. 

Ill. Political and Religious Relations of the Kingdom 
of Israel.—But whilst, in extent of territory and of pop- 
ulation, and it might be shown also in various other re- 
spects, the resources of the northern kingdom were at 
the very least double those of its southern rival, the 
latter embraced elements of strength which were en- 
tirely lacking in the other. There was first the geo- 
graphical position of the kingdom of Israel, which ex- 
posed its northern frontier to invasions on the part of 
Syria and the Assyrian hosts. But more than this, or 
any exposure to attack from without, were the dangers 
to be apprehended from the polity on which the king- 
dom was founded. Jeroboam’s public sanction of idol- 
atry, and his other interferences with fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Mosaic law, more especially in the matter 
of the priesthood, at once alienated from his govern- 
ment all who were well affected to that economy, and 
who were not ready to subordinate their religion to any 
political considerations. Of such there were not a few 
within the territories of the new kingdom, The Le+ 
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vites in particular fled the kingdom, abandoning their 
property and possessions ; and so did many others be- 
sides; “such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God 
of Israel came to Jerusalem, to sacrifice unto the Lord 
God of their fathers. So they strengthened the king- 
dom of Judah” (2 Chron. xi, 13-17). Not only was one 
great source of strength thus at once dried up, but the 
strongly conservating principies of the law were vio- 
lently shocked, and the kingdom more than ever ex- 
posed to the encroachments of the heathenism which 
extended along its frontier. 

One element of weakness in the kingdom of Israel 
was the number of tribes of which it was composed, 
more especially after they had renounced those princi- 
ples of the Mosaic law which, while preserving the in- 
dividuality of the tribes, served to bind them together 
as one people. Among other circumstances unfavora~ 
ble to unity was the want.of a capital in which all had 
a common interest, and with which they were connect- 
ed by some common tie. This want was by no means 
compensated by the religious establishments at Bethel 
and Dan. But it is in respect to theocratic and relig- 
ious relations that the weakness of the kingdom of Is- 
rael specially appears. Any sanction which the usur- 
pation of Jeroboam may have derived at first from the 
announcement made to him by the prophet Ahijah, and 
afterwards from the charge given to Rehoboam and the 
men of Judah not to fight against Israel, because the 
thing was from the Lord (1 Kings xii, 23), must have 
been completely taken away by the denunciations of 
the prophet out of Judah against the altar at Bethel (1 
Kings xiii, 1-10), and the subsequent announcements of 
Ahijah himself to Jeroboam, who failed to fulfil the con- 
ditions on which the kingdom was given him (1 Kings 
xiv, 7-16). The setting up of the worship of the calves, 
in which may be traced the influence of Jeroboam’s resi- 
dence in Egypt, and the consecrating of priests who 
could have no moral weight with their fellow-subjects, 
and were chosen only for their subservience to the royal 
will, were measures by no means calculated to consoli- 
date a power from which the divine sanction had been 
expressly withdrawn. On the contrary, they led, and 
very speedily, to the alienation of many who might at 
the outset have silently acquiesced in the revolution, 
eyen if they had not fully approved of it. The large 
migration which ensued into Judah of all who were fa- 
vorable to the former institutions must still further have 


aggravated the evil, as all vigorous opposition would 


thenceforth cease to the downward and destructive tend- 
ency of the anti-theocratie policy. The natural result 
of the course appears in the fact that the step taken by 
Jeroboam was never retraced by any of his successors, 
one after another following the example thus set to 
them, so that Jeroboam is emphatically and frequently 
characterized in Scripture as the man “who made Is- 
rael to sin,” while his successors are described as follow- 
ing in “the sin of Jeroboam.” 

Further, as the calves of Jeroboam are referable to 
Egypt, so the worship of Baal, which was introduced by 
Ahab, the seventh of the Israelitish kings, had its origin 
in the Tyrian alliance formed by that monarch through 
his marriage with Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
Sidon. Hitherto the national religion was ostensibly 
the worship of Jehovah under the representation of the 
calves; but under this new reign every attempt was 
made to extirpate this worship entirely by the destruc- 
tion of God’s prophets and the subversion of his altars. 
It was to meet this new phase of things that the stren- 
uous agency of Elijah, Elisha, and their associates was 
directed, and assumed a quite peculiar form of prophetic 
ministration, though still the suecess was but partial and 
temporary. See, however, under Extyam and Evisu. 

IV. Decay and Dissolution of the Kingdom of Israel. 
—The kingdom of Israel developed no new power. It 
was but a portion of David’s kingdom deprived of many 
elements of strength. Its frontier was as open and as 
widely extended as before, but it wanted a capital for 
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the seat of organized power. Its territory was as fers 
tile and as tempting to the spoiler, but its people were 
less united and patriotic. A corrupt religion poisoned 


the source of national life. While less reverence attend- — 


ed on a new and unconsecrated king, and less respect 
was felt for an aristocracy reduced by the retirement of 
the Levites, the army which David found hard to con~ 
trol rose up unchecked in the exercise of its _ wilful 
strength; and thus eight houses, each ushered in by a 
revolution, occupied the throne in quick succession, 
Tyre ceased to be an ally when the alliance was no lon~ 
ger profitable to the merchant city. Moab and Ammon 
yielded tribute only while under compulsion. A pow- 
erful neighbor, Damascus, sat armed at the gate of Is- 
rael; and beyond Damascus might be discerned the 
rising strength of the first great monarchy of the world. 

The history of the kingdom of Israel is therefore the 
history of its decay and dissolution. In no true sense 
did it manifest a principle of progress, save only in 
swerving more and more completely from the course 
marked out by Providence and revelation for the seed 
of Abraham; and yet the history is interesting as show- 
ing how, notwithstanding the ever-widening breach be- 
tween the two great branches of the one community, 
the divine purposes concerning them were accomplish- 
od. That a polity constituted as was that of the north- 
ern kingdom contained in it potent elements of decay 
must be self-evident, even were the fact less clearly 
marked on every page of its history. 

There is reason to believe that Jeroboam carried back 
with him into Israel the good-will, if not the substantial 
assistance of Shishak, and this will account for his es- 
caping the storm from Egypt which swept over Reho- 
boam in his fifth year (2 Chron. xii, 2-9). During that 
first period Israel was far from quiet within. Although 
the ten tribes collectively had decided in favor of Jero- 
boam, great numbers of individuals remained attached 
to the family of David and to the worship at Jerusalem, 
and in the three first years of Rehoboam migrated into 
Judah (2 Chron. xi, 16,17). Perhaps it was not until 
this process commenced that Jerohoam was worked up 
to the desperate measure of erecting rival sanctuaries 
with visible idols (1 Kings xii, 27); a measure which 
met the usual ill-suecess of profane state-craft, and ag- 
gravated the evil which he feared. Jeroboam had not 
sufficient force of character in himself to make a lasting 
impression on his people. A king, but not a founder of 
a dynasty, he aimed at nothing beyond securing his 
present elevation, Without any ambition to share in 
the commerce of Tyre, or to compete with the growing 
power of Damascus, or even to complete the humilia- 
tion of the helpless monarch whom he had deprived of 
half a kingdom, Jeroboam acted entirely on a defensive 
policy. He attempted to give his subjects a centre 
which they wanted for their political allegiance, in She- 
chem or in Tirzah. He sought to change merely so 
much of their ritual as was inconsistent with his author- 
ity over them, But, as soon as the golden calves were 
set up, the priests, and Levites, and many religious Is- 
raelites (2 Chron. xi, 16) left their country, and the dis- 
astrous emigration was not effectually checked even by 
the attempt of Baasha to build a fortress (2 Chron. xvi, 
6) at Ramah. A new priesthood was introduced (1 
Kings xii, 51) absolutely dependent on the king (Amos 
vii, 13); not forming, as under the Mosaic law, a landed 
aristocracy, not respected by the people, and unable 
either to withstand the oppression or to strengthen the 
weakness of a king. A priesthood created and a ritual 
devised for secular purposes had no hold whatever on 
the conscience of the people. To meet their spiritual 
cravings a succession of prophets was raised up, great in 
their poverty, their purity, their austerity, their self-de- 
pendence, their moral influence, but imperfectly organ- 
ized—a rod to correct and check the civil government, 
not, as they might have been under happier cireum- 
stances, a staff to support it. The army soon learned 
its power to dictate to the isolated monarch and disu- 
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his son and successor Nadab was violently cut off after 
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people. Although Jeroboam, the founder of the 
gdom, himself reigned nearly twenty-two years, yet 


a brief reign of less than two years, and with him the 
whole house of Jeroboam. 
Thus speedily closed the first dynasty, and it was but 
a type of those which followed. Eight houses, each 
ushered in by a revolution, occupied the throne in rapid 
succession, the army being frequently the prime movers 
in these transactions. Thus Baasha, in the midst of 
the army at Gibbethon, slew Nadab, the son of Jero- 
boam; and, again, Zimri, a captain of chariots, slew 
Elah, the son and successor of Baasha, and reigned only 
seven days, during which time, however, he smote all 
the posterity and kindred of his predecessor, and ended 
his own days by suicide (1 Kings xvi, 18). Omri, the 
captain of the host, was chosen to punish the usurper 
Zimri, and after a civil war of four years he prevailed 
over his other rival 'Tibni, the choice of half the people. 
Omri, the sixth in order of the Israelitish kings, found- 
ed a more lasting dynasty, for it endured for forty-five 
years, he having been succeeded by his son Ahab, of 
whom it is recorded that he “did more to provoke the 
Lord God of Israel to anger than all the kings of Israel 
that were before him” (1 Kings xvi, 33); and he, again, 
by his son Ahaziah, who, after a reign of less than two 
years, died from the effects of a fall, and, leaving no son, 
was succeeded by his brother Jehoram, who reigned 
twelve years, until slain by Jehu, the captain of the 
army at Ramoth-Gilead, who also executed the total 
destruction of the family of Ahab, which perished like 
those of Jeroboam and of Baasha (2 Kings ix, 9). 
Meanwhile the relations between the rival kingdoms 
were, as might be expected, of a very unfriendly char- 
acter. “There was war between Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam all their days” (1 Kings xiv, 30); so also between 
Asa and Baasha (1 Kings xy, 14, 32). The first men- 
tion of peace was that made by Jehoshaphat with Ahab 
(1 Kings xxii, 44), and which was continued between 
their two successors, The princes of Omri’s house cul- 
tivated an alliance with the contemporary kings of Ju- 
dah, which was cemented by the marriage of Jehoram 
and Athaliah, and marked by the community of names 
among the royal children. Ahab’s Tyrian alliance 
strengthened him with the counsels of the masculine 
mind of Jezebel, but brought him no further support. 
The kingdom of Israel suffered also from foreign ene- 
mies. In the reign of Omri the Syrians had made 
themselves masters of a portion of the land of Israel (1 
Kings xx, 33), and had proceeded so far as to erect 
streets for themselves in Samaria, which had just been 
made the capital. Further incursions were checked by 
Ahab, who concluded a peace with the Syrians which 
lasted three years (1 Kings xxii, 1), until that king, in 
league with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, attempted to 
wrest Ramoth-Gilead out of their hands, an act which 
cost him his life. The death of Ahab was followed by 
the revolt of the Moabites (2 Kings i, 4), who were 
again, however, subjugated by Jehoram, in league with 
Jehoshaphat. Again the Syrians renewed their inroads 
on the kingdom of Israel, and even besieged Samaria, 
but fled through panic. In the reign of Jehu “the Lord 
began to cut Israel short: and Hazael smote them in all 
the coasts of Israel” (2 Kings x, 32). Their troubles 
from that quarter increased still further during the fol- 
lowing reign, when the Syrians reduced them to the ut- 
most extremities (2 Kings xiii, 7). To this more pros- 
perous days succeeded, with a reverse to Judah, whose 
king presumptuously declared war against Israel. 
Under Jeroboam II, who reigned forty-two years, the 
affairs of the northern kingdom revived. “He restored 
the coast of Israel, from the entering of Hamath unto 
the sea of the plain; . . . he recovered Damascus, and 
Hamath, which belonged to Judah, for Israel” (2 Kings 
xiv, 25, 28). Damascus was by this time probably 
weakened by the adyance of the power of Assyria. 
‘This period of prosperity was followed by another of a 
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totally different character, Jeroboam’s son and suc- 
cessor Zachariah, the last of the dynasty of Jehu, was 
assassinated, after a reign of six months, by Shallum, 
who, after a reign of only one month, was slain by Men- 
ahem, whose own son and successor Pekahiah was in 
turn murdered by Pekah, one of his captains, who was 
himself smitten by Hoshea. In the days of Menahem, 
and afterwards of Pekah, the Assyrians are seen extend- 
ing their power over Israel; first under Pul, to whom 
Menahem paid a tribute of threescore talents of silver, 
that his hand might be with him to confirm the king- 
dom in his hand (2 Kings xy, 19). Now the Assyrians 
are found pushing their conquests in every direction; 
at one time, in the reign of Pekah, leading away into 
captivity a part of the inhabitants of Israel (2 Kings 
xy, 29), and again coming to the assistance of Ahaz, 
king of Judah, then besieged in Jerusalem by the Isra- 
elites, in conjunction with the Syrians, who had some- 
how recoyered their former ascendency. See SyRra, 
This interposition led to the destruction of Damascus, 


and in the succeeding weak reign of Hoshea, who had ~ 


formed some secret alliance with Egypt which was of- 
fensive to the Assyrian monarch, to the destruction of 
Samaria, after a three-years’ siege, by Shalmaneser, and 
the removal of its inhabitants to Assyria; and thus ter- 
minated the kingdom of Israel, after an existence of 253 
years. Some gleanings of the ten tribes yet remained 
in the land after so many years of religious decline, 
moral debasement, national degradation, anarchy, blood- 
shed, and deportation. Even these were gathered up 
by the conqueror and carried to Assyria, never again, as 
a distinct people, to occupy their portion of that goodly 


and pleasant land which their forefathers won under ~ 


Joshua from the heathen. (See Ewald, Hinleitung in 
die Geschichte des Volkes Israel, and Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel bis Christus, Gotting. 1851; also Witsii, Askagu- 
Aov, de decem tribubus Israel, in his Agyptiaca, p. 
303 sq.; J. G. Klaiber, Hist, regni Ephraim., Stuttg. 
1833.) ; 

V. Chronological Difficulties of the Reigns as compared 
with those of Judah.—These will mostly appear by a 
simple inspect.on of the annexed table, where the num- 
bers given in the columns headed “nominal” are those 
contained in the express words of Scripture. These 
and other less obvious discrepancies will be found ex- 
plained under the titles of the respective kings in this 
Cyclopedia, but it may be well here to recapitulate the 
most prominent of them together. 

1, The length of Jeroboam’s reign is stated in 1 Kings 
xiv, 20 to have been twenty-two years, which appear 
to have been reckoned from the same point as Rehobo- 
am’s (i. e. in Nisan); whereas they were only current, 
since Rehoboam’s accession took place somewhat prior 
to that of Jeroboam. This is confirmed by the fact 
that the reigns of Rehoboam (seventeen years, 1 Kings 
xiv, 21), and Abijah (three years, 1 Kings xv, 2) were 
but twenty years, and Nadab succeeded Jeroboam in 
Asa’s second year (ver. 25). In like manner Nadab’s 
two nominal years (ver. 25) are current, or, in reality, 
little over one year; for Baasha succeeded him in Asa’s 
third year (verse 28, 33). So, again, Baasha’s twenty- 
four years of reign (verse 33) must be reduced, for pur- 
poses of continuous reckoning, to twenty-three; for 
Elah succeeded him in Asa’s twenty-sixth year (1 Kings 
xvi, 8). Once more, Elah’s two years (ver. 8) must be 
computed as but one full year, for Zimri slew and suc- 
ceeded him in Asa’s twenty-seventh year (ver. 10, 15). 
The cause of this surplusage in these reigns appears to 
be that at some point during the reign of Jeroboam the 
beginning of the calendar for the regnal years of the 
Israelitish reign was changed (see 1 Kings xii, 32, 33) 
from the spring (the Hebrew sacred year) to the fall 
(their older and secular year), so that they overlap 
those of the kings of Judah by more than half a year. 
The reigns of the line of Judah must therefore be taken 
as the standard, and the parallel line of Israel adjusted 
by it. (The numbers thirty-five and thirty-six im 2 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. : ny 
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P Age Length Year of Poke 
= Commencement za Fd edi ing 
es a ing i oon Kines of Haig iis ESE pee Pos ae ‘ of ‘Terael. 
of Judah. oF — None Nom- Nom-| Real, 
ha Real. ws Real. pep et ee ner rect, aa pale eh inal. inal. Be 
. [ ai 41+] 17 _. |... [Naamah. 
a2 [a+ Jeroboam — | 975 | 070 | 975 978 enone | 2 ET] 8. [p. | |asin|18in |Maachah. 
955 | 956 | 955 |953 | Asa 41 20th] 20th |Maachah. 
2d 2 1 Nadab 954 | 955 | 954 |951 
8d 24 23 ~|Baasha 953 | 954 | 953 |950 
26th | 2 1 Elah 930 | 930 | 930 |927 
Mth |7d. | 7d. |Zimri 929 | 930 | 928 |926 
4 |Tibni wis. | [Pwned aasspa O20 
a |8 [fo Gem [58/88 [82 Bi 
penal cl pelos tet 914 | 915 |914 |912 |Jehoshaphat| 35 |35 | 25 |25 |4th |4th |Azubah. 
17th | 2 1 Ahaziah ae ae a ae 
se eek eal ex 2 892 | 891 | 889 |sS7-6 |Jehoram 32 |37 | 8 sth |S-9th ; 
885 | 884 | S85 [884 | Ahaziah 22 |22+] 1 12th| 11th | Athaliah. 
884 | 883 | 884 [883-2 |(Athaliah) ee ie 4 
- acsln ah 878 | S77 | 878 |S77-6 |Jehoash T|T 40 7th |7th |Zibiah. 
23d {17 17—|Jehoahaz eyed ae oe ee 
So aailten Los cane 839 | 887 | S388 |8387 |Amaziah 25 |25 29 2d |2d |Jehoaddan. 
23 | $25 |823-2 ’ 
ea a Sh Ap eecnonines 810 208 809 |808 |Uzziah 16 |16 52 27th| 15th |Jecholiah. 
[11] |[Interregnum]| .. | .. | .. |782-1 ; 
38th | 6 m. | 6m.)/Zechariah 773 | 771 | 172 \770 
89th | 1 m. | 1 m./Shallum T72 | 770 | T71 |770 
39th | 10 10++-|Menahem 772 | TT0 | TT1 \770-69 
50th | 2 2 Pekahiah res Sor ne ea 
20 |Pekah 5 S — 
alas 758 | 756 | 758 |756-5 |Jotham 25 |50 16 }16+|)2d |2da_ |Jerusha. 
742 | 741 | 741 |740 Ahaz 20 |36 16 [16 |17th|17th 
Bo shee) ao | rao | re0 |r29-8 
12th | 9 9— |Hoshea 7 729 : 
726 | 726 | 725 |726 |Hezekiah 25 |25 29 |29 |8d |3d° |Abi. 
th Samaria taken} 721 | 721 | 721 |720 J 
$ 69S | 697 | 696 |697T-6 |Manasseh 12 }12 55 |55 oe .. |Hephzibah. 
643 | 642 | 641 |642-1 |Amon 92 |22 2 |2 ae . aap 
641 | 640 | 689 |640-39| Josiah s |s 31 |31 Jedidah. 
610 | 609 | 609 |609 =|Jehoahaz 23 |23 |} 3m.|3m Hamnutal. 
610 | 609 | 609 |609-8 |Jehoiakim 25 |25 11 |10+ Zebudah. 
599 | 598 | 598 [598 |Jehoiachin 18 }18 |3m./3m Nehushta. 
599 | 598 | 598 [598 Zedekiak 21 |21 11 |10+ Hamutal. 
588 | 587 | 586 [588 |Jerusalem 
destroyed. 
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Chron. xy, 19; xvi, 1, are evidently a transcriber’s er- 
ror for twenty-five and twenty-six; see 1 Kings xvi, 3). 

2. Omri’s reign is stated in 1 Kings xvi, 23 to have 
lasted twelve years, beginning, not, as the text seems 
to indicate, in Asa’s thirty-first year, but in his twenty- 
seventh (for Zimri reigned but seven days), since Ahab 
succeeded him in Asa’s thirty-eighth (ver, 29), making 
these really but eleven full years, computed as above. 
The thirty-first of Asa is meant as the date of Omri’s 
sole or undisputed reign on the death of his rival Tibni, 
after four years of contest. His six years of reign in 
Tirzah (same verse) are dated from this latter point, 
and are mentioned in opposition to his removal of his 
capital at the end of this last time to Samaria (ver. 24), 
where, accordingly, he reigned one full or two current 
years, still computed as above. This last-named fact is 
again the key to the discrepancy in the length of his 
successor Ahab’s reign, which is set down in ver. 29 as 
twenty-two years “in Samaria;” for they date from the 
change of capital to that place (Ahab having probably 
been at that time appointed viceroy), being in reality 
only a small fraction more than twenty years, This 
appears from the combination of the residue of Asa’s 
reign (41—88=3; comp. also 1 Kings xxii, 41) and the 
seventeenth of Jehoshaphat, when Ahaziah succeeded 
Ahab (1 Kings xxii, 51), Ahaziah’s two years (same 
verse) are to be computed as current, or one full year, 
on the same principle as above. 

The other difficulties relate to minute textual dis- 
creyancies, not important to the chronology; some of 
them Involve the supposition of interregna. They will 
all be iound fully discussed under the names of the re- 
Spective kings to whose reigns they belong. For a 
complete vindication and adjustment of all the textual 
numbers (save two or three universally admitted to be 
corrupt) by means of actual tabular construction, 


see 


the Meth. Quart. Review, Oct. 1856. See also JuDAH, 
Kinepom or. 

The chronology of the kings has been minutely in- 
vestigated by Usher, Chronologia Sacra (in his Works, 
xii, 95-144) ; by Lightfoot, Order of the Texts of the O. 
T. (in Works, i, 77-130); by Hales, New Analysis of 
Chronology, ii, 372-447 ; by Clinton, Fastt Hellenici, iii, 
Append. § 5; by H. Browne, Ordo Seclorum, chap. iv; 
and by Wolff, in the Studien u. Krit. (1858, iv.) See 
CHRONOLOGY. 

Israel ben-Samuel Macurest, a Jewish writ- 
er of the Karaitic sect, flourished at the opening of the 
14th century, at Kahira. He deserves our notice as the 
author of works on the Jewish laws and traditions, in 
which he advanced the peculiar theories of the Kara- 
ites. Thus, in his work TOIT misbn (written about 
1306), he asserts that the animal, if killed according to 
law, and eaten according to prescription, develops it- 
self in man to a higher state of being. The “shochet” 
(the person killing the animal) must, however, be a be- 
liever of the migration of the souls of animals into the 
souls of men, else it can not only not take effect, but 
makes the meat unfit for food. But it is also as the 
interpreter of the matrimonial laws that he ranks high 
among the Karaites. See Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, vii, 
822. (J. H.W.) 


25; once [ Numb. xxv, 14] Dyption wR, man of Israel, 
i. e, male Israelite; fem. meyers, “Tsraelitish wom- 
an,” Ley. xxiv, 10; Sept. and New Test. IopanXirne), a 
descendant of Jacob, and therefore a member of the cho- 
sen nation, for which, however, the simple name Isra- 
EL (q. Vv.) is oftener employed in a collective sense, but 
with various degrees of extension at different times: 
(1.) The twelve tribes descended from Jacob’s sons, 


called “Tsrael” already in Egypt (Exod. iii, 16), and so 
throughout the Pentateuch and in the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, often with the explicit ad- 
dition “all” Israel. (2.) The larger portion, or ten 
northern tribes, after the death of Saul (2 Sam. ii, 9, 10, 
17, 28), a distinction that prevailed even under David 
(2 Sam. xix, 40). (8.) More definitely the schismatical 
portion of the nation (consisting of all the tribes but 
Judah [including Simeon] and Benjamin), which es- 
tablished a separate monarchy at Samaria after the 
death of Solomon (1 Kings xii, 19). Seldom does the 
legitimate kingdom of Judah appear in the sacred nar- 
rative under this appellation (2 Chron, xii, 1; xv, 17). 
‘4.) After the Exile, the two branches of the nation be- 
came again blended, both having been carried away to 
jhe same or neighboring regions, and are therefore des- } 
ignated by the ancient title without distinction in Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and 1 Maccabees. Gradually, however, the 
name “Jews” (q. v.) supplanted this appellation, espe- 
cially among foreigners. (5.) In the New Test. the 
term “Israel” or “Israelite” is used of the true the- 
ocracy or spiritual people (2 Cor. xi, 22), See Hx- 
BREW. : 

Isra#li’tish (Ley. xxiv, 10 sq.). See ISRAELITE. 


Is’sachar, the name of two men in the Bible, and 
of the descendants of one of them, and the region inhab- 
ited by them. 

1. The ninth son of Jacob and the fifth of Leah ; the 
first born to Leah after the interval which occurred in 
the births of her children (Gen. xxx, 17; comp. xxix, 
35). He was born in Padan-Aram early in B.C. 1914. 
In Genesis he is not mentioned after his birth, and the 
few verses in Chronicles devoted to the tribe contain 
merely a brief list of its chief men and heroes in the 
reign of David (1 Chron. vii, 1-5). At the descent into 
Egypt four sons are ascribed to him, who founded the 
four chief families of the tribe (Gen. xlvi, 13; Numb. 
xxvi, 23, 25; 1 Chron. vii, 1). 

Form and Signification of the Name.—Both are pecul- 
iar. The form is "2WwW% [i. e. Yissaskar’; if pointed 
as would be regular, "DWW"5]: such is the invariable 
spelling of the name in the Hebrew, the Samaritan Co- 
dex and Version, the Targums of Onkelos and Pseudo- 
Jonathan, but the Masoretes have pointed it so as to 
supersede the second S, "2UW, Fissa[s|kar’ ; Sept. 
"Iooayap, N.T.Ioacydo, Josephus Ioodxyaprc (Ant. v, 
1, 22), referring to the tribal territory; Vulg. Isachar. 
(See Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 1331.) 

As is the case with each of the sons of Jacob, the 
name is recorded as bestowed on account of a circum- 
stance connected with the birth. But, as may be also 
noticed in more than one of the others, two explana- 
tions seem to be combined in the narrative, which even 
then is not in exact accordance with the requirements 
of the name. “God hath given me my hire (02¥, sd- 
kar) . .. and she called his name Issachar,” is the rec- 
ord; but in verse 18 that “ hire” is for the surrender of 
her maid to her husband, while in verse 14-17 it is for 
the discovery and bestowal of the mandrakes, Besides, 
as indicated above, the name in its original form—Isas- 
kar—rebels against this interpretation, an interpreta- 
tion which, to be consistent, requires the form subse- 
quently imposed on the word, Is-sachar. wi! he verbal 
allusion is not again brought forward, as it is with Dan, 
Asher, etc., in the blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the 
former only it is perhaps allowable to discern a faint 
echo of the sound of “Issachar” in the word shikmo— 
« his shoulder” (Gen. xlix, 15). The words occur again 
almost identically in 2 Chron. xv, 7, and Jer. xxxi, 16: 
=>ip win=“there is a reward for ;” A.V. “shall be re- 
warded.” An expansion of the story of the mandrakes, 
with curious details, will be found in the J’estamentum 
Tsachar (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. p. 620-623). They 
yere ultimately deposited “in the house of the Lord” (ac- 


sording to the same legend), whatever that may mean. 


oe 


ISSACHAR 


Tribe of Issachar.—Issachar's place during the Jour- 
ney to Canaan was op the east of the tabernacle, with 
his brothers Judah atid Zebulun (Numb. ii, 5), the group 
moving foremost in the march (x, 15), and having a 
common standard, which, according to the Rabbinical 
tradition, was of the three colors of sardine, topaz, and 
carbuncle, inscribed with the names of the three tribes,- 
and bearing the figure of a lion’s whelp (see Targum 
Pseudo-Jon, on Numb. ii, 3). At this time the captain 
of the tribe was Nethaneel ben-Zuar (Numb. i, 8; ii, 5; 
vii, 18; x, 15). He was succeeded by Igal ben-Joseph, 
who went as representative of his tribe among the spies 
(xiii, 7), and he again by Paltiel ben-Azzan, who assist- 
ed Joshua in apportioning the land of Canaan (xxxiy, 
26). Issachar was one of the six tribes who were to 
stand on Mount Gerizim during the ceremony of bless- 
ing and cursing (Deut. xxvii, 12), He was still in com- 
pany with Judah, Zebulun being opposite on Ebal. 
The number of the fighting men of Issachar when taken 
in the census at Sinai was 54,400. During the journey 
they seem to have steadily increased, and after the mor- 
tality at Peor they amounted to 64,300, being inferior to 
none but Judah and Dan—to the latter by 100 souls 
only, The numbers given in 1 Chron. vii, 2, 4, 5, prob- 
ably the census of Joab, amount in all to 145,600. 


The Promised Land once reached, the connection be- 
tween Issachar and Judah seems to have closed, to be 
renewed only on two brief occasions, which will be no- 
ticed in their turn. The intimate relation with Zebu- 
lun was, however, maintained. The two brother-tribes 
had their portions close together, and more than once 
they are mentioned in company. ‘The allotment of Is- 
sachar lay above that of Manasseh. The specification 
of its boundaries and contents is contained in Josh. xix, 
17-23. But to the towns there named must be added 
Daberath (a Leyitical city, xxi, 28: Jarmuth here is 
probably the Remeth of xix, 21) and Ibleam (Josh. xvii, 
11). The boundary, in the words of Josephus (Ant. v, 1, 
22), “extended in length from Carmel to the Jordan, in 
breadth to Mount Tabor.” In fact, it almost exactly 
consisted of the plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel. The 
southern boundary we can trace by En-gannim, the 
modern Jenin, on the heights which form the southern 
enclosure to the plain; and then further westward by 
Taanach and Megiddo, the authentic fragments of which 
still stand on the same heights as they trend away to 
the hump of Carmel. On the north the territory nearly 
ceased with the plain, which is there bounded by Tabor, 
the outpost of the hills of Zebulun. East of Tabor, the 
hill-country continued so as to screen the tribe from the 
Sea of Galilee, while a detour on the S.E. included a part 
of the plain within the territory of Manasseh, near Beth- 
shean and the upper part of the Jordan valley. In a 
central recess of the plain stood Jezreel, on a low swell, 
attended, just across the border, on the one hand by the 
eminence of Mount Gilboa, and on the other by that 
now called Ed-Duhy, or “Little Hermon,” the latter 
having Shunem, Nain, and Endor on its slopes—names 
which recall some of the most interesting and important 
events in the history of Israel. See TRIBe. 


The following is a list of all the Biblical localities in 
the tribe, with their approved or conjectural identifica~ 
tions: 


Abez, Town. Ukneifis ? 
Anaharath, do. (Meskarah] ? ? 
Anem, do. See EN-GANNIM. 
Aphek, do. (El-Fuleh] ? 
Beth-gan, do. See En-GAnnim. 
Beth-pazzez, - do. [Beit-Jenu] ? ? 
Beth-shemesh, do. Kaukab-el-Hawa ? 
Chesulloth, or Chisloth aor Thane 

Tabor, 
Dabareh, or Daberath, do. Debureh. 
En-gannim, do. Jenin. 
En-haddah, do. [Ain Mahil]? 
Gur, Ascent, [Mukeibileh] ? 
Hapharaim, Town, [El-A fuleh] ? 
Ibleam do. [Jelameh] ? 
Tttah-kazin, do. [Kefr Kenna]? 
Jarmuth, do. See Ramoru. 
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Town. Zerin. 
Jezreel, Plain, Merj Ibn-Amer. 
Fountain, Ain Meviteh. 


Jokmeam, or Jokneam, Town. Kl-Kaimon. 


Kedesh, do. Kashaneh ? 
Kibzaim, do. See JoKNHAM. 
Kishion, do. See Keprsu. 
Maralah, do. [Mujeidil] ? 
Meroz, do. Kefr Musr ? 
Nain, do. Nein. 
Nazareth, do. En-Nasirah. 
Rabbith, do. [Sunurieh] ? 

(Tell between Snn- 
Ramoth, or Remeth, do. dela and Mukei- 

bileh] ? 

Shahazimah, do. [Shara] ? 
Shihon, do. LEsh-Shijrah] ? 
Shunem, do. Solam. 


This territory was, as it still is, among the richest 
land in Palestine. Westward was the famous plain 
which derived its name, the “seed-plot of God’”—such 
is the signification of Jezreel—from its fertility, and the 
very weeds of which at this day testify to its enormous 
powers of production (Stanley, S. and P. p. 348). See 
ESDRAELON; JEzZREEL. On the north is Tabor, which, 
even under the burning sun of that climate, is said to 
retain the glades and dells of an English wood (ibid. p. 
300). On the east, behind Jezreel, is the opening which 
cenducts to the plain of the Jordan—to that Beth-Shean 
which was proverbially among the Rabbis the gate of 
Paradise for its fruitfulness. It is this aspect of the 
territory of Issachar which appears to be alluded to in 
the blessing of Jacob. The image of the “ sturdy he- 
ass” (DTA aTI)—the large animal used for burdens and 
tield-work, not the lighter and swifter she-ass for riding 
—*couching down between the two stalls,” chewing the 
fodder of stolid ease and quiet—is very applicable, not 
only to the tendencies and habits, but to the very size 
aud air of a rural agrarian people, while the sequel of 
the verse is no less suggestive of the certain result of 
such tendencies when unrelieved by any higher aspira- 
tions: “He saw that rest was good and the land pleas- 
ant, and he bowed his back to bear, and became a slave 
to tribute”—the tribute imposed on him by the various 
marauding tribes who were attracted to his territory by 
the richness of the crops. The blessing of Moses com- 
pletes the picture. He is not only “in tents”—in nom- 


Map of the Tribe of Issachar. 


ad or semi-nomad life—but “rejoicing” in them; and it 
is perhaps not straining a point to observe that he has 
by this time begun to lose his individuality. He and 
Zebulun are mentioned together as having part posses- 
sion in the holy mountain of Tabor, which was near the 
frontier line of each (Deut. xxxiii, 18,19). We pass 
from this to the time of Deborah: the chief struggle in 
the great victory over Sisera took place on the territory 
of Issachar, “by Taanach at the waters of Megiddo” 
(Judg. v, 19); but the allusion to the tribe in the song 
of triumph is of the most cursory nature, not consistent 
with its having taken any prominent part in the action. 

One among the judges of Israel was from Issachar— 
Tola (Judg. x, 1)—but beyond the length of his sway 
we have only the fact recorded that he resided out of 
the limits of his own tribe—at Shamir, in Mount Ephra- 
im. By Josephus he is omitted entirely (see Ant. v, 7, 
6). The census of the tribe taken in the reign of David 
has already been alluded to. It is contained in 1 Chron. 
vii, 1-5, and an expression occurs in it which testifies to 
the nomadic tendencies aboye noticed. Out of the 
whole number of the tribe no less than 36,000 were ma- 
rauding mercenary troops—* bands” (€77574)—a term 
applied to no other tribe in this enumeration, though 
elsewhere to Gad, and uniformly to the irregular bodies 
of the Bedouin nations round Israel. This was proba- 
bly at the close of David’s reign. Thirty years before, 
when two hundred of the head men of the tribe had 
gone to Hebron to assist in making David king over 
the entire realm, different qualifications are noted in 
them—they “had understanding of the times to know 
what Israel ought to do and all their brethren 
were at their commandment.” To what this “under- 
standing of the times” was we haye no clew (see Dey- 
ling, Observ. i, 160 sq.). By the later Jewish interpret- 
ers it is explained as skill in ascertaining the periods 
of the sun and moon, the intercalation of months, and 
dates of solemn feasts, and the interpretation of the 
signs of the heavens (Targum, ad loc.; Jerome, Quest. 
Heb.). Josephus (Ant. vii, 2,2) gives it as “knowing 
the things that were to happen;” and he adds that the 
armed men who came with these leaders were 20,000, 
One of the wise men of Issachar, according to an old 


with 200,000 men, offered himself to Jehovah in the 
service of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron, xvii, 16); but this is 
very questionable, as the movement appears to have 
been confined to Judah and Benjamin. The ruler of 
the tribe at this time was Omri, of the great family of 
Michael (1 Chron. xxvii, 18; compare vii, 3). May he 
not have been the forefather of the king of Israel of the 
same name—the founder of the “ house of Omri” and of 
the “house of Ahab,” the builder of Samaria, possibly 
on the same hill of Shamir on which the Issacharite 
judge, Tola, had formerly held his court? But, whether 
this was so or not, at any rate one dynasty of the Is- 
raelitish kings was Issacharite. Baasha, the son of Ahi- 
jah, of the house of Issachar, a member of the army 
with which Nadab and all Israel were besieging Gibbe- 
thon, apparently not of any standing in the tribe (com- 
pare 1 Kings xvi, 2), slew the king, and himself mount- 
ed the throne (1 Kings xv, 27, ete.). He was evidently 
a fierce and warlike man (xvi, 29; 1 Chron, xvi, 1), and 
an idolater like Jeroboam., The Issacharite dynasty 
lasted during the twenty-four years of his reign and the 
two of his son Elah. At the end of that time it was 
wrested from him by the same means that his father 
had acquired it, and Zimri, the new king, commenced 
his reign by a massacre of the whole kindred and con- 
nections of Baasha—he left him “ not even so much as 
a boy” (xvi, 11). 

Distant as Jezreel was from Jerusalem, the inhabi- 
tants took part in the Passover with which Hezekiah 
sanctified the opening of his reign. On that memora- 
ble occasion a multitude of the people from the north- 
ern tribes, and among them from Issachar, although so 
long estranged from the worship of Jehovah as to have 
forgotten how to make the necessary purifications, yet 
by the enlightened piety of Hezekiah were “allowed to 
keep the feast; and they did keep it seven days with 
great gladness—with such tumultuous joy as had not 
been known since the time of Solomon, when the whole 
land was one. Nor did they separate till the occasion 
had been signalized by an immense destruction of idol- 
atrous altars and symbols, “in Judah and Benjamin, in 
Ephraim and Manasseh,” up to the very confines of Is- 
sachar’s own land—and then “all the children of Israel 
returned every man to his possession into their own cit- 
ies” (2 Chron. xxxi, 1). Within five years from this 
date Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, had invaded the 
north of Palestine, and after three years’ siege had taken 
Samaria, and, with the rest of Israel, had carried Isse- 
char away to hi8 distant dominions. The only other 
scriptural allusion to the tribe is that, with the rest of 
their brethren of all the tribes of the children of Israel 
(Dan only excepted), the twelve thousand of the tribe 
of Issachar shall be sealed in their foreheads (Rev. vii, 
7)e 

2. A Korhite Levite, one of the door-keepers (A. V. 
“porters”) of the house of Jehovah, seventh son of 
Obed-Edom (1 Chron. xxvi, 5). B.C. 1014, 


Issendorp, Heprik, belonged to the Evangelical 
Lutherans of Holland. He was called in 1723 to the 
charge of a Lutheran church at Purmerend. In 1737 
bodily infirmities rendered a colleague necessary. Tn 
1748 he resigned his charge. Though obliged to desist 
from his ministerial work, he rendered himself eminent- 
ly useful to his denomination by presenting to the Dutch 
a translation of some three or four hundred German 
hymns. See Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, ii, 196 sq.; 
also Geschiedenis van het godsdienstig Gezang bij de Lu- 
therschen in de Nederlanden door, (J. P.W.-) 


Isserlein, Isnart BeN-Peracnya, a Jewish Rabbi 
of great distinction among Jewish scholars in the 15th 
century, and one of the representatives of truly learn- 
ed German synagogal teachers, flourished about 1427- 
1470. At first he was settled over a congregation at 
Marburg; later he removed to Neustadt, near Vienna. 
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Jewish tradition preserved by Jerome (Quaest, Heb. on | Isserlein was a very liberal-minded Jew, and did much 
Chron. xvii, 16), was Amasiah, son of Zichri, who, |} by his influence to advance the standing of Jewish 


scholarship in his day. More particularly was his in- 
fluence felt in the theological schools of his Hebrew 
brethren all over Germany. From the most distant 
parts of Europe students flocked to the schools at Er- 
furt, Nuremburg, Regensburg, and Prague, where the 
Talmud was expounded in a most masterly mannet 
(comp. Zunz, Zur Gesch. u. Lit. p. 167 sq.). According 
to Jost (Gesch. d. Judenthuns u. s. Sekten, iii, 116), Isser- 
lein died obscurely in 1452, but this seems improbable, 
as Fiirst has evidence of Isserlein’s activity in 1457. 
His works are WIT M7290 Dw, a collection of 854 
opinions on the different fields of Rabbinism (Venice, 
1519, 4to; Firth, 1778, 4to) :—D°2P34 BPO, on the 
Halachoth (Venice, 1519, Ato, and often; Fiirth, 1778, 
4to):—N iM by wd BANA, or Expositions on 
Rashi’s Commentary to the Pentateuch (Venice, 1519, 
4to, and often) :—N797 “EW ‘od mnnina, or Com- 
mentary on the Book Sha’are Dura of Isaac Duran (Ven- 
ice, 1548, 4to, and often); ete. See Griitz, Gesch. d. Ju- 
den, viii, 220 sq.; Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. ii, 154; Friinkel, 
Israel Isserlein (Lib. d. Or. 1847), c. 675-678. (J. H.W.) 

Isserles, Mosr Ben-Israrn, a celebrated Polish 
Rabbi, was born at Cracow in 1520. The son of a very 
wealthy man, and a relative of the distinguished savan 
Meir Katzenellenbogen of Padua, he was afforded pe~ 
culiar advantages for thorough culture. Of these he 
readily availed himself, and, in consequence, filled very 
prominent positions at quite an early age. He was dis- 
tinguished, however, rather for his early acquisitions and 
extended knowledge than any great natural abilities, 
He died in 1573. The writings of Isserles are very va- 
ried, covering the departments of theological, exegeti- 
cal, ecclesiastical, and even historical and philosophical 
literature. In all of these he was perfectly at home. 
His most imporfint works are mish maim ‘6, on Sac- 
rifices and other subjects of Jewish Antiquities (Prague, 
1569) :—3"9 “7M, or Commentary on the Book of Es- 
ther (Cremona, 1559, 4to; Amsterd. 1769, 8vo). For a 
list of all his works, see Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. ii, 155 sq. 
See Friinkel, Mos. b.-Isrdel genannt Mose Isserles, in the 
Oriental. Literaturblatt (1847), c. 827-£0; Griitz, Gesch. 
d. Juden, ix, 472 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Teshi’ah (a, 1 Chron. xxiv, 21; 6, 1 Chron. xxiv, 
25). See Isn1an. 

Issue, besides its ordinary sense of going forth (73), 
Chald. to flow, Dan. vii, 10; also MINIM, exit, i. e@. 
source, Prov. iv, 23, frequently of the direction or termi- 
nus of a boundary; écmopevopar, to go out, Rey. ix, 17, 
18), and progeny (my>47, Gen. xlviii, 6, elsewhere “ hin- 
dred ;” PIZ°DX, shoots, i.e. offspring, Isa. xxii, 24; o7éo- 
pa, seed, Matt. xxii, 25), is the rendering employed by 
our translators for several terms expressive of a purulent 
or unhealthy discharge, especially from the sexual or- 
gans. The most emphatic of these is 341, from 347, to 
flow, both the verb and noun being frequently applied 
to diseased or unusual secretions, e. g. the monthly 
courses or catamenia of women, and the seminal flux or 
gonorrhea benigra of men (Ley. xv; Numb. v, 2). See 
Disrasr. A more intense and chronic form of this dis- 
charge was the “issue of blood,” or uterine haemorrhage 
of the woman in the Gospels (6vave atjaroc, Mark v, 
25; Luke viii, 43, 44; atpoppiw, Matt. ix, 20), which, as 
it made her ceremonially unclean, she was 80 anxious 
to conceal when she came in contact with the multitude 
and with Christ. (See monographs in Volbeding, /ndex, 
p-49; Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 141.) The term M7273, Ezek. 
xxiii, 20, signifies a pouring, and is applied to the emis- 
sio seminis of a stallion, to which the idolatrous para- 
mours of Judza are compared in the strong language of 
the prophet. See AptLrERY. The only other term so 
rendered is “iP a fountain, applied to the womb, or 
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pudenda muliebra, as the source of the menstrual dis- 
charge (Ley. xii, 7; xx, 18; comp. 7nyn, Mark v, 29). 
See FLux. 

«The texts Lev. xv, 2,3; xxii, 4; Numb. v, 2 (and 2 
Sam. iii, 29, where the malady is invoked as a curse), 
are probably to be interpreted of gonorrheea. In Levy. 
xy, 3 a distinction is introduced, which merely means 
that the cessation of the actual flux does not constitute 
ceremonial cleanness, but that the patient must bide the 
legal time, seven days (ver. 13), and perform the pre- 
scribed purifications and sacrifice (ver. 14). See, how- 
ever, Surenhusius’s preface to the treatise Zabim of the 
Mishna, where another interpretation is given. As re- 
gards the specific varieties of this malady, it is general- 
ly asserted that its most severe form (gon. virulenta) is 
modern, having first appeared in the 15th century. 
Chardin (Voyages en Perse, ii, 200) states that he ob- 
served that this disorder was prevalent in Persia, but 
that its effects were far less severe than in Western cli- 
mates. If this be true, it would go some way to ex- 
plain the alleged absence of the gon. virul. from ancient 
nosology, which found its field of observation in the 
East, Greece, etc., and to confirm the supposition that 
the milder form only was the subject of Mosaic legisla- 
tion. But, beyond this, it is probable that diseases may 
appear, run their course, and disappear, and, for want of 
an accurate observation of their symptoms, leave no 
trace behindthem. The ‘bed,’ ‘seat,’ etc. (Lev. xv, 5, 6, 
etc.), are not to be supposed to have been regarded by 
that law as contagious, but the defilement extended to 
them merely to give greater prominence to the ceremo- 
nial strictness with which the case was ruled. In the 
woman’s ‘issue,’ (v. 19), the ordinary menstruation seems 
alone intended, supposed to be prolonged (v.25) to a mor- 
bid extent. The scriptural handling of the subject not 
dealing, as in the case of leprosy, in symptoms, it seems 
gratuitous to detail them here: those who desire such 
knowledge will find them in any compendium of thera- 
peutics. See Josephus, War, v, 5,6; vi, 9,3; Mishna, 
Chelim. i, 3,8; Maimon. ad Zabim, 11,2: whence we 
learn that persons thus affected might not ascend the 
Temple mount, nor share in any religious celebration, 
nor even enter Jerusalem. See also Michaelis, Laws of 
Moses, iv, 282” (Smith). See UNCLEANNESS. 

Issus, or, rather, Isus ("Iooc), mentioned by Jose- 
phus (Ant. x, 8, 6) as high-priest between Joram and 
Axioramus; apparently corresponding to the Jehosha- 
phat of the Seder Olam. See Hicu-priesr. 

Istalcu’rus. “In 1 Esdr. viii, 40, the ‘son of Is- 
talcurus’ (6 tov “Iora\xovpov) is substituted for ‘and 
ZABBUD’ of the corresponding list in Ezra (viii, 14). 
The Keri has Zikkur instead of Zabbud, and of this 
there is perhaps some trace in [staleurus,” 

Is’uah (1 Chron. vii, 30). 

Is’ui (Gen. xlvi, 17). See Isnut, 1. 

Itala, a name attributed to the old Latin version 


which was the foundation of Jerome’s Vulgate. See 
Traric VERSION. 


See IsHuan, 


Italian (‘Iraducdc) occurs but once in Scripture, in 
the mention of the “Italian band,” i. e. Roman cohort, 
to which Cornelius belonged (Acts x,1). “This seems 
to have been a cohort of Italians separate from the le- 
gionary soldiers, and not a cohort of the ‘ egio Italica, 
of which we read at a later period (Tacitus, Hist. i, 59, 
64; 11, 100; iii, 14) as being raised by Nero (Dio Cass. 
Iv, 24; Sueton. Nero, 19). (See Biscoe, On the Acts, p. 
300 sq.) Wieseler (Chronol. p. 145) thinks they were 
Italian volunteers; and there is an inscription in Gruter 
in which the following words occur: ‘Cohors militum 
Italicorum voluntaria, quae est in Syria’ (see Ackerman, 
Numismatic Illustrations, p. 84)" (C Jonybeare and How- 
son, St. Paul,i, 113), There is a monograph on the sub- 
Ject: Schwarz, De cohorte Italica et Augusta (Altdorf, 
1720). See Conorr. { 


Italian School or Pumosorny. By the Italian 
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school is properly understood the blending of the ] 


thagorean and Eleatic systems of philosophy into one. — 
It is sometimes, however, used of the Pythagorean sys- 


tem merely. The reason for designating it as the Ital- 
ian school is because Pythagoras is said to have taught 
in Italy. See PyrHAGorRAs. 

Italian Versions or rHe Scriptures. The ear- 
liest translation of the Bible into the modern Italian is 
said to have been made by Giacomo da Viraggio (Jaco- 
bus de Voragine), archbishop of Genoa, in the beginning 
of the 13th century. This rests exclusively on the au- 
thority of Sixtus Senensis (Biblioth. Sanct. lib. iv), and 
there is weighty reason for doubting the statement. 
That at an early period, however, versions of parts, if 
not of the whole of Scripture into Italian were made, is 
evinced by the fact that there exist in various libraries 
MSS. containing them. In the Royal Library at Paris 
is an Italian Bible in two vols. folio, as well as several 
codices containing parts of the Bible in that language ; 
in the library at Upsala is a Codex containing a history 
compiled from the first seven books of the O. T. in Ital- 
ian; in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, is an Ital- 
ian translation of the N.T., with portions of the Old, and 
in other libraries like relics are preserved (see Le Long, 
Bib. Sac. cap. vi, § 1). 

The earliest printed Italian Bible is that of Nicolo di 
Malermi (or Malherbi), a Venetian Benedictine monk of 
the order of Camaldoli: it appeared under the title of 
Biblia Volgare Historiota, etc. (Ven. 1471.) The trans- 
lation is from the Vulgate, and is pronouneed by R. Si- 
mon to be executed in a harsh style and carelessly (//ist. 
Crit. du N.T.p.487). Tt was, however, repeatedly re- 
printed; the best editions are that superintended by 
Marini (Ven. 1477, 2 vols. fol.), and that issued at Venice 
in 1567 (1 vol. fol.). In 1530 Antonio Bruccioli issued 
his translation of the N.'T., and in 1532 the first edition 
of his translation of the entire Bible, containing a re- 
vised and corrected translation of the N.T., under the 
title of La Biblia che contiene Sacri libri del vecchio Test- 
amento tradotto nuovamente de la Hebraica verita in lin- 
gua Toscana, con divini libri del N. T. tradotti da Greco 
in lingua Tose. con privilegio de lo inclito Senato Veneta, 
e letera a Francesco I, Rege Christianissimo (fol. Venicg 
ap. Luc. Ant. Junte). This translation is said by Simon 
to follow in the O. T. the Latin version of Pagnini rath- 
er than to be made from the original Hebrew, and to 
partake of the rudeness and barbarism of Pagnini's style. 
It was put in the index of the prohibited books among 
works of the first class. Many editions of it, however, 
appeared, of which the most important is that of Zanetti 
(Ven. 1540, 3 vols. fol). Bruccioli’s version of the O. T. 
in a corrected form was printed at Geneva in 1562, along 
with a new version of the N. T. by Gallars and Beza; to 
this notes are added, and especially an exposition of the 
Apocalypse. The translation of Marmochini, though 
professedly original, is, in reality, only a revised edition 
of that of Bruccioli, the design of which was to bring it 
more fully into accordance with the Vulgate. Several 
translations of the Psalms (some from the Hebrew) and 
of other parts of Scripture appeared in Italy between 
the middle and end-of the 16th century, and a new trans- 
lation of the N.'T., by a Florentine of the name of Zacha- 
ria, appeared in 8yo at Venice in 1542, and at Florence 
in 1566, copies of which are now extremely rare. The 
Jew David de Pomis issued a translation of Ecclesiastes 
with the original Hebrew (Ven. 1578). 

In 1607 appeared at Geneva the first Protestant Ital- 
ian version—that of Giovanni Diodati (La Fiblia: Cioe 
I Labri del Vecchio e del Nuovo Testamento [sm. folio]). 
To this are appended brief marginal notes. This ver- 
sion was made directly from the original texts, and 
stands in high esteem for fidelity. It has been repeat- 
edly reprinted, Being in the plain Lucchese dialect, it 
is especially adapted for circulation among the common 
people. It is that now adopted by the Bible Societies, 

A version affecting greater elegance, but by no means 


so faithful, is that of Antonio Martini, archbishop of 
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Florence. The N. 'T. appeared at Turin in 1769, and 
the 0. 'T. in 1779, both accompanied with the text of 
the Vulgate, and with copions notes, chiefly from the 
fathers. ‘This work received the approbation of pope 
Pius VI. It is made avowedly from the Vulgate, and 
is in the pure Tuscan dialect. Repeated editions have 
appeared; one, printed at Livorno (Leghorn), and those 


issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society (Lond. ; 


18138, 1821), want 
placed in the index of prohibited books. ‘To read and 
circulate this book, though bearing the papal sanction, 
was, till lately, a grave offense, as the well-known 
case of the Madiai in Florence proves, See VrER- 
SIONS, 


Italic Version (Vetus /tala), the usual name of 
the old Latin version of the Scriptures, used prior to the 
days of Augustine and Jerome, and probably made in 
Northern Africa in the 2d century. The Italic, howev- 
er, is properly a revision of this old Latin version, which 
was in use in Northern Italy, or around Milan, Frag- 
ments of it have been preserved by Blanchini and Saba- 
tier (Eadie, Eccles. Dict. s. v.). Portions containing the 
books of Leviticus and Numbers have been published 
by Lord Ashburnham (London, 1870) from an ancient 
Codex in his library. See Larry VERSIONS. 

It’aly (‘IraXia, of uncertain etymology), the name 
of the country of which Rome was the capital (Acts 
xvili, 2; xxvii, 1,6; Heb. xiii, 24). This, like most 
geographical names, was differently applied at different 
periods. In the earliest times the name “Ttaly” in- 
cluded only the little peninsula of Calabria (Strabo, v, 1). 
The country now called Italy was then inhabited by a 
number of nations distinct in origin, language, and gov- 
ernment, such as the Gauls, Ligurians, and Veneti on 
the north, and the Pelasgi, Sabines, Etrurians, etc., on 
the south. But, as the power of Rome advanced, these 
nations were successively annexed to the great state, 
and the name “Jtaly” extended also, till it came to 
be applied to the whole country south of the Alps, 
and Polybius seems to use it in this sense (i, 6; ii, 
14). For the progress of the history of the world, see 
Smith's Victionary of’ Classical Geography, s.v. From 
the time of the close of the republic it was employed 
as we employ it now, i. e. in its true geographical 
sense, as denoting the whole natural peninsula be- 
tween the Alps and the Straits of Messina. In the 
New Testament it occurs three, or, indeed, more cor- 
rectly speaking, four times. In Acts x, 1, the Italian 
cohort at Cxesarea (1) omeioa 1% Kadovpévn Iraduch, 


A.V. “Italian band”), consisting, as it doubtless did, of | 


men recruited in Italy, illustrates the military relations 
of the imperial peninsula with the provinces. See 
Agmy. In Acts xviii, 2, where we are told of the ex- 
pulsion of Aquila and Priscilla with their compatriots 
“ from Italy,” we are reminded of the large Jewish pop- 
ulation which many authorities show that it contained, 
Acts xxvii, 1, where the beginning of St. Paul's voyage 
“to Italy” is mentioned, and the whole subsequent nar- 
rative, illustrate the trade which subsisted between the 
peninsula and other parts of the Mediterranean. Lastly, 
the words in Heb. xiii, 24, “They of Italy (ot ad rijc 
[raNiac) salute you,” whatever they may prove for or 
against this being the region in which the letter was 
written (and the matter has been strongly argued both 
ways), are interesting as a specimen of the progress of 
Christianity in the West. A concise account of the 
divisions and history of ancient Italy may be found in 
Anthon’s Class. Dict. s. v. Italia. See Rome, 


Italy, Movers, a kingdom in Southern Europe, with 
an area of 112,852 square miles, and a population in 1870 
of 26.500.000 inhabitants, ‘The name originally belonged 
to tie southern point of the Apennine peninsula alone; 
at the time of Thucydides it embraced the whole south- 
ern coast from the river Laus, on the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
to Metapontium, on the Sicilian Straits; after the con- 
quest of Tarentum by the Romaus it was extended to 


the notes, and have consequently been | Roman Nmpire, 


ITALY 

all the country from the Sicilian Straits to the Arno ot 
Rubicon; finally, at the time of Augustus, it came to be 
used of the whole of the peninsula. In a still wider 
sense it was, under Constantine, the name of one of the 
four chief divisions of the Roman Empire, being subdi- 
vided into three (according to others into four or two) 
dioceses — Illyria, Africa, and Italy Proper. But this 
wider signiticance died out with the dissolution of the 
and the name has since been confined 
to the Apennine peninsula, It denoted a country, the 
people of which gradually coalesced into one nation, 
united by the same language, literature, and habits, but 
which never, for any length of time, constituted one po~ 
litical commonwealth, Not until 1859 did the national 
aspirations for unity succeed in erecting by far the larger 
portion of the peninsula into the kingdom of Italy; in 
1866 Venetia was added, and in 1870 the incorporation 
of Rome completed the structure of national unity. 

I. Church History.—(1.) The planting of Christianity 
in Italy can be traced to the first years of the Christian 
era. The apostle Peter, according to old accounts, vis- 
ited Rome as early as A.D, 42, but no satisfactory evi- 
dence can be adduced for the assertion of Roman theo- 
logians that Peter was at any time bishop of the Church 
of Rome, and still less that he held this office for twen- 
ty-five years. In 53 the Christians, together with the 
Jews, were expelled from Rome by order of the emperor 
Claudius. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans (about 
55) indicates that the Church in Rome was at that time 
fully organized. Under Nero, Peter and Paul were prob- 
ably put to death, together with numerous other pro- 
fessors of Christianity. Among those who were put to 
death under Domitian (81-96) was Flavius Clemens, a 
man of consular dignity, and belonging to the imperial 
family. Many other churches in Italy, besides that of 
Rome, trace their foundation to assistants of the apos- 
tles; thus Barnabas is said to have established the 
Church of Milan, Mark the Church of Aquileja, Apolli- 
naris the Church at Ravenna. The churches of Lucca, 
Fiesole, Bologna, Bari, Benevento, Capua, Naples, Paler- 
mo, Syracuse, Pavia, Urbino, Mantua, Verona, Pisa, Flor- 
ence, and Sienna also claim to be of apostolic origin. 
That many of the churches were really organized dur- 
ing the first century is not doubted, but hardly any of 
ther has a documentary history which ascends beyond 
the beginning of the 2d century. even the history of 
the Church of Rome is so involved in obscurity that it 
is not known in which order the first four bishops suc« 
ceeded each other. From the beginning of the 2d cen- 
tury bishoprics rapidly increased, and down to the year 
311 there are enumerated many seats of bishops in all 
the provinces. ‘The first epistle of the Roman bishop 
Soter (A.D. 175 sq.) was written to the bishops of Cam- 
pania, and his second to the bishops of Italy. The Ro- 
man bishop Zephyrinus (203-221) addressed his first 
epistle to all the bishops of Sicily, and Eusebius his 
third to the bishops of Tuscia and Campania. A“ Pro- 
vincial Synod of Rome,” consisting of twelve bishops, 
was presided over by Telesphorus (142-154) ; it was fol- 
lowed by a synod under Anicetus (167-175) ; another 
in 197, and many more in the 3d century. At the be- 
ginning of the 4th century Christianity was so firmly 
established throughout Italy that the pagans could make 
no notable resistance when Christianity under Constan~ 
tine the Great became the religion of the state. The 
apostasy of Julian retarded but little the victory of 


, Christianity, which became complete when, towards the 


close of the 4th century, Theodosius exterminated pa- 
ganism by fire and sword, As the bishop of Rome was 
from the earliest period of the Church one of the three 
great bishops of the Christian Church (Rome, Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch), the churches of Italy became subor- 
dinate to his superintendence and jurisdiction ; only the 
Church provinces of the metropolitans of Milan and 
Aquileia remained independent of the jurisdiction of 
Rome for many more centuries. The more the power 
of the bishops of Rome rose, the more the Church his- 
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ory of Italy is absorbed by the history of the papacy 
and the Roman Church. In no other country of Eu- 
rope was the unity of faith better preserved and less in- 
terrupted than in Italy. The rule of the Arian Goths 
(493-563) lasted too short a time to establish Arianism 
on a firm foundation, and all the following changes in 
the secular government of the country recognised the 
predominant Church. The unity of the Italian Church 
during the Middle Ages was but little disturbed by he- 
retical sects; the Catharists and Pasagii never became 
powerful, and soon disappeared; only the Waldenses, in 
the remote valleys of Piedmont, survived all persecu- 
tion, See Papacy. 

(2.) History of the Reformation.—Italy, like other 
countries, had its forerunners of the Reformation, the 
most prominent of whom was the Dominican monk Sa- 
vonarola (q. v.), who fearlessly advocated a radical re- 
form of the Church, The revival of the classical stud- 
ies on the one hand, and the corruption which prevailed 
at the papal court on the other, disposed at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century many minds towards abandon- 
ing the doctrines of Rome. In general, however, the 
tendency towards freethinking was stronger among the 
malcontents than the wish for a religious reform. One 
of the most important efforts in the latter direction was 
made in the time of Leo X by some twenty earnest men, 
who formed a society for the purpose of rekindling in 
the Church a spirit of piety in opposition to the pre- 
vailing corruption. Among them were Cajetan, subse- 
quently founder of the order of the Theatines ; Caraffa, 
subsequently pope Paul IV; and Contarini, subsequent- 
ly cardinal. All of them desired to effect a reformation 
within the Church, though some of them strongly in- 
clined towards the reformatory doctrine of justification 
by faith alone. To this class of reformers belonged also 
Bruceioli, who published an Italian translation of the 
Bible (1530-1532), which passed through several edi- 
tions. Among the sympathizers with this movement 
were also Foscarari, bishop of Modena; San Felice, bish- 
op of Cava; cardinal Morone, Grimani, patriarch of 
Aquileia, and Folengo, a pious Benedictine of Monte 
Casino. In consequence of the frequent intercourse of 
Upper Italy with Germany and Switzerland, the writ- 
ings of Luther and other reformers began to circulate in 
Italy from the beginning of the Reformation. To evade 
the Inquisition, they were generally published either 
anonymously, or under the name of other authors. 

Venice appears to have been the first city of Italy in 
which the Reformation took root. This was chiefly due 
to its constant intercourse with Germany, and to the in- 
dependent position maintained by that republic towards 
the see of Rome. As early as 1520 Luther received 
news from Venice that a great need was felt there of 
evangelical preachers and books, and in 1528 he was in- 
formed that the cause was making good progress. The 
fact that Venice was a refuge for all who in other parts 
of Italy were persecuted for their faith was likewise fa- 
vorable to the progress of Protestantism. The proceed- 
ings of the Diet of Augsburg (1530) excited the atten- 
tion of the friends of the Reformation at Venice to a 
high degree, and Lucio Paolo wrote a pressing letter in 
their name to Melancthon, imploring him to resist to 
the last. Even priests were found in the evangelical 
party, as Valdo Lupetino, provincial of the Franciscans, 
who advised his relative, M. Flacius, of Illyria, after- 
wards one of the champions of Protestantism, to go to 
Germany, where he would learn a better theology than 
he would find in a convent (1537). Through such men, 
who were in personal communication with the reform- 
ers, Venice remained regularly connected with Witten- 
berg. In 1539 Melancthon addressed an epistle to Ven- 
ice which affords most valuable information concerning 
the position of the evangelical party in that city at that 
time. The evangelical party increased not only in the 
city of Venice, but in the whole territory of the repub- 
lie, particularly at Vicenza and Treviso, and it does not 
appear that the government ever interfered with its 
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peaceful development. It is only after 1542 that, at the, 
instigation of Rome, the Protestants of the Venetian’ 
republic began to experience serious difficulties. Al-, 
though very numerous, they had not till then organized 
themselves into a society. They were obliged to ob- 
serve the greatest caution and secrecy, They were 
without a leader, and, besides, there were differences of 
opinion dividing them, Balthasar Altieri, a native of 
Aquila, and secretary of the English ambassador, suc- 
ceeded in uniting them. He also wrote to Luther, ask-. 
ing him to obtain for the Protestants, through the in- 
tercession of German Protestant princes, permission from. 
the senate to act according to the dictates of their con- 
science, at least until the council should decide on the 
points of difference. He also invoked the mediation of 
Luther to allay the manifold divisions which weakened 
the Protestants of Venetia. As Italy had intercourse 
with Switzerland as well as with Germany, both the Re- 
formed and the Lutheran reformations had found their 
adherents; and, in particular, disputes arose about the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. Bucer had in vain endeay- 
ored to heal these difficulties, and it was now expected 
that Luther would be more successful. The answer of 
Luther expressed, however, distrust towards the Swiss 
and their doctrines, and warned the people against the 
works of Bucer. Melancthon was deeply grieved at the 
tone of Luther's answer, as he knew the Italians to be 
only too prone to indulge in discussions and arguments 
on disputed points of doctrine. Probably about this 
time secret societies began to be formed for the discus- 
sion of theological doctrines, principally concerning the 
Trinity; and those anti-Trinitarian schemes which, in 
the following century, separated Italian Protestantism 
from that of other countries, originated in them. About 
1542 the principles of Protestantism were introduced 
into Istria by Paolo Vergerio, bishop of Capo d’ Istria, 
and for a while made rapid progress, which, however, 
was soon interrupted. After opposing Protestantism 
for a long while, particularly in Germany, where he 
was for a while papal legate, and took part as such in 
the Conference of Worms, Vergerio was, by the reading 
of Luther’s works, which he had procured for the pur- 
pose of refuting them, brought to embrace their views. 
His first convert was his brother, the bishop of Pola. 
Both now labored zealously, and with great success, to 
evangelize their dioceses, until in 1545 the Inguisition 
finally interfered, and Vergerio was obliged to flee. 

Next to Venice, Ferrara became one of the central 
points of Protestantism. It was introduced there by 
Renata, wife of Hercules II, duke of Ferrara, and .the 
daughter of Louis XH, king of France. She had be- 
come acquainted with the doctrines of the Reformation 
through Margaret of Navarre, and when she came to 
Ferrara in 1527, she soon found herself surrounded by 
persons holding the same views. Some were scholars 
who held offices in the university or at court, while 
others were refugees who, persecuted in their own coun- 
try for their Protestant opinions, found there a safe ref- 
uge. Calvin himself spent a few months there in 1536, 
and ever after remained in active correspondence with 
the duchess; also Hubert Languet, who distinguish- 
ed himself in the history of the French Reformation. 
Among the Italians were Flaminio and Calcagnini, a 
friend of Contarini and Poole; Peter Martyr Vermigli, 
Aonio Paleario, and Celio Secundo Curione, who won 
over Peregrino Morata, the tutor of the duke’s brother, 
to Protestantism. The learned daughter of Morata, 
Olympia, whose letters express a truly evangelical spir- 
it, was one of the ornaments of the court, and the com- 
panion of the young daughter of Renata. 

From Ferrara probably the movement spread over to 
Modena, which belonged also to the duke of Ferrara. 
Already in 1530 a papal rescript commanded the Inqui- 
sition to use every exertion to suppress the heretical 
tendency among the monks of the diocese of Ferrara. 
Yet the movement did not really break out until 1540, 
when the learned Sicilian Paolo Ricci came to Modena 
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and established a congregation there. Ladies of high 
rank protected the new doctrine, especially a certain 
countess Rangone. As a sign of the spirit of opposition 
against Rome, we may mention the satires which were 
published, as, for instance, a letter purporting to come 
from Jesus Christ, and worded in the manner of the pa- 
pal mandaments, announcing that our Lord contempla- 
ted resuming the absolute and immediate government 
of the Church himself. Cardinal Morone, bishop of 
Modena, although evangelically inclined himself, com- 
plained much in his letters (1540-1544), written during 
his stay in Germany as papal legate, of the progress of 
Protestantism in his diocese, and said he was told that 
Modena had become Lutheran. But with the news of 
the progress of the Reformation came also the informa- 
tion that the differences concerning the Eucharist had 
arisen, and Bucer wrote to the Protestants of Modena 
and Bologna to heal the breach (1541). At Bologna, 
the Germans who came there to attend the university 
gained many supporters to evangelical views; the most 
important among them was Giovanni Mollio, a Minor- 
ite, who labored long as a preacher and professor. The 
presence of the Saxon ambassador, John of Planitz, who 
came to Bologna with Charles V, gave the Protestants 
an opportunity to present a request in which they asked 
for the convocation of a synod, and expressed their ven- 
eration for the German princes who had protected Prot- 
estantism in their states. They hoped by the council 
to get freed from the yoke of Rome, and to obtain relig- 
ious liberty; in the mean time they wished only per- 
mission to use their Bibles without being on that ac- 
count considered as heretics. The movement was prop- 
agated also through other parts of the Papal States, at 
Faenza and Imola; and in Rome itself there were many 
who privately approved the doctrines of Luther. In 
Naples, the principles of the Reformation were imported 
by the German soldiers in 1527, and they appear to have 
taken root, for an imperial edict was issued in 1536 to 
counteract the Protestant tendencies by threatening the 
severest punishments against the so-called heretics. 
Yet in the same year the emperor himself sent to Na- 
ples the man who was destined to play the most impor- 
tant part in the evangelization of Italy. Juan Valdez 
came to Naples as secretary of the viceroy. Position, 
education, intelligence, and character combined to make 
him influential. A small but eminent circle silently 
formed around him for reciprocal edification and the 
promotion of an inner, living Christianity. Among 


them were count Galeazzo Caraccioli, nephew of pope | 


Paul IV; the martyr Pietro Carneseechi, Roman proto- 
notary; Giulia Gonzaga, duchess of Trajetto; Vittoria 
Colonaa, the widow of Pescara; and the noble confessor 
Isabella Maurica, Valdez only continued his evangel- 
izing labors for four years: he died in 1540. But his 
work was continued by two of his followers, Pietro Mar- 
tyr Vermigli and Bernardino Occhino. ‘The former, hay- 
ing been sent as prior to an Augustinian convent at 
Naples, read some of Bucer’s and Zwingle’s works, and, 
having become converted to their doctrines, he began 
working in the same direction as Valdez. He delivered 
lectures on the epistles of St.Paul, which were attended 
not only by his own monks, but also by the most distin- 
guished members of the clergy and the laity. In the 
mean time the Capuchin Occhino, confessor of Paul TL, 
general of his order, and one of the most eminent men 
of the Church at the time, was invited to preach the 
Lent sermons at Naples, first in 1536, and again in 1539, 
An attentive reading of the Bible had already caused 
him to regard faith as the only means of salvation ; his 
itercourse with Valdez strengthened him still more in 
his views; he began preaching justification by faith, 
and gained many adherents by his fiery eloquence. Al- 
ee none of these men thought as yet to separate 
rom the Church of Rome, they were soon looked upon 
with suspicion. The Theatine Cajetan, friend of the 
zealot Caratfa, was the first to call attention to them. 
Vermigli was summoned to appear, and to justify him- 
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self, but was saved from any annoyance this time by the 
interference of several cardinals. Soon after, havinys 
been at Naples for about three years, he demanded his, 
recall; and having been appointed prior at Lucca, he 
began to labor for the evangelization of this new field. 
New persecutions finally decided him to separate openly 
from the Church of Rome, and to flee the country for 
safety. Three of his most intimate disciples accompa- 
nied him: Paolo Lacisio, afterwards professor at Stras- 
burg, Theodosio Trebellio, and Giulio Terenziano. Eigh- 
teen others followed him soon after; among them Celso 
Martinengho, who died as pastor of the Italian congre- 
gation at Geneva; Em. Tremellio, who, after various vi- 
cissitudes, became professor of Hebrew at the Academy 
of Sedan, and H. Zanchi, who occupied a distinguished 
place among the most eminent theologians of Germany. 
At Florence Vermigli met with Occhino, who, stimulated 
by his example, also sacrificed his position, and left Ita- 
ly. Another champion of the Reformation, the learned 
Celio Secundo Curione, replaced for a while Martyr in 
the congregation at Lucca, and afterwards labored at 
various places, until he also was obliged to seek safety 
in flight, and went to Switzerland. 

Thus the movement had become general throughout 
Italy. Many admitted that no reforms were to be ex- 
pected from the Church or its hierarchy, and separated 
from it, some silently, others openly; the latter inclined 
more and more to a union with the Protestants of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. . Still a large number retained 
the hope that the Church itself would make the neces- 
sary reforms, either by the long-wished-for council, or 
by other concessions. The evangelical tendencies final- 
ly acquired such influence, even among the clergy, that 
pope Paul III thought it best to make apparently some 
concessions; he appointed Contarini, Sadolet, Poole, and 
Fregoso (but at the same time also Caraffa), members 
of the college of cardinals. As a preliminary step to- 
wards the convocation of a council, he formed them, to- 
gether with some other prelates, into a congregation, 
with the mission of drawing up a project of the reforms 
most needed. Soon, however, the uncompromising op- 
ponents of all reformatory measures gained the ascend- 
ency with the pope, and it was resolved to put down 
the reformatory movement at any price. A superior 
tribunal of the Inquisition was established at Rome, 
with full power of life and death in all cases concerning 
religion, and acting with the same severity against all, 
without distinction of rank or person. The bull estab- 
lishing the new Congregation of the Holy Office was is- 
sued July 21,1542. It was composed of six cardinals, 
with Caraffa at their head. They were authorized to 
appoint envoys, with full power to act for them in the 
different provinces. The pope alone had the power of 
pardoning those they had condemned. The new insti- 
tution was soon adopted in Tuscany, Milan, ahd Naples; 
all the Italian states gave it the necessary support. 
Venice itself was unable to resist its introduction, though 
here lay judges were joined to the inquisitors. Books 
were also subjected to the judgment of the Inquisition ; 
after 1543 no book was permitted to be published with- 
out its sanction, and soon there appeared lists of forbid- 
den books. Next to the Inquisition, the Council of 
Trent proved a heavy blow to Italian Protestantism. 
Many who were wavering or lacked courage were in- 
duced to return to the old fold; many others left their 
native land for safety, and a great number became mar- 
tyrs to their faith in dungeons or at the’stake. Rome 
gave the signal of most of the persecutions which the 
Protestants suffered in Italy. Caraffa had spies every- 
where. Among the first who were obliged to seek safety 
in flight were Occhino and Vermigli. The congregation 
which had been established by them and Valdez at Na- 
ples was subjected to severe attacks as soon as the lat- 
ter was dead; many of its members gave way under 
the persecution, and the others were obliged to use the 
utmost secrecy. Giovanni Mollio, of Montalcino, a Fran- 
ciscan, still officiated among them for some time, but he 
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so was obliged to leave Naples in 1543, An Augus- 
tinian from Sicily, Lorenzo Romano, subsequently shared 
the same fate, and finally became reconciled with Rome. 

The congregation founded at Lucca by Peter Vermigli 
met with the same fate. Rome compelled the senate in 
1545 to issue severe edicts against the Protestants, who 
here also submitted to outward conformity, and by so 
doing lost the spirit which had animated them, so that 
when the Inquisition was really established among them 
the greater number became reconciled to the Church. 
Many, however, resisted to the last, and a number of 
prominent citizens left for Geneva, Berne, Lyon, and 
other places. See INQuisiTron, 

The countess of Ferrara was no longer able to protect 
her fellow-Protestants. A papal decree commanded that 
all suspicious persons should be examined; imprison- 
ment, banishment, death, or, at best, flight, was the usual 
fate of the accused. Fannio, of Faenza, fell a martyr to 
his faith. Renata herself was much persecuted by her 
husband, but remained steadfast, and after her husband’s 
death retired to France, where she showed herself a 
courageous protector of the Protestants. All Italy was 
awed into obedience by the Inquisition. The prisons 
at Rome were filled with prisoners brought from all 
parts of Italy. Mbollio, having returned from Naples to 
Bologna, was taken, brought to Rome, and executed. 
The Gospel had made great progress among the Fran- 
ciscans, especially in Upper Italy; a large number of 
them were imprisoned, others escaped. and most of them 
were compelled to recant. The persecution became still 
more violent when Caraffa himself, aged seventy-nine 
years, ascended the papal throne in 1555 under the name 
of Paul IV. To purify and restore the Church was his 
chief aim, and, in order to attain this, he was most zeal- 
ous in the persecution of all unbelievers and heretics. 
He spared none—not even the leaders of the moderate 
reform party. The most distinguished of these (Con- 
tarini being dead), cardinal Morone, remained a prison- 
er until the pope’s death, in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Bishop Foscarari, of Modena, and San Felice, of Cava, 
were also arrested, while cardinal Poole was summoned 
to come from England to justify himself. Among the 
chief points of accusation against Morone were that he 
doubted the correctness of the decisions of the Council 
of Trent, especially in regard to justification; that he 
rejected the efficiency of good works, and advised his 
hearers to trust only in the redeeming sacrifice of Christ. 
The first martyr in the reign of Paul IV was Pomponio 
Algieri, who had labored faithfully for the propagation 
of evangelical views at Padua; he died courageously at 
the stake. Under Pius IV, the Inquisition did not re- 
lent in its work. He was himself present at an auto- 
da-fé at which Ludovico Pascali, a minister of the Wal- 
denses of Calabria, was executed. When the Domini- 
can Ghislieri, former president of che Inquisition, and a 
worthy disciple of Caraffa, ascended the papal throne in 
1566, under the name of Pius V, the Inquisition entered 
a new era of prosperity. He accomplished the final 
suppression of Protestantism in Italy. Prisoners were 
sent to Rome from all parts of Italy. The duke of Flor- 
ence himself sent there, as his peace-offering, the emi- 
nent apostolical protonotary. Pietro Carnesecchi, whom 
his learning, piety, and position had heretofore protect- 
ed, and who now became a martyr. The same fate be- 
fel Antonio del Pagliarici (Aonio Paleario), who, as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Sienna, Lucca, and Milan, had ac- 
quired universal reputation, and who is generally con- 
sidered as the author of the treatise Del Beneficio di 
Christo, a truly evangelical work, which, by “its clear 
exposition of the doctrine of justification by faith, gain- 
ed many adherents to Protestantism. 

The numerous Protestants of Venetia also experienced 
the effects of the papal persecution, although the repub- 
he resisted the Inquisition, and sought to counteract it 
by a number of decrees. Already, in 1542, the papal 
nuncio Della Casa procured the arrest of a priest, Giulio 
Milanese, and, soon: after, that of the provincial of the 
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Minorites, Baldo Lupetino, The former, however, suc- 


ceeded in making good his escape. In 1546 pope Paul 


Ill gave a fresh impulse to the persecutions, and many 
fled the country, some recanted, and others were im- 
prisoned for life. The persecution was still more vio- 
lent in the neighborhood of Venice than in the city it- 
self. The bishop of Bergamo himself, Soranzo, was 
obliged to go to Rome to give an account of his faith, 
and was imprisoned. A few only succeeded in hiding 
themselves in the midst of the greatest dangers. Alti- 
eri, who had so often obtained protection for the Italian 
Protestants from the princes forming the League of 
Smalcald, was at last in danger himself, and, after many 
escapes, died poor in the neighborhood of Brescia in 
1550. After 1557, foreigners who visited Venice for 
study or commerce received, however, some degree of 
protection. This encouraged the native Protestants, 
who called a minister, and again formed a congregation 
in private. They were soon betrayed, and most of them 
imprisoned. The senate now for the first time consent- 
ed that their offence should be punished by death. They 
were not burnt, however, but thrown into the sea at 
night. Baldo Lupetino was among these. The de- 
struction of the little church of the Waldenses, who, 
since the end of the 14th century, had settled at St. 
Pisto and Montalto, in Calabria, is one of the saddest 
episodes of the sad history of Italian Protestantism. 
The other evangelical communities of Locarno, etc., met 
with the same fate. 

(3.) Church History from the Suppression of the Refor- 
mation until the present Day.— Throughout the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries Italy remained dismembered 
into a number of small states, which prevented the peo- 
ple from becoming one consolidated nation. Its eccle- 
siastical history during this period is as unimportant 
as the political. Only once an era of ecclesiastical re- 
forms appeared to dawn, when Leopold, grand-duke of 
Tuscany, brother of emperor Joseph IT, attempted, by 
the agency of Scipio Ricci, bishop of Pistoia and Prato, 
to reform the polity of the Church. At a synod of his 
clergy which Ricci assembled at Pistoia (1786), and 
which was largely attended, the principles of the Galli- 
can Church and of the most liberal Jansenism were 
adopted; the prerogatives claimed by the popes, and, in 
particular, the claim of infallibility, were severely de- 


| nounced, many superstitious ceremonies were abolished, 


and it was determined that public worship should be 
conducted in the language of the people, and that the 
Scriptures should be circulated among them. But these 
enactments were opposed by most of the bishops of ‘Tus- 
cany, and when Leopold ascended the imperial throne 
of Austria, the hierarchy obtained a complete victory. 
The territorial changes which the French republic and 
the first Napoleon introduced in Italy were not of long 
duration, but the revolutionary ideas which during this 
period had been kindled in the minds of many Italians 
survived. A secret society, the Carbonari, which at 
first aimed at the introduction of a universal republic, 
but subsequently had the establishment of a national 
union and the introduction of liberal reforms, and, in 
particular, religious toleration, for its chief object, spread 
with great rapidity throughout the peninsula, and be- 
came the rallying-point for all the educated Italians 
who wished to break the omnipotent influence of the 
Church upon the political and social affairs of the peo- 
ple. The Carbonari succeeded in 1821 in compelling 
the government of the Two Sicilies to grant a liberal 
constitution, but an armed intervention of the Austrians 
soon restored the absolute power of the king and the 
despotic influence of the Church, It was, however, ap- 
parent that the educated classes of Italy only yielded to 
brutal foree, and that the desire to emancipate the peo- 
ple from the influence of the priests, and, in particular, 
from the temporal rule of the popes, became stronger 
every year. In 1830 a new revolution broke out in the 
papal provinces, and within a fortnight four fifths of the 
States of the Church had made themselves free from 
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papal rule, and constituted themselves an independent 
state. Again it required the armed intervention of Aus- 
tria to arrest the success of the liberal and anti-papal 
movement throughout Italy. The accession to the 
throne of Sardinia of Charles Albert in 1831 gave, how- 
ever, to Italy one prince who openly adhered to the pro- 
gramme of the national liberal party, and therefore 
awakened great hopes for the future, In the same year 
Mazzini organized the secret society Young Italy, which 

' repeatedly attempted insurrections for the purpose of 
establishing an Italian republic. All these attempts 
were unsuccessful, but they greatly increased the breach 
between the Italian people and the Church of Rome. 
The liberal priest V. Gioberti, in his work on the moral 
and political primacy of the Italians (1843), endeavored 
to prove that a reconciliation between the national lib- 
eral party and a reformed papacy was possible, and that 
the best way for securing a political regeneration of It- 
aly was the establishment of a confederation of the sey- 
eral states, with a liberal pope at its head. When, in 
1846, Gregory XVI died, and the new pope, Pius IX, 
seemed to adopt some of the views of Gioberti, the be- 
lief in the practicability of the scheme found many ad- 
herents among the liberal party, but the large body of 
the ultramontane party looked upon them with distrust, 
and even regarded many steps taken by the new pope 
as a mistaken policy. . 

The revolutionary movements of 1848 at first appear- 
ed to have a great influence upon the religious affairs 
of the country. In Rome a Constituent Assembly was 
called, which on Feb. 5, 1849, abolished the temporal pow- 
er of the pope, and proclaimed the Roman republic. The 
greatest enemies of the papacy in Italy, Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, were at the head of the republic, which, how- 
ever, only a few months later (June 4), was struck down 
by the French troops, which Louis Napoleon, the presi- 
dent of the French republic, had sent there for the res- 
toration of the temporal power. But, although the rey- 
olutionary movements, which, if successful, would have 
abolished throughout Italy the prerogatives of the 
Church of Rome, were unsuccessful, one of the state 
governments, Sardinia, remained favorable to the cause 
of national union and of a liberal legislation in the proy- 
ince of Church affairs. The Legislature, in 1850, adopted 
liberal laws, introduced by the minister Siccardi (hence 
called the Siccardian laws), which provided, 1, that all 
civil suits must be decided in civil courts and according 
to the common law; 2, that all priests in criminal cases 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the state; 3, that crim- 
inals may be arrested in churches and other sacred 
places. When archbishop Franzoni, of Turin, resisted 
the new law of the state, he was promptly arrested; and 
when he refused the sacraments of the Church to the 
dying minister Santa Rosa, he was deposed from his of- 
fice (Sept. 26, 1850) and exiled. The archbishop of Cag- 
liari shared his fate. In the threatening allocutions of 
the pope (the first dated Noy, 1, 1850), the government 
replied by sequestrating the revenues of the archbishop. 
In consequence of the violent opposition made to the 
government by the monks, the ministry of Cavour (1852— 
1858), the greatest Italian statesman of modern times, 
issued the stringent laws of March 2, 1855, by which 
the convents of all monks who did not devote them- 
selves to preaching, to instruction, or to the nursing of 
the sick were suppressed (331 out of 605). The papal 
anathema against the authors of these laws remained 
without the least effect. On the contrary, when the 
king of Sardinia, in consequence of the war against, Aus- 
fria and the successful revolutions in central and south- 
ern Italy, united all the provinces of Italy, with the only 
xcention of a part of the papal territory and of Vene- 
tia, mto the kingdom of Italy, the liberal Sardinian laws 
were not only retained, but made more stringent. No- 
body seemed to care about the Church laws against 
those who spoliated the patrimony of St. Peter (the 
States of the Church), and on Jan, 1, 1866, the obligatory 
civil marriage was introduced. The government and 
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the Parliament were fully agreed in the wish to com, — ; 
plete, as soon as possible, the unity of Italy, by the an- 
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nexation of Venetia and the remainder of the papal ter- 
ritory, inclusive of the city of Rome. In accordance 
with the plan of Cavour, the Parliament, as early as 
1861, almost unanimously declared in favor of making 
Rome the capital of Italy, though they expressed a will- 
ingness to give to the pope full guarantees for the free 
and independent exercise of his ecclesiastical functions, 
The movements of Garibaldi showed that the inhabi- 
tants of the papal provinces alone, aided by volunteers 
from other parts of Italy, would have been fully able to 
depose the papal government, and unite the territory 
with the kingdom of Italy; and it required the presence 
of a large French army in Rome to maintain the de- 
tested papal rule. Venetia was obtained as a result of 
the war of 1866, but the expedition of Garibaldi against 
Rome in 1867 led to a new occupation of the papal ter- 
ritory by a French army. 

The wretched financial condition of Italy, which had 
become more threatening than ever by the war of 1866, 
and the September convention of 1864, by which the 
government engaged to assume a part of the papal debt, 
compelled the ministry in 1867 to bring in a bill for the 
confiscation of the property of the Church, The sub- 
ject had been under deliberation since 1865, when a per- 
sonal correspondence took place between the pope and 
the king, which induced the latter to make to the 
Church a few concessions. But the sale of the Church 
property, though for a time delayed, was urgently de- 
manded by the Parliament and public opinion as the 
only escape from a general bankruptcy, and the govern- 
ment therefore laid a bill before the Parliament which 
met on March 22, 1867; but the committee elected by 
the Parliament rejected the project of the government 
as too compromising and not sufficiently radical, and in 
the very first article of its own draft demanded the ab- 
olition of all monastic institutions, and the confiscation 
of the whole property of the Church. The government 
yielded to the views of the committee, and, after sever- 
al modifications had been agreed upon by the govern- 
ment and the Parliament, both chambers adopted the 
bill for the sale of the Church property by an immense 
majority (the lower chamber, on July 27, by 296 votes 
against 41; the senate, on Aug. 12, by 84 against 29). The 
actual sale began at Florence on October 26, 1867, though 
even before this drafts on the revenue to be realized by 
the sale had been issued to the amount of 400 million 
francs. The new excommunications pronounced against 
all buyers of Church property failed to have any effect ; 
the government and the overwhelming majority of both 
chambers unwayeringly persisted in carrying out the 
new laws concerning the Church and her property. 

The (Ecumenical Council which was opened by the 
pope at Rome on Dee. 8, 1869, was unable to improve 
the influence and the prospects of the papacy among 
the Italians. The government, the Parliament, and the 
people at large repudiated the claims of the council 
more generally than was done in any other purely Cath- 
olic country, The nation became more impatient than 
ever for the overthrow of the temporal sovereignty of 
the pope, and the incorporation of his states with the 
kingdom; and when, in 1870, the Franco-German war 
caused the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, 
and ultimately led to the destruction of the French Em- 
pire, the Italian government could no longer resist the 
popular pressure for the annexation of the papal states. 
In September, 1870, count Ponza di San Martino was 
sent to Rome, and, in the name of the Italian govern- 
ment, proposed to the pope to renounce the temporal 
rule and to dissolve his army; he was, in this case, to 
retain the Leonine part of Rome, a civil list, and the 
right of diplomatic representation. The government 
also offered to guarantee the free exercise, by the pope, 
the bishops, and the priests, of their ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and the immunity of all cardinals and ambas- 
sadors. When the pope rejected all these offers of com- 


ise, on Sept. 11, the Italian troops, in compliance 
with numerous petitions from the subjects of the pope, 
entered the States of the Church, and on Sept. 20, by 
the occupation of the city of Rome, put an end to the 
temporal power of the pope. A note from cardinal An- 
tonelli, the secretary of state, to the foreign govern- 
ment, protested against the act; and the bishops and 
the ultramontane party in all the countries re-echoed 
the protest, and many princes, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, were called upon to interfere and to restore the 
pope to his throne. The pope issued a new brief of 
excommunication, in which he said, “We declare to 
you, venerable brethren, and through you to the whole 
Church, that all those (in whatever notable dignity they 
may shine) who have been guilty of the invasion, usur- 
pation, occupation of any of our provinces, or of this 
holy city, or of anything connected therewith, and like- 
wise all who have commissioned, favored, aided, coun- 
selled, adhered to them, and all others who promote or 
carry out the things aforesaid, under any pretext what- 
ever, and in any manner whatever, have incurred the 
greater excommunication (eacommunicatio major), and 
the other censures and penalties which have been pro- 
vided in the holy canons of the apostolical constitutions 
and the decrees of the cecumenical councils, in particu- 
lar that of Trent.” None of all these measures produced 
the least effect. When the first Parliament of all Italy 
met, the king declared, “ We entered Rome in virtue of 
the national right, in virtue of the compact which unites 
all Italians to one nation. We shall remain there, keep- 
ing the promises which we have solemnly given to our- 
selves; freedom of the Church, entire independence of 
the pope in the exercise of his religious functions, and 
in his relations to the Catholic Church.” None of the 
foreign governments interrupted its amicable relations 
with the Italian government. In July, 1871, the gov- 
ernment transferred its seat to Rome, where, in spite of 
all the papal excommunications, it received the enthu- 
siastic applause of a large majority of the Italian peo- 
ple, and where it was at once followed by the represent- 
atives of all the foreign governments. 

Although nearly all the bishops and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the priests showed themselves as parti- 
sans of the papacy in its struggle against the govern- 
ment and the public opinion of Italy, the idea of reform- 
ing the Church by rejecting all or much of the corrup- 
tions which had crept into it during the Middle Ages 
and in modern times, and by reconciling it with the 
civilization of the 19th century, found more adherents 
among the priests of Italy than among those of any 
other country. In a political point of view, the reform- 
ers desired the Church, in particular, to abandon the 
temporal rule of the pope, to recognise the national 
unity of Italy, and to aid in carrying through a separ- 
ation between Church and State. In the province of 
religion they all wished to restrict the power of the 
popes, to enlarge that of the bishops, and one portion 
went so far as to enter into amicable relations with the 
High-Church party of the Church of England. They 
had an organ, the Examinatore of Florence; and as even 
one of the six hundred bishops (cardinal D’Andrea), and 
the Jesuit Passaglia, who had long been regarded by the 
ultramontane party as one of their ablest theologians, 
and other men of high prominence, declared their con- 


currence with a part or the whole of the reformatory | 


projects, there seemed to be good reason for hoping last- 

_ ing results from the movement. More recently, the re- 
formatory movement in Germany, headed by Dr. Dél- 
linger, has found the warmest sympathy among the 
Italian reformers. 

After the suppression of the Reformation in the 16th 
century, cruel laws made it for more than two hundred 
years impossible for any Italian to declare himself a 
Protestant; only the Waldenses (q. v.), in their remote 
valleys, maintained with difficulty, and amidst great per- 
secutions, their organization. At the close of the 18th 
century the victorious French republic recognised the 
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human rights of the Waldenses, and proclaimed relig- 
ious toleration; but the restored monarchies revived 
some of the most intolerant laws, and even the Wal- 
denses were placed in so unbearable a position that it 
required the intervention of England and Prussia to se- 
cure for them the merest toleration. At length the lib- 
eral constitution of 1848 gave them full political rights 
in Sardinia; they were allowed to step forward out of 
their seclusion in the valley, and, with the most hearty 
sympathy of all friends of religious toleration, opened a 
chapel in the capital of the kingdom, Turin. In the re- 
mainder of Italy the persecution of the Protestants con- 
tinued. The government of Tuscany, though by no 
means the most tyrannical of the Italian governments, 
startled the whole civilized world by its cruel measures 
against the Madiai couple, against count Guicciardini 
and Dominico Cecchetti, and only the most energetic 
remonstrances of the foreign powers prevailed upon the 
grand-duke to change the penalty of imprisonment into 
exile. Finally, in 1859, the establishment of the king- 
dom of Italy gave to the Waldenses the liberty of ex- 
tending their evangelistic labors to all parts of the pe~ 
ninsula. They soon occupied a number of important 
places, transferred their theological seminary to Flor- 
ence, and had an able representative in the Italian Par- 
liament (the Turin banker Malan). Many Italians, 
however, who were eager to embrace Protestant views, 
did not share all the views of the Waldenses, especially 
those on the ministry and the Church, and, after the 
model of the Plymouth Brethren in England, organized 
free Christian organizations. Of their leaders, professor 
Mazarella and count Guicciardini are the best known. 
Moreover, a number of missionaries were sent out by the 
Protestant churches of the United States, Great Britain, 
and other countries, who laid the foundation of several 
other Church organizations. Nearly every town of im- 
portance has thus received the nucleus of a Protestant 
population. In some places the fanaticism of the priests 
caused riots against Protestants, none of which was so 
bloody as that in Barletta in 1866; but the government 
of Italy, and the immense majority of the Italian Par- 
liaments, haye secured the complete triumph of the 
cause of religious toleration. 

IL. Statistics. —Nearly the whole population of It- 
aly is nominally connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The total population of the kingdom was es- 
timated in 188! at 28,459,457; of whom 96,000 were 
Protestants. 36,000 Jews, and 100,000 members of the 
Greek Church. Practically a large portion of the pop- 
ulation is no longer in communion with the Church of 
Rome, as can easily be proved by the fact that the gov- 
ernment and Parliament have been for years in open 
conflict with Rome, and utterly disregard and set aside 
the laws of the Church: that the claims of the pope 
have only a few advocates in the Parliament, and that, 
in particular. the radical party, with men like Mazzini 
and Garibaldi at their head, have openly and formally 
renounced the religious communion with Rome. 

According to the Papal Almanac (Annuario Pontifico) 
for 1889, the country had, exclusive of Rome and of the 
six suburban sees (the sees of the cardinal bishops), Os- 
tia, Porto, Palestrina, F rascati, Albano, and Sabina, 268 
dioceses, which were distributed among the former Ital- 
ian states as follows: 


Arch- |p. Arch- |p: 
. Bishop- i _|Bishop- 
| bineP"| ies ies 
Naples........ 25 Venetia....... 2 9 
! States of the 7 89 ||Lombardy....| 1 T 
Church... 57 || Modena ...... 1 4 
Sardinia...... 6 832 || Parma.......- He 3 
| Tuscany. ...-- 4} 18 Total..... ai | 221 


Of these dioceses, 11 archbishoprics and 63 bishoprics 
are immediately subject to the pope, and without con- 
nection with an ecclesiastical province, while 37 arch- 
bishops are heads of ecclesiastical provinces, containing, 
besides them, 155 suffragan bishops. The dioceses of 
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Italy, in point of territorial extent, are smaller than in 
any other country; and while the (nominally ) Catholic 
population is no more than one eighth of the Roman 
Catholic population of the world, it has more than one 
fourth of all the dioceses. Thus the Italian bishops 
have an undue preponderance at every council; and as 
they generally hold the most ultramontane views, they 
have considerably contributed to the success of ultra 
papal theories within the Catholic Church. The goy- 
ernment of Italy has expressed a wish to reduce the 
number of dioceses, and a considerable number has there- 
fore been kept vacant since the establishment of the 
kingdom. 

The secular clergy in 1866 had about 115,000 mem- 
bers, or about 1 to every 245 inhabitants, showing a rel- 
atively larger number of priests than in any other coun- 
try of the world. Besides the secular clergy, Italy had 
in 1860 more than 60,000 monks in 2050 establishments, 
and about 30,000 nuns in 302 establishments. The 
most numerous among the monastic orders are the Fran- 
ciscan monks, with 1227 houses; the Dominicans, with 
140; the Augustinians, with 138; the Carmelites, with 
125; the Jesuits, with 57; the Brothers of Charity, with 
49; the Redemptorists, with 31; the Franciscan nuns, 
with 89; the Sisters of Charity, with 50. The convents 
were formerly very rich, but a large portion of their 
property was confiscated during the French invasion at 
the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. More recently the government of Italy has sup- 
pressed a large portion of all the convents, and confis- 
cated their property. In 1866, the total number of con- 
vents suppressed amounted to over 2000, with 38,000 
inmates; of these, 1252, with 20,228 inmates, belonged 
to the mendicant orders, and 1162, with 18,168 inmates, 
were of other orders. 

Popular instruction, which until recently was chiefly 
in the hands of monks and nuns, is, according to official 
accounts, in a very low condition. In 1862, of the entire 
male population, only 2,620,269 were able to read; of 
the female, only 1,258,186; 17,000,000 persons were un- 
able to read and write. Of every 1000 persons, there 
were, unable to read—in Lombardy, 599; in Piedmont, 
603; in Tuscany, 773; in Modena, 799; in the Romagna, 
802; in Parma, 818; in the Marca, 851; in Umbria, 858 ; 
in Naples, 880; in Sicily, 902; in Sardinia, 911. Since 
the establishment of the kingdom of Italy public in- 
struction has made great progress. From 1860 to 1863 
the number of male teachers increased from 12,475 to 
17,604; that of female teachers from 6631 to 13,817. 
The number of educational institutions amounted in 
1881 to 42,510, which were attended by 1,928,706 chil- 
dren. In the same year Italy had 104 gymnasia, with 
8268 pupils; 79 lycea, with 3773 pupils; and 135 sem- 


inaries, with 10,659 pupils. There were 21 universities, | 


16 of which were state and 5 free. Six have been de- 
clared by the government to be first-class universities : 
Turin, Pavia, Bologna, Florence, Naples, and Palermo, 
The number of students had in 1881 decreased to 11,728, 
from 15,668 in 1862. 

The Church of the Waldenses is the only fully organ- 
ized Protestant Church in Italy. It consists of 16 com- 
munities, with a membership of 22,000. Its governing 
body is called the Table. The Theological School in 
Tlorence had in 1869 3 professors (Revel, Geymonat, and 
De Sanctis) and 14 students, 4 of whom were formerly 
Catholic priests. According to the report made to the 
Waldensian Synod in 1866, evangelistic work was car- 
ried on by this Church at 23 principal stations, which 
were thus distributed: 7 in Piedmont, 3 in Lombardy, 
Lin Emilia, 3 in Liguria, 4 in Tuscany, 1 in the dis- 
trict of Naples, 1 in Sicily, 1 in the Isle of Elba, and 2 in 
France for Italians, To work these stations it employ- 
ed 19 pastors, 11 evangelists, and 29 teachers—in all, 59 
agents. ‘lhe number vf attendants upon public worship 
was reckoned at from 2000 to 2500; that of communicants 
at 1095, According to the latest official returns the Wal- 
deusian Church had in 1886-87 43 churches and 38 mis- 
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sion churches throughout Italy. The ordained pastors 
numbered 37, evangelists 6, male and female teachers ? 
56, the total number of salaried agents being 124. The 
Church had 4005 members, and the day-schools were 
attended by 2206 scholars, the Sunday-schools by 2482. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church entered this field in 
1872. he work is now organized into an Annual Con- 
ference with two districts, with (1889) 17 preachers, 
968 members, and property valued at $105,900. There 
is a theological school at Florence. ‘The Nice For- 
eigners’ Evangelization Committee employed in 1867 
15 agents, who were stationed at Barletta, Como, Milan, 
Fara, Florence, Piverone, Sardinia, and Sondrio, The 
salaries of six of the evangelists are paid by the Eyan- 
gelical Continental Society of London. The total re- 
ceipts of the committee, including the money received 
from the Evangelical Continental Society, were £1323 ; 
the expenditures £1180. The American and Foreign 
Christian Union supports more han 40 agents in Italy. 
A Theological Training School has been established by 
the society at Milan, where in 1866 the Rev. Mr. Clark, 
assisted by 4 Italian professors, instructed 19 theological 
students, superintended churches in 8 different places, 
and sustained from 10 to 20 colporteurs in North Italy. 
In 1870 the training school was transferred to the care 
of a Committee of Evangelization appointed by the 
Free Christian Church of Italy. This body was for- 
mally organized at Milan in June, 1870, and consists of 
a considerable number of evangelical churches, two 
thirds of which (more than 20) represent the results of 
the previous expenditure and labor of this society. 
These churches and their pastors are still sustained by 
the board. Another missionary of the society superin- 
tended at Sarzana evangelistic operations in some 10 
different places. The Wesleyan Missionary Society had 
in 1867 several agents in Italy under the superintend- 
ence of the Rev. H. J. Piggott at Padua. A Ragged 
School, supported by the society in this city, was regu- 
larly attended by 40 lads. Florence also had prosperous 
schools; there were increasing congregations at Cremo- 
na, Parma, Mezzano Inferiore (15 miles from Parma), 
and at Naples; and efforts, with some success, had been 
made in other places. The missionaries and other 
agents were sustained at a cost of about $20,000. The 
Scotch Free Church had several ministers settled in va- 
rious parts of Italy, who were engaged, in addition to 
their regular labors among their countrymen, in super- 
intending the work of Bible distribution. In addition 
to these Protestant agencies, free evangelical Italian 
churches were to be found in several parts, as in Genoa, 
Florence, etc., all of them being more or less allied with 
the Plymouth Brethren. 

School-work is carried on in connection with most of 
the churches and stations. In Naples there were in 1868 
4 schools, with 14 teachers and 373 children, under the 
direction of a special committee. There were 3 Wal- 
densian schools in Florence and 2 in Leghorn. The 
Waldensian schools in the valleys numbered 80, with 
3750 children in regular attendance. The “Italian 
Evangelical Publication Society” selects and translates 
religious books and tracts suitable for Italy, and prints 
them at the lowest possible rate. It prints the “co della 
Verita (weekly) and the Amico di Casa (annual). It 
has published 232 new works, or new editions of works, 
amounting to 520,000 copies, and has sold since 1862 as 
many as 390,000. copies. See Herzog, Real-Hncyklop. 
viii, 99; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lewikon, v, 582 sq.; 
Wiggers, Kirchl. Statistik, ii, 3 sq.; Neher, Kirchl. Ge- 
ogr. u. Statistik, i, 4 sq.; Nippold, Handbuch der neues- 
ten Kirchengesch. (2d ed. Elberf. 1868) ; Christian Year- 
book (London, 1867 and 1868); Ughelli, Jtalia Saera 
(Rome, 1644, 6 vols.); M‘Crie, Hist. of ihe Progress and 
Suppression of the Reformation in Italy (Edinb. 1827); 
Erdmann, Die Reformation u. ihre Martzrer in Italien 
(Berl. 1855) ; Leopold, Veber die Ursachen der Reforma- 
tion und deren Verfall in Italien (in Zeitschrift fiir hist, 
Theol. 1843); Matthes, Kirchl. Chronik. (A.J. 8.) 


Itch (07M, che’res, from DON, to scratch and to 
burn), an intlammatory irritation of the skin, threatened 
to the Israelites as an infliction in case of idolatry (Deut. 
xxviii, 27); probably some cutaneous or eruptive disor- 
der common in Egypt, but of what peculiar character is 
uncertain, if, indeed, any peculiar malady is intended, 
See DiskASE. 


Ith, Jouany, a German theologian and philosopher 
of some note, wa%born at Berne, Switzerland, in 1747. 
In 1781 he was appointed to the chair of philosophy at 
the university of his native place, where he had also 
pursued his studies, but in 1796 he entered the ministry, 
and settled at Siselen, where he lived until 1799, when 
he was elected dean and president of the committee of 
education and religion in the canton of Berne. He died 
in 1813. Besides a number of philosophical, philolog- 
ical, pedogogical, and even homiletical works, he wrote 
Versuch einer Anthropologie oder Philosophie der Men- 
schen (Berne, 1794-5, 2 vols.; new edit, 1803 sq.), which 
is a very valuable work :—Verhdiltnisse d. Staats 2. Re- 
ligion u. Kirche (ibid. 1798, 8yo) :—WSittenlehre der Bra- 
minen (ibid. 1794, 8vo), really a reproduction of his 
translation of Ezour-Vidam, an old Hindu work on mor- 
als and religion, See Krug, Philos. Worterbuch, ii, 558. 
(J. H.W.) 

Ithacius. See IpActus. 

Ith’ai (1 Chron, xi, 31). 

Ith’amar (Heb. Jthamar’, V2", palm-isle ; but 
according to First, not high, i. e. little; Sept. "TSapao ; 
Josephus "ISdpapog, Ant. viii, 1, 3), the fourth and 
youngest son of Aaron (1 Chron. vi, 3). B.C.1658. He 
was consecrated to the priesthood along with his broth- 
ers (Exod. vi, 23; Numb. iii, 2, 3); and after the death 
of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x, 1 sq.), as they left no 
children, he and Eleazar alone remained to discharge 
the priestly functions (Lev. x, 6, 12; Numb. iii, 4; xxvi, 
60 sq.; 1 Chron. xxiv, 2). Nothing is individually re- 
corded of him, except that the property of the taberna- 
cle was placed under his charge (Exod. xxxviii, 21), 
and that he superintended all matters connected with 
its removal by the Levitical sections of Gershon and 
Merari (Numb. iv, 28). The sacred utensils and their 
removal were intrusted to his elder brother Eleazar, 
whose family was larger than that of Ithamar (1 Chron. 
xxiv, 4). Ithamar, with his descendants, occupied the 
position of common priests till the high-priesthood pass- 
ed into his family in the person of Eli, under circum- 
stances of which we areignorant. See Evi. Abiathar, 
whom Solomon deposed, was the last high-priest of that 
line, and the pontificate then reverted to the elder line 
of Eleazar in the person of Zadok (1 Kings ii, 27). See 
Hicu-rriest. The traditionary tomb of Ithamar is 
still shown near that of his brother Eleazar in the hill 
of Phinehas (Schwarz, Palest. p. 151). A priest by the 
name of Daniel, of his posterity, returned from Babylon 
(Ezra viii, 2; 1 Esdr. viii, 29). 

Ith’ié] (Heb. /thiél’, DN"T7N, for by om, God 
according to Fiirst, the property of God; 
Sept. AiSuA, Vulg. Etheel; but in Proy. xxxi, 1, both 
translate ot muorevovrec Sep, cum quo est Deus and Deo 
secum morante), the name of two men. 

1. A person mentioned along with Ucal in Prov. 
xxx, 1, apparently as one to whom the “ words of Agur’s 
prophecy” had been addressed. B.C. perhaps cir. 990. 
See Acur. Gesenius (Thesaur. Heb. p. 88) thinks that 
Ithiel and Ucal were the children or disciples of Agur, 
to whom he inscribed his aphorisms ; others regard both 
words as appellatives, and render the whole clause as 
follows; “Thus spake the man: J have toiled for God, 
I have toiled for God, and have ceased” (see Stuart’s 
Comment. ad loc.). 

2. The son of Jesaiah and father of Maaseiah, a Ben- 
jamite, one of whose posterity returned with a party 
from Babylon (Neh. xi, 7). B.C. long ante 536. 


See Irrat. 
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Ith’mah (Heb. Vithmah’, 172%)", orphanage ; Sept. 
"TeYepct), a Moabite, and one of David's supplementary 
body-guard (1 Chron. xi, 46). B.C. 1046. See Dayip. 

Ith’nan (Heb. Yithnan’, 4277, bestowed, otherwise 
distance; Sept. 1Svdv [but the Vat, MS. joins it to the 
preceding word, Acogwyvay, and the Alex, to the fol- 
lowing, ‘1SvaZi], Vulg. Jethnam), one of the cities in 
the south of Judah, mentioned between Hazor and Ziph 
(Josh. xy, 23); perhaps lying along the southern edge 
of the highland district. It cannot well have been the 
Jedna of the Onomasticon (‘ledva, the modern Jdhna), 
for this is in the mountains west of Hebron (see Keil’s 
Comment, ad loc.). The enumeration in ver. 32 requires 
us to join this with the following (there being no copula 
between), Jthnan-Ziph, i, e. Zephath (q.v.). See Ju- 
DAH. 

Ith’ra (Heb. Fithra’, NIM, excellence ; Sept. ‘Lé- 
Seo, Vulg. Jetra), an Israelite (probably an error of tran- 
scription [see Thenius, Comment. ad loc. |]; a Jezreelite, 
according to the Sept. and Vulg. ; but [more correctly | 
an Ishmaelite, according to 1 Chron. ii, 17), and father 
of Amasa (Dayid’s general) by Abigail, David's sister 
(1 Kings ii, 5); elsewhere called Jeruur (2 Sam. xvii, 
25). B.C. ante 1023, 

Ith’ran (Heb. Yithran’,|\7)", excellent), the name 
of one or two men. ; 

1. (Sept. ISpay, TeSpay ; 
One of the sons of Dishon, and grandson of Seir the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi, 26; 1 Chron. i, 41). B.C. cir. 1964. 

2. (Sept. ‘leSéo, Vulg. Jethran.) Apparently one of 
the sons of Zophah, the great-grandson of Asher (1 
Chron, vii, 37); probably the same as JETHER in y. 58. 
B.C. long post 1856. ; 

Ith’ream (Heb. Yithredm’, D290", superabundamce 
of the people ; Sept. TeSepadp, 1eSoaps Josephus De- 
Soadpne [ Ant. vii, i, 4]), David’s sixth son, born of 
Eglah in Hebron (2 Sam. ili, 5; 1 Chron. iii, 3). B.C. 
1045. Inthe ancient Jewish traditions (Jerome, Quest. 
Heb. in 2 Sam. iii, 5; v, 23) Eglah is said to have been 
Michal, and to have died in giving birth to Ithream; 
but this is at variance with the Bible. ; 

Ith’rite, or, rather, Je’ THERITE (Heb. Yithri’, "07, 
Sept. IsSoatoc and "legeoi, but AiSaXeiw in 1 Chron, 
ii, 53; Vulg. Jethrites and Jethreus or Jethreus), the 
posterity of some JETHER mentioned as resident in Kir- 
jath-jearim (A.V. “the Ithrites” [1 Chron. ii, 53]); 
probably the descendants of Hobab, the brother-in-law 
of Moses (who settled in this region, Judges i, 16), and 
so called as being thus the posterity of JerHRO, the fa- 
ther-in-law of Moses. See Kenire. Two of David’s 
famous warriors, Ira and Gareb, belonged to this clan 
(2 Sam, xxiii, 38; 1 Chron. xi, 40). See DAvip. Ira 
has been supposed to be identical with “Ira the Jairite,” 
Dayid’s priest (2 Sam. xx, 26). According to another 
supposition, Jether may be only another form for ITHRA 
(2 Sam. xvii, 25), the brother-in-law of David, and it is 
possible that the “ Ithrites,” as a family, sprang from 
him. According to still another supposition, the two 
Ithrite heroes of David’s guard may have come from 
Jarrir, in the mountains of Judah, one of the places 
which were the “haunt” of David and his men in their 
freebooting wanderings, and where he had “ friends” (L 
Sam. xxx, 27; comp. 31). 

Itinerancy, a word which Methodism has adopted 
in its ecclesiastical terminology as expressing one of 
the most characteristic features of that religious denom- 
ination. Wesley’s plans for the revival of Christian 
life throughout the United Kingdom rendered it neces- 
sary that he should travel from town to town. He did 
so quite systematically through his long life. Very 
early a few talented laymen were commissioned by him 
to preach in the societies which he had organized dur- 
ing his own absence, for he usually staid but a day or 
two in any one place. These lay preachers, or “ help- 
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ers,” as he called them, soon multiplied to scores, at last 
to hundreds; but the societies demanding their labors 
jn the intervals of the great preacher’s visits multiplied 
still faster. As early as his third Conference (May, 1746), 
he saw the necessity of extending and methodizing the 
labors of his “helpers” on some plan of “ itinerancy.” 
He appointed them, therefore, to definitive “ circuits” 
this year. The word “circuit” has ever since been an 
important technical term in Methodism. The “ Min- 
utes,” or journal of this Conference, show that the whole 
country was mapped into seven of these “ itinerant” dis- 
tricts. Wales and Cornwall each constituted one ; New- 
castle and its neighboring towns another. That of York- 
shire comprised seven counties, London, Bristol, and 
Evesham were the head-quarters of others. By 1749 
there were twenty of these “rounds” in England, two in 
Wales, two in Scotland, and seven in Ireland; and at 
Wesley’s death there were seventy-two in England, 
three in Wales, seven in Scotland, and twenty-eight in 
Ireland. The circuits were long, comprising at least 
thirty “ appointments” for each month, or about one a 
day. The preachers were changed at first from one cir- 
cuit to another, usually every year, and invariably ey- 
ery two years; sometimes from England to Scotland, 
Treland, Wales, and back again. 

The “circuit system” has been retained in England 
down to our day; even the churches of the large cities 
are combined under a “circuit” pastorate. In “Ameri- 
ca,” the societies in cities, and also the large societies in 
the country, are generally “stations,” each being sup- 
plied by its own pastor. The “circuit system,” howey- 
er, is maintained among the feebler churches, and quite 
generally in the Far West, and nearly everywhere along 
the frontier settlements of the country. 

Two other characteristic features of Wesley’s system 
rendered the “itinerancy” not only possibly, but nota- 
bly effective. The “local” ministry—consisting of gift- 
ed laymen in secular business—supplied the pulpits in 
the absence of the “regular” or itinerant preachers, as 
the latter could appear in any given place on their long 
circuits but once a fortnight, in most cases but once a 
month, and in others but once in six weeks. Thus 
public ministrations were kept up every Sunday. The 
class-meeting, comprising twelve “members,” under an 
experienced “leader,” met weekly, and thus a sort of 
pastoral supervision of the whole membership was main- 
tained in the absence of the authorized pastor or itin- 
erant. See LAy Ministry. 

In these facts, so co-ordinate and co-operative, we 
haye the chief explanation of the remarkable success of 
Wesley’s ministerial system. Some of the circuits, in 
our own country especially, were five or six hundred 
miles in extent, including scores or hundreds of socie- 
ties or “appointments,” each of which was regularly 
visited, at intervals of four or six weeks, by the “ circuit 
preacher,” and meanwhile the “local preachers” and 
“class-leaders” kept each fully supplied with Sabbath, 
and, indeed, almost daily religious services. In nothing, 
perhaps, does the legislative genius of Wesley, so high- 
ly estimated by Southey, Macaulay, and Buckle, more 
strikingly appear than in this combination of pastoral 
provisions. 

If its adaptation to England was eminent, it was pre- 
eminent in America, where the customary local pastorate 
of other denominations seemed to afford no adequate 
provision for the prodigiously advancing population and 
settlement of the country. ‘Methodism, with its ‘lay 
ministry’ and its ‘itinerancy,’ could alone afford the min- 
istrations of religion to this overflowing population; it 
was to lay the moral foundations of many of the great 
states of the West. The older churches of the colonies 
could never have supplied them with ‘regular’ or edu- 
cated pastors in any proportion to their rapid settlement. 
Methodism met this necessity in a manner that should 
command the national gratitude. It was to become at 
last the dominant popular faith of the country, with its 
standard planted in every city, town, and almost every 
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village of the land. Moving in the van of emigyation, 
it was to supply with the means of religion the frontiers, 
from the Canadas to the Gulf of Mexico, from Puget’s 
Sound to the Gulf of California. It was to do this in- 
dispensable work by means peculiar to itself; by dis- 
tricting the land into circuits which, from one hundred 
to five hundred miles in extent, could each be statedly 
supplied with religious instruction by one or two tray- 
elling evangelists, who, preaching daily, could thus have 
charge of parishes comprising hundreds of miles and 
tens of thousands of souls. It was to raise up, without 
delay for preparatory training, and thrust out upon these 
circuits, thousands of such itinerants, tens of thousands 
of ‘local’ or lay preachers and ‘exhorters,’ as auxiliary 
and unpaid laborers, with many thousands of class-lead- 
ers, who could maintain pastoral supervision over the 
infant societies in the absence of the itinerant preach- 
ers, the latter not having time to delay in any locality 
for much more than the public services of the pulpit. 
Over all these circuits it was to maintain the watchful 
jurisdiction of travelling presiding elders, and over the 
whole system the superintendence of travelling bishops, 
to whom the entire nation was to be a common diocese” 
(Stevens, History of Methodism). ‘“ Without any dis- 
paragement of other churches, we may easily see that ; 
they were not in a state to meet the pressing wants of = 
the country. The Episcopal Church was much shat- = 
tered and enfeebled, was destitute of the episcopal or- : 
der, had to wait long, and urge her plea ardently upon ; 
the attention of the bishops of England before they 
could procure consecration for any of her ministers (and, 
as is well known, the non-existence of a bishop involves 
amongst the Episcopalians the non-existence of the 
Church), so that this community was not in a position 
to undertake to any great extent an aggressive service. 
The principles of the Independents, which subordinate 
the call of a minister to the voice of the Church, placed 
a bar in the way of their seeking the outlying popula- 
tion, inasmuch as there were no Churches to address this 
call; and, though the Presbyterian system is not nec- 
essarily so stringent in these matters as Independent 
churches acting on their theories, yet, as they cannot 
move without the action of their synodical bodies, there 
was little prospect of their doing much missionary work. 
Thus this work fell very much into the hands of the 
Methodist itinerancy. The men were admirably fitted 
for their task. Rich in religious enjoyment, full of faith 
and love, zealous and energetic, trained to labor and ex- 
ertion, actuated by one single motive—that of glorifying 
God, they thought not of privation, but unhesitatingly 
followed the emigrants and ‘squatters’ in their peregri- 
nations wherever they went. American society was 
thus imbued with Christian truth and principle, as well 
as accustomed to religious ordinances, in its normal 
state” (London Quarterly Review, October, 1854, p. 125). 
Wesley started with no “theory” of ministerial itin- 
erancy. The expediency of the plan alone led to its 
adoption; but he died believing in it as a theory, as, in- 
deed, the apostolic plan of evangelization. In his esti- 
mation, it not only had a salutary effect on the evangel- 
ists, by keeping them energetic and chivalrous, but it 
had the capital advantage of enabling one preacher to 
minister the truth to many places, and it made small 
abilities available on a large scale. He says that he be- 
lieves he should himself preach even his congregation 
“asleep” were he to stay in one place an entire year. 
Nor could he “believe that it was ever the Lord’s will 
that any congregation should have one teacher only.” 
“We have found,” he writes, “by long and constant ex- 
perience, that a frequent exchange of teachers is best. 
This preacher has one talent, that another. No one 
whom I ever yet knew has all the talents which are 
needful for beginning, continuing, and perfecting ‘the 
work of grace in a whole congregation.” (A. S.) 
There can be no question that an itinerant ministry 
has the sanction of the highest. scriptural examples. 
Christ was an itinerant. His ministry in the flesh was 
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ot a settled pastorate; he went about doing good. 
‘The twelve disciples were itinerants, both before and 
after the crucifixion and resurrection. They went from 
city to city preaching the Gospel of the kingdom. And 
the prophets before them were itinerants. Samuel had 
his circle of appointments; Elijah, and, after him, Eli- 
sha, had no settled abode even, but moved about from 
place to place. These were all itinerants. If in the 
early Christian Church, even while the apostles were 
yet at work, there are evidences that a stationary min- 
istry was occasionally introduced, it does not appear to 
have entered into the original plan of the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. “Is there one word,” says Beauchamp 
(Letters on the Call and Qualifications of Ministers of 
the Gospel [Charleston, S. C., 1849, 18mo], page 97), 
perhaps too strongly, “in the New Testament from 
which anything can be inferred in favor of a settled 
ministry? The whole of this sacred book breathes the 
spirit of itinerancy; and all the transactions record- 
ed in it, in reference to the ministry, agree with this 
spirit.” Nay, it is unquestionably true that in the early 
Christian Church, though many were in favor of a set- 
tled ministry, and numerous the efforts to bring it about, 
‘most of the Christian preachers were “itinerants.” In 
the Latin Church, itinerant preachers have ever been 
employed: they form a special religious order—a class 
of preaching monks (comp. D’Aubigné, Histoire de la 
Reformation, v, 102). Thus Berenger, in France, em- 
ployed itinerant ministers to spread his objections to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation; Wycliffe, in England, 
introduced the system of itinerant preaching, and the 
Swiss historian goes so far even as to assert that the re- 
formatory movements among the Christians of England 
haye all been marked by an effort to introduce the sys- 
tem of itinerant preaching. “This kind of preaching 
always reappears in England in the grand epochs of the 
Church” (ibid. p. 103). But if Wycliffe and the Reform- 
ers were first in their efforts to introduce itinerant preach- 
ing, it is to Wesley, nevertheless, that alone is due the 
credit of organizing “itinerancy” as a permanent and 
universal scheme of ministerial labor throughout a large 
denomination. 

The itinerancy has always been a feature cherished 
with jealous care ty the Methodist bodies, and with re- 
spect to bishops it is hedged about by one of the re- 
strictive rules in the Meth. Epis. Church (see their Dis- 
cipline, Powers of the General Conference). The length 
of time for which the travelling preachers may remain 
on the same “ charge” (whether a circuit or station) has 
varied at different times in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is now limited to three years. “ Presiding 
elders” can remain only four years on the same “dis- 
trict.” 

‘As to the advantages and disadvantages of the itiner- 
ant system, no one has given a more unbiased account 
of the objections that have thus far been presented 
against the continuation of “ itinerancy” than Dr. Crane 
(Method. Quart. Rev., Jan. 1866, p. 73 sq.), and we follow 
him in the main, supplementing it only with what comes 
from other churches. 

1. “The people are restricted in the choice of their 
pastors.” If this be true, no other system so soon rem- 
edies the difficulty as the itinerancy, for it secures at 
the same time with the pastor a further change within 
a short period, without inflicting dishonor or injustice. 

2. “At certain fixed intervals it removes the pastor 
with whom the people have become acquainted, and 

‘substitutes a stranger in his place.” In return, it af- 
fords each church the benefit of the varied endowments 
of many ministers, and, moreover, keeps ministers and 
people in vigorous action. 

3. “Societies and congregations have less cohesive 
force than their own good demands.” This, of all objec- 
tions, has been the one most frequently urged, and is, 
perhaps, the only one that it is hard to deny. It is with 
a view to obviate this evil that many have advocated 
an extension of the term of service te five or more years. 
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4. The change sometimes comes inopportunely.” If 
this happen in some instances, and they can, after all, be 
but few, much greater are the advantages which arise 
from this system, as it never leaves a church without a 
pastor, and at the same time also secures to the minister 
a pastorate, so long as he is able to work effectively in 
the Gospel field, The greatest problem for other de- 
nominations to solve is “ unemployed ministers.” ‘Thus 
a writer in the Intelligencer, speaking of the trials re- 
sulting from a want of an itinerant ministry in the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, says of Methodism: “No man 
who can work, and wants to work, need be idle, with 
fields appointed and the Church’s benedictions upon 
those who strive to till them, and no man is laid upon 
the shelf till age, infirmity, or misconduct places him 
there ; while, when age and infirmity come, that Church 
still supports and cherishes those who have worn life 
out in her and the Master’s work. That a Church thus 
served with the whole life-long energies of her ministry 
should thrive and grow under the divine blessing, need 
surprise no one who properly weighs the bearings of 
cause and effect. The ruling out by our churches of 
half the aggregate effective force of the ministry, which 
a growing fastidiousness in the matter of choosing and 
settling preachers causes to be practically lost to the 
Church, has a gloomy look for her future prosperity. 
The prospect of such a life-voyage is not apt to be spe- 
cially attractive to youth pondering whether or not to 
embark; for, once embarked, unless it be a Methodist 
vessel that bears them, they may find themselves strand- 
ed high and dry, and that from no fault of theirs, ere the 
voyage is half run.” ; 

5. “The brief pastorates are liable to create an unwise 
love of novelty and excitement.” This, if somewhat 
true, is not a very formidable objection ; while, on the 
other hand, the evil-of indifference and dissatisfaction, 
so liable to be produced by a long pastoral term, is far 
greater. The brief pastorates afford the minister time 
and mental force for the preparation of a comparatively 
small number of sermons, and are therefore favorable to 
thorough preparation for the pulpit. Says Dr. Isaac Tay- 
lor (Wesley and Methodism, Lond. 1851), “Any one who, 
endowed with some natural faculty and fluency of ut- 
terance, has made the experiment, will have found it far 
from difficult to acquire the power of continuous and 
pertinent speaking upon familiar topics, especially upon 
religious topics, and so to hold out for thirty or forty 
minutes or more; and if this habit of speaking be well 
husbanded, and kept always within the safe enclosures 
of conventional phrases, and of authenticated modes of 
thinking, this preacher may be always ready to ascend 


the pulpit, in season and out of season. His sermon, or , 


his set of discourses, is, in fact, the glib run of the men- 
tal associations upon worn tracks, this way or that, as 
the mind may chance to take its start from a given text. 
This sort of mindless facility of speaking proves a sore 
temptation to many a located minister, and its conse- 
quence is to leave many a congregation sitting from 
year to year deep in a quagmire. Better than this, un- 
doubtedly, would be itinerancy—far better is a frequent 
shifting of monotonies than a fixedness of the same.” 

But also to the “itinerant” himself the system affords 
many advantages, though, it is true, it also subjects him 
to some disadvantages. The pros and cons of this part 
of the question are these: 

1. “It restricts him in the choice of his field of labor.” 
But if this be a disadvantage, it is fully atoned for by 
the fact that, however restricted, the field is certain. 

2, “Tt tends in some cases to lessen the amount paid 
for the support of the pastor.” If this be true, it can be 
so only measurably, for of late, at least, the Methodist 
pastor is remunerated as well as his brethren in the sis- 
ter churches, while the itinerancy affords him a greater 
degree of independence, enabling him to “speak boldly, 
as he ought to speak.” 

3. “It deprives the minister end his family of a per- 
manent place of residence.” This the more prolonged 
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stay has measurably remedied, but it is a question wheth- 
er a still longer term would not deprive the itinerant of 
one of the greatest blessings, health. It is held by com- 
petent judges, and the point is also made by Dr. Crane, 
that the itinerancy is conducive to health and long life, 
as the vital forces of a pastor settled over a congrega- 
tion for many years in succession are necessarily sub- 
jected to a fearful strain, and thus what appears at first 
a family deprivation turns out really to be a great bless- 
ing to the entire household. See, besides the articles 
and books already referred to, Hodgson, Kccles, Polity of 
Methodism defended, especially p. 95-118; Porter, Com- 
pendium of Methodism. 


It’tah-ka’zin (Heb. Eth-katsin’, (72 MB, time 
[according to Fiirst, people] of the judge, only with 
7 local, 7X MM; Sept. et TOW Kaci V.¥. KaTA- 
céu; Vulg. Thacasin), a city near the eastern boundary 
of Zebulun (but within Issachar), between Gath-hepher 
and Remmon-methoar (Josh. xix, 13), therefore a very 
short distance (east) from Sepphoris (Seffurieh). It is, 
perhaps, identical with the Ke/r Kenna usually regard- 
ed as the site of Cana (q. v.) of the N. T. 


It’tai (Heb. /ttay’, “MX, perh. near or timely, other- 
wise possessor), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept.’EsSai.) Son of Ribai, a Benjamite of Gib- 
eah, one of David's thirty heroes (2 Sam. xxiii, 29), call- 
ed in the parallel passage (1 Chron. xi, 31) Irmat (Heb. 
Ithay’, "D°%, a fuller form; Sept.’HSov). B.C. 1046. 

2. (Sept.’E9i [and so Josephus] v.r.’E0@e/). “Iv- 
TAI THE GITTITE,” i.e. the native of Gath, a Philistine 
in the army of king David. He appears only during 
the rebellion of Absalom, B.C. cir. 1023. We first dis- 
cern him on the morning of Dayid’s flight, while the 
king was standing under the olive-tree, below the city, 
watching the army and the people defile past him. See 
Davip, Last in the procession came the 600 heroes 
who had formed David’s band during his wanderings in 
Judah, and who had been with him at Gath (2 Sam. xv, 
18; comp. 1 Sam. xxiii, 13; xxvii, 2; xxx, 9,10; and 
Josephus, Ant. vii, 9,2). Among these, apparently com- 
manding them, was Ittai the Gittite (v.19). He caught 
the eye of the king, who at once addressed him, and be- 
sought him as “a stranger and an exile,” and as one 
who had but very recently joined his service, not to at- 
tach himself to a doubtful cause, but to return “with his 
brethren” and abide with the king (v. 19,20). But Ittai 
is firm; he is the king’s slave (A>, A.V. “seryant”), 
and wherever his master goes he will go. Accordingly, 
he is allowed by David to proceed, and he passes over 
the Kedron with the king (xv, 22, Sept.), with all his 
men, and “all the little ones that were with him.” 
These “little ones” (AuIIn>D, “all the children”) must 
have been the families of the band—their “ households” 
(1 Sam. xxvii, 3). They accompanied them during 
their wanderings in Judah, often at great risk (1 Sam. 
xxx, 6), and they were not likely to leave them behind 
in this fresh commencement of their wandering life. 

When the army was numbered and organized by Da- 


vid at Mahanaim, Ittai again appears, now in command | 


of a third part of the force, and (for the time at least) 
enjoying equal rank with Joab and Abishai (2 Sam. 
Xvili, 2,5, 12). But here, on the eve of the great. bat- 
tle, we take leave of this valiant and faithful stranger ; 
his conduct in the fight and his subsequent fate are 
alike unknown to us, Nor is he mentioned in the lists 
of David's captains and of the heroes of his body-guard 
(see 2 Sam. xxiii; 1 Chron. xi), lists which are possibly 
of a date previous to Ittai’s arrival in Jerusalem. 

An interesting tradition is related by Jerome (Quest. 
Hebr,on 1 Chron. xx, 2). ‘David took the crown off 
the head of the image of Mileom (A.V. ‘their king’). 
But, by the law, it was forbidden to any Israelite to 
touch either gold or silver of an idol. Wherefore they 
say that Ittai the Gittite, who had come to David from 
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the Philistines, was the man who snatched the crown 
from the head of Milcom; for it was lawful for a He- 
brew to take it from the hand of a man, though not from 
the head of the idol.” The main difficulty to the recep- 
tion of this legend lies in the fact that if Ittai was en- 
gaged in the Ammonitish war, which happened several 
years before Absalom’s revolt, the expression of David 
(2 Sam. xv, 20), “thou camest but yesterday,” loses its 
force. However, these words may be merely a strong 
metaphor. 

From the expression “thy brethren” (xv, 20) we may 
infer that there were other Philistines besides Ittai in 
the six hundred; but this is uncertain. Ittai was not 
exclusively a Philistine name, nor does “ Gittite”—as 
in the case of Obed-edom, who was a Levite—necessa- 
rily imply Philistine parentage. Still David’s words, 
“stranger and exile,” seem to show that he was not an 
Israelite.—Smith. Others, however, have hazarded the 
supposition that this Ittai is the same as the preceding, 
having been called a Gittite as a native of Gittaim, in 
Benjamin (2 Sam. iv, 3), and a “stranger and an exile” 
as a Gibeonite, who, having fled from Beeroth, a Gibe- 
onitish town (Josh. ix, 17), had, with his brethren, taken 
up his residence in Gittaim, All this is very improba- 
ble. See Girrire, 


Ittig, Tuomas, a German Lutheran divine, was born 
at Leipzig Oct.31, 1643. He studied at the universities 
of Leipzig, Rostock, and Strasburg. After filling the 
pastorate, he became, in 1698, professor of philosophy in 
the university of his native city. In 1691 he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of theology. He died April 7, 1710. 
Ittig was aevery able man, but he lacked all tolerance 
towards those who chose to differ from him, and in some 
of his writings he is quite severe against other religious 
bodies than Lutherans. He is especially celebrated as 
a collector of the writings of the apostolical fathers (see 
below). His principal works are, A nimadversiones in 
censuram facultatis theologice Parisiensis, etc. (Leipzig, 
1685, 4to) :—De Heresiarchis evi apostolici et apostolico 
proxim (Leipz. 1690 and 1708, 4to) :—Prolegomena ad 
Flavii Josephi opera Greco-Latina (Cologne, 1691, fol.) : 
—Bibliotheca Patrum apostolicorum Greco-Latina, ete. 
Leipz. 1699, 8vo) (above alluded to):—Operum Cle- 
mentis Alerandrint Supplementum, ete. (Leipzig, 1700, 
8vo) :—Lzercitationum Theologicarum varii argumenti, 
ete. Accedunt duc orationes inaugurales, ete. (Leipzig, 
1702) :—Ezxercitatio theologica de novis fanaticorum quo- 
rundam nostre etatis purgatoriis (Lpz. 1703, 4to) :—De 
Synodi Carentonensis a reformatis in Gallia ecclesiis 
anno 1631 eclebrate indulgentia erga Lutheranos, ete., 
Dissertatio theologica. Accedunt quatuor Programmata 
(Lpz. 1705, 4to) :—Historia Synodorum nationalium a 
reformatis in Gallia habitarum, ete. (Lpz. 1705):—De 
Bibliothecis et Catenis Patrum, ete. (Lpz. 1707, 8vo) :—- 
Historie ecclesiastice primi a Christo nato seculi selecta 
Capita de scriptoribus et scriptis ecclesiasticis, ete. (Lpz. 
1709, 4to) :—Schediasma de autoribus qui de scriptoribus 
ecclesiasticis egerunt (Lpz. 1711, 8vo) :—Historia Concilii 
Niceni (Leipz. 1712, 4to) :—Opuscula varia, edita cura 
Christiani Ludovici (Leipz. 1714, 8vo), See Kern, De 
Vita, Obitu, Scriptisque Th. Ittigit epistolica Dissertatio 
(Lpz. 1710) ; Acta Eruditorum Lipsiensia, p. 221; Nice- 
ron, Mémoires, xxix, 241-252 ; Sax, Onomast. Literar. v, 
392; Appendix, vi, 585; Ersch. u. Gruber, Alig. Encyk. ; 
J. Fabricius, Hist. Bibliotheca, v, 140, 141, 802, 303, 310; 
vi, 456 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 106; Fuhr- 
mann, Handwérterbuch d. Kirchengeschichte, ii, 515. 

Ituree’a (‘Iroveaia), a small district in the N.E. of 
Palestine, forming the tetrarchy of Philip, in connection 
with the adjacent territory of Trachonitis (Luke iii, 1). 
The name is supposed to have originated with "72" 
Ttur, or JETUR, one of Ishmael’s sons (1 Chron. i, 31). In 
1 Chron. v, 19, this name is given as that of a tribe or 
nation with which Reuben (beyond the J ordan) warred; 
and, from its being joined with the names of other of 
Ishmael’s sons, it is evident that a tribe descended from 


_ takes this view, and for “ with the Hagarites, with Jetur, 
‘and Nephish, and Nodab,” reads “with the Hagarites, 
and Iturans, and Nephiszeans, and Nadabeans.” The 
old name seems to be still preserved in that of Jedur, 
which the same region, or a part of it, now bears. (This, 
however, has lately been disputed by Wetzstein [ Metse- 
bericht, p. 88 sq.] on the precarious ground of the pres- 
ent dependent situation of the district.) We may thus 
take the district to have been occupied by Ishmael’s son, 
whose descendants were dispossessed or subdued by the 
Amorites, under whom it is supposed to have formed 
part of the kingdom of Bashan, and subsequently to have 
belonged to that half tribe of Manasseh which had its 
possessions east of the Jordan. From 1 Chron. v, 19, it 
appears that the sons of Jetur, whether under tribute to 
the Amorites (as some suppose), and forming part of the 
kingdom of Bashan or not, were in actual occupation of 
the country, and were dispossessed by the tribes beyond 
the Jordan, who now conquered and colonized the little 
province of Jetur, which lay between Bashan and Mount 
Hermon (in Libano monte” according to Muratori, 
Thes. Inscript. ii, 670), During the Exile this and oth- 
er border countries were taken possession of by various 
tribes, whom, although they are called after the original 
names, as occupants of the countries whicli had received 
those names, we are not bound to regard as purely de- 
scendants of the original possessors. These new Iture- 
ans were eventually subdued by king Aristobulus (B.C. 
106), who reconquered the province, then called by its 
Greek name Iturea, and gave the inhabitants their 
choice of Judaism or banishment (Joseph. Ant. aii, J) 
3). While some submitted, many retired to their own 
rocky fastnesses, and to the defiles of Hermon adjoining. 
Nevertheless, the Itureans were still recognisable as a 
distinct people in the time of Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 28). 
They extended their incursions as far as Pheenicia, but 
submitted to the Romans under Pompey (Appian, Mith- 
rid, 106), and appear to have been allowed to retain their 
native princes as vassals. Itureea was first formally an- 
nexed to the province of Syria by Claudius (Tacitus, 
Amn, xii, 23,1; Dio Cassius, lix, 12), having been previ- 
ously included in Persea as part of the dominions of Her- 
ed. (See F. Miinter, De rebus Itur@orum [Hay. 1824]). 
As already intimated, Herod the Great, in dividing his 
dominions among his sons, bequeathed Iturea to Philip 
as part of a tetrarchy composed, according to Luke, of 
Trachonitis and Iturea; and as Josephus (Ant. xv, 10, Li; 
comp. xvii, 8, 1) mentions his territory as composed of 
Auranitis, Trachonitis, and Batanza, some have thought 
(Reland, p. 106; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.) that the evange- 
list regarded Auranitis and Paneas as comprehended 
under Iturea, a name loosely applied by ancient writers 
(see Pliny, v, 19; Epiphan. Heres. 19; comp. Paulus, 
Comment. i, 311; Wetstein, i, 671). But it properly 
denoted a well-defined region distinct from Auranitis. 
Pliny rightly places it north of Bashan and near Da- 
mascus (y. 23), and J. de Vitry describes it as adjoining 
Trachonitis, and lying along the base of Libanus, be- 
tween Tiberias and Damascus (Gesta Det, p. 1074; comp. 
p- 771, 1003). The districts mentioned by Luke and 
Josephus were distinct, but neither of these historians 
give a full list of all the little provinces in the tetrar- 
chy of Philip. Each probably gave the names of such 
as were of most importance in connection with the 
events he was about to relate. Both Batanea and Au- 
ranitis appear to haye been included in the “region of 
“'Lrachonitis” (Toaywriridoce xwoa) ; and as Josephus 
mentions a part of the “house of Zenodorus” which was 
given to Philip, it unquestionably embraced Iturea (A nt. 
xv, 10,3). According to Strabo (xvi, 755 sq.), the coun- 
try known to classical writers was hilly (comp. Jac. de 
Vitriaco, p. 1074), with many ravines and hollows; the 
inhabitants were regarded as the worst of barbarians 
(Cicero, Philip. ii, 14), who, being deprived of the re- 
sources of agriculture (Apul. /’ lorid. i, 6), lived by rob- 
bery (Strabo, xvi, 756), being skilful archers (Virgil, 
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, son Jetur is intimated. In the latter text the Sept. | Georg. ii, 448 ; Lucan. vii, 230, 514). The present Jedvr 
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probably comprehends the whole or greater part of the 
proper Iturwa, This is described by Burckhardt (Syria, 
p. 286) as “lying south of Jebelkessoue, east of Jebel es- 
Sheik (Mount Hermon), and west of the Haj road.” It 
is bounded on the east by 'Trachonitis, on the south by 
Gaulanitis, on the west by Hermon, and on the north by 
the plain of Damascus, It is table-land, with an undue 
lating surface, and has little conical and cup-shaped 
hills at intervals. The southern section of it has a rich 
soil, well watered by numerous springs, and streams from 
Hermon. The greater part of the northern section is 
entirely different. The surface of the ground is cover- 
ed with jagged rocks, in some places heaped up in huge 
piles, in others sunk into deep pits; at one place smooth 
and naked, at another seamed with yawning chasms, in 
whose rugged edges rank grass and weeds spring up. 
The rock is all basalt, and the formation similar to that 
of the Lejah. See Arcos, The molten lava seems to 
have issued from the earth through innumerable pores, 
to have spread over the plain, and then to have been 
rent and shattered while cooling (Porter, Handbook, p. 
465). Jedur contains thirty-eight towns and villages, 
ten of which are now entirely desolate, and all the rest 
contain only a few families of poor peasants, living in 
wretched hovels amid heaps of ruins (Porter, Damascus, 
ii, 272 sq.). See Robinson, Bid. Res, Appendix, p. 149; 
Jour. Sac. Lit. July, 1854, p.311. 


Itzchalki, also called Ben-Jasus, and by the long 
Arabic name of Abu Ibrahim Isaac Ibn-Kastar (or Sak- 
tar) ben-Jasus, a Jewish philosopher of great celebrity, 
and commentator, was born A.D. 982 at Toledo. Like 
many other Jewish savans, he followed the medical pro- 
fession, and so distinguished himself that he was ap- 
pointed physician to the princes of Denia and Mug’ahid, 
and to Ali Ikbal Addaula. He died in 1057. Itzchaki 
wrote (1) a Hebrew grammar, called BDL ADO, 
The Book of Syntax; and (2) on Biblical criticism, 
called "DM¥7 BO, The Work of Itzchaki. Neither of 
these works is now known to us, but from Aben-Ezra, 
who quotes them, we learn that Itzchaki was one of the 
earliest assailants of the Mosaic authorship of some por- 
tions of the Pentateuch. ‘Thus he is said to have main- 
tained that the portion in the Pentateuch which describes 
the kings of Idumza (Gen. xxxvi, 30, etc.) was written 
many centuries after Moses (comp. Aben-Ezra, Commen- 
taries on Gen. xxavi, 30,31; Numb. xxiv, 17; Hos. 7,1). 
See Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, vi, 53; Zeitschrift der 
deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch. 1854, p. 551; 1855, p. 838, 


Itzchaki, Sotomon. See Rasut. 


T’vah (Heb. Ivvah’, 32, for M2, avvah’, an over- 
turning or ruin, as in Ezek. xxi, 32; Sept.’Aova, but in 
Isa. XxxXvii, 13, unites with the preced. word into ’Ava- 
eyyouyara), a city of the Assyrians whence they brought 
colonists to repeople Samaria (2 Kings xviii, 34; Xix, 
13; Isa, xxxvii, 13, where it is mentioned in connection 
with Hena and Sepharvaim; also in the cognate form 
“ Aya,” 2 Kings xvii, 24, where it stands in connection 
with Babylon and Cuthah). Sir H. Rawlinson thinks 
that the site must be sought in Babylonia, and that it is 
probably identical with the modern /Hit, which is the"I¢ 
of Herodotus (i, 179), a place famous for bituminous 
springs (see Rich, First Memoir on Babylon, p. 64, and 
Chesney, Luphrates Expedition, i, 55). This town lay 
on the Euphrates, between Sippara (Sepharvaim) and 
Anah (Hena), with which it seems to have been politi- 
cally united shortly before the time of Sennacherib (2 
Kings xix, 13). He also regards it as probably the 
Ahava (1718) of Ezra (viii, 15). He believes the 
name to haye been originally derived from that of a 
Babylonian god, /va, who represents the sky or Aither, 
and to whom the town is supposed to have been dedi- 
cated (Rawlinson, Herodotus, 1, 606, note). In the Tal- 
mud the name appears as [hih (S717), whence might 
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(where the ¢is merely the feminine ending), if we might 
suppose any connection between the Greek and the Tal- 
mud. Isidore of Charax seems to intend the same place 
by his ’Aci-rodg (Mans. Parth. p. 5). Some have 
thought that it occurs as /st in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions of the time of Thothmes III, about B.C. 1450 
(Birch, in Otia Aigyptiaca, p.80). But these conject- 
ures are destitute of any great probability, as the form 
of the Heb. name does not well correspond. See Ava. 
Ives, Levi Sriuiman, D.D., LL.D., a theologian of 
‘some note, more especially on account of his defection 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church to Romanism, 
was born in Meriden, Conn., Sept. 16,1797. His parents 
removed to New York State while he was quite young, 
and he was prepared for college at Lewisville Academy. 
At the outbreak of the war in 1812, he served his coun- 
try for one year, and in 1816 finally entered upon his 
collegiate course at Hamilton College, pursuing, at the 
same time, studies preparatory for the work of the min- 
istry. He had been reared in the Presbyterian Church, 
but in 1819, when impaired health obliged him to quit 
the college, he joined the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and continued his theological education at N. Y. City 
under bishop Hobart, at. whose hands he received dea- 
con’s orders in 1822, and whose son-in-law he became in 
1825. His first parish was Batavia, N. Y.; but he re- 
mained there only a few months, as he received a call 
in 1823 from Trinity Church, Philadelphia, which he at 
once accepted, bishop White ordaining him to the priest- 
hood. In 1827 he was called to Christ Church, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., and the year following became assistant rector 
of Christ Church, N. Y. City. This connection he sev- 
ered six months later, to assume the rectorship of St. 
Luke’s Church, N.Y. In 1831 he was honored with the 
bishopric of North Carolina, where he became very pop- 
ular, and for a time wielded great influence; but in 1848 
he began to advocate doctrines inadmissible by any 
Protestant believer of the Christian doctrines, and dis- 
trust and alienation on the part of his diocese led him 
to renounce publicly his mistaken course. But so in- 
clined had he become to the Roman Catholic view of 
the apostolical succession, and the need of an “ infallible” 
interpreter of the Scriptures, that he soon avowed his 
former opinions, and in 1852, while in Europe, publicly 
submitted to the authority of Rome. Of course, this 
caused his deposition from the bishopric of N. Carolina. 
In defense of his course, he published The Trials of a 
Mind in its Progress to Catholicism (Boston, 1854, 8vo), 
in which he sets forth the Roman Catholic view of the 
divine right of episcopacy. Finding that the Protestant 
Epis. Church does not possess a regular apostolical suc- 
cession (p. 146-157), he felt obliged to accept the Church 
of Rome as the true Church. This course was very 
naturally pursued by bishop Ives, who, while yet in the 
Episcopal Church, had always inclined to High-Church- 
ism. “Sitting upon the pinnacle of High-Churchism, 
the head easily turns, or becomes so dizzy as to fall 
down into the abyss of Popery.” Ives fell, lixe Doane, 
and Wheaton, and Markoe, by carrying out the High- 
Church principles to their legitimate results. After 
his change he was employed as professor of rhetoric in 
St. Joseph’s Theological Seminary, and as lecturer on 
rhetoric and English literature in the convents of the 
Sacred Heart and the Sisters of Charity. Ex-bishop 
Ives evidently was a man of good parts and noble in- 
tentions, for during the last years of his life we find him 
incessantly at work in the establishment of an institu- 
tion at Manhattanyille for the protection of destitute 
children: here nearly 2000 children are now provided 
for. He died Oct. 13, 1867, Ives published also a vol- 
ume of sermons On the Apostles’ Doctrine and Fellow- 
ship, and another On Obedience of Faith (1849, 18mo). 
See New Englander, Aug. 1855, art. iv ; Princeton Review, 
Xvul, 491 (on his sermons) ; Appleton, American Cyclop. 
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possibly be formed the Greek “Ic, and the modern Hit | 


Ivimey, Josrpn, the historian of the English Bap- 
tists, was born in 1773, pursued his studies at the Bristol 
Academy, and for twenty-nine years was pastor of a 
Baptist church in London. His principal publications 
are, (1) an edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress, with Notes: 
—(2) The Life of John Bunyan :—(3) Treatise on Bap- 
tism and Communion :—(4) The Life, Times, and Opin-— 
ions of John Milton:—(5) History of the English Bap- 
tists (4 vols. 8vo). The last, his most important work, 
is highly commended by Robert Hall for the value of 
its historical substance and for the quality of the au~ 
thor'’s style. His Life of Bunyan continued to be the 
chief authority on the subject, until the growing public 
appreciation of the “ingenious dreamer” enlisted in the 
illustration of his life the classic pen of Southey and the 
minute diligence of Mr. Offor. Ir. Ivimey’s death oc- 
curred in 1834, See G. Pritchard, Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Joseph Ivimey (London, 1835, 8vo). 


Ivo, bishop of Chartres (Carnotensis). Little is 
known of the life of this prelate beyond what we can 
learn from his works. The exact date of his birth is 
not ascertained (it is supposed to have been about 1040), 
neither is his descent: some say that he was of low ex- 
traction (“ex genere minime nobili,” Gallia Christiana, 
viii, 1126), while others give him a noble parentage (“in 
agro Bellovacensi natus nobili a sanguine nobilem ani- 
mum traxit,” Vita D. Ivonis, Paris ed. 1647). He stud- 
ied philosophy and rhetoric at Paris, then theology un- 
der Lanfranc in the convent of Bec; and in 1078 became 
superior of the convent of St. Quentin, in which office 
he acquired great reputation as a theologian and canon- 
ist. In 1090, upon the deposition of the bishop of Char- 
tres for simony, Ivo was appointed in his place, yet 
his predecessor had still such strong local interest that 
Ivo had to be nominated directly by the pope (Urban 
II), and was only installed in 1092, at Capua. He is 
one of the prelates who contributed most to the exten- 
sion of papal authority, yet he dict not hesitate to speak 
plainly against the abuse of the system of curacy; in 
the Paris edition of his life he is even praised as one of _ 
the defenders of the Gallican liberties. In the difficulty 
about the question of investiture (q. v.), raised by Hilde- 
brand and his followers, the course of Ivo was marked 
by great moderation, arising, not from weakness, but 
from a desire of conciliating and meting justice to all 
parties. He also endeavored to check the persecuting 
spirit of the hierarchy when it began to accuse pope 
Paschal II of heresy for having yielded to emperor Hen- 
ry V. His private character, as well as his learning, 
gave him great influence. When Philip I repudiated 
his legitimate wife to marry another, he alone had the 
courage to oppose him, and neither promises nor threats 
could induce him to sanction the misdeed; and by his 
noble and straightforward course he excited the admi- 
ration of the people and nobility, who ail took his part. 
He died in 1115 (according to Richter and Mejer, in 
1125), and was canonized in 1570 for May 20. As a 
writer, he is known as the author of a Pannormia and 
a decretum [see CANons AND DECRETALS, COLLEC- 
TIONS OF); also of 287 Letters (Paris, 1584-85, 1610), 
which shed mueh light on the history of his time, and 
show in how high an estimation his opinions were held; 
24 ecclesiastical discourses on synods, festivals, etc.; and, 
finally, a short chronicle of the French kings. The most 
complete collection of his works has been published at 
Paris in 1647, fol., but it does not contain the Pannor- 
mia. In Migne’s edition of the fathers Ivo’s works were 
reprinted in 1855 (Paris). See Hist. Litt. de France, x, 
102; v, 150; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vii, 189 sq.; 
Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. ii, 180 sq.; Ceillier, Hist. des Aut. 
Sac, xxi, 423 sq.; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xvii, 18 sq.; 
xxvi, 12 sq. : 

Ivory (B23, shenhabbim’, elephant’s tooth; see 
A. Benary, in the Berliner Lit. Juhrbiicher, 1831, No. 96; 
1 Kings x, 22; 2 Chron. ix, 21; and so explained by 
the Targum, DBT jw, and Sept. ddéyrec thegavrwor, 


se 
Iso simply 1, a tooth, Psa. xlv, 8; Ezek, xxvii, 15; 
‘Amos vi, 4; N.'T. éAeddyrwvoc, of ivory, Rev. xviii, 12). 
Tt is remarkable that no word in Biblical Hebrew de- 
notes an elephant, unless the latter portion of the com- 
pound shen-habbim be supposed to have this meaning. 
Gesenius derives it from the Sanserit ibhas, “an ele- 
phant;” Keil (on 1 Kings x, 22) from the Coptic eboy ; 
while Sir Henry Rawlinson mentions a word habba, 
which he met with in the Assyrian inscriptions, and 
which he understands to mean “ the large animal,” the 
term being applied both to the elephant and the camel 
(Journ. of As. Soc. xii, 463). Tt is suggested in Gese- 
nius’s Thesaurus (s. v.) that the original reading may 
have been B[230 3, “ivory, ebony” (compare Ezek, 
xxvii, 15). By some of the ancient nations these tusks 
were imagined to be horns (Ezek. xxvii, 15; Pliny, viii, 
4; xviii, 1), though Diodorus Siculus (i, 55) correctly 
calls them teeth. As they were first acquainted with 
elephants through their ivory, which was an important 
article of commerce, the shape of the tusks, in all prob- 
ability, led them into this error. They are genuine 
teeth, combining in themselves, and occupying, in the 
upper jaw, the whole mass of secretions which in other 
animals form the upper incisor and laniary teeth. They 
are useful for defence and offence, and for holding down 
green branches, or rooting up water-plants; but still 
they are not absolutely necessary, since there is a varie- 
ty of elephant in the Indian forests entirely destitute of 
tusks, and the females in most of the races are either 
without them, or have them very small; not turned 
downwards, as Bochart states, but rather straight, as 
correctly described by Pliny. Only two species of ele- 
phants are recognised—the African and the Indian— 
easily distinguished from each other by the size of the 
ear, which in the former is much larger than in the lat- 
ter, The tusks of the African elephant attain some- 
times a length of 8 or even 10 feet, and a weight of 100 
to 120 pounds; but those of the Indian elephant are 
much shorter and lighter, while in the females they of- 
ten scarcely project beyond the lips. “ Elephant’s tooth,” 
or simply “ elephant,” is a common name for ivory, not 
only in the Oriental languages and in Greek, but also 
in the Western tongues, although in all of them teeth 
of other species may be included, There can be no 
doubt, for example, that the harder and more accessi- 
ble ivory obtained from the hippopotamus was known 
in Egypt at least as early as that obtained from the ele- 
phant. This kind of ivory does not split, and therefore 
was anciently most useful for military instruments. See 
ELEPuANT. 


The Egyptians at a very early period made use of 
this material in decoration. The cover of a small ivory 
pox in the Egyptian collection at the Louvre is “ in- 
scribed with the prenomen Nefer-ka-re, or Neper-che- 
res, adopted by a dynasty found in the upper line of the 
tablet of Abydos, and attributed by M. Bunsen to the 
fifth. . .. In the time of Thothmes III ivory was im- 
ported in considerable quantities into Egypt, either ‘in 
boats laden with ivory and ebony’ from Ethiopia, or 
else in tusks and cups from the Ruten-nu. . . - The cel- 
ebrated car at Florence has its linchpins tipped with 
ivory” (Birch, in Trans. of Roy. Soc. of Lit. iii, 2d se- 
ries). The specimens of Egyptian ivory work, which 
are found in the principal museums of Europe, are, most 
of them, in the opinion of Mr. Birch, of a date anterior 
to the Persian invasion, and some even as old as the 
18th dynasty. The practice of inlaying or covering 
the walls with ivory and other valuable substances was 
in very extensive use among the Egyptians, who used 
it likewise for ornamenting articles of furniture, as may 
be seen in the British Museum. Amongst the articles 
of household furniture there is a seat with four turned 
legs inlaid with ivory, brought from Thebes; also a 
high-backed chair on lion-footed legs; the back solid, 
inlaid with panels of darker wood, with lotus flowers of 
ivory. ‘The ivory used by the Egyptians was princi- 
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IVORY 

pally brought from Ethiopia (Herod. iii, 114), though 
their elephants were originally from Asia. The Ethio- 
pians, according to Diodorus Siculus (i, 55), brought to 
Sesostris “ebony and gold, and the teeth of elephants.” 
Among the tribute paid by them to the Persian kings 
were “twenty large tusks of ivory” (Herod. iii, 97), The 
processions of human figures bearing presents, etc., still 
extant on the walls of palaces and tombs, attest, by the 
black, crisp-haired bearers of huge teeth, that some of 
these came from Ethiopia or Central Africa; and by 
white men similarly laden, who also bring an Asiatic 
elephant and a white bear, that others came from the 
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Tribute of Elephants’ Tusks brought to Thothmes Im. 
(Thebes.) 

East. In the Periplus of the Red Sea (¢. 4), attributed 
to Arrian, Coloe (Calat) is said to be “the chief mart for 
ivory.” It was thence carried down to Adouli (Zulla, 
or Thulla), a port on the Red Sea, about three days’ 
journey from Coloe, together with the hides of hippo- 
potami, tortoise-shell, apes, and slaves (Pliny, vi, 34). 
The elephants and rhinoceroses from which it was ob- 
tained were killed further up the country, and few were 
taken near the sea, or in the neighborhood of Adouli. 
‘At Ptolemais Theron was found a little ivory like that 
of Adouli (Periplus, ¢. 3). Ptolemy Philadelphus made 
this port the dépét of the elephant trade (Pliny, vi, 34). 
According to Pliny (viii, 10), ivory was so plentiful on 
the borders of Ethiopia that the natives made door- 
posts of it, and even fences and stalls for their cattle. 
The author of the Periplus (c. 16) mentions Rhapta as 
another station of the ivory trade, but the ivory brought 
down to this port is said to have been of an inferior 
quality, and “for the most part found in the woods, 
damaged by rain, or collected from animals drowned by 
the overflow of the rivers at the equinoxes” (Smith, Dict. 
of Class. Geography, 8. V- Rhapta). The Egyptian mer- 
chants traded for ivory and onyx stones to Barygaza, 
the port to which was carried down the commerce of 
Western India from Ozene (Periplus, c. 49). 

The Assyrians appear to have carried on a great traf- 
fic in ivory. Their early conquests in India had made 
them familiar with it, and (according to one rendering 
of the passage) their artists supplied the luxurious Tyr- 
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and Ivory as Tribute. (From the Nim- 
rud Obelisk.) 


Apes, Elephant, 
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fans with carvings in ivory from the isles of Chittim 
(Ezek. xxvii, 6). On the obelisk in the British Muse- 
um the captives or tribute-bearers are represented as 
carrying tusks. Among the merchandise of Babylon 
enumerated in Rey. xviii, 12 are included ‘all manner 
vessels of ivory.” Mr. Layard discovered several orna- 
ments made from ivory in the Assyrian mounds (Nine- 
veh, ii, 15), but they are of uncertain date, and exhibit 
marks of Egyptian workmanship (id. p. 163,168). Many 
specimens of Assyrian carving in ivory have been found 
in the excavations at Nimrud, and among the rest some 
tablets “richly inlaid with blue and opaque glass, lapis- 
lazuli, ete.” (Bonomi, Nineveh and tts Palaces, p. 334; 
comp. Cant. vy, 14). Part of an ivory staff, apparently a 
sceptre, and several entire elephants’ tusks, were discov- 
ered by Mr. Layard in the last stage of decay, and it 
was with extreme difficulty that these interesting relics 
could be restored (Nin. and Bab. p. 195). 

In the early ages of Greece ivory was frequently em- 
ployed for purposes of ornament. The trappings of 
horses were studded with it (Homer, //. v, 584): it was 
used for the handles of keys (Odyssey, xxi,7) and for the 
bosses of shields (Hes. Sc. Herc. 144, 142). The “ivory 
house” of Ahab (1 Kings xxii, 39) was probably a pal- 
ace, the walls of which were panelled with ivory, like 
the palace of Menelaus described by Homer (Odys. iv, 
73; compare Eurip. /ph. Aul. 583, tXe@avrodérot Oot. 
Comp. also Amos iii, 15, and Psa. xlv, 8, unless the “ivo- 
ry palaces” in the latter passage were perfume-boxes 
made of that material, as has been conjectured). It is 
difficult to determine whether the “tower of ivory” of 
Cant. vii, 4 is merely a figure of speech, or whether it 
had its original among the things that were. Beds in- 
laid or veneered with ivory were in use among the He- 
brews (Amos vi, 4; ecmpare Homer, Od. xxiii, 200), as 
also among the Egyptians (Wilkinson, A nc. Hg. iii, 169). 
The practice of inlaying and veneering wood with ivory 
and tortoise-shell is: described by Pliny (xvi, 84). By 
the luxurious Pheenicians ivory was employed to orna- 
ment the boxwood rowing-benches (or “hatches” ac- 
cording to some) of their galleys (Ezek. xxvii,6). The 
skilled workmen of Hiram, king of Tyre, fashioned the 
great ivory throne of Solomon, and oyerlaid it with 
pure gold (1 Kings x, 18; 2 Chron. ix, 17). The ivory 
thus employed was supplied by the caravans of Dedan 
(Isa. xxi, 13; Ezek. xxvii, 15), or was brought from the 
East Indies, with apes and peacocks, by the navy of 
Tarshish (1 Kings x, 22). As an instance of the super- 
abundant possession and barbarian use of elephants’ 
teeth may be mentioned the octagonal ivory hunting- 
tower built by Akbar, about twenty-four miles west of 
Agra: it is still standing, and bristles with 128 enor- 
mous tusks disposed in ascending lines, sixteen on each 
face. Mr. Roberts, remarking on the words of Amos 
(vi, 4), they “that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon couches,” refers the last word, in con- 
formity with the Tamul version, to swinging cots, often 
mentioned in the early tales of India, and still plenti- 
fully used by the wealthy. But it does not appear that 
they were known in Western Asia, or that figures of 
them occur on Egyptian bas-reliefs. It is more likely 
that palkies (those luxurious travelling litters) are 
meant, which were borne on men’s shoulders, while the 
person within was stretched at ease. They were in 
common use even among the Romans, for Cicero fell 
into his assassin’s hands while he was attempting to es- 
cape in one of them towards Naples. Among the Ro- 
mans, inlaying with ivory seems to have become, at 
length, rather a common method of ornamenting the 
Interiors of the mansions of the wealthy; for Horace 
mentions it as an evidence of his humble way of life 
that “no walls inlaid with ivory adorned his house.” 

Ivy (kisodc) is mentioned but once in the Serip- 
tures, and that in the Apocrypha, namely, in 2 Mace. 
vi, 7, where it is said that the Jews were compelled, 
when the feast of Bacchus was kept, to go in procession 
carrying ivy to this deity, to whom it is well known this 
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plant was sacred, Ivy, however, though not mentionea 
by name, has a peculiar interest to the Christian, as 


Hedera Helix. 


forming the “corruptible crown” (1 Cor. ix, 25) for 
which the competitors at the great Isthmian games 
contended, and which St. Paul so beautifully contrasts 
with the “incorruptible crown” that shall hereafter 
encircle the brows of those who run worthily the 
race of this mortal life. In the Isthmian contests 
the victor’s garland was either ivy or pine. Sce 
Crown. 

The term kusade or kir7é¢ seems to have been applied 
by the Greeks in a general sense, and to have included 
many plants, and among them some climbers, as the 
convolvulus, besides the common ivy (Hedera helix), 
which was especially dedicated to Bacchus, and which 
was distinguished by the name of “ //edera poetica, Di- 
onysia aut Bacchica, quod ex ea poétarum corone con- 
suerentur.” It is well known that in the Dionysia, or 
festivals in honor of Dionysus, and in the processions 
called Oiacot, with which they were celebrated, women 
also took part, in the disguise of Bacche, Naiades, 
Nymphw, etc., adorned with garlands of ivy, ete. (Ovid, 
Fasti, iii, 766). Bacchus is generally thought to have 
been educated in India, and the Indian Bdghés has been 
supposed to be the original of the name. The fact of 
Baghés being a compound of two words signifying tiger 
and master or lord, would appear to confirm the identi- 
ty, since Bacchus is usually represented as drawn in his 
chariot by a tiger and a-lion, and tigers, etc., are de- 
scribed as following him in his Indian journey. As the 
ivy, however, is not a plant of India, it might be object- 
ed to its being characteristic of an Indian god. But in 
the mountains which bound India to the north both the 
ivy and the vine may be found, and the Greeks were 
acquainted with the fact that Mount Mero is the only 
part of India where ivy was produced. Indeed, Alexan- 
der and his companions are said to haye crowned them- 
selves with ivy in honor of Bacchus. The ivy, Hedera 
helix, being a native of most parts of Europe, is too well 
known to require special notice. See BaccHus, 


Ixora, a divinity of the East Indians, or the wor- 
shippers of Brahm. They hold him to be of infinite 
endurance, and illustrate this belief by saying that 
Brahm himself, desirous of seeing Ixora’s head, ascend- 


he 


" dor [Gerar] (1 Chron. iv, 36). 


ed to heaven on wings, but failed to gain admittance, 


the power of [xora preventing it. A very similar desire 
Vishnu cherished, but all his attempts also to this end 


Lxora frustrated. He is said to have two wives, one of 
whom constantly resides with him, and conceals herself 
in his hair; the other, strangely enough, they say, dies 
annually, and is by [xora restored to life again. The 
Brahmins represent this idol standing on a pedestal, 
with no less than sixteen arms, each of them grasping 
something of value, or representing the natural ele- 
ments, or weapons indicating his power. His head is 
adorned with long and beautiful hair; his face is white 
and shining; he has three eyes, and a crescent or half 
moon upon his forehead.—Broughton, Bibliotheca Hist. 
Sac. i, 561. See BRAHMINISM. 

Iyar (O"8; Ido, Josephus, A nf. viii, 3,1; the Ma- 
cedonian ’Aorepiowoc) is the late name of that month 
which was the second of the sacred, and the seventh of 
the civil year of the Jews, and which began with the 
new moon of May. The few memorable days in it are 
the 10th, as a fast for the death of Eli; the 14th, as the 
second or lesser Passover for those whom uncleanness ot 
absence prevented from celebrating the feast in Nisan 
(Numb. ix, 11); the 23d, as a feast instituted by Simon 
the Maccabee in memory of his taking the citadel Acra, 


in Jerusalem (1 Mace. xiii, 51, 52); the 28th, as a fast | 


for the death of Samuel. See CALENDAR. 

Gesenius derives Iyar from the Hebrew root “18, 
to shine; but Benfey and Stern, following out their the- 
ory of the source from which the Jews obtained such 
names, deduce it from the assumed Zend representative 
of the Persian bahar, “spring” (Afonatsnamen, p. 134). 
The name Iyar does not occur in the O. T., this month 
being always described as the second month, except in 
two places in which it is called Z if (1 Kings vi, 1, 37). 
See ZIF. 

Iyim. See Isuanp; Witp Beast. 

Iz’ehar (Numb. iii, 19). See IzHar. 

Iz’eharite (Numb. iii, 27). See IzHar. 

Iz’har (Heb. Yitshar’, “137; oil, as often; Sept. 
*Iocadp, loadp), the second son of Kohath (son of Levi), 
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and father of three sons (Exod. vi, 18, 21; Numb. xvi, 


1; 1 Chron. vi, 2, 18, 88; xxiii, 12,18). In Numb. iii, 
19, his name is Anglicized “Izehar.” His descendants 
are called Iznarrres (Heb. Yitshari’, “7%7; Sept. 
‘Tocaapi, looapi, looade [Numb. iii, 27; ‘1 Chron. 
xxiv, 22; xxvi, 23, 29, in the first of which passages it 
is Anglicized “Izeharites”]). B.C. post 1856. See also 
Zouar. “In 1 Chron. vi, 22, Amminadabd is substituted 
for Jzhar, as the son of Kohath and father of Korah, in 
the line of Samuel. This, however, must be an acciden- 
tal error of the scribe, as in ver. 38, where the same gen- 
ealogy is repeated, Izhar appears again in his right 
place. The Codex Alex. in ver. 22 reads /zhar in place 
of Amminadab, and the Aldine and Complut. read Am- 
minadab between Izhar and Kore, making another gen- 
eration. But these are probably only corrections of the 
text. (See Burrington, Geneal. of the 0. T.)” (Smith). 

Izrahi’ah (Heb. Yizrachyah’, M9737, sprout of 
Jehovah sc. into the world), the name of one or two men. 

1. (Sept. ’IeZoud; Vulg. Israhia.) The “son” of Uzzi, 
and grandson of Tola, the son of Issachar (1 Chron. vii, 
3). B.C. cir. 1014. See OBADIAH. 

2. (Sept. omits, but some copies have ‘TeZpiac, others 
"Teopiac; Vulg. Jezraja ; A.V.“ Jezrahiah.”) The su- 
perintendent of the singers (doubtless a Levite) who cel- 
ebrated the completion of the walls of Jerusalem after 
the Exile (Neh. xii, 42). B.C. 446, 


Iz’rahite (Heb. Yizrach’, 1737, only with the art. 
maid, the indigenous, prob. by error of transcription for 
“mar7, a Yizrachite [but Fiirst makes it a man’s name 
=/zrahiah], and this again for "TD38, Ezrachite ; Sept. 
has IeZoaéA v.r. Teooaé; Vulg. Jezerites), a patronymic 
epithet of Shamhuth, one of David's generals (1 Chron. 
xxvii, 8), prob. so called as being descended from Zerah, 
Judah’s son. See EZRAHITE. 


Iz’ri (Heb. Yitsri’, "7S, the Jezerite, otherwise a 
former ; Sept. leadpi; Vulg. Isari), the leader of the 
fourth division of Levitical singers under David (1 
Chron. xxv, 11); prob. the same with Zert, of the sons 
of Jeduthun, mentioned in ver.3. B.C. 1014. 


J. 


Ja’akan (Heb. Yadkan’, \2", wrester ; Sept. has | 


two names, "Iwaxdy kai Odxap, other copies simply 
Anay or “Tani; Vulg. Jacan), the last named of the 
sons of Ezer, son of Seir the Horite (1 Chron. i, 42, 
where it is Anglicized “Jakan”); called in the parallel 
passage (Gen. xxxvi, 27) by a simpler form of the same 
name, AKAN. B.C. ante 1964. His descendants appear 
to have settled in the northern part of the Arabah. He 
was the forefather of the Bene-Jaakan (q. v.), round 
whose wells the children of Israel twice encamped, once 
after they left Moseroth, and just before they went on 
to Hor-Hagidgad (Numb. xxxiii, 30-82), and again in 
a reverse direction after they left Kadesh-barnea, and 
before they reached Mount Hor or Mosera (Deut. x, 6). 
See BEEROTH-BENE-J AAKAN, 

Jaak’obah [some Jaako'bah] (Heb. Yadko’bah, 
mspr3, a paragogic form of the name Jacob; Sept. 
*TacaBd), one of the prosperous descendants (O5Nw? , 
princes) of Simeon that emigrated to the valley of Ge- 
B.C. apparently cir. 710. 

Ja’ala [many Jad’la} (Heb. Yala’, NO39, ibex ; 
Sept. LeamA v. r.Tedpd), one of the Nethinim (“ser- 
vants of Solomon”) whose descendants (or perhaps a 


place whose former inhabitants) returned from the Cap- ! 


tivity with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii, 58); called in the par- 
allel passage (Ezra ii, 56) by the equivalent [the final 
N or OM by Chaldwism] name JAALAH (m233, Sept. ‘Le- 
Ad). B.C. ante 536, 


Ja’alah [many Jad’lah] (Ezra ii, 56). See JAALA, 

Ja’alam [many Jad’lam] (Heb. Yalam’, Des, 
concealer ; Sept. "leyAdj.), the second named of Esau’s 
three sons by Aholibamah in Canaan (Gen, xxxvi, 5, 
14; 1 Chron. i, 35). B.C. post 1964. 

Jaan. See DAN-JAAN. 

Ja’anai [some Jad’nai] (Hebrew Yanay’, “237, 
mourner, otherwise, for 7327, answered by Jehovah ; 
Sept. Iavai v. x. Laviv, Vulg. Janat), one of the chief 


Gadites resident in Bashan (1 Chron. v, 12). B.C. be- 
tween 1093 and 782. 


Jaaphar Ibn-Tophail, a distinguished Arab of 
the 12th century, deserves our notice as the author of a 
philosophical treatise entitled the History of Hot Ibn- 
Yokdan (translated into Latin by Pococke [ Oxf. 1671 | 
and into English by Ockley [ Oxf. 1708, 8vo]). It aims 
to teach that “the light of nature is sufficient to lead 
mankind to a knowledge of the Deity without the aid 
of revelation.” Of Jaaphar’s personal history we know 
scarcely anything. He is supposed to have died about 
1198. See Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary, 8. V. 


Ja’aré-or’egim (Hebrew Yadrey’ Oregim’, "737 


D7sTN; Sept. “Apwoyipt, Vulg. Saltus polymitarius), 
according to the present text of 2 Sam. xxi, 19, a Beth- 
lehemite, and the father of Elhanan, who slew Goliath 
(the words “ the brother of” are added in the A. Vers.). 
In the parallel passage (1 Chron. xx, 5), besides other 
differences, Jam is found instead of Jaare, and Oregin 


JAASAU 


is omitted. Oregim is not elsewhere found as a proper 
name, nor is it a common word; and occurring as it 
does without doubt at the end of the verse (Auth. Vers. 
“ weavers”), in a sentence exactly parallel to that in 1 
Sam. xvii, 7, it is not probable that it should also occur 
in the middle of the same. The conclusion of Kenni- 
cott (Dissertation, p. 80) appears to be a just one—that in 
the latter place it has been interpolated from the former, 
and that Jair or Jaar is the correct reading instead of 
Jaare. See ELHANAN. Still the agreement of the an- 
cient versions with the present Hebrew text affords a 
certain corroboration to that text, and should not be 
overlooked. See Jatr. The Peshito, followed by the 
Arabic, substitutes for Jaare-Oregim the name “Ma- 
laph the weaver,” to the meaning of which we have no 
clew. The Targum, on the other hand, doubtless anx- 
ious to avoid any apparent contradiction of the narra- 
tive in 1 Sam. xvii, substitutes David for Elhanan, Jesse 
for Jaare, and is led by the word Oregim to relate or 
possibly to invent a statement as to Jesse’s calling— 
“ And David, son of Jesse, weaver of the veils of the 
house of the sanctuary, who was of Bethlehem, slew 
Goliath the Gittite.” By Jerome Jaare is literally trans- 
lated “ damask-weavers’ grove” (compare Questionis He- 
braica on both passages). In Josephus’s account (Axt. 
vii, 12, 2) the Israelitish champion is said to have been 
“Nephan, the kinsman of David” (Nepdvoe 0 svyyevnj¢ 
abrov); the word kinsman perhaps referring to the 
Jewish tradition of the identity of Jair and Jesse, or 
simply arising from the mention of Bethlehem. In the 
received Hebrew text Jaare is written with a small or 
suspended R, showing that in the opinion of the Maso- 
retes that letter is uncertain—Smith. The Jewish 
Midrashim generally identify David with Elhanan, and 
interpret Jaare-Oregim fancifully; e. g. (1) as David’s 
own name, “ because he was great among the forest [of 
the | Oregim or Weavers [ of the Law ]; i.e. the Sanhe- 
drim, who brought the Halachah (legal decisions) be- 
fore him that he might weave it,” as it were (Jalkut on 
2 Sam. xxi, 19 sq.); or (2) it is David’s name as the 
son of a mother who “wove veils for the sanctuary ;” 
or (3) as an epithet of Jesse. See OREGIM, 

Ja’asau [some Jad’sau] (Heb. Yadsav’, 13"; 
Sept. translates ézroinoay q. d. 1W25, but the margin has 
Yadsay’, "22, fabricator, otherwise for M*WI3, made 
by Jehovah, and so Vulg. Jasz), an Israelite of the “sons” 
of Bani, who renounced his Gentile wife after the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 37), B.C. 459. 


Jaa’siél (Heb. Yaasiél’, bxriwy4, made by God; 
Sept.’EoouA and’Aow; Vulg. Jasiel), a Mesobaite, and 
one of David's body-guard (1 Chron. xi, 47, where the 
name is Anglicized “ Jasiel”); probably the same with 
the son of Abner and viceroy over Benjamin (1 Chron. 
xxvii, 21). B.C. 1046-1014, 


Jaazani’ah (Heb. Yadzanyah’, A°213%, heard by 
Jehovah; also in the prolonged form Yadzanya’hu, 
AMIMIS3 [2 Kings xxv, 23; Ezek. viii, 11]; sometimes 
in the contracted form Yezanyah’, M919, “ Jezaniah” 


[Jer. xlii, 1], or Fezanyahu, 17335, “Jezaniah” [ Jer. 
xl, 8]; Septuag. IeZoviac, but AZaptac in Jer. xii, 1; 
Vulg. Jezanias), the name of four men about the time 


of the Captivity. 

1. The son of Jeremiah, and one of the chief Recha- 
bites (i, e. sheik) whom the prophet tested with the offer 
of wine (Jer. xxxy,3). B.C.606. See JEHONADAR. 

2. The son of Shaphan, whom Ezekiel in his vision 
saw standing in the midst of the seventy elders offering 
idolatrous incense in the “chambers of imagery” at Je- 
rusalem (Ezek. viii, 11). B.0. 593. 

3. The son of Azur, and one of the “ princes” among 
the twenty-five men seen in vision by the same prophet 
at the east gate of the Temple, and represented as en- 
couraging the city in its wicked pride (Ezek, xi, 1), 
B,C, 593 - 
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4. The son of Hoshaiah, a Maachathite, who acted: 
in conjunction with Johanan, the son of Kareah, after 
the downfall of Jerusalem, first in submitting to the Bab- 
ylonian governor Gedaliah, and, after his assassination, 
in requesting Jeremiah’s advice as to the proper course 
for the people to pursue (2 Kings xxv, 23; Jer. xl, 8; 
xlii, 1). He appears to have assisted in recovering Ish- 
mael’s prey from his clutches (comp. Jer. xli, 11). After 
that he probably went to Egypt with the rest (Jer. xliii, 
4,5). He is doubtless the same person called AZARIAH, 
the son of Hoshaiah, who rejected the divine counsel 
thus asked, and insisted on fleeing into Egypt (Jer. xliii, 
1). B.C.587. See JEREMIAH. 


xxvi, 31; elsewhere the more abbreviated form “137, 
Yazer’, helper ; Sept. ’laZnp [2 Sam. xxiv, 5,’EduZyo J; 
Auth, Vers. “Jaazer” in Numb. xxi, 32; xxxii, 35; else- 
where “ Jazer”), a city on the east of the Jordan, taken. 
by the Israelites under Moses from the Amorites (Numb. 
xxi, 32), and assigned, with other neighboring places of 
Gilead, to the tribe of Gad (Numb. xxxiii, 1,3, 35; Josh. 
xiii, 25) ; also constituted a Leyitical city (Josh. xxi, 39 ; 
1 Chron. vi, 81). It must have been a place of impor- 
tance, for it gave its name to a large section of country. 
The “land of Jazer” was fertile, and its rich pastures at- 
tracted the attention of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and 
Manasseh (Numb. xxxii,1). As it is mentioned between 
Dibon and Nimrah, it appears to have stood on the high 
plain north of Heshbon (Numb, xxxii, 3). It was allot- 
ted to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi, 39; 1 Chron. vi, 
81), but in the time of David it would appear to have 
been occupied by Hebronites, i. e. descendants of Ko- 
hath (1 Chron. xxvi, 31). It seems to have given its 
name to a district of dependent or “daughter” towns 
(Numb. xxi, 32, A.V. “villages;” 1 Mace. v, 8). It is 
mentioned in connection with the census under Dayid 
(2 Sam, xxiv, 5; 1 Chron. xxvi, 31), and was among 
the Moabitish places that experienced the desolating 
march of the Chaldwan invaders (Isa. xvi, 8; Jer. xlviii, 
32, in which latter passage a “sea of Jazer” is spoken 
of). In the “burdens” proclaimed over Moab by the 
prophets, Jazer is mentioned so as to imply that there 
were vineyards there, and that the cultivation of the 
vine had extended thither from Sibmah (Isa. xvi, 8,9; 
Jer. xlyiii, 32). After the exile it remained in the 
hands of the Ammonites (1 Macc. v, 8). According to 
Eusebius (Onomast. 8. v.’IaZjo), it lay 10 R. miles west 
(south-west) of Philadelphia (Rabbath-Ammon), and 15 
from Heshbon, Josephus calls the place Jazorus (‘Ia- 
Zwode, Ant. xii, 8,1), and Ptolemy Gazorus (Tafwooc, 
y, 16, 9). Seetzen (in Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. xviii, 
429) thinks it is found in the present ruins called Syr or 
Sar (Burckhardt’s Trav. in Syria, p. 355, 357), but this 
is too near Rabbah according to Zimmerman’s map, 
which also gives the village of Seir at the head of a 
wady of the same name, at about the proper location to 
correspond with that of Eusebius. Raumer (Paldst. p. 
254) thinks it is rather the Ain Hazir (Burckhardt, 
Trav. p.609) ; but this is in consequence of the statement 
of Eusebius in another place (Onomast. s. v.’ACwo), that 
it lay eight miles from Philadelphia, confounding Jazer 
with Hazor (see Keil’s Comment. on Josh. xiii, 25). As 
to the “sea of Jazer” mentioned by Jeremiah (xlviii, 
32), which Gesenius (Comment. on Isa, xvi, 8) thinks an 
error, while Reland confounds it with the Jabbok (Pal- 
estina, p. 825), and others with other streams (Biisching, 
Erdbesch. xi, 389); it is probably (see Hitzig, Comm. zu 
Jes. p. 196) the Nahr Syr or the above-named wady 
(see Prof. Stuart, in the Bibl. Repos, 1836, p. 157). With 
this identification Schwarz coincides (Palestine, p. 230). 
Porter (in Kitto’s Cyclop. s. v.) suggests that “ the land of 
Jazer” must have extended to the shore of the Dead Sea, 
and that “the sea of Jazer” may therefore have been so 
called by the inhabitants of the district, just as the 
northern lake took the name of “ Tiberias,” and “ Gen- 
esaret,” and “Chinnereth.” But this is unconfirmed by 


passage ‘In Numb. xxi, 24, where tne pres- 
Hebrew text has 13 (A.V. “ strong”), the Sept. has 
"tafho. Burckhardt, in travelling from Es-Salt to 
; hbon, passed the Jast-named-above ruined town, call- 
‘ed Sir, situated on the side of a hill, and immediately 
~ below it was the source of a stream which ranlown to 
the Jordan (Trav. in Syria, p. 364). ‘The ruins appear 
to have been on the left (east) of the road, and below 
them and the road is the source of the wady Szir 
(Burckhardt), or Mojeb es-Szir (Seetzen), answering, 
though certainly in position, yet imperfectly in charac- 
ter, to the zorapic péyeorog of Eusebius. Seetzen con- 
jectures that the sea of Jazer may have been at the 
source of this brook, considerable marshes or pools some- 
times existing at these spots. (Comp. his earlier sug- 
gestion of the source of the wady Serka, p. 393.) Szir, 
or Seir, is shown on the map of Van de Velde as 9 Ro- 
man miles W. of Amman, and about 12 from Heshbon. 
There can be little doubt that this is the Jazer of the 
Bible (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 323). The prophecies 
of Scripture are fulfilled. The city and country are 
alike desolate. The vineyards that once covered the 
hill-sides are gone; and the wild Bedawin from the east- 
ern desert make cultivation of any kind impossible (Por- 
ter, Hand-book for Syria and Palestine, p. 298 sq-). 
Jaazi’ah (Heb. only in the paragogic form Fadzi- 
ya'hu, WIT, comforted by Jehovah ; Sept.’OZia), ap- 
parently a third son, or a descendant of Merari the Le- 
vite, and the founder of an independent house in that 
family (1 Chron. xxiv, 26, 27) (B.C. ante 1014) ; but nei- 
ther he nor his. descendants are mentioned elsewhere 
(compare the lists in xxiii, 21-23; Exod. v.19). The 
word Beno (123), which follows Jaaziah, should proba- 
bly be translated “his son,” i. e. the son of Merari. But 
the text is in such a state that it is hard to know in 
} what light to regard the person to whom it is assigned. 
‘ Elsewhere the only sons of Merari mentioned are Mahli 
and Mushi (Exod. vi, 10; Numb. iii, 33; 1 Chron. vi, 4 
: [A.V. 19]; xxiii, 21). 
; 


Jaa’ziél (Heb. Yadziel’, dy723, comforted by God ; 

Sept. IjovA v. r. OZujA), a Levitical musician among 

i those of the subordinate part (1 Chron. xv, 18); doubt- 

Jess the same with the AzieL who was one of those that 
performed the soprano (ver. 20). B.C. 1014. 


; Jabajahites is the name of a modern Mohamme- 
: dan sect which teaches “that the knowledge of God ex- 
f tends to all things, but is perfected by experience ; and 
that he governs the world according to the chance of 
divers events, as not having had, from eternity, a per- 
fect knowledge of all things future.” Of course the or- 
thodox Mohammedans look upon this doctrine as heret- 
ical, and condemn the Jabajahites as an impious and 
blasphemous set. See Broughton, Biblioth. Hist. Sac. i, 
498. See MoOHAMMEDANISM. 


Ja’bal (Heb. Yubal’, Ems a stream, as in Isa. xxx, 
25; xliv,4; Sept. ‘Twn, Josephus 1wBnroc, Ant. i, 2, 
2), a descendant of Cain, son of Lamech and Adah, and 
brother of Jubal; described in Gen. iv, 20 as “the father 
of such as dwell in tents, and have cattle.” B.C. cir. 
3500. This obviously means that Jabal was the first 
who adopted that nomadic life which is still followed by 
numerous Arabian and Tartar tribes in Asia (compare 
Buttman, Mythologus, i, 164 sq.). Abel had long before 

- been a keeper of sheep (Gen. iv, 2); but. Jabal invented 
such portable habitations (formed, doubtless, of skins) 
as enabled a pastoral people to remove their dwellings 
with them from one place to another, when they led 
their flocks to new pastures. See Tent. Bochart (Hie- 
roz. i, ii, c. 44, near the end) points out the difference 
between his mode of life and Abel's. Jabal’s was a mi- 
gratory life, and his possessions probably included other 
animals besides sheep. The shepherds who were before 
him may have found the land on which they dwelt suf- 
ficiently productive for the constant sustenance of their 
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flocks in the neighborhood of their fixed abodes, There 
is no need of supposing (with Hartmann, UVeb. Pentut. p. 
395) any historical anticipation in Gen. iv, 17. ; 

Jabalot, Frangors FerpiNanp, an Italian preach- 
er of the Dominican order, was born at Parma in 1780, 
and educated at the university in that place. He paid 
particular attention to the study of Hebrew, and gained 
notoriety as a preacher and student of the Oriental lan- 
guages. He was a distinguished member of the “ Con- 
gregation of the Index,” and one of the examiners of 
bishops. He died at Rome, March 9, 1834, His writ- 
ings are, Degli Ebrei nel loro rapporto colle nazioni Cris- 
tiane (Rome, 1825, 12mo):—Orazione sunebre in morte 
del conte Antonio Cerati (Parma, 1816, 4to). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 141, 

Jab’bok (Heb. Yabbok’, PB3, according to Simo- 
nis, Onomast. p. 315, a pouring out, by Chaldaism from 
PP2; otherwise, for PBR, a wrestling, from PX, a 
coincidence that seems alluded to in Gen. xxxii, 24; 
Sept. ‘laSx, but laBwx in Gen, xxxii, 22; Josephus 
LaBacyoc, Ant. iv, 5,2; Chald. 8P35, Targ.), one of 
the streams which traverse the country east of the Jor- 
dan, and which, after a course nearly from east to west, 
between the districts of Merad and Belka (Seetzen, 
xviii, 427), falls into that river nearly midway between 
the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea, or about forty-five 
miles below the Lake of Tiberias, another outlet for the 
water in time of freshets being situated a few miles 
higher up (Lynch, Exped. p. 253, and Map). It seems 
to rise in the Hauran mountains, and its whole course 
may be computed at sixty-five miles. It is mentioned 
in Scripture as the boundary. which separated the king- 
dom of Sihon, king of the Amorites, or the territory of 
the Ammonites, from that of Og, king of Bashan (Josh. 
xii, 1-5; Numb. xxi, 24; Deut. ii, 87; Judg. xi, 13, 22) ; 
and it appears afterwards to have been the boundary 
between the tribe of Reuben and the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh (Numb. xxi, 6; Deut. iii, 16). The earliest no- 
tice of it occurs in Gen. xxxii, 22, in the account of Ja- 
cob’s mysterious struggle with Jehovah in its vicinity 
(south bank). According to Eusebius (Onomast. 8. v-) 
it was between Gerasa (Jerash) and Philadelphia (Am- 
man). Origen (Opera, ii, 43) says it was known in 
his day by the name Jambice (Lap/3ixy or "TapBicn). 


“The stream is important in a geographical point of 


view, and a knowledge of its topography helps us to. 


understand more easily some passages of Scripture. It 
was the boundary between the Amorites and the Am- 
monites. We are told that after the defeat of Sihon, 
king of the Amorites, at Jazer, ‘Israel possessed his 
land from Arnon unto Jabbok, even unto the children 
of Ammon; for the border of the children of Ammon 
was strong’ (Numb. xxi, 24). The Jabbok, flowing in 
a wild and deep ravine through the Gilead mountains, 
formed a strong natural frontier for the bordering prin- 
cipalities. It would seem that at the Exodus the Am- 
monites possessed the country eastward and northward 
of the upper sources and branches of the Jabbok, and 
that Sihon and Og occupied the whole region between 
the Ammonites and the Jordan, extending as far north 
as the Sea of Galilee (Josh. xii, 2-8; Josephus, Ant. iv, 
5,2 and 3). The Israelites conquered Sihon and Og, 
and took their kingdoms; and the possessions of the 
three tribes, thus acquired, extended from the Dead Sea 
to Hermon; but they were not permitted to touch the 
territory of Ammon (Deut. ii, 87; ili, 16). About fif- 
teen miles from the Jordan the J abbok forks, one branch 
coming down from Jerash on the north, and the other 
from Rabbath-Amman on the south; these branches 
formed the western frontier of the Ammonites, dividing 
them from the Amorites, and subseqently from the Is- 
raelites (Reland, Pal. p. 103). Previous to the Exodus 
the territory of the Ammonites was much more exten- 
sive, embracing the whole region between the Jabbok 
and the Arnon; but the Amorites drove them out of 
that portion, and forced them into the mountains around 


JABESH 
the sources of the Jabbok, and into the plains eastward 
(Judg. xi, 13 22)” (Porter in Kitto, s. y.). It is now 
called the Zerka [or Wady Zurka] (from its “blue 
color, Robinson’s Researches, iii, Append, p. 826; but, ac- 
cording to Schwarz, Palest. p. 52, from a fortress of the 
same name on the carayan route from Damascus to 
Mecca). Its sources are chiefly on the eastern side of 
the mountains of Gilead, and it also drains a portion 
of the high plateau of Arabia beyond. In its passage 
westward across the plains it more than once passes un- 
der ground. The upper branches and tributaries are 
mere winter streams. At the point where the two main 
branches from Jerash and Ammon unite, the stream be- 
comes perennial, and often, after heavy rain, is a foam- 
ing, impassable torrent. “The ravine through which it 
flows is narrow, deep, and in places wild. Throughout 
nearly its whole course it is fringed by thickets of cane 
and oleander, and the large clustering flowers of the lat- 
ter give the banks a gay and gorgeous appearance dur- 
ing the spring and early summer” (Porter, Handbook 
for 8. and P. p. 310). Higher up, the sides of the ra- 
vine are clothed with forests of evergreen oak, pine, and 
arbutus; and the undulating forest glades are carpeted 
with green grass, and strewn with innumerable wild 
flowers. The scenery along the banks of the Jabbok 
is probably the most picturesque in Palestine; and the 
ruins of town, and village, and fortress which stud the 
surrounding mountain sides render the country as inter- 
esting as it is beautiful. The water is pleasant, and, 
the bed being rocky, the stream runs clear (Burckhardt’s 
Syria, p.347; Irby and Mangles, Travels, p.319; Buck- 
ingham, Palestine, i, 109; Lindsay, ii, 123). 

Ja’besh (Heb. Yabesh’, wa", dry, as in Job xiii, 25; 
Fizek, xvii, 24, ete.; also written fully Yabeysh’, WS, 
1 Sam. xi, 1, 3, 5,10; xxxi,11; 2 Sam. ii, 4,5; 1 Chron. 
x, 12, first time), the name of a place and also of a man. 

1. (Sept. in Sam. “IaBic, in Chron. TaPete.) The 
shorter form (1 Sam. xi, 3, 9, 10; xx, 12, 13; 1 Chron. 
x, 12, only) of the name of the city elsewhere called 
JABESH-GILEAD (q, V.). 

2. (Sept. laBeic v. r. "ABeic, Joseph. Ia Bnaoc, Ant. 
1x, 11,1.) The father of Shallum, which latter usurped 
the throne of Israel by the assassination of Zachariah 
(2 Kings xv, 10, 13, 14). B.C. ante 770. 

Ja’besh-gil’ead (Heb. Yubesh’ Gilad’, 1233 3 
[also W723", see Japesu, by which simple form it is 
sometimes called]; Sept.’LaBeie or TaBic [in Chron. 
VaBeic] Tadaad or rij¢ Vadaadiridoe; Josephus Td- 
Busog | Ant. v, 2, 11], 'laBic [Ant. vi, 5, 1], and LaBto- 
ode [ Ant. vi, 14,8]), a town beyond the Jordan, in the 
land of Gilead, distant a night’s journey from Bethshan 
(1 Sam. xxxi, 11; 2 Sam. ii, 4; xxi,12). In the sense 
denoted in this juxtaposition, Gilead included the half 
tribe of Manasseh (1 Chron. xxvii, 21), as well as the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben (Numb, xxxii, 1-42) east of 
the Jordan; and of the cities of Gilead, Jabesh was the 
chief, lying within the limits of the half tribe of Manas- 
seh east. It is first mentioned in connection with the 
cruel yengeance taken upon its inhabitants for not com- 
ing up to Mizpeh on the occasion of the fierce war be- 
tween the children of Israel and the tribe of Benjamin. 
Uyery male of the city was put to the sword, and all 
the virgins—to the number of 400—seized to be given 
in marriage to the 600 men of Benjamin that remained 
(Judg. xxi, 8-14). Nevertheless the city survived the 
loss of its males, and is next memorable for the siege it 
sustained from Nahash, king of the Ammonites, the rais- 
ng of which formed the first exploit of the newly-clect- 
ed king Saul, and procured his confirmation in the sov- 
creignty. The inhabitants had agreed to surrender, and 
to have their right eyes put out (to incapacitate them 
from military service), but were allowed seyen days to 
ratify the treaty. In the mean time Saul collected a 
large army, and came to their relief (1 Sam. x). his 
Service was gratefully remembered by the Jabeshites 
and about forty years after, when he and his three sons 


were slain by the Philistines in Mount Gilboa (1. 
xxxi, 8), the men of Jabesh-gilead came by night and 


took down their corpses from the walls of Bethshan, — 


where they had been exposed as trophies, then burned 
the bodies, and buried the bones under a tree near the 


city, observing a strict funeral fast for seven days (ver. 


13). “Jabesh-gilead was on the mountain, east of the 
Jordan, in full view of Bethshan, and these brave men 
could creep up to the tell along wady Jaltid without be- 
ing seen, while the deafening roar of the brook would 
render it impossible for them to be heard” (Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii, 174). David does not forget to bless 
them for this act of piety towards his old master, and his 
more than brother (2 Sam. ii, 15), though he afterwards 
had the remains translated to the ancestral sepulchre 
in the tribe of Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi, 14). Jabesh still 
existed as a town in the time of Eusebius, who places it 
on a hill six miles from Pella, towards Gerasa (Onomast. 
s.v. ApiowS and’laBeic). Mr. Buckingham thinks it 
may be found in a place called Jehaz or Jejaz, marked 
by ruins upon a hill in a spot not far from which, ac- 
cording to the above indications, Jabesh must have been 
situated (7’ravels, ii, 130, 134), It was more probably 
situated on the present wady Jabes, which Burckhardt 
(Trav. in Syria, p. 289) describes as entering the Jordan 
not far below Beisan. According to Schwarz (Pulest. 
p. 234), there is a village of the same name still existing 
on this wady ten miles east of Jordan; but Dr. Robin- 
son, during his last visit to this region, sought in vain 
for any village or ruins by that name (which, he says, is 
applied exclusively to the wady), but thinks the site of 
Jabesh-gilead may be marked by that of the ruins called 
by the Arabs ed-Deir (the convent), high up the wady, 
on the south side, on a hill, and containing columns as 
he was informed (new ed. of Researches, iii, 319). It is 
about six miles from the ruins of Pella, near the line of 
the ancient road to Gerasa (Van de Velde, 7’avels, ii, 
349-52; Porter, Handbook for Syria and Palest. p. 317 ; 
Stanley, Sinai and Pal. p. 290). 

Ja’bez (Heb. Yabets’, 77235, according to 1 Chron. 
iy, 9, affliction, sc. to his mother, apparently by trans- 
position from the root 3£2; Sept. IyaBje and PaBhe 
or P'aBne), the name of a man and also of a place. 

1. A descendant of Judah (B.C. post 1612), but of 
what particular family is not apparent, although we 
have this remarkable account of him inserted among a 
series of bare pedigrees: “ And Jabez was more honora- 
ble than his brethren: and his mother called his name 
Jabez, saying, Because I bare him with sorrow (ao 
o’tseb). And Jabez called on the God of Israel, saying, 
Oh that thou wouldst bless me indeed, and enlarge my 
coast, and that thine hand might be with me, and that 
thou wouldst keep me from evil, that it may not grieve 
me (7283, otsbi’)! And God granted him that which 
he requested” (1 Chron. iv, 9,10), It is very doubtful 
whether any connection exists between this genealogy 
and that in ii, 50-55. Several names appear in both— 
Hur, Ephratah, Bethlehem, Zareathites (in A.V. iv, 2 
inaccurately “ Zorathites”), Joab, Caleb; and there is 
much similarity between others, as Rechab and Rechah, 
Eshton and Eshtaulites; but any positive connection 
seems undemonstrable. The Targum identifies Jabez 
and Othniel. For the traditionary notices of this per- 
son and his character, see Clarke’s Comment. ad loc. 

2. A place described as being inhabited by several 
families of the scribes descended from the Kenites, and 
allied to the Rechabites (1 Chron. ii, 55). It occurs in 
a notice of the progeny of Salma, who was of J udah, 
and closely connected with Bethlehem (yer. 51), possi- 
bly the father of Boaz; and also—though how is not 
clear—with Joab. The Targum states some curious 
particulars, which, however, do not much elucidate the 
difficulty, and which are probably a mixture of trust- 
worthy tradition and of mere invention based on philo- 
logical grounds. Rechab is there identified with Re- 
chabiah, the son of Eliezer, Moses’s younger son (1 
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hi ; counsel (¥9F) a school (R¥72TN) of disciples 
called ‘Tirathites, Shimeathites, and Sucathites.” See 


i, 25), and Jabez with Othniel the Kenezite, 
the name of Jabez “because he founded by 


also the quotations from Talmud, Temurah, in Buxtorf's 
Lex, col. 966, where a similar derivation is given. As 
the place appears to have been situated within the ter- 
ritory of Judah, it may have been settled by the numer- 
ous posterity of the above person by the same name 
(comp. “ the men of Rechah,” 1 Chron. iv, 12). The as- 
sociated names would seem to indicate a locality near, 
jf not identical with Kirjath-jearim (comp. in the same 
region Kirjath-sepher, or book-town, implying the liter- 
ary avocation of its inhabitants), where some of the 
same families appear to have dwelt (1 Chron, ii, 53), e. g. 
the Ithrites =Kenites, the Shumathites = Simeathites. 


Jabez, Isaac pen-Satomo BEeN-IsAac BEN-JO- 
sEPH, a Jewish commentator of some note, flourished 
in the 15th century. Of his personal history we are 
uninformed, but his works, of great celebrity in tne 
15th century, still continue to be considered valuable 
contributions to exegetical literature; and Frankfurter, 
in his “Rabbinic Bible,” inserted the following, which 
are, however, rather compilations from different exposi- 
tors than the original productions of Jabez: (1) midnn 
m7, or Commentary on the Psalms :—(2) inn 110, 
or Commentary on Proverbs :—(3) "72 MN", or Com- 
mentary on Proverbs :—(4) D°DIP Wp, or Commen- 
tary on the Song of Songs :—(5) P'S May, or Com- 
mentary on Ruth:—(6) DVAM NPT, or Commentary 
on Lamentations :—(7) 377 "73W, or Commentary on 
the Book of Ecclesiastes :—(8) pidw mvs, or Com- 
mentary on the Book of Esther :—(9) B°70" m5"3, or 
Commentary on Daniel :—(10) B°D1N p7w'", or Com- 
mentary on Ezra and Nehemiah. Besides these, Jabez 
wrote j1X9 Pb", or homiletical Commentary on the 
Haphtaroth, or Sabbatic Lessons from the prophets 
(Belvidere, near Constantinople, 1593, folio) oa Ted 
mms0n, or Commentary on the Pentateuch. See Wolf, 
Biblioth. Hebreea, i,694; iii, 617 sq.; iv, 886 ; First, Bib- 
lioth. Jud. ii, 2; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. in Bib- 
lioth. Bodl. col. 1125; C. D. Ginsburg, in Kitto, s. v. 

Ja’bin (Heb. Yabin’, (723, discerner ; Sept. TaBic 
[v. r. LaBiv, but TaBeiv in Psa. Ixxxiii, 9], Josephus 
"LaBivoc, Ant.v, 5, 1), the name of two kings of the Ca- 
naanitish city Hazor. See Hazor. It was possibly a 
royal title, like Agag among the Amalekites, and Abim- 
elech among the Philistines. 

1..A king of Hazor, and one of the most powerful of 
all the princes who reigned $y Canaan when it was in- 
vaded by the Israelites (Josh. xi, 1-14). His dominion 
seems to have extended over all the north part of the 
country ; and after the ruin of the league formed against 
the Hebrews in the south by Adonizedek, king of Jcru- 
salem, he assembled his tributaries near the waters of 
Merom (the Lake Huleh), and called all the people to 
arms. ‘This coalition was destroyed, as the one in the 
south had been, and Jabin himself perished in the sack 
of Hazor, his capital, B.C. cir. 1615. This prince was 
the last powerful enemy with whom Joshua combated, 
and his overthrow seems to have been regarded as the 
crowning act in the conquest of the Promised Land, 


* leaving only the Anakim in the mountains of Judah 


and Ephraim to be dispossessed in detail (Josh. xi, 21- 
23; comp. xiv, 6-15). 

2. Another king of Hazor, and probably descended 
from the preceding (Judg. iv, 2, 3), with whom some 
(Maurer, Comment. on Josh. xi; Hervey, Genealogies, p- 
928) have confounded him (see Hiivernick, Finlett. U, 1, 
53; Keil, on Joshua xi, 10-15). It appears that during 
one of the servitudes of the Israelites, probably when 
they lay under the yoke of Cushan or Eglon, the king- 
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dom of Hazor was reconstructed. The narrative gives 
to this second Jabin even the title of “king of Canaan ;” 
and this, with the possession of 900 iron-armed war- 
chariots, implies unusual power and extent of dominion, 
The iniquities of the Israelites having lost them the di- 
vine protection, Jabin gained the mastery over them ; 
and, stimulated by the memory of ancient hostilities, 
oppressed them heavily for twenty years, B.C. 1429- 
1409, From this thraldom they were relieved by the 
great victory won by Barak in the plain of Esdraelon, 
over the hosts of Jabin, commanded by Sisera, one of 
the most renowned generals of those times (Judg. iv, 
10-16). See Sisera. The well-compacted power of the 
king of Hazor was not yet, however, entirely broken. 
The war was still prolonged for a time, but ended in the 
entire ruin of Jabin, and the subjugation of his territo- 
ries by the Israelites (Judg. iv, 24). This is the Jabin 
whose name occurs in Psa. Ixxxiii, 10, See Hazor. 


Jabineau, Hennt, a French religious writer, born 
at Etampes near the opening of the last century, was, 
after completing his studies at Paris, appointed profess- 
or at the Vitry-le-Francais College on his refusal to 
subscribe the formulary generally submitted before a 
candidate is permitted to enter the priesthood. But his 
attainments were of such superior order that the arch- 
bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne waived this obligation, 
and Jabineau was consecrated a priest. He then be- 
came rector at the College of Vitry. But he soon ex- _ 
changed the rostrum for the pulpit, where, on account 
of his liberal views, he was several times interdicted. 
In 1768 he entered the lawyer's profession, and during 
the Revolution wrote a number of vehement articles 
against the French clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He died in July, 1792, shortly before the publication of 
the decree of the National Assembly against priests 
(Aug. 26, 1792). The most important of his writings 
are, Compétence de la puissance temporelle relativement 
a Lérection et & la suppression des sieges episcopaux (Par. 
1760, 8vo; 1790, and often) :— Exposition des principes 
de la foi Catholique sur lV Eglise, recueillie des instructions 
familizres de M. Jab.. - (published shortly after his 
death, Par. 1792, 8vo). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. (Gene- 
rale, xxvi, 142. 


Jablonski, Daniel Ernst, a distinguished Ger- 
man theologian, was born at a little village near Dant- 
zic Noy. 26, 1660. The name of his father, a preacher, 
was originally Figulus, but he in after life exchanged it 
for Jablonski, deriving the name from that of his na- 
tive place, Jablunka, a small village in Silesia. Young 
Jablonski was educated at the gymnasium of Lyssa, in 
Prussian Poland, and at the University of Frankfort on 
the Oder (now constituting the Berlin University), 
where he applied himself to literature and philosophy, 
but more especially to theology and the Oriental lan- 
guages. In 1680 he visited the universities and libra- 
ries of Holland and England, and spent considerable 
time at Oxford. On his return in 1683 he was appoint- 
ed preacher at one of the reformed churches of Magde- 
burg, which place he left two years later in order to as- 
sume the rectorship of the gymnasium at Lyssa.. In 
1690 he was made court preacher at Konigsberg, and 
in 1693 his fame procured him the place of preacher to 
the king at Berlin, But still other honorable offices 
awaited him. Thus, in 1718, he was made a member of 
the Consistory, in 1729 a Church councillor, and in 1733 
he was elected president of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Berlin. At the request of the king,. Frederick 
I, he labored earnestly, but unsuccessfully, to accomplish 
a union of the different Protestant churehes.. He died 
at Berlin May 25, 1741. The greater part of his life 
had been devoted to severe study, and he was eminently 
successful asa preacher. Dr. Hagenbach (Hurst's transl. 
of Ch. Hist. of 18th and 19th Cent. i, 410, 412) says that 
Jablonski was a bishop among the Moravians (1698), and 
even was “the eldest of the Moravian bishops,” and 
that he consecrated both David Nitschmann (q, v.) and 
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count Zinzendorf,for the episcopal office. At the in- 
stance of the queen, he was honored as early as 1706 
with the degree of doctor of divinity. Jablonski trans- 
lated into Latin the eight discourses of Richard Bentley 
against Atheism, the treatise of Joseph Woodward on 


the religious societies of London, and that of Burnet on 


predestination and grace; but he is especially celebrated 
by an edition of the Hebrew Bible, with notes and an 
introduction, published under the title of Biblia Hebra- 
ica cum notis Hebraicis (Berlin, 1699, 2 vols. 4to; 2d ed. 
1712, 12mo). The preface has since been printed in 
other editions of the Hebrew Bible. Both editions have 
alist, by Leusden, of 2294 select verses, in which all the 
words to be found in the Bible are contained. He also 
published an edition of the Talmud, and wrote a num- 
ber of religious works, the most important of which is 
Christliche Predigten (Berlin, 1716, etc., 10 parts, 4to). 
Many of Jablonski’s writings bear on the state of the 
Church in Poland. One of the most able of them is 
the Historia Consensus Sendomiriensis inter evangelicos 
regni Polonie et Lithuaniw (Berlin, 1731,4to), etc. See 
Ersch u. Gruber, Allg. Encyk. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Gén, xxvi, 145; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. s. v. 

Jablonski, Paul Ernst, a distinguished German 
theologian and philologist, and son of the former Ja- 
blonski, was born at Berlin in 1693. He was educated 
at the University of Frankfort on the Oder, where he 
acquired such great proficiency in the Coptic as well as 
other Oriental languages that the government of Prus- 
sia sent the young man of twenty-one years, at the ex- 
pense of the king (in 1714), to visit the principal libra- 
ries and high schools of Europe, to perfect himself in 
his knowledge of the Oriental tongues, and decipher Cop- 
tic and other MSS. For this purpose he visited the 
universities of Oxford, Leyden, and Paris. After his 
return home he entered the ministry, and was appointed 
pastor at Liebenberg in 1720. He, however, soon found 
that his place was in the rostrum rather than in the 
pulpit, and in 1721 accepted the professorship of philos- 
ophy in his alma mater. In 1722 he was honored with 
the appointment of professor of theology, and shortly 
after was elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. He died December 14, 1557. Jablonski was 
one of the most learned of the many who have endeay- 
ored to throw light on the language, literature, and an- 
tiquities of the Egyptians. His Egyptian Glossary, 
which makes the first volume of the Opuscula quibus 
lingua et antiquitas A°gyptiorum, etc., published by J. 8. 
te Water (Leyden, 1804-10, 3 vols. 8yo), is pronounced by 
Quatremeére the most complete work in that department. 
Another work of great value in this department, and 
certainly one of the best productions of Jablonski, is the 
Pantheon Aigyptiorum sive de diis eorum commentarius, 
cum prolegomenis de religione et theologia Algyptiorum 
(Berlin, 1750-52, 3 vols. 8vo). The other works of es- 
pecial value, and of interest to our readers, are, Disquisi- 
tio de Lingua Lycaonica (Berlin, 1714, 4to; 2d edition, 
Utrecht, 1724), an attempt to prove that the language 
of Lycaonia, mentioned in Acts xiv, 11, bore no relation 
to Greek :—Kzercitatio historico-theologica de Nestoria- 
nismo, ete. (Berlin, 1724, 8v0; German by Immermann, 
Magdeburg, 1752, 4to); this work, intended as a defence 
of Nestorianism, excited great controversy among the 
German theologians :—Remphan, gyptiorum Deus, ab 
Israclitis deserto cultus (Francfort ad Oder, 1735, 4to) : 
—Dissert. excg.-histor. de Serapi parabolico, ad Matt. 
wii, 31 et 32 (Francfort ad Oder, 1736, 4to):—De ulti- 
mis Pauli apostoli laboribus a beato Luca preetermissis 
(Berl, 1746, 4to) :—De Memnone Grecorum et Argyptio- 
rum, hujusque celeberrima in Thebaide statua, Syntag- 
mata I II (Hrancfort ad Oder, 1753, 4to) :—Institutiones 
historic: Christiane antiquioris (Francfort ad Oder, 1758, 
8yvo) :—Institutiones hist. Christiane. recentioris (Francf, 
1756, 8v0); the two latter works were published togeth- 
er under the title Inst. Hist. Christiane (Francfort ad 
Oder, 1766, 1767,2 vols. 8v0; revised and augmented by 
FE. A. Schulze, id. 1788, 1784, 2 vols. 8vo; 3d vol, by 13, 
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H. D. Stosch, containing the history of tne 18th cen 
ry, idem. 1767, 8vo; revised and completed by A. P 
Schickedanz, id. 1786, 8vo). See Ersch u. Gruber, A Ug. 5 
Encyklop.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 146 sq. 5 
Kitto, Cyclop. of Bib. Lit. s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklo- — 
padie, 8. Vv. , 

Jab’neél (Hebrew Yabneél’, N22, built by God; 
Sept. IaBvHd, but IaBu7d in Josh. xix, 33), the name 
of two places. 

1. A town on the northern boundary of Judah, be- 
tween Mount Baalah and the Mediterranean (Josh. xv, 
11); probably the same elsewhere (2 Chron. xxvi, 6) 
called JABNEH (q. v.) or JAMNTA (1 Mace. iv, 15, ete.). 

2. A city on the border of Naphtali, mentioned be- 
tween Nekeb and Lakum (Josh. xix, 33). Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 181, 182) affirms that the later name of Jab- 
neel was Kefr Yamah, “the village by the sea,” and on 
Talmudical grounds (comp. Reland’s Pulest. p. 545, 716) _ 
locates it on the southern shore of Lake Merom, and 
thinks it identical with the Jamnia or Jamnith men- 
tioned by Josephus as lying in this section of Upper 
Galilee (Iapama, Life, 87; “lapwiS, War, ii, 20, 6). 
This is not improbable, as the boundary-line here de- 
scribed appears to have extended from the northern 
limit of Palestine along the eastern bounds of Naphtali 
to the Jordan proper. It is perhaps the village Ja’uneh, 
visited by Dr. Robinson, on the declivity of the western 
mountain south of Lake Huleh, with a wady containing 
a small stream on the south of the village, and a few 
ruins of the Jewish type (Later Researches, p. 361, 362). 

Jab’neh (Heb. Yabneh’, 723", a building; Hama- 
ker, Miscell. Phen. p. 256, compares the Arabic Yubnay ; 
Sept. laBno v. x. la/f3vy and laBeic, Vulg. Jabnia), a 
Philistine town near the Mediterranean, between Joppa 
and Ashdod, whose wall king Uzziah demolished (2 
Chron. xxvi, 6). It is probably this place whose name 
many of the copies of the Sept. insert in Josh, xv, 56 
Clepvat, ‘lapvat, Tepvad, Cod. Vat. Ceyvad). In later 
times (Josephus, War, i, 7,7; Strabo, xvi, 759; Pliny, 
v, 14), under the name of Jamnia (Tapvia, 1 Mace. iv, 
15; ‘Tapvera, 1 Mace. v, 58; x, 69; 2 Mace. xii, 8), it 
was inhabited by Jews as well as Gentiles (Philo, Opp. 
li, 575). According to Josephus (Ant. xii, 8, 6), Gor- 
gias was governor of it; but the text of the Maccabees 
(2 Mace. xii, 32) has Idumea. At this time there was 
a harbor on the coast (see Ptol. y, 16, 2), to which, and 
the vessels lying there, Judas set fire, and the confla- 
gration was seen at Jerusalem, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles (2 Mace. xii, 9). The harbor is also 
mentioned by Pliny, who, in consequence, speaks of the 
town as double—due Jammes (see Reland, p. 823). Like 
Ascalon and Gaza, the harbor bore the title of Majumas, 
perhaps a Coptic word, meaning the “place on the sea” 
(Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 27, 29). Pompey took the place 
from the Jews and joined it to the province of Syria 
(Josephus, War, i, 7,7). Its distance from Jerusalem 
was 240 stadia (2 Mace. xii, 7), from Diospolis twelve 
Roman miles (/tin. Anton.), from Ascalon 200 stadia 
(Strabo, xvi, 759). At the time of the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, Jabneh was one of the most populous places of Ju- 
dea, and contained a Jewish school of great fame, whose 
learned doctors are often mentioned in the Talmud 
(Mishna, Rosh Hasshana, iv, 1; Sanhedr. xi, 4; comp. 
Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 285 sq.; Sperbach, Diss. de Acadc- 
mia Jabhnensi cjusque rectoribus, Viteb. 1740 ; Lightfoot, 
Academ. Jabn, histor.,in his Opp. ii, 87 sq.). The Jews 
called this school their Sanhedrim, though it only pose 
sessed a faint shadow of the authority of that great 
council (Milman, /istory of the Jews, iii, 95, 2d edit. ; 
Lightfoot, ii, 141-143), In this holy city, according to 
an early Jewish tradition, was buried the great Gama- 
liel. His tomb was visited by Parchi in the 14th cen- 
tury (Zunz, in Asher's Benj. of Tudela, ii, 489, 440; also 
98). In the time of Eusebius, however, it had dwindled 
to a small place (zoA‘yvn), merely requiring casual 
mention (Onomasticon, s.v. lapveia). In the 6th cen- 


nus, adv, Under the 
saders, who thought it to be the site of Gath, and 
ho built a fortress in it, it bore the corrupted name of 
3 and gave a title to a line of counts, one of whom, 
Jean d@’[belin, about 1250, restored to efficiency the fa- 
‘mous code of the “ Assises de Jérusalem” (Gibbon, chap. 
-Iviii ad fin.), For the history in full, see Reland, Pa- 
dest. p. 822; Rosenmiiller, Alterth, ii, 2, p. 366; Raumer, 
Palast. p. 200; comp. Thomson, L, and B, ii, 312 sq. 

The name Yebna is still borne by a little village 
among the ruins of the ancient site, upon a small emi- 
nence on the western side of wady Rubin, about one 
hour from the sea (Irby and Mangles, p. 182; Corresp, 
@ Orient, v, p. 373, 874). According to Scholz (Reisen, 
p- 146), there are here the ruins of a former church, af- 
terwards a mosque; also, nearer the sea, the ruins of a 
Roman bridge over the wady, with high arches, built 
of very large stones, On the eastern side of the wady, 
on a small eminence, is the tomb of Rubin (Reuben), 
the son of Jacob, from whom the wady takes its name ; 
it is mentioned by Mejr ed-Din (1495) as haying been 
formerly a noted place of pilgrimage for Moslems, as it 
still is in some degree (Fundgr. des Orients, ii, 138). It 
is about eleven miles south of Jaffa, seven from Ramleh, 
and four from Akir (Ekron). (See Robinson’s Research- 
es, iii, 22; Ritter, Lrdk, xvi, 125.) It probably occu- 
pies its ancient site, for some remains of old buildings 
are to be seen, possibly relics of the fortress which the 
Crusaders built there (Porter, /andbook, p. 274). 

This position likewise corresponds with that of JAB- 
NEEL (Josh. xv, 11) on the western end of the northern 
boundary of Judah (so Schwarz, Pulestine, p. 98; Keil, 
Comment. ad loc.), which is placed by Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Jamneel) between Ashdod and 
Diospolis. There is no sign of its ever having been 
occupied by Judah, Josephus (Ant. v, 1, 22) correctly 
attributes it to the Danites. There was a constant 
struggle going on between that tribe and the Philistines 
for the possession of all the places in the lowland plain 


Her. lib. ii, 730). 


| we meet with Jabneel it should be in the hands of the 
' latter (2 Chron, xxvi, 6). 
\ Jabriida (faSoovdd), a city of Palestine mention- 
f ed by Ptolemy (v, 15), and as an episcopal city by St. 
Paulo (Geogr. Sacr. p. 294); now Yebrid, a village, but 
; still the seat of a bishop; rather more than an hour to 
7 the west of the great caravan road from Damascus to 
2 Homs, nearly midway between these two cities (Porter, 
' Damuscus, i, 360).—Van de Velde, Memoir, p.323; Rob- 
inson, Later Researches, p. 556. 

Ja’chan (Heb. Yukan’, {227, mourner ; Sept. Ta- 
yay v.r. Iwaxdy), one of seven chief Gadite “ broth- 
ers” resident in Bashan (1 Chron. v, 13). B.C. between 
1093 and 782. See also AKAN. 

Ja’chin (Heb. Yakin’, j727, firm; Sept. “Taxetv, 
"Iayiv), the name of three men and also of a pillar. 

1. The fourth named of the sons of Simeon (Gen. 
xlvi, 10; Exod. vi, 15), called Jarre in 1 Chron. iv, 24. 
His descendants are called Jacurixires (Heb. Yakini’, 
32725, Sept. ‘Iayuvi, Numb. xxvi, 12). B.C. 1856. 

2. The head of the twenty-first “ course” of priests as 
arranged by David (1 Chron. xxiv, 17). B.C. 1014. 

3. One of the priests that returned to Jerusalem after 
the Exile (1 Chron. ix, 10; Neh. xi, 10). B.C. 536. 

4. Jacurs (Sept. in Kings layovp, Alex. "Layour ; 
but in Chron. carioAwore in both MSS.; Josephus ‘Ta- 
xiv; Vulg. Jachin, Jachim) ANp Boaz were the names 
of two columns (the former on the right hand [south ], 
the latter on the left) set up (according to Phoenician 
style : compare Menander in Josephus, Ant. viii, 5,3; see 
Vatke’s Bibl. Theol. p. 824, 326; Movers, Phdn.i, 293) in 
the porch (eb?) of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings vii, 
15-22; 2 Chron. iii, 17; comp. Jer. lii, 21), and doubt- 
less of symbolical import (Simonis, Onomasticon, p. 430, 


[see Dan], and it is not surprising that the next time | 


460). See ArcuitectruRE; TEMPLE, 
ach was eighteen cubits high and twelve 
in circumference, or four in diameter, 
They were formed of brass (copper or 
bronze, perhaps some more precious al- 
loy) four fingers in thickness (Jer. lii, 21). 
The capitals (quadrangular, Jer. lii, 23), 
also of brass, were five cubits high (1 
Kings vii, 16; Jer. lii, 22; 2 Chron, iii, . 
15). The description of the ornaments 
(of the same metal, Jer. lii, 22) of the 
capitals (1 Kings vii, 17 sq.; compare 2 
Kings xxv, 17; 2 Chron. ii, 15; iv, 12; 
Jer. lii, 22) is much confused and obscure 
(Hitzig, Jerem. p. 423), either on account 
of the brevity or in consequence of some 
corruption in the text, and it is therefore & 
no wonder that antiquarians (see Lamy, 
De Tabern feed. p. 1043 sq.; Meyer, Blatt. f. hih. Warh. 
i, 13 sq.; ix, 31 sq.; Griinersen, in the Stuttgart, Kunst. 
1831, No. 77 sq.; Keil, Tempel Solomo’s, p. 95 sqs; 
Schnaase, Gesch. der bild. Kunste, i, 245, 280) and archi- 
tects (Schmidt, Biblic. Mathem. p. 253 sq.) should have 
varied greatly in their views and reconstructions on this 
point (compare Lamy, Tab. 18; Scheuchzer, Phys. sacr. 
iii, tab. 443 sq.; see Meyer, ut sup.). It is clear, how- 
ever, that the capitals were swelling at the top, and lily- 
shaped (1 Kings vii, 18, 20; comp. Josephus, Ant. viii, 
3,4). (For discussions of various points connected with 
the subject, see Rosenmitller on Jer. lii, 22; Meyer's Bi- 
beldeut. p. 257; Jahn, iii, 261; Movers, Chron. p. 253; 
Hirt, Gesch. d. Baukunst, tab. 3, fig. 20; Bottcher, Prod. 
alttest. Schriftausl. p. 335; Keil, Comment. on 1 Kings 
vi, 15. Monographs on the subject have been written 
by J. G. Michaelis, Frankft. 1733; Unger, Lugd. 1733 ; 
and Kilchberger, Berl. 1783; especially M. Plesken, De 
columnis eneis, Viteb. 1719; also in Ugolini Thesaurus, 
x; compare the treatises of Lightfoot, Keil, Hirt, and 
Bardwell on Solomon's Temple.)—Winer, i, 520. See 
Boaz; PILLAR. 


Jachini, Apranam. See Lewr (Sabbaiai). 
Ja’chinite (Numb. xxvi, 12). 


Jacinth (ideuwSoc, the hyacinth), properly a flower 
of a deep purple or reddish blue (so baxivSuroc, hyacin- 
thine, i. e. hyacinth-colored, “of jacinth,” Rev. ix, 17); 
hence a precious stone of like color (Rev. xxi, 20). Con- 
siderable doubt prevails as to the real mineral thus des- 
ignated, if indeed any particular stone be intended, and 
not rather every purplish or azure gem. According to 
Dr. Moore (Anc. Mineralogy, p. 169), it is most nearly 
related to the zircon of modern mineralogists. The 
hyacinth or jacinth stone was of various colors, from 
white or pale green to purple-red. Pliny speaks of it 
as shining with a golden color, and in much favor as an 
amulet or charm against the plague (/ist. Nat. xxxvii, 
9). It occurs in the Sept. for wWrin, Exod. xxv, 5; also 
for mbom, Exod. xxvi, 4; but is usually supposed to 
represent the Heb. prid, “Jioure” (q. v.) (Rosenmiiller, 
Bibl. Alterthumsk. TV, i, p. 38). See Gem. 

Jackal, the Persie shaal, Turkish jakal, canis au- 
reus of Linneus, has been thought to be denoted by 
several Hebrew words variously rendered in the Auth. 
Vers. See Fox; DracGon; WHELP?, etc. It is a wild 
animal of the canine family [see Wotr; Doc], which 
in Persia, Armenia, likewise Arabia (Niebuhr, Beschr, 
166), and even in Syria (Russel, Aleppo, ii, 61) and Pal- 
estine (around Jaffa, Gaza, and in Galilee, Hasselquist, 
Trav.p.271; among the hills of Juda, Robinson, ii, 432; 
iii, 188), is frequently met with, attaining a large size 
(three and a half feet in length), and so closely resem- 
bling a fox in color and general appearance as to be at 
first readily mistaken for that animal. But the jackal 
has a somewhat peculiarly formed head, not greatly un- 
like that of a shepherd's dog, about seven inches long, 
with a very pointed muzzle, and yellowish-red hair, 
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he Column of Jachin or Boaz. 
Paine’s Temple of Solomon, pl. 


See JACHIN 1. 


Eastern, Jackals. 


which resembles that of the wolf. The color of the ; 


body is yellowish-gray above, whitish below; the back 
and sides sometimes of mixed gray and black; the 
shoulders, thighs, and legs uniformly tawny-yellow. 
The tail is round, projecting, and reaching hardly to 
the heel. The eyes are large, with a round pupil. It 
is gregarious in its habits, hunting in packs (generally 
preying upon smaller animals and poultry, but frequent- 
ly attacking the larger quadrupeds), the pest of the 
countries where it is found, It burrows in the earth, 
preferring forests and caverns, where it usually lies hid 
during the daytime; but at night it issues in companics 
(sometimes very large) on predatory incursions among 
the villages, and often the immediate vicinity of towns. 
Its favorite food is fowls or carrion, and it will break 
into grayes to make a meal upon the corpse, and even 
carry off and devour young children if found unprotect- 
ed. In a wild state, this animal has an intolerably of- 
fensive odor. Colonel Hamilton Smith, in his Canide, 
states that “jackals form a group of crepuscular and 
nocturnal canines, never voluntarily abroad before dark, 
and then hunting for prey during the whole night; en- 
tering the streets of towns to seek for offals, robbing the 
hen-roosts, entering out-houses, examining doors and 
windows, feasting upon all dressed vegetables and ill- 
secured provisions, devouring all the carrion they find 
exposed, and digging their way into sepulchres that are 
not carefully protected against their activity and vora- 
ciousness; and in the fruit season, in common with 
foxes, seeking the vineyards, and fattening upon grapes. 
They congregate in great numbers, sometimes as many 
as two hundred being found together, and they howl so 
incessantly that the annoyance of their voices is the 
theme of numerous apologues and tales in the literature 
of Asia, This cry is a melancholy sound, beginning 
the instant the sun sets, and never ceasing till after it 
has arisen, The voice is uttered and responded to by 
all within hearing, in an accent of every possible tone, 
from a short, hungry yelp to a prolonged crescendo cry, 
rising octave above octaye in the shrillness, and mingled 
with dismal whinings, as of a human being in distress.” 
Their nightly howl has a peculiar wailing tone (Russel, 
A leppo, p- 62; Russegger, Reise, ii, 125), greatly resem- 
bling the cry of a child. “These sinister, guilty, woe- 
begone brutes, when pressed with hunger, gather in 
gags among the graves, and yell in rage, and fight like 
fiends over their midnight orgies; but on the battle- 


bw . ? a Me =! 
field is their great carnival” 
(Thomson, Land and Book, 
134). (See, generally, B 
chart, Hieroz. ii, 180 sq., who 
maintains that the jackal was 
designated among the Greeks 
and Romans by the name 
Sec, Swéc, Kaimpfer, A moen. 
ii, 406 sq.; Gmelin, Reise, ii, 
81 sq. Giildenstiidt, in Nov. 
comment. acad. Petropol. xx, 
449 sq.; Oedmann, Samm. ii, 
18 sq.) 

This animal is very gener- 
ally regarded as denoted by 
the name "& (i, the howler, in 
the plural, D758; zim’, “ wild 
beasts of the islands”), repre-_ 
sented as inhabiting deserts 
(Isa. xili, 22; xxxiv, 14; Jer. 
xl, 39). It is more usually 
recognised as the bom, shu- 
al’, of Scripture (aA wrné, 
“ fox”), especially in the in- 
stance of Samson’s exploit 
(Judg. xv, 4; compare Rosen- 
miiller, Alterthumsk. IV, ii, 
156 sq., and Scholia ad Judi- 
ces, p. 8327). See Fox. We 
have, however, no proof that shual’ denotes exclusive- 
ly the fox, and that zyim’, and Solomon’s little foxes, 
refer solely to jackals; particularly as these animals 
were, if really known, not abundant in Western Asia, 
even during the first century of the Roman empire; for 
they are but little noticed by the Greek writers and 
sportsmen who resided where now they are heard and 


|seen every evening; these authorities offering no re- 


mark on the most prominent characteristic of the spe- 
cies, namely, the chorus of howlings lasting all night— 
a habit so intolerable that it is the invariable theme of 
all the Shemitic writers since the Hegira whenever they 
mention the jackal. We may therefore infer that shual’, 
if a general denomination, and that tyim’,if the etymol- 
ogy be just, is derived from howling or barking, and 
may designate the jackal, though more probably it in- 
cludes also those wild Canide which have a similar 
habit. Indeed, as Ehrenberg (Jcon. et descript. mam- 
mal. dic. 2) has remarked, it is likely that travellers 
have usually confounded the jackal with the canis Syr- 
zacus, While a thorough treatise on the canis aureus is 
still a desideratum (see Wood, Bible Animals, p. 56). 

There is also another term in the O. T., jM (an, in 
plurai by Chaldaism, }"2D, tannin’, regarded by others 
as the singular, whence a true plur. B5252%, tanninim’, 
“dragons”), described as a wild animal inhabiting des- 
erts, and uttering a plaintive ery (Job xxx, 29; Mice. i, 
8); often joined (in poetic parallelism) with MITT], 
“daughter of the ostrich,” and D8, iyim’ (Isa. xiii, 
22; xxxiv, 15; xliii;20). The Syriac understands the 
jackal, and the Arabic the wolf (comp. Pococke, Comm. 
in Mic. ad loc.; Schnurrer, Diss. philol. p.323 sq.). It is 
possibly no more than the canis Syriacus after all. Bo- 
chart (Hieroz, iii, 222 sq.) interprets it of an enormous 
kind of serpent. See Dracon. 

Jackson, Arthur, an English Nonconformist di- 
vine, was born in Suffolk in 15938. He studied at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, became lecturer, and afterwards 
minister of St. Michael’s, Wood Street, London. Subse- 
quently he received the living of St. Faith’s, but’ was 
ejected for nonconformity in 1662, and died in 1666. 
His annotations are still esteemed. His writings are 
principally in the exegetical department, and are gener- 
ally considered valuable even in our day, Of these the 


| best are, A Help for the understanding of the Holy 


Scripture (Camb, 1643, 3 vols, 4to) :— Annotations on 


— 


, 1682, 4to),—Darling, | 


son, Cyril, a celebrated English divine, was 
42, He was educated at Oxford University, 


[5 


and, after holding several benetices, was appointed dean 
‘of Christ Church, Oxford, which position he held until 


he time of his death, April 9, 1819. 


Jackson, James B,, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born and reared in Clarke 


County, Ga, The date of his birth is not known to 


us, neither are we aware of the date of his conversion, 
though it appears, from the minutes of the Florida Con- 
ference, of which he was a member, that it must have 
been about the age of fourteen. He was honored by his 
associates in the ministry as a man of superior abilities, 
and held some of the best appointments in the Florida 
Conference. He was also professor in Andrew Female 
College for a number of years. At the time of his death, 
Feb. 18, 1868, he was presiding elder of Jacksonville Dis- 
trict. In all, he spent about thirty years in the minis- 
try. See Minutes of Ann. Conf. M, E. Ch. South, iti, 227. 


Jackson, John, an English Arian divine and 
great Hebraist of the last century, was born at Lensey, 
in Yorkshire, in 1686. He studied at Doncaster School 
and at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he took his bach- 
elor’s degree, but could not obtain that of master of arts 
on account of his Arian principles. In 17 12 the corpo- 
ration of Doncaster presented him with the rectory of 
Rossington, but the chancellor of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter having made him confrater of Wigston’s Hospital, 
in Leicester. a position which required no subscription 
of him, he removed to the hospital, and in 1729 suc- 
ceeded to its mastership. He died in 1763, Jackson 
carried on a lively controversy with several of England’s 
most distinguished orthodox writers of divinity, more 
especially with bishop Warburton (q.v.). He also wrote 
a large number of works, the principal of which are, 
The Duty of a Christian set forth and explained in sev- 
erul practical Discourses, being an Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ete. (Lond. 1728, 12mo) :—The Existence 
and Unity of God proved from his Nature and Attri- 
butes, being a Vindication of Dr. Clurke’s Demonstration 
of the Being and A tributes of God, ete. (London, 1734, 
8yo):—The Belief of a future State proved to be a fun- 


damental Article of the Religion of the Hebrews, and | 


held by the Philosophers, etc. (Lond, 1745, 8vo) :—Chro- 
nological Antiquities, etc., for the Space of five thousand 
Years (Lond. 1752, 3 vols. 4to), and many other contro- 
versial pamphlets. See Dr. Sutton, Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of J. J., ete. (Lond. 1764, 8vo) ; Chalmers, 
Gen. Biog. Dictionary, 8. V+} Hook, Eccles. Biog. 8. V+} 
Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. G énérale, xxv, 149; Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, 8. V3 Gorton, Biog. Dict. 8. Vv. 


Jackson, John Frelinghuysen. See JACK- 
son, WILLIAM, 1. 


Jackson, Samuel, a Wesleyan minister, who 
held the highest offices in the gift of the Wesleyans, 
and for many years was one of the greatest powers of 
English Wesleyanism, was born at Scranton, Yorkshire. 
Feb. 10, 1786. He was particularly prominent in the 
Sabbath-school movement. “To him alone,” says a 
writer in the London Quart. Rev. 1863, p. 261, “must be 
attributed the awakening among them (the Wesleyans) 
of that religious jealousy for the younger members of 
their societies and congregations, which of late has so 


_ much elevated their system of Sunday-school instruction, 


and has thrown the hedge of a more direct ministerial 
oversight and training around multitudes of their youth, 
who might otherwise have passed unguarded through 
the perils that precede adult age. For some years be- 
fore his death concern for the spiritual welfare of the 
young became a passion with Mr. Jackson ; he wrote 
and spoke of little besides.” As a preacher, he was 
plain in language, masculine in sentiment, ever abound- 
ing in simple but forcible illustrations. He died suddenly, 


Aug. 4, 1861. 
minister of the Wesleyans, 
uel Jackson, and prefaced them with a memoir of the 
author (London, 1863, 8vo). 

Jackson, Thomas, D.D. an eminent English di- 
vine, was born at Willowing, Durham, in 1579, He 


| studied at Queen's College, Oxford, and after 1596 at 


Corpus Christi, of which he became vice-president. He 
was afterwards appointed successively vicar of Newcas- 
tle, president of his college in 1630, prebendary of Win~ 
chester in 1633, and, finally, dean of Peterborough in 
1638, He died in 1640, Dr. Thomas Jackson enjoyed 
a great reputation for piety and learning; he was pro- 
foundly read in the fathers, and possessed great depth 
of judgment, His works (commentaries, among these 
a valuable commentary on the Apostles’ Creed, and ser- 
mons), which rank very high, form a magazine of theo- 
logical knowledge, and are remarkable also for elegance 
and dignity of style, Southey places him among the 
very best of English divines, and George Herbert says, 
« T bless God for the confirmation Dr. Jackson has given 
me in the Christian religion against the Atheist, Jew, 
and Socinian, and in the Protestant against Rome.” A 
new edition of his works, with a copious index, was pub- 
lished in 1844 (Oxford, 12 vols. 8vo). See Darling, Cy- 
clop. Bibliog. s. v.5 Biograph. Britannica, 8. V-} Fuller, 
Worthies ; Wood, Athenee Oxonienses (see Index, vol. i); 
Hook, Eccles. Biog. 8. V- 


Jackson, William (1), born in 1732, was one ot 
the earliest ministers of the Reformed ( Dutch) Church 
in New Jersey. He began his studies for the ministry 
with the Rev. John Frelinghuysen, whose daughter he 
married in 1757. The church at Bergen, N. J., which 
was the first of any denomination in the state, had exist- 
ed ninety years without a pastor, being unable to procure 
one from the mother country. In 1753, in union with 
the Church on Staten Island, a call was made upon Mr. 
Jackson which bound him to go to Holland, complete 
his studies, and obtain ordination from the Classis of 
Amsterdam. These churches were to pay him £100 for 
his support while absent. Four years and three months 
elapsed be‘ore his return in 1757, when he assumed full 
pastoral charge, dividing his services equally between 
the two congregations, These facts show both the 
tenacity of Church life and the devotion of the people 
to the idea of a thoroughly educated ministry. The 
Ccetus and Conferentie troubles, which had so long rent 
the churches, and which grew out of this very question 
of an educated ministry, were finally adjusted in 1771, 
through the great exertions of Dr. John H. Livingston 
(q. v.) and his associates, and both Mr. J ackson and 
these churches rejoiced in the consummation, See Re- 
roRMED Durca Cuurcia. His ministry lasted thirty- 


!two years (1757-1789), when he became insane. He 


died in 1813. Mr. Jackson’s literary and theological 
attainments were attested by academic degrees confer- 
red by Yale, Columbia, and Princeton colleges. He was 
celebrated as a pulpit orator, preaching in the Dutch 
language. His voice was commanding, and his popu- 
larity was such that “in Middlesex and Somerset coun- 
ties he was estimated as a field-preacher second only to 
Whitefield. On one occasion, at the Raritan church, 
the assembly was so large that he had to leave the pul- 
pit and take a station at the church door to deliver his 
sermon,” and the throng outside was greater than that 
which filled the building. His ministry was useful, ac- 
ceptable, and crowned with great and permanent bless- 
ings. One of his five sons, the Rey. John Frelinghuy- 
sen Jackson, was for many years the pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at Harlem, New York, where he 
died in 1836, at the age of sixty-eight years. He was 
a laborious, faithful, and devoted minister, and distin- 
guished for his pecuniary liberality.—B. C. Taylor's A n- 
nals of Classis and Township of Bergen ; Corwin’s Man- 
ual of the Reformed Church, p. 120. (W.d. R. tS) 


Jackson, William (2), an English divine, broth 
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er of Cyril Jackson, born in 1750, was educated at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford. He obtain- 
ed the degree of D.D. in 1799, and became, after having 
been preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, canon of Christ Church, 
regius professor of Greek in 1811, and bishop of Oxford. 
He died in November, 1815. He published some of his 
sermons (1784-1804). See Rich, Bibliotheca Americana 
Nova, i, 317. 

Jackson, William, D.D. (3), a Congregational 
minister, was born in Cornwall, Conn., Dec. 14, 1768. 
At the age of sixteen, when about commencing his stud- 
ies preparatory for college, his mind became deeply im- 
pressed with religious truth, and he at once decided to 
devote his life to the ministry. He entered Dartmouth 
College in 1786, and graduated in 1790, For a time he 
taught a school in Wethersfield, Conn., but, finding that 
his services were needed in the Church, he commenced 
finally the study of theology under Drs. Spring and 
Emmons. In 1793 he was licensed to preach, and he 
performed ministerial labors first near his home, and af- 
terwards in New Jersey. A call which had been given 
him by the Congregational Society at Dorset, Vt., in 
1793, when feeble health obliged him to decline, was re- 
newed three years after, and this time accepted. He 
was ordained Sept. 27,1796. In 1837 he was obliged to 
ask his people for an assistant; and though his task had 
thus been made easier, his health continued to fail him, 
and he died Oct. 15,1842. In 1837 Middlebury College, 
of which he had been a corporation member for several 
years, conferred on him the doctorate of divinity. Dr. 
Jackson possessed a mind of high order, sanctified by 
earnest devotion to the interests of the Church. “ Dr. 
Porter, late of Andover, the companion of his youth, 
and particular friend in college, said of him, ‘ He is the 
only minister of his age who has kept up with the times.’ 
His mental enterprise and panting for progress never 
left him.”—Dr. J. Maltby, in Sprague, Ann. of the Amer- 
tcun Pulpit, ii, 336, 

Ja’cob (Heb. Yadkob’, D2, supplanter, from aP>, 
to bite the heel [to which signification there is allusioh 
in Gen, xxv, 26; xxvii, 36; Hos. xii, 3]; Sept. and N.T. 
"Lax; Josephus ‘LacwGoc, which latter is identical 
with the Greek name for “ James”), the name of two 
men in the Bible. 

1. The second-born of the twin sons of Isaac by Re- 
bekah (B.C. 2004). His importance in Jewish history 
requires a copious treatment, which we accordingly 
give in full detail. 

1. His conception is stated to have been supernatural 
(Gen, xxv, 21 sq.). Led by peculiar feelings, Rebekah 
went to inquire of the Lord (as some think, through the 
intervention of Abraham). and was informed that she 
was about to become a mother, that her offspring should 
be the founders of two nations, and that the elder should 
serye the younger—circumstanees which ought to be 
borne in mind when a judgment is pronounced on her 
conduct in aiding Jacob to secure the privileges of birth- 
right to the exclusion of his elder brother Esau. He 
was born with Esau, when Isaac was 59 and Abraham 
159 years old, probably at the well Lahai-roi. 

As the boys grew, Jacob appeared to partake of the 
gentle, quiet, and retiring character of his father, and 
was accordingly led to prefer the tranquil safety and 
pleasing occupations of a shepherd’s life to the bold and 
daring enterprises of the hunter, for which Esau had an 
irresistible predilection. The latter was his father’s fa- 
vorite, however, while Rebekah evinced a partiality for 
Jacob (Gen. xxv, 27, 28). 

That selfishness, and a prudence which approached 
to cunning, had a seat in the heart of the youth Jacob, 
appears but too plainly in his dealing with Esau, when 
he exacted from a famishing brother so large a price for 
a mess of pottage as the surrender of his birthright (Gen. 
xxv, 29-34), B.C. cir. 1985. (See Kitto, Daily Bible 
Zllust. ad loc.) 

The leaning which his mother had in favor of Jacob 


would naturally be augmented by tl 
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in marrying, doubtless contrary to his pa ents) ’ 
two Hittite women, who are recorded as having 


B.C. 1964. } 


Circumstances thus prepared the way for procuring — 


the transfer of the birthright, when Isaac, being now 


old, proceeded to take steps to pronounce the irrevocable _ 


blessing, which acted with all the force of a modern tes- 
tamentary bequest. This blessing, then, it was essen- 
tial that Jacob should receive in preference to Esau. 
Here Rebekah appears as the chief agent; Jacob isa mere 
instrument in her hands. Isaae directs Esau to procure 
him some venison. This Rebekah hears, and urges her 
reluctant favorite to personate his elder brother. Jacob 
suggests difficulties; they are met by Rebekah, who is 
ready to incur any personal danger so that her object be 
gained (see Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 355). Her 
voice is obeyed, the food is brought, Jacob is equipped 
for the deceit; he helps out his fraud by direct false- 
hood, and the old man, whose senses are now failing, is 
at last with difficulty deceived (Gen. xxvii). B.C.1927. 
It cannot be denied that this is a most reprehensible 
transaction, and presents a truly painful picture, in which 
a mother conspires with one son in order to cheat her 
aged husband, with a view to deprive another son of his 
rightful inheritance. Justification is here impossible; 
but it should not be forgotten, in the estimate we form, 
that there was a promise in favor of Jacob, that Jacob’s 
qualities had endeared him to his mother, and that the 
prospect to her was dark and threatening which arose 
when she saw the negligent Esau at the head of the 
house, and his hateful wives assuming command over 
herself. 

For the sale of his birthright to Jacob, Esau is brand- 


ed in the N. Test. as a “profane person” (Heb. xii, 16). 


The following sacred and important privileges haye 
been mentioned as connected with primogeniture in pa- 
triarchal times, and as constituting the object of Jacob’s 
desire: (a) Superior rank in the family (see Gen. xlix, 
3,4). (6) A double portion of the father’s property (so 
Aben-Ezra) (see Deut. xxi, 17, and Gen. xlvii, 22).° (¢) 
The priestly office in the patriarchal church (see Numb. 
viii, 17-19). In favor of this, see Jerome, ad Evang. 
Ep. \xxxiil, § 6; Jarchi, in Gen. xxv; Estius, in Hebr. 
xii; Shuckford, Connexion, bk. vii; Blunt, Undes. Coine. 
i, 1, § 2,3; and against it, Vitringa, Observ. Sac., and 
J.D. Michaelis, Mosaisch. Recht, ii, § 64, cited by Rosen- 
miiller in Gen. xxv. (d) A conditional promise or ad- 
umbration of the heavenly inheritance (see Cartwright 
in the Crit. Sacr. on Gen. xxv). (e) The promise of 
the Seed in which all nations should be blessed, though 
not included in the birthright, may have been so regard- 
ed by the patriarchs, as it was by their descendants 
(Rom. ix, 8, and Shuckford, viii). The whole subject 
has been treated in separate essays by Vitringa in his 
Observat. Sacr. i, 11, § 2; also by J. H. Hottinger, and 
by J. J.Schréder. See Eycke, De venditione primogeni- 
ture Esavi (Wittemb. 1729); Gmelin, De benedict. pa- 
terna Esavo a Jacobo prerepta (Tiib. 1706); Heydeg- 
ger, Hist. Patriarch. ii, 14. See Brrruricur. : 
With regard to Jacob’s acquisition of his father’s 
blessing (ch. xxvii), few persons will accept the excuse 
offered by St. Augustine (Serm. iv, § 22, 23) for the de- 
ceit which he practised: that it was merely a figurative 
action, and that his personation of Esau was justified by 
his previous purchase of Esau’s birthright. It is not, 
however, necessary, with the view of cherishing a Chris- 
tian hatred of sin, to heap opprobrious epithets upon a 
fallible man whom the choice of God has rendered yen 
erable in the eyes of believers. Waterland (iv, 208) 
speaks of the conduct of Jacob in language which is 
neither wanting in reverence nor likely to encourage 
the extenuation of guilt : “I do not know whether it be 
justifiable in every particular; I suspect that it is not. 
There were several very good and laudable circumstan- 
ces in what Jacob and Rebekah did, but I do not take 
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grief of mind to Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. xxvi, 34, 35 
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one “of the patriarchs can be set 
Christian morals, ‘They lived under a 
ws that were not absolutely good, perhaps not 
good as the Levitical; for, as this was but a prepara- 
for the more perfect law of Christ, so possibly was 
patriarchal but a preparation for the Law of Moses.” 
‘The circumstances which led to this unhappy transac- 
‘tion, and the retribution which fell upon all parties con- 
cerned in it, have been carefully discussed by Benson 
(Hulsean Lectures [1822] on Scripture Difficulties, xvi, 
xvii). See also Woodgate (Historical Sermons, ix) and 
Maurice (Patriarchs aud Lawgivers, v). On the ful- 
filment of the prophecies concerning Esau and Jacob, 
and on Jacob's dying blessing, see bishop Newton, Dis- 
sertations on the Prophecies, § 3, 4. 

Punishment soon ensued to all the parties to this in- 
iquitous transaction (see Jarvis, Church ofthe Redeemed, 
p-47). Fear seized the guilty Jacob, who is sent by his 
father, at the suggestion of Rebekah, to the original seat 
of the family, in order that he might find a wife among 
his cousins, the daughters of his mother’s brother, Laban 
the Syrian (Gen. xxviii). Before he is dismissed, Jacob 
again receives his father’s blessing, the object obviously 
being to keep alive in the young man’s mind the great 
promise given to Abraham, and thus to transmit that 
influence which, under the aid of divine Providence, was 
to endin placing the family in possession of the land of 
Palestine, and, in so doing, to make it “a multitude of 
people.” The language, however, employed by the aged 
father suggests the idea that the religious light which 
had been kindled in the mind of Abraham had lost some- 
what of its fulness, if not of its clearness also, since “ the 
blessing of Abraham,” which had originally embraced 
all nations, is now restricted to the descendants of this 
one patriarchal family. And so it appears, from the 
language which Jacob employs (Gen. xxviii, 16) in re- 
lation to the dream that he had when he tarried all 
night upon a certain plain on his journey eastward, that 
his idea of the Deity was little more than that of a local 
god: “Surely the Lord is in this place, and / knew it 
not.’ Nor does the language which he immediately 
after employs show that his ideas of the relations be- 
tween God and man were of an exalted and refined na- 
ture: “If God will be with me, and will keep me in the 
way that I go, and will give me bread to eat and rai- 
ment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God.” The 
vision, therefore, with which Jacob was favored was not 
without occasion, nor could the terms in which he was 
addressed by the Lord fail to enlarge and correct his 
conceptions, and make his religion at once more com- 
prehensive and more influential. (Jacob’s vision at 
Bethel is considered by Miegius in a treatise [ De Scala 
Jacobi | in the Thesaurus novus Theologico-Philologicus, 
1,195. See also Augustine, Sev, exxii; Kurz, History 
of the Old Covenant, i, 309.) 

2. Jacob, on coming into the land of the people of the 
Fast, accidentally met with Rachel, Laban’s daughter, 
to whom, with true Eastern simplicity and politeness, he 
showed such courtesy as the duties of pastoral life sug- 
gest and admit (Gen. xxix). Here his gentle and af- 
fectionate nature displays itself under the influence of 
the bonds of kindred and the fair form of the youthful 
maiden. “Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice 
and wept.” It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Jacob himself had now reached the mature age of sev- 

-enty-seven years, as appears from a comparison of Jo- 
seph’s age (Gen. xxx, 25; xli, 46; xlv,6) with Jacob's 
(Gen. xlvii, 9; xxxi,41). After he had been with his 
uncle the space of a month, Laban inquires of him what 
reward he expects for his services. He asks for the 
“peautiful and well-favored Rachel.” His request is 
granted on condition of a seven years’ service—a long 
period, truly, but to J acob “they seemed but a few days 
for the love he had to her.” When the time was ex- 
pired, the crafty Laban availed himself of the customs 
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of the country in order to substitute his elder and “ ten- 
der-eyed” daughter, Leah, In the morning Jacob fouud 
how he had been beguiled; but Laban excused himself, 
saying, “It must not be done in our country, to give the 
younger before the first-born.” Another seyen years’ 
service gains for Jacob the beloved Rachel. Leah, 
however, has the compensatory privilege of being the 
mother of the first-born, Reuben; three other sons suc- 
cessively follow, namely, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, sons 
of Leah, his fruitfulness was a painful subject of re- 
flection to the barren Rachel, who employed |] nguage 
on this occasion that called forth a reply from her hus- 
band which shows that, mild as was the character of Ja- 
cob, it was by no means wanting in force and energy 
(Gen. xxx, 2), An arrangement, however, took place, 
by which Rachel had children by means of her maid, 
BiJhah. of whom Dan and Naphtali were born. Two 
other sons, Gad and Asher, were born to Jacob of Leah’s 
maid, Zilpah. Leah herself bare two more sons, name- 
ly, Issachar and Zebulun ; she also bare a daughter, Di- 
nah. At length Rachel herself bare a son, and she call- 
ed his name Joseph. As this part of the sacred history 
has been made the subject of cavil on the alleged ground 
of anachronism (see Hengstenberg, Auth. des Pentat. ii, 
851), it may be well to present here a table showing the 
chronological possibility of the birth of these children 
within the years allotted in the narrative (Gen. Xxix, 
32; xxx, 24), 


B B. B By 
ao: Zeah. | Richa. | Bithan. | 2i?nah. B.C, 
1 | Reuben Summer, 1919 
2 | Simeon Spring, 1918 
3 ; Levi Spring, 1917 
4 | Judah Beginning 1916 
5 Dane Spring, 1916 
6 Naphtali Spring, 1915) 
7 Gad |Summer, 1915 
8 | Issachar Beginning 1914 
9 Asher!Spring, 1914 
10 | Zebulon Fall, 1914 
11 | Dinah Summer, 1913 
12 Joseph Fall, 1913} 


Jacob's polygamy is an instance of a patriarchal prac- 
tice quite repugnant to Christian morality, but to be ac- 
counted for on the ground that the time had not then 
come for a full expression of the will of God on this sub- 
ject. The mutual rights of husband and wife were rec- 
ognised in the history of the Creation, but instances of 
polygamy are frequent among persons mentioned in the 
sacred records, from Lamech (Gen. iv, 19) to Herod (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xvii, 1,2). In times when frequent wars 
increased the number of captives and orphans, and re- 
duced nearly all service to slavery, there may have been 
some reason for extending the recognition and protec- 
tion of the law to concubines or half-wives, as Bilhah 
and Zilpah. In the case of Jacob, it is right to bear in 
mind that it was not his original intention to marry 
both the daughters of Laban. (See, on this subject, 
Augustine, Contra Faustum, xxii, 47-54.) 

Most faithfully and with great success had Jacob 
served his uncle for fourteen years, when he became de- 
sirous of returning to his parents. At the urgent re- 
quest of Laban, however, he is induced to remain for an 
additional term of six years. The language employed 
upon this occasion (Gen. xxx, 25 sq.) shows that Ja- 
eob’s character had gained considerably during his ser- 
vice, both in strength and comprehensiveness ; but the 
means which he employed in order to make his bargain 
with his uncle work so as to enrich himself, prove toe 
clearly that his moral feelings had not undergone an 
equal improvement (see Baungarten, Comment. I, i, 276), 
and that the original taint of prudence, and the sad les- 
sons of his mother in deceit, had produced some of their 
natural fruit in his bosom, (Those who may wish to 
inquire into the nature and efticacy of the means which 
Jacob employed, may, in addition to the original narrae 
tive, consult Michaelis and Rosenmiiller on the subject, 
as well as the following: Jerome, Quest. in Gen.; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. vii, 10; Oppian, Cyneg. i, 330 sq.; Michaelis, 
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Verm. Schrift.i, 61 sq.; Hastfeer, Veber Schafzucht; Bo- 


chart, Hieroz. i, 619; Nitschmann, De corylo Jacobi in 


Thesaur. novus Theologico-Philologicus, i, 201. Winer 
[ Handwérterb. 8. v. Jacob ] gives a parallel passage from 
lian, Hist. Anim. viii, 21.) : 

The prosperity of Jacob displeased and grieved Laban, 
so that a separation seemed desirable. His wives are 
ready to accompany him, Accordingly, he set out, with 
his family and his property, “ to go to Isaac his father in 
the land of Canaan” (Gen. xxxi) (B.C. 1907). It was 
not till the third day that Laban learned that Jacob had 
fled, when he immediately set out in pursuit of his 
nephew, and, after seven days’ journey, overtook him in 
Mount Gilead. Laban, however, is divinely warned not 
to hinder Jacob’s return. Reproach and recrimination 
ensued. Even a charge of theft is put forward by La- 
ban: “ Wherefore hast thou stolen my gods?” In truth, 
Rachel had carried off certain images which were the 
objects of worship. Ignorant of this misdeed, Jacob 
boldly called. for a search, adding, “ With whomsoever 
thou findest thy gods, let him notlive.” A crafty wom- 
an’s cleverness eluded the keen eye of Laban. Rachel, 
by an appeal which one of her sex alone could make, 
deceived her father. Thus one sin begets another; su- 
perstition prompts to theft, and theft necessitates deceit. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of the teraphim (q. v.) 
which Rachel stole, and which Laban was so anxious to 
discover, and whatever kind or degree of worship may 
in reality have been paid to them, their existence in the 
family suffices of itself to show how imperfectly instruct- 
ed regarding the Creator were at this time those who 
were among the least. ignorant in divine things. La- 
ban’s conduct on this occasion called forth a reply from 
Jacob, from which it appears that his service had been 
most severe, and which also proves that, however this 
severe service might haye encouraged a certain seryili- 
ty, it had not prevented the development in Jacob’s soul 
of a high and energetic spirit, which, when roused, 
could assert its rights, and give utterance to sentiments 
both just, striking, and forcible, and in the most poetical 
phraseology. Peace, however, being restored, Laban on 
the ensuing morning took a friendly, if not an affection- 
ate farewell of his daughters and their sons, and return- 
ed home. 

3. So far, things have gone prosperously with Jacob ; 
the word of God to him at Bethel, promising protection 
and blessing, has been wonderfully verified, and, with a 
numerous family and large possessions, he has again 
reached in safety the borders of Canaan. But is there 
still no danger in front? Shortly after parting with 
Laban, he met, we are told, troops of angels, apparently 
a double band, and wearing somewhat of a warlike as- 
pect, for he called the place in honor of them by the 
name of Mahanaim [two hosts] (Gen. xxxii, 1, 2). 
Whether this sight was presented to him in vision, or 
took place as an occurrence in the sphere of ordinary 
life, may be questioned, though the latter supposition 
seems best to accord with the narrative; but it is not of 
material moment, for either way the appearance was a 
reality, and bore the character of a specific revelation to 
Jacob, adapted to the circumstances in which he was 
placed. It formed a fitting counterpart to what he for- 
merly had seen at Bethel; angels were then employed 
to indicate the peaceful relation in which he stood to 
the heavenly world when obliged to retire from Canaan, 
and now, on his return, they are again employed with a 
like friendly intent—to give warning, indeed, of a hos- 
tile encounter, but at the same time to assure him of the 
powerful guardianship and support of heaven. The for- 
mer part of the design was not long in finding confirma- 
tion; for, on sending messengers to his brother Esau with 
a friendly greeting, and apprising him of his safe return 
after a long and prosperous sojourn in Mesopotamia, he 
learned that Esau was on his way to meet him with a 
host of 400 men. There could be no reasonable doubt, 
especially after the preliminary intimation given through 
the angelic bands, as to the intention of Esau in advan- 


cing towards his brother with such ; 
of Jacob’s reappearance in Canaan, and no lo 
as a dependant upon others, but as possessed of a C 
means and a considerable retinue, awoke into fresh ; 
tivity the slumbering revenge of Esau, and led him, on 
the spur of the moment, to resolve on bringing the con- 
troversy between them to a decisive issue. This ap- 
pears from the whole narrative to be so plainly the true 
state of matters, that it seems needless to refer to other — 
views that have been taken of it. But Jacob was not 
the man at any time to repel force with force, and he 
had now learned, by a variety of experiences, where the 
real secret of his safety and strength lay. His first im- 
pressions, however, on getting the intelligence, were 
those of trembling anxiety and fear; but, on recovering 
himself a little, he called to his aid the two great weap- 
ons of the believer—pains and prayer. He first divided 
his people, with the flocks and herds, into two compa- 
nies, so that if the one were attacked the other might 
escape. Then he threw himself in earnest prayer and — 
supplication on the coyenant-mercy and faithfulness of 
God, putting God in mind of his past loving-kindnesses, 
at once great and undeserved; reminding him also of 
the express charge he had given Jacob to return to Ca- 
naan, with the promise of his gracious presence, and im- 
ploring him now to establish the hopes he had inspired 
by granting deliverance from the hands of Esau. So 
ended the first night; but on the following day further 
measures were resorted to by Jacob, though still in the 
same direction. Aware of the melting power of kind- 
ness, and how “a gift in secret pacifieth anger,” he re- 
solyed on giving from his substance a munificent pres- 
ent to Esau, placing each kind by itself, one after the 
other, in a succession of droves, so that on hearing, as he 
passed drove after drove, the touching words, “A present 
sent to my lord Esau from thy servant Jacob,” it might 
be like the pouring of live coals on the head of his 
wrathful enemy. How could he let his fury explode 
against a brother who showed himself so anxious to be 
on terms of peace with him? It could scarcely be, un- 
less there were still in Jacob’s condition the grounds of 
a quarrel between him and his God not yet altogether 
settled, and imperilling the success even of the best ef- 
forts and the most skilful preparations. 

That there really was something of the sort now sup- 
posed seems plain from what ensued. Jacob had made 
all his arrangements, and had got his family as well as 
his substance transported over the Jabbok (a brook that 
traverses the land of Gilead, and runs into the Jordan 
about half way between the Lake of Galilee end the 
Dead Sea), himself remaining behind for the night. It 
is not said for what purpose he so remained, but there 
can be little doubt it was for close and solitary dealing 
with God, While thus engaged, one suddenly appeared 
in the form of a man, and in the guise of an enemy 
wrestling with him and contending for the mastery. 
Esau was still at some distance, but here was an advyer- 
sary already present with whom Jacob had to maintain 
a severe and perilous conflict; and this plainly an ad- 
versary in appearance only human, but in reality the 
angel of the Lord’s presence. It was as much as to say, 
“You have reason to be afraid of the enmity of one 
mightier than Esau, and, if you can only preyail in get- 
ting deliverance from this,‘there is no fear that matters 
will go well with you otherwise; right with God, you 
may trust him to set you right with your brother.” 
The ground and reason of the matter lay in Jacob’s de- 
ceitful and wicked conduct before leaving the land of 
Canaan, which had fearfully compromised the character 
of God, and brought disturbance into Jacob's relation to 
the covenant. Leaving the land of Canaan covered 
with guilt, and liable to wrath, he must now re-enter it 
amid sharp contending, such as might lead to great 
searchings of heart, deep spiritual abasement, and the 
renunciation of all sinful and crooked devices as utterly 
at variance with the childlike simplicity and confidence 
in God which it became him to exercise. In the ear- 
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would not quit his hold; nay, all the more he would re- 
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a touched w of his thigh and put it 
Alois ken of the supernatural might which 
‘sterious antagonist had at his command, and 
owing how easy it had been for him (if he had so 
eased) to gain the mastery. But even then Jacob 


tain it, since now he could do nothing more, and since, 
also, it was plain he had to do with one who had the 


power of life and death in his hand; he would, there- 
fore, not let him go till he obtained a blessing. Faith 
thus wrought mightily out of human weakness—strong 
by reason of its clinging affection, and its beseeching 
importunity for the favor of heaven, as expressed in 
Hos. xii, 4: “ By his strength he had power with God ; 
yea, he had power over the angel, and prevailed; he 
wept and made supplication unto him.” Tn attestation 
of the fact, and for a suitable commemoration of it, he 
had his name changed from Jacob to Jsrae/ (combatant 
or wrestler with God); “for as a prince,” it was added, 
by way of explanation, “ hast thou power with God and 
with men, and hast prevailed.” Jacob, in turn, asked 
after the name of the person who had wrestled with 
him—not as if any longer ignorant who it might be, but 
wishing to have the character or manifestation of God- 
head, as this had now appeared to him, embodied in a 
significant and appropriate name. His request, howev- 
er, was denied; the divine wrestler withdrew, after hav- 
ing blessed him. But Jacob himself gave a name to 
the place, near the Jabbok, where the memorable trans- 
action had occurred: he called it Peniel (the face of 
God), “ for,” said be, “T have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved” (Gen. xxxii, 25-31). The contest 
indicated that he had reason to fear the reverse; but his 
preservation was the sign of reconciliation and blessing. 

This mysterious wrestling has been a fruitful source 
of difficulty and misinterpretation (see Hofmann, Varia 
Sacra, 185 sq.; Heumann, Syllog. diss. i, 147 sq.). The 
narrator did not, we think, intend it for the account of a 


dream or illusion (see Ziegler in Henke’s Nat. Mag. ii, | 
Herder, Geist der | 


29 sq.; Hengstenberg, Bileam, p. BL; 
Heb. Poesie, i, 266 ; ‘Luch’s Gen. p. 468). A literal inter- 
pretation may seem difficult, for it makes the Omnipo- 
tent vanquish one of his own creatures, not without a 
long struggle, and at last only by a sort of art or strata- 
gem (compare similar accounts in heathen mythology, 
Bauer, Heb. Mythol. i, 251 sq.3 Movers, Phénie. i, 433 ; 
Bohlen, Indien, i, 225). At the same time it must be 
said that the only way to expound the narrative is to 
divest ourselves of our own modern associations, and en- 


deayor to contemplate it from the position in which its | 


author stood (see Bush’s Note, ad loc.). Still, the ques- 
tion recurs, What was the fact which he has set forth 
in these terms? (see De Wette, Krit. d. /s. Gesch. p. 132 ; 


Ewald, /sraeliten, i, 405 ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia, ad loc.) | 
The design (says Wellbeloved, ad loc.), “was to encour- | 


age Jacob, returning to his native land, and fearful of 
his brother’s resentment, and to confirm his faith in the 
existence and providence of God. And who will ven- 
ture to say that in that early period any other equally 
efficacious means could have been employed?” (Comp. 
the language already quoted [ver.28].) Avery obyious 
end pursued throughout the history of Jacob was the 
development of his religious convictions; and the event 
in question, no less than the altars he erected and the 


dreams he had, may have materially conduced to so im- | 


portant a result. That it had a lasting spiritual effect 


" upon Jacob is evident from the devout tenor of his after 


life. (For a beautiful exposition of this event, see 
Charles Wesley’s poem entitled “ Wrestling Jacob.” 
Compare Krummacher, Jacob Wrestling (Lond. 1838 ].) 

After this night of anxious but triumphant wrestling, 
Jacob rose from Peniel with the sun shining upon him 
(an emblem of the bright and radiant hope which now 
illuminated his inner man), and went on his way halt- 
ing—weakened corporeally by the conflict in which he 
had engaged, that he might have no confidence in the 


s ground, till the heaven- | flesh, but strong in the 


divine favor and blessing. Ac 
cordingly, when Esau approached with his formidable 
host, all hostile feelings gave way; the victory had been 
already won in the higher sphere of things, and he who 
turneth the hearts of kings like the rivers of water, 
made the heart of Esau melt like wax, before the liberal 
gifts, the humble demeanor, and earnest entreaties of his 
brother, They embraced each other as brethren, and 
for the present at least, and for anything that appears 
during the remainder of their personal lives, they main- 
tained the most friendly relations. 

4. After residing for a little on the farther side of 
Jordan, at a place called Succoth, from Jacob's having 
erected there booths (Hebrew sukkoth) for his cattle, he 
crossed the Jordan, and pitched his tent near Shechen: 
—ultimately the centre of the Samaritans. [In the re- 
ceived text, it is said (Gen. xxxiii, 18), “He came to 
Shalem, a city of Shechem’”—but some prefer the read- 
ing Shalom: “He came in peace to city of Shechem.” ] 
There he bought a piece of ground from the family of 
Shechem, and obtained a footing among the people as a 
man of substance, whose friendship it was desirable to 
cultivate. But ere long, having, by the misconduct of 
Hamor the Hivite (see Drxan) and the hardy valor of 
his sons, been inyolved in danger from the natives of 
Shechem in Canaan, Jacob is divinely directed, and, 
under the divine protection, proceeds to Bethel, where 
he is to “make an altar unto God, that appeared unto 
thee when thou fleddest from the face of Esau thy 
brother” (Gen, xxxiv, Xxxv) (B.C. cir. 1900). Obedi- 
ent to the divine command, he first purifies his family 
from “strange gods,” which he hid under “the oak 
which is by Sheehem,” after which God appeared to 
him again, with the important declaration, “I am God 
Almighty,” and renewed the Abrahamic covenant, 
While journeying from Beth-el to Ephrath, his beloved 
Rachel lost her life in giving birth to her second son, 
Benjamin (Gen. XXxv, 16-20) (B.C. cir. 1899). At 
length Jacob came to his father Isaac at Mamre, the 
family residence, in time to pay the last attentions to 
the aged patriarch (Gen. Xxxv, 27) (B.C. 1898). The 
complete reconciliation between Jacob and Esau at 
this time is shown by their uniting in the burial rites 
of their father. Not long after this bereavement, Jacob 
was robbed of his beloved son, Joseph, through the jeal- 
ousy and bad faith of his brothers (Gen. xxxvii) (B.C. 
1896). This loss is the occasion of showing us how 
strong were Jacob’s paternal feelings; for, on seeing 
what appeared to be proofs that “some evil beast had 
devoured Joseph,” the old man “rent his clothes, and 
put sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son 
many days, and refused to be comforted” (Gen. XXXVii, 
33). 

A widely extended famine induced Jacob to send his 
sons down into Egypt, where he had heard there was 
corn, without knowing by whose instrumentality (Gen, 
xlii sq.) (B.C. 1875). The patriarch, however, retained 
his youngest son Benjamin, “lest mischief should befall 
him,” as it had befallen Joseph. ‘The young men re- 
turned with the needed supplies of corn, They related, 
however, that they had been taken for spies, and that 
there was but one way in which they could disprove 
the charge, namely, by carrying down Benjamin to “the 
lord of the land.” This Jacob vehemently refused (Gen. 
xliii, 36). The pressure of the famine, however, at 
length forced Jacob to allow Benjamin to accompany 
his brothers on a second visit to Egypt; whence, in due > 
time, they brought back to their father the pleasing in- 
telligence, “ Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor over 
all the land of Egypt.” How naturally is the effect of 
this on Jacob told—* and Jacob’s heart fainted, for he 
believed them not.” When, however, they had gone 
into particulars, he added, “ Enough, J oseph my son is 
yet alive; I will go and see him before I die.” Touches 
of nature like this suffice to show the reality of the his- 
tory before us, and, since they are not unfrequent in the 


book of Genesis, they will of themselves avail to sustain 


JACOB. 


its credibility against all that the enemy can do. The 
passage, too, with others recently cited, strongly proves 
how much the character of the patriarch had improved. 
In the whole of the latter part of Jacob’s life he seems 
to have gradually parted with many less desirable qual- 
ities, and to have become at once more truthful, more 
energetic, more earnest, affectionate, and, in the largest 
sense of the word, religious. Encouraged “in the vi- 
sions of the night,” Jacob goes down to Egypt (B.C. 
1874), and was affectionately met by Joseph (Gen. xlvi, 
29). Joseph proceeded to conduct his father into the 
presence of the Egyptian monarch, when the man of 
God, with that self-consciousness and dignity which 
religion gives, instead of offering slavish adulation, 
“blessed Pharaoh.” Struck with the patriarch’s vener- 
able air, the king asked, “How old art thou?” What 
composure and elevation is there in the reply, “The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage are a hundred and 
thirty years; few and evil have the days of the years 
of my life been, and have not attained unto the days of 
the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage” (Gen. xlvii, 8-10). Jacob, with his sons, 
now entered into possession of some of the best land of 
Egypt, where they carried on their pastoral occupations, 
and enjoyed a very large share of earthly prosperity. 
The aged patriarch, after being strangely tossed about 
on a very rough ocean, found at last a tranquil harbor, 
where all the best affections of his nature were gently 
exercised and largely unfolded (Gen. xlviii, sq.). After 
a lapse of time, Joseph, being informed that his father 
was sick, went to him, when “ Israel strengthened him- 
self, and sat up in his bed.” He acquainted Joseph 
with the divine promise of the land of Canaan which 
yet remained to be fulfilled, and took Joseph’s sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, distinguishing them by an 
adoption equal to that of Reuben and Simeon, the oldest 
of his own sons (Gen. xlyiii, 5). How impressive is his 
benediction in Joseph’s family (Gen. xlviii, 15, 16): 
“God, before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did 
walk, the God which fed me all my life long unto this 
day, the angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless 
the lads; and let my name be named on them, and the 
name of my fathers; and let them grow into a multi- 
tude in the midst of the earth.” “And Israel said unto 
Joseph, Behold, I die; but God will be with you, and 
bring you again unto the land of your fathers” (ver. 21). 
Then, having convened his sons, the venerable patri- 
arch pronounced on them also a blessing, which is full 
of the loftiest thought, expressed in the most poetical 
diction, and adorned by the most vividly descriptive 
and engaging imagery (see Stiihelin, A némadversiones 
in Jacobi vaticinium, Heidelb. 1827), showing how deep- 
ly religious his character had become, how freshly it 
retained its fervor to the last, and how greatly it had 
increased in strength, elevation, and dignity: “Anca 
when Jacob had made an end of commanding his sons, 
he gathered up his feet into the bed [i. e. knelt towards 
the bed’s head (see Delitzsch on Heb. xi, 21) rather than 
bowed over the top of his staff, as Stuart, ad loc. (see 
Srarr) ], and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people” (Gen. xlix, 33), at the ripe age of 147 
years (Gen. xlvii, 28). B.C. 1857. His body was em- 
balmed, carried with great care and pomp into the land 
of Canaan, and deposited with his fathers, and his wife 
Leah, in the cave of Machpelah. The route pursued by 
this funeral procession is ingeniously supposed by Dr. 
Kitto (Pict. Hist. of Jews, i, 136) to haye been the more 
circuitous one afterwards taken by the Israelites by the 
way of Mount Seir and across the Jordan, the object 
being apparently in both cases the fear of the Philis- 
tines, who lay in the direct route. Dr. Thomson ob- 
jects to this as an unnecessary deviation (Land and 
Book, ii, 385), urging that the Bethagla, which Jerome 
identifies with the Area-~Atad or Abel-mizraim (q. V.), 
as the scene of the mourning ceremonies, lay near Gaza; 
but in this case it is certainly difficult to explain the 
constant statement that the spot in question was situ- 


ated “beyond the Jordan,” as it clearl 
ing of the river by the cavalcade. 2 igen 
Tn the list of Jacob’s lineal descendants given in G¢ 


xlvi, 8-27, as being those that accompanied him on his 


removal to Egypt, there is evidence that the list was 


‘rather made up to the time of his decease, or perhaps 


even somewhat later (see Hengstenberg’s Pentateuch, ii, 
290 sq.) ; for we find mentioned not only numerous sons 
(some of whom will appear to be even grandsons) of 
Benjamin, at the date of that emigration a youth (see 
xliv, 20, 30-34), but also the children of Pharez, at that 
time a mere child (comp. xxxviii, 1). See BensAMIN, 
There has, moreover, been experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty in making out the total of seventy persons there 
stated, as well as the sum of sixty-six included in it, 


and likewise the aggregates of the posterity of the sev- - 


eral wives as there computed. This difficulty is further 
enhanced by the number seventy-five assigned by Ste- 
phen (Acts vii, 14) to Jacob’s family at the same date. 


This last statement, however, cannot be disposed of in — 


the manner frequently adopted by including the wives 
of Jacob and his sons (for it does not appear that they 
are at all referred to, and it is probable that they would 
have swelled the number more largely if added), but is 
rather to be regarded as a quotation made (without in- 
dorsing or caring to discuss its accuracy) from the Sept., 
which gives that total in the passage in Genesis, but 
inconsistently attributes nine sons to Joseph in place of 
two. Of all the explanations of the other discrepancies, 
that of Dr. Hales is perhaps the most plausible (A naly- 
sis of Chronology, ii, 159), but it has the insuperable ob- 
jections of including Jacob himself among the number 
of his own posterity, and of not conforming to the meth- 
od of enumeration in the text. A comparison of Numb. 
xxvi, 8, shows that the name of Eliab, the son of Pallu 
and grandson of Reuben, has been accidentally dropped 
from the list in question; this restored, the whole, with 
its parallel accounts, may be adjusted with entire har~ 
mony, as in the table on the following pages. 

The example of Jacob is quoted by the first and the 
last of the minor prophets. Hosea, in the latter days 
of the kingdom, seeks (xii, 3,4, 12) to convert the de- 
scendants of Jacob from their state of alienation from 
God by recalling to their memory the repeated acts of 
God’s fayor shown to their ancestor. Malachi (i, 2) 
strengthens the desponding hearts of the returned ex- 
iles by assuring them that the love which God bestow- 
ed upon Jacob was not withheld from them. Besides 
the frequent mention of his name in conjunction with 
those of the other two patriarchs, there are distinct ref- 
erences to events in the life of Jacob in four books of 
the N.T. In Rom, ix, 11-13, Paul adduces the history 
of Jacob’s birth to prove that the favor of God is inde- 
pendent of the order of natural descent. In Heb. xii, 
16, and xi, ?1, the transfer of the birthright and Jacob’s 
dying benediction are referred to. His vision at Bethel, 
and his possession of land at Shechem, are cited in John 
1, 51, and iy, 5,12. Stephen, in his speech (Acts vii, 12, 
16), mentions the famine which was the means cf re- 
storing Jacob to his lost son in Egypt, and the burial 
of the patriarch in Shechem. . 

In Jacob may be traced a combination of the quiet 
patience of his father with the acquisitiveness which 
seems to have marked his mother’s family; and in Esau, 
as in Ishmael, the migratory and independent character 
of Abraham was developed into the enterprising habits 
of a warlike hunter-chief. Jacob, whose history occu- 
pies a larger space, leaves on the reader’s mind a less fa- 
vorable impression than either of the other patriarchs 
with whom he is jcined in equal honor in the N. T. 
(Matt. viii, 11). But, in considering his character, we 
must bear in mind that we know not what limits were 
set in those days to the knowledge of God and the sanc- 
tifying influence of the Holy Spirit. A timid, thought- 
ful boy would acquire no self-reliance in a secluded 
home. There was little scope for the exercise of intel- 
ligence, wide sympathy, generosity, frankness, Growing 
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up a stranger to the great joys and great sorrows of 
natural life—deaths, and wedlock, and births; inured to 
caution and restraint in the presence of a more vigorous 
brother; secretly stimulated by a belief that God de- 
signed for him some superior blessing, Jacob was per- 
haps in a fair way to become a narrow, selfish, deceitful, 
disappointed man. But, after dwelling for more than 
half a lifetime in solitude, he is driven from home by 
the provoked hostility of his more powerful brother. 
Then, in deep and bitter sorrow, the outcast begins life 
afresh long after youth has passed, and finds himself 
brought first of all unexpectedly into that close personal 
communion with God which elevates the soul, and then 
into that enlarged intercourse with men which is capa- 
ble of drawing out all the better feelings of human na- 
ture. An unseen world was opened. God revived and 
renewed to him that slumbering promise, over which he 
had brooded for threescore years since he had learned it 
in childhood from his mother. Angels conversed with 
him, Gradually he felt more and more the watchful 
care of an ever-present spiritual Father. Face to face 
he wrestled with the representative of the Almighty. 
And so, even though the moral consequences of his early 
transgressions hung about him, and saddened him with 
a deep knowledge of all the evil of treachery and domes- 
tic envy, and partial judgment, and filial disobedience, 
yet the increasing revelations of God enlightened the 
old age of the patriarch; and at last the timid “sup- 
planter,” the man of subtle devices, waiting for the sal- 
vation of Jehovah, dies the “soldier of God,” uttering 
the messages of God to his remote posterity. (See Nie- 
meyer, Charakt. ii, 260 sq.; Stanley, Jewish Church, i, 58 
sq.) For reflections on various incidents in Jacob's life, 
see Bp. Hall's Contemplations, bk. iii; Blunt, Hist. of Ja- 
¢ob (Lond. 1832, 1860). 

Many Rabbinical legends concerning Jacob may be 
found in Eisenmenger’s “nt, Judenth., and in the Jerusa- 
lem Targum. (See also Otho, Lea. Rabb. p. 286; Hambur- 


ger, Talmud. Worterb.s.v.). In the Koran he is often 
mentioned in conjunction with the other two patriarchs 
(chap. ii, and elsewhere), See MoHAMMEDANISM. 


JACOB also occurs in certain poetical and conyen- 
tional phrases, borrowed from the relations of the patri- 
arch to the theocracy and state. “God of Jacob,” 
API5 TEN (Exod. iii, 6; iv, 5; 2 Sam. xxiii, 1; Psa. 
xx, 2; Isa. ii, 3); or simply “Jacob” (Psa. xxiv, 6, 
where the term “>s appears to have fallen out of the 
text); also “mighty One of Jacob,” aps" aval (EBA 
exxxii, 2), are titles of Jehovah as the national deity. 
“Jacob” frequently stands for his posterity or the Isra- 
elitish people; but poetically chiefiy, “house of’ Jacob,” 
ps3 ma (Exod. xix, 3; Isa. ii, 5, 6; viii, 17; Amos 
ili, 13; ix, 8; Mic. ii, 7; Obad. 17, 18), “seed of Jacob,” 
APS? St (Isa. xlv, 19; Jer. xxxiii, 26), “sons of Ja- 
cob,” aps. “34 (1 Kings xviii, 37; Mal. iii, 6), “con- 
gregaticn of Jacob,” aps rbnp (Deut. xxxiii, 4), 
and simply “Jacob,” ADP" (Numb. xxiii, 7, 10, 21, 23; 
xxiv, 5, 17,19; Deut. xxxii, 9; XXXili, 10; Psa. xiv, 7, 
11; xliv, 5; Isa. xxvii, 6,9; Jer. x, 25; xxxi, 11; Amos 
vi, 8; vii, 2; viii, 7), all put for the house or family of 
Jacob; whence the expression “in Jacob,” aps1a (Gen. 
xlix,7; Lam. ii, 3), i.e. among the Jewish people. Very 
generally the name is used for the people as an individ- 
ual, and with the epithets appropriate to their patriar- 
chal progenitor, e. g. “Jacob, my servant” (Isa. xliv, is 
xly, 4; xlviii, 20; Jer. xxx, 10; xlyi, 27, 28), “Jacob, 
thy (Edom’s) brother” (Ohad. 10). In like manner with 
the term /srael, “ Jacob” is even spoken of the kingdom 
of Enhraim, which had arrogated to itself the title prop- 
er only to the entire nation (Isa. ix, 7; xvii, 4; Mic. 1) 


.| 53; Hos. x, 11; xii, 3); and, after the destruction of the 


northern kingdom, the same expression is employed of 
the remaining kingdom of Judah (Nah. ii, 3; Obad. 18), 


he 


ham, Diser minative uses of “Jacob” and “ Is- 
(Lond. 1854), Comp. Isrart. 
COB'S WELL (rny) rod “Lacw), on the curb 
‘ 1ich Christ sat down during his interview with the 


Samaritan woman of Sychar (John iv, 6), It was a 
deep spring (ver. 11) in the vicinity of Shechem, near 
the road from Jerusalem, probably so called from having 
been dug by the patriarch Jacob (ver.8,28) when dwell- 
ing in this neighborhood (Gen, xxxiii, 18), 


Tt is still 
known by the same title, about half a mile south-east 
of Nabliis (Robinson's Researches, iii, 112), at the foot 
of Mount Gerizim (Arvieux, ii, 66; Schubert, iii, 136). 
It is bored through the solid rock, and kept covered 
with a stone by the Arabs (see Hackett’s ///ustrations, 
p- 199 sq.). It is thus described by Porter in Murray's 
Handbook for Syria, ii, 340: “Formerly there was a 
square hole opening into a carefully built vaulted cham- 
ber, about ten feet square, in the floor of which was the 
true mouth of the well. Now a portion of the vault has 
fallen and completely covered up the mouth, so that 
nothing can be seen but a shallow pit, half filled with 
stones and rubbish.” Dr, Wilson (Lands of the Bible, i, 
57) carefully measured the well, and found it nine feet 
in diameter, and seventy-five feet deep. It was proba- 
bly much deeper in ancient times, as there are signs of 
considerable accumulation of stones and rubbish below 
its present bottom; and Maundrell (March 24) says that 
in his time it was thirty-five yards, or one hundred and 
five feet deep. It contains at times a few feet of wa- 
ter, but at others it is quite dry. Ovemthe well there 
formerly stood a large church, built in the 4th century, 
but probably destroyed before the time of the Crusades, 
as Sewulf (p. 45) and Phocas do not mention it. Its 
remains are just above the well, towards the south-west, 
merely a shapeless mass of ruins, among which are seen 
fragments of gray granite columns still retaining their 
ancient polish (Robinson’s Biblical Researches, iii, 132). 
(For older descriptions, see Hamesyeld, ii, 396 sq.) See 
SHECHEM. 

2. Jacos (‘Tacw) was the name of the father of Jo- 
seph, the husband of the Virgin Mary (Matt. i, 15, 15). 
B.C. ante 40. See Mary. 


Jacob or Epessa (so called after the name of his 
residence), one of the most celebrated Syrian writers 
and theologians, flourished in the second half of the 7th 
century. He was born in the village of Indaba (in An- 
tioch), and in early life entered the monastic order. 
About the year 651 he was appointed bishop of Edessa; 
but his zeal for the cause of the Church often led him 
astray, and he made many enemies among the clergy, 
and finally resigned the episcopal dignity, retiring to a 
life of seclusion in a monastery at Toledo. He now be- 
gan an extended study of the Syriac Version of the Old 
Testament, and made many valuable corrections and 
annotations, of which parts still remain to us (compare 
“Sylvestre de Sacy, in Eichhorn’s Biblioth. d. bibl. Litter. 
viii, 571 sq.; Notices et extraits des MSS, iv, 648 sq. ; 
Eichhorn, Bibl. d. bibl. Lit. ii, 270; the same, inl. in d. 
A. T. ii, § 260 sq.). After the decease of his successor 
at Edessa he was invited to reassume the duties of the 
bishopric, but he died while on his journey, June 5, 708. 
Jacob of Edessa was a zealous advocate of Monophysi- 
tism, and he is greatly revered by the Jacobites (q. v-), 
while he is highly esteemed also by the Maronites. He 
was distinguished for his thorough knowledge of the 
Syriac, Hebrew, and Greek, and translated a number of 
Greek works into Syriac, a task which he so ably dis- 
charged that he was honored with the surname of “in- 
terpreter of the books” (in the Syriac, NAN=7 RIP DP). 
He wrote commentaries and scholia on the O. T. and N. 
T., of which extracts are contained in the works of 
Ephraem (comp. Assemani, Biblioth. Orient. i, 476 sq.). 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 379 sq. ; Halle Ency- 
klopddie, 2d sect. xiii, 165-167. (J. H.W.) 

Jacob or Huneary, surnamed the JMaster, a fa- 
natic and adventurer, and the chief of the Pastoureaux 
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JACOB 
or Shepherds, is supposed to have been a native of 
Hungary, though nothing definite is known ds to his 
origin, In his youth he joined the Cistercian order, 
but is said to have afterwards embraced Islamism : this, 
however, is a matter of doubt, some even reversing the 
order of his conversion from one faith to the other, He 
was also represented as having learned the occult arts 
from the Moors of Spain, and also as having been a traitor 
toFrance. At any rate, we find him at Easter, A.D. 1251, 
heading a popular movement in favor of king St. Louis, 
then a prisoner at Casarea, The king, apparently for- 
saken by the nobility and clergy, was the idol of the 
people. Jacob travelled through the provinces, preach~ 
ing a crusade in which none but the poor and lowly 
should take part, God haying forsaken the opulent and 
the great on account of their pride, and the clergy on 
account of their licentiousness. He claimed to have 
visions, to have received a direct message from the Vir- 
gin, ete. “He was an aged man,” says Milman, “with 
a long beard, and pale, emaciated face; he spoke Latin, 
French, and German with the same fluent persuasive- 
ness; he preached without authority of pope or prelate.” 
The eloquence of the Master of Hungary stirred the 
lowest depths of society. The shepherds, the peasants, 
left their flocks, their stalls, their fields, their ploughs; 


{in vain friends, parents, wives remonstrated ; they took 


no thought of sustenance. So, drawing men after him 
“as the loadstone draws the iron,” he soon had a large 
number of followers, who received the name of Pastou- 
rels or Pastoureaux, from the fact that the first and the 
most of his followers were shepherds or peasants. Both 
the magistrates and queen Blanche, thinking they 
might become instrumental in securing the liberation 
of the king, encouraged them for a time. Soon, how- 
ever, their ranks were swelled by a number of vagrants, 
thieves, highwaymen, and all the scum of the popula- 
tion, attracted by the prospect of spoils. They had 
started from Flanders in the direction of Paris, and when 
they reached Amiens they numbered 30,000. These 
recruits wore daggers, swords, battle-axes, and all thie 
implements of warfare. Received and entertained by 
the citizens of Amiens, they gained new adherents, and 
their number swelled to 50,000, and on their arrival at 
the gates of Paris they were a formidable band of 100,000 
armed men. Sismondi says: “Their hatred of the 
priests was as great as their hatred of the infidels. They 
had preachers who never had been ordained; their 
teachings were far from orthodox, and they assumed 
the right of setting aside ecclesiastical discipline; they 
granted divorces, and permitted marriages which the 
priests denounced as contrary to the canons.” They 
were especially bitter against the monastic orders, and 
a number of monks were murdered by them, The au- 
thorities began to regret having encouraged them; yet 
they were allowed to enter Paris, and Jacob went so far 
as to officiate publicly in the church of St. Eustache. 
Several murders marked their stay in the capital. Find- 
ing his forces considerably increased, Jacob divided 
them into several bands, under pretense of embarking 
them at different points for the Holy Land. One of 
these bands went to Orleans, where they massacred all 
the priests and monks they could find; and thence to 
Bourges, where, the priests carefully keeping out of the 
way, they attacked the Jews, demolishing their syna- 
gogues and plundering their houses. Effective meas- 
ures were at last taken to put a stop to these excesses. 
They were excommunicated by the Church, and the 
authorities invited the people to arm against and war 
onthem. Jacob was still in the capital. One day, by 
order of the queen, an executioner mingled with the 
crowd who surrounded him, and, while he was preach- 
ing, cut off his head with a single blow of the axe. At 
the same time, a number of knights charged on his foi- 
lowers, who were dispersed. The other bands met with 
the same fate, and an end was put at the same time to 
the depredations and to the sect. See Matthew Paris, 
Hist. Anglie ; Guillaume de Nangis, Chron. i Spicil. ; 


Matthew of Westminster, Wistoria; Chron, de St. Denys ; 
Sismondi, //ist. des Frangais, vii, 475 sq.; Dufey, Dict. 
de la Conversation, article Pastoureaux ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxvi, 167 sq. ; Milman, Latin Christian- 
ity, vi, 57 sq.; Semler, Versuch e, Kirchengesch. 1, 545 sq. 

Jacob or Jirervock (or Jacobus Cisterciensis, etc.) 
was born at Jiiterbock about 1383. When yet quite 
young he entered the Cistercian monastery De Para- 
diso, situated in Poland, and afterwards went to Cracow 
to procure the doctorate. Distinguished for scholarship 
and piety, he soon became the acknowledged leader 
among his fellow monks, and was finally elected abbot 
of his convent. Some time after he removed to Prague, 
but, growing dissatisfied with the many failings of men 
who professed to have quitted the world to seek an alli- 
ance with God, but who, in truth, had only entered the 
monastic order because it was the road to distinction, he 
advocated a reform of the Church, and at one time even 
fostered the thought of forsaking the monastic life alto- 
gether. He changed to the Carthusian order, removed 
to one of their monasteries at Erfurt, was here also 
greatly beloved for his superior abilities, and became 
prior of the monastery. He died in 1645. Jacob of Jii- 


terbock may be justly regarded an associate of the mys-- 


tics of the 14th century, and virtually a forerunner of the 
Reformation—one of the Johns preparing the way for 
Luther. Characteristic of his efforts for a reformatory 
movement are his Sermones notabiles et formales de tem- 


_pore et de sanctis :—Libelli tres de arte curandi vitia (im 


Joh. Wesseli Opp., Amst. 1617) :—Liber de veritate dicen- 
da:—Tract. de causis multarum passionum (in Pezelii 
Biblioth. ascet. vii) :—De indulgentiis :—De negligentia 
Prelatorum (in Walch, Monum. med. wv. ii, Fase. 1) :— 
De septem ecclesia statibus opusculum (Walch, Fase. 2). 
Especially in the last work he declares that a reform 
of the Church could only be effected by subjecting the 
whole clergy, from the pope downward, to a thorough 
change. He vehemently opposed the absolute power of 
the papal chair, the right of the pope to control the 
councils, and naturally enough denied the infallibility 
of the so-called “vicar of Christ.” See Ullmann, Re- 
Jormers before the Reformation, i, 208, 250; Trithemii 
Catal. illustr. virorum, i; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 380, 
381; Bibliotheca Sacra, i, 434 sq. 

Jacob or Lonnon, a Jewish Rabbi who flourished 
in England at the opening of the 13th century, was ap- 
pointed by king John, at the commencement of his 
reign, when yet friendly to the Jews, and uninfluenced 
by the diabolical exertions of the Roman prelate Ste- 
phen Langton, as chief Rabbi of England (“ presbytera- 
tus omnium Judeorum totius Anglix”), Jacob was a 
man of great learning, especially conversant with Jew- 
ish tradition, and held in high esteem by Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Even the king hesitated not to call him his dear 
Jriend (“dilectus et familiaris noster”). Unfortunately, 
we have no knowledge of any of his literary produc- 
tions, which, by a man of his abilities, must haye been 
valuable, especially as an index to the history of the 
Jews in England under king John, See Griitz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, vii, 16. (J. H. W.) 

Jacob or Migs (Jacobus de Misa, also called, on 
account of his small stature, Jacobellus, i. e. Jacob the 
Short), one of the most prominent figures in the polem- 
ical controversy inaugurated by Huss, was born about 
the second half of the 14th century, at Misa, in Bohe- 
mia. THe was educated at the University of Prague, 
and then became priest at Trina, and ultimately at 
Prague. At the instigation of Petrus Dresdensis, the 
Waldensian, he was led to inquire into the antiquity 
of the Roman Catholic mode of administering the sac- 
rament, and, after a careful study of the writings of 
the early Church, became convinced that the Roman 
Church had no right or authority to deprive the laity of 
the cup, and by his tongue and by his pen he preached 
against the malpractice, himself also deviating from the 
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“usage, and administering the cup to the 
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municated by the ‘archbishop of Prague, he cha 
the university authorities to refute his argun ents, 
further defended his course by his pen: Vindicie s 
Replicatt. contra Andreas Brodam. The approbati 
which his course received.from the people seemed rath- 
er serious to the Council of Constance, just then in ses- 
sion, and every effort was made to refute Jacob of Mies. 
But soon Huss also came forward, and declared that the 
early fathers had been taught by the disciples that 
Christ desired both the wine and the bread to be given — 
to the laity, and when arraigned as a heretic before the — 
bar of the council, he still continued to reiterate his for- — 
mer statements (compare Hist. et Monum. J. Hus atque 
Hieron. Pragensis, Norimb. 1715, i, 52 sq.; V. 4. Hardt, 
Magnum cecumenicum Constantiense Concilium, ete., Iv, 
291). Jacob of Mies, thus encouraged by the attitude 
of Huss, a classmate of his at the university, more — 
vigorously than ever defended his position, and sought — 
further to prove the accuracy of his statements in Dem- 
onstratio per testimonia Scripture patrum atque docto- 
rum communicationem calicis in plebe Christiana esse ne- 
cessarium (in V. d. Hardt, iii, 804 sq.). Of course his 
opponents could not long continue in silence, and they 
naturally, though awkwardly enough, endeavored to re- 
fute him by proofs from the Bible and the Church fa- 
thers. Perhaps the most able, i. e. the most ridiculous 
of all, and the most vehement of the opposition docu- 
ments, was an anonymous Epistola Elenchtica (in V. a. 
Hardt). There were even some who attempted to prove : 
that the deprivation of the cup had its sanction in the 
Old-Test. Scriptures!) Thereupon the council convened 
at Constance (the 13th session, June 15, 1415) again con- 
demned the course of Jacob of Mies, although it virtu- 
ally admitted all that he claimed for the laity (see Giese- 
ler, Kirchen Gesch. I, ii, 227 sq., in the 4th edit.). Ja- 
cob again defended his course by an Apologia pro com~ 
munione plebis, which was replied to by the celebrated 
Gerson in his Conc. publ. causam J. de Misa et Bohemo- 
rum quoad communionis laicalis sub utraque specie neces- 
sttatem uberius discutiendi, Notwithstanding the fre- 
quent denunciations of his course, he continued to hold 
his parish, and even took up his pen in behalf of many 
other peculiar doctrines of the Romanists. Thus he 
opposed the Waldensians on the doctrine of purgatory 
and the mass, in De purgatorio anime post mortem 
(in Walch, Monum. medii evi, i, fase. iii, p.1 sq.). He 
also wrote De juramento, de antichristo, and prepared 
a translation of the works of Wycliffe. He died at 
Prague, Aug. 9, 1429. The result of the controversy on 
the cup resulted, as is well known, in a triumph for Ja- 
cob of Mies and for Huss. See Martini, Diss. de J. de 
Misa, ete., primo Eucharist. Calicis per eccles. Boh. vin- 
dice (Altdorf, 1753, 4to); Spittler, Gesch. d. Kelchs 7. heil. 
Abendmahl, p. 49 sq.; Schréckh, Kirchengesch, xxxiii, 
332 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 394 sq.; Gillett, 
Life of Huss’ (1871, 2 vols. 8vo). (J. H.W.) 

Jacob or Nisruis (often surnamed Jacob the Great), 
the instructor of Ephraem the Syrian, and a relative of 
Gregory the illuminator, flourished as bishop of Nisibis 
(Zoba) in the first half of the 4th century. The little 
that is known of him makes him out to have been a 
man “distinguished for ascetic holiness and for mirac- 
ulous works,” clothed, of course, like many of the early 
characters, in such a mythical dress that the character 
is often placed in a most; ridiculous light (comp. Stan- 
ley, Eastern Church, p. 193). Tn his early life he “spent 
many years as a hermit in forests and cayes, and lived 
like a wild beast on roots and leaves,” clothed in a rough 
goat’s-hair cloak; and this dress and mode of life he is 
said to have continued even after he became bishop of 
Nisibis. That he enjoyed the confidence and esteem of 
his contemporaries is evinced by the fact that he was a 
member of the Council of Nicewea (Assemani, Bibl. Or. i, 
169; iii, 587), and by the distinction which he received 
at the hand of the emperor, who called him one of the 
three pillars of the world (comp. Schaff, Ch. History Ranh 


questioned by many. A number of works are attributed 
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. He died about 338. As a writer, Jacob of Nisi- 


s hardly gained distinction; his authorship is even 


to him, but under his name are preserved only an Ar- 
menian translation of a letter to the bishops of Seleucia 
and eighteen sermons, of which a copy was prepared by 


direction of Assemani for the Vatican (Bibl. Or. i, 557° 


sq., 632). An edition, with a Latin translation and 
notes, was prepared and published by cardinal Antonelli 
(1756, folio; Venice, 1765; Const. 1824). See, besides 
Schaff and Stanley, Neumann, Gesch. d. Armen. Lit. p. 
18 sq.; Biographie Universelle, art. Jacques de Nisibe; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, vi, 396. (J. H.W.) 


Jacob or Sarie, a celebrated writer and teacher 
of the Syrian Church, was born at Curtanum, on the 
Euphrates, in 452. He was made a presbyter in 503, 
and attained the distinction of bishop in 519. He 
was honored by the surname of “doctor” (Syr. Mal- 
pana), and by that of “the universal” (Syr. Tibelita). 
He was the author of an innumerable number of works. 
Thus no less than 763 homilies in verse are attributed 
to him (of which Barhebreus had 182), besides exposi- 
tions, an anaphora, a form of baptism, hymns, and let- 
ters. But evidently many works are falsely attributed 
to him, as Assemani (Aib/. Orient. ii, 332) has proved. 
Many of his writings are preserved in the Vatican. He 
died at Sarfig Nov. 29, 521. The Jacobites and Maron- 
ites both commemorate him, and the former hold him, 
with many other orthodox teachers, in great reverence, 
although it cannot be proved that he in the least devi- 
ated from the orthodox course. He certainly reproached 
Nestorius. His expositions are still used in the Syrian 
churches at public worship, and have also been translated 
into Arabic. Several of his hymns are contained in the 
Brev. ferile Syr. and in the O/ic. Domin, (Rome, 1787). 
A poetic eulogy which he pronounce on Simeon the Sty- 
lite has been translated into German by Zingerle (in his 
Leben und Wirken des heil. Simeon Stylites, Innsbr. 1855, 
8vo, p. 279-298). See Etheridge, Syr. Churches (Lond. 
1846, 12mo), p. 241 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 
397. 


Jacob or Virry (Jacobus de Vitriaco, or Jacobus 
Vitriacus), so named after his native place, was born in 
the second half of the 12th century. He was a pres- 
byter at the village of Argenteuil, near Paris, when, 
attracted by the celebrated sanctity of Maria of Og- 
nies, he removed to her place of residence, the diocese 
of Liege. She received him kindly, and influenced him 
to take a position in the diocese. At the request of the 
pope he began preaching against the Albigenses. and 
finally devoted himself to the interests of the sacred tomb 
at Jerusalem, travelling through France to levy contri- 
butions. While thus engaged he was elected bishop of 
Acre, and at the request of pope Honorius IIT went to 
the Holy Land. He there performed a noble work : 
among other things, he provided for thg children of the 
Saracens whom the Christians had taken, baptized 
them, and intrusted them to the care of pious Christian 
women.. After the retirement of the Christians from 
Damietta, he resigned in 1225 the episcopal office, and 
‘returned to Ognies. In 1229 pope Gregory IX appoint- 
ed him cardinal and papal legate of France, Brabant, 
and the Holy Land. He died at Rome May 1, 1240. 
The writings of Jacob de Vitry are valuable. He prof- 
ited greatly by his stay in the Holy Land, gathering 
much of thé material necessary for the preparation of 
his principal work, the Historia Orientalis, generally en- 
titled History of Jerusalem, published entire as “Cura 
Andrew Hoji Brugensis” (1597) ; also by Marténe and Du- 
rand, Thesaur. nov. Anecdotorum, t. ii (Par. 1717). This 
work of Jacob de Vitry is divided into three parts. The 
first contains the history (this as well as the others are 
mainly ecclesiastical) of J erusalem in brief; the second, 
a short review of the history of the West, paying par- 
ticular attention to the history of the different Church 
orders, and the extent and value of pilgrimages; in the 
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third he returns to the East, and, beginning with the 
General Lateran Council, closes with the surrender of 
Damietta. This last part of the work does not seem to 
be the production of Jacob, but, in all probability, was 
written by some other hand, to add to the completeness 
of the work. Ceillier, however, attributes the whole 
work to Jacob, and defends his yiew by stating, in com- 
mendation of part third,“ L’auteur avait vu de ses yeux 
ce qu'il raconte” (in accordance with the statement in 
the preface of the work, p. 1048), This work has been 
translated into French, and inserted in the Collection des 
mémoires relatifs & Uhistoire de France, tom. XXii. His 
letters are also of great importance to the historian : 
Jacobi de Vitriaco epistolu missa in Lotharingiam de 
capitione Damiate (published by Bongarsius in the first 
part of the Gesta Dei per F'rancos), and Ejusdem epistolee 
quatuor ad Honorium II Papam (in Martene and Du- 
rand’s above-named work, and same volume); a life of 
the celebrated St. Mary of Ognies; and sermons on the 
Gospels and Epistles, of which a portion was published 
at Antwerp in 1575. See Ceillier, Hist. des Auteurs Sa- 
crés, xiii, 537 sq.; Bibliotheca Belgica, i, 542; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 398. (J. H. W.) 

Jacob p& Voracine, archbishop of Genoa, and au- 
thor of the Legenda aurea, was born at Viraggio, near 
Genoa, in 1230, He joined the preaching friars at Ge- 
noa in 1244, and became provincial of the order for Lom- 
bardy in 1267. For services rendered to the Church 
and to his crder in different circumstances, he was final- 
ly made archbishop of Genoa in 1292, and died in 1298. 
His reputation rests exclusively on a compilation of le- 
gends which he wrote under the title of Legenda Sanc- 
torum, or Legenda aurea (also known as the Historia 
Longobardica, on account of a short Lombard chron- 
icle it contains, attached to the life of pope Pelagius). 
The work consists of a series of fanciful biographies, 
some compiled from older works, others merely made up 
of the traditions current among the people and in con- 
vents. Many of the elements of these biographies are 
taken from apocryphal Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and martyrologies, and are to be found in other anterior 
and contemporary works, such as the Passional, the le- 
gends of Mary, etc. Some of them are inventions of 
the Middle Ages, and show how quickly fables become 
mixed up with history: such are the lives of Dominic 
and of Francis of Assisi. These legends are, moreover, 
entirely devoid of poetic beauty, that redeeming feature 
of many works of this kind. Jacob was a mere com- 
piler and chronicler, without taste and without talent; a 
specimen of his coarseness is to be found in what he re- 
lates of Vespasian in his life of the apostle James. The 
only original part of the work is the preface or introduc- 
tion to the life of each saint, in which Jacob attempts 
to give an explanation of the meaning of their names , 
and these explanations consist in wonderful etymologies 
and wild speculations, such as could be expected from 
an ignorant monk unacquainted with either Greek or 
Hebrew. The work was soon esteemed at its just value. 
The superior of the order, Berengarius de Landora, sub- 
sequently archbishop of Compostella (+ 1830), commis- 
sioned Bernardus Guidonis, afterwards bishop of Lodeve 
(+ 1831), to write a life of the saints from authentic 
sources. Bernardus, who was a zealous historian, set to 
work and produced a Speculum sanctorum in four vol- 
umes. This, however, did not meet with much snecess. 
The Legenda of Jacob became the Legenda aurea, and 
gained in popularity not only because it was shorter 
than the voluminous compilation of Bernardus, but es- 
pecially on account of its extravagant descriptions and 
relations of miraculous occurrences, which suited the 
spitit of the Middle Ages much better than a plain, 
truthful narration of facts. Many translations of it were 
made into German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish, and after the discovery of printing many editions 
of it were published. (See Brunet, ./ anuel de Vamateur 
de livres, iv, 687 sq. The latest edition is by Dr. Grasse, 
librarian of the king of Saxony, Lpz. 1845, 8yo). To us 
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the book is very important as an index to the supersti- 
tious spirit of the Middle Ages, Among the other works 

' of Jacob de Voragine we may mention Sermones de tem- 
pore et quadragesimales (Paris, 1500; Venice, 1589, 2 
yols.) :—Sermones de dominicis per annum (Vi enice, 1544, 
4to, and 1566, fol.) :—Quadragesimale et de sanctis (Ven- 
ice, 1602, 2 vols. 4to) :—Sermones de Sanctis (Lyon, 1494; 
Papi, 1500; Venice, 1580) :—M artale sive sermones de 
BR. Maria Virgine (Venice, 1497, 4to ; Paris, 1503; May- 
ence, 1616, 4to).” The latest editions of his collected ser- 
mons appeared at Augsburg (1760, 4 vols. fol.). All these 
sermons are mere sketches; those on the saints are full 
of fables, and can be considered as a sort of supplement 
to the Legenda aurea; the 160 sermons on Mary treat, 
in alphabetical order, of the virtues, perfection, and mir- 
acles of the Virgin. Lentz, in his Gesch. d. Homiletik 
(Brunswick, 1839, i, 257), gives a German translation of 
one of them as a specimen. Jacob also wrote in defense 
of the Dominicans, and doubtless against the attacks of 
St. Amour, a Defensorium contra impugnantes Fratres 
Preedicatores, quod non vivant secundum vitam apostoli- 
cam (Venice, 1504). An abridgment which he prepared 
of the Summa virtutum et vitiorum of Wm. Peraldus, and 
his De operibus et opusculis S. Augustini have never 
been printed (Quétif and Echard, i, 458). His chroni- 
cle of Genoa, down to 1297, has been published by Mu- 
ratori, Scriptores rerum Italic. ix, 1sq. The assertion, 
made by Sixtus Senensis (£¢blioth. Sacra, lib, iy), that 
Jacob wrote an Italian translation of the Bible, appears 
to be erroneous: no such work has ever been found, nor 
is it mentioned by contemporary writers; it is, more- 
over, highly improbable that the compiler of the Legen- 
da aurea should have considered it desirable or profita- 
ble to give the fiction-loving people the Scriptures in 
tiie vernacular. See Herzog, Real- Encyklopddie, vi, 
399. 


Jacob ben-Abba-Mari sBryx-Srion (Simson), 
generally known as Jacob Anatoli (ANATOLIO), a 
Jewish philosopher, was born in Provence in the latter 
half of the 12th century. He was the son-in-law of the 
celebrated writer Samuel Ibn-Tibbon, and, like him, be- 
came an ardent follower of Maimonides. In early life 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage, and this enabled him to translate many of the 
philosophical works for the benefit of his Jewish breth- 
ren. But, unlike his great master, he was inclined to 
rationalism to such a degree that he set about attempt- 
ing to explain the miracles of the O.-T. Scriptures in a 
natural way. His fame soon spread abroad, and when 
the emperor Frederick IT, the last of the Hohenstaufen, 
looked about for a translator of Aristotle, his eyes fell 
on Anatoli, and he was invited to Naples, and paid an 
annuity from the emperor's private purse to perform the 
arduous task, or, according to some, to assist in the un- 
dertaking. He prepared, in conjunction with Michael 
Scotus, a translation of the Greek philosopher, together 
with the commentary by the Arabian philosopher Aver- 
roes (Ibn-Roshd), into the Latin (comp. Griitz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, vii, 105, note 1; Roger Bacon, Opera, ii, 140; Ré- 
nan, Averroes et VAverroisme, p. 163 sq.). Jacob Ana- 
toli died about 1250. See Scnouasricism; Scorus 
(MicHakEL). (J. H.W.) 


Jacob ben-Asheri peyx-Jecure. Ben-Urt BEN- 
ELIAKIM BEN-JeEHUDAH, also called Baul Ha-Turim, 
after his celebrated ritual work, was born in Germany 
about A.D, 1280. At the age of eighteen he was an 
eye-witness of the fearful massacres of his Jewish breth- 
ren, which began in Bavaria April 20, 1298, under the 
leadership of Rindfleisch, and soon spread over France 
and Austria, and by which more than 100,000 persons 
were slaughtered in less than six months. The inse- 
curity of the lives of Jews led him to emigrate in 1308. 
For more than two years he and his family moved from 
town to town, until they found a resting-place at Toledo, 
in Spain. Though in very straitened pecuniary cireum- 
stances, he began at once literary labors, and as the re- 
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sult we have (1) A Commentary on the Pentateuch (WA7"B 
nina >), the basis of which is Nachmanides’s expo- 
sition. “He excluded from it Nachmanides’s philo- 
sophico-cabalistic portions, inserted in their stead re- 
marks of Rashi, Joseph Cara, Samuel ben-Meier, Abra- 
ham ben-Chija, R. Tam, Aben-Ezra, Joseph Kimchi, 
Jehudah the Pious, Simon ben-Abraham, Meier of Ro- 
thenburg, R. Asher, the father, and kh. Jehudah, the 
brother of the author, as well as glosses of his own at 
the beginning of every Sabbatic section [see HAPHTA- 
RAH |, which chiefly consist of explanations of words and 
whole sentences according to the hermeneutical rule 
called 87707075 (i. e. reducing every letter of a word to 
its numerical value, and explaining it by another word 
of the same quantity [see Mrprasu], and which he 
calls MINTED, dainty supplements), and recondite rea- 
sons for the critical remarks of the Masorites upon the 
text (MINION Wary). This work is of great impor 
tance to the understanding of the original design of the 
Masorah. Such was the extraordinary popularity of 
the Gematrical portions of this commentary that they 
were detached from the exegetical part and printed in 
a separate form in Constantinople in 1514, in Venice in 
1544, and have since appeared not only in the Rabbinic 
Bibles of Bomberg (Venice, 1546-48 and 1568), of Bux- 
torf (Basle, 1617-19), and Frankfurter (Amsterdam, 
1724-27), under the title of °WIT2N MIN ID AD rsp 
coaion dy, but also in five editions of the Bible be- 
tween 1595 and 1653, and in no less than twenty differ- 
ent editions of the Pentateuch between the years 1566 
and 1804—whereas the exegetical part was not publish- 
ed till 1805 at Zolkiew, and again in 1838 at Hanover: 
—(2) BYAD MSA, a cclebrated religious code, so 
named because it consists of four parts or rows, respec- 
tively denominated D7 M7, the way of life; M99 
M35, the teacher of knowledge; \I31 jAXN, the stone of 
help; and DEWAN PLN, the breastplate of justice.” It 
treats of the ritual, moral, matrimonial, civil, and social 
observances of the Jews, and is, upon the whole, a very 
remarkable work; for a time it even supplanted the Jod 
Ha-Chezaka of the renowned Maimonides, and became 
the text-book of Jewish Rabbins throughout the entire 
known world. It is indispensable to the student of 
Jewish antiquities, and we refer here only to the best 
editions that have been published of this work (Augs- 
burg, 1540; Hanover, 1610). He died in 1340. See 
Geiger, Wissenschafil. Zeitung IV (Stuttg. 1839), p. 895 
sq.; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 346 sq.; Fiirst, Piblioth. 
Jud. ii, 16 sq.; Steinschneider, Catal. Libr. Hebr. in Bib- 
lioth, Bodleiana, col. 1181 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. Bibl. Lit. 
ii, 452 sq. 

Jacob ben-Chajim sen-Isaac Isn-Aponta, 
a celebrated Jewish writer, was born at Tunis about 
1470. During-the persecutions of the Jews in the first 
half of the 16th century he was obliged to flee his na- 
tive country, and he went to Italy. After residing at 
Rome and Florence he removed to Venice, and engaged 
as corrector of the press proofs of the celebrated Bom- 
berg edition of the Rabbinic Bible. This work he per- 
formed with great ability, and he afterwards published 
a second edition of this Bible in four volumes folio, call- 
ed Bomberg’s Second Kabbinic Bible (Venice, 1524-25), 
The first was prepared under the supervision of Felix 
Pratensis (q. v.). It contains the Hebrew text, with 
the Masorah, the Targums, the commentaries of several 
of the most noted early Jewish scholars, and copious in- 
troductions, etc., by the editor himself. Jacob ben- 
Chajim deserves especial credit for the able manner in 
which he labored on the Masorah (q. v.), displaying no 
small amount of erudition, sagacity, and patience. With 
the greatest of care he sifted the indigestible material 
which had gathered in the ist and 2d centuries, and, 
having brought order out of chaos, he inserted it upon 
the margin of his cdition of the Rabbinic Lible. In af- 


- 3, p. 442-459. 


ter life he embraced Christianity. He died about the 


_ middle of the 16th century. See Kitto, Journ, Sac. Lit. 


1863, p. 521; Bibl. Cyclop. ii, 453; Rossi, Dizion. storico 
degli Autori Ebrei, s. v.; First, Biblioth. Jud. ii, 17; 
Eichhorn, Minleit. in d. A. T.§ 394, See Rasprnican 
Bistes. (J. H. W.) 


Jacob ben-BHleazar, a Jewish grammarian, 
flourished at Toledo in the first half of the 12th centu- 
ry. He distinguished himself by a work entitled "BD 
Down (the book of completion), which investigates the 
nature of the vowel-points of Hebrew, and also the ety- 
mology of proper Hebrew names; it was freely used by 
Kimchi, as is proved by frequent citations, “Jacob ben- 
Eleazar was a sound grammarian, laid down some ex- 
cellent rules respecting the Hebrew syntax, and mate- 
rially aided the development of philology in Spain at a 
time when Biblical exegesis was much neglected and 
the study of the Talmud was paramount” (Dr. Gins- 
burg, in Kitto, s.v.). He was also active in the cor- 
rection of the Hebrew text of the O. Test., and for this 
purpose relied on the celebrated Codex Hillali or He- 
lali, one of the most ancient and celebrated Hebrew 
codices. It was written, according to some, at Hilla, a 
town built near the ruins of the ancient Babel, and 
hence the name by which the MS. is designated; oth- 
ers, however, hold that it was the production of Rabbi 
Moses ben-Hillel. It bears date from the beginning of 
the 7th century, according to Sakkuto, who in his day 
(cirea 1500) saw a portion of the Codex, and pronounced 
it to be 900 years old, and cites Kimchi (J uchassin, ed, 
Filipowski, Lond. 1857, p. 220) as saying in his grammar 
on Numb. xv, 4, that the Pentateuch of this Codex was 
in his day extant at Toledo. The probability is that a 
greater portion of it, if not the whole, was destroyed at 
Leon, in Spain, where it was last deposited, during the 
persecutions of the Jews and the destruction of all Jew- 
ish writings in 1197. Jacob ben-Eleazar’s correction of 
the text of the O.-T. Scriptures by the aid of this cele- 
brated Codex makes it, therefore, doubly valuable for all 
critical students of the Hebrew text. See Biesenthal 
and Lebrecht’s Radicum Liber (Berlin, 1847), p. 15, 26; 
Geiger, in Ozar Nechmad IU (Vienna, 1857), p. 159 sq. ; 
Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vi, 132; Kitto, s. v. See MANu- 
scripts, BIBLICAL. 


Jacob ben-Machir Trsson. 
Jacob ben-Meier. 


Jacob ben-Sheshet Gerunpr, a celebrated 
Cabalist who flourished about the middle of the 13th 
century, deserves our notice because of his efforts to 
counteract the influence which some of the better edu- 
cated and more liberal-minded Jewish Rabbins of the 
13th and 14th centuries exerted in behalf of the intro- 
duction of a philosophical mode of interpretation inau- 
gurated by the renowned Maimonides. Like many 
others of his conservative brethren, he confronted the 
liberals with harsh terms and low and vulgar epithets, 
and thereby only strengthened the cause of his adver- 
saries. 
transgressors of the law,” and asserted that “they seek 
only tne furtherance of the temporal good, of the earth- 
ly life, the defence of life and property, but deny all fu- 
ture rewards and punishments,” etc. These gross mis- 
representations are contained in a work which he pub- 
lished in defence of the cabalistic mode of interpreta- 
tion. See Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, vii, 85; note 
See CaBALA; Marmonipes. (J. d. 


See PROFIAT. 


See Tam. 


W.) 
Jacob Baradzus. Sce JACOBITES. 


Jacob Berab, a Jewish Rabbi, born A.D. 1474 at 
Maqueda, near Toledo, Spain, was obliged by persecu- 
tion to leave his native land when only eighteen years 
old. After many years of travel through Egypt to Je- 
rusalem, and thence to Damascus, he at last found a 
resting-place in Safet (about 153+), Possessing a large 
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Thus he called the Maimonidists “ heretics and | 


JACOB EMDEN 


fortune and great thirst for honor, he sought distine- 
tion among his Palestinian brethren. Favored by the 
Rabbins of his own immediate vicinity, he succeeded 
in re-establishing (1538) the Sanhedrim in the Holy 
Land, which, no doubt, he intended to serve as the 
starting-point for the re-establishment of the Jewish 
kingdom. Unfortunately, however, for the Jewish cause, 
there was higher authority at Jerusalem than at Safet ; 
and when Berab sought a reconciliation with the chief 
Rabbi, Levi ben-Chabib, by appointing him next in au- 
thority, the consummation of the project failed, to the 
great detriment of Judaism all over the world. A con- 
troversy between the two parties ensued, which ended 
with the death of Berab (January, 1541) ; it completely 
destroyed the hope of a re-establishment of ordination 
and of a Jewish state. See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, ix, 
ch. ix and x; Jost, Geschichte d, Judenthums, iti, 128 sq. 
See Jews. (J. H.W.) 


Jacob Bmden Asuxenast (shortened Jabez), a 
Jewish Rabbi of great distinction among the Hebrews 
of the last century, was born at Amsterdam in 1696. He 
was the son of Chacham Zewi, another Rabbi of the 
celebrated Zewi family. Being banished from their 
homes, his father’s family sought a refuge first in Po- 
land, later in Moravia. Possessed of a considerable 
fortune, Jacob devoted most of his time to the study 
of the Jewish traditions, to the exclusion of all secular 
studies, which he considered likely to be derogatory to 
his firm belief in the authenticity of Rabbinical writ- 
ings. Even the position of Rabbi, which was frequent- 
ly offered him, he hesitated to accept, lest it should in 
the least interfere with his studies. But, once persuaded 
to assume the sacred duties at Emden, he was thereaf- 
ter always called Jacob Emden, although in the official 
papers of the Danish government he is called Herschel. 
He soon returned to private life, and became a resi- 
dent at Altona (about 1730), near Hamburg. But, if 
Jacob did not retain an official position in the syna- 
gogue, he certainly continued to work actively for the 
good of Israel; and as, by his zeal for the cause of © 
the Jewish religion, he often censured, both by pen and 
tongue, those who departed from the old and wonted 
way, he thus made it possible for his adversaries, of 
whom, like his father, he had not a few, to stigmatize 
him as the Jewish “grand inquisitor,” etc. If Jacob 
Emden ever deserved to be criticised for improper con- 
duct, it is for his relation towards Rabbi Eibeschiitz, who 
was his competitor for the rabbiship of the Altona, Ham- 


| burg, and Wandsbeck congregations, which Jacob did 


not care to fill, but which he wouid gladly have had the 
honor to decline. (Compare Griitz, v, 397 sq.) Em- 
den was especially severe against all the Cabalists, and 
many were the books that he issued to contradict their 
teachings. He even denied the authorship of some of 
the cabalistie writings; thus he pronounced the book 
Zohar to be a spurious production of his own century, 
ete. He placed himself in a very ridiculous light by a 
judgment which he gave on Jewish traditional law, upon 
which the advice of Moses Mendelssohn had also been 
obtained, and in which, differing from this great man, he 
addressed him more like a teacher than a pupil. Jacob 
Emden died in 1776. One of his pupils was the celebrated 
Samuel Dubno. His writings, according to his own state- 
ment, cover no less than 34 different works. The most 
important of them are his contributions to the history of 
the fanatics of the last century, known as the followers 
of Sabbatai Zewi (q.v.). They are, 7219 MIS WE 
“2%, taken from the celebrated polemical work by Ja- 
cob Sasportas, on the sad fate of Sabbatai Zewi (Amst. 
1737, 4to) :—tiat , the most ably conducted po- 
lemic against Zoharites and Sabbatians, consisting of 
different brochures (Alton. 1758, 4to) :—MN2P3 nvm, 
another collection against S. Zewi and his followers (Al- 
tona, 1752, 4to) "27 NITIN bx manwn, on the 
Sabbatians who espoused the Christian faith (Altona, 
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Bavarian system of finance made him many enemies, 
and he retired to his estate at Pempelfort, near Diis- 


1757, 8vo). Of his other works, the most able are, per- 
haps, M7133 77, on the Temple service, the sacritice, 
Tr * =f t al 
ete. (Altona, 1745-69, 8yo; extract by S. Deutech, Presb. 
1835, 8vo):—D7720 "7972, first part of a great work 
on the Jewish ritual (Altona, 1745, 8vo, and often) :— 
MIAN Ve; the Mishnic tract Aboth, with commentaries 
by celebrated Jewish savans, etc. (Amst. 1751, 4to); ete. 
See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, x (Index); Jost, Gesch. d. Ju- 
’ denthums, iii, 194, 252, 308; Furst, Biblioth, Jud. i, 241 sq. 
(contains a list of all his writings); Sam. Dubno, Dan 
sarin (Berl. 1776, 8vo) ; Fiirst, Jacob Emden in the Lib. 
d. Or., 1846, c. 442. See Luzarro; Jews (Mopery). 
(J. H.W.) 

Jacob, Henry, an English Nonconformist, was born 
in the county of Kent in the second half of the 16th 
century. He was educated at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 
He had secured the living of Cheriton, a place in his na- 
tive county, but appearing before the public in print as 
an advocate of a reform of the English Church (“Rea- 
sons proving the Necessity of Reforming our Churches 
in England,” Lond. 1604), he was deprived of his parish, 
and even obliged to flee the country. After residing 
some time in Holland he returned to England, and 
founded the first Independent (Congregationel) church 
in that country. See INpppeNpENTs. In 1624 he em- 
igrated to Virginia, and here he died soon after his ar- 
rival. Henry Jacob was an extensive writer, but his 
writings are almost without exception of a polemical 
nature, and at present very scarce. The most impor- 
tant are, a reply to bishop Bilson’s Sermons on Redemp- 
tion (preached in 1597, publ. 1598, 8vo), entitled 7’rea- 
tise on the Sufferings and Victory of Christ (Lond. 1598, 
8vo), and Defence of the same (1600, 4to). See Strype, 
Life of Whityift; AMlibone, Dict. of Auth. 1,948; Hook, 
Eccles. Biog. vi, 273. 

Jacob, Stephen, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Argyle, N. Y., Feb. 23,1789; was converted 
in Feb. 1810; entered the itinerancy in June, 1812; was 
superannuated in 1818; and died April 24, 1819. He 
was a zealous, acceptable, and useful preacher, and de- 
votedly pious.—Minutes of Conferences, 1,327. 

Jacobi, Friepricu Hetyricn, one of Germany’s 
most eminent philosophers, was born at Diisseldorf Jan- 
uary 25,1743. His father was a wealthy merchant, and, 
anxious to be assisted by his son, he designed him for 
the mercantile profession. When only sixteen years 
old, Jacobi was sent to Frankfort on the Main to learn 
the business. But he daily evinced fondness for a lit- 
erary profession, and a short time after, having removed 
to Geneva, he was further incited to study by associ- 
ation with learned men, among whom was the great 
mathematician Le Sage. The death of his father obliged 
him to return to Diisseldorf, to look after the business 
interests of the family. He, however, at the same 
time, continued his studies, which were now becoming 
multifarious, not to say contradictory, and, according to 
one of his biographers, “ presented the strange appear- 

nee of a philosophical composite, including in his sin- 
gie personality the quadruple variety of an enlightened 
18th century man, a mystic, an atheist, and a theist.” 
Appointed a member of the Exchequer, he had much 
more leisure afforded him than while at the head of his 
father’s business, and he now not only gave himself up 
to study, but also to authorship, to which he had been 
encouraged by his literary associates, among whom fig- 
ured some of Germany’s most noted names. His first 
productions were a collection of letters by an imaginary 
person named Allwill, and a romance called “ Woldemar” 
(4777, and often), which, like some of the productions of 
his friend and present associate Githe, incorporated the 
philosophical opinions of the writer. Brought more 
prominently to the notice of the government, he was 
honored with a financial position in the state’s service, 
and he removed to Munich. But his unhesitating ex- 
posures of the imprudence and injurious tendency of the 
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seldorf, where his hospitable nature soon gathered about 
him “celebrated guests from all quarters of the cultiva- 
ted world,” and it was only natural that he should now 
continue his literary productions. Among other liter- 
ary enterprises which he ventured upon was a contro- 
versy with Mendelssohn (in Briefe tiber d. Lehre d. Spi- 
noza, [ Bresl. 1785, and often }) on the doctrines that had 
been advocated by the pantheist Spinoza, whose philos- 
ophy had at this time been almost forgotten. This 
he further and most ably prosecuted in Wider Mendels- 
sohns Beschuldigungen (Lpz. 1786); (comp. Kahnis, Hist. 
of German Protestantism, p. 156 sq.). It was this con- 
troversy with Mendelssohn, which had originated with 
the discovery by Jacobi that the friend of the former, 
Lessing; the author of Nathan, was a Spinozist, which 
Mendelssohn was determined to refute, but which actu- 
ally laid even the latter open to the charge of advoca- 
ting pantheistical doctrines, that first brought clearly to 
light the philosophical opinions of Jacobi, and stamped 
him as the “philosopher of faith.” The points of Ja- 
cobi’s position are thus stated by Schwegler (History of 
Philosophy, transl. by Seelye, p. 272): “ (1.) Spinozism 
is fatalism and atheism; (2.) Every path of philosophic 
demonstration leads to fatalism and atheism; (3.) In or- 
der that we may not fall into these, we must set a limit 
to demonstrating, and recognise faith as the element of 
all metaphysical knowledge.” Principles like these, ad- 
vocated at a time when atheism was enthroned all over 
Germany and France, naturally enough aroused universal 
opposition in the philosophical world. “It was charged 
upon him that he was an enemy of reason, a preacher 
of blind faith, a despiser of science and of philosophy, a 
fanatic and a papist.” To controvert these opinions, he 
determined to develop his principle of faith or immedi- 
ate knowledge; he published David Hume tiber d. Glau- 
ben, oder Idealismus u. Realismus (Bresl. 1787,8vo). This 
brought down upon him the followers of Kant, and 
shortly after he also estranged the admirers of Fichte by 
his Sendschreiben an Fichte (1799). His controversial 
opponents, however, never failed to acknowledge the 
great abilities of Jacobi, and the sincerity of his charac- 
ter and opinions. When the troubles arising out of the 
French Reyolution extended to Germany, Jacobi retired 
to Holstein, whence he removed successively to Wands- 
beck and Hamburg; from the latter he was called, in 
1804, to Munich, to assist in the formation of the new 
Academy of Sciences, of which he was, in 1807, appoint- 
ed president. In 1811 he further involved himself in a 
controversy with another philosophical school, that of 
Schelling, by the publication of a work Von d. géttlichen 
Dingen u. ihrer Offenbarung (Lpz. 1811). This time the 
dispute was waged rather bitterly; but, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable estimate which Schelling drew, in his 
reply, of the literary and philosophical merits of Jacobi, 
the latter continued to maintain a high rank among 
sincere and honest inquirers after truth; and even if 
it must be confessed that Jacobi was exclusively oc- 
cupied with detached speculations, and that he rather 
prepared than established a system of philosophy, yet 
it remains undisputed that the profoundness and orig- 
inality of his views have furnished materials of which 
more systematic minds haye not scrupled to avail them- 
selves for the construction of their own theories. Ja- 
cobi died at Munich March 10,1819. Besides the phil- 
osophical productions already mentioned, he wrote Ueber 
d. Unternehien d. Kriticismus d. Vernunft z. Verstande 
zu bringen (Bresl. 1802, 8vyo). All his works were pub- 
lished collectively at Leipzig in 1812. “ Jacobi stood to 
the philosophy of his day, as it had flowed down from 
Kant to Schelling, in a very peculiar relation. He was 
incited by each of these systems; he learned from each, 
and on each of them he exercised his strength. But he 
was not satisfied by either of them; yet he was most 
strongly repelled by pantheism, whether the earlier pan- 
theism of Spinoza, whom he highly esteemed as a man, 


i fater form in Schelling’s natural philosophy. . . . 
Jacobi did not despise reason; he rather pleaded for it; 
- but reason was not to him a faculty for the creation, dis- 
covery, or production of truth from itself. By reason 
he meant, according to the derivation of the word, that 
which perceives, the inmost and original sense, He did 
not regard reason and faith as being in conflict with each 
other, but as one. Faith inwardly supplies what knowl- 
edge cannot gain, Here Jacobi united with Kant in 
acknowledging the insufficiency of our knowledge to 
produce a demonstration of God and divine things... . 
But the vacant place which Kant had therefore left in 
his system for divine things . . . Jacobi filled up by the 
doctrine of faith” (Hurst’s Hagenbach, Ch. Hist, 18th and 
19th Cent. ii, 238 sq.). The whole philosophy of Jacobi 
is perhaps best stated thus: “ All demonstrative systems 
must necessarily lead to fatalism, which, however, is ir- 
reconcilable with man’s consciousness of the freedom of 
his rational nature. The general system of nature, in- 
deed, and man himself, so far as he is a part of that sys- 
tem, is pure mechanism; but in man there is unques- 
tionably an energy which transcends and is superior to 
sense, or that faculty which is bound up with and regu- 
lated by the laws of nature. This higher energy is lib- 
erty or reason, and consequently sense and reason re- 
veal to man two distinct spheres of his activity—the 
sensible or visible world, and the invisible or intelli- 
gible. The existence of these worlds no more admits 
of demonstrative proof than that of sense and reason 
themselves. Now sense and reason are the supreme 
and ultimate principles of all intellectual operations, and 
as such legitimize them, while they themselves do not 
receive their legitimization from aught else; and the 
existence of sense and reason necessarily implies the ex- 
istence of sensible and intelligible objects about which 
they are conversant. But this existing system of things 
cannot have originally proceeded either from nature or 
from man’s intellect or reason, for both nature and the 
human mind are finite and conditionate, and there must 
be something infinite and unconditionate, superior to 
and independent both of nature and man, to be the 
source and principle of all things. This being is God. 
Now as man’s liberty consists in his personality or ab- 
solute individuality, for this constitutes his proper es- 
sence, while the mechanism of nature is hereby distin- 
guished from man, that none of its members are indi- 
vidual of character, therefore that which is superior both 
to nature and to man must be perfectly and supremely 
individual; God consequently is one only, and strictly 
personal. Moreover, as the ground of all subsistence, 
he cannot be without subsistence; and as the principle 
of reason, he cannot be irrational. Of the existence of 
this divine intelligence, however, all direct proof is as 
impossible as a demonstration of existence simply. Gen- 
erally, indeed, nothing can be known except upon testi- 
mony, and whatever rests on testimony is not certainty, 
but, faith, and such a faith or belief, when its object is the 
existence of a good and supreme being, is religion.” It 
is apparent, then, that Jacobi may appropriately be look- 
ed upon as an advocate of religion, but by no means can 
he be admitted to have been a Christian philosopher ; 
for, although he believed in a revelation of God, he was 
“far from taking sides with the believers of revelation, 
in the ecclesiastical sense of the word.” If it is proper 
to class the influence of Jacobi’s philosophy with that 
of Fichte and Schelling, as Farrar (Critical History of 
Free Thought, p. 238) does, it is well at least to concede 
that these philosophical systems all together certainly 
“formed one class of influences, which were operating 
about the beginning of the 18th century, and were tend- 
ing to redeem alike German literature and theology.” 
“Their first effect was to produce examination of the 
primary principles of belief, and to excite inquiry; and, 
though at first only re-enforcing the idea of morality, 
they ultimately drew men out of themselves into aspira- 
tions after the infinite spirit, and developed the sense of 
dependence, of humility, of unselfishness, of spirituality. 
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They produced, indeed, evil effects in pantheism and — 
ideology, but the results were partial, the good was gen- 
eral. ‘Che problem, What is truth? was through their 
means remitted to men for reconsideration; the answers 
to it elicited from the one school, It is that which I can 
know; from the other, It is that which I can intuitive- 
ly feel, threw men upon those unalterable and infallible 
instincts which God has set in the human breast as the 
everlasting landmarks of truth, the study of which lifts 
men ultimately out of error.” One of the most cele- 
brated advocates of these views of Jacobi we find in 
Schleiermacher (compare Hagenbach, ii, 332 sq., 339), 
though, of course, the former only prepared the way for 
the latter; and. indeed, this “faith philosophy,” “ with 
some slight modifications in each case, consequent upon 
their philosophical system,” is the theory not only of 
Jacobi and of Schleiermacher, but also of Nitzsch, Man- 
sel (author of “Limits of Religious Thought” ), and 
probably, also, of the Scotch philosopher Hamilton 
(compare Cocker, Christianity and Greek Philosophy, 
p. 70 sq.). See Herbst, Bioyraphie in the Bibliothek 
christlicher Denker (Leipz. 1830), i; Max Jacobi, Brief- 
wechsel zwischen Gothe u. Fr. H. Jacobi (Leipz. 1846) ; 
Jervinus, Geschichte d. poet. Nat. Lit. d, Deutschen (3d 
edit.), iv, 556 sq.; Chalybeeus, Hist. Specul. Phil. p. 60 
sq.; Ersch u. Gruber, Allgem. Encyklop.; English Cy- 
clop. 8. Vv. 

Jacobites is the name by which the different com- 
munities in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, who hold 
to the Monophysite doctrine, have been known since 
their union, about the middle of the 6th century. See 
Evurycnranism; Monopuysires. The most prominent 
party in accomplishing the union of these Monophy- 
sites, who, near the middle of the 6th century, were 
very weak, and threatened with extermination, was Ja~ 
cob (or James) Albardai, or Baradieus (or Zanzalus), a 
zealous disciple of Severus, a monk and presbyter of the 
convent of Phasilta, near Nisibis, and it is after this Ja- 
cob that the united Monophysites were named after 
their union, and not, as some have supposed, after 
James, the brother of Christ, or Jacob the patriarch, or 
after Dioscorus, who was called Jacob before his ordina- 
tion. It is true, however, that these communities are 
sometimes designated as the Severians, Dioscorians, Eu- 
tychians, and even as the Theodosians (for the Egyptian 
Monophysites, see Corrs; for the Armenian, see AR- 
MENIAN CuurcH: and for the Abyssinian, see ABYSSIN- 
The surnames of Jacob who united the 


amid the greatest dangers and privations; revived the 
patriarchate of Antioch ; ordained bishops, priests, and 
deacons ; organized churches; healed divisions; and 
thus saved the Monophysite body from impending ex- 
tinction.” He died in 578. 

“The Jacobites have always protested against being 
considered followers of Eutyches; but, while they pro- 
fess to anathematize that heresiarch, they merely re- 
ject some minor opinions of his, and hold fast his great 
distinguishing error of the absorption of the humanity 
of our Saviour in his divine nature. They think that 
in the incarnation, from two natures there resulted one. 
In other words, they believe that the Redeemer does 
not possess two natures, but one composed of two, illus- 
trating their dogma in this way: ‘Glass is made of sand; 
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but the whole is only glass, no longer sand: thus the 
divine nature of Christ has absorbed the human, so that 
the two have become one.” A middle way between 
Eutychianism and orthodoxy was chosen by Xenayas 
(q. v.) and his school, who on the incarnation maintain 
“the existence in Christ of one nature, composed of the 
divinity and humanity, but without conversion, confu- 
sion, or commixture. He teaches that the Son, one of 
the Trinity, united himself with a human body and a 
rational soul in the womb of the Virgin. His body had 
no being before this union. In this he was born, in it 
he was nourished, in it he suffered and died. Yet the 
divine nature of the Son did not suffir or die. Nor was 
his human nature, or his agency, or death, merely vis- 
ionary, as the Phantasmists taught, but actual and real. 
Moreover, the divine nature was not changed or trans- 
muted into the human, or commixed or confused there- 
with; neither was the human nature converted into the 
divine, nor commixed or confused with it; but an ad- 
unation of the two natures took place, of a mode equiv- 
alent to that which, by the union of body and soul, 
makes a human being; for as the soul and body are 
united in one human nature, so, from the union of the 
Godhead and manhood of our Lord Jesus Christ, there 
has arisen a nature peculiar to itself, not simple, but com- 
plex; ‘one double nature.’” Here is evidently main- 
tained a distinction from the Eutychians that the flesh 
of Christ taken from the Virgin was actual and real, 
and united with the divine in Christ, “ without confu- 
sion, change, or division;” and from the orthodox, in 
holding that, after the union, the two natures united 
in one, losing their distinctiveness. This view of Xe- 
nayas, says Etheridge (Syrian Churches, p. 143), seems 
to be at present the doctrine of the Jacobites; but, as 
the laity is very moderately educated, this remark ap- 
plies only to the clergy. As an indication that they 
have only an imperfect idea on this point, Etheridge 
cites their usage of “making the sign of the cross with 
only the middle finger of their hand, holding the others 
so as to render them invisible,” evincing thereby that 
the whole subject is to them an unsolved mystery. 

Like the Greek Church, the Jacobites, as a rule, deny 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, holding, 
however, to the orthodox doctrine of the personality 
and deity. 

Sacraments.—It is generally believed that the Jaco- 
bites, with the Roman Catholics, hold to the septenary 
number on the sacraments, but Etheridge says (p. 144) 
that “this must be taken in a qualified sense, as they 
have no distinct service of confirmation, nor do they 
use extreme unction, unless it be sometimes imparted 
to members of the priesthood. Auricular confession, 
too, is scarcely known among them, And in the Eu- 
charist, while they profess to recognise the real presence, 
it must not be understood in the Papite sense of tran- 
substantiation, but the presence of the Saviour which 
accompanies, in an undescribed manner, the elements 
of the bread and wine: a species of consubstantiation,. 
illustrated by Bar Salib (in Matt. xxviii, Codd. Syr. 
Clement. Vatic. 16, fol. 29) under the idea of iron in 
union with fire, and receiving from it the properties of 
light and heat, while its own nature remains unaltered” 
(comp. Bar-Hebreus, Menorath Kudshi, or the “Lamp 
of the Saints,” fundam. vi, sect. 2), At the celebration 
of the Eucharist they administer newly-made unleay- 
ened bread (Rédiger, however, in Herzog, Real- Ency- 
klopddie, vi, 400, asserts that they use leavened bread), 
commixed with salt and oil, and of both kinds, but gen- 
erally dipping, like the Nestorians, the cake into the 
wine. The sacrament of baptism they are said, but 
very improbably, to have performed by imprinting on 
the subject (of course infants), with a burning iron, the 
figure of the cross, on some part of the body, generally 
the arm, sometimes even the face. 


The doctrine of purgatory they wholly ignore, though 
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Descent.—Their origin they 


from the first Hebrew Christians. Dr. Wolff (Journal, 


1839) says, “ They call themselves the Bnay Israel (the: 
children of Israel), whose ancestors were converted by 
the apostle James;” and continues, that “there cannot 
be the least doubt that their claim to being the de- 
scendants of the Jewish Christians of old is just. Their 
physiognomy, mode of worship, their attachment to the 
Mosaic law, their liturgy, their tradition, so similar to 
the Jewish, the technical terms in their theology, all 
prove that they are real descendants of Abraham.” 
They certainly followed the Jews at one time in sub- 
jecting their male members to circumcision (comp. Sa- 
ligniac, [tinerancy, viii, c. i). One thing is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Jacobites—they practise the adora- 
tion of the saints, and particularly worship the mother 
of Christ. As teachers and saints, they revere some of 
the most prominent actors in the Church History of the 
early centuries, particularly Jacob of Sarfig, Jacob of 
Edessa, Dioscorus, Severus, P. Fullo, and Jacob Bara- 
deus; but Eutyches they ignore. (Compare Assemani, 
Bibl. Orient. ii, diss. de Monophys. § 8 and 10; Renau- 
dot, Hist, Patriarch. Alex. p. 133 sq.; id. Liturg. ii, 103). 

The Jacobites also impose upon themselves excessive 
fasts: “five annual lents, during which both the cler- 
gy and the laity abstain not only from flesh or eggs, 
but even from the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish” (Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, iv, 551; 
comp. La Croze, Christianisme de l Ethiopie, p. 352). 

Their clergy are constituted on the model of a perfect 
hierarchy. “Extremely tenacious of their ecclesias- 
tical status in this particular, they glory in an apostol- 
ical succession from St. Peter as the first bishop of Anti- 
och, and exhibit what they hold to be an unbroken 
series of more than 180 bishops of that see from his day 
to our own.” This assertion they m¢ke in the face of 
the fact that they only started in the 6th century under 
Jacob, but they certainly ought to enjoy the same priy- 
ileges with all other churches that lay claim to a direct 

‘apostolic succession (q. V.). 

By the side of the patriarch, who holds the highest 
office in the Church, there is a secondary officer at the 
head of the Eastern Jacobites, the Maphrian (Syriac, 
R275, 1. e. the fructifier), or Primas Orientis, whose 
mission it is to ordain bishops, and also to consecrate 
the patriarch elect by the laying on of hands. He oc- 
cupies, to a certain degree, the same position as the 
now obsolete Katholikos (Catholic) of the Nestorian 
Church, and is sometimes designated by that name. 
He resides at Mosul, and his jurisdiction extends over 
the Jacobites of the East residing beyond the Tigris 
and a portion of Mesopotamia; the rest of Mesopota- 
mia, Asia proper, Phoenicia, Palestine, Cilicia, and Ar- 
menia are under the immediate control of the patriarch 
of Antioch. (On Ordination, see Etheridge, Syr. Ch. p. 
147 sq.) With the diocese of the patriarch there comes 
in contact the patriarchate of the Copts (q. v.), and of 
late years both churches have sustained a bishop at Je- 
rusalem. 

The Jacobites are distinguished for the number of 
their convents, from which, as is the custom in all the 
Eastern churches, the higher officers of the Church are 
all chosen. These institutions are, perhaps for this rea- 
son also, under the supervision of the bishops. 

At the time of its greatest prosperity the Jacobite 
Church produced many men remarkable for the pro- 
foundness of their views, their teachings, and their writ- 
ings. No less than 150 archbishops and bishops have 
been counted in the different ages of the sect, of whom 
an account is given in the second part of J. G. Assema- 
ni’s Bibliotheca Orientalis. The most eminent of them 
are John, bishop of Asia; Thomas of Harkel, who, in the 
beginning of the 7th century, revised the Philoxenian 
translation of the N.T.; Jacob of Edessa; the patriarch 
Dionysius I, in the first half of the 9th century, author 


it is true they follow the Syrian custom in praying for 
their dead. 


of a Syriac chronicle, of which Assemani has made 
much use, and of which a part has been published by 


attempt to trace lineally f 
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Tullberg (Upsala, 1850) ; John, bishop of Dara, in the | Church, iii (see Index); ‘Abudachus, ist. Jacobitarum 


9th century ; Moses Bar-Kipha (+ 913), whose treatise | (Oxf. 1700); Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Rom, emp. 
on Paradise was translated into Latin by Andr, Masius ; 
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- Dionysius Bar-Salibi, bishop of Amid in the 12th cen- 


tury, author of commentaries on the Bible and other 
theological works (Assemani, ii, 156-211); Jacob, bishop 
of Tagrit in the 13th century; and especially Gregorius 
Abulfaragius; Bar-Hebreeus, in the 13th century, who 
was perhaps the greatest and noblest man of the East- 
ern Church; his death was mourned alike by Jacobites 
and Nestorians, by Greeks and Armenians, all of whom 
forgot the disputes which were agitating at that time 
the Eastern Church, and gathered at his grave to min- 
gle their tears for the loss of a truly virtuous and great 
man. The work of Biblical criticism known as Recensio 
Karkaphensis is also, as shown by Wiseman (Hore Syr. 
Rome, 1828, 8vo, p. 206, 212), due to the Jacobite Church. 

The present condition of this sect is thus described by 
the Rev. George Percy Badger (Nestorians and their 
Rituals, i, 60): “The present hierarchy of the Jacobites 
in Turkey consists of a patriarch, who claims the title 
of ‘Patriarch of Antioch and successor of St. Peter,’ 
eight metropolitans, and three bishops. Of these, one 
resides at Mosul, one in the convent of Mar Mattai, in 
the same district, one at Urfat, one at Diarbekir, or 
Kharpiit, one at Jerusalem, one at Mardin, three in 
Jebel Tir, and two are called Temeloyo, i. e. universal, 
without any regular dioceses. . . . The bishops gener- 
ally are illiterate men, but little versed in Scripture, 
and entirely ignorant of ecclesiastical history. They 
scarcely ever preach, and their episcopal visitations are 
confined to occasional ordinations, and to the collection 
of tithes from their several dioceses. All of them can, 
of course, read the Syriac of their rituals, but few thor- 
oughly understand it... . / As might naturally be ex- 
pected, the lower orders of the Syrian clergy are gener- 
ally more illiterate than the bishops ; and how can it be 
otherwise? . . . Such being the awkwardness and inef- 


"ficiency of their clergy, it is not to be wondered at that 


religious knowledge and vital godliness are at a very 
low ebb among the Syrian laity. Notwithstanding 
the comparative affluence of this community, I believe 
that there do not exist among them more than twenty 
small schools in the whole of Turkey, where their popu- 
lation amounts to something like 100,000 (Etheridge 
says 150,000). The following is a rough estimate in 
villages of the proportion of their numbers in the differ- 
ent districts: (1) Jebel Tair, 150 villages; (2) district 
of Urfah and Gawar, 50 villages; (3) Kharpat, 15 vil- 
lages; (4) Diarbekir, 6 villages; (5) Mosul, 5 villages; 
(6) Damascus, 4 villages, making in all 230 villages 
now inhabited by Syrians.” (Comp. Richard Pococke, 
Travels in the East, I, i, 208; Niebuhr, Reisebeschretb. 
vol. ii; Buckingham, 7’rav. in Mesopotamia, i, 321, 341; 
Robinson, Palestine, iii, 460 sq.) 

As early as the 14th century the Roman Catholic 
Church used her influence to effect a union of the Jac- 
obite and Western churches under the sway of Rome. 
But, although many accessions have been obtained from 
the Jacobites, they have not yielded entire, as did the 
Copts in the 15th century. The first really important 
success the Romanists achieved in the 17th century, 
under Andreas Achigian, when the converts, at that 
time quite numerous, styling themselves “Syrian Cath- 
olies,” elected him as a rival patriarch. He was follow- 
ed by Petrus (Ignatius, vol. xxv), who did not continue 
long in office, as the opposition party proved too strong 
for Rome (Assemani, ii, 482). This, howeyer, by no 
means discouraged the Papists, for the undertaking was 
resumed shortly afterwards; and they have for some 
time past sustained in Syria a patriarch who resides at 
Haleb, and they have even “Catholic Jacobite con- 
vents.” The inferiority of the Syrian Catholics to the 
Jacobites has induced the Protestants of England and 
‘America to establish missions among them, and they 
have thus far met with tolerable success. See Assema- 
ni, Bibi. Or. ii; Diss. de Monophys. § 1-10; Neale, Hast. 


(Harper's ed.), iv, 551 sq.; Migne, Dict. des Ordres re- 
ligieux, ii, 561; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lea, 8. V.5 
Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 400 sq. (J. H. W.) 


Jacobs, Davin, a minister of the Lutheran Church, 
was born in Franklin County, Pa., Nov. 22, 1805. He 
was educated at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Penn, 
(class of 1825). While at college he was particularly 
distinguished as a linguist, and in the absence of the 
professor of languages was requested to hear the recita- 
tions in Latin and Greek. He commenced his theolog- 
ical studies under the direction of the Rev. Dr: B. Kurtz, 
and completed them in the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg in 1827, The same year he took charge of 
the classical department established in connection with 
the seminary, from which Pennsylvania College took 
its origin. He was very successful as a teacher. No 
one ever pursued his work more nobly, or with an aim 
more exalted. He received license to preach the Gos- 
pel in 1829, but his health was so delicate that he seldom 
officiated in the pulpit. He died Noy. 30, 1830, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, at Shepherdstown, Va., as 
he was returning from a trip to the South, whither he 
had gone in pursuit of health. Jn talent he was above 
the ordinary standard, a ripe scholar, and those who 
were brought in contact with him appreciated his ex- 
cellent character, and acknowledged his eminent ser- 
vices. 


Jacomb, Tuomas, D.D., a pious Nonconformist di- 
vine who took a prominent part in the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs of England in the 17th century, was born Leices- 
tershire in 1622. He studied at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and subsequently became fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. During the Rebellion he obtained the liv- 
ing of St. Martin, Ludgate, but was ejected in 1662, dur- 
ing the Bartholomew ejectment of Nonconformists, and 
died March 27, 1687. Stoughton (Kecl. Hist. of Engl. 
(Ch. of the Restoration], i, 165) says that J acomb, while 
a member of the Savoy Conference [see INDEPEN- 
DENTS ], in which he figured very prominently, “*s de~ 
scribed as a man of superior education, of a staid mind, 
of temperate passions, moderate in his counsels, and in 
the management of affairs, not vehement and confident, 
not imposing and overbearing, but receptive of advice, 
and yielding to reason.” He was one of the continua- 
tors of Poole’s Annotations. His works, which are now 
scarce, are, A Treatise on Holy Dedication [on Psa, xxx | 
(Lond. 1668, 8vo) :—Several Sermons on the vitith Chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans [18 on the Ist, 2d, 3d, 
and 4th verses] (London, 1672, 4to).—Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliog. 8. v.; Stoughton, Eccles. History (Ch. of the Res- 
toration), ii, 504, 505. 

Jacquelot, Isaac, a French Protestant theologian, 
was born at Vassy Dec. 16, 1647. THe became a minis- 
ter in 1668, and was colleague of his father, the pastor 
of Vassy, until obliged to leave in consequence of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He resided first at 
Heidelberg, then (1686) at La Haye, where he became 
pastor of a French congregation. In consequence of 
some trouble he had with Jurieu, Benoit, and others, he 
accepted an offer of the king of Prussia, who had heard 
him preach, and had learned to esteem Jacquelot, and 
in 1702 he settled at Berlin as pastor of a French church. 
He died there Oct. 20, 1708. He wrote Dissertations 
sur [Existence de Dieu (La Haye, 1697, 4to; Par. 1744, 
3 vols. 12mo):—Dissertations sur le Messie (La Haye, 
1699, 8vo):—La Conformité de la Foi avec la Raison 
(Amst. 1705, 8vo) :— Réponse aux Entretiens composes 
par M, Bayle contre, la Conformité, ete. (Amsterd. 1707, 
8vo) :—Traité de la vérité et de Vinspiration du Vieux 
et du Nouveau Testament (Rotterd. 1715, 8vo) :—Sermons 
(Gen, 1750, 2 vols. 12mo); and a number of controver- 
sial pamphlets against Benoit, Jurieu, Werenfels, ete. 
See Hist. des Ouvrages des Savants (Dec. 1708) ; Vie de 
Jacquelot (in the Dissertat. sur U Exist. de Dieu, Paris ed. 
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1744) ; Chauffepié, Dictionaire ; Nicéron, Mémoires (vol. | 


vi); Haag, La France Protestante ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxvi, 367. (J. N. P.) 

Jacquemin, James Avexts, a French Roman Cath- 
olic priest, was born at Nancy Aug. 4, 1750. He enter- 
ed the Church in early life, and was for a time vicar in 
a parish of his native city. He met with considerable 
success in the pulpit, but when, in 1778, he was appoint- 
ed professor of theology in the University of Nancy, he 
readily accepted this new position. During the first 
years of the French Reyolution he was one of the ed- 
itors of the newspaper called Le Catholique de Nancy. 
In 1791, refusing to adhere to the civil constitution 
of the clergy, he was obliged to leave France, and he 
settled in Germany, where he joined his bishop, De la 
Fare, also an exile. The latter haying appointed him 
his vicar-general, Jacquemin returned to France, though 
exposed to great danger, during the “ Reign of Terror.” 
He subsequently became professor of philosophy in the 
College of Nancy. In 1823 he was made bishop of St. 
Dié, but age and infirmities soon compelled him to re- 
sign this office, and he retired to Nancy. where he died, 
June 15, 1832, He wrote De Incarnatione Verbi Domi- 
ni; Abrégé des mémoires de l’Abbé Barruel, pour servir 
a UVhist. du Jacobinisme (Hamburg [ Nancy }, 1801; Par. 
1817, 2 vols. 12mo). See Henrion, Annuaire Biogra- 
phique (1830-34); Biog. des Hommes vivants ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 219. (J.N. P.) 

Jactitation of Marriage is a suit which was 
formerly competent in the English ecclesiastical courts, 
and now is competent in the English Divorce Court, to 
settle a question of disputed marriage. If a party boast 
or profess that he or she is married to another, the lat- 
ter may institute the suit, and call upon the former to 
produce proof of the marriage. If this is not done, then 
a dlecree passes which enjoins the party to perpetual si- 
lence on the subject. This remedy is now scarcely ever 
resorted to, for, in general, since lord Hardwick’s Act 
(1766), there is sufficient certainty in the forms of legal 
marriage in England to prevent any one being in igno- 
rance whether he or she is really married or not—a re- 
proach which, however, 1s often made against the law 
of Scotland. The Scotch suit of a declarator of putting 
to silence, which is equivalent to jactitation of marriage, 
is often resorted to, the latest and most notorious in- 
stance of its use being that in the Yelverton marriage 
case. 

Jacu’bus (‘TéKovBoc vy. r. Tdpcouoc, Vulg. A ccu- 
bus), given in the Apocrypha (1 Esdr, ix, 48) as the 
name of one of the Levites who supported Ezra in read- 
ing the law; evidently the AkKuB (q. v.) of the corre- 
sponding Heb. text (Neh. viii, 7). 

Ja’da (Heb. Yada’, 33%, knowing ; Sept. ‘Iadaé and 
Aovéat), the last named of the two sons of Onam, a de- 
scendant of Judah through Jerahmeel; his two sons are 
likewise mentioned (1 Chron. ii, 28,32). B.C. post 1612. 

Ja’dau (Heb. Yaddav’, 135, probably by erroneous 
transcription for 15, Yiddo’, “Iddo;” rather than for 
15, Yadday’, id., as in the margin; Sept. ladat v. r. 
"Adi, Vulg. Jeddu), one of the “sons” of Nebo who di- 
vorced their Gentile wives after the Exile (Ezra x, 48). 
B.C, 459. 

Jaddai. See Japav. 


Jaddes, a name of the priests of the genii among 
the islanders of Ceylon. The pagodas or chapels where 
they officiate have no revenue, and any pious person 
who builds a chapel officiates in it himself as priest. 
‘The exteriors of these chapels are painted with repre- 
sentations of halberds, swords, arrows, shields, and the 
like. The natives call these chapels Jacco, i. e. the 
devil's tenement, Jacco or Jacca signifying devil; the 
islanders of Ceylon, like many other savage tribes, wor- 
shipping the devil because of his wickedness and evil 
propensities (comp. Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, p. 
159 sq.). The Jaddes, when he celebrates the festival 
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of Jacco, shaves his head. See Knox, Description of 
Ceylon, pt. iv, ch. v; Broughton, Bibiioth. Hist. Sac, i, — 
499; Davy, Account of Ceylon, p.118. (J. H. W.) 

Jad’dua (Heb. Yaddu’a, 3557, known; Sept. ‘Ted- 
dota, ladod, Idota), the name of two men after the 
time of the Captivity. 

1. One of the chiefs of the people who subscribed the 
sacred covenant drawn up by Nehemiah (Neh. x, 21). 
B.C. cir. 410. 

2. The son of Jonathan, and the last high-priest 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Neh. xii, 11,22). He 
is doubtless the person alluded to by Josephus (‘la¢- 
dove, Ant, xi, 8, 3-6) as exercising the pontifical office 
at the time of the capture of Tyre by Alexander the 
Great (B.C. 332), and as coming forth from Jerusalem 
at the head of the priestly body to meet the advancing 
conqueror, and tender him the submission of the city. 
See ALEXANDER. In that case his name must have 
been inserted by “the great Synagogue” after the Scrip- 
ture canon (q. v.) had been made up by Ezra (B.C. 
cir. 406). See Curonictes. “We gather pretty cer- 
tainly that he was priest in the reign of the last Persian 
king Darius, and that he was still high-priest after the 
Persian dynasty was overthrown, i. e. in the reign of 
Alexander the Great. For the expression ‘ Darius the 
Persian’ (Neh. xii, 22) must have been used after the 
accession of the Grecian dynasty; and, had another 
high-priest succeeded, his name would most likely have 
been mentioned. Thus far, then, the book of Nehemiah 
bears out the truth of Josephus’s history, which makes 
Jaddua high-priest when Alexander invaded Judea. 
But Josephus’s story of his interview with Alexander 
is not, on that account, necessarily true, nor his account 
of the building of the Temple on Mount Gerizim during 
Jaddua’s pontificate, at the instigation of Sanballat, both 
of which, as well as the accompanying circumstances, 
may have been derived from some apocryphal book of 
Alexandrian growth, since lost, in which chronology and ~ 
history gave way to romance and Jewish vanity. Jo- 
sephus seems to place the death of Jaddua after that of 
Alexander (Ant. xi, 8, 7). Eusebius assigns twenty 
years to Jaddua’s pontiticate.” See Hervey, Geneulogy 
of our Lord, p.323 sq.; Jarvis, Church of the Redeemed, 
p- 291. See HiGu-priestr. 

Ja’don (Heb. Yadon’, 3539, judge; Sept. has Eid- 
owy [but most eds. omit], Vulg. Jadon), a Meronothite 
who assisted in reconstructing the walls of Jerusalem 
after the return from Babylon (Neh. iii, 7). B.C. 446. 

JADON (‘Ladwy) is the name attributed by Josephus 


| (Ant. viii, 8, 5) to the man of God from Judah who with- 


stood Jeroboam at the altar at Bethel—probably intend- 
ing Ippo the seer. By Jerome (Qu. Hebr. on 2 Chron. 
ix, 29) the name is given as Jaddo, 


Ja’él (Heb. Yaél’, D3, a wild goat or iber, as in 
Psa. civ, 18; Job xxxix, 1; Sept. ‘Iai, Josephus 'Id- 
An), the wife of Heber the Kenite, and the slayer of the 
oppressor of the Israelites (Judg. iv, 17-22). B.C. 1409. 
Heber was the chief of a nomadic Arab clan who had 
separated from the rest of his tribe, and had pitched his 
tent under the oaks, which had, in consequence, received 
the name of “oaks of the wanderers” (A.V. plain of Za- 
anaim, Judg. iv, 11), in the neighborhood of Kedesh- 
Naphthali. See Heser. The tribe of Heber had main- 
tained the quiet enjoyment of their pastures by adopting 
a neutral position in a troublous period. Their descent 
from Jethro secured them the favorable regard of the 
Israelites, and they were sufficiently important to con- 
clude a formal peace with Jabin, king of Hazor. See 
KEnIrTeE, 

In the headlong rout which followed the defeat of 
the Canaanites by Barak, Sisera, abandoning his char- 
iot the more easily to avoid notice (comp. Homer, J/. Vv, 
20), fled unattended, and in an opposite direction from 
that taken by his army. On reaching the tents of the 
nomad chief, he remembered that there was peace be- 


he was thus entitled (Harmer, Obs. i, 460). 


fore applied for the hospitality and protection to which 
] “The tent 
of Jael” is expressly mentioned either because the ha- 
rem of Heber was in a separate tent (Rosenmiiller, Mor- 


gen. iii, 22), or because the Kenite himself was. absent 


at the time. In the sacred seclusion of this almost in- 
violable sanctuary (Pococke, Hast, ii, 5) Sisera might 
well have felt himself absolutely secure from the incur- 
sions of the enemy (Calmet, /ragm. vol. xxv); and 
although he intended to take refuge among the Ke- 
nites, he would not have ventured so openly to violate 
all idea of Oriental propriety by entering a woman’s 
apartments (D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oriental, s, v. Ha- 
ram) had he not received Jael’s express, earnest, and 
respectful entreaty to do so. See HAreM, He accept- 
ed the invitation, and she flung the quilt (M227, A. 
V. “a mantle;” evidently some part of the regular fur- 
niture of the tent) over him as he lay wearily on the 
floor. When thirst prevented sleep, and he asked for 
water, she brought him buttermilk in her choicest ves- 
sel, thus ratifying with the semblance of officious zeal 
the sacred bond of Eastern hospitality. Wine would 
haye been less suitable to quench his thirst, and may 
possibly have been eschewed by Heber’s clan (Jer. 
xxxy,2). Curcled milk, according to the quotations in 
Harmer, is still a favorite Arab beverage, and that this 
is the drink intended we infer from Judg. v, 25, as well 
as from the direct statement of Josephus (yaAa dvep9o- 
pdc On, Ant. v, 5, 4), although there is no reason to 
suppose with Josephus and the Rabbis (D. Kimchi, Jar- 
chi, etc.) that Jael purposely used it because of its sopo- 
rific qualities (Bochart, Hieroz. i, 473). But anxiety 
still prevented Sisera from composing himself to rest 
until he had exacted a promise from his protectress that 
she would faithfully preserve the secret of his conceal- 
ment; till at last, with a feeling of perfect security, the 
weary and unfortunate general resigned himself to the 
deep sleep of misery and fatigue. Then it was that 
Jael took in her left hand one of the great wooden pins 
(A.V. “nail”) which fastened down the cords of the 
tent, and in her right hand the mallet (A.V. “a ham- 
mer”) used to drive it into the ground, and, creeping 
up to her sleeping and confiding guest, with one terrible 
blow dashed it through Sisera’s temples deep into the 
earth. With one spasm of fruitless agony, with one 
contortion of sudden pain, “at her feet he bowed, he 
fell; where he bowed, there he fell down dead” (Judg. 
v, 27). She then waited to meet the pursuing Barak, 
and led him into her tent, that she might in his pres- 
ence claim the glory of the deed! See BARAK. 

Many have supposed that by this act she fulfilled the 
saying of Deborah, that God would sell Sisera into the 
hand of a woman (Judg. iv, 9; Josephus, Ant. v, 5, 4), 
and hence they have supposed that Jael was actuated 
by some divine and hidden influence. But the Bible 
gives no hint of such an inspiration, and it is at least 
equally probable that Deborah merely intended to inti- 
mate the share of the honor which would be assigned 
by posterity to her own exertions. If, therefore, we 
eliminate the still more monstrous supposition of the 
Rabbis that Sisera was slain by Jael because he at- 
tempted to offer her violence—the murder will appear 
in all its hideous atrocity. A fugitive had asked and 
received dakhil (or protection) at her hands—he was 
miserable, defeated, weary—he was the ally of her hus- 
band—he was her invited and honored guest—he was 
in the sanctuary of the harem—aboye all, he was con- 
fiding, defenceless, and asleep; yet she broke her pledged 
faith, violated her solemn hospitality, and murdered a 
trustful and unprotected slumberer. Surely we require 
the clearest and most positive statement that Jael was 
instigated to such a murder by divine suggestion.— 
Smith. See Hospira.iry. 

It does not seem difficult to understand, on merely 
human grounds, the object of Jael in this painful trans- 
action, Her motiyes seem to haye been entirely pru- 
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tween his sovereign and the house of Heber, and there- | dential; and on prudential grounds the very cireum- 
stance which renders her act the more odious—the peace — 


subsisting between the nomad chief and the king of Ha~ 
zor—must to her have seemed to make it the more ex- 
pedient, She saw that the Israelites had now the up- 
per hand, and was aware that, as being in alliance with 
the oppressors of Israel, the camp might expect very 
rough treatment from the pursuing force, which would 
be greatly aggravated if Sisera were found sheltered 
within it. This calamity she sought to avert, and to 
place the house of Heber in a favorable position with 
the victorious party. She probably justified the act to 
herself by the consideration that, as Sisera would cer- 
tainly be taken and slain, she might as well make a 
benefit out of his inevitable doom as incur utter ruin in 
the attempt to protect him, It is probable, however, 
that at first the woman was sincere in her proffers of 
Arab friendship ; but the quiet sleep of the warrior gave 
her time to retlect how easily even her arm might rid 
her kindred people of the oppressor, and she was thus 
induced to plot against the life of her victim. It does 
not appear that she committed the falsehood, which she 
was requested by him to do, of denying the presence of 
any stranger if asked by a passer-by. See Kitto’s Daily 
Bible Illustrations, ad loc. 

It is much easier to explain the conduct of Jael than 
to account for the apparently eulogistic notice which it 
receives in the triumphal ode of Deborah and Barak; 
but the following remarks will go far to remove the dif- 
ficulty: There is no doubt that Sisera would have been 
put to death if he had been taken alive by the Israelites. 
The war-usages of the time warranted such treatment, 
and there are numerous examples of it. They had, 
therefore, no regard to her private motives, or to the 
particular relations between Heber and Jabin, but be- 
held her only as the instrument of accomplishing what 
was usually regarded as the final and crowning act of a 
great victory. The unusual circumstance that this act 
was performed by a woman’s hand was, according to the 
notions of the time, so great a humiliation that it couid 
hardly fail to be dwelt upon in contrasting the result 
with the proud confidence of victory which had at the 
outset been entertained (Judg. v, 80). Without stop- 
ping to ask when and where Deborah claims for herself 
any infallibility, or whether, in the passionate moment 
of patriotic triumph, she was likely to pause in such 
wild times to scrutinize the moral bearings of an act 
which had been so splendid a benefit to herself and her 
people, we may question whether any moral commenda- 
tion is directly intended. What Deborah stated was a 
fact, viz. that the wives of the nomad Arabs would un- 
doubtedly regard Jael as a public benefactress, and praise 
her as a popular heroine. ‘She certainly was not 
‘blessed’ as a pious and upright person is blessed when 
performing a deed which embodies the noblest princi- 
ples, and which goes up as a memorial before God, but 
merely as one who acted a part that accomplished an 
important purpose of heaven. In the same sense, though 
in the opposite direction, Job and Jeremiah cursed the 
day of their birth; not that they meant to make it the 
proper subject of blame, but that they wished to mark 
their deep sense of the eyil into which it had ushered 
them—mark it as the commencement of a life-heritage 
of sorrow and gloom. In like manner, and with a closer 
resemblance to the case before us, the psalmist pro- 
nounces happy or blessed those who should dash the 
little ones of Babylon against the stones (Psa. CXXXVii, 
9), which no one who understands the spirit of Hebrew 
poetry would ever dream of construing into a proper 
benediction upon the ruthless murderers of Babylon’s 
children, as true heroes of righteousness. It merely an- 
nounces, under a strong individualizing trait, the com- 
ing recompense on Babylon for the cruelties she had 
inflicted on Israel; her own measure should be meted 
back to her: and they who should be the instruments 
of effecting it would execute a purpose of God, whether 
they might themselves intend it or not. Let the poet- 
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jcal exaltation of Jael be viewed in the light of these 

- cognate passages, and it will be found to contain noth- 
ing at variance with the verdict which every impartial 
mind must be disposed to pronounce upon her conduct. 
It is, in reality, the work of God’s judgment, through her 
instrumentality, that is celebrated, not her mode of car- 
rying it into execution; and it might be as just to re- 
gard the heathen Medes and Persians as a truly pious 
people because they are called God’s ‘sanctified ones’ to 
do his work of vengeance on Babylon (Isa. xiii, 3), as, 
rom what is said in Deborah’s song, to consider Jael an 
example of righteousness” See DEBORAH, 

As to the morality of the act of Jael for which she is 
thus applauded, although it can not fairly be justified by 
the usages of any time or people, yet the considerations 
urged by Dr. Robinson (Biblical Repos, 1831, p. 607) are 
of some force: “ We must judge of it by the feelings of 
those among whom the right of avenging the blood of 
a relative was so strongly rooted that even Moses could 
not take it away. Jael was an ally by blood of the Is- 
raelitish nation ; [Sisera, the general of | their chief op- 
pressor, who had mightily oppressed them for the space 
of twenty years, now lay defenceless before her; and he 
was, moreover, one of those whom Israel was bound by 
the command of Jehovah to extirpate. Perhaps, too, 
she felt called to be the instrument of God in working 
out for that nation a great deliverance by thus extermi- 
nating the chieftain of their heathen oppressor. At 
least Israel viewed it in this light; and, in this view, we 
can not reproach the heroine with that as a crime which 
both she and Israel felt to be a deed performed in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of heaven.” We must, 
moreover, not forget the halo with which military suc- 
cess gilds every act in the popular eye, and that, in 
times of war, many things are held allowable and even 
commendable which would be reprobated in peace. Dr. 
Thomson, indeed (Land and Book, ii, 146 sq.), justifies 
Jael’s course by the following considerations: 1. Jabin, 
although nominally at peace with the Kenites, had 
doubtless inflicted much injury upon them in common 
with their neighbors the Israelites, and may have been 
—probably was—specially obnoxious to Jael herself. 2. 
We are not to assume that Bedouin laws were of strict 
force among the settled Kenites. 3. Jael must have 
known her act would be applauded, or she would not 
have ventured upon it. 4. There is every reason to 
believe she was in full sympathy with the Israelites, 
not only from friendly, but also religious grounds; and 
the neutrality of the Kenites seems to be mentioned 
merely to account for Sisera’s seeking her tent, although 
he appears to have felt himself insecure. Nor did her 
promise of protection contain any warrant against vio- 
lence at her hands, but only of secretion from the hostile 
army. See Sisura. 

The Jael mentioned in Deborah’s song (Judg. v, 6)— 
“In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, in the days 
of Jael, the highways were unoccupied, and the travel- 
lers walked through byways”—has been supposed by 
some (e. g. Gesenius, Lex, s.v.; Dr. Robinson, ut supra ; 
Fiirst, and others) to have been a local judge of the Is- 
raelites in the interval of anarchy between Shamgar 
and Jabin. It is not necessary, for this supposition, to 
make Jael the name of a man, for the case of Deborah 
shows that the place of judge might be occupied by a 
female. The reasons for this supposition are, 1. That 
the state of things described in Judg. v, 6 as existing in 
Jael’s days, is not the state of things existing in the 
days of Jacl, the wife of Heber, whose time was famous 
for the restoration of the nation to a better. 2, That 
the wife of a stranger would hardly have been named as 
marking an epoch in the history of Israel. (See Ber- 
theau in the Lzeget.. Handbuch, ad loc.) But there is 
no evidence either of such an interval or of such a 
judgeship ; and it is, therefore, more natural to refer the 
name to the wife of Heber as the most prominent char- 
acter of the period referred to, the recollection of her 
late act giving her a distinction that did not previously 
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attach to her. The circumstance ‘that the name Jaelis 
masculine in the Hebrew is of no force, as it is freely — 
used (literally) of the female deer (Proy. v, 19, “roe”). 


See JUDGES. 


‘ Jafféé, Purerer, a celebrated modern Jewish scholar, 
was born at Schwersenz, near the city of Posen, in 
Prussian Poland, about 1820. His early education he 
received first at the high school of his native town, and 
then under the care of the father of the writer of this 
article. After graduating at the Gymnasium of Posen, 
he began his university career by the study of medi- 
cine, and duly obtained his degree. He declined, how- 
ever, to comply with the wishes of his friends to en- 
ter the medical profession, and continued his stay at 
the university, devoting himself to his favorite studies, 
history and philology. In 1843 he gave to the world a 
History of the German Empire under Lothair the Saxon, 
and, owing to the excellence of this work, he subse- 
quently became a regular contributor to Pertz’s Mon- 
umenta Germanie Historica. His articles and essays 
—the outgrowth of most laborious researches — were 
read eagerly, and admired by all scholars interested in 
the history and literature of Germany, and led ulti- 
mately to his appointment as “ extraordinary” professor 
of history at the University of Berlin. He was the first 
Jew upon whom the honor of such a distinguished 
appointment was conferred by the Prussian govern- 
ment. He now further distinguished himself by a con- 
tribution to the history of the papacy—Regesta Pontijic. 
Roman. ad MCXCVIII (Berol. 1851, 4to)—a work which 
at once was acknowledged a masterpiece in its depart- 
ment, and will forever remain valuable for the chrono- 
logical records of the Roman hierarchy. In 1868 Jaffé 
embraced Christianity, evidently with a design to fur- 
ther promotion, from which, by his religious profession, 
he seemed to be barred. But he soon repented of the 
step, and so great became the conflict in his heart that 
he committed suicide in the summer of 1870. (J. H. W.) 


Jagel, ABRAHAM, an Italian Rabbi, flourished at 
Monselice in the second half of the 16th and the first 
half of the 17th century. He is distinguished as the 
author of an able Jewish catechism of doctrine and mor- 
als, which he published under the. title of 350 mp 
(Venice, 1587, 8vo, and often), It was translated into 
Latin by Carpzoy, Odhel, Van der Hardt, and by De 
Veil. The latter published it with the Hebrew text: 
Doctrina Bona (London, 1689, 8yo). It was also trans- 
lated into German, entitled Das Buch von Guten Jiidi- 
schen Lehren (Lpzg. 1694). Jagel became a convert to 
Romanism, and was baptized under the name of Camil- 
lo near the beginning of the 17th century, and was in 
1619 and 1620 Roman censor of all Hebrew books. He 
wrote also several books on the Jewish doctrines and 
usages, of which a complete list, with the translations 
that have been made of them, is given by Fiirst, Bibli- 
oth. Jud. ii, 10 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Jagello. See PoLanp. 


Jager, Naruan, a Lutheran minister, born in 1828, 
was educated for the sacred ministry first at Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, and, completing his course with 
the Rev. J. P. Hecht, of Easton, was dedicated to the pas- 
toral office in the summer of 1845. His first charge was 
at Orwigsburg, whence he removed to Lyken’s Valley; 
thence successively to Falkner’s Swamp, Upper Mount 
Bethel, and Reiglesville, Bucks County, Penn., where he 
died, Jan. 2, 1864. He was one of a large family of 
Lutheran ministers, consisting of his grandfather, father- 
in-law, brother-in-law, and a number of other relatives 
of the same name. His literary and theological attain- 
ments were very respectable, acquired amid difficulties 
that would have disheartened most other men. He 
studied when others slept, performing during the day 
the laborious duties of large pastorates, and pursuing 
his studies at night. His theological knowledge was 
quite extensive. He was an earnest man, and an ener- 
getic laborer in the cause of Christ. 
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aeger, Ezra, a Methodist minister, was born at 
thampton, Long Island, N.Y., Feb, 27, 1806. He was 
censed to preach in 1833, and joined the New York 
Conference the year following, and successively filled 
the circuits of Huntington, Hempstead, White Plains 
and Greenburg, Westport, Weston and Easton Village, 
Burlington, Derby, Southold and Cutchogue, Farming- 
dale, Smithtown, and, at last, once again Huntington. 
He died April 22,1850, Jagger was a man of strict 
integrity, great benevolence, mild and unassuming in 
manner, and most beloved where best known. He was 
eminently a man of prayer, and devoted to his Master's 
work.—Smith (W. C.), Sacred Memories (N. Y. 1870, 
12mo), p. 206, 207. ; 

Jaggernaut, or Jaggernaut Puri, or Puri, is 
the name of a town on the sea-coast of Orissa (85° 54’ 
long., and 19° 45’ lat.), celebrated as one of the chief 
places of pilgrimage of the Hindus in India. It con- 
; tains a temple erected to Vishnu in A.D. 1198, in which 
b 


stands an idol of this Indian deity, called Jaggernaut 
(commonly Juggernaut), a corruption of the Sanscrit 
Jagannatha, i. e. lord of the world. “The idol is a 
carved block of wood, with a frightful visage, painted 
black, with a distended mouth of a bloody color. On 
festival days the throne of the idol is placed upon a 
stupendous movable tower sixty feet high, resting on 
wheels, which indent the ground deeply as they turn 
slowly under the ponderous machine. Attached to it 
are six ropes of the length and size of a ship’s cable, by 
which the people draw it along. The priests and at- 
tendants are stationed around the throne, on the car, 
and occasionally address the worshippers in libidinous 
‘songs and gestures. Both the walls of the temple and 
the sides of the car are covered with the most indecent 
emblems, in large and durable sculpture. Obscenity 
and blood are the characteristics of the idol’s worship.” 
The origin of this idolatrous worship (which gained its 
notoriety especially by the fanaticism which has in- 
duced, and still induces, thousands of Hindus to sacrifice 
their lives, in the hope of attaining eternal bliss, by 
throwing themselves under the wheels of the chariot 
bearing the idol) is as follows: “A king desirous of 
founding a city sent a learned Brahman to pitch upon 
a proper spot. The Brahman, after a long search, ar- 
rived upon the banks of the sea, and there saw a crow 
diving into the water, and, having washed its body, 
making obeisance to the sea. Understanding the lan- 
guage of the birds, he learned from the crow that if he 
remained there a short time he would comprehend the 
wonders of this land. The king, apprized of this occur- 
rence, built on the spot where the crow had appeared a 
large city, and a place of worship. The rajah one night 
heard in a dream a voice saying, ‘On a certain day cast 
thine eyes on the sea-shore, when there will arise out 
of the water a piece of wood fifty-two inches long, and 
one and a half cubits broad; this is the true form of the 
deity; take it up, and keep it hidden in thine house 
seven days; and in whatever shape it shall then appear, 
place it in the temple, and worship it.’ It happened as 
the rajah had dreamed, and the image, called by him 
Jaggannatha, became the object of worship of all ranks 
of people, and performed many miracles.” Another le- 
gend, however, relates that “ the image arising from the 
water was an avatara, or incarnation of Vishnu; it was 
fashioned by Viswakarman, the architect of the gods, 
into a fourfold idol, which represented the supreme dei- 
ty, and the temple itself was erected over it, and inau- 
gurated by the god Brahma and his divine court.” 
This may have given rise to the supposition that the 
worship of Jaggernath (as Max Miller [ Chips, i, 57] 
spells it) was originally in honor of Vishnu. See New- 
comb, Cyclop. of Missions, p. 495: Sterling, Account of 
Orissa (see Index) 

Jaguis are the hermits of tne Banians, a sect in 
East India. There are three distinct classes of them: 
(1) the Van-aphrastas, (2) the San-jasiis, and (3) the 
Avadoutas. ‘The Van-aphrastas live in forests, many 
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of them married and having children, feeding on the 
herbs and fruits that grow wild; but they scruple to 
pluck up the root of anything, considering it a sinful 
act, as they believe the soul to be contained in the root, 
supposing everything to possess a spiritual life; and, of 
course, believing also the transmigration of souls, ‘The 
San-jusiis affect greater abstinence, oppose matrimony, 
betel, and all pleasures whatsoever. They have but 
one daily meal, served only on earthen-ware, and live 
on alms, Their garments they dye with red earth, and 
always carry a long bamboo cane in their hands. ‘This 
class is a regular nomad tribe; they do not even stay 
two nights in the same place. They are taught in their 
sacred writings to look forward with desire to the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body. Lust, anger, avarice, 
pride, revenge, and the love of this world they consider 
their most formidable enemies, and pray to their gods 
to deliver them from one and all of these sins. ‘The 
last-named class, the A vadoutas, forsake their families, 
both their wives and their offspring, and anything that 
would make one of them dependent on the other for 
production. Thus they deny themselves even the use 
of those things which the other two classes of Jaguis 
are wont to enjoy. They are habilitated only with a 
small piece of linen cloth to cover their sex. Their 
food they procure from strangers, to whose houses they 
go when hungry, and eat anything that is offered them. 
These devotees especially frequent the banks of the sa- 
cred Hindu rivers and the neighborhood of great temples, 
both for religious motives and in order to obtain most 
readily alms and food, particularly milk and fruits. They 
have one Oriental custom, viz. rubbing their body with 
ashes, no doubt to free themselves from the stain of sin. 
See Dissert. on the Religion, ete., of the Banians, apud Re- 
lig. Cer. vol. iii; Craufurd, Sketches of the Hindoos, i, 235 
sq-; Broughton, Biblioth. Hist. Sac.i, 499. (J. H.W.) 

Ja’gur (Heb. Yagur’, 135, place of sojourn; Sept. 
‘layowp y. tr. Aowo), a city on the south or Tdumean 
border of Judah, mentioned between Eder and Kinah 
(Josh. xv, 21). “Its name might perhaps indicate that 
it was one of the fortified camping-grounds of the bor- 
der Arabs” (Kitto). “The Jagur, quoted by Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 99) from the Talmud as one of the bounda- 
ries of the territory of Ashkelon, must have been fur- 
ther to the north-west” (Smith). The position of the 
town here considered can only be conjectured as not 
very far from the Dead Sea. It is not mentioned 
among the towns set off to Simeon (Josh. xix, 2-8), 
though it probably was one of them, It was possibly 
situated in wady Jurrah, which runs into the south-west 
end of the Dead Sea. 

Jah (Heb. Yah, m5, a contraction for mii, Jeho- 
vah, Psa. Ixviii, 4, elsewhere rendered “ Lord”). See 
Jenovan; HALLELUJAH. It also enters into the com- 
position of many Heb. names, as ADONIJAH, ISAIAH, ete, 

Ja’hath (Hebrew Yach’ath, P55, prob. for NT3, 
union; Sept. ’1¢S, but ‘TeéS in 1 Chron. vi, 43, and "lyag 
vy. r. 148 in 1 Chron, xxiv, 22), the name of a descend~ 
ant of Judah and of several Leyites. 

1. A son of Shimei and grandson of Gershom, the 
son of Leyi (1 Chron. xxiii, 10); yet no such son is 
mentioned in ver. 9, where the three sons of Shimei are 
by some error (probably the transposition of the latter 
clause) attributed to his brother Laadan, while in verse 
11 Jahath is stated to have been “ chief” (i. e. most nu- 
merous in posterity) of the four sons of Shimei. A 
similar disagreement appears in the parallel passage (1 
Chron. vi), where Jahath (ver. 43) occurs as the son of 
Gershom (prob. by the transposition of Shimei’s name 
into the preceding verse), and again (ver. 20) as a son 
of Libnah (i. e. Laadan), instead of Shimei (comp. Zim- 
nah, the son of Jahath, ver. 20, 42). B.C. considerably 
post 1856. 

2. Son of Reaiah (or Haroeh), of the posterity of 
Hezron, and father of two sons (1 Chron. iv, 2)s1 B.C. 
post 1612, 
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- 8. One of the sons of Shelomoth (or Shelomith), a 
descendant of Izhar, of the family of Kohath, appointed 
to a prominent place in the sacred services by David (1 
Chron. xxiv, 22). B.C. 1014. 

4. One of the Levitical overseers of the Temple re- 
pairs instituted by Josiah; he belonged to the family 
of Merari (2 Chron. xxxivy, 12). B.C. 623. 

Ja’haz (Heb. Yu/hats, 77°, trodden down, Isa. xv, 
4; Jer, xlviii, 34; Sept. Iacod; also with #7 local and 
in pause, M3", Yah'tsah, Numb. xxi, 23, Sept. e(¢ 
"Iaood; Deut. ii, 32, Sept. ei¢ Iaod; and this even 
with a prefix, M72, Judg. xi, 20, Sept. e(¢ “lacoa ; 
but likewise with M paragogic, NEM, Y uh’tsah, Sept. 
*Taood, Josh. xiii, 18; A. Vers. “Jahaza;” ‘laod, Jer. 
xlviii, 21, “Jahazah;” Taood, Josh. xxi, 36, “Jahazah i 
‘Pegag v. x. Lacod, 2 Chron. vi, 78, “ Jahzah”), a town 
beyond the Jordan, where Sihon was defeated, in the 
borders of Moab and the region of the Ammonites 
(Numb. xxi, 23; Deut. ii, 32; Judg. xi, 20); situated 
in the tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii, 18), and assigned to 
the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi, 36; 1 Chron. vi, 78). 
In Isa. xv, 4; Jer. xlviii, 21, it appears as one of the 
Moabitish places that suffered from the transit of the 
Babylonian conquerors through the “plain country” (i.e. 
the Mishor, the mod. Belka). The whole country east 
of the Dead Sea had originally been given to the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites (Gen. xix, 36-38; Deut. ii, 19-22); 
but the warlike Amorites from the west of the Jordan 
conquered them, and expelled them from the region 
north of the river Arnon. From the Amorites the Is- 
raelites took this country, but subsequently the Am- 
monites claimed it as theirs (Judg. xi, 13), and on the 
decline of Jewish power the Moabites and Ammonites 
again took possession of it. Hitzig (Zu Jesa. ad loc.) re- 
gards Jahaz and Jahzah as different places (so Keil on 
Josh. ad loc., urging that they are distinguished in the 
passages of Jer.); but this is unnecessary (so Winer, 
Realw. s. v. Jahaz), and at variance with the philology. 
It appears to have been situated on the edge of the des- 
ert (see Raumer, Zug d. Isr. p. 53; Hengstenberg, Bal- 
eam, p. 239). See Exopus. From the terms of the nar- 
rative in Numb. xxi and Deut. ii we should expect that 
Jahaz was in the extreme south part of the territory of 
Sihon, but yet north of the River Arnon (see Deut. ii, 
24, 36; and the words im verse 31, “begin to possess”), 
and in exactly this position a site named Jazaza is 
mentioned by Schwarz (Palest. p. 227, “a village to the 
south-west of Dhiban”); but this lacks confirmation, es- 
pecially as Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. leood, 
Jassa) place it between Medeba (Mydapuw) and Dibon 
(ArBovc, Deblathaim); and the latter states that “Ja- 
haz lies opposite the Dead Sea, at the boundary of the 
region of Moab.” These requirements are met by sup- 
posing Jahaz to have been situated in the open tract at 
the head of wady Waleh, between Arnun on the east, 
and Jebel Humeh on the west. 


Jaha’za (Josh. xiii, 18) or Jaha’zah (Josh. xxi, 
36; Jer. xlviii, 21). See Janaz. 


Jahazi’ah (Heb. Yachzeyah’, M1135, beheld by Je- 
hovah; Sept. “IaZiac), son of Tikvah, apparently a 
priest, one of those deputed by Ezra to hscertain which 
of the Jews had married Gentile wives after the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 15). B.C. 459. 


Jaha’ziél (Hebrew Yachaziel’, Scr, beheld by 
God; Sept. Telipr, la&upr, ’OZmr, ’AZind), the name 
of five men. See also JAnzert. 

1, The third “son” of Hebron, the grandson of Levi 
through Kohath (1 Chron, xxiii, 19; xxiv, 33). B.C. 
probably post 1618, perhaps 1014. 

2. One of the Benjamite warriors who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 4), B.C. 1055. 

3. One of the priests who preceded the sacred ark 


with trumpets on its removal to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
Xvi, 6). B.C. cir. 1043. 


4. The son of Zechariah, a Levite of the family of 
Asaph, who predicted to Jehoshaphat his triumph over 
the host of the Moabites with such decided assurances, 
See JenosHapnHat. He is nowhere else mentioned in — 
Scripture, but his prophecy on this occasion is given in 
full: “Then upon Jahaziel, the son of Zechariah, the 
son of Benaiah, the son of Jeiel, the son of Mattaniah, a 
Levite of the sons of Asaph, came the Spirit of the 
Lord in the midst of the congregation; and he said, 
Hearken ye, all Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, and thou, king Jehoshaphat, thus saith the Lord 
unto you, Be not afraid nor dismayed by reason of this 
great multitude; for the battle is not yours, but God's. 
To-morrow go ye down against them: behold, they 
come up by the cliff of Ziz; and ye shall find them at 
the end of the brook, before the wilderness of Jeruel. 
Ye shall not need to fight in this battle: set your- 
selves, stand ye still, and see the salvation of the Lord 
with you, O Judah and Jerusalem: fear not, nor be dis- 
mayed; to-morrow go out against them, for the Lord 
will be with you” (2 Chron. xx, 14-17). B.C. cir. 896. 

5. One of the “sons” of Shechaniah, whose son (Ben- 
Jahaziel, but his name is not otherwise given; indeed, : 
there is evidently some confusion in the text ; comp. ver. 

3) is said to have returned from Babylon with 300 males 
of his retainers (Ezra viii, 5). B.C. ante 459. See 
SHECHANIAH, 

Jah’dai (Heb. Yahday’, "317%, prob. grasper ; Sept. 
*Tadat), a descendant apparently of Caleb, of the family 
of Hezron; his sons’ names are given, but, as his own 
parentage is not stated (1 Chron. ii, 47), it can only be 
conjectured that he was the son of the preceding Gazez, 
the son (different from the brother) of Haran (ver. 46). 

B.C. prob. post 1612. Various other suggestions re- { 
garding the name have been, made, as that Gazez, the 
name preceding, should be Jahdai (Ioubigant, ad loc.) ; 

that Jahdai was a concubine of Caleb (Grunenberg, 
quoted by Michaelis, A dnot. ad loc.), ete.; but these are 
mere groundless suppositions (see Burrington, i, 216; 
Bertheau, Comment. ad loc.). 


Jah’diél (Heb. Yachdiel’, 5x03", made joyful by 
God; Sept. Tedd), one of the famous chieftains of the 


tribe of Manasseh resident in northern Bashan (1 Chron. 
v, 24). B.C. apparently 720. 


J ah’do (Heb. Yachdo’, ia, his union; otherwise 
for jIITI9, united; Sept. Teddat), son of Buz and father 


of Jeshishai, of the descendants of Abihail, resident in 
Gilead (1 Chron. vy, 14). B.C. between 1093 and 782. 

Jah’leél (Heb. Yachleél’, Sxdmo, hoping in God; 
Sept. “Ayo7jA), the last named of the three sons of Zeb- 
wlon (Gen. xlvi, 14; Numb. xxvi, 26). His deseend- 
ants are called JAHLEELITES (Heb. Yachkéli’, “ENEM 
Sept. ’Ayon\i, Numb. xxvi, 26). B.C. 1856. et 

Jah’leélite (Numb. xxvi, 26). See JAULEEL, 

Jah’mai (Heb. Fachmay’, “213, protector ; Sept. 
Lexov), one of the “sons” of Tola, grandson of Issachar 
(1 Chron. vii, 2). B.C. cir. 1658. 

Jahn, Jonann, a distinguished German Roman 
Catholic theologian-and Orientalist, was born at Tas- 
witz, in Moravia, June 18,1750. He studied at the Gym- 
nasium of Znaym, the University of Olmiitz, and the 
Rom. Cath, Theological Seminary of Bruck, entered the 
Church, and was for some time a priest at Mislitz. In 
1782 he received the doctorate from Olmiitz, and, after 
having filled with great distinction the position of pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages and Biblical hermeneutics 
at Bruck, he was, in 1789, called to the University of 
Vienna as professor of the Oriental languages, dogmat- 
ics, and Biblical archeology. At this high school he 
labored successfully for seventeen years, amid suspicions 
and petty persecutions from the court of Rome which 
pained his ingenuous spirit. Some words in the pref- 
ace of his Hinleit. in d. géttl. Biicher d. alten Bundes (Vi- 
enna, 1703, 1802, 1803, 2 vols. 8yo); the assertion that 


pooks of Job, Jonah, Judith, and Tobit are didactic 
s; and that the demoniacs in the N. T. were pos- 
essed with dangerous diseases, not with the devil, were 
made charges against him. In 1792 complaints of his 
unsoundness were laid before the emperor Francis IL by 
cardinal Migazzi, which resulted in the appointment of 
‘a special commission to examine the charges. Athough 
it was decided that Jahn’s views were not heterodox, 
they cautioned him to be more careful in the future in 
expressing opinions likely to lead to interpretations 
contrary to the dogmas of the Church, and even suggest- 
ed a change of the obnoxious passages (comp. Henke, 
Archiv f. d. neneste Kirchengeschichte, i, OLsq.3) Pi des. 
Huth, Versuch einer Kirchengesch. d. 18" Jahrh. ii, 375, 
876). Though he honestly and willingly submitted, 
his detractors continued their machinations till he was 
(in 1806) removed from the congenial duties of an office 
to which he had dedicated his life, and was made, merely, 
of course, to prevent scandal which might have resulted 
from a deprivation of all dignity, canon or Domherr in 
the metropolitan church of St. Stephen. Even before 
he was compelled to resign his professorship, two of his 
books, Introductio in libros sacros Veteris Testamenti in 
compendium redacta (Vienna, 1804), and Archeologia 
Biblica in compendium redacta (Vienna, 1805), which 
were then very popular among the university students, 
were condemned and placed on the Index, without their 
author being heard in his defence. Jahn died Aug. 16, 
1816. Besides the works which we have had occasion 
to cite, and a series of grammars and chrestomathies on 
the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Chaldee languages, he 
__ wrote, Biblische Archdologie (Vienna, 1797-1805, 5 vols. ; 
vols. i and ii, 2d edition, 1817-1825) :—Leaxicon A rabico- 
Latinum, Chrestomathie Arabica accommodatum (Vien. 
1802): this work was considered the best of its kind 
until the publication of a similar production by Sylves- 
ter de Sacy :—Biblia Hebraica digessit, et graviores lec- 
tionum varietates adjecit (Vien. 1806, 4 vols. royal 8yo): 
—Enchiridion Hermeneutice generalis tabularum, etc. 
(Vienna, 1812; with an 4 ppendix hermeneut., 8. exerci- 
tutiones exegetice, Vienna, 1813):—Vaticinia Prophe- 
tarum de Jesu Messia, commentarius criticus in libros 
propheticos Veteris Testamenti (Vien. 1815), ete. Some 
time after his death appeared Nachtrdge zu J ahn’s theo- 
logischen Werken, published from his MSS. (Tiibingen, 
1821), which contained six interesting dissertations on 
various Biblical subjects, and with them some letters of 
Jahn’s, giving a clew to the motives of the persecutions 
directed against him. Jahn’s memory deserves to be 
cherished by all true lovers of Oriental scholarship. He 
furnished text-books for the study of those languages 
superior to any of his time, and, although they are at 
present obsolete, he certainly aided modern scholarship 
by furnishing superior tools. As a theological writer he 
was clear and methodical, and his numerous works, of 
which several enjoy an English dress, “diffused a 
knowledge of Biblical subjects in places and circles 
where the books of Protestants would scarcely bave 
been received. The latter, however, have appreciated 
his writings fully as much as Roman Catholics. He 
was not profound in any one thing, because he scattered 
his energies over so wide a field; but he was a most 
useful author, and one of his books (the Archeology) is 
still the largest and best on the subjects of which it 
treats.” As a theologian of the Romish Church he was 
certainly exceedingly liberal, so much so that Heng- 
stenberg (on the Pentateuch) rather finds fault with 
him. See Felder, Gelehrt. Lex. d. Kathol. Geistlichkett, 
i, 337; H. Doring, D. gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 
ii, 7 sq.; Meusel, Gelehrt. Deutschlands (5th ed.), iti, 510; 
x, 13; xi, 994; xiv, 259; xviii, 254; xxili, 18; Ersch 
u. Gruber, Allg. Eneyk. ; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. 8. V5 Wer- 
ner, (esch. d. Kathol. Theol. p. 273 sq. 


Jah’zah (1 Chron. vi, 78). See Janz. 


Jah’zeél (Heb. Yachtseél’, DRM, allotted by God ; 
Sept. ’AcuA), the first named of the sons of Naphtali 
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JAINAS 
(Gen, xlvi, 24), His descendants are called JanzEeta 
rres (Heb. Yachtséali’, "288M, Sept. 'Aowdi, Numb, 
xxyvi, 48). In 1 Chron. vii, 13, the name is written 
JANZIEL G@xszns, Yuchtsiel’, id.; Sept. ’LaowA). B 
C, 1856, 

Jah’zeélite (Numb. xxvi, 48). See JAHZEEL. 

Jah’zerah (Heb. Yachze’rah, M13, returner ; 
but Gesenius prefers to read M2, i. e. Jahaziah; 
Sept. ‘TeZoiag v. vr. EZipa, Vulg. Jezra), son of Meshul- 
lam and father of Adiel, a priest (1 Chron.ix,12). B.C. 
long ante 536. He is probably the same with ANASAtT, 
the father of Azareel (Neh, xi, 13), since the preceding 
and the following name are alike. 

Jah’ ziél (1 Chron. vii, 13). See JAHZEEL. 

Jailor (Jeopodidak, guard of a prisoner, Acts xvi, 
28, 27, 36). See Prison. 

Jainas, the name of a very powerful heterodox sect 
of Hindus particularly flourishing in the southern and 
western parts of Hindustan. Their name, Jainas, sig- 
nifies followers of Jina, the generic name of deified 
saints; but, as these saints are also called Arhat, the 
sect is frequently called Arhatus. The tenets of this 
sect are in several respects analogous to those of the 
Buddhists [see Buppuism ], but they resemble in others 
those of the Brahmanical Hindus. Like the Buddhists, 
they deny the divine origin and authority of the Veda 
(which, however, they do not hesitate to quote if the 
doctrines of the latter are conformable to the Jaina ten- 
ets), and worship certain saints whom they consider su- 
perior to the other beings of their pantheon. They dif- 
fer, indeed, from them in regard to the history of these 
personages, but the original notion which prevails in this 
worship is the same. Like the Brahmanical Hindus, 
on the other hand, they admit the institution of caste, 
and perform the essential ceremonies called Sanskdras 
(q. v.), and recognise some of the subordinate deities of 
the Hindu pantheon — at least apparently, as they do 
not pay especial homage to them, and as they disregard 
completely all those Brahmanical rites which involve 
the destruction of animal life. The Jainas have their 
own Puranas and other religious books, which in the 
main confine themselves to a delineation of their Tor- 
thankharas, or deified teachers of the sect. The Vedas 
of the Brahmans they supply by their Siddhantas and 
Agamas. 

Their peculiar doctrines are that “all objects, mate- 
rial or abstract, are arranged under nine categories, call- 
ed Taitwas (truths or principles), of which we need no- 
tice only the ninth and last, called Moksha, or liberation 
of the vital spirit from the bonds of action, i.e. final 
emancipation. In reference to it the Jainas not only 
affirm that there is such a state, but they define the size 
of the emancipated souls, the place where they live, 
their tangible qualities, the duration of their existence, 
the distance at which they are from one another, their 
parts, natures, and numbers. Final emancipation is only 
obtained ‘in a state of manhood (not in that of a good 
demon, or brute), while in possession of five senses: 
while possessing a body capable of voluntary motion, in 
a condition of possibility ; while possessing a mind, 
through the sacrament of the highest asceticism, in that 
path of rectitude in which there is no retrogression ; 
through the possession of perfect knowledge and vision ; 
and in the practice of abstinence.’ Those who attain to 
final liberation do not return to a worldly state, and 
there is no interruption to their bliss. They have per- 
fect vision and knowledge, and do not depend on works 
(see J. Stevenson, The K alpa Sutra and Nava Tattwa). 
The principles of faith, as mentioned before, are common 
to all classes of Jainas, but some differences occur in the 
practice of their duties, as they are divided into relig- 
ious and lay orders —Yatis and Srdvakas. Both, of 
course, must place implicit belief in the doctrines of their 
saints; but the Yate has to lead a life of abstinence, 
taciturnity, and continence ; he should wear a thin cloth 
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over his mouth to prevent insects from flying into it,’ 
and he should carry a brush to sweep the place on which 
he is about to sit, to remove any living creature out of 
the way of danger; but, in turn, he may dispense with 
all acts of worship, while the Srdvuka has to add to the 
observance of the religious and moral duties the practi- 
cal worship of the saints, and a profound reverence for 
his more pious brethren. The secular Jaina must, like 
the ascetic, practice the four virtues—liberality, gentle- 
ness, piety, and penauce; he must govern his mind, 
tongue, and acts; abstain at certain seasons from salt, 
flowers, green fruits, roots, honey, grapes, tobacco ; drink 
water thrice strained, and never leave a liquid uncover- 
ed, lest an insect should be drowned in it; it is his duty, 
also, to visit daily a temple where some of the images of 
the Jaina saints are placed, walk round it three times, 
make an obeisance to the image, and make some offer- 
ings of fruits or flowers, while pronouncing some such 
formula ds ‘Salutation to the Saints, to the Pure Exist- 
ences, to the Sages, to the Teachers, to all the Devout in 
the world.’ The reader in a Jaina temple is a Yati, but 
the ministrant priest is not seldom a Brahman, since the 
Jainas have no priests of their own, and the presence of 
such Brahmanical ministrants seems to have introduced 
several innovations in their worship. In Upper India 
the ritual in use is often intermixed with formulas be- 
longing more properly to the Saiva and Sakta wor- 
ship (see Hindu Sects under Inpra), and images of Siva 
and his consort take their place in Jaina temples. In 
the south of India they appear, as mentioned before, to 
observe also all the essential rites or Sanskaras of the 
Brahmanical Hindu. The festivals of the Jainas are 
especially those relating to events in the life of their 
deified saints; but they observe, also, several common to 
other Hindus, as the spring festival, the Sripanchami, 
and others,” 

The sect is divided into two principal factions—the 
Digambaras and the Swetéimbaras. The name of the 
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former signifies “sky-clad,” or naked, and designated | 


the ascetics who went unclad; but at present they wear 
colored garments, and dishabilitate only at meal-times. 
The name of the latter faction means “one who wears 
white garments.” But it is not mainly in dress that 
these two factions are distinct from each other; there 
are said to be no less than seven hundred different points 
upon which they split, 84 of which are considered vital 
by each party. Thus, e.g. “the Swetambaras decorate 
the images of their saints with ear-rings, necklaces, arm- 
lets, and tiaras of gold and jewels, whereas the Digam- 
baras leave their images without ornaments. Again, 
the Swetambaras assert that there are twelve heavens 
and sixty-four Indras, whereas the Digambaras main- 
tain that there are sixteen heavens and 100 Indras, In 
the south of India the Jainas are divided into two 
castes ; in Upper Hindustan, however, they are all of one 
caste. It is remarkable that amongst themselves they 
recognise a number of families between which no inter- 
marriage can take place, and that they resemble in this 
respect also the ancient Brahmanical Hindus, who estab- 
lished similar restrictions in their religious codes. 

“As regards the pantheon of the Jaina creed, it is 
still more fantastical than that of the Brahmanical sects 
(whence it is borrowed to a great extent), but without 
any of the poetical and philosophical interest which in- 
heres in the gods of the Vedic time. The highest rank 
amongst their numberless hosts of divine beings—di- 
vided by them into four classes, with yarious subdi- 
visions—they assign to the deified saints, whom they 
call Jina, or Arhat, or Tirthakara, besides a variety of 
other generic names. The Jainas enumerate twenty- 
four Tirthakaras of their past age, twenty-four of the 
present, and twenty-four of the age to come; and they 
invest these holy personages with thirty-six superhu- 
man attributes of the most extravagant character. Not- 
withstanding the sameness of these attributes, they dis- 
tinguish the twenty-four Jinas of the present age from 
each other in color, stature, and longevity. Two of 


them are red, two white, two blue, two black; the rest. 
are of a golden hue, or a yellowish-brown. The other — 
two peculiarities are regulated by them with equal pre- 
cision, and according to a system of decrement, from 
Rishabha, the first Jina, who was 500 poles in stature, — 
and lived 8,400,000 great years, down to Mahavira, the 
twenty-fourth, who had degenerated to the size ofa | 
man, and was no more than forty years on earth—the 
age of his predecessor, Pdrswandiha, not exceeding 100 
years. The present worship is almost restricted to the 
last two Tirthakaras; and, as the stature and years of 
these personages have a reasonable possibility, H. T. 
Colebrooke inferred that they alone are to be consider- 
ed as historical personages. As, moreover, amongst the 
disciples of Mah4vira there is one, Indrabhiti, who is 
called Gautama, and as Gautama is also a name of the 
founder of the Buddha faith, the same distinguished 
scholar concluded that, if the identity between these 
names could be assumed, it would lead to the further 
surmise that both these sects are branches of the same 
stock. But against this view, which would assign to 
the Jaina religion an antiquity even higher than 543 
B.C. (the date which is commonly ascribed to the apo- 
theosis of Gautama Buddha), several reasons are alleged 
by professor Wilson. As to the real date, however, of 
the origin of the Jaina faith, as the same scholar justly 
observes, it is immcrsed in the same obscurity which in- 
vests all remote history amongst the Hindus. We can 
only infer from the existing Jaina literature, and from 
the doctrines it inculcates, that it came later into exist- 
ence than the Buddhist sect.” See Colebrooke, Miscella- 
neous Essays ; Wilson, Works, i (Lond. 1862); Trevor, Jn- 
dia, its Natives and Missions, p. 109 sq. Comp. LNp1a; 
Hinpuism. 

Jair (Hebrew Yair’, 9785, enlightener ; Sept. Taio, 
‘Tasio; but in 1 Chron. ii, 22, some copies ’Aeio; in 
Esth. ii, 5, ’Iatpoc; compare Ideuooc, Mark v, 22; Jose- 
phus. War, vi. 1, 8), the name of three men, also of one 


| other of different form in the Hebrew. 


1. The son of Segub, which latter was of the tribe of 
Manasseh on his mother’s side [see Anoprion ], but of 
Judah on his father’s (1 Chron. ii, 22); but Jair is reck- 
oned as belonging to Manasseh (Numb. xxxii, 41; Deut. 
iii, 14; 1 Kings iv, 13), probably on account of his ex- 
ploits and possessions in Gilead, where he appears to 
have been brought up with his mother (comp. 1 Chron. 
li, 21), being perhaps an illegitimate child (see Raumer 
in Tholuck’s Liter. Anz. 1836, p. 11), or, at all events, her 
heir (Schwarz, Palest. p. 185), although his possessions 
might strictly be claimed as an appanage to the tribe 
of Judah (Josh, xix, 34). See JuDAH UPON JORDAN. 
He distinguished himself in an expedition against the 
kingdom of Bashan, the time of which is disputed, but 
may probably be referred to the last year of the life of 
Moses (B.C. 1618), and which seems to have formed part 
of the operations connected with the conquest of the coun- 
try east of the Jordan (1 Chron. iii, 28; Numb. xxxiii, 
41; Deut. iii, 14). He settled in the part of Argob 
bordering on Gilead, where we find the small towns thus 
taken (retaken) by him named collectively Havoth- 
jair, or “Jair’s villages” (Numb. xxxii, 41; Deut. iii, 
14; Josh. xiii, 30; 1 Kings iv, 13; 1 Chron. ii, 22), See 
Havorn-sarr. These are variously stated to have 
been twenty-three (1 Chron. ii, 22), thirty (Judg. x, 4), 
and sixty in number (1 Chron. ii, 23; Josh. xiii, 30; 1 
Kings iv, 13, in which last passage they are said to 
have been “great cities, with walls and brazen bars”). 
The discrepancy may easily be reconciled by the sup- 
position (warranted by Numb. xxxii, 39, 40) that al- 
though Jair, in conjunction with his relatives, captured 
the whole sixty cities composing the Gileadite district 
of the kingdom of Og in Bashan (Deut. iii, 4), only 
twenty-three of these were specially assigned to him; 
whereas, at. a later date, his portion may have received 
some accessions; or the number attributed to his de- 
scendant of the same name may be only a round or ap- 
proximate estimate, as being about one half the entire 
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mber. (For other methods of adjustment, see Wi- 
er’s Realwérterbuch, s. v. Jair.) 

2. The eighth judge of Israel, a native of Gilead, in 
Manasseh (Josephus, Ant. v, 7, 6, Lasione), beyond the 
Jordan, and therefore probably descended from the pre- 
ceding, with whom, indeed, he is sometimes confound- 
ed. He ruled twenty-two years (B.C, 1296-1274), and 
his opulence is indicated in a manner characteristic of 
the age in which he lived; “He had thirty sons, that 
rode on thirty ass-colts (B"793), and they had thirty 
cities (0°72 again), which are called Havoth-jair, in 
the land of Gilead” (Judg. x, 3,4). A young ass was 
the most valuable beast for riding then known to the 
Hebrews; and that Jair had so many of them, and was 
able to assign a village to every one of his thirty sons, 
is very striking evidence of his wealth (see Kitto’s Dai- 
ly Bible IWustrat. or Judg. v, 6-10). The twenty-three 
villages of the more ancient Jair were probably among 
the thirty which this Jair possessed. His burial-place 
was Camon, doubtless in the same region (Judg. x, 5). 
It is probably one of his descendants (so numerous) that 
is called a Jamrrre (Heb. Yairi’, "7983, Sept. api, 2 
Sam. xx, 26). Possibly, however, the genuine reading 
was "71M", the Jathrite. See Ira. 

3. A Benjamite, son of Shimei and father of Morde- 
cai, Esther's uncle (Esth. ii, 5). B.C. ante 598. 

4. (Heb. Yair’, W937 marg., but text Yaér’, id"; 
perh. awake; Sept. Iaeio, Vulg. corruptly salius.) The 
father of Elhanan, which latter slew the brother of Go- 
liath (1 Chron. xx, 5). In the parallel passage (2 Sam. 
xxi, 19) we find, instead of Jair, “Jaare-" ("}22, ap- 
parently the plur, of the other word, q. d. 93", a forest ; 
Sept. 'Iapé, Vulg. again saltus), with the addition “ Or- 
egim” (B°338, weavers; Sept. bdaivorrec, Vulg. poly- 
mitarius), which has probably been erroneously taken 
by transcribers from the latter part of the same verse 
(see Kennicott’s Diss. on the Hebrew Text, i,78). B.C. 
ante 1018. See ELHANAN. 

Ja’irite (2 Sam. xx, 26). See Jatr, 2. 

Jai’rus (‘Idepoc, see Jar), an otherwise unknown 
ruler of the synagogue at Capernaum, whose only 
daughter Jesus restored to life (Mark v, 22; Luke viii, 
41; comp. Matt. ix, 18). A.D. 27. Some have wrong- 
ly inferred from our Saviour’s words, “The maid is not 
dead, but sleepeth” (Rautenberg, in the Hannév. Bei- 
trdg. z. Nutz. u. Vergniig. 1761, p. 88; Olshausen, Com- 
ment. i, 321), that the girl was only in a swoon (see Ne- 
ander, Leben’ Jesu, p. 347). 

JAV/RUS (‘Iatipoc) also occurs in the Apocrypha 
(Esth. xi, 2) as a Greeized form of the name of Jair 
(q. v.), the father of Mordecai (Esth. ii, 5). 

Ja’kkan (1 Chron. i, 42). See JAAKAN. 

Ja’keh (Heb. Yakeh’, T°, pious ; Sept. deadpevoc 
[reading OMP J, Vulg. vomens [reading NP ]), a name 
given as that of the father of Agur, the author of the 
apothegms in Proy. xxx, 1 sq. Interpreters greatly 
differ as to the person intended. See AGuR. The tra- 
ditional view is that which gives the word a figurative 
import (q. d. MIP7, obedience, sc. to God); and it will 
then become an epithet of Dayid, the father of Solomon, 
a term appropriate to his character, and especially so as 
apjlied to him by a son. Others understand a real 
name of some unknown Israelite; and, in that case, the 
most probable supposition is that it denotes the father 
of the author of some popular maxims selected by “the 
men of Hezekiah” (perhaps composed by them, or in 
their time), and thus incorporated with the proverbs of 
Solomon. But the allusion to these latter compilers in 
Proy. xxv, 1, appears only to relate to an editing on 
their part of literary effusions (in part, perhaps, retained 
in the memory by oral recitation) which are expressly 
assigned to Solomon as their author. See PROVERBS. 
Prof, Stuart (Comment, ad loc.) adopts the suggestion of 
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Hitzig (in Zeller's Theol. Yahrb. 1844, p. 283), assented to 
by Bertheau (Kurzgef: Exeg. Handb. ad loc.), and renders 
the clause thus: “The words of Agur, the son of her 
who was obeyed (reading FTP) in Massa;” and in an 
extended comparison with the parallel passage (xxi, 1), 
defends and illustrates this interpretation, making Ja- 
keh to have been the son and successor of a certain 
queen of Arabia Petra, chiefly on the ground that the 
phrase NW"2 122 Dae “927 will bear no other 
translation than The words of Lemuel, king of’ Massa, 
But if the construction be thus rendered more facile in 
this passage, it is more difficult in the other, where 
NWT APA-ja cannot be brought nearer his version 
than The son of Jakeh of Massa. Even this rendering 
violates in both passages the Masoretic punctuation, 
which is correctly followed in the Auth. Vers.; and the 
interpretation proposed, after all, attributes both names 
(Agur and Lemuel) to the same person, without so good 
reason for such variation as there would be if they were 
ascribed as epithets to Solomon. See ITH1EL. 


Ja’kim (Heb. Yakim’, D"P%, establisher), the name 
of two men. See also JEHOIAKIM. 

1. (Sept. ’EAcaketu v. 1. Taxip, Vulg. Jacim.) The 
head of the twelfth division of the sacerdotal order as 
arranged by David (1 Chron. xxiv, 12). B.C. 1014. 

2. (Sept. Taxeiu v. x. Taxiu, Vulg. Jacim.) One of 
the “sons” of Shimhi, a Benjamite resident at Jerusa- 
lem (1 Chron. viii, 19). B.C. apparently cir. 588, 


Jakusi, the Japanese divinity of physic. “His idol 
is placed in a small temple richly adorned, standing up- 
right on a gilt tarate flower, or Saba Agyptiaca, under 
one half of a large cockle-shell extended over his head, 
which is encircled with a crown of rays. He has a 
sceptre in his left hand, and in his right hand something 
unknown. The idol is gilt all over. The Japanese, as 
they pass by, never fail to pay their reverence to this 
golden idol, approaching the temple with alow bow, and 
bareheaded, when they ring a little bell hung up at the 
entrance, and then, holding both their hands to their 
foreheads, repeat a prayer. The Japanese relate that 
this temple was erected to Jakusi by a pious but poor 
man, who, having discovered an excellent medicinal 
power, gained so much money by it as to be able to give 
this testimony of his gratitude to the God of physic.”— 
Broughton, Biblioth. Hist. Sac. 1, 499. 

Jakut. See SIBerrs. 

Ja’lon (Heb. Yalon’, sibs, lodger ; Sept. Tahwy vy. t. 
"Tapwy), the last-named of the four sons of Ezra, of the 
tribe of Judah, and apparently of a family kindred with 
that of Caleb (1 Chron. iv, 17). B.C. prob. cir. 1618. 

Jamabo. See YAMABO. 

Jamaica, one of the largest islands of the West In- 
dies, was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and received 
in 1514 the name Jsla de Sun Jago. In 1560 the native 
population had become nearly extinct, For a time Ja- 
maica remained under the administration of the de- 
scendants of Diego, the son of Columbus ; subsequently 
it fell by inheritance to the house of Braganza; in 1655 
it was occupied by the English, and in 1670 formally 
ceded to England, which has ever since retained posses- 
sion of it. The importation of slaves ceased in 1807, 
and in 1838 the slaves obtained their” entire freedom. 
The negro population increased very rapidly, and, ac- 
cording to a census taken in 1861, there were, in a total 
population of 441,264, only 18,816 whites, mostly English, 
against 346,374 negroes and 81,065 mulattoes. ‘The col- 
ored population has always complained of being oppress- 
ed and ill-treated by the former slaveholders, who own 
nearly the whole of the landed property, and a large 
number of them have withdrawn from the towns and 
plantations into the interior of the island, where they 
have formed a number of new settlements. In October, 
1865, a negro insurrection broke out, in the course of 
which several government buildings were stormed by 
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the insurgents, and a number of plantations plundered. 
The English governor, Eyre, suppressed the insurrection 
with a severity which caused his suspension from office, 
and the appointment of a special commission of investi- 
gation. The latter had, however, no practical result, 
and the Queen’s Bench, to which the case of governor 
Keyre had been referred by the jury, declined to insti- 
tute a trial. 

Before the abolition of slavery the planters were in 
general opposed to the religious instruction of the slaves. 
In 1754 the Moravian Brethren commenced a mission 
in Jamaica, encouraged by several of the planters, who 
presented them an estate called Carmel. Their progress 
was but slow. From the beginning of the mission to 
1804 the number of negroes baptized was 938. From 
1838, when complete liberty was granted to the negroes, 
the Morayian mission prospered greatly; and in 1850, 
the number of souls under the care of the mission at the 
several stations was estimated at 1300. In 1842 an in- 
stitution for training native teachers was established. 
In 1867 the mission numbered 14 churches and chapels, 
with 11,850 sittings, 9350 attendants at divine worship, 
and 4460 members. The number of schools was 17, and 
of scholars 30. The mission of English Wesleyans was 
commenced by Dr. Coke in 1787. It soon met with vi- 
olent opposition, and the Legislative Assembly of the 
island and the town council of Kingston repeatedly 
passed stringent laws for cutting off the slave popula- 
tion from the attendance of the Wesleyan meetings, and 
for putting a stop to the labors of the missionaries. 
From 1807 to 1815 the missionary work was accordingly 
interrupted, and it was only due to the interference of 
the home government and the English governors of Ja- 
maica that it could be resumed. But every insurrec- 
tionary movement among the negroes led to a new out- 
cry against the missionaries, in particular the Wesleyan, 
against whom, at different times, special laws were is- 
sued. A great change, however, took place in public 
opinion after the abolition of slavery, when the House 
ef Assembly of the island and the Common Council of 
Kingston made grants to aid in the erection of Wesleyan 
chapels and schools. In 1846 the number of Church 
members in connection with the Wesleyan mission 
amounted to 26,585; but from that time it began to de- 
crease, and in 1853 had declined to 19,478. In 1867 the 
Wesleyans had 75 churches and chapels, with 34,105 
sittings, 24,210 attendants of public worship, 26 minis- 
ters, 14,661 members, 5107 Sunday-scholars, and 36 day- 
schools, with 2563 scholars. The English Baptists en- 
tered upon their mission in Jamaica in 1814. It soon 
became very prosperous: in 1839 it numbered 21,000. 
and in 1841, 27,706 members; in 1887, 32,342 members, 
144 churches, and 78 out-stations, ‘They have a college 
at Calabar, with theological instruction. In 1888 the 
United Presbyterians had in Jamaica 46 churches, 32 
ministers, and 8814 members; the United Methodists 
10 churches, 9 ministers, and 3403 members, The gen- 
eral religious statistics in 1867 were as follows: 


Churches and|Atten¢ 8.0L | ers 
Chapels. pub. spay Ministers. | Members. 
Ch, of Eng 87 89,710 33 
London M 

ary Society.... 83 5610 8 2150 
United Presbyt's 26 7955 1S 4684 
United Free Ch. 

Methodists. ... 6 $578 5 aden 
Roman Catholics 8 2920 11 1794 
Amer. Mission... 6 750 BG thee 
Ch. of Scotland... 1 450 


Altogether, the number of persons under religious 
instruction was estimated in 1867 at 154,000, and the 
churches and chapels together could seat 174,000 per- 
sons. Formerly the Church of England was the State 
church, and was supported by the local Legislature, but 
in 1868 the state grant was abolished. The island is the 
see of an Anglican bishop and of a Roman Catholic vicar 
apostolic. (A.J.S.) 


Jamblichus, or Iamericuus (‘Lap BXtxoc), a cele- 
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‘brated Neoplatonic philosopher of the 4th century, wa' 

born at Chalcis, in Coele-Syria. What little we know ~ 
of his life is derived from the works of Eunapius, a Soph- 

ist, whose love of the marvelous renders his testimony — 
doubtful authority. He seems, however, to have studied 
under Anatolius and Porphyry, and resided in Syria un- 
til his death, which occurred during the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great, and probably before A.D.333 (Sui- 
das, s. v. ‘Iapdtyoc ; _Eunapius, Zamblich.). He was 
deeply versed in the philosophical system of Plato and 
Pythagoras, as well as in the theology and philosophy _ 
of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and enjoyed great rep- 
utation, being by some of his contemporaries considered 
even the equal of Plato. In his life of Pythagoras he 
appears as a Syncretist, or compiler of different systems, 
but without critical talent. So far as can be gathered 
from fragments in his works in Proclus’s commentary 
on the Vimeus, he went even further than his teachers 
in subtlety of arguments, subdividing Plotinus’s trinity, 
and deriving therefrom a series of triads. “ Iamblichus 
distinguishes first three purely intelligible triads, then 
three intellectual ones, thus forming the von77v enneati- 
cal series, and the vogody. By the side of the great _ 
triad he places inferior ones, vé0r Enpiovoyot, Whose mis- 
sion it is to transmit the action of the former. He is 
also distinguished from Plotinus and Porphyry by an al- 
most superstitious regard for numerical formulas. All 
the principles of his theology can be represented by 
numbers: the monad, the supreme unit, principle of all 
unity, as well as of all diversity; two, the intellect, the 
first manifestation or development of unity; three, the 
soul, or Onptovoyot, the principle which brings all pro- 
gressive beings back to unity; four, the principle of uni- 
versal harmony, which comprises the causes of all things; 
eight, the source of motion (ywonotc), taking all be- 
ings away from the supreme principle to disperse them 
through the world; nine, the principle of all identity 
and of all perfection; and finally, ten, the result of all the 
emanations of the rd”Ev. Neither Plotinus nor Por- 
phyry, whatever their regard for Pythagoras’s doctrines, 
ever went to such an extent in reducing their principles 
to numerical abstractions” (Vacherot, //ist. Critique de 
? Ecole d’Alexandrie, vol. ii). Jamblichus did not acqui- 
esce in the doctrine of the earlier Neoplatonists, but 
thought that man could be brought into direct commu- 
nication with the Deity through the medium of theurgic 
rites and ceremonies, and thus attached great importance 
to mysteries, initiations, ete. He wrote a number of 
works, the most important of which are: 1, Ieot Iw@a- 
ydpou aipécewc, intended as a preparation for the stucy 
of Plato, and consisting originally of ten books, five of 
which are now lost. The principai extant are Ilepi rou 
IIv@ayopucod Biov (published first by J. Arcerius Theo- 
doretus, Franeker, 1598, 4to; best ed. L. Kuster, Amst. 
1707, 4to; and Th. Kiessling, Lpz. 1815, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
—Iporpemrixot Ndyou sic pidocogiay (Th. Kiessling, 
Lpz. 1813, 8vo) ;—Tepi cownje pabnparucije éxvorhpne 
(Villoison, A necdota Greca, ii, 188 sq.; J.G. Fries, Copen- 
hagen, 1790, 40):—Ta Seo\oyotpmeva rije aplunriciie 
(Ch. Wechel, Paris, 1548, 4to; Tr. Ast, Lpz. 1817, 8yo). 
2. The Ileot_ puornpiwy,in one book, in which a priest 
named Abammon is introduced as replying to a letter 
of Porphyrius. He endeavors to vindicate the truth, 
purity, and divine origin of Egyptian and Chaldee the- 
ology, and maintains that man, through theurgie rites, 
may commune with the Deity. There has been some 
controversy concerning the authenticity of this work, 
but Tennemann and other eminent critics think there are 
no good reasons why the authorship should be denied to 
lamblichus. It was published by Ficinus (Venice, 1483, 
4to, with a Latin transl.); N. Seutellius (Rome, 1556, 
4to), and Th. Gale (Oxf. 1678, fol., with a Latin transl.), 
ete, See Eunapius, Vite Sophist.; Julian, Orat. iv, 146; 
Epist. 40 ; Dodwell, Excercit. de tate Pythag. 1704; 
Hebenstreit, Dissertutio de Jamablici Doctrina, Leipz. 
1704, Ato ; Brucker, Historia critica Philosophie, ii, 260, 
431; Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, vi, 246; Tenne- 


Philosophie, iv, 647; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, vol. 
iv, pt. ili, p. 50; Tiedmann, Geist der Spekulat, Philoso- 
phie, iii, 453; Jules Simon, Histoire de 0 Ecole dA lexan- 
rie, ii, 187-265.—Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Bi- 
ography, ii, 549 ; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 305 
sq.; Lardner, Works, vol. viii; Butler, Hist, Anc, Philos. 
i, 76,77; 11,321,329. See NeopLATONISM. 

Jam/brés (JajBoie, prob. of Egyptian etymolo- 
gy), a person mentioned as one of those who opposed 
Moses (2 Tim. iii, 8). B.C.1658. See JANNES, 

Jam/’bri. Shortly after the death of Judas Macca- 
beus (B.C. 161), “the children of Jambri” are said to 
haye made a predatory attack on a detachment of the 
Maceab:ean forces, and to have suffered reprisals (1 Mace, 
ix, 36-41). The name does not occur elsewhere, and the 
variety of readings is considerable : ‘LapyBpi, Lay Bpoety, 
"ApBooi, ApBpi; Syr. Ambrei. Josephus (A nt. xiii, 1, 2) 
read of ’Apapaiov maidec, and it seems almost certain 
that the true reading is Aji (—e/), a form which occurs 
elsewhere (1 Kings xvi, 22; Joseph. Ant. viii, 12,5, ’Apa- 
pivog; 1 Chron, xxvii, 18, Heb. "722, Vulg. A mrt; 1 
Chron. ix, 4,’AuBpaip, i.e. Amorites, 

It has been conjectured (Drusius, Michaelis, Grimm, 1 
Mace. ix, 36) that the original text was 777VON 722, 
“the sons of the Amorites,” and that the reference is to 
a family of the Amorites who had in early times occu- 
pied the town Medeba (ver. 36), on the borders of Reu- 
ben (Numb. xxi, 30, 31). 

James, or rather JAcoBus (‘Tékwfoc, the Grecized 
form of the name Jacob), the name of two or three per- 
sons mentioned in the New Test. 

1. James, THE SON OF ZEBEDEE (Takwoc 6 Tow 
Zs Bedaiov), and elder brother of the evangelist John, by 
one or the other of which relationships he is almost al- 
ways designated. Their occupation was that of fisher- 
men, probably at Bethsaida, in partnership with Simon 
Peter (Luke v, 10). On comparing the account given 
in Matt. iv, 21, Mark i, 19, with that in John i, it would 
appear that James and John had been acquainted with 
our Lord, and had received him as the Messiah, some 
time before he called them to attend upon him statedly 
—a eall with which they immediately complied. A.D. 
27. Their mother’s name was Salome (Matt. xx, 20; 
xxvii, 56; comp. with Mark xv, 40; xvi, 1). We find 
James, John, and Peter associated on several interesting 
occasions in the Saviour's life. They alone were pres- 
ent at the transfiguration (Matt. xvii, 1; Mark ix, 2; 
Luke ix, 28); at the restoration to life of Jairus’s daugh- 
ter (Mark v,42; Luke viii, 51); and in the garden of 
Gethsemane during the agony (Mark xiv, 33; Matt. 
xxvi, 37; Luke xxi, 37). With Andrew they listened 
in private to our Lord’s discourse on the fall of Jerusa- 
Jem (Mark xiii,3). James and his brother appear to 
have indulged in false notions of the kingdom of the 
Messiah, and were led by ambitious views to join in the 
request made to Jesus by their mother (Matt. xx, 20-23 ; 
Mark x, 35). From Luke ix, 52, we may infer that their 
temperament was warm and impetuous. On account, 
probably, of their boldness and energy in discharging 
their apostleship, they received from their Lord the ap- 
pellation of Boanerges (q. v.), or Sons of Thunder (for 
the various explanations of this title given by the fa- 
thers, see Suiceri Thes. Eccles. s. v. Boovrn, and Liicke’s 
Commentar, Bonn, 1840, Einleitung, ¢. i, § 2, p- 17), ‘See 
Jonn. James was the first martyr among the apostles 
(Acts xii, 1), A.D. 44. Clement of Alexaniria, in a frag- 
ment preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Hecles. i, 9), reports 
that the officer who conducted James to the tribunal was 
so influenced by the bold declaration of his faith as to 
embrace the Gospel and avow himself also a Christian ; 
in consequence of which, he was beheaded at the same 
time. 

For-legends respecting his death and his connection 
with Spain, see the Roman Breviary (é Fest. S. Jac. Ap.), 
in which the healing of a paralytic and the conversion 
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serted that he preached the Gospel in Spain, and that 
his remains were translated to Compostella. See also 
the fourth book of the Apostolical History written by 
Abdias, the (pseudo) first bishop of Babylon (Abdias, 
De historia certaminis Apostolici, Paris, 1566); Isi- 
dore, De vitd et obitu SS. utriusque Testam. No, LX XII 
(Hagonox, 1529); Pope Calixtus II’s four sermons on 
St. James the Apostle (ibl. Putr. Magn. xv, 324); Ma- 
riana, De Adveniu Jacobi Apostoli Majoris in Hispaniam 
(Col. Agripp. 1609) ; Baronius, Martyrologium Romanum 
ad Jul. 25, p.325 (Antwerp, 1589) ; Bollandus, A eta Sanc- 
torum ad Jul. 25, vi, 1-124 (Antwerp, 1729) ; Estius,Comm. 
in Act. Ap. c. xii; Annot. in difficiliora loca S. Script. 
(Col. Agripp. 1622); Tillemont, J/émoires pour servir 
a UHistoire Ecclésiastique des sia premiers siecles, i, 899 
(Brussels, 1706). As there is no shadow of foundation 
for any of the legends here referred to, we pass them by 
without further notice. Even Baronius shows himself 
ashamed of them; Estius gives them up as hopeless; 
and Tillemont rejects them with as much contempt as 
his position would allow him to show. Epiphanius, 
without giving, or probably having any authority for 
or against his statement, reports that St. James died un- 
married (S. Epiph. Adv. Her. ii, 4, p. 491, Paris, 1622), 
and that, like his namesake, he lived the life of a Naza- 
rite (ébid. iii, 2, 13, p. 1045). ; 

2. JAMES, THE “SON” OF ALPILEUS (‘TakwBoc 0 Tod 
"A\@aiov), one of the twelve apostles (Mark iii, i8; Matt. 
x, 3; Luke vi, 15; Actsi, 13). A.D. 27-29. His moth- 
er’s name was Mary (Matt. xxvi, 56; Mark xv, 40); in 
the latter passage he is called JAMES THE Less (6 puxpdc, 
the Little), either as being younger than James, the son 
of Zebedee, or on account or his low stature (Mark xvi, 
1; Luke xxiy, 10), There has been much dispute as 
to whether this is the same with “James, THE Lorp’s 
BROTHER” (Gal.i, 19); but the express title of Apostle 
given to him in this last passage, as well as in 1 Cor. 
xv, 7 (comp. also Acts ix, 27), seems decisive as to their 
identity—no other James being mentioned among the 
Twelve except “James, the brother of John,” who was 
no near relative of Christ. Another question is whether 
he was the same with the James mentioned along with 
Joses, Simon, and Judas, as Christ’s brethren (Matt. xiii, 
55; Mark vi,3). This depends upon the answer to two 
other questions: Ist. Is the term “brother” (adehodc) 
to be taken in the proper sense, or in the general signifi- 
cation of kinsman, in these texts? The use of the title 
in the last two passages, as well as in John ii, 12; Matt. 
xii, 46-50; Mark iii, 31-35; Luke viii, 19-21; Actsi, 14, 
in explicit connection with his mother, and in relations 
which imply that they were members of his immediate 
family, most naturally requires it to be taken in its lit- 
eral sense, especially as no intimation is elsewhere con- 
veyed to the contrary. See Brorner. Wor can the 
term “sisters” (adeA@at), employed in the same connec- 
tion (Matt. xiii, 56; Mark vi, 3), be referred to other than 
uterine relatives. This inference is sustained by the 
striking coincidence in the names of the brothers in the 
list of the apostles (namely, James, Judas, and apparent- 
ly Simon, Luke vi, 15, 16; Acts i, 13) with those in the 
reference to Christ’s brothers (namely, James, Judas, Si- 
mon, and Joses, Matt. xiii, 56; Mark vi, 3), and also by 
the fact that “James the Less and Joses” are said to be 
the sons of the same Mary who was “the wife of Cleo- 
phas” (Mark xv, 40; and Matt. xxvii, 56; comp. with 
John xix, 25). 2d. Who is this “Mary, the wife of Cleo- 
phas?” In the same verse (John xix, 25) she is called 
“his [Christ’s] mother’s sister” (a) paTnp airov Kat 
adedgr) THE pNTOS avrov, Magia ) Tov KAwra, Kat 1) 
Maydadnvn) ; and, although some interpreters distin- 
guish between these appellations, thus making four fe- 
males in the enumeration instead of three, yet the inser- 
tion of the distinctive particle «at, “and,” between each 
of the other terms, and its omission between these, must 
be understood to denote their identity. It is manifest, 
however, that no two sisters germun would ever have 
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the same name given to them, an unprecedented over- 
sight that would produce continual confusion in the fam- 
ily; besides, the law did not allow a man to be married 
to two sisters at the same time (Ley. xviii, 18), as Jo- 
seph in that case would have been; nor would either of 
these objections be obviated by supposing the two Marys 
to have been half-sisters. The only plausible conjecture 
is that they are called sisters (i. e. sisters-in-law), be- 
cause of their marriage to two brothers, Cleophas and Jo- 
seph; a supposition that, is strengthened by their ap- 
parent intimacy with each other, and their similar con- 
nection with Jesus intimated in John xix, 25, Cleophas 
(or Alpheus) secms to have been an elder brother of 
Joseph, and dying without issue, Joseph married his 
wife (probably before his marriage with the Virgin, as 
he seems to have been much older than she) according 
to the Levirate law (Deut. xxv, 5); on which account 
his oldest son by that marriage is styled the (legal) son 
of Cleophas, as well as (reputed half) brother of Jesus. 
See ALpHaus; Mary. This arrangement meets all 
the statements of Scripture in the case, and is confirmed 
by the declarations of early Christian writers. (See No. 
8, below.) The only objection of any force against such 
an adjustment is the statement, occurring towards the 
latter part of our Saviour’s ministry, that “neither did 
his brethren believe on him” (John vii, 5), whereas two 
of them, at least, are in this way included among his dis- 
ciples (namely, James and Jude, if not Simon); and, al- 
though they are mentioned in Acts i, 14 as subsequent- 
ly yielding to his claims, yet the language in John vii, 
7 seems too decisive to admit the supposition that those 
there referred to sustained so prominent a position as 
apostles among his converts. A more likely mode of 
reconciling these two passages is to suppose that there 
were still other brothers besides those chosen as apos- 
tles, not mentioned particularly anywhere (perhaps only 
Joses and one younger), who did not believe on him un- 
til a very late period, being possibly convinced only by 
his resurrection. Indeed, if three of these brethren were 
apostles, the language in Acts i, 13, 14, requires such a 
supposition; for, after enumerating the eleven (includ- 
ing, as usual, James, Simon, and Jude), that passage 
adds, “and with his brethren.” Whether these mention- 
ed brothers (as indeed may also be said of the sisfers, and 
perhaps of Simon) were the children of Mary, Cleophas’s 
widow, or of the Virgin Mary, is uncertain; yet in the 
expression “ her jirst-born son,” applied to Jesus (Luke 
ii, 7), as well as in the intimation of temporary absti- 
nence only in Matt. i, 25, there seems to be implied a 
reference to other children (see Viner) ; but, be that 
as it may, there can be no good reason given why such 
should not have been the case; we may therefore con- 
jecture that while James, Simon, Jude, and Joses were 
Joseph's children by Cleophas’s widow, and the first three 
were of sufficient age to be chosen apostles, all the oth- 
ers were by the Virgin Mary, and among them only 
some sisters were of sufficient age and notoriety at 
Christ’s second visit to Nazareth to be specified by his 
townsmen (Matt, xiii, 55; Mark vi, 3), Joses and the 
children of the Virgin generally being the “brethren” 
that did not believe in Jesus tilllate (John vii, 5; Acts 
i,14). See Jupr. To the objection that if the Virgin 
had had other children, especially sons (and still more, 
a half-son, James, older than any of them), she would 
not have gone to live with the apostle John, a compara- 
tive stranger, it may be replied that they may have been 
still too young (except James, who was already charged 
with the eare of his own mother), or otherwise not suit- 
ably circumstanced to support her; and if it had been 
otherwise, still the express direction of Jesus, her eldest 
son, would have decided her residence with “the be- 
loved disciple,” who was eminently fitted, as Christ’s fa- 
vorite, no less than by his amiable manners and com- 
parative affluence, to discharge that duty. See Jonn. 
(See Meth. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1851, p. 670-672.) See on 
the No.3, below. 


There have been three principal theories on the sub- 
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ject : 1. For the identity of James, the Lord’s brother; — 
with James the apostle. the son of Alpheus, we find (see ~ 
Routh, Relig. Sacer. i, 16, 43, 230 [Oxon. 1846]) Clement — 

of Alexandria (Hypotyposeis, bk. vii, apud Eusebius, H. 
E. i, 12; ii, 1) and Chrysostom (in Gal.i, 19). This hy- 
pothesis, being warmly defended by St. Jerome (in Matt. 
xii, 49) and supported by St. Augustine (Contra Faust. 
xxii, 35, etc.), became the recognised belief of the West- 
ern Church. 2. Parallel with this opinion, there exist- 
ed another in favor of the hypothesis that James was 
the son of Joseph by a former marriage, and therefore 
not identical with the son of Alpheus. ‘This is first 
found in the apocryphal Gospel of Peter (see Origen, i 
Matt. xiii, 55), in the Proteyangelium of James, and the 
Pseudo-Apostolical Constitution of the 8d century (Thi- 
lo, Cod. Apocr. i, 228; Const. Apost. vi, 12). It is adopt- 
ed by Eusebius (Comm. in Esai. xvii, 6; H. E.i,12; ii, 
1). Perhaps it is Origen’s opinion (see Comm. in Joh. 
ii, 12). St. Epiphanius, St. Hilary, and St. Ambrose we 
have already mentioned as being on the same side. So 
are Victorinus (Vict. Phil. in Gal. apud Maii Script. vet. 
nov. coll. [ Rome, 1828]) and Gregory Nyssen (Opp. ii, 
844, D. [Paris ed. 1618) ], and it became the recognised 
belief of the Greek Church. 3. The Helvidian hypothe- 
sis, put forward at first by Bonosus, Helvidius, and Jo- 
vinian, and revived by Herder and Strauss in Germany, 
is that James, Joses, Jude, Simon, and the sisters were 
all children of Joseph and Mary, while James the apos- 
tle and James the son of Alpheus (whether one or two 
persons) were different from, and not akin with these 
“)rothers and sisters” of our Lord. English theologi- 
cal writers have been divided between the first and sec- 
ond of these views, with, however, a preference on the 
whole for the first hypothesis. See, e. g. Lardner, vi, 
495 (London, 1788) ; Pearson, Ifinor Works, i, 350 (Oxf, 
1844), and On the Creed, i, 308; ii, 224 (Oxford, 1833); 
Thorndike, i, 5 (Oxf. 1844); Horne’s Introd. to H.S. iv, 
427 (Lond. 1834), ete. On the same side are Lightfoot, 
Witsius, Lampe, Baumgarten, Semler, Gabler, Eichhorn, 
Hug, Bertholdt, Guericke, Schneckenburger, Meier, Stei- 
ger, Gieseler, Theile. Lange, Taylor (Op. v,20 [ London, 
1849 ]), Wilson (Op. vi, 673 [Oxf. 1859 ]), and Cave (Life 
of St. James) maintain the second hypothesis with Vos- 
sius, Basnage, Valesius, etc. The third is held by Dr. 
Davidson (Jntrod. New Test. vol. iii) and by Dean Alford 
(Greek Test. iv, 87). Our own position, it will be per- 
ceived, combines parts of each of these views, maintain- 
ing with (1) the identity of the two Jameses, with (2) 
the Levirate marriage of Joseph and the widow of Al- 
pheeus, and with (3) that these were all the children of 
Joseph and in part of Mary. See JAmers, EpistLe or 
(below). 

3. JAMES, THE BROTHER OF THE LorD (6 adeddoc 
Tow Kvotov (Gal. i, 19]). Whether this James is iden- 
tical with the son of Alpheus is a question which Dr. 
Neander pronounces to be the most difficult in the apos- 
tolic history ; it may be well, therefore, to consider more 
particularly under this head the arguments that have 
been urged in support of the negative. We read in 
Matt. xiii, 55, “Is not his mother called Mary, and his 
brethren James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas?” and 
in Mark vi, 3, “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
and brother of James and Joses, and of Juda and Simon ? 
and are not his sisters here with us?” Those critics 
who suppose the terms of affinity in these and parallel] 
passages to be used in the laxer sense of near relations, 
have remarked that in Mark xv, 40 mention is made of 
“Mary, the mother of James the Less and of Joses;” and 
that in John xix, 25 it is said “there stood by the cross 
of Jesus his mother and his mother’s sister, Mary, the 
wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene ;” they therefore 
infer that the wife of Cleophas is the same as the sister 
of the mother of Jesus, and consequently that James 
(supposing Cleophas and Alpheus to be the same name, 
the former according to the Hebrew, the latter accord- 
ing to the Greek orthography) was a first cousin of out 
Lord, and on that account termed his brother, and that 
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‘other individuals called the brethren of Jesus stood 
in the same relation, It is also urged that in the Acts, 
afcer the death of James, the son of Zebedee, we read 


only of one James; and, moreover, that it is improbable 
that our Lord would have committed his mother to the 
-eare of the beloved disciple had there been sons of Jo- 


seph living, whether the offspring of Mary or of a for- 
mer marriage. Against this view it has been alleged 
that in several early Christian writers, James, the broth- 
er of the Lord, is distinguished from the son of Alpheus, 
that the identity of the names Alpheus and Cleophas is 
somewhat uncertain, and that it is doubtful whether the 
words “his mother’s sister,’ in John xix, 25, are to be 
considered in apposition with those immediately follow- 
ing—“ Mary, the wife of Cleophas,” or intended to desig- 
nate a different individual, since it is highly improba- 
ble that two sisters should have had the same name. 
Wieselee (Studien und Kritiken, 1840, iii, 648) maintains 
that not three, but four persons are mentioned in this 
passage; and that, since in Matt. xxvii, 56, and Mark 
xv, 40, besides Mary of Magdala, and Mary, the mother 
of James and Joses, Salome also (or the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee) is named as present at the Crucifixion, 
it follows that she must have been the sister of our 
But, even allowing that the sons of Al- 
pheus were related to our Lord, the narrative in the 
Evangelists and the Acts presents some reasons for sus- 
pecting that they were not the persons described as “the 
brethren of Jesus.” (1.) The brethren of Jesus are asso- 
ciated with his mother in a manner that strongly indi- 
cates their standing in the filial relation to her (Matt. 


xii, 46; Mark iii,31; Luke viii, 19; Matt. xiii, 56, where | 


“sisters” are also mentioned); they appear constantly 
together as forming one family (John ii, 12): “ After 
this he went down to Capernaum, he, and his mother, 


and his brethren, and his disciples” (Kuinoel, Comment. | 


in Matt. xii, 46). (2.) It is explicitly stated that at a 
period posterior to the appointment of the twelve apos- 
tles, among whom we find “ the son of Alpheus,” “ nei- 
their did his brethren believe in him” (John vii, 5; 
Liicke’s Comment.). Attempts, indeed, have been made 
by Grotius and Lardner to dilute the force of this lan- 
guage, as if it meant merely that their faith was imper- 
fect or wavering—“ that they did not believe as they 
should;” but the language of Jesus is decisive: “My 
time is not yet come, but your time is always ready ; 
the world cannot hate you, but me it hateth” (compare 
this with John xv, 18,19: “Ifthe world hate you,” etc.) 


As to the supposition that what is affirmed in John’s | 
Gospel might apply to only some of his brethren, it is | 
| vi, 496). That James was formally appointed bishop of 


evident that, admitting the identity, only one brother of 
Jesus would be left out of the “company of the apos- 
tles.” (8.) Luke's language in Acts i, 13, 14, is opposed 
to the identity in question ; for, after enumerating the 
apostles, among whom, as usual, is “James, the son of 
Alpheus,” he adds, “ they all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication with the women, and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” From this 
passage, however, we learn that by this time his breth- 
ren had received him as the Messiah. That after the 
death of the son of Zebedee we find only one James 
mentioned, may easily be accounted for on the ground 
that probably only one, “the brother of the Lord,” re- 
mained at Jerusalem; and, under such circumstances, 
the silence of the historian respecting the son of Alphee- 
us is not more strange than respecting several of the 
other apostles, whose names never occur after the cata- 
logue in i, 13. Paul’s language in Gal. i, 19 has been 
adduced to prove the identity of the Lord’s brother with 
the son of Alpheus by its ranking him among the apos- 
tles, but others contend that it is by no means decisive 
(Winer, Grammatik, 4th edit., p. 517; Neander, History 
of the Planting, etc., ii, 5 [ Engl. translation]). Dr. Nie- 
meyer (Charakteristik der Bibel, i; 399 [ Halle, 1830 ]) 
enumerates not less than five persons of this name, by 
distinguishing the son of Alphzus from James the Less, 
and assuming that the James last mentioned in Acts i, 


| and Photius (Hp. 157), is not hkely. 
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13 was not the brother, but the father of Judas. Amidst 
this great disagreement of views (seein Winer’s Realwér, 
s.v. Jacobus; Davidson’s [ntrad. to the N, T. iii, 302 sq. ; 
Horne’s Jntroduction, new ed. iv, 591, n.; Princeton Re- 
view, Jan. 1865), the most probable solution of the main 
question is that given above (No. 2), identifying James, 
the son of Alpheus or Cleophas with one of the apostles, 
the literal brother of our Lord, and the son of Mary, the 
sister-in-law of the Virgin by virtue of the marriage of 
both with Joseph (but see Alford, Prolegg. to vol. iv, pt. 
1 of his Comment. p.88 sq.). This Levirate explanation 
is summarily dismissed by Andrews (Life of our Lord, 
p. 108) and Mombert (in the Am. edit. of Lange’s Com- 
mentary, introd, te epist. of James, p. 19) as “needing no 
refutation ;” but, although conjectural, it is the only one 
that makes it possible for James to have been at once 
Christ’s brother and yet the son of Alpheus. If he was 
likewise the same with the son of Mary, the wife of Cleo- 
phas, the theory may be said to be demonstrated. Oth- 
er treatises on the subject are Dr. Mill’s Accounts of our 
Lord’s Brethren Vindicated (Cambridge, 1843) ; Schaff, 
DasVerhéiltniss des Jacobus, Bruders des Herrn, und Ja- 
cobus Alphdi (Berlin, 1842) ; Gabler, De Jacobo, epistole 
eidem ascripte auctori (Altorf, 1787). For other mono- 
graphs, see Volbeding, Jndew Programmatum, p. 31. 

If we examine the early Christian writers, we shall 
meet with a variety of opinions on this subject. Euse- 
bius (Hist. Eccles. ii, 1) says that James, the first bishop 
of Jerusalem, brother of the Lord, son ef Joseph, the hus- 


band of Mary, was surnamed the Just by the ancients 


on account of his eminent virtue. He uses similar lan- 
guage in his Evangelical Demonstration (iii, 5). In his 
commentary on Isaiah he reckons fourteen apostles, viz 
the twelve, Paul, and James, the brother of our Lord. A 
similar enumeration is made in the “Apostolic Constitu- 
tions” (vi, 14). Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and Theophy- 
lact speak of James, the Lord’s brother, as being the same 
as the son of Cleophas. They suppose that Joseph and 
Cleophas were brothers, and that the latter dying without 
issue, Joseph married his widow for his first wife, accord- 
ing to the Jewish custom, and that James and his breth- 
ren were the offspring of this marriage (Lardner'’s Cred- 
ibility, ti, 118; Works, iv, 548; i, 163; v, 160; Hist. of 
Heretics, ch. xi, § 11; Works, viii, 527 ; Supplement to the 
Credibility, ch. xvii, Works, vi, 188). A passage from 
Josephus is quoted by Eusebius (/ist. Eccles. ii, 23), in 
which James, the brother of “him who is called Christ,” 
is mentioned (Ant. xx, 9,1); but in the opinion of Drs 
Lardner and other eminent critics, this clause is an in- 
terpolation (Lardner’s Jewish Testimonies, ch.iv; Works, 


Jerusalem by the Lord himself, as reported by Epipha- 
nius (Heres. 1xxviii), Chrysostom (Hom. ai in 1 Cor. 
vii), Proclus of Constantinople (De Trad. Div. Liturg.), 
Eusebius follows 
this account in a passage of his history, but says else- 
where that he was appointed by the apostles (//, Ecel. 
ii, 23). Clement of Alexandria is the first author who 
speaks of his episcopate ( Hypotyposeis, bk. vi, apud Eu- 
sebius, Hist. Ecc. ii, 1), and he alludes to it as a thing of 
which the chiéf apostles, Peter, James, and John, might 
well have been ambitious. The same Clement reports 
that the Lord, after his resurrection, delivered the gift 
of knowledge to James the Just, to John, and Peter, who 
delivered it to the rest of the apostles, and they to the 
seventy. These views of the leadership of James in 
the college of the apostles agree with the account in 
Acts (ix, 27; xii, 17; xv, 13, 19). According to Hege- 
sippus (a converted Jew of the 2d century) James, the 
brother of the Lord, undertook the government of the 
Church along with the apostles (yera ray amooTOhwy). 
He describes him as leading a life of ascetic strictness, 
and as held in the highest veneration by the Jews (ap. 
Euseb. Hist. Eccles. ii, 23). But in the account he gives 
of his martyrdom some circumstances are highly im- 
probable (see Routh, Reliquie Sacre, i, 228), although 
the event itself is quite credible (A.D. 62). In the apoc- 
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ryphal Gospel according to the Hebrews, he 1s said to 
have been precipitated from a pinnacle of the Temple, 
then assaulted with stones, and at last dispatched by a 
blow on the head with a fuller’s pole (Lardner’s Supple- 
ment, ch. xvi, Works, vi, 174; Neander, Planting, etc., 11, 
9,22). Epiphanius gives the same account that Hege- 
sippus does, in somewhat different words, haying evi- 
dently copied it for the most part from him, He adds 
a few particulars which are probably mere assertions or 
conclusions of his own (Heres, xxix, 4; lxxviii, 13). 
He calculates that James must have been ninety-six 
years old at the time of his death, and adds (on the au- 
thority, as he says, of Eusebius, Clement, and others) 
that he wore the zréra\oy on his forehead, in which he 
‘probably confounds him with St. John (Polyer. apud 
Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. v, 24. But see Cotta, De lam. 
pont. App. Joan. Jac. et Marci [ Titb. 1755]). Gregory 
of Tours reports that he was buried, not where he fell, 
but on the Mount of Olives, in a tomb in which he had 
already buried Zacharias and Simon (De glor. mart. 1, 
27). The monument—part excavation, part edifice— 
which is now commonly known as the “Tomb of St. 
James,” is on the east side of the so-called Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat. The tradition about the monument in ques- 
tion is that St. James took refuge there after the capture 
of Christ, and remained, eating and drinking nothing, 
until our Lord appeared to him on the day of his resur- 
rection (see Quaresmius, etc., quoted in Tobler, Siloah, 
etc., p. 299). The legend of his death there seems to be 
first mentioned by Maundeyille (A.D. 1320: see Early 
Trav. p.176). By the old travellers it is often called 
the “Church of St. James.” Eusebius tells us that his 
chair was preserved down to his time (on which see 
Heinichen’s Excursus [ Hae. xt, ad Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
vii, 19, vol. iv, p. 957, ed. Burton]). We must aild a 
strange Talmudic legend which appears to relate to 
James. It is found in the Midrash Koheleth, or Com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes, and also in the Tract Abodah 
Zarah of the Jerusalem Talmud, It is as follows: “ R. 
Eliezer, the son of Dama, was bitten by a serpent, and 
there came to him Jacob, a man of Caphar Secama, to 
heal him by the name of Jesu, the son of Pandera; but 
R. Ismael suffered him not, saying, ‘That is not allowed 
thee, son of Dama.’ He answered, ‘Suffer me, and I 
will produce an authority against thee that is lawful,’ 
but he could not produce the authority before he ex- 
pired. And what was the authority? This: ‘Which 
if a man do, he shall live in them’ (Ley. xviii, 5). But 
it is not said that he shall die in them.” The son of 
Pandera is the name that the Jews have always given 
to our Lord when representing him as a magician. The 
same name is given in Epiphanius (Heres. 1xxviii) to 
the grandfather of Joseph, and by John Damascene (De 
Fide Orth. iv, 15) to the grandfather of Joachim, the 
supposed father of the Virgin Mary. For the identifi- 
cation of James of Secama (a place in Upper Galilee) 
with James the Just, see Mill (Historic. Criticism of the 
Gospel, p. 318, Camb, 1840), For the apocryphal works 
attributed to James, see JAMES, Spurtous Wrrrines 
OF, 

JAMES, EPISTLE OF; said, according to Eusebius 
I ist. Hecles, ii, 23), to be the first of the so-called Cath- 
olie epistles (Kaori), as being addressed to classes 
of Christians rather than to individuals or particular 
communities. See Eprsrites, CATHoutc. 
fi nA Authorship.—As the writer simply styles himself 

ames, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
the question as to whom this may designate has been a 
subject of keen and prolonged controversy, since, as Ku- 
sebius has again remarked, there were several of this 
name, James the Great, or the son of Zebedee, was 
put to death under Herod Agrippa about the year 44, 
and, therefore, the authorship cannot with any proprie- 
ty be ascribed to him, though a Syriac MS., published 
by W idmandstadt, and an old Latin version, published 
by Martianay and Sabatier, make the assertion. The 
authorship has been assigned by not a few to James 
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the Less, 6 putxodc, the son of Alphzeus or Cleophas, and 
by others to James, the Lord’s brother. Many, how- 
ever, maintain that the two names were borne by the 
same individual, James being called the Lord’s brother 
either as being a cousin or adoptive brother of Jesus 
(Lange, art. Jacobus in Herzog’s Encyklopddie), or as a 
son of Joseph by a Levirate connection with the widow 
of Cleophas—the opinion of Epiphanius and Theophy- 
lact; or as a son of Joseph by a former marriage—the 
view of St. Chrysostom, Hilary, Cave, and Basnage. On 
the other hand, it is held by some that James, son of 
Alpheus, and James, brother of our Lord, were distinct 
persons, the latter being a uterine brother of Jesus, and 
standing, according to the representation of the Gospels, 
in the same relation with him to their common mother 
Mary—as in Matt. xii, 47; xiii, 55; Mark vi, 3; John 
ii, 12; Acts i, 14. On the whole, we are inclined to the 
former hypothesis, but we cannot enter into the ques- 
tion, referring the reader to the previous article, and to 
that on BRoruEers OF ouR Lorp. There are also three 
excellent monographs on the subject: Blom, Theol. Dis- 
sert, de roic adedgotc kupiov (Lugd. Bat. 1839) ; Schaff, 
Das Verhdiltniss des Jacobus:Bruders des Herrn (Berlin, 
1842); Wijbelingh, Quis est epistole Jacobi Scriptor? 
(Groningen, 1854). For the other side, see Mill on the 
Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, p. 219, ed. sec. 
1861. Dr. Mill held the perpetual virginity of Mary, 
or that slre was, in ecclesiastical language, aemapGévoc, 
and thus virtually forecloses the entire investigation. 
It serves little purpose to sneer at those who hold the 
opposite theory as having their prototypes in the Anti- 
dicomarianites or Helvidians of the 4th century. 

According to our view, the author of this epistle was 
the Lord’s brother, and an apostle, or one of the twelve. 
In Gal. ii, 9, Paul classes him with Peter and John, all 
three being pillars (7vAor). He is said by Hegesippus 
(Eusebius, //ist. ii, 23) to have received the government 
of the Church, pera THY arrooTéAwyY, not post apostu- 
los, as Jerome wrongly renders it, but alung with the 
apostles—as the natural rendering is—or was received 
by them into a collegiate relation. In the pseudo-Clem- 
entines, and in the Apostolical Constitutions, however, 
he is traditionally separated from the apostles. It is 
quite groundless on the part of Wieseler (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1842), Stier, and Dayidson to argue that the 
James mentioned in the first chapter of Galatians 1s a 
different person from the James referred to in the sec- 
ond chapter, Again, we have Paul distinctly acknowl- 
edging the high position of the brethren of the Lord 
when he ranges them between “other apostles” and 
“Cephas” in 1 Cor. ix, 5. By universal consent James 
was called 6 Cicavoc, and, being martyred, was succeed- 
ed by a cousin, Symeon, second of the cousins of the 
Lord, and a son of Alpheus (77a avedidy rod Kupiov 
devrepov). Thus James was the superintendent of the 
Church at Jerusalem, and, probably on account of con- 
tinuous residence, possessed of higher influence there 
than Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, who could 
only be an occasional visitor. “Certain from James” 
(rwic azd “lakwBov) went down to Antioch, before 
whom Peter prevaricated, as if he had stood in awe of 
the stricter Judaic principles of James and his party 
(Acts xv; Gal. ii), It seems, therefore, very natural 
that one occupying this position in the theocratic me- 
tropolis should write to his believing brethren ef the 
Dispersion. He sympathized so strongly with the myr- 
iads of the Jews who believed and yet were zealous of 
the law—Cnhwrai rot vén0v—that for their sakes, and 
to ward off their hostility, he advised the apostle Paul 
to submit to an act of conformity. This conservative 
spirit, this zeal for the law at least as the moral rule of 
life, and this profession of Christianity along with uni- 
form obedience to the “customs,” seem to us character- 
istic elements of the epistle before us. 

The opinion that the author of this epistle was differ- 
ent from James, the son of Alpheus, and not an apostle, 
is held by Clement, Herder, De Wette, Neander, Kern, 
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Schaff, Winer, Stier, Rothe, and Alford. Davidson, 
while holding the opinion that the Lord's brother and 
- James the apostle are different persons, ascribes the 
-epistle to the latter. But the theory seems to violate 
all the probabilities that may be gathered from the early 
fathers and historians. ‘That James, the Lord’s brother, 
is James the apostle, is an opinion maintained by Baro- 
nius, Lardner, Pearson, Gabler, Eichhorn, Hug, Guericke, 

Meier, Gieseler, Theile, and the most of other writers. 
Il. Canonical Authority.—The epistle is found in the 
Syriac Peshito in the 2d century, a version which cir- 
culated in the neighborhood of that country to which 
James and his readers belonged, and the translator and 
his coadjutors must have had special historical reasons 
for inserting James in their canon, as they exclude the 
Second and Third Epistles of John, the Epistle of Jude, 
and the Apocalypse. There are clauses in Clement of 
Rome (Ad Cor. xxxii) and in Hermas (Wandat. xii, 19) 
which probably may refer to correspondent portions of 
this epistle, though, perhaps, they may only allude di- 
rectly to the Septuagint. The quotation from the Latin 
version of Ireneus (4 dvers. Heres. iv, 16) appears to be 
more direct in the phrase “et amicus Dei vocatus est.” 
But this phrase, found also in Clement, seems to have 
been a current one, and Philo calls Abraham by the 
same appellation. We cannot, therefore, lay such im- 
mediate stress on these passages as is done by Kern, 
Wiesinger, and others, though there is a presumption 
in favor of the opinion that passages in tht apostolical 
fathers, bearing any likeness of style or thought to the 
apostolical writings, were borrowed from them, as either 
direct imitations or unconscious reproductions. 
epistle is quoted by Origen (Jn Joan., in Opera, iv, 306) ; 
and the Latin version of Rufinus uses the phrase Jaco- 
bus uposiolus as a preface to a quotation. This father 
quotes the epistle also as ascribed to James—ity ry pe- 
pouévy "Lakw3ou ixisto\y; though, as Kern remarks, 
Origen says that the doctrine “ faith without works is 
dead” is not received by all—od ovyxwondév. Clement 
of Alexandria does not quote it, but Eusebius says that 
he expounded all the catholic epistles, including, how- 
ever, in the range of his comments the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas and the so-called Apocalypse of Peter. Tertullian 
seems to make no reference to it, though Credner sup- 
poses an allusion to ii, 23 in the second book A dversus 
Judeeos (Opera, ed. Oehler, ii, 704). Eusebius places it 
among the Antilegomena (/istor. Eccles. ii, 23; iii, 25), 
saying of the epistle, under the first reference, after he 
had just spoken of its author’s death, ioréov O& we Vvo- 
Oeberar pév, etc., “It is reckoned spurious—not many 
of the ancients have mentioned it;” subjoining, how- 
ever, that it and Jude were used in most of the church- 
es. In other places Eusebius quotes James without 
hesitation, calling the epistle by the sacred title of 
yoapy, and its author 6 tepde axéaroXoc. Jerome is 
very explicit, saying that James wrote one epistle, 
which some asserted had been published by another in 
his name, but that by degrees and in process of time 
(“ paullatim tempore procedente”) it obtained authority. 
Jerome’s assertion may arise from the fact that there 
were several persons named James, and that confusion 
on this point was one means of throwing doubt on the 
epistle. There seems to be also an allusion in Hippoly- 
tus (ed. Lagarde, p. 122) to ii, 13, in the words 7 ydo 
kolowe aviiewe tore TP poy) Touoarre EEoC. 
length received by the Council of Carthage in 397, and 
in that century it seems to have been all but universally 
acknowledged, both by the Eastern and Western church- 
es—Theodore of Mopsuestia being a marked exception, 
because of the allusion in it (v, 11) to the book of Job. 
At the period of the Reformation its genuineness was 
again called in question. Luther, in his preface to the 
N. T. in 1522, comparing it “with the best books of the 
N. T.,” stigmatized it as “a right strawy epistle (ene 
recht. stroherne Epistel), being destitute of an evangelic 
character.” Cyril Luear had a similar objection, that 


Christ’s name was coldly mentioned, and that only once | 
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or twice, and that it treated merely of morality—(“sola 
ala moralita attende”—Lettres Anecdotes, p. 85, Amster- 
dam, 1718). Erasmus had doubts about it, and so had 
cardinal Cajetan, Flacius, and the Magdeburg centuria- 
tors. Grotius and Wetstein shared in these doubts, and 
they are followed by Schleiermacher, Schott, De Wette, 
Reuss, the Tibingen critics Baur and Schwegler, and 
Ritschl in his Hnistehung der Alt-kathol. Kirche, p. 150. 
These recent critics deny its apostolic source, and some 
of them place it in the 2d century, from its resemblance 
in some parts to the Clementine homilies, But it is 
plain that the objections of almost all these opponents 
spring mainly from doctrinal and not from critical views, 
being rather originated and sustained by the notion form- 
ed of the contents of the epistle than resting on any prop- 
er historical foundation. We have not space to go over 
the several objections, such as the absence of the term 
apostle from the inscription, though this is likewise not 
found in several of Paul's epistles; the want of individ- 
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uality in the document, though this may easily be ac- 
counted for by the cireumstances of the author in rela- 
tion to his readers; and the apparent antagonism to the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, which we shall 
afterwards consider. It is of no avail to object, with 
Wetstein and Theile, that James refers to the apocry- 
phal writings, a practice unknown till a later period, for 
Theile’s array of passages (Prolegomena, p. 46) does not 
prove the statement, as Huther’s reply to this and other 
similar objections has shown at length, and step by 
step. Nor, lastly, can it be said that the Greek style of 
the epistle betrays a culture which the author could not 
possess. The style is nervous, indeed, and is more He- 
praistic in its general structure than in its individual 
phrases, as in its short and pithy clauses, the absence 
of logical formula, the want of elaborate constructions, 
its oratorical fervor, and the simple and direct outflow 
of thoughts in brief and often parallelistic clauses. In- 
tercourse with foreign Jews must have been frequent in 
those days, and there are always minds which, from nat- 
ural propensity, are more apt than others to acquire a 
tasteful facility in the use of a tongue which has not 
been their vernacular. Taking all these things into 
account, we have every reason to accept the canonical 
authority of this epistle, the trial it has passed through 
giving us fuller confidence in it, since the principal ob- 
jections are the offspring either of polemical prejudice, 
or of a subjective criticism based more on wsthetic ten- 
dencies than historical results. Rauch has faintly ob- 
jected to the integrity of the epistle, asserting that the 
conclusion of v, 12-20, may be an interpolation, because 
it is not in logical harmony with what precedes; but 
he has had no followers, and Kern, Theile, Schnecken- 
burger, and others have refuted him—logical sequence 
being a form of critical argument wholly inapplicable to 
this epistle. (See Davidson, Introd. to N. T. iti, 331 sq.) 
See ANTILEGOMENA. 

Ill. The Persons for whom the Epistle is intended.— 
The salutation is addressed “to the Twelve Tribes 
which are scattered abroad” (raic dwdeca pudrate raig 
iv ry Oaoropa). They were Jews, ade poi—brethren 
or believing Jews, and they lived beyond Palestine, or 
in the Dispersion. Such are the plain characteristics, 
national and religious, of the persons addressed, There 
are, however, two extremes of religious opinion about 
them. Some, as Lardner, Macknight, Theile, Credner, 
and Hug, imagine that the epistle is meant for all Jews. 
But the inscription forbids such a supposition. The 
tone of the epistle implies that “the servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ” addressed fellow-believers—* brethren” — 
“begotten” along with himself (jac) “by the word of 
truth,” and all of them bearing the “ vood name” (Kaov 
bvopa). ‘The first verse of the second chapter implies 
also that they held “the faith of our Lord Jesus Citist, 
the Lord of Glory,” and they are exhorted not to hold it 
inconsistently, along with manifest respect of persons, or 
showing unfounded social preferences. They are told 
besides, in v, 7, to exercise patience, fwe rij¢ mapour 
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siac rov Kupiou, till the public promised advent of the 
Lord their Saviour. The rich men denounced in vy, 1 
may not have belonged to the Church in reality, but 
this startling denunciation carried in it warning to them 
and comfort to the poor and persecuted. May there not 
be, in a letter to a church, holy invective against those 
without it, who annoy and oppress its unresisting mem- 
bers? Dean Alford, after Huther, inclines to include in 
the dvaozopa Jews also in Palestine—Judea being re- 
garded as the centre. He refers to the phrase, Acts viii, 
1 (wavrec Oé OueaTrdpnoay Kara Tag XWOaG THC ‘Touda- 
iac kai Sapapeiac). But the use of the verb here in 
its general sense and in an easy narrative cannot modi- 
fy the popular meaning of duaczopa as the technical or 
geographic title of Jews beyond Palestine. 

On the other hand, it has been maintained by Koster 
(Studien u. Kritiken, 1831), Kern, Neudecker, and De 
Wette, that the title in the inscription is a symbolic one, 
and signifies simply Christians out of Palestine, as the 
true Israel of God. A modification of this view is held 
by others, viz., that while the epistle is addressed to be- 
lieving Jews, believing heathen and unconverted Jews 
are not excluded. But the phrase in the inscription, as 
in Acts xxvi, 7, is to be taken in its natural sense, and 
with no spiritualized meaning or reference. The entire 
tone and aspect also are Jewish. The place of ecclesi- 
astical meeting is cuvaywyn ; the law, vopoc, is of su- 
preme authority. The divine unity is a primary and 
distinctive article of faith, the ordinary terms of Jewish 
obtestation are introduced, as is also the prophetic epi- 
thet symbolizing spiritual unfaithfulness, poryad (ec (iv, 
4). Anointing with oil is mentioned, and the special re- 
gard to be paid (i, 27) to orphans and widows finds its 
basis in repeated statutes of the Mosaic law. The errors 
refuted also are such as naturally arose out of Pharisaic 
pride and formalism, and the acceptance of the promised 
Christ in a spirit of traditional carnality. The fact that 
the Dispersion was found principally in the East—that 
is,in Syria and adjacent countries—countenances the 
presumption that this epistle is found in the Peshito at 
so early a period because it had immediate circulation 
in that region, and there had proyed the fitness and use- 
fulness of its counsels and warning. Josephus says of 
the Dispersion, that the Jews were scattered everywhere, 
mheioroy d& TY Lupia avapepiypevoy (War, vii, 3, 3). 
The persons addressed were poor; the rich were their 
persecutors, their own partialities and preferences were 
worldly and inconsistent; they wanted perfect confidence 
in God, and stumbled at the divine dispensations; sins 
of the tongue were common, eagerness to be public 
teachers was an epidemic among them; they spoke 
rashly and hardly of one another; and they felt not the 
connection between a living faith and a holy life. So- 
ciety was under a process of apparent disintegration, 
wars and fightings were frequent, with loss of life and 
property. Its extremes were the rich and the poor, 
with no middle class between; for, though tradings and 
journeyings quite in Jewish style are referred to (iv, 13, 
14), the principal occupation was husbandry, with no 
social grade between those who owned and those who 
reaped the fields. See DisPERSION. 

IV. Time and place of writing the Epistle-—The place 
most probably was Jerusalem, where James had his res- 
idence. Many allusions in the epistle, while they apply 
to almost any Hastern locality, carry in them a pre- 
sumption in favor of that country, in the metropolis of 
which James is known to have lived and labored. These 
allusions are to such natural phenomena as parching 
winds, ver. 1-11; long drought, v, 17, 18; the early and 
latter rain, V, 7; saline springs, iii, 12; proximity to the 
Sea, i, 6; ili, 4 (IHug’s Hinleitung, ii, 439). Naturally 
eo) the holy capital of Judea goes forth from the 

servant of the Lord Jesus Christ” a solemn circular to 
all the believing brethren in the Dispersion—for to 
them James was a living authority to which they bow- 
ed, and Jerusalem a holy centre that stirred a thousand 
loyal associations within them, 


It is not so easy to determine the time at whieh tne — 
epistle was written. Many place the date about the — 
year 60—close on the martyrdom of James the Just, or 
not long before the destruction of Jerusalem—as Michae- 
lis, Pearson, Mill, Guericke, Burton, Macknight, Bleek 
(Kinleit. p. 547, 1862), and the older commentators gen- 
erally. Hug and De Wette place it after the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, to which they imagine it contains some 
allusions—Hug holding that it was written (iiberlegt) 
on set purpose against Paul and his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, So also Baur (Paulus, p. 677). But these 
reasons are by no means conclusive. The great argu- 
ment that the Epistle of James was written to oppose 
either the doctrine or counteract the abuses of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith has, as we shall see, no 
foundation. The notion that this epistle is in some 
sense corrective in its tone and purpose appears plausi- 
ble to us, as Paul is so usually read by us before James 
that we gain an earlier acquaintance with him, while 
James occupies also a later place in the ordinary ar- 
rangement of the books of the New Testament. 

But it is claimed by many that the state of the Ju- 
dao-Christians addressed in the epistle is not that which 
we know to have existed at and before the year 60. 
There is no allusion to the fierce disputations as to the 
value and permanence of circumcision, the authority 
and meaning of the ceremonial law, or the conditions 
on which Gentile converts should be admitted into the 
Churech—the questions discussed at the Council of Jeru- a 
salem. Controversies on these points, it is asserted, sat- > 
urated the Church during many years before the fall of : 
Jerusalem, and no one could address Jewish converts at 
any length without some allusion to them, The myri- 
ads who believed, as James said, were “all zealous of 
the law” (Acts xxi, 20); and that zeal assumed so many 
false shapes, threw up so many barriers in the way of 
ecclesiastical relationship, nay, occasionally so infringed 
on the unconditioned freeness of the Gospel as to rob it 
of its simplicity and power, that no Jew addressing Jew- 
ish believers with the authority and from the position 
of James could fail to dwell on those disturbing and en- 
grossing peculiarities. The inference, therefore, on the 
part of many critics, is, that the epistle was written prior 
to those keen and universal discussions, and to that state 
of the Church which gaye them origin and continu- 
ance; prior, therefore, also to the time when the labors 
of the apostle Paul among the Gentiles called such at- 
tention to their suecess that “certain from James came 
down” to Antioch to examine for themselves and carry 
back a report to the mother Church in Jerusalem (Acts 
xy; Gal.ii). The epistle, on this view, might be writ- 
ten shortly before the Council of Jerusalem—probably 
about the year 45. Such is the opinion of Neander, 
Schneckenburger, Theile, Thiersch, Huther, Davidson, 
and Alford. 

On the other hand, Wiesinger and Bleek justly object 
that the interval supposed is too limited for such a 
growth of Christianity as this epistle implies. More- 
over, although the argument in favor of an early date, 
drawn from the supposed design of counteracting the 
misinterpretation of some of Paul's doctrines (comp. 2 
Pet. iii, 16), is seareely tenable, yet the epistle manifest- 
ly presupposes such a gerieral intelligence of Gospel 
terms and truth as could hardly have obtained, especial- 
ly abroad, so early as prior to the first council at Jerusa- 
lem (Acts xy). Indeed, many of the above arguments in 
favor of this very early date are self-contradictory ; for 
it was precisely at this period that the disputes and con- 
troversies in question raged most fiercely, not having yet 
been authoritatively determined by any ecclesiastical 
consultation (comp. Paul’s strong contention with Peter 
and Barnabas) ; whereas the official edict of that coun- 
cil precluded any further public discussion. In this re- 
spect the Epistle of James will fairly compare with that 
to the Hebrews, written about the same time, The 
reasoning, howeyer, may be allowed to hold good against 
so late a date as immediately preceding J erusalem’s 
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Macknig) from v, 1); for at that time 
id controversy appears to have been somewhat re- 
vived. De Wette adduces the allusion to the name 
“Christians” in ii, 7,as an evidence in favor of the late 
date; but this would only require a date later than that 
of Acts xi, 26. On the whole, the evidence decidedly 
_ preponderates in favor of the interval between Paul’s 
two imprisonments at Rome, or about A.D. 62. 

V. Object of Writing.—The main design of the epis- 
tle is not to teach doctrine, but to improve morality. 
James is the moral teacher of the N, Test.; not in such 
sense_a moral teacher as not to be at the same time a 
maintainer and teacher of Christian doctrine, but yet 
mainly in this epistle a moral teacher. There are two 
ways of explaining this characteristic of the epistle. 
Some commentators and writers see in James a man 
* who had not realized the essential principles and pecul- 

iarities of Christianity, but was in a transition state, 
half Jew and half Christian. Schneckenburger thinks 
that Christianity had not penetrated his spiritual life. 
Neander is of much the same opinion (Pflanzung und 
Leitung, p. 579). The same notion may perhaps be 
traced in Prof. Stanley and dean Alford. But there is 
another and much more natural way of accounting for 
the fact. James was writing for a special class of per- 
sons, and knew what that class especially needed; and 
therefore, under the guidance of God’s Spirit, he adapt- 
ed his iustructions to their capacities and wants. Those 
for whom he wrote were, as we have said, the Jewish 
Christians, whether in Jerusalem or abroad. James, 
living in the centre of Judaism, saw what were the 
chief sins and vices of his countrymen, and, fearing 
that his flock might share in them, he lifted up his voice 
to warn them against the contagion from which they 
not only might, but did in part suffer. This was his 
main object; but there is another closely connected with 
it. As Christians, his readers were exposed to trials 
which they did not bear with the patience and faith 
that would have become them. Here, then, are the two 
objects of the epistle: 1. To warn against the sins to 
which, as Jews, they were most liable. 2. To console 
and exhort them under the sufferings to which, as 
Christians, they were most exposed. The warnings 
and consolations are mixed together, for the writer does 
not seem to have set himself down to compose an essay 
or a letter of which he had previously arranged the 
heads; but, like one of the old prophets, to have poured 
out what was uppermost in his thoughts, or closest to 
his heart, without waiting to connect his matter, or to 
throw bridges across from subject to subject. While, 
in the purity of his Greek and the vigor of his thoughts, 
we mark a man of education, in the abruptness of his 
transitions and the unpolished roughness of his style 
we may trace one of the family of the Davideans, who 
disarmed Domitian by the simplicity of their minds, 
and by exhibiting their hands hard with toil (Hegesip- 
pus apud Euseb. iii, 20. 

The Jewish vices against which he warns them are— 
formalism, which made the service (OonoKeia) of God 
consist in washings and outward ceremonies, whereas 
he reminds them (i, 27) that it consists rather in active 
love and purity (see Coleridge’s A zds to Reflection, Aph. 
23; note also active love=Bp. Butler’s “ benevolence,” 
and purity = Bp. Butler’s “ temperance”) ; fanaticism, 
which, under the cloak of religious zeal, was tearing Je- 
rusalem to pieces (i, 20); fatalism, which threw its sins 
on God (i, 13); meanness, which crouched before the 

_rich (ii, 2); falsehood, which had made words and oaths 
playthings (iii, 2-12) ; partisanship (iii, 14); evil speak- 
ing (iv, 11); boasting (Gv, 16) ; oppression (v, 4). The 
great lesson which he teaches them, as Christians, is 
patience—patience in trial (i, 2); patience in good works 
(i, 22-25); patience under provocations (iii, 17); pa- 
tience under oppression (v, 7); patience under persecu- 
tion (v, 10); and the ground of their patience is, that 
the coming of the Lord draweth nigh, which is to right 
all wrongs (v, 8). 


VI. There are two points in the epistle which de- 
mand a somewhat more lengthened notice. These are, 
(a) ii, 14-26, which has been represented as a formal 
opposition to Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith; 
and (b) y, 14, 15, which is quoted as the authority for 
the sacrament of extreme unction. 

(a) Justification being an act, not of man, but of God, 
both the phrases “justification by faith” and “justifi- 


cation by works” are inexact. Justification must either 


be by grace or of reward, Therefore our question is, 
Did or did not James hold justification by grace? If 
he did, there is no contradiction between the apostles. 
Now there is not one word in James to the effect that a 
man can earn his justification by works; and this would 
be necessary in order to prove that he held justification 
of reward. Still Paul does use the expression “ justi- 
fied by faith” (Rom. y, 1), and James the expression 
“justified by works, not by faith only.” Here is an 
apparent opposition. But, if we consider the meaning 
of the two apostles, we see at onge that there is no con- 
tradiction either intended or possible. Paul was oppos- 


-ing the Judaizing party, which claimed to earn accept- 


ance by good works, whether the works of the Mosaic 
law, or works of piety done by themselves. In opposi- 
tion to these, Paul lays down the great truth that ac- 
ceptance cannot be earned by man at all, but is the free 
gift of God to the Christian man, for the sake of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, appropriated by each individual, 
and made his own by the instrumentality of faith. 
James, on the other hand, was opposing the old J ewish 
tenet that to be a child of Abraham was all in all; that 
godliness was not necessary, if but the belief was cor- 
rect. . This presumptuous confidence had transferred it- 
self, with perhaps double force, to the Christianized 
Jews. They had said, “Lord, Lord,” and that was 
enough, without doing his Father's will. They had rec- 
ognised the Messiah: what more was wanted? They 
had faith: what more was required of them? It is 
plain that their “faith” was a totally different thing 
from the “faith” of Paul. Paul tells us again and again 
that his “faith” is a “faith that worketh by love ;” but 
the very characteristic of the “faith” which James is 
attacking, and the very reason why he attacked it, was 
that it did not work by love, but was a bare assent of 
the head, not influencing the heart; a faith such as 
devils can have, and tremble. James tells us that 
« fides informis” is not sufficient on the part of man for 
justification ; Paul tells us that “fides formata” is suffi- 
cient: and the reason why fides informis will not justify 
us is, according to James, because it lacks that special 
quality, the addition of which constitutes its fides for- 
mata. See, on this subject, Bull’s Harmonia A postolica. 
et Examen Censure; Taylor's Sermon on “Faith work- 
ing by Love,” viii, 284 (Lond. 1860); and, as a corrective 
of Bull’s view, Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, iv, V, Vi. 
Other discussions may be found in Knapp, Scripta, p. 
511; Reuss, Théologie, ii, 524; Hofmann, Schri/ibewets, 
i, 639; Wardlaw’s Sermons ; Wood's Theology, ii. 408; 
Watson’s Institutes, ii, 614; Lechler, Das A postol, und 
nachapostolische Zeitalter, p. 163. For monographs, see 
Walch, Biblische Theologie, iv, 941; Danz, Worterbuch, 
s. v. Jacobus. See JUSTIFICATION; Farru. 

(b) With respect to v, 14, 15, it is enough to say that 
the ceremony of extreme unction and the ceremony de- 
scribed by James differ both in their subject and in their 
object. The subject of extreme unction is a sick man 
who is about to die, and its object is not his cure. The 
subject of the ceremony described by James is a sick 
man who is not about to die, and its object is his cure, 
together with the spiritual benefit of absolution. James 
is plainly giving directions with respect to the manner 
of administering one of those extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit with which the Church was endowed only in the 
apostolic age and the age immediately succeeding the 
apostles. 

VII. Contents.—The errors and sins against which 
James warns his readers are such as arose out of their 
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‘situation. Perfection—redelorne is a prominent idea, 
and réAetoc is a frequent epithet—the “perfect work” 
of patience, the “perfect” gift.of God, the “ nerfect law” 
of liberty or the new covenant, faith “made perfect, 

and the tongue-governing man is a “ perfect man.” He 
writes from a knowledge of their circumstances, does 
not set before them an ethical system for their leisurely 
study, but selects the vices of opinion and life to which 
their circumstances so markedly and so naturally ex- 
posed them. Patience is a primary inculcation, it being 
essential to that perfection which is his central thought. 
‘Trials develop patience, and such evils as produce trials 
are not to be ascribed in a spirit of fatalism to God. 
Spiritual life is enjoyed by believers, and is fostered by 
the reception, and specially by the doing of the word ; 
and true religious service is unworldly and disinterested 
beneficence. Partial preferences are forbidden by the 
royal law—faith without works is dead—tongue and 
temper are to be under special guard, and under the con- 
trol of wisdom—the deceits of casuistry are to be es- 
chewed—contentious covetousness is to be avoided as 


one of the works of the devil, along with censorious ! 
Rich oppressors are denounced, and patience 1s | 


ride. 
enjoined on all; the fitting exercises in times of glad- 
ness and of sickness are prescribed; the efficacy of prayer 
is extolled and exemplified; while the conclusion ani- 
mates his readers to do for others what he has been do- 
ing for them—to convert them “from the error of their 
way” (see Stanley's Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic 
A ge, p. 297). 

The epistle contains no allusion to the cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity, though they are implied. It was 
not the writer’s object either to discuss or defend them. 
Tt would be unwarranted, on that account, to say that 
Christianity had not penetrated his own spiritual life, or 
that he was only in a transition state between Judaism 
and Christianity. He might not, indeed, have the free 
and unnational views of Paul in presenting the Gospel. 
But a true Christianity is implied, and his immediate 
work lay in enforcing certain Christian duties, which he 
does in the style of the Master himself. 

VIII. Style and Language.— The similarity of this 
epistle in tone and form to the Sermon on the Mount 
has often been remarked. In the spirit of the Great 
Teacher, he sharply reprobates all externalism, all self- 
ishness, inconsistency, worldliness, ostentation, self-de- 
ception, and hypocrisy. Thus in the first chapter as 
a sample. comp. i, 2, Matt. v, 10-12; i,4, Matt. v, 48; 
i, 5, Matt. vii, 7, i, 9, Matt. v, 3; i, 20, Matt. v, 22, ete. 
The epistle, in short, is a long and earnest illustration 
of the final warning given by our Lord in the figures of 
building on the rock and building on the sand. The 
composition is the abrupt and stern utterance of an ear- 
nest, practical soul—a rapid series of censures and coun- 
sels—not entirely disconnected, but generally suggested 
by some inner link of association. Often a general law 
is epigrammatically laid down, while a peculiar sin is 
reprobated or a peculiar virtue enforeed—or a principlé 
is announced in the application of it. The style is vig- 
orous—full of imperatives so solemn and categorical as 
to dispel all idea of resistance ot compromise, and of in- 
terrogations so pointed that they carry their answer 
with them. It is also marked by epithets so bold and 
forcible that they give freshness and color to the dic- 
tion, ‘The clauses have a rhetorical beauty and power, 
and as in men of fervent oratorical temperament, the 
words often fall into rhythmical order, while the thoughts 
occasionally blossom into poetry. An accidental hex- 
ameter is found in i, 17 [provided it be lawful to make 
the last syllable of dave long ]. 

The Greek is remarkably pure, and it is difficult to 
account for this comparative purity. Hegesippus, as 
quoted by Eusebius, says that James’s believing breth- 
ren desired him to address the crowds assembled at the 
Passover ; for there were brought together “all the 
tribes, with also the Gontiles”’—zaoa at gudai pura 
kat TWy 2Ovay; and Greck must have been the lan- 
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guage employed. It is therefore quite preposterous 
the part of Bolten, Betholdt, and Schott to suspect that 
the Greek of this epistle is a translation from an Ara 
mean original. 

Resemblances have sometimes been traced between 
this epistle and the first Epistle of Peter, and these may 


be accounted for by the fact that both authors were some- 
what similarly circumstanced in relation to their read- 


ers. But Hug’s and Bleek’s inference is a rash one— 
that Peter must have read the epistle of James. 

In a word, the Epistle of James is a noble protest 
against laxity of morals—against supine and easy acqui- 
escence in the truths of the Gospel without feeling their 
power or acting under their influence, while it presents 
such ethical lessons as the Church, placed in multiple re- 
lations to a world of sense and trial, has ever need of to 
animate and sustain it in its progress towards perfec- 
tion. 

IX. Comimentaries.—The following are the exegetical 
treatises expressly on the whole epistle; to a few of the 
most important we prefix an asterisk (*): Didymus Al- 
exandrinus, In Lp. Jacobi (in Bibl. Max. Patr. v, 320) ; 
Althamer. Ausleyung (Arg. 1527, 8vo); Zuingle, A dno- 
tationes (Tigur. 1533, 8vo; also in Opp. iv, 534); Foleng, 
Commentarius (Lugdun, 1555, 8vo) ; Logenhagen, A dno- 
tationes (Autw. 1571, 8vo; 1572, 12mo) ; Heminge, Com- 
mentary (London, 1577, 4to); Feuardent, Commentarius 
(Paris, 1599, 8vo); Rung, Commentarius (Wittenb. 1600, 
8vo); Bracche, Commenturius (Paris, 1605, 4to); ‘Turn- 
bull, Lectures (Lond. 1606, 4to); Winckelmann, Explica- 
tio (Giess. 1608, 8vo); Steuart, Commentarius (Ingolst. 
1610, 4to); Paez, Commentaria (Antwerp, 1617, 1623; 
Lugd. 1620, 4to); Lorin, Commentarius [includ. Jude | 
(Mogunt. 1622; Colon. 1633, fol.) ; Wolzogen, A mnotatr- 
ones (in Opp.) ; Laurent, Commentarius (Amst, 1635, 1662, 
4to); Kerner, Predigten (Ulm, 1639, 8vo) ; Mayer, Ez- 
position (London, 1639, 4to) ; Price, Commentarii (Lond. 
1646, fol.; also in the Crit. Sacri); *Manton, Commentary 
(London, 1653, 4to; 1840, 1842, 1844, 8vo) ; Brochmand, 
Commentarius (Hafn. 1641, 1706, 4to; Frankfurt, 1658, 
fol.) ; Schmidt, Disputationes [includ. Ephes. ete.] (Ar- 
gent. 1685, 1699, 4to); Creid, Predigten (Frankf. 1694, 
8vo); Smith, Vitbretding (Amst. 1698, 4to) ; Creyghton, 
Verklaaring (includ. John’s ep.] (Franeck. 1704, 4to); 
Griebner, Predigten (Lpz. 1720, 8vo); Grammlich, An- 
merk, (Stuttgard, 1721,8vo) ; Michaelis, /ntroductio (Hal. 
1722, 4to); Benson, Paraphrase (Lond. 1738, 4to; with 
the other cath. ep. ib. 1749, 1756, 4to; in Latin, Hal. 1747, 
4to); Heisen, Dissertationes (Brem. 1739, 4to); Janson, 
Verklaar. (Gron. 1742, 4to) ; Damm, A nmerk. (Berl. 1747, 
8vo); Baumgarten, Awslegung (Hal. 1750, 4to); Semler, 
Paraphrasis (Hal. 1781; in Germ. Potsd. 1789); Storr, 
Dissertationes (Tiib. 1784, 4to; also in his Opusc. Acad. 
u, 1-74); E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Anmerk. (Leipzig, 1787, 
8vo); Morus, Prelectiones [including Pet. | (Lips. 1794, 
8vo); Goltz, Verklaaring (Amster. 1798, 4to); Scherer, 
Erklar, (vol.i, Marb. 1799, 8vo) ; Antonio, Verklaaringe 
(Leyd. 1799, 4to) ; Hensler, Hridut. (amb. 1801, 8vo) ; 
Clarisse, Bearbeid. (Amst. 1802, 8vo) ; Stuart, Verklaar. 
(Amst. 1806, 8vo) ; Van Kosten, Verklaaring (Amst. 1821, 
8vo); *Schulthess, Commentar. (Turici, 1824, 8yo) ; Geb- 
ser, Erkldr, (Berl. 1828, 8vo) ; *Schneckenburger, A nnot. 
(Stuttg. 1832, 8vo) ; *Theile, Commentar. (Lipsiz, 1833, 
8vo); Jacobi, Predigten (Berl. 1835, 8vo; tr. by Ryland, 
London, 1838, 8vyo); Kern, Erkidrung (Tiib. 1838, 8vo) ; 
Scharling, Commentarius [including Jude] (Hayn. 1840, 
8vo); *Stier, Auslegung (Barmen, 1845, 8vo) ; Cellerier, 
Commentaire (Par. 1850, 8vo) ; Stanley, Sermons (in Ser- 
mons and Essays, p. 291); *Neander, Erlduter. (Berlin, 
1850, 8vo, being vol. vi of his ed. of the Heilige Schrift. ; 
tr. by Mrs, Conant, N. Y. 1852, 12mo) ; Driiseke, Predig- 
ten (Lpz. 1851, 8vo); Patterson, Commentary (in the Jour. 
of Sac. Lit. Oct. 1851, p. 250 sq.) ; *Wiesinger, Commen- 
tar (Konigs. 1854, 8vo, being vol. vi of Olshausen’s Com- 
mentary) ; Viedebrandt, Bibelstunden (Berl. 1859, 8vo) ; 
Porubszky, Predigten (Vienna, 1861, 8vo) ; Wardlaw, Lec- 
tures (London, 1862, 12mo); Hermann [edit. Bouman], 
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ent aa Res: 1865, 8vo); *Adam, Descourses 
linb. 1867, 8vo); Ewald, rkldrung (includ, Heb. ]} 
(Gott. 1870, 8vo). See Erist.r, . 
_ JAMES, SPURIOUS WRITINGS OF.—The follow- 
jing pseudepigraphal works have been attributed to the 
apostle James: 1. The Protevangelium. 2. Historia de 
3. De miraculis infantiea Domini 


parody on the early chapters of Luke, transferring the 
events which occurred at our Lord’s birth to the birth 
of Mary his mother, but because it appears to have been 
early known in the Church. It is possible that Jus- 
tin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryph. ¢. xxviii) and Clement 
of Alexandria (Stromata, lib. viii) refer to it. Origen 
speaks of it (in Matt, xiii, 55); Gregory Nyssen (Opp. 
p. 846, edit. Paris), Epiphanius (Her. 1xxix), John Da- 
mascene (Orat. i, ii, in Nativ. Marie), Photius (Orat. 
in Nativ. Marie), and others, allude to it. It was first 
published in Latin. in 1552, in Greek in 1564. The old- 
est MS. of it now existing is of the 10th century. (See 
Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, i, 45, 108, 
159, 337, Lips. 1852.) See ApocrYPHA. 


James, St. (or CoMPosTELLA), CHURCH OF, a 
very famous church in Spain, dedicated to St. James 
Major, the patron saint of the kingdom, A wooden 
bust of the saint, with tapers ever burning before it, 
has stood on the high altar for nine hundred years, 
and the church is the resort cf numerous pilgrims, who 
kiss the image. Miracles are ascribed to St. James, 
such as appearing on a white horse defeating the Moors. 
See CoMPosTELLA. 


James's, St., DAY, is a festival in some churches, 
falling in the Western churches on the 25th of July, 
and in the Eastern on the 23d of October, and commem- 
orating St. James the Elder, son of Zebedee, and brother 

of St.John. No trace of this festival at an early period 


can be found in any country but Spain. James was the. 


first of the apostles that suffered martyrdom. This par- 
ticular day was chosen for the commemoration, not with 
reference to the date of the apostle’s death, which took 
place probably a little before Easter, but in connec- 
tion with the legend of a miraculous translation of the 
relic of the apostle from Palestine to Compostella, in 


Spain. 

James, St. (tHE Less), FESTIVAL OF. See Sr. 
PHILip. 

James, St., LITURGY OF, a form of service which 


was very early used in the patriarchate of Antioch ; the 
Monophysites using it in Syriac and the orthodox in 
Greek, this last having in it many interpolations from 
the liturgies of other places. Palmer, in his Orzgines 
Liturgice, with which Neale (Introd. Eust. Ch. p. 318) 
agrees, says, “ There are satisfactory means of ascertain- 
ing the order, substance, and generally the expressions 
of the solemn liturgy used all through the patriarchate 
of Antioch and Jerusalem before the year 451; that the 
liturgy thus ascertained coincides with the notices which 
the fathers of that country give concerning their lit- 
urgy during the 5th and 4th centuries; that this lit- 
urgy was used in the whole patriarchate of Antioch 
jn the 4th century with little variety; that it pre- 
vailed there in the 3d century, and even in the 2d. 
The liturgy of St. James may therefore be consi«- 
ered to have originated near the time of the birth of 
Christianity; at least in the first century of our era” 
(comp. Neale, Introd. Kast. Ch. bk. iii, ch. i, especially 
p- 319). : 


James or Epessa, etc. See JACOB OF EpEsSA, etc. 


James I or Encianp and VI or ScoTLAND was 
the only offspring of Mary, queen of Scots, by her sec- 
ond husband, Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, who, through 
his father, Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox, being de- 
scended from a daughter of James II, had some preten- 
sions to the succession of the Scottish throne m case 
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of Mary dying without issue. He was the grandson, 
as Mary was the granddaughter, of Margaret Tudor, 
through whom the Scottish line claimed and eventually 
obtained the inheritance of the crown of England after 
the failure of the descendants of Henry VIII. The son 
of Mary and Darnley (or king Henry, as he was called - 
after his marriage) was born in the castle of Edinburgh . 
June 19, 1566, and was baptized according to the Roman 
Catholic ritual in Stirling Castle December 17 following, 
by the names of Charles James, The murder of Darn- 
ley took place Feb. 18, 1567, and was followed by Mary’s 
marriage with Bothwell on May 15 of the same year; 
her capture by the insurgent nobles, or Lords of the Con- 
gregation as they called themselves, at Carberry, on 
June 14; her consignment as a prisoner to the castle of 
Lochleven on the 17th, and her forced resignation of 
the crown on July 24, in favor of her son, who was 
crowned at Stirling on the 28th as James VI, being then 
an infant of a little more than a year old. It was at 
this time that the final struggle was raging in Scotland 
between the two great interests of the old and the new 
religion, which, besides their intrinsic importance, were 
respectively identified with the French and the English 
alliance, and which, together with the old and the new 
distribution of the property of the kingdom, made the 
minority of James stormy beyond eyen the ordinary 
experience of Scottish minorities. Before his mother’s 
marriage with Bothwell he had been committed by her 
to the care of the earl of Mar; and James's education 
was inainly intrusted to Mar’s brother, Alexander Ers- 
kine, and other distinguished Scotch scholars, among 
whom figured most prominently the Protestant George 
Buchanan, a zealous adherent of the Presbyterian Church. 
During the minority of the young king, the earl of Mor- 
ton had been assigned the regency; but Janrs’s guar- 
dians being anxious to control themselves the affairs of 
state, in 1578 Morton was driven from power, and James 
nominally assumed the direction of affairs. Morton, 
howeyer, soon succeeded in re-establishing himself, and 
held the government for another short period, when he 
| was finally deposed, and the young king again obtained 
the control of state affairs. He was at this time only 
twelve years of age, and was assisted by a council of 
twelve nobles. Once more great rejoicings were mani- 
fest throughout the land. All parties hailed the event 
as the inauguration of a new era, and to all it seemed 
to bring the prospects of power and prosperity. Pres- 
byterians relied on the early training of the prince; Ro- 
manists on the descendency of the young ruler, and, re- 
garding his mother as in some sense a martyr to their 
cause, supposed that it would naturally enough influ~ 
ence James to incline-to, if not openly espouse Roman- 
ism. The pope wrote pleasant letters to the young 
monarch, and Jesuits were dispatched with all haste to 
serve, in the garb of Puritans, the cause of Rome. The 
greater, then, was the discontent among his Roman 
Catholic subjects when James showed predilections for 
the Presbyterian Church, Shortly after his accession, 
the “Book of Policy,” which up to our day remains 
the guide of the Scottish Church in ecclesiastical goyv- 
ernment and other affairs of a similar nature, was issued, 
Another very important step taken was the publication 
of a confession of faith by the General Assembly, which - 
the king approved and swore to (comp. Sack, Church of 
Scotland, ii, 5 sq.). New presbyteries were established 
throughout the realm, and it seemed as if the Puritans 
were to be the only favorites, when, on a sudden, by a 
successful conspiracy of a party of nobles, James was 
imprisoned, with the endeavor to force him to more fa- 
vorable actions in behalf of his Roman Catholic sub- 
jects. The whole affair is known in English history 
as the “Raid of Ruthven.” A counterplot in 1583 se- 
cured the freedom of the monarch, but from henceforth 
a new policy was inaugurated, in which he was wholly 
controlled by the nobles of his court. In 1584 five 
resolutions were published, known as the “ black resolu- 


tions,” which aimed at the total abrogation of the Pres- 
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byterian Church. Severe persecutions followed, and it 
seemed for a time as if James had actually turned to 
Romanism. After the death of his mother, Elizabeth 
courted the favor of James, and a treaty was finally 
concluded between them, by which the two kingdoms 
bound themselves to an offensive and defensive alliance 
against all foreign powers who should invade their ter- 
ritories, or attempt to disturb the reformed religious es- 
tablishments of either. ‘This action, of course, at once 
favored the Protestant subjects of James; for his sever- 
ity assumed towards them previous to this alliance was 
due, no doubt, to his endeavor to secure, Im view of the 
persecution of his mother by Elizabeth, an alliance with 
Spain, a strong Roman Catholic power. It was sup- 
posed that the execution of his mother would naturally 
drive him to an alliance with Spain, but James, al- 
though “he blustered at first under the sting of the in- 
sult that had been offered him,” was soon pacified, retlect- 
ing upon the necessity of a friendly relation with Eliz- 
abeth if he would maintain his chance for the English 
throne. Accordingly, James lent his assistance to Eliz- 
abeth in the preparations to repel the attack of the Span- 
ish armada. Still more gracious seemed the attitude of 
James towards the Puritans on his return from Norway 
(1589), whither he had gone to espouse princess Anne, 
the second daughter of Frederick II, king of Denmark. 
At the meeting of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terians in 1590 he attended and spoke highly of their es- 
tablishment, and in 1592 he caused, by an act of Parlia- 
ment, the establishment of the Presbyterian Church as 
a national form of religion. This action the Scottish 
Church regarded as their true charter, but they soon 
learned that James had only favored them because out- 
ward circumstances had necessitated this course, and 
that inwardly he had changed to an avowed admirer 
of episcopacy, and inclined even towards popery; “so 
that the alliance of Church and State in this case was 
one of a very frangible nature.” To make matters 
worse, both parties cherished the loftiest opinions of 
their powers and rights, Various unsuccessful treason- 
able attempts against the government had kept the 
people in a high pressure of excitement, and when it 
was ascertained that these attempts were supported, 
if not instigated, by the court and nobility of Spain, 
having for their especial object the intimidation of the 
irresolute monarch, and the re-establishment of Roman- 
ism, first in Scotland, and finally in England also, the 
people desired the severe punishment of the traitors. 
James, however, inflicted only a very mild punishment, 
and the dissatisfied multitude began loudly to condemn 
the policy of their king. The Church also criticised 
James's course, and a contest ensued that assumed very 
much the appearance of the commencement of a civil 
war. Nearly all the aristocracy and the upper classes, 
however, were with the king; and by an unusual exer- 
tion of vigor and firmness, very seldom manifested in 
his personal history, James was enabled not only com- 
pletely to crush the insurrection, but to turn the occa- 
sion to account in bringing the Church into full subjec- 
tion to the civil authority. In the course of the follow- 
ing year, 1598, the substance of episcopacy, which 
James by this time had come to espouse openly, and in 
which he was governed by the maxim “No bishop, no 
king,” was restored, in a political sense, by seats in 
Parliament being given to about fifty ecclesiastics on 
the royal nomination. Even the General Assembly was 
gained over to acquiesce in this great constitutional 
change. 

By the death of Elizabeth in 1603 James finally 
reached the object for which he had striven for many 
years, and which had induced him even to court the 
favor of the murderer of his own mother, On March 
24 he succeeded to the throne of England, and by vir- 
tue of this act became spiritual head of the Church of 
England. “ That Church had already enjoyed the honor 
of having the grossest of yoluptuaries for its supreme 
head; it was now to enjoy the honor of having the 


greatest liar, and one of the greatest drun! 


i saath 


age, in the same position” (Skeats). As in th 


of Scotland the contest had been waged between Ro- 


manists and Protestants for the favor of the throne, so 
in England the Established Church, the Episcopal, and 
the Puritans were arrayed against each other, and 
James was called upon to settle the dispute. Biased in 
favor of the episcopacy, James, however, decided on a 
conference of the two parties, anxious to display his 
“proficiency in theology,” and “determined on giving 
both sides an opportunity of applauding his polemical 
skill, and making his chosen line of conduct at least ap- 
pear to result from partial inquiry” (Baxter, Hngl. Ch. 
History, p. 650). As yet no separation had taken place, 
neither had the Puritans even renounced episcopacy, 
nor did they question regal supremacy; they only ob- 
jected to being bound against the dictates of their con- 
science to the observance of certain performances; they 
desired purity of doctrine, good pastors, a reform in 
Church government and in the Book of Common Pray- 
er; in short, a remoyal of all usages which savored of 
Romanism. A conference (q. Vv.) was consequently as- 
sembled at Hampton Court in January, 1604, and the 
points of difference discussed in James’s presence, he 
himself taking, as might have been expected, a con- 
spicuous and most undignified part. “Church writers, 
in dealing with this subject, have felt compelled to em- 
ploy language of shame and indignation at the conduct 
of the king and the bishops of this period, which a Non- 
conformist would almost hesitate to use” (Skeats). On 
the episcopal! side appeared archbishop Whitgift, assist- 
ed by bishops Bancroft, Bilson, and others; on the side 
of the Puritans appeared four divines, headed by the 
celebrated Dr. Reynolds, at that time president of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. “It is obvious, from the 
whole proceedings, that the conference was summoned 
for a purpose opposed to its ostensible aim. It was not 
intended to bring the two parties in the Church into har- 
mony, but to give occasion for casting out one of them” 
(Skeats). The attitude of the king pleased the church 
men, and “the prelates accepted him with devout grat- 
itude. The more his character became revealed to 
them, the greater was their satisfaction. When he al- 
most swore at the Puritans, Whitgift declared that his 
majesty spoke by the especial assistance of God’s Spirit 
(comp. Baxter, Ch. Hist. of England, p. 559), and Bancroft 
that he was melted with joy, for that, since Christ’s 
time, such a king had not been. When he drivelled 
they held up their hands in. amaze at his wisdom.” 
Indeed, it seems that “the two parties fully understood 
each other. James had quite sufficient cunning to de- 
tect the ambitious designs of the prelates, and the prel- 
ates had sufficient learning, and sufficient knowledge of 
the theory of morals, to know that they were dealing 
with a dissembler and a fool. But it served their pur- 
poses to play into each other’s hands. The king could 
put down Puritanism in the Church, and ‘harry’ all 
Brownists and Anabaptists out of the land, and the bish- 
ops, In their turn, could exalt the supremacy of the 
monarch” (Skeats). But, as if the ungenerous and un- 
gracious action of the king had not yet reached the eli- 
max, the Hampton Court Conference Convocation met 
in the year following, and framed a new set of canons 
to insure conformity. “These laws—laws so far as the 
clergy are concerned—still deface the constitution and 
character of the English Episcopalian Church....T hey 
are now little else than monuments of a past age of in- 
tolerance, and of the combined immobility and timidity 
of the ecclesiastical establishments of the present day. 
Old bloddhounds of the Church, with their teeth drawn 
and their force exhausted, they are gazed at with as 
much contempt as they once excited fear” (Skeats). 
Baxter (p. 563) says of these laws, “Some of them have 
become obsolete, others inoperative through counter leg- 
islation; but no consistent clergyman can forget that 
they constitute the rule of his pledged obedience, al- 
though there may be cases in which attention to the 
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rit rather than the letter will best insure the object 
of their enactment.” 


“ Reynolds, the Puritan, had 
suggested a new translation of the Bible by his majes- 
ty’s special sanction and authority, The vanity of the 
king was touched, and the great work was ordered to 
be executed.” See EnG@iisn Verstons. But what, 
perhaps, decided him in his course, if decision could 
ever become manifest in the actions of James I, to iden- 
tify himseif wholly with the Episcopalians, was the 
gunpowder plot (q. v.), Which was maturing about this 
time (1604-5). It exterminated in James the last ves- 
tiges of favor for Romanism when he found that from 
Rome he never could expect anything but a death-war- 
rant unless the English Church changed to a Roman 
Catholic State Church. And if James had declared in 
Parliament in 1604 “that he had never any intention 
of granting toleration to the Catholics,” he could now 
be justified in adding “that he would drive every one 
of them from the land,” as he did threaten to do towards 
all Nonconformists. As if the conspiracy, which had 
fortunately failed, was not worthy the censure even of 
Rome, but deserved commendation, one of the principal 
leaders, the Jesuit Garnet, was even canonized by the 
Roman court, of course not openly on the strength of 
his assistance in the diabolical project, but “on the faith 
of a pretended miracle, his face having, it was said, been 
seen in a straw sprinkled with his blood.” Thus Rome 
“did its very best to identify, or at least to confound, 
one of the most diabolical projects ever conceived, with 
the evidences of transcendent sanctity” (Baxter, p. 565), 
and for Rome’s treachery the honest Puritans of Eng- 
land were made to suffer. The policy of the king (who 
by this time had assumed the title of king of Great 
Britain) was, however, not to be confined to England. 
In Scotland also the power of the Puritans was to be 
utterly broken, and the episcopate to be re-established. 
In August, 1606, a Parliament was held at Perth which 
had this object in view, and the decision arrived at, by 
a union of the nobility and the prelatical faction, to 
erect seventeen bishoprics, and to bestow on these new- 
ly-created prelates the benefices, honors, and privileges 
heretofore awarded to those of the Roman Catholic 
Church. After having properly disposed of the leaders 
of the Scottish Church, a General Assembly was uncon- 
stitutionally convened at Linlithgow on Dee. 10, 1606. 
As most of the synods opposed its acts, new persecutions 
were the issue. Feb. 16, 1610, the king established two 
ecclesiastical tribunals, to be presided over by the two 
archbishops, and designated these tribunals as “ Courts 
of High Commission,” uniting the two shortly after 
their establishment. This ecclesiastical tribunal, a sort 
of Inquisition, combined the attributes of a temporal 
and spiritual tribunal; but it was bound to no definite 
laws, and was armed with the united terrors of civil and 
ecclesiastical despotism. On June 8, 1610, a meeting 
was finally held at Glasgow, and there, by means of 
bribes, which are said to have reached the not inconsid- 
erable sum of £300,000 sterling, the prelatical measures 
were carried, and all opposition nominally overcome. 
But the people by no means seemed ready to coincide 
with the opinion of the king, and many were the dis- 
turbances that prevailed throughout the land. What- 
ever work had to be done to further the royal schemes 
was done quietly, and no General Assembly met until 


August, 1616, this time held at Aberdeen, and especial- 


ly celebrated in the history of Scotland by the issue 
of a new confession of faith projected by the prelatical 
party, and which, although tolerably orthodox, was re- 
markably at variance with the discipline of the Estab- 
lished Church. Affairs assumed another and more seri- 
ous turn in the summer of 1617, when James, on a visit 
which he paid to Scotland, succeeded, though not with- 
out great difficulty, in securing from Parliament, which 
he had newly summoned, as weil as from the General 
Assembly, the approbation of such regulations as, along 
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ee | with other innovations previously made since his acces- 
rp ane sae some good vals from ra to the throne of England, brought the Scottish 
% n Cour nference; results which none urch—in government, in ce i in i i- 
eh ciyiiad diliceater g , remonies, and in its posi 


tion in relation to the civil power—very nearly to the 


model of the ecclesiastical establishment of England. _ 


Change, however, as the king might, the constitution 
and ordinances, almost without number, published again 
and again, public opinion by no means altered even for 
a moment, and the 19th century still finds Scotland true 
to her Puritanie notions of the 16th century. ‘The king 
had sueceeded in securing the adoption of the “five arti 
cles of Perth” (q. v.); he had succeeded in suppressing 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church, but he failed to con- 
quer it. 

In England, also, the shortsighted policy of James 
now brought distrust and discredit. The execution of 
Raleigh and the denial of assistance to the Protestant 
Bohemians, both sacrifices to the court of Spain, the 
latter even at the expense of his son-in-law, whom the 
Bohemians had chosen for their king, hardly justify 
Baxter in the statement that king James’s object was 
the consolidation of the Protestant interests, and that 
“his treatment of the Puritans was marked by a lenien- 
cy strongly contrasting with the more vigorous course 
adopted by his predecessors, and naturally occasioning 
a difference of opinion as to its wisdom and propriety” 
(p. 568). If toleration was the policy of James I, it did 
not manifest itself against the Independents, who, “ after 
repeated and fruitless applications for toleration” (Bax- 
ter, p. 572), were obliged to go to distant lands to find a 
place where they could follow the dictates of their con- 
science. Certainly the state did not pay the expenses 
of these pilgrim fathers in 1619 because they were Pu- 
ritans, but simply because they were likely to settle and 
to cultivate land otherwise almost worthless. In 1624 
James was finally driven, both by the opposition of Par- 
liament to his policy in seeking a closer alliance with 
Spain and by the clamor of the people for a war with 
that country, to dispatch an army into Germany to re- 
cover his son-in-law’s possessions. But, as if his meas- 
ure of tribulation was not yet full, this enterprise proved 
a total failure, and brought discredit upon the English 
name. The king also assumed a ridiculous attitude on 
the question of the observance of the Sabbath, Roman 
Catholicism is wont to look upon Sunday as a holiday; 
the Puritans, however, desired it observed as a Christian 
day of rest. To counteract these efforts, James publish- 
ed a “ Book of Sports,” advising the people that Sunday 
was not to be a day mainly for religious rest and wor- 
ship, but of games and revels (Skeats, p. 47). See San- 
BATARIAN Conrroversy. This reign, so detrimental 
to the interests of the English and Scottish State and 
the Church of Christ, were finally brought to a termina~ 
tion by the death of James, March 27, 1625. Severe as 
may have been some of the historians who have written 
the fate of this king, none can be said to have exagger- 
ated the many despicable features of his character ; and 
we need not wonder that his vacillating course towards 
his subjects, favoring first the Puritans, then the Epis- 
copalians; tightening first the reins, and then loosening 
them against the Romanists—all inspired, not by the 
true spirit of toleration, but by artful designs, well ena- 
ble us to repeat cf him Macaulay’s judgment, that James 
I was “made up of two men—a witty, well-read scholar, 
who wrote, disputed, and harangued, and a nervous, 
drivelling idiot who acted.” 

James I was a voluminous writer, and, though he 
was far from deserving the surname which the flattery 
of his contemporaries accorded him, “Solomon the See- 
ond,” he was certainly not wholly destitute of literary 
ability, and, had he pursued a literary life instead of 
governing a state, it is barely possible that he might 
have earned a much higher position among his fellow- 
beings. It brings to mind the prophetic utterance of 
his tutor, that James was better fitted to be a scholar 
than a ruler. The writings of James which deserve 
mention here are, fruitful Meditation upon a part of 
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the Revelation of St. John (Lond. 1588) :—Demonologia, 
a dialogue in three books in defence of the belief in 
Witches (Lond. 1597, 4to); and yet the king withal hes- 
itated not to punish his subjects for a like faith :—Ba- 
ortxdy Adoov; instructions to his son Henry (who 
died Noy. 6, 1612), in which James laid down his opin- 
ions on the power of the throne over the State and 
Church, and which, for the doctrines it contained on 
Church government, was censured as libellous by the 
Svnod of St. Andrew’s (Lond. 1599) :—Triplici Nodo Tri- 
plex Cuneus, an apology for the oath of allegiance that 
James exacted of his Roman Catholic subjects, which 
was answered by cardinal Bellarmine, and produced a 
long controversy and many other publications on both 
sides, for an account of which, see a note by Dr. Birch 
in the Appendix to Harris’s Life of James :—Protesta- 
tio Antivorstia, in qua rex suam exponit sententiam de 
confederatorum ordinum effectu et actis in causa Vorstit 
(London, 1612), the successor of Arminius as professor of 
divinity at the University of Leyden, whom he accused 
of heresy [see Vorsrius], etc. A complete edition of 
his works was published in folio (London, 1616), and a 
Latin translation by bishop Mountague in 1619. A 
more complete edition was published at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maiu in folio in 1689. He is also said to have writ- 
ten a metrical version of the Psalms, completed up to 
the 31st Psalm (Oxf.1631,12mo). See James Welwood, 
Memoirs of the most material Transactions in England 
Sor the lust 100 Years preceding the Revolution (London, 
1700, 8vo); Peyton, Divine Catastrophe of the kingly 
Family of the Hous2 of Stuart (1731, 8vo); Wilson, Life 
and Reign of King Jumes I (1653, fol., and reprinted in 
Bp. Kennet’s Complete History, vol. ii); Lingard, History 
of England, vols. viii and ix; Baxter, Ch. Hist. ch. xiii; 
Collier, Eccles. Hist. ; Hallam, Constit. Hist. (see Index) ; 
Raumer, Gesch. v. Europe, vol. v; Rudloff, Gesch. d. Re- 
JSormation in Schottland, vol.i; Soame, Elizabethean His- 
tory, p. 515 sq.; Skeats, History of the Free Churches of 
England, p. 35 sq.; Hunt (the Rev. John), Religious 
Thought in England (Lond. 1870, 8vo), vol. i, ch. ii and iii; 
English Cyclop.s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 381 sq. 
See ENGLAND (Cuurcu or); Purtrans. (J. H.W.) 
James II or ENGLAND and VII of ScorLanp, son 
of Charles I and Henrietta Maria, was born October 15, 
1633. In 1643 he was created duke of York. In 1648, 
during the civil war, which resulted in the decapita- 
tion of his father, he made his escape to Holland, and 
thence to France, where his mother resided. The early 
education of the duke of York had, by the wish of his 
father, been intrusted to Protestants, but his mother, a 
bigoted Romanist, now improved her opportunity, and 
the young prince was surrounded by Roman Catholic 
influences, and, to be more readily inclined to Popery, 


was assured that the unfortunate end of his father was | 


due only to his strict adherence to Protestantism, and 
that no prince could hold the reins of government sue- 
cessfully who was not supported by Rome. In 1652 he 
entered the French army under general Turenne, and 
served in it until the peace concluded with Cromwell (Oc- 
tober, 1655) obliged James to quit the territory of Louis 
XIV. He was then offered a position in the-army of 
Spain, which he accepted. At the Restoration (May, 
1660) he returned to England, and was immediately 
made lord high admiral of England. In the ensuine 
wars with Holland (1664-1672), which are generally 
supposed to have been instigated by this prince and his 
brother for the especial purpose of crushing the Dutch 
as a Protestant people, and to disable them from inter- 
fering with the re-establishment of popery in England 
to which they themselves inclined, he twice commanded 
the English fleet, and was eminently successful. In 
1660 he married Anne, daughter of lord chancellor Hyde, 
and the reason generally assigned for this act is that the 
lady was far gone with child when the marriage was 
contracted. But she lived only a few years (she died 
March 31, 1671), suffering, it is supposed, from neglect, 
if not the positive ill-usage of her husband, who, not- 
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withstanding his professions of zeal for ; 
dulged in a large share of the reigning li entio ne 
and kept a mistress almost from the date of his mar- 
riage. A few months before her death the duchess had 
signed a declaration of her reconciliation to the ancient 
religion (Romanism, of course), and shortly afterward 
the duke also publicly avowed his conversion to popery, 
an act which, although his concealed inclinations had 
been long suspected, did not fail to create a great sen- 
sation, especially as, from his brother's want of issue, 
he was now looked upon as Charles’s probable succes- 
sor to the throne of England. On the passage, in the 
beginning of 1673, of the Test Act, which required all 
officers, civil and military, to receive the sacrament 
according to the usage of the Established Church, 
the duke was, of course, obliged to resign the com- 
mand of the fleet and the office of lord high admiral. 
These duties were, however, assigned to a board of com- 
missioners, consisting of his friends and dependants, so 
that he still virtually remained at the head of the navai 
affairs. On Nov. 21, 1673, he married again; this time 
a Roman Catholic princess, Mary Beatrix Eleanora, 
daughter of Alphonso IV, duke of Modena, a lady then 
only in her fifteenth year. 

During the great irritation against the Roman Cath- 
olics which followed the publication of the Titus Oates 
(q. v.) popish plot in 1678-79, the duke of York, by the 
advice of king Charles II, quitted England and took up 
his residence on the Continent. While he was absent 
efforts were made to exclude him from the throne, which 
would have been successful had not Parliament suddenly 
been prorogued (May 27, 1679). In 1680 he returned 
again to England, but so great was the opposition to- 
wards him that Charles was obliged to send him down 
to govern Scotland. The odium in which the duke of 
York now stood among the English was further mani- 
fest by a second attempt to pass in Parliament a bill 
excluding him from the right of succession to the throne, 
which again failed by another prorogation of the coun- 
cil of the nation. This time, no doubt, the effort was 
mainly the result of the discreditable relation which the 
prince sustained towards the Meal-tub Plot, an attempt 
on the part of his co-religionists to counteract—and in 
this they were grievously disappointed—the effect of 
the Titus Oates plot discoveries. In 1682, when Charles 
was involved in difficulties with his concubine, the duke 
of York was invited over, and he improved the opportu- 
nity, and knew so well how to make himself an indis- 
pensable counsellor of his brother, that, in spite of the 
Test Act, he became (much more than Charles himself) 
“the mainspring and director of the conduct of public 
affairs.” On the death of Charles II, Feb. 6, 1685, he 
succeeded to the throne, strangely enough, without the 
least opposition. His pledge to the people was, “I shall 
make it my endeavor to preserve this government, both 
in Church and State, as it is now by law established,” a 
declaration which seemed rather necessary from a disci- 
ple of popery. It must, however, also be acknowledged 
that James II “began his reign with a frank and open 
profession of his religion, for the first Sunday after his 
accession he went publicly to mass, and obliged father 
Huddleston, who attended his brother in his last hours, 
to declare to the world that he died a Roman Catholic” 
(Neale, Puritans, Harper's edition, ii, 315). But if the 
people, though hesitatingly, yet tacitly, submitted to 
the freedom of the king to worship according to the 
dictates of his conscience, and even suffered Roman- 
ism, the very name of which, just at this time, was de- 
spised by nearly every English subject, to claim their 
ruler for its convert, yet his display of the theory that 
a king was not subject to the criticisms of his peo- 
ple —in short, his theory of absolute supremacy soon 
aroused the nation from their’ lethargy, though it did 
not at once appear that the community would ever seek 
to relieve itself from the calamity which it had just ins 
curred. Greater still became the anxiety of the nation 
when it appeared that, “in spite of his own solemn en- 
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ominous intimations which reachied him, in the shape 


~ of addresses, that the religion of his subjects was dearer 


to them than their lives, he proceeded to carry out his 
projects with a recklessness amounting to infatuation” 
(Baxter, Ch. Hist. p. 637). Right in his first measures, 
king James showed, says Hume (J//ist. of England, Har- 
per’s edition, vi, 286), “that either he was not sincere in 
his professions of attachment to the laws, or that he en- 
tertained so lofty an idea of his own legal power that 
even his utmost sincerity would tend very little to se- 
cure the liberties of the people.” Not satistied with his 
avowed confession of Romanism, he even made unneces- 
sary and offensive displays of his religious principles, 
and thereby greatly wounded the pride of his subjects. 
The mass was openly celebrated with great pomp at 
Westminster in Passion Week of this year (1685); an 
agent was sent to Rome to announce the king's submis- 
sion to the so-called vicar of Christ; a close alliance was 
entered into with France; and it was even generally 
hinted that “the Church of England was in principle 
so closely allied to the Roman Catholic that it would not 
be difficult to prepare the way for the readmission of the 
English into the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church” 
(comp. Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain, 
Append. pt. i, p. 100-113; Fox, Hist. of early Part of 
the Reign of James II). All this, too, was done at a 
time when “there was among the English a strong con- 
viction that the Roman Catholic, where the interests of 


- his religion were concerned, thought himself free from 


all the ordinary rules of morality; nay, that he thought 
it meritorious to violate those rules, if by so doing he 
could avert injury or reproach from the Church of wh ich 
he was a member;” at a time when “Roman Catholic 
casuists of great eminence had written in defence of 
equivocation, of mental reservation, of perjury, and even 
of assassination,” and the fruits of this odious school of 
sophists were seen in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the murder of the first William of Orange, the murder 
of Henry ITI of France, the numerous conspiracies which 
had been formed against the life of Elizabeth, and, above 
all, the Gunpowder Plot, and when all these could con- 
stantly be cited “as instances of the close connection 
between vicious theory and vicious practice”—a series 
of crimes which, it was alleged, had every one of them 
been prompted or applauded by Roman Catholic priests 
(comp. Macaulay, Hist. of England, Harper's edit., ii, 5 
sq.). It was certainly sheer madness (and we need not 
wonder that the so-claimed successor of Peter even. so 
declared it) to still further aggravate the opposition of 
his subjects by persecution for religious belief. Him- 
self anxious to obtain for the members of his own con- 
fession complete toleration, which, after all, was only 
“natural and right,” it seems simply preposterous to 
find him persecuting the Puritans. Almost immediate- 
ly after his accession to the throne James II convoked 
the Parliament of Scotland, where the majority of the 
population was firmly attached to the Presbyterian dis- 
cipline, and where prelacy was abhorred “as an unscrip- 
tural and as a foreign institution,” and demanded new 
laws against the unruly Presbyterians, who already 
“closely associated the episcopal polity with all the 
evils produced by twenty-five years of corrupt and cruel 
maladministration.” In a slavish spirit, the Scottish 
Parliament complied with the royal request, forbidding 
under the death penalty preaching in any Presbyterian 
conventicle whatever, and even attendance on such a 
conventicle in the open air (May 8, 1685). A short 
time after, the Parliament of England also was con- 
voked (May 19), which, as readily as the Scottish, 
complied with the demands of the king, but, to his 
great sorrow, nevertheless evinced the possibility of 
opposition to popery, for which he was anxious to se- 
eure concessions. But while both Parliaments were thus 
slavishly submitting to the wishes of the absoiutist, 
the countries were invaded, and this afforded the king 
a favorable pretext for the introduction of Romanists 
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into the ranks of the army, in spite of the legal test of 
conformity to the Established Church which was re- 
quired to be taken by every person filling any public 
office; and when, after a successful suppression of the 
insurrectionary attempts, the king reassembled Parlia- 
ment in November, he not only stated that these Roman 
Catholics would now be continued, but requested extra 
supplies for the increase of the army, evidently for the 
purpose of adding largely men of his own confession 
to the rank and file of the army; and when the people 
seemed unwilling to grant this request, the king per- 
emptorily prorogued Parliament, after it had sat a little 
more than a week. James, however, was determined 
to continue the policy initiated, and ordered patents to 
be made out under the great seal for every Roman Cath- 
olie officer that he had appointed, and upon the same 
principle continued the benefices of some Protestant di- 
vines who claimed to have been converted to Roman- 
ism. Quite different continued to be his dealings with 
the dissenters. Everywhere they were made to feel “the 
weight of the arm of the conqueror,” especially in the 
provinces that had lately been subject to invasion, to 
which the Papists, as well as High-Churchmen, claim- 
ed that dissenters had lent their aid. “Thus were the 
Nonconformists ground between the Papists on the one 
hand and the High-Church clergy on the other, while 
the former made their advantage of the latter, conclud- 
ing that when the dissenters were destroyed, or thor- 
oughly exasperated, and the clergy divided among them- 
selves, they should be a match for the hierarchy, and ca- 
pable of establishing that religion which they had been 
so long aiming to introduce” (Neale, Puritans, ii, 319). 
Roman Catholic churches were everywhere opened, Jes- 
uits ana regular priests came in numbers from abroad, 
schools were opened under their control in the English 
metropolis even, men were forbidden to speak disre- 
spectfully of the king’s religion, and all seemed turning 
in favor of Rome, when at length the eyes of the clergy 
of the State Church were opened, and they deemed it 
high time to preach against the dangerous tendencies. 
An open rupture with the State Church had become inc v- 
itable; for the king, having been made acquainted with 
the position which the clergy of the Church of England 
had taken to recover the people, who were deserting 
their churches in numbers, and to rescue the Protestant 
religion from the danger into which it had fallen, sent 
circular letters to the bishops, accompanying them with 
an order to prohibit the inferior clergy from preaching 
on the controverted points of religion, It could not be 
otherwise than that these persevering attempts of his 
against the established religion, as well as upon the law 
of the land, should eventually involve him in a dispute 
with the Episcopalians, to be productive of the most im~ 
portant consequences. Finding that to carry his schemes 
in favor of Romanism he must strengthen himself by 
the opponents of the State Church, he suddenly, in the 
beginning of April, 1687, published the famous Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, a paper at once suspending and dis- 
pensing with all the penal laws against dissenters, and 
all tests, including even the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy, heretofore required of persons appointed to of- 
fices civil or military; but at the same time he repeated 
his promise, “ already often repeated and often violated, 
that he would protect the Established Church in the 
enjoyment of her legal rights.” At first the dissenters 
hailed the seeming approach of a new era, and great 
were the rejoicings in behalf of a declaration which se- 
cured them liberty of conscience, and threw open the 
doors of the prison that had so long barred them; and 
the king felt not a little encouraged in his new-chosen 
course when addresses came to him from some of the 
dissenters (though they afterwards proved to have rep- 
resented only a small faction ; comp. Neale, Puritans, ii, 
328). Emboldened, he immediately showed his predi- 
lections for his own Church. In [veland, all places of 
power under the crown were put into the hands of Ro- 
manists. ‘The earl of Castlemaine was at the same time 
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publicly sent as embassador extraordinary to Rome to 
express the king’s obeisance to the pope, and to effect 
the reconcilement of the kingdom with the “holy see. 

In return the pope sent a nuncio to England, who re- 
sided openly in London during the remainder of the 
reign, and was solemnly received at court, in the face 
of the act of Parliament declaring any communication 
with the pope to be high treason. Four Roman Cath- 
olic bishops were consecrated in the king’s chapel, and 
sent to exercise the episcopal function, each in his par- 
ticular diocese. In Scotland and England, as well as 
in Ireland, offices of all kinds, both in the army and 
in the state, were now filled with Roman Catholics; 
even those of the ministers and others who had shown 
themselves disposed to go furthest along with the king 
were dismissed, or visibly lost his favor, if they refused 
to conform to the ancient religion, At last James's 
“eye was delighted with the aspect of catholicity im- 
parted to his metropolis by the spectacle of monks trav- 
ersing its streets in the habits of their respective orders , 
he was gratified by the presence of an Italian prelate, 
D’Adda, as nuncio from the pope; and he entertained a 
sanguine hope of obtaining a Parliament elected under 
the new corporation charters, which should furnish a 
majority of his adherents, while the lords were to be 
swamped by a creation of peers compliant with his 
wishes. The Nonconformists, he calculated, would sup- 
port his views as long as their support would be impor- 
. tant, and he was weak enough to imagine that his dec- 
laration of indulgence placed him in favorable contrast 
with the French monarch, to whose exiled Protestant 
subjects, since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1684), England was affording its hospitality, not aware 
that his subjects were sufficiently acquainted with the 
genius and tactics of his religion to know that indul- 
gence and persecution were but indifferent instruments 
for its propagation, adapted to the different circum- 
stances of an ascendant or a declining Protestantism— 
one and the same spirit actuating the sovereigns of 
France and of Great Britain, in pursuance of common 
religions, in subservience to similar political objects” 
(Baxter, Ch, Hist. p. 639). The dissenters, in particu- 
lar, soon Jearned to comprehend the reality of the situa- 
tion—that a league of the court and Romanism was de- 
pendent on their assistance for its success to overawe 
the Episcopalians and secure victory to popery; and 
when they did comprehend the scheme, “ notwithstand- 
ing the renewed sufferings to which they might be ex- 
posed, they took part against it. . . . Independents, 
Baptists, and Quakers vied with each other in showing 
them (the Episcopal clergy) their sympathy. .. . None 
of them—not even Penn (q. v.)—was in favor of the tol- 
eration of Roman Catholicism. No man who valued 
the civil liberties of England dreamed of giving 4 foot- 
hold to the professors of that. intolerant creed. Three 
generations had not sufficed to wipe out the memory of 
its curse on England. Thousands still living could rec- 
ollect the Vaudois massacres, and the streets of London 
were at that moment crowded with sufferers from the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes” (Skeats, p. 83). The 
Nonconformists, almost as a body, refused to recognise 
the legality of the indulgence, mainly, of course, be- 
cause they saw in the encroachment against the law a 
prerogative which, if not resisted, might lead ultimate- 
ly to the establishment of popery as the religion of the 
state. But, whatever were the reasons of the dissent- 
ers, the attempt of the king to gain their support evi- 
dently failed, and it became daily more apparent that 
the war which the king had opened with the Church 
must soon reach a climax. An attempt had already 
been made to compel the University of Cambridge to 
confer a degree of master of arts on a Benedictine monk. 
T his was not persevered in; but soon after, a vacancy 
having happened in the presidency of Magdalen Col- 


lege, Oxford, the vice-president and fellows were order-" 


ed by royal mandate to fill it up by the election of a 


n per- 
son named Farmer, a late convert to popery (for w 


hom 
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was afterwaras substituted Parker, bishop of Oxfor 
who avowed himself a Romanist at heart), and on the 
refusal were cited before an ecclesiastical commissi 


and expelled. See Houeu, JouN (1). Determined, 


possible, to gain over the Nonconformists, whose aid hee 


evidently needed to carry out successfully his projects, 
James published, April 27, 1688, a second declaration of 
indulgence to dissenters, and commanded it to be read 
by the clergy immediately after divine service in all the 
churches of England. On this, Sancroft, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and six bishops—Lloyd of St. Asaph, Ken 
of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, 
White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Bristol—met 
in the archbishop’s palace & Lambeth, May 18, and 
drew up a petition to the king, representing their aver- 
sion to obey the order, for many reasons, and especially 
because the declaration was founded upon such a dis- 
pensing power as Parliament had often declared illegal. 
For this they were all, June 8, sent to the Tower, on 
the charge of publishing a false, fictitious, malicious, 
pernicious, and seditious libel. The history of the trial, 
and the verdict of Not guilty by the jury, June 29, 1688, 
which the nation approved, and which was hailed by 
the whole kingdom as a great national triumph, forms 
one of the most glowing passages in the splendid narra- 
tive of Macaulay (ii, 293). This defeat, however, in no 
degree checked for a moment the infatuated king. To 
quote the summary of Hume, “He struck out two of 
the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had appeared to 
favor the bishops; he issued orders to prosecute all those 
clergymen who had not read his declaration, that is, the 
whole Church of England, two hundred excepted; he 
sent a mandate to the new fellows whom he had ob- 
truded on Magdalen College to elect for president, in 
the room of Parker, lately deceased, one Gifford, a doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, and titular bishop of Madaura; and 
he is even said to have nominated the same person to 
the see of Oxford.” It was in the midst of this great 
contest with the Church and the nation that, June 10, a 
son was claimed to have been born to James, received, 
however, by the people with a strong suspicion that the 
child was supposititious, and that the queen had never 
been delivered or been pregnant at all. For this notion, 
however, it is now generally admitted that there was 
no good ground. But the fact that a direct heir had 
been born, who, in all probability, would restore popery, 
in which, no doubt, he would be instructed from earliest 
infancy, turned the Protestants’ eyes towards James’s, 
son-in-law, the prince of Orange, “for the deliverance 
of their country from the perils with which it was 
threatened; and James, before the end of September, 
learned with consternation that his own son-in-law, in 
obedience to their call, was preparing to land upon his 
coasts.” On the night of the same day on which the 
seven prelates of the English Church had been pro- 
nounced not guilty, an invitation was dispatched to Wil~ 
liam, prince of Orange, signed by seven of the leading 
English politicians, to come over to England and occu- 
py the throne. November 5, William landed at Torbay 
with 14,000 men. Vainly did James now attempt to 
regain his subjects’ confidence by retracing his steps; 
no one would trust his promises, made in the hour of 
misfortune, and, finding himself deserted not only by 
the nation, but even by his own children, he retired to 
France, where he was hospitably received by his co-re- 
ligionist and royal friend, Louis XIV, and obliged to 
live upon a pension settled upon him by the king of the 
French until his death, Sept. 6, 1701. For England 
his exit “effected a revolution (November, 1688) which 
has deserved the epithet of glorious, not less through its 
bloodless character than from its identification with 
those civil and religious liberties which it secured to 
every class of Englishmen.” See, besides the authori- 
ties cited under James I, Hetherington, Ch. of Scotland, 
i, 146 sq.; Stoughton, Ecclesiastical Hist. of England 
(see Index) ; Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. i and ii; 
Clarke, Life of James II (Lond. 1816, 2 vols, 4to), De. 
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| Hist, of the Church of England from James IT to | said nie me aes 
iy j ' said, was one of the most learned critics of his day. 
(1717 (Lond. 1860, 8vo), chap. i-v; Macpherson, /ist. of oeediica sew Netra 


Great Britain, i, 450 sq.; Burnet, Reign of James I/ 
(ed. 1852), See PRespyTERIANS; SCOTLAND; IRELAND; 
ENGLAND. (J. H.W.) ; 


James, John, a minister of the Methodist Enisco- 


- pal Church South, was born in Buckingham County, Va., 


August 1,1782. He entered the Kentucky Conference 
in 1820, and successively “filled some of the most im- 
portant and responsible appointments acceptably and 
successfully.” He was an ardent worker in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and espoused the cause of his Master amid 


» persecutions and heavy loss of property: his father-in- 


law, a wealthy man, disinherited his daughter (the wife 
of John James) because her husband was a Methodist 
preacher. Mr. James died, after a service of half a cen- 
tury in the Church, in 1860, As a preacher, his ability 
was superior, but his sermons were more of a hortatory 
nature than severe logical doctrinal discussions. “ Dur- 
ing his ministerial life he won many souls to Christ, and 
was regarded in his old age as a father in Israel. He 
loved his work to the last, and may be said to have de- 
scended from his horse to the grave.”—Min. Ann. Conf. 
M. E. Ch. S. ii, 193 sq. 

James, John Angell, an eminent Congregational 
minister, born at Blandford, Dorsetshire, June 6, 1785, 
was educated at the college at Gosport, and entered the 
ministry when only seventeen years old. He was a very 
popular preacher, and, before twenty, was settled as pas- 
tor of the “Church Meeting in Cart’s Lane,” Birming- 
ham, where he remained till his death, October 1, 1859. 
“Tn the course of years Angell James came to be consid- 
ered the most important and influential public man in 
connection with his own denomination, and on account 
of his evangelical views of religion, he was also much 
esteemed both by the Low-Church party in the English 
Establishment, and by Dissenters generally in Scotland 
and America.” Mr.James published, besides a multi- 
tude of sermons, tracts, addresses, a number of small re- 
ligious volumes, the best known being the Anxious In- 
quirer, Christian Fellowship, and Christian Professor, 
which had, and still have, a vast circulation both in En- 
gland and in this country. See Dale’s Life and Letters 
of John Angell James (London, 1862); Pen-Pictures of 
popular English Preachers (London, 1853, p. 274 sq.) ; 
New York Literary and Theological Review, i, 595. (J. 
eye) 

James, John Thomas, an English prelate, born 
in 1786, was educated at Christ Church, Oxford. He 
was appointed bishop of Calcutta in 1727, and died in 
1829. He published several works of travels in the 
northern and eastern portions of Europe.—Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, p. 952. 


James, Peter, a minister of the Methodist Episco-. 


pal Church South, was born in Pennsylvania in 1789, | 


and removed to Virginia in 1799, and from thence, a year 
later, to Mississippi. In 1812 he joined the Mississippi 
Conference. He filled several prominent positions with- 
in the limits of his Conference, and was for a time pre- 
siding elder. The Memphis Conference being formed 
out of a part of the Mississippi, he was invited to join 
the latter, which he did; but his health declining, he be- 
came a superannuate. He died March 18, 1869. “ Peter 
James possessed but limited literary attainments; but, 
by dint of application, he became an able minister of the 
Gospel. In all the relations of life he maintained his in- 
tegrity as a Christian, and exemplified the virtues and 
graces of our holy religion.” —Min. Ann, Conf. M. E. Ch. 
S. iii, 340. 

James, Thomas, D.D. (1), a learned divine and an 
able critic, was born at Newport, Isle of Wight, in 1571. 
He studied at Winchester School and New College, Ox- 
ford, of which he became fellow in 1593. He was ap- 
pointed keeper of the Bodleian Library at its foundation 
in 1602, and afterwards subdean of Wells, and rector of 
Mongeham, Kent. He died in 1629. Dr. James, it is 


principal works are, Bellum Papale, sine concordia dis- 
cors Sixti V ad Clementis VIII, circa Hieronymianam 
editionem, ete. (Lond. 1600, 4to; 1841,12m0):—A Treatise 
of the Corruption of Scripture, Councils, and Fathers, by 
the Prelates, Pastors, and Pillars of the Church of Rome 
Jor Maihtenance of Popery and Irreligion (Lond. 1612, 
ee } reprinted 1688, 1843).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 
52. 

James, Thomas (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Madison County, 
Tenn., October 19, 1832. He joined the Church at thir- 
teen years of age, was admitted to the St. Louis Confer- 
ence in 1852, and appointed to Carthage Circuit. He 
then removed first to Mount Vernon Circuit, next to Os- 
ceola Circuit, then to Fredericktown, and finally to 
Ozark Circuit. He died in the midst of the work in 
the fall of 1857.—Min. Ann. Conf. Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, ii, 14. 


Jameson, Mrs. ANNA, an English authoress, de- 
serves our notice as the writer of a series of works on 
Christian art and archeology of most superior order. 
She was born in Dublin May 19, 1797, and was married 
in 1827 to Mr. Jameson, a barrister, but soon after sep- 
arated from her husband, and devoted herself to litera- 
ture. She died March 17, 1860. Her works of interest 
to us are, Sacred and Legendary Art (Lond. 1848, 8vo) : 
—Legends of the Monastic Orders (1850) :—Legends of 
the Madonna (1852):—Scriptural and Legendary His- 
tory of our Lord, ete., as represented in Christian Arts 
(1860). 

Jami is a Turkish name for the temples in which 
worship is performed on Fridays (the worship itself 
bearing the name of Jema-namazi), it being unlawful to 
use the lesser temples (mosques) on that day. The first 
Jami, called Selalyn (i. e. royal), being founded by a sul- 
tan, was built by Orkhan the Second, sultan of the Turks, 
who began his reign in 1326.—Broughton, £7). Hist. Sac. 
i, 501. 

Jamieson, Jonny, D.D., a divine and philologist, 
was born at Glasgow March 3, 1759. He became min- 
ister of the Anti-~Burgher Secession Church in Scotland, 
was stationed first at Forfar (in 1781), and afterwards 
| (1797) for forty-three years at Edinburgh. He died 
July 12, 1838, His principal works are, A Vindication 
of the Doctrines of Scripture and of the Primitive Faith 
concerning the Deity of Christ (Kdinb. 1794, 2 vols. 8vo) : 
“a very able and learned reply to Priestly’s history of 
early opinions:’—An Alarm to Britain, or an Inquiry 
| into the Causes of the rapid Progress of Infidelity (Perth, 
1795, 12mo) :—Sermons on the Heart (Edinb, 1789-90, 2 
yois. 8vo):—The Use of Sacred History, confirming the 
Doctrine of Revelation (Edinb, 1802, 2 vols. 8vo) :—An 
Historical Account of the ancient Culdees of Iona, and of 
their Settlement in England, Scotland, and Ireland (Edinb, 
1811, 4to), ete. His reputation, however, rests chiefly 
on his Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language 
(1808-1809), of which he published an abridgment in 
1818, and to which he added a supplement in 1825. See 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, 
8. Vs 


Ja’min (Hebrew Yamin’, j"725, lit. the right hand, 
hence luck, as often; i. q. Felix; Sept. Lapeiv and ‘Ta- 
piv, but v. x. TaBeiy in 1 Chron, il, 27, and omits in 
Neh. viii, 7), the name of three men. See also BensA- 
MIN. 

1. The second named of the sons of Simeon (Gen. 
xlvi, 11; Exod. vi, 15; Numb. xxvi, 12; 1 Chron. iv, 
24). B.C. 1856, His descendants were called JAMIN- 
rres (Heb. Yamuini’, 937727, Sept. ‘Tapuvi, Numb, xxvi, 
12). 
2. The second named ef the three sons of Ram, the 
fourth in descent from Judah (i Chron, ii, 26), B.C, 
cir. 1658. 

3. One of the priests that interpreted the law to the 
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people after the return from Babylon (Neh. viii, 7). 
©, cir, 410. 

Ja’minite (Numb. xxvi, 12). See Jam, 1. 

Jam’lech (Heb. Yamlek’, 72729, kingly ; Sept. Au- 
adhy v. te Apadye, Tepoddx; Vulg. Jemlech), a chief- 
tain (N72) of the tribe of Simeon, apparently one of 
those whose family increased so greatly that they invaded 
the valley of Gedor in the time of Hezekiah, and dis- 
possessed the Hamites (1 Chron. iv, 34). B.C. cir. 711. 

Jam/nia (lapvia vy. r. “lapreia), a Grecized or 
later form of the name of the city JABNEEL (q. V.), used 
in the Apocrypha (1 Mace. iv, 15; v, 58; x, 69; xv, 40), 
and Josephus (At. v, 1, 22; xiv, 4,4; War, i, 7, 7). 

Jam/nite (6 tv lapveta, 6 Tapvirnc), an inhabit- 
ant of JamNrA (2 Mace. xii, 8, 9, 40) or JABNEEL (q. V.). 

Janduno. See JouNn or JANDUNO. 

Janeway, Jacob J., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter of some note, was born in the city of New-York in 
1774, and graduated at Columbia College in 1794. He 
joined the Presbyterians, but also served the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church for some time with great distinction. 
The infirmities of age obliged him to retire from the 
pastorate, and he resided the last years of his life at 
New Brunswick, N.J., where he died in 1858. Mr. Jane- 
way wrote quite extensively. His most important con- 
tributions are commentaries on Romans, Hebrews, and 
Acts (Philadel. 3 vols. 18mo) :—Jnternal Evidence of the 
Holy Bible :—Review of Dr. Schaf on Protestantism, ete. 
See (Pha.) Presb. Mag. May, 1853. 


Janeway, James, an English divine, was born in 
Hertfordshire, and educated at Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1652 he left the State Church and set up a dissenting 
congregation (Presbyterian) at Rotherhithe. He died 
in 1674. Besides a life of his brother John (q. v.) and 
his sermons, he published The Saint's Encouragement 
(1675, 8vo) :—Token for Children (1676, 8vo, and often) : 
—Feuven upon Earth (1677, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, i, 954; Hook, Eccles. Biog. vi, 276. 

' Janeway, John, a very pious and promising 
young man, was born at Lilly, Hertfordshire, in 1633, of 
religious parents, entered Cambridge at seventeen, and 
at eighteen was converted, in part by means of Baxter's 
Suint’s Rest. He now glowed for the salvation of souls, 
especially of those nearly related to him; secret prayer 
became his element. On leaving college, his father be- 
ing dead, he went to live in the family of Dr. Cox, where 
his health sank under his studies and labors, and he fin- 
ished his short course suddenly in June, 1657. His dy- 
ing bed was a scene of triumph.—Middleton, Works, iii, 
362. 

Jangling, VAIN (jwaraodoyia, frivolous or empty 
talk). 

Janitorés, persons appointed to take care of the 
doors of the churches in time of divine service, and to 
make a distinction between the faithful and the cate- 
chumens, and excommunicated persons, and others not 
entitled to admission. See Door-KEEPERS. 


Janizaries (Jeni-tsheri, “ new soldiers”), a Turkish 
military force which was for some time recruited from 
Christian prisoners taken by the Tarks, more especially 
during the Crusades, They were originated by the 
Osmanli Emir Orchan, about 1330, of young Christian 

. prisoners, which, after having been distributed among 
oe Turkish husbandmen in Asia, there to learn the 
urkish language, religion, and manners, were com- 
pelled to embrace Mohammedanism, ‘This treatment 
of Christian prisoners sprang from the Mohammedan 
doctrine that “all children at their birth are naturally 
disposed to Islamism,” and they reasoned that, by en- 
foreing the conversion of the young captives to the 
faith, and enrolling them in the ranks of the army of 
the faithful, they were serving both their temporal and 
eternal interests, But after a time the recruiting of 
th 17 7 79 - ? He 
e Janizaries was also undertaken among the Chris- 
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tian subjects of the Mohammedans, and the exeent 1 
of this terrible scheme inspired terror and consternation 


among the vanquished Christian populations of Asia 


Minor, Thrace, and Anatolia, where the new tax OLe 
flesh and blood on families severed the nearest and 
dearest ties. For a period of 300 years it was the cus- 
tom to raise annually for this branch of the Turkish 
army no less than 1000 Christian youths ; and it is esti- 
mated by Von Hammer that no less than 500,000 young 
Christians were thus converted into Mohammedan Turk- 
ish soldiers (compare Creasy, Hist. Ottoman Turks, i, 21 
sq.). In the second half of the 17th century the old 
system of filling the ranks of the Janizaries exclusively 
with compulsory conscripts from the Christian subjects 
of the Turk was finally abandoned, as the many privi- 
leges which these soldiers enjoyed as body-guard of the 
sultan, ete., induced many young Turks to seek admis- 
sion to their body. There were two classes of Janiza~ 
ries, one regularly organized, dwelling in barracks in 
Constantinople and a few other towns, and whose num- 
ber at one time amounted to no less than 60,000, ‘af- 
terwards, however, reduced to 25,000; and the other 
composed of irregular troops, called Jamaks, scattered 
throughout all the towns of the empire, and amounting 
in number to 300,000 or 400,000. At the head of the 
whole Janizary force was the Aga, who held his ap- 
pointment for life, and whose power was almost with- 
out limit. In times of peace they acted as a police 
force; in war they generally formed the reserve of the 
Turkish army, and were noted for the wild impetuosity - 
of their attack. But the many privileges which were 
bestowed on them soon began to make them very unru~ 
ly; and their history abounds in conspiracies, assassina- 
tions of sultans, viziers, agas, etc., and atrocities of 
every kind; so that, by degrees, they became more 
dangerous to the country than any foreign enemies. 
Attempts to reform or dissolve them were always un- 
successful, till sultan Mahmoud II, in 1826, being op- 
posed in some of his measures hy them in Constantino- 
ple, displayed the flag of the Prophet, and succeeded in 
arousing on his own behalf the fanatical zeal of other 
portions of his troops. Their own aga deserted them, 
they were defeated, and their barracks burned, when 
8000 of them perished in the flames. June 17, 1826, a 
proclamation announced the Janizaries forever abolish- 
ed. Everywhere in the empire they were persecuted 
until “upwards of 40,000 of these troops were annihi- 
lated, and an equal number driven into exile.” See Fra- 
zer (the Rey. R. W.), Turkey, Ancient and Modern (Lon- 
don, 1854, 8vo), p. 406; Creasy, Hist. of Ottoman Turks, 
chiefly founded on Von Hammer (London, 1858, 2 vols. 
8vo), Vol. ii; Knolles, Turkish History, i, 182 sq.; Mad- 
den (R.R.), Turkish Empire (Lond. 1862, 8vo), ch. xiii; 
Maefarlanad, Constantinople in 1828. 

Jan’na (lava, prob. for Heb. 39, yannah’, flour- 
ishing, although no corresponding name occurs in the 
O. T.), the father of Melchi and son of Joseph, named 
as the sixth in ascent from Christ on his mother’s side 
(Luke iii, 24). B.C. cir, 200, See GENEALOGY or 
Curist, 

Jannzeus. See ALEXANDER JANNRUS. 


Jan‘nés (lave, probably of Egyptian etymology 
[see below ]). Jannes and Jambres are thought to have 
been two of the Egyptian magicians who attempted by 
their enchantments (nD, Exod. vii, 22, ete; or 
DrDh, Exod. vii, 11, secret arts) to counteract the in- 
fluence on Pharaoh’s mind of the miracles wrought by 
Moses (see Exod. vii, viii). Their names occur nowhere 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and only once in the New 
Testament (2 Tim. iii, 8), where Paul says no more than 
that they “withstood Moses,” and that their folly in 
doing so became manifest (2 Tim. iii, 8,9). He became 
acquainted with them, most probably, from an ancient 
Jewish tradition, or, as Theodoret expresses it, “from 
the unwritten teaching of the Jews.” They are found 
frequently in the Talmudical and Rabbinical writings, 
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it with some variations. Thus, for Jannes we meet 
With NIM, MITT, WNW, OWA, OI", Of these, the | 
last three are forms of the Hebrew 421", which has led 
to the supposition that ‘Tavyij¢ is a contracted form of 
che Greek ‘Iwavync. Some critics (Pfeiffer, Dub. vex. 
i, 253) consider these names to be of Egyptian origin, 
and in that case the Jewish writers must have been 
misled by a similarity of sound to adopt the forms 
above mentioned, as the Mishna (Sanhedr. 98, b; Chol. 
19, a) has done in the case of other unknown proper 
names (Majus, Observat. sacr. ii, 42). For Jambres we 
find 077270", 04927", N07, "02, and in the Shal- 
sheleth Hakkabala (xiii, 2) the two names are given 
ANSIWAIIDANT WR, i. e. Johannes and Ambrosius! 
The Targum of Jonathan inserts them in Exod. vii, 11. 
The same writer also gives as a reason for Pharaoh’s 
edict for the destruction of the Israelitish male children 
that “this monarch had a dream in which the land of 
Egypt appeared in one scale and a lamb in another; 
that on awakening he sought for its interpretation from 
his wise men; whereupon Jannes and Jambres (0737 
o772725) said, “A son is to be born in the congrega- 
tion of Israel who will desolate the whole land of 
Egypt.” Several of the Jewish writers speak of Jannes 
and Jambres as the two sons of Balaam (Talmud, Jal- 
kut Ruben, 1xxxi, 3), and assert that they were the 
youths (3773), Auth. Version servants) who went with 
him to the king of Moab (Numb. xxii, 22). Arabian 
tradition assigns them a place in Egyptian history (see 
the Asiatic Journal, 1843, No. 7, p. 73). Their graves 
were located in Egypt (Pallad. Lausiac. 20). The Pyth- 
agorean philosopher Numenius mentions these persons 
in a passage preserved by Eusebius (Preparatio Evang. 
ix, 8), and by Origen (c. Cels. iv, p. 198, ed. Spencer) ; 
also Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxx, 1), and apparently Apuleius 
Apol. p. 94). The Arabs mention the names of several 
magicians who opposed Moses; among them is none 
resembling Jannes and Jambres (D’Herbelot, s. v. Mous- 
sa Ben Amran). There was an ancient apocryphal 
writing entitled Jannes and Mambres, which is referred 
to by Origen (in Matt. Comment. § 117; Opera, v, 29), 
and by Ambrosiaster, or Hilary the Deacon: it was con- 
demned by pope Gelasius. 

Jannes appears to be a transcription of the Egyptian 
name AAn, probably pronounced Ian. It was the no- 
men of two kings: one of the eleventh dynasty, the 
father or ancestor of Sesertesen I of the twelfth; the 
other, according to our arrangement, fourth or fifth king 
of the fifteenth dynasty, called by Manetho ‘layvac or 
laviac (Josephus), or Zraay (Africanus). See Poole, 
Hore, Egyptiace, p.174sq. There is also a king bear- 
ing the name Annu, whom we assign to the second dy- 
nasty (Hor. 49. p. 101), The significations of Aiin is 
doubtful: the cognate word Ajint means a valley or 
plain. The earlier king Aiin may be assigned to the 
21st century B.C.; the later one is thought to have been 
the second predecessor of Joseph’s Pharaoh. This shows 
that a name which may be reasonably supposed to be 
the original of Jannes was in use at or near the period 
of the sojourn in Egypt. The names of the ancient 
Egyptians were extremely numerous, and very fluc- 
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tuating in use; generally, the most prevalent at any | 
time were those of kings then reigning or not long | 


dead. 

See Wetstenii Nov. Test. Grec. ii, 362; Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talm. Rabb. col. 945; Lightfoot’s Sermon on Jannes and 
Jambres (in Works, vii, 89); Erubhin, or Miscellanies, 
ch. xxiv (in Works, iv, 33); Lardner’s Credibility, pt. ii, 
ch. xxxv (in Works, vii, 381); Fabric. Pseudepigr. V. T. 


i, 813; Thilo, Cod. Apocryph. i, 553; the dissertations | 


De Janne et Jambre of Zentgrav (Argent. 1699) ; Gro- 
tius (Hafn. 1707) ; Michaelis (Hal. 1747); and Hermann, 
De pseudothaumaturgio Pharaonis (Jen. 1745). 
Janning, Conran, a Dutch theologian, was born at 
Groningen Noy. 16, 1650. He received his early edu- 
Iv._C ce 
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cation from his uncle, J. Tinga, a pastor at Groningen, 
As his parents were devoted Romanists, they were un- 
willing to have him educated at the Protestant univer- 
sity of his native city, He was therefore sent to a Jes- 
uit College in Westphalia, and afterwards to Antwerp. 
In 1679 he was associated with the Bollandists in the 
gigantie labor of preparing the Acia Sanctorum. In 
1661 he visited Rome, where he completed his theolog- 
ical studies, and was consecrated to the priesthood. In 
Rome and throughout Italy, and on his whole route, he 
collected materials for the above-named work. He re- 
turned to Antwerp in 1686, but soon made another tour, 
visiting different parts of Germany and Bohemia in 
quest of further materials, In 1697 he again went to 
Rome, and rendered important service in the work to 
which his life was devoted. To his indefatigable labors 
this stupendous task is under very great obligations, as 
thirteen volumes are ascribed to his pen. Different 
judgments may be formed of this work. Prof. H. De 
Groot, of the Groningen University, a man of eminent 
attainments in Church History, and distinguished by his 
writings in this department, thus speaks of the work 
of the Bollandists: “ With many fables and worthless 
legends, they communicate a great number of important 
biographies, elucidated generally with great learning, 
and in the earlier portions, for the most part, also with 
impartiality. For a knowledge of Church History in 
the primitive times, and, above all, in the Middle Ages, 
both the lives and the elucidations are often of inesti- 
mable value.” Janning died August 13, 1723. See B. 
Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, ii, 159 sq.; Geschiedenis 
der Christelijke Kerk, door Profs. De Groot, Ter Haar, 
Kist, Moll, etc., v, 34. (J. P. W.) 


Jano’ah (Heb. Yano’dch, m5, rest; 2 Kings xv, 
29; Sept. ’Avoy v.r.’Iavwy; but in Josh. xvi, 6,7 with 
Mm local, Fano’chah, mimi, to Janoah; Sept. lavwya 
v.r.’laywea and ‘Lavo, or even Mayo; Vulg. Janoe; 
A.V.“ Janohah”), the name probably of two places. 

1. A town on the N.E. border of Ephraim (see Keil 
and Delitzsch, Comment. on Joshua, ete., p. 177, Clarke's 
ed.), and consequently in or near the Jordan valley (Josh. 
xvi, 6,7). Euseb. and Jerome state that in their time 
it was still a village in the district of Acrabatine, twelve 
miles east of Neapolis, the ancient Sichem (Onomasticon 
s.v. lav, Janon). About three and a half hours (12 
miles) east by south of Nablus stands the little village 
of Yanin, situated in a vale which descends the eastern 
slope of the mountains of Ephraim to the Jordan. The 
village is now mostly in ruins, but it has a few houses 
inhabited, and its ancient remains “are extensive and 
interesting. Entire houses and walls are still existing, 
but covered with immense heaps of earth and rubbish. 
The dwellings of the present inhabitants are built upon 
and between the dwellings of the ancient Janohah” (Van 
de Velde, Travels, ii, 303). Janohah being situated on 
the side of the mountain range, the border “ went down” 
to Ataroth, which lay in the valley of the Jordan, 
About a mile up the vale of Janohah is a little fountain, 
and on a hill above it the prostrate ruins of another an- 
cient town which is now called Khirbet Yanun (“ruined 
Yaniin”) (Robinson, #. #. ii, 297)- 

2. A town of Northern Palestine, situated apparently 
between Abel-beth-Maachah and Kedesh, and within 
the boundaries of Naphtali. It was taken, with several 
other cities, on the first invasion of Palestine by Tiglath- 
Pileser, king of Assyria (2 Kings xv, 29). It is mention- 
ed by Eusebius and Jerome, but they strangely con- 
found it with Janohah, a town of Ephraim (Onomasticon, 
s.y. Janon), and in this they are followed by Reland 
(Palestina, p. 826), Gesenius (Thesaurus, s. v.), Schwarz 
Palest. p. 147), and others. The modern village of Hu- 
nin, which stands on the brow of a mountain between 
Abel and Kedesh, and which contains the massive ruins 
of a large and strong castle, would answer to the situa- 
tion, and the names have some slight radical affinity, 
For a deseription of Hunin, see Perter, Handbook for 
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+a and Palestine, p. 444.—Kitto, sv. A ruin called 
ae a hill SW. of Haddata (Robinson, Later Re- 
searches, p.58), seems by its name to have more corre- 
spondence to Janoah than Hunnin; but it lies in the 
centre of Gentile Galilee, and Tiglath-Pileser’s march 
seems rather to haye followed the hills along the Huleh 
plain.—Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 324. 


Jano’hah (Josh. xvi, 6,7). 


Janow, Marrntas von, one of the most celebrated 
reformers before the Reformation, and one of the three 
distinguished forerunners of Huss [see WALDHAUSER 
and Mittcz |,on whose teachings in their day, more than 
on all the territorial aggrandizements of the German 
empire, the most important results of the latter half of 
the 14th century were staked (Gillett, Huss, i, 37), was 
the son of a Bohemian knight. Of the early history of 
Matthias we know but very little. He was educated at 
the University of Prague, where he was a zealous disciple 
of Milicz (q. v.), and he is often called Magister Parist- 
ensis, because he spent six years at the University of Par- 
is, and obtained his master’s degree there. He travelled 
extensively, and no doubt had attained great popularity 
as a scholar and divine when quite young. He was 
ambitious to secure some prominent position, and suc- 
ceeded, on a visit to Rome in 1380, in obtaining the ap- 
pointment of prebendary at Prague, and confessor of 
Charles IV. He entered upon the duties of this office 
Oct. 12, 1381, and continued therein until his death, 
Noy. 30, 1594. Matthias of Janow does not seem to 
have been a very eloquent preacher, but he was certain- 
ly a man of very earnest and deep piety, zealous for his 
Master's cause, anxious to purify the Church from the 
evils and corruptions which then threatened the extir- 
pation of all religious feeling; and however small may 
have been his influence in the pulpit, “it was more 
than compensated by the influence which he exerted 
through his writings, and by his scientifie exposition of 
principles. In his works we may find not only the re- 
formatory ideas which passed over from him to Huss, 
but also the incipient germ of those Christian principles 
which at a later period were unfolded in Germany by 
Luther, although the latter never came under the influ- 
ence of Matthias of Janow” (Neander, Ch. Hist. v, 192). 
In his earlier period of life, disgusted with that spiritual 
pride and contempt of the laity which characterized the 
priests in the 14th and 15th centuries, he was impressed 
by Milicz’s ideas of the universal priesthood of all Chris- 
tians, more especially after he had been placed in the 
confessional, where he had great opportunity to inform 
himself more minutely of the good or bad in all classes 
of society, and of the religious wants of the people. This 
may be clearly seen not only from his own narration of 
the change which he experienced (see Neander, Ch. Hist. 
v, 194 sq.; Gillett, Huss, i, 28 sq.), but also from his 
writings, collected under the title of De regulis Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti, of which, unfortunately, the greater 
part still remains in MS. form (for extracts, see Jor- 
dan, Vorldufer d. Husitenthums in Bohmen [Lpz. 1846 ]}). 
Pressel, in Herzog (8. v.), says that the work might 
more appropriately have been entitled Inquiries concern- 
ing true and false Christianity. “Tt is chiefly taken up 
with reflections on the history of the times, and hints 
concerning the future, based on the rules of the Old and 
New Testaments, on the prophetical elements which 
they contain, Although there is a great deal in the de- 
tails which is arbitrary, particularly in the apocalyptic 
calculations, yet grand prophetie glances into the future 
are also to be found. He portrays the utter corruption 
of the Church in all its parts, and explains the causes 
of it” (Neander), The main object of the work, how- 
ever, was the rejection of the authority of human tradi- 
fons and popish decretals, and the substitution in their 
stead of the supreme authority of the divine Word. 
He tries everything by this test. The conduct of the 
bishops and the priests is severely arraigned. The 
antichrist, he asserts, has already come. He is nei- 


See JANOAH, 1. 


‘ther Jew, Pagan, Saracen, nor worldly 


ting Christendom, but the man who opposes 


truth and the Christian life in the way of decepti Ds cn 
he is and will be the most wicked Christian, falsely 


styling himself by that name, assuming the highest sta- 
tion in the Church, and possessing the highest consider- 
ation, arrogating dominion over all ecclesiastics and lay- 
men; one who, by the working of Satan, knows how to 
make subservient to his own. ends and to his own will 
the corporations of the rich and wise in the entire 
Chureh; one who has the preponderance in honors and 
in riches, but who especially misappropriates the goods 
of Christ, the Holy Scriptures, the sacraments, and all 
that belongs to the hopes of religion, to his own ag- 
grandizement and to the gratification of his own pas- 
sions; deceitfully perverting spiritual things to carnal 
ends, and in a crafty and subtle manner employing what 
was designed for the salvation of a Christian people, as 
means to lead them astray from the truth and power of 
Christ (Neander, v, 196 sq.; Gillett, p. 30 sq.). It is ap- 
parent, from the tenor of Janow’s writings, that he took 
higher ground than the other Hussite forerunners, Wald- 
hausen and Milicz—the earliest Bohemian reformers— 
and that he was, in truth, the Wickliffe of the Bohemi- 
an Church. The efforts of his predecessors were simply 
toward a reform in morals and in doctrine, but the ef- 
forts of Janow were directed to a reformation of the cor- 
rupt Latin system, with a view to remove wholly the 
yoke of that system. He strove not simply to elevate 
the moral and religious condition of the priest and the 
layman, but demanded alike privileges for both. Not 
to the priesthood only, but to the laity also belonged 
the communion of both kinds; not to the popes only, 
who had haughtily exalted themselves, belonged the 
right to govern, but all bishops should share the same 
privileges; in short, his idea was that the organism of 
the Church is one in which all the members should be 
connected according to their several ranks, and co-oper- 
ate together like the head and members in the human 
body (comp. Reichel, See of Rome in the Middle A ges, p. 
600). We need not wonder that Janow, although he 
did not suffer the punishment of a heretic, was not long 
permitted to cast abroad seeds which must result in the 
overthrow of the papal hierarchy, and the removal of 
many strong barriers which protected the priesthood in 
these days of darkness and of sin. Having urged upon 
the emperor the need of a council, the pope declared 
Janow guilty of disseminating heretical opinions, and 
he was obliged to leave Prague. It is said that he re- 
canted in 1389 before the Synod of Prague, which had 
arraigned him, but it is evident from his writings that 
he never changed his opinions, for one of his last decla- 
rations was, “ All that remains for us is to desire a ref- 
ormation by the overthrow of the antichrist himself, to 
lift up our heads and see our redemption near.” Six- 
teen years after his death (1410), his writings, it is gen- 
erally admitted, were committed to the flames, together 
with those of Wickliffe. See Palacky, Geschichte von 
Bohmen, Il, i, 173 sq.; Neander, Church History, v, 
a sq-; Gillett, Huss and his Times, i, 26 sq. (J. H. 
We 
Jansen or Jansenius, Cornelius (1), a distin- 
guished Belgian theologian, was born at Hulst in 1510. 
He studied theology at the University of Louvain, and 
acquired at the same time a thorough knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew. In 1538 he went to Tongerloo as 
professor of theology, and became successively curate of 
St. Martin at Courtray in 1550, dean of the ‘theological 
faculty of Louvain in 1562, and was soon after sent by 
Philip II to the Council of Trent. On his return to the 
Netherlands he was made bishop of Ghent in 1568, He 
died April 10, 1576. His works on Scripture enjoyed 
great reputation. He wrote Concordia Evangelica et 
gjusdem Concordic ratio (Louvain, 1549, 8vo) :—Para: 
phrasis in omnes Psalmos Davidicos (Louy. 1849, 4to) 
—Commentarii in Concordiam ac totam Historiam Evan 
gelicam (Louvain, 1572, 1577, and 1617, fol.; Lyon, 1597 
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-losophy and theology. 


n reprinted at ae and Venice 
is his chief work |) :—A nnotationes in librum Sa- 


_pientiea: Salomonis (Antwerp, 1589, 4to) :—Commentarii 
in Proverbia Salomonis et Ecelesiasticam, ete. See Si- 
-monis, Oratio in funere Jansenii ; Gallia Christiana (vol. 
vi); Sander, De illustribus Gandis; Genebrardus, Chron- 


tcon; Foppens, Bibl. Belgica ; Mireus, De Scriptoribus 
Seculi xvi; Pope-Blount, Censura Autorum ; Fabricius, 
Hist. Biblioth,—Hoefer, Nouvelle Biog. Générale, Xxvi, 
344. (J.N.P.) 

Jansen(ius) Cornelius (2), a celebrated Dutch 
divine and founder of the JANseNtsrs, born at Accoy, 
near Leerdam, in Northern Holland, Oct. 28, 1585, was a 
nephew of the above Cornelius Jansen, the Bp. of Ghent. 
He received his early education at Utrecht, and in 1602 
entered the university at Louvain as a student of phi- 
While at this high-school he 
seems to have formed an acquaintance with the French- 
man, Jean Baptiste Duvergier (q. v.) de Hauranne, gen- 
erally known by the name of St.Cyran. “ Both he (i.e. 
Cyran) and Jansenius were there brought into contact 


with some who in secret cherished the doctrines of grace | 


although in the communion of Rome, and thus they re- 
ceived many principles of truth utterly opposed to those 
ordinarily held in the Church. There also they both 
saw and felt the evil workings of the Jesuits; they 
marked the inroads which that system was making on 
all doctrinal truth and practical morality.” But Jan- 
senius’s severe industry brought on sickness, and he was 
obliged to quit the university, and for a time the two 
bosom-friends were separated. Advised to seek a change 
of air, he undertook a journey through France, and final- 
ly stopped at Paris to prosecute his studiesanew. Again 
the two friends met, and together they removed to Ba- 
yonne, and spent another series of years in earnest 
study and meditation, particularly on the writings of the 
Church fathers, of whom Augustine became their spe- 
cial favorite. So interested became Jansenius in the 
writings of Augustine, that from henceforth he deter- 
mined to make it his life-business to arrange and method- 
ize everything in the productions of this Church father 
treating on the subjects of the grace of God, the condi- 
tion of man as fallen, free-will and human impotence, 
original sin, election, efficacious grace, faith, and other 
points of like importance, with a view to a reformatory 
movement in the Church to which he belonged, by com- 
bating the increasing Pelagjanism of the Jesuits. In 
1617 the two friends again parted, Jansenius returning 
to Louvain to obtain the doctorate and to assume the du- 
ties of an extraordinary professorship in the university. 
In a controversy which ensued between this high-school 
and the Jesuits Jansenius greatly distinguished himself, 
and was twice sent to Spain (1624 and 1625) in the in- 
terest of the university, Holland being, at that time, cle- 
pendent on Spain. In 1621, Jansenius and Cyran, who 
had become convinced of the necessity of a reform with- 
in the pale of the Roman Catholic communion, met again 
at Louvain with a view to bringing about such a 
ehange. They divided the work among themselves, 
Jansenius taking the field of doctrine, Duvergier that of 
organization and life. At the same time, they entered 
into intimate connections with distinguished priests in 
Treland and with some of the leaders of the Congregation 
of the Oratory (q.v.). The Spanish Inquisition seems 
to have had wind of this great and daring undertaking 
of the two noble spirits, and when, in 1630, Jansenius was 
nominated for the regular professorship of sacred litera- 
ture at Louvain, a great effort was made to prevent the 
appointment. But Jansenius was made the recipient of 
this honorable distinction in spite of the Jesuits and the 
“Holy Office.” He further secured the favor of the 
Spanish court by his opposition to France and its alli- 
ances with Protestant powers, to which course he seems 
to have been mainly incited by the tardiness of Riche- 
liew to enter into an alliance with Jansenius and Duver- 
gier in the intended reformatory movement. He se- 
verely attacked the pretensions of Francé, which at this 


time, by her attitude, was threatening the Spanish prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, in a work entitled Mars Gal-— 
licus, the publication of which occasioned the imprison- 
ment of Duvergier, who was known to have been in con- 
stant epistolary intercourse with Jansenius, while to the 
latter it secured the see of Ypres (1636). In this city 
he died of the plague May 6, 1638, just as he had finish- 
éd his Augustinus, a work embodying the result of 22 
years’ study of the writings of St. Augustine, and which, 
according to his own statement, he had read, pen in 
hand, at least ten times, and the portions relating to sin 
and grace no less than thirty times, determined to ex- 
hibit, expound, and illustrate, not his own views, but the 
exact views of the celebrated Church father aver 
Augustinus, ii, Prom. xxix, 65). 

Jansenius was a learned theologian, but a plain, retir- 
ing man, who spent most of his life in his study, and was 
hardly known in his day beyond the immediate circle 
surrounding him, It is thought likely that the impulse 
communicated by Baius (q. v.) to the school of Louvain 
may have influenced Jansenius in giving this direction 
to his studies, as Cornelius Jansen, the bishop of Ghent, 
who was one of the instructors of our Jansen at Louvain, 
was himself a pupil of Baius, and that through him he 
had imbibed a strong dislike to the lax views of theolo- 
gy and morality advocated by the Jesuits. _ Jansenius 
took the ground, in opposing the Jesuits, that life stands 
in the closest relation to practical doctrinal precepts. 
He thought it impossible to attain true spiritual and 
Christian life without the fullest faith in this doctrine, 
which alone inculcates true humility. On the ground 
that pride was the cause of the fall, he sought to de- 
stroy all feeling of individual power, giving up human 
free agency to divine grace, and declaring human nature 
to be thoroughly corrupt, and unable by itself to do any 
good. While he believed these to have been the doc- 
trines of Augustine himself, yet, as an obedient son 
of the Church of Rome, which, while he was anxious to 
purge her from the Pelagianism of the Jesuits, he dearly 
loved, he in his-will, written half an hour before his 
death, said of his yet unpublished Augustinus, “{ feel 
that it would be difficult to make any changes in it; 
yet, should the Holy See require such, remember that I 
am an obedient son, and willing to submit to the Church 
in which I have lived till death.” He willed the MS. to 
Lamé, Fromond, and Calenus, who published it under 
the title Augustinus ... sew doctrina sancti A ugustini de 
humane nature sanctitate, egritudine, medicina, adversus 
Pelagianos et Massilienses (Louvain, 1640, folio). 

The Augustinus is divided into three parts. In the 
first Jansenius gives a historical account of Pelagianism, 
which heresy exalted the power of free-agency, and de- 
nied the original depravity of human nature, and, conse- 
quently, original sin. In the secoud part the writer sets 
forth the views of St. Augustine on human nature, both 
in its state of primitive purity and in its state of degra- 
dation after the fall. In the third part, finally, he pre- 
seuts the ideas of St. Augustine touching grace, by which 
Christ redeems us from our fallen state, also the pre- 
destination of men and angels. ‘The fundamental propo- 
sition of the work is that, “since the fall of Adam, free- 
agency exists no longer in man, pure works are a mere 
gratuitous gift of God, and the predestination of the elect 
is not an effect of his prescience of our works, but of his 
free volition.” This, it will be perceived, is a close re- 
production of the views presented by Calvin in the pre- 
ceding century. Such principles w ere, of course, in di- 
rect opposition with those advocated in Spain and Hol- 
land by the Jesuits Molina and Lessius, who wished to 
conciliate the doctrine of salvation by grace with a cer- 
tain amount of human free-agency. Jansenius, besides, 
had personally i incurred the hatred of the “ Order of Je- 
sus” by causing the Jesuits to be excluded as professors 
from the University of Louvain; and, though the work 
had failed to excite much attention, the Jesuits were 
determined now to,be revenged on their enemy. The 
Augustinus thus became the occasion of a theological 


controversy by far the most important in its doctrinal, 


social, and even political results which has agitated the 
Roman Catholic Church since the great Reformation of 
the 16th century. The whole weight of the order of 
the Jesuits having been brought into play to cause the 
condemnation of the work at Rome, it was: accordingly 
_and speedily done by pope Urban VII, in his bull Jn em- 
inenti, March 6, 1642. “So decisive a point would not 
have been gained by the Jesuits had they not succeeded 
in directing the attention of the papal court to a passage 
in which Jansenius brought forward a statement of St. 
Augustine as authoritative, although the same point 
(without reference, of course, to that father) had been 
condemned at Rome. This was an inroad on papal in- 
fallibility, and this caused the rejection of the work.” But 
if the book of Jansenius had failed to excite much at- 
tention, the issuing of a bull against its use, and all this 
at the instigation of the Jesuits, provoked no little in- 
terest. Especially strong was the opposition against 
‘the bull in Belgium and in France, and many were the 
partisans thus secured for the A ugustinus, a number of 
whom—perhaps even the most—were animated, in all 
likeliliood, less by doctrinal predilection than by an an- 
tipathy to the laxity of the moral teachings of the Jes- 
uits, with which the opposition to the Augustinus was, 
of course, always identified. The very strongest of the 
partisans of the Augustinus were the recluses of Port- 
Royal (q. y.), a celebrated association of scholars and di- 
vines, among whom figured some of the brightest names 
in the Church of France of the 17th century. One of 
these, Antoine Arnauld (q. v.), in 1643 published his De 
lu frequente Communion, based on the predestination 
doctrine of Augustine and Jansenius, and thereby heap- 
ed more live coals on the heads of the now already much- 
distracted Jesuits. yen the Dominicans in different 
countries divided in opinion, those of Spain and Italy 
enlisting on the side of the Jansenists (as the advocates, 
of the Augustinus came by this time to be called), those 
of France siding with the Jesuits. Even the Sorbonne, 
of whom Arnauld was a member, was divided; and, 
alter an earnest strife between the contending parties 
had waged in France for some time, both decided in 1651 
to carry it to Rome, and plead their cause before the in- 
fallible (!) judge. In 1649, Cornet Syndie, of the theo- 
logical faculty at Paris, at the instigations of the Jesu- 
its, had drawn up, in connection with some of them, five 
propositions, and had submitted them to the Sorbonne 
as forming the substance of Jansenius’s work. These 
the Jesuits now presented at Rome, satisfied that if they 
could only once obtain the condemnation of these as 
heretical, the fall of Jansenism was of course secured. 
On May 31, 1653, the Jesuits finally secured their end, 
and Innocent X,in his bull Cum occasione, at the insti- 
gation of his cardinal Chigi, condemned the five propo- 
sitions, which had been “ mostly couched in somewhat. 
ambiguous language, so as to admit of very different 
explanations,” the object of the Jesuits being “to pro- 
cure their condemnation in any sense or in any form.” 
‘They are as follows: (1.) That there are divine com- 
mands which virtuous and pious persons, though they 
would gladly perform the same, cannot possibly obey, 
because God has not given them that measure of grace 
which is absolutely necessary to enable them to render 
Such obedience. (2.) That no one in this depraved state 
of nature can resist the influence of divine grace when it 
operates on the heart. (8.) That, in order to make the 
actions of men meritorious, it is not. necessary that they 
be free from necessity, but only from restraint. (4.) 
That the semi-Pelagians greatly err when they affirm 
that the will of man has power to receive or to resist the 
influence of prevenient grace, (5.) That they are semi- 
Pelagians who assert that Jesus Christ, by his passion 
and death, made an atonement for the sins of all men. 
Che pope pronounced the first and the last proposition 
presumptuons, impious, and blasphemous, but the other 
siee simply heretical, The friends and adherents of 
vansemlus admitted the propriety and justice of con- 


demning ing these pro] sitions, but maintaime 
were not found in the work of Jansenius. — oat : 
France was at this time at enmity with Rome. 


theological questions, believed this a favorable oppor 


nity to re-establish amicable relations with Rome, of- 


fended with him on account of his arrest of cardinal 
Retz (q. v.). He held an assembly at the Louvre, 
March 26, 1654, in which thirty-eight bishops took part, 
and which declared that the pope’s decision should be 
considered as applying positively to Jansenius’s doc- 
trine, and that all who held in any way the five con- 
demned propositions should be dealt with as heretics. 
This decision was communicated to the heads of all the 
dioceses throughout France, and approved by the pope 
September 29. In January, 1656, the Sorbonne also 
took direct action against the Jansenists by condemn- 
ing two letters of Arnauld, in which the latter declared 
that he could not find the five condemned propositions 
in Jansenius’s writings. He also hit upon an expedient 
which not only rendered the bull for a time harmless, 
but which initiated a new movement against the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility. “True,” he said, “the see 
of Rome has authority to decide with respect to doc- 
trine, and every good Catholic must submit to its de- 
cree; but the Holy See may misapprehend fact (as in 
the papal condemnation of Galileo’s theory of planetary 
movement), whether a book contains certain statements 
or no: the meaning also of a writer may be misunder- 
stood. Let the five propositions be heretical, yet, with 
the exception of the first, they are to be found neither 
in letter nor in spirit in the writings of Jansen.” Thus 
arose the celebrated distinction of de facto and de jure. 
The Sorbonne now demanded of Arnauld that he should 
discontinue his opposition and submit to her decisions. 
He, and sixty others with him, still refusing to submit, 
they were expelled from the theological faculty. A 
general assembly of the clergy was also convened in 
September of this year, and the following formula was 
adopted on the motion of De Marca, archbishop of Tou- 
louse: “I condemn with heart and lips the doctrine of 
the five propositions of Cornelius Jansenius, contained 
in his book entitled A wgustinus, and which the pope and 
bishops have condemned, said doctrine not being that 
of St. Augustine, whom Jansenius has explained weong- 
ly, against the real meaning of that holy doctor.” A 
bull of Alexander VII, October 16, indorsed the deci- 
sions of the assembly, and affirmed that the condemned 
propositions were a part of the doctrines of Jansenius. 
The signing of the above formula, which was required 
of all French priests and members of religious orders, 
was everywhere opposed. Louis XIV, confounding the 


Jansenists with the Fronde, gave the Church the help | 


of the civil authorities. But the members of Port-Royal 
continued in their opposition, thinking it perjury for 
them to sign it. Another royal edict of April 29, 1664, 
was now issued, which was more moderate in its de- 
mands. It merely required the signing as a matter of 
form, but at the same time threatened such as refused 
with seizure of their income, and even with excommuni- 
cation. The opposition still continuing, headed by Port- 
Royal, persecution now commenced in earnest. ‘The 
dungeons of the Bastile were crowded with those who 
refused to violate their consciences by subscribing a for- 
mula which they did not believe to set forth their views. 
The very passages of the fortress were occupied by pris 
oners. Among those who were thus treated was Le- 
maitre de Sacy, spiritual director of the nuns of Port- 
Royal, who, accused of inciting them to resist, was im= 
prisoned in the Bastile in 1666. As for Duvergier de 
Hauranne, he had already been sent to Vincennes thirty 
years before. ‘ ’ ’ 

The government and the Jesuits, determined to sup- 
press the rebellious spirit of Port-Royal (q. v.), now used 
every effort that could be devised to gain their end, 
Two months had elapsed since the expulsion of Amauld 
from the Sorbonne, when the civil authorities ordered 


cardinal Mazarin, though but little interested in these 


‘ pe “cee 
{ ovice and scholar should be removed from 
‘Port-Royal. This sharpened the pen of Pascal, and forth 
came the eighteen famous Provincial Letters (Lettres @ 
un provincial). “In these remarkable letters the author 
showed with extraordinary force how narrow the ques- 
tion really was—whether five propositions are in the 
Augustinus or not, when no one had there pointed them 
out; he showed by what unworthy compromises the 
condemnation of Dr. Arnauld had been obtained; and, 
besides touching on doctrinal points which were in- 
volved, he firmly and manfully attacked the shameless 
casuistry of the Jesuits. These letters had a wonderful 
efficiency, for their power was felt even by those who 
had no apprehension of the present subject of controver- 
sy.” Voltaire has said that in wit the earlier of them 
were not excelled by the comedies of Molitre, while the 
latter rivalled the productions of Bossuet in eloquence ; 
in fact, that they constituted an epoch in French litera- 
ture. Says Hallam (/ntrod. Literature of Europe, Har- 
per’s edition, ii, 335): “These letters did more to ruin 
the name of Jesuit than all the controversies of Protes- 
tantism, or all the fulminations of the Parliament of 
Paris.” “All Europe,” says Macaulay (/istory of Eng- 
land, ii, 46), “read, admired, and laughed.” But not 
only the Jesuits felt this heavy blow; even the incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s chair staggered and reeled under the 
sudden attack, and, as a set-off for it, cardinal Chigi, 
now Alexander VII, not only confirmed the position of 
his predecessor, and again declared that the five propo- 
sitions were contained de facto in Augustinus, but, imi- 
tating the French authorities, accompanied it by the 
requisition that every one holding a spiritual office in 
the Church of Rome should abjure these errors by sub- 
scribing a formula prescribed for that purpose. This 
injudicious and oppressive act subjected the Jansenists 
to still severer persecutions, and continued the heated 
controversy, in which the ablest pens on both sides were 
enlisted. A great point was made by the Jesuits of the 
infallibility question. See InraLiipriiry. But, as the 
controversy continued, it took a wider range, and came 
to embrace such topics as the rights of the bishops as 
contradistinguished from those of the pope; the Jesuit- 
ical views of theology and morality, so ably censured 
by Pascal, as we have already seen ; the vast and alarm- 
ing power of the Jesuits, and even many usages of the 
Church of Rome, The opposition, which thus far had 
seemed to come mainly from Port-Royal recluses, was 
found to have spread even among high dignitaries of 
the Church : four bishops refused to sign the formulary 
which Rome dictated, and many others of this high po- 
sition in France took the ground of “respectful silence.” 
In 1668 king Louis succeeded in obtaining the sanction 
of Rome for a compromise, substantially on the basis of 
Arnauld’s distinction of de facto and de jure, and of re- 
spectful silence. 

« Jansenistic principles now became far more wide- 
ly diffused. The authorities of the Church of Rome 
thought a Jansenist was not necessarily a heretic; the 
schools of Port-Royal flourished even more than before 
the persecution and imprisonment ;” the learned Tille- 
mont became one of her recluses, and Racine one of her 
students. The incumbents of the papal chair even be- 
came the friends of Port-Royal, and obtained no little 
aid from it in their opposition to the Jesuits, which In- 
nocent XI more especially manifested. This, of course, 
exasperated the Jesuits more than ever, and the great 
friend and protector of Jansenism at court, the duch- 
ess of Longueville, having died, they succeeded in gain- 
ing over Louis XIV, who, it is said, “ abhorring Jansen- 
ism quite as much as he abhorred Protestantism, and 
very much more than he abhorred atheism,” had ab- 
stained from open violence only at the instance of the 
duchess of Longueville. ‘An edict was issued forbid- 
ding the admission of new members to Port-Royal, and 
the recluses were ordered to “quit the valley of Port- 
Royal at once and forever ;” while Dr. Arnauld, the 
principal support of J: ansenism, was obliged to flee from 


France, and to seek a refuge in the Low Countries, where 
he died in 1694, Another and last personal disciple of 
Cyran died in 1695, In the same and the following year 
passed away also the other great supports of Jansenism, 
and it was already whispered among the Jesuits and at 
the French court that the heretical movement had been 
successfully eradicated, when suddenly the crippled Jan- 
senism received a fresh start, A priest of the Oratory 
of Paris, P, Quesnel, a man of learning, zeal, and spirit- 
uality of mind, had published the New Testament with 
annotations which were of a practical and edifying char- 
acter, but strongly tinged with Jansenistic doctrines. 
It had been published in successive portions from 1671 
to 1687, It had met at first with a most favorable re- 
ception. The Sorbonne had approved it; pope Clement 
XI had commended it; Frangois Harlé, archbishop of 
Paris, an avowed enemy of the Jansenists, had express- 
ed his approbation of it; Louis Antoine de Noailles, 
bishop of Chalons, subsequently archbishop of Paris, 
and finally a cardinal, who was then a zealous advocate 
of the Jansenistic doctrines, had even taken the work 
under his special protection, and enjoined its perusal 
in his diocese. It had been and still was eagerly read, 
and had already passed through many editions. An- 
other edition had just (1702) become necessary, which 
was published under the title of Le nouveau Testament 
en Frangois, avec des reflerions morales sur chaque ver- 
se, pour en rendre la lecture plus utile, et la meditation 
plus aisée. The author had never signed the five prop- 
ositions, and his confessor now put the question to the 
Sorbonne “whether he might admit to communion a 
spiritual person who had done no more than maintain 
the ‘reverential silence,’ as some of the bishops had 
done,” and the reply from the Sorbonne came that, with 
regard to points of fact, respectful obedience was sufli- 
cient obedience. But hardly had the cas de conscience, 
as it is technically termed, become known at Rome, 
when pope Clement XI condemned it in the most severe 
terms (Feb. 12, 1703), and complained to the king of 
those who so thoughtlessly stirred up the old controver- 
sy. Finally, the bull Vineam Domini (July 15, 1705) 
confirmed and renewed all preceding condemnations of 
the five propositions. This bull was accepted by the 
assembly of the clergy, and registered in Parliament. 
But with it the Jesuits were by no means quieted. 
They desired complete victory. Another edition of 
Quesnel’s Réflexions morales having become necessary, 
and it being the production of a decided Jansenist, pop- 
ularizing the Port-Royalists, who made it one of their 
duties to distribute it freely among the people, they de- 
termined that it also should be suppressed. They per- 
sisted in their efforts to secure the condemnation of the 
work by the papal see until at last success crowned their 
undertaking. In 1708 Clement XI pronounced against 
it, and in 1712 it was prohibited by a papal edict as “a 
text-book of undisguised Jansenism.” By this time the 
king of France (Louis XIV) and the Jesvits were in 
league together, and we need not wonder that the Jan- 
senists, as opponents of the Jesuits, were severely dealt 
with. Indeed, it is asserted that this bull, as well aa 
many others that were issued about tnis time in Rome, 
and aiming at the French Chureh, were one and all dic- 
tated in Paris. Says Tregelles (Jansenists, p. 88), “The 
king and the Jesuits procured whatever bulls they want- 
ed from the pope, and when they did not sufficiently 
set forth the Jansenist heresy, they were returned from 
Paris to Rome with corrections and alterations, to which 
the pope acceded.” No wonder, then, that the bull of 
1712 was in 1713 followed by another still severer, fa~ 
mous as the bull Unigeniius, by which were condemned 
all of the writings of Quesnel, and all that had ever been 
or might ever be written in their defence. Tt also sin- 
gled out 101 propositions from the works of Quesnel 
“as false, captious, evil sounding, offensive to pious (!) 
ears, scandalous, pernicious, rash, and injurious to the 
Church and its customs; contumelious, not against the 
Church merely, but also against the secular authorities; 


seditious, impious, blasphemous, suspected of heresy, 
and also savoring of heresy itself; also favoring here- 
tics; heresies, and schism, erroneous, nearly allied to 
heresy, often condemned; and, furthermore, also heret- 
ical; and sundry heresies, especially those contained in 
the well-known propositions of J ansenius, and that, too, 
in the sense in which those were condemned.” The 
bull did not specify which of the propositions belonged 
severally to each of these heads of condemnation. “ This 
was the triumph of doctrinal Jesuitism: Le Tellier, the 
king’s Jesuit confessor, arranged the terms of the bull. 
It seemed as if every feeling of piety towards God, and 
eyery apprehension of his grace, was to be extinguished 
throughout the Papal Church—as if all who adhered at 
all to many doctrines that had been regarded as ortho- 
dox were to have their feelings and their consciences 
outraged.” But the Gallican clergy was by no means 
agreed as to the acceptance of the bull, although the 
Jesuits earnestly pressed it. Some were in favor of its 
unconditional acceptance, others desired to make a qual- 
ifying declaration, and still others wished the qualifica- 
tion to be made by the pope himself. After much dis- 
putation, the king himself decided the matter by making 
submission to the bull binding in Church and State. 
From three to four thousand volumes, including pam- 
phlets, relating to the controversy which this famous 
bull provoked, are found in the great Parisian library. 

The death of Louis XIV left the fate of Jansenism 
still unsettled, while it also caused a relaxation of the 
repressive measures. The regent, duke of Orleans, was 
urged to refer the whole controversy to a national coun- 
cil, and the leaders of the Jansenist party appealed to a 
general council. The Jansenist party thus formed, which 
numbered four bishops and many inferior ecclesiastics, 
were called, from this circumstance, the Appellants (q. 
v.). The firmness of the pope, and a change in the pol- 
icy of the regent, brought the Appellants into disfavor. 
Even the Parliament of Paris was forced to submit, and 
registered the papal bull in a lt de justice (June 4, 
1720), although with a reservation in fayor of the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church. The Appellants for the 
most part submitted, the recusants being visited with 
severe penalties; and, on the accession of the new king, 
Louis XY, the unconditional acceptance of the bull was 
at length formally accomplished, so far as the general 
public were concerned. From this time forward the 
Jansenists were rigorously repressed, and their great 
stronghold, Port-Royal, having been already, in 1709- 
11, destroyed by connivances of the king and the Jesuits, 
a large number emigrated to the Netherlands, where they 
formed a community, with Utrecht as a centre. (See 
below, Jansenists in Holland.) 

“During the 18th century Jansenism degenerated in 
France. In 1727 Francois de Paris died, and was buried 
in the cemetery of St. Medard,in Paris. He was of an 
honorable family, and had early shown a religious turn 
of mind, His patrimony he bestowed upon the poor, 
and earned his livelihood by weaving hose. In 1720, at 
the age of thirty, he was made deacon of St. Medard. 
Cardinal de Noailles would gladly have invested him 
with a higher office, but he declined, In 1722 he re- 
signed his deaconship, and retired to a wilderness, He 
soon returned to Paris, where he lived in seclusion and 
poverty, denying himself the ordinary comforts of life, 
and shortening his days by self-inflicted torments. A 
magnificent monument was erected to his memory by 
his brother, a member of the French Parliament, who 
subsequently renounced his worldly position and prop- 
erty, and lived a life of seclusion and asceticism. To 
the grave of Francis de Paris multitudes flocked, There, 
IN various ways, they testified their superstitious regard 
and veneration, and there marvellous cures were claimed 
to be wrought and miracles said to be performed. Strong 
religious emotions were manifested, and some were seized 
with convulsions. Some were fayored with the spirit 
of prophecy, and predicted the overthrow of Church 
and State. Such predictions were heard until within a 
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short time previous to, and even during the revolution 
of 1789. As late as 1840 multitudes of religious pilgrims — 
still resorted to the spot, on the anniversary of his death, 
and crowned with garlands the grave of De Paris, The 
superstition and fanaticism which prevailed at his grave 
soon after his death were not wholly confined to the 
common people, but were shared by a considerable num- 
ber of men of learning and rank. Those of the latter 
class who made themselves most conspicuous were Hie- 
ronymus N. de Paris, the parliamentary member just al- 
luded to; C. Folard, widely and fayorably known by his 
observations on the history of Polybius; and Louis Ba- 
silius Carré de Montgerou, a member of Parliament, who 
experienced a wonderful conversion at the grave of this 
venerated saint, and who subsequently narrated the mar- 
vellous phenomena there witnessed, and vindicated their 
supernatural and divine character. These superstitious 
and fanatical excesses, combined with the austerities 
and even inhuman mortifications practiced by many of 
the more zealous Jansenists, tended to prejudice the 
more enlightened against their cause, and greatly weak- 
ened its moral power. Petitpied, Asveld, Rollin, and 
others, attempted in vain to stem the tide of superstition 
and fanaticism, These excesses ruined the cause of the 
Jansenists—at least in France, or, in the words of Vol- 
taire, ‘the graye of St. Francis of Paris became the grave 
of Jansenism,’ for thenceforth the whole ecclesiastical 
authority lost its importance” (Hurst’s Hagenbcch, ii, 
426). Yet men were slow to give it up: they clung to 
it even in its death-hours. Such as were desirous of a : 
reformation of the Roman Catholic Church secretly or 
openly espoused the cause of the Jansenists. Those  . 
who desired to see the arrogance of the pope checked 
and his power restrained favored the Jansenistic cause. 
All who were opposed to the Jesuits were regarded as > 
Jansenists. Enlightened men everywhere sympathized 

with the Jansenists in their efforts to restrict papal en- 


croachments and the demoralizing influence of Jesuit- : 
ism ; and, when its sun went down in France, the friends 
of reform in the Roman Catholic Church turned towards i 


Holland, and hoped that from it would go out a great 
power for good. The most distinguished theologians 
of Italy, such as Zola, Tamburini, and others, held a reg- 
ular epistolary correspondence with the Jansenists at 
Utrecht. (See below.) aay a 

Had the Roman Catholic Church been susceptible of 
a thorough reformation, it is reasonable to think that it 
would have been effected by the enlightened, zealous, 
self-sacrificing, and persevering efforts of the Jansenists. 
They were true sons of the Church—they sincerely de- 
sired its inward and outward prosperity—they cherish- 
ed an almost servile devotion to it. Though their sys- 
tem of faith and morals was essentially Augustinian, 
and thus in substantial agreement with that of the Re- 
formers, yet they had no sympathy with the Reformers, 
and their minds were filled with prejudice against them. 
But they made common cause with these in their appre- 
ciation of the New-Testament Scriptures, in their efforts 
to promote their use among the people, and in their in- 
culcation of holiness of heart and life. To their praise 
it should be mentioned that a Bible Society was estab- 
lished by the Jansenists of France as early as 1726, which 
flourished for thirty years. Though the Jansenistic 
movement was unsuccessful in reforming the Romish 
Church, yet it did good service to the cause of Christ 
by counteracting the prevalent spirit of corruption, and 
by promoting a spirit of sincere piety. The piety which 
it fostered was never, it is true, as enlightened as that 
which prevailed in the Protestant Church: the piety 
of even its most enlightened advocates was not wholly 
free from certain admixtures of superstition, fanaticism, 
mysticism, and asceticism. We add, in conclusion, that 
Gallicanism, as revived and formulated in the four fa- 
mous propositions adopted by the Council of French 
Clergy in 1682, was also under great obligations to the 
Jansenists, 


Jansenists in Holland.— Although the fanatical ex- 
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3 to which Jansenism had gone in France for a 


time darkened its prospects of ultimate success, it must 


be conceded, even by Roman Catholics of the most ul- 
tramontane class, that Jansenists in the 18th and 19th 
centuries “preserved a close association with greater 
purity of morals and a deeper faith” than their oppo- 
nents the Jesuits, who for the last 200 years have ap- 
peared in behalf of the infallibility of the pope only to 
strengthen and to preserve their own existence as an 
order, It was this characteristic feature of the Jan- 
senists that “everywhere smoothed the way for them.” 
When persecution had driven them from France, “we 
find traces of them in Vienna and in Brussels, in Spain 
and in Portugal, and in every part of Italy” (Ranke, 
Hist. Papacy, London, 1851, ii, 293). Everywhere they 
now disseminated their doctrines, but it is especially 
in Protestant Holland that the sect has been most suc- 
cessful, and has maintained itself to our own day. In 
the days of Philip IL of Spain, Utrecht had been raised 
to the dignity of an archiepiscopal see (A.D. 1557). 
The other United Provinces, on throwing off the Span- 
ish shackles, became Calvinists, but Utrecht and Haar- 
lem continued faithful to the Roman hierarchy. To 
this part of a country, where the evangelical life had 
taught even the Roman Catholic communist a spirit of 
toleration, the Jansenists directed their steps, and it is 
here alone that they still appear as a definite, tangible 
body. Their organization in Holland dates partly from 
the forced emigration of the French Jansenists under 
king Louis XIV, and partly from the controversy about 
Quesnel at the opening of the last century; but their 
success as an independent sect (if we may thus style 
adherents of the Roman Catholic communion, but de- 
fenders of the evangelical doctrine) dates from the day 
when the vicar apostolic, Peter Codde, an intimate friend 
of Arnauld, was suspended by Clement XI in 1702 from 
his position on account of his firm adherence to Jan- 
senistic principles, was allured to Rome, treacherously 
detained there for three years in defiance of all canon- 
ical regulations, and a certain Theodore de Cock, a 
Jriend of the Jesuits (so a Jesuit sometimes designates 
himself), appointed in his stead. The chapter of 
Utrecht, thus deprived of the man of their choice, re- 
fused to acknowledge the new vicar named in Codde’s 
place, and angrily joined themselves to the Appellant 
party in France, many of whom had come thither. The 
government of Holland also interfered in 1703, suspend- 
ed the operation of the papal bull, and deprived De Cock 
of the archbishopric. Codde, on his return, did all that 
he could to repair the injuries sustained by the Jansen- 


ists during the incumbeney of De Cock, who had made 


many changes, had deprived many priests, some even 
of thirty years’ standing, of their livings, and had ap- 
pointed his Jesuitical friends instead. At length, in 
1723, they elected an archbishop, Cornelius Steenhoven, 
for whom the form of episcopal consecration was obtain- 
ed from the French bishop Vorlet (titular of Babylon), 
who had been suspended for Jansenistic opinions. <A 
later Jansenist archbishop of Utrecht, Meindarts, estab- 
lished in 1742 Haarlem and in 1758 Deventer as his suf- 
fragan sees; and in 1763 a synod was held, which sent 
its acts to Rome, in recognition of the primacy of that 
see, which the Church of Utrecht professes to acknowl- 
edge. Since that time the formal succession has been 
maintained, each bishop, on being appointed, notifying 
the pope of his election, and craving confirmation. The 
popes, however, have uniformly rejected all advances, 
except on the condition of the acceptance of the bull 
Unigenitus. But the Jansenists have steadfastly re- 
fused to comply with this demand, and have even refused 
to be bought over to the Church of Rome, as was at- 
tempted in 1823, The recent act of the Roman see in 
defining as of catholic faith the dogma of the immacu- 
late conception of the blessed Virgin Mary has been the 
occasion of a new protest. Their language is firm and 
explicit: “ We owe it to ourselves, to the Catholic faith,” 
say they, “and to the defence of the truth, to reect 


boldly the new and fulse dogma of the immaculate concep 
tion. We should therefore fail in our duty if we kept 
silence any longer, . .. Our Church (the Jansenist sect) 
has often appealed to an cecumenical council to be law- 
fully appointed. We renew this appeal. . . . We make 
our appeal at this time and place because of the viola- 
tion done to the faith, and the injury which the bish- 
ops have suffered, since they were not consulted when 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, mother of our Saviour, was set up as of 
divine authority. May the Father of lights enlighten 
us, and work his will in us. We sign ourselves, with 
veneration, very holy father, the humble servants of 
your holiness.” Then follow the signatures of the me- 
tropolitan archbishop and the two bishops. This letter, 
dated Sept. 6, 1856, is accompanied by a pastoral exhor- 
tation addressed to the faithful. The Romish court 
replied by a formal anathema dated Dee. 4, of which 
the following is an extract: “The sacred congregation 
of the most eminent and most reverend cardinals of the 
holy Romish Church, inquisitors general throughout 
the Christian republic against heretical perversity, hav- 
ing heard the report of the committee acting in the 
name of our holy father, pope Pius LX, do now condemn 
the views published by the three false, schismaticul bish- 
ops of the province of Utrecht. . . . The sacred congre- 
gation forbid all persons, of every state and condition, 
in any way, and under any pretext, to print the said 
document containing these views, to keep it in their 
house, or read it; every one must instantly give it up 
to the bishops or to the inquisitors.” The Jansenists 
are genuine Roman Catholics, but they refuse a servile 
obedience to Rome. They have also come to deny the 
infallibility of the pope altogether, and recognise him 
only as the “head of the bishops,” placing the highest 
authority of the Church in a general council. They cir- 
culate the Scriptures, and insist on inward piety. They 
denominate themselves Roman Catholics of the episco- 
pal clergy. “They still number about 5000 souls, and 
are divided over twenty-five parishes in the dioceses of 
Utrecht and Haarlem. Their clergy are about thirty 
in number, with a seminary at Amersfoort, which was 
founded in 1726. The name of their present archbish- 
op is Van Santen, whom Rome has again and again 
vainly endeavored to induce, by the basest of means, to 
sign the prescribed formulary (comp. Tregelles, Jansen- 
ists, p. 80 sq.). So far as they can be said to possess a 
theological system, it may be described as a compound 
of Jansenist and ultra-Gallican principles. 

Other Works of Jansenius.—Besides the work which 
gave rise to the schismatical movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church, he wrote also Oratio de interioris hom- 
inis Reformatione (1627; translated into French by Ar- 
nauld d’Andilly) :—Alexipharmacum pro civibus Silve 
Ducensibus, adversus ministrorum suorum fascinum, sive 
Responsio brevis ad libellum eorum provocatorium (Lou- 
vain, 1630):—Spongia notarum, quibus A lexipharma- 
cum aspersit Gisbertus Vetius (Louvain, 1631, 8vo) :— 
Tetrateuchus, sive commentarius in quatuor Lvangelia 
(Louvain, 1639, 4to) :—Pentateuchus, sive commentarius 
in quingue libros Moysis (Louvain, 1641, Ato) :—Analec- 
ta in Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, Sapientiam, Habacum et 
Sophoniam (Louvain, 1644, 4to) :—Mars Gallicus, seu 
de justitia armorum et federum regis Gallic, Libri IT 
(1633). See Foppens, Sib/. Belgica; Bayle, Dict. Cri- 
tique; Dumas, Hist. des cing Propositions ; Leydecker, 
Historia Jansenismi (Utrecht, 1695, 8v0) ; Frick, Ueber- 
setzung der Bulla Unigenitus, ete, (Ulm, 1717, 4to); Ge- 
schiedenis van de Christelijke Kerk in de 18% eeuw, door 
A. Tjpeij, xii, 335-387 ; Harenberg, Geschichte der Jesu- 
iten; Fontaine, Mém. p. servir a [Histoire du Port-Roy- 
al (1738) ; Divers écrits touchant la signature du Sormu- 
laire (1706); Hulsemannus, De auciliis gratic ; Nieuw- 
lands, Vermaaklijkheden wit de K erkgeschiedenis ; La 
Constitution Unigenitus avec des Remarques (Utrecht) ; 
Walchii Bibl. Theolog.; Henke’s Kirchengeschichte des 
18m Jahrhunderts; La Verité des Miracles, operés var 
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Pintercession de Mr. de Paris (1787, 1745; written by 
Montgerou) ; Reuchlin, Gesch. von Port-Royal (Hamb. 
1839, 1844); Traité dogmatique sur les miracles du temps 
(1737) ; Geschiedenis der Christelijke Kerk, door Profs. 
De Groot, Ter Haar, Kist, Moll, Nieuwenhuis, ete., Vol. 
y (Amsterdam, 1859); Colonia, Dict. des livres Janse- 
nistes, etc.; Ste. Beuve, Port Royal, vol. i and ii; Tre- 
gelles, in Kitto’s Journ, Sac, Lit. Jan. 1851, and since 
in separate and enlarged form, The Jansenisis (London, 
1851, 12mo); Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, Select Memoirs 
of Port-Royal ; Déclaration des Evéques de Hollande, ete. 
(Paris, 1827); Gerberon, Hist. de Jansenism ; Voltaire, 
Siecle de Louis XIV, ii, 264; Rapin (Jesuit), Histoire de 
Jansenisme, edit. by Domenech (Paris, 1861, 8vo) ; Am. 
Bib. Rep. 3A ser. iii, 689 sq.; Am. Theol. Rev. 1860, Aug. 
vol. ii. See Jesurrs; Port-Roya.. 


Jansen, Ellert, an Anabaptist martyr, suffered 
during the persecutions of the Anabaptists near the mid- 
dle of the 16th century in the Low Countries, then un- 
der the government of Charles V. In the year 1549 he 
was imprisoned at Amsterdam, with nineteen other An- 
abaptists. He was a tailor by trade, but his mental ca- 
pacity and force of character designated him as a man 
well qualified even for one of the learned professions. 
While his other friends escaped from prison, he remained 
behind, determined to profess openly his peculiar Chris- 
tian views, or die in defence of them. March 20, 1549, 
he finally suffered the so much coveted martyrdom by 
burning. See Brown, Baptist Mart. p. 67. 


Jansenism. See JANSENIUS, 2. 


Jansse, Lucas, a distinguished French Protestant 
theologian and writer, was born at Rouen about 1605. 
He studied theology at the Huguenot seminary situated 
at the lately celebrated Sedan, and was pastor at Rouen 
from 1632 to 1682, when age and infirmities obliged him 
to resign. At the reyocation of the Edict of Nantes he 
retired to Rotterdam, where he died April 24th, 1686. 
Jansse was a man of solid learning and lively imagina- 
tion. He made himself especially conspicuous by a pam- 
phlet—La Messe trouvee dans Heriture (Villefranche 
[ Rouen ], 1647, 12mo)—in which he ridiculed Véron for 
haying, in an edition of the Louvain Bible published 
at Paris in 1646, translated the beginning of Acts xiii, 2 
by “As they said mass unto the Lord.” In order to 
avoid persecution, Jansse destroyed a large number of 
copies; but it was often reprinted, as in Recueil de plu- 
sieurs piéces curieuses (Villefranche [Holland ], 1678, 
12mo), and alone under the title Le Miracle du P.Véron 
sur lu Messe (Lond. 1699, 12mo). He wrote, also, Tratté 
de la Fin du Monde (Rouen and Quevilly, 1656, 8y0) :— 
Le Chretien au Pied de la Croix (Rouen, 1683, 8vo), ete. 
See Chauffepié, Dict. Hist.; Haag, La France Protest. ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxvi,354, (J.N. P.) 

Janssenboy, the family name of several Dutch 
theologians quite distinguished in the Roman Catholic 
Church, mostly as missionaries of the Dominican order, 

1. Corne tus, born near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, was educated at Louvain, then went to Ita- 
ly, and, after preaching and teaching for some time, the 
Congregation of the Propaganda sent him in 1623 to 
the northern provinces on mission work, and, as his es- 
pecial field, Saxony was designated. Failing, however, 
to make many converts in this country, the very cradle 
of Protestantism, he was ordered to remove to Flanders, 
On his return to Italy in 1637, he was lost at sea (Oct. 
11). He wrote several works of some note, mostly of a 
polemical nature, amongst which, of especial interest to 
us, his Defense de la Foi Catholique. 

2. Domtnicus, brother of the former, born at Amster- 
dam March 14, 1647, was also dispatched to the north- 
em provinces at the same time as his brother Cornelius, 
Me resided at Hamburg, but the opposition he here en- 
countered by imprudent conduct finally resulted in his 
expulsion from the city; and although the order was 
afterwards revoked, by reason of his pledges to be more 
considerate and fair in his representations of the Reform- 


ers, he quitted Hamburg in 1634 and retir 


ican convent at Cologne. In 1643 his superi $ Sel t him 
to Amsterdam, where he died March 14, 1647. While — 
at Cologne, Dominicus published several works in 


Church, but they are rather of an inferior order. 

3. Nicuo.as was born at Zierickzee, on the island of 
Schouwen, Zealand, in the second half of the i6th cen- 
tury. After having taken the Dominican garb at An- 
vers, he was appointed regent and then superior of the 
college at Lire, in Brabant, and afterwards professor of 
theology at Louvain. His superior ability pomted him 
out as one of the ablest men for missionary labor among 
the Lutherans of Denmark, and he was intrusted with 
this work. After a stay of several years in Holstein, 
Norway, and othe northern provinces, he went to Rome 
to give an account of his labors, and to propose the 
measures necessary to re-establish Romanism in those 
countries. In 1623 he was, again dispatched to the 
same countries, this time reinforced by his brothers 
above mentioned. He failed, however, in making much 
of an impression on the Protestants, who had heard and 
seen enough of Romanism and its workings to be sat- 
isfied that salvation did not flow through that channel. 
While he was treated with the utmost liberality by both 
the goyernment and the people among whom he came 
to proclaim the doctrines of the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion, the converts for his religion were few, if any. But 
it must be conceded that Rome had well chosen the 
man who was likely to make conyerts for popery, if such 
a thing had been possible. Nicholas was certainly a 
man of great erudition, and well qualified to gain even 
the admiration of his opponents. He died November 
21,1634, His works are, Panegyrique de St. Thomas 
d’Aquin (Louvain, 1621, 8vo):—Vie de St. Dominique 
(Anvers, 1622, 8vo) :—Defensio Fidet Cathol. (Anvers, 
1631, 8vo), etc. See Touron, Yommes illustres de Vordre 
de St. Dominique ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xxvi, 355 sq. 
(J. H. W.) 

Janssens, Erasmus (Lat. Erasmus JOHANNES), a 
Dutch Unitarian theologian, was born about 1540, He 
was rector of the College of Antwerp, but his advocacy 
of Socinianism obliged him to resign that office in 1576. 
He was next rector of the College of Embden (Oost 
Frize), but, in consequence of new persecutions, he went, 
in 1579 to Frankfort, and thence to Poland, where he set- 
tled at Cracovia in 1584. Here he asked to be permit- 
ted publicly to defend his opinions. The demand was 
granted, and the renowned Faustus Socinius was his op- 
ponent. Their conference lasted two days (29th and 
30th of November, 1584), and passed off calmly; but, 
both haying subsequently published an account of the 
proceedings, they accused each other of incorrectness. 
Janssens, however, on being offered the pastorship of a 
Unitarian congregation at Clausemburg, in Transylva- 
nia, retracted his former principles, and adopted those 
of Socinius (q.v.), who, as is well known, by his great 
ability not only silenced all the anti-Trinitarians that 
differed from his views, but finally eyen gained them all 
over to his side (comp. Krasinski, Reformation in Poland 
[ Lond. 1840, 2 vols. 8vo], ii, 366). Janssens is supposed 
to have died near the close of the 16th century. His 
principal works were, Clara Demonstratio A ntichristum 
immediate post mortem apostolorum capisse regnare in 
Ecclesia Christi (1584, 12mo) [this work gave rise to the 
persecutions which obliged Janssens to retire to Poland]: 

Antithesis doctrine Christi et Anti-Christi de uno vero 
Deo (anon. 1585, 12mo0; with a refutation by Jerome 
Zanchio, Neustadt, 1586, 4to) :-—Scriptum quo causas 
propter quas vita eterna contingat complectitur, ete. 
(1589) :—Kpistola ad Faustum Socinum, with an answer 
of the latter dated April the 20th, 1590: — De Unigeniit 
Filii Det existentia, sive disputatio inter Erasmum Jo- 
hannem et Faustum Socinum, ete. (Cracoy. 1595, 12mo): 
—De Quatuor Monarchiis :—Commentarius in A poca- 
lypsin. He published, also, the Bibliorum Pars 1V, id 
est Libri Prephetici, Latina recensio ex Hebrea facta, ° 
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Christo nascens, etc., p. 678; Vriemoet, Athen. Fris. p. 
182; Fauste Socin, Mpist. 1 ad Matth, Radecium, p. 
886, 437); Sandius, Bibl. A ntitrinit. p. 72, 84, 87, 88, 105 ; 
Paquot, Mém. pour servir a Vhist. des Pays-Bas, vii, 828- 
833.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér, xxvi, 357. (J. N. P.) 

Jansson, Hans Hendrick, a Dutch theologian, 
born at Siddeburen Sept. 3, 1701, was educated at the 
University of Groningen, His theological instructors 
there were Otto Verbrugge and Antonius Driessen. At- 
tracted by the spirit and fame of Vitringa, he resorted 
to the Franeker University, and imbibed the spirit of 
that celebrated divine. After becoming a candidate for 
the ministry, he repaired to Utrecht to enjoy the in- 
structions of the distinguished Lampe. He was settled 
successively at Dirksland (1723-31), Embden (1731-45), 
Finsterwolde (1745-48), Veendam (1748-52), and Gro- 
ningen (1752-80). His figst work, by which he made 
himself known as a worthy disciple of Vitringa, was an 
exposition of the Epistle of James. It was commended 
by competent theologians of his day as being of ster- 
ling merit. He occupies in this work high evangelical 
ground, insisting not on a heathenish morality, but on 
practical piety. In 1750 he gave to the public an ex- 
position of the Epistle of Jude. In this work he op- 
poses the enthusiasm and mysticism which prevailed 
around him, and which tended to subvert vital godli- 
ness, His next work was on the third chapter of the 
Prophecy of Zechariah. These were all quarto vol- 
umes. Several smaller volumes of an experimental and 
practical character were also published by him. He 
enjoyed in a very high degree the love and esteem of 
the congregations which he successively served. He 
died March 1, 1780, universally lamented. See B. Gla- 
sius, Godgeleerd Nederland, ii, 169 sq. (J. P. W.) 

Jansson, Hillebrand, a Dutch theologian, was 
born at Zandeweer April 20,1718. He was fitted for 
the university by his father, who was also named Hille- 
brand, and who was successively settled at Sebaldebu- 
ren, Noordhorn, and Zandeweer. The younger Hille- 
brand first settled at Noordhorn, where he remained 
from 1741-50; then removed to Kropswolde, where he 
labored till 1753, when he accepted a call to Veendam. 
This was at the time one of the largest and most popu- 
lous parishes of Holland. Here he labored for nearly 
half a century with zeal and fidelity. He died Oct. 12, 
1789. His name is famous in the history of the Re- 
formed Church of Holland by reason of the conspicuous 
part he took in the controversy on the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Francis Gomar, noted as the oppo- 
nent of Arminius, was one of the first to give a latitudi- 
narian interpretation to what is said on this point in the 
Confession of Faith (Article 35), and in the Heidelberg 
Catechism (81st Q. and A.). According to him, every 
one who openly acknowledged the Christian religion 
might come to the table of the Lord irrespective of per- 
sonal piety. This view was adopted by many, and 
from time to time found public advocates. In 1764 E. 
Van Eerde defended it against J. K. Appelius. He ap- 
pealed to the standards, and he is said to have main- 
tained his views with decided ability. Jansson entered 
the lists on the side of Van Eerde, and henceforth be- 
came the principal combatant. The position he took 
was this: “Every one who has a historical faith con- 
fesses the same, and deports himself inoffensively and 
exemplarily, and in accordance with his confession not 
only may, but also must come to the Supper; and in so 
far as he does it in obedience to Christ’s command, in 
expectation of his blessing, promised in connection with 
the administration of the Word and the seals of the 
covenant, he does not sin in the thing itself, although 
he always does it ill as to the manner so long as he does 
not do it spiritually.” He seems to have placed the ob- 
servance of this ordinance on the same footing with that 
of hearing the Word preached and other acts of divine 
worship, such as singing and prayer, Appelius, on the 
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contrary, maintained “that the Supper was, according 


formed Church, instituted for the regenerate, who pos 
sess spiritual life and its attributes.” This controversy 
greatly agitated the Church, and its effect was in some 
places to restrain men from a public profession of their 
faith, and to deter those who had already made a pro- 
fession from coming to the communion. A somewhat 
intermediate view, presented and advocated by the ac- 
complished P. Bosyeld, served to allay the agitation, 
and finally prevailed in the Church, His view is sub- 
stantially this: All who have made a public profession 
of their faith, whether they possess the internal eyi- 
dence of haying been truly converted or not, must be 
regarded as believers, and, as such, entitled to and bound 
to observe this ordinance; and the minister must invite 
all such to come to the communion, as being their priv- 
lege and duty. This view is substantially in harmony 
with the theory and practice of most evangelical denom- 
inations in this country. See Geschiedenis vun de Chris- 
telijke Kerk in de 18" eeuw, door A. Ijpeij, vii, 401 sq. ; 
Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, door 
A. Ijpeij en J. Dermout, iii, 612 sq.; Glasius, Godge- 
leerd Nederland, ii, 175 sq. (J. P. W.) 

Januarius is a name under which some fourteen 
martyrs are honored in the Roman Catholic Church. A 
gens Januaria, or family of that name, is found among 
the old inscriptions. There is a monument in Turin to 
the memory of a certain Januarius Vintius. The name 
seems to have belonged especially to Africa and South: 
ern Italy. Its popularity is proved by the large num- 
ber of martyrs bearing it, which is surpassed by few 
others (perhaps Alexander, Felix, John, etc.). The best 
known among them is St. Januarius, bishop of Bene 
vento, who was beheaded in the early part of the 4th 
century (according to the Neapolitan tradition, at Poz- 
zuoli, where many Christians suffered a like fate, in 305). 
The saint’s day is Sept. 19. Januarius is the patron 
saint of Naples. His head and blood, preserved in vials 
and looked upon as holy relics, are kept in the chapel 
E] Tesoro, in the cathedral of Naples, where they were 
placed Jan. 13, 1497. According to tradition, a pious 
woman gathered at the place of his execution two bot- 
tles of his blood, and presented them to bishop Severus 
of Naples. On three festivals each year, the chief of 
which is the day of the martyrdom, Sept. 19, and on 
occasions of public danger or calamity, as earthquakes 
or eruptions, the head and the phials of the blood are 
carried in solemn procession to the high altar of the ca- 
thedral, or of the church of St. Clare, where, after prayer 
of greater or less duration, the blood, on the phials being 
brought into contact with the head, is believed to lique- 
fy, and in this condition is presented for the veneration 
of the people, or for the conviction of the doubter. It 
occasionally happens that a considerable time elapses 
before the liquefaction takes place, and sometimes it al- 
together fails. The latter is regarded as an omen of 
the worst import; and on those occasions when the mir- 
acle is delayed beyond the ordinary time, the alarm and 
excitement of the congregation rise to the highest pitch, 
as it is represented in such a case to be an evil sign for 
the city and the people. The blood is exposed three 
times every year, particularly on the first Sunday in May, 
and in cases of especial public affliction. The process of 
the performance of this so-called miracle is kept secret 
by the clergy of Naples. Of late years the liquefaction 
of the blood was interpreted as a sign of the saint’s good- 
will towards the government; but it has done so for 
Ferdinand IT, for Garibaldi, and for Victor Emanuel with 
equal ease, which would seem to indicate that the saint 
is indifferent to the political fate at least of his devout 
worshippers. Addison, in his Travels, speaks of the 
performance (in his notices of Naples) thus: “I had 
twice an opportunity of seeing the operation of this pre- 
tended miracle, and must confess that, so far from think- 
ing it a real miracle, I look upon it as one of the most 
bungling tricks I ever saw.” 


to the teaching of the Scriptures and that of the Re-— 
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- Another Januarius, said to have suffered under Felix, 
has Jan. 7 assigned to him in the Martyrologium of the 
Romish Church. Still another, said to have suffered 
martyrdom in Africa with Paul and Gerontius, has Jan. 
19, Veda names April 8 for a Januarius of Africa, along 
with Macaria and Maxima. July 10 is kept in honor 
of two saints of like name, one of which belonged to the 
seven sons of Felicitas, who are said to have been put to 
death towards the end of the 2d century at Rome; the 
other suffered martyrdom in Africa with Felix and Na- 
bor. Their remains were transferred to Milan. July 
11 is sacred to a Januarius who died at Nicopolis, An- 
other suffered martyrdom at Carthage, together with 
Philippus, Catulinus, ete., July 15. A Januarius, togeth- 
er with Felicissimus and Agapetus, fell a martyr under 
Decius at Rome, and the Church observes Aug. 6 in his 
memory. October 13 is the anniversary of the Spanish 
martyrs Faustus and Januarius, who suffered at Cordova. 
On Oct. 24 there is mention made of a Januarius who, 
after being long persecuted, was, together with Felix, 
Audactus, ete., put to death and buried near Carthage. 
The island of Sardinia has also a Januarius, in whose 
honor they keep Oct. 25. On Dec. 2 we find a Janua- 
rius, with Severus, ete.; and another in Africa Dee. 15, 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 433 sq.; Pierer, Univ. 
Lew. s.v.; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lex. v, 500; Zell, 
Rémische Epigraphik, ii, 88; Monumenta Taurinensia, ti, 
119; J.G. Keysler, Neweste Reisen (Hanoy. 1751); Acta 
Sancta, vol. vi; Chambers, Cycloped. s. y.; Broughton, 
Biblioth. Hist. Sac. i, 502. 


Ja’num (Heb. Yanwm’, D425, slumber, otherwise for 
4125, propagation ; Septuag. Lavovp v.r. Leuaty, Vulg. 
Janun), a town in the mountains of Judah, mentioned 
between Eshean and Beth-tappuah (Josh. xv, 53). The 
Heb, text has 5729 (as if Yanim’, 0735) by a manifest 
error, which is corrected in the Masoretic marg.; many 
copies haye Yanus’, 049%, flight, as in the Eng. margin 
“Janus.” The Syriac version has Yalum. Eusebius 
(Onomast. s. v.’lavova) mentions a place, Janua, three 
miles south of Legio, but admits that it cannot be the 
locality in question, M.de Sauley (Nar. i, 437) thinks 
the site may possibly be marked by the ruins of Jenheh, 
at the foot ofa hill nearly south of Hebron; but, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson, the remains are little more than 
those of caves (Bib. Res. ii, 472). The associated names 
appear to indicate a district immediately north-west of 
Hebron (Keil, Comment. on Josh. ad loc). The position 
corresponds with that of a ruined site, Ras Jabreh, mark- 
ed on the first edition of Van de Velde’s map immedi- 
ately on the west of the road directly north from He- 
bron to Jerusalem, and adjoining Khurbet en-Nasara; 
but the second edition of the map omits both these sites, 
though the latter is explicitly mentioned in the Memoir 
(p. 247) as “a ruined village” visited by him as well as 
by Dr. Robinson (Researches, i, 317). 


Janus. See JAnum. 


Janus, a very old Roman divinity, whose name is 
merely a different form of Dianus (probably the sun). 
The worship of this divinity held a high place in the 
regards of the Romans. “In every undertaking his 
name was first invoked, even before that of Jupiter, 
which is the more singular, as Jupiter was unquestiona- 
bly the greatest of the Roman gods. Perhaps it may 
be taken as a verification of the tradition that Janus 
was the oldest of them, and ruled in Italy before any of 
the others came thither. (See below, our reference to 
Romulus.) He presided not only over the beginning 
of the year, but over the beginning of each month, each 
day, and the commencement of all enterprises. On New 
Year’s day people made each other presents of figs, dates, 
honey-cakes, sweetmeats, ete.; wore a holiday-dress, sa- 
luted each other kindly, ete. The pious Romans prayed 
to him every morning, whence his name of Matutinus 
Pater (Father of the Morning).” Janus is represented 
with a sceptre in his right hand and a key in his left, sit- 
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ting ona beaming throne (probably a relic of the origin: 
or at least very old worship of Janus as the sun). He 


has also two (and sometimes even three) faces (whence 


the expression, applied to a deceitful person, “Janus- 
faced” [compare Ovid, Fasti, i, 135]), one youthful and 
the other aged; the one looking forward, and the other 
backward, in which some have professed to see a sym- 
bol of the wisdom of the god, who beholds both the 
past and the future, and others simply of the return of 
the year. Although it is related that Romulus himself 
erected a temple to Janus in 
Rome, it seems that a spe- 
cial impulse to the cultus of 
this god was first acquired 
by the action in his favor of 
Numa, who dedicated to him 
the passage, close by the Fo- 
rum, on the road connecting \ 
the Quirinal with the Pala-« 

tine. This passage (errone- 
ously called a temple, but 
which was merely a sacred 
gateway containing a statue 
of Janus) was open in times of war, and closed in times 
of peace. The speculations as to the origin of this Latin 
deity has been very extended and varied: thus some 
have even supposed Janus of the Romans the parallel 
of Noah of the Hebrews, deriving his name from 773, 
wine, because Noah was the first planter of vines, and be- 
cause of his two faces, the one representing his sight of 
the world before, the other his sight of the world after 
the Deluge! See Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v.; Vollmer, 
Worterb. der Mythol. p. 913 sq.; Smith, Dict. of Class. 
Biog. 


Coin with head of Janus. 


Janvier, Levi, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, born 
at Pittsgrove, N.J., April 25, 1816, graduated at Prince- 
ton College with the highest honors of his class in 1835, 
and then pursued a theological course of study at Prince- 
ton Seminary, teaching at the same time in Lafayette 
College, where he so ably discharged his duties that he 
was urged to accept a professorship. But Janvier pre- 
ferred the missionary work, and he was licensed and or- 
dained by the West Jersey Presbytery, his father, also a 
minister, preaching on the occasion. He went to India, 
and there was for several years superintendent of the 
mission press ; he also prepared a translation of the Pen- 
tateuch and Psalms into Punjabi, and aided in the prep- 
aration of a Punjabi dictionary and other works in this 
department. Impaired health obliged him to seek rec- 
reation, and he came on a visit to his native country in 
1859. In 1860 he returned again to the missionary 
work, hut he continued only a short time to serve his 
Master here on earth: March 25, 1864, he was murdered 
by a Sikh at Anandpore, India. “He was a missionary 
of a high order ; learned, wise, gentle, humble, winning; 
whose loving, benevolent life preached most touchingly 
the Gospel of his Master,” was the testimony of one of 
the papers of India after the assassination of Mr. Janvier. 
Another colaborer (the Rey. J.T. Gracey) wrote to the 
Methodist, New York, in April, 1864, that “ great excite- 
ment prevailed among the people,” and that Janyier’s 
funeral “was attended, with marked respect, by thou- 
sands of natives.” See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Alm. 1866, p- 
117 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Janvier, René-Ambroise, a French Benedic- 
tine monk, was born at Sainte-Osmane, on the Main, in 
1613. He was one of the most distinguished Hebraists 
of the 17th century, and is celebrated for his Latin trans- 
lations of several Jewish commentaries, among which 
are a translation of Kimchi’s commentary on the Psalms 
entitled 2. Dav. Kimchi Commentarii in Psalmos (Paris, 
1666, 4to). He died at Paris April 25, 1682. See Hoeler, 
Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxvi, 363 ; Hauréau, Hist, Littéruire du 
a ee ii, 115; Mist. littér. de la Congreg. de St. M QUI, De 
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great number (about 3850) of large and small islands, 
which are situated between 30° 10’ and 54° 24’ N. lat., 
and between 147° 34’ and 164° 30’ E. long. It is di- 
vided into Japan proper, which embraces the large isl- 
ands Japan or Nipon (with Sado, Oki, and Awadsi), 
Sitkokf, and Kiusiu (with a number of adjacent islands), 
and the dependencies, to which belong Jeso, with adja- 
cent islands, the 174 Kuriles, the less known (89) Bomie, 
and the Lieu Kieu Islands. The population is gener- 
ally estimated at from 35 to 40 millions; its area at 
about 150,000 square miles. 

The history of Japan, according to the traditions of 
the country, begins with the dynasty of the heavenly 
gods, consisting of seven generations, and reigning from 
four to five million years. It was followed by the dy- 
nasty of the earthly gods, consisting of five generations, 
and reigning 2,342,167 years. The native population 
(the Ainos) was at a very early period (according to 
some as early as B.C. 1240) pushed back by the immi- 
grants from China. Probably Simnu (the divine war- 
rior), the founder of the Japanese empire, with whom 
the authenticated history of the country begins, was 
also a Chinese. He first conquered Kiusiu (about B.C. 
667), subsequently Nipon, where he erected a palacious 
temple (Dairi) to the sun goddess (Miako), and consti- 
tuted himself ruler, under the honorary title of Mikado. 
When he died he was regarded as a national hero, His 
successors were called Mikado or Kin Rey (emperor) ; 
also Ten Oo (Heavenly Prince) or Ten Zin (Heavenly 
Child). In the century before Christ the dignity of the 
four commanders-in-chief (Djogoon) was created in the 
war against the Ainos. As chiefs of the army, they 
concentrated the executive power in their hands, stead- 
ily enlarged it, and, under the reign of a weak Mikado, 
succeeded in making it hereditary in their families. 
This was, in particular, the case with the Kubo (crown 
general) Yoritimo, who had rescued the country from a 
perilous situation during the administration of the Mi- 
kado Koeyei (1141-55); he added to his title Kubo the 
word Sama (lord). Henceforth he and his successors 
resided in Yeddo, while Miako remained the residence 
of the Mikados; his dynasty was in 1334 supplanted by 
another, but the separation of the ecclesiastical and sec- 
ular authority remained unchanged. 

In the middle of the 16th century the first Europeans 
visited Japan, which, up to this time, had been only 
known to them from Arabian geographers, and from the 
accounts given in the 13th century by the traveller 
Marco Polo, after his return from China. Through the 
efforts of three runaway Portuguese sailors, who in 1545 

‘had found a refuge on board a Chinese merchantman, 
and who, haying by storms been driven to the Japanese 
island Yanega, had found a kind reception at the resi- 
dence of the prince of Bungo, in Kiusiu, a lively com- 
mercial intercourse arose with Portugal, which soon 
proved to be of immense value to the latter country. In 
1549, the celebrated Jesuit missionary Francis Xavier, 
who had converted a Japanese at Goa, arrived in Japan. 
During a stay of two years he visited the territories of 
several princes and founded missions, which he con- 
fided to zealous priests of his order. The Roman Cath- 
olic faith spread rapidly, and soon the Catholic Church 
numbered about 250 churches and 13 seminaries. The 
Buddhist priests made a desperate resistance to the 
progress of Christianity, but a number of the Daimios 
favored it, as they expected from the success of Chris- 
tianity great commercial advantages. In 1562 the 
prince of Omura, and soon after the princes of Bungo and 
Arima, embraced Christianity, and sent a splendid em- 
bassy (embracing also three princes), with rich presents, 
to pope Gregory XIII and to king Philip II of Spain. 
But when the suspicion arose that the Daimios who had 
embraced Christianity intended, with the aid of foreign 
Christian governments and of the native Christian pop- 
ulation, to establish their entire independence, the Kubo 
Sama Fide Yose, an upstart who, being of low birth, had 
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in 1585 usurped the dignity of Kubo Sama, curtailed 
the rights of the subordinate princes, took from the Mi- 
kado everything except the administration of the ec- 
clesiastical affairs, and issued a stringent edict against 
Christianity, which had been favored by his predecessor 
Nabunanga. The edict provided for the exile of all 
the missionaries and the destruction of the churches. 
Tt was not executed at once, but in 1596 a real persecu- 
tion of the Christians began, the beginning of a relig- 
ious and civil war which lasted for forty years. Fide 
Yose died in 1598, while preparing for the invasion and 
conquest of China; and he was succeeded by the guar- 
dian of his minor son, Yie Yazoo, prince of Mikava, 
whose descendants have reigned at Yeddo until the pres- 
ent day. Yie Yazoo made the dignity of Kubo hered- 
itary in the three houses founded by his sons, shut the 
Mikado up in his palace at Miaco, and gave to the coun- 
try a legislation and constitution under which it remain- 
ed at peace for more than two hundred years. ; 

In the mean while the Dutch had gained a footing in 
Japan, and, from commercial jealousy against the Por- 
tuguese, aided and encouraged the Kubo Sama in his 
proceedings against the Christians. With their aid, at 
the close of the 16th century, 70,000 Christians who had 
intrenched themselves on the peninsula Simabara were 
crushed. Since then the Roman Catholic faith became 
gradually extinct. The number of Christians put to 
death has been estimated at nearly two millions, and 
the annals of the Jesuits, Franciscans, and Dominicans 
are filled with narratives of the deaths of members of 
their orders in Japan. Besides Xavier, the greatest 
missionaries were Valignani, father John Baptist, a Span- 
ish Franciscan, Philip of Jesus, a Mexican Franciscan, 
both crucified at Nagasaki, father Charles Spinola, etc. 
The last Catholic priest who entered Japan was Sedotti, 
who in 1709 found means to land, but was never again 
heard of. 

The hatred of Christianity, the religion of the detest- 
ed foreigners, induced the rulers of Japan to break off 
all intercourse with Christian nations. Even the allied 
Dutch had soon to suffer from this isolation. They had 
to give up in 1641 the island of Firando (north of Na- 
gasaki), which in 1609 had been assigned to them as a 
trading station, and to remove to the island of Desima, 
where their officers were subjected to a very rigorous 
superintendence. They were only allowed to export 
annually goods to the value of 750,000 florins (the Chi- 
nese 1,000,000) in two ships (the Chinese in ten) ; more- 
over, they had to send for a long time annually, and 
since 1790 every fourth year, tribute to Yeddo, All the 
efforts made by the governments of Christian nations 
(the English from 1618 to 1623, and in 1803, the Rus- 
sians in 1792 and 1804, and the North Americans in 
1837) to re-establish commercial relations were unsuc- 
cessful. When China was partly opened to the Chris- 
tian nations in virtue of the treaty of Nanking (1842), 
king William IL of the Netherlands (by a letter dated 
Feb. 15, 1844) made another attempt to prevail upon 
the Japanese government to open several ports and to 
allow commercial intercourse, but again his request was 
declined, as was also that of the American commodore 
Biddle, who in 1846 appeared in the bay of Yeddo, and 
proposed the conclusion of a commercial treaty. More 
successful, however, was the American commodore Per- 
ry, who, towards the close of 1852, was sent with a flo- 
tilla to Yeddo. After long-protracted and most difficult 
negotiations, he concluded on March 31, 1853, at Kana- 
gava, a treaty of peace and friendship, by which the 
American vessels received access to the ports of Simoda 
and Hakodade, to the former immediately, to the latter 
from March 31, 1855, in order to take in fuel, water, 
provisions, and other necessaries. The long isolation 
of Japan from the Christian world having thus come to 
an end, treaties with other Christian nations soon fol- 
lowed, Thus England obtained the conclusion of a 
treaty similar to the American on Oct. 14, 1854; Russia 
on Feb. 7, 1855; the Netherlands on Nov. 9, 1855. The 


last-named treaty abrogated the disgraceful stipulations 
concerming Christianity to which the Dutch had former- 
ly been compelled to submit, and an additional stipula- 
tion of Jan. 30, 1856, allowed them to celebrate divine 
worship in the opened ports. In 1857 and 1858 new 
treaties made further concessions to the four treaty 
powers, and the same rights were, by a treaty of Oct. 9, 
1858, extended to France, From Jan. 1, 1859, the ports 


of Nagasaki, Hakodade, and Kanagava; from Jan. 1, 


1860, the port of Negato, and another port on the west- 
ern coast of Nipon; and on Jan. 1, 1863, Hiogo, the port 
of Osaca, were opened, Foreigners were allowed to re- 
side in these places, to purchase landed property, to 
build houses and caurches, and to celebrate their divine 
worship; from Jan, 1, 1862, they were also permitted 
to reside in Yeddo. Gradually other Christian nations, 
as Portugal, Prussia, Spain, and Austria, likewise sent 
expeditions to Japan, which requested and obtained the 
conclusion of similar treaties. 

The first step towards opening intercourse with for- 
cign nations was soon followed by others. In 1860 a 
Japanese embassy was sent to the United States; an- 
other visited in 1862 the London Exhibition, as well as 
courts of Europe. At the Paris Exhibition of 1867 even 
the brother of the Tycoon appeared with a numerous 
retinue. A number of young Japanese, including many 
sons of princes, were sent to the schools of foreign coun- 
tries, in particular those of the United States; several 
distinguished foreigners were called to high offices in 
Japan, and a Japanese consul general was appointed for 
San Francisco in 1869. 

The great change which, during the period from 1854 
to 1870, took place in the relation of Japan to the world 
abroad, was not completed without producing many vi- 
olent commotions, and effecting important transforma- 
tions at home. ‘The policy pursued by the Tycoon at 
Yeddo was bitterly opposed and resisted by many of the 
most influential Daimios, and a large portion of the 
Japanese people at large. On this occasion it was 
found out that the European governments which had 
concluded treaties with the Tycoon had been greatly 
mistaken concerning the true nature of the office of 
Tycoon. They had regarded him as being the absolute 
ruler of Japan; whereas, in fact, the Mikado, although 
actually confined to the exercise of his religious func- 
tions, was still universally looked upon as the head of 
the state, and the highest arbiter in all quarrels between 
the Tycoon and the Daimios. In union with the Dai- 
mios, the Mikado now asserted his sovereignty with 
considerable success. When some of the Daimios com- 
mitted outrages against the foreigners, the Tycoon con- 
fessed his inability to bring them to punishment, and the 
European powers had themselves to enforce their claims 
against the princes of Satsuma and Negato. Ultimate- 
ly a fierce civil war broke out between the Tycoon 
and a number of the northern Daimios on the one hand, 
and the Mikado and the majority of the Daimios on the 
other, which resulted in the abolition of the office of the 
Tycoon (1868), and the restoration of the Mikado to 
the full power of actual ruler. The successful Mikado, 
howeyer, did not, as many expected, change the foreign 
policy, but showed himself eager to cultivate the most 
friendly relations with foreigners, and to elevate the 
country to a level with the most civilized nations of 
Europe and America. In May, 1869, a large congress 
of Daimios was held at Yeddo, and from that time to 
the middle of the year 1871 many important reforms in 
the administration have partly been carried through, 
partly begun, a 

The authorization given by the Japanese government 
to foreign residents of a free exercise of the Christian 
religion in the open ports was, of course, eagerly em- 
braced by both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
churches, Missionaries of both established themselves 
in several of the ports, attending both to the religious 
wants of the foreign residents, and preparing for mis- 


slonary operations among the natives. The appearance 
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of Roman Catholic missionaries at Nagasaki b 
light the fact that a number of the descendants 
mer Christians in Japan still secretly adhered to the 
Roman Catholic faith, and now hoped for permission to 
exercise it publicly. The Japanese government, how- 
ever, did not give the expected permission, but in 1867 
arrested and imprisoned some twenty of the native 
Christians. After an imprisonment of six months, the 
French chargé d’affaires obtained in December their 
liberation. In the following year, however, the perse- 
cution was renewed with great cruelty. The following 
is one of the official decrees published by the govern- 
ment: “As the abominable religion of the Christians is 
strictly prohibited, every one shall be bound to denounce 
to the proper authorities such persons as appear suspi- 
cious to him, and a reward shall be given to him for so 
doing. Although the sect of the Christians has been 
many centuries ago persecuted most rigorously by the 
Rankfu government, its entire extermination had not 
been arrived at. As, however, the number of the fol- 
lowers of the Christian doctrine has lately considerably 
augmented in the village of Urakami, near Nagasaki, 
whose peasants secretly adhere to it, after mature con- 
sideration it has been ordered by, the highest authority 
that Christians shall be taken into custody, according 
to the rules laid down in the annexed document» ‘As 
the Christian doctrine has been prohibited m this coun- 
try since the oldest times, this matter ought not to be 
lightly treated. Those to whose custody Christians 
shall be confided shall therefore instruct them of what 
is right, with leniency and humanity, and shall do their 


best to again make good men of them, But if some © 


should not repent and acknowledge their errors, they 
shall be most severely punished without any mercy. 
Those whom it concerns shall keep this well in mind, 
and denounce to the proper authorities every one who 
shall prove incorrigible. Those men (Christians), until 
they have repented, shall not be allowed to have any 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the places where 
they are consigned. ‘They shall be used to clear land, 
or to work in the lime-pits, or the gold and coal mines, 
or for any work their officers may think fit to employ 
them on. They shall live in the mountains and for- 
ests. One portion of rice shall be allowed per head to 
the respective Daimios for the space of three years, to 
commence from a day to be determined hereafter. They 
shall be brought in small detachments to the places men- 
tioned below. The Daimios shall, as soon as they re- 
ceive the information of the arrival of the persons allot- 
ted to them, send soldiers to take them oycr. The 
above imperial orders are hereby published for observ- 
ance. The following Daimios shall take over the 
Christians allotted to them at their respective palaces 
at Osaca.’” This decree was followed by a list of thir- 
ty-four Daimios who had Christian prisoners allotted 
to them, in numbers varying from 380 to 250 each. The 
following decree was posted at the gates of Yokohama: 
“The Christian religion being still forbidden in the same 
manner as formerly, is strictly interdicted. The deyil- 
ish sect is strictly prohibited.” 

On the 7th of July 114 native Christians, chiefly men 
and heads of families, were put on board the Japanese 
steamer Sir H. Parkes at Nagasaki, and carried away 
to the mines of the north for penal servitude. The pro- 
test of the consuls at Nagasaki and the ministers at 
Yeddo were of no avail. The Congress of Daimios 
which met in 1869 showed itself likewise very hostile 
to Christianity. Only one member dared to defend it, 
while 210 voted for a resolution declaring Christianity 
to be opposed to the state. Another resolution to inflict 
severe penalties for bringing back the apostates to one 
of the religions of the country was negatived by 176 
against 44 votes. 

_ Japan has long had many religious sects which have 
lived peaceably together. The three principal sects 
are the Sinto religion, Buddhism, and the sect of Siu. 


The original and most ancient is the Sinto or Sinsyoo . 


who control the actions of men, and all visible and in- 
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nip of spirits, called | 


the Ja Janguage Kami, in the Chinese Sin, 
visible things. The chief of these spirits is Yen Zio 
Dai Sin, which means Great Spirit of the Heavenly 
Light, who receives the highest honors from all religious 
parties. Besides this sun-goddess, thousands of inferior 
Kamis receive divine honors. Most of these are the 
spirits of distinguished men, who were canonized on ac- 
count of their merits. Their number is not limited, but 
the Mikado still possesses the right to canonize promi- 
nent men, and thus to elevate them to the dignity of a 
Kami. ‘The Sinto religion has five commandments: 1. 
Preservation of the pure fire as an emblem of purity and 
a means of purification; 2. Purity of the soul, of the 
heart, and the body; 3. Observation of festivals; 4. Pil- 
grimages; 5. Worship of the Kami in the temples and 
at home. The numerous temples (Mya) contain no 
idols, but large metal mirrors and packets of white pa- 
per scraps, as symbols of purity. The priests are called 
Kaminusi, or keepers of the gods. They live near the 
temples, and derive their income chiefly from the money 
offerings made on feast-days. Among the twenty-two 
places of pilgrimage, the temple Nykoo, in the province 
of Jsyay, which is sacred to the sun-goddess, is the most 
prominent, and every one is bound to visit it at least 
onee in the course of his life. The second religion is 
Buddhism, which was introduced about 532 from Corea, 
but received many modifications in Japan, and gradual- 
ly became the religion of the vast majority of Japanese. 
The sect known as Siuto, or the school of philosophers, 
comprises the followers of Confucius, and includes the 
people of the best education. 

The great political revolution through which Japan 
passed in 1868, by the abolition of the office of the Ty- 
coon and the re-establishment of the supreme power of 
the Mikado, was accompanied by an effort to effect a 
complete change in the state religion of the country. 
An American missionary writes on this subject, under 
Aate of Dee. 26, 1868, as follows: “Here the Buddhist 
religion is, or was, the established religion, and the 
priests have a monopoly of burying people, and pray- 
ing for them afterwards. The aboriginal Sinto religion 
has fallen into disuse, poverty, and consequent disfavor 
and disgrace. This state of things commenced about 
three hundred years ago under Yie Yazoo, the founder of 
the Tycoon dynasty. In the wars which he waged he 
was often beaten, and in his flight, and in other times 
of calamity, he and his adherents found shelter and sym- 
pathy in many a Buddhist monastery. At last, when 
he reached the throne, he liberally rewarded all those 
priests who had befriended him in his adversity, paying 
them a fixed sum out of the public treasury, and be- 
stowing grants of land to be held as temple grounds, 
the revenue from which was devoted to the support of 
the temple. From that time Buddhism flourished in 
Japan, and Sintoism decayed. The nation followed the 
example of the victorious Tycoon, and thus Buddh- 
ism became established and popular, Still, as the Ty- 
coon did not ignore the Mikado, but allowed him to be 
the nominal head of Japan, and even paid some outward 
respect to him, in the same way Buddhism did not ig- 
nore or displace Sintoism, of which the Mikado is pon- 
tifex maximus. Where the aboriginal Sinto gods were 
worshipped before, the Buddhist divinities did not re- 
place or supersede them, but were added to them, and 
thus, in many places, a singular union was effected. 
Buddhism and Sinto divinities are worshipped togeth- 
er, and the priests of both divisions often reside in the 
same temple. When this is the case such temples are 
called Ryoby, i. e. ‘union temples.’ Thus there are 
pure Buddhist, pure Sinto, and the mixed or union, 
temples. During the recent revolution a great effort 
has been made by the adherents of the Mikado to re- 
vive the ancient faith, and cast off whatever is of for- 
eign origin, whether derived from China or India. Ef- 
forts are made to eliminate the whole mass of Chinese 


| ature, and the sciences. 
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characters from the language and literature of the land, 
and to return to the ancient, simple, and alphabetical 
manner of writing. The same principle is at work in 
the reaction against the established religion, which is 
of foreign origin, introduced from China and India 1500 
years ago. Since the Mikado’s government has been 
established, it has decreed that, where Buddbist and 
Sinto divinities are worshipped in the same temple, 
the former are to be set aside, and the latter alone rev~ 
erenced, ‘The priests of the former religion are urged 
to embrace the ancestral and national faith, in which 
case they may continue to hold their places. At vari- 
ous points over the empire there are deserted Sinto 
temples. The ancient god holds his place, but, not be- 
ing a popular god, his shrine is forsaken by officiating 
priests and worshippers. The present government has 
made inspection, and found that in many cases these 
shrines, so sadly neglected, are the shrines of the true 
and ancient gods. These are to be re-erected, and en- 
dowed with government support, What has been taken 
from the disendowed Buddhists will, no doubt, most of 
it be given to the Sintos, Now, when one of these old 
temples is re-erected and endowed, the office of priest in 
it becomes desirable. Not only has it a revenue from 
government, but the people suddenly wake up to a 
knowledge of the fact that this same forgotten god, in 
the olden time, worked wonders. The early history of 
the divinity is involved in obscurity, and on the princi- 
ple ‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico, it is magnified ; 
worshippers bring their offerings, new votive tablets 
are set up, and the revenue hence accruing, added to 
what is bestowed by government, makes a priest’s office 
a desirable one, especially as he is exempt from all mil- 
itary service, Many, therefore, now seek to obtain this 
position; but, on presenting their petitions at the seat 
of government, it is generally decided that it is desira- 
ble to have these places filled by adherents of the Mi- 
kado from the south.” In 1870 the Buddhist priests 
were compelled to pay to the Mikado the sum of 8,000,000 
rios, or $10,000,000, for the privilege of remaining in 
possession of their temples and monuments, and of ob- 
serving their religious rites and customs without restric- 
tion. 

The reports on the number of natives who desire to 
reconnect themselves with the Roman Catholic Church 
greatly vary. According to a recent (1870) report of 
the Japanese government their number amounts to 3600, 
of whom 2000 were at Urakami, near Nagasaki, 100 at 
Omura, and 1500 at Fubahori. Besides, there were 
Christians in Shimabara, Amakusa, Hirado, and other 
places, but their number could not be accurately stated. 
There is a strong force of French Jesuits at Kanagawa. 
They have lately opened a school for young men, for 
the purpose of teaching the French language and liter- 
The pope has erected Japan 
into a vicariate apostolic. The Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries assert that at least 100,000 Japanese would 
openly join their Church if religious toleration should 
be established. 

Protestant missions were in 1870 supported in Japan 


by three American denominations: the Presbyterian 


Church, the Dutch Reformed Church, and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Chureh. Several missionaries teach sec- 
ular branches in the government schools. Progress has 


| been made with the translation of the Bible into Japan- 
| ese, and Bible-classes have been formed, but up to 1871 


put few of the natives had made a profession of Chris- 
tianity. The Presbyterian missionaries, who had sta- 
tions at Yokohama (begun in 1859) and Yeddo (begun 
in 1869), had, according to their report of 1870, baptized 
three natives. The Protestant Episcopal Church sup- 
ported one missionary bishop and one missionary. See 
Charleroix et Crasset, /istoire de Japan (Paris, 1754); 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon (Lond. 
1863); Siebold, Nipon ; Archiv zur Beschreibung von 
Japan (Leyd, 1832-51) ; American Annual Cyclopedia, 
1868, 1870, (A.J.S.) See our Supplement, s. v. 


' Japha. See Jaruta, 3. : E 

Ja’pheth (Heb. Ye'pheth, MB%, in pause Ya'pheth, 
‘MID, wide-spreading [comp. Gen. ix, 27]; although some 
Pralce it signify fur, referring to the light complexion 
of the Japhethites; Sept. lageY; Josephus ‘lagevac, 
Ant. i, 4, 1), one of the three sons of Noah, mentioned 
Jast in order (Gen. v, 32; vi, 10; vii, 13; ix, 18; x,15 1 
Chron. i, 4), although it appears from Gen. x, 21 (comp. 
ix, 24) that he was the eldest of Noah’s sons, born one 
hundred years before the flood (Michaelis, Spicil. ii, 66). 
B.C. 2616. He and his wife were two of the eight per- 
sons (1 Pet. iii, 20) preserved in the ark (Gen. vii, 7). 
In Gen. x, 2 sq. he is called the progenitor of the exten- 
sive tribes in the west (of Europe)’ and north (of Asia)— 
of the Armenians, Medes, Greeks, Thracians, etc. (comp. 
Syncellus, Chron. p.49; Mala, Chronogr. p. 16; see Tuch 
on ver.27). See Eruxocrapuy. De Wette (Kritik, p. 
72) justly repudiates the opinion of the Targumum, both 
Jonathan and Hieros., who make Japheth the progeni- 
tor of the African tribes also. The Arabian traditions 
(D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient.) attribute to Japheth won- 
derful powers (Weil, Biblische Legenden, viii, 46), and 
enumerate eleven of his sons, the progenitors of as many 
Asiatic nations, viz. Gin or Dshin (Chinese), Seklah 
(Slavonians), Manshuge, Gomari, Turk (Turks), Kha- 
lage, Khozar, Ros (Russians), Sussan, Gaz, and Torage. 
In these traditions he is called Aboultierk (Hottinger, 
Hist. Orient. p. 37). To the seven sons of Japheth men- 
tioned in Gen, x, 2 and 1 Chron. i, 5, the Sept. and Euse- 
bius add an eighth, Hlisha, though not found in the text. 
Some (Buttmann, Mytholog. i, 222; Bochart, Phal. iii, 1; 
and Hasse, Hntdeckung, ti, 131) identify Japheth with the 
*lameroc of Greek fable, the depository of many ethno- 
graphical traditions (see Smith’s Dict. of Classic. Biogr. 
8. v. Japetus), while others, again, connect him with He- 
reus, mentioned by the ancient historian Sanchoniathon, 
His act of filial piety, in conjunction with Shem, as re- 
lated in Gen. ix, 20-27 (where some understand the 
clause, “He shall dwell in the tents of Shem,” to refer 
to God, and not to Japheth), became the occasion of the 
prophecy of the extension of his posterity (see Heng- 
stenberg’s Christology, i, 42). See Summ. 

Japheth ben-Ali wa-Levr (called in Arabic 
Abu-Alt Hassan ben-Ali al-Levi al-Bozrii), a very able 
Karaite grammarian and commentator on the Old Test., 
flourished at Bassra, in Arabia, during the latter half 
of the 10th century. He is reputed to have written a 
history of the Karaites (q.v.), of which traces still re- 
main (see Rule, Karaites, p. 106), and commentaries 
which cover twenty MS. volumes preserved in Paris 
and Leyden. He distinguished himself by his literary 
labors, and obtained the honorable appellation of 7125 
basa, the great teacher, and a place among those who are 
mentioned in the Karaite Prayer-book. The late emi- 
nent Orientalist Munk brought, in 1841, from Egypt to 
the royal library at Paris, eleven volumes of this commen- 
tary, five of which are on Genesis and many sections of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers; two volumes are on 
the Psalms, one is on Proverbs, and one on the Five Me- 
gilloth. They are written in Arabic, preceded by the 
Hebrew text and an Arabic translation. The indefati- 
gable Pinsker has examined the entire twenty volumes, 
and made extracts from them, This work, of such gi- 
gantic magnitude, although it has exercised great in- 
fluence on the development of Biblical exegesis (as may 
be concluded from the fact that Aben-Ezra had them con- 
stantly before him when writing his expositions of the 
O.T., and that he quotes them with the greatest re- 
spect), has not as yet been published, and we have still 
only the fragments which Aben-Ezra gives us, Japheth 
was also an extensive polemical writer, and e 
controversies with the disciples. of Saadia (q. v.); but 
for polemics he does not seem to have possessed the 
proper requisites, See Ginsburg in Kitto, s. v.; Jost, 
Isruelitische A mnalen (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1841), : 
16; Barges, Rabbi Japhet ben-Heli Bassorensis Karaitis 
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in Psal. Commentarit Prefatio (1846) 
Kadmoniot (Vienna, 1863), p. 169; Supplemen 
etc.; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, v, 342. 

Japheth ben-Said, a descendant of the above, 
and another great Karaite, in all probability also born 
at Bassra, flourished about 1160-1200. Besides the cel-~ 
ebrated work in defence of Karaism entitled Ha-Atakat 
ha-Tora, which he is supposed to have written about 
1167, he wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch and 


other books of the O.T. Pinsker fancies, and not with- _ 


out reason, that this is the Japheth whom the Karaites 
describe as the instructor of Aben-Ezra, and asserts that 
Ezra’s quotations from the commentary on Exod. iv, 20; 
viii, 13; ix, 16; x, 5, 21, belong to this Japhetb, and not 
to the former. His commentaries are still in MS., both 
in the Paris and Leyden libraries. See Pinsker, Likkute 
Kadmoniot, p. 222 sq. and 185 sq., Supplement; Griitz, 
Geschichte der Juden, vi, 8305 sq.; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. s. 
vy. See KARAITES. 

Japhi’a (Heb. Yaphi’a, 275%, splendid; Sept. Ta- 
pe v. x. Tagayai and Payyai, but ‘Tegeé in 2 Sam. v, 
15), the name of two men, and also of a place. 

1. The king of Lachish, who joined the confederacy 
at the instance of Adoni-zedek against Joshua, but was 
defeated and slain after confinement in the cave of Mak- 
kedah (Josh. x, 3 sq.). B.C. 1618. 

2. One of the sons of Dayid (q. v.) by some one of 
his full wives whose name is not given, born at Jerusa- 
lem (2 Sam. y, 15; 1 Chron. iii, 7; xiv, 6). B.C. post 
1046. 

3. A town on the eastern part of the southern boun- 
dary of Zebulon, situated on high ground between Da- 
berath and Gath-hepher on the north (Josh, xix, 12). 
Reland (Palest. p. 826) thinks it is the town Sycaminum 
() SuKapivoe or TuKapivwy, Steph. Byz. Sueaucvov), 
on the Mediterranean, opposite Carmel, between Ptole- 
mais and Ceesarea (Pliny, v, 15, 5), according to the /tin. 
Anton. twenty Roman miles from the latter; called He- 
pha (Ha) in the time of Eusebius (Onom. s. v. ’lagéd), 
and still extant (Golii Not. ad Alfrag. p. 132) under the 
uname of Haifa (Robinson’s Researches, iii, 194). He 
also regards it as the Jebba of Pliny (vy, 18), which Ge- 
senius, however (T’hesaur. p. 613), shows is distinguish- 
ed from Syeaminum. This position does not agree with 
the requirements of the text. The place bas been iden- 
tified by Dr. Robinson (Researches, iii, 200) with the 
modern village Fafa, about a mile and a half south- 
west of Nazareth (Schubert, Reise, iii, 203), where the 
Italian monks fix the residence of the apostle James 
(Raumer, Paldst. p. 127). See Quaresmius, Hlucidatio, 
ii, 843; and Early Travels, p. 186: Maundeville calls it 
the “Castle of Saffra.” So, too, Von Harff, A.D. 1498 
(Pilgerfahrt, p. 195). Although situated in a valley, 
the tribal line must have crossed (“went up,” text of 
Joshua) the hills on the south of it (Keil, Comment. ad 
loc.). It contains about thirty houses, with the remains 
of a church, and has a few single palm-trees. Eusebius 
and Jerome doubtless refer to this place, as “ Japhet, in 
the tribe of Zebulon, still called Jophe, or the ascent of 
Japho” (Onom. s. v. Japhic). The Japha (la@d) forti- 
fied by Josephus (/ife, 37, 45) was probably the same, 
a large and strong village of Galilee, afterwards cap- 
tured by Trajan and Titus, under the orders of Vespa- 
sian, In the storm and sack of the place, according to 
the same writer, 15,000 of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword, and 2130 made captives (War, ii, 20, 6; iti, 
7, 31). With this location De Sauley (Nurrat. i, 73 
and Schwarz (Palestine, p. 170) coincide, as also Van de 
Velde (Memoir, p. 321) and Porter (Handbook, p. 885). 

Japh’let (Heb. Yaphiet’, w55>, deliverer ; Sept. 
*lapadyr), a son of Heber and great-grandson of Asher; 
several of his sons are also named (1 Chron. vii, 32, 33). 
B.C, between 1856 and 1658, It appears to have been 


a branch of his descendants (Japhletites, sybps, Heb. 


Vaphleti’, Sept. "lagdnri, Vulg. Jephieti, Auth. Version 
“Japhleti”) that are mentioned in Josh. xvi, 3 as hay- 
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Japh’leti (Josh, xvi, 3). See JAPHLEr. 
Ja’pho (Josh. xix, 46). See Joppa. 
Jaquelot. See JacqueLor. 

Ja’rah (1 Chron. ix, 42), See Jenoapan, 
Jarchi. See Rasur 


Jard, FRANGots, a very celebrated French Jansenist 
preacher, born at Bolléne, near Avignon, March 3, 1675, 
was one of the appellants against the bull Unigenitus. 
He died April 10, 1768. Besides his sermons, he pub- 
lished La religion Chrétienne méditée dans le veritable 
esprit de ses maximes (Paris, 1743, 1763, 6 vols. 12mo; 
new ed. Lyons, 1819, 6 vols. 12mo). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxvi, 372. 

Ja’reb (Heb. Yareb’, 37%, i. q. A713, contentious, 
i. e, an adversary) occurs as a proper name in the Auth. 
Vers. of Hos. vy, 13; x, 6, where a “king Jareb” 323 
379, Sept. Baorede ‘Tapeiu, Vulg. rex ultor) is spoken 
of as the false refuge and final subjugator of the king- 
dom of Israel. It probably is a figurative title of the 
king of Assyria (mentioned in the same connection), 
who, like the Persian monarchs, affected the title of 
“the great king” (Michaelis, Supplem., actually derives 
it from the Syriac iréb, “to be great”); here spoken in 
irony towards the faithless nation as their greatest 
scourge (Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 1286). Had Jareb been 
the proper name of the king of Assyria, as it would be 
if this rendering were correct, the word preceding (22, 
melek, “ king”) would have required the article, That 
it is rather to be applied to the country than to the 
king may be inferred from its standing in parallelism 
with Asshur. Such is the opinion of Fiirst (Handw. s. 
y.), who illustrates the symbolical usage by a compari- 
son with Rahab as applied to Egypt. At the same 
time he hazards a conjecture that it may have been an 
old Assyrian word, adopted into the Hebrew language, 
and so modified as to express an intelligible idea, while 
retaining something of its original form, The clause in 
which it occurs is supposed by many to refer to Judah, 
in order to make the parallelism complete; and, with 
this in view, Jarchi interprets it of Ahaz, who sent to 
Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings xvi, 8) to aid him against the 
combined forces of Syria and Israel. But there is no 
Teason to suppose that the two clauses do not both refer 
to Ephraim, and the allusion would then be, as explain- 
ed by Jerome, to Pul, who was subsidized by Menahem 
(2 Kings xv, 19), and Judah would be indirectly included. 
Other interpretations of the most fanciful character have 
been given (Glass, Phil. Sacr. iv, 3, 17, p. 644). 

Ja’red (Heb. Ye'red, 177, in pause Ya'red, 1%) de- 
scender ; Sept. Taped, N. T. ‘Tapéd, Josephus Tapédns), 
the name of two men. 

1. The fourth antediluvian patriarch in descent from 
Seth, son of Mahalaleel and father of Enoch; born B.C. 


8712, died B.C. 2750, aged 962 years ; 162 years old at | 


the birth of his heir (Gen. v, 15-20; 1 Chron. i, 2, “Je- 
red ;” Luke iii, 37). 

2. A son apparently of Ezra, of the tribe of Judah, 
by his wife Jehudijah, although in the latter part of the 
same verse a different parentage is spoken of; he is 
named as the “father” (i.e. founder) of Gedor (1 Chron. 
iv, 18, where the name is Anglicized “ Jered”). B.C. 
cir. 1612. The Rabbins, however, give an allegorical 
interpretation to the passage, and treat this and other 
names therein as titles of Moses—Jered because he 
caused the manna to descend. 


Jarenton, a celebrated abbot of St. Benigne, at Di- 


jon, France, born at Vienna towards the year 1045, was 


educated in the monastery at Clugny. After leading for 
some time a life of dissipation, he retired in 1074 to the 
little monastery of La Chaise-Dieu, of which he soon 
became the prior, distinguishing himself among his mo- 
nastic associates by a display of brilliant abilities and 
great erudition. In 1082 he was, after filling various 
other positions of trust, dispatched on a very important 
mission by the French papal legate. In 1084 he went 
to Rome to report the success of his mission to pope 
Gregory VII, at that time confined bv the emperor in the 
castle of Sant-Angelos, and he effected the pope’s liber- 


ation by encouraging the papal legions to offer resist- 


ance to the imperial troops. We need not wonder that 
such service was well repaid by the papal court, and 
that hereafter Jarenton figures prominently in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, In 1097 he retired to his abbey, 
which he left only to attend, in 1100, the Council of Va- 
lencia. He died, apparently, Feb. 10,1113. He is sup- 
posed to have written extensively, but only a letter to 
Thierry, the abbot of St. Hubert, is now known. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 375. 


Jaresi’ah (Heb. Yaareshyah’, 392%, nowrished 
by Jehovah; Sept. Iaapasia), one of the “sons” of Je- 


roham, a chief Benjamite resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron, 
viii, 27). B.C. apparently ante 588. 

Jar’ha (Heb. Yarcha’, 31395, etymology unknown, 
but probably Egyptian ; Sept. Iw yi\, Vulg. Jaraa), the 
Egyptian slave of a Hebrew named Sheshan, who mar- 
ried the daughter of his master, and was, of course, 
made free. As Sheshan had no sons, his posterity is 
traced through this connection (1 Chron, ii, 34-41), 
which is the only one of the kind mentioned in Serip- 
ture. Jarha thus became the founder of a chief house 
of the Jerahmeelites, which continued at least to the 
time of king Hezekiah, and from which sprang several 
illustrious persons, such as Zabad in the reign of David, 
and Azariah in the reign of Joash (1 Chron. ii, 31 sq). 
B.C. prob. ante 1658.—Kitto. It is supposed by some 
that the name of Sheshan’s daughter whom Jarha mar- 
ried was Ahlai, from the statement in ver. 31, compared 
with that in ver. 84; but the masculihe form of the 
word, and the use of Ahlai elsewhere (1 Chron. xi, 41) 
for a man, is adverse to this conclusion. As Sheshan’s 
oldest grandson by this marriage was called Attai, and 
as the genealogy would run through him, it is supposed 
by others that Ahlai is a clerical error for Attai; while 
others think Ahlai bn, disjoiner, from bmx) was a 
name given to Jarha on his incorporation into the fam- 
ily of Sheshan. Others conjecture that Ahlai was a 
son of Sheshan, born after the marriage of his daughter. 
At what time this marriage occurred we cannot cer- 
tainly determine, but as Sheshan was the seventh in 
descent from Hezron, the grandson of Judah, it could 
not well have been much later than the settlement in 
Canaan (B.C. 1612), and on the presumption that there 
are no lacune in the pedigree, it would naturally fall 
much prior to the Exode (B.C. 1658). In 1 Sam. xxx, 
13, mention is made of an Egyptian who was servant to 
an Amalekite, and there is no reason why it should 
seem strange that an Egyptian should also be found in 
the family of a Hebrew, especially as, being a Jerah- 
meelite, he had (supposing the event to have occurred 
in Palestine) his possessions in the same district as the 
Amalekites, in the south of Judah, nearest to Egypt (1 
Sam. xxvii, 10; comp. 2 Sam. xxiii, 20, 21; Josh. xv, 
21; 1 Chron. xv, 18). See Burrington’s Geneal. ; Bees- 
ton, Genealogy ; Hervey’s Geneal. p. 343 Bertheau on 1 
Chron. ii, 24, ete.). See SHESHAN. 

Ja’rib (Heb. Yarib’, 2773, an adversary, as in Psa. 
xxxy, 1, etc.; Sept. IapetB, Iapi3), the name of three 
or four men. See also JAREB. 

1. A son of Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 24); elsewhere 
(Gen. xlvi, 10, ete.) called JACHIN (q. V.)- 

2. One of the popular chiefs dispatched by Ezra to 


procure the company of priests in the return to Jerusa- 
fem (Ezra viii, 16). B.C. 459. j 

- 3, One of the priests of the kindred of Jeshua that 
divorced their Gentile wives after the Exile (Ezra x, 
18). B.C. 459. 3 

4. A Grecized or corrupt form (1 Mace. xiv, 29; com- 
pare ii, 1) of JorArtB (q. V.)- 

Jar’imoth (IaoywS), a Grecized form (1 Esd. ix, 
28) of the Heb. name (Ezra x, 27) JEREMOTH (q. V-)» 

- Jarkon. See Mre-sarKon. 

Jarlath is the name of the second successor of St. 
Patrick to the see of Armagh, Ireland, near the middle 
of the 6th century. Searcely anything is known of his 
personal history. See IRELAND. 

Jarmoch (Reland, Palestina, p. 283) or J armuk 
(Schwarz, Palest, p. 53), a river of Palestine (477279) 
mentioned in the Talmud (Parah, viii, 10; Baba Ba- 
thra, 746) as emptying into the Jordan; the Hieromax 
(q. v.) of the Greek and Roman writers, and the modern 
Yarmuk. 

Jar’muth (Heb. Yarmuth’, M1272, height ; Sept. 

‘Tepz0bS), the name of two places. 
* 1. A town in the plain of Judah (Josh. xv, 35), in- 
habited after the Babylonian captivity (Neh. xi, 29) ; 
originally the seat of one of the Canaanitish kings [see 
Prram] defeated by Joshua (Josh. x, 3, 5, 23; xii, 11; 
xv, 35). Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. Isoipoitc, also ‘Tep- 
floxwe) sets down Jarmucha or Jermus as ten Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis towards Jerusalem, but else- 
where Jarmuth (s. v. ‘IeoyotS, doubtless the same 
place) less correctly at four miles’ distance, although in 
the neighborhood of Eshtaol, which is ten miles from 
Eleutheropolis. Dr. Robinson (Researches, li, 344) iden- 
tified the site as that of Yarmuk, a village about seven 
miles north-east of Beit-Jibrin (Schwarz, Palest. p. 85). 
As the name implies, it is situated on a ridge (tell Hr- 
mud or Armuth, a different pronunciation for Yarmuth : 
Van de Velde, Narrative, ii, 193). It is a small and 
poor place, but contains a few traces, in its hewn stones 
and ruins, of former strength and greatness (Porter, 
Handbook, p. 281; Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 324; Tob- 
ler, Dritte Wanderung, p. 120, 462). 

2. A Levitical city in the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xxi, 
29), elsewhere called RemErit (Josh. xix, 21) and Ra- 
mori (1 Chron. vi, 73). Schwarz (Pulest. p. 157) sup- 
poses it was the Ramah of Samuel (1 Sam. xix, 22), 
which he identifies with the modern village of Rameh, 
north-west of Shechem; but this place lies within the 
territory of Manasseh. The associated names seem to 


indicate a locality on the eastern edge of the plain of 
Ksdraelon, See Remern, 


Jaro’ah (Ieb. Yaro’dch, 3195, perhaps born under 

the new moon; Sept. has ’Adat vy. r. Idai, Vulg. Jara), 
son of Gilead and father of Huri, of the Gadites resident 
in Bashan (1 Chron. y, 14), B.C. long ante 782. 
; J arque or Xarque, D.FRaNcrsco, a South Amer- 
ican Jesuit, flourished in the 17th century. He is dis- 
tinguished as the author of Estado presente de las Mis- 
stones en el Tucuman, Paraguay e Rio de la Plata (1687, 
4to), for which his intimate knowledge of the native el- 
ement eminently fitted him, It is remarkable how the 
Jesuits have sueceeded in acquiring foreign languages, 
and how thorough and accurate is their knowledge of 
the nations with whom they are brought in contact, 
(J. H.W.) 

Jarratt, Devereux, an early Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was born in the county of New Kent, Va., 
Jan. 6 (O.8.), 1732-33. His early education was neg- 
lected, and he had few opportunities of receiving in- 
struction i youth, but he so far improved himself as to 
be able, at the age of nineteen 


pee cae ee 1 , to take charge of a neigh- 
or ose re OQ oy a are. t 6 } rj j ") 
poring school. Soon after, he entered a family, in which 
one part of his duties was to read a sermon of Flavel’s 
every night—a task which he performed at first with 


jected to many temptations, he relapse his for 
state. He was finally relieved by a passage in Is 


(Ixii, 12), and resolved to enter the ministry, for which | 
purpose he went to England in 1762. On his return bey. 
served at Bath, Va., where he was eminently successful — 


after some time, although at first his labors appear to 
have been disregarded. He died January 29, 1801. He 
was the author of three volumes of Sermons, and A Serws 
of Letters to a Friend, republished in 1806 in connection 
with his A utobiography.—Sprague, Ann. v, 214; Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review, 1855, p. 502. 

Jarrige, Pierre, a French Jesuit, who was born at 
Tulle in 1605, is celebrated in history by his desertion 
from and severe attacks upon the Jesuitical order. He 
was a very popular teacher and preacher at the time, 
when he joined the Calvinists in 1647; but, meeting 
with great opposition in France, and his life even being 
threatened, he went to Leyden, Holl., where he preached 
under the auspices of the State Church. Meanwhile 
the Jesuitical order condemned him to suffer death, first 
by hanging, then by burning. This provoked the so 
celebrated work of his, Les Jésuites mis sur Véchafuud 
(Leyden, 1649, 12mo, and often), in which he thoroughly 
exposed the workings of that nefarious clerical order. 
A controversy ensued, which finally resulted in the re- 
turn of Jarrige, in 1650, to the Jesuits—due, no doubt, 
more to the threats against his life than anything else. 
He certainly turned the table like a zealous Jesuit, and 
now again condemned as heretics the very Christians 
with whom he had so lately associated, and whose 
cause he had professed to have embraced. 
Sept. 20, 1660. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxvi, 383 
sq-; Bayle, Historical Dictionary, s.v. 

Jarry, Pierre-Francois THEOPHILE, a French Ro- 
man Catholic religious writer, was born at St. Pierre, 
Normandy, in March, 1764. After completing his stud- 
ies at Paris, he was appointed curate at Escots; but, re- 
fusing to sign the clerical obligation demanded by the 
revolutionists, he was obliged to leave the country in 
1791. In 1798 the bishop of Auxerre met Jarry in Ger- 
many, and appointed him grand-vicar, and a short time 
after the exiled Pius VI appointed him arclideacon and 
canon of Liege, Belgium. Prevented, however, from as- 
suming the functions of this position, he resided at Mun- 
ster, where he was instrumental in the conversion of 
count Stolberg (q. v.). After the Restoration, he re- 
tired to Falaise. He died at Lisieux Aug. 31, 1820. 
Jarry wrote quite extensively, especially against the 
usurpations of the Revolutionists of France. His theo- 
logical works of note are, Dissert. sur Vépiscopat de Si. 
Pierre a Antioche, avec la défense de Vauthenticité des 
écrits des Saints Péres (Paris, 1807, 8yo) :— Examen 
@une Dissert. (of the abbot Emery) sur lu mitigation des 
peines des damnis (Leipz. 1810, 8vo). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biographie Générale, xxvi, 386. 

Jarvis, Abraham, D.D., a bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Chnreh, was born in Norwalk, Coun., 
May 6 (O.8.) 1739. He passed A.B. in Yale College in 
1761, and became a lay reader at Middletown, where, 
two years after, he settled as rector, having previously 
received ordination in England. In 1776 he presided at 
a convention of the Episcopal clergy held at New Ha- 
ven, when it was resolved to suspend all religious wor- 
ship. In 1797 he was elected bishop. He subsequently 
removed to Cheshire, N.H., and died May 3, 1813. His 
style of preaching is said to have resembled that of Til- 
lotson and Sherlock. He published Two Sermons. See 
Sprague, Annals, v, 237. 

Jarvis, Samuel Farmar, D.D., LL.D., was born 
at Middletown, Conn,, Jan. 20, 1786, and passed A.B. at 
Yale College in 1805. In 1811 he took charge of St. 
Michael’s Church, Bloomingdale, and in 1813 became 
rector of St. James's, N.Y. He afterwards became pro- 


He died 
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fessor of Biblical literature in the Gen. Theol. Seminary, 
N.Y. In 1819 the doctorate of divinity was conferred 
on him by the University of Pennsylvania, and the de- 
gree of LL.D. in 1837, by Trinity College, Hartford. 
When rector of St. Paul’s, Boston, in 1826, he embarked 
for Europe to procure materials for a work on Church 
history. During an absence of nine years, he examined 
all the important libraries of Europe on the subject to 
which his attention was directed, and, on his return, 
— commenced A Complete History of the Christian Church 
[portions of it were published in 1844 and 1850], which 
remains unfinished. He was appointed historiographer 
of the Church, and occupied various posts of honor in 
the diocese of Connecticut. He died in 1851. A list 
of his writings is given by Allibone, Dict. of Auth. i, 956. 

Jas’aél (‘lacaij\oc v.r.’Acai oc), a Grecized, or, 
rather, corrupt form (1 Esdr. ix, 30) of the Hebrew name 
(Hizra x, 29) SHEAL (q. v.). 

Ja’shen (Heb. Yashen’, Ws, sleeping, as in Cant. vii, 
10, etc. ; Septuag. Iacéy y.r.’Aoay), a person, several of 
whose “sons” are named as among David's famous body- 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii, 32), called in the parallel passage 
HAsuHeEM the Gizonite (1 Chron. xi, 34). Other discrep- 
ancies also occur between the two passages: the former 
names three, while the latter makes the first (Jonathan) 
son of the next, and both (with slight verbal variations) 
assign special patronymics to the last two. Perhaps 
the two accounts may best be reconciled by understand- 
ing the two braves referred to as being Jonathan Ben- 
Shammah (or Ben-Shageh), and Ahiam Ben-Sharar (or 
Ben-Sacar), grandsons of Jashen (or Hashem) of Gizon, 
in the mountains of Judah —hence called Hararites. 
B.C. considerable ante 1046. This name Kennicott be- 
lieves (Dissertation, i, 201-3) lies concealed in the word 
rendered “the Gizonite” in Chronicles, and accordingly 
proposes to read in both places “Gouni, of the sons of 
Hashem; Jonathan, the son of Shamha the Hararite ;” 
his view being supported by the Alex. copy of the Sept., 
which reads viot ‘Acdp 6 Pwiivi ‘Iwvaday vidg Lay) 0 
“Apapi. However, the want of the 72 before "23, and the 
1 prefixed to the name read by him as Gouni, are objec- 
tions to this view, and Bertheau may probably be right 
(Chronik. p. 134), that "22 is due to a repetition of the 
last three letters of the preceding word, “the Shaalbon- 
ite” cuabdyrii), and that we should simply read Ha- 
shem the Gizonite. In the list given by Jerome, in his 
Questiones Hebraice, Jashen and Jonathan are both 
omitted. See Davin. 

Ja’sher (Heb. Yashar’, V7, upright). A volume 
by this title (SWI “BO, the book of the upright man ; 
Auth. Vers. “book of Jasher”) appears anciently to have 
existed among the Hebrews, containing the records of 
honored men, or other praiseworthy transactions. The 
work is no longer extant, but is cited in two passages of 


the O.T. in the following manner: “ And the sun stood | 


still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in 
the book of Jasher 2 So the sun stood still in the nidst 
of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day,” etc. (Josh. x, 13). The other passage is 2 Sam. i, 
17, 18: “And David lamented with this lamentation 


over Saul and over Jonathan his son (also he bade them | 


teach the children of Judah [the use of] the bow: be- 
hold, it is written in the book of Jasher).” After this 
follows the lamentation of David. 

I. Views of the Incident in Joshua’s Career.—The 
book of Jasher has attracted attention because it is ap- 
pealed to in connection with the account of the sun and 
moon standing still. The compiler of the book of Joshua 


refers to it as containing a record or the miracle in ques- | 


tion. It is therefore impossible to do justice to our 


subject without entering into an interpretation of the | 


wonderful phenomenon on which so much ingenuity has 

been wasted. The misspent time which has been de- 

voted to the passage in Joshua makes a critic sad in- 
IV.—D ppb 
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deed. Instead of looking at the words in their natural 
and obvious sense, men have been led away by their 
adherence to the letter into recondite, foolish, and ab- 
surd conjectures. One thing is a key to the right in- 
terpretation, viz. that the passage recording the miracle 
is a quotation from the poetical book of Jasher. The 
only difficulty is to discover where the quotation begins 
and where it ends, But, whatever difference of opinion 
there may be as to this point, it is clear that a strictly 
literal signification of the language ought not to be 
pressed upon a statement professedly extracted from a 
popular poetical work 

1, The most obvious and ancient interpretation of this 
difficult passage is the literal one At first it was con- 
tended that the sun itself, which was then believed to 
haye revolved round the earth, stayed his course for a 
day. Those who take this view argue that the theory 
of the diurnal motion of the earth, which has been the 
generally received one since the time of Galileo and Co- 
pernicus, is inconsistent with the Scripture narrative. 
Notwithstanding the general reception of the Coperni- 
can system of the universe, this view continued to be 
held by many divines, Protestant as well as Roman Cath- 
olic, and was strenuously maintained by Buddeus (Hist. 
Eccles. V. T. Halle, 1715, 1744, p, 828 sq.) and others in 
the last century, 

But in more recent times the miracle has been ex- 
plained so as to make it accord with the now received 
opinion respecting the earth’s motion, and the Scripture 
narrative supposed to contain rather an optical and pop- 
ular than a literal account of what took place on this 
occasion; so that it was in reality the earth, and not 
the sun, which stood still at the command of Joshua 
(Clarke's Commentary, ad loc.). 

2. Another opinion is that first suggested by Spinoza 
(Tract. Theolog.-Pollitic, ¢. ii, p. 22, and ¢. vi) and after- 
wards maintained by Le Clerc (Comment. ad loc.), that 
the miracle was produced by refraction only, causing 
the sun to appear above the horizon after its setting, or 
by some other atmospherical phenomena, which pro- 
duced sufficient light to enable Joshua to pursue and 
discomfit his enemies. This seems to be the only view 
which grants the reality of the miracle, without encum- 
bering it with unnecessary difficulties. 

3. The last opinion we shall mention is that of the 
learned Jew Maimonides (More Nebochim, ii, c. liii), 
viz. that Joshua only asked of the Almighty to grant 
that he might defeat his enemies before the going down 
| of the sun, and that God heard his prayer, inasmuch aa 
before the close of the day the five kings, with their ar- 
| mies, were cut in pieces. This opinion is favored by 
Vatablus, in the marginal note to this passage (see Rob- 
ert Stephens’s edition of the Bible, folio 1557), “ Lord, 
permit that the light of the sun and moon fail us not 
before our enemies are defeated.” Grotius, while he 
admitted that there was no difficulty in the Almighty’s 
arresting the course of the sun, or making it reappear 
by refraction, approved of the explanation of Maimoni- 
des, which has been since that period adopted by many 
divines, including Jahn among the Roman Catholics 
(who explains the whole as a sublime poetical trope, 
Introd. p. ii, § 80), and, among orthodox Protestants, by 
a writer in the Berlin Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Nov, 
1832, supposed to be the editor, the late professor Heng- 
stenberg (Robinson’s Biblical Repository, 1833, i, 791 
sq. See Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics, English transla 
tor’s note, p. 175, 176). See Josuua, 

Il. Opinions as to the Character of the Book itself— 
As the word Jasher signifies just or upright, by which 
term it is rendered in the margin of our Bibles, this 
book has generally been considered to have been so en- 
titled as containing a history of just men. The former 
of the above passages in which the book is cited in . 
Scripture is omitted by the Sept., while in the latter 
the expression is rendered [iAtov Tov evPov¢: the 
Vulg. has liber justorum in both instances. The Peshito 
Syriac in Joshua has “the book of praises or hymns,” 
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reading “"UT for WW, and a similar transposition 
will account for the rendering of the same version 1n 
Sam., “the book of Ashir.” The Targum interprets it 
“the book of the law,” and this is followed by J archi, 
who gives, as the passage alluded to in Joshua, the 
prophecy of Jacob with regard to the future greatness 

of Ephraim (Gen. xlviii, 19), which was fulfilled when 
the sun stood still at Joshua’s bidding. The same Rabbi, 
in his commentary on Samuel, refers to Genesis, ‘ the 
book of the upright, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” to 
explain the allusion to the book of Jasher; and Jerome, 
while discussing the “etymology of Israel,” which he 
interprets as “rectus Dei,” incidentally mentions the 
fact that Genesis was called “the book of the just” (li- 
ber Genesis appellatur evGéwy, id est, justorum), from 
its containing the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and Is- 
rael (Comm. in Jes. xliv, 2). The Talmudists attribute 
this tradition to R. Johanan. R. Eliezer thought that 
by the book of Jasher was signified the book of Deuter- 
onomy from the expressions in Deut. vi, 18; xxxiii, 7, 
the latter being quoted in proof of the skill of the He- 
brews in archery. In the opinion of Rabbi Samuel ben- 
Nachman, the book of Judges was alluded to as the 
book of Jasher (Aboda Zara, ¢. ii); and that it was the 
book of the twelve minor prophets was held by some 
Hebrew writers, quoted without name by Sixtus Senen- 
sis (Bibl. Sanct. lib. ii). R. Levi ben-Gershom recog- 
nises, though he does not follow, the tradition given by 
Jarchi, while Kimchi and Abarbanel adopt the render- 
ing of the Targum. ‘his diversity of opinions proves, 
if it proves nothing more, that no book was known to 
have survived which could lay claim to the title of the 
book of Jasher. 

Josephus, in relating the miracle narrated in Josh, x, 
appeals for confirmation of his account to certain docu- 
ments deposited in the Temple (Ant. v, 1, 17), and his 
words are supposed to contain a covert allusion to the 
book of Jasher as the source of his authority. But in 
his treatise against Apion he says the Jews did not 
possess myriads of books, discordant and contradictory, 
but twenty-two only; from which Abicht concludes 
that the books of Scripture were the sacred books hint- 
ed at in the former passage, while Masius understood by 
the same the Annals which were written by the proph- 
ets or by the royal scribes. Theodoret (Quest. xiv in 
Jesum Nave) explains the words in Josh. x, 18, which 
he quotes as 7d (3u8dioyv 7d evpeféy (prob. an error for 
e00éc, as he has in Quest. iv in 2 Reg.), as referring to 
the ancient record from which the compiler of the book 
of Joshua derived the materials of his history, and ap- 
plies the passage in 2 Sam: ii, 18 to prove that other 
documents, written by the prophets, were made use of 
in the composition of the historical books. Jerome, or, 
rather, the author of the Questiones Hebraice, under- 
stood by the book of Jasher the books of Samuel them- 
selyes, inasmuch as they contained the history of the 
Just prophets, Samuel, Gad, and Nathan. Another opin- 
ion, quoted by Sixtus Senensis, but on no authority, that 
it was the book of eternal predestination, is scarcely 
worth more than the bare mention. 

That the book of Jasher was one of the writings 
which perished in the Captivity was held by R. Levi 
ben-Gershom, though he gives the traditional explana- 
tion above mentioned. His opinion has been adopted 
by Junius, Hottinger (Thes. Phil. ii, 2, § 2), and many 
other modern writers (Wolfii Bibl. Heb. ii, 223), 

What the nature of the book may have been can only 
be inferred from the two passages in which it is men- 
tioned and their context, and, this being the case, there 
is clearly wide room for conjecture. The theory of Ma- 
slus (quoted by Abicht) was, that in ancient times, what- 
ever was worthy of being recorded for the instruction of 
posterity was written in the form of annals by learned 
men, and that among these annals or records was the 
book of Jasher, so called from the trustworthiness and 
methodical arrangement of the narrative, or because it 
contained the relation of the deeds of the people of Is- 
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rael, who are elsewhere spoken of under the symbo 
name Jeshurun. Of the latter hypothesis Fiir Dag 


i 


proves (Handw.s.v.). Sanctius (Comment. ad 2 Reg. 
conjectured that it was a collection of pious hymns, 
written by different authors, and sung on various occa- 
sions, and that from this collection the Psalter was com- 
piled. ‘That it was written in verse may reasonably be 
inferred from the only specimens extant, which exhibit 
unmistakable signs of metrical rhythm ; but that it took 
its name from this circumstance is not supported by 
etymology. Lowth, indeed (Prel. p. 306-7), imagined 
that it was a collection of national songs, so called be- 
cause it probably commenced with 77W7 48, dz yashir, 
“then sang,” etc., like the song of Moses in Exod. xv, 1; 
his view of the question was that of the Syriac and Ar- 
abic translators, and was adopted by Herder. But, 
granting that the form of the book was poetical, a diffi- 
culty still remains as to its subject. That the book of 
Jasher contained the deeds of national heroes of all ages 
embalmed in verse, among which Dayid’s lament over 
Saul and Jonathan had an appropriate place, was the 
opinion of Calovius. A fragment of a similar kind is 
thought to appear in Numb, xxi, 14. Gesenius conjec- 
tured that it was an anthology of ancient songs, which 
acquired its name, “the book of the just or upright,” 
from being written in praise of upright men. He quotes, 
but does not approve, the theory of Illgen, that, like the 
Hamasa of the Arabs, it celebrated the achievements of 
illustrious warriors, and from this derived the title of 
“the book of valor.” But the idea of warlike valor is 
entirely foreign to the root ydéshar. Dupin contended, 
from 2 Sam. i, 18, that the contents of the book were of 
a military nature; but Montanus, regarding rather the 
etymology, considered it a collection of political and 
moral precepts. Abicht, taking the lament of Dayid as 
a sample of the whole, maintained that the fragment 
quoted in the book of Joshua was part of a funeral ode 
composed upon the death of that hero, and narrating his 
achievements. At the same time, he does not conceive 
it necessary to suppose that one book only is alluded to 
in both instances. It must be admitted, however, that 
there is very slight ground for any conclusion beyond 
that which affects the form, and that nothing can be 
confidently asserted with regard to the contents, 

From the passage above referred to (2 Sam. i, 18— 
“Also he bade them teach the children of Israel [the 
use of ] the bow”), it has been supposed by some (see Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s Comment. ad loc., and Horne’s [nirod. vol. 
i) that the book of Jasher contained a treatise on arch- 
ery; but it has been observed (see Parker’s translation 
of De Wette’s Introd. i, 301) that, according to the an- 
cient mode of citation, which consisted in referring to 
some particular word in the document, “the bow” which 
the children of Israel were to be taught indicated the 
poetical passage from the book of Jasher in which the 
“bow of Jonathan” is mentioned (2 Sam. i, 22). One 
writer (Rey. T. M. Hopkins, in the Biblical Repository, 
1845, p. 97 sq.) rashly proposes to reject both references 
to the book in question as spurious, and even the whole 
account of the miracle in Joshua. 

De Wette (Hinleitung, § 169) endeavors to deduce an 
argument in favor of the late composition of the book of 
Joshua from the circumstance of its citing a work (viz. 
the book of Jasher) which “ points to the time of David, 
inasmuch as his lamentation over Saul and Jonathan is 
contained in it.” But it has been supposed by others 


(although the American translator of De Wette’s Introd. 


looks upon this as quite improbable) that the book may, 
as a collection of poems, have received accessions at va- 
rious periods, and, nevertheless, been still quoted by its 
original name. Dr. Palfrey, who adopts this view of 
the book of Jasher in his Lectures, still refers the compo- 
sition of Joshua to the time of Saul. 

III. Attempted Reproductions of the Work,.—1. Al- 
though conjecture might almost be thought to have ex- 
hausted itself on a subject so barren of premises, a schol- 
ar of our own day has not despaired of being able not 


~ only to decide what the book of Jasher was in itself, but 


of reconstructing it from the fragments which, accord- 
ing to his theory, he traces throughout the several books 


of the Old Test. In the preface to his Jashar, or Frag- 


menia Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in Masoreth- 
ico Veteris Testamenti textu passim tessellata (London, 
1854, 1860, 8vo), Dr, Donaldson advances a scheme for 
the restoration of this ancient record in accordance with 
his own idea of its scope and contents. Assuming that, 
during the tranquil and prosperous reign of Solomon, an 
unwonted impulse was given to Hebrew literature, and 
that the worshippers of Jehovah were desirous of pos- 
sessing something on which their faith might rest, the 
book of “Jushar,” or “ uprightness,” he asserts, was writ- 
ten, or, rather, compiled to meet this want. Its object 
was to show that in the beginning man was upright, 
but had, by carnal wisdom, forsaken the spiritual law ; 
that the Israelites had been chosen to preserve and trans- 
mit this law of uprightness; that David had been made 
king for his religious integrity, leaving the kingdom to 
his son Solomon, in whose reign, after the dedication of 
the Temple, the prosperity of the chosen people reach- 
ed its culminating point. The compiler of the book was 


probably Nathan the prophet, assisted, perhaps, by Gad. 


the seer. It was thus “the first offspring of the pro- 
phetic schools, and ministered spiritual food to the great- 
er prophets.” Rejecting, therefore, the authority of the 
Masoretic text, as founded entirely on tradition, and ad- 
hering to his own theory of the origin and subject of the 
book of Jasher, Dr. Donaldson proceeds to show that it 
contains the religious marrow of holy Scripture. In 
such a case, of course, absolute proof is not to be looked 
for, and it would be impossible here to discuss what 
measure of probability should be assigned to a scheme 
elaborated with considerable ingenuity. Whatever an- 
cient fragments in the sacred books of the Hebrews ex- 
hibit the nature of uprightness, celebrate the victories of 
the true Israelites, predict their prosperity, or promise 
future blessedness, have, according to this theory, a claim 
to be considered among the relics of the book of Jasher. 
Following such a principle of selection, the fragments 
fall into seven groups. The first part, the object of 
which is to show that man was created upright (71°, 
ydshdr), but fell into sin by carnal wisdom, contains two 
fragments—an Elohistic and a Jehovistic, both poetical, 
the latter being the more full, The first of these in- 
cludes Gen. i, 27, 28; vi, 1, 2,4, 5; viii, 21; vi, 6,3; the 
other is made up of Gen. ii, 7-9, 15-18, 25; iii, 1-19, 21, 
23,24. The second part, consisting of four fragments, 
shows how the descendants of Abraham, as being up- 
right (orm, yeshdrim), were adopted by God, while 
the neighboring nations were rejected. Fragment 1, 
Gen. ix, 18-27; fragment 2, Gen. iv, 2-8, 8-16; fragment 
8, Gen. xvi, 1-4, 15, 16; xvii, 9-16, 18-26; xxi, 1-14, 20, 
21; fragment 4, Gen. xxv, 20-34; xxvii, 1-10, 14, 18-20, 
25-40; iv,18,19; xxvi,34; xxxvi,2; iv, 23,24; xxxvi, 
8; xxviii, 9; xxvi, 35; xxvii, 46; xxviii, 1-4, 11-19; 
xxix, 1, etc., 24,29; xxxv, 22-26; xxiv, 25-29; xxxv, 
9-14, 15; xxxii,31. In the third part is related, under 
the tigure of the Deluge, how the Israelites escaped from 
Egypt, wandered forty years in the wilderness, and final- 
ly, in the reign of Solomon, built a temple to Jehovah. 
The passages in which this is found are Gen. vi, 5-14; 
vii, 6, 11, 12; viii, 6,7, 8,12; v,29; vilil,4; 1 Kings vi; 
viii, 43; Deut. vi, 18; Psa.v, 8. The three fragments 
of the fourth part contain the divine laws to be observed 
by the upright people, and are found in (1) Deut. v, 122% 
(2) vi, 1-5; Lev. xix, 18; Deut. x, 12-21; xi, 1-5, 7-9; 
and (8) viii, 1-3; vi, 6-18, 20-25, The blessings of the 
upright, and their admonitions, are the subject of the 
fifth part, which contains the songs of Jacob ( Gen. xlix), 
Balaam (Numb. xxiii, xxiv), and Moses (Deut. xxxui, 
xxxiii). The wonderful victories and deliverances of 
Isracl are celebrated in the sixth part, in the trium- 
phal songs of Moses and Miriam (Exod. xv, 1-19), of 


Joshua (Josh. x, 12, 18), and of Deborah (Judg. vy, 1-20). 
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The seventh is a collection of various hymns composed 
in the reigns of David and Solomon, and contains Da- 
vid’s song of triumph over Goliath (!) (1 Sam. ii, 1-10) ; 
his lament for Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i, 19-27), and 
for Abner (2 Sam. iii, 33, 34); his psalm of thanksgiving 
(Psa. xviii; 2 Sam, xxii); his triumphal ode on the con- 
quest of the Edomites (Psa.1x), and his prophecy of 
Messiah's kingdom (2 Sam, xxiii, 1-7), together with 
Solomon’s Epithalamium (Psa. xlv), and the hymn sung 
at the dedication of the Temple (Psa. lxviii). 

It cannot be denied that the critic has shown great 
ingenuity and constructive skill in elaborating his the- 
ory. His commentaries on the individual fragments 
composing the parts often exhibit striking and just re- 
marks, with a right perception of the genius of some 
portions of the O.T. Yet we must pronounce the at- 
tempt a failure. The leading positions are untenable. 
Donaldson’s arguments are often weak and baseless. 
Most of the contents which he assigns to the book of 
Jashar never belonged to it, such as the pieces of Gen- 
esis which he selects, etc. But it is needless to enter 
into a refutation of the hypothesis, ingeniously set forth 
in elegant Latin, and supported with considerable acute- 
ness. Most of the book of Jashar cited in Joshua and 2d 
Samuel is lost. It is very improbable that laws such as 
those in Deut. vi, x, xi, or historical pieces like Gen. xvi, 
1-4, ever belonged to it. It is also a most unfortunate 
conjecture that M>"vj, in Gen. xlix, 10, is abridged from 
M702W ; or, even if it were, that it furnishes a proof of 
the poem being written while Solomon was king (p. 27). 
We are persuaded that the critic gives great extension 


of meaning to the Hebrew word m5, in making it al- , 


r 
most, if not altogether, an appellation of the Israelitish 
people. When he assumes that it is contained in Desi, 
the notion is erroneous (p. 23). , 

Among the many strange results of Donaldson’s ar- 
rangement, Shem, Ham, and Japheth are no longer the 
sons of Noah, who is Israel under a figure, but of Adam ; 
and the circumstances of Noah’s life related in Gen. ix, 
18-27 are transferred to the latter. Cain and Abel are 
the sons of Shem, Abraham is the son of Abel, and Esau 
becomes Lamech, the son of Methuselah, 

2 and 3. There are also extant, under the title of “the 
book of Jasher,” two Rabbinical works, one a moral trea- 
tise, written in A.D. 1394 by R. Shabbatai Carmuz Levi- 
ta, of which a copy in MS. exists in the Vatican library ; 
the other was written by Jacob ben-Meir, or R. Tam, 
who died in 1171, and contains a treatise on Jewish rit- 
ual questions. It was published at Cracow in 1586, 4to, 
and again at Vienna in 1811, but incorrectly. No trans- 
lation of either was ever made, 

4, An anonymous work under the same name was 
published at Venice in 1625, at Cracow in 1628, and at 
Prague in 1668. It contains the histories of the Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, and Judges, and intermixes many fabu- 
lous things. It gives (Ixxxvili, 64) the account of 
Joshua’s miracle nearly in the words of Scripture, mak- 
ing the sun to stand still “ thirty-six times” (O"F)>), i.e. 
hours; but does not bring the history down later than 
the conquest of Canaan. The preface itself states that 
it was discovered at the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Sidrus, one of the officers of Titus, who, while searching 
a house for the purpose of plunder, found in a secret 
chamber a vessel containing the books of the law, the 
prophets, and Hagiographa, with many others, which a 
venerable man was reading. Sidrus took the old man 
under his protection, and built for him a house at Se- 
ville, where the books were safely deposited, and thence 
this one was conveyed to Naples, where it was printed. 
The book in question is probably the production of a 
Spanish Jew of the 13th century (Abicht, De Libr. Recti, 
in Thes. Nov. Theol. Phil. i, 525-34). A German version 
of it, with additions, was published by R. Jacob at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main (1674, 8vo), with the title 4 DM, 


perfect and right. A stereotyped translation of this 
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men, slain by him at one time;” but in Samuel [mar-_ 
gin J, “ Josheb-bassebet the Tachmonite, chief among the 


work was published in New York in 1840, under the di- 
rection of M. M. Noah, with certificates of its fidelity to 
the original by eminent Hebrew scholars who had ex- 
amined it. : , 

5, The above works must not be confounded with the 
various editions of a fabrication which was first secretly 
printed at Bristol, and published in London in 1751 (4to), 
by an infidel type-founder of Bristol named Jacob Ilve, 
who was its real author. It was entitled “ 7’he Book of 
Jasher, with Testimonies and Notes explanatory of the 
Text: to which is prefixed Various Readings : translated 
into English from the Hebrew by Alcuin of Britain, who 
went a pilgrimage into the Holy Land.” This book was 
noticed in the Monthly Review for December, 1751, which 
describes it as “a palpable piece of contrivance, intend- 
ed to impose upon the credulous and ignorant, to sap the 
credit of the books of Moses, and to blacken the charac- 
ter of Moses himself.” The preface, purporting to be 
written by Alcuin, contains an account of the finding of 
the book in MS. at Gazna, in Persia, and the way in 
which it was translated. Having brought it to England, 
Alcuin says that he left it, among other papers, with a 
clergyman in Yorkshire. After two pages of various 
readings, the book itself follows, divided into thirty- 
seven chapters. Testimonies and notes are appended. 
The editor states, in a dedication at the beginning, that 
he bought the MS. at an auction in the north of Eng- 
land, and affirms that Wickliffe had written on the out- 
side, “I have read the book of Jasher twice over, and I 
much approve of it as a piece of great antiquity and cu- 
riosity, but I cannot assent that it should be made a part 
of the canon of Scripture.” This clumsy forgery was 
reprinted at Bristol in 1827, and published in London in 
1829 (4to), as a new discovery of the book of Jasher. A 
prospectus of a second edition of this reprint was issued 
in 1833 by the editor, who therein styles himself the 
Rev. C. R. Bond. This literary fraud has obtained a 
notoriety far beyond its merits in consequence of the 
able critiques to which it gave rise, haying been again 
exposed in the Dublin Christian Examiner for 1831, and 
elaborately refuted by Horne in his /ntroduction (ut sup.; 
new edition, iv, 741-6), 

See, besides the literature above referred to, Hilliger, 
De Libro Recti (Lips. 1714); Nolte, De Libro Justorum 
(Helmst. 1719); Wolf, De Libro Rectorum (Lips. 1742) ; 
Steger, De vocabulo w5 (Kiel, 1808) ; Anon. Jasher re- 
Jerred to in Josh. and Sam. (London, 1842); Hopkins, 
Plumbline Papers (Auburn, 1862, ch. vii) ; and the peri- 
odicals cited by Poole, /ndex, s.v. Compare JosHua. 


Jasho’beam (Heb. Yashobam’, Bylaw", dweller 
among the people, or returner to the people, otherwise, 
to whom the people returns, or a returning people; Sept. 
in | Chron. xi, 11, ’TeBad v.r.’TecaBada; in 1 Chron. 
xii, 6, “LeoBaap v. r. SoBoccdu; in 1 Chron. xxvii, 2, 
‘laPoap v. x. loodZ; Vulg. Jesbaam, but Jesboam in 
1 Chron. xxvii, 2), the name of several of David’s fa- 
vorite officers. 

1. One of the Korhites, or Levite of the family of 
Korah (and therefore probably not identical with the 
following), who joined Dayid’s band at Ziklag (1 Chron. 
xu, 6). B.C. 1053. , 

2. “Son” of Hachmoni, one of David's worthies, and 
the first named in the two lists which are given of them 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 8; 1 Chron. xi, 11). One of these texts 
is held to have suffered through the negligence of copy- 
ists, and, as Jashobeam is not otherwise historically 
known, commentators have been much embarrassed in 
comparing them. The former passage attributes to him 
the defeat of 800, the latter of 300 Philistines; and the 
question has been whether there is a mistake of figures 
in one of these accounts, or whether two different ex- 
ploits are recorded, Further difficulties will appear in 
comparmg the two texts. We have assumed Jashobe- 
am to be intended in both, but this is open to question 
In Chronicles we read, “Jashobeam, the Hachmonite, 
chief of the captains: he lifted up his spear against 300 
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three, Adino, of Ezni, who lifted up his spear against 
800 men, whom he slew.” That Jashobeam the Hach- 
monite and Josheb-bash-shebeth the Tachmonite are the 
same person, is clear; but may not Adino of Ezni, whose 
name forms the immediate antecedent of the exploit, 
which, as related here, constitutes the sole discrepancy 
between the two texts, be another person? Many so 
explain it, and thus obtain a solution of the difficulty, 
But a further comparison of the two verses will again 
suggest that the whole of the verse last cited must be- 
long to Jasbobeam; for not only is the parallel incom- 
plete if we take the last clause from him and assign it 
to another, but in doing this we leave the “ chief among 
the captains” without an exploit, in a list which records 
some feat of every hero. We incline, therefore, to the 
opinion of those who suppose that Jashobeam, or Jo- 
sheb-bash-shebeth, was the name or title of the chief, 
Adino and Eznite being descriptive epithets, and Hach- 
monite the patronymic of the same person; and the 
remaining discrepancy we account for, not on the sup- 
position of different exploits, but of one of those corrup- 
tions of numbers of which several will be found in com- 
paring the books of Chronicles with those of Samuel and 
Kings. B.C.1014. See Apino; Davin; Eznire. 

The exploit of breaking through the host of the Phi- 
listines to procure David a draught of water from the 
well of Bethlehem is ascribed to the three chief heroes, 
and therefore to Jashobeam, who was the first of the 
three (2 Sam. xxiii, 18-17; 1 Chron, xi, 15-19). B.C. 
1045. 

3. We also find a Jashobeam who commanded 24,000, 
and did duty in David’s court in the month Nisan (1 
Chron. xxvii, 2). He was the son of Zabdiel; if, there- 
fore, he was the same as the foregoing Jashobeam, his 
patronymic of “the Hachmonite” must be referred to 
his race or office rather than to his immediate father. 
See Hacumont. 


Ja’shub [or Jash’ub] (Heb. Yashub’, 35", re~ 
turner ; once by error, a", Yashib’, in text 1 Chron. 
vii, 1; Samar. Pent. in Numb. Yosheb’, AW"; Sept. 
‘Iacov3), the name of two men, or, perhaps, the last is 
rather a place. See also SHEAR-JASHUB, 

1. The third named of the four sons of Issachar (1 
Chron. vii, 1; Numb. xxvi, 24); called Jos (perhaps by 
contraction or corruption [or possibly only by substitu- 
tion, both having the same meaning, one from 24, and 
the other from A5X]) in the parallel passage (Gen. 
xlvi, 13). B.C. 1856. -His descendants were called 
JasnuBirus (Hebrew Yashubi’, "Uy, Sept. Lacovpi, 
Numb. xxvi, 24). : 

_2. One of the “sons” (? former residents) of Bani, 


who divorced his Gentile wife after the Exile (Ezra x, 
29). B.C. 459. 

Jash’ubi-le’hem (Heb. Yashu'bi-Le'chem, "11255 
nm [ “in pause” La’chem, am], returning home from 
battle or for food; Sept. avéoroedey abroic y. x, aré- 
orpepay eic Asi; Vulg-reversi sunt in Luhem), appar- 
ently a person named as a descendant of Shelah, the son 
of Judah (1 Chron, iv, 22). B.C. perhaps cir. 995, since 
it added at the end of the list, “4nd these are ancient 
things. These were the potters, and those that dwelt 
among plants and hedges; there they dwelt with the 
king [? Solomon; but, according to some, Pharaoh, dur- 
ing the residence in Egypt] for his work.” Possibly, 
however, “it is a place, and we should infer from its 
connection with Maresha and Chozeba—if Chozeba be 
Chezib or Achzib—that it lay on the western side of the 
tribe, in or near the Shephelah or “plain” The Jewish 
explanations, as seen in Jerome’s Quest. Hebr. on this 
passage, and, in a slightly different form, in the Targum 
on the Chronicles (ed, Wilkins, p. 29, 30), mention of 
Moab as the key to the whole. Chozeba is Elimelech ; 
Joash and Saraph are Mahlon and Chilion, who ‘had 


the dominion in Moab’ from marrying the two Moabite 
damsels: Jashubi-Lehem is Naomi and Ruth, who re- 
turned (Jashubi) to bread, or to Beth-lehem, after the 
famine: and the ‘ancient words’ point to the book of 
Ruth as the source of the whole” 


Jash’ubite (Numb. xxvi, 24). See JAsuus, 1. 
Jasideans. See Yezipis. 
Ja’siél (1 Chron, xi, 46). See JAAsteL. 


Ja’son (‘Idowy, he that will cure, originally the 
name of the leader of the Argonauts), a common Greek 
name, which was frequently adopted by Hellenizing 
Jews as the equivalent of Jesus, Joshua (Inoove; comp. 
Josephus, Ant. xii, 5, 1; Aristeas, Hist. apud Hody, p.7), 
probably with some reference to its supposed connection 
with (aoSar (i.e. the healer). A parallel change occurs 
in Alcimus (Eliakim), while Nicolaus, Dositheus, Mene- 
laus, etc., were direct translations of Hebrew names. It 
oceurs with reference to several men in the Apocrypha, 
and one in the New Testament. 

1. JASON, THE SON OF ELEAZER (comp. Ecclus. 1, 27, 
"Inaove vide Sway 'EXeaZao, Codex A), was one of the 
commissioners sent by Judas Maccabeeus, in conjunction 
with Eupolemus, to conclude a treaty of amity and mu- 
tual support with the Romans, B.C. 161 (1 Mace. viii, 
17; Josephus, Ant. xii, 10, 6). 

2. JASON, THE FATHER OF ANTIPATER, Who was an 
envoy to Rome to renew the treaty, at a later period, 
under Jonathan Maccabeeus, in conjunction with Nume- 
nius, the son of Antiochus (1 Mace. xii, 16; xiv, 22), is 
probably the same person as No. 1. 

3. JASON oF Cyrene, in Africa, was a Hellenizing 
Jew of the race of those whom Ptolemy Soter sent into 
Egypt (2 Mace. i; Josephus, Avt. xii, 1; Prideaux, Con- 
nection, ii, 176). He wrote in five books the history of 
Judas Maccabeus and his brethren, and the principal 
transactions of the Jews during the reigns of Seleucus 
IV Philopator, Antiochus [V Epiphanes, and Antiochus 
V Eupator (B.O. 187-162), from which five books most 
of the second book of Maccabees (q. v.) is abridged. In 
all probability it was written in Greek, and, from the 
fact of its including the wars under Antiochus V Eupa- 
tor, it must have been written after B.C. 162. The 
sources from which Jason obtained his information are 
unknown, and it is not certain when either he or his 
epitomizer lived. All that we know of his history is 
contained in the few verses of the 2d Mace. ii, 19-23. 

4. JASON, THE HIGH-PRIEST, was the second son of 
Simon II, and the brother of Onias III. His proper 
name was Jesus, but he had changed it to that of Jason 
CInoote 'ldsova tavrov perwvipacer [ Josephus, Ant. 
xii,5,1]). Shortly after the accession of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, Jason offered to the king 440 talents of yearly 
tribute if he would invest him with the high-priesthood, 
to the exclusion of his elder brother (4 Mace. iv, 17) (B.C. 
cir. 175). Josephus says that Onias III was dead on the 
accession of Jason to the high-priesthood, and that Jason 


received this post in consequence of his nephew, Onias | 


IV, the son of Onias III, being as yet an infant (Ant. xii, 
5,1). Jason also offered a further 150 talents for the 
license “to set him up a place of exercise, and for the 
training up of youth in the fashions of the heathen” (2 
Mace. iv, 7-9; Josephus, Ant. xii, 5,1). This offer was 
immediately accepted by Antiochus, and Jason built a 
gymnasium at Jerusalem, The effect of this innovation 
was to produce a stronger tendency than ever for Greek 


fashions and heathenish manners, and they so increased | 


under the superintendence of the wicked Jason that the 
priests despised the Temple, and “hastened to be par- 
takers of the unlawful allowance in the place of exercise, 
after the game of Discus (q. v.) called them forth” (2 
Mace. iv, 14). Some of the Jews even “made them- 
selves uncircumcised,” that they might appear to be 
Greeks when they were naked (1 Mace. i, 15; Josephus, 
Ant. xii, 5,1). At last, as was the custom of the cities 
who used to send embassies to Tyre in honor of Hercules 
(Curtius, iv, 2; Polybius, Relig. xxxi, 20, 12), Jason sent 


' 
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special messengers (Sewpove) from J erusalem, who were | 
the newly-clected citizens of Antioch (Avrwoxeic évrac; 
comp. 2 Mace. iv, 9), to carry 800 drachme of silver to 


the sacrifice of that god. See Hercutes, The money, 
however, contrary to the wish of the sender, was not 
used for the sacrifice of Hercules, but reserved for mak- 
ing triremes, because the bearers of it did not think it 
proper (dud 7d pa) KaSHKEv) to employ it for the sacri- 
fice (2 Mace. iv, 19,20). In B.C. 172 Jason also gave a 
festival to Antiochus when he visited Jerusalem, Jason 
and the citizens leading him in by torch-light and with 
great shoutings (2 Mace. iv, 22). Josephus mentions 
this visit, but says that it was an expedition against Je- 
rusalom, and that Antiochus, upon obtaining possession 
of the city, slew many of the Jews, and plundered it of 
a great deal of money (Ant. xii, 5,3). The crafty Ja- 
son, however, soon found a yet more cunning kinsman, 
who removed him from his office in much the same 
manner as he had done with his brother, Onias III. 
Menelaus, the son of Simon (Josephus, A nt, xii, 5,1; Si- 
mon’s brother, 2 Mace. iv, 23), governor of the Temple, 
having been sent by Jason to Antiochus, knew how, 
through flattery and by offering 300 talents more than 
Jason, to gain the favor of the king. Antiochus imme- 
diately gave him the office of high-priest, and Jason was 
forced to flee into the country of the Ammonites (2 
Mace. iv, 26). See Menetaus. In B.C.170, Antiochus 
having undertaken his second expedition into Egypt, 
there was a rumor that he was dead, and Jason made an 
attack upon Jerusalem and committed many atrocities. 
He was, however, forced again to flee into the country 
of the Ammonites (2 Mace. v, 5-7). At length, being 
accused before Aretas, king of the Arabians, he was com- 
pelled “to flee from city to city, pursued of all men, and 
being held in abomination as an open enemy of his 
country and countrymen,” and eventually retired into 
Egypt (2 Mace. v, 8). He afterwards retired to take 
refuge among the Lacedemonians, “thinking there to 
find succor by reason of his kindred” (2 Mace. v, 9; 
compare 1 Mace. xii, 7, 21; Josephus, Ant. xii, 4, 10; see 
Prideaux, Connect. ii, 140; Frankel, Monatschrift, 1853, 
p. 456), and perished miserably “in a strange land” 
(comp. Dan. xii, 30 sq.; Mace. i, 12 sq.). His body re- 
mained without burial, and he had “none to mourn for 
him” (2 Mace. v, 9,10). See HiGH-PRIEST. 

5. JAsoN oF THESSALONICA was the host of Paul 
and Silas at that city. In consequence, his house was 
assaulted by the Jews in order to seize the apostle, but, 
not finding him, they dragged Jason and other brethren 
before the ruler of the city, who released them on secu- 
rity (Acts xvii, 5-9). A.D. 48. He appears to have 
been the same as the Jason mentioned in Rom. xvi, 21 
as one of the kinsmen of Paul, and probably accompa- 
nied him from Thessalonica to Corinth (A.D. 54). He 
was not one of those who accompanied the apostle into 
Asia, though Lightfoot conjectures that Jason and Se- 
cundus were the same person (Acts xx, 4). Alford says 
Secundus is altogether unknown (Acts, l.c.), _ Accord- 
ing to tradition, Jason was bishop of Tarsus (Fabricius, 
Lux Evangelii, p. 91, 92). 

Jasper (MEW, yashepheh’, prob. polished or glitter- 
ing, (aoc), a gem of various colors, as purple, cerulean, 
but mostly green like the emerald, although duller in 
hue (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xx xvii, 8,9; Epiphanius, De Gem- 
mis, § 6; Braun, De Vest. Sacerdot. ii, 19). “ It was the 
last of the twelve inserted in the high-priest’s breast- 
plate (Exod. xxviii, 20; xxxix, 13), and the first of the 
twelve used in the foundation of the new Jerusalem 
(Rey. xxi, 19) : the difference in the order seems to show 
that no emblematical importance was attached to that 
feature. It was the stone employed in the superstruct- 
ure (évddpnorc) of the wall of the new Jerusalem (Rey. 
xxi, 18). It further appears among the stones which 
adorned the king of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii, 13). Lastly, it 
is the emblematical image of the glory of the divine 
Being (Rev. iv, 3). The characteristics of the stone, as 
far as they are specified in Scripture (Rey, xxi, 11), are 


JASPIS 


that it was ‘most precious,’ and ‘like crystal’ (kpvorad- 
diZwr) ; not exactly ‘clear as crystal,’ as in the A.YV., 
but of a crystal hue: the term is applied to it im this 


sense by Dioscorides (v. 160: dOo¢ idomig 6 pév ric | 


gore opapaydiLwy, o dé kpvoraddydne). We may also 


infer from Rev. iv, 8 that it was a stone of brilliant | 


and transparent light.” The ancient jasper thus ap- 
pears to have been frequently translucent, but the 
modern is opaque. A brown variety existed in Egypt. 
The jasper of the ancients, therefore, comprehended 
various precious stones not readily identifiable (Rosen- 
miiller, Bibl. A lierthum, IV, i, 42; Moore’s Anc. M in, Pp. 
163). What is now properly called jasper by mineral- 
ogists is a sub-species of rhomboidal quartz, of several 
varieties, mostly the common, the Hgyptian, and the 
striped; of different colors— whitish, yellow, green, 
reddish, etc., sometimes spotted or banded; occurring 
either in masses or loose crystals, and susceptible of a 
fine polish (see the Lond. Encyclopedia, 8. v.). See GEM. 


Jaspis, Gorrrriep SrmecmuND, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Meissen April 8, 1766. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Leipzig, and entered the 
ministry in 1792 as pastor at Piichau. In 1814 he was 
called to the Nicolai church at Leipzig, where he died, 
Feb. 15, 1823. While he distinguished himself greatly 
as a preacher, it is particularly as a writer in Biblical 
literature that Jaspis’s name deserves to be mentioned 
here. He published an excellent Latin translation of 
the apostolic epistles (Lips. 1793-95; new ed. 1821, 8vo). 
His polemical and homiletical works are now no longer 
regarded as of any value. “He was a man of pure 
aims and cheerful piety, and a good scholar and preach- 
er.’ —Kitto, Cyclop. s.v.; Adelung’s Addenda to Jécher, 
Gelehrten Lexikon, 8. Vv. 

Jassasa, At (or the Spy), a Mohammedan name for 
a beast which is to be one of their signs of the approach 
of the day of judgment: When the sentence shall be ready 
to full upon them, we will cause a beast to come forth 
unto them out of the earth, which shall speak unto them. 
It is supposed by them that it will appear first in the 
temple of Mecca, or on Mount Safa, or in the territory 
of Tayef. She is to be a monster in size, and so swift 
that no human being shall be able to pursue her in her 
rapid flight through this world, marking the believers 
from the unbelievers, “that every person may be known 
at the day of judgment for what he really is.” See 
Sale, Prelim. Dissert. to the Koran, p. 79; Broughton, 
Biblioth. Hist. Sac. i, 506. 


_ Jasu’bus (‘IasoiPoc), the Grecized form (1 Esd. 
ix, 30) of the Heb. name (Hzra x, 29) JAsHUB (q. V.). 


Jatakza (literally relating to birth) is the name of 
a Buddhistic work consisting of a series of books which 
contain an account of 550 previous births of Sakya Mu- 
ni, or the Buddha. Several tales that pass under the 
name of Aisop’s fables are to be found in this collection 
of legends, See Buppuism. 


Ja’tal (Ardp v. r."Lardd), a corrupt Greek form (1 
Esd, v, 28) of the Heb. name (Mzra ii, 42; Neh. vii, 45) 
ATER (q. V.). 

Jath’niél (Heb. Yathniel’, 57205, given by God, 
otherwise praiser of God; Sept. NaSava v. r. NaSa- 
vand, laSavany), the fourth son of Meshelemiah, one 
of the Levitical (Korhite) gate-keepers of the Temple 
(1 Chron. xxvi, 2). B.C. 1014. 

Jat’tir (Heb. Yuattir’, 79m" [in Josh. xy, 48, else- 
where “ defectively” "M7], pre-eminent ; Sept. [eSéo or 
‘Té3e0), a city in the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv, 48, 
where it is named between Shamir and Socoh) assigned 
to the priests (Josh, xxi, 14; 1 Chron. vi, 57), Tewes 
one of the places in the south where David used to 
haunt in his freebooting days, and to his friends in which 
he sent gifts from the spoil of the enemies of Jehovah 
(1 Sam. xxx, 27). The two Ithrite heroes of Davyid’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii, 38; 1 Chron, xi, 40) were possibly 
from Jattir, living memorials to him of his early diffi- 
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culties. According to Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. " 

s. v. Jether), it was in their day a very large hamlet in- : 


FAVAS A oe 


habited by Christians, twenty Roman miles from Eleu- 


theropolis, in the district of the Daroma, near Molatha- 
(Reland, Palest. p. 885). It is named by Hap-Parchi, — 


the Jewish traveller; but the passage is defective, and 


little can be gathered from it (Zunz, in Asher’s Ber. of 


Tujlela, ii, 442). The required position answers nearly 
to that of the modern village of ’Attir, discovered by 
Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii, 194, 625) in this region, 
“ marked by caves upon a hill” (comp. Wilson, Lands of 
Bible, i, 353), and situated fifteen miles south of He- 
bron, and five north of Moladah (Schwarz, Palestine, p. 
105). It contains extensive ruins (Tristram, Land of 
Tsrael, p. 388). 

Jauffret, GAspARD JEAN ANDRE Josern, a French 
Roman Catholic theologian, was born at La Roque-Brus- 
sane, Provence, Dec. 13, 1759. He was educated at Tou- 
lon and Aix, then entered the Church, and was made 
canon of Aulp. He subsequently went to Paris, where 
he continued his theological studies under the priests of 


St. Roch and St. Sulpice, and in 1791 established the pe-. 


riodical Annales de lu Religion et du Sentiment, aimed 
against the civil constitution of the clergy. He after- 
wards became one of the editors of the Annales Relig- 
ieuses. About 1801 he acted as vicar-general of cardinal 
Fesch, at Lyon, during the latter's embassy to Rome, and 
he here labored with the people to reconcile them to the 
Concordat. Cardinal Fesch subsequently called him to 
Paris, where Jauffret established a number of religious 
societies, and obtained many privileges for divers con- 
gregations of monks and nuns through the influence of 
his patron. Made chaplain of the emperor, he was in 
July, 1806, appointed bishop of Metz, and consecrated 
Dec. 8 of the same year, still retaining his imperial chap- 
laincy. This position he improved by establishing a 
number of seminaries and Roman Catholic schools of all 
kinds. In 1810 he was one of the persons sent to meet 
the archduchess Maria Louisa, and subsequently became 
her confessor. In 1811 he was rewarded for his zeal in 
promoting the divorce of Napoleon from his first wife by 
the archbishopric of Aix; but he never really held this 
position, on account of the difficulties between the pope 
and the emperor, and finally felt constrained to renounce 
it. He died at Paris May 13,1823. He wrote De la 
Religion a V Assemblée Nationale (1790-1, 8vo; often re- 
printed under divers titles) :—Du Culte public (1795, 2 
vols. 8vo ; 3d ed. 1815) ;—Mémoire pour servir @ l’ Hist. 
de la Religion et de la Philosophie (Anon. Paris, 1803, 2 
vols. 8vo), besides a number of controversial and practi- 
cal works. See Ami de la Religion et du Roi, xxxvi, 
65-74; Chronique Religieuse, vi, 289-305; Quérard, La 
France Littéraire.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 
410 sq. (J. N. P.) 

Java, an island in the Malay archipelago, and, after 
Sumatra and Borneo, the largest in the Sunda group, is 
the principal seat of the Dutch power in the East. The 
island is 630 miles long, by 35 to 120 miles broad, and 
has an area of 49,730 square miles. The population has 


very rapidly increased since the beginning of the 19th” 


century. While in 1812 it amounted only to 4,500,000 
inhabitants, it numbered in 1845 9,560,000 (of whom 
106,033 were Chinese, 31,216 Arabs, 16,308 Europeans 
and their descendants, and 5111 slaves); in 1864, 
13,649,680 (26,460 Europeans, and 156,390 Chinese); 
and in 1884, 20,931,664 (Kuropeans, 35,000; Chinese, 
215,000). The natives belong to the Malay race, but to 
two different nations—the Javanese in the east, and the 
less numerous Sundanese in the west. The Jayanese are 
a peaceable, frugal, and industrious people, who hava 
made greater progress in agriculture than any other 
people of Asia except the Chinese and Japanese. In 
1527 Java was invaded by the Arabs, who subjuga- 
ted the whole island, and established in it the Moham- 
medan religion and customs. Only in the remote moun- 
tains a few thousand worshippers of Buddha and Brah- 


}ma remain. ‘The ruins of many temples, images, and 


- JAVAN 


tombs prove, however, that at an early period Brah- 
manism struck deep root among the people. The 
Portuguese, who came to Java in 1579, as well as 
the English who arrived later, were expelled by the 
Dutch, who established themselves in Java in 1594, 
and steadily advanced in the conquest of the island 
until only two native states were left—Soerakarta, or 
Solo, with 690,000 inhabitants, and Djodjkarta, with 
340,000 inhabitants. From 1811 to 1816 the island was 
under the rule of the British, who had conquered it, but 
in 1816 it was restored to the Dutch. In consequence 
of the bad administration a number of outbreaks took 
place, among which, in particular, that of Djepo Negoro, 
in 1825, was very dangerous, until at length the gov- 
ernors, Van der Capellen and Jan van den Busch, suc- 
ceeded, by encouraging agriculture, and by other meas- 
ures, in developing the productivity and prosperity of the 
island to a high degree. In accordance with a decree 
of Jan. 1, 1860, slavery was abolished in Java, as well 
as in all the Dutch colonies. During the rule of the 
Portuguese the Catholic missionaries formed some na- 
tive congregations, of which only a few remnants are 
left at Batavia and Depok. The Dutch government 
was decidedly opposed to missionary labor, and Protes- 
tant missions were not begun until the island passed, in 
1811, under the rule of England. The first society in 
the field was the London Missionary (since 1813), which 
was soon followed by the English Baptists. But both 
societies confined their efforts chiefly to the Chinese and 
the Malays. Their missionaries were allowed to remain 
after the restoration of the Dutch administration, but 
they had to submit to many restrictions, until, in 1842, 
all non-Dutch missionaries in the Dutch colonies were 
forbidden to perform any missionary labors. Thus only 
the Rotterdam Missionary Society, which had begun its 
operations in Batavia and the neighborhood in 1820, 
was able to continue the missionary work, A new 1m- 


pulse was given to the labors of this society by a journey , 


of visitation on the part of its inspector. A mission sta- 
tion was established at Samarang, and a second very 
promising field opened in the province of Surabaya, with 
Modjo Warno as centre, whence the mission extended 
to Kediri and Malang. The society, in 1886, supported 
in Java seven missionaries and seven native agents. 
In 1851 a society for home and foreign missions was 
formed at Batavia, with which the Dutch section of the 
Java Committee at Amsterdam associated itself. The 
society labored in Batavia and the neighborhood, in 
particular among the Malays and Chinese, and took sev- 
eral brethren of the Society of Gossner into its service. 
In 1854 the Mennonite Missionary Society at Amster- 
dam (Doopgezinde Vereeniging) began its operations at 
Djapara, while the Nederland Zendings Vereeniging, 
which was established in 1858, opened missions. among 
the Sundanese, to whom it has also undertaken to give 
a translation of the Bible. It employed in 1866 five 
missionaries, and had four stations. The Nederl. Gere- 
formeerde Zendings Vereeniging has also established 
several missions (in 1866 three missionaries) in Java, 
and the Utrecht Missionary Society has begun mission- 
ary operations on the neighboring island of Bali, where 
Buddhism is still prevalent. The Dutch government 
continues to be anything but favorable to the missions, 
but patronizes the diffusion of education, and has re- 
cently established for that purpose a native normal 
school at Bandong. The Roman Catholic Church has 
a vicar apostolic in the city of Batavia. The govern- 
ment pays the salaries of eight priests. The Catholic 
population consists almost exclusively of Dutch soldiers 


and Indo-Portuguese—Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Mis- | 


sions; Grundemann, Missions-A tlas ; Wetzer u. Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon, xii, 569, 591. (A. J.S.) 

Javan (Hebrew Favan’, 55%, of foreign origin), the 
name of a person (borrowed from that of his descend- 
ants) and also of a city. 

1. (Sept. lavay in Gen. x, 2, 4; ‘Taicy in 1 Chron. i, 
5,73 1) BAAacg in Isa. Ixvi, 19 and Ezek, xxvii, 13; else- 
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where of "E\Anvec.) The fourth son of Japheth, and 
the father of Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim 
(Gen. x, 2,4; 1 Chron.i,.5,7). B.C. post 2514. Hence 
for the country settled by his posterity, supposed to be 
Greece, i.e. Lonia (whence the Heb, name), which proy- 
ince, settled by colonists from the mother country, was 
better known to the Orientals, as lying nearer to them, 
than Hellas itself (see Gesenius, 7’hes. Heb. p. 587). It 
is mentioned among the places where the Syrians ob- 
tained articles of traflic (comp. Bochart, Phaleg, iii, 3), 
namely, brass and slaves (Ezek. xxvii, 13); as a distant 
country among the “isles of the sea” (Isa, lxvi, 19). 
Alexander the Great is styled king of Javan (“ Greecia,” 
Dan. viii, 21; x, 20; comp. xi, 2; Zech. ix, 13), In Joel 
iii, 6, the patronymic occurs 7217737773, sons of “the 
Grecians,” like the poetic viec "Ayaiwy. See Ernnor- 
ocy. This name, or its analogue, is found as a designa- 
tion of Greece not only in all the Shemitic dialects, but 
also in the Sanscrit, the Old Persie, and the Egyptian 
(Knobel, Vélkertufel, p.78 sq.), and the form ‘Idoveg ap- 
pears in Homer as the designation of the early inhabi- 
tants of Attica (/liad, xiii, 685), while /Eschylus and 
Aristophanes make their Persian interlocutors call the 
Greeks ’Idovec (ischylus, Pers. 174, 555, 911, ete.; Aris- 
toph. A charn. 104, 106), and the Scholiast on the latter of 
these passages from Aristophanes expressly says, Ilav- 
rac rove "“EXAnvae “Idovag ot BapBapor. éxadovy. 
“The occurrence of the name in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of the time of Sargon (about B.C. 709), in the form 
of Yavnan or Yunan, as descriptive of the isle of Cyprus, 
where the Assyrians first came in contact with the pow- 
er of the Greeks, further shows that its use was not con- 
fined to the Hebrews, but was widely spread throughout 
the East. The name was probably introduced into Asia 
by the Pheenicians, to whom the Ionians were naturally 
better known than any other of the Hellenic races on 
account of their commercial activity and the high pros- 
perity of their towns on the western coast of Asia Mi- 
nor. The extension of the name westward to the gen- 
eral body of the Greeks, as they became known to the 
Hebrews through the Pheenicians, was but a natural 
process, analogous to that which we have already had 
to notice in the case of Chittim. It can hardly be im- 
agined that the early Hebrews themselves had any act- 
ual acquaintance with the Greeks; it is, however, worth 
mentioning, as illustrative of the communication which 
existed between the Greeks and the East, that, amongst 
the artists who contributed to the ornamentation of 
Esarhaddon’s palaces, the names of several Greek artists 
appear in one of the inscriptions (Rawlinson’s Herod. i, 
483). Ata later period the Hebrews must have gained 
considerable knowledge of the Greeks through the Egyp- 
tians. Psammetichus (B.C. 664-610) employed Tonians 
and Carians as mercenaries, and showed them so much 
favor that the war-caste of Egypt forsook him in a body : 
the Greeks were settled near Bubastis, in a part of the 
country with which the Jews were familiar (Herod. ii, 
154). The same policy was followed by the succeeding 
monarchs, especially Amasis (B.C.571-525), who gavethe 
Greeks Naucratis as a commercial emporium. It is tol- 
erably certain that any information which the Hebrews 
acquired in relation to the Greeks must have been: 
through the indirect means to which we have adverted ; 
the Greeks themselyes were very slightly acquainted 
with the southern coast of Syria until the invasion of 
Alexander the Great. The earliest notices of Palestine 
occur in the works of Hecateus (B.C. 594-486), who 
mentions only the two towns Canytis and Cardytus; 
the next are in Herodotus, who describes the country as 
Syria Palestina, and notices incidentally the towns As- 
calon, Azotus, Ecbatana (Batanzea ?), and Gadytis, the 
same as the Canytis of Hecatzeus, probably Gaza. ‘These 
towns were on the border of Egypt, with the exception 
of the uncertain Ecbatana, and it is therefore highly 
probable that no Greek had, down to this late period, 
travelled through Palestine” See GREECE, 


2. (Sept. oivog v.T. "lwvay, ‘Laovday.) A region or 
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town of Arabia Felix, whence the Syrians procured 
manufactures of iron, cassia, and calamus (Ezek, xxvii, 
19); probably the Javan mentioned in the Camus (P. 
1817) as “a town of Yemen,” and “a port of Ispahan. 

Some confound this with the preceding name (Credner 


and Hitzig, on Joel iii,6; see Meier on Joel, p. 166), but. 


Tuch (on Gen. p. 210) suggests that it may have been so 
named as having been founded by a colony of Greeks. 
By a change of reading (see Hiivernick, ad loc.) in an 
associated word (Prat, Srom Uzal, for DIAN, spun, i.e. 
thread), some critics have thought they find another 
place mentioned in the same vicinity (see Bochart, Pha- 
leg, I, ii, 21; Rosenmiiller, Bib/. Geog. iii, 296-305). 

Javelin is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of two 
Heb. terms: "2M (chanith’, so called from its fleribili- 
ty), a lance (1 Sam. xviii, 10, 11; xix, 9) 10s xx 
elsewhere “spear”); and M72" (ro’mach, from its pier- 
cing), a lance for heavy-armed troops (Numb. xxv, 7; 
“lancet,” i. e. spear-head, 1 Kings xviii, 28; “buckler,” 
incorrectly, 1 Chron. xii, 8; elsewhere “spear”). See 
ARMOR. 

Jaw (usually and properly sm, lechi’, rendered also 
“jaw-bone ;” once pomip>, malkochim’, “jaws,” Psa. 
xxii, 15, elsewhere “ prey ;” also misbna, methalleoth’,” 
“jaws,” Job xxix, 17: “jaw teeth,” Prov. xxx, 14; 
“cheek teeth,” Joel i, 6). The denuded jaw-bone of an 
ass afforded Samson (q.v.) a not unsuitable weapon 
(see Seifferheld, De maxilla asini, Tiibing. 1716) for the 
great carnage which he once effected (Judg. xv, 15). 
See Lem. 


Jay, WILLIAM, a very distinguished English Inde- 
pendent minister, was born at Tisbury, county of Wilts, 
May 8,1769. He was the son ofa poor stone-cutter, and 
obtained his education by the influence and charity of 
friends he made as a youth, distinguishing himself even 
then by great natural abilities and ready acquisition. 
When not quite sixteen years of age he began preach- 
ing, and before he had passed his minority he is said to 
have delivered no less than 1000 sermons. Like Wes- 
ley, he often preached out-doors; and he himself relates 
the history of his early life thus: “In the milder sea- 
sons which would allow of it, we often addressed large 
numbers out of doors; and many a clear and calm eyen- 
ing I have preached down the day on the corner of a 
common, or upon the green turf before the cottage door. 
These neighborhoods were supplied sometimes weekly 
and sometimes fortnightly, both on the week-days and 
on the Sabbaths. We always on the Sabbaths avoid- 
ed, if possible, the church hours; and on week-days we 
commonly omitted the services during the hay and corn 
harvest, that we might not give reasonable offence to 
the farmers, or entice the peasants away from their la- 
bor before their usual time. I would also remark that 
we did not always, in these efforts, encounter much op- 
position; indeed, I remember only a few instances in 
‘which we suffered persecution from violence or rude- 
mess.” Jan. 31, 1791, he was made preacher of Argyle 
‘Chapel, Bath, and here he labored for sixty-two years 
swith great distinction. Jay was not excelled even by the 
‘greatest of pulpit orators for which England has been so 
justly celebrated within the last 100 years. John Foster 
calls him the “prince of preachers;” Sheridan pro- 


mounced him “the most natural orator” he had ever! 


heard; Dr, James Hamilton as a preacher who filled 
him “with wonder and delight ;” and Beckford as pos- 
sessing a mind like “a clear, transparent stream, flow- 
ing so freely as to impress us with the idea of its being 
inexhaustible.” He died Dee. 27, 1853, “ beloved and 
trusted by religious professors of all sects” (London: 
Atheneum, Sept. 30,1854). “Mr. Jay was not only a pi- 
ous and eminently successful preacher, but a very genial 
and interesting man; a sagacious observer, yet of child- 
like simplicity in taste and disposition; possessed of a 
fine, though sometimes quaint humor; a most instruc- 
tive and pleasant companion, rich in anecdote and remi- 
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appeared in the religious world, high-flying bigots ex- 
cepted, during the latter part of the 18th and the earlier 
part of the present century. .... He was not a strict 
Calvinist, for he did not believe in the ‘exclusive’ part 
of the Calvinistic creed in any form. He believed in 
‘two grand truths’—‘ that if we are saved, it is entirely 
of God’s grace; and if we are lost, it will be entirely 
from ourselves.’ He held to these firmly, though he 
might not see the connection between them. ‘The 
connection,’ he says, ‘is like a chain across the river; I 
can see the two ends, but not the middle; not because 
there is no real union, but because it is under water.’ 


-As to Church polity, Mr. Jay inclined, on the whole, to 


Presbyterianism, with a special leaning, perhaps, on one 
point—that of mutual ministerial oversight and respon- 
sibility—to Wesleyan Methodism. But he did not be- 
lieve any particular form of polity to be of divine au- 
thority” (London Quart. Review, 1854, p. 553 sq.). Best 
known of his varied and extensive writings are Morning 
and Evening Exercises (vol. i-iv of the collective edition 
of his Works, ed. of 1842) :—The Christian contemplated 
(vol. vi of his Works) :— Mornings with Jesus (1854, 
8yo). His Works were published entire (Bath, 1842-44, 
12 vols. 8vo; New York, 3 vols. 8vo). See Autobiogra- 
phy of the Rev. William Jay, with Reminiscences of some 
distinguished Contemporaries, Selections from his Corre- 
spondence, etc., edited by George Redford, D.D., LL.D., 
and John Angell James (Lond. 1854, 8vo; 3d ed. 1855) ; 
Wilson, Memoir of Jay (1854, 8vo); Wallace, Portrait- 
ure of Jay (1852, 12mo); Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 
857; Princeton Review, v, 369 sq.; Meth. Quart, Review, 
v, 335, (J. H.W.) 

Jayadéva, a celebrated Hindu poet, who, accord- 
ing to some, lived about the middle of the 11th, ac- 
cording to others about the middle of the 16th cent- 
ury after Christ. His most renowned work is the 
Gitagovinda, an erotic poem in honor of the Hindfi de- 
ity Krishna (an incarnation of Vishnu) and his wife 
Radha. It is interpreted both in a literal and a mys- 
tical sense. 


Jayne, Prrer, a pioneer Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, born at Marblehead, Mass., in 1778, entered the 
itinerancy in 1797, and in 1805-6 was stationed in Bos- 
ton, where he died Sept. 5, 1806. Mr. Jayne was a man 
of great promise and rare abilities. His style was terse 
and vigorous, his piety consistent, and his manners in- 
genuous. His early death was deplored by his brethren 
as the eclipse of a morning star. See Minutes of Con- 
Serences, i, 146; Stevens, Memorials of Methodism, i, ch. 
xxvi. (G.L.T.) 

Ja’zar (1) ‘lado v. r. laZnv), a Grecized form (1 
Mace. y, 8) of JAAZER (q. V.). 

Ja’zer (Numb. xxxii, 1, 3; Josh. xxi, 39; 2 Sam. 
xxiv, 5; 1 Chron..vi, 81; xxvi, 31; Isa. xvi, 8, 9; Jer. 
xlvili, 32), See JAAzER. 

Ja’ziz (Heb. Yaziz’, 1715, prominent ; Sept. IweZiZ 
v. 1. IaZiZ), a Hagarite overseer of David’s flocks (1 
Chron. xxvii, 31), which were probably pastured on the 
east of Jordan, in the nomad country where the fore- 


fathers of Jaziz had for ages roamed (comp. vy, 19-22), 
B.C.1014. See Hacarrre. 


Jealousy (FN2P, ZijAoc), properly the feeling of 
suspicion of a wife’s purity (Numb. y, 14); often used 
of Jehovah’s sensitive regard for the true faith of his 
Church (Exod. xx, 5, ete.; 2 Cor. xi, 2). See Mar- 
RIAGE. The same term is sometimes used for anger or 
indignation, or an intense interest for the honor and 
prosperity of another (Psa. Ixxix, 5; 1 Cor. x,22; Zech, 
i, 14; viii, 2), Conjugal jealousy is one of the strongest 
passions of our nature (Proy. vi, 34; Cant. viii,6). When 
God is said to be a jealous God, or to be moyed to Jjeal- 
ousy, or when the still stronger expression is used, “ Je~ 
hovah, whose name is Jealous” (Exod. Xxiy, 14), we are 


to give 
living sketches of most of the eminent men who had 


as 

to understand this language as employed to illustrate, 
rather than to represent, the emotions of the divine 
mind. The same causes operating upon the human 
mind would produce what we call anger, jealousy, re- 
pentance, grief, ete.; and therefore, when these emotions 
are ascribed to the mind of God, this language is used 
because such emotions can be represented to us by no 
other. Thus God is represented to us as a husband, re- 
lated to his Church by a marriage covenant that binds 
her to be wholly for him, and not for another. The 
more sincere and constant the love, the more sensitive 
is the heart to the approach of a rival; and the thought 
of such affection being alienated or corrupted fills the 
soul with grief and indignation. So God commends the 
purity, the fervency, and the sincerity of his love to his 
Church by the most terrific expressions of jealousy. See 
Ipouarry. 


JEALOUSY, IMAGE OF (7822 dad, Sept. e- 
Koy rod ZHove, Vulg. idolum zeli), an idolatrous object 
seen by the prophet in that remarkable vision which 
portrayed to him the abominations that called down the 
divine vengeance on Jerusalem (Ezek. viii, 3,5). See 
ImAcery, CHAMBER OF. It stood upon a pedestal (279, 
“ seat”) within the inner or priests’ court of the Temple, 
adjoining the great altar, and seems to have been iden- 
tical with the statue of Astarte, which Manasseh had 
the audacious effrontery to erect within the sacred pre- 
cincts (2 Kings xxi, 7). See AsurorerH. This idol, 
arresting the attention of all who came to worship just 
as they entered, claimed, as the rival of Jehovah, their 
adoration, and thus was peculiarly offensive to the God 
of heaven (see Henderson, Commentary, ad loc. ; Bieder- 
mann, De idolo zeli, Freib. 1757). See Ipot. 


JEALOUSY-OFFERING (DiN2— M372, Septuag. 
Sucia fndorvziac, Vulgate oblatio zelotypie) was the 
name of a “meat-offering” which a husband was to 
bring when he subjected his wife, under charge of adul- 
tery, before the priest, to the ordeal of the bitter waters 
(Numb. v, 11 sq.). It consisted of a tenth of an ephah 
of barley-meal, without oil or frankincense. The priest 
must wave it (ver. 25), and burn a handful on the altar 
(ver. 26). The Mishna gives more minute directions 
(Sotah, ii, 1; iii,1,6). See ADULTERY. Barley, as an 
inferior grain to wheat (Phadrus, ii, 8, 9), was symboli- 
cal of the suspected condition of the wife (Philo, Opp. ii, 
307). Oil and incense, as emblems of joy and piety, 
were obviously unsuitable to the occasion, See OF- 
FERING. 

JEALOUSY, WATERS OF (0°7987277 077780 72, 
Numb. vy. 19, bitter waters that curse, Sept. ro twp Tov 
éAgypod Tod ixucarapwpévov, Vulg. aque: iste amaris- 
sime in quas maledicta congessi, A.V.‘ this bitter water 
that causeth the curse”). (See Acoluthi. Deaquis amarts 
maledictionem inferentibus [Lips. 1862]). When a He- 
brew wife was suspected of adultery, her husband brought 
her first before the judges, and, if she still asserted her 
innocence, he required that she should drink the waters 
of jealousy, that God might, by these means, discover 
what she attempted to conceal (Numb. vy, 12, ete.). The 
further details are thus described by Dr. Clarke (Com. ad 
loc.) from the rabbinical authorities (comp. Wagenseil’s 
Sota, pass.): “The man then produced his witnesses, and 
they were heard. After this, both the man and the wom- 
an were conveyed to Jerusalem, and placed before the San- 
hedrim; and if she persisted in denying the fact, she was 
led to the eastern gate of the court of Israel, stripped of 
her own clothes, and dressed in black, before great num- 
bers of her own sex. The priest then told her that, if 
she was really innocent, she had nothing to fear ; but if 
guilty, she might expect to suffer all that the law had 
denounced against her, to which she answered ‘Amen, 
amen.’ The priest then wrote the terms of the law in 
this form: ‘If a strange man hath not come near you, 
and you are not polluted by forsaking the bed of your 
husband, these bitter waters, which I have cursed, will 
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not hurt you; but if you have polluted yourself by com- 
ing near to another man, and gone astray from your hus- 
band, may you be accursed of the Lord, and become an 
example for all his people; may your thigh rot, and 
your belly swall till it burst; may these cursed waters 
enter into your belly, and, being swelled therewith, may 
your thighs putrefy.’ After’ this, the priest filled a 
pitcher out of the brazen vessel near the altar of burnt- 
offerings, cast some dust of the pavement into it, min- 
gled something with it as bitter as wormwood, and then 
read the curses, and received her answer of Amen, An- 
other priest in the mean time tore off her clothes as low 
as her bosom, made her head bare, untied the tresses of 
her hair, fastened her clothes (which were thus torn) 
with a girdle under her breast, and then presented her 
with the tenth part of an ephah, or about three pints of 
barley-meal. The other priest then gave her the waters 
of jealousy or bitterness to drink, and, as soon as the 
woman had swallowed them, he gave her the meal, in a 
vessel like a frying-pan, into her hand. This was stir- 
red before the Lord, and part of it thrown into the fire 
of the altar. If the wife was innocent, she returned 
with her husband, and the waters, so far from injuring 
her, increased her health, and made her more fruitful; 
but if she was guilty, she grew pale immediately, her 
eyes swelled, and, lest she should pollute the Temple, she 
was instantly carried out with these symptoms upon 
her, and died immediately, with all the ignominious cir- 
cumstances related in the curses.” 

This ordeal appears to have contained the essence of 
an oath varied for the purpose of peculiar solemnity, so 
that a woman would naturally hesitate to take such an 
oath, understood to be an appeal to heaven of the most 
solemn kind, and also to be accompanied, in case of per- 
jury, by most painful and fatal effects. The drinking 
appears to have been a symbolical action, When “ the 
priest wrote the curses in a book,” and washed those 
curses into the water which was to be drunk, the water 
was understood to be impregnated as it were, or to be 
tinctured with the curse, the acrimony of which it re- 
ceived; so that now it was metaphorically bitter, con- 
taining the curse in it. The drinking of this curse, 
though conditionally effective or non-effective, could not 
but have a great effect on the woman’s mind, and an an- 
swerable effect on the husband’s jealousy, which it was 
designed to cure and to dissipate. We read of no in- 
stance in which the trial took place; and, if the admin- 
istration of the ordeal were really infrequent, we may 
regard that as an evidence of its practical utility, for it 
would seem that the trial and its result were so dreadful 
that the guilty rather confessed their crime, as they were 
earnestly exhorted to do, than go through it. The rab- 
bins say that a woman who confessed in such circum~- 
stances was not put to death, but only divorced without 
dowry. It has been well remarked that this species of 
ordeal could not injure the innocent at all, or punish the 
guilty except by a miracle, whereas in the ordeals by 
fire, etc., in the Dark Ages, the innocent could scarcely 
escape except by a miracle. Sce ADULTERY, 


Jeanes, Henry, an English divine, was born at Al- 
lensay, county of Somerset, in 1611, and was educated 
at Oxford University. He held first the rectory of 
Beercrocomb and Capland, and, after Walter Raleigh’s 
expulsion, the rectory of Chedzoy. He died in 1662, 
Jeanes wrote several theological treatises: (1) Absti- 
nence from Evil :—(2) Indifference of Human Actions : 
—(3) Original Righteousness ; besides several polemical 
tracts in a controversy which he waged against Dr. 
Hammond, Jeremy Taylor, Goodwin, etc. An answer 
to Milton’s Iconoclasts, entitled The Image Unbroken, 
was generally believed to be written by Jeanes, but 
Watt ascribes the work to Joseph Jane (see Allibone, 
Dict. of Authors, p. 957).—Hook, Eccles. Biogr. vi, 280. 


Je’arim (Heb. Yedrim’, B"IS5, forests ; Sept. Ia- 
peiu), the name of a mountain on the border of Judah, 
between Mount Seir and Beth-shemesh (Josh. xv, 10); 
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‘stated to be the site of CHESALON (q-v.). Kesla stands, 

seven miles due west of Jerusalem, “on a high point on 
the north slope of the lofty ridge between wady Ghurab 
and wady Ismail. The latter of these is the south- 
western continuation of wady Beit-Hanina, and the for- 
mer runs parallel to and northward of it, and they are 
separated by this ridge, which is probably Mount J ea- 
rim” (Robinson, New Researches, p. 154). Forests, in 
our sense of the word, there are none; but we have the 
testimony of the latest traveller that “ such thorough 
woods, both for loneliness and obscurity, he had not seen 
since he left Germany” (Tobler, Wanderung, 1857, p. 
178).—Smith. Perhaps the hill behind Kuryet el-Enab 
may be Mount Seir; from it the border “passed over 
(wady Ghurab) to the shoulder |M2~>X 32") of 
Mount Jearim .... and then went down to Beth-she- 
mesh.” It may be that a considerable district of the 
mountains in this locality was called Jearim, for Baalah 
is called Kirjath-Jearim (“the town of Jearim”); and 
if so, then we can see the reason why the explanatory 
phrase is added, “Mount Jearim, which is Chesalon,” to 
limit the more general appellative to the narrow ridge 
between the two wadys (see Keil on Joshua, ad loc.; 
Porter, Handbook for 8. and Pal. p. 285). See Kir- 
JATH-JEARIM, 

Jeut’erai (Heb. Vedtheray’, “7785, perhaps for 
“AND, rich; Sept. TeSoi, Vulg. Jethraz), son of Zerah, 
a Levite of the family of Gershom (1 Chron. vi, 21); 
apparently the same called Ernnt in ver, 41. 


Jebb, John (1), M.D., F.R.S., a Socinian writer, | 


was born in London in 1736, He studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Peterhouse, Cambridge, of which 
latter he became fellow. He was made rector of Ovy- 
ington, Norfolk, in 1764, but, having changed from or- 
thodoxy to Socinianism, he declined any longer sery- 
ing the Church, and resigned in 1775, to apply himself 
to the study of medicine. He died at London in 1786. 
His writings have been published entire, entitled Works, 
Theological, Medical, ete., with memoirs by John Disney, 
D.D. (London, 1787, 3 vols. 8vo). See A Letter to the 
Rev. Mr, Jebb with Relution to his Sentiments, etc. (Lond. 
1778, 8vo) ; Resignation no Proof, a Letter to Mr. Jebb, 
by a member of the University of Cambridge (London, 
1776, 8vo); A Letter to the Rev. John Jebb, M.A., ete. 
(Lond, 1776, 8vo); Atkins, General Biography ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxyi, 609; Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, i, 957. 

Jebb, John (2), bishop of Limerick, an eminent 
Irish theologian, was born at Drogheda Sept. 27, 1775. 
He studied at Dublin University, where his proficiency 
attracted the notice of Broderick, bishop of Kilmore, 
who made him curate of Swanlibar. When Broderick 
hecame archbishop of Cashel, he gave Jebb the living 
of Abington, one of the richest in Ireland. He was 
finally made bishop of Limerick in 1823. A Protestant 
bishop in a district chiefly inhabited by Roman Catho- 
lics, he overcame the prejudices of the people by his lib- 
eral spirit, and staunchly defended their rights, He 
died at Limerick Dec. 7, 1833. His principal works are 
Sermons on Subjects chiefly practical, ete. (Lond. 1815, 
svo, and often) :—Practical Theology (Lond. 1830, and 
again 1837, 2 vols. 8vo):—Pastoral Instructions on the 
Character of the Church of England (London, 1831 [new 
ed. 1844], sm. 8vo) :—Thirty Years’ Correspoidence with 
Alexander Knox, Esq. (London, 1834, 2 vols. 8vo). But 
by far his most important work is his Sacred Literature 
(London, 1820, 8vo, and often), intended chiefly as a re- 
view of the works of Lowth on Hebrew poetry and Isai- 
ah. “Bishop Jebb undertakes to controvert some of 
the principles of Dr. Lowth, and to show that the crite- 
tia by which the latter would determine what is poetry 
in Hebrew are to be found in the New Testament as 
well as the Old. Aside from this controyersy with 
Lowth, the work contains many illustrations and expla- 
nations of difficult or obscure passages, valuable to the 
Biblical scholar. ‘No book of criticism has lately ap- 
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Bible”” See Life of Bishop Jebb, with a selection from 
his letters, by Kev. Charles Forster (2d ed. Lond. 1837, 
8yo); Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, s.v. (J. H.W-) 


Jeberechi’ah (Heb. Yeberekyah’, only in the par- 


agogic form Yeberekya’hu, "793735, blessed by Jeho- — 


vuh; Sept. Bapayiac), the father of Zechariah, which 
latter Isaiah took as one of the witnesses of his marriage 
with “the prophetess” (Isa. viii,2). B.C. cir. 739. Both 
the Sept. and the Vulg. give the name in its ordinary 
form, Barachiah, and, as we do not find it elsewhere, 
the initial 5 is probably an error, which may be account- 
ed for by supposing the preceding word 7 to have been 
originally plural, "23, the two witnesses being both sons 
of Barachiah, and the final letter, by a mistake of the 
copyist, to have been prefixed to the following word. 
The same pair of names seems to have been of no un- 
frequent eccurrence in the priestly houses. Zechariah 
the prophet was son of Berechiah (Zech, i, 1), and we 
have “ Zacharias, son of Barachias” (Matt. xxiii, 3, 5). 
Josephus also (War, iv, 5, 4) mentions another Zacha- 
rias, son of Baruch. See ZECHARIAH, 

Je’bus (Heb. Yebus’, 552", trodden hard, i. e. perh. 
Sustness ; Sept. TeBovc), the name of the ancient Ca- 
naanitish city which stood on Mount Zion, one of the 
hills on which Jerusalem was built (/ebusi, Josh. xv, 8; 
xviii, 16,28). In Judg. xix, 10 it is identified with Je- 
rusalem, and in 1 Chron. xi, 4, 5, the only other passage 
in which the name occurs, it is identified with the cas- 
tle of Zion, subsequently called the castle or city of Da- 
vid. The sides of Zion descended precipitously on the 
west and south into the deep valley of Hinnom, and on 
the east into the Tyropceon, which separated it from 
Moriah. On the north side a branch valley, the upper 
part of the Tyropeon, swept round it; and here was a 
ledge of rock on which a massive tower was afterwards 
founded, perhaps on the site of an older one. Recent 
excayations on the site remarkably corroborate these 
facts. See JERUSALEM. Jebus was thus naturally a 
place of great strength; and, being strongly fortified 
besides, it is not strange that the Jebusites should have 
gloried in it as impregnable (see Rose, Premium Jebu- 
seorum castri expugnati, Alt. 1729), and that the cap- 
ture of it by David should haye been considered one of 
Even 
after Jebus was captured, and Jerusalem founded and 
made the capital of Israel, Zion was separately fortified. 
Tt seems that in addition to the “castle” on the summit 
of the hill there was a lower city or suburb, perhaps 
lying in the bottom of the adjoining valleys; for we 
read that the children of Judah had captured and burn- 
ed Jerusalem (Judg. i, 7, 8), while afterwards it is said 
“the Benjamites did not drive out the Jebusites that 
inhabited Jerusalem” (ver.21). The Jebusites still held 
the “ castle,” which was within the allotted territory of 
Benjamin, but the children of Judah drove them out of 
the lower town, which was situated within their bor- 
ders. This is, in substance, the explanation given by 
Josephus (Ant. v, 2,2 and 5). See JesusirE. 

Jeb’usi (Heb. Yebusi’), a word used in the original 
of a place and its inhabitants. 

1. “Jebusi” (909257 =the Jebusite ; Sept. IleBoveat, 
TeBovc, Vulg. Jebuseus), the name employed for the 
city of Jesus, only in the ancient document describing 
the landmarks and the towns of the allotment of Judah 
and Benjamin (Josh. xv, 8; xviii, 16,28). In the first 
and last place, the explanatory words, “ which is Jerusa- 
In the first, howeyer, our translators 
have given it as “the Jebusite.” A parallel to this 
mode of designating the town by its inhabitants is 
found in this very list in Zemaraim (xviii, 22), Avim 


| (ver. 23), Ophni (ver. 24), and Japhletite (xvi, 3), 
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2. “Jebusite” or “Jebusites,” forms indiscriminately 
employed in the A, Vers., although in the original the 
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name, whether applied to individuals or to the nation, 
is never found in the plural; always singular. The full 
form is “O8357; but in a few places—viz. 2 Sam. v, 6; 
xxiv, 16,18; 1 Chron, xxi, 18 only—it is “ defectively” 
written "0173. Without the article, "043°, it occurs 
in 2 Sam. v, 8; 1 Chron. xi, 6; Zech.ix,7. In the first 
two of these the force is much increased by removing 
the article introduced in the A, Vers., and reading “ and 
smiteth a Jebusite.” See JeBusire, 

Jeb’usite (Heb. Yebusi’, "O43", Sept. TeBovcatoc, 
but 'LeBode in Josh. xv, 8; xviii, 28, or 'IeBode in Judg. 
xix, 11; 1 Chron. xi, 4; also ‘IeBouvoai in Josh. xviii, 
16, and ‘TeBovoi in Ezra ix, 1; A. V. “Jebusi” in Josh. 
xviii, 16, 28), the name of the original inhabitants of 
Jebus, frequently mentioned (usually last in the list) 
amongst the seven Canaanitish nations doomed to de- 
struction (Gen. x, 16; xv, 21; Exod. iii, 8,17; xiii, 5; 
xxili, 23; xxxiii, 2; xxxiv, 11; Numb. xiii, 29; Deut. 
vil, 1; xx, 17; Josh. iii, 10; ix, 1; xi, 3; xii, 8; xxiv, 
11; Judg. iii, 5; 1 Kings ix,20; 1 Chron. i, 14; 2 Chron. 
viii, 7; Ezra ix,1; Neh.ix,8). They appear to have 
descended from a grandson of Ham (Gen. x, 16). ‘‘ His 
place in the list is between Heth and the Amorites (Gen. 
x, 16; 1 Chron. i, 14), a position which the tribe main- 
tained long after (Numb. xiii, 29; Josh. xi, 3); and the 
same connection is traceable in the words of Ezekiel 
(xvi, 3, 45), who addresses Jerusalem as the fruit of the 
union of an Amorite with a Hittite” (Smith), At the 
time of the arrival of the Israelites (see Jour. Sac. Lit. 
Oct. 1851, p. 167) they were found to be a considerable 
tribe on the west of Jordan (Josh. ix, 1), seated on one 
of the hills of Judah (some have wrongly inferred Mo- 
riah from 2 Chron. iii, 1, but in 2 Sam. v,9 it is clearly 
identified with Zion), near the Hittites and Amorites 
(Numb. xiii, 30; Josh. xi, 3), where they had founded a 
city called Jesus (Josh, xviii, 28; comp. xix, 10), prob- 
ably after the name of their progenitor, and established 
a royal form of government, being then ruled by Adoni- 
zedek (Josh. x, 1,23). See Savem. They seem to have 
been a warlike tribe; and, although they were defeated 
with much slaughter, and Adoni-zedek, their king, slain 
by Joshua (Josh. x), and though a part of their city 
seems to have been afterwards taken, sacked, and burn- 
ed by the warriors of Judah (Judg. i, 8), yet they were 
not wholly subdued, but were able to retain at least their 
acropolis (Judg. i, 21), and were not entirely dispossessed 
of it till the time of David (2 Sam. v). Being situated 
on the border (Josh. xv, 8; xviii, 16), between Judah 
and Benjamin, to either of which it is indifferently es- 
signed (Josh. xy, 63; xviii, 28; Judg.i, 21), it was only 
at this late date secured to the actual territory of Da- 
vid’s tribe (1 Chron. xi). He made it the capital of his 
kingdom instead of Hebron (Ewald, /sr. Gesch. ii, 583), 
but did not wholly expel the natives (1 Kings ix, 20). 
By that time the inveteracy of the enmity between the 
Hebrews and such of the original inhabitants as re- 
mained in the land had much abated, and the rights of 
private property were respected by the conquerors. 
This we discover from the fact that the site on which 
the Temple afterwards stood belonged to a J ebusite 
named Araunah, from whom it was purchased by king 
David, who declined to accept it as a free gift from the 
owner (2 Sam. xxiv; 1 Chron. xxi). This afterwards 
became the site of Solomon’s Temple (2 Chron. iii, 1). 
It appears that the Jebusites subsisted under his reign 
in the state of tributaries or slaves (2 Chron. viii, 7), 
and even so continued to the times of the return from 
Babylon (Ezra ix,1). _See JeRUSALEM. : 

The name “ Jebusite” is sometimes put for the city 
itself inhabited by them (i. q. “city of the Jebusites,” 
Judg. xix, 11), as in Josh, xv, 8; xvii, 16; also poetical- 
ly, in later times, for its successor, Jerusalem (Zech. ix, 
7). See JEBUSI. 

“In the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, the ashes 
of Barnabas, after his martyrdom in Cyprus, are said to 
have been buried in a cave where the race of the Jebu- 
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sites formerly dwelt, and previous to this is mentioned 
the arrival in the island of a pious Jebusite, a kinsman 
of Nero (Act. A post. A pocr. p. 72,73, ed Tisch.)” 


Jecami’ah (1 Chron. iii, 18). See Jexamran. 


Jechiel ben-Joseph, of Paris, a Rabbi, flourish- 
ed in the 13th century, He was a disciple of the cele- 
brated Jehudah Sir-Leon (q.v.). But little is known 
of the early history of his life. In the prime of life we 
tind him in Paris, at the head of a theological school 
and an officiating Rabbi in the capital of France. Dur- 
ing the reign of Louis IX the Romanists made every 
effort to cause the expulsion of the Jews from France, 
where they were enjoying at this time special favors. 
They accused the Jews of manifold crimes, and asserted 
that the ‘Talmud contained disrespectful language to- 
wards Jesus, ete.; and though the king hesitated to 
believe this, he was finally persuaded to appoint a com- 
mission of both Christians and Jews to search the 
Talmud for obnoxious passages. Of the four Rabbis 
appointed, Jechiel ben-Joseph headed the Jewish com- 
mission, and he alone, in the main, carried on the dis- 
putation, which resulted unfavorably to the Jews. In 
the dispute Jechiel displayed great ability and learning, 
but it is to be deplored that he injured his cause in the 
eyes of the historian by the assertion which he made 
that the name of Jesus occurring in the Talmud does 
not refer to Jesus the Christ. See Jews in France; 
Wagenseil, Tela ignea Satane (2 vols. 4to); Griitz, Ge- 
schichte der Juden, vii, 115 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Jecholi’ah (2 Kings xv,2). See Jecorran. 


Jechoni’as (Teyoviac), a Grecized form of two 
Hebrew names occurring in the Apocrypha and N. T. 

1. In Esth. xi, 4; Bar. i, 3,9; Matt.i, 11, 12, for king 
JEHOIAKIN (q. V.). 

2. In 1 Esd. viii, 92 for SHecHANTAH (q. v.), who en- 
couraged Ezra in the matter of divorcing the Gentile 
wives (Ezra x, 2). 

Jecoli’ah (Heb. Yekolyah’, 17525, 2 Chron. xxvi, 
3, where the text erroneously has maa52"; Auth. Vers, 
“ Jecholiah ;” in 2 Kings xv, 2, the paragogie form Ye- 
kolya’hu, nmsb=5, able through Jehovah ; Sept. Teyedia; 
Josephus 'AyidAac, Ant. ix, 10,1; Vulg. Jechelia), a fe- 
male of Jerusalem, mother of king Uzziah, and conse- 
quently wife of king Amaziah, whom she appears to 
have survived: her character may be inferred from the 
general piety of her son. B.C. 824-807. 


Jeconi’ah (1 Chron. iii, 16,17; Jer. xxiv, 1; xxvii, 
20; xxviii, 4; xxix, 1; Esth.ii,6). See Jenoracuin. 

Jeconi’as (Ieyoviac), a Grecized form (1 Esd. i, 
9) of the name elsewhere given (2 Chron. xxxv,9) as 
CONANIAH (q. V.)- 

Jedz’us (TIedaitoc), a less correct form (1 Esd. ix, 
30) of the Hebrew name (Ezra x, 29) ADAt1aul (q. v-). 


Jedai’ah (Heb. Yedayah’), the name of several men, 
of different form in the original. 

1, (495%, invoker of Jehovah ; Sept. "Edua v. 1. Tedea 
and ’Iedaia.) Son of Shimri and father of Allon, of the 
ancestors of Ziza, a chief Simeonite who migrated to the 
valley of Gedor (1 Chron. iv, 37). B.C. long ante 711. 

2. (Same Hebrew name as preceding ; Sept. ‘TeCata.) 
Son of Harumaph, and one of those that repaired the 
walls of Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. iii, 10). B.C. 
446, 

3. (ANTI, knowing Jehovah ; Sept. Tdela.) The 
chief of the second division of priests as arranged by Da- 
vid (1 Chron. xxiv,7). B.C. 1014. 

4. (Same Heb. name as preceding; Sept. Twoaé, Iel- 
dovd, Tadia, ‘Téetac, 'Qloviac,” Edie, Tecetov, AtOetor.) 
A priest who officiated in Jerusalem after the exile (1 
Chron. ix, 10; Neh. xi, 10; in which latter passage, how- 
ever, he is styled the son of Joiarib, evidently the same 
as the Jehoiarib with whom he is merely associated in 
the former passage). From Ezra ii, 36; Neh. vii, 39, 
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@ appears to have belonged to the family of Jeshua 
ae orhis relatives having returned with him from Bab- 
ylon), so that he is probably the same with the priest 
Jedaiah enumerated (Neh. xii, 6) amongst the contem- 
poraries of Jeshua who returned with Zerubbabel (the 
name apparently being repeated in verse 7; comp. ver. 
19, 21, where the same repetition occurs, although with 
the mention of different sons), and probably also identi- 
cal with the Jedaiah whom the prophet was directed to 
crown with the symbolical wreath (Zech. vi, 10, 14). 
B.C. 536-520. 

Jed’du (Teddo%), a corrupt form (1 Esd. v, 24) for 
the Hebrew name (Ezra ii, 36) JEDAIAH (q. v.). 

Jedia’él [most Jedi’aél] (Heb. Yediaél’, >R2"7°, 
known by God; Sept. ’ladupr, Adupr, ‘TedepX), the name 
of at least three men. 

‘1. One of the sons of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 6), whose 
sons (ver. 10) and descendants are enumerated as being 
17,200 warriors in David's census (ver. 11). He is, per- 

- haps, the same elsewhere called Asupen (1 Chron. viii, 
1). See Bensamin; JAcos. 

2. A Shimrite (q. v.); one of David’s famous body- 
guard (1 Chron. xi, 45); probably the Manassite of the 
same name who joined David’s troop at Ziklag (1 Chron. 
xii, 20). B.C. 1053-1046. 

3. A Korhite of the Levitical family of Ebiasaph, sec- 
ond son of Meshelemiah, and one of the gate-keepers to 
the tabernacle or Temple (1 Chron. xxvi,2). B.C. 1014. 

Jedi’ dah (Heb. Yedidah’, 13975, beloved ; Septuag. 
Teddida; Josephus Tedx, Ant. xi, 4,1), daughter of Adai- 
ah of Boskath and mother of king Josiah, consequently 
wife of king Amon, whom she appears to have survived 
(2 Kings xxii, 1). Her character may be inferred from 
the piety of her son. B.C. 648-639. 

Jedidi’ah (Heb. Vedideyah’, 157"7%, beloved by 
Jehovah ; Sept.’Tedtda), the name specially given by the 
Lord to SoLomon (q. v.) at his birth, through Nathan, 
in token of the divine favor purposed towards him (2 
Sam. xii, 25). 

Jedithun. See Jenuruun. 


Jedna (‘Iedvc), a town mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomast. s. vy.) as lying “in the desert, six miles 
from Eleutheropolis towards Hebron,” precisely in which 
location stands the modern village Jdhna (Robinson, e- 
searches, ii, 404), 

Jed’uthun (Hebrew Yeduthun’, 10555 or jAM7"; 
also JF, Yedithun’, in 1 Chron. xvi, 38; Neh. ‘xi, 
17; Psa. xxx and Ixxvii, titles; lauder ; Sept. Id:Soty, 
but TdcSwv in 1 Chron. ix, 16), a Levite of Merari’s fami- 
ly, and one of the four great masters of the Temple music 
appointed by David (1 Chron, xvi, 41, 42; xxv, 1, etc.). 
B.C. 1014. From a comparison of 1 Chron. xv, 17,19, with 
xvi, 41, 42; xxv, 1, 3,6; 2 Chron. xxxv, 15, some infer 
that he was identical with Erman (q. v.). In 2 Chron. 
xxxv, 15, he bears the title of “the king’s seer.” His 
sons sometimes appear as exercising the same office (@ 
Chron, xxy, 1,3), at others as door-keepers of the sacred 
* edifice (1 Chron. xvi, 42). His name is also put for his 

descendants (Jeduthunites, “sons of Jeduthun”), who 
occur later as singers and players on instruments (2 
Chron. xxxv, 15; Neh. xi,17). In the latter significa- 
tion it occurs in the superscriptions to Psa. xxxix, lxii, 
Ixxvii ; but Aben-Ezra supposes it to denote here a spe- 
cies of song, and Jarchi a musical instrument, The 
form of the phrase Gans by, “upon Jeduthun”) fa- 
ean Es eras (Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 
Pe are Ree 0) instrumental music, or per- 
8 a st) f performance (Ewald, Heb. Poesie. 

Pp. 176) invented or introduced by Jeduthun; a conclu- 
sion strengthened by finding a phrase indicative of au- 
thorship GAMA, “to Jeduthun,” i. e, composed by 
him), ascribed in a similar connection (Psa. xxxix, ti- 
tle), since he is elsewhere recognised 


as an inspired 
character (2 Chron, xxxy, 15). 


See Musician, 
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Jeejeebhoy, Sir JAMSETJER, 4 Parsee merché 
prince and great philanthropist, who was born of po 
parents at Bombay, July 15, 1783, and at the age of 


twenty had already amassed a fortune which secured — 


him the universal acknowledgment as the “first mer- 
chant in the East,” spent a good portion of his fortune 
in the endowment of schools and hospitals, From 1822 
to 1858 he is reported to have spent “upwards of a quar- 
ter of a million pounds sterling in founding, endowing, 
or supporting undertakings of a purely benevolent char- 
acter ;” but what is more noteworthy still is that this 
Parsee merehant by no means confined his charitable 
efforts to his own confession: Christian, Hindu, and 
Mussulman also shared the benefits of his magnanimous 
acts. In 1857 queen Victoria conferred on him the 
honor of knighthood — the first occasion on which that 


dignity was bestowed on an Eastern. He died April 


16, 1859. 

Jeé’li (Tend v. x. ‘Teepei), a corrupt Greecized form 
(1 Esd. v. 33) of the Heb. name (Ezra ii, 56) JAALAH 
(q. v-)- 

Jeé’lus (léndoc v. xr. Iefd), a Grecized form (1 
Esd. viii, 92) of the Heb. name (Ezra x, 2) JEHIEL (q. V.). 

Jeé’zer (Hebrew Jé’zer, “TEX, abridged for A bie- 
zer; Sept. AytéZeo.), a son of Gilead of Manasseh (Numb. 
xxvi, 30); elsewhere (Josh. xvii, 2, etc.) called ABIEZER 
(q. v.). The patronymic JetzeRirEs (777278, Heb. 
Jezeri’, Sept. ’AxteZeoe) is in like manner applied to his 
descendants (Numb. xxvi, 30), elsewhere called ABIEZ- 
RITES (Judg. vi, 11, etc.). 

Jeé’zerite (Numb. xxvi, 30), See Jenzer. 


Jeffery, Jonny, an English theologian, was born at 
Ipswich in 1647. He studied at Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, entered the Church, and was appointed rector 
of Dennington, Suffolk; then of a parish in Norwich. 
His exemplary conduct, sound teachings, and great eru- 
dition rendered him very popular. In 1687 he obtained 
the livings of Kirton and Falkenham, and in 1694, Til- 
lotson, with whom he was intimately acquainted, made 
him archdeacon of Norwich. He diedin 1720. Jeffery 
was much opposed to religious controversies, holding 
that they generated “more heat than light.” He pub- 
lished Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals; Moral 
and Religious Aphorisms, taken from Dr. Wichcote’s pa- 
pers. A complete collection of his own Sermons and 
Tracts was published (London, 1753, 2 vols. 8vo). See 
Memoirs prefixed to the collection; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxvi, 632; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 
959. 

Jeffries, Grorcg, an English lawyer of the crown, 
born about 1640, was chicf justice of the King’s Bench 
during the reign of James II, and is execrated in eccle- 
siastical history for his conduct towards Baxter (q. v-) 
and Fairfax (q. y.). He seems to have been a man of 
low inclinations, and a ready tool in the hands of the 
court. In the year 1688, after the flight of king James, 
he was recognised at London during the riots by the 
rabble, and, after “having suffered far more than the 
bitterness of death, he was safely lodged in the fortress 
(the Tower of London), where some of his most illustri- 
ous victims had passed their last days, and where his 
own life was destined to close in unspeakable ignominy 
and horror.” He died April 18,1689. No one has bet- 
ter delineated his character than Macaulay (History of 
England, vol. ii), and we refer our readers to this able 


master for further details. See also Neale, History of 
the Puritans, ii, 317 sq., 341. 


J e’gar-sahadu’tha (Chald. Yegar’- Sahadutha’, 
ROATWIW a9, pile of the testimony ; Sept. Bouvde rie 
papruotac, Vulgate tumalus testis), the Aramean name 
given by Laban as a Syrian to the mound of stones 
erected as a memorial of his league with Jacob, where- 


as the latter styled it (Gen, xxx1, 47) by the equivalent 
Hebrew name of GaL-Eep (q. v.) 


— 


- Jehale’leél [many Jehal’cleél] (Heb. Yehallelel’, 


“Sybbo, praiser of God), the name of two men, 


1. (Sept. TaddeAnA, Vulg. Jaledeel.) A descendant 
of Judah, several of whose sons are enumerated, although 
his own immediate parentage is not mentioned (1 Chron. 
iv, 16). B.C. apparently cir. 1618. 

2. (Sept. Tadd7A, Vulg. Jalaleel, Auth. Vers. “Jeha- 
lelel.”) A Levite' of the family of Merari, whose son 
Azariah aided in restoring the Temple services under 
Hezekiah (2 Chron, xxix, 12). B.C, ante 726. 


Jehalelel (2 Chron, xxix,12). SeeJ EHALELEEL, 2. 


Jehdei’ah [some Jehde’iah or Jehdei’ah | (Hebrew 
Yechdeyah’, only in the paragogic form 14773, Fech- 
deya’ hu, rejoicer in Jehovah ; Sept. 'Iadata, Tadiac), the 
name of two men. 

1. A descendant of Shubael or Shebuel, of the family 
of Gershom, who appears to have been head of a division 
of the Levitical Temple attendants as arranged by Da- 
vid (1 Chron. xxiv, 20; comp. xxiii, 16). B.C. 1014. 

2. A Meronothite, and herdsman of the royal asses 
under David and Solomon (1 Chron, xxvii, 30). B.C. 
1014. 


Jehez’ekel (1 Chron. xxiv,16). See Ezexrer, 1. 
Jehi’ah (Hebrew Yechiyah’, 12179, Jehovah's living 
one; Sept. Teaia), a Levite associated with Obed-edom 
as door-keeper of the sacred ark when brought by David 


to Jerusalem (1 Chron. xy, 24); elsewhere (ver. 18) called 
JEHIEL (q. V-)- 

Jehi’él (Heb. Yechiel’, 5X", God’s living one), the 
name of several men. ’ 

1. (1 Chron. ix, 35.) See Jeter, 1. 

2. (1 Chron. xi, 44.) See JErEL, 2. 

3. (Sept. Teind or Tev)\, but v. r. TadeyA in 1 Chron. 
xvi, 5.) One of the Levites “ of the second degree” ap- 
pointed by David to execute the music on the occasion 
of the removal of the ark to Jerusalem (1 Chron. xv, 18, 
20, in which latter passage they are scid to have per- 
formed “ with psalteries on Alamoth”). He is apparent- 
ly the same with the person mentioned (verse 24) by the 
synonymous name JEentAH, although, from the similar 
collocation of names, others have confounded this with 
the Jeter of ch. xvi, 5, a name of different signification. 
He is probably identical with the one named as chief 
amongst the three descendants of Laadan (i.e. Libni) 
arranged by David in charge of the Temple porters (1 
Chron. xxiii, 8), and hence likewise with the Gershonite 
with whom were deposited the gems offered by the peo- 
ple for the sacred structures and utensils (1 Chron. Xi, 
8). B.C. 1043-1014. It is doubtless his descendants 
who were called Jenretires (Hebrew Yechiéli, sbxarns, 
Sept. IemA, A. V. “Jehieli,” 1 Chron. xxvi, 21, 22). 

4. (Sept: Troup v. x. Te, Vulg. Jahiel.) A Hach- 
monite (“son of Hachmoni”) who appears to have been 
tutor in the royal family towards the close of David's 
reign (1 Chron, xxvii, 32). B.C. cir. 1030. “The men- 
tion of Ahithophel (ver. 33) seems to fix the date of this 
list as before the revolt. In Jerome’s Quest. Hebraice 
on this passage, Jehiel is said to be David’s son Chileab 
or Daniel; and ‘Achamoni,’ interpreted as Sapicntissi- 
mus, is taken as an alias of David himself” (Smith). 

5. (Sept. Teij\.) ‘The second-named of the six sons 
of king Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xxi, 2), exclusive of his 
first-born and heir, Jehoram, who, on his accession, mur- 
dered all his brothers (verse 4). B.C. 887. 

6. (Sept. "Tcif\.) A descendant of Heman, and one 
of the Levites who assisted Hezekiah in his reformation 
of the public religion (2 Chron, xxix, 14, where the He- 
brew text has beam, Yechuél’), and who eventually was 
appointed one of the superintendents of the sacred offer- 
ings (xxxi,13). B.C. 726. 

7, (Sept. Tei.) One of those who contributed lib- 
erally to the renewal of the Temple sacrifices under Jo- 
siah; stated to have been a “prince” or courtier, and, at 
the same time, a “ruler of the house of God,” which im- 
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| called ANAZIAH (q.V.)- 


JEHOAHAZ 


plies some union of civil and religious functions (2 Chron, 
xxxv, 8). B.C. 623, ; 

8. (Sept. LeewjA v.r. Teiqd.) The father of Obadiah, 
which latter returned with his relatives of the sons of 
Joab, 218 males, from Babylon with Ezra (Iizra viii, 9). 
B.C. ante 459. 

9. (Sept. TejA ver. Teeud, also Iaind v.r. Aleur.) 
One of the “sons” of Elam (? Persian) who divorced his 
Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra x, 26); probably the 
same with the father of Shechaniah, who proposed that 
measure (verse 2), B.C. 459, 

10. (Sept. Ieuj\ v. x. Ted.) One of the priests, 
“sons” of Harim, who divorced his Gentile wife after 
the captivity (Ezra x, 21). B.C. 459. 

Jehi’éli (1 Chron, xxvi, 21,22). See JEHIEL, 3. 

Jehizki’ah (Heb. Yechizkiyah’, only in the para- 
gogic form Yechizhiya‘hu, \O3PI9, i. g. HezeKran; 
Sept. EZexiac), son of Shallum, one of the Ephraimitish 
leaders who, at the instance of the prophet Oded (q. v.), 
insisted upon the liberation and humane treatment of 
the captives taken and brought to Samaria in the incur- 
sion of Pekah upon the kingdom of Judah (2 Chron. 
xxviii, 12; comp. 8, 13,15). B.C. cir. 738. 

Jeho’adah (Heb. Yehodddah’, WISI, Jehovah 
is his ornament ; Sept. Twiadd v.r. Iaéa), son of Ahaz, 
and father of Alemeth and others of the descendants of 
Saul through Mephibosheth (1 Chron. viii, 36), called 
JARAH (11939, Yarah’, dropping of honey, as in 1 Sam. 
xiv, 27, otherwise woodsman, but more probably a cor- 
rupt reading for M73", Yahda’, i. q. Jehoadah ; Sept. 
"Tadd, Vulg. Jara) in the parallel passage (1 Chron. ix, 
42). B.C. considerably post 1037. 

Jehoad’dan (Heb. Yehodddan’, yITiT, i. q. Jeho- 
adah; Sevt. Twadév), a female of Jerusalem, mother of 
king Amaziah, and consequently wife of king Jehoash, 
whom she appears to have survived (1 Kings xiv, 2; 2 
Chron. xxv, 1; in the former of which passages the text 
has PIs, Yehoaddin’). Her character may per- 
haps be inferred from the partially good conduct of her 
son. B.C. 862-837. 

Jeho’ahaz (Heb. Yehodchaz’, 17810", Jehovah is 
his holder, i. e. sustainer ; Sept. IwayaZ ; written also in 
the contracted form THN", Yodchaz’, 2 Kings xiv, 1; 2 

Chron, xxxiv, 8; xxxvi, 2, 4; Sept. lwayaZ; A.V. 

“ Jehoahaz”),the name of three kings. See also JoaHAz. 

1. One of the names of the youngest son of Jehoram 
of Judah (2 Chron. xxi, 17, Sept. OyoZiac), and father 
of Josiah (2 Chron. xxv, 23, Sept. IwdyaZ) ; usually 


2. The son and successor of Jehu, the twelfth sepa- 
rate king of Israel (2 Kings x, 35), He reigned seven- 
teen years, B.C. 855-838 (Josephus ‘IwaZoc, Ant. ix, 8, 
5). As he followed the evil courses of the house of Jer- 
oboam, the Syrians, under Hazael and Benhadad, were 
suffered to prevail over him; so that at length he had 
only left, of all his forces, filty horsemen, ten chariots, 
and 10,000 foot. - Overwhelmed by his calamities, Jeho- 
ahaz at length acknowledged the authority of Jehovah 
over Israel, and humbled himself before him, in consid- 
eration of which a deliverer was raised up for Israel in 
the person of Jehoash, this king’s son (B.C. 841, whence 
the latter’s viceroyship is dated, 2 Kings xiii, 10), who 
was enabled to expel the Syrians and re-establish the 
affairs of the kingdom (2 Kings xiii, 1-9, 25). See Is- 
RAEL, KINGDOM OF. 

3. The third of the four sons of Josiah by Hamutal, 
born B.C. 632, originally called Suauium, seventeenth 
separate king over Judah for three months only, B.C. 
609 (Josephus "IwayaZoc, Ant. x, 5,2). After his father 
had been slain in resisting the progress of Pharaoh-ne- 
cho, Jehoahaz, who was then twenty-three years of age, 
was raised to the throne by the people in preference to 
his elder brother Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiii, 31,36), and 
received at Jerusalem the regal anointing, which seems 


- JEHOASH 
to have been usually omitted in times of order and of 
regular succession (the oldest brother, Johanan [1 Chron. 
iii, 15], having apparently died without issue, and Zede- 
kiah being yet too young [2 Chron. xxvi, 11)). He 
found the land full of trouble, but free from idolatry. 
Instead, however, of following the excellent example of 
his father, Jehoahaz fell inte the accustomed crimes of 
his predecessors, and, under the encouragements which 
his example or indifference offered, the idols soon reap- 
peared. He is therefore described by his contempora- 
ries as an evil-doer (2 Kings xxiii, 32) and an oppressor 
(Ezek. xix, 3), and such is his traditional character in 
Josephus (Ant. x, 5, 2); but his deposition seems to have 
been lamented by the people (Jer. xxii, 10; Ezek. xix, 
1). Pharaoh-necho, on his victorious return from the 
Euphrates, thinking it politic to reject a king not nom- 
inated by himself, removed him from the throne, and 
set thereon his brother Jehoiakim. The deposed king 
was at first taken as a prisoner to Riblah, in Syria, but 
was eventually carried to Egypt, where he died (2 Kings 
xxiii, 30-35; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 1-4; 1 Chron. iii, 15; Jer. 
xxii, 10,12). See Prideaux, Connection, an.610; Ewald, 

. Gesch. Isr. iii, 719 ; Rosenmiiller, Schol. in Jer, xxii, 11. 
See JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. 

Jeho’ash (Heb. Yehodsh’, WNT, Jehovah-given ; 
in most of the passages in 2 Kings only; more usually in 
the contracted form Yodsh’, UX1", “ Joash,” Sept. Twac, 
Josephus Iwacoc), the name of two kings, See also 
JOASH. 

1, The son of king Ahaziah by Libnah of Beersheba, 
was born B.C. 884; made king at the age of seven years, 
and reigned eighth over the separated kingdom of Ju- 
dah forty years, B.C. 877-837. Jehoash, when an in- 
fant, was secretly saved by his aunt Jehoshebath, who 
was married to the high-priest Jehoiada, from the gen- 
eral massacre of the family by Athaliah, who had usurp- 
ed the throne. See JenorapaA. Jehoram having him- 
self killed all his own brethren, and all his sons, except 
Ahaziah, haying been killed by the irruption of the 
Philistines and Arabians, and all Ahaziah’s remoter re- 
lations having been slain by Jehu, and now all his sons 
being put to death by Athaliah (2 Chron, xxi, 4, 17; 
xxii, 1, 8,9, 10), the house of David was reduced to the 
lowest ebb, and Jehoash appears to have been the only 
surviving descendant of Solomon. By the high-priest 
and his wife the child was privately brought up in the 
chambers connected with the Temple till he was in his 
eighth year, when Jehoiada deemed that the state of 
affairs required him to produce the youthful heir of the 
throne to the people, and claim for him the crown which 
his grandmother had so unrighteously usurped. Find- 
ing the influential persons whom he consulted favorable 
to the design, everything was secretly but admirably 
arranged for producing Jehoash, and investing him with 
the regalia, in such a manner that Athaliah could haye 
no suspicion of the event till it actually occurred. On 
the day appointed, the sole surviving scion of Dayid’s 
illustrious house appeared in the place of the kings, by 
a particular pillar in the Temple court, and was crowned 
and anointed with the usual ceremonies, The hish- 
wrought enthusiasm of the spectators then found vent 
in clapping of hands and exuiting shouts of “ Long live 
the king!” The joyful uproar was heard even in the 
palace, and brought Athaliah to the Temple, from which, 
at a word from Jehoiada, she was led to her death. See 
ATHALIAH, 

Jehoash behaved well during his minority, and so 
long after as he remained under the influence of the 
high-priest. “xcepting that the high-places were still 
resorted to for incense and sacrifice, pure religion was 
restored, large contributions were made for the Pepair 
of the Temple, which was accordingly restored, and the 
country seems to have been free from foreign invasion 
and domestic disturbance. But when this venerable 
adviser died the king seems to have felt himself reliey- 
ed from a yoke, and, to manifest his freedom, began to 
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take the contrary course to that which he had followe ; 
while under pupilage. Gradually the persons who had he 


SE 
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possessed influence formerly, when the house of David 
was contaminated by its alliance with the house of 
Ahab, insinuated themselves into his councils, and ere 
long the worship of Jehovah and the observances of the 
law were neglected, and the land was defiled with idol- 
atries and idolatrous usages. The prophets then uttered 
their warnings, but were not heard; and the infatuated 


king had the atrocious ingratitude to put to death © 


Zechariah, the son and successor of his benefactor Je- 
hoiada. For these deeds Jehoash was made an example 
of the divine judgments. He saw his realm devastated 
by the Syrians under Hazael; his armies were cut m 
pieces by an enemy of inferior numbers; and he was 
eyen besieged in Jerusalem, and only preserved his cap- 
ital and crown by giving up the treasures of the Tem- 
ple. Besides this, a painful malady embittered all his 
latter days, and at length he became so odious that his 
own seryants conspired against him, and slew him on 
his bed. They are said to have done this to avenge 
the blood of Zechariah, who at his death had cried, 
“The Lord look upon it and require it ;” and it is hence 
probable that public opinion ascribed all the calamities 
of his life and reign to that infamous deed. See Zecu- 
ARIAH. Jehoash was buried in the city of David, but 
a place in the sepulchre of the kings was denied to his 
remains (2 Kings xi; xii; 2 Chron. xxiv), He is one 
of the three kings (Ahaziah, Jehoash, Amaziah) omit- 
ted by Matthew in the genealogy of Christ (Matt. i, 8). 

With regard to the different accounts of the Syrian 
invasion given in 2 Kings and in 2 Chron., which have 
led some (as Thenius and many other commentators) 
to imagine two distinct Syrian invasions, and others to 
see a direct contradiction, or at least a strange incom- 
pleteness in the narratives, as Winer, the difficulty ex- 
ists solely in the minds of the critics. See Syr1A, The 
narrative given above, which is also that of Keil and E. 
Bertheau (Exeg. handb. z. A. T.) as well as of Josephus 
(Ant. ix, 8, 4), perfectly suits the two accounts, which 
are merely different abridgments of the one fuller ac- 
count contained in the original chronicles of the king- 
dom. See JupAHN, Ktnqpom or. 

2. The son and successor of Jehoahaz, king of Israel; 
reigned thirteenth over the separate kingdom sixteen 


(nominal) years, B.C. 838-823, and for about one year ~ 


contemporaneously with his namesake of Judah (2 Kings 
xiv, 1; comp. with xii, 1, xiii, 10). When he succeed- 
ed to the crown the kingdom was in a deplorable state 
from the devastations of Hazael and Benhadad, kings 
of Syria, of whose power at this time we had also evi- 
dence in the preceding article. Jehoash, it is true, fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors in the policy of 
keeping up the worship of the golden calves; but, apart 
from this, he bears a fair character, and had intervals, 
at least, of sincere piety and true devotion to the God 
of his fathers (comp. Josephus, Ant. ix, 8,6). Indeed, 
custom and long habit had so established the views of 
political expediency on which the schismatical estab- 
lishments at Dan and Bethel were founded, that at 
length the reprehension which regularly recurs in the 
record of each king’s reign seems rather to apply to it 
as a mark of the continuance of a public crime than as 
indicative of the character or disposition of the reigning 
prince, which is to be sought in the more detailed ac- 
counts of his own conduct. These accounts are favora- 
ble with respect to Jehoash. He held the prophet Eli- 
sha in high honor, looking up to him as a father. When 
he heard of his last illness he repaired to the bedside of 
the dying prophet, wept over his face, and addressed 
him as “the chariot of Israel and the horsemen there~ 
of.” The prophet promised him deliverance from the 
Syrian yoke in Aphek, the scene of Ahab’s great victory 
over a former Benhadad (1 Kings xx, 26-80), He then 
bid him smite upon the ground, and the king smote 
thrice and then stayed. The prophet rebuked him for 
staying, and limited to three his victories over Syria, 
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These promises were accomplished after the prophet’s 
death. God took compassion upon the extreme misery 
of Israel, and, in remembrance of his covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, interposed to save them 
from entire destruction, In three signal and successive 
victories Jehoash overcame the Syrians, and retook 
from them the towns which Hazael had rent from Is- 
rael. These advantages rendered the kingdom of Israel 
more potent than that of Judah. Jehoash, however, 
sought no quarrel with that kingdom, but he neverthe- 
less became involved in a war with Amaziah, king of 
Judah, The grounds of this war are given fully in 2 
Chron, xxv. See AmMAziAn. The hiring of 100,000 
men of Israel for 100 talents of silver by Amaziah is the 
only mstance on record of such a transaction, and im- 
plies that at that time the kingdom of Israel was free 
from all fear of the Syrians. ‘These mercenary soldiers, 
having been dismissed by Amaziah, at the instigation 
of a prophet, without being allowed to take part in the 
Edomitish expedition, returned in great wrath to their 
own country, and sacked and plundered the cities of 
Judah in revenge for the slight put upon them, and also 
to indemnify themselves for the loss of their share of 
the plunder. It was to avenge this injury that Amazi- 
ah, on his return from his triumph over the Edomites, 
declared war agzinst Jehoash, in spite of the warning 
of the prophet; but Jehoash, when he received the de- 
fiance from Amaziah, answered with becoming spirit in 
a parable (q. v.), which by its images calls to mind that 
of Jotham; the cool disdain of the answer must have 
been, and in fact was, exceedingly galling to Amaziah: 
“The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that 
was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy daughter to my son 
to wife; and there came by a wild beast that was in 
Lebanon and trod down the thistle.” This was admira- 
ble; nor was the application less so: “Thou hast in- 
deed smitten Edom, and thine heart hath lifted thee up: 
glory of this, and tarry at home; for why shouldest 
thou meddle to thy hurt, that thou shouldest fall, even 
thou, and Judah with thee.” In the war, or, rather, ac- 
tion which followed, Jehoash was victorious. Having 
defeated Amaziah at Beth-shemesh, in Judah, he ad- 
vanced to Jerusalem, broke down the wall to the extent 
of 400 cubits, and carried away the treasures both of the 
Temple and the palace, together with hostages for the 
future good behavior of the crestfallen Amaziah. Je- 
hoash himself did not long suryive this victory; he died 
in peace, and was buried in Samaria (2 Kings xiv, 1-17). 
pee ISRAEL, KinGDom OF, 

Jeho’hanan (Heb. Yehochanan’, (2709, Jehovah- 
granted, q. d. 9eodGooc), the name of several men. See 
also JOHANAN; JOHN, etc. 

1. (Sept. Iwvay.) A Korhite, and head of the sixth 
division of Leyitical Temple porters (1 Chron. xxvi, 3). 
B.C. 1014. 

2. (Sept. Iwavay.) Jehoshaphat’s second “ captain,” 
in command of 280,000 (?) men (2 Chron. xvii, 15) ; 
probably the same whose son Ishmael supported Jehoi- 
ada in his restoration of prince Jehoash (2 Chron. xxiii, 
1). B.C. cir. 910. 

3. (Sept. Iwavdy, Auth. Vers. “Johanan.”) The fa- 
ther of Azariah, which latter was one of the Ephraimite 
chiefs who insisted upon the return of the captives from 
the rival kingdom (2 Chron. xxviii, 12). B.C. ante 738. 

4, (Sept. Iwavay, A. Vers. “Johanan.”) <A priest, 
the “son” of Eliashib, into whose chamber Ezra retired 
to bewail the profligacy of his countrymen in marrying 
xentile wives (Ezra x, 6); doubtless the same elsewhere 
called JOHANAN in the original (Neh. xii, 22, 23), and 
perhaps identical with No.7 below. 

5, (Sept. Iwavayv.) One of the “sons” of Bebai, who 
divorced his Gentile wife after the Babylonian exile 
(Ezra x, 28). B.C, 459, 

6. (Sept. IwvaSay vy. r. Iwvay, Auth. Vers. “ Joha- 
nan.”) Son of Tobiah, the Samaritan enemy of the 
Jews, and son-in-law of Meshullam (Neh. vi, 18). B.C. 
446, 
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7. (Sept. 'Iwvdy.) One of the priests who celebra- 


ted with music the reparation of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. xii, 42), B.C. 446, He was perhaps the same 
with No, 4 or No. 8 

8. (Sept. Iwavdy.) A leading priest, the “son” of 
Amariah, and contemporary with Joiakim (Neh. xii, 18). 
B.C. cir. 406. He may have been identical with the 
preceding, 

Jehoi’achin (Heb. Yehdyakin’, >=5404, Jehovah- 
appointed ; Sept. Twayip in 2 Kings xxiv, 6, 8, 12, 15; 
xxv, 27; ‘Teyoiag in 2 Chron, xxxvi, 8,9; ‘Twaretp in 
Jer. lii, 31; Josephus ‘Iwayipoc, Ant. x, 6,3; 7,1; N. 
Test. Lexoviac, “ Jechonias,” Matt. i, 11,12; contracted 
once ]72719, Yoyakin’, Ezek. i. 2, Sept. Iwareiu, Auth, 
Vers. “ Jehoiachin”), also in the contracted forms JErc- 
ONIAH (7199239, Yekonyah’, Sept. Teyoviac in Jer. xxvii, 
20; xxviii, 4; xxix, 2; 1 Chron. iii, 16,17; but omits 
in Esth. ii, 6; likewise paragogic AID5, Yekonya’hu, 
Jer, xxiv. 1, Sept. 'Ieyoviac), and Conran (Konyah’, 
only paragogic 17722, Konya’hu, Jer. xxii, 24, 28; 
xxxvii, 1, Sept. Texoviac), son of Jehoiakim, king of 


lem; he succeeded his father as the nineteenth monarch 
of that separate kingdom, but only for three months and 
ten days, B.C. 598. He was then eighteen years of age 
‘according to 2 Kings xxiv, 8, but only eight according 
to 2 Chron, xxxvi, 9. Many attempts have been made 
to reconcile these dates (see J. D, Miiller, De reb. duar. 
tribuum regni Jud. adversis, Lipsie, 1745; Oeder, Freie 
Untersuch. tiber einige Alttest.-Biicher, p. 214; Offerhaus, 
Spicileg. p. 193), the most usual solution being that he 
had reigned ten years in conjunction with his father, so 
that he was eight when he began his joint reign, but 
eighteen when he began to reign alone. There are, 
however, difficulties in this view which, perhaps, leave 
it the safest course to conclude that “eight” in 2 Chron. 
'xxxvi, 9, is a corruption of the text, such as might 
| easily occur from the relation of the numbers eight and 
eighteen, (All the versions read cighteen in Kings, 
and so the Vulg. and many MSS. of the Sept. in Chron., 
as well as at 1 Esd.i, 43. Among recent commentators, 
Keil, Thenius, and Hitzig favor the reading eighteen, 
while Bertheau prefers eight. The language in Jer. 
| xxii, 24-30 is not decisive, for the epithets there applied 
to Jechoniah do not necessarily imply adult age, al- 
though they more naturally agree with it. ‘The same 
remark applies to the allusion in Ezek, xix, 5-9, The 
decided reprobation, however, in 2 Kings xxiv, 9, and in 
2 Chron. xxxvi, 9, would hardly be used of a mere child, 
The mention of his mother in 2 Kings xxiv, 12 does not 
imply his minority, for the queen-dowager was a very 
important member of the royal family. The number 
eight, indeed, would bring Jehoiachin’s birth in the year 
of the beginning of the captivity by Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion, and thus exactly agree with the language in 
Matt. i, 11; but the expression “and his brethren” add- 
ed there, as well as the language of the following verse, 
agrees better with a less precise correspondence, as like- 
wise the qualifying “about” indicates. ‘The argument 
drawn from his father’s age at death, thirty-six [2 Kings 
xxiii, 36 ], is favorable to Jehoiachin’s maturity at the 
time, for most of these kings became fathers very early, 
Josiah, e. g., at fifteen [2 Kings xxii, 1, comp. with xxiii, 
36].) He was, therefore, born in B.C. 616. 

Jehoiachin followed the evil courses which had al- 
ready brought so much disaster upon the royal house 
of David, and upon the people under its sway. He 
seems to have very speedily indicated a political bias 
adverse to the interests of the Chaldzean empire, for in 
three months after his accession we find the generals of 
Nebuchadnezzar again laying siege to Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to the predictions of Jeremiah (xxii, 24-30), 
Jehoiachin had come to the throne at a time when 
Egypt was still prostrate in consequence of the vic- 
tory at Carchemish, and when the Jews had been for 
three or four years harassed and distressed by the in- 


Judah, by Nehushta, daughter of Elnathan of Jerusa- - 
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roads of the armed bands of Chaldzans, Ammonites, 
and Moabites, sent against them by Nebuchadnezzar in 
consequence of Jehoiakim’s rebellion. See JEHOIAKIM, 
Jerusalem at this time, therefore, was quite defenceless, 
and unable to offer any resistance to the regular army 
which Nebuchadnezzar sent to besiege it in the eighth 
year of his reign, and which he seems to have joined in 
person after the siege was commenced (2 Kings xxiv, 
10,11). In avery short time, apparently, and without 
any losses from famine or fighting which would indicate 
a serious resistance, Jehoiachin surrendered at discre- 
tion; and he, and the queen-mother, and all his servants, 
captains, and officers, came out and gave themselves up 
to Nebuchadnezzar, who treated them, with the harem 
and the eunuchs, as prisoners of war (Jer. xxix, 2; Ezek. 
xvii, 12; xix. 9). He was sent away as a captive to 
Babylon, with his mother, his generals, and his troops, 
together with the artificers and other inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, to the number of ten thousand, (This number, 
found in 2 Kings xxiv, 14, is probably a round number, 
made up of the 7000 soldiers of ver. 16, and the 3023 
nobles of Jer. lii, 28, exclusive of the 1000 artificers men- 
tioned in 2 Kings xxiv, 16; see Brown’s Ordo Seclorum, 
p. 186.) Among these was the prophet Ezekiel. Few 
were left but the poorer sort of people and the unskilled 
laborers ; few, indeed, whose presence could be useful in 
Babylon or dangerous in Palestine. See Captivity. 
Neither did the Babylonian king neglect to remove the 
treasures which could yet be gleaned from the palace or 
the Temple, and he now made spoil of those sacred ves- 
sels of gold which had been spared on former occasions. 
These were cut up for present use of the metal or 
for more convenient transport, whereas those formerly 
taken had been sent to Babylon entire, and there laid 
up as trophies of victory. If the Chaldean king had 
then put an end to the show of a monarchy and annex- 
ed the country to his own dominions, the event would 
probably have been less unhappy for the nation; but, 
still adhering to his former policy, he placed on the 
throne Mattaniah, the only surviving son of Josiah, 
whose name he changed to Zedekiah (2 Kings xxiy, 11- 
16; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 9, 10; Jer. xxxvii, 1). See Nes- 
UCHADNEZZAR. 

Jehoiachin remained a captive at Babylon—actually in 
prison (S22 m3), and wearing prison-garments (Jer. 
lii, 31, 33)—for thirty-six years, viz. during the lifetime 
of Nebuchadnezzar; but, when that prince died, his son, 
Eyil-merodach, not only released him, but gave him an 
honorable seat at his own table, with precedence over 
all the other dethroned kings who were kept at Bab- 
ylon, and an allowance for the support of his rank (2 
Kings xxv, 27-30; Jer. lii, 31-34). B.C.561. To what 
he owed this favor we are not told, but the Jewish com- 
mentators allege that Evil-merodach had himself been 
put into prison by his father during the last years of his 
reign, and had there contracted an intimate friendship 
with the deposed king of Judah. We learn from Jer. 
XXvili, 4 that, four years after Jehoiachin had gone to 
Babylon, there was a great expectation at Jerusalem of 
his return, but it does not appear whether Jehoiachin 
himself shared this hope at Babylon. The tenor of Jer- 
emiah’s letter to the elders of the captivity (chap. xxix) 
would, however, indicate that there was a party among 
the captivity, encouraged by false prophets, who were at 
this time looking forward to Nebuchadnezzar’s over- 
throw and Jehoiachin’s return ; and perhaps the fearful 
ig of oe the son of Kolaiah (verse 22), and the 
sen ha mente ern through Nebuchadnez- 
ae, oe ey \ m been the result of some disposi- 

y Ss} against Nebuchadnezzar on the part of 
a portion of the captivity. But neither Daniel or Eze- 
kiel, who were Jehoiachin’s fellow-captives, make any 
further allusion to him, except that Ezekiel dates his 
prophecies by the year “of king Jehoiachin’s captivity” 
G, 25 vili, 1; xxiv, 1, etc.); the latest date beine « the 
twenty-seventh year” (xxix, 17; xl, 1). We alse learn 
from Hsth. ii, 6 that Kish, the ancestor of Mordecai, was 
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‘which to purchase burnt-offerings, and sacrifices, and in- 
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Jehoiachin’s fellow-captive. But the apocryphal books —_ 
are more communicative. Thus the author ofthe bock = 
of Baruch (i, 3) introduces “ Jechonias, the son of Jehoi- 
akim, king of Judah,” into his narrative, and represents 
Baruch as reading his prophecy in his ears and in the 
ears of the king’s sons, and the nobles, and elders, and 
people, at Babylon. At the hearing of Baruch’s words, 
it is added, they wept, and fasted, and prayed, and sent 
a collection of silver to Jerusalem, to Joiakim, the son 
of Hilkiah, the son of Shallum the high-priest, with 


cense, bidding them pray for the prosperity of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Belshazzar his son. The history of 
Susanna and the elders also apparently makes Jehoi- 
achin an important personage, for, according to the au- 
thor, the husband of Susanna was Joiakim, a man of 
great wealth, and the chief person among the captives, 
to whose house all the people resorted for judgment—a 
description which suits Jehoiachin. Africanus (Ep. ad 
Orig. ; Routh, Rel. Sac. ii, 113) expressly calls Susanna’s 
husband king, and says that the king of Babylon had 
made him his royal companion (stvSpovoc). He is 
also mentioned in 1 Esd. v, 5, but the text seems to be 
corrupt. That Zedekiah, who in 1 Chron. iii, 16 is call- 
ed “his son,” is the same as Zedekiah his uncle (call- 
ed “his brother” in 2 Chron, xxxvi, 10), who was his a 
successor on the throne, seems certain, But it is prob- > 
able that “Assir” ("OX = captive), who is reckoned 
amongst the family of Jeconiah in 1 Chron. iii, 17, may + 
really have been only an appellative of Jeconiah him- 

self (see Bertheau on 1 Chron. iii, 16). See Asstr. In 

the genealogy of Christ (Matt. i, 11) he is named in the 

received text as the “son of Josias” his grandfather, the i 
name of Jehoiakim having probably been omitted by er- : 
roneous transcription. See GENEALOGY. In the dark 
portrait of his early character by the prophet (Jer. xxii, 
30), the expression “ Write ye this man childless” refers 
to his having no successor on the throne, for he had 
children (see Meth. Quar. Review, Oct., 1852, p. 602-4). 
See SALATHIEL. Josephus, however (Ant. x, 7, 1), gives 
him a fair character (see Keil, Commentary on Kings, p. 
602). The compiler of 1 Esd. gives the name of Jecho- 
nias to Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, who reigned three 
months after Josiah’s death, and was deposed and car- 
ried to Egypt by Pharaoh-necho (1 Esd. i, 34; 2 Kings 
xxiii, 30). He is followed in this blunder by Epiphani- 
us (i, 21), who says “Josiah begat Jechoniah, who is 
also called Shallum. This Jechoniah begat Jechoniah 
who is called Zedekiah and Joakim.” It has its origin, 
doubtless, in. the confusion of the names when written in 
Greek by writers iguorant of Hebrew. See JUDAH, 
KINGDOM OF, 


Jehoi’ada (Hebrew Fehdyada’, S375, Jehovah- 
known ; Sept. Twradd, lwiadé, Iwéaé), the name of two 


' or more priests. 


1. The father of Benaiah, which latter was one of 
David’s chief warriors (2 Sam. viii, 18; xx, 23; xxiii, 
20, 22; 1 Kings i, 8, 26, 32, 36, 38, 44; ii, 25, 29, 34, 35, 
46; iv,4; 1 Chron. xi, 22,24; xviii, 17; xxvii,5). B.C. 
ante 1046, He is probably the same mentioned as as- 
sisting David at Hebron as leader (7933) of 3700 armed 
Aaronites (1 Chron. xii, 27); Josephus, who calls him 
‘Twdapoe, says 4700 Levites (A nt. vii, 2,3). In 1 Chron, 
xxvii, 34, his name seems to have been erroneously 
transposed with that of his son. 

2. The high-priest at the time of Athaliah’s usurpa- 
tion of the throne of Judah (B.C, 883-877), and during 
the most of the reign of Jehoash. It does not appear 
when he first. became high-priest, but it may have been 
as early as the latter part of Jehoshaphat’s reign. He 
married Jehosheba or Jehoshabeath, daughter of king 
Jehoram, and sister of king Ahaziah (2 Chron. xxii, 11) ; 
and when Athaliah slew all the royal family of Judah 
after Ahaziah had been put to death by Jehu, he and his 
wife stole Jehoash from amongst the king’s sons and hid 
him for six years in the Temple, and eventually replaced 


asad v iS ety : 
him ‘on the throne of his ancestors. See ATHALIAH. 
In effecting this happy revolution, by which both the 
throne of David and the worship of the true God accord- 
ing to the law of Moses were rescued from imminent 
danger of destruction, Jehoiada displayed great ability 
and prudence. Waiting patiently till the tyranny of 
Athaliah—and, we may presume, her foreign practices 
and preferences—had produced disgust in the land, he at 
length, in the 7th year of her reign, entered into secret 
alliance with all the chief partisans of the house of Da- 
vid and of the true religion. He also collected at Jeru- 
salem the Levites from the different cities of Judah and? 
Israel, probably under cover of providing for the Teme 
ple services, and then concentrated a large and conceal- 
ed force in the Temple by the expedient of not dismiss- 
ing the old courses of priests and Levites when their 
successors came to relieve them on the Sabbath. By 
means of the consecrated shields and spears which Da- 
vid had taken in his wars, and which were preserved in 
the treasury of the Temple (comp. 1 Chron, xviii, 7-11; 
xxvi, 20-28; 1 Kings xiv, 26, 27), he supplied the cap- 
tains of hundreds with arms for their men. Having 
then divided the priests and Levites into three bands, 
which were posted at the principal entrances, and filled 
the courts with people favorable to the cause, he pro- 
duced the young king before the whole assembly, and 
crowned and anointed him, and presented to him a 
copy of the Law according to Deut. xvii, 18-20. See 
Hivxian. The excitement of the moment did not 
make him forget the sanctity of God’s house. None 
but the priests an1 ministering Levites were permitted 
by him to enter the Temple, and he gave strict orders 
that Athaliah should be carried without its precincts 
before she was put to death. In the same spirit he in- 
augurated the new reign by a solemn covenant between 
himself as high-priest, and the people and the king, to 
renounce the Baal-worship which had been introduced 
by the house of Ahab, and to serve Jehovah. This was 
followed up by the immediate destruction of the altar 
and temple of Baal, and the death of Mattan, his priest. 
He then gave orders for the due celebration of the Tem- 
ple service, and, at the same time, for the perfect re- 
establishment of the monarchy, all which seems to have 
been effected with great vigor and success, and without 
any cruelty or violence. The young king himself, un- 
der this wise and virtuous counsellor, ruled his kingdom 
well and prosperously, and was forward in works of piety 
during the lifetime of Jehoiada. The reparation of the 
Temple, in the 23d year of his reign, of which a full and 
interesting account is given in 2 Kings xii aud 2 Chron. 
xxiv, was one of the most important works at this pe- 
riod, At length, however, Jehoiada died, and for his 
signal services to his God, his king, and his country, 
which have earned him a place amongst the very fore- 
most well-doers in Israel, he had the unique honor of 
burial amongst the kings of Judah in the city of David. 
—Smith. His decease, though at an advanced age, yet 
occurred too soon for the welfare of the nation and of 
Jehoash, who thereupon immediately fell into idolatry, 
and was even guilty of the most cruel ingratitude to- 
wards the family of Jehoiada. See JeEHoAsH,1. His 
age at his death is stated (2 Chron. xxiv, 15) to have 
been 130 years, which Hervey (Genealogy of our Lord, 
p. 304) proposes to change to 103, in order to lessen the 
presumed disparity between Jehoiada’s age and that of 
his wife, as well as on the ground that a man of 90 could 
hardly have exhibited such energy as he displayed in 
displacing Athaliah; but the change is wholly arbitrary 
and unnecessary. Josephus, in his history (Ant. ix, 7, 
1, where he Grecizes the name, ‘I@daoc), follows the 
Bible account; but in his list of the high-priests (A nf. 
x, 8, 6), the corresponding name seems to be A xioramus 
(A£wioapioc, perhaps by corruption for “ Joram”). In 
the Jewish chronicle (Seder Olam), however, it correct- 
ly appears as Jehoiadah, and with a date tolerably an- 
swering to the scriptural requirements.’ In both au- 
thorities, many of the adjoining names are additional to 
IV.—E rE 


JEHOIAKIM 

those mentioned in the O.T, See Hicu-priesr, It is 
probably this Jehoiada who is alluded to in Jer. xxix, 
26 as a pre-eminent incumbent of the office (see Rosen- 
miller and Hitzig, ad loc.), and he is doubtless the same 
with the Berecnian (Bapayiac) of Matt. xxiii, 26, 
See ZEDEKIAH. 

3. (Neh. iii, 6). See Jorapa, 

Jehoi’akim (Heb. Yehdyakim’, DYpsinn, Jeho- 
vah-established ; Sept. Iwaxiu, oftener Iwaxeiu, Jose- 
phus ‘Twakyiog ; compare JorAKIM, JoKim), the second 


son of Josiah by Zebudah, daughter of Pedaiah of Ru- 
‘mah (probably the Dumah of Josh. xv, 52); born B.C. 


634, and eighteenth king of the separate throne of Ju- 
dah for a period of eleven vears, B.C. 609-598. He is 
mentioned in 2 Kings xxiii, 34, 35, 36; xxiv, 1, 5, 6, 
19; 1 Chron. iii, 15, 16; 2 Chron, xxxvi, 4, 5, 8; Jer. i, 
Byaexil, 18,245 xxiv, Wy xxv, 1s xvid, 21) 22023" 
XXVii, 1,20; xxviii, 4; xxxv, 1; xxxvi, 1, 9, 28, 29, 30, 
B82 Fp sexxvil, 1 yoxlvy Wy slvi,.2 + is) 2) Dansi, 1) 2ee eis 
original name was ELIAKIM (q. v.), but the equivalent 
name of Jehoiakim was given him by the Egyptian 
king who set him on his father’s throne (2 Kings xxiii, 
34). This change is significant of his dependence and 
loss of liberty, as heathen kings were accustomed to 
give new names to those who entered their service 
(Gen. xli, 45; Ezra v, 14; Dan. i, 7), usually after their 
gods, In this case, as the new name is Israelitish, it is 
probable that Pharaoh-necho gaye it at the request of 
Eliakim himself, whom Hengstenberg supposes to have 
been influenced by a desire to place his name in closer 
connection with the promise (2 Sam. vii, 12), where not 
El, but Jehovah is the promiser; and to have done this 
out of opposition to the sentence of the prophets. re~ 
specting the impending fall of the house of David (Ch7is~ 
tol. ii, 401, Eng. trans.). There exists the most striking 
contrast between his beautiful name and his miserable 
fate (Jer. xxii, 19). (See Eckhird, Vom Lsels-Begrab- 
niss, Lpz. 1716.) See NAME. 

Jehoiakim’s younger brother Jehoahaz, or Shallum, 
as he is called Jer. xxii, 11, had been in the first instance 
made king by the people of the land on the death of his 
father Josiah, probably with the intention of following 
up Josiah’s policy, which was to side with Nebuchad- 
nezzar against Egypt, being, as Prideaux thinks, bound 
by oath to the kings of Babylon (i, 50). See JeHo- 
AHAZ. Pharaoh-necho, therefore, having borne down 
all resistance with his victorious army, immediately de- 
posed Jehoahaz, and had him brought in chains to Rib- 
lah, where, it seems, he was on his way to Carchemish 
(2 Kings xxiii, 33, 34; Jer. xxii, 10-12). See Necuno. 
He then set Eliakim, his elder brother, upon the throne 
—changed his name to Jehoiakim (see above)—and, 
having charged him with the task of collecting a trib- 
ute of 100 talents of silver and one talent of gold= 
nearly $200,000, in which he muleted the land for the 
part Josiah had taken in the war with Babylon, he 
eventually returned to Egypt, taking Jehoahaz with 
him, who died there in captivity (2 Kings xxiii, 34; 
Jer. xxii, 10-12; Ezek. xix, 4). Pharaoh-necho also 
himself returned no more to Jerusalem; for, after his 
great defeat at Carchemish in the fourth year of Jchoi- 
akim, he lost all his Syrian possessions (2 Kings xxiv, 
7; Jer. xlvi, 2), and his successor Psammis (Herod. ii, 
clxi) made no attempt to recover them. Egypt, there- 
fore, played no part in Jewish politics during the seven 
or eight years of Jehoiakim’s reign. After the battle 
of Carchemish Nebuchadnezzar came into Palestine as 
one of the Egyptian tributary kingdoms, the capture of 
which was the natural fruit of his victory over Necho. 
He found Jehoiakim quite powerless. After a short 
siege he entered Jerusalem, took the king prisoner, 
bound him in fetters to carry him to Babylon (2 Chron. 
xxxvi, 6, 7), and took also some of the precious vessels 
of the Temple and carried them to the land of Shinar, 
to the temple of Bel his god. It was at this time, in 
the fourth, or, as Daniel reckons, in the third year of 
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his reign [see NEBUCHADNEZZAR ], that Daniel and 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, were taken captives 
to Babylon (Dan. i, 1, 2); but Nebuchadnezzar seems to 
have changed his purpose as regarded Jehoiakim, and 
to have accepted his submission, and reinstated him on 
the throne, perhaps in remembrance of the fidelity of 
his father Josiah (q.v.). The year following the Egyp- 
tians were defeated upon the Euphrates (Jer. xlvi, 2), 
and Jehoiakim, when he saw the remains of the defeated 
army pass by his territory, could not but perceive how 
yain had been that reliance upon Egypt against which 
he had been constantly cautioned by Jeremiah (Jer. 
xxxi,1; xlv,1). In the same year the prophet caused 
a collection of his prophecies to be written out by his 
faithful Baruch, and to be read publicly by him in the 
court of the Temple. This coming to the knowledge 
of the king, he sent for it, and had it read before him. 
But he heard not much of the bitter denunciations with 
which it was charged before he took the roll from the 
reader, and, after cutting it in pieces, threw it into the 
brazier which, it being winter, was burning before him 
in the hall. The counsel of God against him, however, 
stood sure; a fresh roll was written, with the addition 
of a further and most awful denunciation against the 
king, occasioned by this foolish and sacrilegious act. 
“He shall have none to sit upon the throne of David: 
and his dead body shall be cast out in the day to the 
heat and in the night to the frost” (Jer. xxxvi). All 
this, however, appears to have made little impression 
upon Jehoiakim, who still walked in his old paths. See 
JEREMIAH. 

After three years of subjection, Jehoiakim, deluded 
by the Egyptian party in his court (compare Josephus, 
Ant. x, 6, 2), ventured to withhold his tribute, and 
thereby to throw off the Chaldzan yoke (2 Kings xxiv, 
1). This step, taken contrary to the earnest remon- 
strances of Jeremiah, and in violation of his oath of al- 
legiance, was the ruin of Jehoiakim, What moved or 
encouraged Jehoiakim to this rebellion it is difficult to 
say, unless it were the restless turbulence of his own 
bad disposition and the dislike of paying the tribute to 
the king of Babylon, which he would have rather lay- 
ished upon his own luxury and pride (Jer. xxii, 13-17), 
for there was really nothing in the attitude of Egypt at 
this time to account for such a step. It seems more 
probable that, seeing Egypt entirely severed from the 
affairs of Syria since the battle of Carchemish, and the 
king of Babylon wholly occupied with distant wars, he 
hoped to make himself independent. ‘Though Nebu- 
chadnezzar was not able at that time to come in person 
to chastise his rebellious vassal, he sent against him nu- 
merous bands of Chaldzans, with Syrians, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, who were all now subject to Babylon 
(2 Kings xxiv, 7), and who cruelly harassed the whole 
country, being for the most part actuated by a fierce 
hatred against the Jewish name and nation. It was 
perhaps at this time that the great drought occurred 
deseribed in Jer, xiv (compare Jer. xv, 4 with 2 Kings 
xxiy, 2,3). The closing years of this reign must have 
heen a time of extreme misery. The Ammonites ap- 
pear to have overrun the land of Gad (Jer. xlix, 1), and 
the other neighboring nations to have taken advantage 
of the helplessness of Israel to ravage their land to the 
utmost (Ezek. xxv). There was no rest or safety out 
of the walled cities. We are not acquainted with the 
details of the close of the reign. Probably, as the time 
approached for Nebuchadnezzar himself to come against 
Judea, the aesultory attacks and invasions of his troops 
became more concentrated. Either in an engagement 
with some of these forces, or else by the hand of his own 
oppressed subjects, who thought to conciliate the Baby- 
lonians by the murder of their king, Jehoiakim seems 
to have come to a violent end in the eleventh year of 
his reign. His body, as predicted, appears to have been 
cast out ignominiously on the ground; perhaps thrown 
over the walls to convince the enemy that he was 
dead; and then, after being left exposed for some time, 
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‘to have been dragged away and buried “ with the burial . ‘ 
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of an ass,” without pomp or lamentation, beyon t = 
gates of Jerusalem” (Jer, xxii, 18,19; xxxvi, 30; see 1 
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Chron. iii, 15; 2 Kings xxiii, 34-37; xxiv, 1-7; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi, 4-8). Yet it was not the object of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to destroy altogether a power which, as tributary 


to him, formed a serviceable outpost towards Egypt, — 


which seems to have been the great final object of all 
his designs in this quarter. He therefore still main- 
tained the throne of Judah, and placed on it Jehoiachin, 
the son of the late king. Nor does he appear to have 
removed any considerable number of the inhabitants 
until provoked by the speedy revolt of this last ap- 
pointee. See JEHOIACHIN. 

The expression in Jer. xxxvi, 30, “He shall have 
none to sit upon the throne of David,” is not to be taken 
strictly; and yet, as the reign of Jehoiachin was for 
only thirteen weeks, Jehoiakim may be said to have 
been comparatively without a successor, since his son 


scarcely sat down upon his throne before he was de-_ 


posed. The same explanation applies to 2 Kings xxiii, 
34, where Eliakim or Jehoiakim is said to have suc- 
ceeded his father Josiah, whereas the reign of J ehoahaz 
intervened. This was also so short, however, as not to 
be reckoned in the succession. In Matt. i, 11, in the re- 
ceived text, the name of Jehoiakim (Twakeip, “Jakim”) 
is omitted, making Jehoiachin appear as the son of Jo- 
siah; but in some good MSS. it is supplied, as in the 
margin (see Strong’s Greck Harmony of the Gospels, note 
on § 9). See GENEALOGY. 

Josephus’s history of Jehoiakim’s reign is consistent 
neither with Scripture nor with itself. His account of 
Jehoiakim’s death and Jehoiachin's succession appears 
to be only his own inference from the Scripture narra- 
tive. According to Josephus (Ant. x, 6), Nebuchad- 
nezzar came against Judza in the 8th year of Jehoia- 
kim’s reign, and compelled him to pay tribute, which he 
did for three years, and then revolted, in the 11th year, 
on hearing that the king of Babylon had gone to invade 
Egypt. Such a campaign at this time is extremcly 
improbable, as Nebuchadnezzar was fully occupied else- 
where; it is possible, however, that such a rumor may 
have been set afloat by interested parties. Josephus 
then inserts the account of Jehoiakim’s burning Jeremi- 
ah’s prophecy in his fifth year, and concludes by saying 
that a little time afterwards the king of Babylon made 
an expedition against Jehoiakim, who admitted Nebu- 
chadnezzar into the city upon certain conditions, which 
Nebuchadnezzar immediately broke; that he slew Je- 
hoiakim and the flower of the citizens, and sent 3000 
captives to Babylon, and set up Jehoiachin for king, but 
almost immediately afterwards was seized with fear lest 
the young king should avenge his father’s death, and so 
sent back his army to besiege Jerusalem; that Jehoia- 
chin, being a man of just and gentle disposition, did not 
like to expose the city to danger on his own account, 
and therefore surrendered himself, his mother, and kin- 
dred to the king of Babylon’s officers on condition of 
the city suffering no harm, but that Nebuchadnezzar, in 
direct violation of the conditions, took 10,832 prisoners, 
and made Zedekiah king-in the room of Jehoiachin, 
whom he kept in custody. See JupAH, KINGDOM OF, 

All the accounts we have of Jehoiakim concur in as, 
cribing to him a vicious and irreligious character. The 
writer of 2 Kings xxiii, 37 tells us that “he did that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah,” a statement. 
which is repeated in ch, xxiv, 9, and 2 Chron. xxxvi, 5, 
The latter writer uses the yet stronger expression “the 
acts of Jehoiakim, and the abominations which he did” 
(ver. 8). But it is in the writings of Jeremiah that we 
have the fullest portraiture of him. If, as is probable, 
the 19th chapter of Jeremiah belongs to this reign, we 
have a detail of the abominations of idolatry practicee 
at J erusalem under the king’s sanction, with which Eze- 
kiel’s vision of what was going on six years later, within 
the very precincts of the Temple, exactly agrees: incense 


offered up to “abominable beasts,” “women weeping for 


i. 


nmuz,” and men in the inner court of the Temple, 
“with their backs towards the temple of the Lord,” 
worshipping “the sun towards the east” (Ezek. viii). 
The vindictive pursuit and murder of Urijah, the son of 
Shemaiah, and the indignities offered to his corpse by 
the king’s command, in revenge for his faithful prophe- 
sying of evil against Jerusalem and Judah, are samples 
of his irreligion and tyranny combined. Jeremiah but 
narrowly escaped the same fate (Jer. xxvi, 20-24), The 
curious notice of him in 1 Esd. i,38—that he put his 
nobles in chains, and caught Zaraces, his brother, in 
Egypt, and brought him up thence to Jerusalem—also 
points to his cruelty. His daring impiety in cutting up 
and burning the roll containing Jeremiah’s prophecy, at 
the very moment when the national fast was being cel- 
ebrated, has been noticed above (see also Stanley, Jewish 
Church, ii, 597 sq.). His oppression, injustice, covetous- 
ness, luxury, and tyranny are most severely rebuked 
(Jer. xxii, 13-17) ; and it has frequently been observed, 
as indicating his thorough selfishness and indifference 
to the sufferings of his people, that, at a time when the 
land was so impoverished by the heavy tributes laid 
upon it by Egypt and Babylon in turn, he should have 
squandered large sums in building luxurious palaces 
for himself (Jer. xxii, 14, 15). See LwaGrery, CHAM- 
BERS OF. 


Jehoi’arib (Hebrew Yehdyarib’, 2977577, whose 
cause Jehovah defends; Sept. IwaoeiB or Tape B v. rv. 
“Twapiu; 1 Chron. ix, 10; xxiv, 7 only; elsewhere, both 
in Heb. and A. V., the name is abbreviated to Jorarrs), 
a distinguished priest at Jerusalem (1 Chron. ix, 10), head 
of the first of the twenty-four sacerdotal “courses” (1 
Chron. xxiv,7). B.C.1014. Of these courses, only four 
are mentioned as having returned from Babylon—those 
of Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and Harim (Ezra ii, 36-39; 
Neh. vii, 39-42) ; and Jewish tradition says that each of 
these was divided into six, so as to preserve the original 
number with the original names (Talm. Hieros. Taanith, 
ch. iv, p. 68, col. Lin ed. Bomberg). This might account 
for our finding, at a later period, Mattathias described as 
of the course of Joarib (1 Mace. ii, 1), even though this 
course did not return from Babylon (Prideaux, Connec- 
tion, i, 136, 8th ed.). We find, however, that some of 
the descendants of Jehoiarib did return from Babylon (1 
Chron. ix, 10; Neh. xi, 10; see JepArAn); we find, also, 
that in subsequent lists other of the priestly courses are 
mentioned as returning, and in one of these that of Je- 
hoiarib is expressly mentioned (Neh. x, 2-8; xii, 1-7), 
and mention is made of Mattenai as chief of the house 
of Joiarib in the days of Jeshua (xii,19). The proba- 
bility, therefore, is, that the course of Jehoiarib did go 
up, but at a later date, perhaps, than those four men- 
tioned in Ezra ii, 36-39, and Neh. vii, 39-42. To the 
course of Joiarib Josephus tells 1s he belonged (A né. xi, 
6,1; Life, § 1). See Priest. 


Jehon’adab (Heb. Yehonadab’, 232559, to whom 
Jehovah is liberal, 2 Sam. xiii, 5; 2 Kings x, 15, 23; 
Jer, xxxv, 8, 14, 16, 18; Sept. Iwvada, Auth. Version 
“ Jonadab,” except in 2 Kings x, 15, 23), also in the 
contracted form JonapaB (27257, Yonadab’, 2 Sam. 
xiii, 3, 32, 35; Jer. xxxv, 6, 10, 19; Sept. Iwvadap), 
the name of two men. 

1. A son of Shimeah and nephew of David, a very 
crafty person (7872 Dm; the word is that usually 
translated “wise,” as in the case of Solomon, 2 Sam. 
xiii, 3), i. e. apparently one of those characters who, in 
the midst of great or royal families, pride themselves, 
and are renowned, for being acquainted with the secrets 
of the whole circle in which they move. His age nat- 
urally made him the friend of his cousin Amnon, heir to 
the throne (2 Sam. xiii, 3). He perceived from the 
prince’s altered appearance that there was some un- 
known grief—“ Why art thou, the king’s son, so lean?” 
—and, when he had wormed it out, he gave him the 
fatal advice for ensnaring his sister Tamar (ver. 5, 6). 
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B.C. cir. 1033. See Amyvon, Again, when, in a Jater 
stage of the same tragedy, Amnon was murdered by 
Absalom, and the exaggerated report reached Daviil 
that all the princes were slaughtered, Jonadab was al- 
ready aware of the real state of the case. He was with 
the king, and was able at once to reassure him (2 Sam, 
xiii, 32,33), See ABSALOM, 

2. A son or descendant of Rechab, the progenitor of 
a peculiar tribe, who held themselves bound by a vow 
to abstain from wine, and never to relinquish the no- 
madice life (Jer. xxxv, 6-19). See Recnas, It appears 
from 1 Chron, ii, 55 that his father or ancestor Rechab 
(“the rider”) belonged to a branch of the Kenites, the 
Arabian tribe which entered Palestine with the Israel- 
ites. One settlement of them was to be found in the 
extreme north, under the chieftainship of Heber (Judg. 
iv, LL), retaining their Bedouin customs under the oak 
which derived its name from their nomadic habits. 
The main settlement was in the south. Of these, one 
branch had nestled in the cliffs of Engedi (Judg. i, 16; 
Numb, xxiv, 21). Another had returned to the frontier 
of their native wilderness on the south of Judah (Judg. 
i, 16). A third was established, under a fourfold divi- 
sion, at or near the town of Jabez, in Judah (1 Chron, 
1,55). See Kenrre, To which of these branches Re- 
chab and his son Jehonadab belonged is uncertain; he 
was evidently, however, the chieftain of an important 
family, if not the generally acknowledged head of the 
entire clan. The Bedouin habits, which were kept up 
by the various branches of the Kenite tribe (see Judg. 
i, 16; iv, 11), were inculeated by Jehonadab with the 
utmost minuteness on his descendants or retainers; the 
more so, perhaps, from their being’ brought into closer 
connection with the inhabitants of the settled districts, 
The vow or rule which he prescribed to them is pre- 
served to us: ‘Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye nor 
your sons forever. Neither shall ye build houses, nor 
sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any: but all 
your days ye shall dwell in tents; that ye may live 
many days in the land where ye be strangers” (Jer. 
xxxv, 6,7). This life, partly monastic, partly Bedouin, 
was observed with the tenacity with which, from gen- 
eration to generation, such customs are continued in 
Arab tribes; and when, many years after the death of 
Jehonadab, the Rechabites (as they were called from his 
father) were forced to take refuge from the Chaidean 
invasion within the walls of Jerusalem, nothing would 
induce them to transgress the rule of their ancestor, 
and, in consequence, a blessing was pronounced upon him 
and them by the prophet Jeremiah (xxxv, 19): “Jon- 
adab, the son of Rechab, shall not want a man to stand 
before me forever.” See RECHABITE. 

Bearing in mind this general character of Jehonadab 
as an Arab chief, and the founder of a half-religious 
sect, perhaps in connection with the austere Elijah, and 
the Nazarites mentioned in Amos ii, 11 (see Ewald, 4 /- 
terthiimer, p. 92, 93), we are the better able to uncer- 
stand the single occasion on which he appears before us 
in the historical narrative (2 Kings x, 15 sq.). B.C. 
883. Jehu was advancing, after the slaughter of Beth- 
eked, on the city of Samaria, when he suddenly met the 
austere Bedouin coming towards him (2 Kings x, 15). 
It seems that they were already known to each other 
(Josephus, Ant. ix, 6,6). The king was in his chariot ; 
the Arab wason foot. It is not altogether certain which 
was the first to speak. The Hebrew text—followed by 
the A. V.—implies that the king blessed (A. Vers. “ sa- 
luted”) Jehonadab. The Sept. and Josephus (Ant. ix, 
6, 6) imply that Jehonadab blessed the king. Each 
would have its peculiar appropriateness. The king 
then proposed their close union, “Is thy heart right, 
as my heart is with thy heart?” The answer of Jehon- 
adab is slightly varied. In the Hebrew text he vehe- 
mently replies, “It is, it is: give me thine hand.” : In 
the Sept. and in the A. V., he replies simply, “It is;” 
and Jehu then rejoins, “If it is, give me thine hand.” 
The hand, whether of Jehonadab or Jehu, was offered 


JEHONATHAN 


and grasped. The king lifted him up to the edge of 
the chariot, apparently that he might whisper his se- 
cret into his ear, and said, “ Come with me, and see my 
zeal for Jehovah.” It was the first indication of Jehu’s 
design upon the worship of Baal, for which he perceived 
that the stern zealot would be a fit coadjutor. Having 
intrusted him with the secret, he (Sept.) or his attend- 
ants (Heb. and A. V.) caused Jehonadab to proceed with 
him to Samaria in the royal chariot. Jehonadab was 
evidently held in great respect among the Israelites 
generally; and Jehu was alive to the importance of ob- 
taining the countenance and sanction of such a man to 
his proceedings; and as it is expressly said that Jehon- 
adab went out to meet Jehu, it seems probable that the 
people of Samaria, alarmed at te menacing letter which 
they had received from Jehu, had induced J ehonadab to 
go to meet and appease him on the road. His vener- 
ated character, his rank as the head of a tribe, and his 
neutral position, well qualified him for this mission; and 
it was quite as much the interest of Jehonadab to concil- 
iate the new dynasty, in whose founder he beheld the 
minister of the divine decrees, as it was that of Jehu to 
obtain his concurrence and support in proceedings which 
he could not but know were likely to render him odious 
to the people. So completely had the worship of Baal 
become the national religion, that even Jehonadab was 
able to conceal his purpose under the mask of conformi- 
ty. No doubt he acted in concert with Jehu throughout; 
but the only occasion on which he is expressly men- 
tioned is when (probably from his previous knowledge 
of the secret. worshippers of Jehovah) he went with 
Jehu through the temple of Baal to turn out any that 
there might happen to be in-the mass of pagan wor- 
shippers (2 Kings x, 25). See Janu. 


Jehon’athan (Heb. Yehonathan’, {D2579, Jehovah- 
given; Sept. ’Iwvadar), the full form of the name of four 
men. 

1. The oldest son of king Saul (1 Sam. xiv, 6, 8, 21; 
xviii, 1, 3,4; xix, 2,4,6,7; xx throughout, and all later 

_ passages except 1 Chron. x, 2, in all which the A. V. has 
“ JONATHAN” [q. v.], as the Hebrew likewise elsewhere 
has). 

2. Son of Uzziah, and superintendent of certain of 
king David’s storehouses (MASS, the word rendered 
“treasures” earlier in the verse, and in 27, 28 “ cellars”) 
(1 Chron. xxvii, 25). B.C. 1014. 

3. One of the Levites who were sent by Jehoshaphat 
through the cities of Judah, with a book of the Law, to 
teach the people (2 Chron. xvii,8). B.C. 910. 

4. A priest (Neh. xii, 18), and the representative of 
the family of Shemaiah (verse 6) when Joiakim was 
high-priest—that is, in the next generation after the re- 
turn from Babylon under Zerubbabel and Jeshua. B.C. 
post 536. 


Jeho’ram (Heb. Yehoram’, pon, Jehovah-exalt- 
ed, 1 Kings xxii, 50; 2 Kings i, 17; iii, 1, 6; Vili, 16, 25, 
29; ix, 15, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24; xii, 18; 2 Chron, xvii, 8; 
xxi, 1,3, 4, 5, 9,16; xxii, 1,5, 6,7,11; Septuag. Iwodp, 
A.V.“ Joram” in 2 Kings ix, 15, 17, 21,22, 23), also in 
the contracted form Joram (Bs4+, “oram’, 2 Sam. viii, 
10; 2 Kings viii, 16, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29; ix, 14, 16, 29; 
xi, 2; 1 Chron. iii, 11; xxvi, 25; 2 Chron. xxii, 5, 7; 
Sept. Twodp, but Ieddovodu in 2 Sam. viii, 10), the 
name of five men. 

1. Son of Toi, king of Hamath, sent by his father to 
congratulate David upon his victory over Hadadezer (2 
Sam. viii, 10; Heb. and A. V. “ Joram”); elsewhere call- 
ed Hanoram (1 Chron. xviii, 10). 

2. A Levite of the family of Gershom, employed with 
his relatives in special sacred services connected with 
the Temple treasury (1 Chron, xxvi, 25; Heb. and A.V. 
“Joram”). B.C. 1014. 

3. One of the priests sent by Jehoshaphat to instruct 


the people in the Law throughout the land (2 Chron. 
vii, 8), B.C. 910. 


4, (Josephus Iwpapoc, Ant. ax 2) 2) The 
Ahab and Jezebel, and successor to his elder brot 
Ahaziah, who died childless, He was the tenth king 
on the separate throne of Israel, and reigned 12 years, 
B.C. 894-883 (2 Kings i, 17; iii, 1). The date of his 
accession, in the second year of the reign of Jehoram of 
Judah (2 Kings i, 17), must be computed from a vice- 
royship of the latter during his father Jehoshaphat’s 
war at Ramoth-gilead (1 Kings xxii, 2 sq.). The reck- 
oning in 2 Kings ix, 29 is according to Jehoram’s actual 
reign; that in 2 Kings viii, 25, according to the years 
of his reign as beginning proleptically with the Israel- 
itish calendar or regnal point, i.e. the autumn, as those 
of Judah do in the spring. See IsRAEL, KINGDOM OF, 
The Moabites had been tributary to the crown of Is- 
rael since the separation of the two kingdoms; but king 
Mesha deemed the defeat and death of Ahab so heavy a 
blow to the power of Israel that he might safely assert 
his independence. He accordingly did so, by withhold- 
ing his tribute of “ 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams, with 
the wool.” The short reign of Ahaziah had afforded no 
opportunity for any operations against the revolters, 
but the new king hastened to reduce them again under 
the yoke they had cast off. The good king of Judah, 
Jehoshaphat, was too easily induced to take a part in 
the war. He perhaps feared that the example of Moab, 
if allowed to be successful, might seduce into a similar 
course his own tributary, the king of Edom, whom he 
now summoned to join in this expedition. Accordingly, 
the three kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom marched 
through the wilderness of Edom to attack Mesha. The 
three armies were in the utmost danger of perishing for 
want of water. The piety of Jehoshaphat suggested an 
inquiry of some prophet of Jehovah, and Elisha, the son 
of Shaphat, at that time, and since the latter part of 
Ahab’s reign, Elijah’s attendant (2 Kings iii,11; 1 Kings 
xix, 19-21), was found with the host. From him Jeho- 
ram received a severe rebuke, and was bid to inquire of 
the prophets of his father and mother—the prophets of 
Baal. Nevertheless, for Jehoshaphat’s sake, Elisha in- 
quired of Jehovah, and received the promise of an abun- 
dant supply of water. and of a great victory over the 
Moabites, a promise which was immediately fulfilled, 
The same water which, filling the valley, and the trench- 
es dug by the Israelites, supplied the whole army and all 
their cattle with drink, appeared to the Moabites, who 
were advancing, like blood when the morning sun shone 
upon it. Concluding that the allies had fallen out and 


slain each other, they marched incautiously to the at- 


tack, and were put to the rout. The allies pursued them 
with great slaughter into their own land, which they ut- 
terly ravaged and destroyed, with all its cities. Kirhar- 
aseth alone remained, and there the king of Moab made 
his last stand. An attempt to break through the be- 
sieging army having failed, he resorted to the desperate 
expedient of offering up his eldest son, the heir to his 
throne, as a burnt-offering upon the wall of the city, in 
the sight of the enemy. Upon this, the Israelites re- 
tired and returned to their own land (2 Kings iii). B.C. 
cir. 890. See Mesias. . ; 

It was, perhaps, in consequence of Elisha’s rebuke, 
and of the above remarkable deliverance granted to the 
allied armies according to his word, that Jehoram, on 
his return to Samaria, put away the image of Baal which 
Ahab, his father, had made (2 Kings iii, 2); for in 2 
Kings iv we have an evidence of Elisha’s being on 
friendly terms with Jehoram in the offer made by him to 
speak to the king in favor of the Shunammitess, (He 
is highly spoken of in the Talmud [ Berachoth, 10]; but 
he did not remove the golden calves introduced by Jer- 
oboam.) The impression on the king’s mind was proba- 
bly strengthened by the subsequent incident of Naaman’s 
cure, and the temporary cessation of the inroads of the 
Syrians, which doubtless resulted from it (2 Kings v), 
See NAAMAN. Accordingly, when, alittle later, war again 
broke out between Syria and Israel, we find Elisha be- 
friending Jehoram. The king was made acquainted by 


the) rophet with the secret counsels of the king of Syria, 

and was thus enabled to defeat them ; and, on the other 
hand, when Elisha had led a large band of Syrian sol- 
diers, whom God had blinded, into the midst of Samaria, 
Jehoram reverentially asked him, “My father, shall I 
smite them ?” and, at the prophet’s bidding, not only for- 
bore to kill them, but made a feast for them, and then sent 
them home unhurt. ‘This procured another cessation 
from the Syrian invasions for the Israelites (2 Kings vi, 
23). See Ben-HAapAp. What happened after this to 
change the relations between the king and the prophet 
we can only conjecture. But, putting together the gen- 
eral bad character given of Jehoram (2 Kings iii, 2, 3) 
with the fact of the prevalence of Baal-worship at the 
end of his reign (2 Kings x, 21-28), it seems probable 
that when the Syrian inroads ceased, and he felt less de- 
pendent upon the aid of the prophet, he relapsed into 
idolatry, and was rebuked by Elisha, and threatened 
with a return of the calamities from which he had es- 
eaped. Refusing to repent, afresh invasion by the Syr- 
ians and a close siege of Samaria actually came to pass, 
according probably to the word of the prophet. Hence, 
when the terrible incident arose, in consequence of the 
famine, of a woman boiling and eating her own child, 
the king immediately attributed the evil to Elisha, the 
son of Shaphat, and determined to take away his life. 
The message which he sent by the messenger whom he 
commissioned to cut off the prophet’s head, “ Behold, this 
evil is from Jehovah, why should I wait for Jehovah 
any longer?” coupled with the fact of his having on 
sackcloth at the time (2 Kings vi, 30, 33), also indicates 
that many remonstrances and warnings, similar to those 
given by Jeremiah to the kings of his day, had passed 
between the prophet and the weak and unstable son of 
Ahab. The providential interposition by which both 
Elisha’s life was saved and the city delivered is narrated 
in 2 Kings vii, and Jehoram appears to have returned 
to friendly feelings towards Elisha (2 Kings viii, 4). 
B.C. cir. 888-884. See ELisua. 

It was very soon after the above events that Elisha 
went to Damascus, and predicted the revolt of Hazael, 
and his accession to the throne of Syria in the room of 
Ben-hadad; and it was during Elisha’s absence, proba- 
bly, that the conversation between Jehoram and Gehazi, 
and the return of the Shunammitess from the land of 
the Philistines, recorded in 2 Kings viii, took place. Je- 
horam seems to have thought the revolution in Syria, 
which immediately followed Elisha’s prediction, a good 
opportunity to pursue his father’s favorite project of re- 
covering Ramoth-gilead from the Syrians. He accord- 
ingly made an alliance with his nephew, Ahaziah, who 
had just succeeded Jehoram on the throne of Judah, and 
the two kings proceeded to strengthen the eastern fron- 
tier against the Syrians‘ by fortifying Ramoth-gilead, 
which had fallen into Jehoram’s hands, and which his 
father had perished in the attempt to recover from the 
Syrians. This strong fortress thenceforth became the 
head-quarters of the operations beyond the river. Ha- 
zael was scarcely settled on the throne before he took 
arms and marched against Ramoth, in the environs of 
which the Israelites sustained a defeat. Jehoram was 
wounded in the battle, and obliged to return to Jezreel 
to be healed of his wounds (2 Kings viii, 29; ix, 14, 15), 
leaving his army in the charge of Jehu, one of his ablest 
and most active generals, to hold Ramoth-gilead against 
Hazael. Jehu, however, in this interval was anointed 
king of Israel by the messenger of Elisha, and immedi- 
ately he and the army under his command revolted from 
their allegiance to Jehoram (2 Kings ix), and Jehu, 
hastily marching to Jezreel, surprised Jehoram, wound- 
ed and defenceless as he was. Jehoram, going out to 
meet him, fell pierced by an arrow from Jehu’s bow on 
the very plat of ground which Ahab had wrested from 
Naboth the Jezreelite, thus fulfilling to the letter the 
prophecy of Elijah (1 Kings xxi, 21-29), B.C. 883. 
See JENU. 

5. (Josephus "Iwpapoc, Ant. ix, 5,1.) The eldest 
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son and successor of Jehoshaphat, and fifth king on the 
separate throne of Judah, who began to reign (alone) at 
the age of thirty-six years, and reigned three years, B.C. 
887-884, It is indeed said in the general account (2 
Chron. xxi, 5, 20; 2 Kings viii, 16) that he began to 
reign at the age of thirty-two, and that he reigned 
eight years; but the conclusions deducible from the fact 
that his reign began in the fifth year of Jehoram, king 
of Israel (2 Kings viii, 16), show that the reign thus 
stated dates back three years into the reign of his fa- 
ther, who from this is seen to have associated his eldest. 
son with him in the later years of his reign, as, indeed, 
is expressly stated in this last cited passage (see Keil’s 
Com. on 2 Kings i, 17; Reime, Harmon. vite Josaphat, 
Jen. 1713, and Diss. de num. annor. regni Josaph., ib.). 
This appears to have been on the occasion of Jehosha- 
phat’s absence in the conflict with confederate invaders, 
the Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites (2 Chron. xx) ; 
and must be distinguished from a still earlier copartner- 
ship (2 Kings i, 17), apparently during the allied attack 


| upon the Syrians at Ramoth-gilead, in which Ahab lost 


his life. See JenosuAPHAT, Jehoram’s daughter Je- 
hosheba was married to the high-priest Jehoiada (q. v.). 
He had himself unhappily been married to Athaliah, 
the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and her influence 
seems to have neutralized all the good he might have 
derived from the example of his father. One of the 
first acts of his reign wa’ to put his six brothers to death 
and seize the valuable appanages which their father had 
in his lifetime bestowed upon them. After this we are 
not surprised to find him giving way to the gross idola- 
tries of that new and strange kind—the Phcenician— 
which had been brought into Israel by Jezebel, and into 
Judah by her daughter Athaliah. For these atrocities 
the Lord let forth his anger against Jehoram and his 
kingdom. The Edomites revolted, and, according to 
old prophecies (Gen. xxvii, 40), established their perma- 
nent independence. It was as much as Jehoram could 
do, by a night-attack with all his forces, to extricate 
himself from their army, which had surrounded him. 
Next Libnah, the city of the priests (Josh. xxi, 13), one 
of the strongest fortified cities in Judah (2 Kings xix, 
8), and perhaps one of those “fenced cities” (2 Chron. 
xxi, 3) which Jehoshaphat had given to his other sons, 
renounced allegiance to Jehoram because he had for- 
saken Jehovah, the God of his fathers. But this seem- 
ed only to stimulate him to enforce the practice of idol- 
atry by persecution. He had early in his reign received 
a writing from Elijah the prophet admonishing him of 
the dreadful calamities which he was bringing on him- 
self by his wicked conduct, but even this failed to effect 
a reformation in Jehoram. See Evian. At length 
the Philistines on one side, and the Arabians and Cush- 
ites on the other, grew bold against a king forsaken of 
God, and in repeated invasions spoiled the land of all its 
substance; they even ravaged the royal palaces, and 
took away the wives and children of the king, leaving 
him only one son, Ahaziah. Nor was this all: Jehoram 
was in his last days afflicted with a frightful disease in 
his bowels, which, from the terms employed in describ- 
ing it, appears to have been malignant dysentery in its 
most shocking and tormenting form (see R. Mead, Bibl. 
Krankh. 44; but comp. Bartholin. Morb. Bibl. c. 12; G. 
Detharding, De morbo reg. Joram, Rostock, 1731). See 
Disease. After a disgraceful reign and a most painful 
death, public opinion inflicted the posthumous dishonor 
of refusing him a place in the sepulchre. of the kings. 
Jehoram was by far the most impious and cruel tyrant 
that had as yet occupied the throne of Judah, though 
he was rivalled or surpassed by some of his successors 
(2 Kings viii, 16-24; 2 Chron. xxi). lis name ap- 
pears, howeyer, in the royal genealogy of our Saviour 
(Iwodp, “Joram,” Matt.i,8). See JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. 


Jehoshab’eath (2 Chron. xxii, 11). See JE~ 
HOSHEBA. 


Jehosh’aphat (Heb. Yehoshaphat’, DECI, Je 
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hovah-judged, i. e. vindicated; Sept. ‘Twoapar), some- 
times in the contracted form JosHapHaT (0DY1", Yo- 
shaphat’, 1 Chron. xi, 43; xv, 24; ‘Twoapar, A. Vers. 
in the latter passage “ Jehoshaphat ;” N.T. lwoagar, 
“ Josaphat,” Matt. i, 8; Josephus’ woaaroc), the name 
of six men. 

1. A Mithnite, one of David’s famous body-guard (1 
Chron. xi, 43; Heb. and A.V. “Josaphat”). B.C. 1046. 

2. One of the priests appointed to blow the trumpets 
before the ark on its removal to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
xv, 24; Heb. “Josaphat”). B.C, cir. 1043, 

3. Son of Ahilud, and royal chronicler (q. v.) under 
David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii, 16; xx, 24; 1 Kings 
iv, 3; 1 Chron. xviii, 15). B.C. 1014. 

4. Son of Paruah, and Solomon’s purveyor (q. v.) in 
Issachar (1 Kings iv, 17). B.C. cir. 995. See Soio- 
MON, 

5. The fourth separate king of Judah (“Tsrael” in 2 
Chron. xxi, 2, last clause, is either a transcriber’s error 
or a general title), being son of Asa (by Azubah, the 
daughter of Shilhi), whom he succeeded at the age of 
thirty-five, and reigned twenty-five years, B.C. 912-887 
(1 Kings xxii, 41,42; 2 Chron. xx, 31). He commenced 
his reign by fortifying his kingdom against Israel (2 
Chron, xvii, 1, 2); and, having thus secured himself 
against surprise from the quarter which gave most dis- 
turbance to him, he proceeded to cleanse the land from 
the idolatries and idolatrous monuments by which it 
was still tainted (1 Kings xxii, 43). Even the high- 
places and groves which former well-disposed kings had 
suffered to remain were by the zeal of Jehoshaphat in a 
great measure destroyed (2 Chron. xvii, 6), although not 
altogether (2 Chron. xx, 33). In the third year of his 
reign, chiefs, with priests and Levites, proceeded from 
town to town, with the book of the Law in their hands, 
instructing the people, and calling back their wandering 
affections to the religion of their fathers (2 Chron. xvii, 
7-9). The results of this fidelity to the principles of 
the theocracy were, that at home he enjoyed peace and 
abundance, and abroad security and honor. His treas- 
uries were filled with the “presents” which the blessing 
of God upon the people, “in their basket and their store,” 
enabled them to bring. His renown extended into the 
neighboring nations, and the Philistines, as well as the 
adjoining Arabian tribes, paid him rich tributes in sil- 
ver and in cattle. He was thus enabled to put all his 
towns in good condition, to erect fortresses, to organize a 
powerful army, and to raise his kingdom to a degree of 
importance and splendor which it had not enjoyed since 
the revolt of the ten tribes (2 Chron. xvii, 10-19). 

The weak and impious Ahab at that time occupied 
the throne of Israel; and Jehoshaphat, after a time, 
having nothing to fear from his power, sought, or at 
least did not repel, an alliance with him. This is al- 
leged to have been the grand mistake of his reign, and 
that it was such is proved by the consequences. Ahab 
might be benefited by the connection, but under no cir- 
cumstances could it be of service to Jehoshaphat or his 
kingdom, and it might, as it actually did, involve him 
im much disgrace and disaster, and bring bloodshed and 
trouble into his house. Jehoshaphat’s eldest son Jeho- 
ram married Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jeze- 
bel. It does not appear how far J ehoshaphat encour- 
aged that ill-starred union. The closeness of the alliance 
between the two kings is shown by many circumstances: 
Elijah’s reluctance when in exile to set foot within the 
territory of Judah (Blunt, Und. Coine. ii, § 19, p. 199); 
the identity of names given to the children of the two 
royal families; the admission of names compounded with 
the name of Jehovah into the family of Jezebel, the 
zealous worshipper of Baal; and the alacrity with which 
Jehoshaphat accompanied Ahab to the field of battle. 
Accordingly, we next find him on a visit to Ahab in Sa- 
maria, being the first time any of the kings of Israel and 
Judah had met in peace. He here experienced a recep- 
tion worthy of his greatness; but Ahab failed not to 
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take advantage of the occasion, and so worked f 
weak points of his character as to prevail upon him 
take arms with him against the Syrians, with whem, 


hitherto, the kingdom of Judah never had had any war 


or occasion of quarrel. However, Jehoshaphat was not 
so far infatuated as to proceed to the war without con- 
sulting God, who, according to the principles of the the- 
ocratic government, was the final arbiter of war and 
peace. The false prophets of Ahab poured forth ample 
promises of success, and one of them, named Zedekiah, 
resorting to material symbols, made him horns of iron, 
saying, “Thus saith the Lord, with these shalt thou 
smite the Syrians till they be consumed.” Still Jchosh- 
aphat was not satisfied; and the answer to his further 
inquiries extorted from him a rebuke of the reluctance 
which Ahab manifested to call Micah “the prophet of 
the Lord.” The fearless words of this prophet did not 
make the impression upon the king of Judah which 
might have been expected; or, probably, he then felt 
himself too deeply bound in honor to recede. He went 
to the fatal battle of Ramoth-gilead, and there nearly 
became the victim of a plan which Ahab had laid for 
his own safety at the expense of his too-confiding ally. 
He persuaded Jehoshaphat to appear as king, while he 
himself went disguised to the battle. This brought the 
heat. of the contest around him, as the Syrians took him 
for Ahab; and, if they had not in time discovered their 
mistake, he would certainly have been slain (1 Kings 
xxii, 1-33). Ahab was killed, and the battle lost; but 
Jehoshaphat escaped, and returned to Jerusalem (2 
Chron. xviii). B.C. 895. See AHAB. 

On his return from this imprudent expedition he was 
met by the just reproaches of the prophet Jehu (2 
Chron. xix, 1-3). The best atonement he could make 
for this error was by the course he actually took. He 
resumed his labors in the further extirpation of idola- 
try. in the instruction of the people, and the improve- 
ment of his realm. He now made a tour of his kingdom 
in person, “from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim,” that he 
might see the ordinances of God duly established, and 
witness the due execution of his intentions respecting 
the instruction of the people in the divine law. This 
tour enabled him to discern many defects in the local 
administration of justice, which he then applied him- 
self to remedy (see Selden, De Synedr. ii, ch. 8, § 4). 
He appointed magistrates in every city for the deter- 
mination of causes civil and ecclesiastical; and the na- 
ture of the abuses to which the administration of justice 
was in those days exposed may be gathered from his 
excellent charge to them: “Take heed what ye do, for 
ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is with you 
in the judgment. Wherefore now let the fear of the 
Lord be upon you, take heed and do it; for there is no 
iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect of persons, 
nor taking of gifts.” Then he established a supreme 
council of justice at Jerusalem, composed of priests, Le- 
vites, and “the chiefs of the fathers,” to which difficult 
cases were referred, and appeals brought from the pro- 
vincial tribunals. This tribunal also was inducted by a 
weighty but short. charge from the king, whose conduct 
in this and other matters places him at the very head 
of the monarchs who reigned over Judah as a separate 
kingdom (2 Chron. xix, 4-11), 

The activity of Jehoshaphat’s mind was next turned 
towards the revival of that maritime commerce which 
had been established by Solomon. The land of Edom 
and the ports of the Elanitic Gulf were still under the 
power of Judah, and in them the king prepared a fleet 
for the voyage to Ophir. Unhappily, however, he 
yielded to the wish of the king of Israel, and allowed 
him to take part in the enterprise. For this the expe- 
dition was doomed of God, and the vessels were wrecked 
almost as soon as they quitted port. Tnstructed by Eli- 
ezer, the prophet, as to the cause of this disaster, Je- 
hoshaphat equipped a new fleet, and, having this time 
declined the co-operation of the king of Israel, the voy- 
age prospered, The trade, however, was not prosecuted 
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“any zeal, and was soon abandoned (2 Chron. xx, 
87; 1 Kings xxii, 48, 49). B.C. 895, See Com- 


MERCE, 

After the death of Ahaziah, king of Israel, Jehoram, 
his successor, persuaded Jehoshaphat to join him in an 
expedition against Moab. B.C. cir. 891, This alliance 
was, however, on political grounds, more excusable than 
the two former, as the Moabites, who were under tribute 
to Israel, might draw into their cause the Edomites, 
who were tributary to Judah. Besides, Moab could be 
invaded with most advantage from the south, round by 
the end of the Dead Sea; and the king of Israel could 
not gain access to them in that quarter but by marching 
through the territories of Jehoshaphat. ‘The latter not 
only joined Jehoram with his own army, but required 
his tributary, the king of Edom, to bring his forces into 
the field, During the seven days’ march through the 
wilderness of Edom the army suffered much from want 
of water, and by the time the allies came in sight of 


_ the army of Moab they were ready to perish from thirst. 


In this emergency, the pious Jehoshaphat thought, as 
usual, of consulting the Lord, and, hearing that the 
prophet Elisha was in the camp, the three kings pro- 
ceeded to his tent. For the sake of Jehoshaphat, and 
for his sake only, deliverance was promised, and it came 
during the ensuing night in the shape of an abundant 
supply of water, which rolled down the exhausted wa- 
dys, and filled the pools and hollow grounds, After- 
wards Jehoshaphat took his full part in the operations 
of the campaign till the armies were induced to with- 
draw in horror by witnessing the dreadful act of Mesha, 
king of Moab, in offering up his eldest son in sacrifice 
upon the wall of the town in which he was shut up (2 
Kings iii, 4-27). See JEnoram. 

This war kindled another much more dangerous to 
Jehoshaphat. The Moabites, being highly exasperated 
at the part he took against them, turned all their wrath 
upon him, ‘They induced their kindred, the Ammon- 
ites, to join them, obtained auxiliaries from the Syrians, 
and even drew over the Edomites, so that the strength 
of all the neighboring nations may be said to have been 
united for this great enterprise. The allied forces en- 
tered the land of Judah and encamped at Engedi, near 
the western border of the Dead Sea. In this extremity 
Jehoshaphat felt that all his defence lay with God. A 
solemn fast was held, and the people repaired from the 
towns to Jerusalem to seek help of the Lord, In the 
presence of the assembled multitude, the king, in the 
court of the Temple, offered up a fervent prayer to God, 
concluding with, “O our God, wilt thou not judge them, 
for we have no might against this great company that 
cometh against us, neither know we what to do; but 
our eyes are upon thee.” He ceased; and in the midst 
of the silence which ensued, a voice was raised pronoun- 
cing deliverance in the name of the Lord, and telling 
them to go out on the morrow to the cliffs overlooking 
the camp of the enemy, and see them all overthrown 
without a blow from them. The voice was that of Ja- 
haziel, one of the Levites. His words came to pass. 
The allies quarrelled among themselves, and destroyed 
each other; so that when the Judahites came the next 
day they found their dreaded enemies all dead, and noth- 
ing was left for them but to take the rich spoils of the 
slain. This done, they returned with triumphal songs 
to Jerusalem. ‘This great event was recognised even 
by the neighboring nations as the act of God; and so 
strong was the impression which it made upon them, 
that the remainder of Jehoshaphat’s reign was passed 
in quiet (2 Chron, xx). B.C. 890. His death, how- 
ever, took place not very long after this, at the age of 
sixty, after having reigned twenty-five years, B.C. 887. 
He left the kingdom in a prosperous condition to his 
eldest son Jehoram, whom he had in the last years of 
his life associated with him in the government. See 
JeHORAM, 5. 

“ Jehoshaphat, who sought the Lord with all his 
heart,” was the character given to this king by Jehu, | 


when, on that account, he gave to his grandson an hon- 
orable grave (2 Chron. xxiff 9). ‘This, in fact, was the - 
sum and substance of his character. ‘The Hebrew an- 
nals offer the example of no king who more carefully 
squared all his conduct by the principles of the theoc- 
racy. He kept the Lord always before his eyes, and 
was in all things obedient to his will when made known 
to him by the prophets. Few of the kings of Judah 
manifested so much zeal for the real welfare of his peo- 
ple, or took measures so judicious to promote it. His 
good talents, the benevolence of his disposition, and his 
generally sound judgment, are shown not only in the 
great measures of domestic policy which distinguished 
his reign, but by the manner in which they were exe- 
cuted. No trace can be found in him of that pride 
which dishonored some and ruined others of the kings 
who preceded and followed him, Most of his errors 
arose from that dangerous facility of temper which some- 
times led him to act against the dictates of his naturally 
sound judgment, or prevented that judgment from being 
fairly exercised. The kingdom of Judah was never 
happier or more prosperous than under his reign; and 
this, perhaps, is the highest praise that can be given to 
any king. His name (lwoagdr, “J osaphat”) occurs in 
the list of our Saviour’s ancestors (Matt. 1, 5). See 
Jupau, KincpoM OF. ; 

6. The son of Nimshi, and father of king Jehu of Is- 
rael (2 Kings ix, 2, 14). B.C. ante 883. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF (UPI py, 
Sept. Kode Iwoapar, Vulg. Vallis Josaphat), a valley 
mentioned in Scripture by the prophet Joel only, as the 
spot in which, after the return of Judah and Jerusalem 
from captivity, Jehovah would gather all the heathen 
(Joel iii, 2 [iv, 2]), and would there sit to judge them 
for their misdeeds to Israel (Joel iii, 12 [v,4]). The 
nations referred to seem to be those who specially op- 
pressed Israel and aided in their overthrow, particu. 
larly the Sidonians, Tyrians, and Pheenicians generally 
(ver. 4). The passage is one of great boldness, abound- 
ing in the verbal turns in which Hebrew poetry so much 
delights; and, in particular, there is a play between the 
name given to the spot—Jehoshaphat, 1. e. “ Jehovah's 
judgment” —and the “ judgment” there to be pro- 
nounced. The Hebrew prophets often refer to the an- 
cient glories of their nation: thus Isaiah speaks of the 
“day of Midian,” and of the triumphs of Dayid and of. 
Joshua in “Mount Perazim” and in the “valley of Gib- 
eon,” and in like manner Joel, in announcing the ven- 
geance to be taken on the strangers who were annoying 
his country (iii, 14), seems to have glanced back to that 
triumphant day when king Jehoshaphat—the greatest 
king the nation had seen since Solomon, and the great- 
est champion of Jehovah—led out his people to a valley 
in the wilderness of Tekoah, and was there blessed with 
such a victory over the hordes of his enemies as was 
without a parallel in the national records (2 Chron. xx: 
see J. E. Gerhardt, Dissert. v. d. Citation ins Thal Josa- 
phat [ Bayreuth, 1775 }). See JOEL. 

But, though such a reference to Jehoshaphat is both 
natural and characteristic, it is not certain that it is in- 
tended, The name may be only an imaginary one, con- 
ferred on a spot which existed nowhere but in the vis- 
ion of the prophet. Such was the view of some of the 
ancient translators. Thus Theodotion renders it yoooa. 
Koicewc, and so the Targum of Jonathan—* the plain of 
the division of judgment.” Michaelis (Bibel fiir Unge- 
lehrte, Remarks on Joel) takes a similar view, and con- 
siders the passage to be a prediction of the Maccabean 
victories. By others, however, the prophet has been 
supposed to have had the end of the world in view (see 
Henderson, Keil, ete., ad loc.). 

The name “ Valley of Jehoshaphat” (generally simply 
el-Jés, more fully wady Jusafut, also wady Shafat or 
Faraun), in modern times, is attached to the deep ra- 
vine which separates Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives, through which at one time the Kedron forced 
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its stream. At what period the name was first applied 
to this spot is not known. There is no trace of it in 
the Bible or in Josephus. In both the only name used 
for this gorge is Kipron (N.T.“Cepron”). We first 
encounter its new title in the middle of the 4th century, 
in the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome (s. v. Coelas), 
and in the commentary of the latter father on Joel. 
Since that time the name has been recognised and 
adopted by travellers of all ages and all faiths. It is 
used by Christians—as Arculf, in 700 (Larly Trav. p.4) ; 
the author of the Citez de Jherusalem, in 1187; and 
Maundrell, in 1697 (Larly Trav. p. 469)—and by Jews, 
as Benjamin of Tudela, about 1170 (Asher i, 71; see Re- 
land, Pulest. p. 356). By the Moslems it is still said to 
be called by the traditional name (Seetzen, il, 28, 26), 
though the name usually given to the valley is wady 
Sitti-Maryam. Both Moslems and Jews believe that 
the last judgment is to take place there. ‘To find a 
grave there is a frequent wish of the latter (Briggs, 
Heathen and Holy Lands, p. 290), and the former show 
—as they have shown for certainly two centuries—the 
place on which Mohammed is to be seated at the last 
judgment: a stone jutting out from the east wall of the 
Haram area, near the south corner—one of the pillars 
which once adorned the churches of Helena or Justin- 
ian, and of which multitudes are now imbedded in the 
rude masonry of the more modern walls of Jerusalem. 
This pillar is said to be called et-Turik, “the road” (De 
Sauley, Voyage, ii, 199). From it will spring the bridge 
of As-Sirat, the crossing of which is to test the true be- 
lievers. Those who cannot stand the test will drop off 
into the abyss of Gehenna, in the depths of the valley 
(Ali Bey, p. 224, 5; Mejr ed-Din in Robinson’s Research. 
i, 269). The steep sides of the ravine, wherever a level 
strip affords the opportunity, are crowded—in places al- 
most pavyed—by the sepulchres of the Moslems, or the 
simpler slabs of the Jewish tombs, alike awaiting the 
assembly of the last judgment. (Vor a full description 
of this valley, see Robinson, Bibl. Researches, i, 342, 355, 
396-402; ii, 249.) 

So narrow and precipitous a glen is quite unsuited to 
the Biblical event, but this inconsistency does not appear 
to have disturbed those who framed or those who hold 
the tradition. It is, however, implied in the Heb. terms 
employed in the two cases. That by Joel is émek ( p22), 
a word applied to spacious valleys such as those of Es- 
draelon or Gibeon (Stanley, Syria and Palest., Appendix, 
§ 1). On the other hand, the ravine of the Kidron is 
invariably designated by ndchal (513), answering to the 
modern Arabic wady. ‘There is no instance in the O. T. 
of these two terms being convertible, and this fact alone 
would warrant the inference that the tradition of the 
identity of the émek of Jehoshaphat and the néchal 
Kidron did not arise until Hebrew had begun to become 
a dead language. The grounds on which it did arise 
were probably these : 

1. The frequent mention throughout this passage of 
Joel of Mount Zion, Jerusalem, and the Temple (ii, 32; 
ii, 1,6, 16,17, 18) may have led to the belief that the 
locality of the great judgment would be in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. ‘This would be assisted by the men- 
tion of the Mount of Olives in the somewhat similar 
passage in Zechariah (xiv, 3, 4). 

2. The belief that Christ would reappear in judgment 
on the Mount of Olives, from which he had ascended. 
This was at one time a received article of Christian be- 
lief, and was grounded on the words of the angels, “He 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven” (Adrichomius, Theatr. Terre Sancte, 8. v. 
Jerusalem, § 192; Corn. 4 Lapide on Acts i), Sir John 
Maundeyille gives a different reason for the same. 
“Very near this’—the place where Christ wept over 
Jerusalem—“is the stone on which our Lord sat when 
he preached; and on that same stone shall he sit on the 
day of doom, right as he said himself.” Bernard the 
Wise, in the 8th century, speaks of the church of St. 
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aphat was really an ancient name of the valley of the 


Kidron, and that, from the name, the connection with 
Joel’s prophecy and the belief in its being the scene of 
Jehoyah’s last judgment have followed. This may be 
so, but then we should expect to find some trace of the 
existence of the name before the fourth century after 
Christ. It was certainly used as a burying-place as 
early as the reign of Josiah (2 Kings xxiii, 6), but no 
inference can fairly be drawn from this. 

But, whatever originated the tradition, it has held its 
ground most firmly, as is evinced by several local circum- 
stances. (a) In the valley itself, one of the four remark~ 
able monuments which exist at the foot of Olivet was 
at a very early date connected with Jehoshaphat. At 
Arculf’s visit (about 700) the name appears to have 
been borne by that now called “ Absalom’s tomb,” but 
then the “tower of Jehoshaphat” (Zarly Travels, p.4). 
In the time of Maundrell, the “tomb of Jehoshaphat” 
was what it still is—an excavation, with an architectu- 
ral front, in the face of the rock behind ‘ Absalom’s 
tomb.” A tolerable view of this is given in plate 33 of 
Munk’s Palestine; and a photograph by Salzmann, with 
a description, in the Texte (p. 31) to the same. The 
name may, as already observed, really point to Jehosha- 
phat himself, though not to his tomb, as he was buried, 
like the other kings, in the city of David (2 Chron, xxi, 
1). See ApsALom’s Toms. (b) One of the gates of the 
city in the east wall, opening on the valley, bore the 
same name, This is plain from the Citez de Jherusalem, 
where the Porte de Josafus is said to have been a “ pos- 
tern” close to the golden gate-way (Portez Oiris), and to 
the south of that gate (pars devers midi,§ 4). It was, 
therefore, at or near the small walled-up door-way, to 
which M. de Saulcy has restored the name of the Pd- 
terne de Josaphat, and which is but a few feet to the 
south of the golden gate-way. However this may be, 
this “postern” is evidently of later date than the wall 
in which it occurs, as some of the enormous stones of 
the wall have been cut through to admit it, and in so 
far, therefore, it is a witness to the date of the tradition 
being subsequent to the time of Herod, by whom this 
wail was built. It is probably the “little gate leading 
down by steps to the valley” of which Arculf speaks. 
Benjamin of Tudela (1163) also mentions the gate of 
Jehoshaphat, but without any nearer indication of its 
position than that it led to the valley and the monu- 
ments (Asher, i,71). (e) Lastly, leading to this gate 
was a street called the street of Jehoshaphat (Citez de 
JSherusalem, § 7). 

If the “king’s dale” (or valley of Shaveh) of Gen. 
xiv, 17, and of 2 Sam. xviii, 18, be the same, and if the 
commonly received location of them be correct, then we 
have the valley of Jehoshaphat identified with that of 
Melchizedek, and its history carries us back to Salem’s 
earliest days. But at what time it became a cemetery 
we are not informed. See SHAvEH, 

Cyril, in the 4th century, mentions it in a way which 
indicates that in his day tradition had altered, or that 
the valley was supposed to embrace a wider sweep of 
country than now, for he speaks of it as some furlongs 
east of Jerusalem—as bare, and fitted for equestrian ex- 
ercises (Reland, Palestina, p. 355). Some old travellers 
say that it was “three miles in length, reaching from 
the vale of Jehinnon to a place without the city which 
they call the sepulchres of the kings” (T'ravels. of Two 
Englishmen two centuries ago). Some of the old tray- 
ellers—such as Felix Fabri, in the 15th century—call it 
Cele, from the Koilas of Eusebius and the Ceelas of Je- 
rome; and they call that part-of the Kidron which is 
connected with it Crinarius or Krinarius—the place of 
judgment (Evag. i, 371). We may add that these old 
writers extend this valley considerably upwards, placing 
Gethsemane and the traditional tomb of the Virgin in 
it, They scem to have divided the Kidron bed into 
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two parts: the lower, called the valley of Siloam or Si- 
loe; the upper, the valley of Jehoshaphat, from which 
the eastern gate of the city in early times was called, not, 
as now, St. Stephen’s, but “the gate of the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat.” 

The present valley of Jehoshaphat occupies the Kid- 
ron hollow and the adjoining acclivities on both sides, 
Its limits have not been defined, but it is supposed to 
begin a little above the fountain of the Virgin (Um ed- 
Deraj), and to extend to the bend of the Kidron, under 
Scopus. The acclivity to the eastern wall of Jerusalem 
is—at least towards the top—a Turkish burying-ground ; 
and the white tombs, with the Koran (in stone) at the 
one end, and a turban at the other, look picturesque as 
they dot for several hundred yards the upper part of the 
slope. The other acclivity, ascending the steep between 
Olivet and the Mount of Corruption, is crowded all over 
with flat Jewish tombs, each with the Hebrew inscrip- 
tion, and speckled here and there with bushy olive- 
trees. Thus Moslems and Jews occupy the valley of 
Jehoshaphat between them, with their dead looking | 
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ground, and the Mt. of Olives in the background. 


across the Kidron into each others’ faces, and laid there / 
in the common belief that it was no ordinary privilege | 
to die in Jerusalem and be buried in such a spot. The 
valley of the present day presents nothing remarkable. | 
It is rough to the feet and barren to the eye. It is still, 
moreover, frequently a solitude, with nothing to break 
the loneliness but perhaps a passing shepherd with a 
few sheep, or a traveller on his way to Anata, or some 
inhabitant of Silw4n or Bethany going into the city by 
the gate of St. Stephen. Tombs, and olives, and rough, | 
verdureless steeps are all that meet the eye on either 
side. See JERUSALEM. 

Jehosh’eba (Heb. Yehoshe’ba, 925710", Jehovah- 
swearing ; Septuag. ’lwoaeé, Josephus LwoaBedn), the 
daughter of Jehoram, sister of Ahaziah, and aunt of Jo- | 
ash. kings of Judah. The last of these owed his life to 
her, and his crown to her husband, the high-priest Je- 
hoiada (2 Kings xi, 2). In the parallel passage (2 
Chron. xxii, 11) the name is written JEHOSHABEATH | 
(MEW, Yehoshabath’; Sept.’IwoaPec). B.C. 882. 
See Jenoasu, 1, Her name thus exactly corresponds 
in meaning to that of the only two other wives of Jew- 
ish priests who are known to us, viz. ELISHEBA, the wife 
of Aaron (Exod. vi, 23), and ExisaBeru, the wife of 
Zechariah (Luke i,7). As she is called (2 Kings xi, 2) 
“the daughter of Joram, sister of Ahaziah,” it has been 
conjectured that she was the daughter, not of Athaliah, 
but of Joram by another wife (comp. Josephus, Ant. ix, | 
7,1, Oxodia opomadrovog adegy). She is the only 
recorded instance of the marriage of a princess of the 
royal house with a high-priest. On this occasion it 
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was a providential circumstance—“ for she was the sis-. 
ter of Ahaziah” (2 Chron. xxii, 11)—as inducing and 
probably enabling her to rescue the infant Jehoash from 
the massacre of his brothers. By her he and his nurse 
were concealed in the palace, and afterwards in the Tem- 
ple (2 Kings xi, 2,3; 2 Chron. xxii, 11), where he was 
brought up probably with her sons (2 Chron, xxiii, 11), 
who assisted at his coronation. One of these was Zech- 
ariah, who succeeded her husband in his office, and 
was afterwards murdered (2 Chron, xxiv, 20),—Smith. 
Needless doubt has been thrown upon her marriage 
with Jehoiada (Newman, //eb. Monarch. p. 195), which 
is not expressly mentioned in Kings, as “a fiction of the 
chronicler to glorify his greatness.” This, howeyer, is 
certainly assumed in 2 Kings xi, 3, and is accepted by 
Ewald (Geschichte, iii, 575) as perfectly authentic. See 
JEHOIADA, ' 


’ Jehosh’uad (Numb. xiii, 16), or Jehosh’uah ( 
Chron. vii, 27). See Josuua. 

Jeho’vah (AIN%, Yehovah’, Sept. usually 6 Kipeoe, 
Auth. Vers. usually “the Lorp”), the 
name by which God was pleased to 
‘make himself known, under the cov- 
enant, to the ancient Hebrews (Exod. 
vi, 2,3), although it was doubtless in 
use among the patriarchs, as it oc- 
curs even in the history of the cre- 
ation (Gen. ii, 4). The theory of 
Schwind (Semitische Denkm. 1792), 
that the record is of later origin than 
the Mosaic age, is based upon the false 
assumption that the Hehrews had 
previously been polytheistic. See 
GeNESsIS ; GOD. 

I. Modern Pronunciation of the 
Name.—Although ever since the time 
of Galatinus, a writer of the 16th cen- 
= tury (De arcanis catholice veritatis, 
lib. 3) — not, as according to others, 
since Raymund Martin (see Gusset. 
=| Lex. p. 383)—it has been the almost 


The Valley of Jehoshaphat from the S.W., with the so-called Tombs of Ab- Universal custom to pronounce the 
salom, Jehoshaphat, and Zechariah; the Jewish Burial-plot in the fore- name MIM" (in those copies where it 


is furnished with vowels), Jehovah, 
yet, at the present day, most scholars agree that this 
pointing is not the original and genuine one, but that 
these vowels are derived from those of "ITN, Adonai. 
For the later Hebrews, even before the time of the Sept. 
version, either following some old superstition (compare 
Herod. ii, 86; Cicero, De nat. deor. iii, 56) or deceived by 
a false interpretation of a certain Mosaic precept (Lev. 
xxiv, 16), have always regarded this name as too sacred 
even to be pronounced (Philo, De vit. Mosis, iii, 519, 529, 


| ed. Colon.; Joseph. Ant. ii, 12,4; Talmud, Sanhed. 1i, 90, 


a; Maimonides in Jad. Chasaka, xiv, 10; also in More 
Nebochim, i, 61; Theodoret, Quest. 13 in Exod.; Euse- 
bius, Prep. Evangel. ii, 305). Wherever, therefore, this 


| ineffable name is read in the sacred books, they pro- 


nounced "258, “A donay,” Lord, in its stead; and. hence, 
when the Masoretic text came to be supplied with the 
vowels, the four letters M17 were pointed with the 
vowels of this word, the initial 7 taking, as usual, a sim- 
ple instead of a compound Sheva. This derivation of the 
vowels is evident from the peculiar pointing after the 
prefixes, and from the use of the Dagesh after it, in both 
which particulars it exactly imitates the peculiarities 
of "258, and likewise from the varied pointing when 
following "258, in which case it is written TiM7 and 
pronounced DITPR, “ Elohim,” God, the vowels of which 
it then borrows, to prevent the repetition of the sound 
Adonay. That a similar law or notion prevailed even 
before the Christian ra may be inferred from the fact 
that the Septuag. renders M379 by 6 Kvpvog, like "278; 


JEHOVAH 
and even the Samaritans observed the same custom, for 
they used to pronounce 779" by the word 270, Shima, 
i.e, THE NAME (Reland, De Samaritanis, p. 12; Hunt- 
ington, Letters, p. 33). (See, on this subject generally, 
Hadr. Reland, Decas exercitationum philol. de vera pron. 
nominis Jehova [Traj.ad Rhen. 1707 ]). 

IL. True Pointing of the Word.—Maimonides (More 
Nebochim, i, 62) gives an obscure account of the tradi- 
tional and secret method of teaching its true pronuncia- 
tion to the priests, but avers that it was unknown from 
its form. Many adduce the statements of Greek writ- 
ers, as well profane as Church fathers, that the deity of 
the Hebrews was called Jao, IAQ (a few levw, Iaov), 
Theodoret alone adding that the Samaritan pronuncia- 
tion was [ABE (Diod. Sic.i, 94; Porphyry in Eusebius, 
Prep. Ev. x, 11; Tzetzes, Chiliad, vii, 126; Hesychius 
often; Clemens Alex. Strom. v, p. 666, Oxon.; Origen, 
in Dan. vol. ii, p. 45; Ireneus, Heres. ii, 66; Jerome, w 
Psa. viii; Theodoret, Quest. 15 in Exod.; Epiphanius, 
Her. xx). The Gnostics classed Iaw, as the Hebrew 
divinity, among their sacred emanations (Irenzus, i, 34; 
Ipiph. Her. 26), along with several of his appellations 
(see Mather, Histoire du Gnosticisme, tab. 8-10; Beller- 

-mann, Ueber die Gemmen der Alten mit dem Abrax- 
asbilde, fase. i, ii, Berlin, 1817, 1818); and that famous 
oracle of Apollo, quoted by Macrobius (Sat. i, 18), as- 
cribing this name (law) to the sun, appears to have 
been of Gnostic origin (Jablonski, Panth. digypt. i, 250 
sq.). 

Hence many recent writers have followed the opinion 
of those who think that the word in question was orig- 
inally pronounced mt, Yahwoh’, corresponding to the 
Greek "Ia. But this view, as well as that which 
maintains the correctness of the common pointing mins 
(Michaelis, Supplem. p. 524; Meyer, Blatter fiir hihere 
Wahrheit, xi, p. 306), is opposed to the fact that verbs 
of the class (>) from which this word appears to be 
derived do not admit such a pointing (Cholem) with 
their second radical. Moreover, the simple letters M10" 
would naturally be pronounced Jao by a Greek without 
any special pointing. Those, therefore, appear to have 


[as seen in the form m5, kindred swm, esse] does not 
take the compound Sheya), as being at once agreeable 
to the laws of Hebrew vocalization, and a form from 
which all the Greek modes of writing (including the 
Samaritan, as cited by Theodoret) may naturally have 
sprung (7=1, \=o as a “mater lectionis,” and M being 
silent; thus leaving a as the representative of the first 
vowel). From this, too, the apocapated forms 47 and 
“7 may most readily be derived; and it is further cor- 
roborated by the etymology. Ewald was the first who 
used in all his writings, especially in his translations 
from the O.-T. Scriptures, the form Jahve, although in 
his youth he had taken ground in favor of Jehovah 
(comp. his Ueber d. Composition der Genesis, Brunswick, 
1823). Another defender of Jahveh was Hengstenberg 
(Beitraige zur Einleit. ins A. T. Berlin, 1831-89, vol. ii), 
Strongest in defence of Jehovah is, among prominent 
German theologians, Hélemann, Bibelstudien (Leipzig, 
1859-60), vol. i. 

Ii. Proper Signification of the Term.—A clew to the 
real import of this name appears to be designedly fur- 
nished in the passage where it is most distinctively as- 
cribed to the God of the Hebrews, Exod. iii, 14: “And 
God said to Moses, J shall be what I shall be (Guaiats, 
MIX WA); and he said, Thus shalt thou say to the 
children of Israel, The I SHALL BE has sent me to you” 
(where the Sept. and later versions attempt to render 
the spirit of the Hebrew MAN by 6 wy, the Venetian 
Greek barbarously 1 évrwryec, Vulg. gui sum, A. Vers. 
“I am”). Here the Almighty makes known his un- 
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changeable character, implied in his eternal sc 


ence, as the ground of confidence for the oppressed Isr. 


elites to trust in his promises of deliverance and care — 


respecting them. The same idea is elsewhere alluded 


to in the Old Test., e. g. Mal. iii, 6, “I am Jehovah; I 


change not;” Hos. xii, 6, “Jehovah is his memento.” 


The same attribute is referred to in the description of 


the divine Redeemer in the Apocalypse (Rev. i, 4, 8, 
6 Ov Kai 6 hy Kai 6 oxdpevoc, a phrase used indecli- 
nably, with designed identification with Jehovah, see 
Stuart, Commentary, ad loc.), with which has been aptly 
compared the famous inscription on the Saitic temple 
of Isis (Ey& efpe rd yeyovic Kai by kai éodpevor, Plu- 
tarch, De Isid. et Osir. 9), and various parallel titles of 
heathen mythology, especially among Eastern nations. 
Those, however, who compare the Greek and Roman de- 
ities, Jupiter, Jove, Avéc, ete., or who seek an Egyptian 
origin for the name, are entirely in error (see Tholuck’s 
treatise transl. in the Bib. Repos, 1834, p. 89 sq.; Heng- 
stenberg, Genuineness of the Pentateuch, i, 213; for other 
Shemitic etymologies, see Fiirst, s.v.). Nor are those 
(as A. M‘Whorter, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1857, 
who appears to have borrowed his idea from the Journ. 
of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1854, p. 893 sq.; see Tyler, Jehovah the 
Redeemer, Lond. 1861) entirely correct (see Fiirst’s Heb. 
Worterb. s.v.) who regard M399 as=119", and this as 
the actual fut. Kal of the verb Maan, and so ren- 
der it directly he shall be, i. e. He that shall be; since 
this form, if a verb at all, would be in the Hiphil (see 
Koppe ad Exod. loc., in Pottii Syll. iv, p. 59; Bohlen, 
ad Gen. p. 103; Vatke, Theolog. Bibl. p. 671) and would 
signify he that shall cause to be, i.e. the Creator; for the 
real fut. Kal is 7°93", Yihyeh’, as frequently occurs. 
It is rather a denominative, i. e. noun or adj., formed by 
the prepositive " prefixed to the verb-root, and pointed 
like 433° and other nouns of similar formation (Nord- 
heimer’s Hebr. Gram. § 512; Lee’s Hebr. Gram. § 159). 
The word will thus signify the Lwistent, and designate 
one of the most important attributes of Deity, one that 
appears to include all other essential ideas, 

IV. Application of the Title. —The supreme Deity 
and national God of the Hebrews is called in the O. I. 
by his own name Jehovah, and by the appellative ELo- 
HIM, i. e, God, either promiscuously, or so that one or 
the other predominates according to the nature of the 
context or the custom of the writer. Jehovah Elohim, 
commonly rendered the “ Lord God,” is used by apposi- 
tion, and not, as some would have it, Jehovah of gods, 
i. e. chief or prince of gods. This is the customary ap- 
pellation of Jehovah in Gen, ii and iii; Exod. ix, 30, 
etc. Far more frequent is the compounded form when 
followed by a genitive, as “Jehovah God of Israel” 
(Josh. vii, 13; viii, 30); “Jehovah God of thy fathers” 
(Deut. i, 21; vi, 3); “Jehovah God, thy God” (Deut. i, 
31; u, 7); “Jehovah of hosts,” i. e. of the celestial ar- 
mies. See Hosr. 

It will be evident to the attentive reader that the 
term Lord, so frequently applied to Christ in the N..T., 
is generally synonymous with Jehovah in the Old Test. 
As Christ is called “The Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, which is, and which was, and 
which is to come, the Almighty ;” and also, “of him it 
is said, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever ;” he must be Jehovah, the eternally existing 
and supreme God (Psa. cii, 25-27; Heb. i, 10-12; xiii, 
8; Rey. i, 4,8). See Locos. Janu (713, Yah, Sept. Ké- 
ptoc, Auth. Vers. “Lord,” except in Psa. xviii, 4) is a 
poetic form abbreviated from Jehovah, or perhaps from 
the more ancient pronunciation Jahveh. It is chiefly 
employed in certain customary formulas or refrains (as 
a proper title in Psa, 1xxxix, 9; xciv, 7,12; Isa. XXXVill, 
11; Exod. xv, 2; Psa, exviili, 4; Isa, xii, 2; Psa. xviii, 
5; Isa. xxvi, 4), This, as well as a modification of JE- 


HOVAH, frequently occurs in proper names, See HAL- 
LELUJAL, 
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~ Tt should be remembered that the Hebrew name Je- 

-hovah is generally rendered, in the English version, by 
the word Lorp (sometimes Gop), and printed in small 
capitals, to distinguish it from the rendering of “IN 
and Kdouwe by the same word; it is rendered “ Jeho- 
yah” only in Exod, vi, 3; Psa, 1xxxiii, 18; Isa. Sil, 23 
xxvi, 4, and‘in the compound proper names following, 

VI. Literature.—For a full discussion of the questions 
connected with this sacred name, see, in addition to the 
above-cited works, Gataker, De nom, Det tetragram., in 
his Opp. Crit. (Traj. ad Rhen. 1698) ; Meier, Lectio nom. 
tetrugram. exam. (Viterbo, 1725) ; Capellus, Or. de nom. 
Jehova, in his Critica Sac. p. 690 ; Crusius, Comment. de 
nominis tetragram. signif. (Lips. 1758); Malani, De Det 
nom. jucta Heb. comment. crit. (Lucci, 1767) ; Koppe, Jn- 
terpretat. formule, ete. (Gottingen, 1783), and in Pott’s 
Sylloge, iv, 50-66 ; Eichhorn, Biblioth. v, 556-560; Wahl, 
D. Namen Gottes Jehova, excurs. i to his Habbakuk; J.D. 
Michaelis, De Jehova ab Avgyptiis culto, etc., in his Zerst. 
kl. Schrift. (Jena, 1795); Brendel, War Jehova bet den 
Heb. bloss ein Nationalgott? (Landsb. 1821) [see Theol. 
Annal. for 1822, p. 384]; R. Abr. ben-Ezra, Sepher Has- 
shem, mit Comm. by Lippmann (Fulda, 1834); Landauer, 
Jehova u. Elohim (Stuttg. 1836); Gambier, Titles of Je- 
hovah (London, 1853); De Burgos, De nomine tetragram- 
mato (Frankf. 1604; Amsterd. 1634) ; Fischer, id. (Tiib. 
1717); Jahn, De 17" (Wittenb. 1755) ; Rafael ben- 
David, Mi7a4>2M (Venice, 1662) ; Reineccius, De M10" 
(Leipz. 1695-6) ; Snoilshik, id. (Wittenb. 1621); Ste- 
phani, id. (Leips. 1677) ; Sylburg, De Jehova (Strasburg, 
1643); Volkmar, De nominibus divinis (Wittenb. 1679) ; 
Kéchler, De pronunciatione et vi 7177" (Erlangen, 1867) ; 
Kurtz, Hist. of the Old Covenant, i, 18 sq.; ii, 98, 215. 
See ELoniM. 

Jeho’vah-ji’reh (Hebrew Yehovah’ Yireh’, min 
MN, Jehovah will see, i.e. provide ; Sept. Kijouoc eider, 
Vulg. Dominus videt), the symbolical epithet given by 
Abraham to the scene of his offering of the ram provi- 
dentially supplied in place of his son (Gen. xxii, 14), 
evidently with allusion to his own reply to Isaac’s in- 
quiry (verse 8). See Morran. 

Jeho’vah-nis’si (Hebrew Yehovah’ Nissi’, 707 
502, Jehovah is my banner ; Septuag. Kipiog caragvyn 
pov, Vulg. Dominus exaltatio mea), the symbolical title 
bestowed by Moses upon the altar which he erected on 
the hill where his uplifted hands in prayer had caused 
Israel to prevail, stated in the text to have been intend- 
ed as a memento of God’s purpose to exterminate the 
Amalekites (Exod. xvii, 15). See Repnipm™. The 
phraseology in the original is peculiar: “ For [the | hand 
fis] on [the] throne (03, ? read 532, banner) of Jah,” 
which the A. V. glosses, “ Because the Lord hath sworn,” 
q. d. lifted up his hand. See OatH; Hann. “The 
significance of the name is probably contained in the 
allusion to the staff which Moses held in his hand as a 
banner during the engagement, and the raising or low- 
ering of which turned the fortune of battle in favor of 
the Israelites or their enemies. God is thus recognised 
in the memorial-altar as the deliverer of his people, who 
leads them to victory, and is their rallying-point in time 
of peril. On the figurative use of ‘banner,’ see Psa. 1x, 
4; Isa. xi, 10” See BANNER, 

Jeho’vab-sha’lom (Hebrew Yehovah’ Shalom’, 
piby mim, Jehovah gives peace, i. e. prosperity ; Sept. 
Kionyn kupiov, Vulgate Domini pax), the appellation 
given by Gideon to an altar erected by him on the spot 
where the divine angel appeared to him and wrought 
the miracles which confirmed his mission; in commem- 
oration of the success thus betokened to him (“Peace 
be unto thee”) ; stated to have been extant at a late day 
in Ophrah (Judg. vi, 24). (See Critici Sacri, ii, 949; 
Balthasar, De Altari Gideonis, Gryph. 1746.) See Gip- 
EON. 

Jeno’vah-sham’mah (Heb. Yehovah’ Sham'mah, 


may mm, Jehovah is there; Sept. Kiotog tet, Vulg. 
Dominus ibidem, Auth, Vers. “The Lord is there”), the 
symbolical title conferred by Ezekiel upon the spiritual 
representation of Jerusalam‘seen by him in his vision 
(Ezek. xlviii, 35); under a figure evidently of like im- 
port with the description of the new Jerusalem in the 
Apocalypse (Rey. xxi, 8; xxii, 3). In the Old-Test. 
prophecy it appears to have been a type of the Gospel 
Church (comp. ImMANuEL), probably through a prima- 
ry reference to the restoration of the Jewish metropolis 
after the Exile, and perhaps of the recovery of the Jews 
to Christianity, whereas the N.-I’, seer carries forward 


the symbol to the heavenly abode of the saints (comp. 


Jer, xxxiii, 16). 

Jeho’vah-tsid’kenu (Heb. Yehovah’ Tsidke’nu, 
APIS MIM, Jehovah is our righteousness, i. e. deliver- 
er, see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 1151, b; Sept. Kroc ot- 
cacoobyn nuov, but Kipioc’ “Lwoedée in Jer, xxii, 6; 
Vulg. Dominus justus noster ; Auth. Vers. “The Lord our 
righteousness”), an epithet applied by the prophet to 
the Messiah (Jer. xxiii, 6), and likewise to Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxiii, 16), as symbolical of the spiritual prosperity 
of God’s people in the Christian dispensation. (See 
Clarke’s Comment. on the passages.) By some, the epi- 
thet in the former passage, at least, is regarded as as- 
cribing to the Messiah the name Jehovah, and assert- 
ing that he is or brings righteousness to man (Smith’s 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, i, 271, 4th ed.; Hen- 
derson’s note on the passage; Alexander’s Connection 
and Harmony of the O.and N. T. p. 287, 2d ed.) ; while 
others think that the appellation here given to the Mes- 
siah is, like that given by Moses to the altar he erected, 
and which he called Jehovah-nissi, simply a concise 
utterance of the faith of Israel, that by means of the 
Messiah God will cause righteousness to flourish (Heng- 
stenberg’s Christology, ii, 417). The strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the latter is derived from Jer. xxxili, 
16, where the same name is given to the city of Jerusa- 
lem, and where it can only receive such an explanation. 


Jehoz’abad (Heb. Yehozabad’, Sania, Jehovah- 
given; Sept. lwZa/3ad, but “lwZa/3éd in 2 Chron. xxiv, 
26), the name of three men. See also JozABAD. 

1. The second son of Obed-edom (q. v.), the Levitical 
gate-keeper of the Temple (1 Chron, xxvi, 4). B.C. 
1014. 

2. The last-named of Jehoshaphat’s generals (Jose- 
phus ’OxéBaroe, Ant. viii, 15, 2) in command of (2) 
180,000 troops (2 Chron. xvii, 18). B.C. cir. 910. 

3. Son of Shomer (or Shimrith, a Moabitess), one of 
the two servants who assassinated king Jehoash of Ju- 
dah in that part of the city of Jerusalem called Millo (2 
Kings xii, 21; 2 Chron. xxiv, 26). B.C. 8387. 

Jehoz’adak (Heb. Yehotsadak’, PISi0", Jeho- 
vah-justified ; Sept. "Iwoedé«; Auth, Vers. “ Josedech” 
in Hag. and Zech.), also in the contracted form JozA- 
DAK (PIS, Yotsadak’, in Ezra and Neh.; Sept. ‘Tw- 
acbéx), the son of the high-priest Seraiah at the time 
of the Babylonian captivity (1 Chron. vi, 14,15). Al- 
though he succeeded to the high-priesthood after the 
slaughter of his father at Riblah (2 Kings xxv, 18-21), 
he had no opportunity of performing the functions of 
his office (Selden, De success. in Pont. in Opp. ii, 104). 
He was carried into captivity by Neduchadnezzar (1 
Chron. vi, 15), and evidently died in exile, as, on the 
return from the captivity, his son Joshua was the first 
high-priest who officiated (Hag. i, 1, 12, 14; it, 2, 4; 
Zech. vi, 11; Ezra iti, 2, 8; v, 2; x, 18; Neh. xii, 26). 
B.C. 588. See HIGH-PRIEST. 

Je’hu (Heb. Yehu’, 873, according to Gesenius for 
NAT, i. q. nani, Jehovah is He; but according 
to First from 83 ="4; to live, q. d. the living ; Sept. 
Tot, Ino’, but lobda in Hos. i, 4), the name of five 
men. 


JEHU 


1. Son of Obed and father of Azariah, of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chron. ii, 38). B.C, post. 1612, 

2. An Antothite, one of the Benjamite slingers that 
joined David’s band at Ziklag (1 Chron, xii, 3). B.C. 
1055. — ssthdors 

3. The son of Hanani, a prophet (Josephus Inovc, 
Ant. viii, 12, 3) of Judah, but whose ministrations were 
chiefly directed to Israel. His father was probably the 
seer who suffered for having rebuked Asa (2 Chron. 
xvi,7). He must have begun his career as a prophet 
when very young. He first denounced upon Baasha, 
king of Israel, and his house the same awful doom which 
had been already executed upon the house of Jeroboam 
(1 Kings xvi, 1, 7); a sentence which was literally ful- 
filled (ver. 12). The same prophet was, many years 
after, commissioned to reprove Jehoshaphat for his dan- 
gerous connection with the house of Ahab (2 Chron. 
xix, 2). He appears to have been the public chronicler 
during the entire reign of Jehoshaphat, and a volume 
of his records is expressly referred to (2 Chron, xx, 34), 
B.C. 928-886. 

4. The eleventh king of the separate throne of Tsrael 
(Josephus "Inovc, Ant. viii, 13, 7), and founder of its 
fourth dynasty; he reigned twenty-eight years, B.C. 
883-855 (2 Kings ix, x; 2 Chron. xxii, 7-9). His his- 
tory was told in the lost “Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel” (2 Kings x, 34). His father’s name was Jehosh- 
aphat (2 Kings ix, 2); his grandfather’s (which, as be- 
ing better known, was sometimes affixed to his own—2 
Kings ix) was Nimshi, In his youth he had been one 
of the guards of Ahab. His first appearance in history 
is when, with a comrade in arms, Bidkar, or Bar-Dakar 
(Ephraem Syrus, Opp. iv, 540), he rode (either in a sep~ 
arate chariot, Sept., or on the same seat, Josephus) be- 
hind Ahab on the fatal journey from Samaria to Jez- 
reel, and heard, and laid up in his heart, the warning 
of Elijah against the murderer of Naboth (2 Kings ix, 
25). But he had already, as it would seem, been known 
to Elijah as a youth of promise, and, accordingly, in the 
vision at Horeb he is mentioned as the future king of 
israel, whom Elijah is to anoint as the minister of ven- 
geance on Israel (1 Kings xix, 16,17). This injunction, 
for reasons unknown to us, Elijah never fulfilled, It 
was reserved long afterwards for his successor Elisha. 
See AHAB, 

Jehu meantime, in the reigns of Ahaziah and Jeho- 
ram, had risen to importance. The same activity and 
vehemence which had fitted him for his earlier distinc- 
tions still continued, and he was known far and wide as 
a charioteer whose rapid driving, as if of a madman (2 
Kings ix, 21), could be distinguished even from a dis- 
tance. Accordingly, in the reign of Jehoram, Jehu 
held a command in the Israelitish army posted at Ra- 
moth-gilead to hold in check the Syrians, who of late 
years had made strenuous efforts to extend their fron- 
tier to the Jordan, and had possessed themselves of 
much of the territory of the Israelites east of that river. 
The contest was, in fact, still carried on which had begun 
many years before in the reign of Ahab, Jehoram’s fa- 
ther, who had lost his life in battle before this very Ra- 
moth-gilead, Ahaziah, king of Judah, had taken part 
with Jehoram, king of Israel, in this war; and as the 
latter had been severely wounded in a recent action, 
and had gone to Jezreel to be healed of his wounds, 
Ahaziah had also gone thither on a visit of sympathy to 
him (2 Kings viii, 28, 29). B.C. 883. According to 
Ephraem Syrus (who omits the words “saith the Lord” 
in 2 Kings ix, 26, and makes “I” refer to Jehu), he had, 
in a dream the night before, seen the blood of Naboth 
and his sons (Ephr, Syr. Opp. iv, 540). In this state of 
affairs, a council of war was held among the military 
commanders in camp, when, very unexpectedly, a youth 
of wild appearance (2 Kings ix, 11), known by his garb 
to be one of the disciples of the prophets, appeared at 
the door of the tent, and called forth Jehu, declaring 
that be had a message to deliver to him (2 Kings ix, 1— 
5). They retired into a secret chamber, The youth 


munication of the young prophet to him. 
first to evade their questions, but then revealed the sit- 
uation in which he had found himself placed by the 
prophetic call. In a moment the enthusiasm of the 
army took fire. They threw their garments—the large 
square beged, similar to a wrapper or plaid—under his 
feet, so as to form a rough carpet of state, placed him 
on the top of the stairs (q.v.), as on an extempore 
throne, blew the royal salute on their trumpets, and 
thus ordained him king (2 Kings ix, 11-14). Jehu was 
not a man to lose any advantage through remissness. 
He immediately cut off all communication between Ra- 
moth-gilead and Jezreel, and then set off at full speed 
with his ancient comrade Bidkar, whom he made captain 
of the host in his place, and a band of horsemen. From 
the tower of Jezreel a watchman saw the cloud of dust 
raised by the advancing party, and announced his com- 
ing (2 Kings ix, 17). The messengers that were sent 
out to him he detained, on the same principle of secrecy 
which had guided all-his movements. It was not till 
he had almost reached the city, and was identified by 
the watchman, that apprehension was felt. But even 
then it seems as if the two kings in Jezreel anticipated 
news from the Syrian war rather than a revolution at 
home. Jehoram went forth himself to meet him, and 
was accompanied by the king of Judah. They met in 
the field of Naboth, so fatal to the house of Ahab. The 
king saluted him with the question, “Is it peace, Jehu?” 
and received the answer, “ What peace, so long as the 
whoredoms (idolatries) of thy mother Jezebel and her 
witchcrafts are so many?” This completely opened the 
eyes of Jehoram, who exclaimed to the king of Judah, 
“There is treachery, O Ahaziah!” and turned to flee. 
But Jehu felt no infirmity of purpose, and knew that 
the slightest wavering might be fatal to him. He 
therefore seized his opportunity, and taking full aim at 
Jehoram, with the bow which, as captain of the host, 
was always with him, shot him through the heart (2 
Kings ix, 24), Jehu caused the body to be thrown 
back into the field of Naboth, out of which he had pass- 
ed in his attempt at flight, and grimly remarked to 
Bidkar, his captain, “Remember how that, when I and 
thou rode together after Ahab his father, the Lord laid 
this burden upon him.” ‘The king of Judah endeavored 
to escape, but Jehu’s soldiers pursued and inflicted upon 
him at Beth-gan (A. V. “the garden-house”), probably 
Engannim, a wound of which he afterwards died at 
Megiddo, See AnAzrAH. Jehu himself entered the 
city, whither the news of this transaction had already 


preceded him. As he passed under the walls of the pal- — 


ace, Jezebel herself, studiously arrayed for effect, appear- 
ed at one of the windows, and saluted him with a‘ques- 
tion such as might have shaken a man of weaker nerves, 
“Had Zimri peace, who slew his master?” But Jehu 
was unmoved, and, instead of answering her, called out, 
“Who is on my side—who?” when several eunuchs 
made their appearance at the window, to whom he 
cried, “Throw her down!” and immediately this proud 
and guilty woman lay a blood-stained corpse in the 
road, and was trodden under foot by the horses. See 
JuzeseL. Jehu then went in and took possession of the 
palace (2 Kings ix, 16-37). He was now master of 
Jezreel, which was, next to Samaria, the chief town of 
the kingdom; but he could not feel secure while the 
capital itself was in the hands of the royal family, and 
of those who might be supposed to feel strong attach- 
ment to the house of Ahab. The force of the blow 
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which he had struck was, however, felt even in Sama- 
ria. When, therefore, he wrote to the persons in au- 
thority there the somewhat ironical but designedly in- 
timidating counsel, to set up one of the young princes 
in Samaria as king and tight out the matter which lay 
between them, they sent a very submissive answer, giv- 
ing in their adhesion, and professing their readiness to 
obey in all things his commands. A second letter from 
Jehu tested this profession in a truly horrid and ex- 
ceedingly Oriental manner, requiring them to appear 
before him on the morrow, bringing with them the 
heads of all the royal princes in Samaria. A fallen 
house meets with little pity in the East; and when the 
new king left his palace the next morning, he found 
seventy human heads piled up in two heaps at his gate. 
There, in the sight of these heaps, Jehu took occasion 
to explain his conduct, declaring that he must be re- 
garded as the appointed minister of the divine decrees, 
pronounced long since against the house of Ahab by the 
prophets, not one of whose words should fall to the 
ground. He then continued his proscriptions by exter- 
minating in Jezreel not only all in whose veins the blood 
of the condemned race flowed, but also—by a considera- 
ble stretch of his commission—those officers, ministers, 
and creatures of the late government who, if suffered 
to live, would most likely be disturbers of his own reign, 
He next proceeded to Samaria. So rapid had been 
these proceedings, that on his way, at “the shearing- 
house” (or Betheked), he encountered forty-two sons or 
nephews (2 Chron. xx, 8) of the late king of Judah, 
and therefore connected by marriage with Ahab, on a 
visit of compliment to their relatives, of whose fall, 
seemingly, they had not heard. These also were put 
to the sword at the fatal well, as, in the later history, 
of Mizpah, and, in our own days, of Cawnpore (2 Kings 
x, 14). (See Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. ad loc.) As he 
drove on he encountered a strange figure, such as might 
have reminded him of the great Elijah. It was Jehon- 
adab, the austere Arab sectary, the son of Rechab. In 
him his keen eye discovered a ready ally. The austere 
virtue and respected character of the Rechabite would, 
as he felt, go far to hallow his proceedings in the eyes 
of the multitude. He took him into his chariot, and 
they concocted their schemes as they entered Samaria 
(2 Kings x, 15,16). See Jenonapas. In that capital 


* Jehu continued the extirpation of the persons more in- 


timately connected with the late government. This, 
far from being in any way singular, is a common cir- 
cumstance in Eastern revolutions. But the great stroke 
was yet to come; and it was conceived and executed 
with that union of intrepid daring and profound secrecy 
which marks the whole career of Jehu. His main ob- 
ject was to exterminate the ministers and more devoted 
adherents of Baal, who had been so much encouraged 
by Jezebel. There was even a temple to this idol in 
Samaria; and Jehu, never scrupulous about the means 
of reaching objects which he believed to be good, laid a 
snare by which he hoped to cut off the main body of 
Baal’s ministers at one blow. He professed to be a 
more zealous servant of Baal than Ahab had been, and 
proclaimed a great festival in his honor, at which none 
but his true servants were to be present. The proph- 
ets, priests, and officers of Baal assembled from all parts 
for this great sacrifice, and sacerdotal vestments were 
given to them, that none of Jehovah’s worshippers 
might be taken for them. Soldiers were posted so that 
none might escape. The vast temple at Samaria raised 
by Ahab (1 Kings xvi, 32; Josephus, Ant. x, 7, 6) was 
crowded from end to end. The chief sacrifice was of- 
fered, as if in the excess of his zeal, by Jehu himself. 
Jehonadab joined in the deception, There was some 
apprehension lest worshippers of Jehovah might be 
found in the temple; such, it seems, had been the inter- 
mixture of the two religions. As soon, however, as it 
was ascertained that all, and none but the idolaters were 
there, the signal was given to eighty trusted guards, 
and a sweeping massacre removed at one blow the whole 
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heathen population of the kingdom of Israel. The in- 


nermost sanctuary of the temple (translated in the A. 
V. “the city of the house of Baal”) was stormed, the 
great stone statue of Baal was demolished, the wooden 
figures of the inferior divinities sitting round him were 
torn from their places and burnt (Ewald, Gesch. iii, 526), 
and the site of the sanctuary itself became the public 
resort of the inhabitants of the city for the basest uses 
(2 Kings x). 

Notwithstanding this zeal of Jehu in exterminating 
the grosser idolatries which had grown up under his 
immediate predecessors, he was not prepared to subvert 
the policy which had led Jeroboam and his successors 
to maintain the schismatic establishment of the golden 
calves in Dan and Beth-el. See Jerosoam. ‘This was, 
however, a crime in him—the worship rendered to the 
golden calves being plainly contrary to the law; and he 
should have felt that he who had appointed him to the 
throne would have maintained him in it, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent dangers which might seem likely to 
ensue from permitting his subjects to repair at the great 
festivals to the metropolis of the rival kingdom, which 
was the centre of the theocratical worship and of sacer- 
dotal service. Here Jehu fell short: and this very pol- 
icy, apparently so prudent and far-sighted, by which he 
hoped to secure the stability and independence of his 
kingdom, was that on account of which the term of rule 
granted to his dynasty was shortened. For this it was 
foretold that his dynasty should extend only to four 
generations; and for this the divine aid was withheld 
from him in his wars with the Syrians under Hazael on 
the eastern frontier. Hence the war was disastrous to 
him, and the Syrians were able to maintain themselves 
in the possession of a great part of his territories beyond 
the Jordan (2 Kings x, 29-33). He died in quiet, and 
was buried in Samaria, leaving the throne to his son 
Jehoahaz (2 Kings x, 34-36). B.C. 855. His name is 
thought to be the first of the Israelitish kings which ap- 
pears in the Assyrian monuments. It seems to be found 
on the black obelisk discovered at Nimrid (Layard, 
Nineveh, i, 396), and now in the British Museum, among 
the names of kings who are bringing tribute (in this 
ease gold and silver, and articles manufactured in gold) 
to Shalmaneser I. His name is given as “Jehu” (or 
“Yahua”), “the son of Khumri” (Omri). This substi- 
tution of the name of Omri for that of his own father 
may be accounted for either by the importance which 
Omri had assumed as the second founder of the north- 
ern kingdom, or by the name of “ Beth-Khumri,” only 
given to Samaria in these monuments as “ the House or 
Capital of Omri’ (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 643 ; 
Rawlinson’s Herodot. i, 465; Meth. Rev. 1888, p. 711). 

There is nothing difficult to understand in the char- 
acter of Jehu. He was one of those decisive, terrible, 
and ambitious, yet prudent, calculating, and passionless 
men whom God from time to time raises up to change 
the fate of empires and execute his judgments on the 
earth. He boasted of his zeal— Come and see my zeal 
for'the Lord”—but at the bottom it was zeal for Jehu. 
His zeal was great so long as it led to acts which squared 
with his own interests, but it cooled marvellously when 
required to take a direction in his judgment less fayor- 
able tothem. Byen his zeal in extirpating the idolatry 
of Baal is not free from suspicion. The altar of Baal 
was that which Ahab had associated with his throne, 
and in overturning the latter he could not prudently let 
the former stand, surrounded as it was by attached ad- 
herents of the house which he had extirpated. He 
must be regarded, like many others in history, as an in- 
strument for accomplishing great purposes rather than 
as great or good in himself. In the long period during 
which his destiny—though known to others and per- 
haps to himself—lay dormant; in the suddenness of his 
rise to power; in the ruthlessness with which he car- 
ried out his purposes; in the union of profound silence 
and dissimulation with a stern, fanatic, wayward zeal, 
he has not been without his likenesses in modern times. 


The Scripture narrative, although it fixes our attention 
on the services which he rendered to the cause of relig- 
ion by the extermination of a worthless dynasty and a 
degrading worship, yet, on the whole, leaves the sense 
that it was a reign barren in great results, His dynasty, 
indeed, was firmly seated on the throne longer than any 
other royal house of Israel (2 Kings x), and under J ero- 
boam IJ it acquired a high name among the Oriental 
nations. But Elisha, who had raised him to power, as far 
as we know, never saw him. In other respects it was a 
failure; the original sin of Jeroboam’s worship contin- 
ued; and in the prophet Hosea there seems to be a 
retribution exacted for the bloodshed by which he 
had mounted the throne: “I will avenge the blood of 
Jezreel upon the house of Jehu” (Hos. i, 4), as in the 
similar condemnation of Baasha (1 Kings xvi, 2). See 
a striking poem to this effect on the character of 
Jehu in the Lyra Apostolica, See IsraeL, Kincbom 
OF. . 

5. Son of Josibiah, apparently one of the chief Sim- 
eonites who migrated to the valley of Gedor in quest of 
pasturage during the reign of Hezekiah, and expelled 
the aboriginal Hagarites (1 Chron. iv,35). B.C. cir. 711. 

Jehub’bah (Heb. Yechubbah’, 72195, for which the 
margin has M3M), ve-Chubbah’, i. e. and Hubbah, as if 
the proper form were man, Chubbah’, i. e. hidden; Sept. 
'OBa v. x. IaBa, Vulg. Haba), one of the sons of Sha- 


mer, or Shomer, of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 34). 
B.C. perhaps cir. 1618. 


Jehu’cal (Heb. Fehukal’, 5250", able; Sept. "Iw- 
axan), son of Shelemiah, one of two persons sent by 
king Zedekiah to the prophet Jeremiah to request his 
prayers on behalf of the kingdom; but who joined with 
his associates on his return in demanding the prophet’s 
death on account of his unfavorable response (Jer. 
xxxvii, 3). In Jer. xxxviii, 1 his name is written in 
the contracted form Jucat (5345, Yukal’, Sept. ‘Iwd- 


yan), and in verse 4 he is styled one of “the princes.” 
B.C. 589. 


Je’hud (Heb. Yehud’, 773, apocopated from Ju- 
DAH, as in Dan. ii, 25, ete.; Sept. odd v. x. IodS and 
*AZwo), a town on the border of Dan, named between 
Baalah and Bene-barak (Josh, xix, 45). It is perhaps 
the present village el- Yehudiyeh, seven and a half miles 
south of east from Jaffa (Robinson’s Researches, iii, 45; 
new ed, iii, 140, 141, notes; Schwarz, Palest. p. 141). 


Jehudah (HA-Ley1) pe Mopena. See Mopena., 
Jehudah ben-Balaam. See Ipy-BaLaam. 
Jehudah ben-David. See Cuasuc. 
Jehudah ben-Koreish. See Ipy-Korersu. 


Jehudah (1A-Levi) ben-Samuel (called in Ar- 
abie Abulhassan) a distinguished Spanish Jew, great 
alike as linguist, philosopher, and poet, one of the great- 
est lights in Jewish literature, was born in Castile about 
1086 according to Gritz, or 1105 according to Rappo- 
port. But little is known of the early history of his 
life; when a youth of fifteen he was already celebrated 
as a promising poetical genius. In the vigor of man- 
hood we find Jehudah endeavoring to spread a knowl- 
edge of Rabbinical and Arabian literature, both by po- 
etical productions and by disciples whom he gathered 
about him at Toledo, where he founded a college. About 
1141 he is supposed to have completed his Kozari 
(17755), generally called Cusari, the best work ever 
written in defence of the Jewish religion, and aiming to 
refute the objections urged against Judaism by Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans, philosophical infidels, and that 
sect of the Jews known to be bitterly opposed to the 
recognition of the authority of tradition—the Karaites, 
Many eminent critics, among whom ranks Bartolocci 
have long discredited the supposition that it is the pro- 
duction of Jehudah, but of late all seem agreed that he 
was really the author of the work, which is entitled 
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badabs potby x2 , INT 
(The Book of Evidence and Argument in Apology forte : 


despised Religion, i. e. Judaism). In style, this work is 
an imitation of Plato’s dialogues on the immortality of 
the soul. According to Griitz (Geschichte der Juden, 


v, 214 sq.; vi, 146 sq.), the Khozars, a tribe of the 


Finns, which was akin to the Bulgarians, Avarians, and 


Ugurians, or Hungarians, had settled on the borders _ 


of Asia and Europe, and founded a dominion on the 
mouth of the Volga and the Caspian Sea, very near 
Astrachan. After the destruction of the Persian em- 
pire, this Finnish tribe invaded the Caucasus, ade in- 
roads into Armenia, conquered the Crimea, exacted 
tribute from the Byzantine emperors, made vassals of 
the Bulgarians, etc., and compelled the Russians to send 
annually to their kings a sword and a costly fur. Like 
their neighbors, the Bulgarians and Russians, they were 
idolaters, and gave themselves up to gross sensuality 
and licentiousness, until they became acquainted with 
Christianity and Mohammedanism through commercial 
intercourse with the Greeks and Arabs, and with Juda- 
ism through the Greek Jews who fled from the religious 
persecutions of the Byzantine emperor Leo (A.D. 723). 
Of these strangers called Khozarians the Jews gained 
the greater admiration, as they especially distinguished 
themselves as merchants, physicians, and councillors of 
state; and the Khozars came to contrast the Jewish re- 
ligion with the then corrupt Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. King Bulan, the officials of state, and the 
majority of the people, who had determined to forsake 
their idolatrous worship, embraced Judaism, A.D. 731. 
This important item of Jewish history, which is rigidly 
contended for as authentic by some of the best students 
of Oriental history (compare Vivien de St. Martin, Les 
Khazars, mémoire lu a ? Academie des Inscriptions et ces 
Belles- Lettres [ Paris, 1851]; Carmoly, Itinéraires de la 
Terre Sainte [ Bruxelles, 1847 ], p.1-104; Griitz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, vy, 210 sq.), throws light upon Eldad Ha-Dani's 
description of the lost tribes; the references in the Chal- 
dee paraphrase on Chron. 1, 5, 26; the allusion in Josip- 
pon ben-Gorion, ch. x, ed. Breithaupt; and many other 
theories about the whereabouts of the ten tribes. See 
ResToRATION. It is this item of Eastern history that 
furnished Jehudah a basis for his work. In his Kozare 
he represents Bulan as determined to forsake idolatry, 
and earnestly desirous to find the true religion. To this 
end he sends for two philosophers, a Christian and a Mo- 
hammedan, listens to the expositions of their respective 
creeds, and, as they all refer to the Jews as the fountain- 
head, he at last sends for an Israclite, one Rabbi Isaac 
of Sanger, probably a Bithynian, to propound his re- 
ligious tenets, becomes convinced of their divine origin, 
and embraces the Jewish religion. The real importance 
of this work, however, rests on the discussions into which 
it enters on many subjects bearing upon the exposition of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Jewish literature, history, philos- 
ophy, ete., all of which are in turn reviewed. Thus, for 
instance, synagogual service, feasts, fasts, sacrifices, the 
Sanhedrim, the development of the Talmud, the Maso- 
rah, the vowel-points, the Karaites, etc., are all minutely 
discussed in this work, which De Sacy (see Bioyraphie 
Universelle, xxii, 101 sq.) has pronounced to be one of 
the most valuable and beautiful productions of the Jew- 
ish pen. Aben-Ezra and Dayid Kimchi frequently re- 
fer to it, the former in his Commentary, the latter in his 
Lexicon. A Hebrew translation of Kozari was pre- 
pared by Jehudah Ibn-Tibbon, who named it "ED 
MSH (The Book of Kozari), after the heroes of it, and 
it was first published at Fano in 1506, then at Venice in 
1547, with an introduction and commentary by Muscato 
(Vv enice, 1594); with a Latin -translation and disserta- 
tions by Jo. Buxtorf, fil. (Basle, 1660); a Spanish trans- 
lation of it was made by Abendana without the Hebrew 
text (Amsterd. 1663), The work has more lately been 
published with a commentary by Satorow (Berl. 1795) ; 
with a commentary, various readings, index, ete., by ren 
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"Brecher (Prague, 1838-40) ; and the very latest, with a 
German translation, explanatory notes, etc., by Dr. Da- 
vid Cassel (Leipzig, 1853), which is generally considered 
the most useful edition. Jehudah, like many other em- 
inent Jewish literati of his day, seems to have practised 
medicine tu secure to himself a sufficient income, which 
his literary labors evidently failed to provide for him. 
After the completion of his Kozari he determined to 
emigrate to the Holy Land, and die and be buried in the 
land of his forefathers. Tradition says that he was 
murdered by an Arab (about 1142) while he was lying 
on his.face under the walls of Jerusalem, overcome by 
his contemplations at the ruins of Zion, of “ the depop- 
ulation of a region once so densely inhabited, the wil- 
derness and desolation of a land formerly teeming with 
luxuriance”—a gift which God had given unto his fore- 
fathers, who had failed to appreciate the goodness of 
their Lord, He is said to be buried at Kephar Kabul. 
See Geiger, Wissenschafiliche Zeitschrift, i, 158 sq.3 ii, 
367 sq.; Cassel, Dus Buch Kusari (Leipzig, 1853), p. v- 
xxxv; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, vi, 140-167; Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleia- 
na, col. 1338-1342; Sachs, Relig. Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien, p. 287 ; Turner, Jewish Rabbis, p. 22 sq.; Kitto, 
Bibl. Cyclop. s. v.; Rule, Karaites (London, 1870), p. 80 
sq-; First, Biblioth. Jud. ii, 35 sq. 

Jehudah (Arse-Lors) ben-Zebi (Hrrsn), a Jew- 
ish writer of some note, was born at Krotoschin (Polish 
Prussia) about 1680. He afterwards became rabbi at 
Carpentras and Avignon. His works are: (1) A He- 
brew Lexicon, entitled M7577 “DAN (The Tents of Ju- 
dah) (Jesnitz, 1719, 4to), consisting of two parts; the 
first part, mbdi> D5 (the everlasting name), confines it- 
self mainly to proper names; the second part, pw sate 
(place and name), supplies the words omitted in the 
first part. This work partakes of the nature of a con- 
cordance as well as of a lexicon, inasmuch as it gives 
the places in Scripture in which every word is to be 
found :—(2) A Hebrew Grammar, called M7505 pon 
(The Portion of Judah) ; of this work, the introduction 
only, WIE sw 5107 (The Foundation of the Sa- 
cred Language), was ever published (Wilmersdorf, 1721, 
4to); it contains fifteen canons and paradigms, with a 
German translation:—and (3) a Concordance, entitled 


MII DIA (The Stem of Judah), which only goes as far 
as the root 52% (Offenbach, 1732, 4to).—Kitto, Biblic. 
Cyclop. s. v.; Steinschneider, Libri Hebreei in Biblioth. 
Bodleiana, col. 1378; Bibliogr. Handb. f. Hebr. Sprach- 
kunde (Leipzig, 1859), p. 70; Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. i, 145 
sq. 

Jehudah, ha-Kodesh, etc. See JupAn, ete. 


Jehu’ di (Hebrew Yehudi’, "757, a Jew, as often ; 
Sept. Iovdeiy v. r. Lovdiv, lovdt, ‘Iovdei) son of Neth- 
aniah, sent by the princes to invite Baruch to read Jer- 
emiah’s roll to them, and who afterwards read it to the 
king himself (Jer. xxxvi, 14, 21). B.C. 605. 

Jehudi’jah (Heb. Yehudiyah’, 177975 [ with the 
art., the], Jewess, as in the Engl. margin; Sept. ‘Ida v. 
Adia, Vulg. Judaja), a female named as the second wife 
apparently of Mered, and mother of several founders of 
cities in Judah (1 Chron. iv, 18); probably the same 
with Hopran in the ensuing verse, mentioned as the 
sister of Naham, ete. The latter name is possibly by a 
corruption of ha-Yehudiyah. See Merup. B.C. cir. 
1612. 

Je’hush (Chron. viii, 39). See JeusH. 

Jei’el (Heb. Yeiel’, byn34, snatched away by God), 
the name of several men. See also JEHTEL; JEUEL. 

1. (Text byivs [i e. Jewel], Sept. "leed v. x. Tend, 
Vulg. Jehiel, Auth. Version “ Jehiel.”) A descendant of 
Benjamin, apparently named as the founder of and resi- 
dent at Gibeon, the husband of Maachah, and the father 


JEKUTHIEL 
of a large family (1 Chron, ix, 35; comp. viii, 29). B.C. 
prob. cir, 1618, r ‘ : 

2. (Text dain [i. e. Jewel], Sept. 'Teind or ‘Tu, 
Vulg. Jediel, Auth. Vers. “Jehiel.”) An Aroerite, son 
of Hothan, and brother of Shama, one of David’s supple- 
mentary heroes (1 Chron, xi, 44), B.C. 1046, 

3. (Sept. Tein\, Vulg. Jehiel, but Jahiel in the first 
oceurrence in 1 Chron, xyi, 5.) One of the Levites ap- 
pointed by David to celebrate the divine praises before 
the ark on its removal to Jerusalem (1 Chron, xvi, 5); 
apparently the same mentioned again in the latter part 
of the same verse as a performer on “psalteries and 
harps ;” named elsewhere in like connection with Obed- 
edom, either as a gate-warden of the Temple (1 Chron. 
xy, 18, 21), or as one of the sacred musicians “with 
harps on the Sheminith to excel” (1 Chron, xv, 21). 
B.C. 1043. See Jeune, 1. i . 

4, (Sept. EXenA v. x. ’EXeid, “EXeupd, also Teva, 
Vulg. Jehiel.) A Leyite, son of Mattaniah and father 
of Benaiah, great-grandfather of Jahaziel, who predicted 
success to Jehoshaphat against the Ammonites and Mo- 
abites (2 Chron. xx, 14). B.C. considerably ante 890. - 

5. (Text xiv [i. e. Jewel], Sept. Tein, Vulg. Je- 
hiel.) A scribe charged, in connection with others, with 
keeping the account of Uzziah’s troops (2 Chron, xxvi, 
11). B.C. 803. 

6. (Sept. lwA, Vulg. Jehiel.) A chief Reubenite at 
the time of the taking of some census, apparently on the 
deportation of the trans-Jordanic tribes by Tilgath-pil- 
neser (1 Chron. v, 7). B.C. 782. 

7. (Text dyns5 fie. Jewel], Sept. Leiqd, Vulg. Ja- 
hiel.) A Levite of the “sons” of Elizaphan, one of 
those who assisted in expurgating the Temple in the 
reign of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix, 13). B.C. 726. 

8. (Sept. IeinA, Vulg. Jehiel.) One of the chief Le- 
vites who made an offering for the restoration of the 
Passover by Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv, 9). B.C. 623. 

9. (Text D812" [i. e. Jeuel], Sept. Ley) v. r. Et, 
Vulg. Jehiel.) One of the “last sons” of Adonikam, a 
leading Israelite, who, with seventy males, returned 
from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra viii, 13), B.C. 459. 

10. (Sept. "Ieeud v. x. Laf\, Vulg. Jehiel.) An Is- 
raelite, one of the “sons” of Nebo, who divorced his 
Gentile wife after the Exile (Ezra x, 43). B.C. 459. 

Jeins. See Jars. 

Jeish. See Jeusn. 

Jejunia quatuor tempdrum is the originat 
name for the fasts of the four seasons of the year, which 


are now commonly called Ember Weeks (q.v.). See 
Bingham, Antig. of the Christian Church, p. 155, 1190. 

Jejunium. See FAstine. 

Jekab’zeél (Heb. Yekabtseél’, DRYID., gathered 
by God; Sept. Kacend, Vulg. Cabseel), the name of a 
place in the tribe of Judah (Neh. xi, 25); elsewhere 
(Josh. xv, 21) called by the equivalent but shorter 
name KABZEEL (q. V-). 

Jekame’aim (Heb. Yekamam’, D323, gatherer 
of the people; Sept. Iexepiac, Tecepic), the fourth in 
rank of the “sons” of Hebron in the Levitical arrange- 
ment established by David (1 Chron. xxiii, 19; xxiv, 
23). B.C. 1014. 

Jekami’ah (Heb. Yekamyah’, 572%, gathered by 
Jehovah), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. Iecopiac v. ¥. "lexepiac, Vulg. Tcamia.) 
Son of Shallum, and father of Elishama, of the descend- 
ants of Sheshan of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 41). B.C. prob. 
cir. 588. 

2. (Sept. lecevia v. r. Texepia, Vulg. Jecemia, Auth. 
Version “Jecamiah.”) The fifth named of the sons of 
king Jeconiah (1 Chron. iii, 18), born to him during the 
Babylonian exile, and, according to tradition, by Susan- 
na. See JEHOIACHIN. B.C. post 598. 


Jeku’thiél (Heb. Yekuthiel’, S°N1P%, 


reverence 


JEKUTHIEL 
of God; Sept. Tecnid v. x. 6 Xerim), “father” of Za- 
noah, and one of the sons apparently of Mered by his 
second wife Hodiah, or Jehudijah (1 Chron. iy, 18). 
B.C. cir. 1618. See MERED. 

«Tn the comment of Rabbi Joseph, Jered is interpreted 
to mean Moses, and each of the. names following are 
taken as titles borne by him. Jekuthiel—‘trust in 
God’—is so applied ‘hecause in his days the Israelites 
trusted in the God of heaven for forty years in the wil- 
derness.’ In a remarkable prayer used by the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews in the concluding service of the 
Sabbath, Elijah is invoked as having had ‘tidings of 
peace delivered to him by the hand of Jekuthiel.’ This 
is explained to refer to some transaction in the life of 
Phineas, with whom Elijah is, in the traditions of the 
Jews, believed to be identical (see Allen, Modern Juda- 
asm, p. 229).” 

Jekuthiel. Sce Luzarro. 


Jelxuthiel ben-Isaac Butrz, also called by his 
father’s name, /saac Blitz, was corrector of the press at 
the printing establishment of Uri Febes Levi at Am- 
sterdam, and was the first Jew who translated the whole 
0. T. into German (in Hebrew type). It was published 
under the title 2WN FWA JOM (The four-and- 
twenty Books translated into German), with (manbsIN 
TIDWN wea 4355) Ralbag’s mindsin, or Usus on 
Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, and a threefold introduc- 
tion, viz. a Hebrew introduction by the translator, a 
Latin diploma from the Polish king, John Sobieski IIT, 
a Judwo-German introduction by the publisher, and a 
German introduction by the translator (Amsterd, 1676- 
78). A specimen of this translation is given by Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebrea, iv, 183-187, Comp. also ii, 454 of 
the same work; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. 
in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 175; Griitz, Geschichte der 
Juden, x, 329 sq.; Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. i, 120 sq. 

Jekuthiel ben-Jehudah Conen (also called 
SALMAN NAkDon, i. e. the Punctuator, and by contrac- 
tion InHABr), a distinguished Masorite and editor of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, flourished in Prague in the latter 
half of the 13th century. He edited a very correct text 
of the Pentateuch (published for the first time by Hei- 
denheim in his edition of the Pentateuch called "X72 
bB.3"3 [Rédelheim, 1818-21]) and the book of Esther 
(also published by Heidenheim in his B'T1DA Va"5 AID 
[ Rédelheim, 1825]), with the vowels and accents, for 
the preparation of which he consulted six old Spanish 
codices, which he denominates xn, D's, mk, Dan, 
7&, ON, and which Heidenheim explains to mean 
SMX SIEM, /ATp, BWM, m0”, PT, Dw, the 
prefix & denoting Spain (comp. RPT jF on Numb. 
xxx, 28). ‘The results of his critical labors he further 
embodied in a work entitled NV4P 493 (The Eye of the 
Reader), and makes frequent quotations from the writ- 
ings of many distinguished Jewish commentators of his 
and the preceding age. An appendix to the work con- 
tains a grammatical treatise entitled 492m 5554, or 
sips 1555 (The Laws of the Vowel Points). Comp. 
Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur (Berl. 1845), p- 115; 
Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii, 53 ; Geiger, Wissenschaft- 
liche Zeitschrift f. Jitdische Theologie, v, 418-420; Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus Libr. Heb.in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
col. 1381, 

Jemi’ma (Heb. Yemimah’, mann, dove, from the 
Arab. ; Sept. ‘Hyéoa, Vulg. Dies, both mistaking the der- 
ivation as if from 04", day), the name of the first of 
Job’s three daughters born after his trial (Job xlii, 14). 
B.C. cir. 2200. “The Rey. C. Forster (Historical Ge- 
ography of Arabia, ii, 67), in tracing the posterity of 
Job in Arabia, thinks that the name of Jemima “sur- 
vives in Jemama, the central province of the Arabian 
peninsula, which, according to an Arabian tradition (see 
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Bochart, Phaleg, ii, § 26), was called after Jemam 
ancient queen of the Arabians” (Smith). ; 

Jemini. See Bensamin. 

Jem/naan (Ilepvacy, Vulg. omits), a place men- 
tioned in the Apocrypha (Judith ii, 20) among those 
on the sea-coast. of Palestine to which the panic of the 
incursion of Holofernes extended, no doubt JABNEEL oT 
JAMNIA (q. V.)» 

Jemw ‘él (Heb. Femuél’, x10, day-light of God, 
Sept. “Teuound, Vulg. Jamuel), the first-named of the 
sons of Simeon (Gen. xlyi, 10; Exod. vi, 15); elsewhere 
(Numb. xxvi, 12) called Nemvueu (ox7729, Nemuél’ ; 
Sept. Napound, Vulg. Namuel), apparently by an error 
of copyists, and his descendants Nemurtirrs (Hebrew 
Nemuéli, ">X5723, Sept. NapovyXt, Vulg. Namuelite, 
Numb. xxvi, 12). B.C. 1856. 


Jenisch, Dantet, a German theologian of some 
note, was born at Heiligenbeil, in East Prussia, April 2, 
1762, and educated at the University of Kénigsberg. 
In 1786 he became pastor at the Mary Church, and af- 
terwards at the Nicholas Church. Endowed with great 
natural abilities, and a very earnest worker, Jenisch 
soon secured for himself one of the foremost places as a 
theologian and a philosophical writer. But too close 
application to study resulted in a derangement of his 
mental powers, and he is supposed to have violently end- 
ed his life Feb. 9, 1804. His works of interest to us are 
Ueber Grund u. Werth d. Entdeckungen Kant’s in der 
Metaphysik, Moral, u. Aesthetik (Berl. 1796, large 8yo) : 
—Sollte Religion dem Menschen jemals entbehrlich werden 
(ibid. 1797, 8vo). Besides these, he published, after his 
mind began to be seriously affected, Ueber Gottesverehr- 
ung u. Kirchliche Reformen (ibid. 1802, 8vo), rather the 
work of a sceptical Christian, if we may use the expres- 
sion, though it contains also many just criticisms on 
the liturgy and homiletics of the Lutheran Church of 
his day; and Avritik des dogmatisch-idealischen u. hyper- 
idealischen Religions- u. Moralsystems (Lpz. 1804, 8vo), 
which was the last work of Jenisch. See Dring, Ge- 
lehrte Theologen Deutschlands, ii, 20 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Jenkin, Robert, an English theologian, was born 
at Minster, Thanet, in 1656. He studied at Canterbury 
and Cambridge, of which he became fellow. He was 
successively appointed rector of St. John’s College, pro- 
fessor of theology, and chaplain to Dr. Lake, bishop of 
Chichester. In 1688 he refused to take the oath re- 
quired of all holding benefices, and retired to private life. 
He died in 1727. His principal work is The Reasona- 
bleness of the Christian Religion (six editions; the best 
1734, 2 vols. 8vo). He wrote also Examination of the 
Authority of General Councils (Lond. 1688, 4to) :—De- 
Jensio sancti Augustini versus J. Phereponum (London, 
1707, 8vo):—Remarks upon four Books just published 
(on Basnage’s History of the Jews, Lake’s Paraphrase 
of St. Paul’s Epistle, Le Clere’s Bibliotheque choisie, ete.). 
He also translated into English Tillemont’s Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana. See Gorton, General Biograph. 
Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxvi, 650; 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 962, (J. N. P.): 

Jenkin, William. See Jenxyn. 


Jenks, Benjamin, an English divine, was born 
in 1646. Of his early history but little is known. He 
was at first rector at Harley, then at Kenley, and after- 
wards chaplain to the earl of Bradford. He died at 
Harley in 1724. He published Prayers and Offices of 
Devotion for Families, and for particular Persons upon 
most Occasions (London, 1697, 8yo; of which the 27th 
edition was published in 1810 by the Rev. Charles Sim- 
eon, fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, with altera- 
tions and amendments in style; there is also an edition 
by Barnes, 12mo, and an abridgment, 12mo) :—Submis- 
ston to the Righteousness of God (1700, 8vo ; 4th ed. 1755, 


12mo) :—Meditations, with short Prayers annexed (1701, 
with a recommendatory 


8vo; 2d edit. 1756, 2 vols. 8vo, 
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Preface by Mr. Hervey) :—Ouranography, or Heaven 
Opened (1710, 8v0):—The Poor Man’s Companion, a 
lesser Prayer-book for Families on common Days and 
other Occasions (Lond, 1713, 8vo), besides a number of 


sermons on various topics, See Allibone, Dictionary of 
duthors, i, 963. 


Jenks, Hervey, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Brookfield, Mass., June 16, 1787, and was educated at 
Brown University, After teaching a short time at the 
academy at that time connected with the university, he 
entered the ministry, and was successively pastor at 
West Stockbridge, Mass., and Hudson, N. Y.; then at 
Hudson alone; next at Beverly, Mass., whence he again 
returned to Hudson, He died July 15, 1814. He was 
a young man of great promise, and, though he was only 
twenty-eight years old when he died, his abilities had 
already been generally recognised.—Sprague, Annals of 
the American Pulpit, vi, 587 sq. 

Jenks, William, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter of great ability and distinction, was born at Newton, 
Mass., in 1778, but when only four years of age his fa- 
ther removed to Boston. He was educated at Harvard 
College, where he graduated in 1797. He was first settled 
in the ministry over the Congregational Church in Bath, 
Me., where he remained twelve years; he next filled the 
professorship of Oriental and English literature in Bow- 
doin College three years; then he went to Boston, and 
was very active in originating plans to secure religious 
and social privileges for seamen, till that time a neg- 
lected class of men. Some of the more prominent in- 
stitutions for the benefit of sailors now existing in that 
city owe their origin to him. He was pastor at the 
same time of the Green Street church, which he served 
for twenty-five years. He died Nov. 13, 1866. Dr. 
Jenks was one of the chief founders of the American 
Oriental Society, and a prominent member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. He was particularly dis- 
tinguished as an Orientalist, and edited the Compre- 
hensive Commentary on the Holy Bible (Brattleborough, 
1834, 5 vols, roy. 8yo; Supplem. 1 vol. roy. 8vo), which 
“still stands without a rival for the purpose for which it 
was intended.” He also published an Explanatory Bi- 
ble Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer (1819, 4to). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Authors, i, 963; Appleton, Amer. Annual 
Cyclop. 1866, p. 420. (J. H. W.) 

Jenkyn, Robert. See Jenkin. 

Jenkyn, William, an English Nonconformist di- 
vine, was born at Sudbury, Suffolk, in 1612, and edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He first be- 
came lecturer of St. Nicholas Acons, London, and in 1641 
minister of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and lecturer 
of St. Ann’s, Blackfriars. Refusing to observe (in 1662) 
the public thanksgiving appointed by Parliament on 
occasion of the destruction of the monarchy, he was 
ejected for nonconformity. Soon after he was sent to 
the Tower for participation in Loye’s plot, but, upon pe- 
tition, was pardoned, and restored to the ministry. Mr. 
Feak, who had in the interim become minister of Christ 
Church, was removed, and Mr. Jenkyn reinstated, Upon 
this he devoted himself with zeal to his work. On the 
passage of the Oxford Act he refused to take the oath, 
and retired from London to Hertfordshire, where he 
preached privately. After the Act of Indulgence in 
1671, he returned again to London; but when, in 1682, 
the tempest broke out against the Nonconformists, he 
fell into the hands of his enemies, and was sent to New- 
gate under the Conyenticle Act, where he died, from the 
air and infection of the prison, in 1685. Jenkyn enjoy- 
ed a very enviable reputation among his contempora- 
ries for Christian piety and great ability. Richard Bax- 
ter pronounced him “a sententious and elegant preach- 
er.” He published An Exposition of the Episile of Jude 
(London, 1652-54, 4to; another ed., revised by the Rev. 
James Sherman, with memoir of the author, London, 
1839, imp. 8vo, and often), See Allibone, Dict. of Au- 
thors, i, 963; Nonconformists’ Memorial; Calamy, Min- 
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islers ejected (1728); Hoefer, Nouv. Biograph. Générale, 
xxvi, 649, 


Jennings, David, D.D., an eminent Independent 
minister, was born at Kibworth, Leicestershire, in 169). 
In 1718 he became pastor of a congregation in Oid 
Gravel Lane, Wapping, where he remained for forty, 
four years. In 1744 he went as divinity tutor to Cow 
ard’s Academy, and died Sept. 16, 1762, His principak 
works are, Jewish Antiquities, with a Dissertation on 
the Hebrew Language (London, 1766; 10th edition, 
1839, 8vo); a work which “has long held a distinguish- 
ed character for its accuracy and learning,” and certain- 
ly one of the best works of the kind in the English lan- 
guage :—The Beauty and Benefit of early Piety (Lond. 
1731, 18mo0):—A Vindication of the Scripture Doctrine 
of Original Sin [Anonym.] (London, 1740, 8vo) :—An 
Appeal to Reason and Common Sense (1755, 12mo) :— 
Sermons to the Young (1743, 12mo), ete. See Orton, 
Life of Doddridge, p. 16, 243; Protestant Dissent. Mag. 
vol.v; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxvi, 660; Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 964, j 

Jennings, John, an English dissenting minister, 
brother of David Jennings (see above), became, after 
preaching for some time, a theological tutor at Kib- 
worth. He was also tutor to Dr, Doddridge. He died 
in 1723. He wrote Two Discourses on Preaching (Lon- 
don, 1754, 12mo; also in E. Williams’s Preucher’s As- 
sistant), ete. See Wilson, Hist. of’ Dissenters ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 660; Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, i, 964. 

Jennings, Samuel Kennedy, a Protestant 
Methodist lay minister of great ability and distinction, 
was born in Essex County, N.J., June 6,1771. He was 
educated at Rutgers (then Queens) College. After the 
completion of his collegiate course he studied medicine, 
and for a time even practiced as a physician. In his 
youth he was a decided infidel, although he sprang from 
a family of ministers and zealous Christian workers, 
In 1794 he was converted, and two years after he enter- 
ed the lay ministry, and served his Church very ably. 
In 1805 bishop Asbury ordained him a deacon, and in 
1814 bishop M‘Kendree made him an elder. In 1817 
he took up his residence at Baltimore, after having fill- 
ed in various places the position of physican and minis- 
ter, and in this city also he made many friends by his 
Christian kindness and liberality. He was one of the 
prime movers for the introduction of lay representation 
in the Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was one of those who were expelled from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and finally organized the “ Meth- 
odist Protestant Church.” See LAy DeLecarion. He 
died Oct. 19, 1854. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, vii, 279; Stevens, Hist. Meth. Episc. Church. (J. 
H.W.) 

Jenyns, Soame, an English politician, and a writer 
on theological subjects, born at London in 1704, was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was in 
his early years a well-known infidel, but extended Bib- 


| lical studies caused his conversion, and he at once en- 


tered the lists in active defence of the Gospel truths. 
His ablest work, and one which has given rise to the 
supposition on the part of some that Jenyns published it 
only with intent to injure the Christian cause, now gen- 
erally refuted on good grounds, is, Vzew of the Internal 
Evidence of the Christian Religion (1776, 12mo,; 10th 
ed. 1798, 8vo, and often since), Baxter (Ch. History, p. 
659) says that the work “brought out the internal evi- 
dence to the truth of Christianity arising from its pecul- 
iar and exalted morality,” and points to it as one of the 
efforts by which “infidelity, if not convinced, was si- 
lenced.” (See, for the pamphlets on the controversy 
which this work elicited, Chalmers, Biog. Dict, xviii, 
520, note 8). He also wrote A free Inquiry inio the 
Nature and Origin of Evil (1756, 8vo, and often), which 
was rather a failure as a theological treatise, and was 
very severely criticised by Dr. Johnson (see Boswell’s 
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Johnson, year 1756). The entire writings of Jenyns are 
collected in 4 vols. 8yo (Lond. 1790-93), together with 
his biography by Charles Nelson Cole. Jenyns died 
Dee. 18, 1787. See Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 965; 
English Cyclopedia, 8. V. (J. H.W.) 

‘Jeph’thaé (Heb. xi, 32). See JEPHTHAH. 

Jeph’thah (Heb. Yiphtach’, MMD3, opened or open- 
er), the name of a man and also of a place, See also 
JIPHTHAH-EL. . : ; 

1. (Sept. 'lepSa v. x. lepSaé and Tepdae, Josephus 
TedSye, Vulg. Jephte, N. T. "LepSae, “Jephthaé”), the 
ninth judge of the Israelites for a period of six years, 
B.C. 1256-1250. He belonged to the tribe of Manasseh 
east, and was the son of a person named Gilead by a 
concubine, or perhaps harlot. After the death of his 
father he was expelled from his home by the envy of 
his brothers, who, taunting him with illegitimacy, re- 
fused him any share of the heritage, and he withdrew 
to the land of Tob, beyond the frontier of the Hebrew 
territories. It is clear that he had before this distin- 
guished himself by his daring character and skill in 
arms; for no sooner was his withdrawal known than 
a great number of men of desperate fortunes repaired to 
him, and he became their chief. His position was now 
very similar to that of David when he withdrew from 
the court of Saul. To maintain the people who had 
thus linked their fortunes with his, there was no other 
resource than that sort of brigandage which is account- 
ed honorable in the East, so long as it is exercised 
against public or private enemies, and is not marked by 
needless cruelty or outrage. So Jephthah confined his 
aggressions to the borders of the small neighboring na- 
tions, who were in some sort regarded as the natural 
enemies of Israel, even when there was no actual war 
between them (Judg, xi, 1-3). 

The tribes beyond the Jordan having resolved to op- 
pose the Ammonites, to whom the Israelites had fallen 
under subjection after the death of Jair, in consequence 
of relapsing into idolatry, Jephthah seems to have occur- 
red to every one as the most fitting leader. A deputation 
was accordingly sent to inyite him to take the command. 
After some demur, on account of the treatment he had 
formerly received, he consented to become their captain 
on the condition—solemnly ratified before the Lord in 
Mizpeh—that, in the event of his success against Am- 
mon, he should still remain as their acknowledged head. 
The rude hero commenced his operations with a degree 
of diplomatic consideration and dignity for which we 
are not prepared. ‘The Ammonites being assembled in 
force for one of those ravaging incursions by which they 
had repeatedly desolated the land, he sent to their camp 
a formal complaint of the invasion, and a demand of the 
ground of their proceeding. ‘This is highly interesting, 
because it shows that, even in that age, a cause fur war 
was judged necessary, no one being supposed to war 
without provocation; and, in this case, Jephthah de- 
manded what cause the Ammonites alleged to justify 
their aggressive operations. Their answer was, that the 
land of the Israelites beyond the Jordan was theirs, It 
had originally belonged to them, from whom it had been 
taken by the Amorites, who had been dispossessed by 
the Israelites, and on this ground they claimed the res- 
titution of these lands. Jephthah’s reply laid down the 
just principle which has been followed out in the prac- 
tice of civilized nations, and is maintained by all the 
great writers on the law of nations, The land belonged 
to the Israelites by right of conquest from the actual 
possessors, and they could not be expected to recognise 
any antecedent claim of former possessors, for whom 
they had not acted, who had rendered them no assist- 
ance, and who had themselves displayed hostility against 
the Israelites. It was not to be expected that they 
would conquer the country from the powerful kings 
who had it in possession, for the mere purpose of restor- 
ing it to the ancient occupants, of whom they had no 


favorable knowledge, and of whose previous claims they | 
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were scarcely cognizant. But the Ammonites reasse 
ed their former views, and on this issue they took th 
field. Animated by a consciousness of divine aid, Jeph- 
thah hastened to meet them, defeated them in several 
pitched battles, followed them with great slaughter, 
and utterly broke their dominion over the eastern Israel- 
ites (Judg. xi, 4-33). See Pagenstecher, Jephies (Lem- 
go, 1746). . 

The victory over the Ammonites was followed by a 
quarrel with the proud and powerful Ephraimites on 
the west side of the Jordan. This tribe was displeased 
at having had no share in the glory of the recent victo- 
ry, and a large body of men belonging to it, who had 
crossed the river to share in the action, used very high 
and threatening language when they found their sery- 
ices were not required. Jephthah, finding his remon- 
strances had no effect, reassembled some of his disband- 
ed troops and gave the Ephraimites battle, when they 
were defeated with immense loss. The victors seized 
the fords of the Jordan, and, when any one came to pass 
over, they made him pronounce the word “ Shibboleth” 
(an ear of corn); but if he could not give the aspira~ 
tion, and pronounced the word as “ Sibboleth,” they 
knew him for an Ephraimite, and slew him on the spot 
(Judg. xii, 1-6). 

The remainder of Jephthah’s rule was peaceful, and, 
at his death, he left the country quiet to his successor 
Ibzan. He was buried in his native region, in one of 
the cities of Gilead (Judg. xii, 7). 

Jepurinian’s Vow.—When Jephthah set forth against 
the Ammonites, he solemnly yowed to the Lord, “If 
thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon 
into my hands, then it shall be that whatsoever cometh 
forth [i.e. first] of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, 
shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a 
burnt-offering” (Judg. xi, 30,31). He was victorious : 
the Ammouites sustained a terrible overthrow. He did 
return in peace to his house in Mizpeh. As he drew 
nigh his house, the one that came forth to meet him 
was his own daughter—his only child, in whom his 
heart was bound up. She, with her fair companions, 
came to greet the triumphant hero “with timbrels and 
with dances.” But he no sooner saw her than he rent 
his robes, and cried, “Alas! my. daughter, thou hast 
brought me very low... . for Ihave opened my mouth 
unto the Lord, and cannot go back.” Nor did she ask 
it. She replied, “ My father, if thou hast opened thy 
mouth unto the Lord, do to me according to that which 
has proceeded out of thy mouth, forasmuch as the Lord 
hath taken vengeance for thee of thine enemies, the 
children of Ammon.” But, after a pause, she added, 
“Let this thing be done for me: let me alone two 
months, that I may go up and down upon the moun- 
tains and bewail my virginity, I and my fellows.” Her 
father, of course, assented, and when the time expired 
she returned, and, we are told, “he did with her accord- 
ing to his vow.” It is then added that it became “a 
custom in Israel that the daughters of Israel went year- 
ly to lament the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite 
three days in the year” (Judg. xi, 34-40). 

Volumes have been written on the subject of “Jeph- 
thah’s rash vow,” the question being whether, in doing 
to his daughter “according to his vow,” he really did 
offer her in sacrifice, or whether she was merely doomed 
to perpetual celibacy. 

That the daughter of Jephthah was really offered up 
to God in sacrifice—slain by the hand of her father and 
then burned—is a horrible conclusion, but one which it 
seems impossible to avoid. This was understood to be 
the meaning of the text by Jonathan the paraphrast, 
and Rashi, by Josephus (Ant. v,7, 10), and by perhaps 
all the early Christian fathers, as Origen (in Joannem, 
tom. vi, cap. 36), Chrysostom (/7om. ad pop, Antiochus, 
xiv, 3; Opp. ii, 145), Theodoret (Questiones in J udices, 
xx), Jerome (Zp. ad Jul. 118; Opp. i, 791, ete.), Au-~ 
gustine (Questiones in Jud. viii, 49; Opp. iii, 1, 610); 
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so also in the Talmud (anchuma to Bechu-Kothai, p. 
171) and Midrash (R. 1, § 71), in both of which great 
astonishment is expressed with the dealings of the high- 
priest. For the first eleven centuries of the Christian wera 
this was the current, perhaps the universal opinion of 
Jews and Christians. Yet none of them extenuates the 
act of Jephthah. Josephus calls it neither lawful nor 
pleasing to God. Jewish writers say that he ought to 
have referred it to the high-priest, but either he failed 
to do so, or the high-priest culpably omitted to prevent 
the rash act. Origen strictly confines his praise to the 
heroism of Jephthah’s daughter. 

The other interpretation was suggested by Joseph 
Kimchi. He supposed that, instead of being sacrificed, 
she was shut up in a house which her father built for 
the purpose, and that she was there visited by the 
daughters of Israel four days m each year as long as she 
lived. This mterpretation has been adopted by many 
eminent men —as by Levi ben-Gerson and Bechai 
amongst the Jews, and by Drusius, Grotius, Estius, De 
Dieu, bishop Hall, Waterland, Dr. Hales, and others. 
More names of the same period, and of not less author- 
ity, might, however, be adduced on the other side. 
Lightfoot once thought (rubhin, § 16) that Jephthah 
did not slay his daughter, but, upon more mature reflec- 
tion, he came to the opposite conclusion (Harmony, ete. ; 
Judges xi, Works, i, 51). 

1, The advocates for the actual death of the maiden 
contend that to Zive unmarried was required by no law, 
custom, or devotement amongst the Jews: no one had a 
right to impose so odious a condition on another, nor is 
any such condition implied or expressed in the vow 
which Jephthah uttered. It is certain that human 
sacrifice was deemed meritorious and propitiatory by 
the neighboring nations [see SAcRIFICE ]; and, consid- 
ermg the manner of life the hero had led, the recent 
idolatries in which the people had been plunged, and 
the peculiarly vague notions of the tribes beyond the 
Jordan, it is highly probable that he contemplated from 
the first a human sacrifice, as the most costly offering to 
God known to him (comp. the well-known story of the 
immolation of Iphigenia, [Ziad, ix, 144 sq.). It is diffi- 
cult to conceive that he could expect any other creature 
than a human being to come forth out of the door of his 
house to meet him on his return. His affliction when 
lus daughter actually came forth is quite compatible 
with the idea that he had not even exempted her from 
the sacredness of his promise, and the depth of that af- 
fliction is scarcely reconcilable with any other alterna- 
tive than the actual sacrifice. In that case, the circum- 
stance that she “knew no man” is added as setting in a 
stronger light the rashness of Jephthah and the heroism 
of his daughter. If we look at the text, Jephthah vows 
that whatsoever came forth from the door of his house 
to meet him “shall surely be the Lord's, and [ Kimchi’s 
rendering ‘or is a fare and harsh one | I will offer it up 
for a burnt-offering,” which, in fact, was the regular 
way of making a thing wholly the Lord’s. Afterwards 
we are told that “he did with her according to his vow,” 
that is, according to the plain meaning of plain words, 
offered her for a burnt-offering. (This circumlocutory 
phrase, and the omission of any direct term expressive 
of death, are attributed to euphemistic motives.) Then 
follows the intimation that the daughters of Israel la- 
mented her four days every year. People lament the 
dead, not the living. The whole story is consistent and 
intelligible while the sacrifice is understood to have 
taken place, but becomes perplexed and difficult as soon 
as we begin to turn aside from this obvious meaning in 
search of recondite explanations. The Jewish com- 
mentators themselves generally admit that Jephthah 
really sacrificed his daughter, and even go so far as to 
allege that the change in the pontifical dynasty from 
the house of Eleazar to that of Ithamar was caused by 
the high-priest of the time having suffered this trans- 
action to take place. It is true, human sacrifices were 
forbidden by the law; but in the rude and unsettled age 


. 
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in which the judges lived, when the Israelites had adopt- 
ed a yast number of erroneous notions and practices from 


their heathen neighbors (see 2 Kings iii, 27), many 
things were done, even by good men, which the law for- 


bade quite as positively as human sacrifice, Such, for 
instance, was the setting up of the altar by Gideon at 
his native Ophrah (Judg. viii, 27), in direet but unde- 
signed opposition to one of the most stringent enact- 
ments (Veut. vii) of the Mosaical code, (See Kitto’s 
Daily Bible Illustrations, ad loc.) 

2. On the other hand, it has been well replied that 
the text expressly, and in varied terms, alludes to the 
obligation of the girl to lead a life of perpetual virginity 
(ver. 37, 88,39). Such a state was generally considered 
a calamity by the Israelitish women, probably on ac- 
count of the early prophecy of the incarnation (Gen. ili, 
15). See Barrenness. But, besides this, the celiba- 
ey of Jephthah’s daughter inyolved the extinction of 
his whole house as well as dynasty, and removed from 
him his only child, the sole prop and solace of his de- 
clining years. For it was her duty, as the Lord’s prop- 
erty, to dwell separately at Shiloh, in constant attend- 
ance on the service of the sanctuary (compare Luke iii, 
37; 1 Cor. vii, 34), far from her father, the companions 
of her youth, and the beloved haunts of her childhood; 
all this was sufficient cause for lamentation. But the 
idea that she was put to death by her father as a con- 
sequence of his vow shocks all the feelings of human- 
ity, could only have horrified her as well as all other 
parties concerned, 1s inconsistent with the first princi- 
ples of the Mosaic law, and was impossible from the 
very nature of its requisitions in several points. For 
instance, human sacrifices were among the abominations 
for which the idolatrous nations of Canaan were devoted 
to destruction (Deut. xviii, 9-14); and the Israelites 
were expressly forbidden to act like them in sacrificing 
their sons and daughters by fire (Deut. xii, 29-31). 
Again, for the redemption of any person devoted to God 
(Exod. xiii, 11-13), and even for the very case of Jeph- 
thah’s singular vow, if understood to refer to his daugh- 
ter’s immolation. provision was expressly made (Ley. 
xxvii, 2-5); so that he might, with a safe conscience, 
have redeemed her from death by a small payment of 
money. It must be remembered, too, that by the law 
he could not offer any victim as a burnt-sacrifice except 
where the Lord had chosen to place his name (Deut. 
xvi, 2, 6, 11,16, compare with Lev. i, 2-13; xvii, 3-9); 
that is, in the tabernacle at Shiloh: moreover, none but 
a Levite could kill, and none but a priest could offer 
any victim; and the statement of the Chaldee para- 
phrast (ad loc.) that the sacrifice took place through a 
neglect to consult Phinehas, the high-priest, besides in- 
yolying an anachronism, is utterly at variance with all 
the known conditions of the case. Moreover, none but 
a male victim could be presented in sacrifice in any 
case, It is true that if Jephthah had been an idolater 
he might have offered his daughter in any of the high- 
places to a false god; but he was evidently made the 
deliverer of his people from the yoke of Ammon because 
he was not an idolater (see Judg. xi, 29-36; comp. Lev. 
xx, 1-5); and his whole conduct is commended by an 
inspired apostle (Heb. xi, 32: comp. 1 Sam. xii, 11) as 
an act of faith in the true God. Such sanction is very 
different from the express condemnation of the irregu- 
lar and mischievous proceeding on the part of Gideon 
(Judg. viii, 27), for there is nowhere the least intima- 
tion that Jephthah’s conduct was other than entirely 
praiseworthy, although his vow is evidently recorded as 
a warning against inconsiderate oaths (Jarvis’s Church 
of the Redeemed, p. 115-117). Indeed, it is very doubt- 
ful whether he had the power to sacrifice his daughter, 
and it is incredible that she should have been the first 
to claim the fulfilment of such a vow, as well as incon- 
ceivable how she should have so readily inferred so un- 
usual an import from the brief terms in which he first 
intimated to her his fatal pledge (ver. 35, 36); whereas 
it is altogether likely that (with her prompt consent) he 
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had the right of dooming her to perpetual singleness of 
life and religious seclusion (compare 1 Cor. vii, 36-38). 
See Nazanire. It is also worthy of note that the 
term employed to express his promise of deyotement 
in this case is "32, ne’der, a consecration, and not DIN, 
che'rem, destruction. See Vow; ANATHEMA, Nor can 
we suppose (with Prof. Bush, ad loc.) that during the 
two months’ respite he obtained better information, 
in consequeitce of which the immolation was avoided 
by a ransom-price; for it is stated that he literally ful- 
filled his vow, whatever it was (ver. 39). The word 
rendered “lament” in verse 40 is not the common one 
(D2) translated “ bewail” in verse 37, 38, but the rare 
expression (72M) rendered “rehearse” in ch. v, 11, and 
meaning to celebrate, as implying joy rather than grief. 

For a full discussion of the question, see the notes of 
the Pictorial Bible, and Bush’s Notes on Judges, ad loc. ; 
comp. Calmet’s Dissertation sur le Veeu de Jephte, in his 
Comment. Littéral, tom. ii; Dresde, Volum Jephthe ex 
Antiq. Judaica illustr. (Lips. 1767, 1778), Randolf, £7- 
klarung d. Geliibdes Jephtha, in Eichhorn’s Repertoriwn, 
viii, 18, Lightfoot’s Harmony, under Judg. xi, Erubhin, 
cap. xvi, Sermon on Judg. xi, 39; Bp. Russell’s Connec- 
tion of Sacred and Profane History, i, 479-492; Hales’s 
Analysis of Chronology, ii, 288-292; Gleig’s edition of 
Stackhouse, ii, 97; Clarke’s Commentary, ad loc.; Rosen- 
miiller, ad loc.; Hengstenberg’s Pentat. ii, 129; Markii 
Dissert. phil. theol. p. 530, Michaelis, Mos. Recht, iii, 30 ; 
Zregler, Theolog. Abhandl. i, 337; Paulus, Conservat. ii, 
197; Vatke, Bibl. Theolog. p. 275; Capellus, De voto Jeph. 
(Salmur. 1683); Dathe in Déderlein’s Theology. Bibl. ii, 
327; Jahn, Hinleit. ii, 198, Eckermann, Theolog. Beitr. 
V, i, 62; Reland, Antig. sacr. iii, 10, 6, p. 363; Vogel in 
Biedermann’s Act. scholast. ii, 250; Georgi, De voto 
Jephte (Viteb. 1751); Heumann, Nov. sylloge dissert. ii, 
476; Bernhold, De voto per Jiphtach. nuncupato (Altd. 
1740); Schudt, Vita Jepht. (Groning. 1753), 11, 77; Bru- 
no in Eichhorn’s Repertor. viii, 43; Buddei Hist. V. 7. 
i, 893; Hess, Gesch. Jos. u. der Heerfiihrer, ii, 156; Nie- 
meyer, Charakt. iil, 496; Ewald, /sr. Geschichte, ii, 397 ; 
Selden, Jus nat. et gent. i, 11; Anton, Comparat. libror. 
V. T. cet. pt. i, 11; F. Spanheim, De voto Jephthe, in his 
Dissert, theol. hist. p. 135-211; H. Benzel, De voto Jepth. 
incruento (Lond. 1732); Rathlef’s Theol. for 1755, p. 414; 
Seiler, Gemeinniitz. Beitr. 1779, p. 386; Hasche, Ueber 
Jeph. u. s. Geliibde (Dresd. 1778; see in the Dresden An- 


zeig. 1787); Pfeiffer, De voto Jephthe, in his Opp. p. 591; : 


Tieroff, zd. (Jena, 1657) ; Muinch, id. (Altd. 1740); Bib. 
Repos. Jan, 1843, p. 143 sq.; Meth. Quart. Rev. October, 
1855, p. 558 sq.; Universalist Review, Jan. 1861; Evan- 
gelical Rev. July, 1861; Cassel, in Herzog’s Encykl. s. v.3 
also the works cited by Darling, Cyclop. col. 284. 

2. See JIPHTAH. 


Jephun/ne (‘Iedovvy), a Grecized form (Keclus. 
xlvi, 7) for the Hebrew name JepHuNNEH (q. v.). 

Jephun’neh (Heb. Yephunneh’, 725%, nimble), the 
name of two men. “ 

L. (Sept. ‘Tepovr, also Tepovi) and Tedovvy.) The 
father of Caleb (q. v.), the faithful fellow-explorer of Ca- 
naan with Joshua, in which paternal connection alone 
his name occurs (Numb. xiii, 6; xiv, 6, 30, 88; xxvi, 
65; xxxii, 12; xxxiv, 19; Deut. i, 36; Josh. x1y, 6, 13, 
14; xv, 13; xxi, 12; 1 Chron. iv, 15; vi,56). B.C. 1698. 

2. (Sept. legivd.) One of the sons of Jether or Ith- 


ran, of the descendants of Asher (1 Chron. yii, 38). B.C. 
prob. ante 1017, 


Je’rah (Heb. Fe’rach, M75, in pause m3", Ya'rach, 
the moon, as often; Sept. 'Tapay, but omits i 1 Chron. 
i, 20, where, however, some copies have ‘Tadéo 3 Vulg. 
Jare), the fourth in order of the sons of Joktan, appar- 
ently the founder of an Arab tribe, who probably had 
their settlement near Hazarmayveth and Hadoram, be- 
tween which the name occurs (Gen. x, 26), the general 
location of all the Joktanide being given in verse 30 as 
extending from Mesha eastward to Mount Sephar. Bo- 
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chart (Phaleg, ii, 19) thinks the word is Hebrew, but a 
translation of an equivalent Arabic name, and unda- 


stands the Alalei to be meant, a tribe inhabiting the 


auriferous region on the Red Sea (Agatharch, 49; Stra- 
bo, xvi, p. 277; Diod. Sic. iii, 44), and conjectures that 
their true name was Benay Haila, “Sons of the Moon,” 
on account of their worship of that luminary under the 
title Alilat (Herodotus, iii, 8). He also observes that a 
tribe exists near Mecca with the title sons of the moon, 
probably the //ilalites mentioned by Niebuhr (Deserip- 
tion of Arabia, p. 270). That the Alilei, however, were 
worshippers of Alilat is an assumption unsupported by 
facts; but, whatever may be said in its favor, the people 
in question are not the Bene-Hildl, who take their 


name from a kinsman of Mohammed, in the fifth gen-— 


eration before him, of the well-known stock of Keys 
(Caussin, Mssai, Tab. X a; Abu-l-Fida, Hist. anteisl. ed. 
Fleischer, p. 194). The connection renders the opinion 
of J. D. Michaelis more probable, who (Spicileg. ii, 60, 
161) refers the name to the A/oon-coast, or Mount of the 
Moon, in the neighborhood of Hadramaut (Hazarma- 
veth), not far from Shorma (Edrisi, p. 26,27). Pococke 
has some remarks on the subject of El-Latt, which the 
reader may consult (Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 90); and also 
Sir G. Wilkinson, in his notes to Herodotus (ed. Rawlin- 
son, ii, 402, foot-note, and Essay i to bk. iii): he seems 
to be wrong, however, in saying that the Arabic “* awel,’ 
‘first’” [ correctly, ““awwal”], is “related to” 2, or Al- 
lah, etc., and that Alitta and Mylitta are Shemitic 
names derived from “ weled, walada, ‘to bear children’” 
(Essay i, p. 537). The comparison of Alitta and My- 
litta is also extremely doubtful: and probably Herodo- 
tus assimilated the former name to the latter. Indeed, 
Jerah has not been satisfactorily identified with the 
name of any Arabian place or tribe, though a fortress 
(and probably an old town, like the numerous fortified 
places in the Yemen, of the old Himyerite kingdom) 
named Yerdkh is mentioned as belonging to the istrict 
of the Nijjad (Wardsid, s. v. Yerakh), which is in Mah- 
reh, at the extremity of the Yemen (Kans). See 
ARABIA. 

Jerah’meél (Heb. Yerachmeél’, Sxv2tv35, loving 
God or beloved by God), the name of three men. 

1. (Sept. ‘IpapefA and ‘lepeuerd v. vr. “leoaperr ) 
First-born of Hezron, brother of Caleb, and father of 
Ram (not Aram), of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 9, 
25, 26, 27, 33, 42). B.C. ante 1658, His descendants 
were called JERAHMEELITES (Hebrew Yeruchmeéli’, 
“DNS, Sept. Teorpurd and ‘Teoyundr v. r. Lepeperr, 
1 Sam. xxvii, 10; xxx, 29). 

2. (Sept. Ipapana v. r. ‘Teoapend.) Son of Kish, a 
Levite whose relationship is undefined otherwise (2 
Chron. xxiv, 29). B.C. apparently 1014. 

3. (Sept. ‘Tepeuimd v. x. leoeuend.) Son of Hamme- 
lech (q. v.), one of the two persons’commanded by Je- 
hoiakim to apprehend Jeremiah and Baruch, who prov- 
identially escaped (Jer. xxxvi, 26). B.C. 605. 

Jerah’meélite (1 Sam, xxvii, 10; xxx, 29). See 
JERAHMEEL, 1. 

Jer’echus (‘I¢pexoc), a Grecized form (1 Esdr. y, 
22) of the name of the city of JERICHO (q. v.). 

Je’red (a, 1 Chron. i, 2; 0, 1 Chron. iv, 18). See 
JARED. 


Jer’emai (Hebrew Yeremay’, "729", dwelling in 


heights ; Sept. ‘Teoeut v. x. ‘Teoapt), one of the “sons” 
of Hashum, who divorced his Gentile wife after the re- 
turn from Babylon (Ezra x, 33). B.C. 459, 


Jeremi‘ah (Heb. Yirmeyah’, 57099, often in the 
paragogic form 4777395, Yirmeya'hu, especially in the 
book of Jeremiah; raised up [i. e. appointed] by Jeho- 
vah; Sept. and N. T.‘Teveniac ; “Jeremias,” Matt. XA, 
14; “Jeremy,” Matt. ii, 17; xxvii, 9; but in this last 
passage it probably occurs only by error of copyists; see 
Zech, xi, 12, 13), the name of eight or nine men. 


. 


1. The fifth in rank of the Gadite braves who joined | 


David's troop in the wilderness (1 Chron. xii, 10). B.C. 
1061. 

2. The tenth of the same band of adventurers (1 
Chron. xii, 13). B.C. 1061. 

3. One of the Benjamite bowmen and slingers who 
repaired to David while at Ziklag (1 Chron, xii, 4). B. 
C, 1053. 

4. A chief of the tribe of Manasseh east, apparently 
about the time of the deportation by the Assyrians (1 
Chron. v, 24). B.C. 782. 

5. A native of Libnah, the father of Hamutal, wife 
of Josiah, and mother of Jehoahaz and Zedekiah (2 
Kings xxiii, 31; xxiv, 18). B.C, ante 632. 

6. Son of Habaziniah, and father of Jaazaniah, which 
last was one of the Rechabites whom the prophet tested 
with the offer of wine (Jer. xxxv, 3). B.C. ante 606. 

7. The second of the “greater prophets” of the O. T., 
a son of Hilkiah, a priest of Anathoth, in the tribe of 
Benjamin (i, 1; comp. xxxii, 6). The following brief 
account of the prophet’s career, which is fully detailed 
in his own book, is chiefly from Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 

1. Relatives of Jeremiah.—Many (among ancient 
writers, Clement. Alex., Jerome; among moderns, Eich- 
horn, Calovius, Maldonatus, Von Bohlen, ete.) have sup- 
posed that his father was the high-priest of the same 
name (2 Kings xxii, 8), who found the book of the law 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah (Umbreit, Praktischer 
Commentar iiber den Jeremia, p. x). This, however, 
seems improbable on several grounds (see Carpzov, Jn- 
trod. iii, 130; also Keil, Ewald, ete.) : first, there is noth- 
ing in the writings of Jeremiah to lead us to think that 
his father was more than an ordinary priest (“ Hilkiah 
[one] of the priests,” Jer. i, 1); again, the name Hil- 
kiah was common among the Jews (see 2 Kings xviii, 
13; 1 Chron. vi,45; xxvi,11; Neh. viii, 4; Jer. xxix, 3) ; 
and, lastly, his residence at Anathoth is evidence that 
he belonged to the line of Abiathar (1 Kings ii, 26-35), 
who was deposed from the high-priest’s office by Solo- 
mon: after which time the office appears to have re- 
mained in the line of Zadok. 

2. History. —Jeremiah was very young when the 
word of the Lord first came to him (i, 6). This event 
took place in the thirteenth year of Josiah (B.C. 628), 
while the youthful prophet still lived at Anathoth. It 
would seem that he remained in his native city several 
years; but at length, in order to escape the persecution 
of his fellow-townsmen (xi, 21), and even of his own 
family (xii, 6), as well as to have a wider field for his 
exertions, he left Anathoth and took up his residence at 
Jerusalem. ‘The finding of the book of the Law, five 
years after the commencement of his predictions, must 
have produced a powerful influence on the mind of Jere- 
miah, and king Josiah no doubt found him an important 
ally in carrying into effect the reformation of religious 
worship (2 Kings xxiii, 1-25). B.C. 623. During the 
reign of this monarch, we may readily believe that Jer- 
emiah would be in no way molested in his work; and 
that from the time of his quitting Anathoth to the 
eighteenth year of his ministry, he probably uttered his 
warnings without interruption, though with little suc- 
cess (see ch. xi). Indeed, the reformation itself was 
nothing more than the forcible repression of idolatrous 
and heathen rites, and the re-establishment of the ex- 
ternal service of God, by the command of the king. No 
sooner, therefore, was the influence of the court on be- 
half of the true religion withdrawn, than it was evident 
that no real improvement had taken place in the minds 
of the people. Jeremiah, who hitherto was at least 
protected by the influence of the pious king Josiah, soon 
became the object of attack, as he must doubtless have 
long been the object of dislike to those whose interests 
were identified with the corruptions of religion. The 
death of this prince was bewailed by the prophet as the 
precursor of the divine judgments for the national sins 
(2 Chron. xxxv, 25). B.C. 609. See LAMENTATIONS. 

We hear nothing of the prophet during the three 
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months which constituted the short reign of Jehoahaz; 
but “in the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim” (B.C. 
607) the prophet was interrupted in his ministry by 
“the priests and the prophets,” who, with the populace, 
brought him before the civil authorities, urging that 
capital punishment should be inflicted on him for his 
threatenings of evil on the city unless the people amend- 
ed their ways (ch. xxvi). The princes seem to have 
been in some degree aware of the results which the gen-~ 
eral corruption was bringing on the state, and if they 
did not themselves yield to the exhortations of the 
prophet, they acknowledged that he spoke in the name 
of the Lord, and were quite averse from so openly re- 
nouncing his authority as to put his messenger to death. 
It appears, however, that it was rather owing to the 
personal influence of one or two, especially Ahikam, 
than to any general feeling favorable to Jeremiah, that 
his life was preserved; and it would seem that he was 
then either placed under restraint, or else was in so 
much danger from the animosity of his adversaries as 
to make it prudent for him not to appear in public. In 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim (B.C. 605) he was com- 
manded to write the predictions which had been given 
through him, and to read them to the people. From 
the cause, probably, which we have intimated above, he 
was, as he says, “shut up,” and could not himself go 
into the house of the Lord (xxxvi, 5). He therefore 
deputed Baruch to write the predictions after him, and 
to read them publicly on the fast-day. These threat- 
enings being thus anew made public, Baruch was sum- 
moned before the princes to give an account of the man- 
ner in which the roll containing them had come into 
his possession. The princes, who, without strength of 
principle to oppose the wickedness of the king, had suf- 
ficient respect for religion, as well as sagacity enough to 
discern the importance of listening to the voice of God's 
prophet, advised both Baruch and Jeremiah to conceal 
themselves, while they endeayored to influence the 
mind of the king by reading the roll to him. The re- 
sult showed that their precautions were not needless. 
In his bold self-will and reckless daring the monarch 
refused to listen to any advice, even though coming 
with the professed sanction of the Most High. Having 
read three or four leaves, “he cut the roll with the pen- 
knife and cast it into the fire that was on the hearth, 
until all the roll was consumed,” and gave immediate 
orders for the apprehension of Jeremiah and Baruch, 
who, however, were both preserved from the vindictive 
monarch. At the command of God the prophet pro- 
cured another roll, in which he wrote all that was in the 
roll destroyed by the king, “and added besides unto 
them many like words” (xxxvi, 32). See Barucn. 
Near the close of the reign of Jehoiakim (B.C. 599), 
and during the short reign of his successor Jehoiachin 
or Jeconiah (B.C. 598), we tind him still uttering his 
voice of warning (see ch. xiii, 18; comp. 2 Kings Xxiv, 
12, and Jer. xxii, 24-30), though without effect ; and, 
after witnessing the downfall of the monarchs which he 
had himself predicted, he sent a letter of condolence and 
hope to those who shared the captivity of the royal fam- 
ily (ch. xxix-xxxi). It was not till the latter part of 
the reign of Zedekiah that he was put in confinement, 
as we find that “they had not put him into prison” 
when the army of Nebuchadnezzar commenced the 
siege of Jerusalem (xxxvii, 4, 5) (B.C. 589). On the 
investment of the city, the prophet had sent a message 
to the king declaring what would be the fatal issue, 
but this had so little effect that the slaves who had 
been liberated were again reduced to bondage by their 
fellow-citizens (ch. xxxiv). Jeremiah himself was in- 
earcerated in the court of the prison adjoining the palace, 
where he predicted the certain return from the impend- 
ing captivity (xxxii, 33). The Chaldeans drew off 
their army for a time on the report of help coming from 
Egypt to the besieged city, and now, feeling the danger 
to be imminent, and yet a ray of hope brightening their 
prospects, the king entreated Jeremiah to pray to the 
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Lord for them. The hopes of the king were not re- 
sponded to in the message which Jeremiah received 
from God. He was assured that the Egyptian army 
would return to their own land, that the Chaldeans 
would come again, and that they would take the city 
and burn it with fire (xxxvii, 7,8). The princes, ap- 
parently irritated by a message so contrary to their 
wishes, made the departure of Jeremiah from the city 
(for he appears to have been at this: time released from 
confinement), during the short respite, the pretext for 
accusing him of deserting to the Chaldeans, and he was 
forthwith cast into prison, where he might have perish- 
ed but for the humanity of one of the royal eunuchs 
(xxxyii, 12-xxxviii, 13). The king seems to have 
been throughout inclined to favor the prophet, and 
sought to know from him the word of the Lord; but he 
was wholly under the influence of the princes, and dared 
not communicate with him except in secret (xxxviii, 
14-28), much less could he follow advice so obnoxious 
to their views as that which the prophet gave. Jere- 
miah, therefore, more from the hostility of the princes 
than the inclination of the king, was still in confinement 
when the city was taken, B.C. 588. Nebuchadnezzar 
formed a more just estimate of his character and of the 
value of his counsels, and gave a special charge to his 
captain, Nebuzar-adan, not only to provide for him, 
but to follow his advice (xxxix, 12). He was accord- 
ingly taken from the prison and allowed free choice 
either to go to Babylon, where doubtless he would have 
been held in honor in the royal court, or to remain with 
his own people (B.C. 587). With characteristic patriot- 
ism he went to Mizpah with Gedaliah, whom the Bab- 
ylonian monarch had appointed governor of Judea, and, 
after his murder, sought to persuade Johanan, who was 
then the recognised leader of the people, to remain in 
the land, assuring him and the people, by a message 
from God in answer to their inquiries, that, if they did 
so, the Lord would build them up, but if they went to 
Egypt, the evils which they sought to escape should 
come upon them there (ch. xlii). The people refused 
to attend to the divine message, and, under the com- 
mand of Johanan, went into Egypt, taking Jeremiah 
and Baruch along with them (xliii,6). In Egypt the 
prophet still sought to turn the people to the Lord, 
from whom they had so long and so deeply revolted (ch. 
xliv), but his writings give us no subsequent informa- 
tion respecting his personal history. Ancient traditions 
assert that he spent the remainder of his life in Egypt. 
According to the pseudo-Epiphanius, he was stoned by 
the people at Taphne (¢v Ta@vaic), the same as Tah- 
panhes, where the Jews were settled (De Vitis Prophet. 
li, 239, quoted by Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus V. 
T.1i, 1110). It is said that his bones were removed by 
Alexander the Great to Alexandria (Carpzov, Introd. pt. 
iii, p. 138, where other traditions respecting him may be 
found). 

JEREMIAH, Book or. Jeremiah was contempo- 
rary with Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 
No one who compares them can fail to perceive that 
the mind of Jeremiah was of a softer and more delicate 
texture than that of his illustrious contemporary Eze- 
kiel, with whose writings his are most nearly parallel. 
Mis whole history convinces us that he was by nature 
mild and retiring (Ewald, Propheten des Alt. Bund. p.2), 
highly susceptible and sensitive, especially to sorrow- 
ful emotions, and rather inclined, as we should imagine, 
to shrink from danger than to brave it. Yet, with this 
acute perception of injury, and natural repugnance from 
heing “a man of strife,” he never in the least degree 
shrinks from publicity; nor is he at all intimidated by 
reproach or insult, or even by actual punishment and | 


threatened death, when he has the message of God to 
deliver. 


1, The style of Jeremiah corresponds with this view of 
the character of his mind: though not deficient in pow- 
er, 1b is peculiarly marked by pathos. He delights in 


the expression of the tender emotions, and employs all | 


the resources of his imagination to excite corresponding = 
feelings in his readers. He has an irresistible sympa- = 


thy with the miserable, which finds utterance in the 
most touching descriptions of their condition, 

The style of Jeremiah is marked by the peculiarities 
which belong to the later Hebrew, and by the introduc- 
tion of Aramaic forms (Eichhorn, inlettung, iii, 122; 
Gesenius, Geschichte der Heb. Sprache, p. 35). It was, 
we imagine, on this account that Jerome complained of 
a certain rusticity in Jeremiah’s style. Lowth, howev- 
er, says he can discover no traces of it, and regards Jer- 
emiah as nearly equal in sublimity in many parts to 
Isaiah (De Sacra Poesi Heb. p. 426). 

2. The canonicity of the writings of Jeremiah in gen- 
eral are established both by the testimony of ancient 
writers, and by quotations and references which occur 
in the New Testament. Thus the son of Sirach refers 
to him as a prophet consecrated from the womb, and 
quotes from Jer. i, 10 the commission with which he 
was intrusted (Ecclus. xlix, 7). In 2 Mace. ii, 1-8, there 
is a tradition respecting his hiding the tabernacle and 
the ark in a rock, in which he is called “Jeremiah the 
prophet.” Philo speaks of him under similar titles, 
as TeodiTNC, maTHC, teoopavrne, and calls a passage 
which he quotes from Jer. iii, 4 an oracle—ypnopév 
(Eichhorn, Finleitung, i, 95). Josephus refers to him 
by name as the prophet who predicted the eyils which 
were coming on the city, and speaks of him as the au- 
thor of Lamentations (jog Sonynruccy) which are 
still existing (Ant. x, 5,1). His writings are included 
in the list of canonical books given by Melito, Origen 
(whose words are remarkable: “Teoepiac ovv Sonvore 
kai Ty émioro\y év Evi), Jerome, and the Talmud (Hich- 
horn, Linlettung, iii, 184). In the New Testament Jere- 
miah is referred to by name in Matt. ii, 17, where a pas- 
sage is quoted from Jer. xxxi, 15, and in Matt. xvi, 14; 
in Heb. viii, 8-12, a passage is quoted from Jer. xxxi, 
31-34, There is one other place in which the name of 
Jeremiah occurs—Matt. xxvii, 9—which has occasioned 
considerable difficulty, because the passege there quoted 
is not found in the extant writings of the prophet (see 
Kuinol, Com. ad loc.). Jerome affirms that he found 
the exact passage in a Hebrew apocryphal book (Fabri- 
cius, Codex Pseudepigraphus, i, 1103), but there is no 
proof that that book was in existence before the time 
of Christ. It is probable that the passage intended by 
Matthew is Zech. xi, 12,13, which in part corresponds 
with the quotation he gives, and that the name is a 
gloss which has found its way into the text (see Ols- 
hausen, Commentar iiber d. N. Test. ii, 493). 

3. The genuineness of some portions of the book has 
of late been disputed by German critics. Movers, whose 
views have been adopted by De Wette and Hitzig, at- 
tributes x, 1-16, and ch. xxx, xxxi, and xxxiii to the 
author of the concluding portion of the book of Isaiah. 
His fundamental argument against the last-named por- 
tion is, that the prophet Zechariah (viii, 7, 8) quotes 
from Jer, xxxi, 7, 8, 33, and in verse 9 speaks of the au- 
thor as one who lived “in the day that the foundation 


of the house of the Lord of hosts was laid.” But there © 


is nothing in ver. 7 and 8 of Zechariah to prove that it 
is intended to be a quotation from any written prophe- 
cy, much less from this portion of Jeremiah. Hence 
Hitzig (Jeremia, p. 230) gives up the external evidence 
on which Moyers had relied. The internal evidence 
arising from the examination of particular words and 
phrases is so slight, especially when the authenticity 
of the latter portion of Isaiah is maintained, that even 
Ewald agrees that the chapters in question, as well as 
the other passage mentioned (x, 1-16), are the work of 
Jeremiah. It seems, however, not improbable that the 
Chaldee of verse 11 is a gloss Which has crept into the 
text, both because it is (apparently without reason) in 
another language, and because it seems to interrupt the 
progress of thought. The predictions against Babylon 
in ch, 1 and li are objected to by Moyers, De Wette, and 
others on the ground that they contain many interpola- 
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ticity is maintained by Hitzig (p.391) and by Umbreit | 
(p. 290-293), to whom we must refer for an answer to 
the objections made against them. The last chapter is 
generally regarded as an appendix added by some later | 
author. It is almost verbally the same as the account 
in 2 Kings xxiv, 18; xxv, 30, and it carries the history - 
down to a later period, probably, than that of the death 
of Jeremiah, That it is not his work seems to be indi- 
cated in the last verse of ch. li. (See generally Hiiver- 
nick’s Hinlettung, ii, 232, ete.) 

4, Much difficulty has arisen with respect to the writ- 
ings of Jeremiah from the apparent disorder in which 
they stand in our present copies, and from the many 
(disagreements between the Hebrew text and that found 
in the Septuagint version, and many conjectures have 
been hazarded respecting the occasion of this disorder. 
The following are the principal diversities between the 
two texts: 

(a.) The chapters containing prophecies against for- 
eign nations are placed in a different part of the book, 
and the prophecies themselves arranged in a different 
order, as in the following table: 


othe Ewal attributes them to some unknown proph- | again divided into strophes of from seven to nine verses, 
et, who imitated the style of Jeremiah, Their authen- ‘frequently distinguished by such a phrase as “The 
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Lord said also wnto me.” These separate sections are 
arranged by Ewald so as to form five distinct books: 1. 
The introduction, ch. i. IL. Reproofs of the sins of the 
Jews, ch, ii-xxiv, consisting of seven sections, viz. 1. ch. 
ii; 2. ch. iii-vi; 3. ch. vii-x; 4. ch. xi-xiii; 5. ch. xiv— 
xvii, 18; 6. ch. xvii, 19-xx; 7. ch. xxi-xxiv. II. A 
general review of all nations, the heathen as well as the 
people of Israel, consisting of two sections: 1. ch. xlvi- 
xlix (which he thinks haye been transposed) ; 2. chap. 
xxv, and a historical appendix of three sections: 1. ch. 
xxvi; 2. ch. xxvii; and 3. ch. xxviii, xxix. IV. Two 
sections picturing the hopes of brighter times: 1. ch. 
XXX, XXx1; and 2. ch. xxxii, xxxiii; to which, asin the 
last book, is added a historical appendix in three sections : 
1. ch. xxxiv, 1-7; 2. ch. xxxiv, 8-22; 3.ch.xxxv. V- 
The conclusion, in two sections; 1.ch, xxxvi; 2. ch. xly- 
All this, he supposes, was arranged in Palestine during 
the short interval of rest between the taking of the city 
and the departure of Jeremiah with the remnant of the 
Jews to Egypt. In Egypt, after some interval, Jere- 
miah added three sections, viz. ch. Xxxxvii, Xxxix, xl- 


| xliii, and xliv. At the same time, probably, he added 


xlyi, 13-26, to the pre- 


Hebrew. Septuagint. 


‘All nations, xxv, 14-88.|Elam, xxv, end (xlix, 34-39). 
Egypt, xliii, 8-13. Egypt, xxvi, entire (xlvi, 1-28). 
; © “xliv, 1-30. Babylon, xxvii, entire (1, 146). 

| % | xlvi, 1-28. ae xxviii, entire (li, 1-64). 


Philistines, xlvii, 1-7. | Philistines, xxix, begin. (xlvii, 1-7). 


‘Moab, xlvili, 147. Edom, xxix, end (xlix, T-22). 
‘Ammon, xlix, 1-6. Ammon, xxx, begin. (xlix, 1-5). 

| Edom, xlix, T-22. Kedar, xxx, middle (xlix, 2S-33). 
|Damascus, xlix, 23-27. |Damascus, xxx, end (xlix, 23-27). 
Kedar, xix, 28-33. Moab, xxxi, entire (xlviii, 1-44). 
‘Elam, xlix, 34-39. 
|Babylon, 1, 1-46. 
s6 Ji, 1-64. 


xlv). 


All nations, xxxii, entire (xxv, 15-38).| Egypt, xliii, 8-13, 
The other chaps. (xxxiii—li) follow in| xliv, xlvi, 13-28. © 587. 
the same order as the Heb. (xxvi- 


| Chronological. vious prophecy respect 
Ezypt, xlvi, 1-12, B.C. 607.) ing Egypt, and, perhaps, 
Surrounding na- yc made some additions to 
cae Gams 607. other parts previously 

Edom, Damas- written. 

cus, Kedar, and For a purely topical 

ay, xivili, sos,| atalysis of the book, see 
Babylon, Iii “594. Dr. Davidson, in Horne’s 
Philistines, xlvii.  “ 589.| Jntrod.new ed.11, 870 sq. 
The exact chronological 
position of some of the 
propheciesis exceeding- 


(b.) Various passages which exist in the Hebrew are 
not found in the Greek copies (e. g. xxvii, 19-22 ; xxxiii, 
14-26; xxxix, 4-14; xlviii, 45-47). Besides these dis- 
crepancies, there are numerous omissions and frequent 
variations of single words and phrases (Movers, De utri- 
usque Vaticiniorum Jeremie recensionis indole et origine, 
p. 8-32). To explain these diversities, recourse has 
been had to the hypothesis of a double recension, a 
hypothesis which, with various modifications, is held 
by most modern critics (Movers, ut supra; De Wette, 
Lehrbuch der Hist.-Crit. Finleit. in d. Alt. Test. p. 303 ; 
Ewald, Propheten des Alt. Bund. ii, 23; Keil, Hinlett. p. 
300 sq.; Wichelhaus, De Jeremie vers. Alex. Hal. 1847). 

Various attempts have been made to account for the 
present (apparently) disordered arrangement of Jere- 
miah’s predictions. Rejecting those that proceed upon 
the assumption of accident (Blayney, Notes, p. 3) or the 
caprice of an amanuensis (Eichhorn, Hinl. iii, 134), we 
notice that of Ewald (with which Umbreit substantially 
agrees, Praktisch. Comment. iiber din Jeremia, p. XXvii), 
who finds that various portions are prefaced by the 
same formula, “The word which came to J eremiah 
from the Lord” (vii, 2; xi, 1; xviii, 1; xxi, 1; xxv, 1; 
xxx, 1; xxxii,1; xxxiv, 1, 8; xxxv,1; leo siexdevey ly), 
or by the very similar expression, “The word of the 
Lord which came to Jeremiah” (xiv, 1; xlvi, 1; slvii, 
1; xlix,34). The notices of time distinctly mark some 
other divisions which are more or less historical (xxvi, 
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the book is divided into twenty-three separate and in- 


dependent sections, which, in the poetical parts, are. 


ly difficult to determine. 

The principal predictions relating to the Messiah are 
found in chapter xxiii, 1-8; xxx, 31-40; xxxiil, 14-26 
(Hengstenberg’s Christologie, iii, 495-619). 

5, The following are the special exegetical works on 
the whole of Jeremiah’s prophecies, to a few of the most 
important of which we prefix an asterisk [*]: Origen, 
Homilie (in Opp. iti, 125); also Selecta (ibid. iii, 287) ; 
Ephraem Syrus, Hxplanatio (Syriac and Lat. in Opp. v, 
98); Jerome, Jn Jer. (in Opp. iv, 833) ; Theodoret, /nter- 
pretatio (Greek, in Opp. II, i); Rabanus Maurus, Com- 
mentarii (in Opp.); Rupertus Tuitiensis, Jn Hierem, (in 
Opp. i, 466); Thomas Aquinas, Commentarii (in Opp. ii) ; 
Melancthon, Argumentum (in Opp. ii); Arama, 077458, 
ete. [includ. Isa.] (Ven. 1608, 4to; also in Frankfiirter’s 
Rabb. Bible); Zuingle, Complanatio (Tiguri, 1531, fol.; 
also in Opp. iii); CEcolampadius, Commentartt [includ. 
Lam.] (Argent. 1533, 4to); Bugenhagen, A dnotationes 
(Vitemb. 1546, 4to); De Castro, Commentarius [includ. 
Lam. and Baruch] (Par. 1559, Mogunt. 1616, fol.); Zi- 
chemius, Enarrationes (Colon. 1559, 8vo) ; Pintus, Com- 
mentarius [includ. Isa. and Lam. ] (Lugdun. 1561, 1584, 
1590, Salmant. 1581, fol.) ; Calvin, Pralectiones (Genev. 
1563, 1576, 1589, fol.; in French, ib. 1565, fol.; trans. in 
English by Owen, Edinburgh, 1850, 5 vols.8vo) ; Strigel, 
Conciones (Lips. 1566, 8vo); Selnecker, Auslegung (Lpz. 
1566, 4to); Bullinger, Conciones (Tigurini, 1575, folio) ; 
Taillepied, Commentarius (Par. 1583, 4to); Heilbrunner, 
Questiones (Lauing. 1586, 8vo); Capella, Commentaria 
(Tarracon. 1586, 4to); Figuiero, Paraphrasis (Lugdun, 
1596, 8vo); Brenz, Commentaria (in Opp. iv): Brough- 
ton, Commentarius [ includ. Lam.] (Geneva, 1606, 4to) ; 
Polan, Commentarius [includ. Lam.] (Basil. 1608, 8vo) ; 
Sanctius, Commentarius [inelud. Lam.] (Lugdun, 1618,. 
fol.) ; A Lapide, In Jerem. ete. (Antw. 1621, fol.); Ghis- 
ler, Commentarius (Lugd. 1633, 3 yols. fol.); De Beira,. 
Considerationes (Olyssip. 1633, fol.); Hulsemann, Com- 
mentarius [includ. Lam.] (Rudolphop. 1663, Lips. 1696, 
4to) ; Forster, Commentarius (Vitemb. 1672, 1699, 4to) ; 
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power to any Church to override internal evidence, and ps 
defy the laws of criticism, have shown satisfactorily that _ 


Alting, Commentarius (Amst. 1688, folio; also in Opp-1, 
649); *Seb. Schmidt, Commentarius (Argent. 1685, Fr. 
ad M. 1697, 1705, 2 vols. 4to); De Sacy, Kaplication (in 
French, Paris, 1691, 12mo) ; Noordbeek, Vitligginge 
(Franck, 1701, 4to); *Lowth, Commentary (includ. Lam.] 
(Lond. 1718, 4to; also in the “Commentary of Patrick, 
etc.); Petersen, Zeugniss (Francf. 1719, 4to) 5 Rapel, Pre- 
digten (Lunenb. 1720, 1755, 2 vols, 4to); Ittig, Predigten 
(Dresden, 1722, 4to) ; Michaelis, Observationes [on parts, 
includ. Lam.] (Gotting. 1743, 4to) ; Burscher, Lrlauter- 
ung (Leipzig, 1756, 8vo) ; Venema, Commentarius (Leoy. 
1765, 2 vols. 4to) ; *Blayney, Notes [includ. Lam. | (Oxf. 
1784, 4to; 3d ed. Lond. 1836, 8vo); Schnurrer, Observa- 
tiones [on parts] (Tub. 1793-4, 4 pts. 4to; also in Velt- 
busen et cet. Comment. ii-iv); Leiste, Observationes [on 
parts] (Gotting. 1794, 8yo, and also in Pott. et cet. Com- 
ment. ii); Spohn, Note (Lips. 1794-1824, 2 vols. 8vo); 
Volborth, Anmerkungen (Celle, 1795, 8yo) ; Uhrich, De 
‘Vatib. sacris (Dresden, 1797, 4to) ; Schulz, Scholia (No- 
rimburg, 1797, 8vo); Hensler, Bemerkungen [on parts] 
‘(Lpz. 1805, 8vo); Dereser, Hrkidrung [includ. Lam. and 
Baruch] (F. ad M. 1809, 8vo); Shalom-Kohen, Ueber- 
setzung | with Hebrew commentary | (Ftirth, 1810, 8vo) ; 
‘*Horsley, Notes [including Lam.] (in Bibl. Crit. 11, 1); 
Gaab, Erklérung [on parts] (Tiib. 1824, 8vo) ; Roorda, 
Commentaria [on parts ] (Groning. 1824, 8vo); *Dahler, 
Notes (in French, Strasb, 1825-30, 2 vols. 8vo) ; *Rosen- 
‘miiller, Scholia [including Lam. ] (Lips. 1826-7, 2 vols. 
8vo); Movers, Recensiones Jerem. (Hamb. 1827, 8vo) ; 
Knobel, De Jerem. Chaldaizante (Vratislav. 1831, 4to) ; 
Kiiper, Jeremie interpres (Berlin, 1837, 8vo) ; *Hitzig, 
Erklérung (Leipzig, 1841, 8vo); *Umbreit, Commentar 
-(Hamb. 1842, 8vo) ; *Henderson, Commentary (includ. 
Lam. | (London, 1851, 12mo); Neumann, A uslegung [in- 
cluding Lam.] (Lpz. 1856, 8vo); Graf, Lrkldrung (Lpz. 
1862, 2 vols. 8vo); Cowles, Notes (N. York, 1869, 12mo), 
See Proruets. 

JEREMIAH, Ertsrie or, one of the apocryphal 
writings, purporting to proceed from the pen of the 
prophet Jeremiah (q. v.). 

1. Title and Position This apocryphal piece, which 
derives its title, ézruoroXs) Lepeuiov (Sept., Vulg., Syriac, 
etc.), from purporting to be an epistle sent by the proph- 
et Jeremiah “to them which were to be led captive to 
Babylon,” has different positions in the different MSS. 
It is placed after the Lamentations in Origen’s Hexa- 
plas, according to the Syriac Hexapla codex in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, in the Cod. Alex., the Arabic 
versions, etc. ; in some editions of the Sept., in the Lat- 
in, and the Syriac, which was followed by Luther, the 
Zurich Bible, and the A. Vers. (“ pisile of Jeremy”), it 
constitutes the sixth chapter of the apocryphal book of 
‘Baruch, while Theodoret, Hilary of Poitiers, and several 
MSS. of the Sept. entirely omit it. It is, however, an 
Independent production, and has nothing to do with 
Baruch. See BArucn, Book or. 

2. Design and Contents.—The design of this epistle is 
to admonish the Jews who were going into captivity 
with the king to beware of the idolatry which they 
‘would see in Babylon. It tells the people of God not to 
‘become idolaters like the strangers, but to serve their 
own God, whose angel is with them (verse 1-7), and it 
exposes in a rhetorical declamation the folly of idolatry 
(verse 8-72), concluding every group of verses, which 
contains a fresh proof of its folly, with the reiterated re- 
marks, “Seeing that they are no gods, fear them not” 
(ver. 16, 23, 29, 66), “How can a man think that they 
are gods?” (ver. 40, 44, 56, 64, 69), “How can a man not 
see that they are not gods?” (ver. 49, 53), 

3. A uthor, Date, original Language, Canonicity, ete.— 
The inscription claims the authorship of this epistle for 
Jeremiah, who, it is said, wrote it just as the Jews were 
going to Babylon, which is generally reckoned to be the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, or B.C. 606. 
This is the general opinion of the Roman Church, which, 
as a matter of course, regards it as canonical. But mod- 
ern .critics, both Jewish and Christian, who deny the 


its original language is Greek, and that it was writte 


by Hellenistic Jews in imitation of Jeremiah, ch. x and | 


xxix. This is corroborated by the fact that this epistle 
does not exist in the Hebrew, was never included in the 
Jewish canon, is designated by Jerome, who knew more 
than any father what the Jewish canon contained, as 
Woevderriyoapoc (Proem. Commentar. in Hierom.), was 
marked with obeli by Origen in his Hexapla, as is evi- 
dent from the note of Cod. Chislianus (Bapody bog 
wBAtora Kara Todc ¢), and was passed over by The- 
odoret, though he explained the book of Baruch. The 
date of this epistle cannot be definitely settled. Tt is 
generally supposed that 2 Mace. ii, 2 alludes to this epis- 
tle, and that it must, therefore, be older than this book 
of Maccabees. Herzfeld (Geschichte d.V. Israel vor der 
Zerstirung des ersten Tempels, Brunswick, 1847, p. 316) 
infers from it the very reverse, namely, that this epistle 
was written after the passage in 2 Mace., while Fritzsche 
and Davidson are utterly unable to see the appropriate- 
ness of the supposed reference. It is most probable that 
the writer lived towards the end of the Maccabzean pe- 
riod. 

4, Literature—Arnald, A Critical Commentary on the 
Apocryphal Books, being a Continuation of Patrick cnd 
Lowth ; Eichhorn, Einleitung in die apokryph. Schriften 
des Alten Testaments (Lpz. 1795), p. 390 sq.; De Wette, 
Einleit, in d. Alte Testament, sec. 324; Fritzsche, Kurz- 
gefusstes exegetisches Handbuch z. d. A pokr. d. Alien Tes- 
tamentes, part i (Lpzg. 1851), p. 205 sq.; Keil, Hinleitung 
in das Alte Testament (1859), p. 731 sq.; Davidson, The 
Text of the Old Testament considered (London, 1856), p. 
1038; also in Horne’s /ntroducticn (London, 1856), ii, 
1038, 1039. See ApocRYPHA. 

JEREMIAH, Lamentations or. See LAMENTA- 
TIONS OF JEREMIAI. 

8. A priest who accompanied Zerubbabel from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem (Neh. xii, 1). B.C. 536. 

9, One of those who followed the princes in the cir- 
cuit of the newly-repaired walls with the sound of tram- 
pets (verse 34); apparently the same with one of the 
priests who subscribed the sacred covenant along with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x, 2). B.C. 446-cir. 410. He was pos- 
sibly identical with No. 8. 

Jeremiah II, patriarch or ConsranrinopLe, was 
born in 1536. He was elected patriarch May 5, 1572; 
in 1579 he was driven from his see, but after the death 
of Metrophanes (1580) he regained his position. Short- 
ly after he was imprisoned by order of the sultan on a 
charge of high treason. Liberated through the inter- 
vention of the ambassadors of France and Venice, he 
was again exiled to Rhodes in 1585, Finally, in 1587, 
he was again reinstated in the patriarchate by paying 
500 ducats yearly to the party who had held it during 
his exile. The Church funds had been so reduced in 
consequence of all these struggles that there was no 
money to meet the expenses for worship. Under these 
circumstances, Jeremiah was obliged to seek help from 
the czar, in return for which he was obliged to create 
the metropolitan of Moscow a patriarch. This was ac- 
cordingly done; but, Jeremiah having stopped at Kief 
on his return to Moscow, a number of bishops, who had 
accompanied him on his journey, and who had yehe- 
mently opposed his course, left him, and joined the 
Church of Rome. Some writers say that Jeremiah was 
persecuted for attempting to unite the Greek and the 
Latin churches. He was the patriarch with whom the 
Tiibingen theologians entered into a correspondence in 
1578, with the intention to bring over the Greek Church 
to the Reformers, and which resulted, as is well known, 
in the rejection of Luther’s doctrines by the Greek 
Church. (See Chr. F. Schnurrer, Orationes acad. histo- 
riam liter, illustrantes, ed. HW. E. G. Paulus, Tiib. 1828, p. 
113 sq.). Jeremiah II died in 1594, See Acta et Scrip- 
ta Theologorum Wirtembergensium et Patriarche Con- 
stantinopolitant D. Mierenia (Wirtemberg, 1584); Acta 


— Orientalis Ecclesie contra Lutheri heresim, monuments, 
notis ac dissertationibus illustrata (Rome, 1739). See 
also Sobranie Gosoudarst, Gramot, vol. ti; Haigold, Bet- 
lagen zum neuverdnderten Russland (Riga, 1769), vol. 1; 
Levesque, Hist.de Russie, iii, 117 ; Vicissitudes de Kglise 
des deuxcrites en Pologne et en Russie, i, 47); Document 
relatif au Patriarcat Moscovite (Paris, 1857) ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 668. See Greek Cuurcn. 

Jeremiah, archbishop or Sens, flourished in the 
latter half of the 8th and the early part of the 9th cen- 
tury, But little is known of his personal history. He 
was the successor of Magnus in 818 to the ecclesiastical 
oftice, and is supposed to have died in 827. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxv, 667. 


Jeremi’as (‘Iepeuiac), a Grecized form of the 
name of two men, ; 

1. Jeremtan (q. v.) the prophet (Ecclus, xlix, 6; 
2 Mace. xv, 14; Matt. xvi, 14). 

2. (1 Esdr. ix, 34.) See JEREMAT. 

Jer’emoth (Heb. Yereymoth’, Di277, or Yere- 
moth’, MIAN, heights), the name of several men, See 
also JERIMOTH. 

1. (Sept. "IaouuS.) The last named of the three 
sons of Mushi, grandson of Levi (1 Chron. xxiti, 23); 
called JeRtmmorH in 1 Chron. xxiv, 30. B.C. post 1856. 

2. (Sept. TeopwS v. r. TeptpotS, Vulg. Jerimoth, A. 
V. “Jerimoth.”) One of the “sons” of Becher, son of 
Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 8). B.C. apparently 1017, 

3. (Sept. Teo.) A Levite, chief of the fifteenth 
division of Temple musicians as arranged by David (1 
Chron. xxv, 22); probably the same called JermmorH 
in ver. 4. B.C. 1014. 

4. (Sept. Lap v.r.’Aotws.) One of the “sons” 
of Beriah, a Benjamite (1 Chron. viii, 14). B.C. appar. 
cir. 588. Probably the same with JEROHAM in ver. 27. 

5. (Sept. Leow v. r.’TapyS.) An Israelite, one 
of the “sons” (? inhabitants) of Elam, who divorced his 
Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra x, 26). B.C. 459. 

6. (aon v. r.’AopwS, Vulg. Jerimuth.) Another 
Israelite, one of the “sons” (? inhabitants) of Zattu, who 
likewise divorced his Gentile wife after the captivity 
(Ezra x, 27). B.C. 459. 

7. (Ezra x, 29, “and Ramoth.”) See Ramorn. 

Jer’emy, a familiar form (1 Esdr. i, 28, 32, 47, 57; 
ii, 1; 2 Esdr. ii, 18; Baruch vi, title; 2 Macc. ii, 1, 5,7; 
Matt. ii, 17; xxvii, 9) of the name of the prophet Jer- 
EMIAH (q. V-)- 

JEREMY, Eristte or. See JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF. 

Jeri’ah (Heb. Yeriyah’, 91977, founded by Jehovah, 
otherwise fearer of Jehovah, 1 Chron, xxvi, 31; Sept. 
"Iwpiac v. x. Toupiac, Vulg. Jeria, A. Vers. “ Jerijah ;” 
also in the paragogic form Yeriya’hu, 1057" ; Sept. ‘Te- 
ora in 1 Chron. xxiii, 19, but ‘Tedvov in 1 Chron. xxiv, 
23; Vulgate Jeriau, Auth. Vers. “Jeriah”), the first in 
rank of the “sons” of Hebron in the Levitical arrange- 
ments instituted by David (1 Chron. ut sup.). B.C. 1014. 

Jer’ibai (Heb. Yeribay’, "2773, contentious ; Sept. 
Taou3ai v. r. Iapi/36), a son of Elnaam, and (together 
with his brother Joshaviah) one of David’s famous body- 
guard (1 Chron. xi, 46). B.C. 1046. 

Jericho (Heb. Yericho’, 177, place of fragrance, 
prob. from balsamous herbs growing there; Josh. ii, 1, 
2,3; iii, 16; iv, 18,19; v, 10,13; vi, 1, 2, 25, 26; vii, 2; 
Vill, 2; ix, 33x; 128,303 x1, 9; Kill, O25 KVAy Ly 05 
xviii, 12,21; xx, 8; xxiv, 11; 2 Kings ii, 4, 15, 18; also 
written IM77, Ferecho’, Numb. xxii, 1; xxvi, 3, 63; 
xxxi, 12; xxxili, 48, 50; xxxiv, 15; xxxv, 1; XXXVI, 
13; Deut. xxxii, 49; xxxiv, 1,3; 2 Sam. x, 5; 2 Kings 
xxv, 5; 1 Chron. vi, 78; xix, 5; 2 Chron. xvi, 15; 
Ezra ii, 34; Neh. iii, 2; vii, 36; Jer. xxxix, 5; lii, 8; 
once MMT, Ferichoh’, 1 Kings xvi, 34; Sept. and N. 
T. ‘Teor, Josephus ‘Tepryove [Gen. -oitivro¢]; Strabo, 
xvi, 2, 41, Tepcove ; Ptolem. v, 16,7; ‘Iepenove ; Vulg. 
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JERICHO 


Jericho; Justin. MHierichus), a city situated in a plain 
traversed by the Jordan, and exactly over against where 
that river was crossed by the Israelites under Joshua 
(Josh. iii, 16), It is first mentioned in connection with 
their approach to Palestine; they “pitched in the plains 
of Moab, on this side Jordan by Jericho” (Numb, xxii, 
1). It was then a large and strong city, and must have 
existed for a long period. The probability is that on 
the destruction of the cities of the plain by fire from 
heaven Jericho was founded, and perhaps by some who 
had resided nearer the scene of the catastrophe, but who 
abandoned their houses in fear. Had the city existed 
in the time of Abraham and Lot, it would scarcely have 
escaped notice when the latter looked down on the plain 
of Jordan from the heights of Bethel (Gen. xiii), From 
the manner in which it is referred to, and the frequency 
with which it is mentioned, it was evidently the most 
important city in the Jordan yalley at the time of the 
Exodus (Numb. xxxiv, 15; xxxi, 12; xxxv, 1, ete.) 
Such was either its vicinity or the extent of its territory 
that Gilgal, which formed their primary encampment, 
stood in its east border (Josh. iv, 19). That it had a 
king is a very secondary consideration, for almost every 
small town had one (xii, 9-24); in fact, monarchy was 
the only form of government known to those primitive 
times—the government of the people of God presenting 
a marked exception to prevailing usage. But Jericho 
was further inclosed by walls—a fenced city—its walls 
were so considerable that at least one person (Rahab) 
had a house upon them (ii, 15), and its gates were shut, 
as throughout the East’still, “when it was dark” (v, 5). 
Again, the spoil that was found in it betokened its af- 
fluence — Ai, Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, He- 
bron, Debir, and even Hazor, evidently contained noth- 
ing worth mentioning in comparison — besides sheep, 
oxen, and asses, we hear of vessels of brass and iron. 
These possibly may have been the first-fruits of those 


brass foundries “in the plain of Jordan” of which Solo- 
mon afterwards so largely availed himself (2 Chron. iv, 
17). Silver and gold were found in such abundance 
that one man (Achan) could appropriate stealthily 200 
shekels (100 0z. avoird.; see Lewis, Heb. Rep. vi, 57) of 
the former, and “a wedge of gold of 50 shekels (25 02.) 
weight ;” “ a goodly Babylonish garment,” purloined in 
the same dishonesty, may be adduced as evidence of a 
then existing commerce between Jericho and the far 
East (Josh. vi, 24; vii, 21). In fact, its situation alone 
—in so noble a plain, and contiguous to so prolific a 
river—would bespeak its importance in a country where 
these natural advantages have always been so highly 
prized, and in an age when people depended so much 
more upon the indigenous resources of nature than they 
are compelled to do now. Jericho was the city to 
which the two spies were sent by Joshua from Shittim : 
they were lodged in the house of Rahab the harlot upon 
the wall, and departed, having first promised to save her 
and all that were found in her house from destruction 
(Josh. ii, 1-21). Tke account which the spies received 
from their hostess tended much to encourage the subse- 
quent operations of the Israelites, as it showed that the 
inhabitants of the country were greatly alarmed at their 
advance, and the signal miracles which had marked 
their course from the Nile to the Jordan. The strange 
manner in which Jericho itself was taken (see Hacks, 
De ruina murorum Hierichuntiorum, Jena, 1690) must 
have strengthened this impression in the country, and 
appears, indeed, to have been designed for that effect. 
The town was utterly destroyed by the Israelites, who 
pronounced an awful curse upon whoever should rebuild 
it; and all the inhabitants were put to the sword, ex- 
cept Rahab and her family (Josh. vi). Her house was 
recognised by the scarlet line bound in the window from 
which the spies were let down, and she and her relatives 
were taken out of it, and “lodged without the camp ;” 


but it is nowhere said or implied that her house escaped . 


the general conflagration. That she “ dwelt in Israel” 
for the future; that she married Salmon, son of Naas- 


JERICHO: 


son, “prince of the children of J udah,” and had by him 
Boaz, the husband of Ruth and progenitor of David and 
of our Lord; and, lastly, that hers is the first and only 
Gentile name that appears in the list of the faithful of 
the O. T. given by Paul (Josh. Vi, 253 1 Chron, ii, 10; 
Matt. i, 5; Heb. xi, 31)—all these facts surely indicate 
that she did not continue to inhabit the accursed site ; 
and, if so, and in the absence of all direct evidence from 
Scripture, how could it ever have been inferred that her 
house was left standing? (See Hoffmann, Rahabs 
Lerettung, Berl, 1861.) See Ranan. 

Such as it had been left by Joshua, such it was be- 
stowed by him upon the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xvii, 
21; it lay also on the border of Ephraim [Josh. xvi, 7); 
and from this time a long interval elapses before Jeri- 
cho appears again upon the scene. It is only incident- 
ally mentioned in the life of David in connection with 
his embassy to the Ammonitish king (2 Sam. x,5). ‘The 
solemn manner in which its second foundation under 
Hiel the Bethelite is recorded—upon whom the curse 
of Joshua is said to have descended in full force (1 Kings 
xvi, 34)—would certainly seem to imply that up to that 
time its site had been uninhabited. It is true, mention 
is made of “a city of palm-trees” (Judg. i, 16, and iii, 
13) in existence apparently at the time when spoken of, 
and Jericho is twice—once before its first overthrow, 
and once after its second foundation—designated by 
that name (see Deut. xxxiy, 3, and 2 Chron, xxviii, 15) ; 
but these designations must be understood to apply only 
to the site, in whatever condition at the time. (On the 
presence of these trees, see below.) | However, once act- 
ually rebuilt, Jericho rose again slowly in importance. 
In its immediate vicinity the sons of the prophets sought 
retirement from the world, and Elisha “ healed the spring 
of the waters ;” and over and against it, beyond Jordan, 
Elijah “went up by a whirlwind into heaven” (2 Kings 
ii, 1-22). In its plains Zedekiah fell into the hands of 
the Chaldeans (2 Kings xxy, 5; Jer. xxxix,5). By 
what may be called a retrospective account of it, we 
may infer that Hiel’s restoration had not utterly failed, 
for in the return under Zerubbabel the “ children of Jer- 
icho,” 345 in number, are comprised (Hzra iii, 34; Neh. 
vii, 36); and it is even implied that they removed 
thither again, for the men of Jericho assisted Nehemiah 
in rebuilding that part of the wall of Jerusalem which 
was next to the sheep-gate (Neh. iii, 2). It was event- 
ually fortified by the Syrian general Bacchides (1 Mace. 
ix, 50; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 1,3). 

The Jericho of the days of Josephus was distant 150 
stadia from Jerusalem, and sixty from the Jordan, It 
lay in a plain overhung by a barren mountain, whose 
roots ran northward towards Seythopolis, and south- 
ward in the direction of Sodom and the Dead Sea. 
These formed the western boundaries of the plain. 
Kastward, its barriers were the mountains of Moab, 
which ran parallel to the former. In the midst of the 
plain—the great plain, as it was called—flowed the Jor- 
dan, and at the top and bottom of it were two lakes: 
Tiberias, proverbial for its sweetness, and Asphaltites for 
its bitterness. Away from the Jordan, it was parched 
and unhealthy during summer; but during winter, even 
when it snowed at Jerusalem, the inhabitants here wore 
linen garments. Hard by Jericho, bursting forth close 
to the site of the old city which Joshua took on his en- 
trance into Canaan, was a most exuberant fountain, 
whose waters, before noted for their contrary proper- 
ties, had received (proceeds Josephus) through Elisha’s 
prayers their then wonderfully salutary and prolific effi- 
cacy. Within its range—seventy stadia (Strabo says 
100) by twenty—the fertility of the soil was unexam- 
pled. Palms of various names and properties—some 
that produced honey scarcely inferior to that of the 
neighborhood ; opobalsamum, the choicest of indigenous 
fruits; eyprus (Arabic “el-henna”), and myrobalanum 
(“zukkum”) throve there beautifully, and thickly dot- 
ted about the pleasure-grounds ( War, iv, 8,3). These 
and other aromatic shrubs were here of peculiar fra- 
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anes. 
grance (Justin, xxxvi, 3; Josephus, Ant. iv, 6, 1; 
4,1; xv, 4,2; War, i, 6, 6; i, 18,5). Wisdom herself 
did not disdain comparison with “the rose-plants of 
Jericho” (Ecclus. xxiv, 14). Well might Strabo (Geog. 
xvi, 2, § 41, ed. Miiller) conclude that its revenues were 
considerable, The peculiar productions mentioned, in 
addition to those noticed above, were honey (Cedren. p. 
104) and, in later times, the sugar-cane (see Robinson’s 
Researches, ii, 290 sq.). See Rose oF JERICHO, 

By the Romans, Jericho was first visited under Pom- 
pey. He encamped there for a single night, and subse- 
quently destroyed two forts—Threx and Taurus—that 
commanded its approaches (Strabo, Geogr. § 40). Da- 
gon (Josephus, War, i, 2,8) or Docus (1 Mace. xvi, 15; 
comp. ix, 50), where Ptolemy assassinated his father-in- 
law, Simon the Maccabee, may have been one of these 
strongholds, which were afterwards infested by banditti. 
Gabinius, in his resettlement of Judea, made Jericho one 
of the five seats of assembly (Josephus, War, i, 8, 5). 
With Herod the Great it rose to still greater promi- 
nence: it had been found full of treasure of all kinds; 
as in the time of Joshua, so by his Roman allies who 
sacked it (abd. i, 15,6); and its revenues were eagerly 
sought and rented by the wily tyrant from Cleopatra, 
to whom Antony had assigned them (Ant. xv, 4, 2). 
Not long afterwards he built a fort there, which he call- 
ed “Cyprus,” in honor of his mother (2bid. xvi, 5); a 
tower, which he called, in honor of his brother, “ Phasae- 
lis;” and a number of new palaces, superior in their 
construction to those which had existed there previous- 


ly, which he named after his friends. He even founded’ 


a new town higher up the plain, which he called, like 
the tower, Phasaelis (War,i, 21,9). Ifhe did not make 
Jericho his habitual residence, he at least retired thith- 
er to die—and to be mourned, if he could have got his 
plan carried out; and it was in the amphitheatre of 
Jericho that the news of his death was announced to 
the assembled soldiers and people by Salome (War, i, 
38,8). Soon afterwards the place was burned and the 
town plundered by one Simon, a revolutionary that had 
been slave to Herod (Ant. xvii, 10,6); but Archelaus 
rebuilt the former sumptuously, founded a new town in 
the plain, that bore his own name, and, most important of 
all, diverted water from a village called Nezera to irrigate 
the plain, which he had planted with palms (Ant. xvii, 
13,1). Thus Jericho was once more “a city of palms® 
when our Lord visited it. As the city that had so ex- 
ceptionally contributed to his own ancestry—as the city 
which had been the first to fall, amidst so much cere- 
mony, before “the captain of the Lord’s host and his 
servant Joshua”—we may well suppose that his eyes 
surveyed it with unwonted interest. It is supposed to 
have been on the rocky heights overhanging it (hence 
called by tradition the Quarentana) that he was assail- 
ed by the tempter; and over against it, according to 
tradition likewise, he had been previously baptized in 
the Jordan. Here he restored sight to the blind (two 
certainly, perhaps three [| Matt. xx, 30; Mark x, 46]: 
this was in leaving Jericho; Luke says “as he was come 
nigh unto Jericho,” ete. | xviii,35]). Here the descend- 
ant of Rahab did not disdain the hospitality of Zacche- 
us the publican—an office which was likely to be lucra- 
tive enough in so rich a city. Finally, between Jerusa- 
lem and Jericho was laid the scene of his story of the 
good Samaritan, which, if it is not to be regarded as a 
real occurrence throughout, at least derives interest 
from the fact that robbers have ever been the terror of 
that precipitous road (comp. Phocas, ch. 20; see Schu- 
bert, ii, 72); and so formidable had they proved only 
just before the Christian era, that Pompey had been in= 
duced to undertake the destruction of their strongholds 
(Strabo, as before, xvi, 2, § 40; comp. Joseph. Ant. xx, 6, 
1 sq.). The way from Jerusalem to Jericho is still de- 
scribed by travellers as the most dangerous about Pal- 
estine. (See Hackett’s [lustra, of Script. p. 206.) As 
lately as 1820, an English traveller, Sir Frederick Hen- 
niker, was attacked on this road by the Arabs with fire- 


Posterior to the Gospels, Vespasian found it one of the 
toparchies of Judea (War, iii, 3, 5), but deserted by its 
inhabitants in a great measure when he encamped there 
(ibid. iv, 8,2). He left a garrison on his departure (not 
necessarily the 10th legion, which is only stated to have 
marched through Jericho) which was still there when 
‘Titus advanced upon Jerusalem, Is it asked how Jeri- 
cho was destroyed? Evidently by Vespasian; for Jo- 
sephus, rightly understood, is not so silent as Dr, Robin- 
son (Bibl. Res, i, 566, 2d ed.) thinks. The city pillaged 
and burnt in Josephus (War iv, 9,1) was clearly Jeri- 
cho, with its adjacent villages, and not Gerasa, as may 
be seen at once by comparing the language there with 
that of 8, 2, and the agent was Vespasian, Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) say that it was destroyed 
when Jerusalem was besieged by the Romans. They 
further add that it was afterwards rebuilt—they do not 
say by whom—and still existed in their day; nor had the 
ruins of the two preceding cities been obliterated. Could 
Hadrian possibly have planted a colony there when he 
passed through Judea and founded Alia? (Dion Cass. 
/Tist. xix, e. 11, ed. Sturz; more at large Chron. Paschal. 
p- 254, ed. Du Fresne.) The discovery which Origen 
made there of a version of the O. T. (the 5th in his Hex- 
apla), together with sundry MSS., Greek and Hebrew, 
suggests that it could not have been wholly without in- 
habitants (Euseb. £. H. vi, 16; Epiphan. Lib, de Pond. et 
Mensur. circa med.); or again, as is perhaps more prob- 
able, did a Christian settlement arise there under Con- 
stantine, when baptisms in the Jordan began to be the 
rage? That Jericho became an episcopal see about that 
time under Jerusalem appears from more than one ancient 
Notitia (Geograph. S.a Carolo Paulo, p.306, and the Par- 
ergon appended to it; comp. William of Tyre, Hist. lib. 
xxiii, ad f.). Its bishops subscribed to various councils 
in the 4th, 5th, and 6th centuries (cbid., and Le Quien’s 
Oriens Christian. iii, 654). Justinian, we are told, re- 
stored a hospice there, and likewise a church dedicated 
to the Virgin (Procop. De edif.v,9). As early as A.D. 
337, when the Bordeaux pilgrim (ed. Wesseling) visited 
it, a house existed there which was pointed out, after the 
manner of those days, as the house of Rahab. This was 
roofless when Arculfus saw it; and not only so, but the 
third city was likewise in ruins (Adamn, De Locis S, ap. 
Migne, Patrolog. C. Ixxxviii, 799). Had Jericho been 
visited by an earthquake, as Antoninus reports (ap. Ugo- 
lini Thesaur. vii, p. mecxiii, and note to ¢. 3), and as Syria 
certainly was, in the 27th year of Justinian, A.D. 553 2? 
Ifso, we can well understand the restorations already re- 
ferred to; and when Antoninus adds that the house of 
Rahab had now become a hospice and oratory, we might 
almost pronounce that this was the very hospice which 
had been restored by that emperor. Again, it may be 
asked, did Christian Jericho receive no injury from the 
Persian Romizan, the ferocious general of Chosroes I, 
A.D.614? (Bar-Hebrei Chron. p. 99, Lat. v., ed. Kirsch). 
It would rather seem that there were more religious edi- 
fices in the 7th than in the 6th century round about it. 
According to Arculfus, one church marked the site of Gil- 
gal; another the spot where our Lord was supposed to 
have deposited his garments previously to his baptism; 
a third within the precincts of a vast monastery dedica- 
ted to John, situated upon some rising ground overlook- 
ing the Jordan. Jericho meanwhile had disappeared 
as a town to rise no more. Churches and monasteries 
sprung up around it on all sides, but only to moulder 
away in their turn, The anchorite caves in the rocky 
flanks of the Quarentana are the most striking memorial 
that remains of early or medieval enthusiasm. Arculf- 
us speaks of a diminutive race—Canaanites he calls them 
_that inhabited the plain in great numbers in his day. 
They have retained possession of those fairy meadow- 
lands ever since, and have made their head-quarters for 
some. centuries round the “square tower or castle” first 
mentioned by Willebrand (ap. Leon, Allat. Suppucr. p. 
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arms, who stripped him naked and left him severely 
wounded, 
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151) in A.D, 1211, when it was inhabited by the Saracens, 
whose work it may be supposed to have been, though it 
has since been dignified by the name of the house of Zac- 
cheus. Their village is by Brocardus (ap. Canis. Thesaur. 
iv, 16), in A.D. 1280, styled “a vile place;” by Sir J. 
Maundeville, in A.D, 1522, “a little village ;” and by 
Henry Maandrell, in A.D. 1697, “a poor, nasty village ;” 
in which verdict all modern travellers that have ever 
visited it must coneur. (See Karly Travels in Pal. by 
Wright, p.177 and 451.) They are looked upon by the 
Arabs as a debased race, and are probably nothing more 
or less than veritable Gipsies, who are still to be met with 
in the neighborhood of the Frank mountain near Jerusa- 
lem, and on the heights round the village and convent of 
St.John in the desert, and are still called  Scomunicati” 
by the native Christians—one of the names applied to 
them when they first attracted notice in Europe in the 
15th century (i.e. from feigning themselves “ penitents” 
and under censure of the pope. She Hoyland’s Historical 
Survey of the Gipsics, p. 18; also The Gipsy, a poem by 
A. P. Stanley). 

Jericho does not seem to have ever been restored as a 
town by the Crusaders; but its plains had not ceased to 
be prolific, and were extensively cultivated and laid out 
in vineyards and gardens by the monks (Phocas ap, Leon, 
Allat. Suppucr.[e. 20], p.31). They seem to haye been 
included in the domains of the patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
and, as such, were bestowed by Arnulf upon his niece as 
a dowry (William of Tyre, Hist. xi, 15). Twenty-five 
years afterwards we find Melisendis, wife of king Fulco, 
assigning them to the convent of Bethany, which she had 
founded A.D, 1137. 

The site of ancient (the first) Jericho is with reason 
placed by Dr. Robinson (Bibi. Res. i, 552-568) in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the fountain of Elisha; and that 
of the second (the city of the New Test. and of Josephus) 
at the opening of the wady Kelt (Cherith), half an hour 
from the fountain. The ancient, and, indeed, the only 
practicable road from Jerusalem zigzags down the rug- 
ged and bare mountain side, close to the south bank of 
wady el-Kelt, one of the most sublime ravines in Pales- 
tine. In the plain, half a mile from the foot of the pass, 
and a short distance south of the present road, is an im- 
mense reservoir, now dry, and round it are extensive 
ruins, consisting of mounds of rubbish and ancient foun- 
dations, Riding northward, similar remains were seen 
on both sides of wady el-Kelt. Helf a mile farther north 
we enter cultivated ground, interspersed with clumps of 
thorny nubk (“ lote-tree”) and other shrubs; another half 
mile brings us to Ain es-Sultan, a large fountain burst- 
ing forth from the foot of a mound. The water, though 
warm, is sweet, and is extensively used in the irrigation 
of the surrounding plain. The whole plain immediately 
around the fountain is strewn with ancient ruins and 
heaps of rubbish. 

The village traditionally identified with Jericho now 
bears the name of Riha (in Arabic er-Riha) and is situ- 
ated about the middle of the plain, six miles west from 
the Jordan, in N. lat. 34° 57’, and E. long. 35° 33’. Dr. 
Olin describes the present village as “the meanest and 
foulest of Palestine.” It may perhaps contain forty 
dwellings, with some two hundred inhabitants. The 
houses consist of rough walls of old building-stones, 
roofed with straw and brushwood. Each has in front 
of it an inclosure for cattle, fenced with branches of the 
thorny nubk; and a stronger fence of the same materi- 
al surrounds the whole village, forming a rude barrier 
against the raids of the Bedawin. Not far from the yil- 
lage is a little square castle or tower, evidently of Sara- 
cenic origin, but now dignified by the title of “ the house 
of Zaccheus.” This village, though it bears the name 
of Jericho, is about a mile and a half distant both from 
the Jericho of the prophets and that of the evangelists. 
Very probably it may occupy the site of Gilgal (q. v.). 
The ruinous state of the modern houses is in part owing 
to a comparatively recent event. Ibrahim Pasha, on his 
retreat from Damascus, near the close of 1840, having 
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‘been attacked by the Arabs in crossing the Jordan, sent 
adetachment of hisarmy and razed J ericho to the ground. 

+ The soil of the plain is unsurpassed in fertility; there 
is abundance of water for irrigation, and many of the old 
aqueducts are almost perfect ; yet nearly the whole plain 
is waste and desolate. ‘The grove supplied by the foun- 
tain is in the distance. The few fields of wheat and In- 
dian corn, and the few orchards of figs, are enough to 
show what the place might become under proper culti- 
vation. But the people are now few in number, indolent, 
and licentious. The palms which gave the ancient city 
a distinctive appellation are gone; even that “single 
solitary palm” which Dr. Robinson saw exists no more. 
The climate of Jericho is exceedingly hot and unhealthy. 
This is accounted for by the depression of the plain, which 
is about 1200 feet below the level of the sea. The reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays from the bare white cliffs and moun- 
tain ranges which shut in the plain, and the noisome ex- 
halations from the lake, and from the numerous salt- 
springs around it, are enough to poison the atmos- 
phere. 

For further details respecting Jericho, see Reland’s Pa- 
Lest. p. 383, 829 sq.; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 85 sq.; Otho’s 
Lex. Rabb. p. 298 sq.; Bachiene, ii, 3, § 224 sq.; Hames- 
veld, ii, 291 sq.; Cellar. Notit. ii, 552 sq.; Robinson’s Re- 
searches, ii, 267 sq.3 Olin’s Travels, ii, 195 sq.; Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii, 439 sq. 

Jeri’él (Heb. Yeriél’, 58799, fearer of God, or i. q. 
Jeruel; Sept. Teor), one of the sons of Tola, the son 
of Issachar, mentioned as a valiant chief of his tribe, 
which were enrolled in the time of David (1 Chron, vii, 
2). B.C. post 1856. 

Jeri’jah (1 Chron, xxvi, 31). See JeRrAn. 

Jer’imoth (Heb. Yerimoth’, ni7077", heights, i. q. 
Jeremoth), the name of several men. 
MOTH. 

1. (Sept. TepysovS.) One of the five sons of Bela, 
son of Benjamin, a valiant chief of his tribe (1 Chron. 
vii, 7). B.C. post 1856. 

2. (Sept. ‘IeoiwS.) The last named of the three 
sons of Mushi, grandson of Levi (1 Chron. xxiv, 30) ; 
elsewhere (1 Chron. xxiii, 23) called JerEMorH (q. V.). 

3. (Sept. Tapyotd v. x. “AopimwS.) One of the fa- 
mous Benjamite archers and slingers that joined David’s 
band at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 5). B.C. 1055. 

4. (Sept. Teoquotd v. rv. Teouuwd.) One of the four- 
teen sons of Heman, and appointed a Levitical musician 
under his father in the arrangement of the sacred ser- 
vices by David (1 Chron. xxv, 4); probably the same 
elsewhere (ver. 22) called JerEMorn. 

5. (Sept. Teoinotd v. xr. Teouwod.) Son of Azriel, 
and “captain” of Naphtali under David and Solomon (1 
Chron. xxvii, 19), B.C. 1014, 

6. (Sept. EopwotS v. x. ‘IeoyuotS.) A son of David, 
whose daughter Mahalath was Rehoboam’s first wife (2 

Jhron. xi, 18). B.C. ante 973. He appears to have 
been different from any of David’s sons elsewhere enu- 
merated (2 Sam. iii, 2-5; 1 Chron, xiv, 4-7), haying, 
perhaps, been born of a concubine (compare 2 Sam. xvi, 
21). See Dayip. “This, in fact, is the Jewish tradi- 
tion respecting his maternity (Jerome, Quarstiones, ad 
loc.). It is, however, somewhat questionable whether 
Rehoboam would have married the grandchild of a con- 
cubine even of the great David. ‘The passage 2 Chron. 
x1, 18 is not quite clear, since the word ‘daughter’ is a 
correction of the Keri: the original text: had jay de 


*son’” : 


7. (Sept. Teo.) A Levite, one of the overseers 
ofthe Temple offerings in the time of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
Rx), | (B.C. 7263 

Je’rioth (Heb. Yerioth’, miss, timidity, other- 
wise curtains ; ‘TeouwS), a person apparently named as 
the latter of the first two wives of Caleb, son of Hezron, 
several children being mentioned as the fruit of the mar- 
nage with one or the other (1 Chron, ii, 18). B.C, post 
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the first-mentioned wife, and father of the sons named; 
but contrary to the Heb. text, which is closely followed 
by the Sept. There is probably some corruption; pos- 
sibly the name in question is an interpolation: compare 
ver. 19; or perhaps we should render the connective } 
by even, thus making Jerioth but another name for 
Azubah, - S 


Jerment, GrorcE, D.D., a minister of the Secession 
Church of Scotland, was born in 1759 at Peebles, Scot- 
land, where his father was at the time pastor of a 
church of that branch of the Secession Church denom- 
inated before their union in 1819 as Anti-burgher. On 
the completion of his collegiate course he entered the 


| divinity hall of his denomination, situated at Alloa, and, 


while a student there, took a high standing in his class. 
After preaching a short time in Scotland he went to 
London, to become the colleague of Mr. Wilson, at the 
Secession Church in Bow Lane, Cheapside, and was or- 
dained in the last week of Sept.1782. In the English 
metropolis Jerment. was well received, and he labored 
there for the space of thirty-five years, his preaching 
attracting large and respectable congregations from the 
Scottish residents of London. He died May 23, 1819. 
“His character stood very high in the estimate of all 
who knew him, as a man of sense, learning, prudence, 
and exalted piety.” He was one of the first directors 
of the London Missionary Society, and greatly encour- 
aged the enterprise. The writings of Jerment intrusted 
to the press are mainly public lectures and sermons 
(London, 1791-1813). Among these his Marly Piety, il- 
lustrated and recommended in several Discourses ; and 
Religion, a Monitor to the Middle-aged and the Glory of 
old Men, deserve to occupy a conspicuous place. See 
Morison, Fathers and Founders of Lond. Miss. Society, p. 
506 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Jerobo’am (Heb. Farobam’, BI299, increase of 
the people; Sept. IepoBodpu, Josephus ‘IepoB(apoc), 
the name of two of the kings of the separate kingdom 
of Israel. 

1. The son of Nebat (by which title he is usually dis- 
tinguished in the record of his infamy) by a woman 
named Zeruah, of the tribe of Ephraim (1 Kings xi, 26). 
He was the founder of the schismatical northern king- 
dom, consisting of the ten tribes, over which he reigned 
twenty-two (current) years, B.C. 973-951. At the time 
he first appears in the sacred history his mother was a 
widow, and he had already been noticed by Solomon as 
a clever and active young man, and appointed one of 
the superintendents of the works which that magnifi- 
cent king was carrying on at Jerusalem, having special 
charge of the services required of the leading tribe of 
Ephraim (1 Kings xi, 26-28; comp. Josephus, A nt. viii, 
7,7). B.C. 1010-998. This appointment, the reward 
of his merits, might have satisfied his ambition had not 
the declaration of the prophet Ahijah given him higher 
hopes. When informed that, by the divine appoint- 
ment, he was to become king over the ten tribes about 
to be rent from the house of David, he was not content 
to wait patiently for the death of Solomen, but began to 
form plots and conspiracies, the discovery of which con- 
strained him to flee to Egypt to escape condign punish- 
ment, B.C, cir. 980. The king of that country was but 
too ready to encourage one whose success must neces- 
sarily weaken the kingdom which had become great 
and formidable under David and Solomon, and which 
had already pushed its frontier to the Red Sea (1 Kings 
xi, 29-40). 

When Solomon died, the ten tribes sent to call Jero- 
boam from Egypt; and he appears to have headed the 
deputation that came before the son of Solomon with 
a demand of new securities for the rights which the 
measures of the late king had compromised. It may 
somewhat excuse the harsh auswer of Rehoboam that 
the demand was urged by a body of men headed by one 
whose pretensions were so well known and so odious to 
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1856. The Vulgate renders this as the son of Caleb by 


‘the house of David. It cannot be denied that, in making 


their applications thus offensively, they struck the first 
Dlow, although. it is possible that they, in the first in- 
stance, intended to use the presence of Jeroboam for no 
other purpose than to frighten the king into compliance. 
The imprudent answer of Rehoboam rendered a revolu- 
tion inevitable, and Jeroboam was then called to reign 
over the ten tribes by the style of “ King of Israel” (1 
Kings xii, 1-20), Autumn, B.C, 973. See Renosoam. 
(For the general course of his conduct cn the throne, see 
the article ISRAEL, Kincpom or.) The leading object 
of his policy was to widen the breach between the two 
kingdoms, and to rend asunder those common interests 
among all the descendants of Jacob, which it was one 
great object of the law to combine and interlace. To 
this end he serupled not to sacrifice the most sacred and 
inviolable interests and obligations of the covenant peo- 
ple by forbidding his subjects to resort to the one tem- 
ple and altar of Jehovah at Jerusalem, and by establish- 
ing shrines at Dan and Beth-el—the extremities of his 
kingdom—where “ golden calves” were set up as the 
symbols of Jehovah, to which the people were enjoined 
to resort and bring their offerings. See Catr, GoLp- 
EN. The pontificate of the new establishment he united 
to his crown, in imitation of the Egyptian kings (1 Kings 
xii, 26-33). He was officiating in that capacity at Beth- 
el, offering incense, when a prophet (Josephus, A nt. vill, 
8, 5, calls him Jadon, i. e. probably Iddo; compare Ant. 
viii, 15, 4; Jerome, Quest. Hebr. on 2 Chron. x, 4) ap- 
peared, and in the name of the Lord announced a coming 
time, as yet far off, in which a king of the house of Da- 
vid, Josiah by name, should burn upon that unholy altar 
the bones of its ministers. He was then preparing to 
verify, by a commissioned prodigy, the truth of the ora- 
cle he had delivered, when the king attempted to arrest 
him, but was smitten with palsy in the arm he stretched 
forth. At the same time the threatened prodigy took 
place—the altar was rent asunder, and the ashes strewed 
far around. Awe-struck at this twofold miracle, the 
king begged the prophet to intercede with God for the 
restoration of his hand, which was accordingly healed 
(1 Kings xiii, 1-6). B.C. 973. This measure had, how- 
ever, no abiding effect. The policy on which he acted 
lay too deep in what he deemed the vital interests of 
his separate kingdom to be even thus abandoned; and 
the force of the considerations which determined his 
conduct may in part be appreciated from the fact that 
no subsequent king of Israel, however well disposed in 
other respects, ever ventured to lay a finger on this schis- 
matical establishment (1 Kings xiii, 33, 34). Hence 
«the sin of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, wherewith he 
sinned and made Israel to sin,” became a standing 
phrase in describing that iniquity from which no king 
of Israel departed. See IpoLatry. 

The contumacy of Jeroboam eventually brought upon 
him the doom which he probably dreaded beyond all 
others—the speedy extinction of the dynasty which he 
had taken so much pains and incurred so much guilt to 
establish on firm foundations. His son Abijah being 
sick, he sent his wife, disguised, to consult the prophet 
Ahijah, who had predicted that he should be king of 
Israel, The prophet, although he had become blind 
with age, knew the queen, and saluted her with, “Come 
in, thou wife of Jeroboam, for I am sent to thee with 
heavy tidings.” These were not merely that the son 
should die—for that was intended in merey to one who 
alone, of all the house of Jeroboam, had remained faith- 
ful to his God, and was the only one who should obtain 
an honored grave—but that his race should be violently 
and utterly extinguished: “T will take away the rem- 
nant of the house of Jeroboam as a man taketh away 
dung, till it be all gone” (1 Kings xiv, 1-18). The son 
died as soon as the mother crossed the threshold on her 
return; and, as the death of Jeroboam himself is the 
next event recorded, it would seem that he did not long 
survive his son (1 Kings xiv, 20). B.C. early in 951. 
(See Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, ad loc.) 
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“Jeroboam was at constant war with the house of 
Judah, but the only act distinctly recorded is a battle 
with Abijah, son of Rehoboam, in which, in spite of a 
skilful ambush made by Jeroboam, and of much supe- 
rior force, he was defeated, and for the time lost three 
important cities—Beth-el, Jeshanah, and Ephraim, The 
Targum on Ruth iy, 20 mentions Jéroboam’s having 
stationed guards on the roads, which guards had been 
slain by the people of Netophah ; but what is here al- 
luded to, or when it took place, we haye at present no 
clew to.” The Sept. has a long addition to the Bib- 
lical account (at 1 Kings xii, 24), evidently taken from 
some apocryphal source. Josephus simply follows the 
“ree text. (See Cassel, Kénig Jeroboum, Erfurt, 

te 

2. The son and successor of Jehoash, and the four- 
teenth king of Israel, for a period of forty-one years, B.C. 
823-782 (2 Kings xiv, 23). Me followed the example 
of the first Jeroboam in keeping up the idolatry of the 
golden calves (2 Kings xiv, 24), Nevertheless, the Lord 
had pity upon Israel (2 Kings xiv, 26), the time of its 
ruin had not yet come, and this reign was long and 
flourishing, being contemporary with those of Amaziah 
(2 Kings xiv, 23) and Uzziah (2 Kings xv, 1) over Ju- 
dah. Jeroboam brought to a successful result the wars 
which his father had undertaken, and was always vic- 
torious over the Syrians (comp. 2 Kings xili,4; xiv, 26, 
27). ~ He even took their chief cities of Damascus (2 
Kings xiv, 28; Amos i, 3-5) and Hamath, which had 
formerly been subject to the sceptre of David, and re- 
stored to the realm of Israel the ancient eastern limits 
from Lebanon to the Dead Sea (2 Kings xiv, 25; Amos 
vi, 14). Ammon and Moab were reconquered (Amos i, 
13; ii, 1-8); the Transjordanic tribes. were restored to 
their territory (2 Kings xiii, 5; 1 Chron. v, 17-22). But 
it was merely an outward restoration. The sanctuary at 


Beth-el was kept up in royal state (Amos vii, 13), while 


drunkenness, licentiousness, and oppression prevailed in 
the country (Amos ii, 6-8; iv, 1; vi, 6; Hos. iy, 12-14; 
i, 2), and idolatry was united with the worship of Jeho- 
yah (Hos. iv, 13; xiii, 6). During this reign lived the 
prophets Hosea (Hos. i, 1), Joel (comp. Joel iii, 16 with 
Amos i, 12), Amos (Amos i, 1), and Jonah (2 Kings xiv, 
25). In Amos vii, 11, Amaziah, the high-priest of Beth- 
el, in reporting what he called the conspiracy of Amos 
against Jeroboam, represents the prophet as declaring 
that Jeroboam should die by the sword; and some would 
regard this as a prophecy that had failed of its fulfil- 
ment, as there is no evidence that his death was other 
than natural, for he was buried with his ancestors in 
state (2 Kings xiv, 29), although the interregnum of 
eleven years which intervened before the accession of 
his son Zechariah (2 Kings xiv, 23, comp. with xv, 8) 
argues some political disorder at the time of his death 
(see the Studien und Kritiken, 1847, iii, 648). But the 
probability rather is that the high-priest, who displayed 
the true spirit of a persecutor, gave an unduly specific 
and offensive turn to the words of Amos, in order to in- 
flame Jeroboam the more against him. The only pas- 
sages of Scripture where his name occurs are 2 Kings 
xiii, 13; xiv, 16, 23, 27, 28, 29; xv, 1, 8; 1 Chron. v, ie 
Hos. i, 1; Amos i, 1; vii, 9,10, 11; in all others the for- 
mer Jeroboam is intended. See ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF. 


Jero’ham (Heb. Yerocham’, pnt, cherished), the 
name of several men. 

1. (Sept. ‘Tepenendr, TepoBodp, Teoedp.) The son 
of Elihu (Eliab, Eliel), and father of Elkanah, Samuel’s 
father (1 Sam.i,1; 1 Chron. vi, 27,34). B.C. ante 1142, 

2. (Sept. Ixpoape v. 1 Toop.) An inhabitant of 
Gedor, and father of Joelah and Zebadiah, two of the 
Benjamite archers who joined Dayid’s band at Ziklag 
(1 Chron. xii, 7). B.C. ante 1055. 

3. (Sept. Two v. T IpwaB.) The father of Aza- 
reel, which latter was “ captain” of the tribe of Dan un- 
der David and Solomon (1 Chron. xxvii, 22). BC. 
ante 1017. 
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4. (Sept. Twodp.) Father of Azariah, which latter 
is the first mentioned of the two of that name among 
the “captains of hundreds” with whom Jehoiada plan- 
ned the restoration of prince Jehoash to the throne (2 

y . xxiii, 1). B.C. ante 876. 

Bis) acne Neh y.r. Ipod.) The father of several 
Benjamite chiefs resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. vil, 27). 
B.C. appar. ante 588, See No. 65 also JEREMOTH, 4. 

G. (Sept. Tepoap v. Iep0/30at.) The father of Ib- 
neiah, which latter was one of the Benjamite chiefs res- 
ident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. ix, 8). B.C. apparently 
ante 536. Possibly identical with the preceding. 

7. (Sept. Teoaap v. r. Ioaap.) The son of Pashur, 
and father of Adaiah, which last was one of the chief 
priests resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. ix, 12). B.C. 
apparently ante 536. : 

8. (Sept. ‘Ieoodj.) The son of Pelaliah, and father 
of Adaiah, which last was one of the chief priests resi- 
dent at Jerusalem after the Exile (Neh. xi, 12). B.C. 
ante 440, Perhaps, however, this Jeroham was the 
same with No. 7. 

Jerome (fully Latinized Sophronius Eusebius Hie- 
ronymus), generally known as SAINT JEROME, one of 
the most learned and able among the fathers of the 
Western Church, was born at Stridon, a town on the 
confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia (but whose site is 
now unknown, as the place was destroyed by the Goths 
in A.D, 377), at some period between 331 and 345—ac- 
cording to Schaff, it probably occurred near 345. His 
parents were both Christians. His early education was 
superintended by his father, after which he studied 
Greek and Latin rhetoric and philosophy under A®lius 
Donatus at Rome. While a resident in this Christian 
city he was admitted to the rite of baptism, and decided 
to devote his life, in rigid abstinence, to the service of 
his Master. It seems uncertain whether a visit which 
he made to Gaul was undertaken before or after this 
important event. At any rate, about 370 we find him 
at Treves and at Aquileia, busy in transcribing the com- 
mentaries of Hilarius on the Psalms, and a work on the 
synods by the same author; and in composing his first 
theological essay, De muliere septies percussa, the letter 
to Innocentius. In 373 he set out on a journey to the 
Kast, in company with his friends Innocentius, Evagri- 
us, and Heliodorus, and finally settled for a time at An- 
tioch. During his residence at this place he was seized 
with a severe fever, and in a dream which he had in 
this sickness he fancied himself called before the judg- 
ment bar of God, and as a heathen Ciceronian (he had 
hitherto given much of his time to the study of the 
classical writers) so severely reprimanded and scourged 
that even the angels interceded for him from sympathy 
with his youth, and he himself was led to take the sol- 
emn yow hereafter to forsake the study and reading of 
worldly books, a pledge which, however, he did not ad- 
here to in after life. A marked religious fervor thence- 
forth animated Jerome; a devotion to monastic hab- 
its became the ruling principle, we might say the 
ruling passion of his life he retired to the desert of 
Chalcis in 374, and there spent four years in penitential 
exercises and in study, paying particular attention to 
the acquirement of the Hebrew tongue. But his active 
and restless spirit soon brought him again upon the 
public stage, and involved him in all the doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical controversies of those controversial times. 
See MELeETIUs, In 879 he was ordained a presbyter by 
bishop Paulinus in Antioch, without receiving charge 
of a congregation, as he preferred the itinerant life of 
a monk and student to a fixed office. About 380 he 
journeyed to Constantinople, where, although past a 
student’s age, he was not ashamed to take his seat at 
the feet of the celebrated Gregory Nazianzen, and to 
listen to the anti-Arian sermons of this learned father 
of the Church. ; Indeed, the pupil and instructor soon 
became great friends; and there resulted from his studv 
of the Greek language and literature, to which much of 
his time and attention was here devoted, several trans- 
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among which the most important are the Chronicle 
Eusebius, and the homilies of Origen on Jeremiah and 
It cost Jerome no small sacrifice to tear him- 
self away from his friend and instructor to return in 382 
to Rome as mediator in the Meletian schism, which 
greatly agitated the Church of Antioch at this time. 
In a council which was convened at Rome Jerome took 
a prominent part, and afterwards acted as secretary to 
the Roman pontiff. By his adherence to Damasus. a 
close friendship sprang up between these two great 
men, which was broken only by the death of the pon- 
tiff. Some writers have criticised the conduct of Je- 
rome against the Eastern churches, and believe that 
Damasus purchased the influence of Jerome for his 
party; but for this opinion, as well as for that of others, 
that the domineering manner of Damasus made Jerome 
pliant and servile, there are no good grounds; inceed, 
Jerome was too independent and determined in char- 
acter ever to be swayed in his opinion by the will of 
others. It is more likely that the flattery which Dam- 
asus bestowed on Jerome by recognising his abilities as 
superior, and- urging him to undertake those vast ex- 
egetical labors which finally resulted in presenting the 
Church with a revised Latin version of the Bible (see 
below on the Vulgate), was what drew Jerome to Dam- 
asus, and made him one of the bishop's most faithful 
adherents. 

Jerome’s fame as a man of eloquence, learning, and 
sanctity was at this period in its zenith, and he im- 
proved his advantages to further the interests of mo- 
nasticism. Everywhere he extolled the merit of that 
mode of life, though it had hitherto found few ad- 
vocates at Rome, and the clergy had even violently 
opposed it. He commended monastic seclusion even 
against the will of parents, interpreting the word of 
the Lord about forsaking father and mother as if mo- 
nasticism and Christianity were the same, “Though 
thy mother, with flowing hair and rent garments, should 
show thee the breasts which have nourished thee; 
though thy father should lie upon the threshold; yet 
depart thou, treading over thy father, and fly with dry 
eyes to the standard of the cross. . . . The love of 
God and the fear of hell easily rend the bonds of 
the household asunder. The holy Scripture indeed 
enjoins obedience to parents, but he who loves them 
more than Christ loses his soul. . . . O desert, where 
the flowers of Christ are blooming! O solitude, where 
the stones for the new Jerusalem are prepared! O re- 
treat, which rejoices in the friendship of God! What 
doest thou in the world, my brother, with thy soul 
greater than the world? How long wilt thou remain 
in the shadow of roofs, and in the smoky dungeon of 
cities? Believe me, I see here more of the light” (Ep. 
xiv). Many pious persons placed themselves under his 
spiritual direction; “even the senator Pammachius, 
son-in-law to Paula (one of Jerome’s most celebrated 
female converts), and heir to a fortune, gave his goods 
to the poor, exchanged the purple for the cowl, exposed 
himself to the mockery of his colleagues, and became, 
in the flattering language of Jerome, the general-in- 
chief of Roman monks, the first of monks in the first of 
cities” (Schaff, ii, 211). His converts for the monastic 
life were, however, mainly of the female sex, and mostly 
daughters and widows of the most wealthy and honora- 
ble classes of Rome. These patrician converts “he 
gathered as a select circle around him; he expounded 
to them the holy Scriptures, in which some of those 
Roman ladies were very well read; he answered their 
questions of conscience; he incited them to celibate life, 
lavish beneficence, and enthusiastic asceticism; and flat- 
tered their spiritual vanity by extravagant praises. He 
was the oracle, biographer, admirer, and eulogist of 
these holy women, who constituted the spiritual nobility 
of Catholic Rome.” .. . But “his intimacy with these 
distinguished women, whom he admired more, perhaps, 
than they admired him, together with his unsparing at~ 
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3 upon the immoralities of the Roman clergy and 
of the higher classes, drew upon him much unjust cen- 
sure and groundless calumny, which he met rather with 
indignant scorn and satire than with quiet dignity and 
Christian meekness;” and when his patron Damasus 
died, in A.D. 384, he found it necessary, or, at least, 
thought it the more prudent course, to quit Rome, and to 
seek a home in the East. As “the solitudes of Europe 
were not yet sufliciently sanctified to satisfy a passion 
for holy seclusion,” by which Jerome was now wholly 
controlled, and “as the celebrity attending on ascetic 
privations was still chiefly confined to the Eastern 
world, Jerome bade adieu to his native hills, to his he- 
reditary property, to pontifical Rome herself,” and, after 
touching at Rhegium and Cyprus, where he enjoyed a 
visit with Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, and a short 
stay at Antioch, he continued his journey to the Holy 
Land, and finally settled in 386 at Bethlehem. “In a 
retreat so well qualified to nourish religious emotion 
even in the most torpid heart, the zeal of Jerome did 
not slumber, but rather seemed to catch fresh fire from the 
objects and the recollections which surrounded him... . 
In that peaceful, pure, and pious solitude, where it was 
natural enough that he should exaggerate the mer- 
its of mortification, and fasting, and celibacy, and pil- 
grimage, and disparage the substantial virtues, which 
he could rarely witness, and which he could never prac- 
tice,” he gave himself up wholly to the further study of 
the sacred language, and here completed the great lit- 
erary labor of his life, the translation of the Scriptures. 
He was followed to this place by several of his lady 
friends, one of whom, Paula (q. v.), founded here four con- 
vents—three for nuns, one for monks—the last of which 
she placed under the care of Jerome. But his life, even 
in this retreat, was by no means a quiet or peaceful one: 
wild and awful as the abode was, it did not deter him 
from sending forth from these solitudes fiery and vehe- 
ment inyectives not only against the opponents of 
Church orthodoxy, like Helvidius (against whom he 
had appeared before in 384), Jovinian (q. v.), Vigilan- 
tius (q. v.), and the Pelagians (q. v.), but he engaged in 
controversies even with his former friend Rufinus (q. v.; 
see also ORIGENISTIC CONTROVERSY), and in a moder- 
ate form even with St. Augustine (see Mohler, Vermischte 
Schriften, i, 1 sq.; Hieron. Opera, ed. Vall. i, 632 sq.) 
By his controversy with the Pelagians he had endan- 
gered his life, and he was obliged to flee from Bethle- 
hem, and to live in concealment for over two years. In 
418 he returned again to his monastery at Bethlehem, 
worn out in body and mind by unceasing toil, privations, 
and anxieties, and, seized by sickness, his feeble frame 
soon gave way, and he died in 419 or 420 (some say 
Sept. 30, 420). 

The influence which Jerome exerted on his contem- 
poraries, the prominence which they assigned him, and 
the regard which the Christian Church has ever since 
bestowed upon him, may be justified in view of the 
customs of the period in which he lived. It is by 
considering both the sunny and shadowy side, not 
only of his own life, but also of the Christian Church in 
the 4th century, that we can accord to him a place 
among the great teachers and holy men of the early 
Church, and can afford to overlook the glaring incon- 
sistencies and violent passions which disfigure him so 
greatly, and which have inclined Protestant writers not 
unfrequently to call him “a Church father of doubtful 
character.” We think Dr. Vilmar (Jahrbiicher deutsch- 
er Theol. x, 746) has best delineated Jerome’s character 
when he says, “Jerome yielded to the spirit which an- 
imated the Church in his day, and willingly intrusted 
his spiritual development to her care in so far as he 
lacked independent judgment. And it is in this that 
his greatness consists, in his ability well to discern the 
true wants and opinions of his day from the vacillating 
views of the masses, and the capricious inclinations of 
the men of momentary power. No opposition could 
move him from the defence of anything when once dis- 
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cerned by him as a truth, . . . Where he judged him- 
self to be in the right, he manifested the energy worthy 
of a Roman, even though the world was against him.” 
Thus he hesitated not to encounter the opposition of all 
Rome when once he believed it to be his duty to come 
forward as a promoter of monasticism “in a country 
where it was as yet but little loved, in the great capital, 
where the rigidly ascetic tendency came into collision 
with the propensities and interests of many,” and where 
“he could not fail, even on this score, to incur the ha- 
tred of numbers, both of the clergy and laity” (Neander, 
ii, 683). Still, to his praise be it said, that however 
greatly we regret this attitude of Jerome in behalf of 
monachism, which, at this early period of the life of the 
Christian Church, may be pardoned on the ground that 
such great personal sacrifices and privations were the 
only proofs which the young convert could bring to 
evince his earnestness and zeal for the cause of his Mas- 
ter, yet “no one has denounced, no one has branded more 
cnergetically than he the false monks, the false penitents, 
the false widows and virgins. He points out with a 
bold hand all the faults and dangers of the institution,” 
so far, of course, as an advocate of monasticism could 
have ventured to do it at all (compare Montalembert, 
Monks of' the West, i, 406 sq.; Lea, Celébacy, p. 72 sq.). 
Jerome, in short, was in the service of the popular opin~ 
ion, and yet never yielded to the opinion of the day. 
In the opinion of Neander, Jerome’s “better qualities 
were obscured by the great defects of his character, by 
his mean passions, his easily offended vanity, his love 
of controversy and of rule, his pride, so often concealed 
under the garb of humility.” Much milder is the judg- 
ment of Dr. Schaff, who pronounces Jerome “indeed 
an accomplished and most serviceable scholar, and a 
zealous enthusiast for all which his age counted holy 
.... and that he reflected with the virtues the fail- 
ings also of his age and of the monastic system,” adding: 
in a foot-note that “among later Protestant historians 
opinion has become somewhat more favorable,” though 
he again modifies this statement by saying that this 
has reference “rather to his learning than to his moral 
character.” 

The Vulgate—Jerome gave also great offence to his 
contemporaries by his attempt to correct the Latin ver- 
sion of the Bible, then “become greatly distorted by the 
blending together of different translations, the mixing up 
with each other of the different Gospels, and the igno- 
rance of transcribers.” ‘This he successfully completed, 
and it is regarded by all Biblical scholars as “by far the 
most important and valuable” work of Jerome, in it- 
self constituting “an immortal service” to the Christian 
Church. “Above all his contemporaries, and even all 
his successors down to the 16th century, Jerome, by his 
linguistic knowledge, his Oriental travel, and his entire 
culture, was best fitted, and, in fact, the only man to un- 
dertake and successfully execute so gigantic a task— 
a task which just then, with the approaching separa- 
tion of East and West, and the decay of the knowledge 
of the original languages of the Bible in Latin Christen- 
dom, was of the highest necessity. Here, as so often 
in history, we plainly discern the hand of divine Proy- 
idence” (Schaff). He had been urged to undertake 
this work by bishop Damasus, and it was commenced, 
as already noted, while Jerome was yet a resident at 
Rome, and had there amended the translation of the 
Gospels and the Psalms. In his retreat at Bethlehem 
he extended this work to the whole Bible, supported in 
his task, it is generally believed, by the Hexapla of Or- 
igen, which he is supposed to have obtained from the 
library at Cxsarea. “ Even this was a bold undertak- 
ing, by which he must expose himself to being loaded 
with reproaches on the part of those who, in their igno- 
rance, which they identified with a pious simplicity, were 
wont to condemn every deviation from the traditional 
text, however necessary Or salutary it might be. They 
were very ready to see, in any change of the only text 
which was known to them, a falsification, without im- 
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quiring any further into the reason of the alteration. 
Yet here he had in his favor the authority of a Roman 
bishop, as well as the fact that in this case it was im- 
possible to oppose to him a translation established and 
transmitted by ecclesiastical authority, or a divine in- 
spiration of the text hitherto received. . . . But he must 
have given far greater offence by another useful under- 
taking, viz. a new version of the Old Testament, not 
according to the Alexandrian translation, which before 
this had alone been accepted, but according to the He- 
brew. This appeared to many, even of those who did 
not belong to the class of ignorant persons, a great piece 
of impiety—to pretend to understand the Old Testament 
better than the seventy inspired interpreters—better 
than the apostles who had followed this translation, and 
who would have given another translation if they had 
considered it to be necessary—to allow one’s self to be 
so misled by Jews as for their accommodation to falsify 
the writings of the Old Testament!” (Neander, Church 
History, ii, 684 sq.) But with the opposition there came 
also friends, and among his supporters he counted even 
Augustine, until gradually it was introduced in all the 
churches of the West. Of this great work, as a whole, 
Dr. Schaff thus speaks (Ch. History, iii, 975 sq.) : “The 
Vulgate takes the first place among the Bible versions 
of the ancient Church. It exerted the same influence 
upon Latin Christendom as the Septuagint upon Greek, 
and it is directly or indirectly the mother of most of the 
earlier versions in the European vernaculars. It is 
made immediately from the original languages, though 
with the use of all accessible helps, and is as much supe- 
rior to the Itala as Luther’s Bible is to the older German 
versions, From the present stage of Biblical philology 
and exegesis the Vulgate can be charged, indeed, with 
innumerable faults, inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and ar- 
bitrary dealing in particulars; but, notwithstanding 
these, it deserves, as a whole, the highest praise for the 
boldness with which it went back from the half-deified 
Septuagint directly to the original Hebrew; for its 
union of fidelity and freedom; and for the dignity, 
clearness, and gracefulness of its style. Accordingly, 
after the extinction of the knowledge of Greek, it very 
naturally became the clerical Bible of Western Chris- 
tendom, and so continued to be till the genius of the 
Reformation in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
England, returning to the original text, and still fur- 
ther penetrating the spirit of the Scriptures, though 
with the continual help of the Vulgate, produced a 
number of popular Bibles, which were the same to the 
evangelical laity that the Vulgate had been for many 
centuries to the Catholic clergy. This high place the 
Vulgate holds even to this day in the Roman Church, 
where it is unwarrantably and perniciously placed on 
an equality with the original.” See VuULGATE. 
Jerome's other Writings.—As the result of his crit- 
ical labors on the Holy Scriptures, we have also com- 
mentaries on (Genesis, the major and minor prophets, 
“cclesiastes, Job, on some of the Psalms, the Gospel of 
Matthew, and the epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Titus, and Philemon, besides translations of different 
parts of the Old and New Testaments. All these pro- 
ductions Dr, Schaff pronounces “the most instructive 
we have trom the Latin Church of that day, not except- 
ing even those of Augustine, which otherwise greatly 
surpass them in theological depth and spiritual unction.” 
Alban Butler thus speaks of Jerome’s exegetical labors : 
“Nothiig has rendered St. Jerome so famous as his crit- 
ical labors on the holy Scriptures. For this the Church 
acknowledges him to have been raised by God through 
a special providence, and particularly assisted from 
above, and she styles him the greatest of all her doc- 
tors in expounding the divine oracles.” To works of 
an exegetical character in a wider sense belong also his 
Liber de interpretatione nominum Hebraicorum, or De 
nomanibus Hebr. (Opera, ili, 1-120), the book On the In- 
terpretation of the Hebrew Names, an etymological lex- 
icon of the proper Names of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments, useful for its time, but in many respects defec- 
tive, and now worthless; and Liber de situ et nominibus 
locorum Hebraicorum, usually cited under the title Zu- 
sebii Onomasticon (urbium et locorum S. Scripture) 
(Opera, iii, 121-290), a free translation of the Onomas- 
ticon of Eusebius, a sort of Biblical topology in alpha- 
betical order, still considered valuable to antiquarian 
scholarship. 

Yet the busy life which Jerome led, and the contro- 
versies which he waged in behalf of rigid orthodoxy in 
Christian belief, prove that, so far from confining himself 
to the production of exegetical works, he was employ: d 
on almost every subject— biography, history, and the 
vast field of theology, and in all he wielded the pen of 
a scholar, in a (Latin) style acknowledged by all to be 
both pure and terse. “The phraseology of Jerome,” 
says Prof. W. Ramsay (Smith, Dict. ef Greek and Roman 
Biog. s. v.), “is exceedingly pure, bearing ample testi- 
mony to the diligence with which he must have studied 
the choicest models. No one can read the Vulgate 
without being struck by the contrast which it presents 
in the classic simplicity of its language to the degener- 
ate affectation of Apuleius, and the barbarous obscurity 
of Ammianus, to say nothing of the ecclesiastical writ- 
ers.” We lack thé space to go into further details on 
his varied productions, and are obliged to refer for a 
more detailed statement to Smith, Dict. of Greek and Ro- 
man Biog. (Lond. 1839, roy. 8vo), ii, 461 sq., and Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 681 sq. In short, “Jerome 
excelled” (says Dr. Eadie, in Appleton’s Cyclop. Eiogr.) 
“all his contemporaries in erudition. He wanted the 
glowing fancy of Chrysostom, and the serene temper 
and symmetrical intellect of Augustine, but he was be- 
yond them both in critical skill and taste. His faults 
lie upon the surface—a hot and hasty disposition, which 
so resented every opposition, and magnified trifles, that,. 
in his towering passion, he heaped upon opponents op- 
probrious epithets and coarse invective. Haste, eager- 
ness, and acerbity appear also in his letters and exposi- 
tions. His mode of life must have greatly aggravated 
this touchiness and irascibility, as it deprived him of 
the mollifying influence of society and friendship. His 
heart was estranged from human sympathies; and, save 
when lighted up by the ardors of his indignant passion, 
it was, like his own cell, cold, gloomy, and uninyiting. 
The works of Jerome will always maintain for him the 
esteem of Christendom. ‘There is in them a great deal 
that is baseless, fanciful, and one-sided, but very much 
that is useful and instructive in exegesis and theology.” 
A still greater, and to us nearer authority, Dr. Schaff 
(Ch. History, iti, 987 sq.), thus sums up the position and 
work of Jerome in the Christian Church: “ Orthodox 
in theology and Christology, semi-Pelagian in anthro- 
pology, Romanizing in the doctrine of the Church and 
tradition, anti-chiliastic in eschatology, legalistic and 
ascetic in ethics, a violent fighter of all heresies, a fa- 
natical apologist of all monkish extravagances, Jerome 
was revered throughout the Catholic middle age as the 
patron saint of Christian and ecclesiastical learning, 
and, next to Augustine, as maximus doctor ecclesie ; but 
by his enthusiastic love for the holy Scriptures, his re- 
course to the original languages, his classic translation 
of the Bible, and his manifold exegetical merits, he also 
played materially into the hands of the Reformation, 
and as a scholar and an author still takes the first rank, 
and as an influential theologian the second (after Au- 
gustine), among the Latin fathers.” 

Of the various editions of Jerome’s works a detail- 
ed account is given by Schénemann (Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum Latinorum, i, ec. 4, § 8). Parts of them were 
early published, but the first critical edition of his 
writings collectively was given to the public in 1516. 
It was superintended by Erasmus, with the assistance 
of CEcolampadius (Basle, 9 vols. fol. ; reprinted in 1526 
and 1537, the last edition being the best; and also at 
Lyons, 1530, in 8 vols, fol,). Another eritical edition 
was prepared by Marianus Victorinus (Rome, 1566-72, 
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ols. fol.; reprinted at Paris, 1578, 1608, 4 vols., and 

1643, 9 vols.). The Protestant Adam ‘Tribbechovius 
prepared an edition which was published at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main and at Leipsic, 1684, 12 vols, fol.; then ap- 
peared the Benedictine edition prepared by John Mar- 
tianay and Anton Pouget (Paris, 1693-1706, 5 vols. fol.), 
which was, however, far inferior to, and was wholly su- 
perseded by, the last and best of all, prepared by Do- 
minicus Vallarsi and Scipio Maffei (Verona, 1734-42, 11 
vols. fol.; reprinted, with improvements, Ven. 1766-72). 
The edition of Migne, Paris (Petit-Montrouge), 1845- 
46, also in 11 vols. (tom, xxii-xxx of the Putrologiu 
Lat.), “notwithstanding the boastful title, is only an 
uncritical reprint of the edition of Vallarsi, with unes- 
sential changes in the order of arrangement; the Vita 
Hieronymé and the Testimonia de Hieronymo being trans- 
ferred from the eleventh to the first volume, which is 
more convenient” (Dr. Schaff). The so-called Comes 
of Hieronymus (Liber Comitis Lectionarius), a work of 
great value for the history of liturgies, is falsely attrib- 
uted to Jerome, and belongs to a later period; likewise 
his Martyrologium, and some of the epistles. 

See Du Pin, Nouvelle Biblioth. des auteurs Eccles. iii, 
100-140; Tillemont, /ém. Eecles. xii, 1-356; Martianay, 
La Vie de St. Jerome (Paris, 1706) f Joh. Stilting, in the 
Acta Sanctorum, Sept. viii, 418-688 (Antw. 1762); But- 
ler, Lives of the Saints (sub. Sept. 80); Vallarsi (in Op. 
Hieron, xi, 1-240) ; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. viii, 359 sq., 
and especially xi, 3-254; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 682 sq. ; 
Schaff, Ch. History, ii, § 41; iii, § 177; Sebastian Dolci, 
Maximus Hieronymus Vite sue Scriptor. (Ancon. 1750, 
4to) ; Engelstoft, Hieron. Stridonensis, interpres, criti- 
cus, exegeta, apologeta, historicus, doctor, monachus 
(Havn. 1798); Ersch und Gruber'’s Encycl. sect. ii, vol. 
viii; Collombet, Histoire de St. Jeréme (Lyons, 1844) ; O. 
Zockler, Hieronymus, sein Leben und Wirken. (Gotha, 
1865, 8vo); Revue des Deux Mondes (1865, July 1). (J. 
H.W.) 

Jerome or PRAGUE, one of the earliest and ablest 
of the reformers before the Reformation, a brave defend- 
er of the truth, and a most devoted friend and follower 
of John Huss, was a descendant of a noble Bohemian 
family, whose real name was Fauljisch, Of his early 
history all data are wanting, but he appears to have 
been born about 1375, as he is known to have been 
somewhat younger than his friend Huss, who was born 
in 1369 (comp. Neander, Ch. Hist. v, 246). After stud- 
ying for several years at the university of his native 
place, “ Jerome, full of life and ardor, of an enterprising 
spirit, not disposed to remain still and quiet a long time 
in one place,” continued his studies at the universities 
of Paris, Cologne, Heidelberg, and Oxford, from each 
of which he received the doctorate of divinity (about 
1398-1400). Endowed with great natural ability, Je- 
rome obtained from such an extended course of study 
advantages which soon gave him great reputation for 
learning, especially as he was one of the few knights 
in Bohemia who had manifested any zeal for science 
and literary culture. But if, by a careful cultivation of 
his superior natural abilities, he secured for himself the 
admiration and homage of the men of letters, it is un- 
questionable that his attachment to the cause of the 
great ante-reformer was due, in the main, to his stay at 
Oxford, where he became acquainted with the writings 
of Wickliffe (q. v.), and at once enlisted with great en- 
thusiasm in defence of the doctrines of the English re- 
former. “Until now,” he is reported to have said when 
he commenced his copy of the Dialogus et Trialogus, 
“we had nothing but the shell of science; Wickliffe 
first laid open the kernel.” It is thought possible by 
some that Jerome had read these works before he went 
to Oxford, and that his esteem for the writer, whom he 
could conceive only as a man of a noble, acute, and re- 
markable mind, had attracted him to Oxford (compare 
Bohringer, Kirche Christi u. d. Zeugen, p. 611); but, be 
this as it may, so much is certain, that, on his return to 
Prague, Jercme “ professed himself an open favorer of 
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him (Wickliffe), and, finding his doctrines had made 
considerable progress in Bohemia, and that Huss was at 
the head of that party which had espoused them, he 
attached himself to that leader” (Gilpin, Lives, p. 234; 
compare, however, Gillett, Life of Hus, i, 69). May 28, 
1403, the University of Prague, at the instigation of the 
archiepiscopal officials and the cathedral chapter of 
Prague, publicly condemned the writings of John Wick- 
liffe as heretical, in spite of a strong opposition, headed 
by John Huss, Jerome, and Master Nicholas of Leito- 
mysl (q. v.). For some time past there had been grow- 
ing a discontent between the native and foreign element 
represented at the university. When that institution 
of learning was founded, Prague was the residence of 
the German emperor, but that city was also the capital 
of Bohemia, a country which “seemed fitted by loca- 
tion and general features to become one of the foremost 
states of Europe,” and the people, aware of their great 
natural resources, were unwilling to submit to the policy 
of the rulers to make their country a province of Ger- 
many. A strong feeling of nationality, such as is again 
witnessed in our day, developed itself in every Slavic 
heart, and gradually Bohemian literature, a nation’s 
strength, which had before succumbed to the German, 
began to revive, and with it there came a longing de- 
sire to force from the Germans the control of the uni- 
versity, in which the native Bohemians saw themselves 
outvoted by strangers. The Germans were Nominal- 
ists, Wickliffe a Realist; no wonder, then, that his writ- 
ings were condemned, even though the Bohemians were 
in favor of the Englishman (see Reichel, See ef Rome 
in the Middle Ages, p. 602 sq.; Studien und Kritiken, 
1871, ii, 297 sq.). Here, then, came an opportunity for 
Huss and his friends to strike not only in behalf of the 
religious interests of their countrymen, but to become 
champions of their nation’s rights, “and on this side 
they might count on receiving the support of many who 
did not agree with them in religious and doctrinal mat- 
ters.” They could count on the most influential of the 
nobility; even king Wenzel himself was won for their 
cause. He was induced to change the relation of votes 
at the University at Prague in such a manner that the 
Bohemians could gain the ascendency, and, this once 
done, the election of Huss to the rectorate of the univer- 
sity followed. The Germans, of course, were unwilling 
to submit readily to such changes, and left Prague in 
large numbers, to found a university at Leipzig. They 
also circulated the most injurious reports respecting the 
Hussites (as we will hereafter call the adherents of Huss 
and Jerome for convenience sake). In the mean time 
also, “by the express admonition of the pope,” the arch- 
bishop of Prague, Zybneck, had issued (in 1406) a de- 
cree “that henceforth no one, under severe penalty, 
should hold, teach, or, for purposes of academic debate, 
argue in favor of Wickliffe’s doctrines.” This same 
Zybueck was the legate of Gregory XII. To this last 
pope the king of Bohemia adhered at this time, but in 
1409, when the Council of Pisa renounced the rival 
popes, Gregory XII and Benedict XIII, and declared 
Alexander V the legitimate incumbent of the papal 
chair, Huss inclined to favor the action of the Council 
of Pisa, and won also the king over to his side, through 
the influence of Jerome, who seems to have been a fa- 
vorite at court. This brought about an open rupture 
with Zybneck, who had hitherto hesitated openly to at- 
tack Huss and Jerome. Now there was no longer any 
need for delaying the decisive conflict. “ He issued an 
ordinance forbidding all teachers of the wiiversity who 
had joined the party of the cardinals (who controlled 
the Council of Pisa) against the schismatic popes, and 
had thus abandoned the cause of Gregory, to discharge 
any priestly duties within his diocese.” The Bohemi- 
ans refused to obey the mandate; the archbishop then 
complained to the king, and found that he was power- 
less to enforce obedience to his decrees; neither was his 
master, Gregory XII, able to do it. Determined to con: 
quer, the archbishop now suddenly espoused the cause 
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against the patrons of papal fraud and ecclesiastical cor-_ 


of the stronger rival in the papacy, and appealed to Al- 
exander V for his decision in the conflict with the Bo- 
hemians. A papal bull was secured condemning the 
articles of Wickliffe, forbidding preaching in private 
chapels, and authorizing the archbishop to appomt a 
commission to enforce the measures adopted by him for 
the extirpation of the spreading heresy, In addition to 
a renewal of his former decrees, the archbishop now 
condemned not only the writings of Wickliffe, but also 
those of Huss and Jerome, as well as those of theiz pre- 
decessors Milicz and Janow, and caused them to be 
publicly burned, “The deed was done. The books 
were bumed, ‘The ban of the Church rested on those 
who had dared to object. Doubtless the archbishop 
felt that he had secured a triumph. He had executed 
the papal sentence, and proved himself an able instru- 
ment of the Church party who had instigated him to 
the bold deed. But it provoked more than it overawed. 
The king, the court, and a large proportion of the citi- 
zens of Prague were enraged and embittered by it. A 
ery of indignation ran throughout Bohemia” (Gillett, 
Huss, i, 157). Acts of violence followed, and, as is too 
apt to be the case, excesses were committed by maraud- 
ers, and the crime charged to the reformers. The king 
and the people siding with the Hussites, it remained for 
the papal party to adopt severer measures; these were 
soon found in the proclamation of an interdict on the 
city of Prague, and the excommunication of the leaders, 
Huss left the city to avoid an open conflict between his 
countrymen, and Jerome also soon quitted the place, and 
went to Ofen (1410). But Zybneck was unwilling to see 
his opponent abroad proclaiming everywhere the doc- 
trines of Wickliffe, and denouncing even popery. Je- 
rome dared to propose even such questions as these: 
Whether the pope possessed more power than another 
priest, and whether the bread in the Eucharist or the 
body of Christ possessed more virtue in the mass of the 
Roman pontiff than in that of any other officiating ec- 
clesiastic. Nay, one day, while in an open square, sur- 
rounded by several of his friends and adherents, he ex- 
posed two sketches, in one of which Christ’s disciples, 
on one side, following, with naked feet, their Master 
mounted on an ass; while on the other the pope and 
the cardinals were represented in great state on superb 
horses, and preceded, as usual, with drums and trumpets. 
Zybneck caused the arrest of Jerome by the archbishop 


of Grau, who, recognising the superior abilities and, 


great influence of Jerome, dismissed him five days after. 
More vehement and serious became Jerome’s opposition 
to the papal party in 1412, after the publication of the 
papal bull granting plenary indulgence (q. v.) to all who 
should engage in “holy warfare” against king Ladis- 
laus (q. v.) of Naples. Huss, who had returned to 
Prague, and who now was excommunicated, simply 
preached with all his power against this bull, but Je- 
rome, urged on by his impulsive nature, was carried 
far beyond the limits of prudence and of decency. He 
caused (if he did not head the movement he undoubt- 
edly inspired it) the bull to be carried about the streets 
by two lewd women, heading a long procession of stu- 
dents, and, after displaying it in this manner for some 
time, it was publicly burnt, with some indulgence briefs, 
at the pillory of the new town. “That similar scenes 
not unfrequently occurred is most probable. Among 
the charges brought against Jerome at the Council of 
Constance are some which imply that his conduct in 
this respect had been far from unexceptionable. Some 
of these are denied; but the evidence is strong, if not 
decisive, in regard to his course on the reception of the 
papal bulls for the Crusade. On another occasion he is 
said to have thrown a priest into the Moldau, who, but 
for timely aid, would have been drowned. But such 
violence was bitterly provoked. The burning of the 
books by Sbynco (Zybneck), the execution of three men 
for asserting the falsehood of the indulgences, the ex- 
communication of Huss, to say nothing of the course 
pursued by his assailants, had excited a strong feeling 
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ruption. We are only surprised that the deep resent- 
ment felt was confined in its ‘expression within such 
limits” (Gillett, i, 257). Both he and Huss were obliged 
to flee from Prague, as the safety of their lives was 
threatened. Huss (q. v.) retired to the castle of Kozi 
Hradek, while Jerome went to Poland and Lithuania. 
But the seed which they had widely sown sprang up 
quickly, and a council which had in the mean time 
conyened at Constance cited Huss for a defence of his 
course. When the tidings of the imprisonment of his 
friend reached Jerome he determined to go to Constance 
himself, He went there at first incognito and secretly 
(April 4, 1415), but, fearing danger for himself without 
the possibility of affording relief to his friend, he left 
for a town four miles distant, and thence demanded of 
the emperor a safe-conduct to Constance, that he might 
publicly answer before any one to every charge of here- 
sy that might be brought against him. Not being able 
to obtain such a safe-conduct, he caused to be afiixed 
the next day, on the gates of the emperor's palace, on 
the doors of the principal churches, the residences of the 
cardinals, and other eminent prelates, a notice in the 
Bohemian, Latin, and German languages, wherein he 
declared himself ready, provided only he should have 
full liberty and security to come to Constance and to 
leave it again, to defend himself in public before the 
council against every accusation made against his faith, 
Not obtaining what he demanded, he procured a certifi- 
cate to be drawn up to that effect by the Bohemian 
knights resident in Constance and sealed with their 
seals, and with this to serve as a vindication of himself 
to his friends, he prepared to turn his face towards Bo- 
hemia. The papists determining to secure his attend- 
ance at the council, a passport was now sent him from 
the council, guaranteeing his safety from violence, but 
not from punishment, if he were adjudged guilty of the 
heresy charged against him; but this Jerome—Huss 
having been already sent to prison—deemed insufficient, 
and he proceeded on his journey. But his enemies suc- 
ceeded in waylaying him, and on the road he was ar- 
rested near Hirschau, a small town in Suabia, April 25, 
1415, and delivered over into the power of the council 
May 23. He was immediately brought before a public 


convocation of that body, A citation was sent to him, 


which, it was said, had been posted up in Constance in 
reply to his declarations to the council. He denied to 
haye seen them before he left the vicinity of Constance, 
where he had waited sufficiently long to be reached by 
any repiy made within a reasonable limit of time, and 
that he would have complied with the summons had it 
reached him even. on the confines of Bohemia. But 
this declaration rather aggravated, if anything, the 
members of the council, so eager to find a plea to con- 
demn the prisoner. Many members of this council 
came from the universities of Paris, Heidelberg, and 
Cologne, and recollecting him, they desired to triumph 
over the man who had always far outstripped them. 
“Accordingly one after another addressed him, and re- 
minded him of the propositions which he had set forth, 
The first among these was the learned chancellor Ger- 
son, who captiously charged him with wishing to set 
himself up as an angel of eloquence, and with exciting 
great commotions at Paris by maintaining the reality 
of general conceptions. We may observe here, as well 
as in other like examples, the strong propensity which 
now prevailed to mix up together philosophical and 
theological disputes. But Jerome distinguished one 
from the other, and declared that he, as a university 
master, had maintained such philosojihical doctrines as 
had no concern with faith. . In reference to all that had 
been objected to him by different parties, he held him- 
self ready to recant as soon as he was taught anything 
better. Amid the noisy shouts was heard the cry. ‘Je- 
rome must be burnt.’ He answered with coolness, 
‘Well, if you wish my death, let it come, in God’s 
name!” Wiser counsels, however, prevailed at the mo- 
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ment, and Jerome was remitted to prison, where he was 
bound to a stake, with his hands, feet, and neck so that 


he could scarcely move his head. Thus he lay two 
days, with nothing to eat but bread and water. Then 
for the first time he obtained, through the mediation of 
Peter Maldonisuritz, who had been told of his situation 
by his keepers, other means of subsistence. This se- 
vere imprisonment threw him into a violent fit of sick- 
ness. He demanded a confessor, which was at first re- 
fused, and then granted with difficulty. After he had 
spent several months in this severe confinement, he 
heard of the martyrdom of his friend, whose death and 
the imprisonment of Jerome produced the greatest ex- 
asperation of feeling among the knights in Bohemia 
and Moravia. On the 2d of September they put forth 
a letter to the council, in which they expressed their 
indignation, declared that they had known Huss but as 
a pious man, zealous for the doctrines of the Gospel; 
and that he had fallen a victim only to his enemies and 
the enemies of his country. They entered a bitter com- 
plaint against the captivity of the innocent Jerome, 
who had made himself famous by his brilliant gifts; 
perhaps he, too, had already been murdered like Huss. 
They declared themselves resolved to contend, even to 
the shedding of their biood, in defence of the law of 
Christ and of his faithful servants” (Neander, Ch. Hist. 
y, 375). This decided stand of Jerome’s friends forced 
the council to milder terms, and they determined, if 
possible, to induce him to recant of his heretical opin- 
ions, a point which the effect of Jerome’s close confine- 
ment, and the sufferings that he had endured for the 
past six months, made them believe might be carried 
without much difficulty. They mainly pressed him to 
recant his opinion on the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
and on the third examination, Sept. 11, 1415, Jerome, 
by this time worn out both in body and mind, made a 
public and unqualitied recantation of the Hussite state- 
ment of the eucharistic theory. Here the disreputable 
conduct of the Romanists might well have rested, and 
Jerome have been permitted to return to his native land. 


But there were men in the council who well understood | 


that Jerome had been induced to recant only because he 
saw no other door to lead from the prison, and that, his 
liberty once regained, he would return to his friends, to 
preach anew the truth as he had heard it from the lips 


of Huss, and as he had received it from the writings of | 


Wickliffe. Indeed, they had reasons to fear that. if he 
eyer escaped with his life, it would be given to the cause 
in which Huss had just fallen. On the other hand, there 
were men of honor in the council —men who, though 
they had narrowed themselves down until they could see 
Christ exemplitied only in those who bowed submissive- 
ly before the papal chair, yet would not make pledges 
only to break them as soon as they found it to their in- 
terest to do so. One of these was the cardinal of Cam- 
bray, who insisted that Jerome ought now to be liber- 
ated, as had been promised him before his recantation. 
The ‘counsel of the more cunning, however, prevailed, 
and Jerome was detained to answer other and more se- 
rious accusations. Tired of the crooked ways of these 
so-called defenders of the Christian faith, Jerome finally 


declined to be any longer subjected to private exam- 
inations, and declared that publicly only would he be 
ready to answer the calumnies of his accusers. May 23, 
1416, he finally succeeded in obtaining a public hear- 


ing. On this day, and on the 26th, he spent from six 
in the morning until one in the afternoon in replying to 
the different accusations made against him, and closed, 
to the surprise of all the council, by passionately dis- 
claiming his former cowardly recantation. “ Of all the 
sins,” he exclaimed now, with great feeling, “that I 
have committed since my youth, none weigh so heavily 
on my mind and cause me such poignant remorse as 
that which I committed in this fatal place when I ap- 
proved of the iniquitous sentence rendered against Wick- 
liffe and against the holy martyr John Huss, my master 
and friend.” If his defence had been delivered with 
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such presence of mind, with so much eloquence and 
wit as to excite universal admiration and to incline his 
judges to mercy, the closing declaration against his for- 
mer recantation certainly sealed his own death-warrant, 
and left not the least hope for escape from martyrdom, 
Yet there were some among his judges in whom he had 
excited so deep a sympathy that they would not de- 
clare against him; there were also some who dared not, 
by this new martyrdom, provoke still further the angry 
feelings of the Bohemians. He was granted a respite 
of forty days for reflection, and an opportunity was af. 
forded to those who still wavered in condemning the her- 
etic to influence him possibly to recant of this decided 
opposition to the Church. But Jerome remained stead- 
fast this time. If he had seen a period when, like Cran- 
mer’s, his faith faltered, it had passed, and he was now 
ready to die rather than again deny that he thought 
and felt as a Hussite. May 80 had been appointed to 
pass final judgment. He still refusing to recant, the 
council pronounced against him, and he was handed 
over for execution to the secular authorities. The whole 
trial and his last hours are vividly pictured by a Roman 
Catholic eye-witness, Poggio, a Florentine, who is freely 
cited by Neander (Ch. Hist. v, 378 sq.), and is given in 
full by Gilpin (Lives, p. 255 sq.). Of his last hours Pog- 
gio relates as follows: “With cheerful looks he went 
readily and willingly to’ his death; he feared neither 
death nor the fire and its torture. No stoic ever suffer- 
ed death with so firm a soul as that with which he 
seemed to demand it. Jerome endured the torments of 
the fire with more tranquillity than Socrates displayed 
in drinking his cup of hemlock.” Jerome was burned 
like his friend and master Huss, and his ashes likewise 
thrown into the Rhine. “ Historians, [Roman ] Catholic 
and Protestant alike, vie with each other in paying 
homage to the heroic courage and apostolic resignation 
with which Jerome met his doom. Posterity has con- 
firmed their verdict, and reveres him as a martyr to the 
truth, who, unwearied in life and noble in death, has ac- 
quired an immortal renown for his share in the Refor- 
mation.” Indeed we question whether to Jerome and 
Huss sufficient eredit is given for their share in the Ref- 
ormation of the 16th century, We fear that it is 
|through neglect alone that to Huss and Jerome is 
| denied a place by the side of Luther and Calvin, to 
which, as Gillett (Huss and his Times, Preface) rightly 
| says, they are justly entitled. “It is true, indeed, that 
the great reform movement, of which Huss was the 
leader, was, to human view, after a most desperate and 
prolonged struggle, crushed out; not, however, without 
leaving behind it most important results.” See Gillett, 
Huss and his Times (2 vols. 8vo, new edit. 1871); Nean- 
der, Church History, vol. v (see Index), Tischer, Leben 
d. Hieron. v. Prag. (Lpz. 1835); Helfert, Hus u. Hieron. 
(Prag. 1853, p. 151 sq., 208 sq.; perhaps the most impor- 
tant, though rather partial); Czerwenka, Gesch. der evan- 
gel. Kirche in Bohmen (Bielef, 1869). vol. i; Bohringer, 
Die Kirche Christi, ii, 4, 608 sq.; Krummel, Gesch. der 
bihm. Reformation (Gotha, 1867, 8vo); Palacky, Gesch. 
v. Bohm. vol. iii and iv. See Huss. (J. H.W.) 

Jeromites. See HisronyM ives. 

Jerubb’aal (Heb. Yerubba’al, 22277, contender 
with Baal; comp. IsHBAaL; Sept. ‘TepoBaad), a sur- 
name of GIDEON (q.v.), the judge of Israel, given him 
in consequence of his overthrow of the idol (Judg. vi, 
32; vii, 1; viii, 29, 35; ix, 1, 2, 5, 16, 19, 24, 28, 575 * 
Sam. xii, 11). “The name Jerubbaal appears in the 
Griecized form of Hierombal (‘lepspadoc) in a fragment 
of Philo-Byblius preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
i, 9); but the identity of name does not authorize us to 
conclude that it is Gideon who is there referred to. In 
the Palmyrene inscriptions, ‘TapioAo¢ appears as the 
name of a deity (Gesenius, Monum. Phenic. p. 229; Mo- 
vers, Phénicier, i, 434).” Josephus omits all reference 
to the incident (Ant. v,6). See JERUBBESHETH. 


Jerub’besheth (Heb. Yerubbe’sheth, mvs, con= 
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tender with the shame, i. e. idol; compare IsHBOSHETH 
Sept. ‘IepoSaa\), a surname (probably to avoid men- 
tioning the name of a false god, Exod. xxiii, 13) of Gip- 
EON (q. Y.), the Israelitish judge, acquired on account 
of his contest with the idolatry of Baal (2 Sam. xi, 21). 
See JERUBBAAL, 

Jeru’él (Heb. Yeruél’, 2819", founded by God, oth- 
erwise fear of God; compare JERtEL; Sept. ‘TeoujA), a 
desert (2772, i. e, open common) mentioned in the pre- 
diction by Jahaziel of Jehoshaphat’s victory over the 
Moabites and Ammonites, where it is described as being 
situated on the ascent from the valley of the Dead Sea 
towards Jerusalem, at the foot of the valley leading to- 
wards the cliff Ziz (1 Chron. xx, 16), The “desert” was 
probably so called as adjoining some town or village of 
the same name. From the context it appears to have 
lain beyond the wilderness of Tekoa (ver. 20), in the di- 
rection of Engedi (ver. 2), near a certain watch-tower 
overlooking the pass (ver. 24). It appears to corre- 
spond to the tract e/-Hussasah, sloping from Tekoa to 
the precipice of Ain-Jidy, described by Dr. Robinson as 
fertile in the north-western part (Zeseurches, ii, 212), but 
sterile as it approaches the (hor (p. 243), and forming 
part of the Desert of Judwa. The invading tribes, hay- 
ing marched round the south of the Dead Sea, had en- 
camped at Engedi. The road thence to Jerusalem as- 
cends from the shore by a steep and “terrible pass” 
(Walcott, Bib. Sac. i, 69), and thence leads northward, 
passing below Tekoa (Robinson, Pi). Res, i, 501, 508). 
The valley (* brook,” ver. 16), at the end of which the 
enemy were to be found, was probably the wady Jehar, 
which, with its continuation wady el-Ghar, traverses 
the southern part of this plateau (Robinson’s Res. ii, 
185) ;, and its upper end appears to have been the same 
through which the triumphant host passed on their re- 
turn, and named it BERACHAH (q, Y.), i. e. blessing, in 
commemoration of the victory (ver. 26). 


Jeru’salem (Heb. pbuiann, Yerushala’im, fully [in 
i Chron. iti, 5; 2 Chron. xxv, 1; Esth. ii,6; Jer. xxvi, 
18 | praia, Yerushala'yim [with final 7 directive, 
maa UAT, 1 Kings x, 2; fully masa, 2 Chron. 
xxxii, 9]; Chald. oduinns or dein, Yerushelem’ ; 
Syr. Urishlem; Gr. Teoovoahpe or [ra] ‘Tepooddvpia 
[ Gen. -i1wv]; Latin Hierosolyma), poetically also Sa- 
LEM (a3, Shalem’), and once ARTEL (q. y.) ; original- 
ly JeBUS (q. v.): in sacred themes the “City of God,” 
or the “ Holy City” (Neh. xi, 1, 16; Matt. iv, 5), as in | 
the modern Arab. name el-K/huds, the [oly (comp. teo¢- 
mode, Philo, Opp. ii, 524); once (2 Chron, xxv, 28) the 
“eity of Judah.” The Heb. name is a dual form (see 
Gesenius, Lehry. p. 539 sq.; Ewald, K7it. Gramm. p. 332), 
and is of disputed etymology (see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. 
p- 628; Rosenmiiller, Altherth. II, ii, 202; Ewald, Isr. 
Gesch. il, 584), but probably signifies possession of peace 
(q. d. pour wias [rather than Deu a7, i. e. founda- 
tion of peace, as preferred by Gesenius and Fiirst |), the 
dual referring to the two chief mountains (Zion and Mo- 
riah) on which it was built, or the two main parts (the 
Upper and the Lower City, i.e, Zion and Acra). It has 
been known under the aboye titles in all ages as the 
Jewish capital of Palestine. ‘ 

I. //estory.—This is so largely made up of the history 
of Palestine itself in different ages, and of its successive 
rulers, that for minute details we refer to these (see es- 
pecially Jupasa) ; we here present only a general sur- 
vey 


vey, but with references to sources of more detailed in- 
formation, 


1. This city is mentioned very early in Scripture, be- 
ing usually supposed to be the Salem of which Mel- 
chizedek was king (Gen. xiv, 18). B.C. cir. 2080. Such 
was the opinion of the Jews themselves; for Josephus 
who calls Melchizedek king of Solyma (LoAvpa), ob- 
serves that this name was afterwards changed into Hi- 
erosolyma (.4n/.i1,10,3), All the fathers of the Church, 


6 
Jerome excepted, agree with Josephus, and understand 
Jerusalem and Salem to indicate the same place. The 
Psalmist also says (Ixxvi,2), “In Salem is his taber- 
nacle, and his dwelling-place in Zion.” See SALEM. 

The mountain of the land of Moriah, which Abraham 
(Gen. xxii, 2) reached on the third day from Beersheba, 
there to offer Isaac (B.C. cir. 2047), is, according to Jo- 
sephus (Ant. i, 13,2), the mountain on which Solomon 
afterwards built the Temple (2 Chron. iii, 1). See Moe 
RIAH. 

The question of the identity of Jerusalem with “ Ca- 
dytis, a large city of Syria,” “ almost as large as Sardis,” 
which is mentioned by Herodotus (ii, 159; iii, 5) as hav- 
ing been taken by Pharaoh-Necho, need not be investi- 
gated in this place. It is interesting, and, if decided in 
the affirmative, so far important as confirming the Serip- 
ture narrative, but does not in any way add to our 
knowledge of the history of the city. The reader will 
find it fully examined in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 246 ; 
Blakesley’s Herodotus—Excursus on Bk, iii, ch. v (both 
against identification); and in Kenrick’s Lyypt, ii, 406, 
and Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Geogr. ii, 17 (both for it). 

Nor need we do more than refer to the traditions—if 
traditions they are, and not mere individual. specula- 
tions—of Tacitus (//ist. v, 2) and Plutarch (/s. et Osir. 
ch. xxxi) of the foundation of the city by a certain Hi- 
erosolymus, a son of the Typhon (see Winer’s note, i, 
545). All the certain information to be obtained as to 
the early history of Jerusalem must be gathered from 


| the books of the Jewish historians alone. 


2. The name Jerusalem first occurs in Josh. x, 1, where 
Adonizedek (q. v.), king of Jerusalem, is mentioned as 
having entered into an alliance with other kings against 
Joshua, by whom they. were all overcome (comp. Josh. 
xii, 10). B.C.1618. See Josnua. 

In drawing the northern border of Judah, we find Je- 
rusalem again mentioned (Josh. xv, 8; compare Josh. 
xviii, 16). This border ran through the valley of Ben- 
Hinnom; the country on the south of it, as Bethlehera, 
belonged to Judah; but the mountain of Zion, forming 
the northern wall of the valley, and occupied by the 
Jebusites, appertained to Benjamin. Among the cities 
of Benjamin, therefore, is also mentioned (Josh. xviii, 
28) “Jebus, which is Jerusalem” (comp. Judg. xix, 10; 
1 Chron. xi, 4). At a later date, however, owing to the 
conquest of Jebus by David, the line ran on the north- 
ern side of Zion, leaving the city equally divided bc- 
tween the two tribes. Sce Trise. There is a rabbini- 


; cal tradition that part of the Temple was in the lot of 


Judah, and part of it in that of Benjamin (Lightfoot, i, 
1050, Lond. 1684). See Tempe, 

After the death of Joshua, when there remained for 
the children of Israel much to conquer in Canaan, the 
Lord directed Judah to fight against the Canaanites; 
and they took Jerusalem, smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and set it on fire (Judg. i, 1-8), B.C. cir. 1590, 
After that, the Judahites and the Benjamites dwelt with 
the Jebusites at Jerusalem; for it is recorded (Josh. xv, 
63) that the children of Judah could not drive out the 
Jebusites inhabiting Jerusalem; and we are farther in- 
formed (Judg.i, 21) that the children of Benjamin did 
not expel them from Jerusalem (comp. Judg. xix, 10- 
12). Probably the Jebusites were removed by Judah 
only from the lower city, but kept possession of the 
mountain of Zion, which David conquered at a later pe- 
riod. Thisis the explanation of Josephus (Ant. v, 2; 2). 
See JeBus. Jerusalem is not again mentioned till the 
time of Saul, when it is stated (1 Sam. xvii, 54) that Da- 
vid took the head of Goliath and brought it to Jerusa- 
lem, B.C. cir. 1063. When David, who had previously 
reigned over Judah alone in Hebron, was called to rule 


| over all Israel, he led his forces against the Jebusites, 


and conquered the castle of Zion which Joab first scaled 
(1 Sam. v, 5-9; 1 Chron. xii, 4-8). He then fixed his 
abode on this mountain, and called it “the city of Da- 
vid,” B.C. cir, 1044. He strengthened its fortifications 
[see MiLLo], but does not appear to haye enlarged it. 
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Thither he carried the ark of the covenant; and there 
he built to the Lord an altar in the threshing-floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite, on the place where the angel 
stood who threatened Jerusalem with pestilence (2 Sam. 
xxiy, 15-25). ‘But David could not build a house for 
the name of the Lord his God on account of the wars 
which were about him on every side (2 Sam. vii, 13; 1 
Kings v,3-5). Still the Lord announced to him, through 
the prophet Nathan (2 Sam, vii, 10), “JT will appoint a 
place for my people Israel, and will plant them, that 
they may dwell in a place of their own and move no 
more,” B.C. cir. 1043. From this it would seem that 
even David had, then at least, no assurance that Jerusa- 
lem in particular was to be the place which had so of- 
ten been spoken of as that which God would choose for 
the central seat of the theocratical monarchy, and which 
it became after Solomon’s Temple had been built, See 
TEMPLE. 

3. The reasons which led David to fix upon Jerusalem 
as the metropolis of his kingdom are noticed elsewhere 
[see Davin], being, chiefly, that it was im his own tribe 
of Judah, in which his influence was the strongest, while 
it was the nearest to the other tribes of any site he could 
have chosen in Judah. The peculiar strength also of 
the situation, inclosed on three sides by a natural trench 
of valleys, could not be without weight. Its great 
strength, according to the military notions of that age, 
is shown by the length of time the Jebusites were able 
to keep possession of it against the force of all Israel. 
David was doubtless the best judge of his own interests 
in this matter; but if those interests had not come into 
play, and if he had only considered the best situation 
for a metropolis of the whole kingdom, it is doubtful 
whether a more central situation with respect to all 
the tribes would not have been far preferable, especially 
as the law required all the adult males of Israel to re- 
pair three times in the year to the place of the divine 
presence. Indeed, the burdensome character of this ob- 
ligation to the more distant tribes seems to have been 
one of the excuses for the revolt of the ten tribes, as it 
certainly was for the establishment of schismatic altars 
in Dan and Beth-el (1 Kings xii, 28). Many travellers 
have suggested that Samaria, which afterwards became 
the metropolis of the separated kingdom, was far prefer- 
able to Jerusalem for the site of a capital city; and its 
central situation would also have been in its favor as a 
metropolis for all the tribes. But as the choice of Da- 
vid was subsequently confirmed by the divine appoint- 
ment, which made Mount Moriah the site of the Tem- 
ple, we are bound to consider the choice as having been 
providentially ordered with reference to the contingen- 
cies that afterwards arose, by which Jerusalem was 
maile the capital of the separate kingdom of Judah, for 
which it was well adapted. See Jupan. 

The promise mace to David received its accomplish- 
ment when Solomon built his Temple upon Mount Mo- 
riah, B.C. 1010. He also added towers to the walls, and 
otherwise greatly adorned the city. By him and his 
father Jerusalem had been made the imperial residence 
of the king of all Israel; and the Temple, often called 
“the house of Jehovah,” constituted at the same time 
the residence of the King of kings, the supreme head 
of the theocratical state, whose vicegerents the human 
kings were taught to reward themselves. It now be- 
longed, even less than a town of the Levites, to a par- 
ticular tribe: it was the centre of all civil and religious 
affairs, the very place of which Moses spoke, Deut. xii, 
Once The place which the Lord your God shall choose 
out of all your tribes to put his name there, even unto 
his habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt come” 
(comp. ix, 6; xiii, 14; xiv, 23; xvi, 11-16; Psa. xxii). 
See SOLOMON. ‘ 

Jerusalem was not, indeed, politically important: it 
was not the capital of a powerful empire directing the 
affairs of other states, but it stood high in the bright 
prospects foretold by David when declaring his faith in 


tne coming of a Messiah (Psa. ti, 6; 1,2; Isxxvus" cil, 
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16-22; cx,2). In all these passages the name Zion is. 
used, which, although properly applied to the southern- 
most part of the site of Jerusalem, is often in Scripture 
put poetically for Jerusalem generally, and sometimes 
for Mount Moriah and its Temple. See Zr1on. 

The importance and splendor of Jerusalem were con- 
siderably lessened after the death of Solomon, under 
whose son Rehoboam ten of the tribes rebelled, Judah 
and Benjamin only remaining in their allegiance, B.C. 
973. Jerusalem was then only the capital of the very 
small state of Judah. When Jeroboam instituted the 
worship of golden calves in Beth-cl and Dan, the ten 
tribes went no longer up to Jerusalem to worship and 
sacrifice in the house of the Lord (1 Kings xii, 26-30). 
See ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF. 

After this time the history of Jerusalem is continued 
in the history of Judah, for which the second book of 
the Kings and of the Chronicles are the principal sources 
of information. After the time of Solomon, the king- 
dom of Judah was almost alternately ruled by good 
kings, “who did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord,” and by such as were idolatrous and evil-dis- 
posed; and the reign of the same king often varied, and 
was by turns good or evil. The condition of the king-— 
dom, and of Jerusalem in particular as its metropolis, 
was very much affected by these mutations. Under 
good kings the city flourished, and under bad kings it 
suffered greatly. Under Rehoboam (q. v.) it was con- 
quered by Shishak (q. v.), king of Egypt, who pillaged 
the treasures of the Temple (2 Chron. xii, 9), B.C. 970. 
Under Amaziah (q. v.) it was taken by Jehoash, king of 
Israel, who broke down four hundred cubits of the wall 
of the city, and took all the gold and silver, and all the 
vessels that were found in the Temple (2 Kings xiv, 13, 
14), B.C. cir. 830. Uzziah (q. v.), son of Amaziah, who 
at first reigned well, built towers in Jerusalem at the 
corner-gate, at the valley-gate, and at the turning of 
the wall, and fortified them (2 Chron. xxvi, 9), B.C. cir. 
807. His son, Jotham (q. v.), built the high gate of the 
Temple, and reared up many other structures (2 Chron. 
xxvii, 3, 4), B.C. cir. 755. Hezekiah (q. v.) added to 
the other honors of his reign that of an improver of Je- 
rusalem (2 Chron. xxix, 3), B.C. 726. At a later date, 
however, he despoiled the Temple in some degree in or- 
der to pay the levy imposed by the kiig of Assyria (2 
Kings xviii, 15, 16), B.C. 718. But in the latter part 
of the same year he performed his most eminent service 
for the city by stopping the upper course of Gihon, and 
bringing its waters by a subterraneous aqueduct to the 
west side .of the city (2 Chron, xxxii, 30). This work 
is inferred, from 2 Kings xx, to have been of great im- 
portance to Jerusalem, as it cut off a supply of water 
from any besieging enemy, and bestowed it upon the in- 
habitants of the city. The immediate occasion was the 
threatened invasion by the Assyrians. See SENNACHE- 
r1B. Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh (q. v.), was punished by 
a capture of the city in consequence of his idolatrous 
desecration of the Temple (2 Chron. xxxiii, 11), B.C. cir. 
690; but in his later and best years he built a strong 
and very high wall on the west side of Jerusalem (2 
Chron. xxxiii, 14), The works in the city connected 
with the names of the succeeding kings of Judah were, 
so far as recorded, confined to the defilement of the house 
of the Lord by bad kings, and its purgation by good 
kings, the most important of the latter being the repair- 
ing of the Temple by Josiah (2 Kings xx, xxiii), B.C. 
623, till for the abounding iniquities of the nation the city 
and ‘Temple were abandoned to destruction, after seyeral 
preliminary spoliations by the Egyptians (2 Kings xxiii, 
33-35), B.C. 609, and Babylonians (2 Kings xxiv, 14), B. 
C. 606, and again (2 Kings xxiv, 13), B.C. 598. Finally, 
after a siege of three years, Jerusalem was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, who razed its walls, and destroyed its 
Temple and palaces with fire (2 Kings xxv; 2 Chron. 
XXXVi ; Jer. xxxix), B.C. 588. Thus was Jerusalem 
smitten with the calamity which Moses had prophesied 
would befall it if the people would not keep the com- 
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Ancient Assyrian delineation of a hostile city resembling Jerusalem in situation. 


mandments of the Lord, but broke his covenant (Lev. 
xxvi, 14; Deut. xxviii). The finishing stroke to this 
desolation was put by the retreat of the principal Jews, 
on the massacre of Gedaliah, into Egypt, B.C. 487, where 


they were eventually involved in the conquest of that” 


country by the Babylonians (Jer. xl-xliv), Meanwhile 
the feeble remnant of the lower classes, who had clung 
to their native soil amid all these reverses, were swept 
away by a final deportation to Babylon, which left the 
land literally without an inhabitant (Jer. lii, 30). B.C. 
582. See NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

Moses had long before predicted that if, in the land of 
their captivity, his afflicted countrymen repented of their 
evil, they should be brought back again to the land out 
of which they had been cast (Deut. xxx, 1-5; comp. 1 
Kings viii, 46-53; Neh.i,8,9). The Lord also, through 
Isaiah, condescended to point out the agency through 
which the restoration of the holy city was to be accom- 


plished, and even named, long before his birth, the very | 


person, Cyrus, under whose orders this was to be effect- 
ed (Isa. xliv, 28; comp. Jer. iil, 2, 7, 8; XxXili, 3; Xxxi, 
10; xxxii, 36, 37). Among the remarkably precise in- 
dications should be mentioned that in which Jeremiah 


(xxv, 9-12) limits the duration of Judah’s captivity to | 


seventy years. See Captivity. These encourage- 


ments were continued through the prophets, who them- | 


selves shared the captivity. Of this number was Daniel, 
to whom it was revealed, while yet praying for the res- 
toration of his people (Dan. ix, 16, 19), that the streets 
and the walls of Jerusalem should be built again, even 
in troublous times (vér.25). See Seventy WEEKS. 


4. Daniel lived to see the reign of Cyrus, king of Per- | 


sia (Dan. x, 1), and the fulfilment of his prayer. It was 


in the year B.C. 536, “in the first year of Cyrus,” that, in | 


accomplishment of the prophecy of Jeremiah, the Lord 
stirred up the spirit of this prince, who made a procla- 
mation throughout all his kingdom, expressed in these 
remarkable words: “The Lord God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he has charged me 
to build him a house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. 
Who is there among you of all his people? his God be 
with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, and build the 
house of the Lord God of Israel” (Ezra i, 2,3). This 
important call was answered by a considerable number 
of persons, particularly priests and Levites; and the 
many who declined to quit their houses and possessions 
in Babylonia committed valuable gifts to the hands of 
their more zealous brethren. Cyrus also caused the sa- 
cred vessels of gold and silver which Nebuchadnezzar 
had taken from the Temple to be restored to Sheshbaz- 
zar, the prince of Judah, who took them to Jerusalem, 
followed by 42,360 people, besides their servants, of whom 
there were 7337 (Ezra i, 5-11). 

On their arrival at Jerusalem they contributed, ac- 
cording to their ability, to rebuild the Temple; Jeshua 
the priest, and Zerubbabel, reared up an altar to offer 
burnt-offerings thereon; and when, in the following 
year, the foundation was laid of the new house of God, 
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“the people shouted for joy, 
but many of the Levites 
who had seen the first Tem- 
ple wept with a loud voice” 
(Ezra ili, 2,12), When the 
Samaritans expressed a 
wish to share in the pious 
labor, Zerubbabel declined 
the offer, and in revenge, the 
Samaritans sent a deputa- 
tion to king Artaxerxes of 


ment in which Jerusalem 
was described as a rebel- 
lious city of old time,which, 
if rebuilt, and its walls set 
up again, would not pay 
toll, tribute, and custom, 


and would thus endamage | 


‘the public revenue, The deputation succeeded, and 
Artaxerxes ordered that the building of the Temple 
should cease. The interruption thus caused lasted to 
the second year of the reign of Darius (Ezra iv, 24), 
when Zerubbabel and Jeshua, supported by the proph- 
ets Haggai and Zechariah, again resumed the work, and 
would not cease though cautioned by the Persian gov- 
ernor of Judea, B.C. 520. On the matter coming be- 
fore Darius Hystaspis, and the Jews reminding him 
of the permission given by Cyrus, he decided in their 
favor, and also ordered that the expenses of the work 
should be defrayed out of the public revenue (Ezra vi, 
8). In the sixth year of the reign of Darius the Tem- 
_ple was finished, when they kept the dedicatory festi- 
| val with great joy, and next celebrated the Passover 
(Ezra vi, 15, 16,19), B.C. 516. Afterwards, in the sev- 
_enth year of the second Artaxerxes (Longimanus), Ezra, 
a descendant of Aaron, came up to Jerusalem, accompa~ 
nied by a large number of Jews who had remained in 
Babylon, B.C. 459. He was highly patronized by the 
king, who not only made him a large present in gold 
and silver, but published a decree enjoining all treas- 
urers of Judza speedily to do whatever Ezra should re- 
quire of them; allowing him to collect money through- 
_out the whole province of Babylon for the wants of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and also giving him full power 
to appoint magistrates in his country to judge the peo- 
_ple (Ezra vii, viii). At a later period, in the twentieth 
‘year of king Artaxerxes, Nehemiah, who was his cup- 
bearer, obtained permission to proceed to Jerusalem, and 
to complete the rebuilding of the city and its wall, which 
he happily accomplished, in spite of all the opposition 
| which he received from the enemies of Israel (Neh. i, ii, 
iv, vi), B.C. 446. The city was then capacious and large, 
| but the people in it were few, and many houses still lay 
in ruins (Neh. vii,4). At Jerusalem dwelt the rulers 
| of the people and “certain of the children of Judah and 
of the children of Benjamin ;” but it was now determined 
that the rest of the people should cast lots to bring one 
of ten to the capital (Neh. xi, 1-4), B.C. cir. 440. On 
Nehemiah’s return, after several years’ absence to court, 
all strangers, Samaritans,Ammonites, Moabites, etc., were 
removed, to keep the chosen people from pollution ; min= 
isters were appointed to the Temple, and the service was 
performed according te the law of Moses (Ezra x; Neh. 
viii, x, xii, xiii), B.C. cir. 410. Of the Jerusalem thus by 
such great and long-continued exertions restored, very 
splendid prophecies were uttered by those prophets who 
flourished after the exile; the general purport of which 
was to describe the Temple and city as destined to be 
glorified far beyond the former, by the advent of the 
long and eagerly-expected Messiah, “the desire of all 
nations” (Zech. ix, 9; xii, 10; xiii, 3; Hagg. Lg Oye 
Mal. iii, 11). See Ezra; NevemtiAn. 

5. For the subsequent history of Jerusalem (whieh is 
closely connected with that of Palestine in general), 
down to its destruction by the Romans, we must draw 
chiefly upon Josephus and the books of the Maccabees. 


Persia, carrying a present- — 
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It is said by Josephus (Ant. xi, 8) that when the do- 
minion of this part of the world passed from the Per- 
sians to the Greeks, Alexander the Great advanced 
against Jerusalem to punish it for the fidelity to the 
Persians which it had manifested while he was engaged 
in the siege of Tyre. His hostile purposes, however, 
were averted by the appearance of the high-priest Jad- 
dua at the head of a train of priests in their sacred vest- 
ments, Alexander recognised in him the figure which 
in a dream had encouraged him to undertake the con- 
quest of Asia, He therefore treated him with respect 
and reverence, spared the city against which his wrath 
had been kindled, and granted to the Jews high and im- 
portant privileges. The historian adds that the high- 
priest failed not to apprise the conqueror of those proph- 
ecies in Daniel by which his successes had been predict- 
ed. The whole of this story is, however, liable to sus- 
picion, from the absence of any notice of the circum- 
stance in the histories of this campaign which we pos- 
sess. See ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

After the death of Alexander at Babylon (B.C. 324), 
Ptolemy surprised Jerusalem on the Sabbath day, when 
the Jews would not fight, plundered the city, and car- 
ried away a great number of the inhabitants to Egypt, 
where, however, from the estimation in which the Jews 
of this period were held as citizens, important privileges 
were bestowed upon them (Joseph. Amt. xii, 1). In the 
contests which afterwards followed for the possession of 
Syria (including Palestine), Jerusalem does not appear 
to have been directly injured, and was even spared when 
Ptolemy gave up Samaria, Acco, Joppa, and Gaza to pil- 
lage. The contest was ended by the treaty in B.C. 302, 
which annexed the whole of Palestine, together with 
Arabia Petraea and Ceele-Syria to Egypt. Under easy 
subjection to the Ptolemies, the Jews remained in much 
tranquillity for more than a hundred years, in which 
the principal incident, as regards Jerusalem itself, was 
the visit which was paid to it, in B.C. 245, by Ptolemy 
Euergetes, on his return from his victories in the East. 
He offered many sacrifices, and made magnificent pres- 
ents to the Temple. In the wars between Antiochus 
the Great and the kings of Egypt, from B.C. 221 to 197, 
Juda could not fail to suffer severely; but we are not 
acquainted with any incident in which Jerusalem was 
principally concerned till the alleged visit of Ptolemy 
Philopator in B.C. 211. He offered sacrifices, and gave 
rich gifts to the Temple, but, venturing to enter the 
sanctuary in spite of the remonstrances of the high- 
priest, he was seized with a supernatural dread, and fled 
in terror from the place. It is said that on his return to 
Egypt he vented his rage on the Jews of Alexandria in 
a very barbarous manner. See ALEXANDRIA. But the 
whole story of his visit and its results rests upon the sole 
authority of the third book of Maccabees (chaps. i and 
iii), and is therefore not entitled to implicit credit. To- 
wards the end of this war the Jews seemed to favor the 
cause of Antiochus; and after he had subdued the neigh- 
boring country, they voluntarily tendered their submis- 
sion, and rendered their assistance in expelling the Egyp- 
tian garrison from Mount Zion. For this conduct they 
were rewarded by many important privileges by Anti- 
ochus. He issued decrees directing, among other things, 
that the outworks of the Temple should be completed, 
and that all the materials for needful repairs should be 
exempted from taxes. The peculiar sanctity of the 
Temple was also to be respected. No foreigner was to 
pass the sacred walls, and the city itself was to be pro- 
tected from pollution; it being strictly forbidden that 
the flesh or skins of any beasts which the Jews account- 
ed unclean should be brought into it (Joseph. A nf. xii, 3, 
3). These were very liberal concessions to what the 
king himself must have regarded as the prejudices of 
the Jewish people. 

Under their new masters the Jews enjoyed for a time 
nearly as much tranquillity as under the generally be- 
nign and liberal government of the Ptolemies, But in 
B.C. 176, Seleucus Philopator, hearing that great treas- 
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ures were hoarded up in the Temple, and being distre 
ed for money to carry on his wars, sent his treasurer 
Heliodorus, to bring away these treasures. But this: 
personage is reported to have been so frightened and — 
stricken by an apparition that he relinquished the at- 
tempt, and Seleucus left the Jews in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their rights (2 Mace. iii, 4-40; Joseph, Ant. 
xii, 3,3). His brother and successor, Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, however, was of another mind. He took up the 
design of reducing them to a conformity of manners and 
religion with other nations; or, in other words, of abol- 
ishing those distinctive features which made the Jews a 
peculiar people, socially separated from all others. This 
design was odious to the great body of the people, al- 
though there were many among the higher classes who 
regarded it with favor. Of this way of thinking was 
Menelaus, whom Antiochus had made high-priest, and 
who was expelled by the orthodox Jews with ignominy, 
in B.C. 169, when they heard the joyful news that Anti- 
ochus had been slain in Egypt. ‘The rumor proved un- 
true, and Antiochus, on his return, punished them by 
plundering and profaning the Temple. Worse evils be- 
fell them two years after; for Antiochus, out of humor 
at being compelled by the Romans to abandon his de- 
signs upon Egypt, sent his chief collector of tribute, 
Apollonius, with a detachment of 22,000 men, to vent 
his rage on Jerusalem. This person plundered the city 
and razed its walls, with the stones of which he built a 
citadel that commanded the Temple Mount. <A statue 
of Jupiter was set up in the Temple; the peculiar ob- 
servances of the Jewish law were abolished, and a per- 
secution was commenced against all who adhered to 
these observances, and refused to sacrifice to idols. Je- 
rusalem was deserted by priests and people, and the daily 
sacrifice at the altar was entirely discontinued (1 Mace. 
i, 29-40; 2 Mace. v, 24-26; Joseph. Ant. xii, 5,4). See 
Anrrocuus EPIPHANES. 

This led to the celebrated revolt of the Maccabees 
who, after an arduous and sanguinary struggle, obtain- 
ed possession of Jerusalem (B.C. 163), and repaired and 
purified the Temple, which was then dilapidated and de- 
serted. New utensils were provided for the sacred ser- 
vices: the old altar, which had been polluted by heathen 
abominations, was taken away, and a new one erected. 
The sacrifices were then recommenced, exactly three 
years after the Temple had been dedicated to Jupiter 
Olympius. The castle, however, remained in the hands 
of the Syrians, and long proved a sore annoyance to the 
Jews, although Judas Maccabeus surrounded the Tem- 
ple. with a high and strong wall, furnished with towers, 
in which soldiers were stationed to protect the worship- 
pers from the Syrian garrison (1 Mace. i, 36, 37; Joseph. 
Ant. vii,7). Eventually the annoyance grew so intol- 
erable that Judas laid siege to the castle. ‘This attempt 
brought a powerful army into the country under the 
command of the regent Lysias, who, however, being 
constrained to turn his arms elsewhere, made peace 
with the Jews; but when he was admitted into the 
city, and observed the strength of the place, he threw 
down the walls in yiolation of the treaty (1 Mace. vi, 
48-65). In the ensuing war with Bacchides, the gen- 
eral of Demetrius Soter, in which Judas was slain, the 
Syrians strengthened their citadel, and placed in it the 
sons of the principal Jewish families as hostages (1 
Mace. ix, 52, 53; Joseph. Ant. xiii, 1,3). The year af- 
ter (B.C. 159) the temporizing high-priest Alcimus di- 
rected the wall which separated the court of Israel from 
that of the Gentiles to be cast down, to afford the latter 
free access to the Temple; but he was seized with palsy 
as soon as the work commenced, and died in great ago- 
ny (1 Mace. ix, 51-57). When, a few years after, De- 
metrius and Alexander Balas sought to outbid each oth- 
er for the support of Jonathan, the hostages in the cas- 
tle were released; and subsequently all the Syrian gar- 
risons in Judea were evacuated, excepting those of Jo- 
rusalem and Bethzur, which were chiefly occupied by 
apostate Jews, who were afraid to leave their places of 
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and repaired the buildings of the city, besides erecting 
a palace for his own residence (1 Mace. x, 2-4; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii, 2,1). The particular history of Jerusalem for 
several years following is little mure than an account of 
the efforts of the Maccaban princes to obtain possession 
of the castle, and of the Syrian kings to retain it in their 
hands. At length, in B.C. 142, the garrison was forced 
to surrender by Simon, who demolished it altogether, 
that it might not again be used against the Jews by 
their enemies. Simon then strengthened the fortitica- 
tions of the mountain on which the Temple stood, and 
built there a palace for himself (1 Mace, xiii, 43-52; 
Joseph. A nt, xiii, 6,6). This building was afterwards 
turned into a regular fortress by John Hyrcanus (q. v.), 
and was ever after the residence of the Maccabean 
princes (Joseph, Ant. xv, 11,4). It is called by Josephus 
“the castle of Baris,” in his history of the Jews; till it 
was strengthened and enlarged by Herod the Great, 
who called it the castle of Antonia, under which name 
it makes a conspicuous figure in the Jewish wars of the 
Romans. See MACCABEES. 

6. Of Jerusalem itself we find no notice of consequence 
in the next period till it was taken by Pompey (q. v.) 
in the summer of B.C. 63, and on the very day observed 
by the Jews as one of lamentation and fasting, in com- 
memoration of the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Twelve thousand Jews were massacred in the 
Temple courts, including many priests, who died at the 
very altar rather than suspend the sacred rites (Joseph. 
Ant. xiy, 1-4). On this occasion, Pompey, attended by 
his generals, went into the Temple and viewed the sanc- 
tuary ; but he left untouched all its treasures and sacred 
things, while the walls of the city itself were demolish- 
ed. From this time the Jews are to be considered as 
under the dominion of the Romans (Joseph, Ant. xiv, 
4,5). The treasures which Pompey had spared were 
seized a few years after (B.C. 51) by Crassus. In the 
year B.C. 43, the walls of the city, which Pompey had 
demolished, were rebuilt by Antipater, the father of that 
Herod the Great under whom Jerusalem was destined 
to assume the new and more magnificent aspect which 
it bore in the time of Christ, and which constituted the 
Jerusalem which Josephus describes. See Hexop. Un- 
der the following reign the city was improved with mag- 
nificent taste and profuse expenditure; and even the 
Temple, which always formed the great architectural 
glory of Jerusalem, was taken down and rebuilt by 
Herod the Great, with a splendor exceeding that of Sol- 
omon’s (Mark xiii, 1; John ii, 20). See Tempe. It 
was in the courts of the Temple as thus rebuilt, and in 
the streets of the city as thus improved, that the Sav- 
iour of men walked up and down. Here he taught, 
here he wrought miracles, here he suffered ; and this 
was the Temple whose “ goodly stones” the apostle ad- 
mired (Mark xiii, 1), and of which he foretold that ere 
the existing generation had passed away not one stone 
should be left upon another. Nor was the city in this 
state admired by Jews only. Pliny calls it “longe cla- 
rissimam urbium orientis, non Jude modo” (Hist. Nat. 
v, 16). 

Jerusalem seems to haye been raised to this greatness 
as if to enhance the misery of its overthrow. As soon 
as the Jews had set the seal to their formal rejection of 
Christ by putting him to death, and invoking the re- 
sponsibility of his blood upon the heads of themselves 
and of their children (Matt. xxvii, 25), its doom went 
forth. After haying been the scene of horrors without 
example, during a memorable siege, the process of 
which is narrated by Josephus in full detail, it was, in 
A.D. 70, captured to the Romans, who razed the city 
and Temple to the ground, leaving only three of the 
towers and a part of the western wall to show how 
strong a place the Roman arms had overthrown J oseph. 
War, vii, 1,1). Since then the holy city has lain at 
the mercy of the Gentiles, and will so remain “ until the 
times of the Gentiles are fulfilled.” 
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The destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans did not 
cause the site to be utterly forsaken, ‘Titus (q. v.) left 
there in garrison the whole of the tenth legion, besides 
several squadrons of cavalry and cohorts of foot. For 
these troops, and for those who ministered to their 
wants, there must have been dwellings; and there is no 
reason to suppose that such Jews or Christians as ap- 
peared to have taken no part in the war were forbidden 
to make their abode among the ruins, and building them 
up so far as their necessities might require. But noth- 
ing like a restoration of the city could have arisen from 
this, as it was not likely that any but poor people, who 
found an interest in supplying the wants of the garrison, 
were likely to resort to the ruins under such cireumstan- 
ces. However, we learn from Jerome that for fifty years 
after its destruction, until the time of Hadrian, there still 
existed remnants of the city. But during all this period 
there is no mention of it in history. 

Up to A.D. 181 the Jews remained tolerably quict, 
although apparently awaiting any favorable opportuni- 
ty of shaking off the Roman yoke. ‘The then emperor, 
Hadrian (q. v.), seems to have been aware of this state 
of feeling, and, among other measures of precaution, or- 
dered Jerusalem to be rebuilt as a fortified place where- 
with to keep in check the whole Jewish population. 
The works had made some progress when the Jews, un- 
able to endure the idea that their holy city should be 
occupied by foreigners, and that strange gods should be 
set up within it, broke out into open rebellion under the 
notorious Barchochebas (q. v.), who claimed to be the 
Messiah. His success was at first very great, but he 
was crushed before the tremendous power of the Ro- 
mans, so soon as it could be brought to bear upon him; 
and a war scarcely inferior in horror to that under Ves- 
pasian and Titus was, like it, brought to a close by the 
capture of Jerusalem, of which the Jews had obtained 
possession. This was in A.D. 135, from which period 
the final dispersion of the Jews has often been dated. 
The Romans then finished the city according to their 
first intention. It was made a Roman colony, inhabited 
wholly by foreigners, the Jews being forbidden to ap- 
proach it on pain of death: a temple to Jupiter Capito- 
linus was erected on Mount Moriah, and the old name 
of Jerusalem was sought to be supplanted by that of 
A‘lia Capitolina, conferred upon it in honor of the em- 
peror #lius Hadrianus and Jupiter Capitolinus. By 
this name was the city known till the time of Constan- 
tine, when that of Jerusalem again became current, 
although Alia was still its public designation, and re- 
mained such so late as A.D. 536, when it appears in the 
acts of a synod held there. This name eyen passed to 
the Mohammedans, by whom it was long retained; and 
it was not till after they recovered the city from the 
Crusaders that it became generally known among them 
by the name of £/i-Khuds—‘ the holy”—which it still 
bears. 

7. From the rebuilding by Hadrian the history of Je- 
rusalem is almost a blank till the time of Constantine, 
when its history, as a place of extreme solicitude and 
interest to the Christian Church, properly begins. Pil- 
grimages to the Holy City now became common and 
popular. Such a pilgrimage was undertaken in A.D. 
326 by the emperor’s mother Helena, then in the eighti- 
eth year of her age, who built churches on the alleged 
site of the nativity at Bethlehem, and of the resurrec- 
tion on the Mount of Olives. This example may prob- 
ably have excited her son to the discovery of the site 
of the holy sepulchre, and to the erection of a church 
thereon. He removed the temple of Venus, with which, 
in studied insult, the site had been encumbered. The 
holy sepulchre was then purified, and a magnificent 
church was, by his order, built over and around the sa- 
cred spot. T his temple was completed and dedicated 
with great solemnity in A.D. 335. There is no doubt 
that the spot thus singled out is the same that has 
ever since been regarded as the place in which Christ 
was entombed; but the correctness of the identification 
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then made has of late years been much disputed, on 
grounds which have been examined in the article GoL- 
GoruA. The very cross on which our Lord suffered 
was also, in the course of these explorations, believed to 
have been discovered, under the circumstances which 
have elsewhere been described. See Cross. 

By Constantine the edict excluding the Jews from 
the city of their fathers’ sepulchres was so far repealed 
that they were allowed to enter it once a year to wail 
over the desolation of “the holy and beautiful house” in 
which their fathers worshipped God. When the neph- 
ew of Constantine, the emperor Julian (q. v.), abandoned 
Christianity for the old Paganism, he endeavored, as a 
matter of policy, to conciliate the Jews. He allowed 
them free access to the city, and permitted them to re- 
build their Temple. They accordingly began to lay the 
foundations in A.D. 362; but the speedy death of the 
emperor probably occasioned that abandonment of the 
attempt which contemporary writers ascribe to super- 
natural hinderances. The edicts seem then to have 


been renewed which excluded the Jews from the city, 
except on the anniversary of its capture, when they 
were allowed to enter the city and weep over it. Their 
appointed wailing-place remains, and their practice of 
wailing there continues to the present day. From St. 


a 
The Jews ‘‘ Wailing-Place,” in the western wall of the 
Haram inclosure, 

James, the first bishop, to Jude II, who died A.D. 136 
there had been a series of fifteen bishops of Jewish de- 
scent; and from Marcus, who succeeded Simeon, to Ma- 
carius, who presided oyer the Church of Jerusalem un- 
der Constantine, there was a series of twenty-three bish- 
ops of Gentile descent, but, beyond a bare list of their 
names, little is known of the Church or of the city of 

Jerusaiem during the whole of this latter period, 

_ Inthe centuries ensuing the conversion of Constan- 
tine, the roads to Zion were thronged with, pilgrims 
from all parts of Christendom, and the land abounded in 
Monasteries, occupied by persons who wished to lead a 
religious life amid the scenes which had been sanctified 
by the Saviour’s presence. After much struggle of he 
flicting dignities, Jerusalem was, in A.D. 451, declared a 
patriarchate by the Council of Chalcedon. See Parri- 
ARCHATE OF JeRuSALEM. In the theological contro- 
versies which followed the decision of that conneil with 
regard to the two natures of Christ, Jerusalem bore its 
share with other Oriental churches, and two of its bi ‘ 
ops were deposed by Monophysite fanatics, The oo 1 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 536 confirmed the decree a the 
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Synod of Constantinople against the Monophysites. ‘See “Sa 


JERUSALEM, CouncrLs Or. In the same century it found 
a second Constantine in Justinian, who ascended the 
throne A.D. 527. He repaired and enriched the former 
structures, and built upon Mount Moriah a magnificent 
church to the Virgin, as a memorial of the persecution 
of Jesus in the Temple. He also founded ten or eleven 
convents in and about Jerusalem and Jericho, and estab- 
lished a hospital for pilgrims in each of those cities. 

In the following century,.the Persians, who had long 
harassed the empire of the East, penetrated into Syria, 
and in A.D. 614, under Chosroes I, after defeating the 
forces of the emperor Heraclius, took Jerusalem by 
storm. Many thousands of the inhabitants were slain, 
and much of the city, including the finest churches— 
that of the Holy Sepulchre among them—was destroy- 
ed. When the conquerors withdrew they took away 
the principal inhabitants, the patriarch, and the true 
cross; but when, the year after, peace was concluded, 
these were restored, and the emperor Heraclius entered 
Jerusalem in solemn state, bearing the cross upon his 
shoulders. 

The damage occasioned by the Persians was speedily 
repaired. But Arabia soon furnished a more formida- 
ble enemy in the khalif Omar, whose troops appeared 
before the city in A.D. 636, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt 
having already been brought under the Moslem yoke. 
After a long siege the austere khalif himself came to 
the camp, and the city was at length surrendered to him 
in A.D. 637. The conqueror of mighty kings entered 
the holy city in his garment of camel’s hair, and con- 
ducted himself with much discretion and generous for- 
bearance. By his orders the magnificent mosque which 
still bears his name was built upon Mount Moriah, upon 
the site of the Jewish Temple. 

8. Jerusalem remained in possession of the Arabians, 
and was occasionally visited by Christian pilgrims from 
Europe till towards the year 1000, when a general belief 
that the second coming of the Saviour was near at hand 
drew pilgrims in unwonted crowds to the Holy Land, 
and created an impulse for pilgrimages thither which 
ceased not to act after the first exciting cause had been 
forgotten. The Moslem government, in order to derive 
some profit from this enthusiasm, imposed the tribute 
of a piece of gold as the price of entrance into the holy 
city. The sight, by such large numbers, of the holy 
place in the hands of infidels, the exaction of tribute, 
and the insults to which the pilgrims, often of the high- 
est rank, were exposed from the Moslem rabble, excited 
an extraordinary ferment in Europe, and led to those 
remarkable expeditions for recovering the Holy Sepul- 
chre from the Mohammedans which, under the name of 
the Crusades, will always fill a most important and cu- 
rious chapter in the history of the world. (See Gib- 
bon’s History of the Decline and Full of the Roman Em- 
pire.) See Crusavzs. 

The dominion over Palestine had passed in A.D. 960 
from the khalifs of Bagdad to the Fatimite khalifs of 
Egypt, and these in their turn were dispossessed in A.D. 
1073 by the Turkomans, who had usurped the powers of 
the Hastern khalifat. The severities exercised by these 
more fierce and uncivilized Moslems upon both the na- 
tive Christians and the European pilgrims supplied the 
immediate impulse to the first Eastern expedition. But 
by the time the Crusaders, under Godfrey of Bouillon 
appeared before Jerusalem, on the 17th of June, 1099, 
the Egyptian khalifs had recovered possession of Pales- 
sae ee driven the Turkomans beyond the Euphrates, 

ter a si 4 ity Ww. 
by storm phate ee ts pee Papo 
» i oth day y, and a dreadful mas- 
sacre of the Moslem inhabitants followed, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. As soon as ondenwen restored 
and the city cleared of the dead, a regular government 
was established by the election of Godfrey as king of 
Jerusalem, One of the first cares of the new monarch 
was to dedicate anew to the Lord the place where his 
presence had once abode, and the Mosque of Omar be- 
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came a Christian cathedral, which the historians of the 
time distinguish as “the Temple of the Lord” (Templum 
Domini). The Christians kept possession of Jerusalem 
eighty-eight years. See below, JERUSALEM, KNIGHTS 
or. During this long period they appear to have erect- 
ed several churches and many convents. Of the latter, 
few, if any, traces remain; and of the former, save one 
or two ruins, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
they rebuilt, is the only memorial that attests the ex- 
istence of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. In A.D. 
1187 the holy city was wrested from the hands of the 
Christians by the sultan Saladin, and the order of things 
was then reversed. The cross was removed with igno- 
miny from the sacred dome, the holy places were purl 
fied from Christian stain with rose-water brought from 
Damascus, and the call to prayer by the muezzin once 
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more sounded over the city. From that time to the 
present day the holy city has remained, with slight in- 
terruption, in the hands of the Moslems. On the threat- 
ened siege by Richard of England in 1192, Saladin took 
great pains in strengthening its defences. New walls 
and bulwarks were erected, and deep trenches cut, and 
in six months the town was stronger than it ever had 
been, and the works had the firmness and solidity of a 
rock. But in A.D, 1219, the sultan Melek el-Moaddin 
of Damascus, who then had possession of Jerusalem, or- 
dered all the walls and towers to be demolished, except 
the citadel and the inclosure of the mosque, lest the 
Franks should again become masters of the city and 
find it’a place of strength. In this defenceless state Je- 
rusalem continued till it was delivered over to the Chris- 
tians in consequence of a treaty with the emperor Fred- 
erick I, in A.D. 1229, with the understanding that the 
walls should not be rebuilt. Yet ten years later (A.D. 
1239) the barons and knights of Jerusalem began to 
build the walls anew, and to erect a strong fortress on 
the west of the city. But the works were interrupted 
by the emir David of Kerek, who seized the city, stran- 
eled the Christian inhabitants, and cast down the new- 
ly erected walls and fortress. Four years after, howev- 
er (A.D. 1243), Jerusalem was again made over to the 
Christians without any restriction, and the works ap- 
pear to have been restored and completed; for they are 
mentioned as existing when the city was stormed by 
the wild Kharismian hordes in the following year, short- 
ly after which the city reverted for the last time into 
the hands of its Mohammedan masters, who have sub- 
stantially kept it to the present day, although in 1277 
Jerusalem was nominally annexed to the kingdom of 
Sicily. 

9. From this time Jerusalem appears to have sunk 
very much in political and military importance, and it 
is scarcely named in the history of the Mameluke sul- 
tans who reigned over Egypt and the greater part of 
Syria in the 14th and 15th centuries. At length, with 
the rest of Syria and Egypt, it passed under the sway 
of the Turkish sultan Selim I in 1517, who paid a hasty 
visit to the holy city from Damascus after his return 
from Egypt. From that time Jerusalem has formed a 
part of the Ottoman Empire, and during this period has 
been subject to few vicissitudes; its history is accord- 
ingly barren of incident. The present walls of the city 
were erected by Suleiman the Magnificent, the successor 
of Selim, in A.D. 1542, as is attested by an inscription 
over the Jaffa gate. As lately as A.D, 1808, the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was partially consumed by fire ; 
but the damage was repaired with great labor and ex- 
pense by September, 1810, and the traveller now finds 
in this imposing fabric no traces of that calamity. 

In A.D. 1832 Jerusalem became subject to Moham- 
med Ali, the pasha of Egypt, the holy city opening its 
gates to him without a siege. During the great in- 
surrection in the districts of Jerusalem and Nablts in 
1834, the insurgents seized upon Jerusalem, and held 
possession of it for a time; but by the vigorous opera~ 
tions of the government order was soon restored, and 
the city reverted quietly to its allegiance on the ap- 
proach of Ibrahim Pasha with his troops. In 1841 Mo- 
hammed Ali was deprived of all his Syrian possessions 
by European interference, and Jerusalem was again sub- 
jected to the Turkish government, under which it now 
remains. 

In the same year took place the establishment of a 
Protestant bishopric at Jerusalem by the English and 
Prussian governments, and the erection upon Mount 
Zion of a church calculated to hold 500 persons, for the 
celebration of divine worship according to the ritual of 
the English Church. See JERUSALEM, SEE OF (below). 

In 1850 a dispute about the guardianship of the holy 
places between the monks of the Greek and Latin 
churches, in which Nicholas, emperor of Russia, sided 
with the Greeks, and Louis Napoleon, emperor of the 


French, with the Latins, led to a decision of the question 
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by the Porte, which was unsatisfactory to Russia, and 
which resulted in a war of considerable magnitude, 
known as “the Crimean War,” between that country on 
the one side, and the allied forces of England and France 
on the other. This war has led to greater liberties of 
all classes of citizens in the enjoyment of their religious 
faith, and to a partial adjustment of the rival claims of 
the Greek and Latin monks to certain portions of the 
holy places; it has also resulted in much more freedom 
towards Frank travellers in visiting the city, so that 
even ladies have been allowed to enter the mosque in- 
closure; but it has caused no material alteration in the 
city or in its political relations. 

-- For details, see Witsius, Hist. Hierosolyme, in his Mis- 
cell, Sucr. ii, 187 sq.; Spalding, Gesch. d. Christl. Ko- 
nigsreichs Jerusalem (Berlin, 1803) ; Devling, dle Ca- 
pitoline Origg. et Historia (Lips. 1743); Wagnitz, Ved, 
d. Phénomane vor d. Zerstirung Jer. (Halle, 1780); R. 


della Basilica i P. Croce in: . 
1750); C.Cellarius, De Alia Capitolina, ete., in his Pro= 
grammata, p. 441 sq.; Poujoulat, Histoire de Jérusalem 
(Brux. 1842); F.Miinter’s treatise on the Jewish War 
under Hadrian, transl.in the Biblioth. Sacra for 1843 
p. 893 sq.3 Raumer’s Paldstina ; Robinson’s Bib. Res. 
in Palestine; and especially Williams, Holy City, vol. i. 

IL. Ancient Topography.—This has been a subject of 
no little dispute among antiquarian geugraphers. We 
prefer here briefly to state our own independent conclu- 
sions, with the authority on which each point rests, and 
we shall therefore but incidentally notice the controver- 
sies, which will be found discussed under the several 
heads elsewhere in this Cyclopedia. 

1. Natural Features.—These, of course, are mostly 
the same in all ages, as the surface of the region where 
Jerusalem is situated is generally limestone rock. Yet 
the wear of the elements has no doubt caused some 
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minor changes, and the demolition of large buildings 
successively has effected yery considerable differences 
of level by the accumulation of rubbish in the hollows, 
and even on some of the hills; while in some cases high 
spots were anciently cut away, valleys partially filled, 
and artificial platforms and terraces formed, and in oth- 
ers deep trenches or massive structures have left their 
traces to this day. 

(A.) Hills—(1.) Mount Zion, frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament, only once in the New (Rev. xiv, 1), 
called by Josephus “ the Upper City” (War, v, 4, 1), was 
divided by a valley (Tyropeeon) from another hill oppo- 
site (Acra), than which it was “higher, and in length 
more direct” (ébéd.). It is almost universally assigned, 
in modern times, as the south-western hill of the city. 
See Zion. 

(2.) Mount Moriah, mentioned in 2 Chron. iii, 1, as 
the site of the Temple, is unmistakable in allages. Orig- 
inally, according to Josephus (War, y, 5, 1), the summit 
was small, and the platform was enlarged by Solomon, 
who built up a high stone terrace wall on three sides 
(east, south, and west), leaving a tremendous precipice 
at the (south-eastern) corner (Ant. xv, 11, 3 and 5). 
Some of the lower courses of these stones are still stand- 
ing. See Morran. 

(3.) The hill Aecra is so called by Josephus, who says 
it “ sustained the Lower City, and was of the shape of a 
moon when she is horned,” or a crescent (War, v, 4, 1). 
It was separated from another hill (Bezetha) by a broad 
valley, which the Asmonzans partly filled up with earth 
taken from the top of Acra, so that it might be made 
lower than the Temple (iid.). Concerning the posi- 
tion of this hill there is much dispute, which can only 
be settled by the location of the valleys on either side 
of it (see Caspari, in the Stud. und Krit. ii, 1864). See 
ACRA. 

(4.) The hill Bezetha, interpreted by Josephus as 
meaning “ New City,” placed by him opposite Acra, and 
stated to be originally lower than it, is said by him also 
to lie over against the tower Antonia, from which it was 
separated by a deep fosse (War, v, 4,1 and 2). See 
BEZETHA. 

(5.) Ophel is referred to by Nehemiah (iii, 26, 27), as 
well as by Josephus (IVa, v, 4,2), in such connection 


tended than the ridge of ground sloping to a point 
southward from the Temple area. See OPHEL. 
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Probable contour of the Hill Ophel. (From Lientenant 
Warren’s Sketch, Feb. 1, 1869, in Tracings of the ‘‘ Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund.”) 

(6.) Calvary, or more properly Golgotha, was a small 
eminence, mentioned by the evangelists as the place of 
the crucifixion. Modern tradition assigns it to the site 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but this is greatly 
contested; the question turns chiefly upon the course 
of the second wall, outside of which the crucifixion un- 
doubtedly took place (John xix, 17). See CALVARY. 

(7.) The Mount of Olives is so often referred to by 
Josephus, as well as in the Bible, that it can be taken 
for no other than that which now passes under the same 
name. See OLIVET. 
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(8.) Scopus is the name assigned by Josephus to an 
elevated plain about seven furlongs distant from the 
city wall in a northerly direction (War, ii, 19,43 v, 2, 
3), an interval that was leveled by ‘Titus on his ap- 
proach from Samaria (ibid. iii, 2), By this can there- 


fore be meant neither the rocky prominences on the 


southern; nor those on the northern edge of that part 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat which sweeps around the 
city on the north, for the former are too near, and the 
latter intercepted by the valley; but rather the gentle 
slope on the north-west of the city. 

Besides these, there is mentioned in Jer, xxxi, 39, 
“the hill Gareb,” apparently somewhere on the north- 
west of the city, and Goath, possibly an eminence on the 
west. “Mount Gihon,” so confidently laid down on cer- 
tain maps of the ancient city, is a modern invention. 

(B.) Valleys——(1.) The principal of these was the one 
termed by Josephus that of the Tyropeon, or Cheese- 
makers, running between Zion and Acra, down as far as 
Siloam (War, vy, 4,1). The southern part of this is still 
clearly to be traced, although much choked up by the 


| accumulated rubbish of ages; but as to the northern 


part there is considerable discrepancy, Some (as Dr. 
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Section of the Tyropeon Valley and Mt. Moriah, showing 
the present as well as the original surface. (From Lt. 
Warren’s Sketch, Oct. 21, in Tracings of the ‘‘ Palestine 
Exploration Fund.”) 


Robinson) make it bend around the northern brow of 
Zion, and so end in the shallow depression between that 
hill and the eminence of the Holy Sepulchre; while oth- 
ers (Williams, with whose views in this particular we 
coincide) carry it directly north, through the depression 
along the western side of the mosque area, and east- 
ward of the church, in the direction of the Damascus 
Gate. See Tyropaon. 

(2.) The only other considerable valley within the 
city was that above referred to as lying between Acra 
and Bezetha. The language of Josephus, in the pas- 


: | sage where he mentions this valley (War, v, 4, 1), has 
with the walls as to show that none other can be in- | 


been understood by some as only applicable to the up- 
per portion of that which is above regarded as the Ty- 
ropoeon, because he calls it “a broad valley,” and this is 
the broadest in that vicinity. But the Jewish historian 
only says that the hills Acra and Bezetha “were for- 
merly divided by a broad valley; but in those times 
when the Asmonzans reigned, they filled up that valley 
with earth, and had a mind to join the city to the Tem- 
ple: they then took off a part of the height of Acra, 
and reduced it to a less elevation than it was before, 
that the Temple might be superior to it.” From this it 
is clear that in the times of Josephus this valley was 
not so distinct as formerly, so that we must not look for 
it in the plain and apparently unchanged depression 
west of the Temple, but rather in the choked and ob- 
scure one running northward from the middle of the 
northern side of the present mosque inclosure. The 
union of the city and Temple across this valley is also 
more explicable on this ground, because it not only im- 
plies a nearly level passage effected between the Temple 
area and that part of the city there intended—which is 
true only on the northern side, but it also intimates that 
there had previously been no special passage-way there— 
whereas on the west the Temple was connected with 
Zion by a bridge or causeway, besides at least two other 
easy avenues to the parts of the city in that direction. 

(3.) The longest and deepest of the valleys outside 
the walls was the Valley of Jehoshaphat, which ran 
along the entire eastern and north-eastern side, forming 
the bed of the brook Kedron. Respecting the identity 
of this, the modern name leaves no room for dispute. 
See JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF, 

(4.) On the south side ran the Valley ben-Hinnom (i. 
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e. “son of Hinnom”), corrupted in our Saviour’s time 
into Gehenna, and anciently styled Tophet. Of this 
also the modern name is still the same. See GEHENNA. 

(5.) On the west, forming the northern continuation 
of the last, was what has acquired the appellation of the 
Valley of Gihon, from the pools of that name situated 
init. See GiHon. ’ 

(C.) Streams.—Of these none were perennial, but only 
brooks formed by the winter rains that collected in the 
valleys and ran off at the south-eastern corner towards 
the Dead Sea. The brook Kedron was the principal 
of these, and is mentioned in both the Old and New 
Testaments (2 Sam. xv, 23; John xviii, 1), and by Jo- 
sephus (War, v, 2,3), as lying between the city and the 
Mount of Olives. See Kepron. 

(D.) Fountains. — (1.) En-rogel, first. mentioned in 
Josh. xv, 7, 8, as a point in the boundary-line of Judah, 
on the south side of the hill Zion. It is generally iden- 
tified with the deep well still found at the junction of 
the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, and currently 
known as the well of Joab or Nehemiah, It is evidently 
the same as that called by Josephus “the fountain in 
the king's garden” (Ant. vii, 14,4). Its water is pecul- 
iar, but no underground connection has been traced with 
any other of the fountains. See EN-ROGEL. 

(2.) Siloam or Shiloah is mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments, as well as by Josephus, and the last 
indicates its site at the mouth of the Valley of Tyropce- 
on (War,v, 4,1). It is identical with the modern 
fount of Selwan. See SttoaM. 

(3.) The only remaining one of the three natural 
springs about Jerusalem is that now known as the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin (Um ed-Deraj, “ the mother of steps”), 
above the Pool of Siloam. It is intermittent, the over- 
flow apparently of the Temple supply; and it is con- 
nected by a passage through the rock with the Pool of 
Siloam (Robinson, Researches, i, 502 sq.). It is appar- 
ently the same with the “king’s pool” (Neh. ii, 14; comp. 
ili, 16) and “Solomon’s Pool” (Josephus, Vaz, v, 4, 2). 
This we are inclined (with Lightfoot and Robinson) to 
identify with the “ Pool of Bethesda” in John y, 2. See 
Beruespa. 

There are several other wells adjoining the Temple 
area which have the peculiar taste of Siloam, but wheth- 
er they proceed from a living spring under Moriah, or 
are conducted thither by the aqueduct from Bethlehem, 
or come from some distant source, future explorations 
can alone determine. Some such well has, however, 
lately been discovered, but how far it supplies these va- 
rious fountains has not yet been fully determined (Jour. 
Suc. Lit. April, 1864). See Sotomon’s Poor. 

(E.) Reservoirs, Tanks, ete.—(1.) The Upper Pool of 
Gihon, mentioned in Isa. vii, 3; 2 Chron. xxxii, 30, ete., 
can be no other than that now found in the northern 
part of the valley at the west of the city. This is prob- 
ably what is called the “Dragon Well” by Nehemiah 
(ii, 13), lying in that direction. Josephus also inciden- 
tally mentions a “ Serpent’s Pool” as lying on the north- 
western side of the city (War, v, 3, 2), which the simi- 
larity of name and position seems to identify with this. 
See GIHon, 

(2.) The Lower Pool (of Gihon), referred to in Isa. 
xxii, 9, is also probably that situated in the southern 
part of the same valley. See Poor. 

(3.) There still exists on the western side of the city 
another pool, which is frequently termed the Pool of 
Hezekiah, on the supposition that it is the one intended 
to hold the water which that king is said (2 Kings xx, 
20; 2 Chron. xxii, 30) to have brought down to the city 
by a conduit from the upper pool. It is to this day s0 
connected by an aqueduct, which renders the identitica- 
tion probable, But it does not follow (as some argue) 
that this pool was within the second wall in the time 
of Christ, if, indeed, it ever lay strictly within the city; 
the statements above referred to only show that it was 
designed as a reservoir for supplying the inhabitants, 
especially on Mount Zion, within the bounds of which 
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it could never have been embraced. This pool is pers — 
haps also the same as one mentioned by Josephus, under 1 
the title of Amygdalon, as opposite the third of the 
“banks” raised by Titus (War, v, 11, 4). He there lo- 
cates it “a great way off” from Antonia, yet “on the 
north quarter” of the city; and a more suitable place 
for an assault could not have been selected, as it was n 
the corner where the three walls joined, being evidently 
within the outer one, and in front of the inner one (yet 
to be taken), but not necessarily within the middle wall 
(which had been taken and demolished). See Heze- 
KrAn’s Poor. 

(4.) Josephus also mentions a deep trench which was 
dug on the north of the tower Antonia for its defence 
(War, v, 4,2). The western part of this seems to have 
been filled up during the siege, in order to prepare a 
way for the approach of the Roman engines first to the 
tower and afterwards to the Temple wall (War, v, 11, 
4; vii, 2,7). The eastern portion still exists, and ap~ 
pears to have been wider and deeper than elsewhere 
(being uninclosed by the wall), forming, indeed, quite a 
receptacle for rain-water. This pit we are inclined to 
identify with the pool Struthius, which Josephus locates 
at this spot (War, v, 11,4). In modern times it has 
often been assigned as the site of the Pool of Bethesda, 
but this can hardly be correct. What is now known as 
the pool of Bethesda is perhaps a reservoir built in the 
pit from which Herod quarried the stone for reconstruct- 
ing the Temple. 

(5.) Of aqueducts, besides the two already mentioned 
as supplying respectively the pools of Siloam and Heze- 
kiah, there still exists a long subterranean conduit that 
brings water from the pools of Bethlehem (attributed to 
Solomon); which, passing along the south-western side 
of the Valley of Hinnom, then crossing it above the low- 
er pool, and winding around the northern brow of Zion, 
at last supplies one or more wells in the western side of 
the mosque inclosure. This is undoubtedly an ancient 
work, and can be no other than the aqueduct which the 
Talmud speaks of (as we shall see) as furnishing the 
Temple with an abundance of water. It was probably 
reconstructed by Pilate, as Josephus speaks of “ aque- 
ducts whereby he brought water from the distance of 
400 [other editions read 300, and even 200] furlongs” 
(War, ii, 9, 4). (See below, water supply of modern 
Jerusalem.) 

2, Respecting the ancient walls, with their gates and 
towers, our principal authority must be the description 
of ancient Jerusalem furnished by Josephus (War, v, 4, 
2), to which allusion-has so often been made. The only 
other account of any considerable fulness is contained in 
Nehemiah’s statement of the portions repaired under his 
superintendence (ch, iii). Besides these, and some in- 
cidental notices scattered in other parts of these authors 
and in the Bible generally, there are left us a few ruins 
in particular places, which we may combine with the 
natural points determined above in making out the cir- 
cuit and fortifications of the city. (See below, fortifica- 
tions of the city.) 

(F.) The First or Old Wall.—osephus’s account of 
this is as follows: “Beginning on the north from the 
tower Hippicus (so called), and extending to the Xystus 
(so called), thence touching the council-[ house ], it join- 
ed the western cloister of the Temple; but in the other 
direction, on the west, beginning from the same tower, 
and extending through the place Bethso (so called) to 
the gate of the Essenes, and thence on the south turn- 
ing above the fountain Siloam, and thence again bend- 
ing on the east to the Pool of Solomon, and reaching as 
far as a certain place which they call Ophla, it joined 
the eastward cloister of the Temple.” It was defended 
by sixty towers (ibid. § 3), probably at equal distances, 
and of the same average dimensions (but probably some- 
what smaller than those of the outer wall), exclusive 
of the three towers specially described. 

(1) On the north side it began at the Tower of Hip- 
picus, ‘This has been with great probability identified 
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- Gait ahe site of the present citadel or Castle of David, 


at the north-western corner of Zion, ‘his tower is 


stated by Josephus to have been 25 cubits (about 45 


feet square), and solid to the height of 30 cubits (War, 
y,4,3). At the north-western corner of the modern 
citadel is a tower 45 feet square, cut on three sides to a 
great height out of the solid rock, which (with Mr. Wil- 
liams) we think can be no other than Hippicus. This 
is probably the tower at the Valley Gate mentioned in 2 
Chron. xxvi, 9. See Hrppicus. 

(2.) Not far from Hippicus, on the same wall, Josephus 
places the Tower of Phasaélus, with a solid base of 40 
cubits (about 73 feet) square as well as high (ibid.). To 
this the tower on the north-eastern corner of the modern 
citadel so nearly corresponds (its length being 70 feet, 
and its breadth now shortened to 56 feet, the rest hav- 
ing probably been masonry), that they cannot well be 
regarded as other than identical. 

(3.) Not far from this again, Josephus locates the 
Tower of Mariamne, 20 cubits (abcut 36 feet) square 
and high (ibid.). This we incline (with Mr. Williams) 
to place about the same distance east of Phasaélus, 

(4.) The Gate Gennath (i. e.“ garden”), distinctly stated 
by Josephus as belonging to the first wall (War, v, 4, 2), 
apparently not far east of Mariamne. The arch now 
known by this name, near the south end of the bazaars, 
evidently is comparatively recent. See GENNATH. 
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Modern ‘‘ Gate of Gennath,” explored by Lieutenant War- 
ren in his excavations at Jerusalem. (From Tracing of 
Feb. 1, 1867, of the “‘ Palestine Exploration Fund.”) 


(5.) There is another “obscure gate” referred to by 
Josephus, as lying near Hippicus, through which the 
Jews made a sally upon the Romans (War, v, 63 vi, 5). 
This could not have been on the north side, owing to 
the precipice. It must be the same as that through 
which he says elsewhere (ibid. vii, 3) water was brought 
to the tower Hippicus, evidently from the Upper and 
Lower Pools, or from Siloam. It can therefore only be 
located just south of Hippicus. It appears to be iden- 
tical with that mentioned in the Old Testament as the 
Valley Gate (Neh. iii, 13; compare 2 Chron. xxvi, 9; 
xx xili, 14), 

(6.) On the southern side of this wall we next come 
(omitting “ Bethso” for the present) to Josephus’s “Gate 
of the Essenes.” This we should naturally expect to 
find opposite the modern Zion Gate; but as the ancient 
city took in more of this hill than the modern (for the 
Tomb of David is now outside), we must look for it 
along the brow of Zion at the south-west corner. Here, 
accordingly, the Dung-gate is mentioned in Neh. ii, 13, 
and iii, 13, as lying next to the Valley-gate ; and in this 
latter passage it is placed at 1000 cubits (1820 feet) from 
it—the accordance of the modern distance with which 
may be considered as a strong verification of the cor- 
rectness of the position of both these gates. The Dung- 
gate is also referred to in Neh. xii, 31, as the first (after 
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the Valley-gate, out of which the company appear to 
have emerged) toward the right (i.e. south) from the 
north-west corner of the city (i.e. facing the wall on the 
outside). 

From this point, the escarpments still found in the 
rock indicate the line of the wall as passing along the 
southern brow of Zion, as Josephus evidently means, 
Beyond this, he says it passed above the fountain Si- 
loam, as indeed the turn in the edge of Zion here re- 
quires. 

(7.) At this south-east corner of Zion probably stood 
the Pottery-gate, mentioned (Jer. xix, 2, where it is mis- 
translated “ east-gate”) as leading into. the Valley of 
Hinnom; and it apparently derived its name from the 
“ Potter's Field,” lying opposite. See Porrer’s Frey, 

Beyond this, it becomes more difficult to trace the 
line indicated by Josephus. His language plainly im- 
plies that in skirting the southern brow of Zion it curved 
sufficiently to exclude the Pool of Siloam, although it 
has been strongly contended by some that this fountain 
must have been within the city. 


(8.) At the mouth of the Tyropceon we should natu- - 


rally look for a gate, and accordingly we find mention of 
a Fountain-gate along the Valley of Hinnom beyond the 
Dung-gate (Neh. ii, 14; xii, 37), and adjoining the Pool 
of Siloah (Neh. iii, 15), which seems to fix its position 
with great certainty. The next bend beyond Siloam 
would naturally be at the termination of the ridge com- 
ing down from the Temple. From this point, according 
to Josephus, it curved so as to face the east, and extend- 
ed to the Fountain of the Virgin (Solomon’s Pool), thus 
passing along the verge of Ophel. If this fountain re- 
ally be the Pool of Bethesda, we must locate here 

(9.) The Sheep-gate, which, on the whole, we are in- 
clined to fix in this vicinity (Neh. xii, 39; iii, 1,32; 
John y, 2). 

The line of the wall, after this, according to Josephus, 
ran more definitely upon the edge of Ophel (thus imply- 
ing a slight bend to the east), and continued along it 
till it reached the Temple. We are not compelled, by 
his language, to carry it out to the extreme south-east- 
ern corner of the Temple area, because of the deep prec- 
ipice which lay there (Ant. xv, U1, 4). Just so, the 
modern wall comes up nearly in the middle of the south 
side of this area. The ancient point of intersection has 
been discovered by the recent excavations of the Eng- 
lish engineers, (See the sketch of Ophel above.) 

From this account of the first wall, we should natu- 
rally conclude that Josephus’s Upper City included the 
Tyropeon as well as Ophel; but from other passages it 
is certain that Zion had a separate wall of its’own on 
its eastern brow, and that Josephus here only means 
to speak of the outer wall around the west, south, and 
east. Thus he states (War, vi, 7, 2) that, after the de- 
struction of the Temple, the Romans, having seized and 
burned the whole Lower City as far as Siloam, were still 
compelled to make special efforts to dislodge the Jews 
from the Upper City; and from his account of the banks 
raised for this purpose between the Xystus and the 
bridge (ibid. 8, 1), it is even clear that this wall extend- 
ed around the north-eastern brow of Zion quite to the 
north part of the old wall, leaving a space between the 


Upper City and the Temple. He also speaks (bid. 6, © 


2) of the bridge as parting the tyrants in the Upper City 
from Titus in the western cloister of the Temple. This 
part of the Tyropoeon was therefore inclosed by barriers 
on all its four sides, namely, by the wall on the west 
and north, by the Temple on the east, and by the bridge 
on the south. ‘The same conclusion of a branch from 
the outer wall, running up the western side of the Tyro- 
peeon, results from a careful inspection of the account of 
the repairs in Neh. iii. The historian there states that 
adjoining (“after him”) the part repaired around the 
Fountain-gate at Siloah (verse 15) lay a portion ex- 
tending opposite the “sepulchres of David” (verse 16), 
By these can only be meant the tomb of David, still ex- 
tant ou the crown of Zion, to which Peter alludes (Acts 
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ii, 29) as existing in his day within the city. But we 
cannot suppose Nehemiah to be here returning along 
the wall in a westerly direction, and describing repairs 
which he had just attributed to others (verses 14 and 
15) ; nor can he be speaking of the wall eastward of Si- 
loam, which would in no sense be opposite David 8 tomb, 
but actually intercepted from it by the termination of 
Ophel: the only conclusion therefore is, that he is now 
proceeding along this branch wall northward, lying op- 
posite David's tomb on the east. By “the pool that 
was made,” mentioned as situated here (verse 16), can- 
not therefore be meant either Siloam, or the Lower Pool, 
or even the Virgin’s Fountain, but some tank in the val- 
ley, since filled up, probably the same with the “ditch 
made between the two walls for the water of the old 
pool” (Isa. xxii, 11), which might easily be conducted 
(from either of the pools of Gihon) to this spot, along the 
line of the present aqueduct from Bethlehem. More- 
over, it was evidently along this branch wall (“the go- 
ing up of the wall”) that one party of the priests in 
Neh. xii, 37 ascended to meet the other. This double 
line of wall is also confirmed, not only by this passage, 
but likewise by the escape of Zedekiah “by the way of 
the [Fountain-] Gate between the two walls, which is 
by the king’s garden” (i. e. around Siloam), in the direc- 
tion of the plain leading to Jericho (2 Kings xxv, 4, 5; 
Jer. xxix, 4; lii,7). From 2 Chron, xxvii, 3; and xxiii, 
14, it is also evident that Ophel was inclosed by a sep- 
arate wall. We will now endeavor to trace this branch 
wall around to the Temple and to the gate Gennath as 
definitely as the intricate account in Nehemiah, togeth- 
er with other scattered notices, will allow. 

We may take it for granted that this part of the wall 
would leave the other at the south-eastern corner of 
Zion, near the Pottery-gate, where the hillis steep, and 
keep along the declivity throughout its whole extent, 
for the sake of more perfect defence. There were stairs 
in this wall just above the wall that continued to the 
Fountain-gate (Neh. xii, 37; ii, 15), which imply at 
least a small gate there, as they led into the Upper City. 
‘They would naturally be placed within the outer wall 
for the sake of security, and at the eastern side of this 
corner of Zion, where the rock is still precipitous (al- 
though the stairs have disappeared), so that they afford 
additional confirmation to the wall in question. 

(10.) Above the Sepulchre of David, and beyond “the 
pool that was made,” Nehemiah (chap. iii, 16) places 
“the house of the mighty,” apparently a Giants’ Tower, 
to defend the wall. Immediately north of this we may 
conjecture would be a gate, occurring opposite the mod- 
ern Zion-gate, and over against the ancient Sheep-gate, 
although the steepness of the hill would prevent its gen- 
exal use, 

Karther north is apparently mentioned (Neh. iii, 19) 
another minor entrance, “ the going up to the armory at 
the turning of the wall,” meaning probably the bend in 
the brow of Zion opposite the south-western corner of 
the Temple, near where the bridge connected them. 

Farther on, another “turning of the wall, even unto 
the corner,” is mentioned (Neh. iii, 24), but in what di- 
rection, and how far off, cannot.be determined with any 
degree of certainty. It may mean the junction with 
the wall of the bridge, 

From this point it becomes impossible to trace the or- 
dcr pursued by Nehemiah in the rest of the third chap- 
ter, as he does not describe the wall from point to point, 
but mostly refers to certain objects opposite which they 
lay, antl frequently omits the sign of continuity (“ after 
him”). All that can be definitely gathered as to the 
consecutive course of the wall is that, by various turns 
on different sides, its respective parts faced certain fixed 
points, especially “the tower lying out” (verses 25, 26, 
27); that it contained three gates (the “ Water-gate,” 
verse 26; the Horse-gate,” verse 28; and the. gate 
a Miphkad,” verse 31); that it adjoined Ophel (verse 27); 
and that it completed the circuit of walls in this direc- 
tion (verse 32). It needs but a glance to see that all 
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this strikingly agrees, in general, with the al 
tioned inclosure in the valley of the Tyropoe 
above the bridge, which certainly embraced all the ob- 
jects referred to by Nehemiah, as we shall see; and this 
fact of the quadrilateral form of these portions of the 
wall will best account for the apparent confusion of this 
part of his statement (as our total ignorance of many of 
the elements of elucidation makes it now seem), as well 


as his repeated use of the peculiar mode of description, _ 


“over against.” Our best course is to follow the pre- 
sumed line, which the nature of the ground seems to re~ 
quire, and identify the points as they occur, trusting to 
the naturalness with which they may fall in with our 
scheme for its vindication. 

After leaving the bend at the junction with the 
bridge, we should therefore indicate the course of the 
wall as following the natural declivity on the north-east 
edge of Zion in a gentle curve, till it joined the north~ 
ern line of the old wall, about half way between the 
gate Gennath and the Temple. Indeed, the language 
of Nehemiah (xii, 37) implies that “the going up of the 
[branch] wall? extended “above the house of David” 
(i. e. the “king’s house”), and thence bent “even unto 
the Water-gate eastward.” 

(11.) On this part of the wall, at its junction with the 
bridge, we think must be placed the Horse-gale (2 Kings 
xi, 16; 2 Chron. xxiii, 15; Neh. iii, 28; Jer. xxxi, 38- 
40). 

Fes Not far-to the north of this must be placed “the 
Tower lying out” (Neh. iii, 25, 26, 27). 

(13.) On the north side of the space included by the 
parts of this wall we place the Wuter-gate (Neh. iii, 26; 
xii,37; comp. Neh. viii, 1,3, 16); probably the same with 
the AMiddle-gate (Jer. xxxix,3; compare 2, 4, 5). 

(14.) The only remaining gate in this part of the 
walls is the Prison-gate, in the middle of the bridge op- 
posite the Water-gate (Neh. xii, 30-40); probably the 
same with the gate Miphkad, referred to by Nehemiah 
as lying between the Horse-gate and the Sheep-gate 
(chap. iii, 28, 31,32), an identity which the name favors 
—hbeing literally Gate of reviewing, perhaps from the 
census being taken at this place of concourse, or (with 
the Vulgate) Gate of judgment, from its proximity to 
the prison. 

(G.) The Second or Middle Wall.—Josephus’s state - 
ment of the course of this wall is in these words: “ But 
the second [wall] had (first) its beginning from the gate 
which they called Gennath, belonging to the first wall, 
and then, encircling the northern slope only, went up 
[or, returned] as far as Antonia” (War, v, 4,2). It had 
fourteen towers (zbid. 3), probably of the same general 
size as those of the outer wall. If we have correctly 
identified Acra, it must be this hill that Josephus calls 
“the northern slope;” and the direction of this will re- 
quire that the wall, after leaving Gennath, should skirt 
the lowest edge of Golgotha in nearly a straight line 
till it reached the upper end of the Tyropceon, opposite 
the western edge of Acra, This direct course agrees 
with the absence of any special remark in Josephus re- 
specting its line between these two points. Neither 1s 
there mention of any gate or tower along it, near Gen- 
nath nor opposite Golgotha; so that, 

(1.) The first point of note in this direction is the 
Tower of Furnaces, which may be located on the north- 
eastern slope of the elevation assumed to be that of Gol- 
gotha (Neh. 10, 8, 11,13; xii,38; comp. 2 Chron. xxvi, 
9); and (2.) on the western bank of this entrance of the 
Tyropoeon would be situated the Corner-gate (compare 
Jer. Xxxi, 38). 

From this point the wall would run directly across 
the broad beginning of the Tyropceon, to meet the north- 
western brow of Acra, which Josephus intimates it only 
served to include. This part spanning the valley must 
be the Broad Wall, referred to in Neh. iii, 8; xii, 38, as 
lying here. A stronger wall would be needed here, as 
there was no natural breastwork of rock, and it was on 
this side that invaders always approached the city, Ac- 
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dingly, this strengthening of the wall in this part by 
an additional thickness was first effected by Manasseh 
(2 Chron, xxxiii, 14); and having been broken down in 
Hezekiah’s time, it was rebuilt by him as a defence 
against the Assyrians (2 Chron, xxxii, 5), and again 
broken down by the rival Jehoash, on his capture of the 
city (2 Kings xiv, 13). 

(3.) On the eastern slope of this depression, we think, 
must be placed the Lphraim-gate (Neh, iii, 38, 39; 2 


Kings xiv, 13; comp. Neh. viii, 16), corresponding to the: 


modern * Damascus-gate,” and probably identical with 
the Benjamin-gate (Jer. xxxvii, 12, 13; comp. xxxviii, 
7; see Zech. xiv, 10), but different from the “ //igh gate 
of Benjamin, that was by the house of the Lord” (Jer. 
xx, 2). The character of the masonry at the present 


Damascus-gate, and the rooms on each side of it, indi- | 


cate this as one of the ancient entrances (Robinson, 
Researches, i, 463, 464), 

From this point the wall probably ran in a circular 
north-east course along the northern declivity of Acra, 
about where the modern wall does, until it reached, 

(4.) The Old-gate, which appears to have stood at the 
north-east corner of Acra (Neh. iii, 3, 6,8 ; xii, 39); ap- 
parently the same as the Firs¢-gate (Zech. xiv, 10). 

Here, we conceive, the wall took a bend to the south, 
following the steep eastern ridge of Acra; for Josephus 
states that it “only inclosed” this hill, and then joined 
the tower Antonia. For this latter reason, also, it must 
have passed along the edge of the valley which con- 
nects this point with the western end of the pseudo- 
Bethesda (evidently the valley separating Acra and 
Bezetha) ; and this will give one horn of the “ crescent- 
shape” attributed by him to the Upper City, including 
the Temple in the middle, and Ophel as the other horn. 
We should therefore indicate for the line of the rest of 
this wall a very slight outward curve from near Her- 
od’s Gate to about the middle of the northern side of 
the mosque area. 

(5.) The only remaining gate expressly referred to as 
lying in this wall is the /ish-gate, which stood not very 
far from the junction with Antonia (Neh. iii, 1,3,6; xii, 
39; comp. 2 Chron. xxxiii, 14; Zeph.i, 10). 

(6.) The Tower Antonia, at which we thus arrive, 


was situated (according to Josephus, War, v, 5, 8) at the | 


corner of the Temple court where the northern and 
western cloisters met. 
er the whole of the platform north of the Temple, but 
only had “courts and broad spaces” occupying this en- 
tire area, with a tower at each of the four corners (¢id.). 
Of these latter the proper Antonia seems to have been 
one, and they were all doubtless connected by porticoes 
and passages. They were all on a precipitous rock, fifty 
cubits high, the proper tower Antonia being forty cubits 
above this, the south-eastern tower seventy, and the oth- 
ers fifty cubits (iébid.). It was originally built by the 
Asmonewan princes for the safe keeping of the high- 
priest’s vestments, and called by them Baris (ibid., Ant. 
xv, 11,4). It was “the’ castle” into which Paul was 
taken from the mob (Acts xxi, 34,37). See ANTONIA. 

(7.) That one of these four towers which oceupied 
the north-east corner of the court of Antonia we are in- 
clined to identify with the ancient Jower of Hananeel, 
between the tower of Meah and the Fish-gate (Neh. iii, 
1,3; xii,39), and at the most north-eastern point of the 
city (Jer. xxxi, 38, compared with Zech. KV; 10). 

(8.) The south-east one of these towers, again, we 
take to be the ancient J'ower of Meah, referred to in 
the:above passages of Nehemiah. y 

Pierotti has found a subterraneous passage extending 
from the Golden-gate in a north-westerly direction (Je- 
rusaulem Explored, i, 64). He could not trace it com- 
pletely; only in two unconnected fragments, one 130 
feet long, and another 150 feet. This may be the se- 
cret passage (koumr1 duipvé) which Herod excavated 
from Antonia to the eastern gate, where he raised a 
tower, from which he might watch any seditious move~ 
ment of the people; thus establishing a private commu- 
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This shows that it did not cov- | 
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nication with Antonia, through which he might pout 
_ soldiers into the heart of the Temple area as need re- 
quired (Josephus, Ant. xv, 11,7). 

This will make out the cireuit of the general tower 
of Antonia, the proper castle standing on the south-west 
corner, and thence extending a wing to reach the tower 
on the north-west corner; and the two towers on the 
east side being built up on the basis of the ancient oncs. 
Tt had gates doubtless on all sides, but, besides that on 
the south (which will be considered under the Templc), 
there is distinct evidence of none except, 

(9.) The Golden-gate, so called in modern times. It 
is a double-arched passage in the outer wall of the Ha- 
ram, now closed up, but evidently a work of antiquity, 
from its Roman style of architecture, which would nat- 
urally refer it to this time of Herod’s enlargement of 
Antonia. Its position, as we shall see, is such as to 
make it a convenient entrance to this inclosure. See 
Fencep Crry. 

The eastern wall of the Temple area, which evident- 
ly served for that of the city, and connects Josephus’s 
first and second walls on this part, we reserve for consid- 
eration under the head TemMPLe. 

(H.) The Third or Outer Wall.— This was not yet 
built in the time of Christ, having been begun by Her- 
od Agrippa I about A.D,43. Josephus’s account of its 
course is in the following words (War, vy, 4,2): “The 
starting-point of the third [wall], however, was the 
tower Hippicus, whence stretching as far as the north- 
ern slope to the tower Psephinos, thence reaching op- 
posite the monuments of Helcna, . . . and prolonged 
through [ the] royal vaults, it bent in the first place with 
a corner tower to the (so-styled) Fuller’s monument, 
and then joining the old circuit [i. e. the former wall], 
/ended at the (so-called) valley Kedron.” It inclosed 
that part of the town called Bezetha, or the “ New City,” 
and was (in parts at least) ten cubits thick and twenty- 
five high (éid.). It was defended by ninety towers 
twenty cubits square and high, two hundred cubits 
apart (ibid. 3). : 

(1.) The first mark, then, aftcr leaving Hippicus, was 
the Tower Psephinos, described (ébid.) as being an octa- 
gon, seventy cubits high, at the north-west corner of 
the city, opposite Hippicus. It was situated quite off 
the direct road by which Titus approached the city from 
the north (ébd. ii, 2), and lay at a bend in the northern 
wall at its western limit (¢bid. iii, 5). All these partic- 
ulars agree in identifying it with the foundations of 
some ancient structure still clearly traceable on the 
north-western side of the modcrn city, opposite the Up- 
per Pool. Indced, the ruins scattered along the whole 
‘distance between this point and the present Jaffa-gate 
suffice to indicate the course of this part of the third 
wall along the rocky edge of the Valley of Gihon. We 
therefore locate Psephinos opposite the southernmost 
two of four square foundations (apparently the towers at 
intervals) which we find marked on Mr. Williams's Plan, 
and indicating a salient point in the wall here, which 
is traceable on either side by a line of old foundations. 
These we take to be remnants of that part of this outer 
wall which Joscphus says was begun with enormous 
stones, but was finished in an inferior manner on account 
of the emperor’s jealousy (War, ut sup.), Although no 
gate is rcferred to clong this part of the wall, yet there 
probably was one not far below Psephinos, where the 
path comes cown at the north-west corner of the pres- 
ent city wall. 

(2.) Between the tower Psephinos and the gate lead- 
ing to the north-west were the Women’s Towcrs, where 
a sallying party came near intercepting Titus (Joseph. 
War, v,2; compare 3,3). They appear to have issued 
from the gate and followed him to the towers. 

(3.) Not very far beyond this, therefore, was the gare 
through which the above party emerged. This could 
have been none other than one along the present public 
road in this direction, a continuation of that leading 
through the Kphraim-gate up the head of the ‘Ly ropoe- 
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Street in modern Jernsalem. 


on. It appears that the gates in this outer wall hol no- 
specilic names. 


| ner of the present city. Below this spot the an 
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modern walls would coincide in position, ; % 
3. As to the internal subdivisions of the city, few date 


remain beyond the arrangement necessarily resulting 


from the position of the hills and the course of the walls, 
Little is positively known respecting the streets of an- 
cient Jerusalem. Josephus says (War, v,4, 1) that the 
corresponding rows of houses on Zion and Acra termi- 
nated at the Tyropeon, which implies that there were 
streets running across it; but we must not think here 
of wide thoroughfares like those of our cities, but of 
covered alleys, which constitute the streets of Oriental 
cities, and this is the general character of those of mod- 
ern Jerusalem. The same remark will apply to the 
“narrow streets leading obliquely to the [second ] wall” 
on the inside, several times referred to in the account of 
the capture of the city (War, v, 8,1). The principal 
thoroughfares must be gathered from the position of the 
gates and the nature of the ground, with what few hints 
are supplied in ancient authors. In determining their 
position, the course of the modern roads or paths around 
the city is of great assistance, as even a mule-track in 
the East is remarkably permanent. 

We must not, however, in this connection, fail to no- 
tice the famous bridye mentioned by Josephus (A zt. xiv, 
4,2; War,i, 7,2; ii, 16,3; vi, 6, 2; vi, 8, 1) as having 
anciently connected the hill Zion with the Temple near 
its south-west angle. Dr. Robinson (who was in Pal- 
estine in 1838, and published his book in 1841) claims 
to have discovered this (Reseurches, i, 424 sq.) in the 


(4.) The language of Josephus im- 


plies that after the sweep of the wall 


(in its general northern course) at the 


tower Psephinos, it took, on the whole, 


a pretty direct line till it passed east 


of the Monuments of Helena. It should 


therefore be drawn with a slight curve 


from the old foundations above refer- 


red to (north-east of Psephinos) to the 
base of a rocky eminence just to the 
north of the present north-west road, 
upon which, we think, must be placed 
the monuments in question (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xx, 4,3). 

(5.) The next point referred to by 
Josephus is the Royal Vaulis, which 
have been with most probability iden- 
tified with the ruins still found on the 
north of the city at and around the 
“Tombs of the Kings.” 

(6.) Next in Josephus’s description 
comes the Corner Tower, at which 
the wall bent in a very marked man- 
ner (hence doubtless the name), evidently on meeting 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

For the rest of the way the wall therefore must have 
followed the ridge of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, aad our | 
only task is to identify points of interest along it. 

(7.) A little to the east of this corner tower, in the. 
retreating angle of the wall, which accommodates a | 
small ravine setting up southward from the Valley of | 
Jehoshaphat, we locate the gute which Titus was ap- 
proaching when he met the above-mentioned sally. 

(8.) The last point mentioned by Josephus is the 
Fuller's Monument, which we locate on the eminencs not 
very far east of the above gate, and it would thus be the 
north-east corner of the outer wall. Amid the numer- | 
ous sepuichral caves, however, with which the whole | 
face of the hill is perforated, it is impossible to identify 
any one in particular. 

From this point the wall naturally returned in a dis- 
tinetly southern course, along the edge of “he valley, 
until it joined the ramparts of the court of Antonia, at 
the tower of Hananeél, Although there is no allusion 
to any gate along this part, yet there coul | scarcely have | 


Remains of Arch of Bridge at the south-west angle of the Temple Area. 


, Sionaries then resident at Jerusalem. 
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three ranges of immense stones still jutting out from 
the Haram wall at this point; whereas Dr. Olin (who 


_ visited Palestine in 1840, and published in 1843) asserts 


that this relic had hitherto been unmentioned by any 
traveller, although well known to the citizens of Jerusa~ 
lem (Truvels, ii, 26). ‘The controversy which arose on 
the subject was closed by a letter from the Rev. H. A. 
Homes, of Constantinople, stating that the existence 
and probable character of the remains in question were 
suggested in his presence to Dr. Robinson by the mis- 
The excavations 
of the English engineers on the spot have demonstrated 
the truth of the identification thus proposed. See Tem- 
PLE. 

Doubtless Jerusalem anciently, like all other cit- 
ies, had definite quarters or districts where particular 
classes of citizens especially resided, but there was not 
the same difference in religion which constitute such 


, marked divisions within the bounds of the modern city. 


It is clear, however, as well from the great antiquity of 
the Upper City. as from its being oceupied in part by 
palaces, that it was the spevial abode of the nobility (so 
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Recovery of the Pier of the ancient Arch across the Tyro- 
yon at the south-west corner of the Temple. (From 
eutenant Warren's Sketch, August 22, 1868, in Tracings 
of the “Palestine Exploration Fund.”) 
to speak), including perhaps the higher order of the 
priesthood. Ophel appears (from Neh, ili, 26; x, 21) to 
haye been the general residence of the Levites and low- 
er officers connected with the Temple. The Lower City, 
or Acra, would therefore constitute the chief seat of busi- 
ness, and consequently of tradesmen’s and mechanics’ 
residence, while Bezetha would be inhabited by a mis- 
cellaneous population. ‘There are, besides these general 
sections, but three particular districts, the names of 
which have come down to us; these are: 

(1.) Bethso, which is named by Josephus as lying 
along the western side of the first wall; but we are ig- 
norant of its extent or special appropriation. 

(2.) Millo is mentioned in several places in the Old | 
Testament (2 Sam. v,9; 1 Kings ix, 15,24; xi, 27; 2 
Kings xii, 20) in such connections as to imply that it 
was the name of some tract adjoining Zion in the inte- 
rior of the city, and we haye therefore ventured to 
identify it with the space so singularly inclosed by the 
walls on the north side of the bridge. See MILLo. 

(3.) The Suburbs mentioned by Josephus (A nf. xv, | 
16,5) as the quarter to which the middle two of the four | 
western Temple-gates led, we think, must be not simply 
Bezetha in general (which was separated from the Tem- 
ple by the intervening Lower City), but rather the low 
ground (naturally, therefore, indifferently inhabited) ly- 
ing immediately north of Zion and in the upper expan- 
sion of the Tyropeon, including a tract on both sides of 
the beginning of the second wall. 

4, It remains to indicate the location of other public 
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Donble-vaulted Passage below the Mosque el-Aksa. (From 
Lientenant Warren’s Sketch, Dee. 21, 1867, in Tracings of 
the “Palestine Exploration Fund.”) 


buildings and objects of note connected with the ancient 
city. The topography of the Tempie will be consider- 
ed in detail under that article. 

(a.) Within the Upper City—Zton.—(1.) Herod's Pal-_ 
ace. ‘This, Josephus states (Wa, v, 4, 4), adjoined the 
towers Hippicus, ete.,on the north side of the old wall, 
being “ entirely walled about to the height of 80 cubits, 
with towers at equal distances.” ts precise dimensions 
in all are not given, but it must have covered a large 
area with its “ immumerable rooms,” its “ many porticoes” 
and “courts,” with “several groves of trees, and long 
walks through them, with deep canals and cisterns.” 
Similar descriptions are also given in Ant. xv, 9,3; War, 
i,21,1. We do not regard it, however, as identical with 
the dining-hall built by Herod Agrippa on Zion (Ant. 
xx, 8, 11), for that was only a wing to the former palace 
of the Asmonwans (apparently a reconstruction of the 
ancient “king’s house”), and lay nearer the Temple 
(War, ii, 16,3)—the adjoining “ portico” or “gallery” 
mentioned in these passages being probably a covered 
portion of the Xystus. One of the ground apartments 
of this building appears to have been the procurator’s 
pretorium, mentioned in the account of Christ’s trial 
before Pilate (John xviii, 28,33; xix, 9; Mark xv, 16), 
as Josephus informs us (War, ii, 14, 8) that the Roman 
governors took up their quarters in the palace, and sct 
up their tribunal (compare Matt. xxvii, 19) in front (1. e. 
at the eastern entrance) of it (namely, on the “Pave- 
ment” of John xix, 13). 

(2.) There is no reason to suppose that Darid’s Tomb 
occupied any other position than that now shown as his 
burial-place on Mount Zion. It was within the pre- 
cinets of the old city (1 Kings ii, 10); Nehemiah men- 
tions it as surviving the first overthrow of the city (Neh. 
iii, 16); Peter refers to it as extant at Jerusalem in his 
time (Acts ii, 29); and Josephus alludes to it as a costly 
and noble vault of sepulture (Ant. xiii, 8,4; xvi, 7,1). 
The present edifice, however, is doubtless a compara- 
tively modern structure, erected over the site of the an- 
cient monument, now buried by the accumulated rubbish 
of ages. j 

(3.) The Armory referred to in Neh, iii, 19, has al- 
ready been located at the bend of the branch wall from 
a north-east to a north-west direction, a little below the 
bridge. Its place was probably represented in our Sav- 
jour’s time by an improved building for some similar 
public purpose. 

(4.) The King’s House, so often mentioned in the Old 
Testament, has also been sufficiently noticed above, and 
its probable identity with Herod Agrippa’s “dining-hall” 
pointed out. 

(v.) Within the Lower City—Acra and Ophel{|.) 
Josephus informs us (War, vi, 6,3) that “Queen Hele- 
na’s Palace was in the middle of Acra,” apparently upon 
the summit of that hill, near the modern site of the tra- 
ditionary “palace of Herod.” It is also mentioned as 
the (north-east) limit of Simon’s occupancy in the Low- 
er City: (War, v, 6, 1). 

(2.) There were doubtless Bazaars in ancient as in 
modern Jerusalem, but of these we have no account ex- 
cept in two or three instances. Josephus mentions “a 
place where were the merchants of wool, the braziers, 
and the market for cloth,” just inside the second wall, 
not far from its junction with the first (War, v, 852). 
It would also seem from Neh. viii, 1,16, that there was 
some such place of general resort at the head of the Ty- 
ropoeon. A “baker's street” or row of shops is referred 
to in Jer. xxxvii, 21, but its position is not indicated, al- 
though it appears to have been in some central part of: 
the city. See also Maxresi. Perhaps bazaars were 


stretched along the low tract between the Ephraim-gate 


and the northern brow of Zion. 
(3.) The Xystus is frequently mentioned by Josephus 


as a place of popular assemblage between Zion and the 
Temple, and between the bridge and the old wall (War, 
v, 4,2; vi, 3,2; 6,2; 8,1). We have therefore thought 
that it would scarcely be included within the Upper 
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City, the abode of the aristocracy, where, 
moreover, it would not be so generally ac- 


cessible. 


(4.) The Prison, so often referred to in the 


Old Testament (Neh. iii, 24, 25; Jer. xxxii, == 


2; xxxviii, 6), must have been situated in 


the north-west corner of the.inclosure which 


we have designated as “ Millo,” near the 
 Prison-gate” (Neh. xii, 89), and Peter's 
“iron gate” (Acts xii, 10). See Prison. 

(5.) On the ridge of Ophel, not far from 
the “Fountain of the Virgin,” appears to 
have stood the Palace of Monobazus, other- 
wise styled that of Grapte (Josephus, War, 
Va Oilsias ern Wjioj llish vayndgle) 

(6.) Josephus states (Ant. xv, 8,1) that 
Herod “built a theatre at Jerusalem, as also 
a very great amphitheatre in the plain;” 
but this notice is too indefinite to enable us 
to fix the site of these buildings. He also 
speaks elsewhere (Ant. xvii, 10, 2) of a hip- 
podrome somewhere near the Temple, but 
whether it was the same as the amphithea- 
tre is impossible to determine; the purposes 
of the three edifices, however, would appear 
to have been different. 

(c.) Within the New City—Bezetha.—(1.) The Mon- 
uments of king Alexander, referred to by Josephus ( War, 
v, 7,3) were on the south-west edge of the proper hill 
Bezetha, nearly opposite the Fish-gate, as the cireum- 
stances there narrated seem to require. This will also 
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agree with the subséquent erection of the second engine | 


by the Romans (evidently by the same party of be- 
siegers operating on this quarter, “a great way off” from 


the pool Struthius (bid. xi, 4), being just south of this 
monument. 

(2.) The Sepulchre of Christ was not far from the 
place of the Crucifixion (John xix, 42); if, therefore, 
the modern church occupy the true Calvary, we see no 
good reason to dispute the identity of the site of the 
tomb still shown in the middle of the west rotunda of 
that building. See Gotcorna. 

(3.) The Camp of the Assyrians was on the north- 
west side of the city (Isa. xxvi,2; 2 Kings xviii, 17), 
identical with the site of Titus’s second camp within the 
outer wall, but sufficiently outside the second wall to be 
beyond the reach of darts from it (Josephus, War, v, 7, 
3; 12,2), so that we can well refer it only to the western 
part of the general swell which terminates in the knoll 
of Calvary. 

(4.) The Monument of the high-priest John is to be lo- 
cated near the bottom of the north edge of Zion, a little 
east of the tower Mariamne (Josephus, War, v, 11,4; 6, 
AE GE TN 

(d.) In the Environs of the city.—(1.) Herod’s Monu- 
ments we incline to locate on the brow of the ridge south 
of the “upper pool of Gihon” (see Josephus, War, v, 3, 
IR DRO 

(2.) The Village of the Erebinthi is mentioned by Jo- 
sephus (¢bid.) as lying along this line of blockade south 
of Herod’s Monuments, and therefore probably on the 
western edge of Gihon, near the modern hamlet of Abu- 
Waiir. 

(3.) The Fullers’ Field we take to be the broad Valley 
of Gihon, especially between the two pools of that name; 
for not only its designation, but all the notices respect- 
Ing it (Isa, vii, 3; xxxvyi,2; 2 Kings xviii, 17), indicate 
its proximity to these waters. See FuLLers’ Fret. 

(4.) Pompey’s Camp is placed by Josephus (War, vy, 
12.2) on a mountain, which can be no other than a low- 
er spur of the modern “Hill of Evil Counsel.” This 
must have been that general's preliminary camp, for. 
when he captured the city, “he pitched his ¢ 
in [his own line of circumvallation, the oute 


then unbuilt], on the north side of the T 
xiv, 4, 2). 


amp with- 
r wall being 
emple” (Ant. 


Jerusalem from ‘the Well of Joab ” 


(5.) There is no. good ground to dispute the tradi- 
tionary site of Acelduma or the Potter's Field (Matt. 
xxvii, 7, 8), in the face of the south brow of the Valley 
of Hinnom. See ACELDAMA,. 

(6.) The Monument of Ananus [i.e. Annas or Hana-. 
niah J], the high-priest, mentioned by Josephus (War, v, 
12, 2), must have been just above the site of Aceldama. 

(7.) The King’s Garden (Neh. iii, 15) could have been 


‘no other than the well-watered plot of ground around 
the other), which was reared at 20 cubits’ distance from 


the well of En-Rogel, where were also the king’s wine- 
presses (Zech. xiv, 10). 
(8.) The rock Peristereon (literally “ pigeon-holes”), 


‘referred to by him in the same connection, has been not 
inaptly identified with the perforated face of the Valley 


of Jehoshaphat at the foot of the Mount of Olives, where 
modern tradition assigns the graves of Jehoshaphat, Ab- 
salom, James, and Zechariah. 

(9.) The second of these ruins from the north is prob- 


ably the veritable Pillar of Absalom, referred to in the . 


Scriptures (2 Sam. xviii, 18), and by Josepiis as if ex- 
tant in his day (“a marble pillar in the king’s dale [the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, which led to ‘the king’s gar- 
dens’ |, two furlongs distant from Jerusalem” (Ant, vii, 
10,3). See ABsALom’s Tome. 

(10.) The last and most interesting spot in this sur- 
vey is the garden of Gethsemane, which tradition has so 
consistently located that nearly every traveller has ac- 
knowledged its general identity. Respecting its size, 
however, we know very little; but we are unable to per- 
ceive the propriety of supposing a village of the same 
name to have been located near it. See GETHSEMANE, 

(1I.) Finally, we may briefly recapitulate the differ- 
ent points in the Romans’ wall of cireumvallation, dur- 
ing the siege by Titus, as given by Josephus (War, v, 
12, 2), at the same time indicating their identity as 
above determined: “Titus began the wall from the 
camp of the Assyrians, where his own camp was pitch- 
ed [i.e., near the north-west angle of the modern city 
wall ], and drew it [in a north-east curve] down to the 
lower parts of the New City | following the general di- 
rection of the present north wall]; thence it went [south- 
easterly | along [the eastern bank of] the Valley of Ke- 
dron to the Mount of Olives; it then bent [ directly ] to- 
wards the south, and encompassed the [ western slope of 
that ] mountain as far the rock Peristereon [the tombe 
of Jehoshaphat, ete. |, and | of] that other hill [ the Mount 
of Offence | which lies next it [ on the south ], and [which ] 
is over [i,e, east of] the Valley [ of Jehoshaphat ] which 
reaches to Siloam; whence it bent again to the west, and 
went down [the hill] to the Valley of the Fountain [the 
wady Imn-Nar], beyond which it went up again at the 
monument of Ananus the high-priest [above Aceldama |, 


a 


-and cacompassing that mountain where Pompey had 
formerly pitched his camp [the extremity of the Hill of 


Eyil Counsel], it returned to [i. e. towards] the north 
side of the city, and was carried [along the south-west- 
ern bank of Gihon Valley] as far as a certain village 
called the house of the Erebinthi [at Abu-Wa’ir]; after 
which it encompassed | the foot of the eminence on which 
stood] Herod’s monument | south of Upper Gihon ], and 
there on the east [end] was joined to Titus’s own camp, 
where it began. Now the length of this wall was forty 
furlongs less one.” Along the line thus indicated it 
would be precisely this length; it would make no sharp 
turns nor devious projections, and would keep on com- 
manding eminences, following the walls at a convenient 
distance so as to be out of the reach of missiles, 

For a further discussion of the yarious points connect- 
ed with the ancient topography of Jerusalem, see Villal- 
pandi, Apparatus urbis Hierosol. in pt. 3 of Pradi and 
Villalp. Aaplanat. in Ezech. (Rome, 1604); Lamy, De 
Tab, fed. sunct. civ. ete., vii (Paris, 1720), bk. iv, p. 552- 
687; Reland, Palest. p. 832 sq.; Offenhaus, Descript. vet. 
Hierosol. (Daventr. 1714); Faber, Archeol. i, 273 sq. ; 
Hamesveld, ii, 2 sq.: Rosenmiiller, A /terth. IL, ii, 202 sq.; 
Robinson, /esearches, i, 408-516; Williams, Holy City, 
ii, 13-64; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 154 sq.; 1846, p. 
413 sq., 605 sq.; 1848, p.92 sq.; Reisner, Jerusalem Ve- 
tustissima Descripta (Francof. 1563); Olshausen, Zur 
Topographie d. alten Jerusalem (Kiel, 1833); Adricho- 
mius, Hierusalem sicut Christi tempore floruit (Colon. 
1593) ; Chrysanthi (Beat. Patr. Hierosolymorum) //isto- 
ria et Descriptio Terre Sancte, Urbisque Sancte Hicru- 
salem (Venet. 1728) [this work is in Greek]; D’Anville, 
Dissert. sur U Etendue de PAncienne Jerusalem (Paris, 
1747); Thrupp, Ancient Jerusalem (Lond. 1855) ; Strong’s 
Harmony and Expos. of the Gospels, Append.ii; Sepp, 
Jerusalem (Miinich, 1863); Barclay, City of the Great 


King (Phila. 1858) ; Fergusson, Ancient Topography of | 


Jerusalem { altogether astray | (Lond. 1847); Lewin, Je- 
rusalem (London, 1861); Pierotti, Jerusalem Explored 
(London, 1864); Unruh, Das alte Jerusalem (Langens. 
{86L); Scholz, De /ierosolyme situ (Bonn, 1835). 

Ill. Modern City.—1. Situation.—The following able 
sketch of the general position of Jerusalem is extracted 
from Dr. Robinson’s Researches (i, 380-384): “ Jerusa- 
lem lies near the summit of a broad mountain-ridge, 
extending without interruption from the plain of Es- 
draelon to a line drawn between the south end of the 
Dead Sea and the south-east corner of the Mediterrane- 
an; or, more properly, perhaps, it may be regarded as 
extending as far south as to Jebel Araif, in the Desert, 
where it sinks down at once to the level of the great 
western plateau. This tract, which is everywhere not 
less than from 20 to 25 geographical miles in breadth, 
is, in fact, high, uneven table-land. Tt everywhere forms 
the precipitous western wall of the great valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, while towards the west it 
sinks down by an offset into a range of lower hills, 
which lie between it and the great plain along the coast 
of the Mediterranean. The surface of this upper region 
is everywhere rocky, uneven, and mountainous, and is, 
moreoyer, cut up by deep valleys which run east or 
west on either side towards the Jordan or the Mediter- 
ranean. The line of division, or water-shed, between 
the waters of these valleys—a term which here applies 
almost exclusively to the waters of the rainy season— 
follows for the most part the height of land along the 
ridge, yet not so but that the heads of the valleys, 
which run off in different directions, often interlap for 
a considerable distance. Thus, for example, a valley 
which descends to the Jordan often has its head a mile 
or two westward of the commencement of other valleys 
which run to the western sea. 

“From the great plain of Esdraelon onwards towards 
the south, the mountainous country rises gradually, 
forming the tract anciently known as the mountains of 
Ephraim and Judah, until, in the vicinity of Hebron, it 
attains an elevation of nearly 3000 Paris feet above the 
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level of the Mediterranean Sea. Further north, on u« 
line drawn from the north end of the Déad Sea towards 
the true west, the ridge has an eleyation of only about 
2500 Paris feet, and here, close upon the water-shed, lies 
the city of Jerusalem, Its mean geographical position 
is in lat. 31° 46'43’N,, and long. 35° 13’ E. from Green- 
wich, : 

“Six or seven miles north and north-west of the city 
is spread out the open plain or basin round about el-Jib 
(Gibeon), extending also towards el-Bireh (Beeroth), 
the waters of which flow off at its south-east part 
through the deep valley here called by the Arabs wady 
Beit Hanina, but to which the monks and travellers 
have usually given the name of the ‘ Valley of Turpen- 
tine,’ or of the Terebinth, on the mistaken supposition 
that it is the ancient Valley of Elah. This great valley 
passes along in a south-west direction an hour or more 
west of Jerusalem, and finally opens out from the moun- 
tains into the western plain, at the distance of six or 
eight hours south-west from the city, under the name 
of wady es-Siirar. The traveller, on his way from Ram- 
leh to Jerusalem, descends into and crosses this deep val- 
ley at the village of Kuldnieh, on its western side, an 
hour and a half from the latter city. On again reach- 
ing the high ground on its eastern side, he enters upon 
an open tract sloping gradually downward towards the 
east, and sees before him, at the distance of about two 
miles, the walls and domes of the holy city, and beyond 
them the higher ridge or summit of the Mount of Ol- 
ives. The traveller now descends gradually towards 
the city along a broad swell of ground, having at some 
distance on his left the shallow northern part of the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat ; close at hand, on his right, the ba- 
sin which forms the beginning of the Valley of Hin- 
nom, Farther down both these valleys become deep, 
narrow, and precipitous; that of Hinnom bends south 
and again east nearly at right angles, and unites with 
the other, which then continues its course to the Dead 
Sea. Upon the broad and elevated promontory within 
the fork of these two valleys lies the holy city. All 
around are higher hills; on the east, the Mount of Ol- 
ives; on the south, the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called, 
rising directly from the Vale of Hinnom; on the west 
the ground rises gently, as above described, to the bor- 
ders of the great wady; while on the north, a bend of 
the ridge, connected with the Mount of Olives, bounds 
the prospect at the distance of more than a mile. To- 
wards the south-west the view is somewhat more open, 
for here lies the plain of Rephaim, commencing just at 
the southern brink of the Valley of Hinnom, and stretch- 
ing off south-west, where it runs to the western sea. In 
the north-west, too, the eye reaches up along the upper 
part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and from many points 
can discern the Mosque of Neby Samwil, situated on a 
lofty ridge beyond the great wady, at the distance of 
two hours. 

“The surface of the elevated promontory itself, on 
which the city stands, slopes somewhat steeply towards 
the east, terminating on the brink of the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat. From the northern part, near the present 
Damascus-gate, a depression or shallow wady runs in a 
southern direction, and is joined by anothcr depression 
or shallow wady (still easy to be traced) coming down 
from near the Jaffa-gate. It then continues obliquely 
down the slope, but with a deeper bed, in a southern di- 
rection, quite to the Pool of Siloam and the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. This is the ancient Tyropwon, West of 
its lower part Zion rises loftily, lying mostly without 
the modern city; while on the east of the Tyropceon lie 
Bezetha, Moriah, and Ophel, the last a long and com- 
paratively narrow ridge, also outside of the modern city, 
and terminating in a rocky point over the Pool of Silo- 
am. ‘These last three hills may strictly be taken as 
only parts of one and the same ridge. The breadth of 
the whole site of Jerusalem, from the brow of the Valley 
of Hinnom, near the Jaffa-gate, to the brink of the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, is about 1020 yards, or nearly half a 
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¢ sphical mile, of which distance 318 yards are oc- 
upied by the area of the great mosque cl-Haram esh- 


Sherif. North of the Jaffa-gate the city wall sweeps 


round more to the west, and increases the breadth of the 
city in that part. 

“The country around Jerusalem ‘s all of limestone 
formation, and not particularly fertile. ‘The rocks ey- 
erywhere come out above the surface, which in many 
parts is also thickly strewed with loose stones, and the 
aspect of the whole region is barren and dreary ; yet the 
olive thrives here abundantly, and fields of grain are 
seen in the valleys and level places, but they are less 
productive than in the region of Hebron and Nablis. 
Neither vineyards nor fig-trees flourish on the high 
ground around the city, though the latter are found in 
the gardens below Siloam, and very frequently in the 
vicinity of Bethlehem.” 

“The elevation of Jerusalem is a subject of constant 
reference and exultation by the Jewish writers. Their 
fervid poetry abounds with allusions to its height, to 
the ascent thither of the tribes from all parts of the 
country. Tt was the habitation of Jehovah, from which 
‘he looked upon all the inhabitants of the world’ (Psa. 
XXMiii, 14): its kings were ‘higher than the kings of 
the earth’ (Psa. 1xxxix,27). In the later Jewish litera- 
ture of narrative and description this poetry is reduced 
to prose, and in the most exaggerated form. Jerusalem 
was so high that the flames of Jamnia were visible from 
it (2 Macc. xii, 9). From the tower of Psephinus, out- 
side the walls, could be discerned on the one hand the 
Mediterranean Sea, on the other the country of Arabia 
(Josephus, War, y, 4,3). Hebron could be seen from the 
roofs of the Temple (Lightfoot, Chor. Cent. xlix). The 
same thing can be traced in Josephus’s account of the en- 


virons of the city, in which he has exaggerated what is, | 


in truth, a remarkable ravine [and has, by late exca- 
vations, been proved to have been much greater an- 
ciently ], to a depth so enormous that the head swam 
and the eyes failed in gazing into its recesses (Amt. xv, 
1b)” 

The heights of the principal points in and round the 
city, above the Mediterranean Sea, as given by lieuten- 
ant Van de Velde, in the A/emozr (p. 179, 180) accom- 
panying his Map, 1858, are as follow: 
North-west corner of the city (Kasr Jalud).......... 2610 
Mount Zion (Ca#naculwm) 
Mount Moriah (Haram esh-s 
Bridge over the Kedron, oe Gethsemane. 2 
GOOG SLO MU ators iin Saieeimaaiaie ses Siem eaten niatais wie oie 2114 
Bir-Eyub, at the confiuence of Hinnom and Kedron. 1996 
Mount of Olives, Church of Ascension on summit... 2724 
A table of levels differing somewhat from these will be 
found in Barclay’s City of the Great King, p. 103 sq. 

2. Respecting the supply of the city with water, we 
learn from Strabo’s account of the siege of Jerusalem by 
Pompey that the town was well provided with water 
within the walls, but that there was none in the envi- 
rons (Geog. xvi, 2,40). Probably the Roman troops 
then suffered from want of water, as did other armies 
which laid siege to Jerusalem. In the narratives of all 
such sieges we never read of the besieged suffering from 
thirst, although driven to the most dreadful extremities 
and resources by hunger, while the besiegers are fre- 
quently described as suffe ring greatly from want of wa- 
ter, and as being obliged to fetch it from a great dis- 
tance. The agonies of thirst sustained by the first Cru- 
saders in their siege of Jerusalem will be remembered 
by most readers from the vivid picture drawn by Tasso, 
if not from the account furnished by William of Tyre. 
Yet when the town was taken plenty of water was found 
within it. This is a very singular circumstance, and is 
perhaps only in part explained by reference to the sys- 
tem of preserving water in cisterns, as at this day i m 
Jerusalem. Solomon’s aqueduct near Bethlehem to Je- 
rusalem could have been no dependence, as its waters 
might easily have been cut off by the besiegers. All 
the wells, also, are now outside the town, apie no interi- 
or fountain is mentioned save that of Hezekiah, which 
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is scarcely fit for drinking, At the siege by Titus the 
well of Siloam may have been in possession of the Jews, 
i.e. within the walls; but at the siege by the Crusaders 
it was certainly held by the besieging Franks, and yet 
the latter perished from thirst, while the besieged had 
“ingentes copias aque.” We cannot here go through 
the evidence which by combination and comparison 

might throw some light on this remarkable question. 
There is, however, good ground to conclude that from 
very ancient times there has been under the Temple an 
unfailing source of water, derived by secret and subter- 
raneous channels from springs to the west of the town, 
and communicating by other subterranean passages with 
the Pool of Siloam and the Fountain of the Virgin in the 
east of the town, whether they were within or without 
the walls of the town. 

The existence of a perennial source of water below 
the Temple has always been admitted. Tacitus knew 
of it (//ist. vy, 12); and Aristeas, in describing the an- 
cient Temple, informs us that “the supply of water was 
unfailing, inasmuch as there was an abundant natural 
fountain flowing in the interior, and reservoirs of admi- 
rable construction under ground, extending five stadia 
round the Temple, with pipes and conduits unknown to 
all except those to whom the service was intrusted, by 
which the water was brought to various parts of the 
Temple and again conducted off.” The Moslems also 
have constantly afiirmed the existence of this fountain 
or cistern; but a reserve has always been kept up as to 
the means by which it is supplied. This reserve seems 
to have been maintained by the successive occupants of 
Jerusalem as a point of civic honor; and this fact alone 
intimates that there was danger to the town in its be- 
coming known, and points to the fact that the supply 
came from without the city by secret channels, which it 
was of importance not to disclose. Yet we are plainly 
told in the Bible that Hezekiah “stopped the upper 
water-course of Gihon, and brought it down to the west 
side of the city of David” (1 Kings i, 33, 38); from 2 
Chron, xxxii, 30, it seems that all the neighboring foun- 
tains were thus “stopped” or covered, and the brook 
which they had formed diverted by subterraneous chan- 
nels into the town, for the express purpose of preventing 
besiegers from finding the “much water” which previ- 
ously existed outside the walls (comp. also Ecclus, xlviii, 
17). Perhaps, likewise, the prophet Ezekiel (xlvii, 1- 
12) alludes to this secret fountain under the Temple 
when he speaks of waters issuing from the threshold of 
the Temple towards the east, and flowing down towards 
the desert as an abundant and beautiful stream. This 
figure may be drawn from the waters of the inner source 
under the Temple, being at the time of overflow dis- 
charged by the outlets at Siloam into the Kidron, which 
takes the eastward course thus described. 

There are certainly wells, or rather shafts, in and 
near the Temple area, which are said to derive their 
waters through a passage of masonry four or five feet 
high, from a chamber or reservoir cut in the solid rock 
under the grand mosque, in which the water is said to 
rise from the rock into a basin at the bottom. The ex- 
istence of this reservoir and source of water is affirmed 
by the citizens, and coincides with the previous intima- 
tions, but it must be left for future explorers to clear up 
all the obscurities in which the matter is involved. 
Even Dr. Barclay, who gave great attention to this sub- 
ject, was unable fully to clear it up (City of the Great 
King, p. 293 

The pools and tanks of ancient Jerusalem were very 
abundant, and, each house being provided with what 
we may call a bottle-necked cistern for rain-water, 
drought within the city was rare; and history shows us 
that it was the besiegers, not the besieged, that gener 
ally suffered from want of water (Gul. Tyr. bk. viii, P- Ts 
De Waha, Labores Godfredi, p. 421), though occasion- 
ally this was reversed (Josephus, War, v, 9, 4). Yet 
neither in ancient nor modern times could the neigh- 
borhood of Jeiusalem be called “ waterless,” as Strabo 
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describes it (Geogr. xvi, 2, 36). In summer the fields 
and hills around are verdureless and gray, scorched with 


months of drought, yet within a radius of seven miles 
» there are some thirty or forty natural springs (Barclay S 
- City of the Great King, p. 295). The artificial provision 


for a supply of water in Jerusalem in ancient times was 
perhaps the most complete and extensive ever under- 
taken for a city. Till lately this was not fully credited ; 
but Barclay’s, and, more recently, Whitty’s and Pierot- 
ti’s subterraneous excavations have proved it. The 
aqueduct of Solomon (winding along for twelve miles 
and a quarter) pours the waters of the three immense 
pools into the enormous Temple wells, cut out like cay- 
erns in the rock; and the pools, which surround the city 
in all directions, supply to a great extent the want of a 
river or a lake (Traill’s Josephus, vol. i; Append. p. 57, 
60). For a description of these, see 'Thomsoa, Land und 
Book, ii, 523 sq. 

The ordinary means taken by the inhabitants to se- 
cure a supply of water have been described under the 
article CisvERN; for interesting details, see Raumcr’s 
Paléstina, p. 329-833; Robinson’s Researches, i, 479- 


516; Olin’s Jravels, ii, 168-181; and Williams’s Holy 


City, ii, 453-502. 

3. We present in this connection some additional re- 
marks on the fortifications of the city. Dr. Robinson 
thinks that the wall of the new city, the Alia of Hadri- 
an, nearly coincided with that of the present Jerusalem ; 
and the portion of Mount Zion which now lies outside 
would seem then also to have been excluded; for Euse- 
bius and Cyril, in the 4th century, speak of the denun- 
ciation of the prophet being fulfilled, which describes 
Zion as “a ploughed field” (Mic. 111, 2). : 

In the Middle Ages there appear to have been two 
gates on each side of the city, making eight in ali; a 
number not greatly short of that assigned in the above 
estimate to the ancient Jerusalem, and probably occu- 
pying nearly the places of the most important of the 
ancient ones, 

On the west side were two gates, of which the prin- 
cipal was the Porta David, gate of David, often men- 
tioned by the writers on the Crusades. It was called 
by the Arabs Bab el-Mihrab, and corresponds to the 
present Jafta-gate, or Bab el-Khulil. The other was 
the gate of the Fuller’s Field (Porta Ville Fullonis), so 
called from Isa, vii,3. This seems to be the same which 
others call Porta Judiciaria, and which is described as 
being in the wall over against the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, leading to Silo (Neby Samwil) and Gibeon. 
This seems to be that which the Arabian writers call 
Serb. ‘There is no trace of it in the present wall. 

On the north there were also two gates, and all the 
Middle-Age writers speak of the principal of them as 
the gate of St. Stephen, from the notion that the death 
of the protomartyr took place near it. This was also 
called the gate of Ephraim, in reference to its probable 
ancient name. Arabic writers called it Bab ’A mud el- 
Ghurab, of which the present name, Bab el-’A mad, is 
only a contraction. The present gate of St.Stephen is 
on the east of the city, and the scene of the martyrdom 


‘is now placed near it; but there is no account of the 


change. Further east was the gate of Benjamin (Porta 
Benjaminis), corresponding apparently to what is now 
called the gate of Herod. 

On the east there seem to have been at least two 
gates. The northernmost is described by Adamnanus 
as a small portal leading down to the Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat. It was called the gate of Jehoshaphat from the 
valley to which it led. It seems to be represented by 
the present gate of St. Stephen. The Arabian writers 
call it Bab el-Usbat, gate of the Tribes, beine another 
form of the modern Arabic name Rab es-Subat, The 
present gate of St. Stephen has four lions sculptured 
Over it on the outside, which, as well as the architec- 
ture, show that it existed before the present walls. Dr, 
Robinson suggests that the original ‘small portal” was 
rebuilt on a larger scale by the Franks when they built 
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Interior of the “ Golden Gate.” 


in the eastern wall of the Temple area. It is now called 
by the Arabs Bab ed-Dahariych, but formerly Bab er- 
Rameh, “ Gate of Mercy.” The name Golden Gate ap- 
pears to have come from a supposed connection with 
one of the ancient gates of the Temple, which are said 
to have been covered with gold; but this name cannot 
be traced back beyond the historians of the Crusadcs. 
This gate is, from its architecture, obviously of Roman 
origin, and is conjectured to have belonged to the inclo- 
sure of the temple of Jupiter which was built by Hadrian 
upon Mount Moriah. The exterior is now walled up; 
but, being double, the interior forms within the area a 
recess, which is uscd for prayer by the Moslem worship- 
per. Different reasons are given for the closing of this 
gate. It was probably because it was found inconyen- 
ient that a gate to the mosque should be open in the 
exterior wall. Although not walled up, it was kept 
closed even when the Crusaders were in possession of 
the city, and only opened once a year, on Palm Sunday, 
in celebration of our Lord’s supposed triumphal entry 
through it to the Temple. 

Of all the towers with which the city was anciently 
adorned and defended, the most important is that of 
Hippicus, which Josephus, as we have already scen, as- 
sumed as the starting-point in his description of all the 
walls of the city. Herod gave to it the name of a 
friend who was slain in battle. It was a quadrangular 
structure, twenty-five cubits on each side, and built up 
entirely solid to the height of thirty cubits. Above 
this solid part was a cistern twenty cubits; and then, 
for twenty-five cubits ‘more, were chambers of various 
kinds, with a breastwork of two cubits, and battlements 
of three cubits upon the top. The altitude of the whole 
tower was consequently eighty cubits. The stones of 
which it was built were very large, twenty cubits long 
by ten broad and five high, and (probably in the upper 
part) were of white marble. Dr. Robinson has shown 
that this tower should be sought at the north-west cor- 
ner of the uppcr city, or Mount Zion. This part, a lit- 
tle to the south of the Jaffa-gate, is now occupied by 
the citadel. It is an irregular assemblage of square 
towers, surrounded on the inner side towards the city 
by a low wall, and haying on the outer or west side ¢ 
deep fosse. The towers which rise from the brink of 
the forse are protected on that side by a low sloping 
bulwark or buttress, which rises from the bottom of the 
trench at an angle of forty-five degrecs. This part 
bears evident marks of antiquity, and Dr, Robinson is 
inclined to ascribe these massive outworks to the time 
of the rebuilding and fortifying of the city by Hadrian. 
This fortress is described by the Middle-Age historians 
as the tower or citedel of David. Within it, as the 
traveller enters the city by the Jaffa-gate, the north- 
eastern tower attracts his notice as bearing evident 
marks of higher antiquity than any of the others. The 
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pper part is, indeed, modern, but the lower part 1s built 
’ larger stones, bevelled at the edges, and apparently 
still occupying their original places. ‘This tower has 
been singled out by the Franks, and bears among them 
the name of the tower of David, while they sometimes 
give to the whole fortress the name of the castle of Da- 
vil. Taking all the circumstances into account, Dr. 
Robinson thinks that the antique lower portion of this 
tower is in all probability a remnant of the tower of 
Hippicus, which, as Josephus states, was left standing 
by Titus when he destroyed the city. This discovery, 
however, is not new, the identity having been advoca- 
ted by Raumer and others before Dr. Robinson travelled. 
This view has been somewhat moditied by Mr. Williams, 
who shows that the north-western angle of the present 
citadel exactly corresponds in size and position to the 
description of Josephus, while other portions of the same 
general structure have been rebuilt upon the old foun- 
dations of the adjoining towers of Mariamne and Pha- 
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of which, the city may be said to be built. From them 
have been hewn, in past ages, the massive limetone 
blocks which appear in the walls and elsewhere. In 
these dark chambers one may, with the help of torches, 
wander for hours, serambling oyer mounds of rubbish ; 
now climbing into one chamber, now descending into 
another, noting the various cuttings, grooves, cleavages 
and hammer-marks; and wondering at the different 
shapes—bars here, slices there, boulders there, thrown 
up together in utter confusion, Only in one corner do 
we find a few drippings of water and a tiny spring; for 
these singular excayations, like the great limestone cave 
at Khureitun (beyond Bethlehem, probably Adullam), 
are entirely free from damp; and though the only bit 
of intercourse with the upper air is by the small twenty- 
inch hole at the Damascus-gate, through which the en~ 
terprising traveller wriggles into them like a serpent, 
yet the air is fresh and somewhat warm (Stewart's J’ent 
and Khan, p. 263-266). These are no doubt the subter- 
ranean retreats referred to by Josephus as occupied by 


days of Jerusalem (War, vi, 7, 


3; vi, 8,4); and to which Tas- 


so alludes when relating the 


wizard’s promise to conduct 
the “Soldan” through God- 
frey’s leaguer into the heart 
of the city (Gerus. Liber. x, 29). 
The native name for the quar- 
ries is Maghéret el-Kotton, the 
Cotton Cave. For a full de- 
scription of these caverns, see 
Barclay, City ofthe Great King, 
p-460sq.; Thomson, Land and 
Bool:,ii,491 sq.; Wilson in the 
Ordnance Survey (1865, p. 63). 

4, The following description 
of the present city is chiefly 
abridged from the excellent 
account of Dr. Olin (Travels, 
vol. ii, chap. iv). The general 


The present Damascus-gate in particular, from its 
massive style and other circumstances, seems to have 
occupied a prominent point along the ancient “second 


wall” of the city. Connected with its structures are the 
immense underground quarries, ov which, as well as out 


view of the city from the Mt. 
of Olives is mentioned more or less by all travellers as 
that from which they derive their most distinct and 
abiding impression of Jerusalem. 

The summit of the Mount of Olives is about half a 
mile east from the city, which it completely overlooks, 
every considerable edifice and al- 
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Plan of Quarries under Jerusalem. 


most every house being visible. 
The city, seen from this point, ap- 
pears to be a regular inclined plain, 
sloping gently and uniformly from 
west to east, or towards the ob- 
server, and indented by a slight 
depression or shallow vale, run- 
ning nearly through the centre in 
the same direction, The south- 
east: corner of the quadrangle—for 
that may be assumed as the figure 
formed by the rocks—that which 
is nearest to the observer, 1s occu- 
pied by the mosque of Omar and its 
extensive and beautiful grounds, 
This is Mount Moriah, the site of 
Solomon’s Temple; andthe ground 
embraced in this inclosure occu-~ 
pies about an eighth of the whole 
modern city, It is covered with 
greensward, and planted sparingly 
with olive, cypress, and other trees, 
and it is certainly the most lovely 
feature of the town, whether we 
haye reference to the splendid 
structures or the beautiful lawn 
spread out around thera. 

The south-west quarter, em- 
bracing that part of Mount Zion 
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Map of Modern Jerusalem, 


which is within the modern town, is to a great ex- 
tent occupied by the Armenian convent, an enormous 
edifice, which is the only conspicuous object in this 
neighborhood. The north-west is largely ozeupied by 
the Latin convent, another very extensive establish- 
ment. About midway between these two convents is 
the castle or citadel, close to the Bethlehem-gate, al- 
ready mentioned. The north-east quarter of Jerusalem 
1s but partially built up, and it has more the aspect of a 
rambling agricultural village than that of a crowded 
city. The vacant spots here are green with gardens 
and olive-trees. There is another large vacant tract 
along the southern wall, and west. of the Haram, also 
covered with verdure. Near the centre of the city also 
appear two or three green spots, which are sm 
dens. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is t 
conspicuous edifice in this vicinity 
striking objects, 


all war- 
he only 
, and its domes are 
There are no buildings which, either 


‘from its base to the summit. 


from their size or beauty, are likcly to engage the at- 
tention. Eight or ten minarets mark the position of so 
many mosques in different parts of the town, but they 
are only noticed because of their elevation above the 
surrounding edifices. Upon the same principle the eye 
rests for a moment upon a great number of low domes, 
which form the roofs of the principal dwellings, and re- 
lieve the heavy uniformity of the flat plastered roofs 


which cover the greater mass of more humble habita- 


tions. Many ruinous piles and a thonsand disgusting 


| objects are concealed or disguised by the distance. Many 


inequalities of surface, which exist to so great an extent 
that there is not a level street of any length in Jerusa- 
lem, are also unperceiyed. 

From the same commanding point of yiew a few ol- 
ive and fig trees are seen in the lower part of the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and scattered over the side of Olivet 


They are sprinkled yet 
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ee : 
gly on the southern side of the city on | about his ears he removes into another, and permits 


? 


unts Zion and Ophel, North of Jerusalem the olive 

plantations appear more numerous as well as thriving, 
and thus offer a grateful contrast to the sunburnt fields 
and bare rocks which predominate in this landscape. 
The region west of the city appears to be destitute of 

trees, Fields of stunted wheat, yellow with the drought 
rather than white for the harvest, are seen on all sides 
of the town. 

Within the gates, however, the city is full of inequal- 
ities. The passenger is always ascending or descending. 
‘There are no level streets, and little skill or labor has been 
employed to remove or diminish the inequalities which 
nature or time has produced. Houses are built upon 
mountains of rubbish, which are probably twenty, thir- 
ty, or fifty feet above the natural level, and the streets 
are constructed with the same disregard to conven- 
ience, with this difference, that some slight attention is 
paid to the possibility of carrying off surplus water. 
The streets are, without exception, narrow, seldom ex- 
ceeding eight or ten feet in breadth. The houses often 
meet, and in some instances a buikling occupies both 
sides of the street, which runs under a succession of 
arches barely high enough to permit an equestrian to 
pass under them. A canopy of old mats or of plank is 
suspended over the principal streets when not arched. 
This custom had its origin, no doubt, in the heat of the 
climate, which is very intense in summer, and it gives 
a gloomy aspect to all the most thronged and busy 
parts of the city. These covered ways are often per- 
vaded by currents of air when a perfect calm prevails in 
other places. The principal streets of Jerusalem run 
nearly at right angles to each other. Very few, if any 
of them, bear names among the native population. They 
are badly paved, being merely laid irregularly with raised 
stones, with a deep square channel for beasts of burden 
in the middle; but the steepness of the ground contrib- 
utes to keep them cleaner than in most Oriental cities. 

The houses of Jerusalem are substantially built of the 
limestone of which the whole of this part of Palestine is 
composed: not usually hewn, but broken into regular 
forms, and making a solid wall of very respectable ap- 
pearance. For the most part, there are no windows 
next to the street, and the few which exist for the pur- 
poses of light or ventilation are completely masked by 
easements and lattice-work. The apartments receive 
their light from the open courts within. The ground 
plot is usually surrounded by a high inclosure, common- 
ly forming the walls of the house only, but sometimes 
embracing a small garden and some vacant ground. 
The rain-water which falls upon the pavement is care- 
fully conducted, by means of gutters, into cisterns, where 
it is preserved for domestic uses. The people of Jerusa- 
lem rely chiefly upon these reservoirs for their supply 
of this mdispensable article. Every house has its cis- 
tern, and the larger habitations are provided with a 
considerable number of them, which occupy the ground 
story or cells formed for the purpose below it. Stone is 
employed in building for all the purposes to which it 
can possibly be applied, and Jerusalem is hardly more 
exposed to accidents by fire than a quarry or subterra- 
nean cavern. ‘The floors, stairs, ete., are of stone, and 
the ceiling is usually formed by a coat of plaster laid 
upon the stones, which at the same time form the roof 
and the vaulted top of the room. Doors, sashes, and a 
few other appurtenances, are all that can usually be af- 
forded of a material so expensive as wood. The little 
timber which is used is mostly brought from Mount 
Lebanon, as in the time of Solomon. A rough, crooked 
stick of the fig-tree, or some gnarled, twisted planks 
made of the olive—the growth of Palestine, are occa- 
sionally seen. In other respects, the description in the 
article House will afford a sufficient notion of those mn 
Jerusuem. A large number of houses in Jerusalem are 
in a dilapidated and ruinous state. Nobody seems to 
make repairs so long as his dwelling does not absolutely 
yefuse him shelter and safety. if one room tumbles 
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rubbish and vermin to accumulate as they will in the 
deserted halls, 'lottering staircases are propped to pre- 
vent their fall; and, when the editice becomes untena- 
ble, the occupant seeks another a little less ruinous, leay- 
ing the wreck to a smaller or more wretched family, or, 
more probably, to a goatherd and his flock. Habita- 
tions which have a very respectable appearance as seen 
from the street, are often found, upon entering them, to 
be little better than heaps of ruins. 

Nothing of this would be suspected from the general 
appearance of the city as seen from the various com- 
manding points without the walls, nor from anything 
that meets the eye in the streets. Few towns in the 
East offer a more imposing spectacle to the view of the 
approaching stranger. He is struck with the height 
and massiveness of the walls, which are kept in perfect 
repair, and naturally produce a favorable opinion of the 
wealth and comfort which they are designed to protect. 
Upon entering the gates, he is apt, after all that has 
been published about the solitude that reigns in the 
streets, to be surprised at meeting large numbers of peo- 
ple in the chief thoroughfares, almost without excep- 
tion decently clad. A longer and more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Jerusalem, however, does not fail to cor- 
rect this too favorable impression, and demonstrate the 
existence and general prevalence of the poverty and 
even wretchedness which must result in every country 
from oppression, from the absence of trade, and the ut- 
ter stagnation of all branches of industry. Considerable 
activity is displayed in the bazaars, which are supplied 
scantily, like those of other Eastern towns, with provis- 
ions, tobacco, coarse cottons, and other articles of prime 
necessity. A considerable business is still done in beads, 
crosses, and other sacred trinkets, which are purchased 
to a vast amount by the pilgrims who annually throng 
the holy city. The support and eyen the existence of 
the considerable population of Jerusalem depend upon 
this transient patronage —a circumstance to which a 
great part of the prevailing poverty and degradation is 
justly ascribed. The worthless articles employed in 
this pitiful trade are, almost without exception, brought 
from other places, especially Hebron and Bethlehem— 
the former celebrated for its baubles of glass, the latter 
chiefly for rosaries, crucifixes, and other toys made of 
mother-of-pearl, olive-wood, black stones from the Dead 
Sea, ete. These are eagerly bought up by the ignorant 
pilgrims, sprinkled with holy water by the priests, or 
consecrated by some other religious mummery, and car- 
ried off in triumph and worn as ornaments to charm 
away (disease and misfortune, and probably to be buried 
with the deluded enthusiast in his coffin, as a sure pass- 
port to eternal blessedness. With the departure of the 
swarms of pilgrims, however, even this poor semblance 
of active industry and prosperity deserts the city. With 
the exception of some establishments for soap-making, a 
tannery, and a very few weayers of coarse cottons, there 
do not appear to be any manufacturers properly belong- 
ing to the place. Agriculture is almost equally wretch~ 
ed, and can oniy give employment to a few hundred 
people, The masses really seem to be without any reg- 
ular employment. A considerable number, especially 
of the Jews, professedly live on charity. Many Chris- 
tian pilgrims annually find their way hither on similar 
resources, and the approaches to the holy places are 
thronged with beggars, who in piteous tones demand 
alms in the name of Christ and the blessed Virgin. The 
general condition of the population is that of abject pov- 
erty. A few Turkish officials, ecclesiastical, civil, and 
military; some remains of the old Mohammedan aris- 
tocracy—once powerful and rich, but now much impov- 
erished and nearly extinet; together with a few trades- 
men in easy circumstances, form almost the only excep- 
tions to the prevailing indigence. There is not a sin- 
gle broker among the whole population, and not the 
smallest sum can be obtained on the best bills of ex- 
change short of Jaffa or Beirtit, 


The populution of Jerusalem has been variously 
estimated by different travellers, some making it as 
high as 30,000, others as low as 12,000, An average 
of these estimates would make it somewhere between 
12,000 and 15,000; but the Egyptian system of taxa- 
tion and of military conscription in Syria has lately fur- 
nished more accurate data than had previously been ob- 
tainable, and on these Dr. Robinson estimates the popu- 
Jation at not more than 11,500, distributed thus : 


CLEEIG Peis teiolnlese(ena.cs'efsie isi stoleuertate 4,500 
Jenn et 3,000 
Christians... .c-.. ds legyiaistetdls Hes 3,500 

71,000 


If to this be added something for possible omissions, 
and the inmates of the conyents, the standing popula- 
tion, exclusive of the garrison, would not exceed J 1,500. 
Dr. Barclay is very minute in regard to the Christian 
sects, and his details show that Robinson greatly under- 
estimated them when he gave their number as 3500. 
Barclay shows them to be in all 4518 (p. 588). The 
latest estimate of the population is that of Pierotti, who 
gives the entire sum as 20,330, subdivided as follows: 
Christian sects, 5068; Moslems (Arabs and Turks), 7556 ; 
Jews, 7706. 

The language most generally spoken among all class- 
es of the inhabitants is the Arabic. Schools are rare, 
and consequently facility in reading is not often met 
with. The general condition of the inhabitants has al- 
ready been indicated. 

The Turkish governor of the town holds the rank of 
pasha, but is responsible to the pasha of Beirtit. The 
government is somewhat milder than before the period 
of the Egyptian dominion; but it is said that the Jew- 
ish and Christian inhabitants at least have ample cause 
to regret the change of masters, and the American mis- 
sionaries lament that change without reserve (Am. £2b. 
Repos. for 1843), Yet the Moslems reverence the same 
spots which the Jews and Christians account holy, the 
holy sepulchre only excepted; and this exception arises 
from their disbelief that Christ was crucified, or buried, 
or rose again. Formerly there were in Palestine monks 
of the Benedictine and Augustine orders, and of those 
of St. Basil and St. Anthony; but since 1504 there have 
been none but Franciscans, who have charge of the Lat- 
in conyent and the holy places. They resided on Mount 
Zion till A.D. 1561, when the Turks allowed them the 
monastery of St. Salvador, which they now occupy. 
They had formerly a handsome revenue out of all Ro- 
man Catholic countries, but these sources have fallen 
off since the French Revolution, and the establishment 
is said to be poor and deeply in debt. The expenses 
arise from the duty imposed upon the convent of-enter- 
taining pilgrims, and the cost of maintaining the twen- 
ty convents belonging to the establishment of the Terra 
Santa is estimated at 40,000 Spanish dollars a year. 
Formerly it was much higher, in consequence of the 
heavy exactions of the Turkish government. Burck- 
hardt says that the brotherhood paid annually £12,000 
to the pasha of Damascus. But the Egyptian govern- 
ment relieved them from these heavy charges, and im- 
posed instead a regular tax on the property possessed. 
For the buildings and lands in and around Jerusalem 
the annual tax was fixed at 7000 piastres, or 350 Span- 
ish dollars. It is probable that the restored Turkish 
government has not yet, in this respect, recurred to its 
old oppressions. The convent contains fift vy monks, half 
Italians and half Spaniards. In it resides the intendant 


or the principal of all the conyents, with the rank of ab- | 


bot, and the title of guardian of Mount Zion and custos 
of the Holy Land. Tle is always an Italian, and has 
charge of all the spiritual affairs of the Roman Catho- 
lics in the Holy Land. There is also a president or vi- 
car, who takes the place of the euardian in case of ab- 
sence or death: he was formerly a Frenchman, but is 
now either an Italian or Spaniard. The procurator, 
who manages their temporal affairs, is always a Span- 
jard, A council, called Discretorium, composed of these 
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officials and three other monks, has thi 
agement of both spiritual and temporal matters. 
of the attention of the order is occupied, and 
its expense incurred, in entertaining pilgrims and in f] 
distribution of alms. The native Roman Catholics live 
around the convent, on which they are wholly depend- } 
ant. They are native Arabs, and are said to be de- _ 
scended from conyerts in the times of the Crusades. 

There is a Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, but he usu- 
ally resides at Constantinople, and is represented in the 
holy city by one or more vicars, who are bishops resid- 
ing in the great convent near the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. At present the vicars are the bishops of 
Lydda, Nazareth, and Kerek (Petra), assisted by the 
other bishops resident in the convent. In addition to 
thirteen monasteries in Jerusalem, they possess the con- 
veut of the Holy Cross, near Jerusalem; that of St. He- 
lena, between Jerusalem and Bethlehem; and that of — 
St. John, between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. All 
the monks of the convents are foreigners. The Chris- 
tians of the Greek rite who are not monks are all native 
Arabs, with their native priests, who are allowed to per- 
form the Church services in their mother tongue—the 
Arabic. 

The Armenians in Jerusalem have a patriarch, with 
three convents and 100 monks, They have also con- 
vents at Bethlehem, Ramleh, and Jaffa. Few of the 
Armenians are natives: they are mostly merchants, and 
among the wealthiest inhabitants of the place, and their 
convent in Jerusalem is deemed the richest in the Le- 
vant. Their church of St.James, upon Mount Zion, is 
very showy in its decorations, but void of taste. The 
Coptic Christians at Jerusalem are only some monks re- 
siding in the convent of es-Sultan, on the north side of 
the pool of Hezekiah. There is also a convent of the 
Abyssinians, and one belonging to the Jacobite Syrians, 

The estimate of the number of the Jews in Jerusalem | 
at 3000 is given by Dr. Robinson on the authority of ‘ 
Mr. Nicolayson, the resident missionary to the Jews; 
yet in the following year (1839) th» Scottish deputation 
set them down at six 62 seven thousand on the same 
authority. (See Dr. Barclay’s estimate above.) They 
inhabit a distinct quarter of the town, between Mount 
Zion and Mount Moriah. This is the worst and dirtiest 
part of the holy city, and that in which the plague never 
fails to make its first appearance. Few of the Jerusalem 
Jews are natives, and most of them come from foreign 
parts to die in the city of their fathers’ sepulchres. The 
greater proportion of them are from different parts of 
the Levant, and appear to be mostly of Spanish and 
Polish origin. Few are from Germany, or understand 
the German language. They are, for the most part, 
wretchedly poor, and depend in a great degree for their 
subsistence upon the contributions of their brethren in 
different countries, These contributions vary corsid- 
erably in amount in different years, and often occa- 
sion much dissatisfaction in their distribution (see the 
Narrative of the Scottish deputation, p. 148). An ef- 
fort, however, is now making in Europe for the promo- 
tion of Jewish agriculture in Palestine, and a society 
formed for that purpose, under whose auspices several 
Jewish families have emigrated to their sacred father- 
land, and are engaged in the culture of the productions 
for which the soil was anciently so famous. Prominent 
among these philanthropic exertions are those of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, of London, who has established a farm 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem for the benefit of his Jewish 
brethren (Benjamin, Hight Years in Asia and A frica, 
p. 84). Under the reforms and religious toleration in- 
troduced by the present sultan an amelioration of the 
condition of the Jewish and Christian inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem may be expected. It should also be added that 
European enterprise has projected a railway from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem as one of the fruits of the alliance during: 
the late war, and on its completion an additional impulse 


will doubtless be given to this ancient metropolis by the 
facilities of trayel and transportation thus afforded. 
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he most recent and complete works on modern Je- 
m are Dr, Titus Tobler’s Zwei Biicher Topographie 
von Jerusalem und seine Umgebungen (Berl. 1853, et seq.), 
which contains (vol. i, p. xi-ciy) a nearly full list of all 
works by travellers and others on the subject, with brief 
eriticisms (continued in an appendix to his Dritte Wan- 
derung, Gotha, 1859, and greatly enlarged in his Biblio- 
graphia Geographica Palestine, Lpz. 1867), and Prof, 
Sepp’s Jerusalem und das Heilige Land (Mitnchen, 1864, 
2 vols.), which almost exhaustively treats the sacred 
topography from the Roman Catholic point of view. The 
city has been more or less described by nearly all who 
have visited the Holy Land; see especially Bartlett's 
Walks about Jerusalem (Lond. 1842). The map of Van 
de Velde (Gotha, 1858), with a memoir by ‘Tobler, has 
remained the most exact one of the present city till the 
publication of the Enghsh Ordnance Survey (London, 
1864-5, 1866; N. Y., 1871), which contains minute de- 
tails. The most perfect pictorial representation is thc 
Panorama of Jerusalem, taken from the Mount of Ol- 
ines, in three large aquatint engravings, with a key, pub- 
lished in Germany (Munich, 1850). Many new and in- 
teresting details have been furnished by the scientific 
surveys and subterranean explorations of the engineers 
lately employed under the auspices of the “ Palestine 
Exploration Fund” of England, the results of which are 
detailed in their successive Quurterly Statements, and 
popularly summed up in their volume entitled Jerusalem 
Recovered (Lond. and N. Y.1871, 8vo). See PALESTINE. 
JERUSALEM, COUNCILS OF (Concilia’ Hieroso- 
lymitana). Much depends, in determining the number 
of councils held, on the significance of the name. See 
the article Counctt. We have room here only for the 
principal councils held at J erusalem. They are, I. The 
Jirst ecclesiastical council mentioned in Acts xy, which 
3s believed to have been held during the year 47, under 
James the Less, bishop of Jerusalem, in consequence of 
the dispute in the Church of Antioch on the propriety 
of dispensing with circumcision (probably provoked by 
Judaizers). By the decisions of this council, the faith- 
ful were commanded to abstain (1) from meats which 
had been offered to idols (so as not even to appear to 
countenance the worship of the heathen), (2) from blood 
and strangled things (probably to avoid giving offence 
to the prejudices of the Jewish converts), and (3) from 
fornication (the prevailing vice of the Gentiles). See 
Councit, APOSTOLICAL, AT JERUSALEM. If. in 3835, 
when many bishops had met in the sacred city to con- 
secrate the church of the Holy Sepulchre, Constantine 
directed that an effort should be made to heal the divi- 
sions of the Church. It was by this council that Arius 
was restored to fellowship, and allowed to return to Al- 
exandria. Eusebius (Vit. Const.iv,47) pronounces it the 
largest he knew next to the Council of Nice, with which 
he even compares it. III. One in 349, by Maximus, 
bishop of Jerusalem, and some sixty bishops. upon the 
return of Athanasius (q.v.) to Alexandria, after the death 
of Gregory. They rescinded the decree which had been 
published against him, and drew up a synodal letter 
to the Church in Alexandria. IV. Held in 399, in con- 
sequence of a synodal letter from Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria on the decrees passed in council against the Origen- 
ists. They concurred in the judgment, and stated their 
resolution not to hold communion with any who denied 
the equality of the Son and the Father. See ORIGEN; 
Trintry. V. In 453, on Juvenal’s restoration, by the 
emperor Marcian, to the bishopric of Jerusalem (from 
which he had been deposed on account of his concur- 
rence in the oppression of Flavianus in the Latrocinium 
at Ephesus), and the expulsion of Theodosius, a Euty- 
chian heretic, who had become bishop by prejudicing 
the empress Eudoxia and the monks against Juvenal (q. 
y.). VI. Held in 518, under the patriarch John III, 
and composed of thirty-three bishops, They addressed 
a synodal letter to John of Constantinople indorsing 
the decisions of the council of that city, and condemned 
the Severians ard Eutychians. VII, About 536, under 


patriarch Peter, attended by forty-five bishops. They 
indorsed the acts of the Council of Constantinople (536) 
concerning the deposition of the Monothelite patriarch 
Anthymus and the election of Menai in his stead. The 
Acephalists were also condemned by them, VIII. Held 
in 553, where the acts of the fifth cecumenical council of 
Constantinople were received by all the bishops of Pal- 
estine with the exception of Alexander of Abilene, who 
was therefor deposed. IX. In 634, In this council the 
patriarch Sophronius addressed a synodal letter to the 
different patriarchs, informing them of his election, and 
urging them to oppose the Monothelites. X. In 1443, 
under Arsenius of Cxsarea, ordering that no ordination 
of a clerk should be considered valid if performed by a 
bishop in communion with Rome, unless the clerk proved 
to the orthodox bishops his adhesion to the faith of the 
Greek Church. XI. By far the most important council 
held there was that of 1672. It was convened by Dosi- 
theus, at that time patriarch of Jerusalem. ‘There were 
present fifty-three prelates of his diocese, including the 
ex-patriarch Nectarius; six metropolitans, archiman- 
drates, presbyters, deacons, and monks. ‘The council call- 
ed itself domic (pS0d0kiag H amoNoyia. Its main ob- 
ject was to eradicate Calvinism, which threatened to find 
many adherents amongst this branch of the Eastern 
Church, into which it had been introduced by Cyrillus 
Lucaris. The declarations of belief put forth by this 
council gaye rise to considerable trouble in the Eastern 
Church. Many charged it with Romanistic tendencies, 
especially because it avoided all utterance on points of 
difference between the two churches; and it was claim- 
ed, also, that their confession directly opposed the con- 
fession of Cyril. (Consult Harduin, xi, 179; Kimmel, 
Libri Symbolici eccles. Orient.) See Mansi, Suppl. i, coll. 
271; Baronius, iv, Cone. p. 1588; v, Cone. p. 275, 739; 
Mansi, note to Raynaldus, ix, 420; Landon, Man, Coun- 
cils, p. 271 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, vi, 501 sq. 

JERUSALEM CREED. The early churches of the 
sacred city are now generally acknowledged to have 
had a creed of their own, which some believe to have 
been the production of Cyril of Jerusalem, while others 
claim that it originated before his time. It has been 
preserved in the catechetical discourses of Cyril, and 
reads as follows: “I believe in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father before 
all worlds; very God by whom all things were made, 
who was incarnate and made man, crucified and buried, 
and the third day ascended into the heavens, and sat 
down at the right hand of the Father, and is coming to 
judge quick and dead, And in the Holy Ghost, the 
Paraclete, who spake by the prophets; and in one holy 
catholic Church; and resurrection of the flesh ; and in 
life everlasting.” See Library of the Fathers (Oxford 
transl. 1838), ii, 52 sq.; Migne, Patrologia Greca,XxXxiil, 
505 sq.; Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 474, 

JERUSALEM, FRIENDS OF, is the name of a fa- 
natical sect in Wiirtemberg who claim it to be the duty 
of the believers of the Bible to rebuild the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and to congregate there, according to Ezek. 
x1 and sq. 

JERUSALEM, KNIGHTS OF. ‘The possession of 
Jerusalem by a Christian power during the period of 
the Latin kings (see above, history of Jerusalem), gave 
birth to the two great orders of knighthood, that of the 
Temple, and that of St. John of Jerusalem; the former 
of which was distributed throughout Europe, and the 
latter—known also under the name of Knights Hospi- 
tallers (q. v.)—first fixed themselves at Rhodes, and af- 
terwards dwindled down into the little society of the 
Knights of Malta (q.v.). The Teutonic order sprung 
up at Acre in 1191, and its grand masters, who became 
hereditary, were the ancestors of the house of Branden- 
burg and the kings of Prussia. See TEMPLARS. 

JERUSALEM, NEW, the symbolic name of the Chris- 
tian Chureh; also called “the Bride, the Lamb’s wife” 
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(Rev. xxi, 2-21; iii, 12). The apostle, from the sum- 
mit of a high mountain, beheld, in a pictorial symbol 
or scenic representation, a city resplendent with celes- 
tial brightness, which seemed to descend from the heay- 
ens to the earth. It was built upon terraces, one rising 
above another, each terrace having its distinct wall sup- 
porting or encircling it; and thus, although each wall 
was only 144 cubits=252 feet high, the height of the 
whole city was equal to its diameter, This was stated 
to ba a square of about 400 miles; or 12,000 stadia = 
about 1600 miles in circumference—of course a mystical 
number, denoting that the city was capable of holding 
almost countless myriads of inhabitants. In its general 
form, the symbolic city presents a striking resemblance 
to that of the new city in Ezek, xl-xlviil. The picto- 
rial symbol must be regarded as the representation not 
of a place or state, but of the Church as a socectly, the 
“body of Christ” (Eph. v, 23-30; Gal. iv, 26). As Je- 
rusalem and Zion are often used for the inhabitants and 
faithful worshippers, so the new Jerusalem is emblemat- 
ival of the Church of God, part on earth and part im 
heayen. To suppose the invisible world to be exclu- 
sively referred to would deprive the contrast between 
the Law and the Gospel economy, Sinai and Zion, of its 
appositeness and force. Moreover, the distinction be- 
tween “the general assembly of the enrolled citizens,” 
and “the spirits of the just made perfect” (Heb. xii, 22- 
24), can be explained only by interpreting the former 
of the Church militant, or the body of Christ on earth, 
and the latter of the Church triumphant in heaven. 
Thus we see why the New Jerusalem was beheld, like 
Jacob's ladder, extending from earth to heaven. See 
ZION. 

JHRUSALEM, NEW, CHURCH. See New-Jervu- 
SALEM CHURCH. 

JERUSALEM, PATRIARCHATE OF. See Parri- 
ARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 

JERUSALEM, tue New SEE or St.JAmMeEs tN. The 
city, sacred alike to the Jew, the Gentile, and the Turk, 
never felt the influence of Protestant teachings until the 
opening of the present era, and, strange to say, the des- 
titute condition of the Jews first caused the appoint- 
ment of two missionaries to Palestine. ‘These were sent 
in 1818 by the North American Missionary Society, of 
Boston. In Europe, no action was taken until 1832: in 
this year the London Jewish Missionary Society also 
entered the field. In 1840, at last, the expedition of 
the great Muropean Powers to the East gave rise to the 
hope that, though Protestantism might not immediate- 
ly secure a strong foothold, the power of the Moham- 
medans at least would be. broken, and an opening be 
made for Christian influences on the inhabitants of the 
sacred land. The great ambition of king Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia was to establish a Protestant 
bishopric in the holy city; and when, at the ratification 
(July 15, 1840) of the treaty between the Christian and 
Mussulman Powers, he failed to obtain the desired sup- 
port for his proposition in favor of entire religious liber- 
ty for Hastern Christians, he dispatched a special embas- 
sy to the queen of England, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the bishop of London (recognising in them 
the spiritual heads of the English Church), and pro- 
posed a plan for these two great Protestant nations— 
Prussia and England—to establish and support in com- 
mon a Protestant bishopric in Jerusalem, which should 
be equally shared in (i.e. alternately) by both the Ger- 
man Evangelical and the Anglican churches, 
antreipated,” says Dr. Hagenbach (Church Hist. 18th and 
19th Cent. i1, 397 sq.), “ that by this means Protestant- 
ism would be more firmly established, and an important 
centre formed for missionary labors. While Prussia had 
formally united with England in the attainment of 
sian ecclesiastical ends, it now seemed that England, 
m the position which Providence had given her, was 
pegs a realization of this plan; and the influ- 

nee w hich she had gained as a European Power in the 
East and in Jerusalem, encouraged the hope without, 
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while it was inwardly strengthened by th 
of her ecclesiastical character, and by th 


opinion concerning the proposition, There were many 
eminent German theologians who doubted the wisdom 
of affiliating with the English Church, which they de- 
cried as one of exterior formalism, ete., while, amongst 
the English, many hesitated to cast in their lot with 
German rationalistic divines. But the plan was, after 
all, adopted by the higher clergy of England, as well it 
might be, for it secured to them not only the first se- 
lection, but Prussia also stipulated that the bishopric to 
be formed at the Church of St. James, in Jerusalem, 
should be after the plan of the Established Church in 
England, and that the stationed bishop, though he be a 
German, should receive his appropriute consecration at 
the hands of the primate of the Anglican Church (the 
archbishop of Canterbury), and subscribe to the 39 arti- 
cles of the Establishment. The plea which the English 
clergy made on its adoption was that it gave rise to the 
hope of bringing about by this means a reconciliation 
between the two denominations: the archbishop even 
expressed, on the occasion, the hope that this would lead 
to “a unity of discipline as well as of doctrine between 
our own Church and the less perfectly constituted of the 
Protestant churches of Europe.” The endowment of 
the bishopric was fixed at £30,000 sterling, to insure the 
bishop a yearly income of £1200. The bishop was to 
be named alternately by England and Prussia, the pri- 
mate of England, however, haying the nght to veto the 
nomination of the latter. The protection to be afforded 
to the German Evangelists is provided for by the ordi- 
nances of 1841-2, containing the following specifications : 
1st. The bishop will take the German congregation un- 
der his protection, and afford them all the assistance in 
his power. 2d. He will be assisted by competent Ger- 
man ministers, ordained according to the ritual of the 
Church of England, and required to yield him obedi- 
ence. 3d. The liturgy is to be taken from the received 
liturgies of the Prussian Church, carefully revised by 
the primate. 4th. The rite of confirmation is to be ad- 
ministered according to the form of the English Church, 
In the mean while, an act of Parliament, under date of 
Oct. 5, 1841, decided that persons could be consecrated 
bishops of the Church of England in foreign countries 
without thereby becoming subjects of the crown, but 
that such would also take the oath of allegiance to the 
archbishop, in order that they, and such deacons and 
ministers as they might ordain, may have the right to 
fulfil the same functions in England and Ireland. In 
consequence, Dr. M‘Caul, of Ireland, having declined the 
appointment, Dr. Michael Salomon Alexander, professor 
of Hebrew and Rabbinical literature at Christ’s College, 
London, a converted Jew, and formerly a Prussian sub- 
ject (having been born in Polish Prussia in 1799), was 
made first incumbent of the new bishopric. He died 
Nov. 23, 1845, near Cairo. His successor was Samuel 
Gobat, of Cremine, canton Berne, a student of the Basle 
Mission House, nominated by Prussia, and experienced 
for missionary labors by his residence in Abyssinia. 
Since then, the news from Jerusalem has been gratify- 
ing. Jan, 21, 1849, a newly-created Evangelical church, 
called Christ Church, situated on Mount Zion, was dedi- 
cated. The Gospel is preached there in Hebrew, En- 
glish, German, French, Spanish, and Arabic. Belonging 


| to it are a burial-ground; a school attended by the chil- 
“Tt was | 


dren of Jews, Mohammedans, and different Christian 
denominations ; a hospital for the Jews, in which they 
have an opportunity of hearing the Scriptures; a hos- 
pital for proselytes, ete., which is attended to by deacon- 
esses; a house of industry for proselytes, and an indus- 
trial school for Jewish females. The number of Jewish 
converts averages from seven to nine annually. In con- 
sequence of the firman granting to Protestants the same 
rights as are possessed by other churches, they have es- 


tablished small schools in Bethlehem, Jaffa, Nablis, and 
Nazareth. 


her 


episcopal dignity.” Of course, people differed in their — 


ry 
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accurate accounts, see Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 
03 sq.; Abeken, Dus ebangelische bisthum in Jerusalem 
(Berlin, 1842). (J. H. W.) 


. 
_ Jerusalem, Jonann Frieprica WitneLM, a Ger- 
man theologian—one of the best apologetic and practi- 


cal theologians of the last century, was born at Osna- 
briick Noy. 22,1709, and was educated at the Universities 


of Leipzig and Wittenberg; at the latter he took his mas- 


ter’s degree. Disinclined to enter the ministry, for which 
he had prepared himself, and too young to enter the 
ranks of academical instructors, he went to the Low 
Countries, and studied at Leyden, where he enjoyed the 
counsels of such men as Albert Schultens, Peter Bur- 
man, ete. He sought and secured the friendship of the 
leading minds of the different Christian denominations 
of Holland, and learned to appreciate men out of the 
pale of his own band. After his return to his native 
place, still only twenty-four years old, he received the 
most flattering offers, one of which was a position at the 
newly-created University of Géttingen, which he in- 
clined to accept. Fearing that he might not be thor- 
oughly prepared, he again sect out on a journey, this time 


‘to spend a year of further preparatory study in England, 


more especially at London. He there became acquaint- 
ed with the master theologians of that age and country. 
Thomas Sherlock, Daniel Waterland, Samuel Clarke free- 
ly admitted the young scholar to their studies, and so 
interested became he in English theology that he re- 
mained there three years and declined to go to Géttin- 
gen. In 1740 he returned to Germany, and was appoint- 
od tutor and preacher of prince Charles William Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick. In 1745 he was appointed provost 
of the monasteries of St. Crucis and gidi; in 1749 he 
was made abbot of Marienthal, and in 1752 abbot of the 
convent of Riddagshausen, a theological training-school 
of the Brunswick ministry, with which he remained as- 
sociated for two scores of years, and in which he labored 
earnestly to promote especially the religious spirit of the 
young preachers. Indeed, so well were his labors per- 
formed, that a late biographer of Jerusalem is found to 


say that in no small measure the religious spirit of | 


Brunswick of our day is due to the work which he per- 
formed at this institution, In 177] he became vice- 
president of the consistory of Wolfenbiittel. In the lat- 
ter part of his life he was severely afflicted by the suicide 
of his son (1775), who had gone to Wetzlar to practice 
law. Jerusalem died Sept. 2, 1789. His most important 
work, Betrachtungen ii. d.fornehmsten Warheiten der Re- 
ligion, written for the instruction of the hereditary prince 
of Brunswick (Braunsch, 1768-79, 1785, 1795, 2 vols.), 
has been translated into most European languages. Of 


his other works, we notice two collections of sermons: 


(Braunsch. 1745-53, 1788-89) ; for a full list, see Doring’s 
D. deutschen Kanzelredner d.18 u.19 Jahrhunderts ; Je- 
rusalems Selbstbiographie (Braun, 1791).— Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s.v.; Jécher, Gelehrt. Lex. (Adelung’s Adden- 
da), s. v.; Dorner, Geschichte der Protest. Theolog. bk. li, 
divis. iii, § 1;-Tholuck, Gesch. des Rationaksmus, pt. 1; 
Hurst's Hagenbach, Ch. Hist. 18th and 19th Cent. 1 (see 
Index) ; Zeitschr. hist. Theol. 1869, p. 530 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Jeru’sha (Heb. Yerusha’, NWI, possession ; Sept, 
‘Tenoved), the daughter of Zadok, and mother of king 
Jothan, consequently wife of Uzziah, whom she appears 
to have survived (2 Kings xv, 33); written JERUSHAH 
(TBAT, Yerushah’, id.; Sept. ‘Igooved) in the parallel 
passage (2 Chron. xxvii, 1). B.C. 806. 

Jeru’shah (2 Chron. xxvii, 1). See Jerusna, 

Jesai’ah [many Jesai’uh] (a, Neh. xi,7, 0,1 Chron. 
iii, 21). See JesuAIAH. 

Jeshai’ah [many Jeshai’ah] (Hebrew Yeshayah’, 
mass, deliverance of Jehovah ; 1 Chron. ui, 21; Ezra 
viii, 7,19; Neh. xi, 7; elsewhere in the paragogic form 
amass, Yeshaya’hu), the name of several men. 

1. (Sept. ’Qcatac vy. r. Twolac, Vulg. Isajas, Author. 
Vers, “Jeshaiah.”) Son of Rehabiah, and father of Jo- 


JESHOHATATL 


ram, of the Levitical family of Eliezer (1 Chron. xxvi, 
25). B.C. considerably ante 1014, 

2. (Sept. ‘Leia ver. Toéac 3 Ioiag v.r.’Twoud; Vulg. 
Jesejas, Auth, Vers, “Jeshaiah.”) One of the sons of 
Jeduthun, appointed under him among the sacred harp- 
ers (1 Chron, xxv, 3), at the head of the cighth divis- 
ion of Levitical musicians (ver. 15), B.C. 1014, 

3. See Isaran, 

4, (Septuag. ‘leooeia v. r. Leoia, Vulg. Isaja, Auth, 
Vers.“ Jesaiah.”) Father of Ithiel, a Benjamite, whose 
descendant Sallu resided in Jerusalem after the exile 
(Nch. ix, 7). B.C. long ante 539. 

5. (Se tuagint 'leoeia y. r.Teciac, Vulgate Jesejas, 
Auth. Vers. “Jesaiah.”) The second of the three sons 
of Hananiah, son of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii, 21; sec 
Strong’s Harmony and Expos. of the Gosp. p.17). B.C. 
post 536, ; 

6. (Septuag. ‘Hoata vy. r.’Ioatac, Vulg. Tsajas, Auth. 
Vers. “Jeshaiah.”) Son of Athaliah, of the “sons” of 
Elam, who returned with 70 male relatives from Baby- 
lon (Ezra viii,7). B.C. 459. 

7. (Sept. ‘loata, Vulg. /sajas, Author. Vers. “ Jeshai- 
ah.”) A Levite of the family of Merari, who accom- 
panied Hashabiah to the river Ahava, on the way from 
Babylon to Palestine (Ezra viii, 19). B.C: 459. 

Jesha’rah [many Jesh’anah] (Heb. Yeshanah’, 
mw, old, q. d. WaXawrorte ;, Sept. lecuvad v.r. Ava), 
a city of the kingdom of Israel, taken with its suburbs 
from Jeroboam by Abijah, and mentioned as situated 
;near Bethel and Ephraim (2 Chron. xiii, 19). It ap- 
pears to be the “village Jsunas” (Iodvac), mentioned 
by Josephus as the scene of Herod’s encounter with 
Pappus, the general of Antigonus, in Samaria (Ant. xiv, 
15, 12, compare ‘Icavd, Ant. viii, 11,3). It is not men- 
tioned by Jerome in the Onomasticon, unless we accept 
the conjecture of Reland (Palest. p. 861), that “ Jethaba, 
urbs antiqua Juda” is at once a corruption and a trans- 
lation of the name Jeshana. According to Schwarz 
(Palestine, p. 158), it is the modcrn village al-Sanin, two 
| miles west of Bethel; but no such name appears on Zim- 
mermann’s map, unless it be Ain Stnia, a village sur- 
rounded by vineyards and fruit-trees, with vegetable 
gardens watered from a well, situated at a fork of the 
valley about a mile N.E. of Jufna (Robinson’s Research- 
es, ili, 80). 

Jeshar’elah [some Jeshare’lah] (Heb. Yeshare’- 
lah, mags, upright towards God; some copies read 


| 


TRI, Yesare'lah ; Septuag. ‘Iogen\a v. x. Ioeouja ; 
| Valg. /srecla), the head of the seventh division of fe- 
vitical musicians (1 Chron, xxv, 14); elsewhere called 
by the equivalent name ASARELAH (ver.2), B.C. 1014, 

Jesheb’eab (Heb. Yeshebab’, NAL, seat of his 
father ; Sept. IoBadd v. r. lesBadaX, Vulg. Ishbaab), 
the head of the fourteenth division of priests as ar- 
ranged by Dayid (1 Chron. xxiv, 13). B.C, 1014. 

Je’ sher (Heb. Ye'sher, "7. upright; Sept. Ilwacdp 
y.r. Iaoao), the first named of the three sons of Caleb 
(son of Hezron) by his first wife Azubah (1 Chron. ii, 
18). B.C. ante 1658. See JeRIOTH. 

Jesh’imon is the rendering in the Auth. Version 
(Numb. xxi, 20; xxiii, 28; 1 Sam. xxiii, 19, 24; xxvi, 
1,3) of 777295" (yeshimon’), which simply denotes a 
wilderness, as in the margin (so the Sept.), and else- 
where in the text (Deut. xxxii, 10; Psa. lxviii,7; “des- 
ert,” Psa. Ixxviii, 40; evi, 14; Isa. xliti, 19, 20, “soli- 
tary” way, Psa. evii, 4). See Deserr. 

Jeshimoth. See Beru-jesHiMoTu. 

Jesh’ishai [many Jeshish’ai, some Jeshisha’t] 
(Heb. Yeshishay’, ws, grayish, perh. q. d. born of an 
old man, Sept. ‘Teccat y. xr. Tecat), the son of Jahdo 
and father of Michael, of the ancestry of Abihail, a Gad- 
ite chief in Bashan (1 Chron. y, 14). B.C. long ante 782. 


Jeshohai’ah (Heb. Jeshochuyah’, TTD, wor- 


1] 


JESHUA — 
shipper of Jehovah; Sept. ‘Tacovta), a chief Simeonite, 


apparently one of those who migrated to the valley of 
Gedor (1 Chron, iv, 36). B.C. prob. cir. 711. 

Jesh’ua (Heb. Yeshu'd, 399, a contracted form 
of Josuua, i. q. Jesus; Sept. ‘Ijoovc), the name of 
several men, also of a place. 

1. (Neh. viii, 17.) See Josnua, 

2. The head of the ninth sacerdotal “class” as ar- 
ranged by David (1 Chron. xxiv, 11, where the name 
is Anglicized “Jeshuah”). B.C. 1014. He is thought 
by some to be the Jeshua of Ezra ii, 36. But see No. 6. 

“3. One of the Levites appointed by Hezekiah to dis- 
tribute the sacred offerings in the sacerdotal cities (2 
Chron. xxxi, 15). B.C. 726. 

4, A descendant (or native) of Pahath-moab (4 Vv.) 
mentioned along with Joab as one whose posterity, to 
the number of 2812 (2818), returned from Babylon (Ezra 
ii, 6; Neh. vii, 11). B.C. ante 536, 

5. A Levite named along with Kadmiel as one whose 
descendants (called “ children” [? inhabitants] of Hoda- 
viah or Hodeviah), to the number of 74, returned from 
Babylon (Ezra ii,40; Neh. vii, 43). B.C. ante 536. See 
Nos. 9 and 10. 

6. Jeshua (or Josuua as he is called in Hag. i, 1, 12; 
ii, 2,4; Zech. iii, 1, 3, 6, 8, 9), the “son” of Jozadak or 
Jozedech, and high-priest of the Jews when they re- 
turned, under Zerubbabel, from the Babylonian exile 
(Neh. vii, 7; xii, 1, 7, 10, 26; Ezra ii, 2; x,18). B.C. 
536. He was doubtless born during the exile. His 
presence and exhortations greatly promoted the rebuild- 
ing of the city and Temple (Ezra v, 2). B.C. 520-446. 
The altar of the latter being tirst erected enabled him to 
sanctify their labor by the religious ceremonies and of- 


ferings which the law required (Ezra iii,2,8,9). Jeshua | 
joined with Zerubbabel in opposing the machinations | 


of the Samaritans (Ezra iv, 3); and he was not found 
wanting in zeal (comp. Ecclus. xlix, 12) when the works, 
after having been interrupted, were resumed in the sec- 
ond year of Darius Hystaspis (Ezra v, 2; Hagg. i, 12). 
Several of the prophet Haggai’s utterances are address- 
ed to Jeshua (Hagg. i, 1; 11, 2), and his name occurs in 
two of the symbolical prophecies of Zechariah (iii, 1-10; 
vi, 11-15). In the first of these passages, Jeshua, as 
pontiff, represents the Jewish people covered at first 
with the garb of slaves, and afterwards with the new 
and glorious vestures of deliverance. In the second he 
wears for a moment crowns of silver and gold, as sym- 
bols of the sacerdotal and regal crowns of Israel, which 
were to be united on the head of the Messiah.—Kitto. 
See Hicu-priesr. He is probably the person alluded 
to in Kzra ii, 36; Neh. vii, 39. See Jeparan. 

7. Father of Jozabad, which latter was one of the 
Levites appointed by Ezra to take charge of the offer- 
ings for the sacred services (Ezra viii, 33). B.C, ante 
459. 

8. The father of Ezer, which latter is mentioned as 
“the ruler of Mizpah” who repaired part of the walls of 
Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. iii, 19). B.C. ante 446. 

9. A Levite, son of Azaniah (Neh. x, 9), who actively 
co-operated in the reformation instituted by Nehemiah 
(Neh. viii, 7; ix, 4,5; xii,8). B.C. cir, 410, 
possibly identical with No, 5. 

10. Son of Kadmiel, one of the Levites in the Tem- 
ple on its restoration after the captivity, in the time cf 
Kliashib (Neh. xii, 24). B.C. cir. 406. Perhaps, how- 
ever, “son” is here a transcriber’s error for “and:” so 
that this Jeshua will be the same as No. 5. 


He was 


i.1. A city of Judah inhabited after the captivity. 
mentioned in connection with Jekabzeel, Moladah and 
other towns in the lowlands of Judah (Neh. s 26). 
According to Schwarz (Palest. p. 116), it is the vill 
Yesue, near Khulda, five English miles east o 
eae the village Yeshua [loc 
wa 


f Ekron; 
ally pronounced Esh- 
“| seen by Dr. Robinson (new edit. of Researches iii 
154, 155), and laid down on Van de Velde’s Map on wad 
Ghurab, between Zorah and Chesalon. y 


age | 


Jesh’uah (1 Chron. xxiv, 11). See J 
Je¢ch’urun (Heb. Yeshurun’, 1798"), a poetical ap- 
pellation of the people of Israel, used in token of affec- 
tion and tenderness, occurring four times (Deut. xxxii, 
15, Sept. lac, Vulg. dilecius ; Deut. xxxiii, 5, 26, and 
Isa. xliv, 2 [A. Vers. in this latter passage “ Jesurun "13 
Sept. iyamnpévoc, Vulgate rectissimus). The term 1s 
(according to Mercer in Pagnini, Thes. i, p. 1105; Mich, 
in Suppl., and others) a diminutive (after the form of 
Zebulun, Jeduthun, ete.) from “57 i, g. V7 (compare 
pibw and B>v), q. d. rectulus, a “rightling,” i. e. the 
dear upright people. Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion have in Isaiah eiSic, elsewhere evSvrarog; 
Kimchi says, “Israel is so called as being just among the 
nations ;” so also Aben-Ezra and Saadias (in the Pent.) 
interpret. Others, as Grotius, understand the word as 
a diminutive from “ Israel” itself, and so apparently the 
Chald., Syriac, and Saadias (in Isaiah), but against the 
analogy of derivation. Ugen (De imbre lapideo, p. 25, 
and in Paulus, Wemorubil. yi, p. 157) gives a far-fetched 
derivation from the Arabic, and other fanciful explana- 
tions may be seen in Jo. Olpius’s Diss. de j71W" (prie- 
side Theod. Hasxo, Bremee, 1730). The passages where 
it is employed seem to express the idea that in the char- 
acter of righteous Jehovah recognised his people in con- 
sideration of their covenant relation to him, whereby, 
while they observed the terms of that covenant, they 
stood legally justified before him and clean in his 
sight. It is in this sense that the pious kings are said 
to have done w57, “that which was right” in the 
eves of Jehovah, i. e. what God approved (1 Kings xi, 
34, etc.), 


Jesi’ah (a, 1 Chron. xii, 6; 0, 1 Chron. xxiii, 20). 
See Isnran, 2, 4. 


Jesim/iél (Heb. Fesimiél’, ’xva7e7, appointed of 
God; Sept. ‘IopayX), apparently one of the chief Sim- 
eonites who migrated to the valley of Gedor in search 


of pasture (1 Chron. iv, 36). B.C. cir. 711. 

Jesszans. According to Epiphanius, the first dis- 
tinctive appellation of Christians was ‘lecoator, Jesse- 
ans, but it is doubtful from whom the title was derived, 
or in what sense it was applied. Some suppose it was 
from Jesse, the father of David; others (and with far 
greater probability of accuracy) trace it to the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Philo is known to have written a work 
on the first Church of St. Mark at Alexandria, which he 
himself entitled zeoi "leccaiwy, which is now extant 
under the title of zeoi Biov Sewonrtcod (of the contem- 
plative life), and so is cited by Eusebius even: Jerome, 
however, knew the work intimately, and for this reason 
gave Philo a place in his list of ecclesiastical writers. 
Eusebius also mentions the name Jesswans as a distinc- 
tive appellation of the early Christians. Comp. Bing- 
ham, A ntig. bk. i, ch. i, § 1; Riddle, Christian Antiqui- 
tres, p. 181. 

Jes’sé (Heb. Vishay’, 3%, perhaps firm, otherwise 
living ; once NEN, shay’, either by prosthesis, or manly, 
1 Chron. ii, 13; Sept. and.N. T. Iecoai; Josephus ‘Ieo- 
catoc, Ant. vi, 8, 1), a son (or descendant) of Obed, the 
son of Boaz and Ruth (Ruth iv, 17, 22; Matt. i, 5, 6; 
Luke iii, 32; 1 Chron. ii, 12). He was the father of 
eight sons (1 Sam. xvii, 12), from the youngest of whom, 


| David, is reflected all the distinction which belongs 


to the name, although the latter, as being of humble 
birth, was often reproached by his enemies with this pa~ 
rentage (1 Sam. xx, 27, 30,31; xxii, 7,8; xxv, 10; 2 
Sam. xx, 1; 1 Kings xii, 16; 2 Chron. x, 16). “Stem of 
Jesse” is used poetically for the family of David (Isa. xi, 
1), and “Root [ i. e. root-shoot, or sprout from the stump, 
i. q. scion] of Jesse” for the Messiah (Isa. xi, 10; Rey. v; 
5; comp. xxii, 16). He seems to have been a person of 
some note and substance at Bethlehem, his property be- 
ing chiefly in sheep (1 Sam. xvi, 1,11; xvii, 20; comp. 
Psa, Ixxyiii,71). It would seem from 1 Sam. xvi, 10, 


- which awaited his son, but it is doubtful if he ever lived 
to see them realized (see 1 Sam. xvii, 12), The last 

historical mention of Jesse is in relation to the asylum 
- which David procured for him with the king of Moab (1 
Sam. xxii,3). B.C. cir. 1068-1061. See Davin. 

“ According to an ancient Jewish tradition, recorded 
in the Targum on 2 Sam. xxi. 19, Jesse was a weaver of 
the yails of the sanctuary; but as there is no contradic- 
tion, so there is no corroboration of this in the Bible, and 
it is possible that it was suggested by the occurrence of 
the word oregim, ‘weavers,’ in connection with a member 
of his family. See JAARE-Orecrm. Who the wife 
of Jesse was we are not told, The family contained, in 
addition to the sons, two female members—Zeruiah and 
Abigail; but it is uncertain whether these were Jesse’s 
daughters, for, though they are called the sisters of his 
sons (1 Chron. ii, 16), yet Abigail is said to have been 
the daughter of Nahash (2 Sam. xvii, 25). Of this, two 


explanations have been proposed. (1.) The Jewish: | 


that Nahash was another name for Jesse (Jerome, Quest. 
Hebr. on 2 Sam, xvii, 25, and the Targum on Ruth iv, 
22). (2.) Prof. Stanley’s: that Jesse’s wife had formerly 
been wife or concubine to Nahash, possibly the king of 
the Ammonites (Jewish Church, ii, 50,51).” See Na- 
WASH, 

Jesse, TREE oF, in ecclesiastical architecture, is a 
representation of the genealogy of Christ on scrolls of 
foliage so arranged as to represent a tree, and was quite 
a common subject for sculpture, painting, and embroid- 
ery. In ancient churches, the candlesticks often took 
this form, and was therefore called a Jesse. See Parker, 
Gloss. Archit. 8. v.; Walcott, Sacred Archeology, p. 333. 


Jes’sué (‘Iscoové v.r. Inoové and Inoote, 1 Esdr. 
v, 26), or Je’su (‘Incoie, 1 Esdr. viii, 63), corrupt forms 
(see Ezra ii, 40; viii, 33) of the name of JesHuA (q. V-). 

JESU is likewise used in modern poetry for the name 
of Jesus, our Saviour, especially as a vocative or geni- 
tive. 

Jesuates, a monastic order, so called because its 
members frequently pronounced the name of Jesus. The 
founders were John of Colombiui, gonfaloniére, and Fran- 
cis Mino Vincentini of Sienna. This institution was 
confirmed by Urban V in the year 1368, and continued 
till the seventeenth century, when it was suppressed by 
Clement IX. The persons belonging to it professed 
poverty, and adhered to the institute of Augustine. 
They were not, however, admitted to holy orders, but 
professed to assist the poor with their prayers and other 
offices, and prepared medicine for them, which they dis- 
tributed gratuitously: we find them, for that reason, call- 
ed sometimes Apostolic Clerks. They were also known 
as the Congregation of Saint Hieronymus, their patron. 
Having become largely interested in the distillery of 
brandies, etc., they were by the people called Padri dell 
aqua vite, A female order of the same name, and a 
branch of the male order, was founded by Catharina 
Colombina. They still continue to exist in Italy as a 
branch organization of the Augustinian order. See Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. V-; Farrar, Ecclesiast. Dict. p. 340 ; 
Helyot, Geschichte d. Kldster und Ritterorden, iii, 484 sq. 

Jes’ui, Jes’uite (Numb. xxvi, 44), See Isuut, 1. 

Jesuits, or the Society of Jesus (Societas J esu), the 
most celebrated among the monastic institutions of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

I. Foundation of the Order.—It was founded by the 
Spanish nobleman Don Inigo (Ignatius) of Loyola (q. 
y.). Thirst for glory caused him at an early age to en- 
ter the army. Having been wounded, May 20, 1521, 
during the siege of Pamplona by the French, he turned 
during the slow progress of his recovery from his former 
favorite reading of knights’ novels to the study of the 
life of Jesus and the saints. His heated imagination 
suggested to him an arena in which even greater dis- 
tinction could be won than in military life, and he re- 
sulved henceforth to devote his life to the service of 
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God and of the Church, Having recovered, he firat 
went to the Benedictine abbey of Montserrat, where, 
after a general confession, he took the vow of chastity, 
hung up his sword and dagger on the altar, and then 
proceeded to Manresa, where, after a short stay in the 
hospital, he hid himself in a rocky cavern near the 
town, in order to devote himself wholly to prayer and 
ascetic exercises. Here he is believed to have made 
his first draft of the “Spiritual Exercises” (/axercitia 
Spiritualia), a work which in 1548 a brief of pope Paul 
II warmly commended to all the faithful, and to which 
the thorough soldier-like discipline that characterizes 
the order of the Jesuits, and the ultra papal system of 
which they have been the pioneers, are greatly due. As 
Ignatius himself subsequently states, the idea of a new 
religious order which was to take a front rank under 
the banner of Christ in the combat against the prince 
of darkness likewise originated with him at this time. 
During a brief pilgrimage which Ignatius made in 1523 
to Palestine, he became aware that he utterly lacked 
the necessary literary qualification for carrying out the 
plans which he had conceived. Accordingly, when he 
had returned to Spain, he entered a grammar-school at 
Barcelona, and subsequently visited the universities of 
Alcala and Salamanca, and at last went to Paris, where 
he studied from 1528 to 1535, and in 1533 acquired the 
title of doctor of philosophy. In Paris Ignatius gradu- 
ally gathered around himself the first members of the 
order he intended to found. His first associates were 
Lefevre (Petrus Faber), from Savoy, Francis of Xavier, 
from Navarre, and the Spaniards Jacob Lainez, Alfons 
Salmeron, Nicolaus Bobadilla, and Simon Rodriguez. 
They were for the first time called together by Ignatius 
in July, 1534, and soon after, on August 15, the festival of 
the Assumption of Mary, they took the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and of making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, in 
order to labor in the Holy Land for the conversion of 
the infidels. In case they should be unable to carry 
out this project within one year after their arrival in 
Venice, they would go to Rome and place themselves 
at the disposal of the pope. On Jan. 6, 1537, Ignatius 
was joined in Venice by all of his disciples and three 
more Frenchmen—Le Jay, Codure, and Brouet. All 
took, two months later, holy orders, but their plan to go 
to Jerusalem they could not execute, as the republic of 
Venice was at war with sultan Soleiman II. They con- 
sequently went to Rome to await the orders of the pope. 
Paul III received them kindly, gave to Faber and Lai- 
nez chairs in the Sapienza, and requested Ignatius to 
labor as a city missionary for the improvement of the 
religious life. In March, 1538, the other associates also 
arrived in Rome, and it was now formally resolved to 
establish a new religious order. Ignatius was elected 
to submit their plan to the pope, and to obtain his sanc~ 
tion. This was given on Sept. 27, 1540, in the bull 
Regimini Militantis ecclesie, which, however, restricted 
the number of professi to forty. Three years later 
(March 14, 1543), another bull, Injunctum Nobis, re- 
moved this restriction. Reluctantly Ignatius accepted 
the dignity of the first general of the order, to which he 
had been unanimously elected. He entered upon his 
office on April 17, 1541; and soon after, in accordance 
with the request of Paul III, the draft of the constitu- 
tion of the new order was made by him (not, as is often 
maintained, by Lainez; see Genelli, Leben des heil. Ig- 
natius, p.212), Before being finally sanctioned, the con- 
stitution was to undergo several revisions; but before 
these were made, Ignatius died, July 31, 1556. 

Il. Constitution aud Form of Government.—The laws 
regulating the order are contained in the so-called Jnsti- 
tutum (official edition, Prague, 1757, 2 vols.; new edit. 
Avignon, 1827-38). The work opens with a collection, 
of all the bulls and decrees of the apostolic see concern- 
ing the new society. This is followed by a list of the 
privileges which have been granted to the order, and 
by the General Examination, which serves as an intro- 
duction to the constitutions, and is laid before every ap- 
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plicant for admission. The. most important portion of 
the code, the constitutions, consists of ten chapters, to 
each of which are added explanations (Declarationes), 
which, according to the intentions of the founder, are to 
be equally valid as the constitutions. Next follow the 
decrees and canons of the general congregations; the 
plan of studies (2atio Studiorum), which, however, in 
1832 was considerably changed by the general John 
Roothahn; the decrees of the generals (Ordinationes 
Generalium), as they were revised by the eighth Gen- 
eral Congregation in 1615; and, in conclusion, by three 
ascetic writings—the Industrie ad curandos anme 
morbos of gencral Claudius Aquaviva, the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of Ignatius, and the Directorium, an official in- 
struction for the right use of these exercises. At the 
head of the order is a general (Prepositus Generalis), 
who is elected for life, must reside at Rome, and is only 
subject to the pope. His power is unlimited, as the 
Council of Assistants has only a deliberative vote. He 
is, however, bound to the constitutions, which he can 
neither change nor set aside. The constitution provides 
for the deposition of a general in particular cases by the 
General Congregation, but the case has not yet occurred. 
For the administration of the provinces into which the 
order is divided the general appoints provincials for 
the term of three years. Several provinces are united 
into an assistentia, which is represented in the council 
of the general by an assistant. There were in 1871 five 
assistants for Italy, France, Spain, England, and Ger- 
many. ‘The assistants are appointed by the General 
Congregation, but in case of the death or a long absence 
of an assistant the general can substitute another, with 
the consent of the majority of the provincials. Subor- 
dinate to the provincial are the preepositi, who govern 
the houses of the professed, and the rectors, who govern 
the colleges and the noyitiates. They are likewise ap- 
pointed by tie general. At the head of the minor es- 
tablishments (residentie) are “superiors.” Each of 
these officers has by his side a consultor to advise, and 
a monitor to watch and admonish him. As in every 
religious order, the members are divided into priests and 
lay brothers (Coadjutores temporales). The latter take 
the simple vows after a two-years’ novitiate, and the 
solemn yows after having been in the order for at least 
ten years. Those candidates who, on entering the or- 
‘der, leave their future employment entirely to the dis- 
position of their superiors, are called Indijerentes ; but, 
according to a decree of the General Congregation, their 
‘final destination must be assigned to them at least with- 
in two years. The candidates for the priesthood are, 
during the first two years, Novitii scholastici; then, 
after binding themselves to the order by taking simple 
vows, they become Scholastict approbati, devote them- 
selves for several years to classical and philosophical 
studies, and are for some time employed as teachers or 
educators in the colleges, before they begin the study 
of theology, which lasts for four years. After the com- 
pletion of the theological course they are ordained 
priests, and now enter into a third novitiate, the sole 
object of which is to increase their zeal. At the end of 
this novitiate the candidate is admitted to the solemn 
profession of the vows, and enrolled either in the class 
of the professed or that of the spiritual coadjutors, Only 
the former class, the professed, who take the fourth vow 
of an unconditional obedience to the pope, possess the 
full rights of members of the society. The professed of 
a province every third year meet in a provincial con- 
gregation, and out of their midst choose a procurator, 
who has to make a report on the affairs and condition 
of the province to the general. On the death ofa gen- 
cral the Provincial Congregation elects two deputies, 
who, together with the provincials, constitute the Gen- 
eral Congregation, which elects the new general. In 
this General Congregation the supreme legislative power 
13 vested ; it can be called together on extraordinary 
occasions by the general, and, in case the latter neglects 
his duty, by the assistants. Thus the order bears the 


aspect of military aristocracy, and never, dur 


had in their service a body of men so thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, “Before any ono could become a member, he 
was severely and appropriately tested in the novitiate. 
Of the actual members, only a few choice spirits reached 
the perfect dignity of the professed, from whom alone 
were chosen the principal officers, the superiors and the 
provincials, constituting a well-organized train of au- 
thorities up to the general. Every individual was pow- 
erful in his appropriate sphere, but in every act he was 
closely watched and guarded lest he should transcend 
his proper limits. So perfect was the obedience incul- 
cated by a long course of discipline, and strengthened 
by every spiritual means, that a single arbitrary but in- 
flexible will controlled every movemcht of the order in 
all parts of the world. Although every individual pos- 
sessed no more will of his own than the particular mem- 
bers of the human body, he expected to be placed in 
precisely that position im which his talents would be 
best developed for the common benefit: in exercises of 
monastic devotion, in literary and scientific pursuits, in 
the secular life of courts, or in strange adyentures and 
eminent offices among savage nations” (Hase, Church 
History, § 383). 

Ill. History from 1540 to 1750.—On the death of Ig- 
natius the General Congregation could not meet imme- 
diately, as the Spaniards, who were at war with the 
pope, blocked up the roads to Rome, On June 19, 1557, 
Jacob Lainez, the most gifted member of the order, was 
elected the second general of the order. The constitu- 
tions were once more revised, and unanimously adopted ; 
but the pope (Paul IV) disliked several of its provisions, 
and in particular wished to have the general elected for 
a term of only three years, and an observance of the 
canonical hours. The Jesuits had to submit in the lat- 
ter points, but when the aged pope soon after died they 
returned to their original practice. The society spread 
rapidly, and numbered at the death of Lainez (Jan, 19, 
1565) eighteen provinces and 130 houses. During the 
administration of the two following generals, the Span- 
iard Francis Borgia (1565-72) and the Belgian Mercu- 
rian (1572-80), the order was greatly favored by tle 
popes, and new provinces were organized in Peru, Mex- 
ico, and Poland. The fourth General Congregation, on 
Feb. 19, 1581, elected as general the Neapolitan Clau- 
dius Aquaviva (1581-1615), a man of rare administra- 
tive genius, who successfully carried the society through 
the only internal commotion of importance through 
which it has passed, and who, next to its founder, has 
done more than any other general in moulding its char- 
acter, ‘The leading Spanish Jesuits, mortified at seeing 
the generalship, which they had begun to regard as a 
domain of their nationality, pass into the hands of au 
Italian, meditated an entire decentralization of the or- 
der and the hegemony of the Spaniards at the expense 
of the unity and the monarchical principle. The plan 
met with the approval of Philip II; but the energy of 
pope Sixtus V, who took sides with Aquaviva, foiled 
it. Under Clement VIII the Spaniards renewed their 
scheme, and the commotion produced by them became 
so great that in 1593 the fifth General Congregation 
(the first extraordinary one) was convoked. The Span- 
iards hoped that Aquayiva would be removed, but again 
their designs were defeated, and the centralistic admin- 
istration of the general sustained. The administrative 
crisis was followed by violent doctrinal controversies, 
The book of the Portuguese Jesuit Molina involved tha 
order in a quarrel with the Dominicans, and a work 
(published in 1599) in which the Spanish Jesuit Mari. 
ana justified tyrannicide raised a storm of indignation 
against the society throughout Europe, although Aqua- 
viva, in 1614, strictly forbade all members of the order 
to advance this doctrine. During the administration 
of Aquaviva (about 1680) the order numbered 27 proy- 
inces, 21 houses of professed, 287 colleges, 33 novitiates 
96 residences, and 10,581 members. During the bigoiese 
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ation of the Roman Mutius Vitelleschi (1615-45) the 

order celebrated its first centenary (1640), The eighth 
General Congregation, on Jan. 7, 1646, elected as gen- 
eral the Neapolitan Vincenz Caraffa, On January 1 of 
this year pope Innocent X had issued a brief, according 
to which a General Congregation was to be held every 
ninth year, and the administration of the superiors was 
limited to three years. The latter provision was re- 
pealed by Alexander VII (Jan. 1, 1663); the former did 
not take effect until 1661, as the short administration 
of the generals Vincenz Caraffa (+ June 8, 1649), Francis 
Piccolomini (+ June 17, 1651), and Aloys Gottifredi had 
practically suspended it. On March 17, 1652, the Gen- 
eral Congregation for the first time elected as general a 
German, Goswin Nickel, of Julich, to whom, on account 
of his great age, the eleventh Congregation, on June 7, 
1661, gave Paul Oliva as coadjutor, with the right of 
succession. Oliva was general for more than seventeen 
years, and was succeeded by the Belgian Noyelle (1682- 
86) and the Spaniard Thyrsus Gonzalez (1687-1705). 
Pope Innocent XI was unfavorable to the order, and in 
1684 the Congregation of the Propaganda forbade it to 
receive any more novices; but in 1686 this decree was 
cancelled by Innocent himself. Gonzalez caused con- 
siderable excitement by publishing a work against the 
doctrine of Probabilism, which had been generally taught 
by the theologians of the society. He was succeeded 
by the generals Tamburini (1706-30), Retz (1730-50), 
Visconti (1751-55), Centurione (1755-57), Ricci (1758- 
73); under the latter the order was suppressed (1773). 
The order during all this time had steadily, though not 
rapidly increased in strength. It numbered in 1720 5 
assistants, 37 provinces, 24 houses of professed, 612 col- 
leges, 59 novitiates, 340 residences, 157 seminaries, 200 
missions, and 19,998 members, among whom were 9957 
priests. In 1762 the order had increased to 39 prov- 
inces, 659 colleges, 61 novitiates, 176 seminaries, 335 res- 
idences, 223 missions, and 22,787 members, among whom 
were 11,010 priests. 

Soon after the establishment of the order, the pope, 
the bishops, and those monarchs who were opposed to 
the Reformation recognised the Jesuits as the most effi- 
cient organization for saving the old Church. Thus 
the spread of the order was rapid. At the Council of 
Trent the Spanish ambassadors declared that their king, 
Philip II, knew only two ways to stay the advance of 
the Reformation, the education of good preachers, and 
the Jesuits. Calls were consequently received from va- 
rious countries for members of the order, but, as they 
not only opposed Protestantism, but defended the most 
excessive claims of the popes with regard to secular 
governments, they soon encountered a violent resistance 
on the part of those governments which refused a ser- 
vile submission to the dictates of the papacy. In many 
eases the bishops sided against them, as the Jesuits 
were found to be always ready to extend the papal at 
the cost of the episcopal authority. This was especial- 
ly the case in the republic of Venice, where the patri- 
arch Trevisani showed himself their decided opponent. 
Subsequently, when they defended the interdict which 
Paul V had pronounced against Venice, they were ex- 
pelled (in 1606), and not until 1656 did pope Alexander 
VIL succeed in obtaining from the republic a reluctant 
consent to their return. At the beginning of the 18th 
century the Piedmontese viceroy in Sicily, Maffei, ex- 
pelled them from that island, because they were again 
the most eager among the clergy to enforce a papal in- 
terdict. Nowhere did the order render to the Church 
of Rome so great services as in Germany and the north- 
ern countries of Europe, where Protestantism had be- 
come predominant. While taking part in all the efforts 
against the spread of Protestantism, they labored with 
particular zeal for the establishment of educational in- 
stitutions, and for gaining the confidence of the princes. 
In both respects they met with considerable success. 
Their colleges at Ingolstadt, Munich, Vienna, Prague, 
Cologne, Treves, Mentz, Augsburg, Ellwangen, and other 
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places became highly prosperous, and attracted a large 
number of pupils, especially from the aristocratic fami- 
lies, most of whom remained throughout life warm sup- 
porters of all the schemes of the order, Under emperor 
Rudolph If the Jesuits established themselves in all 
parts of Germany, At most of the courts Jesuits were 
confessors of the reigning princes, and invariably used 
the influence thus gained for the adoption of forcible 
measures against Protestantism. At the instigation of 
the Jesuits a counter-reformation was forcibly carried 
through in a number of provinces in which Protestant- 
ism, before their arrival, appeared to be sure of success. 
Thus, in particular, Austria, Styria, Bavaria, or Baden, 
were either gained back by them or preserved for the 
Church of Rome, and from 1648 to 1748 they are said 
to have persuaded no less than forty-five princes of the 
empire to join the Roman Catholic Church, As advi- 
sors of the princes, they became to so high a degree in- 
volved in political affairs that frequently even the gen- 
erals of the order and the popes deemed it necessary to 
recommend to them a greater caution. They were call- 
ed into Hungary by the archbishop of Gran as early as 
1561, but there, as well as in ‘I'ransylvania, the vicissi- 
tudes of the religious wars for a long time prevented 
them from gaining a firm footing. When, however, the 
policy of the Austrian government finally succeeded in 
breaking the strength of the Protestant party, the Jes- 
uits became all-powerful. In 1767 they had in these 
two countries 18 colleges, 20 residences, 11 missionary 
stations, and 990 members. In Poland, Petrus Canisius 
appeared in 1558 at the Diet of Petrikau; about twenty 
years later the favor of king Stephen Bathori empower- 
ed the Jesuits to found a number of colleges, and to se- 
cure the education of nearly the whole aristocracy. John 
Casimir, the brother of Vladislav IV, even entered the 
order on Sept. 25, 1643, and, although not yet ordained 
priest, was appointed cardinal in 1647; yet, after the 
death of his brother, he became king of Poland (1648— 
68). The Jesuit Possevin was in 1581 sent as embassa- 
dor of Gregory XIII to Ivan TV of Russia, and subse- 
quently the Jesuit Vota made a fruitless attempt to 
unite the Greek with the Roman Catholic Church. Pe- 
ter the Great, in 1714, expelled the few Jesuits who at 
that time were laboring in his dominions. In Sweden, 
in 1578, the Jesuits induced the king, John III, to make 
sseretly a profession of the Roman Catholic faith; and 
queen Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 


was likewise prevailed upon in 1654, by the Jesuits Ma~. 


cedo and Casati, to join the Church of Rome; but, with 
regard to the people at large, the efforts of the Jesuits 
were entirely fruitless. To England, Salmeron and 
Brouet were sent by Ignatius. They were unable to 
prevent the separation of the English Church from 
Rome, but they confirmed James V of Scotland in the 
Roman Catholic faith, encouraged the people of Ireland 
in their opposition to the English king and the Angli- 
can reformation, and, having returned to the Continent, 
established several colleges for the education of Roman 
Catholic priests for England. Elizabeth expelled all 
the Jesuits from her dominions, and forbade them, upon 
penalty of death, to return. During her reign the Jes- 
uit Campion was put to death. In 1605 father Garmet 
was executed, having been charged with complicity in 
the Gunpowder Plot, which had been communicated to 
him in the confessional. In 1678 the Jesuits were ac- 
cused by Titus Oates of having entered into a conspira- 
cy against Charles II and the state, in consequence of 
which six members of the order were put to death. The 
first Jesuits who were brought to the Netherlands were 
some Spanish members of the order, who, during the 
war between France and Charles V, were ordered to 
leave France. The bishops showed them, on the whole, 
less favor than in the other countries, and the magis- 
trates in the cities, on whose consent the authorization 
to establish colleges was made contingent, generally 
opposed them; but they overcame the opposition, and 
in the southern provinces (Belgium) soon became more 
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‘numerous and influential than in most of the other Euro- 
pean countries, They attracted great attention by their 
attacks upon Bajus and the Jansenists, both of whom 
were condemned at Rome at their instigation. In the 
northern provinces (Holland) stringent laws were re- 
peatedly passed against them, and they were charged 
with the assassination of William of Orange, as well as 
with the attempt against the life of Maurice of Nassau, 
but both charges were indignantly denied by the order. 
In France, where the Jesuits established a novitiate at 
Paris as early as 1540, they encountered from the begin- 
ning the most determined opposition of the University 
and the Parliament, and the bishop of Paris forbade 
them to exercise any priestly functions. In 1550 the 
cardinal of Lorraine obtained for them a favorable patent 
from Henry II, but the Parliament refused to record it. 
In 1561 Lainez received from the Synod of Poissy the 
concession that the Jesuits should be permitted to estab- 
lish themselves at Paris under the name of “ Fathers of 
the College of Clermont.” This college, which was sanc- 
tioned by Charles IX in 1565, and by Henry III in 1580, 
attained a high degree of prosperity, and in the middle 
of the 17th century numbered upwards of 2000 pupils. 
In the south of France the Jesuits gained a greater in- 
fluence than in the north, and were generally regarded 
as the leaders in the violent struggle of the Catholic 
party for the arrest and suppression of Calvinism. They 
were closely allied with the Ligue, but general Aquaviva 
disapproved the openness of this alliance, and remnoved 
fathers Matthieu and Sommier, who had been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about the alliance, to Italy 
and Belgium, The Jesuit Toletus brought about the 
reconciliation between the Ligue and Henry IV, who 
remained a warm protector of the order. Nevertheless, 
Jesuits were charged with the attempts made upon the 
life of Henry by Chastel (1594) and Rayaillac (1610), as 
' they had before been charged with complicity in the 
plot of Cleraent (1589) against Henry III. The Parlia- 
ment of Paris instituted, accordingly, proceedings against 
the Jesuit Guignard, who had been the instructor of 
Chastel, sentenced him to death, deprived the Jesuits 
of their goods, and exiled them from France. Henry 
IV was, however, prevailed upon to recall them, contin- 
ued to be their protector, and again chose a Jesuit as 
his confessor. The same office was filled by members 
of the order during nearly the whole reigns of Louis 
XIII, Louis XIV, and Louis XV, and through the royal 
confessors the order therefore did not cease to exercise a 
very conspicuous influence upon the policy of the kings 
both at home and abroad. The connivance of these 
confessors with the scandalous lives of the kings did 
more than anything else to undermine the respect for 
the Roman Catholic Church, and for religion in general, 
among the educated classes. ‘To Rome, however, they 
rendered invaluable services by heading the opposition 
against Louis XIV and the bishops when the latter con- 
jointly tried to enforce throughout the Catholic Church 
of France submission to the four Gallican articles, and 
after effecting a full reconciliation between Rome and 
Louis, by securing the aid of the secular arm for arrest- 
ing the progress and averting a victory of Jansenism, 
which had obtained full control of the best intellects in 
the Church of France. In Spain, which had been the 
cradle of the order, its success was remarkably rapid. 
As early as 1554 three provinces of the order (Castile, 
Aragon, and Andalusia) had been organized. They 
were, however, opposed by the learned Melchior Canus; 
in Saragossa they were expelled by the archbishop, and 
the Inquisition repeatedly drew them before their tri- 
bunal as suspected of heresy. But the royal favor of 
the three Philips (Philip IT, III, and IV) kept their in- 
fluence unimpaired. In Portugal, Francis Xavier and 
Simon Rodriguez visited Lisbon on their way to India. 
They were well received by the king, and ‘Rodriguez 
was induced to remain, and became the founder of a 


province, which soon belonged to the most prosperous 
of the order, 
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IV. Suppression of the Order (1750-73).—In the mid- 


dle of the 18th century the order was at the zenith of | 


its power. As confessors of most of the reigning princet 
and a large number of the first aristocratic families, and 
as the instructors and educators of the children, they 
wielded a controlling influence on the destinies of most 
of the Catholic states. 2 
amassed great wealth, which they tried to increase by 
bold commercial speculations. Both influence and wealth 
they used with untiring energy, and with a consistency 
of which the history of the world hardly knows a par- 
allel, for the development of their ultra papal system. 
In point of doctrine, extermination of Protestantism, 
and every form of belief opposed to the Church of Rome, 
and within the Church blind and immediate submission 
to the doctrinal decision of the infallible pope; in point 
of ecclesiastical polity, the weakening of the episcopal 
for the benefit of the papal authority, the defence of the 
most exorbitant claims of the popes with regard to sec- 
ular government, and a controlling influence upon the 
popes by the order—these were the prominent features 
of the Jesuit system. As the Jesuits were anxious to 
crush out everything opposed to the Roman Catholic 
system, as they understood it, it was natural that all 
these elements should, in self-defence, combine for plan- 
ning the destruction of so formidable an antagonist. As 
the Jesuits had attained their influential position chief- 
ly through the favor of the princes, the same method 
was adopted for crushing them. ‘The first great victory 
was won against them in Portugal. Sebastian Jose 
Calvalho, better known under the title (which he re- 
ceived in 1770) of marquis of Pombal, probably the 
greatest statesman which Portugal has ever had, was 
fully convinced that commerce and industry, and all the 
material interests of the country, could be successfully 
developed only when the monarchy and the nation were 
withdrawn from the depressing connection with the hi- 
erarchy and the nobility, and that the first step towards 
effecting such a revolution was the removal of the Jes- 
uits. Opportunities for disposing the king against the 
order soon offered. In Paraguay, a portion of which 
had in 1753 been ceded by Spain to Portugal, an insur- 
rection of the natives broke out against the new rule. 
The Jesuits, according to their own accounts, had estab- 
lished in Paraguay a theocratic form of government, 
which gave them the most absolute power over the 
minds of the natives. They were therefore opposed to 
the cession of a portion of this territory to Portugal, and 
spared no efforts to prevent it. When, therefore, the 
natives rose generally in insurrection, it was the gen- 
eral opinion that an insurrection in a country like Par- 
aguay was impossible without at least the connivance 
of the order, The Jesuits themselves denied, however, 
all participation in the insurrection, and asserted that 
the provincial of the order in Paraguay, Barreda, in 
loyal compliance with the order of the general, Visconti, 
had endeavored to induce the natives to submit to the 
partition of the country. Pope Benedict XIV was pre- 
vailed upon to forbid the Jesuits to engage in commer- 
cial transactions (1758), and the patriarch of Lisbon, 
who was commissioned by the pope to reform them, 
withdrew from them all priestly functions, An attempt 
to assassinate the king (Sept. 3, 1758) supplied an occa- 
sion for impeaching them of high treason, as the duke 
of Aveiro, when tortured, named two Jesuits as his ac- 
complices. The two accused denied the guilt, and the 
writers of the order generally represent the whole affair 
as arranged by Pombal in order to give him a new pre- 
text for criminal proceedings against the order. On 
Sept. 3, 1759, a royal decree forever excluded the order 
from Portugal and confiscated its property. Most of the 
members were, on board of government ships, sent to 
Italy ; and one of their prominent members, Malagrida, 
was in 1761 burned at the stake. The pope, in vain, 
had interceded for them; the nuncio had to leave the 


country in 1760, aud all connection with Rome was 
broken off, 


At the same time they had 


a 


n France the numerous enemies of the order found a 


_ welcome opportunity for arousing public opinion against 


it in the commercial speculations of the Jesuit Lava- 
lette, the superior of the mission of Martinique. When, 
in the war between France and England, his ships were 
captured, his creditors applied for payment to father De 
Sacy, the procurator-general of all the Jesuit missions 
in Paris. He satisfied them, and instructed Lavalette 
to abstain from speculations in future. When Lavalette 
disregarded these instructions, and when, consequently, 
new losses occurred, amounting to 2,400,000 livres, Sacy 
refused to hold himself responsible. The creditors ap- 
plied to the Parliament, whose jurisdiction was (1760) 
recognised by the Jesuits. The Parliament demanded 
a copy of the constitution of the order for examination. 
On April 18, 1761, a decree of Parliament suppressed the 
congregations of the Jesuits; on May 8 the whole order 
was declared to be responsible for the debt of Lavalette ; 
on August 6 the constitution of the order was declared 
to be an encroachment upon Church and State, twenty- 
four works of Jesuit authors were burned as heretical and 
dangerous to good morals, and the order was excluded 
from educational institutions. A protest from the king 
(Aug. 29, 1761), who annulled these decrees of the Par- 
liament for one year, was as unavailing as the interces- 
sion of the majority of the French bishops and of pope 
Clement XIII. Other Parliaments of France followed 
the example given by the Paris Parliament: on April 
1, 1762, eighty colleges of the order were closed; and on 
August 6 a decree of the Parliament of Paris declared 
the constitution of the Jesuits to be godless, sacrilegious, 
and injurious to Church and State, and the vows of the 
order to be null and void. In the beginning of 1764 all 
the members were ordered to forswear their vows, and 
to declare that their constitution was punishable, abom- 
inable, and injurious. Only five complied with this 
order; among them father Cerutti, who two years before 
had written the best apology of the order. On Noy. 26, 
1764, Choiseul obtained the sanction of the king for a 
decree which banished the Jesuits from France as dan- 
gerous to the state. Clement XIII, the steadfast friend 
of the order, replied to the royal decree on Jan. 8, 1765, 
by the bull Apostolicam, in which he again approved 
the order and its constitution. 

Tn Spain, Aranda, the minister of Charles III, was as 
successful as Pombal in Portugal and Choiseul in France. 
During the night from Sept. 2 to Sept. 3, 1768, all the 
Jesuits of the kingdom, about 6000 in number, were 
seized and transported to the papal territory. When 
the pope refused to receive them, they were landed in 
Corsica, where they remained a few months, until, in 
1768, that island was annexed to France. They were 
then again expelled, and this time found refuge in the 
papal territory. In Naples from 3000 to 4000 Jesuits 
were seized in the night from Nov. 3 to 4, 1767, by order 
of the regent Tanucci, the guardian of the minor Ferdi- 
nand IV, and likewise transported to the States of the 
Church. The government of Parma seized the Jesuits 
on Feb. 7, 1768, because the pope, claiming to be the 
feudal sovereign of Parma, had issued a brief declaring 
an order of the Parmese government (the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Jan. 16, 1768) null and void, and excom- 
municating its authors. All the Bourbon courts took 
sides in this question with Parma, forbade the publica- 
tion of the papal brief, and when Clement XIII refused 
to repeal it, France occupied Avignon, and the govern- 
ment of Naples Benevent and Pontecorvo. At the same 
time, the grand master of the Knights of St.John, Fon- 
seca, was induced to seize the Jesuits of Malta and 
transport them to the Papal States. When Clement 
XIII, who had steadfastly refused the demand of the 
Bourbons to abolish the order of the Jesuits for the 
whole Church, died, on Feb. 2, 1769, there was a severe 
struggle in the conclave between the friends (Zelanti) 
and the enemies of the Jesuits. The demands of the 
French and Spanish ambassadors to pledge the new pope 
that he would abolish the order were firmly repelled by 
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the College of Cardinals; but, on the other hand, the — 
ambassadors succeeded in securing the election of car- 
dinal Ganganelli (Clement XIV), who, while before the 
election he was regarded by both parties as a friend, 
soon disclosed an intention to sacrifice the hated order 
to the combined demands and threats of the Bourbon 
courts. The reconciliation with the courts of Portugal 
and Parma was obtained by making to them great con- 
cessions ; the brother of Pombal was appointed cardinal ; 
the general of the Jesuits, Ricci, was alone, among all 
the generals of religious orders, excluded from the usual , 
embrace; and when he solicited the favor of an audience 
he was twice refused, Papal letters to Louis XV (Sept. 
30, 1769) and Charles III (Noy. 20) admitted the guilt 
of the Jesuits and the necessity of abolishing the order, 
but asked for delay. When, on July 4, 1772, the mild 
Azpura had been succeeded as ambassador of Spain by 
the more energetic Joseph Monino (subsequently count 
of Florida Blanca), other measures against the order fol- 
lowed in more rapid succession. In September the Ro- 
man college was closed, in November the college at 
Frascati. At last the brief Dominus ac Redemptor nos- 
ter (which had been signed on July 21, at three o’clock 
in the morning) announced on August 16 to the whole 
world the abolition of the order, on the ground that the 
peace of the Church required such a step. 

IV. From the Abolition of the Order until its Restora- 
tion, 1773-1814.—The suppression of the order in the 
city of Rome was carried through with particular sever- 
ity by a committee of five cardinals and two prelates, 
all of them violent enemies of the order. The general, 
Ricci, his five assistants, and several other Jesuits, were 
thrown into prison, where they had to remain for several 
years, Pius VI confirmed the decree of abolition, and 
did not dare to release the imprisoned Jesuits; when, 
finally, they were released, they had to promise to ob- 
serve silence with regard to their trial. Some of them 
took the demanded oath, but others refused. The gen- 
eral, Ricci, had previously died, Nov. 24, 1775, emphat- 
ically asserting his own and the order’s innocence. ‘The 
brief of abolition was received with great satisfaction in 
Portugal. Spain and Naples were dissatisfied because 
they wished a bull of excommunication (as a more 
weighty expression of the papal sentence) instead of a 
brief. In Germany, where the empress Maria Theresa 
had long opposed the abolition of the order, the brief 
was promulgated, but the Jesuits, after laying down the 
habit of the order, were allowed to live together in their 
former colleges as societies of secular priests. In France 
the brief was not officially promulgated, and the Jesuits, 
otherwise so ultra papal in their views of the validity 
of papal briefs, now inferred from this circumstance that 
the order had not been abolished in France at all. In 
Prussia Frederick Il forbade the promulgation of the 
brief, and in 1775 obtained permission from Pius VI to 
leave the Jesuits undisturbed. Soon, however, to please 
the Bourbon courts, the Prussian Jesuits were requested 
to lay aside the dress of the order, and Frederick Wil- 
liam II abolished all their houses. In Russia Catha- 
rine II also forbade the promulgation of the brief, and 
ordered the Jesuits to continue their organization. The 
Jesuits reasoned that, since the brief in Rome itself 
had not been published in due form, they had a right to 
comply with the imperial request until the brief should 
be communicated to them by the bishops of the dio- 
ceses. This official communication was never made, 
and Clement XIV himself, in a secret letter to the em- 
press, permitted the continuation of the Jesuit colleges 
in Russia. When the archbishop of Mohiley, in 1779, 
authorized the Jesuits to open a novitiate, Pius VI was 
prevailed upon by the Bourbon courts to represent the 
step taken by the Russian bishop as unauthorized; 
orally, however, as the Jesuits maintain, he repeatedly 
confirmed what officially he had disowned. Thus the 
Jesuits attempt to clear themselves from the charge of 
having disobeyed the pope, by charging the latter with 
deliberate duplicity. The Russian Jesuits were placed 
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under the vice-generals Czerniewicz (1782-85), Lienkie- 
wiez (1785-98), and Careu (1799-1802). The brief of 
Clement XIV was in 1801 repealed by Pius VII, so far 
as Russia was concerned, and the next superior of the 
Russian Jesuits, Gabriel Gruber (1802-5), assumed the 
title of a general for Russia, and since July 31, 1804, 
also for Naples. ‘The successor of Gruber, Brzozowski 
(1805-20), lived to see the restoration of the order by 
the pope. Soon after (1815) the persecution of the or- 
der began in Russia; Dee. 20, 1815, they were expelled 
from St. Petersburg, in 1820 from all Russia. In other 
countries of Europe the ex-Jesuits had formed societies 
which were to serve as substitutes of the abolished or- 
der. In Belgium the ex-Jesuits De Broglie and Tour- 
nély established in 1794 the Society of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, which, after its expulsion from Belgium, estab- 
lished its centre in Austria. In accordance with the 
wish of the pope, and through the mediation of arch- 
bishop Migazzi, of Vienna, this society, under the suc- 
cessor of Tournély (+ 1797), father Varin, united, on 
April 8, 1799, with the Baceanarists (q. v.), or Fathers 
of the Fuith of Jesus. Under this name Baccanari (or 
Paccanari), a layman of Trent, had, in union with sev- 
eral ex-Jesuits, established in 1798 a society in Italy, 
which, after the union with the Society of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, made considerable progress in Italy, 
France, Germany, and England. Most of the members 
hoped gradually to smooth the way for a reunion with 
the Jesuits in Russia; but as Baccanari, who in the 
mean while had become a priest, did not appear to be 
in sincere sympathy with this project, he was abandon- 
ed by many members and by whole houses. In 1807 
he was even arrested by order of Pius VII, but the 
French liberated him in 1809, since which, year he en- 
tirely disappears. The last house of the society, that 
of St. Sylvester, in Rome, joined the restored Jesuits in 
1814. 

V. History of the Order from its Restoration in 1814 
to 1871.—Soon after his return from the French captiv- 
ity, Pius VII promulgated (Aug. 7, 1814) the bull Sol- 
licitudo-omnium ecclesiarum, by which he restored the 
order of the Jesuits for the whole earth. Father Paniz- 
zone, in the name of the general of the order, Brozow- 
ski, who resided in Russia, received back from the pope 
the church Al Gesu,in Rome. When Brozowski died, 
the order had to pass through a severe trial. The vicar- 
general, father Petrucci, in union with father Pietroboni, 
tried to curtail the electoral freedom of the General Con- 
gregation, and his plans were supported by cardinal 
Della Genga; but the other members invoked the inter- 
vention of the pope, and, freedom of election having 
been secured, elected as general father Fortis, of Verona 
(1820-29), who was succeeded by father Roothan, of 
Amsterdam (1829-53), and father Backs, a Belgian (elect- 
ed July 2, 1853). Within a few years after the resto- 
ration the order had again established itself in all parts 
of Italy. Ferdinand III, in 1815, called them to Mode- 
na; and the ex-king of Sardinia, Emanuel IV, entered 
the order in 1815; he died in 1819. The fear which 
the election of cardinal Della Genga as pope in 1823 
caused to the order proved to be ungrounded, for the 
new pope (Leo XII) was henceforth the warm patron 
of the Jesuits, and restored to them the Roman college 
(1824), They were expelled from Naples and Piedmont 
m consequence of the revolutionary movements in 1820 
and 1821, but were soon restored. In 1836 they were ad- 
mitted to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and in Ve- 
rona cardinal Odescalchi in 1838 entered the novitiate, 
but died in 1841. General Roothan witnessed the expul- 
ston of the Jesuits from all Italy, and even from Rome 
in 1848, but he lived to see their restoration in Naples 
and Rome in 1850. The war of 1859 again destroyed 
the provinces of Naples and Sicily; in 1866 also Venice, 
In Spain, Ferdinand VII, by decree of May 15, 1815, de- 
clared the charges which former Spanish governments 
had made against the Jesuits false. The revolution of 
1820 drove them from their hotises, and on Noy. 17, 
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1822, twenty-five of them were killed; but. whe 


again expelled; in Madrid a fearful riot was excited 
against them by the report that they had poisoned the 
wells, and fourteen were massacred. On July 7, 1835, 


the order was abolished in the Spanish dominions by a - 


decree of the Cortes, Since 1848 they began silently 
to réturn, but the law, which had not been repealed, was 
again enforced against them by the revolution of 1868, 


Ouly in Cuba they remained undisturbed. To Portugal © 


the Jesuits were recalled by Dom Miguel in 1829, and 
in 1832 they received the college of Coimbra, where 
they numbered the great-grandson of Pombal among 
their pupils, After the overthrow of Dom Miguel, the 
laws of Pombal were again enforced against them by 
Dom Pedro, and ever since they have been excluded 
from Portugal. In France a number of bishops ex- 
pressed, immediately after the restoration of the order, 
a desire to place the boys’ seminaries under their charge, 
and Talleyrand declared himself in favor of their legal 
restoration, but the king did not consent. Neverthe- 
less, the number and the influence of the Jesuits stead- 
ily increased, and they labored with particular zeal for 
the restoration of the Church of Rome by means of 
holding “missions.” They re-established the “ congre- 
gations” among the laymen, and other religious associa- 
tions. In 1826 they had two novitiates, two residences, 
and eight colleges, the most celebrated of which was St. 
Acheul. La Mennais in vain endeavored to gain the 
Jesuits for his revolutionary ideas. As all the liberal 
parties, and even many Legitimists, like count Montlo- 
sier, united for combating the Jesuits, royal ordinances 
of July 16, 1828, took from the Jesuits all their schools, 
and limited the number of pupils in the boys’ semina- 
ries to 20,000. The revolution of July, 1830, dissolved 
all the houses of the order, and drove all the members 
out of France; but gradually many returned, and Ra- 
vignan, in Paris, gained the reputation of being one of 
the first pulpit orators of his country. On motion of 
Thiers, the Chamber of Deputies, in 1845, requested the 
government to abolish the order in France; but the 
goverament preferred to send a special ambassador 
(Rossi) to Rome in order to obtain the suppression of 
the Jesuits from the pope. Gregory XVI declined to 
make any direct concessions, but the general of the or- 
der deemed it best to reduce the number of members in 
France in order to evade the storm rising against the 
order. The revolution of 1848, the government of 
Louis Napoleon, and the revolution of 1870, left them 
undisturbed, and they were allowed to erect a consider- 
able number of colleges in the four provinces into which 
France is divided. In England the Jesuits continued, 
after the abolition of the order, to live in common. In 


‘1790 they received from Thomas Weld the castle of 


Stonyhurst, which soon became one of the most popular 
educational institutions of the English Roman Catholics. 
In 1803 they were allowed to join the Russian branch 
of the order. In Belgium the Fathers of the Faith 
joined in 1814 the restored order. The Dutch govern- 
ment expelled the Jesuits; but they returned after the 
Belgian revolution of 1830, and soon became very nu- 
merous. The Jesuits who in 1820 had been expelled 
from Russia, came to Gallicia, and opened colleges at 
Tarnopol and Lemberg. Others were called to Hun- 
gary by the archbishop of Colocza, and father Landes 
made his appearance in Vienna. As they secured the 
special patronage of the emperor and the imperial fam- 
ily, they gained a great intluence, and were, as in all 
other countries, regarded by the Liberal party as the 
most dangerous enemies of religious and civil liberty. 
They were therefore expelled by the revolution of 1848, 
but returned again when the revolutionary movement 
was subdued, and received from the Austrian goyern- 
ment in 1857 the theological faculty of the University 
of Innspruck. To Switzerland eight Fathers of the 
Faith were'in 1805 called from Rome by the govern- 


insurrection was in 1824 subdued by the French, the — 
Jesuits returned. In the civil war of 1834 they were 
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d s. They soon broke off the connection 
ith  Baccanari, and in 1810 were incorporated with the 
society in Russia. After the restoration of the order, 
they soon established colleges in other Catholic cantons, 
particularly in Freiburg, Lucerne, and Schwytz. When 
the government of the canton of Lucerne, on Oct. 24, 
1844, resolved to place the episcopal seminary of the 
city of Lucerne under the charge of the Jesuits, two 
volunteer expeditions (Dec. 1844, and March, 1845) 
were undertaken for the purpose of overthrowing the 
goverment of Lucerne, but both were unsuccessful. As 
most of the Protestant cantons demanded the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from the whole of Switzerland, those can- 
tons which either had called Jesuits to cantonal institu- 
tions or which patronized them (namely, Lucerne, Uri, 
Schwytz, Unterwalden, Zug, Freiburg, and Valais) 
strengthened a separate alliance (the “Sonderbund”), 
which had already been formed in 1843, and appointed 
a council of war for the emergency of a ciyil conflict. 
In September, 1847, the Federal Diet decreed the disso- 
lution of the Sonderbund and the expulsion of the Jes- 
uits, and when the seven cantons refused submission, the 
Sonderbund war broke out, which, in November, 1847, 
ended in the defeat of the Sonderbund and the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits. The revised federal constitution 
of Switzerland forbids the establishment of any Jesuit 
settlement. From the German States, with the excep- 
tion of Austria, the Jesuits remained excluded until the 
revolutionary movements of 1848 established the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, and gained for them admission 
to all the states, in particular to Prussia, where they es- 
tablished in rapid succession houses in Munster, Pader- 
born, Aix-la~Chapelle, Cologne, Bonn, Coblentz, Treves, 
and other cities. They gained a considerable influence 
on the Catholic population in particular by holding 
numerous missions in all parts of Germany. 

The membership of the order, during the period from 
1841 to 1866, increased from 3566 to 8155, At the be- 
ginning of 1867 the numerical strength of the order was 
as follows: 


Assistant’s District. Province. jatembes: | Priests. 
Le OMG. eens <emasmee 453 245 
2. Naples (scattered)..| 352 194 
3. Sicily (scattered)...| 222 141 
4, Turin (scattered)...| 292 173 
5. Venice (scattered)..| 223 128 
i) AMISEIS os. 5 09's:siria's 443 160 
2. Belgium.....--..++ 602 260 
8. Gallicia..........- 185 70 
4, Germany .......--- 653 260 
5. Holland 263 95 
1. Champagne........ 566 224 
2. Paris 650 806 
3. Lyons. 702 3816 
4, Toulouse .. 546 271 
1, Aragon (scattered).| 492 144 
2. Castile (scattered).| 708 183 
3. Mexico (scattered). 18 10 
1. England....... .-- 312 151 
2. Treland ..0..0+.-00 167 17 
3. Maryland........-- 288 80 
4 Missouri..2-.-.--.. 204 75 


Total, 21 provinces, 8331 members (3563 priests, 2332 
scholastics, and 2486 brothers). 
VIL. The Labors of the Order in the Missionary Field. 
_From the beginning of the order, the extension of the 
Church of Rome in pagan countries constituted one of 
the chief aims of the Jesuits, whose zeal in this field 
was all the greater, as they hoped that here the losses 
inflicted upon the Church by Protestantism would be 
more than balanced by new gains. The energy which 
they have displayed as foreign missionaries is recognised 
on all sides; the spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice of 
many of their members, which is illustrated by the 
martyrdom of about 800 of the order, has also met with 
deserved recognition even among Protestants. On the 
other hand, within their own Church, charges were 
brought against Jesuit missions, as a class, that they 
received candidates for baptism too easily, and without 
having sufficient proofs of their real conyersion, and 
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that they were too accommodating to pagan views ana 
customs. ‘These charges led to long controversies be- 
tween the Jesuits and other monastic orders, and to 
several decisions of the popes against them. In India, 
the first missionary ground occupied by the: Jesuits, 
Xavier and his companions, Camero and Mansilla, in- 
duced a large number of natives to join the Church of 
Rome. In Travancore forty churches had to be built 
for the converts, and Francis Xavier is reported to have 
baptized 10,000 pagans within one month. As it was 
soon discovered that the chief obstacle to the mission 


was the rigid caste system, the Jesuits concluded to let 


some members of the order adopt the mode of life of the 
Brahmins, and others that of other castes. According- 
ly, the Jesuits Fernandez, De Nobili, and others began 
to practice the painful penances of the Brahmins, en- 
deavored even to outdo them in the 1igor of these pen- 
ances, and thus, making the people believe that they 
were Brahmins, or Indians of other castes, they made in 
some districts considerable progress. The Catholic con- 
gregations in Madura, Carnate, Mogar, and Ceylon are 
said to have numbered a natiye population of upwards 
of 150,000. Japan was also visited by Francis Xavier, 
who arrived there with two other missionaries in 1549. 
They gained the favor of several Daimios, and, with 
their efficient aid, made considerable progress. In 1575 
the number of Roman Catholics was estimated at 40,000; 
in 1582 three Christian Daimios sent ambassadors to 
pope Gregory XIII; in 1613 they had houses of pro- 
fessed at Nagasaki, Miaco, and Fakata, colleges at Na- 
gasaki and Arima, and residences at Oasaca and seven 
other places. During the persecution which broke out 
in the 17th century and extirpated Christianity, more 
than a hundred members of the order perished, together 
with more than a million of native Christians.” The 
first Catholic missionaries in China were the Jesuits 
Roger and Ricci. The latter and several of his success- 
ors, in particular father Adam Schall, gained considera- 
ble influence upon the emperors by means of their 
knowledge of astronomy and Chinese literature, and the 
number of those whom they admitted to the Church 
was estimated as early as 1663 at 300,000. They show- 
ed, however, so great an accommodation with regard to 
the pagan customs that they were denounced in Rome 
by other missionaries, and several popes, in particular 
Benedict XIV, condemned their practices. In Cochin 
China the first Jesuits arrived in 1614, in Tunkin in 
1627. In both countries they succeeded, in spite of 
cruel persecutions, in establishing a number of congre- 
gations which survived the downfall of the order. They 
met with an equal success in the Philippine Islands, and 
in the Marianas; but their labors on the Carcline Isl- 
ands were a failure. Their labors in Abyssinia, Moroc- 
co, and other parts of Africa, likewise, did not produce 
any lasting results. Congo and Angola were nominally 
converted to Christianity by Jesuit and other missiona- 
ries, but even Roman Catholic writers must admit that 
the religion of the mass of the population differed but 
little from paganism, into which they easily relapsed as 
soon as they found themselves without European mis-~ 
sionaries. In 1549, Ignatius Loyola, at the request of 
king John III of Portugal, sent Emanuel de Nobrega 
and four other Jesuits to Brazil, where they gathered 
many man-eating Indians in villages, and civilized 
them. Among the many Jesuits who followed these 
pioneer missionaries, Joseph de Anchieta (ft 1597) and 
the celebrated pulpit orator Anthony Vieira (about the 
middle of the 17th century) are the most noted. Among 
the Jesuits who labored in the American provinces of 
Spain was Peter Claver, who is said to have baptized 
more than 300,000 negroes, and is called the apostle cf 
the negroes. In 1586 they were called by the bishop 
of Tucuman to Paraguay, which soon became the most 
prosperous of all their missions. The Christian tribes 
were gathered by the missionaries into the so-called 
missions, and in 1736 the tribe of the Guaranis alone 
numbered in thirty-two towns from 30,000 to 40,000 
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families, When, in 1753, the Spaniards ceded seven 
reductions to Portugal, and 30,000 Indians were ordered 
to leave their villages, an insurrection broke out, which 
led to the expulsion of the Jesuits by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. In Mexico the Jesuits joined in 1572 the 
other monastic orders in the missionary work. They 
directed their attention chiefly to the unsubdued tribes, 
and in 1680 numbered 500 missionaries in 70 missionary 
stations. The Jesuit Salvatierra and his companion 
Pacolo in 1697 gained firm footing in California, where 
they gradually established sixteen stations. In New 
California, which was first discovered by the Jesuit 
Kiihn, they encountered more than usual obstacles, but 
gradually the number of their stations rose to fourteen. 
In Florida they met with hardly any success, In New 
France, where the first Jesuit missionary appeared in 
1611, father Brebeuf became the first apostle of the Hu- 
rons. The Abenakis were fully Christianized in 1689; 
subsequently nearly the whole tribe of the Tilinois, on 
the Mississippi, was baptized. In Eastern Europe and 
in Asia Minor the Jesuits succeeded in inducing a num- 
ber of Greeks and Armenians to recognise the suprem- 
acy of the pope. After the restoration of the order the 
Jesuits resumed their missionary labors with great zeal. 

VIL. The Work at Home.—While abroad the order 
was endeavoring to extend the territory of the Church, 
their task at home was to check the further progress of 
Protestantism, and every other form of opposition to the 
Church of Rome, and to become within the Church the 
most powerful organization. They regarded the pulpit 
as one of the best means to establish an influence over the 
mass of the Catholic people, and many members gained 
considerable reputation as pulpit orators. Bourdaloue, 
Ravignan, and Felix in France, Segneri in Italy, Tolet 
in Spain, Vieyra in Portugal, were regarded as among 
the best pulpit orators in those countries; but, on the 
whole, the effect of their preaching was more sensational 
than lasting. In order to train the youth in the princi- 
ples of rigid ultramontanism, the constitution of the order 
enjoined upon the members to cultivate with particular 
zeal catechetics. A large number of catechisms were ac- 
cordingly compiled by Jesuit authors, among which those 
of Canisius and cardinal Bellarmine gained the greatest 
reputation and the widest circulation. In modern times 
the gradual introduction of the catechism of the Jesuit 
Deharbe by the ultramontane bishops is believed to 
have been one of the chief instruments in the revival 
of ultramontane principles among the German people. 
As confessors, the Jesuits were famous for their indul- 
gent and lax conduct not only towards licentious princes, 
but towards all who, in their opinion, might be expect- 
ed to benefit the order. In their works on moral theol- 
ogy they developed a comparatively new branch, cas- 
uistry; and many of their writers developed on the 
theory of Probaubilism (q. v.) ideas which a large portion 
of the Church indignantly repudiated as dangerous in- 
novations, and which, in some instances, even the popes 
deemed it necessary to censure. In order to effect among 
their adherents as strict an organization as the order 
itself possessed, so-called “congregations” were formed 
among their students, and among all classes of society, 
who obeyed the directions of the order as absolutely as 
its own members. Wherever there were or are houses 
of Jesuits, there is a Jesuitic party among the laity 
which pursues the same aims as the order. Thus the 
J esuits have become a power wherever they have estab- 
lished themselves, while, on the other hand, the fanati- 
cism invariably connected with their movements has 
always and naturally produced against them a spirit of 
bitterness and hatred which has never manifested itself 
to the same degree against any other institution of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The importance of schools 
for gaining an influence upon society was appreciated 
by the Jesuits more highly than had ever before been 
the case in the Roman Catholic Church. The most fa- 
mous of their educational institutions was the Roman 
College (Collegium Romanum). Paul IV conferred upon 
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it in 1556 the rank and privileges of a university; Greg- 
ory XIII, in 1581, a princely dotation, In 1584 it num- 
bered 2107 pupils. Eight of its pupils (Urban VIII, 
Innocent X, Clement IX, Clement X, Innocent XII, 
Clement XI, Innocent XIII, and Clement XII) ascended 
the papal throne; several others (Aloysius of Gonzaga, 
Camillus of Lellis, Leonardo of Porto Maurizio) were 
enrolled among the canonized saints. In 1710 the Jes- 
uits conferred the academical degrees at 24 universities 
and 612 colleges, and 157 boarding-schools were under 
their management. After the restoration of the order 
the Jesuits displayed the same zeal in establishing 
schools and colleges, and have revived their reputation 
of strict disciplinarians, who know how to curb the im- 
petuosity and passions of youth; but neither in the for- 
mer nor in the present period of their history have they 
been able to raise one of their schools to that degree of 
eminence which, as in the case of some of the German 
universities, must be admitted by friend and foe. The 
number of writers which the order has produced is im- 
mense. As early as 1608 Ribadeneyra published a cat- 
alogue of the writers of the order containing 167 pages. 
Alegambe (1643) and Southwell (1675) extended it into 
a large volume in folio. More recently the Belgian 
Jesuits Augustine and Aloys de Backer began a bibliog- 
raphy of the order, which, though not yet completed, 
numbered in 1870 seven volumes (quarto). A new edi- 
tion of this work, to be published in three volumes (in 
folio), is in the course of preparation. The following 
writers of the order belong among those who are best 
known: Bellarmine, Less, Molina, Petavius, Suarez, To- 
let, Vasquez, Maldonat, Salmeron, Cornelius a Lapide, 
Hardouin, Labbe, Sirmond, the Bollandists, Mariana, 
Perrone, Passaglia, Gury, Secchi (astronomer). Quite 
recently the order has also attempted to establish its own 
organs in the province of periodical literature, Publica- 
tions of this kind are the semi-monthly Civilta Cattolica 
of Rome, which is generally regarded as the most daring 
expounder of the principles of the most advanced ultra- 
montane school; Etudes historiques of France, The Moxth 
in England, and the Stimmen von Maria Laach (a month- 
ly published by the Jesuits of Maria Laach since August, 
1871) in Germany. 

VIII. Some Errors concerning the Jesuits—As the 
Jesuits, by their systematic fanaticism, provoked a vio- 
lent opposition on the part of all opponents of ultra- 
montane Catholicism, it is not to be wondered at that 
occasionally groundless charges were brought against 
them, and that some of these were readily believed. 
Among the erroneous charges which at one time have 
had a wide circulation, but from which the best histo- 
rians now acquit them, are the following: 1. That they 
are responsible for the sentiments contained in the fa- 
mous volume Monita Secreta (q.v.). This work was 
not written by a Jesuit, but is a satire, the author of 
which was, however, as familiar with the movements 
of the Jesuits as with their history (see Gieseler, Kirch- 
engesch, iii, 2, 656 sq.). 2. That the superior of the or- 
der has the power to order a member to commit a sin. 
It is now generally admitted that the passage of the 
constitution on which the charge is based (viswm est nox 
bis nullas constitutiones declarationes vel ordinem ullum 
vivendi posse obligationem ad peccatum inducere, nisi 
Superior ea juberet) has been misunderstood. 3. That 
the order lolds to the maxim that “the end justifies the 
means.” Although many works of Jesuits (in particu- 
lar those on tyrannicide) were well calculated to instil 
such an opinion into the minds of the reader, the order 
has never expressly taught it. 

IX. Literature.—The number of works on the Jesuits 
is legion. The titles of most may be found in Carayon, 
Bibliographie hist. de la Comp. de Jesus (Paris, 1864). 
The most important work in favor of the Jesuits is Cré- 
tineau-Joly, Hist. de la Comp. de Jesus (3d ed. Par. 1859, 
6 vols.). ‘The best that has been written on the subject 
are the chapters concerning the Jesuits in Ranke’s work 
on the Roman popes. (A.J. S.) 
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-Jes’urun (Isa. xliv,2). See Jesnurun. — 
Je’sus (‘Inaovc, Gen., Dat., and Voe, -ov, Acc. -ob7; 
from the Heb, 315%, Yeshu’d, “Jeshua” or “ Joshua;” 
Syr. Yeshu), the name of several persons (besides our 
Saviour) in the New Testament, the Apocrypha, and Jo- 
sephus. For a discussion of the full import and applica- 
tion of the name, see Jesus Curis. 
1. Josuua (q.v.) the son of Nun (2 Esdr. vii, 87; 
Ececlus. xlvi, 1; 1 Mace. ii, 55; Acts vii, 45; Heb. iv, 8; 
so also Josephus, passim), 


2. JOSHUA, or JESHUA (q. y.) the priest, the son of 
Jehozadak (1 Esdr. v, 5, 8, 24, 48, 56, 68, 70; vi, 2; ix, 19; 


-Ecclus. xlix, 12; so also Josephus, Ant. xi, 3, 10 sq.). 


3. JesHua (q. v.) the Levite (1 Esdr. v, 58; ix, 48). 


4. JESUS, THE SON OF SIRACH (‘Inoote vide 
Desay; Vulgate Jesus filius Sirach), is described in the 
text of Ecclesiasticus (1,27) as the author of that book, 
which in the Sept., and generally in the Eastern Church, 
is called by his name—the Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of 
Sirach, or simply the Wisdom of Sirach, but in the 
Western churches, after the Vulgate, the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus. The same passage speaks of him as a native 
of Jerusalem, and the internal character of the book con- 
firms its Palestinian origin. The name Jesus was of 
frequent occurrence (see above), and was often repre- 
sented by the Greek Jason (see Josephus, Ant. xii, 5, 1). 
In the apocryphal list of the seventy-two commissioners 
sent by Eleazar to Ptolemy it occurs twice (Aristophanes, 
Hist. ap. Hody, De Text. p. vii), but there is not the slight- 
est ground for connecting the author of Ecclesiasticus 
with either of the persons there mentioned. The vari- 
ous conjectures which have been made as to the posi- 
tion of the son of Sirach from the contents of his book— 
as, for instance, that he was a priest (from vii, 29 sq.; 
xlv; xlix,]), or a physician (from xxxviii, 1 sq.)—are 
equally unfounded. The evidences of a date B.C. cir. 
310-270, are as follows: 1. In ch. xliv, 1-1, 21, the praises 
of the ancient worthies are extolled down to the time 
of Simon, who is doubtless Simon I, or “the Just” (B.C. 
370-300). 2. The Talmud most distinctly describes the 
work of Ben-Sira as the oldest of the apocryphal books 
(comp. Tosefoth Idaim, ch. ii). 3. It had a general cur- 
rency, and was quoted at least as early as the 2d centu- 
ry B.C. (comp. A both, i,5; Jerusalem Nazier,v,3),which 
shows that it must have existed a considerable period to 
have obtained such circulation and respect; and, 4. In the 
description of these great men, and throughout the whole 
of the book, there is not the slightest trace of those Ha- 
gadic legends about the national worthies which were 
so rife and numerous in the second century before Christ. 
On the other hand, the mention of the “38th year of 
king Euergetes” (translator’s prologue) argues a later 
date. See ECCLESIACTICUS. 

Among the later Jews the “Son of Sirach” was cele- 
brated under the name of Ben-Sira as a writer of prov- 
erbs, and some of those which have been preserved offer 
a close resemblance to passages in Ecclesiasticus; but 
in the course of time a later compilation was substituted 
for the original work of Ben-Sira (Zunz). 

According to the first prologue to the book of Eccle- 
siasticus, taken from the Synopsis of the Pseudo-Atha- 
nasius (iv, 377, ed. Migne), the translator of the book 
bore the same name as the author of it. If this conjec- 
ture were true, a genealogy of the following form would 
result: 1. Sirach. 2. Jesus, son (father) of Sirach (au- 
thor of the book), 38. Sirach. 4. Jesus, son of Sirach 
(translator of the book). It is, however, most likely 
that the last chapter, “The prayer of Jesus, the Son of 
Sirach,” gave occasion to this conjecture. The prayer 


was attributed to the translator, and then the table of |. 


succession followed necessarily from the title attached 
to it. 

As to the history and personal character of Ben-Sira, 
this must be gathered from his book, as it is the only 
source of information which we possess upon the sub- 
ject. Like all his co-religionists, he was trained from 
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He travelled much both by land and sea when he grew 
up, and was in frequent perils (Ecclus, xxxiv, 11, 12), 
Being a diligent student, and having acquired much 
practical knowledge from his extensive travels, he was 
intrusted with some office at court, and his enemies, who 
were jealous of him, maligned him before the king, 
which nearly cost him his life (li, 6,7). To us, howey- 
er, his religious life and sentiments are of the utmost im- 
portance, inasmuch as they describe the opinions of the 
Jews during the period elapsing between the O. and N. 
Test. Though deeply penetrated with the fear of God, 
which he declared was the only glory of man, rich, no- 
ble, or poor (x, 22-24), still the whole of Ben-Sira’s te- 
nets may be described as limited, and are as follows: 
Resignation to the dealings of Providence (xi, 21-25) ; 
to seek truth at the cost of life (iv, 28) ; not to use much 
babbling in prayer (vii, 14); absolute obedience to par- 
ents, which in the sight of God atones for sins (iii, 1-165 
vii, 27,28) ; humility (iii, 17-19; x, 7-18, 28); kindness 
to domestics (iv, 80; vii, 20,21; xxxiii, 30,31); to re- 
lieve the poor (iv, 1-9) ;,to act as a father to the father- 
less, and a husband to the widow (iv, 10); to visit the 
sick (vii, 35); to weep with them that weep (vii, 34) ; 
not to rejoice over the death of even the greatest ene- 
my (vii, 7), and to forgive sins as we would be forgiven 
(xxviii, 2,3). He has nothing in the whole of his book 
about the immortality of the soul, a future judgment, 
the existence of spirits, or the expectation of a Messiah. 
See SIRACH, ‘ 

5. See BARABBAS. 

6. (Col. iv, 11). See Justus. 

JESUS is also the name of several persons mention- 
ed by Josephus, especially in the pontitical ranks, See 
HIGH-PRIEST. 

1. A high-priest displaced by Antiochus Epiphanes 
to make room for Onias (Ant. xii, 5,1; xv, 3,1). 

2. The son of Phabet, deprived by Herod of the high- 
priesthood in order to make way for his own father-in- 
law Simon (Ant. xv, 9, 4). 

3. Son of Sie, successor of Eleazar (Ant. xvii, 13, 1). 

4, The son of Damnzus, made high-priest by Agrip- 
pa in place of Ananus (At. xx, 9, 1). 

5. The son of Gamaliel, and successor of the preceding 
in the high-priesthood (Ant. xx, 9,4; compare War, iv, 
4,3). 

6. Son of Ananus, a plebeian, and the utterer of the 
remarkable doom against Jerusalem, which was fulfilled 
during the last siege simultaneously with his own death 
(War, vi, 5,3). 

7, A priest, son of Thebuthus, who surrendered to Ti- 
tus the sacred utensils of the Temple ( War, vi, 8, 3). 

8. Son of Sepphias, one of the chief priests and goy- 
ernor of Tiberias (War, ii, 20, 4). 

9. Son of Saphat, a ringleader of the Sicarii during 
the last war with the Romans (War, iii, 9,7). 

Jesus Christ (‘Incot¢g Xpioric, ‘Incove 6 Xpio- 
roc; sometimes by Paul in the reverse order “ Christ 
Jesus”), the ordinary designation of the incarnate Son 
of God and Saviour of mankind. This double designa- 
tion is not, like Simon Peter, John Mark, Joses Barna- 
bas, composed of a name and a surname, but, like John 
the Baptist, Simon Magus, Bar-Jesus Elymas, of a prop- 
er name and an Official title. Jesus was our Lord’s 
proper name, just as Peter, James, and John were the 
proper names of three of his disciples. To distinguish 
our Lord from others bearing the name, he was termed 
Jesus of Nazareth (John xviii, 7, etc., strictly Jesus the 
Nazarene, ’Inoov¢e 6 Nafwpaioc), and Jesus the son of 
Joseph (John yi, 42, etc.). 

I. Import of the name.—There can be no doubt that 
Jesus is the Greek form of a Hebrew name, which had 
been borne by two illustrious individuals in former pe- 
riods of the Jewish history—the successor of Moses and 
introducer of Israel into the promised land (Exod. xxiv, 
13), and the high-priest who, along with Zerubbabel 
(Zech. iii, 1), took so active a part in the re-establish- 
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ment of the civil and religious polity. of the Jews on 
their return from the Babylonish captivity. Its orig- 
inal and full form is Jehoshua (Numb. xiii, 16). By 
contraction it became Joshua, or Jeshua ; and when 
transferred into Greek, by taking the termination char- 
acteristic of that language, it assumed the form Jesus. 
It is thus that the names of the illustrious individuals 
referred to are uniformly written in the Sept., and the 
first of them is twice mentioned in the New Testament 
by this name (Acts vii, 45; Heb. iv, 8). ? 

The, original name of Joshua was Hoshea (win, 
saving), as appears in Numb. xiii, 8, 16, which was 
changed by Moses into Jehoshua (SY10%, J ehovah is his 
salvation), as appears in Numb. xiii, 16; 1 Chron. vii, 27, 
being elsewhere Anglicized “Joshua.” After the exile 
he is called by the abridged form of this name, Jeshua 
(paws, id.), whence the Greek name Ingovc, by which 
this is always represented in the Sept. This last Heb. 
form differs little from the abstract noun from the same 
root, MEAD, yeshuah’, deliverance, and seems to have 
been understood as equivalent in import (see Matt. i, 22; 
comp. Ecclus. xlvi, 1). : 

The “name of Jesus” (Phil. ii, 10) is not the name Je- 
sus, but “the name above every name” (ver. 9); i.e. the 
supreme dignity and authority with which the Father 
has invested Jesus Christ as the reward of his disinter- 
ested exertions in the cause of the divine glory and hu- 
man happiness; and the bowing éy rip dvépare Inood 
is obviously not an external mark of homage when the 
name Jesus is pronounced, but the inward sense of awe 
ind submission to him who is raised to a station so ex- 
alted. 

The conferring of this name on our Lord was not the 
result of accident, cr of the ordinary course of things, 
but was the effect of a direct divine order (Luke i,31; 
ii, 21), as indicative of his saving function (Matt. i, 21). 
Like the other name /mmanuel (q. v.), it does not neces- 
sarily import the divine character of the wearer, This, 
however, clearly results from the attributes given in the 
same connection, and is plainly taught in numerous pas- 
sages (see especially Rom. i,3, 43 ix, 5). 

For the import and application of the name Curtst, 
see MESSIAII. 

For a full discussion of the name Jesus, including 
many fanciful etymologies and explanations, with their 
refutation, see Gesenius, 7’hes. /Teb. ii, 582; Simon. Onom. 
V.T. p. 519 sq.; Fritzsche, De nomine Jesu (Freiburg, 
1705); Clodius, De nom. Chr. et Murie Arabicis (Lips. 
1724); Hottinger, Hist, Orient. p. 153,157; Seelen, Med- 
atat. eweg. 11,413; Thiess, Krit. Comment. ii, 395; A. Pfeif- 
fer, De nomine Jesu, in his treatise De Tulmude Judeo- 
rum, p. 177 sq.; Baumgarten, Betracht. d. Namens Jesu 
(Halle, 1736); Chrysander, De vera forma atque em- 
phasi nominis Jesu (Rintel. 1751); Osiander, Harmonia 
Evangelica (Basii, 1561), lib.i,¢c.6; Chemnitius, De nom- 
me Jesu, in the Thes. Theol. Philol. (Amst. 1702), vol. ii, 


p. 62; Canini, Visquis. in loc. alig. N.T., in the Crit. Sac. | 


ix; Gass, De utroque J.C. nomine, Dei filii et nominis 
(Vratistl. 1840); and other monographs cited in Volbe- 
ding’s Index, p. 6,7; and in Hase’s Lehen Jesu, p. 51. 

IL. Personal Circumstances of our Lord.—These, of 
course, largely affected his history, notwithstanding his 
divinity.—1. General View.—The following is a naked 
statement ofthe facts of his career as they may be gath- 
ered from the evangelical narratives, supposing them to 
be entitled simply to the credit due to profane history. 
(For literature, see Volbeding, p. 56; Hase, p. 8.) The 
founder of the Christian religion was born (B.C. 6) at 
Bethlehem, near Jerusalem, under the reign of the em- 
peror Augustus, of Mary, at the time betrothed to the 
carpenter (rékrwy) Joseph, and descended from the 
royal house of David (Matt. i, 1 sq.; Luke iii, 23 sq.; 
comp. John vii, 42). Soon after his birth he was com- 
pelled to escape from the murderous designs of Herod 
the Great by a hasty flight into the adjacent parts of 
Egypt (Matt. ii, 13 8q.; according to the tradition at 
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Matarea, see Evangel. infant. Arab. c. 24; appare yé 
place near old Heliopolis, where is still shown a 


old mulberry-tree under which Mary is said to have “a 
rested with the babe, see Prosp. Alpin, Rer. 42g. 1, Dap! 


24; Paulus, Sammi. iii, 256 sq.; Tischendorf, Reisen, i, 
141 sq.; comp. generally Hartmann, Erdbeschr. v. A i fri- 
ca, i, 878 sq.). See Ecypr; Herop. But immediate- 
ly after the death of this king his parents returned to 
their own country, and settled again (Luke i, 26) in 
Nazareth (q. v.), in Lower Galilee (Matt. ii, 23; comp. 
Luke iy, 16; John i, 46, etc.), where the youthful Jesus 
so rapidly matured (Luke ii, 40, 52), that in his twelfth 
year the boy evinced at the metropolis traits of an un- 
common’ religious intelligence, which excited astonish- 
ment in all the spectators (Luke ii, 41 sq.). With this 
event the history of his youth concludes in the canon- 
ical gospels, and we next find him, about the thirtieth 
year of his age (A.D. 25), in the neighborhood of the 
Dead Sea, at the Jordan, where he suffered himself to 
be consecrated for the introduction of the new divine 
dispensation (Gacieca Tov Oeov) by the symbol of wa- 
ter baptism at the hands of John the Baptist (Matt. iii, 
13 sq.; Mark i, 9 sq.; Luke iii, 21 sq.; John i, 32 sq.), 
He now began, after a forty-days’ fast (comp. 1 Kings 
xix, 8) spent in the wilderness of Juda (Matt. iv, 1-11; 
Mark i, 12 sq.; Luke iv, 1-18) in quiet meditation upon 
his mission, to publish openly in person this “kingdom 
of God,” by earnestly summoning his countrymen to re- 
pentance, i, e. a fundamental reformation of their senti- 
ments and conduct, through a new birth from the Holy 
Spirit (John iii, 3 sq.). He repeatedly announced him- 
self as the mediator of this dispensation, and in pursu- 
ance of this character, in correction of the sensual ex- 
pectations of the people with reference to the long- 
hoped-for Redeemer (comp. Luke iy, 21), he chose from 
among his early associates and Galilean countrymen a 
small number of faithful disciples (Matt. x), and with 
them trayelled, especially at the time of the Paschal 
festival and during the summer months, in various di- 
rections through Palestine, seizing every opportunity 
to impress pure and fruitful religious sentiments upon 
the populace or his immediate disciples, and to enlight- 
en them concerning his own dignity as God’s legate 
(vide rod Oeov), who should abolish the sacrificial ser- 
vice, and teach a worship of God, as the common Father 
of mankind, in spirit and in truth (John iv, 24). With 
these expositions of doctrine, which all breathe the no- 
blest practical spirit, and were so carefully adapted to 
the capacity and apprehension of the hearers that in 
respect to clearness, simplicity, and dignified force they 
are still a pattern of true instruction, he coupled, in the 
spirit of the Old-Testament prophets, and as his age 
expected from the Messiah, wonderful deeds, especially 
charitable cures of certain diseases at that time very 
prevalent and regarded as incurable, but to these he 
himself appears to have attributed a subordinate value. 
By this means he gathered about him a considerable 
company of true adherents and thankful disciples, chief- 
ly from the middle class of the people (John vii, 49; 
and even from the despicable publicans, Matt. ix, 9 sq.; 
Luke v, 27 sq.); for the eminent and learned were re- 
pelled by the severe reproofs which he uttered against 
their corrupt maxims (Mark xii, 38 sq.), their sanctimo- 
nious (Luke xii, 1; xviii, 9 sq.) and hypocritical punctil- 
iousness (Luke xi, 39 sq.; xviii, 9 sq.), and against their 
prejudices, as being subversive of all true religion (John 
viii, 83; ix, 16), as well as by the slight regard which 
(in comparison with their statutes) he paid to the Sab- 
bath (Jobn v, 16); and as he in no respect correspond- 
ed to their expectations of the Messiah, full of animosi- 
ty, they made repeated attempts to seize his person 
(Mark xi, 18; John vii, 30, 44), At last they sueceed- 
ed, by the assistance of the traitor Judas, in taking him 
prisoner in the very capital, where he had just partaken 
of a parting meal in the familiar circle of his friends 
{the Passover), upon which he engrafted the initiatory 
rite of a new covenant; and thus, without exciting any 
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surprise on his part, in surrendering him into the hands 
of the Roman authorities as a popular insurrectionist. 
He was sentenced to death by crucifixion, as he had 
often declared to his disciples would be his fate, and suf- 
fered himself, with calm resignation, to be led to the 
place of execution between two malefactors (on their 
traditional names, see Thilo, A pocryph. i, 580 sq.; comp. 
Evang. infant, Arab. ec. 23); but he arose alive on the 
third day from the grave which a grateful disciple had 
prepared for him, and after tarrying forty days in the 
midst of his disciples, during which he confidently in- 
trusted the prosecution of the great work into their 
hands, and promised them the divine help of a Paraclete 
(wapakAyroc), he finally, according to one of the narra- 
tors, soared away visibly into the sky (A.D. 29). (See 
Volbeding, p. 6.) 


2. Sources of Information.—The only trustworthy 
accounts respecting Jesus are to be derived from the 
evangelists. (See Volbeding, p.5.) See GosPE.s, Spu- 
rious. They exhibit, it is true, many chasms (Causse, 
De rationibus ob quas non plura quam que extant ad J. 
C. vitam pertinentia ab Evang. literis sint consignata, 
Franckf. 1766), but they wear the aspect of a true, plain, 
lively narrative. Only two of these derive their mate- 
rials from older traditions, doubtless from the apostles 
and companions of Jesus; but they were all first written 
down a long time after the occurrences: hence it has 
often been asserted that the historical matter was even 
at that time no longer extant in an entirely pure state 
(since the objective and the subjective, both in views 
and opinions, are readily interchanged in an unscien- 
tifically formed style); but that after Jesus had been so 
gloriously proved to be the Messias, the incidents were 
improved into prodigies, especially through a considera- 
tion of the Old-Testament prophecies (Kaiser, Fibi. 
Theol. i, 199 sq.). Yet in the synoptical gospels this 
could only be shown in the composition and connection 
of single transactions; the facts themselves in the re- 
spective accounts agree too well in time and circum- 
stances, and the narrators confine themselves too evi- 
dently to the position of writers of memoirs, to allow the 
supposition of a (conscious) transformation of the events 
or any such developments from Old-Testament prophe- 


cy: moreover, if truth and pious poetry had already | 


become mingled in the verbal traditionary reports, the 
eye-witnesses Matthew and John would have known 
well, in a fresh narration, how to distinguish between 
each of these elements with regard to scenes which they 
had themselves passed through (for memory and imag- 
ination were generally more lively and vigorous among 
the ancients than with us) (27. ib. Rationalismus, p. 248 
sq.; compare Heydenreich, Ueb. Unzuldssigheit d. myth. 
Auffassung des Histor, im N. T. und im Christenth. Her- 
born, 1831-5; see Hase, p. 9). Sooner would we sup- 
pose that the fertile-minded John, who wrote latest, has 
set before us, not the pure historical Christ, but one 
apprehended by faith and confounded with his own 
spiritual conceptions (Br. tber Rational. p. 352), But 
while it is altogether probable that even he, by reason 
of his individuality and spiritual sympathy with Jesus, 
apprehended and reflected the depth and spirituality of 
his Master more truly than the synoptical evangelists, 
who depict rather the exterior phenomena of his char- 
acter, at the same time there is actually nothing con- 
tained in the doctrinal discourses of Jesus in John, either 
in substance or form, that is incompatible with the 
Christ of the first three evangelists (see Heydenreich, in 
his Zeitschr. fiir Predigermiss. i, pt. 1 and 2); yet these 
latter represent Jesus as speaking comparatively seldom, 
and that in more general terms, of his exaltation, dig- 
nity, and relation with the Father, whereas that Christ 
would haye explained himself much more definitely 
and fully upon a point that could not have remained 
undiscussed, is of itself probable (see Hase, p.10). Hence 
also, although we cannot believe that in such represen- 
tations we are to understand the identical words of 
Christ to be given (for while the retention of all these 
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extended discourses in the memory is improbable, on 
the other hand a writing of them down is repugnant to 
the Jewish custom), yet the actual sentiments of Jesus 
are certainly thus reported. (See further, Bauer, Bibl. 
Theol, N, T. ii, 278 sq.3 B. Crusius, Bibl. Theol. p. 81; 
Fleck, Otium theolog. Lips. 1831; and generally Krum- 


macher, Ueber den Ceist und die Form der evang. Gesch. . 


Lpz. 1805; Eichhorn, /indeit. i, 689 sq.; on the mythi- 
cism of the evangelists, see Gabler, Neuest. theol. Journ, 
vii, 8396; Bertholdt, Theol. Journ, v, 235 sq.) 

In the Church fathers, we find very little that appears 

to have been derived from clearly historical tradition, 
but the apocryphal gospels breathe a spirit entirely for- 
eign to historical truth, and are filled with accounts of 
petty miracles (Tholuck, Glaubwiirdiykeit, p. 406 sq. 3 
Ammon, Leb. Jesu, i, 90 sq.; compare Schmidt, Lind. ins 
N. T, ii, 234 sq., and Piblioth. f. Krit. u. Exegese, ii, 481 
sq.). The passage of Josephus (Ant. xviii, 8,35; sce 
Gieseler, Kccles. Hist. § 24), which Eusebius (//ist. Eccl. 
i, 11; Demonstr. Ev. iii, 7) was the first among Christian 
writers to make use of, has been shown (see Hase, p. 12), 
although some have ingeniously striven to defend it 
(see, among the latest, Bretschneider, in his Diss, capita 
theolog. Jud. dogmat. e Josepho collect. Lips, 1812; Boh- 
mert, Ueber des Jos, Zeugniss von Christo, Leipz. 1823 ; 
Schédel, F7. Joseph. de J. Chr. testatus, Lips. 1840), to be 
partly, but not entirely spurious (see Kichstiidt, Plaviant 
de Jesu Christo testimonti abSevria quo jure nuper rursus 
defensa sit, Jena, 1813; also his 6 Progr. m. einem auctar. 
1841; Paulus, in the Heidelberg Jahrb. 1813, i, 269 sq. ; 
Theile, in the NV, kritisch. Journ. d. theolog. Lit. ii, 97 sq. ; 
Heinichen, Lwe. 1 zu Huseb. H. E. iii, 831 sq.; also Suppl. 
notarius ad ELusebium, p.73 sq.; Ammon, Leben Jesu, i, 
120 sq.). See Joseruus. (See Volbeding, p.5.) The 
Koran (q. v.) contains only palpable fables concerning 
Jesus (Hottinger, Histor. Or. 105 sq.; Schmidt, in his 
Bibl. f. Krit. u. Exegese, i, 110 sq.; D’Herbelot, Biblioth. 
Orientale, ii, 849 sq.; compare Augusti, Christologie Ko- 
ran lineam. Jena, 1799), and the Jewish History of’ Jesus 
(pauls rhsbin, edit. Huldrici, Lugd. Bat. 1703; and in 
Wagenseil, Tela ign. Satan. Altdorf, 1681) betrays itself 
as an abortive fabrication of Jewish calumny, destitute 
of any historical value (see Ammon, Aib/. Theol. ii, 268), 
while the allusions to Jesus in the Talmud and the Rab- 
bins have only a polemical aim (see Meelfiihrer, Jesus in 
Talmude, Altdorf, 1699, ii, 4; Werner, Jesus in Talmude, 
Stade, 1731; comp. Byneus, De natali J.C. ii, 4). (See 
Volbeding, p.5.) The genuine Acts of Pilate (“Acta 
Pilati,” Eusebius, Chron. Arm. li, 267; compare Henke, 
Opusc. p. 199 sq.) are no longer extant [see Pinarr] ; 
what we now possess under this title is a later fabrica- 
tion (see Ammon, i, 102 sq.). In the Greek and Roman 
profane authors, Jesus is only incidentally named (Taci- 
tus, Annal. xv, 44,3; Pliny, /pist. x, 97; Lamprid. Vit. 
Alex. Sev. c. 29,438; Porphyry, De philosoph. ex. orac. in 
Euseb. Demonstr. Lvang. iii, 7; Liban. in Soer. /ist. Lv. 
iii, 23; Lucian, Mors peregr.c. 11,13). On Suidas, s.v. 
‘Inoove, see Walter, Codex in Suida mendax de Jesu 
(Lips. 1724). Whether by Chrestus in Suetonius (Claud, 
p- 25) is to be understood Christ, is doubted by some 
(comp. Ernesti and Wolf, ad loc.; see CLAuptvs), but 
the unusual name Christus might easily undergo this 
change (see also Philostr. Soph. ii, 11) in popular refer- 
ence (see generally Eckhard, Non-Christianor. de Christo 
testimonict, Quedlinb. 1737 ; Keecher, Hest. Jesu Chrisio ex 
scriptorib. profan. eruta, Jena, 1726 ; Meyer, Versuch e. 
Vertheid. u. Erldut. der Geschichte Jesu u. d. Apostol. a. 
griech. u. rim. Profanscrib. Hannoy. 1805; Fronmiiller, 
in the Studien der wiirtemb. Geistl. x, 1. On the Jesus 
of the book of Sirach, xliii, 25, see Seelen, De Jesu in Jesu 
Sirac. frustra quesito, Lubec. 1724; also in his Medit. 
exeg. i, 207 sq.). 

8. The scientific treatment of the life of Jesus belongs 
to the modern period of theological criticism. Among 
earlier contributions of a critico-chronological character 
is that of Offerhaus (De vita J. C. privata et publica, in 
his Spicil. histor. chronol. Groningen, 1739), Greiling 
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(Halle, 1813) first undertook the adjustment, in a lively 
narrative, of the recent (rationalistic) exposition that 
has resulted, to the actual career of Christ. An indepen- 
dent but, on the whole, unsatisfactory treatise 1s that of 
Planck (Gesch. d. Christenth. in der Periode seiner ersten 
Einfiihr. in die Welt durch Jesum u, die A postel, Gottin- 
gen, 1818). Kaiser has attemptedan analysis (Bil. 
Theol. i, 230 sq.). Still more seyere in his method of 
criticism is Paulus (Das Leben Jesu als Grundlage einer 
reinen Gesch. d. Urchristenth. Heidelb. 1828), and bold to 
a degree that has alarmed the theological world is D. F. 
Strauss (Leben J. krit. bearbeit. Tabing. 1835, and since ). 
The latter anew reduced the evangelical histories (with 
the exception of a few plain transactions) to a mythical 
composition springing out of the Old-Test. prophecies 
and the expectations of the Messiah in the community, 
and, in his criticism upon single points, generally stands 
upon the shoulders of the preceding writers. In oppo- 
sition to him, numerous men of learning and courage 
rose up to defend the “historical Christ,” some of them 
insisting upon the strictly supernatural interpretation 
(Lange ; Harless; Tholuck, Glaubwiirdighest der evangel. 
Gesch. Hamb. 1838; Krabbe, Voriles. iiber das Leben Jesu, 
Hamb. 1839), while others concede or pass over single 
points in the history (Neander, Leben J. Chr. Hamburg, 
1837). Into this controversy, which grew highly per- 
sonal, a philosophical writer (Weisse, Kvang. Geschichte 
Krit. u. philosoph. Bearbeitung, Leipz. 1840) became in- 
volved, and attempted, by an ingenious but decidedly 
presumptuous criticism, to distinguish the historical and 
the unhistorical element in the evangelical account. At 
the same time, Theile (Zur Biogruphie Jesu, Leipzig, 
1837) gave a careful and conciliatory summary of the 
materials of the discussion, but Hase has published (in 
the 4th ed. of his Leben Jesu, Leipz. 1840) a masterly re- 
view, showing the gradual rejection of the extrayagances 
of criticism since 1829. The substance of the life of 
Jesus has thus now become established in general belief 
as historical truth; yet Bauer (K rit. der evangel. Gesch. 
d. Synoptiker, Leipz. 1841), after an analysis of the gos- 
pels as literary productions, calls the original narrative 
concerning Jesus “a pure creation of the Christian con- 
sciousness,” and he pronounces the evangelical history 
generally to be “solved.” Thenius has met him with a 
proof of the evangelical history, drawn from the N.-Test. 
epistles, in a few but striking remarks (Das Evang. ohne 
die Evangelien, Leipz. 1843), but A. Ebrard (Wiss. Krit. 
d. evang. Gesch. Frankf. 1842) has fully refuted him in a 
learned but not unprejudiced work (see also Weisse, in 
the Jen, Lit.-Zeit. 1843, No.7-9, 13-15). But this heart- 
less and also peculiarly insipid criticism of Bauer— 
which, indeed, often degenerates into the ridiculous— 
appears to have left no impression upon the literary 
world, and may therefore be dismissed without further 
consideration (comp. generally Grimm, Glaubwiirdigkeit 
d. evangel. Gesch. in Bezug auf Strauss und Bauer, J ena, 
1845). Lately, Von Ammon (Gesch. d. Leb. Jesu, Leipz. 
1842) undertook, in his style of combination, carefully 
steering between the extremes, a narrative of the life of 
Jesus full of striking observations. Whatever else has 
been done in this department (Gfrérer, Geschichte des 
Urchristenth. Stuttg. 1838; Salvador, Jésus Christ et sa 
doctrine, Par. 1838) belongs rather to the origin of Chris- 
tianity than to the data of the life of Jesus. In Catho- 
lic literature little has appeared on this subject (Kuhn, 
| Leben Jesu wissensch. bearbeitet, Mainz, 1838; of a more 
general character are the works of Francke, Leipz. 1838, 
and Storch, Leipz. 1841). (On the bearing of subjective 
views upon the treatment of the Gospel history, there 
are the monographs cited in Volbeding, p. 6.) See lit- 
erature below, and compare the art. CHrIsTroLocy, 

ve eavonaageal Data.—a. The year of Christ’s birth 
fort poe ontiren of the age, see Knapp, De statu 
Pi is ato Christo, Hal. 1757; and the Church histories of 
aieseler, Neander, ete.; on a special point, see Masson, 
Jani templ. Christo nascente reseratum, Rotterdam, 1700) 


cannot, as all investigations on this point have proved 


876 eh. 
(Fabricii Bibl. antiquar. p. 187 sq., 342 sq.; Thiess, Krit. 


Comment. ii, 339 sq.; comp. especially S. van Tilde, De 
anno, mense et die nati Chr. Lugd. Bat. 1700, pref. J. G. 
Walch, Jena, 1740; K. Michaeles, Ueber das Geburts- Us 
Sterbejahr J. C, Wien, 1796, ii, 8), be determined with 
full certainty (Reccard, Pr. in rationes et limites incerti- 
tudinis circa temp.nat. Christi, Reg. 1768); yet it is now 
pretty generally agreed that the vulgar zra (Hamber~ 
ger, De epoche Dionys. ortu et auctore, Jen. 1704; also 
in Martini Thes. Diss. III, i, 341 sq.), of which the first 
year corresponds to 4714 of the Julian Period, or 754 
(and latter part of 753; see Jarvis, Introd. to Hist. of the 
Church; p. 54, 610) of Rome (Sanclemente, De vulg. ere 
emendat. Rom. 1793; Ideler, Chronol. ii, 383 sq.), has as- 
signed it a date too late by a few years (see Strong’s 
Harm. and Expos. Append. i), since the death of Herod 
the Great (Matt. ii, 1 sq.), according to Josephus (Ani. 
xvii, 8,1; comp. xiv, 14, 5; xvii, 9, 3), must have oc- 
curred before Easter in B.C. 4 (see Browne’s Ordo Se- 
clorum, p.27 sq.). Hence Jesus may have been born in 
the beginning of the year of Rome 750, four years before 
the epoch of our era, or even earlier (Uhland, Christum 
anno ante er. vulg. 4 exeunte natum esse, Tubing. 1775; 
so Bengel, Anger, Wieseler, Jarvis), but in no case later 
(comp. also Offerhaus, Spicileg. p. 422 sq.; Paulus, Com- 
ment. i, 206 sq.; Vogel, in Gabler’s Journ. f. auserl. the- 
olog. Lit. i, 244 sq.; and in the Studien der wiirtemberg. 
Geistlichk. I, i, 50 sq.). A few passages (as Luke iii, 1, 
23; Matt. ii, 2 sq.) afford a closer determination [see 
CyreEnius]; the latter gave occasion to the celebrated 
Kepler to connect the star of the Magi with a planetary 
conjunction (of Jupiter and Saturn), and more recent 
writers have followed this suggestion (Wurm, in Ben- 
gel’s Archiv. I, i, 261 sq.; Ideler, andb. d. Chronol. ii, 
399 sq., and Lehrb. d. Chronol. p. 428 sq.; compare also 
Miinter, Stern der Weisen, Copenh. 1827; Klein’s Oppo- 
sitionsschr. V, i, 96 sq.; Schubert, Lehrb. d. Sternkunde, 
p- 226 sq.), fixing upon B.C. 6 as the true year of the 
nativity. See Nariviry. But Matt. ii, 16 seems to 
state that the Magi, who must have arrived at Jerusa- 
lem soon after the birth of Jesus, had indicated the first 
appearance of the phenomenon as having occurred a 
long time previously (probably not exactly two years 
before), and on that view Jesus might have been born 
earlier than B.C. 6, the more so inasmuch as the acces- 
sion of Mars to the same conjunction, occurring in the 
spring of B.C. 6, according to Kepler, may have first 
excited the full attention of the Magi. Lately Wiese- 
ler (Chronology. Synopse, p. 67 sq.) has brought down the 
nativity to the year B.C. 4, ai.d in additional confirma- 
tion of this date holds that a comet, which, according to 
Chinese astronomical tables, was visible for more than 
two months in this year, was identical with the star of 
the wise men, at the same time adducing Luke ii, 1 sq.; 
ii, 23, as pointing to the same year. But if the Magi 
had first been incited to their journey by the appearance 
of that comet, they could not well have designated to 
Herod as the Messianic star the planetary conjunction of 
A.U.C. 747 or 748, then almost two years ago, seeing this 
was an entirely distinct phenomenon, Under this sup- 
position, too, Herod would have made more sure of his 
purpose if he had put to death children three years old. 
According to this view, then, we should place Christ’s 
birth rather in B.C. 7 than B.C. 4. Some uncertainty, 
however, must always attend the use of these astronom- 
ical data. See Srar in THE East. As an element in 
determining the year of the nativity, Luke iii, 1, comp. 
23, must also be taken into the account. Jesus is there 
positively stated to have entered upon his public min- 
istry at thirty years of age, and indeed soon after John 
the Baptist, whose mission began in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius, so that by reckoning back 
about thirty years from this latter date (August, 781, to 
August, 782, of Rome, A.D. 28-29), we arrive at about 
B.C, 3 as the year of Christ’s birth, which corresponds 
to the statements of Ireneus (Heret. iii, 25), Tertullian 
(Adv. Jud. 8), and Eusebius (Hist. Ev. i, 5), that Jesus 
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born in the year 41 (42) of the reign of Augustus, 


ie. 751 of Rome, or B.C. 3 (Ideler, Chronolog. ii, 385). 
AS Luke's language in that passage is somewhat indefi- 
nite (“ about,” woei), we may presume that Christ was 


rather over than under thirty years of age; and this 


will agree with the computation of the fourth year be- | 


fore the Dionysian era, i. e. 750 of Rome. If, however, 
we suppose (but see Browne, Ordo Seclorum, p. 67) the 


joint reign of Tiberius with Augustus, i. e. his associa- 


tion with him in the government especially of the prov- 


inces (Vell. Patere. Hist. Rom. ii, 121; Sueton. iii, 20, 21; 


Tacitus, Arnal. i, 3; Dio Cass, Hist. Rom. ii, 103), three 
and a half years before his full reign (Jarvis, /ntrod. p. 
228-239), to be meant, we shall again be brought to 
about B.C. 6, or possibly 7, as the year of the nativity. 
The Jatest conclusion of Block (Das wahre Geburtsjahr 
Christi, Berl. 1843), that Jesus was born in the year 735 
of Rome, or nineteen years before the beginning of the 
vulgar era, based upon the authority of the later Rab- 
bins, does not call for special exammation (yet see Wiese- 
ler, Chronol. Synopse, p. 132). See ADVENT. 

The month and day of the birth of Christ cannot be 
determined with a like degree of approximation, but it 
could not, at all events, have fallen in December or Jan- 
uary, since at this time of the year the flocks are not 
found in the open fields during the night (Luke ii, 8), but 
in pens (‘the first rain descends the 17th of the month 
Marchesvan [ November], and then the cattle returned 
home; nor did the shepherds any longer lodge in huts 
in the fields,’ Gemara, Nedar. 63); moreover, a census 
(dzroyoagn), which made travelling necessary (Luke ii, 
2 sq.), would not have been ordered at this season. We 
may naturally suppose that the month of March is the 
time for driving out cattle to pasture, at least in Southern 
Palestine (Siiskind, in Bengel’s Archiv. i, 215; comp. A. 
J.u.d. Hardt, De momentis quibusd. hist. et chron. ad de- 
termin. Chr. diem natal. Helmst. 1754; Korner, De die na- 
tali Servatoris, Lips. 1778; Funck, De die Servat. natali, 
Rint. 1735 ; also in his Dissert. Acad. p. 149 sq.; Miinter, 
Stern der Weisen, Copenh. 1827, p. 110 sq.). If we can 
rely upon a statement of the Jewish Rabbins, that the 
first of the twenty-four courses of priests entered upon 
their duties in the regular cycle the very week in which 
the Temple was destroyed by the Romans (Mishna, iii, 
298, 3), we are furnished with the means, by comparison 
with the time of the service of Zachariah (Luke i, 5, 8), 
who belonged to the eighth division (1 Chron. xxiv, 10), 
of determining with considerable certainty (Browne’s 
Ordo Seclorum, p. 33 sq.) the date of the nativity as 
occurring, if in B.C. 6, about the month of August 
(Strong’s Harm. and Expos. Append. i, p. 23). The at- 
tempts of Scaliger and Bengel to determine the month 
of the nativity from this element (compare Maurit. De 
sortit. p. 334 sq.) are unsatisfactory (see Van Til, ut sup. 
p. 75 sq.3 Allix, Diatr. de anno et mense J. C. nat. p. 44 
sq.; Paulus, Comment. i, 36 sq.). Lately Jarvis (Introd. 
p. 535 sq.) has endeavored to maintain the traditionary 
date of Christmas of the Latin Church; and Seyffarth 
has anew adopted the conclusion (Chronolog. Sacra, 
p- 97 sq.) that John the Baptist was born on the 24th 
of June, and consequently Jesus on the 25th (22d in his 


- Summary of recent Discoveries in Chronology, N. York, 


1857, p. 236) of December, based on the supposition that 
the Israelites reckoned by solar months: this pays no 
regard to Luke ii, 8 (see Hase, p. 67). See CHRISTMAS. 

b. The year of Christ’s crucifixion is no less disputed 
(comp. Paulus, Comment. iii, 784 sq.). The two extreme 
limits of the date are the above-mentioned 15th year of 
Tiberius, in which John the Baptist began his career 
(Luke iii, 1), i. e. Aug. 781 to Aug. 782 of Rome (A.D. 
98-29), and the year of the death of that emperor, 790 of 
Rome (A.D, 37), in which Pilate had already left the 
province of Juda. Jesus appears to have begun his 
public teaching soon after John’s entrance upon his mis- 
sion; for. the message of the Sanhedrim to John, which 
is placed in immediate connection with the beginning 
of Christ’s public ministry (John i, 19; comp. Xx1x, 35; 
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ii, 1), and comes in just before the Passover (John ii, 12 
sq.), must have been within a year after John’s public 
appearance, This being assumed, a further approxima- 
tion would depend upon the determination of the num- 
ber of Passovers which Jesus celebrated during his min- 
istry ; but this itself is quite a difficult question (see un- 
der No. 5, below)# It is now generally conceded that 
he could not well have passed less than three Paschal 
festivals, and probably not more than four (i.e. one at 
the beginning of each of Christ’s three years, and a 
fourth at the close of the last); thus we ascertain as the 
terminus a quo of these festivals the year A.D, 28, and 
as the probable terminus ad quem the year A.D, 32; or, 
on the supposition (as above) that the joint reign of Ti- 
berius is meant, we have as the limits of the Passovers 
of Jesus A.D. 25-29, This result would be rendered 
more definite and certain if we could ascertain wheth- 
er in the last of these series of years (A.D. 29 or 82) the 
Jewish Passover fell on a Friday (Thursday evening 
and the ensuing day), as this was the week-day on 
which the death of Christ is generally held to have 
taken place. There have been various calculations by 
means of lunar tables (Linbrunn, in the A bhandlung der 
bayerschen Akademie der Wiss. vol: vi; Wurm, in Ben- 
gel’s Archiv. II, i, 292 sq.; Anger, De temporum in Act. 
Apost. ratione diss. i, Lips. 1830, p.30 sq.; Browne, Ordo 
Seeclorum, Lond. 1844, p.504), to determine during which 
of the years of this period the Paschal day must have oc- 
curred on Friday (see Strong’s Harm. and Exposit. Ap- 
pend. i, p.8 sq.) ; but the inexactness of the Jewish cal- 
endar makes every such computation uncertain (Wurm, 
ut sup. p.294 sq.). Yet it is worthy of notice that the 
two most recent investigations of Wurm and Anger both 
make the year A.D. 31, or 784 of Rome, to be such a cal- 
endar year as we require. Wieseler, Chronol. Synops. 
p- 479), on the other hand, protests against the forego- 
ing computations, and insists that in A.D. 30 alone the 
Paschal day fell on Friday. According to other caleu- 
lations, A.D. 29 and 83 are the only years of this period 
in which the Paschal eve fell on Thursday (see Browne, 
Ordo Seeclorum, p. 55), while so great discrepancy pre- 
vails between other computations (see Townsend’s Chro- 
nological N. T. p. *159) that little or no reliance can be 
placed upon this argument (see Strong’s Harm. and Ka- 
posit. Append. i, p.8 sq.). See Passover. The opin- 
ion of some of the ancient writers (Irenzus, ii, 22, 5), 
that Jesus died at 40 or 50 years of age (compare John 
viii, 57), is altogether improbable (see Pisanski, De er- 
rore [renct in determinanda etate Christi, Regiom. 1777). 
The most of the Church fathers (Tertull. Adv. Jud. 8; 
Lactantius, /nstitut. iv, 10; Augustine, Civ. dei, xviii, 54 5 
Clem. Alex. Strom. i, p. 147, etc.) assign but a single year 
as the duration of Christ’s ministry, and place his death 
in the consulship of the two Gemini (VIII Cal. April. 
Coss. C. Rubellio Gemino et C. Rufio Gemino), i. e. 782 
of Rome, A.D. 29, the 15th year of Tiberius’s reign, 
which Ideler (Chronology, ii, 418 sq.) has lately (so also 
Browne, Ordo Seclorum, p. 80 sq.) attempted to recon- 
cile with Luke iii, 1 (but see Seyffarth, Chronol. Sacra, 
p- 115 sq.; Eusebius, in his Chron, Armen. ii, p. 264, 
places the death of Jesus in the 19th year of Tiberius, 
which Jerome, in his Latin translation, calls the 18th; 
on the above reckoning of the fathers, see Petavius, A niv 
madvers. p. 146 sq.; Thilo, Cod. A poer. i, 497 sq.). Op 
the observation of the sun at the crucifixion (Matt. 
xxvii, 45; Mark xv, 33; Luke xxiii, 44), see EcLipsk, 
(On the chronological elements of the life of Jesus, see 
generally Hottinger, Pentas dissertat. bibl.-chronol. p. 218 
sq.; Voss, De annis Christi dissertat. Amst. 1643 ; Lupi, 
De notis chronolog. anni mortis et nativ. J. C. dissertat. 
Rom. 1744; Horix, Observat. hist. chronol. de annis Chr. 
Mogunt. 1789; compare Volbeding, p. 20; Hase, p. 52.) 
See CHRONOLOGY. 

5, The two family registers of Jesus (Matt. i and Luke 
iii), of which the first is descending and the latter as- 
cending, vary considerably from each other; inasmuch 
as not only entirely different names of ancestors are giv- 
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en from Joseph upwards to Zerubbabel and Salathiel 
(Matt. i, 12 sq.; Luke iii, 27), but also Matthew carries 
back Joseph’s lineage to David’s son Solomon (ver. 6 
sq-), while Luke refers it to another son Nathan (ver. 
31). Moreover, Matthew only goes back as far as Abra- 
ham (as he wrote for Jewish readers), but Luke (in 
agreement with the general scope of his gospel) as far 
as Adam (God), This disagreement early engaged the 
attention of the Church fathers (see Eusebius, Hist. Ev. 
i,7), and later interpreters have adopted various hy- 
poteses for the reconcilement of the two evangelists 
(see especially Surenhus. BiBroc kara\ayiic, p. 320 
sq.; Rus, Harmon. evang. i, 63 sq.; Thies, Krit. Com- 
mentar, ii, 271 sq.; Kuinol, Proleg. in Matt. § 4). There 
are properly only two general representations possible. 
- For the history of Christ’s parents, see JosepH; Mary. 

(a) Matthew traces the lineage through Joseph, Luke 
gives the maternal descent (comp. also Neander, p. 21); 
so that the person called Eli in Luke iii, 23, appears to 
have been the father of Mary (see especially Helvicus, 
in Crenii Exercitat. philol. hist. iii, p. 332 sq.; Spanheim, 
Dubia ewang. i, 13 sq.; Bengel, Heumann, Paulus, Kui- 
nol, in their Commentaries ; Wieseler, in the Studien u. 
Krit. 1845, p. 861 sq.; on the contrary, Bleek, Beitrdge 
z. Evangelienkrit. p. 101 sq.). But, in the first place, in 
that case Luke would hardly have written so expressly 
“the son of Eli” (rod ’HXi), since we must understand 
all the following genitives to refer to the actual futhers 
and not to the fathers-in-law (the appeal to Ruth i, 11 
sq., for the purpose of showing that a daughter-in-law 
could be called daughter among the Hebrews, is una- 
vailing for the distinction in question) ; although, in the 
second place, we need not understand the Salathiel and 
Zerubbabel named in one genealogy to have been both 
different persons from those mentioned in the other 
(Paulus, Comment. i, 243 sq.; Robinson, Gr. Harmony, 
p- 186), which is a very questionable expedient (see 
especially Hug, Linleitung, ii, 266; Methodist Quarterly 
Review, Oct. 1852, p. 602 sq.). Aside from the fact that 
Luke does not even mention the mother of Jesus (but 
only Matt.i,16),and from the further fact that the Jews 
were not at all accustomed to record the genealogies of 
women (Baba Bathra, f. 110, The father’s family, not 
the mother’s, is accounted the true lineage;” compare 
Wetstein, i, 231), we might make an exception in the 
case of the Messiah, who was to be descended from a 
virgin (compare also Paulus, Leben J.i,90). A still dif- 
ferent explanation (Voss, wt sup.; comp. also Schleyer, 
in the Theol. Quartalschr. 1836, p. 403 sq., 539 sq.), name- 
ly, that Eli, although the father of Mary, is here intro- 
duced as being the grandfather of Joseph (according to 
the supposition that Mary was an heiress, Numb. xxvii, 
8), proceeds upon an entirely untenable interpretation 
(see Paulus, Comment. i, 243,261), Notwithstanding the 
foregoing objection to the view under consideration, it 
meets, perhaps better than any other, the difficulties of 
the subject. See GaNeEALOGY. 

(0) Some assume that the proper father of Joseph 
was Eli: he, as a brother, or (as the difference of the 
names up to Salathiel necessitates) as the nearest rela- 
tive (half-brother ?), had married Mary, the wife of the 
deceased childless Jacob, and according to the Leyirate 
Jaw (q. v.) Joseph would appear as the son of J acob, and 
would, in fact, have two fathers (so Ambrosius); or con- 
versely, we may suppose that Jacob was the proper fa- 
ther of Joseph, and Eli his childless deceased uncle 
(comp. Julius Afric. in Eusebius, Hist. Hv. i, 7; Calix- 
tus, Clericus). This hypothesis, which still conflicts 
with the Levirate rule that only the deceased is called 
father of the posthumous son (Deut. xxv, 6), Hug (Lind. 
U1, 268 sq.), has been so modified as to presume a Levirate 
marriage as far back as Salathiel, by which the mention 
of Salathiel and Zerubbabel in both lists would be ex- 
plained; and Hug also introduces such a marriage be- 
tween the parents of Joseph, and still another among 
more distant relatives. This is ingenious, but too com- 
plicated (see generally Paulus, ué sup, p. 260), Ifa di- 
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David, there remains no reason why, wher the né 


extraction of the Messiah straight from David was so 


important, the very evangelist who wrote immediately 
for Jewish readers should have traced the indirect line- 
age. But if so many as three Levirate marriages had 
occurred together (as Hug thinks), we should suppose 
that Matthew, on account of the infrequency of such a 
case, would haye given his readers some hint, or at least 
not have written (ver. 16) “begat” (¢yévynoe) in a man: 
ner quite calculated to mislead. Moreover, this hypoth- 
esis of Hug rests upon an interpretation of 1 Chron. iii, 
18 sq., which that scholar himself could only have cho- 
sen in a genealogical difficulty. See Leyrrare Law. 

(©) If both the foregoing explanations be rejected, 
there remains no other course than to renounce the at-~ 
tempt to reconcile the two family lines of Jesus, and 
frankly acknowledge a discrepancy between the evan- 
gelists, as some have done (Stroth, in Eichhorn’s Je- 
pert. ix, 181 sq.; Ammon, Bib/. Theol. ii, 266; Thiess, 
Krit. Comment. ii, 271 sq.; Fritzsche, ad Matt. p. 35; 
Strauss, i, 105 sq.; De Wette, B. Crusius, Alford, on Luke 
iii). Inthe decayed family of Joseph it might not have 
been possible, especially after so much misfortune as be- 
fell the country and people, to recover any written ele- 
ments for the construction of a family register back to 
David. Were the account of Julius Africanus (in Eu- 
sebius, i,7; compare Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. p. 885), that 
king Herod had caused the family records of the Jews 
to be burned, correct, the want of such information 
would be still more evident (but see Wetstein, i, p. 252; 
Wieseler, in the Stud. u. Kritik. 1845, p. 369). In that 
case, after the need of such registers had arisen, persons 
would naturally have set themselves to compiling them 
from traditional recollections, and the variations of these 
may readily have resulted in a double lineage. But 
even on this view it has been insisted that both lines 
present the descent of Joseph and not of Mary, since it 
was unusual to exhibit the maternal lineage, and the 
Jews would not have regarded such an extraction from 
David as the genuine one. There are, at all events, but 
two positions possible: either the supernatural genera- 
tion of Jesus by the Holy Spirit was admitted, or Jesus 
was considered a son of Joseph (Luke iii, 33). In the 
latter case a family record of Joseph entirely sufficed for 
the application of the O.-T. oracles to Jesus; in the for- 
mer case it has been conceived that such a register 
would have been deemed superfluous, and every natural 
lineage of Jesus from David (Rom. i, 3) would have 
thrown his divine origin into the background. This 
has been alleged as the reason why John gives no gen- 
ealogy at all, and generally says nothing of the extrac- 
tion of Jesus from the family of David (see Von Ammon, 
Leb, Jes.i, 179 sq.). The force of these arguments, how- 
ever, is greatly lessened by the consideration that the 
early Christians, in meeting the Jews, would be very 
anxious, if possible, to prove Christ’s positive descent 
from David through both his reputed and his real par- 
ent; the more so, as the former was avowed to be only 
nominally such, leaving the whole actual lineage to be 
made out on the mother’s-side. (See generally Baum- 
garten, De genealogia Chr. Hal. 1749; Diirr, Genealogia 
Jesu, Gott. 1778; Biisching’s Harmon. d. Evang. p. 187 
sq., 264 sq.) See GENEALOGY or CurRist. 

6. The wonderful birth of Jesus through the inter- 
vention of the Holy Spirit, which only the synoptical 
gospels relate (Luke i, 26 sq.; Matt. i, 18 sq.; the apoc- 
ryphal gospels, in order to remove all idea of the con- 
ception of Mary by Joseph, make him to haye been 
absent a long time from home at work, Histor. Josephi, 
c. 5; Hist. de Nativ. Marie, c. 10), has been imagined 
by many recent interpreters (Ammon, Biblic. Theol. ii, 
251 sq., and Comm. in narrationum de primordiis J. C. 
Sontes, incrementa et nexum c. rel. Chr. Gott. 1798; also 
in his Nov. Opuse. p. 25 sq.; Bauer, Theol. N. T. i, 310 
sq.; Briefe tiber Rationalismus, p. 229 sq.; Kaiser, Bibl. 
Theolog. i, 231 sq.; Greiling, p. 24 sq.) to have been a 
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-in any discourse to this circumstance. 


” that the birth of illustrious men has been embellished 
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SU by the O.-Test. prophecies (Isa. vii, 14), 
ney have held Joseph to be the proper father of 


Christi sei, Berl. 1791; on the contrary, Oertel, A ntijose- 
phismus oder Kritik des Schrifim, Bew., etc., Germ, 
1793; Hasse, Josephum verum patrem e Scriptura non 
Suisse, Reg. 1792; Ludewig, Histor. Untersuch. iiber die 
versch. Meinungen v. d. Abkunft Jes, Wolfenbiittel, 1831 ; 
comp. also Korb, Anticarus oder histor.-krit. Beleuchtung 
der Schrift ; “ Die natiirl. Geburt Jesu u.s.w.” Leipzig, 
1831) on the following noways decisive grounds: (a) 
“John, who stands in so near a relation to Jesus, and 
must have known the family affairs, relates nothing at 
all of this wonderful birth, although it was very appo- 
site to his design.” But this evangelist shows the high 
dignity of Jesus only from his discourses, the others 
from public evidences and a few astonishing miracles ; 
moreover, his prologue (i, 1-18) declares dogmatically 
pretty much the same thing as the synoptical gospels 
do historically in this respect. (Compare also the de- 
portment of Mary, John ii, 3 sq.; see Neander, p. 16 
sq.) (0) “Neither Jesus nor an apostle ever appeals 
Paul always 
says simply that Jesus was born ‘of the seed of David’ 
(Rom. i, 3; 2 Tim. ii, 8); once (Gal. iv, 4), more defi- 
nitely, ‘of a woman’ (é« yuvaicde, not wapSévov).” It 
must be admitted, however, that an appeal to a fact 
which only one individual could positively know by ex- 
perience would be very ineffectual; and an apostle 
would be very likely to subject himself to the charge of 
irrelevancy if he resorted to such an appeal (comp. Nie- 
meyer, Pr. ad illustrand. plurimor. N. T. scriptorum si- 
lentium de primordiis vite J. C. Halle, 1790). But this 
would be laying as improper an emphasis upon the word 
yurh (Gal. iv, 4) as that of the older theologians upon 
rmab> (Isa. vii, 14). (c) “Mary calls Joseph, without 
qualification, the father of Jesus (Luke ii, 48), and also 
among the Jews Jesus was generally called Joseph’s 
son (Matt. xiii, 55; Mark vi, 3; Luke iii, 23; iv, 22; 
John i, 46; vi, 42).” This last argument is wholly des- 
titute of force; but Mary might naturally, in common 
parlance, call Joseph Jesus’s father, just as, in modern 
phrase, a foster-father is generally styled father when 
definiteness of expression is not requisite. (d) “ The 
brothers of Jesus did not believe in him as the Messiah 
(John vii, 5), which would be inexplicable if the Deity | 
had already indicated him as the Messiah from his very | 
birth.” Yet these brothers had not themselves person- 
ally known the fact; and it is, moreover, not uncommon 
that one son in a family who is a general favorite ex- 
cites the ill-will of the others to such a degree that they 
even deny his evident superiority, or that brothers fail 
to appreciate and esteem a mentally distinguished broth- 
er. (e) “History shows in a multitude of examples 


with fables (Wetstein, V. 7.i, p. 236); especially is the 
notion of a birth without connection with a man (7rap- 
Sevoyevne) wide spread in the ancient world (Georgi, 
Alphabet. Tibet. Rom. 1762, p. 55 sq., 369 sq.), and among 
the Indians and Chinese it is even applied to the found- | 
ers of religion (Paul. a Bartholom. System. Brahman. p. 
158; Du Halde, Beschr. d. Chines. Reichs, iii, 26).” In| 
case it is meant by this that a wonderful generation of 
a holy man, effected immediately by the Spirit of God, | 
was embraced in the circle of Oriental belief (Rosen- | 
miiller, in Gabler’s Journ. f. ausserl. theol. Liter. ii, 253 
sq.), this argument might make the purely historical 
character of the doctrine in question dubious, were it 
capable of proof that such an idea also harmonizes with 
the principles of the Israelitish monotheism, or could it 
be made probable (Weisse, Leben Jesu, i, 176 sq.) that 
this account of the birth of Jesus is a heathen produc- 
tion (see, on the contrary, Neander, p. 12 sq.). On the 


other hand, however, this statement stands so isolated ; 
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in the Christian tradition, and so surpasses the range of 
the profane conceptions, that we can hardly reject the 
idea that it must have operated to enhance the estimate 
of Christ's dignity. It has been suggested as possible 
(Paulus, Leben Jesu, i, 97 sq.) that the hope had already 
formed itself in the soul of Mary that she would become 
the mother of the Messiah (which, however, is contra- 
dicted by her evident surprise and difficulty at the an- 
nouncement, Luke i, 29, 34), and that this had drawn 
nourishment from a vision in a dream, as the angelic 
annunciation (Luke i, 26 sq.) has been (but with the 
greatest violence) interpreted (sce, however, Van Oos- 
terzee, De Jesu e Virgine nato, Utr. 1840), See Concer- 
TION. 

Bethlehem, too (Wagner, De loco nat. J. Chr. Colon, 
Brandenb. 1673), as the place of Christ’s birth, has been 
deemed to belong to the mythical dress of the narrative 
(comp. Mic. vy, 1; see Thiess, Kit. Comment. ii, 414), and 
it has therefore been inferred that Jesus was not only 
begotten in Nazareth, but also born there (Kaiser, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 230)—which, nevertheless, does not follow from 
John i, 46. That Jesus was born in Bethlehem is stated 
in two of the evangelical accounts (Matt. ii, 1; Luke ii, 
4), as may also be elsewhere gathered from the events 
which follow his birth. But a more direct discrepancy 
between Matthew and Luke (Hase, p. 44), respecting Jo- 
seph’s belonging to Bethlehem (Matt. ii, 22,23; Luke i, 
26; ii, 4), cannot be substantiated (compare generally 
Gelpe, Jugendgesch. d. Herrn, Berne, 1841.) See Beru- 
LEHEM. 

7. Among the relatives of Jesus, the following are 
named in the N. Test.: (a) Mary, Jesus’s mother’s sister 
(John xix, 25). According to the usual apprehension 
of this passage [see SALOME], she was married to one 
Clopas or Alpheeus (q. v.), and had as sons James (q. v.) 
the younger (Acts i, 13) and Joses (Matt. xxvii, 56; 
Mark xy, 40). See Mary. (6) Hlizabeth, who is called 
the relative (ovyyerne, “ cousin”) of Mary (Luke i, 36). 
Respecting the degree of relationship, nothing can be 
determined: it has been questioned (Paulus, Comment. 
i, 78) whether she was of the tribe of Levi, but this ap- 
pears certain from Luke i, 5. In a fragment of Hippol- 
ytus of Thebes (in Fabricii Pseudepigr. ii, 290) she is 
called Sube, the daughter of Mary’s mother’s sister. She 
was married to the priest Zacharias, and bore to him 
John the Baptist (Luke i, 57 sq.). See EvizaBpern. 
(c) Brethren of Jesus (ade gai, Matt. xii, 46, and paral- 
lel passages; John ii, 12; vii, 3,5,10; Acts i,14; aded- 
goi Tov Kupiov, 1 Cor. ix, 5), by the name of James, 
Joses (q. v.), Simon, and Judas (Matt. xiii, 55, and the 
parallel passage, Mark vi,3). (On these see Clemen, in 
the Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. iii, 329 sq.; A. H. Bloom, De 
rotc adeAhoic et raic adedp. Tov Kveiov, Lugd. Bat. 
1839; Wieseler, in the Studien u. Kritik. 1842, i, 71 sq.; 


| Schaff, Das Verhdiltn. des Jacob. Brud. d. Herrn zu Jacob. 


A lphdi, Berl. 1842, p. 11 sq., 34 sq.; Grimm, in the Hall. 
Encycl, 2, sect. xxiii, p. 80 sq.; Method. Quar. Rev. Oct. 
1851, p. 670-672; on their descendants, Euseb. Hist. Lv. 
iii, 20, 33; see Korner, De propinguor. Servatoris perse- 
cutione, Lips. 1782.) In the passages Matt. xii, 46; xiii, 
5d; John ii, 12; Acts i, 14, are unquestionably to be un- 
derstood proper brothers, as they are all together named 
conjointly with the mother of Jesus (and with Joseph, 
Matt. xiii, 55); the same is the natural inference from 
the statement (John vii, 5) that the brethren (aéeAgot) 
of Jesus had not believed in him as the Messiah. On 
“James, the brother of the Lord” (LakwBog 0 adedpic 
Kupiov, Gal. i, 19), see JAMES. These brethren were 
regarded as mere relatives, or, more exactly, cousins 
(namely, sons of Mary, Jesus's mother’s sister), by the 
Church fathers (especially Jerome, ad Matt, xii, 46) ; 
also lately by Jessieu (Authentic. epist. Jud. p. 86 8q.), 
Schneckenburger (/p. Jac. p. 144 sq.), Olshausen (Com- 
ment. i, 465 sq.), Gléckler (Lvang. i, 407), Kuhn (Jahrd. 
Ff. Theol. und christl. Philos. 1834, iii, pt. 1), and others, 
partly on the ground that the names James and Joses 
appear among the sons of the other Mary (Matt. xxv, 
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56), partly that it is not certain that Mary, after her first 
conception by the Holy Spirit, ever became the mother 
of other children by her husband (see Origen, im M att. 
iii, 463, ed. de la Rue; comp. Eusebius, Hist. Hcl. ii, 1). 
The latter argument is of no force (see Schaff, p. 29) ; on 
the former, see below. But the term “ brethren” (ade- 
poi), since it does of itself indicate blood relatives, can- 
not without utter confusion be used of mere cousins In 
immediate connection with the mother. And if it de- 
notes proper brothers, as also Bloom and Wieseler sup- 
pose, the question still remains whether these had both 
parents the same with Jesus (i. e. were his full brothers), 
or were the sons of Joseph by a former marriage (half- 
brothers; compare Theophyl. ad 1 Cor. 9). The latter 
opinion [see Josep], which is based upon an old (Ebi- 
onitic) tradition (see Fabricius, Pseudepigr. i, 291; Thilo, 
Cod. Apoer. i, 109, 208, 362 sq.), is held as probable by 
» Grotius (ad Jac. i, 1), Vorstius (De Hebr. Nov. Test. ed. 
Fischer, p. 71 sq.), Paulus (Comment. i, 6113), Bertholdt 
(Hinleit. v, 656 sq.), and others; the former by Herder 
(Briefe zweener Briider J. p.7 sq.), Pott (Proleg. in Ep. 
Jac. p.90), Ammon (Bibl. Theol. ii, 259), Eichhorn (Lin. 
ins N. T. iii, 570 sq.), Kuinol (ad Matt. xii, 46), Clement 
(ut sup.), Bengel (in his N. Archiv, ii, 9 sq.), Stier (An- 
deut. i, 404 sq.), Fritzsche (ad Matt. 481), Neander (Leb. 
Jesu, p. 39 sq.), Wieseler and Schaff (wt sup.), and oth- 
ers. An intimation that favors this last view is con- 
tained in the expression “first-born” (Matt. i, 25; Luke 
ii, 7), which is further corroborated by the statement of 
abstinence from matrimonial intercourse until the birth 
of Jesus (Matt. i, 25; but see Olshausen, ad loc.), which 
seems to imply that the brothers in question were later 
sons of Joseph and Mary. The circumstance that the 
sister of Jesus’s mother had two sons similarly named— 
James and Joses (or three, if we understand ‘lotdac 'La- 
xkoov [ Luke vi, 16] to mean “brother of James” [see 
JupDAs ]|)—is not conclusive against this view, since in 
two nearly-related families it is not even now unusual 
to find children of the same name, especially if, as in the 
present case, these names were in common use. LEich- 
horn’s explanation (ui sup. p. 571) is based upon a long 
since exploded hypothesis, and requires no refutation. 
John xix, 26, contains no valid counter-argument: the 
brothers of Jesus may have become convinced by his 
resurrection (Matt. xxviii, 10), and, even had they been 
so at his death, yet perhaps the older and more spiritu- 
ally-kindred John may have seemed to Jesus more suit- 
able to carry out his last wishes than even his natural 
brothers (see Pott, wt sup. p.76 sq.; Clement, wt sup. p. 
360 sq.). At all events, the brothers of Jesus are not 
only expressed as having become at length believers in 
him, but they even appear somewhat later among the 
publishers of the Gospel (Acts i, 14; 1 Cor. ix, 5). See 
Brorners. (d) Sisters of Jesus are mentioned in Matt. 
xiil, 56; Mark vi, 3 (in Mark iii, 32, the words cai ai 
adehpai are of very doubtful authenticity). Their 
names are not given. That we are to understand own 
sisters is plain from the foregoing remarks respecting 
his brothers. (e) Finally, an ecclesiastical tradition 
makes Salome, the wife of Zebedee, and mother of the 
apostles James and John (Mark xv, 40; xvi, 1, etc.), to 
have been a relative of Jesus, (See Hase, p. 55.) See 
SALOME, 


8. Jesus was educated at Nazareth (Hase, p.57; Weisse, 
De J.C, educatione, Helmst. 1698 ; Lange, De profectib. 
Christi adolesc, Altdorf, 1699), but attended no (Rabbin- 
ical) schools (John vii, 15). He appears, according to 
the custom of the times, to have learned the trade of his 
adopted father (Justin Mart. ce. Tryph. 88, p. 316, ed. Col. ; 
comp. Theodor, Hist. Kecl. iii, 23 ; Sozomen, vi, 2, etc.), 
but this he did not continue to practice at the same time 
with his career of teaching, as was usual with all the 
Rabbins (compare Neander, p. 54). By this means he 
may in part have acquired his subsistence (comp. Mark 
vi, 3; but Origen, Contra Celsum, 6, p. 299, denies this 
statement, and Tischendorf omits 6 TekTwy). B 


i ‘ d ) esides, 
his followers supplied him with liberal presents, and, on 


his journeys, the Oriental usages of hospitality (John vy 5 


45; xii, 2) served him in good stead (see Rau, Unde Jes. 
alimenta vite acceperit, Erlang. 1794). See Hosprrai- 
rry. A number of grateful women also accompanied 
him for a considerable time, who cared for his mainten- 
ance (Luke viii, 2; Mark xv,41). He had a common 
travelling-purse with the apostles (John xii, 6; xiii, 29), 
from which the stock of provisions for the journey was 
provided (Luke ix, 13; Matt. xiv, 17 sq., ete.). We 
certainly cannot regard Jesus as properly poor in the 
sense of indigent (see Walch, Miscell. Sacr. p. 866 sq.), 
for this appears (Henke’s Mus. ii, 610 sq.) neither from 
Matt. viii, 20 (see Lunze, De Christi divittis.et paupertate, 
Lips. 1784), nor yet from 2 Cor. viii, 9 (see Beitrdge z. 
verniinftigen Denk. iv, 160 sq.), and John xix, 23, rather 
shows the contrary (comp. Bar-Hebreus, Chron. p. 251) ; 
yet his parents were by no means in opulent circum- 
stances (see Luke ii, 24; comp. Ley. xii, 8), and he him- 
self possessed (Matt. viii, 20) at least no real estate what- 
ever (see generally Rau, De causis cur J.C. paupertati 
se subjecerit precipuis, Erlang. 1787; Siebenhaar, in the 
Sdchs. eget. Stud. ii, 168 sq.). See Humriiation. Dur- 
ing his public career of teaching, Jesus (when not tray- 
elling) staid chiefly and of choice at Capernaum (Matt. 
iv, 13), and only on one or two occasions (Luke iv, 16; 
Mark vi, 1) visited Nazareth (see Kiesling, De J. Nazar. 
ingrata patria exule, Lips. 1741). In exterior he con- 
stantly observed the customs of his people (see A. Ge- 
senius, Christ. decoro gentis suc se accommodasse, Helmst. 
1734; Gude, De Christo et discipulis ejus decori studiosis, 
in the Nov. miscellan. Lips. iii, 563 sq.), and, far from 
wishing to attract attention by singularity or austerity, 
he took part in the pleasures of social life (John ii, 1 sq.; 
Luke vii, 31 sq.; Matt. xi, 16 sq.; compare ix, 14 sq.). 
Nevertheless, he never married (compare Clem, Alex. 
Strom. iii, 191 sq.; see Schleiermacher, Der Christliche 
Glaube, 1st ed. ii, 526), for the supposition of Schulthess 
(Neutest. theolog. Nachr. 1826, i, 20 sq.; 1828, i, 102 sq.) 
that Jesus was married according to Jewish usage, with 
the addition that his wife (and, perhaps, several children 
by her) had died before his entrance upon public life, is 
a pure hypothesis that at least deserves no countenance 
from the silence in the N.T. as to any such occurrences; 
and the stupendous design already in the mind of the 
youthful Jesus afforded no motive for marriage, and, in- 
deed, did not admit (compare Matt. xix, 12) such a con- 
finement to a narrower circle (see Weisse, Leben Jesu, i, 
249 sq.; comp. Hase, p. 109). Additional literature may 
be seen in Volbeding, p. 17, 18; Hase, p. 59. See Naza- 
RENE. . 

9. The length of Jesus’s public ministry (beginning 
about the 30th year of his age, Luke iii, 24; see Rosch, 


in the Brem. u. Verd. Biblioth. iii, 818 sq.), as well as ° 


the chronological sequence of the single events related 
in the Gospels, is very variously estimated. (See Hase, 


p- 17.) The first three evangelists give, as the scene” 
of their transactions (after his temptation and the im-. 
prisonment of the Baptist, Matt. iv, 1-13), almost exclu- . 


sively Galilee (De Galilea opportuno Servatoris mirac- 
ulor. theavro, Gott. 1775), inasmuch as Jesus had his res- 
idence then in the city Capernaum, especially in the 
winter months (Matt. iv, 13; viii, 5; xvii, 24; Mark i, 
21; ii,1,etc.). For the most part, we find him in the ro- 
mantic and thickly settled neighborhood of the Sea of 
Tiberias, or upon its surface (Matt. viii, 23 sq.; xiii, 1 
sq.} xiv, 13; Luke viii, 22), also on the other side in 
Perea (Matt. viii, 28; Luke viii,26; Mark vii,31). Once 


he went as far as within the Pheenician boundaries. 


(Matt. xy, 21; Mark vii, 24 sq.). But in the synoptical 
gospels he only appears once to haye visited Jerusalem, 
at the time of the last Passover (Matt. xxi sq.; Mark 
xi sq.; Luke xix sq.). According to this, the duration 
of his teaching might be limited to a single year (Euseb. 
ii, 24), and many (appealing to Luke iv, 19; comp. Isa. 
Ixi, 1 sq.; see Origen, Hom. 32; comp. Tertull. Adv. Jud. 
c.8; but see Kérner, p. 4) already in the ancient Church 
(Clem, Alex. Strom. i, p. 147; Origen, Princip. iv, 5) only 
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ears of the Birth and Death of’ Christ, p. 164; 
riestly, Harmony of the Evangelists, London, 1774, ii, 43 
Browne, Ordo, Seclorum, p. 634 sq.); although, inde- 
pendently of all the others, Luke vi, 1 (second-first Sab- 
bath) affords indication of a second Passover which Je- 
See Sabbparu. 
_ On the other hand, John’s Gospel shows (comp. Jaco- 
bi, Zur Chronol. d. Lebens Jcim Evang. Joh. in the Stud. 
u. Krit, 1838, iv, 845 sq.) that Jesus was not only often- 


er, but generally in Judea (whence he once travelled 


through Samaria to Galilee, John iv,4; compare his re- 
turn, Luke xvii, 11), namely, in the holy city Jerusalem 
(but this difference agrees with the respective designs 
of the several gospels; see Neander, p. 385 sq.), and in- 
forms us of jive Jewish festivals which Jesus celebrated 
at Jerusalem. The first, occurring soon after the bap- 
tism of Jesus (John ii, 18), is a Passover; the second 
(John y,1) is called indefinitely “a feast of the Jews” 
(éo07) Téy "Lovdaiwy); the third was the Festival of 
Tabernacles (John vii, 2); the fourth the Feast of Ded- 
ication (John x, 22); and, lastly, the fifth (John xii, 
xiii) again a Passover: mention is also made (John vi, 
4) of still another Passover which Jesus spent in Galilee. 
Ilence it would seem that Jesus was engaged some three 
years (Origen, Contra Celsum, ii,p.67) as a public teach- 
er; and if by the “feast” of John vy, 1 we are also to 
understand a Passover (Paulus, Comm. i, 901 sq.; Stis- 
kind, in Bengel’s Archiv. i, 182 sq.; B. Crusius, ad loc. ; 
Seyffarth, Chronol. Sacra, p. 114; Robinson, Harmony, 
p. 193), which, however, is not certain (Liicke, ad loc. ; 
Anger, De temp. in Act. A post. ratione, i, 24 sq.; Jacob, 
ut sup. p. 864 sq.), We Must assign a period of three and 
a half years (Eusebius, i, 10,3), as lately Seyffarth has 
done (Summary of recent Discoveries in Chronol. N.Y. 
1857, p. 183), although on the most singular grounds 
(see Alford, Commentary on John y,1). Otherwise the 
evangelists hardly afford more than two years and a few 
months (see Anger, ut sup. p. 28; Hase, p. 17 sq.) to the 
public labors of Jesus (see generally Laurbeck, De an- 
nis ministerii Chr., Altdorf, 1700; Korner, Quot Paschata 
Christus post baptism. celebraverit, Lips. 1779; Pries, De 
numero Paschatum Christi, Rostock, 1789; Lahode, De 
die et anno ult. Pasch. Chr. Hal. 1749; Marsh’s remarks 
in Michaelis’s /ntrod. ii, 46 sq.). Again, as the apostles 


were not uninterruptedly in company with Jesus, the | 


time of their proper association with him might be still 
further reduced somewhat, although we can not (with 
Hanlein, De temporis, quo J.C. cum A postol. versatus est, 
duratione, Exl. 1796) assume it to have been barely some 
nine months. Under these three (or four) Paschal fes- 


tivals writers have repeatedly endeavored, for historical: 


and particularly apologetic purposes, to arrange all the 
single occurrences which the first evangelists mention 


without chronological sequence. and so to obtain a com- | 


plete chronological view of Jesus’s entire journeys and 
teaching. Yet, notwithstanding so great a degree of 
ingenuity has been expended upon this subject, none of 
the Gospel Harmonies hitherto constructed can be re- 
garded as more than a series of historical conjectures, 
since the narrative of the first three evangelists presents 
but little that can guide to a measurably certain con- 
clusion in such an arrangement, and John himself does 
not appear to relate the incidents in strictly chronolog- 
ical order according to these Passovers (see generally 
Eichhorn, Linl. ins N. 7. i, 692 sq.). The most impor- 
tant of these attempts are, Lightfoot,Chronicle of the O. 
and N.T. Lond. 1655; Doddridge, Hxpositor of the N.T. 
London. 1739; Rus, Harmonia Evangelistar. Sen. 1727 
Macknight, //urmony of the four Gospels, London, 1756, 
Latine fecit notasque adjecit Riickersfelder, Brem. 1772 ; 
Bengel. Richt. Harmonie der 4 Evangel. 3d edit. Tiibing. 
1766; Newcome, Harmony of the Gospels, Dublin, 1778 ; 
Paulus, Comment. i, 446 sq.; ii, 1 sq., 384 sq.; ili, 82 sq. ; 
Kaiser, Ueb. die synopt. Zusammenstell. der 4 vang. Nu- 
remb, 1828; Clausen, Quat. evangel. tubule synopt. sec. ra- 
taonem tempor, Copenhagen, 1829; Wieseler, Chronolog. 
Ty.-K kk 
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Synopse der 4 Evang. Hamb, 1843 ; Townsend’s Chronol, 
Arrang. of the N. Test. Lond, 1821, Bost. 1837; Greswell, 
Harmonia Evang. Lond. 1880; Robinson, Harmony of 
the Gospels (Greek), Post. 1845 (Engl. id.) ; Tischendorf, 
Synopsis Evangel. Leipz. 1851; Strong, Harmony of’ the 
Gospels (English), N. Y, 1852 (Greek), ib, 1854; Stroud, 
Greck Harmony, Lond. 1853. See HARMONIES. 

10. Besides the twelve apostles (q. v.), Jesus also chose 
seventy (q. Vv.) persons as a second more private order 
(Luke x, 1 sq.), who haye been supposed by some to 
correspond to some Jewish notion of the seventy nations 
of the world, inasmuch as Luke shows a tendency to 
such generalization; but this number was probably se- 
lected (see Kuinil, ad loc.) with reference to the seven- 
ty elders of the Jews (Numb. xi, 16 sq.), composing the 
Sanhedrim, just as the twelve apostles represented the 
twelve tribes of Israel (compare generally Burmann, Lx- 
ercit. Acad. ii, 95 sq.; Heumann, Ve 70 Christi legatis, 
Gotting. 1743), Thcir traditional names (see Assemani, 
Biblioth. Or. UU, i, 319 sq.: Fabric. Lua, p. 115 sq.), some 
of which are cited by Eusebius (i, 12), might have some 
historical ground but for the manifest endeayor to place 
in the illustrious rank of the seventy every conspicuous 
individual of the apostolical age, concerning whom noth- 
ing positive was known to the contrary. The account _ 
of Luke himself has sometimes been called in question 
as unhistorical (Strauss, i, 566 sq.; Schwegler, Nach- 
apost. Zeitulter, ii, 45; see, on the other hand, Neander, 
p- 541 sq.). 

Respecting the characteristics of Jesus’s teaching (see 
especially Winkler, Ueber J. Lehr fahigkeit und Lehrart, 
Leipz. 1797; Behn, Ucb. die Lehrurt Jesu u. seiner A pos- 
tel, Liibeck, 1791; Hauff, Remerkungen iiber die Lehrart 
Jesu, Offenbach, 1788; H. Ballauf, Die Lehrart Jesu als 
vortrefilich gezeigt, Hannoy. 1817; H. N.Ja Clé, De Jesu 
Ch. instituendi methodo hom. ingenia excolente, Groning. 
1835; Ammon, /2bl. Theol. ii, 828 sq.; Planck, Geschichte 
d. Christenth. i, 161 sq.; Hase, Leben Jes. p. 123 sq.; Ne- 
ander, p. 151 sq.; Weisse, i, 376 sq.), we may remark 
that all his discourses, which were delivered sometimes 
in the synagogues (Matt. xiii, 54; Luke iv, 22, etc.), 
sometimes in public places, and even in the open field, 
sometimes in the Temple court, were suggested on the 


| oceasion (John iv, 32 sq.; vii, 37 sq.), either by some 


transaction or natural phenomenon, or else by some re- 
cital (Luke xiii, 1), or expression of others (Matt. viii, 
10). He loved especially to clothe his sentiments in 
comparisons (see Greiling, p. 201 sq.), parables (Matt. 
xiii, 11 sq., 34 sq.) (for these are pre-eminently distin- 
guished for simplicity, conciseness, natural beauty, in- 
telligibleness, and dignity; see especially Unger, De par- 
abolar. Jesu natura, interpretatione, usu, Leipz. 1828), al- 
legories (John vi,32 sq.; x; xv), and apothegms (Matt. 
v), sometimes also paradoxes (John ii, 19; vi, 53; vii, 
58), which exactly suited the comprehension of his au- 
dience (Mark iv, 33; Luke xiii, 15 sq.; xiv, 5 sq.); and 
he even adapted the novelty and peculiarity of his doc- 
trines to familiar Jewish forms, which in his mouth lose 
that ruggedness and unesthetic character in which they 
have come down to us in the Talmud (comp. Weisse, Ve 
more Domini acceptos a magistris Jud. loquendi ac dis- 
serendi modos sapienter emendandi,Viteb.1792). See At- 
LEGORY; PARARLE. In contests with learned Jews, Je- 
sus knew how, by simple clearness of intellect, to defeat 
their arrogant dialectics, and yet was able to pursue 
their own method of inferential argument (Matt. xii, 
25). When they proposed to him captious questions, he 
brought them, not unfrequently by similar questions, 
mostly in the form of a dilemma (Matt. xxi, 24; xxii, 
20; Luke x, 29 sq.; xx, 3 sq.), or by appeal to the ex- 
plicit written law or to their sacred history (Matt. ix, 
13; xii,3 sq.; xix, 4sq.; Luke vi, 2 sq.; x, 26 sq.; xx, 
28 sq.), or by analogies from ordinary life (Matt. xii, 10 
sq.), to maintain silence, or put them to embarrassment 
with all their sagacity and legal zeal (Matt. xxii, 42 sq. ; 
John viii, 3 sq.); sometimes he disarmed them by the 
exercise of his miraculous power (Luke vy, 24). Witha 
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few exceptions, John alone assigns longer speeches of a 
dogmatic character to Jesus 3 nor is it any matter of 
surprise that the Wisdom which delivered itself to the 
populace in maxims and similes should permit itself to 
be understood, in the circle of the priests and those eru- 
dite in the law, connectedly and mystically on topics of 
the higher gnosis, although even in John, of course, we 
can not expect the ipsissima verbu. In a formal treat- 
ment, moreover, his representations, especially those ad- 
dressed to the people, could not be free from accomioda- 
tion (P. van Hemert, Veb. A ccommod. im N. T, Dortmund 
and Leipz. 1797) ; but whether he made use of the ma- 
terial (not merely. negative) species of accommodation 
is not a historical, but a dogmatic question (comp. there- 
on Bretschneider, /undb, d. Dogm. i, 420 sq.; Wegschnei- 
der, Institut. p. 119 sq.; De Wette, Sittenlehre, iii, 131 
sq.; Neander, p.216 sq.). See Accommopation, Like 
the O.-T. prophets, he sometimes also employed symbol- 
ical acts (John xiii, 1 sq., 20,22; comp. Luke ix, 47 sq.). 
A dignified expression, a keen but affectionate look, a 
gesticulation reflecting the inward inspiration (Hege- 
meister, Christum gestus pro concione usurpusse, Servest. 
1774), may have contributed not a little to the force of 
his words, and gained for him, in opposing the Phari- 
sees and lawyers, the eulogium of eloquence (compare 
John vii, 46; xviii,6; Matt. vii, 28 sq.). The tuition 
which Jesus imparted to the apostles (comp. Greiling, p. 
213 sq.), was apparently private (Matt. xiii, 11 sq.; see 
Cilln, Bibl. Theol. ii, 14). See Avosrie. Finally, Jesus 
commonly spoke Syro-Chaldee (comp. e.g. Mark iii, 17 ; 
v, 41; vii, 34; Matt. xxvii,47; see Malala, Chronograph. 
p- 13), like the Palestinian Jews generally [see LAy- 
GUAGE ], not Greek (Diodati, De Christo Grece loquente, 
Neap. 1767, translated in the Am. Bibl. Repos. Jan. 1844, 
p- 180 sq.; comp. on the contrary, Ernesti, Neueste theol. 
Bibl. i, 269 sq.), although he might have understood the 
latter language, or even Latin (Wernsdorf, De Christo 
Lutine loquente, Viteb.; see generally Reiske, De lingua 
vern. J. C. Jen. 1670; Bh. de Rossi, Dell lingua propria 
di Christo, Parm. 1773; Zeibich, De lingua Judeor. temp. 
Christi et. Apost. Vitebsk, 1791; Wisemann, in his Hor. 
Syriac. Rom, 1828). No writiags of his are extant (the 
spuriousness of the so-called letter to the king of Edessa, 
given by Eusebius, i, 13, is evident; comp. also Réhr’s 
Krit. Prediger-biblioth. i, 161 sq. [see ABGAR]: the al- 
legad written productions of Jesus may be seen in Fa- 
bricit Cod. A poer. i, 303 sq.), nor was there need of any, 
since he had provided for the immediate dissemination 
of his doctrines through the apostles, and he wished 
even to turn away attention from the literature of the 
age to the spirit and life of a thorough piety (compare 
Hauff, Briefe d. Werth der schrifil. Rel.-Urkund, betref= 
Sen, 1, 94 sq.; Sartorius, Cur Christus scripti nihil re- 
liquerit, Leipz. 1815; Witting, Wurum J.nichts Schrifil. 
hinterlussen, Bschw. 1822; Giesecke, Warum hat J. C. 
tiber sich u. s. Reliy. nichts Schrifil. hinterlussen, Liineb, 
1823; B. Crusius, Bibl. Theol. p. 22 sq.; Neander, p- 150; 
comp. Hase, p. 11). Jesus has been improperly entitled 
a Rabbi, or high rank of religious teacher (72, pa3B0, 
i) the sense of the Jewish schools, as having been thus 
styled not only by the populace (Mark x, 51; John xox, 
su) or Risyetsexplas (John i, 39, 50; Tho UR sean sabyte}: 
Mitt. xxy 1,25, ete.), but also by Nicodemus (John At /2))s 
and even his enemies (vi, 25) themselves (Vitringa, Sy- 
wag. vet. p. 706; Paulus, Leben Jes. i, 122 sq.; see, on the 
contrary, C.K. Schmid, De nromotione acad. Christo ejus- 
qth discipulis perperam tributa, Lips. 1740). In the time 
of Jesus persons had no occasion to aspire to the formal- 
ity of learned honors, as in later ages (Neander, p. 50), 
and Jesus had little sympathy with such an ostentatious 
amy ore ee 
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results (on Matt. viii, 28 sq., sce Paulus, ad | 
schneider, Handb, d. Dogm. i, 307 sq.; Hase, Leben Jest 
p. 134; on Matt. xxi, 18 sq., see Fleck, Vertheid. d. Chris: 
tenth, p. 138 sq.), in which respects they, are in strik- 
ing contrast with the silly thaumaturgy of the apocry= 
phal gospels (see Tholuck, Glaubwiirdigk.d.evang. Gesch. 
p. 406 sq.), consisting mostly of raising the dead and 
the cure (Mark vi, 56) of such maladies as had bafiled 
all scientific remedies (insanity, epilepsy, palsy, leprosy, 
blindness, ete.). He asked no reward (comp. Matt. x, 
8), and performed no miracles to gratify curiosity (Matt. 
xvi, 1 sq.; Mark viii, 11 sq.), or to excite the astonish- 
ment of a sensuous populace; rather he repeatedly for- 
bade the public report of his extraordinary deeds (Matt. 
ix, 80; Mark i, 44; vii, 36; viii, 26; Luke v, 14; viii, 
56; Plitt, in the Hess. Hebopfer, 1850, p. 890 sq., takes 
an erroneous view of Mark v, 19, for in verse 20 Jesus 
bids the man relate his cure to his relatives only), and 
he avoided the popular outbursts of joy, which would 
have swelled loudly at his particularly successful achiev- 
ments (John v, 13), only suffering these miracles to be 
acknowledged to the honor of God (Luke viii, 39 sq. ; 
xvii, 16 sq.). In effecting cures he sometimes made use 
of some means (Mark vii, 33; viii, 23; John ix, 6 sq.; 
comp. Spinoza, Tract. theol. pol. ¢. 6, p. 244, ed. Paul. ; 
Med.-herm. Untersuch. p. 335 sq.; Paulus, Leben Jesu, i, 
223), but in general he employed simply a word (Matt. 
viii, 1 sq.; John vy, 8, ete.), even at a distance (Matt. 
viii, 5 sq.; Luke vii, 6 sq.; John iv, 50), or merely a 
touch of the invalid (Matt. viii, 3, 15) or the afflicted 
member (blind eyes, Matt. ix, 29; xx, 34; see Seiler, 
Christ. an in operibus mirabilib. arcanis usus sit remediis, 
Erlang. 1795; also, Jesus an miracula suis ipsius viribus 
ediderit, ib. 1799); on the other hand, likewise, a cure 
was experienced when the infirm touched his garment 
(Matt. ix, 20 sq.; xiv, 36), but in such a case always on 
the presumption of a firm faith (Matt. ix, 28; compare 
John y, 6), so that when this failed the miraculous 
power was not exercised (Matt. xiii, 58; Mark xi, 5). 
On this very account some moderns haye asserted (Guts- 
muth, Diss. de Christo Med, Jen. 1812 [on the opposite, 
Ammon’s Theolog. Journ. i, 177 sq.|; Ennemoser, May- 
netism. p. 473 sq.; Kieser, Syst. des Tellurism. ii, 502 sq. ; 
Meyer, Naturanalogien od. die Erschein. d. anim. Mag- 
net. mit Hins. auf Theol. Hamb. 1839; comp. Weisse, i, 
349 sq.) that these cures were principally effected by 
Jesus through the agency of animal magnetism (comp. 
Luke viii, 48; see generally Pfau, De Christo academ. 
N. T. medico primario, Erlang. 1743; Schulthess, in the 
Newest. theol. Nachr. 1829, p. 360 sq.). See HEALtNe. 
That the Jewish Rabbis and the Essenes performed, or 
perhaps only pretended to perform, similar cures, at least 
upon demoniacs, appears from Matt. xii, 27; Luke xi, 
19; Mark ix, 38 sq.; comp. Josephus, War, ii, 8,6; Ant. 
vili, 2,5). The sentiments of Jesus himself as to the 
value and tendency of his miracles are undeniable; he 
disapproved that eagerness for wonders displayed by his 
contemporaries (Matt. xvi, 1; John ii, 18) which sprung 
from sensuous curiosity or from pure malevolence (Matt. 
xii, 89; xvi, 4; Mark viii, 11 sq.), or else had a thank- 
less regard merely to their own advantage (John iv, 48; 
vi, 24), but which ever desired miracles merely as such, 
while he regarded them as a national method for at- 
taining his purpose of awakening and calling forth faith 
(John xi, 42; comp. Matt. xi, 4 sq.; Luke vii, 21 sq.), 
and hence often lamented their ineffectualness (Matt. 
xi, 20 sq.; Luke x, 13; see especially Nitzsch, Quantum 
Christus miraculis tribuerit, Viteb. 1796; Schott, Opuse, 
i, 111 sq.; Lehnerdt, De nonnullis Chr. effutis unde ipse 
quid quantumg, tribuertt miraculis cognoscetur, Regiom. 
1833; comp. Paulus, in the New. theol. Journ, ix, 342 sq., 
413 sq.; Storr, in Flatt’s Magaz. iv, 178 sq.; Eiseln, in 
the Kirchenblatter fiir das Bisth. Rottenburg, i, 161 sq.; 
De Wette, Biblisch. Dogm. p. 196 sq.; Strauss, Glaubens. 
Ichre, i, 86 sq.). As an undeniably effective means of 
introducing Christianity, these miracles have ever Te- 


tained a profound signiticance, of which they cannot be 
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y efforts to explain them on natural prin- 
(Br, ib, Rationalismus, p. 215 sq.), or to ascribe 
b traditional exaggeration; for all investigations 
of this character have as yet generally resulted only in 
a contorted exegesis, and are oftentimes more difficult 
of belief than the miraculous incidents themselves (see 
on the subject generally Késter, /mmanuel oder Charact. 
der neutest. Wundererzdhlungen, Lpz. 1821; Johannsen, 
in Schroter and Klein’s Opposiionschr, y, 571 sq.; vi, 31 
sq.; Miller, De mirac. J. Ch. nat, et necess. Marburg and 
Hal. 1839; Neander, p. 256 sq.). See Miracue. 

12. Several of the circumstances of Christ’s passion 
(q. v.) are explained under Buoopy Swear, Cross, Li- 
THOSTROTON, PILATE, Eciipse, ete. (compare Merillii 
Note in passion. J. Chr. Par. 1622, Fref. and Lips. 1740; 
Walther, Jurist.-histor. Betracht. iib. d. Geschichte u. a. 
Leid. u. Sterb. Christi, Breslau, 1738, 1774; Die Leidens- 
gesch, Jesu exegetisch und archdolog. bearbeitet, Stuttg. 
1809; Hug, in the Zeitschr. f. d. Erzbisth. Freiburg, v, 
1 sq.; Friedlieb, A rchdol. d. Leidensgesch. Bonn, 1843). 
The question of the legality or illegality of the sentence 
of death pronounced upon Jesus by the Sanhedrim and 
procurator has of late been warmly discussed (see, for 
the former view, Salvador, //istoire des institutions de 
Moise, Bruxel. 1822, ii, c. 3; also, Jésus Christ et sa doc- 
trine, Par. 1838; Hase, Leben Jes. p. 197 sq.3 on the op- 
posite, Dupin, L’winé Jésus devant Cuiphe et Pilate, Par. 
1829; Ammon, Fortbild. i, 341 sq.; B. Crusius, Opuse. p. 
149 sq.; Neander, p. 683 sq.; comp. also Daumer, Syst. 
der specul. Philos, p. 41 sq.; and Neubig, /st J. mit voll. 
Rechte den Tod eines Verbrechers gestorben? Fri. 1836). 
The Sanhedrim condemned Jesus as a blasphemer of 
God (Matt. xxvi, 65 sq.; Mark xiv, 64; compare John 
xix, 7), for which the Law prescribed capital punish- 
ment (Lev. xxiv, 16); but he would have been guilty 
of this crime if he had falsely claimed (Matt. xxvi, 63 
sq.; Luke xxii, 67 sq.) to be the Messiah (Son of God), 
and the fact of this profession was substantiated indi- 
rectly by witnesses (Matt. xxvi, 60 sq.; Mark xiv, 57 
sq.), and directly by Jesus’s own declaration (Matt. 
xxvi, 63 sq.; Mark xiv, 61 sq.). So far the transaction 
might seem to be tolerably regular, except that swear- 
ing the prisoner as to his own crime is an unheard- 
of process in law. Moreover, there was more than a 
single superficial examination of witnesses (Matt. xxvi, 
G0), and Jesus had really uttered (John ii, 19) what 
the deponents averred. But that Jesus could not be 
the Messiah was presupposed by the Sanhedrim on the 
ground of their Christological views; and here were 
they chiefly to blame. More exact inquiries concern- 
ing the teachings and acts of Jesus would have sure- 
ly corrected their impression that Jesus was a blas- 
phemer, and perhaps led them to a rectification of their 
expectations respecting the Messiah, Another point is 
entitled to consideration in estimating their judicial ac- 
tion. The Sanhedrim’s broader denunciation of Jesus 
before Pilate as a usurper of royal power, and their 
charging him with treason (crimen lesce majestatis) 
(Matt. xxvii, 11; Mark xv, 2; Luke xxiil, 2; John xviii, 
$3), is explained by the fact that the Messiah was to be 
a theocratic king, and that the populace for a few days 
saluted Jesus with huzzas as the Son of David (Matt. 
xxi: John xii). . Jesus certainly did not aspire to roy- 
alty in the political sense, as he declared before Pilate 


(John xviii, 36 sq.): this the Sanhedrim, if they had | 


been dispassionate judges, must have been assured of, 
even if they had not previously inquired or ascertained 
how far Jesus was from pretensions to political author- 
ity. The sentence itself is therefore less to be repro- 
bated than that the high court did not, as would have 
been worthy itsclf, become better informed respecting 
the charges; their indecorous haste evinces an eagerness 
to condemn the prisoner at all hazards, and their vindic- 
tive manner clearly betrays their personal malice against 
him. That Pilate passed and executed the sentence of 
death contrary to his better judgment as a civil officer 
is beyond all doubt, See Pinare, 
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That Jesus passed through a merely apparent death 
has been supposed by many (see especially Bahrdt, 
Zwecke Jesu, x, 174 sq.; Paulus, Comment. iii, 810 sq., 
and Leben Jesu, I, ii, 281 sq.; on the contrary, see Rich- 
ter, De morte Servutoris in cruce, Gott. 1757, also in his 
Diss. 4 med. p. 1 sq.; Gruner, De Jes. C. morte vera, non 
simulata, Jena, 1805; Schmidtmann, Medic.-philos. Be- 
weis, dass J, nach s. Kreuzigung nicht von einer todtdhnl, 
Ohnmacht befallen gewesen, Osnabr. 1830). The pierc- 
ing of the side of Jesus by the lance of a Roman soldier 
(John xix, 34; his name is traditionally given as Longi- 
nus, see Thilo, Apocr, p. 586) has been regarded as the 
chief circumstance upon which everything here depends 
(Triller, De mirando lateris cordisque Christi culnere, in 
Gruner’s Tract. de demoniacis, Jena, 1775; Eschenbach, 
Scripta med.-bibl. p. 82 sq.; Bartholini, De latere Christi 
aperto, Lugd, Bat. 1646), inasmuch as before this punc- 
ture the above cited physicians assume but a torpor and 
swoon, which might seem the more probable because 
crucifixion could hardly have caused death in so short a 
time (Mark xy, 44). See Cruciry. But the account 
of the wound in the side is not such as to allow the 
question to be by that means fully and absolutely de- 
termined (see Briefe iiber Rationalismus, p. 236 sq.), since 
the evangelist does not state which side (evga) was 
pierced, nor where, nor how deeply. t is therefore sure- 
ly a precarious argument to presume the left side (al- 
though the position of the soldier, holding the spear in 
his right hand and thrusting it opposite him, would 
strongly countenance this supposition), and equally so 
to assume a very deep incision, penetrating the pericar- 
dium and heart, thus changing a swoon into actual 
death; nevertheless, comp. John xx, 25, 26, in favor of 
this last particular. The purpose of the stab—to ascer- 
tain whether the crucified person was still alive—also 
demanded a forcible thrust, and the issue of blood and 
water vouched for by the evangelist (¢EjASev edSde 
aipa Kai bdwo, perhaps a hendiadys for bloody water) 
would certainly point to real death as immediately re- 
sulting. By this we must understand the clotted blood 
(eruor) in connection with the watery portion (serwm), 
which both flow together from punctures of the larger 
blood-vessels (veins) of bodies just dead (from the arte- 
ries of the breast, as supposed by Hase [ Leb. Jesu, 2d ed. 
p- 193 ], no blood would issue, for these are usually empty 
in a corpse), and the piercing of the side would therefore 
not cause, but only indicate death, See BLoop AND 
Warer. In fine, the express assertion of the evangel- 
ists, that Jesus breathed his last (¢€¢aveuce | Mark xv, 
37; Luke xxiii, 46], a term exactly equivalent to the 
Latin erpirarit, he expired, and so doubtless to be under- 
stood in its common acceptance of death), admits no oth- 
er hypothesis than that of actual and complete dissolu- 
tion. See Acony, 

The fact of the return of Jesus alive from the grave 
(comp. Ammon, De vera J.C. reviviscentia, Erlang. 1808 ; 
Griesbach, De fontib. unde Evangel. suas de resurrectione 
Domini narrationes hauserint, Jena, 1783; Friedrich, in 
Eichhorn’s Biblioth. vii, 204 sq.; Déderl. De J. C. in vit. 
reditu, Utr. 1841) is not invalidated by Strauss’s ingeni- 
ous hypotheses (ii, 645; see Hase, p. 212; Theile, p. 105 
sq.; comp. Kiithn, Wie ging Ch. durch des G rabes Thiir, 
Strals. 1838) ; but if Jesus had been merely dead in ap- 


| pearance, so delicate a constitution, already exhausted 


by sufferings before crucifixion, would certainly not have 
revived without special—that. is, medical —assistance 
(Neander, p. 708): in the cold rock-vault, in an atmo- 
sphere loaded with the odor of aromatics, bound hand 
and foot with grave-clothes, in utter prostration, he 
would, in the ordinary course of things, have rather 
been killed than resuscitated. His return to life must 
therefore be regarded as a true miracle. See Resur- 
RECTION. On the grave of Jesus, see GOLGOTHA. 
After he had risen (he lay some thirty-six hours in 
the grave; not three full days, as asserted by Seyffarth, 
Summary of Chronol. Discov. N. Y. 1857, p. 188), he first 
showed himself to Mary Magdalene (Matt. xxviii. 9; 
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Mark xvi, 9; John xx, 14; but about the same hour to 
the other women, see Strong’s Greek Harmony, p. 364), 
then to his apostles in various places in and about Jeru- 
salem (Luke xxiv, 13 sq., 36 sq.; John xx, 19 sq.), and 
was recognised by them—not immediately, it is true (for 
the few past days of suffering may have considerably 
disfigured him bodily), but yet unequivocally—as their 
crucified teacher (Neander, p.715 sq.), and even handled, 
although with some reserve (Luke xxiv, 87; John xxi, 
12). He did not appear in public; had he done so, his 
enemies would have found opportunity to remove him 
a second time out of the way, or to represent him to the 
people as a sham Jesus: his resurrection could ha its 
true significance to his believers only (see generally 
Jahn, Nachtrdge, p. 1 sq.). After a stay of 40 days, he 
was visibly carried up into the sky before the eyes of 
his disciples (Luke xxiv, 51; Acts i,9, Mark xvi, 19, is 
of doubtful authenticity). Of this, three evangelical 
witnesses (Matthew, Mark, and John) relate nothing 
(for very improbable reasons of this, see Flatt’s Magaz. 
viii, 55 sq.), although the last implies it in the words of 
Jesus, “I ascend to my Father,” and closes his Gospel 
with the last interview of Jesus in Galilee, at the Sea of 
Tiberias (John xxi; compare Matt. xxviii, 16). The 
apostles, in the doctrinal expositions, occasionally allude 
_to this ascension (avdAn duc) of Jesus (Acts iii, 21; 1 Tim. 
iii, 16; Rey. xii, 5), and often speak (Acts 1i, 33; v, 31; 
vii, 55, 56; Rom. viii, 34; Eph. i, 20; Col. iii, 1) of Christ 
as seated at the right hand of God (see Griesbach, Sy/- 
loge locor. N. T. ad adscens. Christi in cal. spectantium, 
Jena, 1793; also in his Opuscul. ii, 471 sq.; B, Crusius, 
Bibl. Theol. p. 400). Over the final disposal of the body 
of Christ after its ascension from the earth, an impene- 
trabic veil must ever rest. The account of the ascen- 
sion (see Stud. und Krit, 1841, iii, 597 sy.) is still treated 
by many of the critical theologians (comp. Ammon, 4A s- 
census J. C.in cel. histor. Bibl. Gotting. 1800, also in his 
Nov, opuse. theol.; Horst, in Horn’s Géotting. Museum f. 
Theol. I, ii,3 sq.; Br, iiber Rational. p, 238 sq.; Strauss, 
ii, 672 sq.; Hase, p, 220) as one of the myths (moulded 
on the well-known O.-T. examples, Gen. v, 24; 2 Kings 
ii, 11, and serving as a basis of the expectation of his 
visible return from heaven, Acts i, 11; for, that the Jews 
of that day believed in an ascension of the Messiah to 
heaven [comp. John vi, 62 ], appears from the book Zo- 
har [Schottgen, Hore Hebr. ii, 596]: the comparisons 
with heathen apotheoses are not in point [ B. Hasse, His- 
torie de Chr. in vitum et col. redeunte ex narrat. Liv, de 
Romulo illustratio, Regiom. 1805; Gfrérer, Urchristenth. 
I, ii, 374 sq. ], and the theories of Bauer in Flatt’s Mag. 
xvi, 173 sq., Seiler, Weichert, and Himly [see Bret- 
schneider, Syst. Hntwickel. p. 589; Otterbein, De adscen- 
sione in celum adspectabili modo fucta, Duisb. 1802; or 
Fogtmann, Comm. de in celum adscensu, Hayn, 1826] are 
as little to the purpose) that originated among the Chris- 
tians, or were even inyented by the apostles (Gramberg, 
Religionsid. ii, 461) —a view that is forbidden by the 
close proximity of the incident in point of time (London 
| Wesleyan | Review, July, 1861). It can, therefore, only 
be regarded as a preternatural occurrence (Neander, p. 
726). See ASCENSION, 

13. Respecting the personal appearance of Jesus we 
know nothing with certainty. According to Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. vii, 18), the woman who was cured of her 
hemorrhage (Matt. ix, 20) had erected from thankful- 
ness a brazen statue (see Haseei Dissertat. sylloge, p. 314 
Sq-; comp, Heinichen, Exe. 10 ad Kusebins, iti, 397 Sq. 3 
Thilo, Cod. apocr. i, 562 sq.) of Jesus at Paneas (Cresa- 
rea-Philippi), which was destroyed (Sozom. Hist, Eccl. 
v, 21) at the command of the emperor 


Niceph. Hist. eel. vi, 15). Jesus himself, according to 
Several ancient (but scarcel e 


: y trustworthy) statements 
(Evagr. iv, 27; Niceph. ii, 7), sent his likeness to Ab- 
garus (q. v.) at Edessa (comp. Bar-Hebr. Chron. p. 118) 
where was also said to -have been found the handker- 
chief of Christ with an imprint of his countenance (Ce- 
drenus, Hist. p. 176 ; Bar-Hebraus, Chron. p. 168), Still 
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another figure of Jesus is also mentioned (Niceph 


supr.; this credulous historian names the evange on 
Luke as the painter successively of Jesus, Mary, and. — 


several apostles), and a certain Publius Lentulus, a Ro- 
man officer (according to one MS. a proconszl) is report- 
ed to have composed a description of Christ’s personal 
appearance, which (with great variation of the text) is 
still exhibited as extant (comp. Fabricii Cod. apoer. Ny 
Test. i, 301 sq.; Pseudolentuli, Joa. Dumasc. et Niceph. 
[ Hist. Eccles. i, 40] prosopograph. J. C. edit. Carpzov, 
Helmst. 1774). ‘This last, according to the text of Gab- 
ler (in Latin), reads as follows: “A man of tall stature, 
good appearance, and a venerable countenance, such as 
to inspire beholders both with love and awe. His hair, 
worn in a circular form and curled, rather dark and shin- 
ing, flowing over the shoulders, and parted in the mid- 
dle of the head, after the style of the Nazarenes. His 
forehead, smooth and perfectly serene, with a face free 
from wrinkle or spot, and beautified with a moderate 
ruddiness, and a faultless nose and mouth. His beard 
full, of an auburn color like his hair, not long, but part- 
ed. His eyes quick and clear. His aspect terrible in 
rebuke, placid and amiable in admonition, cheerful with- 
out losing its gravity: a person never seen to laugh, but 
often to weep,” etc. (compare Niceph. i, 40). (See Vol- 
beding, p. 6.) The description given by Epiphanius 
(Monach. p. 29, ed. Dressel) has lately been discovered 
by Tischendorf (Cod. Ven. cl. i, cod. 3, No. 12,000) in a 
somewhat different and perhaps more original form (in 
Greek), as follows: “ But my Christ and God was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful in countenance. His stature was 
fully developed, his height being six feet. He had au- 
burn hair, quite abundant, and flowing down mostly 
over his whole person. His eyebrows were black, and 
not highly arched; his eyes brown, and bright. He 
had a family likeness, in his fine eyes, prominent nose, 
and good color, to his ancestor David, who is said to 
have had beautiful eyes and a ruddy complexion. He 
wore his hair long, for a razor never touched it; nor 
was it cut by any person, except by*his mother in his 
childhood. His neck inclined forward a little, so that 
the posture of his body was not too upright or stiff. His 
face was full, but not quite so round as his mother’s; 
tinged with sufficient color to make it handsome and 
natural; mild in expression, like the blandness in the 
above description of his mother, whose features his own 
strongly resembled.” This production bears evident 
marks of being a later fabrication (see Gabler, 2 Progr. 
in authentiam epist. Lentuli, etc., Jen. 1819, 1822; also in 
his Opusc. ii, 638 sq.). There is still another notice of 
a similar kind (see the Jen. Lit.-Zeit. 1821, sheet 40), 
and also an account of the figure of Jesus, which the 
emperor Alexander Severus is said to have had in his 
lararium or household shrine (see Zeibich in the Nov. 
Miscell. Lips. iii, 42 sq.). See Curist, IMaces or. 
From the New Test. the following particulars only 
may be gathered: Jesus was free from bodily defects 
(for so much is implied in the type of an unblemished 
victim under the law, and otherwise the people would 
not have recognised in him a prophet, while the Phari- 
sees woud have been sure-to throw any physical defor- 
mity in his teeth), but his exterior could have presented 
nothing remarkable, since Mary Magdalene mistook him 
for the gardener (John xx, 15), and the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus (Luke xxiy, 16), as well as the 
apostles at his last appearance by the Sea of Gennesareth 
(John xxi, 4 sq.), did not at first recognise him; but his 
form then probably bore many permanent marks of his 
severe sufferings. The whole evangelical narrative in- 
dicates sound and vigorous bodily health. In look and 
voice he must have had something wonderful (John 
Xviii, 6), but at the same time engaging and benevolent: 
his outward air was the expression of the high, noble, 
and free spirit dwelling within him, The assertions of 
the Church fathers (Clem. Alex. Paedag, iii, 92; Strom. 
vi, 93; Origen, Cels. vi, 327, ed. Spence.) that Christ had 
all unprepossessing appearance are of no authority, being 
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ly. conformed to Isa. liii (but ‘eee Pliartii’ asertio 


de singulari J. Ch, pulchritudine, Par. 1651; see gener- 
ally, in addition to the above authorities, F, Vavassor, 
De forma Christi, Paris, 1649; on the portraits of Jesus, 


Reiske, De imayinibus Christi, Jena, 1685; Jablonsky, 
Opuse. edit. Te Water, iii, 8377; Junker, Ueber Christus- 


_ kopfe, in Meusel’s Miscell. artist. Inh. pt. 25, p. 28 sq. 


Ammon, Ueb. Christuskipfe, in his Magazin. f: christl. 
Pred. 1, ii, 315 sq.; Tholuck, Literar. Anzeig. 1834, No. 
71; Grimm, Die Sage und Ursprung der Christusbilder, 
Berl. 1843 ; Mrs. Jameson, //ist, of our Lord exemplified 
in Works of Art { Lond. 1865]). (See further in Vol- 
beding, p. 19; Hase, p. 65; Meth. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1862, 
p- 679.) 

14. It might be an interesting question, had we the 
means of accurately determining, how and by what in- 
strumentalities Jesus, in a human point of view, attained 
his spiritual power, or to what influence (aside from di- 
vine inspiration) he owed his intellectual formation as 
a founder of religion (Ammon, Bibl. Theolog. i, 234 sq. ; 
Handbuch der christl. Sittenlehre, i, 43 sq.; Kaiser, Bibl. 
Theolog. i, 234 sq.; De Wette, Bibl. Dogm. p. 185 sq.; 
Colln, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 8 sq.; Hase, p. 56 sq. ; compare 
Rau, De momentis iis que ad Jes. divinar. rerum scientia 
imbuendum virt habuisse, videantur, Erlang. 1796 ; Grei- 
ling, Leben Jesu, p. 58 sq.; Planck, i, 23 sq.; Briefe tiber 
Rational. p. 154 sq.). But while there has evidently 
been on the one side a general tendency to exaggerate 
the difficulties which the natural improvement of Jesus 
had to overcome (Reinhard, Plan Jesu, p. 485 sq.), yet 
none of the hypotheses proposed for the solution of the 
question has satistied the conditions of the problem, or 
been free from clear historical difficulties. Many, for 
instance, suppose that Jesus had his religious education 
in the order of the Essenes (q. v.), and they think that 
in the Christian morals they especially find many points 
of coincidence with the doctrines of that Jewish sect 
(Reim, Christus und die Vernunft. p. 668 sq.; Stiudlein, 
Gesch. d. Sitienlehre Jesu, i, 570 sq.; see, on the contrary, 
Liiderwald, in Henke’s Magaz. iv, 378 sq.; Bengel, in 
Flatt’s Magaz. vii, 126 sq.; J. H. Dorfmiiller, De dispari 
Jesu Esseorumque disciplina, W unsidel. 1803 ; Wegnern, 
in Illgen’s Zeitschr. 1841, pt. 2; comp. Heubner, 5th Ap- 
pend. to his edit. of Reinhard’s Plan Jesu). Others at- 
tribute the culture of Jesus to the Alexandrio-Jewish 
religious philosophy (Bahrdt, Briefe iiber die Bibel im 
Volkston, i, 576 sq.; Gfrorer, in the Gesch. des Urchris- 
tenth.), Still others imagine that Sadduczism [see Sap- 
DUCEE] , or a comparison of this with Phariswism [see 
PuArisce ], was the source of the pure religious views 
of Jesus (Henke, Maguz. v, 426 sq.; Des Cotes, Schutz- 
schr. fiir Jesus von Nazareth, p. 128 sq.). Although 
single points in the teaching and acts of Jesus might be 
illustrated by each of these theories (as could not fail to 
be the case with respect to one who threw himself into 
the midst of the religious efforts of the age, and com- 
bined efficiency with right aims), yet the whole of his 
spiritual life and deeds, the high clearness of under- 
standing, the purity of sentiment, and, above all, the 
independence of spirit and matchless moral power which 
stamp each particular with a significance that was his 
alone, cannot be thus explained (Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 86 sq.). A richly-endowed and profound mind 
is, moreover, presupposed in all such hypotheses (comp. 
Paulus, Leb. Jesu, i, 89). Our object is simply to inves- 
tigate the influences that aroused these spiritual facul- 
ties, unfolded them, and directed them in that path. 
And in determining these, it is clear at the outset that 
a powerful impulse must have been given to the natural 
development of Jesus’s mind (Luke ii, 52) by a diligent 
study of the Holy Scriptures, especially in the prophet- 
ical books (Isaiah and the Psalms, Paulus, Leben Jesu, i, 
119 sq.), which contained the germs of an improved 
monotheism, and are, for the most part, free from Jew- 
ish niceties. He would also derive assistance from a 
comparison of the Pharisaical statutes, which were un- 
questionably known to Jesus, and particularly of the 
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Jewish Hellenism (Alexandrianism; see ALEXANDRIAN 
ScHoor), with those simple doctrines of the old Mosa- 
ism, especially as spiritualized by the prophets. How 
much may have been derived from outward cireum- 
stances we do not know; that the maternal training, 
and even the open (Luke iv, 29) and romantic situation 
of Nazareth, had a beneficial influence in unfolding and 
cultivating his mind (Greiling, Leb. Jesu, p. 48), scarcely 
admits a doubt, nor that the neighborhood of Gentile 
inhabitants in the entire vicinity might have already 
weakened and repressed in the youthful soul of Jesus 
the old Jewish narrow-mindedness. The age also af- 
forded a crisis for bringing out and determining the 
bent of his genius, Learned instruction (see No. 6 
above) Jesus had not enjoyed (Matt. xiii, 54 sq.; John 
vii, 15), although the Jewish fables (Toledoth Jesu, p. 
5) assign him a youthful teacher named Elhanan 
(27S), and Christian tradition (//istoria Josephi, c. 
48 sq.) attributes to him wonderful aptness in learning 
(see generally Paulus, Leben Jesu, i, 121 sq.). Tn addi- 
tion to all these natural influences operating upon his 
human spirit, there was, above all, the plenary inspira- 
tion (John iii, 34) which he enjoyed from the intercom- 
munication of the divine nature; for the bare facts of. 
his career, even on the lowest view that can be taken’ 
of the documents attesting these, are incapable of a ra- 
tional explanation on the ground of his mere humanity 
(see J. Young, Christ of History, Lond. 1855, N. Y. 1857). 
See Curist. (For additional literature, see Volbeding, 
p- 36 sq.) His prediction of future events would not of 
itself be an evidence of a higher character than that of 
other prophets. See PRopnecy. 

15. Respecting the enterprise on behalf of mankind 
which Jesus had conceived, and which he undeyiating- 
ly kept in view (see especially Reinhard, Versuch. ib. d. 
Plan den der Stifter der chr. Rel. zum Besten der Mensch, 
entwarf, 5th edit. by Heubner, Wittemb. 1830 [ compare 
the Neues theol. Journ. xiv, 24 sq.]; Der Zweck Jesu ge- 
schichtl. u. seelkundt. durgestellt, Leipz. 1816; Planck, i, 7 
sq., 86 sq.; Greiling. p. 120 sq.; Strauss, i, 463 sq.; Ne- 
ander, p. 115 sq.; Weisse, i, 117 sq.),a few observations 
only can here be indulged. See Revemprion. That 
Jesus sought not simply to bé a reformer of Judaism 
(John iv, 22; Matt. xv, 24; compare Matt. vy, 17) [see 
Law], much less the founder of a secret association 
(Klotzsch, De Christo ab instituenda societate clandestina 
alieno, Viteb. 1786), but to unite all mankind in one 
great sacred family, is vouched for by his own declara- 
tions (John iv, 23; x, 16), by the whole tendency of his 
teaching, by his constant expression of the deepest sym- 
pathy with humanity in general, and finally by the se- 
lection of the apostles to continue his work; only he 
wished to confine himself personally to the boundaries 
of Judea in the publication of the kingdom of God 
(Matt. xv, 24), whereas his disciples, led by the Holy 
Spirit, should eventually traverse the world as heralds 
of the truth (Matt. xxviii, 19 sq.).. It is evident that 
to Jesus himself the outline of his design was always 
clearly defined in the course of his labors, but, on ac- 
count of the dogmatic conformity of the delineations in 
John’s Gospel, and the loose, unchronological develop- 
ment of it in the synoptical gospels, it is impossible ac- 
curately to show historically the gradual realization of 
this subjective scheme. But that Jesus at any moment 
of his life whatever had stated the political element of 
the theocracy as being blended with his spz7itual emol~ 
uments (Hase, Leb. Jesu, p. 86 sq., 2d edit.) is an unwar- 
rantable position (comp. Heubner, in Reinhard, y¢ sup. 
p- 394 sq.; Liicke, Pr. examinatur sententia de mutato 
per eventa adeoque sensim emendato Christi consilio, Gott. 
1831; Neander, p. 121 sq.). The reason why he did not 
directly announce himself to the popular masses as the 
expected Messiah (indeed, he even evaded the question, 
Luke xx, 1 sq., and forbade the spread of this report, 
Matt. xvi, 20) unquestionably was, that the minds of 
the Jews were incapable of separating their carnal an- 
ticipations from the true idea of the Messiah (q.v.). He 
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strove, therefore, on every occasion to set this idea itself 
in a right position before them, and occasionally sug- 
gested the identification of his person with the Messiah, 
partly by the epithet “Son of Man,” which he applied 
to himself (see especially Matt. xii, 8), partly by explic- 
it statements (Matt. xiii, 16 sq.; Luke iv, 21). Hence 
it is not surprising that the opinion of the people re- 
specting him declined, and the majority regarded him 
only as a great prophet, chiefly interesting for his won- 
der-working. He decidedly announced himself as the 
Messiah only to individual susceptible hearts (John iv, 
26; ix, 36 sq.), and also to the high-priest at the conclu- 
sion of his career (Matt. xxvi, 64). The disciples re- 
quired it merely for the confirmation of the faith they 
had already attained (Matt. xvi, 13 sq.; Luke ix, 20). 
See Kinepom or HEAVEN. 


The moral and religious character of Jesus (humanly 
considered), which even in the synoptical gospels, that 
are certainly chargeable with no embellishment, appears 
in a high ideality, has never yet been depicted with ae- 
curate psychological skill (see Volbeding, p. 35), but usu- 
ally as a model of virtue in general (yet see Jerusalem, 
Nachgelass. Schrift, i, 75 sq.; Greiling, p. 9 sq.; E. G. 
Winckler, Vers. e. Psychocographie Jesu, Lpz. 1826; Ull- 
mann, Siindlosigh, Jes. p. 35 sq.; Ammon, Led. Jes. i, 240 
sq.; Thiele, in the Darmst. Kirch.-Zeit. 1844, No. 92-94). 
(Comp. Hase, p. 62,64.) On the (choleric) temperament 
of Jesus, see J. G. Walch, De temperamento Christi hom. 
Jen. 1753. Deep humility before God (Luke xviii, 19), 
and ardent love towards men in view of the determined 
sacrifice (John x, 18), were the distinguishing traits of 
his noble devotion, while the divine zeal that stirred 
his great soul concentrated all his virtues upon his one 
grand design. Jesus appears as the harmonious com- 
plete embodiment of religious resignation; but this was 
so far from being a result of innate weakness (although 
Jesus might have had a slender physical constitution), 
that his natural force of character subsided into it (for 
examples of high energy in feeling and act, see John ii, 
16 sq.; vill, 44 sq.; Matt. xvi, 23; xxiii, 5, etc.). Ev- 
erywhere to this deep devotion was joined a clear, pru- 
dent understanding —a combination which alone can 
preserve a man of sensibility and activity from the dan- 
ger of becoming a reckless enthusiast or a weak senti- 
mentalist. This is most unmistakably exhibited in the 
account of his passion and death, Neither do we find 
m Jesus any trace of the austerity and gloomy stern- 
ness of other founders of religion, or even of his contem- 
porary the Baptist (Matt. xi, 18 sq.). In the midst of 
eager listeners in the public streets or in the Temple, he 
spoke with the high dignity of a messenger of God; 
yet how affectionately sympathetic (John xi, 35), how 
solicitous, how self-sacrificing did he exhibit himself in 
the bosom of the fainily, in the dear circle of his friends! 
What tender sympathy expressed itself in him on every 
occasion (Luke vii, 13; Matt. ix, 36. xiv, 14; SRK 34), 
He was both (compare Rom. xii, 15) tearful among the 
tearful (John xi, 35), and cheerful among the cheerful 
(John 11,1 sq.; Luke vii,34), On this very account the 
character of Jesus has at all times so irresistibly won 
the hearts of the good and noble of all people, since it 
evinces not merely the rarest magnanimity, such as to 
cause amazement, but at the same time the purest, most 
disinterested humanity, and thus presents to the ob- 
server not simply an object of esteem, but also of love. 
J he history of Jesus’s life is equally interesting to the 
child and the full-grown man, and certainly his exam- 
ple has effected at all times not less than his precepts. 
Jn accordance with this unmistakable sum of his char- 
acter, certain single passages of the Gospels (e. g. Matt. 
xu, 46 sq.; xv, 21 sq.; John ii, 4), which, verbally ap- 
prehended [see Canal], might perplex us concerning J¢- 
fu cor decmuoet  aca ee 
Klemm, De necessitudine J. i one saya ae 
tercedente, Lips. 1846) mae _ ER tte te wie 

’ , may be more corr 


, ectly explained 
{see Ammon, Leb, Jesu, i, 248 8q.), 
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harmony with others (e. g. Luke ii, 51; compar 
De subjectione Chr. sub parentib. Lips. 1738). Se 
SAMPLE, ‘ 

The task of the world’s redemption, acting as an 
ever-present burden upon the Saviour’s mind, produced 
that pensiveness, not to say sadness, which was a mark- 
ed characteristic of all his deportment. Rarely did his 
equanimity rise to exuberant joy, and that only in con- 
nection with the great ruling object of his life (Luke x, 
21); oftener did it experience dejection of spirit (John 
xii, 27), at times to the depths of mental anguish (Mark 
xiv, 34). See Acony. It was this interior pressure 
that so frequently burst forth in sighs and tears (John 
xi, 33; Luke xix, 41), and made Jesus the ready sym~ 
pathizer with human affliction (John xi, 35). It is such 
spiritual and unselfish trials that ripen every truly great 
moral character, and it was accordingly needful that 
God, “in bringing many sons unto glory, should make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings.” The fact that Jesus was emphatically “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” is the real key 
to the subdued and self-collected tone of his entire de- 
meanor. See Kenosis. 

For an adequate explanation of the astonishing power ~ 
which our Saviour exercised over his auditors, and, in- 
deed, exerted over all who came within his circle of in- 
fluence, we are doubtless to look to two or three facts 
which have never yet been exhibited, at least in con- 
nection, with such graphic portraiture as to make his 
life stand out to the modern reader in its true moral 
grandeur, force, and vividness. These elements are part- 
ly suggested in the evangelist’s statement that those 
who first hung upon the Redeemer’s lips found in his 
discourses a new and divine assurance: “He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes” 
(Matt. vii, 29). 

(1.) His doctrines were novel to his hearers. It was 
not so much because he announced to them the usher- 
ing in of a new dispensation, for upon this he merely 
touched in his introductory addresses and by way of ar- 
resting their attention; all details respecting that fresh 
zera which could gratify curiosity, or even awaken it, he 
sedulously avoided, and he seemed anxious to divert the 
popular expectation from himself as the central figure 
in the coming scenes. It was the spiritual truths he 
communicated that burned upon the hearts of the list- 
ening populace with a strange intensity. “True, the es- 
sential features of a religious life had been illustrated in 
their sacred books for centuries by holy men of old, and 
the most vital doctrines of the Gospel may be said to 
have been anticipated in the Mosaic code and the pro- 
phetical comments; nay, living examples were not want- 
ing to confirm the substantial identity of religious ex- 
perience under whatever outward economy. Yet, at the 
time of our Lord’s advent, the fundamental principles 
of sound piety seem to have been forgotten or oyerlook- 
ed, especially by the Pharisees, whose views and prac- 
tices were regarded as the models by the nation at large. 
When, therefore, our Lord brought back the popular at- 
tention to the simple doctrines of love to God and man, 
not only as lying at the foundation of the O.-T. ethics, 
but as comprising the whole duty of man, the simplici- 
ty, pertinence, and truthfulness of the sentiment came 
with an irresistible freshness of conyiction to the minds 
of the humblest hearers. For this, too, they had ale 
ready been prepared by the sad contrast between the 
precepts and the conduct of the highest sectaries of the 
day, by the tedious burden of the Mosaie ritual, and, 
above all, by the bitter yearnings after religious liberty 
in their own souls, which the current system of belief 
failed to supply. Sin yet lay as a load of anguish upon 
their hearts, and they eagerly embraced the gentle in- 
vitations of the Redeemer to the bosom of their offend- 
ed heavenly Father. It was precisely the resurrection 
of these again obscured teachings that gave such power 
to the preaching of Luther, Whitefield, Wesley, Edwards, 
and others in subsequent times, and which converted 
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moral desert their day into a spiritual Eden, But 
here was this to enhance the effect in the Saviour’s 

promulgations, that they awakened the expectation of 


a millennial reign; an idea misconstrued, indeed, by 


ong 


_ many of the Jews into that of a temporal dominion, but 


on that very account productive of a more boundless 
and extravagant enthusiasm. The national spirit was 
roused, and Jesus even found it necessary to repress and 
avoid the fanatical and disloyal manifestations to which 
it was instantly prone. Yet in those hearts which bet- 
ter understood “the kingdom of heaven,” there arose 
the dawn of that Sabbatie day of which the Pentecostal 
effusion brought the meridian glory. (For the best elu- 
cidation of this difference between Christ’s and his pre- 
decessors’, as well as rivels’ teaching, see Stier’s Words 
of Jesus, passim.) 

(2.) He spoke as God. Later preachers and reform- 
ers have felt a heroic boldness, and have realized a mar- 
velous effect in their utterances, when fully impressed 
with the conviction of the divinity of their mission and 
the sacred character of their communications; but Jesus 
Was no mere ambassador from the court of heaven; he 
was the Word of the Lord himself. Ancient prophets 
had made their effata by an inspired impulse, and cor- 
roborated them by outward miracles that enforced re- 
spect, if they did not command obedience; but Jesus 
possessed no restricted measure of the Spirit, and wrought 
wonders in no other's name; in him dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily, and the Shekinah stood re- 
vealed in his every act, look, and breath. “Never man 
spake like this,” was the significant confession extorted 
from his very foes. He who came from the bosom of 
the Father told but the things he had seen and known 
when he unyeiled eternal verities to men. His daily 
demeanor, too, under whatever exigency, or temptation, 
or provocation, was a most pungent and irrefragable 
comment on all he said—a faultless example reflecting 
a perfect doctrine. Unprecedented as were his mira- 
cles, his life itself was the greatest wonder of all. The 
manner, it is often truly observed, is quite as important 
in the public speaker as the matter; and, we may add, 
his personal associations with his hearers are often more 
influential with them than either. In all these partic- 
ulars Christ has no parallel—he had no defect. (See 
this argument admirably treated in Bushnell’s Nature 
and the Supernatural, chap. x.) 

(3.) The author of Kece /Jomo (a work which admira- 
bly illustrates the human side of Christ and his religion, 
although it lamentably ignores the divine element. in 
both) forcibly points (chap. v) to the fact that the bare 
miracles of Jesus, although they were so public and so 
stupendous as to compel the credit and awe of all, were 
in themselves not sufficient to command eyen reverence, 
much less a loving trust; nay, that, had they been too 
freely used, they were even calculated to repel men in 
affright (comp. Luke v, 8) and consternation (see Luke 
vui, 37). It was the self-restraint which the Possessor 
of divine power evidently imposed upon himself in this 
respect, and especially his persistent refusal to employ 
his supernatural gift either for his own personal relief 
and comfort, or for the direct promotion of his kingdom 
hy way of a violent assault upon hostile powers, that 
intensified the astonished regard of his followers to the 
utmost pitch of devoted veneration. This penetrating 
sense of attachment to one to whom they owed every- 
thing, and who seemed to be iedependent of their aid, 
en:leven indifferent to his own protection while serving | 
others, culminated at the final tragedy, which achieved | 
a world’s redemption at his own expense. “It was the 
combination of greatness and self-sacrifice which won 
their hearts, the mighty powers held under a m1; shty 
control, the unspeakable condescension, the Cross of 
Christ” (p.57)—a topic that ever called forth the full 
enthusiasm of Paul’s heart, and that fired it with a he- | 
roic zeal to emulate his Master. ; | 

Ill. Narrative of our Sarviour’s Life and Ministry.— 
(For the further literature of each topic, see the articles | 


referred to at each.) See Gospeis, About. four hun- 
dred years had elapsed since Malachi, the last of the 
prophets, had foretold the coming of the Messiah’s fore- 
runner, and nearly the same interval had transpired 
since Lzra closed the sacred canon, and composed the 
concluding psalm (cxix) ; a still greater number of years 
had intervened since the latest miracle of the Old Test. 
had heen performed, and men not only in Palestine, but 
throughout the entire East, were in general expectation 
of the advent of the universal Prince (Suetonius, Veep. 
4; Tacitus, //és/.v, 13)—an event which the Jews knew, 
from their Scriptures (Dan. ix, 25), was now close at 
hand (see Luke ii, 26,38). See Apvenr., It was un- 
der such circumstances, at a time when the Roman em- 
pire, of which Judza then formed a part, was in a state 
of profound and universal peace (Orosius, Hist. vi, fin.), 
under the rule of Augustus (Luke ii, 1), that an incident 
occurred which, although apparently personal and incon- 
siderable, broke like a new oracle the silence of ages 
(comp. 2 Pet. iii, 4), and proved the dawn of the long- 
looked-for day of Israel’s glory (see Luke i, 78), A priest 
named Zachariah was performing the regular functions 
of his office within the holy place of the Temple at Je- 
rusalem, when an angel appeared to him with the an- 
nouncement that his hitherto childless and now agcd 
wife, Elisabeth, should bear him a son, who was to be 
the harbinger of the promised Redeemer (Luke i, 5-25). 
See ZacuARIAS. To punish and at the same time re- 
move his doubts, the power of articulate utterance was 
miraculously taken from him until the verification of 
the prediction (probably May, B.C.7), See Jonn THE 
Bartist. Nearly half a year after this vision, a still 
more remarkable annunciation (q. v.) was made by the 
same means to a maiden of the now obscure lineage of. 
David, resident at Nazareth, and betrothed to Joseph, a 
descendant of the same once-royal family [see GENEAL- 
ocy |: namely, that she was the individual selected to 
become the mother of the Messiah who had been cx- 
pected in all previous ages (Luke i, 26-38). See Mary. 
| Her scruples having been obviated by the assurance of 
/ a divine paternity [see INcarNATION], she acquiesced 
| in the providence, although she could not have failed to 
foresee the ignominy to which it would expose her [see 
| ApuLTERY J, and eyen joined her relative Elizabeth in 
praising God for so high an honor (Luke i, 39-56). As 
soon as her condition became known [see ConcEpPrton ], 
Joseph was divinely apprised, through a dream, of his 
intended wife’s innocence, and directed to name her 
child Jesus (see above), thus adopting it as his own 
(Matt. i, 18-25; probably April, B.C.6). See Josern. 
Although the parents resided in Galilee, they had oc- 
casion just at this time to visit Bethlehem (q. v.) in order 
to be enrolled along with their relatives in a census: now 
in progress by order of the Roman authorities [see Cy- 
RENIUS |, and thus. Jesus was born, during their stay in 
the exterior buildings of the public khan. [see Cara- 
VANSERAI |, at that place (Luke ii, 1-7), in fulfilment of 
an express prediction of Scripture (Mie. v, 2), prob. Aug. 
B.C.6. See Nariviry. The auspicious event was her- 
alded on the same night by angels to a company of 
shepherds on the adjacent plains, and was recognised by 
two aged saints at Jerusalem [see Simeon; ANNA ], where 
the mother presented the babe at. the usual time for the 
customary offerings at the Temple, the rite of circumcis- 
ion (q.v.) having been meanwhile duly performed (Luke 
ii, 8-39; prob. Sept. B.C. 6). Public notice, however, 


capital of a party of Eastern philosophers [see Maer], 
who had been directed to Palestine by astronomical 
phenomena as the birthplace of some noted infant [sce 
Star or THE Wise Men ], the intelligence of their in- 
quirics reached the jealous ears of Herod (q. v.), who 
thereupon—first ascertaining from the assembled Sanhe- 
drim the predicted lecality—sent the strangers to Beth- 
lehem, where the holy family appear to have continued, 
pretending that he wished himself to do the illustriovs 
babe reverence, but really only to render himself more 


was not attracted to the event till, on the arrival at the. 
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sure of his destruction (Matt. ii, 1-12). This attempt 


was foiled by the return of the Magi home by another 
route, through divine intimation, and the child was pre- 
served from the murderous rage of Herod by a pre- 
cipitous flight of the parents (who were in like manner 
warned of the danger) into Egypt [see ALEXANDRIA ] 
under a like direction (prob. July, B.C.5). Here they 
remained [see Ecyr ] until, on the death of the tyrant, 
at the divine suggestion, they returned to Palestine; but, 
avoiding Judea, where Archelaus, who resembled his 
father, had succeeded to the throne, they settled at their 
former place of residence, Nazareth, within the territory 
of the milder Antipas (Matt. ii, 19-28; prob. April, B.C. 
4). SeeNazArenr, The evangelists pass over the boy- 
hood of Jesus with the simple remark that his obedience, 
intelligence, and piety won the affections of all who knew 
him (Luke ii, 40, 51, 52). A single incident is recorded 
in illustration of these traits, which occurred when he 
had completed his twelfth year—an age at which the 
Jewish males were expected to take upon them the re- 
sponsibility of attaching themselves to the public wor- 
ship, as having arrived at years of discretion (Luke ii, 
41-50; see Lightfoot and Wetstein, ad loc.). Having 
accompanied his parents, on this occasion, to the Pass- 
over at, Jerusalem, the lad tarried behind at the close of 
the festal week, and was discovered by them, as they 
turned back to the capital from their homeward journey, 
after considerable search, sitting in the midst of the Rab- 
bis in one of the anterooms of the sacred edifice, seek- 
ing information from them on sacred themes (or proba- 
bly rather imparting than eliciting truth, after the man- 
ner of the Socratic questionings) with a clearness and 
profundity so far beyond his years and opportunities as 
to excite the liveliest astonishment in all beholders 
(April, A.D. 8). His pointed reply to his mother’s ex~- 
postulation for his seeming neglect of filial duty evinces 
a comprehension already of his divine character and 
work: “Knew ye not that I must be at my Father’s ?” 
(<v rote Tov Tlarpdc pov). 

1. Introductory Year.—Soon after John the Baptist 
had opened his remarkable mission at the Jordan, among 
the thousands of all classes who flocked to his preaching 
and baptism (q. v.), Jesus, then thirty years old, pre- 
sented himself for the same initiatory rite at his hands 
as the only acknowledged prophet extant who was em- 
powered to administer what should be equivalent to the 
holy anointing oil of the kingly and priestly offices 
(Matt. iii, 183-17 ; Luke iii, 1-18, 23; and parallels). See 
MessrAu. John did not at once recognise Jesus as the 
Messiah, although he had just declared to the people 
the near approach of his own Superior; yet, being doubt- 
less personally well acquainted with his relative, in 
whom he must have perceived the tokens of an extraor- 
dinary religious personage, he modestly declined to per- 
form a ceremony that seemed to imply his own pre-em- 
inence; but upon his compliance with the request of 
Jesus, on the ground of the propriety of this prelimina- 
ry ordinance, a divine attestation, both in a visible [see 
Dove] and an audible [see BArH-KoL] form, was pub- 
licly given as to the sacred character of Jesus, and in 
such clear conformity to a criterion which John him- 
self had already received by the inward revelation, that 
he at once began:to proclaim the advent of the Messiah 
in his person (prob. August, A.D. 25). See JoHN THE 
Baptist, After this inauguration of his public career, 
Jesus immediately retired into the desert of Judea, 
where, during a fast of forty days, he endured those in- 
terior temptations of Satan which should sufice to prove 
the superiority of his virtue to that power to which 
Adam had succumbed; and at its close he successfully 
resisted three special attempts of the devil in a personal 
form to move him first to doubt and then to presume 
upon the divine care, and finally to bribe him to such 
barefaced idolatry that Jesus indignantly repelled him 
from his presence (Matt, iv, 1-11, and parallels). See 
TEemPration. The effect of John’s open te 
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the character of Jesus 


, a8 he began his preaching afresh 
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of his Ministry. 


N.B.—The heavy lines on the Map indicate those parts of the route along 
which Jesus likewise returned, . 


the next season on the other side of the Jordan, was such 
as not only to lead to a deputation of inquiry to him 
from the Sanhedrim onthe subject, but also to induce 
two of the Baptist’s disciples to attach themselves to 
Christ, one of whom immediately introduced his own 
brother to his newly-found Master, and to these, as he 
was departing for Galilee, were added two others of their 
acquaintance (John i, 19-36). On arriving at Cana 
(q. v.), whither he had been invited with his relatives 
and friends to a wedding festival, Jesus performed his 
first miracle by changing water into wine for the supply 
of the guests (John ii, 1-11; prob. March, A.D. 26). 

2. First more public Year.—After a short visit at Ca- 
pernaum, Jesus returned to Judea in order to attend the 
Passover ; and finding the entrance to the Temple 
choked with various kinds of merchant-stalls, he ferci- 
bly expelled their sacrilegious occupants, and vindicated 
his authority by a prediction of his resurrection, which 
was at the time misunderstood (John ii, 12-22). His 
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Map of our Saviour’s Travels during the first more public 
Year of his Ministry. 
miracles during the Paschal week confirmed the popular 
impression concerning his prophetic character, and even 
induced a member of the Sanhedrim to seek a private 
interview with him [see Nrcopemus]; but his doctrine 
of the necessity of a spiritual change in his disciples 
[see REGENERATION], and his statement of his own 
passion [see ATONEMENT ], were neither intelligible nor 
agreeable to the worldly minds of the people (John ii, 
23-25; iii, 1-21). Jesus now proceeded to the Jordan, 
and by the instrumentality of his disciples continued 
the inaugural baptism of the people instituted by John, 
who had meanwhile removed further up the river, 
where, so far from being jealous of Jesus's increasing 
celebrity, he gave still stronger testimony to the supe- 
rior destiny of Jesus (John iii, 22-36); but the impris- 
onment of John not long afterwards by order of Herod 
(Matt. xiv, 3 sq.; Mark vi, 17 sq.; Luke iii, 19) ren- 
dered it expedient (Matt. iv, 12; Mark i, 14), in con- 
nection with the odium excited by the hierarchy (John 
iv, 1-3), that Jesus should retire into Galilee (Luke iy, 
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maritan female at the well of Jacob (q. v.), near She- 
chem, on the spiritual blessings of God’s true worship- 
pers, led to her conversion, with a large number of her 
fellow-citizens, among whom he tarried two days (John 
iv, 4-42; prob. December, A.D. 26). On his arrival in 
Galilee he was received with great respect (John iv, 43- 
45), and his public announcements of the advent of the 
Messianic age (Matt. iv, 17; Mark i, 14, 15) in all the 
synagogues of that country spread his fame still more 
widely (Luke iv, 14, 15). In this course of preaching 
he revisited Cana, and there, by a word, cured the son 
of one of Herod’s courtiers that lay at the point of death 
at Capernaum (John iy, 46-54), Arriving at Nazareth, 
he was invited by his townsmen to read the Seripture 
lesson (Isa. Ixi, 1, 2) in the synagogue, but they took 
such offence at his application of it to himself, and still 
more at his comments upon it, that they hurried him 
tumultuously to the brink of a precipice, and would 
haye thrown him off had he not escaped from: their 
hands (Luke iv, 16-30). Thenceforward he fixed upon 
Capernaum (q. v.) as his gencral place of residence 


(Matt. iv, 18-16), In one of his excursions in this 
neighborhood, after addressing the people on the lake 
shore from a boat on the water, he directed the owners 
of the boat to a spot further out from the shore, where 
they caught so evidently miraculous a draught of fish 
as to conyince both them and their partners of his su- 
perhuman character, and then inyited all four of the 
fishermen to become his disciples, a call which they 
promptly obeyed (Luke v, 1-10; Matt. iv, 19-22; and 
parallels). On his return to Capernaum he restored a 
deemoniac among the assembly whom he addressed in the 
synagogue, to the astonishment of the audience and yi- 
cinity (Mark i, 21-29, and parallels), and, retiring to the 
house of one of these lately chosen followers, he cured his 
mother-in-law of a fever, as well as various descriptions 
of invalids and deranged persons, at sunset of the same 
day (Mark i, 29-34; Matt, viii, 17; and parallels). Ris- 
ing the next morning for solitary praycr before any of 
the family were stirring, he set out, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his host as soon as he had discoy- 
ered him, to make a general tour of Galilee, preaching 
to multitudes who flocked to hear him from all dirce- 
tions, and supporting his doctrines by miraculous cures 
of every species of physical and mental disease (Mark i, 
35-38; Matt. iv, 23-25; and parallels; prob. February, 
A.D. 27). One of these cases was a leper, whose resto- 
ration to purity caused such crowds to resort to Jesus as 
compelled him to avoid public thoroughfares (Mark i, 
40-45, and parallels). On his return to Capernaum his 
door was soon thronged with listeners to his preaching, 
including many of the learned Pharisees from Jerusa- 
lem; and the cayils of these latter at his pronouncing 
spiritual absolution upon a paralytic whom earnest 
friends had been at great pains to let down at the feet 
of Jesus by removing the balcony roof above him, he 


14). On his way thither, his conyersation with a Sa- 


refuted by instantly enabling the helpless man to walk 


JESUS CHRIST 
home, carrying his couch (Luke v, 17-26, and paral- 
lels; prob. March, A.D. 27). On another excursion by 
the lake shore, after preaching to the people, he sum- 
moned as a disciple the collector of the Roman imposts 
(Mark ii, 13, 14, and parallels; probably April, A.D. 27). 
See MATTHEW. 

3. Second more public Year.—The Passover now drew 
near, which Jesus, like the devout Jews generally, was 
careful to attend at Jerusalem (Saturday, April 12, A.D. 
27). See Passover. As he passed by the pentago- 
nal pool of Bethesda, near the sheep-gate of the city, 
he observed in one of its porches an invalid await- 
ing the intermittent influx of the water, to which 
the populace had attributed a miraculously curative 
power to the first bather thereafter; but, learning that 
he had been thus infirm for thirty-eight years, and as- 
certaining from him that he was even too helpless to 
reach the water in time to experience its virtue, he im- 
mediately restored him to vigor by a word. See Br- 
rHESDA. This, happening to occur on the Sabbath, so 
incensed the hierarchy that they charged the author of 
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the cure with a profanation of the day, and. 
from Jesus a public vindication of his mission. 


exposure of their inconsistency (John v, 1-47). As he — 


was preparing to return to Galilee, on the Sabbath ensu- 


ing the Paschal week (Saturday, April 19, A.D. 27), his _ 


disciples chanced to pluck, as strangers were privileged 
to do (Deut. xxiii, 25), a few of the ripe heads from the 
standing barley, through which they were at the time 
passing, in order to allay their hunger; and this bei ¢ 
captiously alleged by some Pharisee by-standers as 1 
fresh violation of the sacred day, Jesus took occasion to 
rebuke their over-scrupulousness as being confuted by 
the example of David (1 Sam. xxi, 1-6), the practice of 
the priests themselves (Numb. xxviii, 9-19), and the 
tenor of Scripture (Hos. vi, 6; compare 1 Sam. xv, 22), 
and, at the same time, to point out the true design of 
the Sabbath (q. v.), namely, man’s own benefit (Matt. 
xii, 1-8, and parallels). On an ensuing Sabbath (prob. 


Saturday, April 26, A.D. 27), entering the synagogue — 


(apparently of Capernaum), he once more excited the 
same odium by curing a man whose right hand was 
palsied; but his opponents, who had been watching the 
opportunity, were silenced by his appeal to the philan- 


thropy of the act, yet they thenceforth began to plot his — 


destruction (Mark iii, 1-6, and parallels). Retiring to 
the Sea of Galilee, he addressed the multitudes who 
thronged here from all quarters, and cured the sick and 
demoniacs among them (Mark iii, 7-12; Matt. xii, 17- 
21, and parallels), After a night spent in prayer on a 
mountain in the vicinity, he now chose twelve persons 
from among his followers to be his constant attendants 
and future witnesses to his career (Luke vi, 12-16, an: 
parallels). See Aposrtr. Then, descending to a par- 
tial plain, he cured the diseased among the assembled 
multitude (Luke vi, 17-19), and, seating himself upon an 
eminence, he proceeded to deliver his memorable sermen 
exhibiting the spirituality of the Gospel in opposition 
to the formalism of the prevalent theology (Matt. y, 1- 
12; Luke vi, 24-26; Matt. v, 17-24, 27-30, 33-48; vi, 
1-8, 16-18 ; vii, 1-5, 12, 15-18, 20, 21, 24-27; viii, 1, and 
parallel passages ; prob. May. A.D. 27). See SERMON 
ON THE Mount. On his return to Capernaum, Jesus, 
at the instance of the Jewish elders, cured the son of a 
modest and pious centurion, who, although a Gentile, 
had built the village synagogue, and whose faith in the 
power of Jesus to restore by his mere word the distant 
invalid excited the liveliest interest in the mind of Je- 
sus himself (Luke vii, 1-10, and parallel). The ensuing 
day, passing near Nain, he met a large procession issu- 
ing from the village for the interment of the only son of 
a widow, and, commiserating her double bereavement, 
he restored the youth instantly to life, to the astonish- 
ment of the beholders (Luke vii, 11-17). John the Bap- 
tist, hearing while in prison of these miracles, sent two 
messengers to Jesus to obtain more explicit assurance 
from his own lips as to the Messiah, which he seemed 
so slow plainly to ayow; but, instead of returning a di- 
rect answer, Jesus proceeded to perform additional mira- 
cles in their presence, and then referred them to the 
Scripture prophecies (Isa. 1xi,1; xxxv,5,6) of these dis- 
tinctive marks of the Messianic age; but as soon as the 
messengers had departed, he eulogized the character of 
John, although the introducer of an era less favored 
than the period of Jesus himself, and concluded by se- 
vere denunciations of the cities (especially Capernaum, 
Chorazin, and Bethsaida) which had continued impeni- 
tent under his own preaching (Luke vii, 18-35; Matt, 
xi, 20-24 ; and parallels), About this time, a Pharisce 
invited him one day to dine with him, but, while he was 
reclining at the table, a female notorious for her immo- 
rality came penitently behind him and bedewed with 
her tears his unsandaled feet extended beyond the couch, 
then wiped them with her hair, and finally affectionate- 
ly anointed them with ointment brought for that pur- 
pose, while the host scarcely restrained his surprise that 
Jesus should suffer this familiarity ; but, in a pointed 
parable oftwo debtors released from dissimilar amounts, 


—— 


Ruins of the “ Synagogue” at Kerazeh (Chorazin). (From 
Photograph 51 of the “ Palestine Exploration Fund.”) 


Jesus at once justified the love of the woman and re- 
buked the sordidness of the host, who had neglected 
these offices of respect, and then confirmed the woman’s 
trembling hopes of pardon for her past sins (Luke vii, 
36-50). He next set out on his second tour of Galilee 
(summer of A.D, 27), accompanied by several grateful 
females who bore his expenses (Luke viii, 1-3). No 
sooner had he returned to Capernaum (prob, Oct. A.D. 
27) than such crowds reassembled at his house that his 
friends sought to restrain what they deemed his exces- 
sive enthusiasm to address them, while the jealous hi- 
erarchy from Jerusalem, who were present, scrupled not 
to attribute to collusion with Satan the cure of a blind 
and dumb demoniae which he wrought. But, refuting 
this absurd cavil (since his act was directly in opposi- 
tion to diabolical influences), he denounced it as an un- 
pardonable crime against the Holy Spirit, who was the 
agent, and proceeded to characterize the rancor of heart 
that had prompted it; then, after refusing to gratify the 
curiosity of one of his enemies, who interrupted him by 
demanding some celestial portent in confirmation of his 
claims (for he declared no further miracle should be 
granted to them except his eventual resurrection, which 
he compared to the restoration of Jonah from the maw 
of the fish), he contrasted the obduracy of the genera- 
tion that heard him with the penitence of the Ninevites 
* and the eagerness of the queen of Sheba to listen to far 
inferior wisdom, and closed by comparing their aggra- 
vated condition to that of a relapsed demoniac (Mark 
iii, 19-21; Matt. xii, 22-45; and parallels). A woman 
present pronounced his mother happy in having such a 
son, but he declared those rather happy who obeyed his 
teaching (Luke xi, 27). At that moment, being inform- 
ed of the approach of his relatives, and their inability to 
reach him through the crowd, he avowed his faithful 
followers to be dearer than his earthly kindred (Matt. 
xii, 46-50, and parallels). A Pharisee (q. v.) present in- 
vited him to dinner, but, on his evincing surprise that 
his guest did not perform the ablutions customary before 
eating, Jesus inveighed against the absurd and hypocrit- 
ical zeal of the sect concerning externals, while they 
neglected the essentials of piety; and when a devotee 
of the law [see LAwyer] complained of the sweeping 
character of these charges, he denounced the selfish and 
ruinous casuistry of this class likewise with such severi- 
ty that the whole party determined to entrap him, if 
possible, into some unguarded expression against the 
religious or civil power (Luke xi, 37-42, 44-46, 52-54, 
and parallel). See Scripe, On his way home he con- 
tinued to address the immense concourse, first against 
the hypocrisy which he had just witnessed, and then— 
taking occasion from the demand of a person present 
that he would use his authority to compel his brother 
to settle their father’s estate with him, which he refused 
on the ground of its irrelevancy to his sacred functions 
—he proceeded to discourse on the necessity and pro- 
priety of trust in divine Providence for our temporal 


wants, illustrating this duty by the parable of the sud- | 
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den death of a rich worldling, by a comparison with 
yarious natural objects, by contrast with the heathen, 
and by the higher importance of a preparation for 
heaven (Luke xii, 1, 6, 7, 13-31, 33, 84, and parallels). 
Being informed of a recent atrocity of Herod against 


some Galileans, he declared that an equally awful fate — 


awaited the impenitent among his hearers, and enforced 
the admonition by the parable of the delay in cutting 
down a fruitless tree (Luke xiii, 1-9), Again leaving 
his home the same day, he delivered, while sitting in a 
boat, to a large audience upon the lake-shore, the sev- 
eral parables of the different fate of various portions of 
seed ina field, the true and false wheat growing togeth- 
er till harvest, the gradual but spontaneous develop- 
ment of a plant of grain, the remarkable growth of the 
mustard-shrub from a very small seed, and the dissem- 
ination of leaven throughout a large mass of dough 
(Matt. xiii, 1-9, 24-30; Mark iv, 26-29; Matt. xiii, 31- 
36; and parallels); but it was only to the privileged 
disciples (as he informed them) in private that he ex- 
plained, at their own request, the various elements of 
the first of these parables as referring to the different 
degrees of improvement made by the corresponding 
classes of his own hearers, adding various admonitions 
(by comparisons with common life) to diligence on the 
part of the apostles, and then, after explaining the par- 
able of the false wheat as referring to the divine for- 
bearance to eradicate the wicked in this scene of proba- 
tion, he added the parable of the assortment of a hete- 
rogeneous draught of fish in a common net, indicative of 
the final discrimination of the foregoing characters, with 
two minor parables illustrating the paramount value of 
piety, and closed with an exhortation to combine noy- 
elty with orthodoxy in religious preaching, like the va- 
ried stores of a skilful housekeeper (Matt. xiii, 10, 11, 
13-23; v, 14-16; vi, 22,23; x, 26,27; xiii, 12, 36-43, 
47-50, 44-46, 51-53; and parallels). See PARABLE, As 
Jesus was setting out, towards evening of the same day, 
to cross the lake, a scribe proposed to become his con- 
stant disciple, but was repelled by being reminded by 
Jesus of the hardships to which he would expose him- 
self in his company; two others of his attendants were 
refused a temporary leave of absence to arrange their 
domestic affairs, lest it might wean them altogether 
from his service (Matt. viii, 18-22; Luke xi, 61,62; and 
parallels), While the party were crossing the lake, Je- 
sus, Overcome with the labors of the day, had fallen 
asleep on the stern bench of the boat, when so violent a 
squall took them that, in the utmost consternation, they 
appealed to him for preservation, and, rebuking their 
distrust of his defending presence, he calmed the tem- 
pest with a word (Matt. viii, 23-27, and parallels). See 
GALILEE, SEA or. On reaching the eastern shore, they 
were met by two frantic demoniacs, roaming in the de- 
serted catacombs of Gadara, who prostrated themselves 
before Jesus, and implored his forbearance; but the Sa- 
tanic influence that possessed them, on being expelled 
by him, with his permission seized upon a large herd of 
swine feeding near (probably raised, contrary to the law, 
for supplying the market of the Greek-imitating Jews), 
and caused them to rush headlong into the lake, where 
they were drowned [see Damontac]; and this loss sa 
offended the worldly-minded owners of the swine that 
the neighbors generally requested Jesus to return hcme, 
which he immediately did, leaving the late maniacs to 
fill the country with the remarkable tidings of their 
eure (Mark vy, 1-21, and parallels). Not long afterwards, 
on oceasion of a large entertainment made for Jesus by 
Matthew, the Pharisees found fault with the disciples 
because their Master had condescended to associate with 
the tax-gatherers and other disreputable persons that 
were guests; but Jesus declared that such had most 
need of his intercourse, his mission being to reclaim sin- 
ners (Matt. ix, 10-13, and parallels). At the same time 
he explained to an inquirer why he did not enjoin sea- 
sons of fasting like the Baptist, that his presence as yet 
should rather be a cause of gladness to his followcrs, 
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and he illustrated the impropriety of such severe re- 


quirements prematurely by the festivity of a marriage 
week, and by the parables of anew patch on an old gar- 
ment, and new wine in old skin-bottles (Matt. ix, 14-17, 
and parallels).. In the midst of these remarks he was 
entreated by a leading citizen named Jairus (q. Vv.) to 
visit his daughter, who lay at the point of death ; and 
while going for that purpose he cured a female among 
the crowd of a chronic hzemorrhage (q. v.) by her secret- 
ly touching the edge of his dress, which led to her dis- 
covery and acknowledgment on the spot; but in the 
meantime information arrived of the death of the sick 
girl: nevertheless, encouraging the father’s faith, he pro- 
ceeded to the house where her funeral had already be- 
gun, and, entering the room with her parents and three 
disciples only, restored her to life and health by a sim- 
ple touch and word, to the amazement of all the vicin- 
ity (Mark v, 22-43, and parallels), As he was leaving 
Jairus’s house two blind men followed him, whose re- 
quest that he would restore their sight he granted by a 
touch; and on his return home he cured a dumb deemo- 
niac, upon which the Pharisees repeated their calumny 
of his collusion with Satan (Matt. ix, 27-34). Visiting 
Nazareth again shortly afterwards, his acquaintances 
were astonished at his eloquence in the synagogue on 
the Sabbath, but were so prejudiced against his obscure 
family that but few had sufficient faith to warrant the 
exertion of his miraculous power in cures (Mark vi, 1-6, 
and parallel). About this time (probably Jan. and Feb. 
A.D. 28), commiserating the moral destitution of the 
community, Jesus sent out the apostles in pairs on a gen- 
eral tour of preaching and miracle-working in different 
directions (but avoiding the Gentiles and Samaritans), 
with special instructions, while he made his third cir- 
cuit of Galilee for a like purpose (Matt. ix, 35-38; x, 
1, 5-14, 40-42; xi, 1; Mark vi, 12, 13; and parallels). 
Upon their return, Jesus, being apprized of the execu- 
tion of John the Baptist by Herod (Mark vi, 21-29; 
probably March, A.D. 28), and of the tetrarch’s views of 
himself (Mark vi, 14-16; see Joun rug Barrisr), re- 
tired with them across the lake, followed by crowds of 
men, with their families, whom at evening he miracu- 
lously fed with a few provisions at hand (Mark vi, 30- 
44, and parallels), an act that excited such enthusiasm 
among them as to lead them to form the plan of forci- 
bly proclaiming him their political king (John vi, 14, 
15); this design Jesus defeated by dismissing the mul- 
titude, and sending away the disciples by themselves in 
a boat across the lake, while he spent most of the night 
alone in prayer on a neighboring hill; but towards day- 
light he rejoined them, by walking on the water to them 
as they were toiling at the oars against the wind and 
tempestuous waves, and suddenly calming the sea, 
brought them to the shore, to their great amazement ; 
then, as he proceeded through the plain of Gennesareth, 
the whole country brought their sick to him to be cured 
(Matt. xiv, 22-36, and parallels), the populace whom he 
had left on the eastern shore meanwhile missing him, 
returned by boats to Capernaum (John vi, 22-24; prob. 
Thursd. and Friday, March 25 and 26, A.D. 28). Meet- 
ing them in their search next day in the synagogue, he 
took oceasion, in alluding to the recent miracle, to pro- 
claim himself to them at large as the celestial “man- 
na” for the soul, but cooled their political ambition by 
warning them that the benefits of his mission could 
only be received through a participation by faith in the 
atoning sacrifice shortly to be made in his own person ; 
a doctrine that soon discouraged their adherence to him, 
but proved no stumbling-block to the steadfast faith of 
eleven of his apostles (John vi, 25-71; prob. Saturday, 
March 27, A.D. 28). ig 
4. Third more public Year,—Avoiding the malicious 
plots of the hierarchy at Jerusalem by remaining at 
Capernaum during the Passover (John vii, 1 ; probably 
Sunday, March 28, A.D, 28), Jesus took occasion, from 
the fault found by some Pharisees from the capital 
against his disciples for eating with unwashed hands 
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Map of our Saviour’s Travels during the third more pub- 
lic Year of his Ministry. 
[see ABLutton ], to rebuke their traditional scrupulous- 
ness as subversive of the true intent of the Law, and to 
expound to his disciples the true cause of moral defile- 
ment, as consisting in the corrupt affections of the heart 
(Mark vii, 1-16; Matt. xv, 12-20; and parallels). Re~ 
tiring to the borders of Phcenicia, he was besought with 
such importunity by a Gentile woman to cure her dx- 
moniac daughter, that, after overcoming with the most 
touching arguments his assumed indifference, her faith 
gained his assent, and on reaching home she found her 
daughter restored (Matt. xv, 21-28, and parallel; prob. 
May, A.D. 28). Thence returning through the Decap- 
olis, publicly teaching on the way, he cured a deaf and 
dumb person, with many other invalids, and, miracu- 
lously feeding the great multitude that followed him, 
he sailed across to the western shore of the lake (Mark 
vii, 31-87 ; Matt. xv, 30-39; and parallels), where he re- 
buked the Pharisees’ demand of some celestial prodigy by 
referring them to the tokens of the existing «ra, which 
were as evident as signs of the weather, and admonish- 
ing them of the coming retribution (Matt. xvi, 1-3; v, 
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), and, again hinting at the crowning miracle of 
resurrection, he returned to the eastern side of the 
e, warning his disciples on the way of the pernicious 
trine of the sectaries, which he compared to leaven 


(Matt. xvi, 4-12, and parallels). Proceeding to Beth- 
 saida (in Perea), he cured a blind man in a gradual 


manner by successive touches of his eyes (Mark viii, 
22-26), and on his way through the environs of Casa- 
rea-Philippi, after private devotion, he elicited from the 
disciples a profession of their faith in him as the Mes- 
siah, and conferred upon them the right of legislating 
for his future Church, but rebuked Peter for demurring 
at his prediction of his own approaching passion, and 
enjoined the strictest self-denial upon his followers, in 
view of the eventual retribution shortly to be foreshad- 
owed by the overthrow of the Jewish nation (Matt. xvi, 
13-28, and parallels; prob. May, A.D. 28). A week af- 
terwards, taking three disciples only with him, he as- 
cended a lofty mountain in the vicinity (prob. Hermon), 
where his person experienced a remarkable luminous- 
ness [see TRANSFIGURATION ], with other prodigies, that 
‘at first alarmed the disciples; and, on descending the 
‘mountain, he explained the allusion (Mal. iv, 5, 6) to 
Elijah (who, with Moses, had just conversed with him 
in a glorified state) as meaning John the Baptist, lately 
put to death (Matt. xvii, 1-13, and parallels). On his 
return to the rest of the disciples, he found them dis- 
puting with the Jewish sectaries concerning a demoniac 
deaf-mute child whom the former had vainly endeavor- 
ed to cure; the father now earnestly entreating Jesus to 
exercise his power over the malady, although of long 
duration, he immediately restored the lad to perfect 
soundness, and privately explained to the disciples the 
cause of their failure as lying in their want of faith 
(Mark ix, 14-28, and parallels), which would have ren- 
dered them competent to any requisite miracle (Luke 
_ xvii, 5, 6, and parallel) if coupled with devout humility 
(Mark ix, 29, and parallel), Thence passing over into 
Galilee, he again foretold his ignominious crucifixion 
and speedy resurrection to his disciples, who still failed 
to apprehend his meaning (Mark ix, 30-32, and paral- 
lels). On the return of the party to Capernaum, the 
collector of the Temple-tax waited upon Peter for pay- 
ment from his Master, who, although stating his exemp- 
tion by virtue of his high character, yet, for the sake of 
peace, directed Peter to catch a fish, which would be 
found to have swallowed a piece of money sufficient to 
pay for them both (Matt. xvii, 24-27; prob. June, A.D. 
28). About this time Jesus rebuked the disciples for a 
strife into which they had fallen for the highest honors 
under their Master’s reign by placing a child in their 
midst as a symbol of artless innocence ; and upon John’s 
remarking that they had lately silenced an unknown per- 
son acting in his name, he reprimanded such bigotry, 
enlarging by various similes upon the duty of tenderly 
dealing with new converts, and closing with rules for 
the expulsion of an unworthy member from their socie- 
ty, adding the parable of the unmerciful servant to en- 
force the doctrine of leniency (Mark ix, 33-40, 42, 49, 
50; Matt. xviii, 10, 15-35; and parallels). Some time 
afterwards (prob. September, A.D. 28) Jesus sent seven- 
ty of the most trusty among his followers, in pairs, 
through the region which he intended shortly to visit, 
with instructions similar to those before given to the 
apostles, but indicative of the opposition they would be 
likely to meet with (Luke x, 1-3; Matt. vii, 6; x, 23- 
26; and parallels); and then, after declining to accom- 
pany his worldly-minded brothers to the approaching 
festival of Tabernacles at Jerusalem, to which they 
urged him as a favorable opportunity for exhibiting his 
wonderful powers, near the close of the festal-week he 
went thither privately (John vii, 2-10), experiencing 
on the way the inhospitality of the Samaritans with a 
patience that rebuked the indignation of one of his dis- 
ciples (Luke ix, 51-56), and receiving the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of a single Samaritan among ten lepers 
whom he cured (Luke xvii, 11-19). 


5. Last half Year.—On the opening of the festival at 
Jerusalem (Sunday, Sept. 21, A.D. 28), the hierarchy 
eagerly inquired for Jesus among the populace, who 
held discordant opinions concerning him; but, on his 
arrival, he boldly taught in the Temple, vindicating his 
course and claims so eloquently that the very officers 
sent by his enemies to arrest him returned abashed, 
while the people continued divided in their sentiments, 
being inclined to accept his cordial invitations (Matt. 
xi, 28-30), but deterred by the specious objections of the 
hierarchy (John vii, 11-53). Next morning, returning 
from the Mt. of Olives (prob. the residence of Lazarus 
at Bethany), in the midst of his teaching in the Tem- 
ple he dismissed, with merely an admonition, a female 
brought to him as an adulteress (q. v.), with a view to 
embarrass him in the disposal of the case, none of his 
conscience-stricken accusers daring to be the first in ex- 
ecuting the penalty of the law when allowed to do so 
by Jesus (John viii, 1-11). He then continued his ex- 
postulations with his captious hearers respecting his own 
character, until at length, on his avowing his divine 
pre-existence, they attempted to stone him as guilty 
of blasphemy, but he withdrew from their midst (Joln 
viii, 12-59). The seventy messengers returning shortly 
afterwards (prob. Oct. A.D. 28) with a report of great 
success, Jesus expressed his exultation in thanks to God 
for the humble instrumentality divinely chosen for the 
propagation of the Gospel (Luke x, 17-21, and parallel). 
Being asked by a Jewish sectary the most certain meth- 
od of securing heayen, he referred him to the duty, ex- 
pressed in the law (Deut. vi, 5; Lev. xix, 8), of supreme 
Jove to God and cordial philanthropy, and, in answer to 
the other’s question respecting the extent of the latter 
obligation, he illustrated it by the parable of the beney- 
olent Samaritan (Luke x, 25-37). Returning at even- 
ing to the home of Lazarus, he gently reproved the im- 
patient zeal of the kind Martha in preparing for him a 
meal, and defended Mary for being absorbed in his in- 
structions (Luke x, 38-42). After a season of private 
prayer (prob. in Gethsemane, on his way to Jerusalcm, 
next morning), he dictated a model of prayer to his dis- 
ciples at their request, stating the indispensableness of 
a placable spirit towards others in order to our own fore 
giveness by God, and adding the parable of the guest at 
midnight to enforce the necessity of urgency in prayer, 
with assurances that God is more willing to grant his 
children’s petitions for spiritual blessings than earthly 
parents are to to supply their children’s temporal wants 
(Luke xi, 1-13, and parallels). As he entered the city, 
Jesus noticed a man whom he ascertained to have been 
blind from his birth, and to the disciples’ inquiry for 
whose sin the blindness was a punishment, he answered 
that it was providentially designed for the divine glory, 
namely, in his cure, as a means to which he moistened 
a little clay with spittle, touched the man’s eyes with it, 
and directed him to wash them in the Pool of Siloam 
(Saturday, Noy. 28, A.D. 28); but the hierarchy, learn- 
ing the cure from the neighbors, brought the man before 
them, because the transaction had taken place on the 
Sabbath, and disputed the fact until testified to by his 
parents, and then alleging that the author of the act, 
whose name was yet unknown even to the man himself, 
must have been a sinner, because a violator of the sa- 
cred day, they were met with so spirited a defence of 
Jesus by the man himself, that, becoming enraged, they 
immediately excommunicated him. Jesus, however, 
meeting him shortly after, disclosed to his ready faith 
his own Messianic character, and then discoursed to his 
captious enemies concerning the immunities of true be- 
lievers in him under the simile of a fold of sheep (John 
ix; x, 1-21). The same figure he again took up at the 
ensuing Festival of Dedication, upon the inquiry of the 
Jewish sectaries directly put to him in Solomon’s por- 
tico of the Temple, as to his Messiahship, and spoke so 
pointedly of his unity with God that his auditors would 
have stoned him for blasphemy had he not hastily with- 
drawn from the place (cir. Dec, 1, A.D. 28), and retired 
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to the Jordan, where he gained many adherents (John 
x 92-42), Lazarus at this time falling sick, his sisters 
sent-to Jesus, desiring his presence at Bethany; but af- 
ter waiting several days, until Lazarus was dead, he in- 
formed his disciples of the fact (which he assured them 
would turn out to the divine glory), and proposed to go 
thither, On their arrival, he was met first by Martha, 
and then by Mary, with tearful expressions of regret for 
his absence, which he checked by assurances (not clear- 
ly apprehended by them) of their brother’s restoration 
to life; then causing the tomb to be opened (after over- 
ruling Martha’s objection), he summoned the dead Laz- 
arus forth to life, to the amazement of the spectators 
(John xi, 1-46; probably Jan. A.D. 29). See Lazarus. 
This miracle aroused afrésh the enmity of the Sanhe- 
drim, who, after consultation, at the haughty advice of 
Caiaphas, determined to accomplish his death, thus un- 
wittingly fulfilling the destined purpose of his mission 
(John xi, 47-53). Withdrawing in consequence to the 
city of Ephron (John xi, 54), and afterwards to Perea, 
Jesus continued his teaching and miracles to crowds 
that gathered about him (Mark x, 1, and parallel). “As 
he was preaching in one of the synagogues of this vi- 
cinity one Sabbath, he cured a woman of chronic paraly- 
sis of the back, and refuted the churlish cavil of one of 
the hierarchy present at the day on which this was 
done, by a reference to ordinary acts of mercy even to 
animals on the Sabbath (Luke xiii, 10-17; prob. Feb. 
A.D. 29). Jesus now turned his steps towards Jerusa- 
lem, teaching on the way the necessity of a personal 
preparation for heaven, without trusting to any exter- 
nal recommendations (Luke xiii, 22-30); and replying 
to the Pharisees’ insidious warning of danger from Her- 
od, that Jerusalem alone was tl 2 destined place of peril 
for him (Luke xiii, 31-33). On one Sabbath, while eat- 
ing at the house of an eminent Pharisee, he cured a man 
of the dropsy, and silenced all objections by again ap- 
pealing to the usual care of domestic animals on that 
day; he then took occasion, fom the anxiety of the 
guests to secure the chief places of honor at the table, 
to discourse to the company on the advantages of mod- 
esty and charity, closing by an admonition to prompt 
compliance with the offers of the Gospel in the parable 
of the marriage-feast and the wedding-garment (Luke 
xiv, 1-15; Matt. xxii, 1-14, and parallel; prob. March, 
A.D, 29). To the multitudes attending him he pre- 
scribed resolute self-denial as essential to true disciple- 
ship (Luke xv, 25, 26, and parallel), under various fig- 
ures (Luke xiv, 28-33) ; while he corrected the jealousy 
of the Jewish sectaries at his intercourse with the lower 
classes (Luke xv, 1,2), by teaching the divine interest 
in penitent wanderers from him (Luke xix, 10, and par- 
allel), under the parables of stray sheep (Luke xy, 3-7, 
and parallel), the lost piece of money, and the prodigal 
son (Luke xv, 8-32), At the same time, he illustrated 
the prudence of securing the divine fayor by a prudent 
use of the blessings of this life in the parable of the 
fraudulent steward (Luke xvi, 1-12), showing the in- 
compatibility of worldliness with devotion (Luke xvi, 
13, and parallel) ; and the self-sufficiency of the Phari- 
sees he rebuked in the parable of the rich man and Laz- 
arus (Luke xvi, 14, 15, 19-31), declaring to them that 
the kingdom of the Messiah had already come unob- 
served (Luke xvii, 20,21). He impressed upon both 
classes of his hearers the importance of perseverance, 
and yet humility, in prayer, by the parables of the im- 
portunate widow before the unjust judge, and the peni- 
tent publican in contrast with the self-righteous Phari- 
see (Luke xviii, 1-14). To the insidious questions of 
the Jewish sectaries concerning divorce, he replied that 
it Was lconsistent with the original design of marriage, 
being only suffered by Moses (with restrictions) on ac- 
count of the inveterate customs of the nation, but really 
justifiable only in cases of adultery; but at the same 
time explained privately to the disciples that the oppo- 
site extreme of celibacy was to be voluntary only (Matt. 
x1x, 3-12, and parallels). He welcomed infants to his 


arms and blessing, as being a symbol of the inn cence 
required by the Gospel (Mark x, 13-16, and parallels) 
A rich and honorable young man visiting him with 
questions concerning the way of salvation, Jesus was 
pleased with his frankness, but proposed terms so hum~ 
bling to his werldly attachments that he retired with~ 
out accepting them, which furnished Jesus an oppor- 
tunity of discoursing to his followers on the prejudicial 
influence of wealth on piety, and (in reply to a remark 
of Peter) of illustrating the rewards of self-denying ex- 
ertion in religious duty by the parables of the servant at 
meals after a day’s work, and the laborers in the vine- 
yard (Mark x, 17-29; Matt. xix, 28,29; Luke xvii, die 
10; Matt. xx, 1-16; and parallels), As they had now 
arrived at the Jordan opposite Jerusalem, Jesus once 
more warned the timid disciples of the fate awaiting 
him there (Mark x, 32-34); but they so little under- 
stood him (Luke xvii, 34), that the mother of James 


and John ambitiously requested of him a prominent 


post for her sons under his administration, they also ig- 
norantly professing their willingness to share his suffer- 
ings, until Jesus checked rivalry between them and their 
fellow-disciples by enjoining upon them all a mutual 
deference in imitation of his self- sacrificing mission 
(Matt. xx, 20-28). As they were passing through Jer- 
icho, two blind men implored of him to restore their 
sight, and, although rebuked by the by-standers, they 
urged their request so importunately as at length to 
gain the ear of Jesus, who called them, and with a touch 
enabled them to see (Mark x, 46-52, and parallels). 
Passing along, he observed a chief publican, named Zac- 
cheeus (q. v.), who had run in advance and climbed a 
tree to get a sight of Jesus, but who now, at Jesus’s sug- 
gestion, gladly received him to his house, and there vin- 
dicated himself from the calumnies of the insidious hi- 
erarchy by devoting one half his property to charity, 
an act that secured his commendation by Jesus (Luke 
xix, 2-9), who took occasion to illustrate the duty of 
fidelity in improving religious privileges by the parable 
of the “ talents” or “pounds” (Luke xix, 11-28, and par- 
allel). Reaching Bethany a week before the Passover, 
when the Sanhedrim were planning to seize him, Jesus 
was entertained at the house of Lazarus, and vindicated 
Mary’s act in anointing (q. v.) his head with a flask of 
precious ointment, from the parsimonious objections of 
Judas, declaring that it should ever be to her praise as 
highly significant in view of his approaching burial 
(John xi, 55-57; xii, 1-11; and parallels). 

6, Passion Week.— The entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem next morning (Monday, March 14, A.D. 29) was 
a triumphal one, the disciples having mounted him 
upon a young ass, which, by his direction, they found in 
the environs of the city, and spread their garments and 
green branches along the road, while the multitude es- 
corting him proclaimed him as the expected descendant 
of David, to the chagrin of the hierarchy, who vainly 
endeavored to check the popular declamations [see Ho- 
SANNA]; Jesus meanwhile was absorbed in grief at the 
ruin awaiting the impenitent metropolis (Matt. xxi, 1— 
9; John xii, 16,17, 19; Luke xix, 89-44; and parallels), 
Arriving at the Temple-amid this general excitement, 
he again cleared the Temple courts of the profane trades- 
men, while the sick resorted to him for cure, and the 
children prolonged his praise till evening, when he re- 
turned to Bethany for the night (Matt. xxi, 10-17, and 
parallels), On his way again to the city, early in the 
morning, he pronounced a curse upon a green but truit- 
less fig-tree (q.v.) (to which he had gone, not having 
yet breakfasted, as if in hopes of finding on it some of 
last year’s late figs), as a symbol of the unproductive 
Jewish nation, the day heing occupied in teaching at 
the Temple (where the multitude of his hearers pre- 
vented the execution of the hierarchal designs against 
him), and the night, as usual, at Bethany. On the en- 
suing morning the fig-tree was found withered to the 
very root, which led Jesus to impress upon the disciples 
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(Matt. xxi, 18,19; Luke xxi, 37, 38; xix, 47, 48; Matt. | 
xxi, 20-22). This, the last day of Jesus’s intercourse 
with the public, was filled with various discussions (Wed- 
nesday, March 16, A.D. 29). The hierarchy, demanding 
the authority for his public conduct, were perplexed by 
his counter-question as to the authority of the Baptist’s 
mission, and he seized the occasion to depict their incon- 
sistency and criminality by the parables of the two sons 
sent by their father to work, and the murderous garden- 
ers, with so vivid a personal reference as to cover them 
with confusion (Matt. xxi, 23-46, and parallels). The 
mooted question of the lawfulness of tribute to a Gentile 
power, being insidiously proposed to him by a coalition 
of the Pharisees and Herodians, was so readily solved by 
him by an appeal to the very coin paid in tribute, that 
they again retired, unable to make it a ground for pub- 
lic charges against him (Matt. xxii, 15-22, and parallels). 
The case of seven brothers successively married (under 
the Levirate law) to the same woman being next sup- 
posed by the Sudducees, he as easily disposed of the im- 
aginary difficulty concerning her proper husband in the 
other world by declaring the non-existence of such re- 
lations there, and refuted their infidelity as to the future 
life by citing a passage of Scripture (Matt. xxii, 23-33, 
and parallels). Seeing the Sadducees so completely si- 
lenced, one of the Pharisaical party undertook to puzzle 
Jesus by raising that disputed point, What Mosaic in- 


ties of supreme devotion to God and general benevolence 
to man as comprising all other moral enactments, to 
which the other so cordially assented as to draw a com- 
mendation from Jesus on his hopeful sentiments (Mark 
xii, 28-34, and parallel). Jesus now turned the tables 
upon his opponents by asking them, Whose descendant 
the Messiah should be? and on their replying, Dayid’s, 
of course, he then asked how (as in Psa. cx, 1) he could 
still be David’s Lord? which so embarrassed his ene- 
mies that they desisted from this mode of attack (Matt. 
xxii, 4146). Jesus then in plain terms denounced be- 
fore the concourse the hypocrisy and ostentation of the 
hierarchy, especially their priestcraft, their sanctimony, 
their ambition, their extortion, their casuistry, and their 
intolerance, and bewailed the impending fate of the 
city (Matt. xxiii, 1-12, 14-21, 29-89, and parallels). Ob- 
serving a poor widow drop a few of the smallest coins 
into the contribution-box in the Temple, he declared 
that she had shown more true liberality than wealthier 
donors, because she had given more in proportion to her 
means, and with greater self-denial (Mark xii, 41-44, 
and parallel), A number of proselytes [see H&LENIST | 
requesting through Philip an interview with Jesus, he 
met them with intimations of his approaching passion, 
while a celestial voice announced the glory that should 
thereby accrue to God, and he then retired from the un- 
believing public with an admonition to improve their 
present spiritual privileges (John xii, 20-50), As he 
was crossing the Mount of Olives, his disciples calling 
his attention to the noble structure of the Temple oppo- 
site, he declared its speedy demolition, and on their ask- 
ing the time and tokens of this catastrophe, he discoursed 
to them at length, first on the coming downfall of the 
city and nation (warning them to escape betimes from 
the catastrophe), and then (by a gradual transition, in 
which, under varied imagery, he represented both events 
more or less blended) he passed to the scenes of the final 
Judgment (described as a forensic tribunal), interspers- 
mg constant admonitions (especially in the parable of 
the ten virgins) to preparation for an event the date of 
which was so uncertain (Matt. xxiy, 1-8; x, 17-20, 34- 
36; xxiv, 9,10; x, 28; xxiv, 13-387; Luke xxi, 34-36; 
Matt. xxiv, 43,44; Luke xii, 41,42; Mark xiii, 21,34; 
Matt. XXiv, 45-51 ; Luke xii,47,48; Matt. xxiv,42; XXY, 
1-12; Luke xii, 35-38; Matt, xxv, 13,3146), As the 
Passover was now approaching, the Sanhedrim held a se- 
cret meeting at the house of the high-priest, where they 
resolved to get possession, but by private means, of the 
person of Jesus (Thursday, March 17, A.D, 29), and Ju- 
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das Iscariot, learning their desire, went and engaged to 


betray his Master into their hands, on the first opportu- — 


nity, for a fixed reward (Matt. xxvi, 1-5, 14-16, and par- 
allels). 

ae same day Jesus sent two of his disciples into the 
city, with directions where to prepare the Passover meal 
(Luke xxii, 7-13), and at evening, repairing thither to 
partake of it with the whole number of his apostles [see 
Lorv’s Suprer], he affectionately reminded them of 
the interest gathering about this last repast with them; 
then, while it was progressing, he washed their feet to 


aes: 


reprove their mutual rivalry and enforce condescension — 


to one another by his own example [see WASHING THE 
Frer], and immediately declared his own betrayal by 
one of their number, fixing the individual (by a sign 
recognised by him alone) among the amazed disciples 
(Luke xxii, 14-17, 24; John xiii, 1-15; Luke xxii, 25- 
30; John xiii, 17-19, 21, 22; Matt. xxvi, 22-24; Jolin 
Xili, 23-26; Matt. xxvi, 25; and parallels). 
mediately withdrew, full of resentment, but without the 
rest suspecting his purpose; relieved of his presence, 
Jesus now began to speak of his approaching fate, when 
he was interrupted by the surprised inquirics of his dis- 
ciples, who produced their weapons as ready for his de~ 


fence, while Peter stoutly maintained his steacfastr.ess, _ 


although warned of his speedy defection (John xii, 27— 
83, 86-38; Matt. xxvi, 31-33; Luke xxii, 31-38; and 
parallels); then, closing the meal by instituting the 
Eucharist ,(q. v.) (Matt. xxvi, 26-29, and parallels), Je- 
sus lingered to discourse at length to his disciples (whose 


questions showed how little they comprehended him) | 


on his departure at hand, and the gift (in consequence) 
of the Holy Spirit, with exhortations to religious activ- 
ity and mutual love, and, after a prayer for the divine 
safeguard upon them (John xiv, 1-xy, 17; xiii, 34, 35; 
xy, 18-xvii, 26), he retired with them to the Mount of 
Olives (John xyiii, 1, and parallels). Here, entering 
the garden of Gethsemane, he withdrew, with three of 
the disciples, a short distance from the rest, and, while 
they fell asleep, he three times prayed, in an agony (q. 
v.) that forced blood-tinged sweat from the pores of his 
forehead, for relief from the horror-stricken anguish of 
his soul [see BLoopy Swear], and was partially re- 
lieved by an angelic message; but Judas, soon appear- 
ing with a force of Temple guards and others whom he 
conducted to this frequent place of his Master’s retire- 
ment, indicated him to them by a kiss (q. v.); Jesus 
then presented himself to them with such a majestic 
mien as to cause them to fall back in dismay, but while 
Peter sought to defend him by striking off with his 
sword the ear of one of the assailants (which Jesus im- 
mediately cured with a touch, at the same time rebuk- 
ing his disciple’s impetuosity), Jesus, after a short re- 
monstrance upon the tumultuous and furtive manner 
of his pursuers’ approach, and a stipulation for his dis- 
ciples’ security, suffered himself to be taken prisoner, 
with scarcely one of his friends remaining to protect 
him (Matt. xxvi, 36-50; John xviii, 4-9; Luke xxii, 
49; Matt. xxvi, 51-56; Mark xiv, 51,52; and parallels). 
See BerrayaL. He was first led away to the palace 
of the ex-pontiff Annas, who, after vainly endeavoring 
to extract from him some confession respecting himself 
or his disciples (while Peter, who, with John, had fol- 
lowed after, three times denied any connection with him 
[see Permr], when questioned by the various servants 
in the court-yard, but was brought to pungent penitence 
by a look from his Master within the house), sent him 
for further examination to the acting high-priest Cai, 
aphas (John xviii, 13-16, 18, 17, 25, 19-23, 26,27; Luke 
xxii, 61,62; John xxiii, 24; and parallels). This fune- 
tionary, assembling the Sanhedrim at daylight (Friday, 
March 18, A.D, 29), at length, with great difficulty, pro- 
cured two witnesses who testified to Jesus’s threat of 
destroying the Temple (see John ii, 19), but with such 
discrepancy between themselves that Caiaphas broke the 
silence of Jesus by adjuring him respecting his Messi- 


anic claims, and on his ayowal of his character made 
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use of this admission to charge him with blasphemy, to 
which the Sanhedrim present assented with a sentence 
of death; the officers who held Jesus thereupon indulged 
‘n the vilest insults upon his person (Matt. xxvi, 57, 59- 
63; Luke xxii, 67-71, 63-65; and parallels). See CatA- 
pHas, After a formal vote of the full Sanhedrim (q. v.) 
early in the forenoon, Jesus was next led to the procu- 
rator Pilate’s mansion for his legal sanction upon the 
determination of the religious court, where the hierar- 
chy sought to overcome his reluctance to involve him- 
self in the matter (which was increased by his exami- 
nation of Jesus himself, who simply replied to their 
allegations by giving Pilate to understand that his 
claims did not relate to temporal things) by charging 
him with sedition, especially in Galilee, an intimation 
that Pilate seized upon to remand the whole trial to 
Herod (who chanced to be in Jerusalem at the time), 
as the civil head of that province (John xviii, 28-38; 
Matt. xxvii, 12-14; Luke xxiii, 4-7). Herod, however, 
on eagerly questioning Jesus, in hopes of witnessing 
some display of his miraculous power, was so enraged at 
his absolute silence that he sent him back to Pilate in 
a mock attire of royalty (Luke xxiii, 8-12). The proc- 
urator, thus compelled to exercise jurisdiction over the 
case, convinced of the prisoner’s innocence (especially 
after a message from his wife to that effect), proposed 
to the populace to release him as the malefactor which 
custom required him to set at liberty on the holiday of 
the Passover (q. v.); but the hierarchy insisted on the 
release of a notorious criminal, Barabbas, instead, and 
enforced their clamor for the crucifixion of Jesus with 
so keen an insinuation of Pilate’s disloyalty to the em- 
peror, that, after varied efforts to exonerate himself and 
discharge the prisoner (whose personal bearing enhanced 
his idea of his character), he at length yielded to their 
demands, and, after allowing Jesus to be beaten [see 
FLAGELLATION | and otherwise shamefully handled by 
the soldiers [see Mock1ne ], he pronounced sentence for 
his execution on the cross (Luke xxii, 13-16; Matt. 
xv, 17-19, 16, 20-30; John xix, 4-16; and parallels). 
See PitaAtz, The traitor Judas, perceiving the enor- 
mity of his crime, now that, in consequence of his Mas- 
ter’s acquiescence, there appeared no chance of his es- 
cape, returned to the hierarchy with the bribe, which, 
on their cool reply of indifference to his retraction, he 
flung down in the Temple, and went and hung himself 
in despairing remorse (Matt. xxvii, 3-10). See Jupas, 
On his way out of the city to Golgotha, where he was 
to be crucified, Jesus fainted under the burden of his 
cross, which was therefore laid upon the shoulders of 
one Simon, who chanced to pass at the time, and as 
they proceeded Jesus bade the disconsolate Jewish fe- 
males attending him to weep rather for themselves and 
their nation than for him; on reaching the place of ex- 
ecution [see GoLGorHa], after refusing the usual nar- 
cotic, he was suspended on the cross between two male- 
factors, while praying for his murderers; and a brief 
statement of his offence (which the Jews in vain en- 
deavored to induce Pilate to change as to phraseology ) 
was placed above his head, the executioners meanwhile 
having divided his garments among themselves: while 
hanging thus, Jesus was reviled by the spectators, by 
the soldiers, and even by one of his fellow-sufferers 
(whom the other penitently rebuking, was assured by 
Jesus of speedy salvation for himself [see THIEF ON THE 
Cross |), and committed his mother to the care of John; 
then, at the close of the three hours’ preternatural dark- 
ness [see Kc.irse], giving utterance (in the language 
of Psa. xxi) to his agonized emotions | see SABACTHA- 
nt] amid the scoffs of his enemies, he called for some- 
thing to quench his thirst, which being given him, he 
expired with the words of resignation to God upon his 
lips, while an earthquake (q. v.) and the revivification 
of the sleeping dead bore witness to his sacred charac- 
ter, as the by-standers [see CrenvruRION | were forced to 
acknowledge (Matt. XXvii, 31, 32; Luke Xxiii, 27-31; 
Mark xy, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28; Luke xxiii, 34; John xix, 
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19-24; Matt. xxvii, 36, 39-43; Luke xxiii, 36, 37, 39, 
43; John xix, 25-27; Matt. xxvii, 45-47, 49; John xix, 
28-30; Luke xxiii, 46; Matt. xxvii, 51-53; Luke xxiii, 
47, 48; and parallels). See Passion. Towards even- 
ing, on account of the approaching Sabbath, the Jews 
petitioned Pilate to cause the crucified persons to be 
killed by the usual process of hastening their death [see 
Crucirrxion J, and their bodies removed from so public 
a place; and as the soldiers were executing this order, 
they were surprised to find Jesus already dead; one of 


the soldiers, however, tested the body by plunging a — 


spear into the side, when water mixed with clots of 
blood issued from the wound (John xix, 31-37). See 
Bioop AND Water. A rich Arimathean, named Jo- 
seph (q. v.), a secret believer in Jesus, soon came and 
desired the body of Jesus for burial, and Pilate, as soon 
as he had ascertained the actual death of Jesus, gave 
him permission; accordingly, with the help of Nicode- 
mus, he laid it in his own new vault, temporarily wrap- 
ped in spices, while the female friends of Jesus observed 
the place of its sepulture (Mark xv, 42-44; John xix, 
38-42; Luke xxiii, 25, 26; and parallels). See Seru.~ 
CHRE. Next day (Saturday, March 19, A.D. 29) the 
hierarchy, remembering Jesus’s predictions of his own 
resurrection, persuaded Pilate to secure the entrance to 
the tomb by a large stone, a seal, and a guard [see 
Watcu ] at the door (Matt. xxvii, 62-66). The women, 
meanwhile, prepared additional embalming materials in 
the evening for the body of Jesus (Mark xvi, 1). See 
EMBALM. 

Very early next morning (Sunday, March 20, A.D. 
29) Jesus arose alive from the tomb [see REsuRREC- 
rion], which an angel opened, the guards swooning 
away at the sight (Matt. xxviii, 2-4, and parallel). 
The women soon appeared on the spot with the spices 
for completing the embalming, but, discovering the stone 
removed from the door, Mary Magdalene hastily return- 
ed to tell Peter, while the rest, entering, missed the body, 
but saw two angels at the entrance, who informed them 
of the resurrection of their Master, and, as they were re- 
turning to inform the disciples, they met Jesus himself; 
but the disciples, on their return, disbelieved their re- 
port (Mark xxi, 24; John xx, 2; Luke xxiv, 3-8; 
Matt. xxviii, 7-10; Luke xxiv, 9, 10; and parallels). 
The guard, however, had by this time recovered, and, 
on reporting to the hierarchy, they were bribed to circu- 
late a story of the abreption of the body during their 
sleep (Matt. xxxiii, 11-15). Mary Magdalene mean- 
while had roused Peter and John with the tidings of the 
absence of the body, and, on their hastening to the tomb, 
they both observed the state of things there, without 
arriving at any satisfactory explanation of it); but Ma- 
ry, who arrived soon after they had left, as she stood 
weeping, saw a person of whom, mistaking him for the 
keeper of the garden, she inquired for the body, but was 
soon made aware by his voice that it was Jesus himself, 
when she fell at his feet, being forbidden a nearer ap- 
proach, but bidden to announce his resurrection to the 
disciples (John xx, 11-18; Mark xvi, 11; and parallels). 
On the same day Jesus appeared to two of the disciples 
who were going to Emmaus, and discoursed to them te- 
specting the Christology of the Old Test., but they did 
not recognise him till they were partaking the meal to 
which, at their journey’s end, they invited him, and 
then they immediately returned with the news to Jeru- 
salem, where they found that he had in the meanwhile 
appeared also to Peter (Luke xxiv, 13-33, and parallels). 
At this moment Jesus himself appeared in their midst, 
and overcame their incredulity by showing them his 
wounds and eating before them, and then gave them 
instructions respecting their apostolical mission (Luke 
xxiv, 36-49; John xx, 21; Mark xvi, 15-18; John x, 
4, 22,23; and parallels), Thomas, who had been absent 
from this interview, and therefore refused to believe his 
associates’ report, was also convinced, at the next ap- 
pearance of Jesus a week afterwards (Sunday evening, 
March 27, A.D, 29), by handling him personally (John 
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March 30, A.D, 29) Jesus again appeared to his disciples 
on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias, as they were fishing ; 


<, 24-29), Some time afterwards (prob, Wednesday, 


and, after they had taken a preternatural quantity of 
fish at his direction, coming ashore, they partook of a 
meal which he had prepared, after which he tenderly 
reproved Peter for his unfaithfulness, and intimated to 
him his future martyrdom (Matt. xxviii, 16; John xxi, 
1-23). Soon afterwards (probably Thursday, March 31, 
A.D. 29) he appeared to some five hundred of his disci- 
ples (1 Cor. xv, 6) at an appointed meeting on a moun- 
tain in Galilee, where he commissioned his apostles 
afresh to their work (Matt. xxviii, 16-20). Next he 
appeared to James (1 Cor. xv, 7), and finally to all the 
apostles together [see APPEARANCE (OF RISEN CuRIst) ], 
to whom, at the end of forty days from his passion 
(Thursday, April 28, A.D. 29), he now gave a general 
charge relative to their mission [see AposTLE], and, 
leading them towards Bethany, while blessing them he 
was suddenly carried up bodily into the sky [see ASCEN- 
ston] and enfolded from their sight in a cloud {see IN- 
TERCESSION |, angels at the same time appearing and 
declaring to them, in their astonishment, his future re- 
turn in a similar manner (Acts i, 2-12, and parallels). 
(For a fuller explanation of the details of the foregoing 
narrative, see Strong’s Harmony and Exposition of the 
Gospels, N. Y., 1852.) See GosrEts. 

IV. Literature.—Much of this has been cited under 
the foregoing heads. We present here a general sum- 
mary. © 

1. The efforts to produce a biography of the Saviour 
of mankind may be said to have begun with the at- 
tempts to combine and harmonize the statements of the 
evangelists (see Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 20). See Harmo- 
nies. The early Church contented itself simply with 
collating the narratives of the different apostles and an 
occasional comment on some passages. See Monores- 
saron. Inthe Middle Ages, as also later in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the works written on the life of Christ 
were uncritical, fantastic, and fiction-like, being mere 
religious tracts (Hase, p. 26). Even after the Reforma- 
tion had given rise to speculation and religious theory, 
the works on the life of Christ continued to be of a like 
character. It was not till near the close of the 18th 
century, when the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentists had at- 
tacked Christianity [see LesstNe ], that the Apologists 
felt themselves constrained to treat the history of Christ 
in his twofold nature, as God and also as man. This 
period was therefore the first in which the life of Christ 
was treated in a critical and pragmatical manner (comp. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 1). Soon, however, these 
efforts degenerated into humanitarianism, and even pro- 
fanity. Herder, the great German poet and theologian, 
wrote distinct treatises on the life of “the Son of God” 
and on the life of “the Son of man.” Some treated of 
the prophet of Nazareth (Bahrdt, Venturini; later Langs- 
dorf) ; others even instituted comparisons with men like 
Socrates, oftentimes drawing the parallel in favor rather 
of the latter. Others (Paulus, Greiling), in order to 
suit the tendency of the age, hesitated not to strip the 
life of Christ of all the miraculous, and painted him 
simply as the humane and wise teacher. Such a theo- 
ry was, of course, “the reductio ad absurdum of a ration- 
alism pure and simple” (compare Plumptre, Christ and 
Christendom, Boyle Lect. 1866, p. 329). The more mod- 
ern theology (we refer here mainly to German theology 
since Schleiermacher) attempted to crowd forward the 
ideal. ‘Thus Hase proposed for his task the treatment 
“how Jesus of Nazareth, according to divine predesti- 
nation, by the free exercise of his own mind, and by the 
will of his age, had become the Saviour of the world.” 

A still more destructive attitude (comp. Lange, I, x 
sq.) was assumed by Strauss, who, while not denying 
that Jesus had lived, yet recognised in the accounts 
of the gospels simply a mythical reflex of what the 
young Christian society had invented to connect with 
the prophetical announcements of the old covenant, 
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though, of course, he added that it had been done un- 
consciously and thoughtlessly. Thus the (poetico-spec- 
ulative) truth of the ideal Christ was to be maintained, 
but it soon vanished in the clouds like a mist. In a 
modified form this mythical theory was advocated by 
Weisse, who, like others before him, endeavored to solve 
the miraculous in the life of Christ by the introduction 
of higher biology (magnetism, etc.), and used Strauss’s 
hypotheses in order to dispose of whatever he found 
impracticable in his own view. The Tiibingen theolo- 
gian, Bruno Bauer (Kritik. der evangel. Gesch. vol. iit), 
went further, and declaring that he could not see in 
the accounts of the apostles a harmless poesy, branded 
them as downright imposture. A much more moderate 
position was taken by one who utterly disbelieved the 
fulfilment of the prophecies, Salvador the Jew. He ac- 
knowledged the historical personality of Jesus, though 
the Saviour, in his treatment, came to be nothing but a 
Jewish reformer (and, of course, a demagogue also). 

Tt must be acknowledged, however, that these criti- 
cisms provoked a more thorough study of the subject, 
and that orthodox Christianity is therefore in no small 
measure indebted to German rationalism for the great 
interest which has since been manifested in the history 
of our Lord. The rationalistic works called forth innu- 
merable critiques and rejoinders (most prominent among 
which were those of W. Hoffmann, Stuttg. 1838 sq. ; 
Hengstenberg, in the Lvangel. Kirchenzeitung, 1836 ; 
Schweizer, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1837, No. iii; Tholuck, 
Hamburg, 1838; Ullmann, Hamb. 1838) ; and finally re- 
sulted in the publication of a vast number of produc- 
tions on the life of Jesus. 

We call attention, likewise, to the efforts of the Dutch 
theologians, among whom are Meijboom (Groning. 1861), 
Van Osterzee, and others. A new treatment of the sub- 
ject was promised by the late chevalier Bunsen (Preface 
to his //ippolytus, p. xlix) but it never made its appear- 
ance. Ewald, however, continued his work on the Jews 
(Gesch. d. Volkes Israel), closing in a fifth volume with 
the life of Christ (Leben Christus). The author eyi- 
dently is a non-believer in our Lord’s godhead (compare 
Liddon, Bampt. Lecture, 1866, p. 505). His method of 
dealing with the subject has something of the same in- 
definiteness which characterized the work of Schleicr- 
macher (compare Plumptre, Boyle Lecture, 1866, p. 336). 
Ewald views Jesus “as the fulfilment of the O. T.—as 
the final, highest, fullest, clearest revelation of God—as 
the true Messiah, who satisfies all right longing for God 
and for deliverance from the curse—as the eternal King 
of the kingdom of God. But with all this, and while 
he depicts our Lord’s person and work, in its love, activ- 
ity, and majesty, with a beauty that is not often met 
with, there is but one nature accorded to this perfect 
Person, and that nature is human.” Of a very different 
character from all these works are the lectures of Prof. 
©. J. Riggenbach, of Basle, who presents us the picture 
of our Lord from a harmonistico-apologetic point of view. 

Here deserve mention also the labors of Neander, who, 
“in the conviction, which runs through his Church His- 
tory, that Christendom rests upon the personality of 
Christ,” was not a little alarmed by the production of 
Strauss, and “ with fear and trembling, feeling that con- 
troversy was a duty, and yet also that it marred the de- 
yotion of spirit in which alone the life of his Lord and 
Master could be contemplated rightly,” entered the lists 
against rationalistic combatants. His excellent work 
has found a worthy translator in the late Rev. Dr. 
M‘Clintock. We pass over men like Hare, “who re~ 
produce more or less the rationalism of Paulus” (perhaps 
the first conspicuous work of the rationalistic Germans, 
though it failed to awaken the general interest that 
Strauss’s work did; comp. Plumptre, Boyle Lect. 1866, p. 
329); others also, who, like Ebrard and Lange, “avow- 
edly assume the position of apologists, though their 
works are at least evidence (as are bishop Ellicott’s Hud- 
sean Lect., and the many elaborate commentaries on the 
Gospels in our country and abroad) that orthodox theo= 
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logians do not shrink from the field of inquiry thus 
opened,” 

A time of quiet and rest seemed now to have dawned 
upon this polemical field of Christian theology, when 
suddenly, in 1863, the learned Frenchman Renan ap- 
peared with his Vie de Jésus, and stirred anew the spir- 
its, as Strauss had done thirty years before. Most ar- 
Litrarily did Mr, Rénan deal with the data upon which 
liis work professed to be based; while theologically he 
proceeded throughout “on a really atheistic assumption, 
disguised beneath the veil of a pantheistic phraseology. 
. . . It is, however, when we look at the Vie de Jésus 
from a moral point of view that its shortcomings are 
most apparent in their length and breadth. Its hero 
is a fanatical impostor, who pretends to be and to do 
that which he knows to be beyond him, but who, never- 
theless, is held up to our admiration as the ideal of hu- 
manity” (Liddon, p. 506). It is sufficient to reply to 
this caricature by Mr. Rénan that, “ If this be the found- 
er of Christianity, and if Christianity be the right be- 
lief, then all religion must cease from the earth; for not 
only is this character unfit to sustain Christianity, but 
it is unfit to sustain any religion; it wants the bond” 
(Lange, I, xviii). Yet “it may be that to the thou- 
sands whose thoughts have either rested in the symbols 
of the infancy and the death which the cultus of the 
Latin Church brings so prominently before them, or 
who, having rejected these, have accepted nothing in 
their place, the Vze de Jésus has given a sense of human 
reality to the Gospel history which they never knew 
before, and led them to study it with a more devout 
sympathy” (Plumptre, p. 837). Countless editions and 
translations were made of the work, and it was read 
everywhere with as much interest as if it had been sim- 
ply a work of fiction; indeed German theologians, even 
the Rationalists, hesitated not to rank it among French 
novels. Innumerable are the works which were writ- 
ten against and in defence of this legendary hypothesis. 
In Germany, especially, the contest raged fiercely, and 
for a time it seemed as if the materialistic Frenchman 
was to uproot all Christian feelings in the hearts of the 
common people of Germany, when Strauss suddenly 
reappeared on the stage in behalf of his mythical the- 
ory with a new edition of his Leben Jesu, this time 
prepared for the wants of the German people, “and the 
new work, more popular in form, more caustic and sneer- 
ing in its hostility, has been read as widely as the old. 
. . . Mustering all old objections and starting anew, he 
seeks to prove that the first three gospels contradict 

‘each other and the fourth. Without entering into the 
more elaborate theories as to their origin and their re- 
lation to the several parties and sects in early Christen- 
dum, as Baur did afterwards, he has a general theory 
which accounts for them. Men’s hopes and wishes, 
their reverence and awe, tend at all times to develop 
themselves into myths. ... The myths were not ‘cun- 
ningly devised,’ but were the spontaneous, unconscious 
growth of the time in which they first appeared. If 
men asked what, then, was left them to believe in—what 
was the idea which had thus developed itself through 
what had been worked on as the facts of Christianity, 
the answer was that God manifested himself, not in 
Christ, but in humanity at large—humanity is the union 
of the two natures, the finite and the infinite, the child 
of the visible mother and the imyisible father, . . . The 
outcry against the book was, as might be expected, 
enormous. It opened the eyes of those who had dallied 
with unbelief to see that they were naked, and it strip- 
ped off the fig-leaf covering of words and phrases with 
which they had sought to hide their nakedness. What 
was offered as the compensation for all this work of de- 
struction, if it were offered in any other spirit than that 
of the mockery even then, and yet more now, so charac- 
teristic of the author, was hardly enough to give warmth 
and shelter to any human soul” (Plumptre, p. 334), 
1 he ablest among Christian divines and scholars came 
forward to refute the naked falsehoods, and up to our day | 
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the contest rages, nor can it be said how soon it will 
ended; it is certain, however, that orthodox Christiani 
is daily gaining ground, even in the very core of the 
heart of Rationalism. 
work of Pressensé, Jésus Christ son Temps, sa Vie son 
(Luvre (Paris, 1865), which has since appeared in an 
English dress in this country. In England, cece Homo, 
a survey of the life and work of Jesus Christ (London, 
1866), was a response to French and German Rational- 
ists, in so far as the reality of our Saviour’s human ca- 
reer is concerned. (See above, II, 3.) 

Great service has also been done for the truth by the 
productions of Weiss (Sechs Vortrdge tiber die Person 
Jesu Christi, Ingolst. 1864), Liddon (Bampton Lecture, 
1866; see Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1868, article vi), 
and particularly by Row (London, 1868; N.Y. 1871; see 
Princeton Rev. 1810, art. v), Plumptre (Boyle Lect. 1866), 
R. Payne Smith (Bampton Lecture, 1869), Leathes, W2t- 
ness of St. John to Christ (Boyle Lect. 1870), Andrews, and 
Hanna. Several popular treatises on the subject were 
also produced in Germany, England, and America, among 
which are those of Abbott and Eddy. Henry Ward 
Beecher has just published vol. i of a similar work. 

2. The following is a list of the most important of the 
very numerous works relating to the person and history 
of Christ, of which Germany has been especially fruitful 
(comp. Walch, iii, 404; Hase, p. 28, 37, 41; Andrews, 
Preface). 

(1.) Of a general character are treatises by the fol- 
lowing authors, respecting the proper method of inyes- 
tigating the career of Christ : Déderlein (Jena, 1788 sq.), 
Semler (Hal. 1786), Eberhard (Hal. 1787), Albers (Gott. 
1793), Ammon (Gott. 1794), Briiggeman (Gott. 1795), 
Stuckert (Francfort, 1797), Miller (Stuttg. 1785), Piper 
(Gott. 1835), Sextroh (Gott. 1785), Peterson (Liib. 1838), 
Scholten (Traj. 1840), Wiggers (Rost. 1837). On pro- 
fane and apocryphal materials: Kocher (Jena, 1726), 
Meyer (Hamb. 1805), Augusti (Jena, 1799), Huldric (L. B. 
1705), Werner (Stad. 1781). Dzatessura of the Gospal 
history have becn composed by the following: J. F. 
Bahrdt (Lpz. 1772), Roos (Tiibingen, 1776), Mutschelle 
(Minch. 178+), C.F. Bahrdt (Berl. 1787), Bergen (Gies- 
sen, 1789 sq.), White (Oxon, 1800), Keller (Stuttg. 1802), 
Horn (Niimmburg, 1803), Sebastiani (Lpzg. 1806), Hum- 
mer (Wien, 1807), Langsdorf (Mannheim, 1830), Kiichler 
(Lips. 1835), and others, See HArmoniEs, 

Discussions on the /ife of Jesus, in a more historical 
form, of a hostile character, are by the following: Reimar 
(Braunschweig, 1778 sq.), C.F. Bahrdt (Halle, 1782; Berl. 
1784 sq.), J. G. Schulthess (Ziir. 1783), Venturini (Kopen. 
1800), Langsdorf (Mannh, 1831), D. F. Strauss (Tiibing. 
1835, 1837, 1838 [the work which provoked the innumer- 
able critiques and rejoinders, as above stated], Sack 
(Bonn, 1836), Theile (Lpzg. 1832), Hahn (Leipzig, 1839). 

Of an apologetic character | besides those in express 
opposition to Strauss ] are the following: Reinhard (Wit- 
tenburg, 1781; 5th edition, with additions by Heubner, 
1830), Hess (Ziirich, 1774, rewritten 1823), Vermehren 
(Halle, 1799), Opitz (Zerbst, 1812), Planck (Gott. 1818), 
Bodent [ Rom, Cath. ] (Gerntind. 1818 sq.), Paulus (Hei- 
delb, 1828), J. Schulthess (Ziirich, 1830), Hase (Lypzg. 
1829, 1835), Neander (Hamb. 1837; translated by M‘Clin- 
tock and Blumenthal, N. Y. 1840), Kleuker (Brem. 1776; 
Ulm. 1793), Basedow (Lpz. 1784), Wizenman (Lpz. 1780), 
Nerder (Riga, 1796), Hacker (Leipzig, 1801-8), Schorch 
(Lpzg. 1841), Kolthoff (Hafn. 1852), Hofmann (Leipzig, 
1852), Keim (Zitr. 1861, 1864), Wisenmann (1864), Weiss 
Cngolst. 1864), See Rarronavism. 

Among those of a more practical character are the 
following: Walch (Jena, 1740), Hiiniber (Frankf. 1763), 
Hoppenstedt (Hannoy. 1784 sq.), Hunter (Lond. 1785), 
Fleetwood (Lond.), Cramer (Lpz. 1787), Marx (Minster, 
1789, 1830), Gosner (Leipzig, 1797; Ziirich, 1818), Sinte- 
nis (Zerbst, 1800), Meister (Basel, 1802), Reichenberger 
(Wien, 1793, 1826), Gerhard and Miiller (Erfurt, 1801), 
Bauriegel (Neustadt, 1801, 1821), Greiling (Halle, 1813), 
Jacobi (Gotha, 1817; Sonders, 1819), Pflaum (Nurnburg; 
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vels (Aachen, 1826), Stephani (Magdeb, 1830), Onymus 
(Sulzb, 1831), Blunt (London, 1835), Hartmann. (Stuttg. 
1837), Weisse (Lpzg. 1838), Kuhn (Mainz, 1838), Lehr- 
reich (Quedl. 1840), Hirscher (Tiibing. 1839), Wiirkerts 
(Meiss. 1840), Hug (1840), Krane (Cass. 1850), Lichten- 
stein (Erl. 1855), Rougemont (Paris and Lausanne, 1856), 
J. Bucher (Stuttgard, 1859), Krummacher (Bielf. 1854), 
Baumgarten (Brunsw. 1859), Uhlhorn (Hamb, 1866; Bost. 
1868), Ellicott (London, 1859), Andrews (N. Y. 1862), 

Among those pictorially illustrated are the works of 
Schleich (Miinch. 1821), Langer (Stuttgart, 1823), Kitto 
(Lond. 1847), Abbott (N. Y. 1864), Crosby (N.Y. 1871). 

Among those of a poetical character are Juvencus, 
ed, Arevalus (Rom. 1792), Vida (L. B. 1566, ed. Miller; 
Hamb. 1811), Wilmsen (Berlin, 1816, 1826), Gittermann 
(Hannoy. 1821), Schincke (Hal. 1826), Klopstock (Hal. 
1751, and often), Lavater (Winterth. 1783), Halem (Han- 
nov. 1810), Weihe (Elberf. 1822, 1824), Wilmy (Sulzb. 
1825), Kirsch (Lpz. 1825), Gdpp (Lpz. 1827). 

(2.) Of a more special nature are treatises on particu- 
lar portions of Christ’s outward history or circumstances, 
e. g. his relatives: Walther (Berl. 1791), Oertel (Germ. 
1792), Hasse (Regiom. 1792; Berl. 1794), Ludewig (Wolf- 
enb, 1831), Tiliander (Upsal. 1772), Geyer (Viteb. 1777), 
Blom (L. Bat. 1839), Oosterzee (Traj. a, R. 1840); and 
his country: Konigsman (Slesvic. 1807). Among those 
on his birth: Korb (Lpz. 1831), Meerheim (Viteb. 1785), 
Reimer (Lubec, 1653), Oetter (Nib. 1774); and in a 
chronological point of view, among others: Masson 
(Roterd. 1700), Maius (Kilon. 1708; id. 1722), Heinec- 
cius (Hal. 1708), Liebknecht (Giess. 1735), Hager (Chem- 
nit. 1743), Mann (Lond. 1752), Jost (Wirceb. 1754), Hai- 
den (Prague, 1759), Reccared (Regiom. 1768; id. 1766), 
Horix (Mogunt. 1789), Sanclemente (Rome, 1795), Mi- 
chaelis (Wien, 1797), Miinter (Kopenh. 1827), Feldhoff 
(®rankf. 1832), Mayer (Gryph. 1701), Hardt (Helmstiidt, 
1754), Korner (Lipsiz, 1778), Mynster (Kopenh. 1837), 
Huschke (Bresl. 1840), Caspari (Hamb. 1869); compare 
Stud. u. Krit. 1870, ii, 357 ; 1871, ii; Baptist Quarterly, 
1871, p. 113 sq.; and see Zumpt, Dus Geburtsjuhr Christi 
(Leipzig, 1869). On his infancy, education, ete.: Nie- 
meyer (Halle, 1790), Ammon (Gotting. 1798), Schubert 
(Gryph. 1813), Carpzov (Helmst. 1771), Weise (Heimst. 
1798), Lange (Ald. 1699), Arnold (Regiom, 1730), Rau 
(Erl. 1796), Bandelin (Litb. 1809). On the duration of 
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1819), Ammon (Lpzg. 1842-7, 3 vols.), Miiller (Berlin, 
1819, 1821), Schmidt (Wien, 1822, 1826), Francke (Bresl. | 
1823, Lpzg. 1838, 1842), Buchfelner (Mitnch, 1826), Ne- 


his ministry: Chrysander (Brunsw. 1750), Pisanski (Re- | 


giom. 1778), Loeber (Altenb. 1767), Korner (Lips. 1779), 
Priestley (Birmingham, 1780), Newcome (Dublin, 1780), 
Priess (Rost. 1789), Hiinlein (Erlang. 1796). See Aros- 
TLE. On his baptism, see Joun rue Barrisr. On his 
travels: Schmidt (Imenau, 1833; Paris, 1837). On his 


celibacy : Niedner (Schneeberg, 1815). On his teaching: | 


Tschucke (Lipsiz, 1781), Bahrdt (Berlin, 1786), Mander- 
bach (Elberf. 1813), Martini (Rost. 1794), Stier (Leipzig, 
1853 sq.; Edinb. 1856 sq.). See SERMON ON THE Mount. 
On his alleged writings: Ittig (Lipsie, 1696), Hpistola 
apocrypha J. C. ad Petrum (Rom. 1774), Sartorius (Ba- 
sil. 1817), Gieseke (Liinenb. 1822), Witting (Braunschw. 
1823). See ABGAr. On his miracles (q. v.) : Heumann 
(Gott. 1747), Pfaff (Tiibingen, 1752), Pauli (Riga, 1773), 
Trench (Lond. 1848; N. Y. 1850). On his transfigura- 
tion (q. v.): Reusmann (Gotting. 1747), Georgi (Viteb. 
1744), anonymous Lsswy (Lond. 1788), Haubold (Gétt. 
1791), Eger (1794), Rau (Erl. 1797) ; and his white gar- 
ment, Franke (Lips. 1672), Sagittarius (Jena, 1673). On 
his temptation (q. v.): Baumgarten (Halle, 1755), De 
Saga (Gott. 1757), Farmer (London, 1671), Sauer (Bonn, 
1789), Postius (Zweibr. 1791), Ziegenhagen (Franckfort, 
1791), Domey (Upsal. 1792), Schiitze (Hamb. 1793), Dahl 
(Upsal. 1800), Bertholdt (Erl. 1812), Gellerichts (Altenb. 
1815), Richter (Viteb. 1825), Schweizer (Ziirich, 1833), 
Ewald (Bayreuth, 1833); comp. the Zeitschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol. 1870, p. 188 sq. On his passion (q. v.): Iken (Brem. 
1743; Tr. a. R. 1758), Baumgarten (Halle, 1757), Glanz 
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(Stuttg. 1809), Henneberg (Lpzg. 1823), Schlegel (Lpzg. 
1775), Mosche (Franckfort, 1785), Ewald (Lemgo, 1785), 
Fischer (Lpzg. 1794), Kindervater (Lpzg. 1797), Mosler 
(Eisenb. 1816), Krummacher (Berl. 1817), Jongh (Tr. a, 
R. 1827), Adriani (Tr. a. R. 1827), Walther (Bresl. 1738; 
Lpzg. 1777). On his crucifixion (q. y.): Schmidtman 
(Osnabr. 1830), Neubig (Erl. 1836), Hasert (Berl. 1839), 
Karig (Lpzg. 1842), Stroud (Lond. 1847), See Acony; 
Avronement. On his words upon the cross: 1épner 
(Lips. 1641), Dankauer (Arg. 1641), Luger (Jena, 1739), 
Scharf (Viteb, 1677), Niemann (Jena, 1671), Lokerwitz 
(Viteb. 1680). On his burial: Te Water [i. e. Wessel- 
ing] (Traj. a. Rh. 1761). See Carvary. On his res- 
urrection (q.v.): among others, Buttstedt (Germ, 1749), 
Sherlock (London, 1751), Seidel (Helmst. 1758), Weickh- 
mann (Viteb, 1767), Burkitt (Meining. 1774), Rehkopf 
(Helmstadt, 1775), Liiderwald (Helmst. 1778), Less (Gott. 
1779), Scheibel (Frankf. 1779), Mosche (Frankf. 1779), 
Semler (Halle, 1780), Moldenhauer (Hamb. 1779), Velt- 
husen (Helmst. 1780), Pfeiffer (Erlang. 1779, 1787), Mi~ 
chaelis (Hal. 1783), Schmid (Jena, 1784), Plessing (Hal. 
1788), Volkmar (Bresl. 1786), Henneberg (Lpzg. 1826), 
Frege (Hamb. 1833), Griesbach (Jena, 1784), Niemeyer 
(Hal. 1824), Rosenmiiller (Erlang. 1780), Paulus (Jena, 
1795), Pisansky (Regiom. 1782), Zeibich (Gers, 1784), 
Rusmeyer (Gryph. 1784), Feuerlein (Gott. 1752), Gut- 
schmidt (Halle, 1753), Miller (Hafu. 1836). On his as- 
cension (q. v.), among others: Griesbach (Jena, 1793), 
Seiler (Erlang. 1798, 1803), Ammon (Gétt. 1800), Otter- 
bein (Duisb. 1802), Fliigge (Argent. 1811), Weichert (Vi- 
teb. 1811), Fogtmann (Havn. 1826), Hanna, The Forty 
Days after our Lord’s Resurrection (London, 1863). 

The following are some of the treatises on the personal 
traits of Jesus, e. g. his physical constitution: Weber 
(Hal. 1825), Engelmann (Lpz. 1834), Gieseler (G6tting. 
1837). On his dress: Zeibich (Witt. 1754), Gerberon 
(Par. 1677). His language: Reiske (Jena, 1670), Kla~ 
den (Viteb. 1739), Diodati (Neapol. 1767), Pfannkuche 
(in Eichhorn’s Alig. Bibl. vii, 365-480), Wiseman (in his 
Hor. Syr. Rome, 1828), Zeibich (Viteb. 1791), Paulus 
(Jena, 1803). On his mode of life: Lunze (Lips. 1784), 
Rau (Erl. 1787, 1796), Jacobus (Hafn. 1703), Schreiber 
(Jena, 1743), Tragard (Gryph. 1781). On his intercourse 
with others: Gesenius (Helmstadt, 1784), Jetze (Liegn, 
1792). Respecting the inner nature of his character, 
the following may be named, e. g. on his (human) dis- 
position and temperament: Woytt (Jena, 1753), Biick- 
ing (Stendal. 1793), Schinmaicr (Flensb. 1774 sq.), Wink- 
ler (Lpz. 1826), Dorner (Stuttg. 1839); on his psychol- 
ogy, see the Biblioth. Sacra, April, 1870. On his sinless- 
ness, among others: Walther (Viteb. 1690), Baumgarten 
(Hal. 1740), Erbstein (Meiss. 1787), Weber (Viteb. 1796), 
Ewald (Hannov. 1798; Ger, 1799), Ullmann (Hamburg, 
1833, translated in Clark’s Biblical Cabinet, Edinburgh), 
Fritzsche (Halle, 1835). See Mresstan, 

Jesus Christ, Orders of. These’ were formed 
of temporal knights in the countries paying homage to 
the Roman see for the protection and promotion of the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

I. Such was the order founded under this name, also 
known as the Order of Dobrin, in 1213, by duke Conrad 
of Masovia and Kujavia, Poland. They followed the 
rules of St. Augustine as a religious socicty, and their 
aim was to counteract the influences of the heathenish 
Prussians, their western neighbors. Their stroughold 
was the burgh of Dobrin, in Prussia. The insignia and 
dress of the order were a white mantle, on the left breast 
a red sword, and a five-pointed red star. The order was 
merged into the German order in 1234. 

IL. In Spain such an order was founded in 1216 by 
Dominicus. The knights bound themselves to practise 
monastic duties, and to battle in defence of their Church. 
It was approved by pope Honorius ITI, and confirmed, 
under various names, by different popes. When Pius 
V founded the congregation of St. Peter the Martyr at 
Rome, composed of the cardinals, grand inquisitors, and 
other dignitaries of the Holy Office, this order was 
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merged into it. In 1815 king Ferdinand valk command- 
od the members of the Inquisition to wear the insignia 
of the order, : ; 
Iil. Another of like name was started in Portugal ia 
1317 by king Dionysius of Portugal, in concert with 
pope John XXII, and was composed of the knights of 
the former Knights Templars (q. v.). See Curist, OR- 
ER OF, vol, ii, p. 268, 
i TANG Another of this class was the Order of Jesus and 
Mary, and was founded in 1643 by Eudes (q. V.). Their 
insignia are a gilded Maltese cross, enamelled with blue, 
surrounded by a golden border, and in the centre of 
which is the name of Jesus: it is worn at the button- 
hole. The full-dress cloak is of white camlet, with the 
cross of the order in blue satin, with gilt border, and 
name on the left side, The order consists of a grand 
master, thirty-three commanders (in commemoration of 
the years of Christ's life), knights of uprightness and 
of grace, chaplains, and serving brethren, See Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. vi, 615; Pierer, Univ. Lex. viii, 809. 


Jesus (Holy Child), Congregation of, THe 
DAUGHTERS OF THE, is the name of a society existing in 
Rome, and was founded by Anna Moroni, of Lucca, who 
in early years went to Rome, and there amassed a for- 
tune, which she decided to devote to a religious pur- 
pose. In its character, she made it an institution sim- 
ilar to that of the “ Hospital Sisters,” for the edu- 
cation of young women, so as to enable them to earn a 
livelihood. The congregation was confirmed by pope 
Clement X in 16738. The number of the members is set 
down at thirty-three, corresponding with the years Je- 
sus spent on earth; they assume the vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. The novitiate lasts three years, 
but they may withdraw before taking the vow, leaving, 
however, to the congregation whatever they may have 
brought there on their admission. The discipline of 
the congregation is strict; the dress is a full dark brown 
garment and white cowl. There existed also a similar 
order under the name of “Sisters of the good Jesus” 
early in the 15th century. Their main object was the 
promotion of a life of chastity among females.—Herzog, 
Real-iEncyklop. vi, 615. See Hosprrau SIsTErs. 


Jesus’ Sacred Heart, Society of. In the 
beginning of the 18th century, the Jesuits, fearing the 
suppression of their own order, actively engaged in the 
establishment of other orders likely to continue the 
same peculiar work. More particularly these were the 
Societies of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which they 
formed in nearly every part of the world where Roman 
Catholicism, especially Jesuitism, had a foothold. Os- 
tensibly they were to be societies of a purely religious 
character, but in reality they proved to be nothing 
more nor less than the society of the Baccanarists 
an asylum for the ex-Jesuits, a society in the Church 
of Rome advocating the doctrines of the Jesuits under a 
new name and form. Such was evidently the aim of 
this society in 1794, when the ex-Jesuit abbés Charles 
de Broglie, Pey, Tournély, and others of lesser note, or- 
ganized it at a country retreat near Liwen, in Belgium, 
with Tournély (q. v.) as superior. After the battle of 
Fleurus (June 26, 1794), not only the fate of Belgium 
seemed determined, but also that of this society, and 
it was post-haste removed to more congenial climes, 
They found a protector in the elector Clemens Wences- 
laus, and settled at Treyes. “The Jesuits who dwelt 
there,” says a Roman Catholic writer, “would gladly 
have welcomed them as of their own number if these 
Frenchmen had only been masters of.the German lan- 
guage.” They flourished at Tréves for more than two 
years, when the approach of the victorious French army 


obliged them again to pull up stakes, and they settled | 


first ab Passau, next at Vienna, and, when driven from 
the imperial city, removed to its very shades, entering, 
even after this (1797), quite frequently the limits of 


Vienna. In 1799 the order was merged into that of the 
Baccanarists (q. v.). 


; ce 

A female order of like name with the above, whose 
origin is also attributed to the Jesuits, was founded in’ 
1800 at Paris. ‘he first leader of it was the maid- 
cn Barat, and it was approved by Leo XI December 
22, 1826. As they engage in the education of young 
females, they enjoy, not only in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, a favorable reputation, but are in a flourishing 
condition in many Protestant countries also. They 
have in Europe alone more than a hundred establish- 
ments. They exist also in America and Africa. Their 
private aims, no doubt, are those of the Jesuitical order. 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 116; Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex. iy, 485 sq.; Henrian-Fehr, J/énchsorden, 
ii, 62 sq.; Schlor, Die Frauen v. heil. Herzen Jesu (Griitz, 
1846, 8vo). See SackeD Herarr. 


Jesus, Society of. See Jesurrs. 


Je’ther (Heb. Ye'ther, "19, surplus), the name of 
six men, and perhaps also of a place. 

1. (Sept. ’IeSéo.) A son of Jada and great-grandson 
of Jerahmeel, of the family of Judah; he had a brother 
Jonathan, but no children (1 Chron. ii, 32), B.C. con- 
siderably post 1856. 

2. (Sept. IoSép, Vulg. Jethro, Auth. Vers. “ Jethro.”) 
The father-in-law of Moses (Exod. iv, 18, first clause), 
elsewhere (last clause of the same verse) called JerHRO 

Seize) = 
: bans "IcSio.) The first named of the sons of 
Ezra (? Ezer), of the tribe of Judah (his brothers being 
Mered [ q. v. ], Epher, and Jalon), but whose connections 
are not otherwise defined (1 Chron.iv,17). B.C. prob. 
cir. 1618. In the Sept. the name is repeated: “and 
Jether begat Miriam,” cte. By the author of the Quest, 
Hebr. in Par, he is said to have been Aaron, Ezra being 
another name for Amram (q.y.). Miriam (q. v.) in the 
second part of the verse—explained by the Targum to 
be identical with Efrath—is taken by many to be a 
male name. 

4. (Sept. ’IéSeo.) The oldest son of Gideon, who, 
when called upon by his father to execute the captured 
Midianite kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, timidly declined 
on account of his youth (Judg. viii, 20). B.C. 1362. 
According to Judg. ix, 8, he was slain, together with 
69 of his brothers—Jonathan alone escaping —“ upon 
one stone” at Ophrah, by the hands of Abimelech, the 
son of Gideon’s concubine, of Shechem. See Gipron. 

5. (Sept. [éSeo, "IeSéo.) The father of Amasa, Da- 
vid’s general (1 Kings ii, 5, 832; 1 Chron. ii, 17); else- 
where (2 Sam, xvii, 6) called IrnRa (q.v.). He is de- 
scribed in 1 Chron, ii, 17 as an Ishmaelite, which, again, 
is more likely to be correct than the “Israclite” of the 
Hebrew in 2 Sam. xvii, or the “Jezreelite” of the Sept. 
and Vulg. in the same passage. “Ishmaelite” is said 
by the author of the Quest. Hebr. in lib. Reg. to haye 
been the reading of the Hebrew, but there is no trace 
of it in the MSS. The Talmud records two divergent 
opinions on the subject (Jer. Jebam. 9, ¢; comp. Babli, 
Jeb. 77, a). According to R. Samuel bar-Nachmani, Je- 
ther was an Ishmaelite by birth, but became a proselyte: 
hence the two appellations. Another opinion is that; a 
staunch upholder of David’s reign, he, when the king’s 
descent through Ruth, a Moabitish woman, was made a 
pretext by some of his antagonists to deprive him of 
his crown, “girded his loins like an Israelite,” and 
threatened to uphold by the sword, if need be, the au- 
thority of the Halacha, which had decided that “a Mo- 
abitish man, but x0t a Moabitish woman, an Ammoni- 
tish man, but not an Ammonitish woman, should be 
prohibited from entering into the congregation.” Sim- 
ilarly we find in the Targ. to 1 Chron, ii, 17 (Wilkins’s 
edition—this verse belongs to those wanting in Beck) 
that the father of Amasa was Jether the Israelite, but 
that he was called Jether the Ishmaelite because he aid- 
ed David MR3AP3 (=495 M3) before the tribunal 
[ Wilkins, “cum Arabibus!”], Later commentators 
(Rashi, Abrabanel, David Kimchi) assume that he was 
an Israelite by birth, but dwelt in the land of Ishmael, 


——— 


oor 


-ram’s father the Zuri or Tyrian (1 Kings vi). 


David 
Kimchi also adduces a suggestion of his father, to the 
effect “that in the land of Ishmael Jether was called 
the Israelite from his nationality, and in that of Israel 
they called him the Ishmaelite on account of his living 
in the land of Ishmael.” Josephus calls him ‘leSaoon¢ 
(Ant. vii, 10,1), He married Abigail, David's sister, 
probably during the sojourn of the family of Jesse in 
the land of Moab, under the protection of its king. See 
AMASA. 

6. (Sept. IeSéo v. r.’TeSo.) An Asherite (head ofa 
warrior family numbering 26,000) whose three sons are 
named in 1 Chron. vii, 38; possibly the same with I'rn- 
RAN of the preceding verse. 

7. Whether the Jthrites (17M", Sept. "ESipatog, 
TeSpl, IeYepi, TeSpirnc, Vulg. Jethrites, Jethreeus, etc.) 
Tra and Gareb, mentioned in 2 Sam. xxiii, 38, etc., were 
natives of an otherwise unknown place called Jether, 
or of Jathir, "79M", one of David's places of refuge (1 
Sam. xxx, 27), or descendants of one Jether—the least 
probable suggestion—cannot now be determined. See 
Irurite. 

Je’theth (Heb. Yetheth’, MM", prob. a peg, or fig. a 
prince; Sept. ’IeSeS and ‘Tedéo, the last apparently from 
falsely reading “)9; Vulg. Jetheth), the third named. of 
the petty Edomitish sheiks in Mount Seir (Gen. xxxvi, 
40; 1 Chron. i, 51). B.C. ante 1658. See Esau. As 
to identification, E/-Wetideh is a place in Nejd, said to 
be in the Dahna [see IsHpax]; there is also a place 
called El-Wetid, and El-Wetiddt, which is the name of 
mountains belonging to Bene Abd-Allah Ibn-Ghatfan 
(Mardsid. s. vy.) (Smith). See ARABIA, 


Jeth’lah (Heb. Yithlah’, mom, suspended, i. e. lof- 
ty; Sept. IeSAa v. r. SAada, Vulg. Jethela), a city on 
the borders of the tribe of Dan, mentioned between 
Ajalon and Elon (Josh. xix, 42). The associated names 
seem to indicate a locality in the eastern part of the 
tribe, not far from the modern el-Atrun (Ataroth), per- 
haps the ruined site marked on Van de Velde’s Map 
(last ed.) as Amwas (Nicopolis). See Emmaus, 2. 

Jeth’ro (Heb. Yithro’, i, i. q. FI9M, excellence 
or gain, as often in Eccles.; occurs in Exod. ili, 1; iv, 
18; xviii, 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12; Sept. IoSdp) or JeTHER 
(am, abundance, as often; occurs with reference to this 
person, Exod. iv, 18, where it is Anglicized “Jethro” 
in the Auth. Vers., though in the Heb.-Sam. text and 
Sam. version the reading is 11M", as in the Syriac and 
Targ. Jon., one of Kennicott’s MSS., and a MS. of Targ. 
Onk., No. 16 in De Rossi’s collection; Sept. IoS0p), a 
“ priest or prince (for the word 47> carries both signi- 
fications, and both these offices were united in the pa- 
triarchal sheiks) of Midian, a tract of country in Ara- 
bia Petraea, on the eastern border of the Red Sea, at no 
great distance from Mount Sinai, where Moses spent his 
exile from the Egyptian court, B.C. 1698. The family 
of this individual seems, in the sequel at least, to have 
observed the worship of the true God in common with 
the Hebrews (Exod. xviii, 11, 12), and from this cir- 
cumstance some suppose it to have been a branch of the 
posterity of Midian, fourth son of Abraham, by Ketu- 
rah, while others, on the contrary, maintain that the 
aspersion cast upon Moses for having married a Cushite 
is inconsistent with the idea of its genealogical descent 
from that patriarch (Calmet). See Mrpran. 

«“ Considerable difficulty has been felt in determining 
who this person was, as well as his exact relation to 
Moses; for the word jF, which, in Exod. iii, 1; Numb. 
x, 29; Judg. iv, 11, is translated futher-in-law, and in 
Gen. xix, 14, son-in-law, is a term of indeterminate sig- 
nification, denoting simply relationship by marriage; 
and besides, the transaction which in one place (Exod. 


- JETHRO. 


related of Hobab (Numb. x, 28). Hence some have 
concluded that, as forty years had elapsed since Moses’s 
connection with this family was formed, his father-in- 
law (Exod. ii, 18), Reuel or Raguel (the same word in 
the original is used in both places), was dead, or con- 
fined to his tent by the infirmities of age, and that the 
person who visited Moses at the foot of Sinai was his 
brother-in-law, called //obab in Numb. x, 29; Judg. iv, 
11; Jethro in Exod. iii, 1; and in Judg.i, 16, Keni (7272, 
which there, as well as in iv, 11, is rendered ‘the Ke~ 
nite’)” (Kitto). Against this explanation, however, 
there lies this serious objection, that in Numb. x, 29 
Hobab is expressly called the son of Raguel (or Reuel), 
who in Exod. ii, 16-21 is evidently made the father-in- 
law of Moses, and in iii, 1 is clearly the same as Jethro, 
Nor will the interpretation of the Targum ayail, which 
makes Reuel the grandfather of Moses’s wife (by a fre- 
quent Hebraism of “daughter” for granddaughter, ete.); 
for then Moses’s real father-in-law would be nowhere 
named; and it is clearly Jethro whose flocks he kept, 
and to whom he “made obeisance” (Exod. xviii, 7) ; 
which, with other incidental allusions, are all natural 
on the supposition that Moses was his son-in-law, but 
are out of place in a brother-in-law. Besides, it is Jethro 
who is called the sacerdotal and tribal head of the clan, 
which could not, under the patriarchal domestic consti- 
tution, have been the case had his father Reucl been 
still alive. If, indeed, we could accept. the ingenious 
conjecture of Ewald (Gesch. des Isr. sec. ii, 33) that, by 
an ancient clerical error, the words [2 17M", “Jethro, 
son of,” had dropped out before the name of Reuel, 
it would then be easy, with the Targum Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra, Rosenmiiller, ete., to assume that Jethro 
was Reuel’s son; but there is no trace of such an error. 
All those methods of adjusting these accounts must 
therefore be abandoned which maintain the identity of 
Jethro and Hobab, in whatever way they seek (see 
Winer’s Realwérterbuch, s.v. Raguel) to reconcile the 
discrepancies; and the whole of the statements may be 
cleared up by understanding, with Von Lengerke (Ke- 
naan, i, 393), Bertheau (Gesch. Isra. sec. 242), Kalisch 
(Exod. p. 35), and others, that Jethro and Raguel were 
but different names of Moses’s father-in-law, and that 
the son Hobab was his brother-in-law (referring [2M 
in Numb. x, 29 to Raguel, and in Judg. iv, 11 taking it 
in the general sense of affinis, relative by marriage). 
Josephus, in speaking of Raguel, remarks once (Ant. il, 
12,1) that he “had Jothor (‘Lo3¢p, i. e. Jethro) for a 
summame” (‘IeSeyAatog ay émik\npa Twp “Payoon\). 
“The abbreviated form of his name (Jether or Jethro, 
for Jethron) is enumerated by the Midrash as the first 
of the seven (or, according to another version, eight) 
names by which this Midianitish priest was known [ viz. 
Jether or Jethro, because he heaped up (477117) good 
deeds, or because ‘he added a Parasha to the Torah;’ 
Cheber (2), because he was a friend of the Lord; 


Chobeb (22%), because he was beloved by the Lord, or 
because ‘he loved the Torah;’ Reuel, because he was a 
companion (3) to the Lord; Petuel, because he freed 


himself (105) from idolatry]. Indeed, Jether is con- 
sidered his original name, to which, when he became a 
believer and a convert to the faith, an additional letter 
(1) was affixed. According to the Midrash (fol. 53, 54), 
he had been one of Pharaohi’s musicians, and had got 
possession of Adam’s staff, which had belonged to Jo- 
seph; but he was driven from Egypt because he opposed 
the decree for drowning the Israelitish infants.” See 
Hopas; RAGUEL. 

«The hospitality, free-hearted and unsought, which 
Jethro at once extended to the unknown, homeless wan- 
derer, on the relation of his daughters that he had wa- 
tered their flock, is a picture of Eastern manners no less 
true than lovely. We may perhaps suppose that Je- 


Xviii, 27) is related of Jethro, seems to be in another. 


JETHRO © 


thro, before his acquaintance with Moses, was not a wor- 
shipper of the true God. Traces of this appear in the 
delay which Moses had suffered to take place with re- 
spect to the circumcision of his son (Exod. iv, 24-26) : 
indeed, it is even possible that Zipporah had afterwards 
been subjected to a kind of divorce (Exod. xviii, 2, 
mombdei), on account of her attachment to an alien 
creed, but that growing convictions were at work in the 
mind of Jethro, from the circumstance of Israel’s con- 
tinued prosperity, till at last, acting upon these, he 
brought back his daughter, and declared that his im- 
pressions were confirmed, for *now he knew that the 
Lord was greater than all gods, for in the thing wherein 
they dealt proudly, he was above them?’ consequently 
we are told that ‘Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, took a 
burnt-offering and sacrifices for God: and Aaron came, 
and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’s fa- 
ther-in-law before God,’ as if > celebrate the event of 
his conyersion” Sce Moses, 


“Shortly after the Exodus (B.C. 1658), Jethro paid a 
visit. to Moses, while the Hebrew camp was lying in the 
environs of Sinai, bringing with him Zipporah, Moses’s 
wife, who, together with her two sons, had been left 
with her family while her husband was absent on his 
embassy to Pharaoh. The interview was on both sides 
affectionate, and was celebrated first by the solemn rites 
of religion, and afterwards by festivities, of which Aaron 
and the elders of Israel were invited to partake. On 
the following day, observing Moses incessantly occupied 
in deciding causes that were submitted to him for judg- 
ment, his experienced kinsman remonstrated with him 
on the speedy exhaustion which a perseverance in such 
arduous labors would superinduce ; and in order to re- 
lieve himself, as well as secure a due attention to every 
case, he urged Moses to appoint a nuraber of subordinate 
officers to divide with him the duty of the judicial trit 
bunals, with power to decide in all common affairs, while 
the weightier and more serious matters were reserved 
to himself. This wise suggestion the Hebrew legislator 
adopted (Exod. xviii). As the Hebrews were shortly 
afterwards about preparing to decamp from Sinai, the 
kinsmen of Moses announced their intention to return 
to their own territory,” and Moses interposed no special 
objection to the purpose on the part of his father-in- 
law, whose presence was doubtless essential at home, 
and who accordingly took his deparure (Exod. xviii, 
27). His brother-in-law Hobab naturally purposed to 
accompany his father back to Midian, and at first ex- 
pressed a refusal to the invitation of Moses to accompa- 
ny the Israelites to Canaan (Numb, x, 29, 30). It is 
not stated whether he actually returned with his father, 
“but if he did carry that purpose into execution, it was 
in opposition to the urgent solicitations of the Jewish 
leader, who entreated him, for his own advantage, to 
cast in his lot with the people of God; at all events to 
continue with them, and afford them the benefit of his 
thorough acquaintance with the wilderness. ‘Leave us 
not, I pray thee,’ said Moses, ‘forasmuch as thou know- 
est how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou 
mayest be to us instead of eyes ; which the Sept. has ren- 
dered ‘and thou shalt be an elder among us. But there 
can be little doubt that the true meaning is that Hobab 
might perform the office of a hybér or guide (see Bruce’s 
Travels, iv, 586)—his influence as an Arab chief, his 
knowledge of the routes, the situation of the wells, the 
places for fuel, the prognostics of the weather, and the 
most eligible stations for encamping, rendering him pe- 
culiarly qualified to act in that important capacity. See 
CARAVAN, It is true that God was their leader, by the 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, the advance- 
ment or the halting of which regulated their journeys 
ae (eos | be eneampeni But beyond these gen- 

é Hons t kens of their heayenly guide did 
not extend, As smaller parties were frequently sallying 
forth from the main body in quest of forage and other 
necessaries, wlrich human observation or enterprise were 


sufficient to provide, so Moses discovered his wis 


and good sense in enlisting the aid of the son of a native: 
sheik, who, from his family connection with himself, his 


powerful influence, and his long experience, promised to 
render the Israelites most important services.” To these 
solicitations we may infer, from the absence of any fur- 
ther refusal, that Hobab finally yielded; a conclusion 
that, indeed, seems to be explicitly referred to in Judg. 
i, 16; iv, 11. See Kenrre; Irmrire, — 

No other particulars of the life of Jethro are known, 
but the Arabs, who call him Shoaib, have a variety of 
traditions concerning him. They say that Michael, the 
son of Taskir, and grandson of Midian, was his father; 
this last was the immediate son of Ishmael, according 
to the author of Leb-Tarik, but Moses makes no men- 
tion of Midian among the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv, 
13,14). Jethro gave his son-in-law Moses the miracu- 
lous rod; it had once been the rod of Adam, and was of 
the myrtle of Paradise, ete. (Lane’s Koran, p.190; Weil's 
Bibl. Legends, p. 107-109). Although blind (Lane, p. 180, 
note), he was favored with the gift of prophecy, and God 
sent him to the Midianites to preach the unity of God, 
and to withdraw them from idolatry. A commentator 
on the Koran affirms that whenever Jethro performed his 
devotions on the top of a certain mountain, the moun- 
tain became lower, in order to render his ascent more 
easy. Another Arabian commentator says that Jethro 
took pains to reform the bad customs of the Midianites, 
such as stealing, haying two sorts of weights and meas- 
ures, for buying by the larger and selling by the small- 
er. Besides these frauds of the Midianites in their trad- 
ing, they offered violence to travellers, and robbed them 
on the highways. They threatened even Jethro for his 
remonstrances. This insolence obliged God to manifest 
his wrath: he sent the angel Gabriel, who, with a yoice 
of thunder, made the earth to tremble, which destroyed 
them all except Jethro, and those who, like him, be- 
lieved the unity of God (Lane, p. 179-181). After this 
punishment Jethro went to Moses, as related in Exod. 
xvii. 1-3. The Mohammedans term him, from the ad- 
vice he gave to Moses, “The preacher of the prophets” 
(D’Herbelot, 576/. Orient. iii, 273 sq.; comp. J. C. Maier, 
De Jethrone, Helmst. 1715). “The name of Sho’eib still 
remains attached to one of the wadys on the east side 
of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, through which, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the locality (Seetzen, Reisen, 1854, 
li, 319, 376), the children of Israel descended to the Jor- 
dan. Other places bearing his name and those of his 
two daughters are shown at Sinai and on the Gulf of 
Akaba (Stanley, Syr. and Pal, p. 83)” 


Je’tur (Heb. Yetur’, 140%, prob. i. q. 342, an inclo- 
sure, i, e, nomadic camp; Sept. ‘lerovp, lerrotp, but 
‘Iroveaior in 1 Chron. v 19), one of the twelve sons of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv, 15; 1 Chron.i,31). B.C. post 2063. 
His name stands also for his descendants, the Jture@ans 
(1 Chron, v, 19), a people living east of the northern 
Jordan (Luke iii, 1), where he appears to haye settled. 
See Irurma. 


Jetzer, JOHANN, a religious fanatic, a tailor by trade, 
who lived in the early-part of the 16th century, was a 
lay brother of the Dominican convent at Berne. The 
order to which he belonged about this time were en. 
gaged in a controversy with the Franciscans on the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception. Some noted 
monks and priests of the former had so fiercely assailed 
it that they had been summoned to Rome to answer for 
their conduct. The Dominicans of Wimpfen thereupon 
determined to appear to one of their novitiates at Berne 
—this very Jetzer—at midnight, and, representing de- 
parted spirits, assured him that in the other world the 
doctrine of immaculate conception was denied, and that 
those who had in this world persecuted the opponents 
of the doctrine were still in Purgatory, and there expi- 
ating their crime, He at first was completely duped 
and created a great excitement among the masses, which 
was all that the monks had aesired in order to secure 


ee 


he liberation of their comrades at Rome. But when 
Jetzer found that he had been imposed upon, he serigus- 
ly opposed the plot at the danger of his life. For fur- 
ther particulars, see Mosheim, Hccles, //ist. book iv, cent. 


— xvi, sec. 1, ch. i, § 12. See also Berne ConFERENCE, 


Jeii’el (Heb. Yeiiel’, 28559, snatched away by God, 
i.e, protected; Sept. leyA, Vulg. Jehwel), a descendant 
of Zerah, who, with his kindred to the number of 690, 
resided in Jerusalem after the captivity (1 Chron. ix, 
6). B.C. 536. This name is also everywhere written 
in the text for danyy, See Jeter. In the Apocrypha 
(1 Esdr. viii, 39) it stands for the Heb. Jeuel (Ezra viii, 
13) as the name of one of the Bene-Adonikam who re- 
turned to Jerusalem after the captivity. 

Je’iish (Hebrew Yeiish’, GAS", assembler ; written 
wT", Yeish’, in the text of Gen. xxxvi, 5, 14; 1 Chron. 
vii, 10), the name of several men. 

1. (Sept. leodg, but “IeovX in 1 Chron, i, 35; Vulg. 
Jehus). The oldest of the three sons of Esau by Aholi- 
bamah, the daughter of Anah, born in Canaan, but af- 
terwards a sheik of the Edomites (Gen, xxxvi, 5, 14,18; 
1 Chron, i, 35). B.C. post 1964. 

2. (Sept. ‘lewe v. r. ‘Laote, Vulg. Jehus.) The first 
named of the sons: of Bilhan, grandson of Benjamin (1 
Chron, vii, 10). B.C. considerably post 1856, 

3. (Sept. ‘Iwac, Vulg. Jaus.) A Levite, one of the 
four sons of Shimei; not having many sons, he was reck- 
oned with his brother Beriah as the third branch of the 
family (1 Chron. xxiii, 10,11). B.C. 1014. 

4. (Sept. Ieovc, Vulg. Jehus.) One of the three sons 
of Rehoboam, apparently by Abihail, his second wife (2 
Chron. xi, 19). B.C. post 973. 

5. (Sept. ‘Idede v. r. ‘lac, Vulg. Jehus, A. Vers. “Je- 
hush.”) The second son of Eshek, brother of Azel, of 
the descendants of Saw (1 Chron. viii, 39). B.C. cir. 
588, 

Je’iiz (Heb. Yeiits’, i325, counsellor, q. d. EvBov- 
Noe; Sept. leode v. r. “IeBobc, Vulg. Jehus), a chief 
Benjamite, one of the sons apparently of Shaharaim, 
born of his wife Hodesh or Baara in the land of Moab 
(1 Chron. viii, 10). B.C. perh. cir. 1618. 

Jew (Heb. Yehudi,’ "3575, plur. 29757", sometimes 
prs, Esth. iv,7; viii, 1,7, 13; ix, 15,18 text; fem. 
275799, 1 Chron.iv, 18; Chald.in plur. emphat, "37499, 


Dan. iii, 8; Ezra iv, 12; v,1,5; adv. M°T41M9", Judaice, 
Beh, | 


in the Jews’ language, 2 Kings xviii, 26; Neh. xiii, 24; 
Sept. and N. T. Tovdaioc, hence verb ‘lovdaiZw, to Ju- 
daize, Gal. ii, 14; adj. Llovdatkic, Jewish, Tit. i, 14, etc.), 
a name formed from that of the patriarch Judah, and 
applied in its first use to one belonging to the tribe or 
country of Judah, or rather, perhaps, to a subject of the 
separate kingdom of Judah (2 Kings xvi, 6; xxv, 5; 
Jer. xxxii, 12; xxxviii, 19; xl,11; xli,3; xliv, 1; li, 
28), in contradistinction from the seceding ten tribes, 
who retained the name of Israel or Israelites. During 
the captivity the term seems to have been extended 
(see Josephus, Ant. xi, 5, 6) to all the people of the He- 
brew language and country, without distinction (Esth. 
iii, 6,9; Dan. iii, 8,12); and this loose application of 
the name was preserved after the restoration to Pales- 
tine (Hag. i, 14; ii, 2; Ezra iv, 12; v,1,5; Neh.i,2; ti, 
16; v, 1,8, 17), when it came to denote not only every 
descendant of Abraham in the largest possible sense 
(2 Mace. ix, 17; John iv, 9; Acts xviii, 2,24, etc.), es- 
pecially in opposition to foreigners (“ Jews and Greeks,” 
Acts xiv, 1; xviii,4; xix, 10; 1 Cor. i, 23, 24), but even 
proselytes who had no blood-relation to the Hebrews 
(Acts ii,5; comp. 10), An especial use of the term is 
noticeable in the Gospel of John, where it frequently 
stands for the chief Jews, the elders, who were opposed 
to Christ (John i, 19; v, 15, 16; vii, 1, 11,13; ix, 22; 
xviii, 12, 14, ete.; comp. Acts xxiii, 20). See JupAH. 
The original designation of the Israelitish nation was 
the Hebrews, by which all the legitimate posterity of 


Abraham were known, not only among themselves (Gen, 
x1, 15; Exod. ii, 7; iii, 18; v,3; vii, 16; ix, 13; Jonah 
i,9; comp. 4 Mace, ix—although the name Jew was in 
later times prevalent; see the Targum of Jonathan on 
Exod., ut sup.), but also among foreigners (as the Egyp- 
tians, Gen, xxxix, 14; xli, 12; Exod. i, 16; the Philis- 
tines, 1 ‘Sam. iv, 6,9; xiii, 19; xxix, 3; the Assyrians, 
Judith xii, 11; and even the Greeks and Romans, see 
Plutarch, Sympos. iv, 6; Appian, Civ. ii, 71; Pausan. i, 
6, 24; v, 7,3; x, 12,5; Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. p. 185; 
Tacit. /ist. v,2). See Israriire. After the exile, the 
title Jews became the usual one (compare 1 Mace. viii), 
while the term “Hebrews” fell into disuse, being still 
applied, however, to the Samaritans (Josephus, Ant. xi, 
8, 6), or more commonly to designate the vulgar Syro-~ 
Chaldee spoken by the Palestinian Jews (comp. Acts ix, 
29; Eusebius iii, 24), in distinction from the Hellenists 
(Acts vi, 1; comp. the title of the “ Epistle to the He- 
brews,” and see Bleek, Hinleit. in d. Br. a. d. Hebr. p. 32 
sq-; Euseb. vi, 14). See Hetientst. Yet Paul, who 
spoke Greek, was appropriately styled a Hebrew (2 Cor. 
xi, 22; Phil. ili, 5); and still later the terms Hebrew 
and Jew were applied with little distinction to persons 
of Jewish descent (Eusebius, //ist, Hv. ii,4; Philo, iii, 4). 
See Heprew. (For a further discussion of these epi- 
thets, see Gesenius, Gesch.d. Hebr. Sprache, 9 sq.; Heng- 
stenberg, Bileam, p. 207 sq.; Ewald, Kvit. Gramm. p. 3, 
and /srael. Gesch. i, 834; Hoffmann, in the /all. Ency- 
clop. If, iii, 307 sq.; Henke’s Aus. ii, 639 sq.; Carpzov, 
Crit. Sacra, p. 170 sq.) 

The history of the Jewish nation previous to the 
Christian era, is interwoven with that of their country 
and capital. See PaLestine; JerusALEM. During 
the Biblical periods it consists mostly of the narratives 
of the progenitors and rulers of the people, or of the 
events that marked its leading epochs. See ABRAHAM; 
Jaco; Moses; Josuua; Jupces; Davi; SoLomon; 


Jupan; IsrAeL; Capriviry; Maccaners; Herron ;° 


Jupma,. (For further details, see list of works below.) 

1. Strictly speaking, a history of the Jews ought per- 
haps to commence with the return of the remnant of 
the chosen people of God from the exile (q. v.), but this 
portion of their history, down even to the time of their 
final dispersion, A.D. 135, has already been treated at 
length in other parts of this work (we refer the reader 
to the articles Haprtan; BAr-CocueBa; DISPERSED ; 
JeRusALeM). It was the effort, under the leadership of 
Bar-Cocheba, to regain their independence, that brought 
about a repetition of scenes enacted under Titus, and 
resulted actually in the depopulation of Palestine. Tal- 
mud and Midrash (especially Midrash Echa) alike ex- 
haust eyen Eastern extravagance in describing the ter- 
rible consequences that followed the capture by the Ro- 
mans of the last of the Jewish forts—Bither, their great- 
est stronghold. The whole of Judea was turned into a 
desert; about 985 towns and villages were laid in ash- 
es; fifty of their fortresses were razed to the ground; 
even the name of their capital was changed to A¥lia 
Japitolina, and they were forbidden to approach it on 
pain of death; thousands of those who had escaped 
death were reduced to slavery, and such as could not be 
thus disposed of were transported into Egypt. “The 
previous invasions and conquests, civil strifes ‘and op- 
pressions, persecution and famine, had carried hosts of 
Jewish captives, slaves, fugitives, exiles, and emigrants 
into the remotest provinces of the Medo-Persian em- 
pire, all over Asia Minor, into Armenia, Arabia, Egypt, 
Cyrene, Cyprus, Greece, and Italy. The Roman con- 
quest and persecutions completed this work of disper- 
sion;” and thus suddenly seattered abroad into alinost 
every part of the empire, in the regions of Mt. Atlas, on 
poth sides of the Pyrenees, on the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Po, the Jews were deprived of the bond of con- 
nection which the possession of a common country only 
can afford. Their lot henceforth was oppression, poy- 
erty, and scorn, 

Yet even in their utmost depression, their religious 
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was chosen from those held to be descended from the 


life asserted, as it has ever done, its superiority over all 
the disasters of time. No sooner had the war termina- 
ted than, as if rising from the ruins of the tomb, the 
Sanhedrim (q. v.) and the synagogue reappeared, Out 
of Palestine innumerable congregations of various sizes 
had long been established; but the late events in Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, as well as Pales- 
tine, would have insured their annihilation but for the 
religious idiosyncrasy of the people. If but three per- 
sons were left in a neighborhood, they would rally at 
the trysting-place of the law. The sense of their com- 
mon dangers, miseries, and wants bound the Jewish 
people more closely to one another. A citizen of the 
world, having no country he could call his own, the 
Jew nevertheless lived within certain well-defined lim- 
its, beyond which, to him, there was no world. Thus, 
though scattered abroad, the Israelites had not ceased 
to be a nation; nor did any nation feel its oneness and 
integrity so truly as they. Jerusalem, indeed, had ceased 
to be their capital; but the school and the synagogue, 
and not a Levitical hierarchy, now became their impreg- 
nable citadel, and the law their palladium. The old 
men, schooled in sorrows, rallied about them the man- 
hood that remained and the infancy that multiplied, re- 
solving that they would transmit a knowledge of their 
religion to future generations. They founded schools 
as well as synagogues, until their efforts resulted in the 
writing of a code of laws second only to that of Moses— 
a system of traditionary principles, precepts, and cus- 
toms to keep alive forever the peculiar spirit of Juda- 
ism (see Rule, Karaites, p. 59). 

Among the first things to be accomplished by the Jews 
of Palestine at this period of their history was the elec- 
tion, in place of the late Gamaliel II (q. v.), of a patriarch 
from the eminent rabbins who had escaped the sword 
of the Roman conqueror, A synod congregated at Us- 
cha (q. v.), and Simon ben-Gamaliel, presenting the best 
hereditary claims for this distinguished office, was cho- 
sen, and intrusted with the reconstruction of the syna- 
gogue and school at Jamnia (q. v.), there to re-estab- 
lish with fresh efficiency a rabbinical apparatus. Soon 
another and more important institution was founded on 
the banks of the Lake Gennesareth, in the pleasant 
town of Tiberias (q. v.). Here also was reorganized 
the Sanhedrim (q. v.), until Judaism was brought to 
stand out even in bolder relief than it had dared to do 
since the calamities under Titus. In a great meas- 
ure this success of the Jews was due to the Romans, 
who, under the government of the Antonines, mitigated 
their severity against this unfortunate people, restoring 
to them many ancient privileges, and permitting them 
to enjoy even municipal honors in common with other 
citizens. Indeed, of Antoninus Pius, Jewish writers as- 
sert that he had secretly become a convert to their faith 
(comp. Jost, Gesch. d. Israeliten, bk. xiii, ch. ix), but for 
this statement there seems to be no very good reason; 
at least Griitz (Gesch. der Juden, iv, 225, 226) does not 
even allude to it. Most prominently associated with 
Gamalil II in this work of reconstruction, among the 
Jews of the West, were Meir, Juda, José, Simon ben- 
Jochai, to whose respective biographical articles we re- 
fer for further details; also Juda Ha-Nasi, the succes- 
sor of Gamaliel II, In Babylonia likewise the Jews had 
strained every nerye to regain their lost power and in- 
fluence, and they had established a patriarchate very 
much like that of the West. At first they had looked 
fo the Roman Jews for counsel, and had virtually ac- 
knowledged the superiority of their Jerusalem brethren 
in all spiritual matters, confining to temporal matters 
alone the office of the Resh Gelutha (q.v.), or, “ Prince of 
the Captivity,” as they called their rulers; but as the 
chances for a rebuilding of the Temple and a return 
to power in the holy city grew less and less, they de- 
termined, encouraged by the growing celebrity of their 
own schools at Nisibis (q. v.) and Nahardea (q. v.), to 
establish their total independence of the schools of Pal- 
estine, and to unite in their officer Resh Gelutha, who 


house of David, both spiritual and temporal authority 
(sée Etheridge, Introd. to Heb, Lit. p. 152, 153). We are 
told of the Resh Gelutha that, after the consolidation of 
the temporal and spiritual offices, he exercised a power 
almost despotic, and, though a vassal of the king of Per- 
sia, he assumed among his own people the style of a mon- 
arch, lived in great splendor, had a body-guard, counsel- 
lors, cup-bearers, etc. ; in fact, his government was quite 
an imperium in imperio, and possessed a thoroughly sac- 
erdotal, or at least theocratic character. His subjects 
were, many of them at least, extremely wealthy, and 
pursued all sorts of industrial occupations. They were 
merchants, bankers, artisans, husbandmen, and shep- 
herds, and, in particular, had the reputation of being 
the best weavers of the then famous Babylonian gar- 
ments. What was the condition of the Jews at this 
time further east we cannot tell, but it seems quite 
certain that they had obtained a footing in China, if 
not before the time of Christ, at least during the Ist cen- 
tury. They were first discovered by the Jesuit mission- 
aries of the 17th century. They did not appear ever to 
have heard of Christ, but they possessed the book of 
Ezra, and retained, on the whole, a very decided na- 
tionalism of creed and character. From their language, 
it was inferred that they had originally come from Per- 
sia. At one time they would appear to have been high- 
ly honored in China, and to have held the highest civil 
and military offices. In India also they gained a foot- 
hold, and since the Russian embassies into Asia Jews 
haye been found in many places (see North American 
Review, 1831, p. 244). 

Reverting to the Jews of the Roman empire, we find 
them perfectly resigned to their fate, and comparatively 
prosperous, until the time of Constantine the Great (q. 
y.). Indeed, the closing part of the 2d and the first 
part of the 3d century will ever remain among the most 
memorable years in the annals of Jewish history. It 
was during this period that Judah Hakkodesh (q. v.) 
flourished, and it was under his presidency over the 
school at Tiberias that the Jews proved to the world 
that, though they were now left without a metropolis, 
without a temple, and even without a country, they 
could still continue to be a nation, Driven from the 
sacred city, they changed Tiberias into a kind of Jerusa- 
lem, where, instead of building in wood and stone, they 
employed workmen in rearing another edifice, which 
even to this day continues to proclaim the greatness of 
the chosen people of God after their dispersion — the 
Mishna (q. v.), and the Gemara, better known as the 
Babylonian Talmud (q. v.), the so-called Oral Law re- 
duced to writing, arranged, commented upon, and ex- 
plained, which became in the course of a few centuries 
a complete Digest or Encyclopedia of the law, the re- 
ligion, and the nationality of the Jews. See RaBprnism, 

2. We have already said that under the Roman em- 
perors of the 2d and 8d centuries the Jews were in a 
somewhat flourishing condition. Quite different became 
their fate in the 4th century, when the emperor of Rome 
knelt before the cross, and the empire became a Chris- 
tian state. Not only.were converts from Judaism pro- 
tected from the resentment-of their countrymen, but 
Christians were prohibited from becoming Jews. The 
equality of rights to which the pagan emperors had 
admitted them was by degrees restricted. In short, 
from the establishment of Christianity in the Roman 
empire dates the great period of humiliation of the 
Jews; hereafter they change to a condemned and perse- 
cuted sect. But if the ascendency of Christianity be- 
came baneful to the Jews, it does by no means follow 
that Christianity is to bear the blame. Nay, the Jews 
of that age and country are altogether responsible for 
their sufferings. They appeared as the persecutors of 
the new religion whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. Thus they allied themselves to Arians during 
the revolution of 353 in destroying the property and 
lives of the Catholics, See ALEXANDRIA, Yet, though 
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ied “as the most hateful of all people,” they con- 
ued to fill, after this period, important civil and mil- 
ry situations, had especial courts of justice, and exer- 
cised the influence which springs from the possession 
of wealth and knowledge. Under the rule of Julian the 
Apostate everything changed again in their favor. The 
heathen worshipper felt that the Jew, as the opponent 
of the Christian, was his natural ally; and, fresh from 
oppression and tyranny which a Christian government 
had heaped upon them, the Jews hesitated not to un- 
sheath the sword in union with the Apostate’s legions. 
A gleam of splendor seemed to shine on their future 
destiny; and when Julian (q, v.) determined “to belie, 
if possible, the fulfilment of the prophecies,” and gave 
them permission to rebuild their Temple at Jerusalem, 
the transport which they manifested, it is said, is one 
of the most sublime spectacles in their history. (Comp., 
as to the views of Christian writers on the miracle said 
to have been wrought here, preventing the Jews from 
the rebuilding of the Temple, especially, Etheridge, /n- 
trod, to Hebrew Lit. p. 154 sq.) The attempt, as is well 
known, was signally defeated. The emperor suddenly 
died, and from that event the policy adopted by the 
Roman government towards the Jews was more or less 
depressive, though never severe. “In short, down to 
the time that terminated the Western patriarchate (A. 
D. 415), the conduct of the emperors towards the Jews 
appears to have been marked by an inflexible determi- 
nation to keep them in order, tempered by a wise and 
worthy moderation.” Thus,in the code of Theodosius 
II, their patriarchs and officers of the synagogue are 
honorably mentioned as “ Viri spectatissimt, illustres, cla- 
rissimi.” They enjoyed absolute liberty and protec- 
tion in the observance of their ceremonies, their feasts, 
and their sabbaths. “Their synagogues were protected 
by law against the fanatics, who, in some parts of Asia 
and Italy, attacked and set them on fire. Throughout 
the empire the property of the Jews, their slaves, and 
their lands were secured to them. Yet the Christians 
were exhorted to hold no intercourse with the unbeliev- 
ing people, and to beware of the doctrines of the syna- 
gogue. The laws, however, could not prevent the zeal 
of several bishops from stirring up the hatred of the 
populace against the Jews. Even Ambrose imputed as 
a crime to some Asiatic bishops and monks the effort to 
rebnild, at their own expense, a synagogue which they 
had demolished.” 
reputable acts of another great father of the Christian 
Church, Cyril (q. v.), who, in A.D. 415, during the reign 
of Theodosius IT, caused the expulsion of all Jews from 
the bishopric of Alexandria. 
3. The condition of this people became even worse 
after the division of the Roman world (A.D, 395) into 


the Eastern and Western empires, especially in the } 


East, under Justin I (A.D. 518-27), where they were 
deprived of their citizenship, which they had hitherto 
enjoyed, and were classed with heretics. Justinian (A, 
D. 527-65) went still further. He not only confirmed 
former enactments, but made others still more onerous, 
intended, no doubt, to drive the Jews into the Church. 
“The emperor, laying it down as a principle that civil 
rights could only belong to those who professed the or- 
thodox faith, entirely excluded the Jews in his code 
(codex) and his edicts (novell). Anything which 
could in the least interfere with the festivals of the 
Christian Church was strictly forbidden them; all dis- 
cussion with Christians was looked upon as a crime, and 
all proselytism punished with death. Even their right 


of holding property was restricted in many ways, espe-.- 


cially in the matter of wills. The emperor declared 
himself with especial severity against the traditions and 
precepts of the Talmud.” Such oppression naturally 


enough provoked the Jews to repeated rebellion, only | 


to be subjected, after complete failure to regain their 
freedom, to increased bitterness of their cup of degrada- 
tion [see JustrntAN], until, deprived of the last de- 
gree of political importance, many of their number 


Nor ought we to omit here the dis- | 


Himyarites (q. v.). 


quitted the Byzantine empire to seek a refuge in Persia 
and Babylon, where the Israelite was treated with more 
leniency. Compare also SAMARITANS. 

As we have said, their condition was more tolerable 
in the Western empire, where, upon the irruption of the 
barbarous tribes, they were more favorably regarded 
than their Christian neighbors. The Jews also formed 
a part of all the kingdoms which rose up out of the ruins 
of ancient Rome; but, unfortunately, our information 
respecting them, for a considerable period at least, is 
very imperfect. “In the absence of a literature of their 


own, we know of them only through ecclesiastical writ- 


ers, who take notice of them chiefly as the objects of 
the converting zeal of the Catholic Church. The suc- 
cess of the Christian priesthood among their barbarous 
invaders inspired them with hopes of gaining converts 
among the Jews. But the circumstances of the two 
classes were altogether different. Among the heathen, 
when a prince or a successful warrior was converted to 
the faith, he carried along with him all his subjects or 
his companions in war. But the Jews moved in masses 
only in matters connected with their own religion; in 
every other respect they were wholly independent of 
each other. Their conyersion, therefore, could only be 
the effect of conviction on the part of each individual, 
The character of the Christian clergy did not fit them 
for so arduous an undertaking. Their ignorance and 
frequent immorality placed them at a disadvantage in 
regard to the Jews, who were in possession of the O.-T. 
Scriptures, and had arguments at command which their 
opponents could not answer. Besides, there were no 
inducements of a worldly nature at this period to influ- 
ence the Jews in exchanging their religion. They had 
no wish for the retreat of the cloister, nor did they stand 
in need of protection on account of deeds of violence and 
rapine. Their habits were of a description altogether 
diffarent from those of the monk or brigand. The at- 
tempts of the clergy, however, were unremitted, and 
threats and blandishments were alternately resorted to, 
so that the struggle was constant between Catholicism 
and Judaism .. . till the appearance of a new religion 
wrought a diversion in favor of the latter.” 

4. According to Griitz (Gesch.d. Juden, v, 81), the his- 
tory of the Jews in Arabia a century preceding Moham- 
med’s appearance and during his activity presents a 
beautiful page in Jewish annals. Many were the Ara- 
bian chiefs and their tribes who hail assimilated with 
the Jews or become actual converts to the Mosaic relig- 
ion. Indeed, for several centuries previous to Moham- 
med’s appearance, a Jewish kingdom had existed in the 
south-west of Arabia, and some even claim that it ex- 
tended back previous to the birth of Christ. Others as- 
sert that a Jew did not mount the throne of Yemen (q. 
vy.) until about A.D. 320; while Griitz (v, 91 sq., 442 sq., 
especially p. 443, 447) holds that the conversion of the 
Himyaritic kingdom to Judaism did not take place until 
the 5th century. So much, however, is now settled, that 
in the early part of the 6th century (about A.D, 520- 
530) the last king who reighed over the country Zunaan 
or Zu-n-Nuwas was a Jew (comp. Perron, Sur histoire 
des Arabes avant l’Islamisme, in the Journal A siatique, 
1838, Oct., Nov., p. 353 sq., 443 sq.), and that only with 
his death Judaism ceased to be the religion of the 
See article ARABIA (Religion). The 
influence, then, which the Jews must have exerted in 
the Arabian peninsula at the trme of Mohammed's ap- 
pearance failed not to be perceived by the prophet, ana 
he hastened to secure the aid of these countrymen of 
his, who were equally, with his other Arabian brethren, 
the descendants of Abraham, and had with them at 
least the common cause of extirpating idolatry and 
Christianity. There was, perhaps, also another rea 
son why the prophet of Arabia should have sought an 
association with the Jews. His own mother was a 
Jewess by descent, and had only in after life keen con- 
verted to Christianity by the Syrian monk Sergius, 
To her maternal instructions he is supposed to have 


. 


been indebted for his first religious impressions; and 
though he did not remain long under her care, yei the 
slight knowledge of pure religion which he thus ob- 
tained must certainly have inclined him to draw the J ew- 
ish influence to his side in his attacks against the idol- 
atrous hordes of Arabia (comp. Ockley, Saracens, i, 98; 
Von Hammer, Assassins, chap.i). The Jews, however, 
soon became convinced that the cause of Mohammed 
was not their own; that his object was a union of all 
forces under his sceptre, the supremacy of Islam, and 
the subjugation, if not ultimately utter extinction of 
all rival religions; and the compact so lately formed 
was as quickly broken by an open revolt. Mohammed, 
howeyer, proved the stronger, and in the wars which he 
waged against the different Jewish tribes he came forth 
conqueror. From 624 to 628 several of the latter were 
subjugated or wholly destroyed, or obliged to quit the 
Arabian territory. In 632 all Jews were finally driven 
from Arabia, and they settled in Syria. A greater dis- 
play of heroism than the Jews exhibited during these 
struggles with the Islamitish impostor has never been 
witnessed, and we do not wonder that a Jewish writer 
should point to the epoch as one of which every Jew 
lias reason to be proud. The prophet himself very near- 
ly paid by his life for the victories which he had gained 
over Mosaism; but it seems that, when Mohammedan- 
ism had acquired sufficient strength to spread beyond 
Arabia, the animosity towards the Jews was forgotten, 
and they were kindly treated. So much is certain, that 
the extension of the religion of the Crescent through 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Africa, and the south of 
Spain, proved, on the whole, advantageous to the Jews. 
Excepting accidental persecutions, such as those in Mau- 
ritania A.D. 790, and in Egypt A.D. 1010, they enjoyed, 
under the caliphs and Arabian princes, comparative 
peace. ‘The Jews actually entered upon a prosperous 
career in every country to which the Moslem arms ex- 
tended. In North Africa, in Egypt, in Persia, their 
condition greatly improved, and in Moorish Spain, where 
their religion enjoyed full toleration, their numbers 
greatly increased, and they became famous for their 
learning as well as for trade. “In the new impulse 
given to trade by the progress of the Moslem arms, the 
Jews, ever awake to their own interests, took their ad- 
vantage. In the wide extent of conquest, new wants 
were created by the advance of victorious armies: king- 
doms which had long ceased to hold intercourse with 
each other were brought into union, and new channels 
of commercial intercourse were opened up; and, leaving 
the pursuits of agriculture, which were placed at a dis- 
advantage by the policy of the caliphs, the Jews be- 


came the merchants by whom the business between the | 


Eastern and the Western world was conducted. In the 
court of the caliphs they were favorably received, and 
for centuries the whole management of the coinage was 
intrusted to them, from the superior accuracy and cle- 
gance with which they could execute it, and from their 
opportunities, by the extent and variety of their com- 
mercial relations, to give it*the widest circulation, and 
at the same time to draw in all the previous mint- 
ages.” But, as we have already said, it was not only in 
commercial greatness that they flourished. Not a few 
of them distinguished themselves in the walks of sci- 
ence and literature, They were counsellors, secretaries, 
astrologers, or physicians to the Moorish rulers; and 
this period may well be considered the golden age of 
Jewish literature. Poets, orators, philosophers of high- 
est eminence arose, not isolated, but in considerable 
numbers ; and it is a well-established fact, that to them 
is chiefly due—through the Arab medium—the preser- 
vation and subsequent spreading in Europe of ancient 
classical literature, more especially of philosophy. (Com- 
pare, on the efforts of Nestorian Christians in this direc- 
tion, Etheridge, Syrian Churches, p.239 sq.) Theix chief 
attention, however, continued to be even then directed 
to the Talmud and its literature, especially in Babylo- 
nia, where they still had a Resh-gelutha as their imme- 


diate ruler. Here their great schools, reorgat 


der the Seboraim (thinkers), were put in a still more , 
flourishing condition by the Geonim (eminent), of whom 


the most prominent are Saadias (q. v.) (about 892-942), 
the translator of the Pentateuch into Arabic, whom, for 


his great linguistic attainments, Aben-Ezra designates 


as the DIP’? D>a HDI WN; Sherira Gaon (q. 
v.) (died 997), grandson of Judah, to whom we owe our 
most accurate knowledge of the Jewish schools in Bab- 
ylonia. In this period (from the 6th to the 8th centu- 
ries) the Masora was developed, followed by numerous 
commentaries on it and on the Targum of Jerusalem, 


besides a collection of the earlier Haggadas (e. g. Ben- - 


hith-rabba), now mostly known as Midrashim. See 
Miprasu. From Palestine, also, came about this time 
signs of freshness and vigor in Jewish literature: the 
admirable vowel system; talmudical compends and writ- 
ings on theological cosmogony. See CaBaa., The 


Karaites (q. v.) likewise, according to some authorities, 


originated about the 8th century (this is, however, dis- 
puted now by Rule, Karaite Jews, Lond. 1870, sm. 8vo, 
who believes them to be of much earlier date), and un- 
der their influence a whole kingdom, named Khozar, is 
believed to have been converted to Judaism, on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. See JenupAH (HA-LEy1) 
BEN-SAMUEL. Here deserve mention, also, the most 
celebrated of the Jews in Africa under the Saracen 
princes, the grammarians Ibn-Koraish (q. v.), Dunash 
(q. v.), Chayug (q. v.); the lexicographer Hefetz, and 
Isaac ben-Soleyman, 


Very different was the fate of the Jews under Chris- 
tian rulers. Few were the monarchs of Christendom 
who rose aboye the barbarism of the Middle Ages, By 
considerable pecuniary sacrifices only could the sons of 
Israel enjoy tolerance. In Italy their lot had always 
been most severe. Now and then a Roman pontiff 
would afford them his protection, but, as a rule, they 
have received only intolerance in that country. Down 
even to the time of the deposition of Pius IX from the 
temporal power, it has been the barbarous custom, on the 
last Saturday before the Carnival, to compel the Jews to 
proceed “en masse” to the capitol, and ask permission of 
the pontiff to reside in the sacred city another year. At 
the foot of the hill the petition was refused them, but, 
after much entreaty, they were granted the favor when 
they had reached the summit, and, as their residence, 
the Ghetto was assigned them. 


Their circumstances were most favorable among the 
Franks. Charlemagne is said to haye had implicit 
confidence not only in the ability, but also in the integ- 
rity of the Jewish merchants in his realm, and he even 
sent the Jew Isaac as his ambassador to the court of 
Haroun Alraschid. To Isaac’s faithfulness and ability 


may perhaps be attr.buted the great privileges which ~ 


the Jews enjoyed under Louis le Débonnaire, who is 
said to haye made them “all-powerful.” But if these 
two Christian rulers were noble and generous towards 
the Jews, the clergy of their day by no means shared 
the same feeling towards the despised race. Many a 
bishop of the Church of Rome, and many a member of 
the lower orders, were heard before the throne and be- 
fore the people complaining of the kind treatment which 
the Jews received. One prelate hesitated not to con- 
demn the Jews because the “country people looked 


| upon them as the only people of God!” Hence we can- 


not wonder that after the decease of these two noble 
monarchs, when the weaker Carlovingians began to rule, 
and the Church to advance with imperious strides, a 
melancholy change ensued—kings, bishops, feudal bar- 
ons, and even the municipalities, all joined in a carni- 
val of persecution, and the history of the Jews became 
nothing else than a successive series of massacre. (See 
below, 5; Brit. and For. Rev. 1842, p. 459 sq.) 


In England the Jews made their first appearance 
during the period of the Saxons, They are mentioned 
in the ‘ecclesiastical constitutions of Egbert, archbish- 


son, William Rufus, who favored them in many ways. 
‘The lands of the vacant bishoprics were farmed out to 
- them, which proves that the Jews must have been ag- 
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op 0 i Al] ), 740 5 they are also named in a charter 
to the monks of Croyland, A.D, 833. They enjoyed 


‘many privileges under William the Conqueror and his 


riculturists at this time: while in the schools they held 
‘many honorable positions. ‘Thus, at Oxford, even at 
this time a great seat of learning, they possessed them- 
selves three halls—Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Ja- 
cob Hall, to which Christians as well as Jews went for 
instruction in the Hebrew tongue. They enjoyed these 
and other privileges until the period of the Crusades 
suddenly changed everybody against them, (See below.) 

In Germany their position was perhaps more servile 
than in any other European country. They were re- 
garded as the sovereign’s property (kammerknechte, 
chamber-servants), and were bought and sold. They 
had come to that country as early as the days of Con- 
-stantine, but they did not become a numerous class until 
the days of the Crusaders, and we therefore postpone 
further treatment to the next section. 

In Spain their circumstances at first were most for- 
tunate. Especially during the whole brilliant period 
of Moorish rule in the Peninsula they shared the same 
favorable condition as in all other countries to which 
the Moslem arms had extended; “they enjoyed, indeed, 
what must have seemed to them, in comparison with 
their ordinary lot, a sort of Elysian life. They were al- 
most on terms of equality with their Mohammedan mas- 
ters, rivalled them in civilization and letters, and prob- 
ably surpassed them in wealth. The Spanish Jews were 
-econsequently of a much higher type than their brethren 
in other parts of Europe. They were not reduced to 
the one degrading occupation of usury, though they fol- 
lowed that too; on the contrary, they were husband- 
men, landed proprietors, physicians, financial adminis- 
trators, ete.; they enjoyed special privileges, and had 
courts of justice for themselves. Nor was this state of 
things confined to those portions of Spain under the 
sovereignty of the Moors; the Christian monarchs of 
the north and middle gradually came to appreciate the 
value of their services, and we find them for a time pro- 
tected and encouraged by the rulers of Aragon and Cas- 
tile. But the extravagance and consequent poverty of 
the nobles, as well as the increasing power of the priest- 
hood, ultimately brought about a disastrous change. 
The estates of the nobles, and, it is also believed, those 
attached to the cathedrals and churches, were in many 
cases mortgaged to the Jews; hence it was not difficult 
for ‘conscience’ to get up a persecution, when goaded 
to its ‘duty’ by the pressure of want and shame. Grad- 
ually the Jews were deprived of the privilege of living 
where they pleased; their rights were diminished, and 
their taxes augmented” (Chambers). More in the next 
paragraph. 

5. In tracing the history of the Jewish people in the 
Middle Ages, the Crusades form a distinct epoch amid 


’ these centuries of darkness and turmoil. Ifthe Jew had 


hitherto suffered at the hand of the Christian, and had 
been gradually reduced in social privilege, he was now 
grossly abused in the name of the religion of him who 
taught, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Undertaken 
to bring about a union of the Christians of the world— 
that ideal of a Christian commonwealth which forms 
the centre of the polemical and religious life of the Mid- 
dle Ages’—the crusading movement was inaugurated 
by a wholesale massacre and persecution first of the Jew, 
and afterwards of the Mussulman. The latter, perhaps, 
had given just provocation by his endeavors to sup- 
plant the Cross by the Crescent, but what had the mof- 
fensive and non-proselyting Jew done to deserve such 
acts of violence and rapine? Shut out from all oppor- 
tunities for the development of their better qualities, 
the Jews were gradually reduced to a decline both in 
character and condition. From a learned, influential, 
and powerful class of the community, we find them, after 


the inauguration of the Crusades, sinking into misera- 
ble outcasts; the common prey of clergy, and nobles, 
and burghers, and existing in a state worse than slay- 
ery itself. The Christians deprived the Jews even of 
the right of holding real estate, and confined them to 
the narrower channels of traffic. “Their ambition being 
thus fixed upon one subject, they soon mastered all the 
degrading arts of accumulating gain; and prohibited 
from investing their gains in the purchase of land, they 
found a more profitable employment of it in lending it 
at usurious interest to the thoughtless and extravagant. 
The effect of this was inevitable. At a time when com- 
mercial pursuits were held in contempt, the assistance 
of the Jews became indispensable to the nobles, whose 
hatred rose in proportion to their obligations; and, 
where there was the power, the temptation to cancel the 
debt by violence became irresistible.” A raid against 
the Jews was a favorite pastime of a bankrupt noble, 
and we need not wonder that the Jew had recourse to 
the only revenge that was left him to atone for this 
gross injustice—the exaction of a more exorbitant ‘gain 
when the opportunity was afforded him, Thus, in Eng- 
land, at the enthronement of Richard I (1189), the Cru- 
saders, on their departure for the Holy Land, hesitated 
not to inaugurate their warfare by a pillage of the Jews. 
In the desperate defence which the latter waged against 
the knights of England in the castle at York, finding 
resistance useless, 500 of them, having first destroyed 
everything of value that belonged to them, murdered 
their wives and children, and then deprived themselves 
of life, rather than fall a prey to Christian warriors. 
(See Hume, History of England.) A like treatment the 
Jews received under the two following monarchs; their 


tion. With the tyrannical treatment they reccived at 
the hand of king John (q. v.) every reader of history 
is familiar. Under Henry III they were treated still 
worse, if possible. The reign of Edward I (1272-1807) 
finally brought suddenly to a terminus the miserable 
condition of this people by a wholesale expulsion from 
the kingdom (A.D. 1290), after a vain attempt on the 
part of the priesthood to convert them to Christianity, 
preceded, of course, by a wholesale confiscation of their 
property. These exiles amounted to about 16,000, They 
emigrated mostly to Germany and France. In the former 
country the same sort of treatment befell them. In the 
Empire they had to pay all manner of iniquitous taxes 
—body-tax, capitation tax, trade taxes, coronation tax, 
and to present a multitude of gifts, to mollify the ava- 
rice or supply the necessities of emperor, princes, and 
barons. It did not suffice, however, to save them from the 
loss of their property. The populace and the lower cler- 
gy also must be satisfied; they, too, had passions to grat- 
ify. A wholesale slaughter of the “enemies of Chris- 
tianity” was inaugurated, Tréves, Metz, Cologne, Mentz, 
Worms, Spires, Strasburg, and other cities, were deluged 
with the blood of the “unbelievers.” The word Hep 
(said to be the initials of Hierosolyma est perdita, Jeru- 
salem is taken) throughout all the cities of the empire 
became the signal for massacre, and if an insensate 
monk sounded it along the streets, it threw the rabble 
into paroxysms of murderous rage. The choice of death 
or conversion was given to the Jews, but few were 
found wilhng to purchase their hfe by that form of per- 
jury. Rather than subject their offspring to conver- 
sion and such Christian training, fathers presented their 
| breast to the sword after putting their children to death, 
and wives and virgins sought refuge from the brutality 
of the soldiers by throwing themselves into the river 
with stones fastened to their bodies. (Comp. Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire {| Harpers’ edit. }, 
y, 554.) Not less than 17,000 were supposed to have 
perished in the German empire during these persecu- 
tions; yet those who survived clung to the land that had 
given them birth, and suffered from pillage and mal- 
treatment until they were expelled by foree—from Vi- 
enna (A.D, 1196), Mecklenburg (1225), Breslau (1226), 


lives and wealth were protected only for a considera-. 
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Brandenburg (1248), Frankfort (1241), Munich (1285), 
Narenburg (1390), Prague (1391), and Ratisbon (1476). 
The “ Black Death,” in particular, occasioned a great 
and widespread persecution (1848-1350). They were 
murdered and burned by thousands, and many even 
sought death amidst the conflagrations of their syna- 
gogues. From Switzerland to Silesia the land was 
drenched with innocent blood, and even the interfer- 
ence of the emperor and the pope long proved insuffi- 
cient to put an end to the atrocities that were perpetra- 
ted. When the race had almost disappeared from Ger- 
many, feelings of humanity as well as the interests of 
his kingdom caused Charles IV to concede them some 
privileges; and in the Golden Bull (1356) the future 
condition of the Jews was so clearly pointed out, that it 
prevented, in a great measure, further bloodshed, though 
it still continued to leave them subject to oppression 
and injustice. Their residence was forbidden in some 
places, and in many cities to which they had access 
they were confined to certain quarters or streets, known 
as ghettos or Jews’ streets (Judenstrasse). 

No better, nay worse, if possible, was their condition 
-in France from the 11th to the 16th centuries, All man- 
ner of wild stories were circulated against them: it was 
said that they were wont to steal the host, and to con- 
temptuously stick it through and through; to inveigle 
Christian children into their houses and murder them; 
to poison wells, etc. They were also hated here as else- 
where on plea of excessive usury. Occasionally their 
debtors, high and low, hesitated not to have recourse to 
what they called Christian religion as a very easy means 
of getting rid of their obligations. Thus Philippe Au- 
gustus (1179-1223), under whose rule the Jews seem to 
have held mortgages of enormous value on the estates 
of Church and state dignitaries, simply confiscated the 
debts due to them, forced them to surrender the pledges 
in their possession, seized their goods, and finally even 
banished them from France; but the decree appears to 
have taken effect chiefly in the north; yet in less than 
twenty years the same proud but wasteful monarch was 
glad to let them come back and take up their abode in 
Paris. Louis [X (1226-1270), who was a very pious 
prince, among other religious acts, cancelled a third of 
the claims which the Jews had against his subjects, 
“for the benefit of his soul.” An edict was also issued 
for the seizure and destruction of their sacred books, 
and we are told that at Paris twenty-four carts filled 
with copies of the Talmud, etc., were consigned to the 
flames. See Tatmup. The Jews were also forbidden 
to hold social mtercourse with their Christian neigh- 
bors, and the murderer of a Jew, if he were a Chris- 
tian, went unpunished. Need we wonder, then, that 
when, in the following century, a religious epidemic, 
known as the Rising of the Shepherds, seized the com- 
mon people in Languedoc and the central regions of 
France (A.D, 1321), they indulged in horrible massacres 
of the detested race; so horrible, indeed, that in one 
place, Verdun, on the Garonne, the Jews, 1m the mad- 
ness of their agony, threw down their children to the 
Christian mob from the tower in which they were gath- 
ered, hoping, but mm vain, to appease the demoniacal fury 
of their assailants. “One shudders to read of what fol- 
lowed; in whole provinces every Jew was burned. At 
Chinon a deep ditch was dug, an enormous pue raised, 
and 160 of both semes burned together! Yet Christianity 
never produced more resolute martyrs; as they sprang 
into the place of torment, they sang hymns as though 
they were going to a wedding;” and, though “savage 
and horrible as such self-devotion is, it is impossible not 
to admire the strength of heart which it discovers; and 
without inspiration, one might, foretell that, so long ae 
a solitary heart of this description was left to beat, it 
would treasure its national distinction as its sole remain- 
ing pride.” At last, in 1594, they were indefinitely ban- 
ished from France, and the sentence rigidly executed 
(see Schmidt, Gesch. Frankreachs, i, 504 Sq. ). 

Such is the frightful picture of horrors and gloom 
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which the Jews of Germany, France, England, and Ita- _ 


ly offer in their medieval history. “Cireumscribed in 
their rights by decrees and laws of the ecclesiastical as 
well as civil power, excluded from all honorable oecupa- 
tions, driven from place to place, from province to proy- 
ince, compelled to subsist almost exclusively by mer- 
cantile occupations and usury, overtaxed and degraded 
in the cities, kept in narrow quarters, and marked m 
their dress with signs of contempt, plundered by lawless 
barons and penniless princes, an easy prey to all parties 
during the civil feuds, again and again robbed of their 
pecuniary claims, owned and sold as serfs (chamber- 
servants) by the emperors, butchered by mobs and re- 
volted peasants, chased by the monks, and finally burn- 
ed in thousands by the Crusaders, who also burned their 
brethren at Jerusalem in their synagogues, or tormented 
by ridicule, abusive sermons, monstrous accusations and 
trials, threats and experiments of conversion.” 

In Spain and Portugal, indeed, the days of prosperity 
to the Jews lingered longest. As we have already no- 
ticed, they enjoyed in these countries, while they re- 
mained under Moorish rule, almost equality with the 
Moslems. As in France under the Carlovingians, so in 
Spain under Saracen rule, their literature betokens an 
uncommon progress in civilization—a progress which 
left far in the distance all other nations, even those who 
professed to unfurl the banner of the Cross. But this 
was especially true of the Spanish Jews. Acquainted 
with the Arabic, they could easily dive into the treas- 
ures of that language; and the facility with which the 
Jews mastered all languages made them ready inter- 
preters between Mussulman and Christian. It was 
through their original thinkers, such as Avicebron (Ibn- 
Gebirol, q. v.) and Moses Maimonides (q. v.), that the 
West became leayenec with Greek and Oriental thought 
(Lewes, Philos. ii, 63), and the same persecuted and de- 
spised race must be regarded as the chief instruments 
whereby the Arabian philosophy was made effective on 
European culture. ‘Dans le monde Musulman comme 
dans le monde chrétien,” said the late professor Munk, 
of Paris (Meélanges, p. 335), “les Juifs exclus de la vie 
publique, voués & la haine et au mépris par la religion 
dominante, toujours en présence des dangers dont les 
menacait le fanatisme de la foule, ne trouvaient la 
tranquillité et le bonheur que dans un isolement com- 
plet. Ignorés de la société les savants Juifs vouaient 
aux sciences un culte désintéressé,” But all their abil- 
ity, learning, and wealth did not long ward off the un- 
restrained religious hatred of the common people, who 
felt no need of culture, and enjoyed no opportunities to 
borrow money from them, The world, which before 
seemed to have made a kind of tacit agreement to allow 
them time to regain wealth that might be plundered, 
and blood that might be poured out like water, now 
seemed to have entered into a conspiracy as extensive 
to drain the treasures and the life of this devoted race. 
Kingdom after kingdom, and people after people, fol- 
lowed the dreadful example, and strove to peal the knell 
of the descendants of Israel; till at length, what we 
blush to call Christianity, with the Inquisition in its 
train, cleared the fair and smiling provinces of Spain of 
this industrious part of its population, and brought a 
self-inflicted curse of barrenness upon the benighted land 
(Milman, Hist. of Jews, iii; comp. Prescott, Ferd. and Is- 
abella, pt. i, ch. vii; Jost, Gesch. d. Israeliten, vi, 75, 110, 
184, 216, 290; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 221). 

The condition of the Jews in Spain continued to be 
favorable from near the close of the 11th century (to 
which time we traced them in the prec eding sec- 
tion) until the middle of the 14th century, when the 
star of their fortune may. be said to have culminated. 
It is true, the Mohammedan power was now on the 
wane, but then the Christian rulers felt not yet suffi- 
ciently well established in the peninsula to take severe 
measures against the Jews (Da Costa, Israel and the 
inbaeiesend 8 a aes moh ee tax was paid by 
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fante, the nobility, or the Church; but in every 


other respect the Jews lived like a separate nation, 


framing and executing their own civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. It is true they had not here a Reshgelu- 
tha as their authority, but a substitute was afforded 


them in the “rabbino mayor,” the Jewish magistrate, 


who “ exercised his right in the king’s name, and sealed 
his decrees, which the king alone could annul, with the 
royal arms, He made journeys through the country 
to take cognizance of all Jewish affairs, and inquire 
into the disposal of the revenues of the different syna- 
gogues. He had under him a ‘ vice-rabbino mayor,’ a 
chancellor, a secretary, and several other officers. Two 
different orders of rabbins, or judges, acted under him 
in the towns and districts of the kingdom.” The first 
important danger that threatened them was in 1218, 
when a multitude of foreign knights and soldiers gather- 
ed together at Toledo preparatory to a crusade against 
the Moors. The campaign was to be opened, as had 
been done in Germany, by a general massacre of the 
Jews; but, by the intervention of Alphonso TX, sur- 
named the Good, the attempt was in a great measure 
defeated, and the Jews continued to prosper, after a 
similar attempt made by the Cortes of Madrid had 
failed, until the middle of the 14th century. By this 
time the general hatred against the Jews had spread 
alarmingly in all countries of Europe, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to see, in consequence of the terror 
which the black death caused throughout that portion 
of the globe. They were now also in Spain confined to 
particular quarters of cities in which they resided, and 
attempts were made for their conversion. Tn 1250 an in- 
stitution had even been erected for the express purpose of 
training men to carry on successfully controversies with 
the Jews, and, if possible, to bring about their conver- 
sion. But very different results followed the bloody 
persecutions which were actually and successfully inau- 
gurated against them at Seville in 1391, 1392. These 
were the outbursts of priestly and popular violence, and 
had no sooner commenced in that city than Cordova, 
Toledo, Valencia, Catalonia, and the island of Majorca 
followed in its train; immense numbers were murdered, 
and wholesale theft was perpetrated by the religious 
rabble. Escape was possible only through flight to 
other countries, or by accepting baptism at the point 
of the sword, and the number of such enforced converts 
to Christianity is reckoned at no less than 200,000, If 
the persecutions in Germany, England, France, and else- 
where had severely tried the Jewish race, these persecu- 
tions in Spain completely extinguished all hope of fur- 
ther joy, for they hit, so to speak, the very core of the 
Jewish heart, and form a sad turning-point in the his- 
tory of the Jews, and the 15th of March, 1391, forms a 
memorable day not only for the Jew, not only for the 
Spaniard, but for all the world; it was the seed from 
which germinated that monster ealled the Inquisition 
(Gritz, Gesch. d. J uden, viii, 61 sq.). Daily now the con- 
dition of this people, even in the Spanish peninsula, 
grew worse and worse, until it fairly beggars descrip- 
tion. A.D.1412-1414 they had to endure another bloody 
persecution throughout the peninsula, and by the mid- 
dle of the 15th century we read of nothing but perse- 
cution, violent conversion, massacre, and the tortures of 
the Inquisition. “Thousands were burned alive. ‘In 
one year 280 were burned in Seville alone.” Sometimes 
the popes, and even the nobles, shuddered at the fiend- 
ish zeal of the inquisitors, and tried to mitigate it, but 
in vain. At length the hour of final horror came. In 
A.D. 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella issued an edict for the 
expulsion, within four months, of all who refused to be- 
come Christians, with the strict inhibition to take nei- 
ther gold nor silver out of the country. The Jews of- 
fered an enormous sum for its revocation, and for a mo- 
ment the sovereigns hesitated ; but Torquemada, the 
Dominican inquisitor-general, dared to compare his roy- 
al master and mistress to Judas; they shrank from the 
awful accusation; and the ruin of the most industrious, 
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the most thriving, the most peaceable, and the most 
learned of their subjects—and consequently of Spain her. 
self—became irremediable.” (See INquisrr10N in this 
volume, p. 601 sq.) This is perhaps the grandest and 
most melancholy hour in their modern history. It is 
considered by themselves as great a calamity as the de~ 
struction of Jerusalem, 300,000 (some even give the 
numbers at 650,000 or 800,000) resolved to abandon the 
country, which a residence of seven centuries had made 
almost a second Judea to them, The incidents that 
marked their departure are heart-rending. Almost ev- 
ery land was shut against them. Some, however, ven- 
tured into France, others into Italy, Turkey, and Mo- 
rocco, in the last of which countries they suffered the 
most frightful privations, Of the 80,000 who obtained 
an entrance into Portugal on payment of eight gold 
pennies a head, but only for eight months, to euable 
them to obtain means of departure to other countries, 
many lingered after the expiration of the appointed time, 
and the poorer were sold as slaves. In A.D. 1495, king 
Emanuel commanded them to quit his territories, but 
at the same time issued a secret order that all Jewish 
children under 14 years of age should be torn from their 
mothers, retained in Portugal, and brought up as Chris- 
tians. Agony drove the Jewish mothers into madness, 
they destroyed their children with their own hands, 
and threw them into wells and rivers, to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of their persecutors. Nei- 
ther were the miseries of those who embraced Chris- 
tianity, but who, for the most part, secretly adhered to 
their old faith (Onssim, Anussim—* yielding to violence, 
forced ones”) less dreadful. It was not until the 17th 
century that persecution ceased. Autos-da-fé of sus- 
pected converts happened as late as A.D, 1655 (Cham- 
bers, s. v.). See MARRANOS. 

6. The discovery of America, the restoration of letters 
occasioned by the invention of the art of printing, and 
the reformation in the Christian Church opened in a 
certain sense a somewhat more beneficial xra to the 
Jews. It is true, they reaped the benefits of this trans- 
formation less than any other portion of European soci- 
ety; “still, the progress of civilization was silently pre- 
paring the way for greater justice being done to this 
people; and their conduct, in circumstances where they 
were allowed scope for the development of their better 
qualities, tended greatly to the removal of the preju- 
dices that existed against them.” They found a friend 
in Reuchlin (q. v.), who made strenuous exertions in 


| behalf of the preservation of Jewish literature. Lu- 


ther, in the earlier part of his public career, is supposed 
to have favored the conversion of the Jews by violent 
means (questioned by some ; comp. Griitz, Geschichte des 
Juden, ix, 220 sq.; 333 sq. 5 Etheridge, p. 440 sq.; Jost, 
Gesch. des Judenthums u. s. Sekten, iii, 217) 5 and it is a 
fact that all through Germany, where the Protestant 
element, if any where, was strong in those days, their 
lot actually became harder than it had ever been be~ 
fore. See below. On the other hand, we tind a Roman 
pontiff (Sixtus V, 1585-90) animated by a far more 
wise and kindly spirit towards them than any Protes- 
tant prince of his time. In 1588 he abolished all the 
persecuting statutes of his predecessors, allowed them to 
settle and trade in every city of his dominions, to enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion, and, in respect to the 
administration of justice and taxation, placed them on a 
footing with the rest of his subjects. Of course, all this 
was done for a consideration. The Jews had money, 
and it he made them furnish freely, but then they en- 
joyed at least certain advantages by virtue of their pos- 
sessions. 

Strange indeed must it appear to the student of his- 
tory that one of the first countries in modern days that 
rose above the barbarism of the Middle Ages, and grant~- 
ed the Jews the most liberal concessions, was a part of 
the possessions of their most inveterate enemy, Philip 
II of Spain, and that one of the principal causes contrib- 
uting to this change was the very instrument selected 
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by the hatred of the Dominicans—the bloody Inquisi- 
tion. It was the active, energetic, intelligent Holland- 
er, readily appreciating the business qualifications of his 
Jewish brother, that permitted him to settle by his side 
as early as 1603. It is true, the Jew did not enjoy even 
in Holland the rights of citizenship until, after nearly 
two hundred years of trial (1796), he had been found the 
equal of his Christian neighbor whenever he was per- 
mitted to exchange the garb of a slave for that of a 
master. It was Holland that afforded to the hunted 
victims of a cruel and refined fanaticism a resting-place 
on which they could encamp, and finally enjoy even 
equality with the natives of the soil. Many of the Por- 
tuguese Jews (so the Jews of the Spanish peninsula are 
termed) left their mother country, and in this new re- 
public vied with its citizens in the highest qualities of 
commercial greatness. Soon came the Jews of Poland 
and Germany also to enjoy the special privileges which 
the Dutch stood ready to administer to them. Denmark 
and Hamburg partook of the liberal spirit, and there also 
the Jews were heartily welcomed. In England, also, 
they soon after (1655), by the success of the Indepen- 
dents, gained anew a foothold. It is true, they did not 
really obtain public permission to settle again in the 
island until the reign of Charles II (1660-85), but 
Cromwell, it is generally believed, favored their admis- 
sion to the country, and no doubt permitted it quietly 
in a great many instances. The right to possess land, 
however, they did not acquire until 1723, and the right 
of citizenship was not conferred on them until 1753. 
Into France, also, they were, in the middle of the 16th 
century, admitted again, though, of course, at first the 
places which opened their gates to them were few in- 
deed. Most of those who came thither were relics of 
that mighty host of exiles which had left Spain and 
Portugal after the establishment of the Inquisition (see 
above). They went in considerable numbers to the 
provinces Avignon, Lorraine, and Alsace, and of the cit- 
ies among the first to bid them enter were Bayonne and 
Bordeaux. The outbreak of the French Revolution, to- 
wards the close of the 18th century, finally caused here, 
as elsewhere, a decided change in their favor (of which 
more below), In Germany, as we have already said, 
their worth failed to be recognised. They were mal- 
treated even under the great and otherwise liberal 
monarch, Frederick II; and, as Prussia (Brandenburg) 
was even then in the vanguard of German affairs, the 
intolerant treatment which they here received was aped 
in the other and less important realms of the em- 
pire. They were driven out of Bavaria in 1553, out of 
jrandenburg in 1573, and similar treatment befell them 
elsewhere. They also excited numerous popular tu- 
mults (as late even as 1730 in Hamburg, of whose liberal 
treatment of the Jews we spoke above in connection 
with the Low Countries), and, in fact, during the whole 
of the 17th and nearly the whole of the 18th century, 
the hardships inflicted on them by the German goy- 
ernments became positively more and more grieyous. 
Russia also failed to treat with the least consideration 
the Jewish people. Admitted into the realm by Peter 
the Great (1689-1725), they were expelled from the em- 
pire, 35,000 strong, in 1743 by the empress Elizabeth. 
They were, however, readmitted by the empress Cath- 
arine If, The only other two countries which truly 
afforded the Jews protection were Turkey and Po- 
land. The Mohammedans, as we have already had 
opportunity to observe, have, ever since the decease of 
the founder of their religion, been considerate in their 
dealings with their Jewish subjects. In Turkey, the 
Jews were at this period held in higher estimation than 
the conquered Greeks; the latter were termed teshir 
(slaves), but the Jews monsaphir (visitors). They were 
permitted to re-establish schools, rebuild synagogues 
and to settle in all the commercial towns of the Levant. 
In Poland, where they are to this day more numerously 
represented than in any other European country, they 
met a most favorable reception as early as the 14th cen- 


the Jews is attributed to the love he bore a Jewish mis— 
tress of his. For many years the whole trade of the 
country was in their hands. During the 17th and the 
greater part of the 18th century, however, they were 
much persecuted, and sank into a state of great igno- 
rance and even poverty. The French Reyolution— 
which, in spite of the severity and barbarism of Russian 
intolerance, affected more or less the Polish people— 
also greatly benefited the Jews of Poland. See below. 
7. The Modern Period. —The appearance of Moses 
Mendelssohn (q. v.), the Jewish philosopher, on the 
stage of European history greatly improved the status of 
the Jews not only in Germany, but all over Europe, and 
we might say the world. Various other causes, among 
which, especially, the American and French revolutions, 
and the great European war of 1812-15, also contributed 
to this change, Efforts to ameliorate the condition of 


the Jews, indeed, began to be manifested even before — 


these important events. In Italy, as early as 1740, 
Charles of Naples and Sicily gave to the Jews the right 


to resettle in his kingdom, with the privileges of unre-— 


stricted commerce. In England we notice as early as 
1753 a Jews’ Naturalization Bill pass the houses of Par- 
liament, and in Austria the emperor Francis published 
his celebrated toleration edict, which gave the Jews a 
comfortable standing in his dominions, in 1782. With 
this last date virtually opens the new era. 

The low ebb to which Rabbinism had sunk about the 
middle of the 18th century made a Jewish Reformation 
not only possible, but necessary. In the preceding cen~ 
turies, before and even after the Christian Reformation, 
again and again false Messiahs had come forward, and 
sought toimpose themselves upon the unfortunate leaders 
as embassadors from gn high to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, and to fulfil the law and the prophets. See SaBBa- 
THAI ZEWr; CHASIDIM; JACOB FRANK. The people, in 
their forlorn condition, had gravitated with their teach- 
ers, and had fallen deep in the slough of ignorance and 
superstition. No man was better qualified to raise them 
up from this low estate, and transform the Jewish race 
into a higher state, than the “third Moses,” who—born 
in Germany (in 1729), an ardent disciple of the great 
Moses of the 12th century [see MArmonipEs], the as- 
sociate of the master minds of Germany of the last half 
of the 18th century, and the bosom friend of Lessing— 
eminently possessed every quality necessary to consti- 
tute a leader and a guide; and it is to Moses Mendels- 
sohn that pre-eminently belong the honor and glory of 
having transformed the Jewish race all over the world 
to a position of equality with their fellow-beings of the 
Christian faith, not only mentally and morally, but po- 
litically also. Its true the change was slowly wrought, 
and there is even yet much to be accomplished, Still, 
in Germany, there is hardly an avenue of temporal pur- 
suit in which the Jew is not found occupying the first 
positions, In the rostrum of the best German universi- 
ties he is largely represented; on the bench, however 
great the obstacles that might seem to bar him from 
promotion, he has secured the most honorable distine- 


| tions. As physicians;the Jews are among the élite of 


the profession; and so in all the other vocations of life 
they have proved that they are worthy of the trust re- 
posed in them, The country in Europe, however, in 
which the Jew holds the highest social position is 
France. There Napoleon, in 1806, conferred upon them 
many privileges, and they have since entered the high- 
est offices in the government, in the army, and navy. 
At present they enjoy like privileges in England also. 
The progress in removing “Jewish disabilities” was 
rather slow, but it was finally effected in 1860, when 
the Jew was admitted to Parliament. In Holland and 
Belgium all restrictions were swept away by the revo- 
lution of 1830. In Russia, which contains about two 
thirds of the Jewish population of Europe, their condi- 
tion has been very variable since the opening of the 
present century. In 1805 and 1809 the emperor Alex- 
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ander issued decrees granting them liberty of trade and 
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commerce, but the barbarous Nicholas deprived them of 


all these, and treated them quite inhumanly, especially 


in Poland, where they were known to be in sympathy 
with the Revolutionists.. Since the accession of Alex- 
ander IL their condition has been improving, and there 
is reason to hope fer still further amelioration of their 
circumstances. In Italy they were subject, more or less, 


‘to intolerance and oppression until the dethronement of 


the papal power. Since the establishment of a united 
kingdom they enjoy there the same high privileges as 
in France. In Spain, too, the establishment of a repub- 
lican government, so lately remodelled into a monarchy, 
brought “glad tidings” to the Jews. They had suffer- 
ed under the yoke of Romanism the general fate of the 
heretic; the downfall of the Bourbon dynasty, and the 
establishment of a popular government, at once secured 
for all religious toleration, and it has since been ascer- 
tained that Spain contains many adherents to the Jew- 
ish faith among the attendants of the Romish service. 
In Denmark they were granted equality with other na- 
tives in i814. In Norway they were excluded until 1860, 
and in Sweden their freedom is as yet limited. In Aus- 
tria, as in other countries where Roman Catholicism has 
so long swayed the sceptre with medieval barbarity, the 
political changes of late years have placed the Jew on 
an equality with his Christian neighbor, and not a few 
of the higher positions of the state are filled by Jews. 
Our notice of their condition in other countries (aside 
from the United States of America, for which see no- 
tice below) must be necessarily brief on account of 
our limited space. In Turkey, in spite of the exaction 
of pashas, the insolence of janizaries, and the miseries 
of war, they are quite numerous and thriving. In Pal- 
estine, where they are rapidly increasing, they are very 
poor, and depend mainly on their European brethren 
for assistance. See Jeausivem. In Arabia their num- 
ber is small, and they enjoy much independence. In 
Persia they are quite numerous, but their condition 
is rather pitiable. They exist also in Afghanistan, a 
country whose importance will now be more realized 
since the occupation of Turkistan (June, 1871) by Rus- 
sia leaves Afghanistan the only independent country 
separating the Russian empire from the wealth of India. 


The Jews here thrive as traffickers between Cabul and | “y, : , 
| of the Jews in Spain and Portugal (London, 1841, 8v0; 


China. Jews are likewise found in India and Cochin- 
China, where they are both agriculturists and artisans ; 
as a flourishing colony in Surinam; in Bokhara, where 
they possess equal rights with the other inhabitants, 
and are skilled in the manufacture of silks and metals ; 
in Tartary and China, where, however, their number is 
believed not to be adequately known. In Africa, also, 
they exist in large numbers; especially numerous are 
they all along the North-African coast, where, indeed, 
they have had communities for perhaps more than a 
thousand years, which were largely re-enforced in con- 
sequence of the great Spanish persecutions. They are 
numerous in Fez and Morocco, are found in small num- 


bers in Egypt and Nubia, more numerous in Abyssinia, | 


and it is ascertained that they have even made their 
way into the heart of Africa; they exist in Sudan, and 
are also found further south. America, too, has invited 
their spirit of enterprise. In the United States, as in 
Great Britain, they enjoy absolute liberty. (See, for 
further particulars of the history of the Jews in our 
country, the article Jupatsm.) They have been in 
Brazil since 1625, and in Cayenne since 1639, and are 
also settled in some parts of the West Indies. 

The entire number of Jews in the world is reckoned 
variously at between 34 and 15 millions. Chambers, 
taking the former estimate, distributes them as follows: 
about 1,700,000 to Russian, Austrian, and Prussian 
Poland, about 600,000 to Germany, about 240,000 to 
Hungary and Transylvania, about, 200,000 to Galicia, 
about 300,000 to Turkey, about 47,000 to Italy, about 
30,000 to Great Britain; Asia, about 138,000; Africa, 
about 504,000; and America, about 30,000. We are in- 
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clined to estimate the number of Jews to be no less than 
six millions, and of these give to Europe about 4,000,000, 
and to the United States of America about 500,000. ‘The 
estimate of Chambers for the United States might be 
more accurately adopted as the census of the city of 
New York only. The Handbuch der Vergleichenden Sta- 
tistik by G.von Kolb (Leipzig, 1868) gives the following 
as the number of Jews in the countries named: 


Germany.... 

ee aan ee 
Great Brituin..... ; "600 
PANO estes cones . 80,000 European Turkey.. 70,000 
European Russia...2,277,000 Asiatic Turkey and 
Rtalvenes aA Gor ciscua 20,200 aby nlogracteee kanes 52,000 
Portugah.....+++-+- 8,000 Morocco and North 
Switzerland....... » 4:200|" Attica... ... 610,000 
Belgium .......... . 1,500 Eastern Asia....... 500,800 
Netherlands ....... 64,000! America........00+5 400,600 


Luxemburg ......- . 1,500 

See Jost, Geschichte d. Israeliten (since the time of the 
Maccabees) (Berlin, 1820-29, 9 vols. 8vo), his Neuere 
Gesch. (Berl. 1846-7, 8 yols. 8vo), and also his Gesch. d. 
Judenthums wu s. Sekten (Leipzig, 1857-9, 3 vols. 8vo) ; 
Griitz, Gesch. d, Juden (vol. iiixi; vols. i and ii, treating 


of the earliest period of Jewish history, have not yet 


made their appearance); Milman, //istory of the Jews 
(London and N. York, new edit., revised and augmented, 
1869-70, 3 vols. sm. 8vo); Geiger, Judenthum u. s. Gesch. 
(Lpz. 1864-5, 2 vols. 8v0); Dessauer, Gesch. d. Isrueliten 
(Leipzig, 1845) ; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles (Lond. 
1850, 12mo); Kaiserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal 
(Lpz. 1859, 8vo) ; Morgoliouth, History of Jews in Great 
Brituin (Lond. 1851, 3 vols. 8vo) ; Capefigue, Hist. philos. 
des Juifs (Par. 1838); Depping, Les Jui/s dans le moyen- 
dge (Paris, 1834); Etheridge, Introd. to Heb. Literature, 
(Lond. 1856, 12mo) ; Haller, Des J uifs en France (Paris, 
1845); Bedanide, Les Jui/s en Frunce, en Ttalie et en 
Espagne (Paris, 1859) ; Smucker, Hest. of Modern Jews 
(N. Y. 1860) ; Beer, Gesch. Lehren u. Meinung. der Jucern 
(Lpz. 1825, 8vo); Jenks (William), History of the Jeus 
(Bost. 1847, 12mo) ; Mills, British Jews, their Religious 
Ceremonies (Lond. 1862) ; Ockley, History of the present 
Jews (translated from the Italian of Jeh. Arj. da Mode- 
na, Lond. 1650); Schirnding, Die Juden in Oesterreich, 
Preussen und Sachsen (Lpz. 1842); Toway, Anglia Ju- 
daica (Oxf. 1758); Benjamin, Eight Yecrs in Asia and 
Africa (Hanover, 1859); Finn, Sephardim, or History 


reviewed in Brit. and For. Rev. 1842, p. 459 sq.)3 Brit. 
and For. Rev. 1837, p. 402 sq.; Lond. Quarterly Review, 
xxxvili, 114 sq.3 Christian Examiner, 1848, p. 48 sq. ; 
1830, p. 290 sq.3 North Am. Rev. 1831, p. 234 sq. The, 
work of Basnage (//ist. de la Religion des Juifs depuis 
Jésus-Christ jusqwa présent (Haag, 1716, 15 vols. 8yo) 
was compiled from second-hand sources, and so teems 
with errors and unjust statements towards Jews that we 
can hardly advise its perusal to any who seek accuracy 
and erudition. For the religious views, etc., of the Jews, 
see JupAisM. (J. H.W.) 

Jew, THE WANDERING. While the tradition ob- 
tained in the Christian Church that the * disciple whom 
Jesus loved” should not die (John xxi, 23), we find as a 
counterpart the tradition of an enemy of the Redeemer, 
whom remorse condemned to ceaseless wanderings until 
the second coming of the Lord. This tradition of the 
Wandering Jew has, like other traditions, undergone 
yarious changes. ‘The first Christian writer by whom 
we find it mentioned is the Benedictine chronicler Mat- 
theus Parisius (+ 1259). According to the account he 
gives in his Historia Major—an account which he pro- 
fesses to have received from an Armenian bishop, to 
whom the Wandering Jew had himself toll it—his his~ 
tory was as follows : His name was Cartaphilus, and he 
was door-keeper of the palace, in the employ of Pilate. 
When the Jews dragged Jesus out of the palace, after 
his sentence had been pronounced, the door - keeper 
struck him, saying mockingly, “ Go on, Jesus, go faster ; 
why dost thou linger ?” Jesus turned around sternly, 
and said, “I am going, but thou shalt remain waiting 
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antill return.” ‘She door-keeper was then about thirty 
years old; but sine, whenever he reaches his hundredth 
year, a sudden faintness overcomes him, and when he 
awakes from his swoon he finds himself returned to the 
age he was at the time the Lord pronounced his punish- 
ment. Cartaphilus was baptized with Ananias under 
the name of Joseph, which caused him afterwards to be 
confounded with Joseph of Arimathea, As a Christian, 
he led a life of strict penitence, in the hope of obtaining 
forgiveness. The scene of action of this Wandering 
Jew is in the East—namely, Armenia. 

The tradition of the West is somewhat different. 
Here we find him first mentioned in the 16th century, 
under the name of Ahasuerus, and he is said to have 
appeared in 1547 in Hamburg, then in Dantzig and in 
other cities of Germany, and in other countries also. 
Dr. Paulus, of Eizen, bishop of Schleswig—the story 
goes—heard him relate his history as follows: Ahasue- 
rus was a shoemaker in Jerusalem during the life of 
Jesus, and one of the loudest in crying “ Crucify him.” 
When Jesus was led to the place of execution, he passed 
before the shoemakcr’s house. Tired with the weight 
of the cross, the Saviour leaned against the porch for 
rest; but the shoemaker, who stood at his door with a 
child in his arms, bade him harshly move on (according 
to some he even struck him), when Christ, turning 
round and looking severely at him, said, “I shall stay 
and rest, but thou shalt move on until the last day.” 

Towards the end of the 17th century and the begin- 
ning of the 18th, the tradition of the Wandering Jew, 
in England, changed to the original Eastern account. 
A stranger made his appearance claiming to be an offi- 
cer of the upper council of Jerusalem, and that he had 
done what was generally attributed to Cartaphilus— 
namely, had struck Jesus as the latter left Pilate’s pal- 
ace, and said to him, “Go, move on; why dost thou 
yet linger here?” ‘The English universities sent their 
ablest professors to question him. He proved himself 
able to answer them all; he related a great deal con- 
cerning the apostles, as also about Mohammed, Tamer- 
lane, Soliman, ete., all of whom he professed to have 
known personally; he knew all the dates of the events 
connected with the Crusades, etc. Some considered him 
an impostor or a visionary, while others believed him, 

Whether the allegory of Ahasuerus, or this ever-rest- 
less being, is to be understood as a type of the anti- 
Christian spirit of scepticism, or whether, in a more 
concrete sense, it is meant to typify the ever-wandering, 
homeless, vet still unchanged Jewish people, is a ques- 
tion for critics to decide. We will only add that this 
fanciful tradition has become the theme for a great 
number of works of imagination. It has been worked 
up into songs, as by Schubert, Schlegel, ete.; into epics, 
as by Julius Mésen, Nich. Lenaw, ete.: into dramas, as 
by Klingemann. French writers also have used it; 
Edgar Quinet and Béranger have composed songs on 
the Wandering Jew. But the most remarkable produc- 
tion to which this legend has giyen rise is Eugene Sue’s 
novel, The Wandering Jew (Le Juif errant, Paris, 1844). 
See Dr. J. G. Th. Griisse, Sage v. ewigen Juden, historisch 
entwickelt (Dresden u. Leipz. 1844, 8vo); Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopidie, vii, 131 sq. (J.N.P.) 

Jewel is the representative in the A. V. of the follow- 
ing terms in the original: ©) (ne’zem, a ring), a nose-ring 
(Proy. xi, 22; Isa. iii, 21; Ezek. xvi, 12; everywhere else 
rendered “ear-ring,” Gen. xxiv, 22, 30, 47; see Jerome 
on Ezek. ad loc.; Iartmann’s Hebrderin, ii, 1663; iii, 
205), or an ear-ring (Gen. xxxy, 4; Exod. xxxii, 2,3); 
elsewhere without specifying the part of the person on 
vhich it was worn (Judg. viii, 24-26; Exod. xxxv, 32; 
Job xlii, 11; Prov. xxv, 12; Hos. ii, 15). “bin (chali’, 
80 called as being polished), a necklace or trinket (Cant. 
vii, 1 5 a ornament,” Proy. XXY, 12), and mon (chelyah’, 
fem, of preced.), a necklace or female ornament (Hos, ii, 
13). DD (kelt’, an implement or vessel of any kind), an 
article of silver-ware or other precious material (Gen. 
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xxiv, 53; Exod. iii, 22; xi,2; xii, 35; Numbsxxvi,50, 
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51; 1 Sam. vi, 8,15; Job xxviii, 17; Prov. xx, 15), or 


10; Ezek. xvi, 7, 39; xxiii, 16), elsewhere rendered 
“vessel,” etc. mead (segullah’, property), wealth or 
treasure (Mal. iii, 17; elsewhere usually “ peculiar treas- 
ure,” Exod. xix, 5; Psa. exxxv, 4, etc.) See Dress; 
PRECIOUS STONE; ete. : 

Jewell, Joun, a learned English writer and bishop, 
one of the fathers of the English Protestant Church, 
was born May 24, 1522, at Buden, in the county of Dey- 
on, and educated at Oxford, where he took the degree 
of bachelor of arts in 1541, became a noted tutor, and 
was soon after chosen lecturer on rhetoric in his college. 
He had early imbibed the principles of the Reformation, 
and inculeated them upon his pupils, though it had to 
be done privately till the accession of king Edward the 
Sixth, which took place in 1546, when he made a public 
declaration of his faith, and entered into a close friend- 
ship with Peter Martyr, who was visiting Oxford about 
this time. On the accession of queen Mary in 1553, he 
was one of the first to feel the rage of the storm then 
raised against the Reformation; he was obliged to flee, 
and, after encountering many difficulties, jomed the 
English exiles at Frankfort, in the second year of queen 
Mary’s reign, and here made a public recantation of his 
forced subscription to the popish doctrines. He then 
went to Strasburg, and afterwards to Ziirich, where he 
resided with Peter Martyr. He returned to England 
in 1559, after the death of queen Mary, and in the 
following year was consecrated bishop of Salisbury. 
He now preached and wrote anew in favor of the Ref- 
ormation, and sought in every way to extinguish any 
attachment still remaining for the Roman Catholics. 
It was at this time, after more than twenty years spent 
in researches, that he published his famous Apologia pro 
Ecclesia Anglicana (translated intu six different lan- 
guages, and into English by lady Bacon [wife of the 
councillor], under the title, An Apology or Answer in 
defence of the Church of England, 1562, 4to). But his 
watchful end laborious manner of life impaired his 
health, and brought him quickly to the grave. He 
died at Monkton Farley Sept. 22,1571. “ He was a prel- 
ate of great learning, piety, and moderation; irreproach- 
able in his private life; extremely generous and charita- 
ble to the poor, to whom, it is said, his doors always stood 
open. He was of a pleasant and affable temper, modest, 
meek, and temperate, and a great master of his passions. 
His memory was naturally strong and retentive, but he 
is said to have greatly improved it by art, insomuch that 
marvellous things are related of it by his biographers.” 
The writings of bishop Jewell, which are chiefly contro- 
versial, are greatly valued even in our day, and are 
freely used in two departments of Church controversy— 
on the question between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome, and on the question respecting the de- 
yotional sentiments of the English Protestant fathers. 
Besides his Apology, he wrote, in reply to Thomas Har- 
ding (q. v.), A Defence of the Apology (1565 and 1567, 
folio), the reading of which was obligatory in all par- 
ishes until the time of Charles I:—A View of a seditious 
Bull sent into England by Pope Pius V in 1569:—A Trea- 
tise on the Holy Scriptures (Lond. 1582, 8vo):—An Ex- 
position of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians :—A 
Treatise on the Sacraments (Lond. 1588, 8vyo); besides 
several sermons and controversial treatises. His works 
were collected and published in one folio volume (Lond, 
1609, 1611, 1631, 1711; recent editions, Camb. 1845-50, 4 
vols, sm, fol.; Oxf, 1847, 1848, 8 vols. 8vo). See Fuller, 
Church Hist.; Burnet, Hist. of Reformation ; L, Hum- 
frey, Life of John Jewell (1573) ; Hoefer, Your. Biog. Gén, 
xxvi, 710; Allibone, Dict. of Auth, i, 967; Wood, A the- 
ne Oxon, vol.i (see Index); Chas. Webb le Bas, Life. f 
Bishop Jewell (1835) ; Middleton, Re formers, iii, 82 sq. 
(J. H.W.) 

Jewess (‘Iovdaia), a woman of Hebrew birth, with- 
| out distinction of tribe (Acts xvi, 1; xxiv, 24). “Ttas 


any elegant trappings or piece of finery in dress (Isa. Lxi, — 


ee 
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plied in the former passage to Eunice, the mother of 


‘Timothy, who was unquestionably of Hebrew origin 


(comp. 2 Tim. iii, 15), and in the latter to Drusilla, the 
wife of Felix and daughter of Herod Agrippa I.—Smith. 
See Jew. 

Jewett, William, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ret, was born in Sharon, Conn., in the year 1789, At 
the age of seventeen he was converted, commenced 
preaching the year following, and travelled a circuit by 
direction of a presiding elder. In 1808 he joined the 
New York Annual Conference. His ministerial labors 
were uninterrupted from 1807 to 1851, a period of forty- 
four years, during nineteen of which he held the oltice 
of presiding elder. His appointments were Middletown, 
Conn.; Poughkeepsie, New York City, and from 1832 on 
the Hudson River, White Plains, Newburgh, Pough- 
keepsie, and Rhinebeck districts, The last six years of 
his life he sustained to the Conference a superannuated 
relation. As aman, Mr. Jewett possessed many estima- 
ble traits of character. As a Christian, he was distin- 
guished for a marked decision and firmness of character. 
As a preacher, he was plain, simple, and eminently prac- 
tical. As a pastor, he was wise, diligent, faithful, and 
unusually successful, leaving behind him, wherever he 
went, a holy influence. As a presiding elder, he com- 
manded the confidence and respect of his brethren. He 
died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 27, 1857. (G.L. Es) 

Jewett, William D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Ballston, N. Y., about 1788; was con- 
verted in 1811; was licensed to preach in 1821, and 
preached much, and was ordained deacon previous to 
entering the Genesee Conference in 1830; was superan- 
nuated in 1845, and diedeat Huron, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1855. 
Mr. Jewett: was a man of “ unobtrusive piety, and a pat- 
tern of ministerial fidelity.” He labored with all faith- 
fulness and love until his strength failed him. At death 
he left his property, about $3000, to the Bible and Mis- 
sionary societies, and the superannuated brethren of his 
own Conference.— Minutes of Conf. vi, 102. (G.L. T.) 

Jewish (‘Iovdaicdc), of or belonging to Jews: an 
epithet applied to the Rabbinical legends against which 
the apostle Paul warns his younger brother (Tit. i, 14). 
See Jew. 

JEWISH CHRISTIANS. See JuDAIZERS. 

Jew’ ry (7199, Yehud’, Chald., Dan.v, 13, last clause ; 
« Judea” in Ezra v, 8; elsewhere “Judah ;” *lovodaia, 
Luke xxiii, 5; John vii, 1; elsewhere “ Judea”), the 
nation of the Jews, i. e. the kingdom of Jupan, later 
Jup#a. “Jewry” also occurs frequently in the A.V. 
of the Apocrypha (1 Esdr. i, 32; ii,4; iv, 49; v, 7, 8, 57; 
vi, 1; viii, 81; ix, 3; Bel 33; 2 Macc. x, 24). 

Jews. See Jew. 

Jezani’ah (Jer. xl, 8; xlii,1), See Jaazanran, 4. 

Jez’ebel (Hebrew Jze’bel, S55 1°R, not-cohabited, q. d. 
adoxoc, compare Plato, p. 249; Lat. Agnes, i. e. intacta, 
chaste; an appropriate female name, remarks Gesenius, 
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been related in the notices of ANAB and Enzsan, From 
the course of her proceedings, it would appear that she 
grew to hate the Jewish system of law and religion on 
account of what must have seemed to her its intoler- 
ance and its anti-social tendencies. She hence sought 


and the imbecility of her husband seems to have made 
all the powers of the state subservient to her designs, 
The manner in which she acquired and used her power 
over Ahab is strikingly shown in the matter of Naboth, 
which, perhaps, more than all the other affairs in which 
she was engaged, brings out her true character, and dis- 
plays the nature of her influence. B.C. cir. 897. When 
she found him puling, like a spoiled child, on account of 
the refusal of Naboth to gratify him by selling him his 
patrimonial vineyard for a “ garden of herbs,” she taught 
him to look to her, to rely upon her for the accom- 
plishment of his wishes; and for the sake of this im- 
pression, more perhaps than from savageness of temper, 
she scrupled not at murder under the abused forms of 
law and religion (1 Kings xxi, 1-29), She had the re- 
ward of her unscrupulous decisiveness of character in 
the triumph of her policy in Israel, where, at last, there 
were but 7000 people who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal, nor kissed their hand to his image. Nor was her 
suecess confined to Israel; for through Athaliah—a 
daughter after her own heart—who was married to the 
son and successor of Jehoshaphat, the same policy pre- 
vailed for a time in Judah, after Jezebel herself had per- 
ished and the house of Ahab had met its doom. It 
seems that after the death of her husband, Jezebel main- 
tained considerable ascendency over her son Jehoram ; 
and her measures and misconduct formed the principal 
charge which Jehu cast in the tecth of that unhappy 
monarch before he sent forth the arrow that slew 
him. The last effort of Jezebel was to intimidate Jehu 
as he passed the palace by warning him of the eventual 
rewards of even successful treason. It is eminently 
characteristic of the woman that, even in this terrible 
moment, when she knew that her son was slain, and 
must have felt that her power had departed, she dis- 
played herself, not with rent veil and dishevelled hair, 
“but tired her head and painted her eyes” before she 
looked out at the window. “The eunuchs, at a word 
from Jehu, having cast her down, she met her death be- 
neath the wall [see Jeuu]; and when afterwards the 
new monarch bethought him that, as “a king’s daugh- 
ter,” her corpse should not be treated with disrespect, 
nothing was found of her but the palms of her hands 
and the soles of her feet: the dogs had eaten all the 
rest (1 Kings xvi,31; xviii,4, 13,19; xxi, 5-25; 2 Kings 
ix, 7, 22, 80-37). B.C. 883. 

The name of Jezebel appears anciently (as in modern 
times) to have become proverbial for a wicked terma- 
gant (comp. 2 Kings ix, 22), and in this sense it is prob- 
ably used in Rey. ii, 20, where, instead of “that woman 
Jezebel” (rijv yuvaira Telaj3yd), many editors prefer 
the reading “thy wife Jezebel” (rijv yuvaird cou 'lec- 


and not to be estimated from the character of Ahab’s Ger), i. e. of the bishop of the Church at Thyatira, 


y 


queen; comp. Isabella ; Sept. TeLaBer; N.T.'1eZaBnr, 


who scems to have assumed the office of a public teach- 


Rev. ii, 20; Joseph. LaZs/3zduc, Ant. ix, 6,4; Vulg. Jez-| er, although herself as corrupt in doctrine as in prac- 


abel), the consort of Ahab, king of Israel (1 Kings xvi, 


tice. In this address to the representative of the 


31), was the daughter of Ethbaal (q. y.), king of Tyre | Church she is called his wife, i. e. one for whose char- 
and Sidon, and originally a priest of Astarte (Josephus, | acter and conduct, as being a member of the congrega- 


Apvon, i, 18). 


This unsuitable alliance proved most dis- | tion over which he had charge, he was responsible, and 


astrous to the kingdom of Israel; for Jezebel induced whom he should have taken care that the Church had 
her weak husband not only to connive at her introducing | long since repudiated. Her proper name is probably 
the worship of her native idols, but eventually to be- | withheld through motives of delicacy. We need not 
come himself a worshipper of them, and to use all the | suppose that she was literally guilty of licentiousness, 


means in his power to establish them in the room of 
the God of Israel. The worship of the golden calves, 


but only that she disseminated and acted upon such cor- 
rupt religious principles as made her resemble the idol- 


which previously existed, was, however mistakenly, in- | atrous wife of Ahab in her public influence. (See Ja- 


tended in honor of Jehovah; but this was an open alien- 


plonski, Diss. de Jezabele T: hyatirenor. pseudo-prophet 


ation from him, and a turning aside to foreign and | essa, Frankf. 1739; Stuart’s Comment. ad loc.) Others, 


strange gods, which, indeed, were no gods (but see Vat- 
ke, Bibl. Theol. i, 406). Most of the particulars of this 


bad but apparently highly-gifted woman’s conduct have | 


however, maintain a more literal interpretation of the 
passage (see Clarke and Alford, ad loc.). See Nicouat- 
TAN, : : 


to put it down by all the means she could command; - 


eee 2 ee io 


JEZELUS 


_TJeze’lus (1éZn\oc), the Greecized form (in the 
Apocrypha) of the name of two Jews _whose sons are 
said to have returned from Babylon with Ezra ; but a 
comparison with the Tebrew text seems to indicate an 
identity or else confusion. 


1. (Vulgate Zecheleus.) The father of Sechenias, of 
“the sons of Zathoe” (1 Esdr. viii, 32); evidently the 
JAMAZIEL of Ezra viii, 5. 

2. (Vulg. Jehelus.) The father of Abadias, of “ the 
sons of Joab” (1 Esdr. viii, 35); evidently the JunreL of 
Ezra viii, 9. 

Je’zer (Heb. Ye'tser, "35, formation ; Sept.’Iaoaag, 
Léceo, but in Chron, Lac y. 1.’Aono), the third named 
of the four sons of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi, 24; Numb, xxvi, 
49; 1 Chron. vii, 13), and progenitor of the family of 
Jrzerires (Heb. Yiteri’, "757, Septuag. ‘Leoeot, Numb. 
xxvi,49; see Izri). B.C. 1856. 

Je’zerite (Numb. xxvi,49). See Jezen. 

Jezi’ah (Heb. Yizziyah’, 5249, for MIT779, sprink- 
led by Jehovah; or perhaps to be written 579, Fizyah’, 
for 7-775, assembled by Jehovah, comp. Juzi1ei; Sept. 
AZia, Vulgate Jezia), an Israelite, one of the “sons” of 


Parosh, who divorced his Gentile wife after the exile 
(Ezra x, 25). B.C. 459, 

Je’zié] [some Jezi’él] (Heb. Yeziél’, 5N775, as in 
the margin, assembled by God; Sept.’AZupA v.r.’Twi, 
ete.; Vulg. Jaziel), a “son” of Azmaveth, who, with his 
brother, was one of the Benjamite archers that rein- 
forced David at Ziklag (1 Chron, xii,3), B.C. 1055. 


Jezirah (T7°S" 1DO, Sepher Yetsirdh), or the 
Book of Creation, is the name of one of the cabalistic 
books which, next to the Zomar, forms the principal 
source whence we derive our knowledge of Jewish mys- 
ticism. The age of the book it has thus far been im- 
possible exactly to determine. Jewish tradition claims 
it to be of divine origin. 
to Abraham, and he handed it down to Akiba (q. v.). 
Modern scholars have come to the conclusion that the 
Jezirah is the product of the Jewish schools in Egypt at 
the time of Philo Judeus. Dr. Zunz, however, assigns 
it to the Geonastic period, the 8th or 9th century. For 
the latter assertion there scems to us to be no good rea- 
son, and we are inclined to believe it was composed 
during the period of the first Mishnaists, i. e. between 
a century before and about eighty years after the birth 
of Christ (comp. Etheridge, Introd. to eb. Lit. p.300 sq. ; 
infield, //ést, Philos. p. 405). See CaBara, yol. ii, p. 1. 
We do this after having determined that the Hebrew 
of this work is of that dialectic kind used by the learned 
Jews at the time of the opening of the Christian era. 
Indeed, it is barely possible that. the work itself was a 
collection of fragments of various earlier times; a kind 


oeeult subject of which it treats. The Jezirah treats 
of the Creation of the World, and “is, in fact, an ancient 
effort of the human mind to discover the plan of the 
universe at large, and the law or band which unites its 
various parts into one harmonious whole. It opens its 
Instructions with something of the tone and manner of 
the Bible, and announces that the universe bears upon 
itself the imprint of the name of God; so that, by means 
of the great panorama of the world, the mind may ac- 
quire a conception of the Deity, and from the unity 
which reigns in the creation, it may learn the oneness 
of the Creator.” So far, so good. But now, instead of 
tracing in the universe the laws which govern it, so as 
to ascertain from those laws the thoughts of the law- 
giver, “it is sought rather to arrive at the same end by 
finding some tangible analogy between the things which 
exist and the signs of thought, or the means by which 
thought and knowledge are principally communicated 
and interpreted among men; and recourse is had for 
this purpose to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew 


It was intrusted by the Lord | 
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alphabet, and-to the first ten of the numbers” (compare 
Etheridge, p. 304 sq.). ' 


JEZIRAH 


“The book of Jezirah begins by an enumeration of 
the thirty-two ways of wisdom (17227 mia73), or, in 
plainer terms, of the thirty-two attributes of the divine 
mind (> >), as they are demonstrated in the founding 
of the universe. ‘The book shows why there are just 
thirty-two of these; by an analysis of this number it 
sceks to exhibit, in a peculiar method of theosophical 
arithmetic, so to speak (on the assumption that figures 
are the signs of existence and thought), the doctrine 
that God is the author of all things, the universe being 
a development of original entity, and existence being but 
thought become concrete; in short, that, instead of the 
heathenish or popular Jewish conception of the world 
as outward or coexistent with Deity, it is coequal in 
birth, having been brought out of nothing by God, thus 
establishing a pantheistic system of emanation, of which, 
principally because it is not anywhere designated by 
this name, one would think the writer was not himself 
quite conscious. The following sketch will illustrate 
the curious process of this argumentation. The number 
32 is the sum of 10 (the number of digits) and 22 (the 
number of the letters of the Heb. alphabet), this latter 
being afterwards further resolved into 3-+-7+12. The 


| first chapter treats of the former of these, or the de- 


cade, and its elements, which are designated as figurcs 
(INDO, Sephiroth), in contradistinction from the 22 
letters. This decade is the sign manual of the universe. 
In the details of this hypothesis, the existence of divin- 
ity in the abstract is really ignored, though not formally 
denied; thus the number 1 is its spirit as an active prin- 
ciple, in which all worlds and beings are yet inclosed ; 2 
is the spirit from this spirit, i. e. the active principle in 
so far as it has beforehand decided on creating; 3 is wa- 
ter; 4 fire, these two bcing the ideal foundations of the 
material and spiritual worlds respectively ; while the six 
remaining figures, 5 to 10, are regarded severally as the 
signs manual of height, depth, east, west, north, and 
south, forming the six sides of the cube, and represcnt- 
ing the idea of form in its geometrical perfection, 


“We see, however, that this alone establishes nothing 
real, but merely expounds the idea of possibility or ac- 
tuality, at the same time establishing the virtucliter as 
existing in God, the foundation of all things. The ac- 
tual entities are therefore introduced in the subsequent 
chapters under the 22 letters. The connection between 
the two series is evidently the Word, which in the first 
Sephirah (number) is yet identical in yoice and action 
with the spirit; but afterwards these elements, sepa- 
rating as creator and substance, together produce the 
world, the materials of which are represented by the 
letters, since these, by their manifold combinations, 
name and describe all that exists. Next, three letters 


ee ; 3 i are abstracted from the 22 as the three mother. 
of résumé of what had hitherto been determined on tle | ce mothers (compo- 


sing the mnemotechnie word wa), i, e. the univer- 
sal relations of principle, contrary principle, and bal- 
ance, or in nature—fire, water, and air; in the world— 
the heavens, the earth,the air; in the scasons—heat, 
cold, mild temperature; in humanity—the spirit, the 
body, the soul; in the body—the head, the feet, the 
trunk; in the moral organization—guilt, innocence, law, 
ete, These are followed by seven doubles (consisting 
of MADII43), i. e. the relations of things which are 
subject to change (opposition without balance), e. g. life 
and death, happiness and misery, wisdom and insanity, 
riches and poverty, beauty and ugliness, mastery and 
servitude. But these seven also designate the material 
world, namely, the six ends (sides) of the cube, and the 
palace of holiness in the middle (the immanent deity) 
which supports it; also the seven planets, the seven 
heavenly spheres, the seven days of the week, the seven 
weeks (from Passover to Pentecost), the seven portais 
of the soul (i, e, the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, ete.). This 
theory furthcr has express reference to the fact that 


i 


a 


© a me, ce ome 


a Pee ote 


om the combination of the letters results, with mathe- 
matical certainty and in a geometrical ratio, a quantity 
of words so great that the mind cannot enumerate them; 
thus, from two letters, two words; from three, six; from 
four, twenty-four, etc.; or, in other words, that the let- 
ters, whether spoken as results of breath, or written as 
elements of words, are the ideal foundation of all things. 
Finally, the twelve single letters (constituting the re- 
mainder of the alphabet) show the relations of things so 
far as they can be apprehended in a universal category. 
Their geometrical representative is the regular twelve- 
sided polygon, such as that of which the horizon con- 
sists; their representation in the world gives the twelve 
signs of the zodiac and the twelve months of the lunar 
year; in human beings, the twelve parts of the body and 
twelve faculties of the mind (these being very arbitrari- 
ly deterniined). They are so organized by God as to 
form at once a province and yet be ready for battle, it e. 
they are as well fitted for harmonious as for contentious 
action” 

The text of the Jezirah is divided into six chapters, 
which are subdivided into sections. Its style is purely 
dogmatic, having the air and character of aphorisms, or 
theorems laid down with an absolute authority. The 
abstract character is, however, relieved by a hagadistic 
addition which relates the conversion of Abram from 
Chaldean idolatry to pure theism, so treated as to render 
the work a kind of monologue of that patriarch on the 
natural world, as a monument or manifestation of the 
glory of the one only God. The book of Jezirah has been 
published with five commentaries (Mantua, 1562); with 
a Latin translation and notes by Rittangelius (Amst. 
1642), and with a German translation and notes by 
Meyer (Lpzg. 1830); with ten commentaries (Warsaw, 
1884, 4to). See Griitz,in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, viii, 
67 sq., 103 sq., 140 sq.; Steinschneider, Catalog. Libr. 
Hebr.in Bibliotheca Bodl. col. 335 sq., 552, 639 sq.; Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Jud. i, 27 sq.; ii, 258 sq. See PANTHEISM. 

Jezli’ah (Heb. Yizliah’, mynd, perh. drawn out, 
i.e. preserved; Sept.’TeZXia v. 3. TeZdiac, Vulg. Jezlia), 
one of the “sons” of Elpaal, and apparently a chief Ben- 
jamite resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 18). B.C. 
prob. cir. 588. 

Jezo’ar [some Jez‘odr] (1 Chron, iv, 7). See 
ZOAR. 

Jezrahi’ah (Neh. xii, 42). See Izranmany, 2. 

Jez’reél (Heb. Yizréel,’ SX27T7, once 2NZ7T7, 2 
Kings ix, 10; soen by God; Sept. ‘leZoar\, but some- 
times 'TeZoend, IsZoeA, TeZoaed or ‘IeZoaéd ; Josephus 
"Lecodn\a, Ant. viii, 13, 6; "Lesodeda, Ant. ix, 6, 4), the 
name of two places and of several men. 

1. A town in the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix, 18), 
where the kings of Israel had a palace (2 Sam. ii, 8 sq.), 
and where the court often resided (1 Kings xviii, 45; 
xxi, 1; 2 Kings ix, 30), although Samaria was the me- 
tropolis of that kingdom. It is most frequently men- 
tioned in the history of the house of Ahab. “In the 
neighborhood, or within the town probably, was a tem- 
ple and grove of Astarte, with an establishment. of 400 
priests supported by Jezebel (1 Kings xvi, 33; 2 Kings 
x, 11). The palace of Ahab (1 Kings xxi, 1; xviii, 46), 
probably containing his ‘ivory house’ (1 Kings xxii, 
39), was on the eastern side of the city, forming part of 
the city wall (comp. 1 Kings xxi, 1; 2 Kings ix, 25, 30, 
33). The seraglio, in which Jezebel lived, was on the 
city wall, and had a high window facing eastward (2 
Kings ix, 30). Close by, if not forming part of this se- 
raglio (as Josephus supposes, Ant. ix, 6,4), was a watch- 
tower, on which a sentinel stood, to give notice of ar- 
rivals from the disturbed district beyond the Jordan (2 
Kings ix, 17), This watch-tower, well-known as ‘the 
tower in Jezreel,’ may possibly have been the tower or 
migdal near which the kg yptian army was encamped in 
the battle between Necho and Josiah (Herod. ii, 159). 
An ancient square tower which stands amongst the 
hovels of the modern village may be its representative, 


‘ _ Ache t es 


tory. 


JEZREEL 


The gateway of the city on the east was also the gate- - 
way of the palace (2 Kings ix, 34), Immediately in 
front of the gateway, and under the city wall, was an — 
open space, such as existed before the neighboring city 
of Bethshan (2 Sam. xxi, 12), and is usually found by 
the walls of Eastern cities, under the name of ‘the 
mounds’ (see Arabian Nights, passim), whence the dogs, — 
the scavengers of the East, prowled in search of offal (2 

Kings ix, 25). See Jezesen. A little further east, 

but adjacent to the royal domain (1 Kings xxi, 1), was 

a smooth tract of land cleared out of the uneven valley 

(2 Kings ix, 25), which belonged to Naboth, a citizen. 

of Jezreel (2 Kings ix, 25), by a hereditary right (1 

Kings xxi, 3); but the royal grounds were so near 

that it would have easily been turned into a garden 

of herbs for the royal use (1 Kings xxi, 2), Here 

Elijah met Ahab (1 Kings xxi, 17)” (Smith). Here 

was the vineyard of Naboth, which Ahab coveted to 

enlarge the palace-grounds (1 Kings xviii, 45, 46 ; xxi), 

and here Jehu executed his dreadful commission against 

the house of Ahab, when Jezebel, Jehoram, and all 

who were connected with that wretched dynasty per- 

ished (2 Kings ix, 14-87; x,1-11). These horrid scenes 

appear to have given the kings of Israel a distaste for 

this residence, as it is not again mentioned in their his- 

It is, however, named by Hosea (i,4; compare i, 

11; ii, 22); and in Judith (i,8; iv, 3; vii, 3) it occurs © 
under the name of Msdraclon (Eop\wy), near Do- 

thaim. In the days of Eusebius and Jerome it was still 

a large village, 12 R. riles from Scythopolis and 10 from 

Legio, called Esdraela (‘Esdpanda, Onomast. s. v. "}el- 

oaé\, Jezrael) ; and in the same age it again occurs as 

Stradela (Itin. Hieros. p. 586). Nothing more is heard 

of it till the time of the Crusades, when it was called by 

the Franks Parvum Gerinum, and by the Arabs Zerin 

(an evident corruption of the old name); and it is de- 

scribed as commanding a wide prospect—on the east to 

the mountains of Gilead, and on the west to Mount Car- 

mel (Will. Tyr. xxii, 26). But this line of identification 

seems to have been afterwards lost sight of, and Jezreel 

came to be identified with Jenin. Indeed, the village 

of Zerin ceased to be mentioned by travellers till Tur- 

ner, Buckingham, and others after them again brought 

it into notice; and it is still more lately that the iden- 

tification of Zerin and Jezreel has been restored (Rau- 

mer, Paldstina, p. 155; Schubert, iii, 164; Elliot, li, 379; 

Robinson, iii, 164). 

Zerin is seated on the brow of a rocky and very steep 
descent into the great and fertile valley of Jezreel, which 
runs down between the mountains of Gilboa and Her- 
mon. Lying comparatively high, it commands a wide 
and noble view, extending down the broad valley on 
the east as far as the Jordan (2 Kings ix, 17) to Beisan 
(Bethshean), and on the west quite across the great 
plain to the mountains of Carmel (1 Kings xviii, 46). 
It is described by Dr. Robinson (Researches, ili, 163) as a 
most magnificent site for a city, which, being itself a 
conspicuous object in every part, would naturally give 
its name to the whole region. In the valley directly 
under Zerin is a considerable fountain, and another still 
larger somewhat further to the east, under the northern 
side of Gilboa, called Ain Jalud. There can, therefore, 
be little question that as in Zerin we have Jezreel, so in 
the valley and the fountain we have the “ valley of Jez- 
reel” and the “fountain of Jezreel” of Scripture. Ze- 
rin has at present little more than twenty humble dwell- 
ings, mostly in ruins, and with few inhabitants. (See 
De Saulcy, i,79; 11,306 sq. ; Schwarz, p. 164; Thomson, 
ii, 180.) 

The inhabitants of this city were called JeZREELITES 
(Heb. Yezreéli’, “ONSTI, 1 Kings xxi, 1,4, 6, 7, 15, 16; 
2 Kings ix, 21, 25). ’ 

JuzREEL, BLoop oF (0727, i. e. bloodshed), put for 
the murders perpetrated by Ahab and Jehu at this place 
(Hos. i, 4). See below. 


JEZREEL, DAY OF (04%, i. e. period), put for the pre~ 


JEZREEL, DITCH OF 


dicted time of the execution of vengeance for the atroci- 
ties there committed (Hos.i,5). See 3, below. 

JezREEL, DircH OF (br, Septuag. zporeixuopa), was 
simply the fortification or intrenchments surrounding 
the city, outside of which Naboth was executed (1 Kings 

- xxi, 23; comp. ver. 13). See TRENCH. 

JuZREEL, FouNTAIN OF (j72, always a perennial 
natural spring), a place where Saul encamped before the 
fatal battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxix, 1). Still in the 
game eastern direction from Zerin are two springs, one 


12 minutes from the town, the other 20 minutes (Robin- | 


son, Bib. Res. iii, 167). This latter spring “flows from 
under a sort of cavern in the wall of conglomerate rock, 
which here forms the base of Gilboa. The water is ex- 
cellent ; and issuing from crevices in the rocks, it spreads 
out at once into a tine limpid pool 40 or 50 feet in diam- 
eter, full of fish” (Robinson, iii, 168). This probably, 
both from its size and situation, is the one above re- 
ferred to. It is also probably the same as the spring 
(A.V. “ well”) of “ Harod,” where Gideon encamped be- 
fore his night attack on the Midianites (Judg. vii, 1). 
(Possibly the nearer spring may distinctively have been 
called that of Jezreel, and the farther one that of Har- 
od.) ‘The name of Harod, “trembling,” probably was 
taken from the “ trembling” of Gideon’s army (Judg. vii, 
3). It was the scene of successive encampments of the 
Crusaders and Saracens, and was called by the Chris- 
tians Tubania, and by the Arabs Ain Jalid,“ the spring 
of Goliath” (Robinson, Bz. Res. iii,69). This last name, 
which it still bears, is derived from a tradition men- 
tioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, that here David killed 
Goliath. The tradition may be a confused reminiscence 
of many battles fought in its neighborhood (Ritter, Jor- 
dan, ». 416); or the word may be a corruption of “ Gil- 
ead,” supposing that to be the ancient name of Gilboa, 
and thus explaining Judg, vii, 3, “depart from Mount 
Gilead” (Schwarz, p. 334). See GiLeap, According to 
Josephus (Ant. viii, 15, 4,6), this spring, and the poo] 


attached to it, was the spot where Naboth and his sons | 


were executed, where the dogs and swine licked up their 
blood and that of Ahab, and where the harlots bathed 
in the blood-stained water (Sept.). But the natural in- 
ference from the present text of 1 Kings xxii, 38 makes 
the scene of these events to be the pool of Samaria. 
See NABoru. 

JEZREEL, PORTION OF (p>m), merely signifies the 
field or country adjoining the city, where the crime of 
Ahab had been perpetrated, and where its retribution 
was to be exacted (2 Kings ix, 10, 21, 36, 37; comp. ver. 
25, 26). Naboth was stoned to death outside the city 
of Jezreel (1 Kings xxi, 13), and the dogs licked up 
Ahab’s blood that was clotted in the bottom of his char- 
iot, before it was washed, near the pool of Samaria (1 
Kings xxii, 35, 38) ; hence Schwarz (Pulest. p. 165, note) 
proposes to render the expression DIPS 
WR, “in the place where” (occurring in the 
sentence of retaliation, 1 Kings xxi, 19), as 
signifying “in punishment for that ;” but this 
construction is not in accordance with the 
Heb. idiom (see Gesenius’s Lex. s. vy. D472), 
and the other incidents furnish a sufficient- 
ly exact fulfilment of the prediction (see 
Clarke’s Comment. ad loc.). 


JEZREEL, TOWER OF (271373, Sept. zvo- fj 
yoc), was one of the turrets or bastions cuard- 
ing the entrance to the city, and sentinelled 
as usual by a watchman (2 Kings ix, 17). 
See above. 

JEZRUEL, VALLEY or (D723, Josh. XVii, 
16; Judg. vi, 33; Hos. i, 5). On the north- 
ern side of the city, between the parallel 
ridges of Gilboa and Moreh (now called Jebel 
ed-Duhy; see Moren), lies a rich valley 
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' shootof Esdraelon, running down eastward to the Jordany En 
This was called the “ Valley of Jezreel;” and Bethshan, | 


JEZREEL, VALLEY OF | 


with the other towns in and around the valley, was orig- 
inally inhabited by a fierce and warlike race who had 
“chariots of iron” (Josh. xvii, 16). The region fell chiefly 
to the lot of Issachar, but neither this tribe nor its more 
powerful neighbor Ephraim was able to drive out the an- 
cient people (xix, 18). The “valley of Jezreel” became 
tle seene ofone of the most signal victories cver achieved 
by the Israelites, and of one of the most melancholy de- 
feats they ever sustained. In the time of the Judges, 
the Midianites, Amalekites, and “children of the East” 
crossed the Jordan, and “ pitched in the valley of Jez- 
reel,” almost covering its green pastures with their 
tents, flocks, and herds (Judg. vi, 33 sq.). Gideon has- 
tily summoned the warriors of Israel round his standard, 
and took up a position on the lower slopes of Gilboa, 
close to the “well of Harod” (vii, 1; also called “the 
fountain of Jezreel”), about a mile east of the city. (See 
above.) See Gipron. ‘Two centuries later the Philis- 
tines took up the identical position formerly occupied 
by the Midianites, and the Israelites under Saul pitched 
on Gideon’s old camping-ground by the “fountain of 
Jezreel” (1 Sam. xxix, 1-11). The Israelites were de- 


, feated, and Saul and Jonathan, with the flower of their 


troops, fell on the heights of Gilboa (xxxi, 1-6), See 
SAUL. 

In later ages the valley of Jezreel seems to have ex- 
tended its name to the whole of the wider plain of Es- 
draelon, which continued to be the scene of the greatest 
military evolutions of Palestine. This latter is, indeed, 
the most extensive level in the Holy Land (70 zediov 
péya simply, 1 Mace. xii, 49; Josephus, Ant. xv, 1, 22; 
vill, 2, 3; xii, 8,5; xv, 8,5; Waz, iii, 3,1; Life, 41; 
fully ro péya redioy “Eodpnv\wpm, Judith i, 8). It is the 
modern Der) Ibn-Amir, by which the whole of the 
plain is known to the Arabs. It is also known in Scrip< 
ture as the plain of Meyiddo (2 Chron, xxxv, 22; Zech. 
xii, 11), and the Armageddon of the Apocalypse (Rey. 
xvi, 16). It extends about thirty miles in length frem 
east to west, and eighteen in breadth from north to 
south. It is bounded on the north by the mountains of 
Galilee, and on the south by those of Samaria; on the 
eastern part by Mount Tabor, the Little Hermon, and 
Gilboa; and on the west by Carmel, between which 
range and the mountains of Galilee is an outlet, where- 
by the river Kishon winds its way to the bay of Acre 
(see Robinson’s Researches, iii, 160-162, 181,227). Here, 
in the most fertile part of the land of Canaan (see Has- 
selquist, Trav. p. 176; Troilo, p. 545; Maundrell, p. 76; 
Schubert, iii, 163, 166), the tribe of Issachar rejoiced in 
their tents (Deut. xxxiii, 18). In the first ages of Jew- 
ish history, as well as during the Roman empire and 
the Crusades, and eyen in later times, this plain has 
been the scene of many a memorable contest (sce Rob« 
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inson, Researches, ii, 253). The same plain was the 
scene of the contlict of the Israelites and the Syrians (1 
Kings xx, 26-30), Here also Josiah, king of Judah, 
fought in disguise against Necho, king of Egypt, and 
fell by the arrows of his antagonist (2 Kings xxiii, 29). 
Josephus often mentions this remarkable part of the 
Holy Land, and always (as above) under the appella- 
tion of the Great Plain; under the same name it is also 
spoken of by Eusebius and Jerome (in the Onomast.). 
“Tt has been a chosen place for encampment,” says Dr. 
E:. Clarke, “in every contest from the days of Nabucha- 
donosor, king of the Assyrians, in the history of whose 
war with Arphaxad (Judith i, 8) it is mentioned as the 
great plain of Esdraelon, until the disastrous march of 
the late Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt into Syria. 
Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christian crusaders, Egyptians, 
Persians, Druses, Turks, Arabs, and French, warriors out 
of every nation which is under heaven, have pitched 
their tents in the plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld 
the various banners of their nation wet with the dews 
of Tabor and of Hermon.” (For other notices of this 
place, see De Sauley’s Narrative, ii, 306-311.) This no- 
ble plain, like the greater portion of all the rich plains 
of Palestine and Syria, is in the hands of the govern- 
ment, and is only partially cultivated; the soil is deep, 
of a dark red color, inclined to be clayey, and cannot be 
surpassed in natural fertility (see Reland, Palest. p. 366 
sq.; Hamesveld, i, 418 sq.). See Esprarvon. 

2. A town in the mountains of Judah, mentioned be- 
tween Juttah and Jokdeam (Josh. xv, 56), situated (ac- 
cording to the associated names) in the district south- 
east of Hebron, on the edge of the desert of Judah. It 
is possibly identical with the modern ruined site Zurtut, 
which lies in a fertile region (Robinson, Researches, ii, 
201), as the name Jezreel implies. See No.3. It was 
probably this place (1 Sam, xxv, 48) from which came 
Ahinoam, one of David’s wives (comp. the neighboring 
Carmel, where Abigail, his other wife, taken about the 
same time, resided), the JEZREELITESS (MARTA, 1 
Sam. xxvii, 3; xxx, 5; 2 Sam. ii, 2; ii, 2; 1 Chron. iii, 
1). See ABEz. 

3. A descendant of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 3, where two 
brothers and a sister are also mentioned), apparently 
of the same family with Penuel and Ezer, “sons” of 
Hur, the grandson of Hezron (ver. 4). From the fre- 
quent association of names of places in the vicinity of 
Bethlehem in the same connection, it is probable that 
this Jezreel was the founder of the town in the tribe of 
Judah (No. 2, above) which bore his name. In the 
text it is stated of him and his relatives, “ these are the 
father of Etam” (O05) "38 MER, Sept. cai odror 
inoi Airdp, Vulg, ista quoque stirps Etam, Auth. Vers. 
“and these are of the fathers of Etam”), meaning ap- 
parently that they founded or resided in the place by 
that name; and, as several other towns in the same 
general neighborhood are expressly assigned to separate 
individuals in the enumeration, this must be ascribed 
specially to Ishma and Idbash, who, with their sister, 
are the only two not thus particularly identified with 
any other locality. B.C. cir. 1612. 

_ 4. A symbolical name given by the prophet Hosea 
to his oldest son (Hos, i, 4), then just born (B.C. cir. 
782), in token of a great slaughter predicted by him, 
like that which had before so often drenched the soil of 
the plain of Esdraelon with blood (ii, 2). He is after- 
wards made, together with his brother Lo-ammi and 
his sister Lo-ruhama (i, 6, 9), emblems of the Jewish 
people to be restored after punishment and dispersion in 
the approaching exile, and to be augmented by new fa- 
yors (ii, 24,25). In this way is to be understood the 
vexed passage of the same prophet (Hos. ii, 22), “ And 
the earth shall hear [rather, answer, and yield] the 
corn, and the wine, and the oil [due from the soil]; and 
they [i. e. these gifts of the earth] shall hear [answer ] 
Jezreel,” i. e. the earth, rendered fertile from heaven (see 
ver, 21), shall yield anew her produce to (the tillers of ) 
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Jezrecl. The prophet then (ver. 23) carries out the ref- 
erence to his son, with evident allusion to the signitica~ 
tion of the name Jezreel, which implies the productive- 
ness of that plain, “ And I will sow her [i. e. him and i, 
Jezreel being construed as a fem., like other collectives, 
e. g. Ephraim in Isa. xvii, 10, 11, ete.] unto me in the 
earth; and I will have merey upon her that had not ob- 
tained merey [i. e. again cherish Lo-ruhama], and 1 
will say to them which were not my people [i. e. fo 
Lo-anmi], ‘Thou art my people, and they shall say, 
Thou art my God;” i.e. the whole people of Israel, whom 
the prophet thus emblematically represents by his three 
children, will again be planted, cherished, and claimed 
by Jehovah as his own.—Gesenius. See Hosea. “ From 
this time the image seems to have been continued as a 
prophetical expression for the sowing the people of Is- 
rael, as it were broadcast; as if the whole of Pales- 
tine and the world were to become, in a spiritual sense, 
one rich plain of Jezreel. ‘I will sow them among the 
people, and they shall remember me in far countries’ 
(Zech. x, 9). ‘Ye shall be tilled and sown, and T will 
multiply men upon you’ (Ezek, xxxvi, 9,10). ‘I will 
sow the house of Israel and the house of Judah with the 
seed of men and with the seed of beast’ (Jer. xxxi, 27). 
Hence the consecration of the image of ‘sowing,’ as it 
appears in the N. T. (Matt. xii, 2)” 

Jez’reélite (1 Kings xxi, 1, 4,6, 7, 15,16; 2 Kings 
ix, 21,25), an inhabitant of Jezreen (q. y.), in Issachar, 

Jez’reélitess (1 Sam. xxvii, 3; xxx, 5; 2 Sam. ii, 
2: 1 Chron. iii, 1), a woman of JEZREEL (q. y.), In Ju- 
dah. 

Jib’sam (Hebrew Yibsam’, D2, pleasant; Sept. 
TeBarau v.r. Iepacdy), one of the “sons” of Tola, the 
son of Issachar, a valiant chief, apparently of the time 
of David (1 Chron. vii, 2). B.C. cir. 1017, 

Jid/laph (Hebrew Yidlaph’, mes, tearful ; Sept. 
’Tehda@), the seventh named of the eight sons of Nahor 
(Abraham’s brother) by Milcah (Gen. xxii, 22). B.C. 
cir. 2040. : 

Jim/na (Numb. xxvi, 44), Jim’nah (Gen. xlvi, 17), 
Jim’nite (Numb. xvi, 44). See Diya, 

Jiph’tah (Heb. Yiphtach’, Mp7, the same name 
as Jephthah; Sept. ‘lepSa), a town in the “lowland” 
district of Judah, mentioned between Ashan and Ash- 
mah (Josh. xv, 43), and lying in the southern medial 
group west of Hebron and east of Eleutheropolis. See 
Jupau. Some (e. g. Keil, ad loc.) have located it in 
the mountain district, contrary to the text; but, al- 
though the import of the name implies a “ defile” ad- 
joining, and the associated names are indicative of nat- 
urally strong positions, yet the “ plain” or Shephelah (q. 
y.) here actually comes quite far in this direction to the 
proper “hill country” (Robinson, Researches, iii, 13). 
We may therefore presume a location for Jiphtah at the 
ruined village Jimrin, where a smaller valley runs up 
south from wady el-Melek (Robinson, ii, 342, note ; Van 
de Velde’s Map, ed. 1864). 

Jiph’thah-el (Heb. Yiphtach’-cl, SNoMMD?, open- 
ing of God; Sept. [Tat] ‘LepSanr), a valley at the in- 
tersection of the line between Asher and Naphtali with 
the northern boundary of Zebulon (Josh. xix, 14, 27), 
Dr. Robinson, with great probability, suggests (new ed. 
of Researches, iii, 106, 107) that the name is represented 
by that of Jofapata (Iwramara), the renowned fortress 
of Galilee mentioned by Josephus as having been forti- 
fied by himself (War, ii, 20, 6; Life, 37), and then as 
haying held out, under his own command, against the 
continued assaults of Vespasian, and where he was at 
last taken prisoner after the downfall of the place (War, 
iii, 7, 83-86). He describes it as surrounded by a preci- 
pice, except on the north, where the city extended out 
upon the sloping extremity of the opposite mountain ; 
the deep valleys on the other sides were overlooked by 
surrounding mountains. It contained no fountains, but 
only cisterns, with caverns and subterranean recesses, 
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Reland had already remarked (Palest. p. 816, 867) that 
the Gopatata (NMMP1A) of the Talmudic writings, three 
miles from Sepphoris, was probably identical with this 
place. It is doubtless the modern Jefat, which lies four 
or five English miles from Sefurieh. It was first visited 
and identitied by Schultz (Ritter, Erdk. xvi, 763 sq.). 
The valley in question would thus answer to the great 
wady Abilin, which runs south-westerly from J efat, the 
boundary between Asher and Zebulon following the line 
of hills between Sukhnin and Kefr Menda, in which 
this wady has its hcad (Robinson, ut swp.), rather than 
to the deeper wady Jiddin, considerably south of this, 
and running in the same direction, on the southern side 
of which stands the village of Arukah, therefore not al- 
together answering to Beth-Emek (as thought by Dr. 
Smith, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1853, p. 121), which was thus 
situated on the valley Jiphthah-el (Josh. xix, 27). Dr. 
Thomson, while justly objecting to the latter valley, as 
being too far north (Land and Book, i, 472), proposes as 
the site of Jiphthah the ruined site Jz/tah, “ situated on 
the edge of the long valley [rather plain] of Turan,” 
which he would identify with the “valley of Jiphthah- 
el” (ib, 11, 122); but this, on the other hand, lies even 
south of Rumaneh (Rimmon), which undoubtedly lay 
within Zebulon (i Chron. vi, 77). The title (&"3, rav- 
ine, and not bmp, wady, i. e. “valley watered by a 
brook ;” see Gesenius, Lexic. s. v.) properly designates 
this fine pass (hence the superlative name, God’s Defile), 
which connects the rich plain el-Buttauf on the east 
with the yet more fertile plain of Acre on the west, and 
is described by the Scottish deputation as “inclosed 
with steep wooded hills; sometimes é¢ narrows almost 
1o the straitness of a defile. . . . The valley is long, and 
declines very gently towards the west; the hills on 
either side are often finely wooded, sometimes rocky 
and picturesque. The road is one of the best in Pales- 
tine, and was no doubt much frequented in ancient days” 
(Report, p. 309, 310). There seems also to be an allu- 
sion (o the etymological force of the name (q. d. the 
opening out of a gorge into a plain) in the statement 
(Josh. xix, 14), “ And the outgoings thereof are in the 
valley of Jiphthah-el” (comp. Deut. xx xiii, 18, “ And of 
Zebulon he said, Rejoice, Zebulon, in thy goings out”). 

Jireh. fee Jeuovan-JIREH. 

Jizchaki. See Rasn1; SAKrTAr. 

Jo’ab (Heb. Yodb’, Ann, Jehovah is his father ; 
Sept. Iwaj3, but Iw 3a in 1 Chron. ii, 16), the name 
of three men. See also ATAROTH-BETH-JOAB, 

1. The son of Seraiah (son of Kenaz, of the tribe of 
Judah), and progenitor of the inhabitants. of Charashim 
or craftsmen (1 Chron. iv, 14). B.C. post 1567. 

2. One of the three sons of Zeruiah, the sister of Da- 
vil (2 Sam, viii, 16; xx, 13), and “captain of the host” 
(generalissimo of the army) during nearly the whole of 
David's reign (2 Sam. ii, 13; x, 7; xi, 1; 1 Kings xi, 
15; 2 Sam. xviii, 2). It is a little remarkable that he 
is designated by his maternal parentage only, his father’s 
name being nowhere mentioned in the Scriptures. Jo- 
sephus (Iwa oc), indeed, gives (A nt. vii, 1,3) the father’s 
name as Suri (Lorie), but this may be merely a repeti- 
tion of the preceding Sarouiah (Zapovia). Perhaps he 
was a foreigner. He seems to have resided at Bethle- 


them, and to have died before his sons, as we find men- 


tion of his sepulchre at that place (2 Sam. li, 32). 

Joab first appears associated with his two brothers 
Abishai and Asahel, in the command of David's troops 
against Abner, who had set up the claims of a son of 
Saul in opposition to those of David, then reigning in 
Hebron. The armics having met at the pool of Gibeon 
a general action was brought on, in which Abner was 
worsted, B.C..1053. See Grnron. In his flight he had 
the ‘misfortune to kill Joab’s brother, the swift-footed 
Asahel, by whom he was pursued (2 Sam. ii, 18-32), 
See Abner; ASANEL. Joab smothered for a time his 
resentment against the shedder of his brother’s blood; 
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but, being whetted by the natural rivalry of position 
between him and Abner, he afterwards made it the ex- 
cuse of his policy by treacherously, in the act of friend- 
ly communication, slaying Abner, at the very time 
when the services of the latter to David, to whom he 
had then turned, had rendered him a most dangerous 
rival to him in power and influence (2 Sam. iii, 22-27). 
That Abner had at first suspected that Joab would take 
the position of blood-avenger [see BLoop-REVENGE ] 18 
clear from the apprehension which he expressed (2 Sam. 
ii, 22); but that he thought that Joab had, under all 
the circumstances, abandoned this position, is shown by 
the unsuspecting readiness with which he went aside 
with him (2 Sam. iii, 26, 27); and that Joab placed his 
murderous act on the footing of vengeance for his broth- 
er’s blood is plainly stated in 2 Sam. iii, 30; by which 
it also appears that the other brother, Abishai, shared 
in some way in the deed and its responsbilities. At the 
same time, as Abner was perfectly justified in slaying 
Asahel to save his own life, it is very doubtful if Joab 
would ever have asserted his right of blood-revenge had 
not Abner appeared likely to endanger his influence 
with David. The king, much as he reprobated the act, 
knew that it had a sort of excuse in the old customs of 
blood-revenge, and he stood habitually too much in awe 
of his impetuous and able nephew to bring him to pun- 
ishment, or even to displace him from his command. 
“T am this day weak,” he said, “though anointed king, 
and these men, the sons of Zeruiah, be too hard for me” 
(2 Sam. iti, 39). B.C. 1046. Desirous probably of mak- 
ing some atonement before David and the public for 
this atrocity, in a way which at the same time was 
most likely to prove effectual, namely, by some daring 
exploit, Joab was the first to mount to the assault at the 
storming of the fortress on Mount Zion, which had re- 
mained so long in the hands of the Jebusites, B.C. cir. 
1044. By this service he acquired the chief command 
of the army of all Israel, of which David was by this 
time king (2 Sam. v, 6-10). He had a chief armor- 
bearer of his own, Naharai, a Beerothite (2-Sam. xxiii, 
37; 1 Chron. xi, 39), and ten attendants to carry his 
equipment and baggage (2 Sam. xviii, 15). He had 
the charge, formerly belonging to the king or judge, of 
giving the signal by trumpet for advance or retreat (2 
Sam. xviii, 16). He was called by the almost regal 
title of “lord” (2 Sam. xi, 11), “the prince of the king's 
army” (1 Chron, xxvii, 34), His usual residence (ex- 
cept when campaigning) was in Jerusalem, but he had 
a house and property, with barley-fields adjoining, in 
the country (2 Sam. xiv, 30), in the “wilderness” (1 
Kings ii, 34), probably on the north-east of Jerusalcm 
(compare 1 Sam. xiii, 18; Josh, viii, 15, 20), near an an- 
cient sanctuary, called from its nomadic village “ Baal- 
hazor” (2 Sam. xiii, 23; compare with xiv, 80), where 
there were extensive sheepwalks. It is possible that 
this “house of Joab” may have given its name to Ata- 
roth Beth-Joab (1 Chron. ii, 54), to distinguish it from 
Ataroth-adar. His great military achievements, which 
he conducted in person, may be divided into three cam~ 
paigns: (a) The first was against the allied forces of 
Syria and Ammon, He attacked and defeated the Syr- 
ians, while his brother Abishai did the same for the 
Ammonites. The Syrians rallied with their kindred 
tribes from beyond the Euphrates, and were finally 
routed by David himself. See HADAREzER, (0) The 
second was against Edom. The decisive victory was 
gained by David himself in the “valley of salt,” and 
celebrated by a triumphal monument (1 Sam. viii, 13). 
But Joab had the charge of carrying out the victory, 
and remained for six months extirpating the male pop- 
ulation, whom he then buried in the tombs of Petra (L 
Kings xi, 15, 16). So long was the terror of his name 
preserved that only when the fugitive prince of Edom, 
in the Egyptian court, heard that “David slept with 
his fathers, and that Joab, the captain of the host, was 
dead,” did he venture to return to his own country (ib. 
xi, 21, 22). (¢) The third was against the Ammonites: 
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They were again left to Joab (2 Sam. x, 7-19). He 
went against them at the beginning of the next year, 
“at the time when kings go out to battle”—to the siege, 

of Rabbah. ‘The ark was sent with him, and the whole 
army was encamped in booths or huts round the be- 
leaguered city (2 Sam, xi, 1, 11). After a sortie of the 
inhabitants, which caused some loss to the Jewish army, 
Joab took the lower city on the river, and then, with 
true loyalty, sent to urge David to come and take the 
citadel, “Rabbah,” lest the glory of the capture should 
pass from the king to his general (2 Sam. xii, 26-28), 
It is not necessary to trace in detail the later acts of 

Joab, secing that they are in fact part of the public rec- 
ord of the king he served. See Davi. He served 
him faithfully, both in political and private relations; 
for, although he knew his power over David, and often 
treated him with little ceremony, there can be no doubt 
that he was most truly devoted to his interests. But 
Joab had no principles apart from what he deemed his 
duty to the king and the people, and was quite as ready 
to serve his master’s vices as his virtues, so long as they 
did not interfere with his own interests, or tended to 
promote them by enabling him to make himself useful 
to the king. (See Niemeyer, Charakt. iv, 458 sq.) His 
ready apprehension of the king’s meaning in the matter 
of Uriah, and the facility with which he made himself 
the instrument of the murder, and of the hypocrisy by 
which it was covered, are proofs of this, and form as 
deep a stain upon his character as his own murders (2 
Sam. xi, 14-25), B.C. 1035. As Joab was on good terms 
with Absalom, and had taken pains to bring about a rec- 
onciliation between him and his father, we may set the 
higher value upon his firm adhesion to David when Ab- 
salom revolted, and upon his stern sense of duty to the 
king—from whom he expected no thanks—displayed in 
putting an end to the war by the slaughter of his favor- 
ite son, when all others shrunk from the responsibility 
of doing the king a service against his own will (2 Sam. 
xviii, 1-14). B.C. cir. 1023. In like manner, when Da- 
vid unhappily resolved to number the people, Joab dis- 
cerned the evil and remonstrated against it, and al- 
though he did not venture to disobey, he performed the 
duty tardily and reluctantly, to afford the king an 
opportunity of reconsidering the matter, and took no 
pains to conceal how odious the measure was to him 
(2 Sam. xxiv). David was certainly ungrateful for the 
services of Joab when, in order to conciliate the pow- 
erful party which had supported Absalom, he offered 
the command of the host to Amasa, who had command- 
ed the army of Absalom (2 Sam. xix, 13). But the in- 
efficiency of the new commander, in the emergency 
which the revolt of Bichri’s son produced, arising per- 
haps from the reluctance of the troops to follow their 
new leader, gave Joab an opportunity of displaying his 

superior resources, and also of removing his rival by a 
murder very similar to that of Abner, and in some re- 

spects less excusable and more foul. See Amasa. Be- 
sides, Amasa was his own cousin, being the son of his 

mother’s sister (2 Sam. Xx, 1-13). B.C. cir. 1022. 

When David lay apparently on his death-bed, and a 
demonstration was made in favor of the succession of 
the eldest surviving son, Adonijah, whose interests had 
been compromised by the preference of the young Solo- 
mon, Joab joined the party of the former. B.C. cir. 

1015. It would be unjust to regard this as a defection 
from David. It was nothing more or less than a dem- 
onstration in favor of the natural heir, which, if not then 

made, could not be made at all. But an act which 
would have been justifiable had the preference of Solo- 

mon been a mere caprice of the old king, became crimi- 
nal as an act of contumacy to the divine king, the real 
head of the government, who had called the house of 

David to the throne, and had the sole right of determin- 
ing which of its members should reign. We learn from 
David's last song that his powerlessness over his court- 
iers was even then present to his mind (2 Sam. xxiii, 6, 
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murders of Abner and Amasa (1 Kings ii, 5, 6), with an 
injunction not to let the aged soldier escape with impu- 
nity. When the prompt measures taken under the di- 
rection of the king rendered Adonijah’s demonstration 
abortive (1 Kings i, 7), Joab withdrew into private life 
till some time after the death of David, when the fate 
of Adonijah, and of Abiathar—whose life was only spared 
in consequence of his sacerdotal character—warned Joab 
that he had little merey to expect from the new king. 
He fled for refuge to the altar; but when Solomon heard 
this, he sent Benaiah to put him to death; and, as he 
refused to come forth, gave orders that he should be 
slain even at the altar, Thus died one of the most ac- 
complished warriors and unscrupulous men that: Israel 
ever produced. His corpse was removed to his domain 
in the wilderness of Judah, and buried there (1 Kings 
ii, 5, 28-34). B.C. cir. 1012. He left descendants, but 
nothing is known of them, unless it may be inferred 
from the double curse of David (2 Sam. iii, 39) and of 
Solomon (1 Kings ii, 23) that they seemed to dwindle 
away, stricken by a succession of visitations—weakness, 
leprosy, lameness, murder, starvation. His name is by 
some supposed (in allusion to his part in Adonijah’s cor- 
onation on that spot) to be preserved in the modern ap- 
pellation of Enrogel—‘ the well of J ob”—corrupted from 
Joab. 

3. One of the “sons” of Pahath-moab (1 Esdr. viii, 
35), whose descendants, together with those of Jeshua, 
returned from the exile to the number of 2812 or 2818 
(Ezra ii, 6; Neh. vii, 11), besides 218 males subsequent- 
ly under the leadership of one Obadiah (Ezra viii, 9). 
B.C. ante 536. ‘ 

Jo’achaz (IwéyaZ v.r. Toya and "lexoviac), a 
Grecized form (1 Esdr. i, 34) of the name of king JEHO- 
HAZ (q. V.)- 

Jo’achim (Twareip), a Grecized form of the Heb. 
name JEHOTAKIM, and applied in the Apocrypha to 

1. The king of Judah, son-of Josiah (Bar. i, 3). 

2. A priest (0 teoevc, A. V. “high-priest”), said to be 
son of Hilkiah at the time of the burning of Jerusalem 
by the Babylonians (Bar. i,7). See Joacim,4. As no 
such pontiff occurs at this time (see Hicu-priesr), the 
person intended may perhaps have been not the suc- 
cessor, but only a junior son of Hilkiah—if, indeed, the 
whole narrative be not spurious, See Barucn. 


Joachim, abbot or Fioris, was born at Celico, in 
thé diocese of Cosenza, about 1130, After a short, resi- 
dence at the court of Roger of Sicily, he journeyed to 
Jerusalem, and on his return joined the Cistercians, and 
became abbot of Corace (Curatium), in Calabria. This 
office he resigned, however, some time after, and found- 
ed himself a monastery at Floris, near Cosenza. Joa- 
chim died between 1201 and 1202, He enjoyed great 
reputation during his life: he was reverenced by many 
as a prophet, and stood in high consideration with popes 
and princes, but since his day he has been very vari- 
ously judged. Praised as a prophet by J. G, Syllanzeus, 
and defended by the Jesuit Papebroch, he was accused 
of heresy by Bonaventura, and called a pseudo-prophet 
by Baronius. His partisans claimed that he worked 
miracles, but it appears better proved that he wrote 
prophecies, and denounced in the strongest terms the 
growing corruption of the Romish hierarchy. He en- 
deavored to bring about a reformation. His character 
has perhaps been best delineated by Neander (Ch. Hist. 
iv, 220), who says of him: “Grief over the corruption 
of the Church, longing desire for better times, profound 
Christian feeling, a meditative mind, and a. glowing 
imagination, such are the peculiar characteristics of his 
spirit and his writings.” He complained of the deitica- 
tion of the Roman Church, opposed the issue of indul- 
gences, condemned the Crusades as antagonistic to the 
express purpose of Christ, who had himself predicted 
only the destruction of J erusalem, decried the simonious 
habits of the clergy, and even argued against the be- 


7), and now he recalled to Solomon’s recollection the two | gtowal of temporal power on the pope, fearing that the 


-become exclusively spiritual. 


JOACHIM 


contentions in his day for temporal power might ulti- 
mately result, as they eventually did, in the assumption 
of “spiritual things which do not belong to him.” Joa- 
chim’s doctrines, however, are somewhat peculiar. His 
fundamental argument is that the Christian era closes 
with the year 1260, when a new era would commence 
under another dispensation. Thus the three persons of 
the Godhead divided the government of ages among 
them: the reign of the Father embraced the period 
from the creation of the world to the coming of Christ; 
that of the Son, the twelve centuries and a half ending 
in 1260, and then would commence the reign of the 
Holy Spirit. This change would be marked by a prog- 
ress similar to that which followed the substitution of 
the new for the old dispensation. Thus man, after hav- 
ing been carnal under the Father, half carnal and half 
spiritual under the Son, would, under the Holy Ghost, 
So there have been three 
stages of development in society, in which the suprem- | 
acy belonged successively to warriors, the secular clergy, | 
and monks (comp. Neander, Church History, iv, 229 sq.). | 
As Joachim found many adherents, the third Lateran , 
Council, at the request of Alexander III, condemned 
Joachim’s “ mystical extrayagances ;” Alexander IV was 
still more severe in opposition to Joachim; and in 1260 
the Council at Arles finally pronounced all followers of 
Joachim heretics. Joachim’s ideas were chiefly present- 
ed in the form of meditations on the N. T. He strongly 
opposed the scholastic theology, which aimed at estab- 
lishing the principles of faith dialectically, and also the 
manner in which Peter Lombard explained the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Towards the middle of the 13th centu- 
ry these views had gained a large number of adherents. 
Among the many works attributed to Joachim some are | 
undoubtedly spurious, while others have probably been 
subjected to additions, etc., in consequence of his popu- 
larity (compare Neander, iv, 221, note). The Hxposiiio 
super Apocalypsim (Venice, 1517, 4to, often reprinted), 
Concordie Veteris ac Novi Testamenti libri v (Venice, 
1519, 8yo), and the Psalterium decem Chordarum appear 
to be genuine. Among the others bearing his name are 
commentaries on Jeremiah, the Psalms, Isaiah, parts of 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zechariah, and Malachi; also a 
number of prophecies concerning the popes, and predict- 
ing the downfall of the papacy. All these were pub- | 
lisned at Venice (1519-1524) and Cologne (1577). His 
Life was written by Gregory di Lauro (Naples, 1660, 
4to). Among the MS. works attributed to him, Pro- 
phetie et Expositiones Sibyllarum ; Excerptiones e libris 
Joachimi de Mundi fine, de Terroribus et Avrumnis, seu 
de pseudo-Christis; Prophetie de Oneribus Provincia- 
rum; Epistole Joachimi de suis Prophetiis; and Reve- 
lationes, are to be found in the public libraries of Paris. 
See Hist. Littér. de la France, vol. xx; Dom Gervaise, 
Histoire de Vabbé Joachim; Tiraboschi, Storia della 
letter. Ital. vol. v, 2d ed. Grégoire Laude, Vie de Pabbé 
Joachim ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxyi, 718; Ne- 
ander, Ch. History, iv, 215 sq.+ Herzog, Real-Eneyklop. 
vi, 713 sq.; Engelhardt, Joachim, ete., in Kirchengesch. 
A bhandlungen (Erl. 1832), 


Joachim Tanc II, See Rerormarion (German). | 


Joachimites. See Joacuim or Froris. 


Jo’acim (Iwaki), another Gracized form of the 
Heb. name Joacutm, applied in the Apocrypha to 

4. The son of Josiah, king of Judah (1 Esdr, i, 37, 38, 
Bd). 

2. By corruption for Jenoracnr 
Judah (1 Esdr. i, 43). 

3. A son of Zerubbabel, who returned to Jerusalem 
after the exile (1 Esdr. v, 5), apparently i : 
; | usar, V, 9), apparently a mistake for 
Zerubbabel himself, 
; 4. “The high-priest which was in Jerusalem” (Judith 
iV, 6, 14) in the time of Judith, and who welcomed the 
heroine after the death of Holofernes, in company with 
“the ancients of the children of Israel” (») yeoousia Tov | 
viv ‘Iopanad, xy, 8 sq.). The name occurs with the | 


, the next king of 


yarious reading Eliakim, but it is impossible’ 
him with any historical character. 


Josephus, Ant. x, 8, 6); and it is a mere arbitrary con- 


jecture to suppose that Eliakim, mentioned in 2 Kings” 


xviii, 18, was afterwards raised to that dignity. Still 
less can be said for the identification of Joacim with 
Hilkiah (2 Kings xxii, 4; Josephus ’E\taxiac, Ant. x, 
4, 2; Sept. XeAciac). The name itself is appropriate 
to the position which the high-priest occupies in the 
story of Judith (“The Lord hath set up”), and the per- 
son must be regarded as a necessary part of the fiction. 
See JuDITH. , 

5. The husband of Susanna (Sus. 1 sq). The name 
seems to have been chosen, as in the former case, with 
a reference to its meaning; and it was probably for the 
same reason that the husband of Anna, the mother of 
the Virgin, is called Joacim in early legends (Proter. 
Jac. i, etc.). See SUSANNA. 

Joada’nus (Twaddvoc, Vulg. Joadeus), one of the 
priests, “sons of Jesus, the son of Josedec, and his breth- 
ren,’ who had married foreign wives after the exile (1 


Esdr. ix, 19); apparently the same as GeDALTAH in the — 


corresponding Hebrew text (Ezra x, 18) by a corruption 
(see Burrington, Genealogies, i, 167). 


Jo’ah (Heb. Yodich’, M87, Jehovah is kis brother, i. 


e. helper), the name of four men, ; 

1. (Sept. Iwaa v.r. wad, Vulg. Joaha.) The third 
son of Obed-edom (q. v.), appointed with his brethren 
to take charge of the sacred furniture (1 Chron, xxvi, 4), 
B.C, 1014. 

2. (Sept. 'Tway v. 1. 'TwaB, Twdac, ‘lwaa ; but in 2 
Chron. first occurrence "Twa v. r. ‘Twoadd, second 'Twa- 
ya; Vulg. Joah.) A Levite of the family of Gershom, 
the son of Zimmah and father of Iddo (1 Chron. vi, 21) ; 
apparently the same elsewhere called ETH An, and father 
of Adaiah (ver. 42). He is probably the same as the 
person who, with his son Eden, aided Hezekiah in his 
efforts at a religious reformation (2 Chron. xxix, 12), 
B.C. 726. / 

3. (Sept. Twae, in Isa. "Iway, Vulg. Joahe.) Son of 
Asaph and historiographer of king Hezekiah, who was 
one of the messengers that received the insulting mes- 
sage of Rabshakeh (2 Kings xviii, 18, 26,37; Isa. xxxvi, 
3,11, 22). B.C.712. 

4. (Sept. “lovay v. r. "Iwac, Vulg. Joha; Josephus 


| ’Twarne, Ant. x, 4,1.) Son of Joahaz and historiogra- 


pher of king Josiah; he was one of the officers that su- 
perintended the repairs of the Temple (2 Chron. xxxiv, 
8). B.C. 628. 

Jo’ahaz (Heb. Yodchaz’, TIN5", a contracted form 
of the name JEHOAHAZ, for which it occurs in speaking 
of others of the same name; Sept. ‘lwayaZ, Vulg. Jou- 
chaz), the father of Joah, which latter was historiogra- 
pher in the reign of Josiah (2 Chron, xxxiy, 8). B.C. 
ante 623, 

Joan, pope(ss), is the name of a fictitious female 
who was supposed to have occupied the chair of St. Pe- 
ter, as John VIII, between the popes Leo IV and Bene- 
dict III, about 853-855,._ This personage is first said to 
have been spoken of as a Roman pontiff by Marianus 
Scotus, a monk of the abbey of Fulda, who died at Ment= 
in 1086, and who says in his chronicle (which many 
authorities declare to be spurious), under the year 853, 
the thirteenth year of the reign of the emperor Lotha- 
rius, that Leo IV died on the 1st of August, and that to 
him succeeded Joan, a woman, whose pontificate lasted 
two years, five months, and four days, after which Ben= 
edict III was made pope. But Anastasius, who lived at 
the time of the supposed pope Joan, and who wrote the 
lives of the popes down to Nicholas I, who sueceeded 


| Benedict II, says that fifteen days after Leo IV’s death 


Benedict III succeeded him. Further, Hinemar of 
Rheims, a contemporary, in his twenty-sixth letter to 
Nicholas I, states thet. Benedict ITI succeeded Leo IV 
immediately, It is proved, moreover, by the unques- 


No such name oc- 
curs in the lists of high-priests in 1 Chron. vi (compare 


a 


evidence of a diploma still preserved, and of a 

orary coin which Garampi has published, that 
edict IIL was actually reigning before the death of 
emperor Lothaire, which occurred towards the close 
of 855. It is true that some MS. copies of Anastasius, 
among others, one in the king’s library at Paris, contain 
the story of Joan; but this has been ascertained to be 
an interpolation of later copyists, who have inserted the 
tale in the very words of Martinus Polonus, a Cistercian 
monk and confessor to Gregory X (latter part of the 12th 
century), who wrote the Lives of the Popes, in which, 
after Leo IV, he places “John, an Englishman,” and 
then adds, “ Hie, ut asseritur, foemina fuit.” Other au- 
thorities for this story are Sigbert of Gemblours (+ 1113) 
and Stephen de Bourbon, who wrote about 1225. 

According to these accounts, she was the daughter of 
an English missionary, was born at Mayence or Ingel- 
heim, and was a woman of very loose morals. She is 
said to have removed to I'ulda, and haying there estab- 
lished an improper intimacy with a monk of the con- 
vent, assumed male attire, entered the convent, and 
afterwards eloped with her paramour, who was a very 
learned man, to Athens, where she applied herself to the 
study of Greek and the sciences under her lover's able 
directions. After the death of her companion she went 
to Rome, where she became equally proficient in sacred 
learning, for which her reputation became so great, un- 
der the assumed name of Johannes Anglicanus, that she 
easily obtained holy orders, and with such ability and 
adroitness clad the deception that at the death of Leo 
she was unanimously elected as his successor, under the 
general belief of her male sex. Continuing to indulge 
in sexual intercourse, the fraud was finally discovered, 
to the infinite mortification of the Roman Church, by 
her sudden delivery of an infant in the public streets, 
near the Colosseum, while heading a religious procession 
to the Lateran Basilica. The mother and child died 
soon after, and were buried in 856. ‘This event is said 
to have caused the adoption of the Sella stercoraria, 
which was in use from the middle of the 11th century 
to the time of Leo X, for the purpose of proving the sex 
of the popes elect. 

The story was generally credited from the latter part 
of the 11th until the opening of the 16th century. All 
Church historians after Martinus generally copied it 
from him, and presented it as an authentic narrative. 
The first to doubt the accuracy of the story was Platina 
(1421-1481), who, although repeating it in his Lives of 
the Popes, concludes with these words: “The things I 
have above stated are current in vulgar reports, but are 
taken from uncertain and obscure authorities, and I have 
inserted them briefly and simply not to be taxed with 
obstinacy.” Panvinius, Platina’s continuator, seems to 
have been more critical: he subjoins a very elaborate 
note, in which he shows the absurdity of the tale, and 
proves it to have been an invention. Later Roman 
Catholic writers, seeing the arguments which their op- 
ponents in doctrine obtained from this story against pa- 
pal succession, took great pains to impeach its accuracy ; 
but it is truly curious that the best dissertation on the 


subject is that of David Blondel, a Protestant, who com- | 


pletely refutes the story in his Familier Eclaircissement 
de la question si une Femme a été assise au Siege Papal 
entre Leon IV et Benoit ITT (Amsterdam, 1649). He 
was followed on the same side by Leibnitz (FVores sparst 
in tumulum Papisse, in [Chr. L. Scheidt] Bislioth. H ist. 
[ Gotting. 1758], i, 297 sq.), and, although attempts have 
been made from time to time by a few writers to main- 
tain the tale (among which one uf the most noted was 
a work published in 1785 by Humphrey Shuttleworth, 
entitled A Present for a Papist, or the History of the 
Life of Pope Joun, proving that a Woman called Joan 
really was Pope of Rome), iv 
ly discarded, its latest patron being professor Kist, of 
Leyden, who but a few years since devoted an elaborate 
essay (Verhandeling over de Pausin Joanna) to the sub- 
ject. Nearly all ecclesiastical writers of our day seem 


it has been all but universal- | 


JOAN 


to be agreed that no feminine character ever filled the 
papal chair, but there is certainly a variety of opinions 
as to the causes which proyoked the story. Some at- 
tribute it to a misconception of the object of the Sella 
slercoraria; the canons excluded eunuchs from the pa- 
pal throne, and the sella stercoraria was contrived to 
prove that the person elected fulfilled the requirements 
of the canons. Others consider it as a symbolical satire. 
Still others look upon it as a lampoon on the inconti- 
nence of the pope, John VIII; or, and perhaps more 
correctly, as a satire on the female regiment (under Ma- 
rozia) during the popedom of John X-XII, See, for 
further details, Gieseler’s Kirchengeschichte, vol. ii, pt. i 
(4th ed.), 29 sq.; also Wensing, Over de Pausin Joanna 
—in reply to Kist—(S’Gravenhage, 1845); Bianchi Gi- 
ovini’s Ksame Critico degli atti relativi alla Papessa 
Giovanna (Milan, 1845); Bower, Hist. Popes, iv, 246 sq. ; 
Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. der Kirchengesch. ii, 469 sq. 5 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop.vi, 721; Christ. Examiner, xxv, 
197; Western Rev. April, 1864, p. 279. (J. H.W.) 


Joan pv’Atsret. See Hucuenots; FRANCE. 


Joan or Arc (French Jeanne d’Arc), or “the Maid 
of Orleans,” is the name of a character whose history 
concerns not only the secular historian; it deserves the 
careful consideration also of the ecclesiastical student. 
The remarkable fate of this heroine is truly a phenome- 
non in religious philosophy. We have room here, how- 
ever, only for a short biographical sketch of the heroine, 
and refer the student to Bittiger, Weltgesch. in Biogra- 
phien, iv, 474; Michelet, Hist. de France, vii, 44; Gorres, 
Jungfrau v. Orleans (Regensb. 1834) ; Hase, Newe Pre- 
pheten (Lpz. 1851); Strass, Jean d’Are (1862); Eysell, 
Joh. @ Are (1864); Locher, Schlaf u. Trdume (Ziirich, 
1853) ; and especially (mainly on her visions, etc.) the 
celebrated German theologian of Bonn University, Dr. 
J. P. Lange, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vii, 165 sq. 

Joan was the daughter of respectable peasants, and 
was born in 1412, in the village of Domremy, in the de- 
| partment of Vosges, France. She was taught, like other 
young women of her station in that age, to sew and to 
spin, but not to read and write. She was distinguished 
from other girls by her greater simplicity, modesty, in- 
dustry, and piety. When about thirteen years of age 
| she believed that she saw a flash of light, and heard an 
unearthly voice, which enjoined her to be modest, and | 
to be diligent in her religious duties. ‘The impression 
made upon her excitable mind by the national distresses 
of the time soon gave a new character to the revelations 
which she supposed herself to receive, and when fifteen 
years old she imagined that unearthly voices called her 
to go and fight for the Dauphin, Her story was at first 
rejected as that of an insane person; but she not only 
succeeded in making her way to the Dauphin, but in 
persuading him of her heayenly mission. She assumed 
male attire and warlike equipments, and, with a sword 
and a white banner, she put herself at the head of the 
French troops, whom her example and the notion of her 
heavenly mission inspired with new enthusiasm. April 
29, 1429, she threw herself, with supplies of provisions, 
into Orleans, then closely besieged by the English, and 
from the 4th to the 8th of May made successful sallies 
upon the English, and finally compelled them to raise 
the siege. After this important victory the national 
ardor of the French was rekindled to the utmost, and 
Joan became the dread of the previously triumphant 
enemy. She conducted the Dauphin to Rheims, where 
he was crowned, July 17, 1429, and Joan, with many 
tears, saluted him as king. She now wished to return 
home, deeming her mission accomplished; but Charles 
importuned her to remain with his army, to which she 
consented. Now, however, because she no longer heard 
any unearthly voice, she began to have fearful forebod- 
ings. She continued to accompany the French army, 
and was present in many conflicts. May 24, 1430, while 
heading a sally from Compiegne, which the Burgun- 
dian forces were besieging, she was taken prisoner, and 


JOAN 
sold by a Burgundian officer to the English for the sum 


of 16,000 francs. Being conveyed to Rouen, the head- 
quarters of the English, she was brought before the 
spiritual tribunal of the bishop of Beauvais as a sorcer- 


: “aq | 
ess and heretic; and after a long trial, accompanied | 


with many shameful circumstances, of which perhaps 
the most astounding is the fact that her own country- 
men, and the most learned of these, representing the 
University of Paris, pronounced her under the influence 
of witcheraft. By their advice, she was condemned to 
be burned to death. Recanting her alleged errors, her 
punishment was commuted into perpetual imprison- 
ment. But the English feared her, and determined at 
all hazards to sacrifice her life, and they finally succeed- 
ed in renewing the trial; words which fell from her 
when subjected to great indignities, and her resumption 
of male attire when all articles of female dress were 
carefully removed from her, were made grounds of con- 
cluding that she had relapsed, and she was brought to 
the stake May 30, 1431, and burned, and her ashes cast 
into the Seine. Her family, who had been ennobled 
“on her account. obtained in 1440 a revisal of her trial, 
and in 1456 she was formally pronounced by the high- 


doubts respecting the fate of Joan d’Arc raised by M. 
Delapierre in his Doute historique (1855), who is in- 
clined to think that she never suffered martyrdom, and 
that another person was executed in her stead, seem to 
have no good ground. 

Joan or Kent (Joan Bocher), a female character 
who flourished in the first half of the 16th century, and 
who was condemned to death as a heretic, April 25, 1552, 
for holding the doctrine that “ Christ was not truly in- 
carnate of the Virgin, whose flesh, being sinful, he could 
not partake of; but the Word, by the consent of the 
inward man in the Virgin, took flesh of her.” This 
scholastic nicety appalled all the grandees of the Eng- 
lish Church, including even Cranmer, who, finding the 
king slow to approve the condemnation of Joan of Kent, 
presented to the sovereign the practice of the Jewish 
Church in stoning blasphemers as a counterpart of the 
duty of the head of the English Church, and secured 
the king’s approval for the execution of the poor woman, 
who “could not reconcile the spotless purity of Christ's 
human nature with his receiving flesh from a sinful 
creature.” Sea Neal, Puritans, i, 49; Strype, Memorials 
of the Reformution, ii, 214. 

Joa’nan (Iwavay v. rv. Twrdyv), a Grecized form 
(1 Esdr. ix, 1) of the name of JoHANAN (q. v.), the son 
of Eliashib (Ezra x, 6), 

Joanes (or JUANES), VicenTE, a celebrated Span- 
ish painter whose subjects are exclusively religious, was 
born at Fuente la Higuera, in Valencia, in 1523. He 
studied in Italy, and, as we may infer from his style, 
chiefly the works of the Roman school, and died Dee. 
21, 1579, while engaged in finishing the altar-piece of 
the church of Bocairente. His body was removed to 
Valencia, and deposited in the church of Santa Cruz in 
1581. Joanes was one of the best of the Spanish paint- 
ers: he is acknowledged as the head of the school of 
Valencia, and is sometimes termed the Spanish Raffa- 


ele. His drawing is correct, and displays many suc- 


cessful examples of foreshortening ; 


well cast, his coloring is sombre (he was particularly 
fond of mulberry color), and his expression is mostly in 
perfect accordance with his subject, which is generally 
devotion or impassioned resignation, as in the “ Baptism 
of Christ” in the cathedral of Valencia. Like his coun- 
trymen Vargas and D’Amato of Naples, he is said to 


have always taken the sacrament before he commenced | 


an altar-piece. His best works are in the cathedral of 


3 : 
Valencia, and there are several good specimens in the 
Prado at Madrid, 


Joanna, the name of a man (prop. Joannas) and 
also of a woman in the New Testament. 


L. (Iwavyac, probably i, q ‘lwdvyne, Joun.) The 


his draperies are | 


924 
(great) grandson of Zerubbabel, in the lineage of Christ — 


- JOASH 


(Luke iii, 27); probably the same called ARNAN in the 
Old Testament (1 Chron. iii, 21. ; 
and Expos. of the Gospels, p. 16, 17). B.C. considerably 
post 536, See GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 

2. (Iwévyva, prob. femin. of Iwavync, John.) The 
wife of Chuza, the steward of Herod Antipas, tetrarch 
of Galilee (Luke viii, 3). She was one of those women 
who followed Christ, and ministered to the wants of him 
and his disciples out of their abundance. They had all 
been cured of grievous diseases by the Saviour, or had 
received material benefits from him; and the customs 
of the country allowed them to testify in this way their 
gratitude and devotedness without reproach. — It is usu- 
ally supposed that Joanna was at this time a widow. She 
was one of the females to whom Christ appeared after 
his resurrection (Luke xxiv, 10), A.D. 27-29. 

Joan’nan (Iwavvay y. rx. Iwavyne), the eldest 
brother of Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mace. ii, 2) ; elsewhere 
called Joun (q. v.). 

Joannes. See JonN. 


Jo’arib (Iwavif v.r. Iwapein), a Grecized form 


: 1 Mace. ii, 1) of the name of the priest JEHorARIB (1 
est ecclesiastical authorities to have been innocent. The ' ( ae P 


Chron, xxiv, 7). 


Jo’ash (Heb. Yodsh’, the name of several persons, 
written in two forms in the original. 

1. Cosh, a contracted form of JEHOAsH; Septuag. 
‘Iwac.) The father of Gideon, buried in Ophrah, where 
he had lived (Judg. vi, 11, 29; vii, 14; viii, 13, 29, 32), 
Although himself probably an idolater, he ingeniously 
screened his son from the popular indignation in over- 
throwing the altar of Baal (Judg. vi, 30,31). B.C. 1362. 
See GIDEON. 

2. (Same form as preceding ; Sept. Tworc v. r.’Twac.) 
A son of Shemaah or Hasmaah the Gibeathite, and sec- 
ond only to his brother Ahiezer among the brave Ben- 
jamite archers that joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron, 
xii, 3). B.C. 1055. 

3. (Same form as preceding ; Sept.’Twac.) One of the 
descendants of Shelah, son of Judah, mentioned among 
those who were in some way distinguished among the 
Moabites in early times (1 Chron. iv, 22). B.C. perh. 
cir. 995. See JASHUBI-LEHEM. “The Hebrew tradi- 
tion, quoted by Jerome (Quest. Hebr. in Paral.) and 
Jarchi (Comm. ad loc.), applies it to Mahlon, the son of 
Elimelech, who married a Moabitess. The expression 


| rendered in the A.V.,‘who had the dominion GEFE)) 


in Moab,’ would, according to this interpretation, signify 
‘who married in Moab.’ The same explanation is giv- 
en in the Targum of R. Joseph” 

4. (Same form as preceding; Sept.’Iwac.) An emi- 
nent officer of king Ahab, to whose close custody the 
prophet Micaiah was remanded for denouncing the al- 
lied expedition against Ramoth-Gilead (1 Kings xxii, 
26; 2 Chron. xviii, 25). B.C. 896. He is styled “the 
king’s son,” which is usually taken literally, Thenius 
(Comment. ad loc., in Kings) suggesting that he may 
have been placed with the governor of the city for mili- 
tary education. Geiger conjectures that Maaseiah, “the 
king’s son,” in 2 Chron. xxviii, 7, was a prince of the Mo- 
loch worship, and that Joash was a priest of the same 
(Urschrift, p. 307). The title, however, may merely in- 
dicate a youth of princely stock. 

5. (Same form as preceding: Sept.’ Twae.) King of 
Judah (2 Kings xi, 2; xii, 19,20; xiii, 1,10; xiv, 1,3, 
17,23; 1 Chron, iii, 11; 2 Chron. xxii, 11; xxiv,1 Pox), 
2,4, 22,24; xxv, 23,25). See Jenoasu, 1. 

6. (Same form as preceding; Sept. ‘Twac.) King 
Israel (2 Kings xiii, 9, 12, 13, 14, 25; xiv, 1, 23, 27; 2 
Chron. xxv, 17, 18, 21, 28; Hos. i, 1; Amos 4 1). See 
JEHOASH, 2. 

7. (W319, to whom Jehovah hastens, i.e. for aid; Sept. 
‘Iwac.) One of the “sons” of Becher, son of Benjamin, 


a chieftain of his family (1 Chron, vii, 8). B.C. prob, 
cir, 1017, 


See Strong’s Harm. 
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8. (Same form as last; Septuag.’Iwée.) The person 
having charge of the royal stores of oil under David 
and Solomon (1 Chron. xxvii, 28), B.C. 1014, 
~ Jo’atham (Matt.i,19). See Joram. 

— Joazab’dus (‘lwilaBdoc v. r. TlwlaBdoc), a Gree- 
eized form (1 Esdr. ix, 48) of the name of JozaBap (q. 
y.), the Levite (Neh, viii, 7). 

Joadzar (Iwafapoc, lwZapoe, i. e. Joezer), a son of 
Boéthus, and brother-in-law of the high-priest Matthias 
(q. v.), whom he succeeded in the pontitical office by the 
arbitrary act of Herod the Great on the day preceding 
an eclipse of the moon (Josephus, A nf. xvii, 6,4), which 
occurred March 13, B.C, 4. He was deprived of the of- 
fice by Cyrenius (although he had aided that officer in 
enforcing the tax, 7b, xviii, 1,1) in the 37th year after 
the battle of Actium (id, xviii, 2, 1), i.e, A.D, 7-8, It 
appears, however, that he had been temporarily removed 
(A.D. 4) by Archelaus during the short term of his 
brother Eleazar, and then of Jesus, the son of Sie (id. 
xvii, 13, 1), and restored by popular acclamation (%. 
xviii, 2,1). See HIGH-pRIEstT. 

Job, the name of two persons, of different form in 
the original. 

1. (AN58, Iyob’, persecuted; Sept. and N. T. 1H.) 
An Arabian patriarch and hero of the book that bears 
his name; mentioned elsewhere only in Ezek. xiv, 14, 
20; Jas. v, 11. The various theological, moral, and 
philosophical questions connected with his history are 
involved in the discussion of the poem itself, and we 
therefore treat them in considerable detail in that con- 
nection, aside from their critical bearings. 

I. Analysis of Contents—1. The Introduction (i, J-ii, 
10) supplies all the facts on which the argument is 
based. Job, a chieftain in the land of Uz (apparently 
a district of Northern Arabia—see Uz), of immense 
wealth and high rank, is represented to us as a man of 
perfect integrity, and blameless in all the relations of 
life. The highest goodness and the most perfect tem- 
poral happiness are combined in his person; under the 
protection of God, surrounded by a numerous family, he 
enjoys in advanced life (from xlii, 16 it has been infer- 
red that he was about seventy years old at this time), 
an almost paradisiacal state, exemplifying the normal 
results of human obedience to the will of a righteous 
God. 


One question, however, could be raised by envy: May : 


not the goodness which secures such direct. and tangible 
rewards be a refined form of selfishness ? 
of spirits, where all the mysteries of existence are 
brought to light, Satan, the accusing angel, suggests 
this doubt, and boldly asserts that if those external 
blessings were withdrawn Job would cast off his alle- 


giance. The question thus distinctly propounded is ob- | 


viously of infinite importance, and could only be an- 
swered by inflicting upon a man, in whom, while pros- 
perous, malice itself could detect no evil, the calamities 
which are the due, and were then believed to be inva- 
riably the results, even in this life, of wickedness. The 


accuser receives permission to make the trial. He de- | 


stroys Job’s property, then his children; and afterwards, 
to leave no possible opening for a cavil, is allowed to 
inflict upon him the most terrible disease known in the 
East. See Jon’s Disease. Each of these calamities 
assumes a form which produces an impression that it 
must be a visitation from God, precisely such as was to be 


~ expected, supposing that the patriarch had been a suc- 


cessful hypocrite, reserved for the day of wrath. Job's 


wife breaks down entirely under the trial—in the very | 
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fell from the lips of a mourner—the disease which made 
him an object of loathing to. man, and seemed to desig- 
nate him as a visible example of divine wrath, is borne 
without a murmur; he repels his wife’s suggestion with 
the simple words, “ What! shall we receive good at the 
hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil?” “In 
all this Job did not sin with his lips.” 

2. The Controversy (ii, 11-xxxi, 40),—Still it is clear 
that, had the poem ended here, many points of deep in- 
terest would have been left in obscurity. Entire as was 
the submission of Job, he must haye been inwardly 
perplexed by events to which he had no clew, which 
were quite unaccountable on any hypothesis hitherto 
entertained, and seemed repugnant to the ideas of jus- 
tice engraven on man’s heart. It was also most desira- 
ble that the impressions made upon the generality of 
men by sudden and unaccountable calamities should 
be thoroughly discussed, and that a broader and firmer 
basis than heretofore should be found for speculations 
concerning the providential government of the world. 
An opportunity for such discussion is afforded in the 
most natural manner by the introduction of three men, 
representing the wisdom and expericnee of the age, who 
came to condole with Job on hearing of his misfortunes. 
Some time appears to have elapsed in the interim, dur- 
ing which the disease had made formidable progress, 
and Job had thoroughly realized the extent of his mis- 
ery. The meeting is described with singular beauty. 
At a distance they greet him with the wild demonstra- 
tions of sympathizing grief usual in the East; coming 
near, they are overpowered by the sight of his wretch- 
edness, and sit seven days and seven nights without ut- 
tering a word (ii, 11-13). This awful silence, whether 
Job felt it as a proof of real sympathy, or as an indica- 
tion of inward suspicion on their part, drew out all his 
anguish. In an agony of desperation he curses the day 


In the world ; 


of his birth, and sees and hopes for no end of his misery 
| but death (ch. iii), 
| This causes a discussion between him and his friends 
| (ch. iv-xxxi), which is divided into three main parts, 
‘each with subdivisions, embracing alternately the 
| speeches of the three friends of Job and his answers: 
the last part, however, consists of only two subdivisions, 
‘the third friend, Zophar, having nothing to rejoin; a 
silence by which the author of the book generally des- 
ignates the defeat of Job's friends, who are defending @ 
common cause, (It has, however, been argued with 
much force by Wemyss, that some derangement has oc- 
curred in the order of the composition ; for chap. xxvii, 
13-23, appears to contain Zophar’s third address to Job, 
while ch. xxviii seems to be the conclusion of the whole 
; book, containing the moral, added perhaps by some 
| later hand.) But see below, § 5. 
(a.) The results of the first discussion (chap. lii-xiv) 
‘may be thus summed up. We have on the part of 
; Job’s friends a theory of the divine government resting 
upon an exact and uniform correlation between sin and 
punishment (iv, 6, 11, and throughout). Afilictions are 
‘always penal, issuing in the destruction of those who 
| are radically opposed to God, or who do not submit to 
| his chastisements. They Icad, of course, to correction 
and amendment of life when the sufferer repents, con- 
fesses his sins, puts them away, and turns to God, In 
that case restoration to peace, and even increased pros- 
perity, may be expected (v, 17-27). Still the fact of 
the suffering always proves the commission of some spe- 
cial sin, while the demeanor of the sufferer indicates the 
true internal relation between him and God. 

These principles are applied by them to the case of 


words which Satan had anticipated that the patriarch | Job. They are, in the first place, scandalized by the ve- 


himself would at last utter in his despair, she counsels 
him “to curse God and die.” (The Sept. has a remark- 
able addition to her speech at ii, 9, severely reproaching 
him as the cause of her bereavements.) 
steadfast. ‘The destruction of his property draws not 
from him a word of complaint; the death of his children 
elicits the sublimest words of resignation which ever 


Job remains | 


hemence of his complaints, and when they find that he 
maintains his freedom from wilful or conscious sin, they 
are driven to the conclusion that his faith is radically 
unsound; his protestations appear to them almost blas- 
phemous; they become convinced that he has been se- 
eretly guilty of some unpardonable sin, and their tone, 


at first courteous, though warning (compare ch, iv with 


JOB 
ch. xv), becomes stern, and even harsh and menacing. 
It is clear that, unless they are driven from their partial 
and exclusive theory, they must be led on to an unqual- 
ified condemnation of Job. : 

In this part of the dialogue the character of the three 
friends is clearly developed. Eliphaz represents the 
true patriarchal chieftain, grave and dignified, and err- 
ing only from an exclusive adherence to tenets hitherto 
unquestioned, and influenced in the first place by genu- 
ine regard for Job and sympathy with his affliction. 
Bildad, without much originality or independence of 
character, reposes partly on the wise saws of antiquity, 
partly on the authority of his older friend. Zophar dif- 
fers from both: he seems to be a young man; his lan- 
guage is violent, and at times even coarse and offensive 
(see, especially, his second speech, ch. XX). ‘ He repre- 
sents the prejudiced and narrow-minded bigots of his 
age. 

In order to do justice to the position and arguments 
of Job, it must be borne in mind that the direct object 
of the trial was to ascertain whether he would deny or 
forsake God, and that his real integrity is asserted by 
God himself. His answers throughout correspond with 
these data. He knows with a sure inward conviction 
that he is not an offender in the sense of his opponents: 
he is therefore confident that, whatever may be the ob- 
ject of the afilictions for which he cannot account, God 
knows that he is innocent. ‘This consciousness, which 
from the nature of things cannot be tested by others, 
enables him to examine fearlessly their position. He 
denies the assertion that punishment follows surely on 
guilt, or proves its commission. Appealing boldly to 
experience, he declares that, in point of fact, prosperity 
and misfortune are not always or generally commensu- 
rate; both are often irrespective of man’s deserts; “the 
tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they that provoke 
God are secure” (xii, 6). In the government of Provi- 
dence he can see but one point clearly, viz. that all 
events and results are absolutely in God’s hand (xii, 9- 
25), but as for the principles which underlie those events 
he knows nothing, In fact, he is sure that his friends 
are equally uninformed, and are sophists defending their 
position, out of mere prejudice, by arguments and state- 
ments false in themselves and doubly offensive to God, 
being hypocritically advanced in his defence (xiii, 1-13). 
Still he doubts not that God is just, and although he 
cannot see how or when that justice can be manifested, 


he feels confident that his innocence must be recognised, | 


“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him, he also 
will be my salvation” (xiii, 14, 16). There remains, 
then, but one course open to him, and that he takes. 
He turns to supplication, implores God to give him a 
fair and open trial (xiii, 18-28). Admitting his liabil- 
ity to such sins as are common to man, being unclean 
by birth (xiii, 26; xiv, 4), he yet protests his substan- 
tial innocence, and in the bitter struggle with his mis- 
ery he first meets the thought which is afterwards de- 
veloped with remarkable distinctness. Believing that 
with death all hope connected with this world ceases, 
he prays that he may be hidden in the grave (xiv, 13), 
and there reserved for the day when God will try his 
cause and manifest himself in love (verse 15), “This 
prayer represents but a dim, yet a profound and true 
Dresentiment, drawn forth, then evidently for the first 
time, as the possible solution of the dark problem. As 
for a renewal of life here, he dreams not of it (verse 14), 


nor will he allow that the possible restoration or pros- | 


perity of his descendants at all meets 
his case (ver. 21, 22), 

(6.) In the second discussion (ch. xv—xxi) there is a 
more resolute, elaborate attempt on the part of Job’s 
friends to vindicate their theory of retributive justice. 
ihis requires an entire overthrow of the position taken 
hy Job. They cannot admit his innocence, 
that his calamities are unparalleled proves to them th 
there must be something quite unique in his 
phaz (ch. xy), who, 


at 
guilt. Eli- 
as usual, lays down the basis of the 


The fact | 
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argument, does not now hesitate to impute to 
worst crimes of which man could be guilty. His « 
fence is blasphemous, and proves that he is quite god- 
less; that he disregards the wisdom of age and expe- 
rience, denies the fundamental truths of religion (verse 
3-16), and by his rebellious struggles (ver. 25-27) against 
God deserves every calamity which can befall him (ver. 
28-30). Bildad (ch. xviii) takes up this suggestion of 
ungodliness, and, after enlarging upon the inevitable 
results of all iniquity, concludes that the special evils 
which had come upon Job, such as agony of heart, ruin 
of home, destruction of family, are peculiarly the penal- 
ties due to one who is without God. Zophar (ch. Xx) 
draws the further inference that a sinner’s sufferings 
must needs be proportioned to his former enjoyments 
(ver. 5-14), and his losses to his former gains (ver. 15- 
19), and thus not only accounts for Job’s present calam- 


Ay ee 


Job 


ities, but menaces him with still greater evils (ver. 20- 


29). 

In answer, Job recognises the hand of God in his af- 
flictions (xvi, 7-16, and xix, 6-20), but rejects the charge 
of ungodliness; he has never forsaken his Maker, and 
never ceased to pray. This, bemg a matter of inward 
consciousness, cannot of course be proved. He appeals 
therefore directly to earth and heaven: “My witness is 
in heaven, and my record is on high” (xvi, 19). The 
train of thought thus suggested carries him much fur- 
ther in the way towards the great truth—that since in 
this life the righteous certainly are not saved from evil, 
it follows that their ways are watched and their suffer- 
ings recorded, with a view to a future and perfect man- 
ifestation of the divine justice. This view becomes 
gradually brighter and more definite as the controversy 
proceeds (xvi, 18,19; xvii, 8, 9,.and perhaps 13-16), and 
at last finds expression in a strong and clear declaration 
of his conviction that at the latter day (evidently that 
day which Job had expressed a longing to see, xiv, 12- 
14) God will personally manifest himself as his nearest 
kinsman or avenger [see Gori], and that he, Job, al- 
though in a disembodied state O7w272, without my 
flesh), should survive in spirit to witness this posthu- 
mous vindication, a pledge of which had already often 
been given him (AN7 7253)—he, notwithstanding the 
destruction of his skin, i. e. the outward man, retaining 
or recovering his personal identity (xix, 25-27). There 
can be no doubt that Job here virtually anticipates the 
final answer to all difficulties supplied by the Christian 
revelation, 

On the other hand, stung by the harsh and narrow- 
minded bigotry of his opponents, Job draws out (chap. 
xxi) with terrible force the undeniable fact that, from 
the beginning to the end of their lives, ungodly men, 
avowed atheists (ver. 14, 15), persons, in fact, guilty of 
the very crimes imputed, out of mere conjecture, to 
himself, frequently enjoy great and unbroken prosperity. 
From this he draws the inference, which he states in a 
very unguarded manner, and in a tone calculated to give 
just. offence, that an impenetrable veil hangs oyer the 
temporal dispensations of God. 

(c.) In the third dialogue (chap. xxii-xxxi) no real 
progress is made by Job’s opponents. They will not 
give up and cannot defend their position. Eliphaz (ch. 
xxii) makes a last effort, and raises one new point which 
he states with some ingenuity. The station in which 
Job was formerly placed presented temptations to cer- 


| tain crimes; the punishments which he undergoes are 
the exigencies of } 


precisely such as might be expected had those crimes 
been committed; hence he infers they actually were 
committed. ‘The tone of this discourse thoroughly har- 
monizes with the character of Eliphaz. He could 


| scarcely come to a different conclusion without surren- 


dering his fundamental principles, and he urges with 
much dignity and impressiveness the exhortations and 
warnings which in his opinion were needed. Bildad 
has nothing to add but a few solemn words on the in- 


comprehensible majesty of God and the nothingness of 


of the text). 
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. Zophar, the most violent and least rational of 
he three, is put to silence, and retires from the contest 
inless we adopt the above suggestion of a transposition 


In his last two discourses Job does not alter his posi- 
tion, nor, properly speaking, adduce any new argument, 
but he states with incomparable force and eloquence the 
chief points which he regards as established (ch, xxvi). 
All creation is confounded by the majesty and might of 
God; man catches but a faint echo of God’s word, and 
is baffled in the attempt to comprehend his ways. He 
then (ch. xxvii) describes even more completely than 
his opponents had done the destruction which, as a rule, 
ultimately falls upon the hypocrite, and which he cer- 
tainly would deserve if he were hypocritically to dis- 
guise the truth concerning himself, and deny his own 
integrity. He thus recognises what was true in his op- 
ponents’ arguments, and corrects his own hasty and un- 
guarded statements. Then follows (chap. xxviii) the 
grand description ef Wisdom, and the declaration that 
human wisdom does not consist in exploring the hidden 
and inscrutable ways of God, but in the fear of the Lord, 
‘and in turning away from eyil. The remainder of this 
discourse (ch. Xxix-xxxi) contains a singularly beauti- 
ful description of his former life, contrasted with his ac- 
tual misery, together with a full vindication of his char- 
acter from all the charges made or insinuated by his 
opponents. 

Taking a general view of the argument thus far, Job’s 
three friends may be considered as asserting the follow- 
ing positions : 

(1.) No man being free from sin, we need not wonder 
that we are liable to calamities, for which we must ac- 
count by a reference, not to God, but to ourselves. From 
the misery of the distressed, others are enabled to infer 
their guilt; and they must take this view in order to 
vindicate divine justice. 

(2.) The distress of a man proves not only that he has 
sinned, but shows also the degree and measure of his sin; 
and thus, from the extent of calamity sustained, may 
be inferred the extent of sins committed, and from this 
the measure of impending misfortune. 

(3.) A distressed man may recover his former happi- 
ness, and even attain to greater fortune than he ever 
enjoyed before, if he takes a warning from his afilic- 
tions, repents of his sins, reforms his life, and raises him- 
self to a higher degree of moral rectitude. Impatience 
and irreverent expostulation with God serve but to pro- 
long and increase punishment; for, by accusing God of 
injustice, a fresh sin is added to former transgressions. 

(4.) Though the wicked man is capable of prosperity, 
still it is never lasting. The most awful retribution 
soon overtakes him; and his transient felicity must it- 
self be considered as punishment. since it renders him 
heedless, and makes him feel misfortune more keenly. 

In opposition to them, Job maintains : 

(1.) The most upright man may be highly unfortu- 
nate—more so than the inevitable faults and shortcom- 
ings of human nature would seem to imply. There is a 
sayage cruelty, deserving the severities of the divine 
resentment, in inferring the guilt of a man from his dis- 
tresses. In distributing good and evil, God regards 
neither merit nor guilt, but acts according to his sover- 
eign pleasure. His omnipotence is apparent in every 
part of the creation, but his justice cannot be seen In 
the government of the world; the afflictions of the 
righteous, as well as the prosperity of the wicked, are 
evidence against it. There are innumerable cases, and 
Job considers his own to be one of them, in which a suf- 
ferer has a right to justify himself before God, and to 
appeal to some other explanation of his decrees. of 
this right Job freely avails himself, and maintains it 
against his friends. t 

(2.) In a state of composure and calmer reflection, 
Job qualifies, chiefly in his concluding speech, some of 


“his former rather extravagant assertions, and says that, 


although God generally: afflicts the wicked, and blesses 


the righteous, still there are exceptions to this rule, sin- 
gle cases in which the pious undergo severe trials; the 
inference, therefore, of a man’s guilt from his misfor- 
tunes is by no means warranted. For the exceptions 
established by experience prove that God does not al- 
ways distribute prosperity and adversity after this rule, 
but that he sometimes acts on a different principle, or 
as an absolute lord, according to his mere will and 
pleasure. 

(3.) Humbly to adore God is our duty, even when we 
are subject to calamities not at all deserved; but we 
should abstain from harshly judging of those who, when 
distressed, seem to send forth complaints against God. 

8. Thus ends the discussion, in which it is evident 
both parties had partially failed. Job has been betray- 
ed into very hazardous statements, while his friends had 
been on the one hand disingenuous, on the other bigot- 
ed, harsh, and pitiless. The points which had becn 
omitted, or imperfectly developed, are now taken up by 
a new interlocutor (ch, xxxii-xxxvii), who argues the 
justice of the divine administration both from the na- 
ture of the dispensations allotted to man, and from the 
essential character of God himself. Elihu, a young 
man, descended from a collateral branch of the family 
of Abraham, has listened in indignant silence to the ar- 
guments of his elders (xxxii, 7), and, impelled by an 
inward inspiration, he now addresses himself to both 
parties in the discussion, and specially to Job. He 
shows, first, that they had accused Job upon false or in- 
sufficient grounds, and failed to convict him, or te vin- 
dicate God’s justice. Job, again, had assumed his entire 
innocence, and had arraigned that justice (xxxiii, 9-11). 
These errors he traces to their both overlooking one 
main object of all suffering. God speaks to man by 
chastisement (ver. 14, 19-22)—warns him, teaches him 
self-knowledge and humility (ver. 16, 17)—and prepares 
him (ver. 23) by the mediation of a spiritual interpreter 
(the angel Jehovah of Genesis) to implore and to obtain 
pardon (ver. 24), renewal of life (ver. 25), perfect access 
and restoration (ver. 26). This statement does not in- 
volye any charge of special guilt, such as the friends 
had alleged and Job had repudiated. Since the warn- 
ing and suffering are preventive as well as remedial. 
| the visitation anticipates the commission of sin; it saves 
man from pride, and other temptations of wealth and 
power, and it effects the real object of all divine inter- 
positions, the entire submission to God’s will. Again, 
Elihu argues (xxxiv, 10-17) that any charge of injus- 
tice, direct or implicit, against God involves a contra- 
diction in terms. God is the only source of justice; the 
very idea of justice is derived from his governance ot 
the universe, the principle of which is love. In his ab- 
solute knowledge God sees all secrets, and by his abso- 
lute power he controls all events, and that for the one 
end of bringing righteousness to light (verse 21-30). 
Man has, of course, no claim upon God; what he re- 
ceives is purely a matter of grace (xxxv, 6-9). The 
oceasional appearance of unanswered prayer (verse 9), 
when evil seems to get the upper hand, is owing merely 
to the fact that man prays in a proud and insolent spirit 
(ver. 12, 13). Job may look to his heart, and he will 
see if that is true of himself. 

Job is silent, and Elihu proceeds (ch. xxxvi) to show 
that the almightiness of God is not, as Job seems to as- 
sert, associated with any contempt or neglect of his 
creatures. Job, by ignoring this truth, has been led 
into grave error, and terrible danger (ver. 12; comp. 18), 
but God is still drawing him, and if he yields and fol- 
lows he will yet be delivered. The rest of the discourse 
brings out forcibly the lessons taught by the manifesta- 
tions of goodness as well as greatness in creation. In- 
deed, the great object of all natural phenomena is to 
teach men—“ Who teacheth like him?” This part dif- 
fers from Job’s magnificent description of the mystery 
and majesty of God’s works, inasmuch as it indicates a 
clearer recognition of a loving purpose—and from the 
address of the Lord which follows, by its discursive and 
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argumentative tone. The last words are evidently spo- 
ken while a violent storm is coming on, in which Elihu 
views the signs of a Theophany, such as cannot fail to 
produce an intense realization of the nothingness of man 
before God. ; 

4, The Almighty’s Response.— From the preceding 
analysis it is obvious that many weighty truths have 
been developed in the course of the discussion—nearly 
every theory of the objects and uses of suffermg has 
been reviewed—while a great advance has been made 
towards. the apprehension of doctrines hereafter to be 
revealed, such as were known only to God, But the 
mystery is not as yet really cleared up. The position of 
the three original opponents is shown to be untenable— 
the views of Job himself to be but imperfect—while even 
Elihu gives not the least intimation that he recognises 
one special object of calamity. In the case of J ob, as 
we are expressly told, that object was to try his sincer- 
ity, and to demonstrate that goodness, integrity in all 
relations, and devout faith in God can exist independent 
of external circumstances. 
the mind of any one of the interlocutors, nor could it be 
proved without a revelation. On the other hand, the 
exact amount of censure due to Job for the excesses into 
which he had been betrayed, and to his three opponents 
for their harshness and want of candor, could only be 
awarded by an omniscient Judge. 

Accordingly, from the midst of the storm, Jehovah, 
whom Job had several times vehemently challenged by 
appeal to decide the contest, now speaks. In language 
of incomparable grandeur he reproves and silences the 
murmurs of Job. God does not condescend, strictly 
speaking, to argue with his creatures. The speculative 


questions discussed in the colloquy are unnoticed, but | 


the declaration of God’s absolute power is illustrated by 
a marvellously beautiful aud comprehensive survey of 
the glory of creation, and his all-embracing providence 
by reference to the phenomena of the animal kingdom. 
He who would argue with the Lord must understand at 
least the objects for which instincts so strange and man- 
ifuld are given to the beings far below man in gifts and 
powers. 
mind: he confesses his inability to comprehend, and 
therefore to answer his Maker (xl, 3, 4). A second ad- 
dress completes the work. It proves that a charge of 
injustice against God involves the consequence that the 
accuser is more competent than he to rule the universe. 
He should then be able to control, to punish, to reduce 
all creatures to order—but he cannot even subdue the 
monsters of the irrational creation. Baftled by levia- 
than and behemoth, how can he hold the reins of gov- 


ernment, how contend with him who made and rules | 


them all? 

5. Job’s unreserved submission terminates the trial 
(ch. xxxviii-xlii, There is probably another transpo- 
sition at xl, 1-14, which belongs after xlii, 1-6), He 
expresses deep contrition, not, of course, for sins falsely 
imputed to him, but for the bitterness and arrogance 
which had characterized some portion of his complaints. 
In the rebuke then addressed to Job’s opponents the in- 
tegrity of his character is distinctly recognised, while 
they are condemned for untruth, which, inasmuch as it 
was not wilful, but proceeded from a real but narrow- 
minded conviction of the divine justice, is pardoned on 
the intercession of Job. The restoration of his external 
prosperity, which is an inevitable result of God’s per- 
sonal manifestation, symbolizes the ultimate compensa- 
tion of the righteous for all sufferings undergone upon 
earth. 

Il. Design of the Book.—1. From this analysis it may 
seem clear that certain views concerning the general 
object of the book are partial or erroneous. a. It can- 
not be the object of the writer to prove that there 1s no 
connection between guilt and sorrow, or that the old 
orthodox doctrine of retribution was radically unsound. 
Job himself recognises the general truth of the doctrine 
which is, in fact, confirmed by his ultimate restoration 


This object never occurs to | 


This declaration suffices to bring Job to a right | 
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|to happiness. 4. Nor is the development of the great 
| doctrine of a future state the primary object. It would 


! 


not, in that case, have been passed over in Job's last dis- 
course, in the speech of Elihu, or in the address of the 
Lord God. In fact, critics who hold that view admit 
that the doctrine is rather suggested than developed, 
and amounts to scarcely more than a hope, a presenti- 
ment, at the most a subjective conviction of a truth first 
fully revealed by him “who brought life and immortality 
to light.” (See Pareau, De Jmmortalitatis notis in libro 
Jobi, Deyent. 1807.) The cardinal truth of the immor- 
tality of the soul is, indeed, clearly implied throughout 
Job’s reasoning, as it is elsewhere assumed in the O. T. 
(comp. Matt. xxii, 32); and this thought, in fact, con- 
stitutes the afilicted patriarch’s ground of consolation 
and trust, especially in that sublime passage (xix, 25—- 
27) where he expresses his confidence in his posthumous 
vindication, which could be of no satisfaction unless his 
spirit should survive to witness it. Yet this belief is 
nowhere carried out at length, as would have been the 
case had this been the main theme of the epopee. 
Much less is the later doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body contained in the poem. See ResuRRECTION. 
c. On the doctrine of future retribution, see below. See 
Forure Lire; IMMorrauiry. 

2. It may be granted that the primary design of the 
poem is that whichis distinctly intimated in the intro- 
duction, and confirmed in the conclusion, namely, to 
show the effects of calamity in its worst and most awful 
form upon a truly religious spirit. Job is no Stoic, no 
Titan (Ewald, p. 26), struggling rebelliously against 
God; no Prometheus victim of a jealous and unrelent- 
ing Deity: he is a suffering man, acutely sensitive to 
all impressions inward and outward, grieved by the loss 
of wealth, position, domestic happiness, the respect of 
his countrymen, dependents, and followers, tortured by 
a loathsome, incurable, and all but unendurable disease, 
and stung to an agony of grief and passion by the in- 
sinuations of conscious guilt and hypocrisy. Under 
such provocation, being wholly without a clew to the 
cause of his misery, and hopeless of restoration to hap- 
piness on earth, he is shaken to the utmost, and driven 
almost to desperation. Still in the centre of his being 
he remains firm and unmoved—with an intense con- 
sciousness of his own integrity—without a doubt as to 
the power, wisdom, truth, or absolute justice of God, 
and therefore awaiting with longing expectation the 
inal judgment which he is assured must come and bring 
him deliverance. The representation of such a charac- 
ter, involving the discomfiture of man’s great enemy, 
and the development of the manifold problems which 
such a spectacle suggests to men of imperfect knowl- 
edge, but of thoughtful and inquiring mind, is the more 
direct object of the writer, who, like all great spirits of 
the ancient world, dealt less with abstract propositions 
than with the objective realities of existence. Such is 
the impression naturally made by the book, and which 
is recognised more distinctly in proportion as the reader 


| grasps the tenor of the arguments, and realizes the char- 


acters and events, 

3. Still, beyond and beneath this outward and occa- 
sional design there evidently lies a grander problem, 
which has exercised the reflection of all pious and con- 
siderate minds, and which we know was vividly pressed 


upon the contemplation even of the Oriental saint of’ 


early times (Psa. xxxviu). Hence the nearly unani- 
mous voice of critics and readers has decided that the 
ultimate object of the book is the consideration of the 
question how the afilctions of the mghteous and the 
prosperity of the wicked can be consistent with God’s 


| justice. But it should be observed that the direct prob- 


lem exclusively refers to the first point, the second be- 
ing only incidentally discussed on occasion of the leading 
theme, If this is overlooked, the author would appear 
to have solved only one half of his problem: the case 
from which the whole discussion proceeds has reference 
merely to the leading problem, 


. 


e other fundamental error which has led 
-all modern interpreters to a mistaken idea of the 
of this book. They assume that the problem 
could be satisfactorily solved only when the doctrine of 
retribution in another life had been first established, 
which had not been done by the author of the book of 
Job: a perfect solution of the question was therefore not 
to be expected from him. Some assert that his solution 
is erroneous, since retribution, to be expected in a future 
world, is transferred by him to this life; others say that 
he cut the knot which he could not unloose, and has 
been satisfied to ask for implicit submission and devo- 
tedness, showing at the same time that every attempt 
at a solution must lead to dangerous positions: blind 
resignation, therefore, was the short meaning of the 
lengthened discussion. Upon the doctrine of retribu- 
tion after death our author does not enter; but that he 
- knew it may be inferred from several passages with 


die, shall he live again? All the days of my appointed 
time will I wait, till my change come.” 
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vere sicknesses and infirmities were consequences of 
crimes. ‘The solution of the problem regarding the suf- 
ferings of the righteous rests on two positions: 

(1.) Their Necessity.—Even the comparatively right- 
eous are not without sin, which can be eradicated only 
by afflictions, and he who patiently endures them will 
attain a clearer insight into the otherwise obscure ways 
of God, ‘The trials of the pious issue at once from God’s 
justice and love, To him who entertains a proper sense 
of the sinfulness of man, no calamity appears so great as 
not to be deserved as a punishment, or useful as a cor- 
rective, : 

(2.) The Compensations attending them.—Calamity, as 
the veiled grace of God, is with the pious never expe- 
rienced alone, but manifest proofs of divine favor accom- 
pany or follow it. Though sunk in misery, they still 
are happier than the wicked, and when it has attained 
its object it is terminated by the Lord, The consola- 


vreat probability; as, for instance, xiv, 14, “If a man | tions offered in the Old Testament are, agreeably to the 


weaker judgment of its professors, derived chictly from 


The if here | external circumstances, while in the New Testamcnt 


: shows that the writer had been before engaged in con- | they are mainly spiritual, the eye being, moreover, di- 
} sidering the subject of life after death; and when such | rected beyond the limits of this world. 


is the case, a pious mind will necessarily indulge the 


hope, or will, at least, have an obscure presentiment of | 


immortality. The truth also of God’s undoubted grace, 


on which the doctrine of immortality is based, will be | from the concurrent drift of the entire discussion. 
found clearly laid down in chap, xix. Still the author 


It is this purely correct solution of the problem which 
occurs in the book of Job. It is not set forth, however, 
in any one set of speeches, but is rather to be gathered 
For, 
[1.] The solution cannot be looked for in Job’s speech- 


does not recur to this hope for the purpose of solving | es, for God proves himself gracious towards him only 


his problem; he did not intend in his discussion to ex- 


ceed the limits of what God had clearly revealed, and 


this was in his time confined to the vague notion of life 
continued after death, but not connected with rewards 


and punishments, 


though the author of the book does not say (i, 22; ui, 
10; comp. xlii, 7) that Job had charged God foolishly, 
and sinned with his lips, yet the sentiment calling for 


From these considerations it appears | correction in his speeches is clearly pointed out to be 
that those interpreters who, with Bernstein, De Wette, 
and Umbreit, assume that the book of Job was of a 


that “he was nghteous in his own eyes, and justified 
himself rather than God” (xxxii, 1,2). The entire pu- 


sceptical nature, and intended to dispute the doctrine | rity of his character did not prevent his falling into 
of retribution as laid down in the other books of the Old | misconceptions and even contradictions on this impor- 


‘Yestament, have entirely misunderstood it. 


On nearer examination, however, it appears that the 
doctrine of retribution after death is not of itself alone 
calculated to lead to a solution of the problem. The be- 
lief in a final judgment is firm and rational only when 


it rests in the belief in God’s continued providential 


tant topic, which the discussion only tended the more to 
perplex. Job continues to be embarrassed for the solu- 
| tion, and he is only certain of this, that the explanation 
of his friends cannot be satisfactory. Job erred chiefly 
in not acknowledging his need of chastisement; not- 
| withstanding his integrity and sincere piety, this pre- 


government of the world, and in his acting as sovereign | vented him from apprehending the object of the calam- 


Lord in all the events of human life. 


aad just God. 
no God at all. 


in divine providence here (see Barth, Notes to Claudian, 


1078 sq.). God's just retribution in this world is extol- 


led throughout the Old Testament. The New Testa- 
ment holds cut to the righteous promises of a future life, 
q as well as of the present; and our Saviour himself, in 
setting forth the rewards of those who, for his sake, for- 
sook everything, begins with this life (Matt. xix, 29). 


A nearer examination of the benedictions contained in | 


the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v) shows that none of 


them exclusively refer to future blessings; the judg- | 


ment of the wicked is in his view proceeding without 


interruption, and therefore his examples of the distribu- | 


tion of divine justice in this world are mingled with 


those of requital in a future order of things. The Gal | 


leans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their own 
sacrifices (Luke xiii, 1), were in Christ’s opinion not ac- 
cidentally killed; and he threatens those who would not 
repent that they should in like manner perish. That 
sickness is to be considered as a punishment for sin we 
are clearly taught (John v, 14; Luke v, 20, 24): in the 
former passage it is threatened as a punishment for sins 
committed; in the latter it is healed in consequence of 
punishment remitted. The passage in John ix, 2, 3, 
which is often appealed to in proof that our Lord did 
not consider sickness as a punishment for sin, does not 
prove this, but only opposes the Jewish position—found- 
ed on the mistaken doctrine of retribution—that all se- 
IV._N NN 


Temporary in- 
justice is still injustice, and destroys the idea of a holy 
‘A God who has something to redress is | of better days. 

Even the ancient heathen perceived 
that future awards would not vindicate incongruities 


ity inflicted on him, Jed him to consider God’s dispen- 
gations as arbitrary, and made him despair of the return 
The greatness of his sufferings was in 
some measure the cause of his misconception, by excit- 
ing his feelings, and preventing him from calmly con- 
sidering his case. He was in the state of a man tempt- 
ed, and deserving God’s indulgence. He had received 
| considerable provocation from his friends, and often en- 
deayored to soften his harsh assertions, which, particu- 
larly in ch. xxvii, leads him into such contradictions as 
must have occurred in the life of the tempted; he is 
loud in acknowledging the wisdom of God (ch. xxviii), 
and raises himself at times to cheering hopes (comp. ch. 
| xix), But this can only excuse, not justify him, and 
therefore it is in the highest degree honorable to him 
‘that he remaius silent when, in Elihu’s-speeches, the 
correct solution of the question is suggested, and that he 
ultimately acknowledges his fundamental error of doing 
justice to himself only. 

[2.] The solution of the question mooted cannot be 
contained in the speeches of Job's friends, ‘Their de- 
meanor is reproved by God, and represented as a real 
sin, so much so, indeed, that to obtain pardon for them 
Job was directed to offer a propitiatory sacrifice, Their 
error proceeded from a crude notion of sin in its exter- 
nal appearance; and, inferring its existence from calam- 
ity, they were thus led to condemn the afflicted Job as 
euilty of heinous crimes (ch. xxxii). ‘The moral use of 
sufferings was unknown to them, which evidently proved 
that they themselves were not yet purged and cleared 
‘from guilt. If they had been sensible of the nature of 
| man, if they had understood themselves, they would, on 


after he has been corrected and humbled himself. Al- - 


930 foe 


seeing the misery of Job, have exclaimed, “ God be 
merciful to us sinners!” There is, indeed, an important 
correct principle in their speeches, whose centre it forms, 
so much so that they mostly err only in the application 
of the general truth. It consists in the perception of 
the invariable connection between sin and misery, which 
is indelibly ingrafted on the heart of man, and to which 
many ancient authors allude. The problem of the book 
is then solved by properly uniting the correct positions 
of the speeches both of Job and his friends, by main- 
taining his innocence as to any moral obliquity (al- 
though cherishing a view which must have resulted in 
spiritual pride, had not the Lord thus mercifully exposed 
its character before it ripened into guilt), and at the 
same time avoiding the idea that misfortune is neces- 
sarily a punitive infliction (being only a curse when it 
follows the violation of the physical laws of the Creator, 


and even then capable of being overruled for the wel- 


fare of his saints), thus tracing the errors of both par- 
ties to a common source, the want of a sound insight 
into the nature of sin. Job considers himself righteous, 
and not deserving of such inflictions, because he was not 
conscious of haying committed any crime; and his 
friends faney they must assume that he was highly 
criminal, in order to justify his misery. 

[3.] The solution of the question at issue is not ex- 
clusively given in the addresses of God, which contain 
only the basis of the solution, not the solution itself. In 
setting forth his majesty, and in showing that imputing 
to him injustice is repugnant to a correct conception of 
his nature, these addresses establish that there must be 
a solution which does not impair divine justice. This 
is not, indeed, the solution itself, but everything is thus 
prepared for the solution. We apprehend that God 
must be just, but it remains further to be shown how he 
can be just, and still the righteous be miserable. 

[4.] Nor yet can we justly regard the speech of Elihu 
as affording altogether a correct solution of this main 
question; for, as the preceding analysis has shown, it 
falls short of the purpose, and the text itself (xxxviii, 
2) expressly states its bewilderment and incompetency. 
Nevertheless, the position of this in the poem, and the 
general agreement of its doctrines with the final result, 


indicate that it contains, in germ at least, the correct | 


solution, as fur as human sagacity can go. The leading 
principle in Elihu’s statement is, that calamity in the 
shape of trial was inflicted even on the comparatively 
best men, but that God allowed a favorable turn to take 
place as soon as it had attained its object. Now this is 
the key to the events of Job’s life. Though a pious 
and righteous man, he is tried by severe afflictions. He 
knows not for what purpose he is smitten, and his ca- 
lamity continues; but when he learns it from the ad- 
dresses of Elihu and God, and humbles himself, he is 
relieved from the burden which oppresses him, and am- 
ple prosperity atones for the afHictions he has sustained 
(the last vestige of injustice on the part of the Almighty 
in thus afflicting a good man at the instance of Satan, 
and for the sake of the example to future ages, disap- 
pearing with the consideration that the subject of it 
himself required the severe lesson for his own spiritual 
profit). Add to this that the remaining portion of Eli- 
hu’s speeches, in which he points to God’s infinite maj- 
esty as including his justice, is continued in the ad- 
dresses of God; that Elihu foretells God’s appearance ; 
that he is not punished by God as are the friends of 
Job; in fine, that Job, by his very silence, acknowledges 
the problem to have been solved by Elihu; and his si- 
lence is the more significant, because Elihu had urged 
him to defend himself (xxxiii, 32), and because Job had 
Seed declared he would “hold his peace” if it was 
shown to him wherein he had erred (vi, 24,25: xix 

This view of the book of Job has ition tea Pare 
been supported chiefly by Stiudlin (Beitrage zur Re- 
ligions und Sittenlehre, ii, 133) and Stickel (Das Buch 
Hiob, Lpzg. 1842), though in both it is mixe 


bot ed up with 
much erroneous matter; and it is further ¢ 


onfirmed by 


the whole Old Testament giving the same answer to — 


the question mooted which the speeches of Elihu o 


in its concentrated form it is 
xix, bxxiil. rh 
At the same time, it must be conceded that the rep- 


rehension of Elihu’s speech by Jehovah himself, as sa- 


yoring of presumption, intimates, as the tenor of the 
whole succeeding portion of the poem also implies, that 
there are mysteries in divine providence, the full solu- 
tion of which, in this life at least, God does not deign 
nor think best to make to his creatures who are the sub- 
jects of them. The inscrutability of God’s ways by hu- 
man judgment is a necessary inference from his infinity, 
and the character of this life as a probation requires the 
withholding of many of his plans in order to their prop- 
er disciplinary effects. Especially is the saint required 
to “walk by faith and not by sight,” and the growth — 
and fullest exercise of this faith can only occur under 
such circumstances as those in which Job was placed, 
While it is pre-eminently the doctrine of both the Old 
and the New Testament that afllictions are the earthly 
lot of the righteous, it is equally a maxim under both 
dispensations that the most ennobling motive for their 
patient endurance is the simple fact that they are dis- 
pensed by our heayenly Father, who alone fully knows 
why they are best for us. Could the subject of them at 
the time perceive clearly their necessity and advantage, 
half their value would be destroyed; for an assurance 
of this he must ¢rust the known kindness and wisdom 
of the Hand that smites him (Heb. xii,1). It was this 
sublime position, finally attained by the tried patriarch 
(Job xxiii, 10), which gilds his character with its most 
sacred hue. The above is substantially the view of the 
moral design of the book entertained by the latest ex- 
positors (e. g. Conant, Delitzsch, etc.), although they 
do not bring out these ethical considerations with suffi- 
cient distinctness. 

It remains to consider the view taken by Ewald re- 
specting the design of the book of Job. He justly re» 
jects the common, superticial view of its design, which 
has recently been revived and defended by Hirzel (see 
his Commentar, Lpzg. 1839), and which represents the 
author as intending to show that man cannot apprehend 
the plans of God, and does best to submit in ignorance, 
without repining at aftlictions. Nowhere in the whole 
book is simple resignation crudely enjoined, and no- 
where does Job say that he submits to such an injune- 
tion. The prologue represents his sufferings as trials, 
and the epilogue declares that the end had proved this; 
consequently the author was competent to give a the- 
odicy with reference to the calamity of Job, and if such 
is the case he cannot have intended simply to recom- 
mend resignation. The Biblical writers, when engaged 
on this problem, know how to justify God with refer- 
ence to the afflictions of the righteous, and have no in= 
tention of evading the difficulty when they recommend 
resignation (see the Psalms quoted above, and, in the 
New Testament, the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. xii). 
The view of the book of Job alluded to would isolate it, 
and take it ont of its natural connection. Thus far, 
then, we agree with Ewald, but we cannot approve of 
his own view of the design of the book of Job. Accord- 
ing to his system, “calamity is never a punishment for 
sins committed, but always a mere phantom, an imag- 
inary show, above which we must raise ourselves by 
the consciousness of the eternal nature of the human 
mind, to which, by external prosperity, nothing can be 
added, and from which, by external misfortune, nothing 
can be taken away. It was (says Ewald) the merit of 
the book of Job to have prepared these sounder views 
of worldly evil and of the immortality of mind, trans- 
mitting them as fruitful buds to posterity.” But such 
a system as this must be abortive to console under 
any considerable affliction, and is equally opposed to 
the whole tenor of Seripture, which, while recognising 
the reality and naturalness of sorrow, and eyen allowing 
its exhibition, yet knows how effectually to cure its 


presented in Psa. Exxvii, 


a a Pe see 


u impugns or mitigates the extent of Job’s calamities, but, 
from the high vantage ground of the prologue and epi- 
logue, impresses us with a more solemn insight into their 


- sublime exposition of some of the most interesting prob- 


‘again with those whom the Lord will raise up. This 


inds by the most substantial considerations, Nor is 
m accordance with the book itself, which nowhere 


significance than even Job was enabled to take, and 
throughout the discussion (both on the part of the three 
friends—whose argument is based upon their tangibil- 
ity as evidence of the divine displeasure, and especially 
in the key furnished by Elihu—which exalts them to 
the most interesting degree of importance in the moral 
discipline of the people of God), admits and therefore 
seeks to justify their pungency. Their design is as far 
from stoicism as from insensibility. ' Viewed in the light 
of the foregoing purpose, this book becomes one of the 
most precious legacies to the Church—to which tribula- 
tion in this world has been left as a heritage; and a 


lems of religious experience in its most highly developed 
phase. 

ILL. Historical Character of the Work.—On this sub- 
ject there are three opinions. (1.) Some contend that 
the book contains an entirely true history. (2.) Others 
assert that it contains a narrative entirely imaginary, 
and constructed by the author to teach a great moral 
truth. (38.) The third opinion is that the book is found- 
ed on a trve history, which has been recast, modified, 
and enlarged by the author. 

1. The first view, taken by numerous ancient inter- 
preters, is now abandoned by nearly all expositors. 
Until a comparatively late time, the general opinion was 
not only that the persons and events which it describes 
are real, but that the very words of the speakers were 
actually recorded. It was supposed either that Job 
himself employed the latter years of his life in writing 
it (A. Schultens), or that at a very early age some in- 
spired Hebrew collected the facts and sayings, faithfully 
preserved by oral tradition, and presented them to his 
countrymen in their own tongue. Some such view 
seems to have been adopted by Josephus, for he places 
Job in the list of the historical books, and it was prev- 
alent with all the fathers of the Church. In its sup- 
port several reasons are adduced, of which only the first 
and second have any real force; and even these are out- 
weighed by other considerations, which render it impos- 
sible to consider the book of Job as an entirely true his- 
tory, but which may be used in defence of the third 
view alluded to. It is said. (1.) That Job is (Ezek. xiv, 
14-20) mentioned as a public character, together with 
Noah and Daniel, and represented as an example of pi- 
ety. (2.) In the Epistle of James (v, 11), patience in 
sufferings is recommended by a reference to Job. (3.) 
In the Greek translation of the Sept. a notice is append- 
ed to the book of Job, evidently referring to Gen. xxxVi, | 
33, and stating that Job was the king Jobab of Edom. | 
It is as follows: “And it is written that he will rise 


is translated out of a Syrian book. He dwelt indeed in 
the land of Ausitis, on the confines of Idumza and Ara- 
bia. His first name was Jobab; and having married 
an Arabian woman, he had by her a son whose name 
was Ennon. He was himself a son of Zare, one of the 
sons of Esau, and his mother’s name was Bosorra; so 
that he was the fifth in descent from Abraham. And 
these were the kings who reigned in Edom, over which 
country he also bore rule. The first was Balak, the son 
of Beor, and the name of his city was Dennaba. And 
after Balak, Jobab, who is called Job; and after him | 
Asom, who was governor from the region of Thaiman- 
itis; and after him Adad, son of Barad, who smote Ma- 
dian in the plain of Moab, and the name of his city was 
Gethaim. And the friends who came to him were Eh- 
phaz of the sons of Esau, the king of the Thaimanites ; 
Baldad, the sovereign of the Sauchzans ; and Sophar, 
the king of the Minaians.” An account is given at the 
close of the Arabic version so similar that the one has 


or of their having had a common origin. Aristzeus, 
Philo, and Polyhistor acknowledged the account to be 
true, as did the Greek and Latin fathers. It is not un- 
likely that the tradition is derived from the Jews. This 
statement is too late to be relied on, and originates in 
an etymological combination [see JopaB]; and that it 
must be erroneous is to a certain extent evident from 
the contents of the book, in which Job is not represent- 
ed as aking. (4.) In the East numerous traditions (sce 
D’Herbelot, s.v. Ayoub) about the patriarch and his 
family show the deep impression made by his character 
and calamities: these traditions may possibly have been 
derived from the book itself, but it is at least equally 
probable that they had an independent origin. Indeed, 
Job's tomb continues to be shown to Oriental tourists. 
Now the fact of a Job having lived somewhere woul 
not of itself prove that the hero of our narrative was 
that person, and that this book contained a purely his- 
torical account. Moreover, his tomb is shown not in 
one place, but in six, and, along with it, the dunghill 
on which Job is reported to have sat! (See Carpzoy, 
Introd. ii, 33, Jahn, Finlett. I, i, 761; Michaelis, Linleit. 
i,1; Bertholdt, v, 2040), (5.) Dr. Hales and others have 
even gone so far as to fix his exact year, by a calcula- 
tion of the constellation alluded to in ix, 9; xxxviii, 31; 
but the uncertainty of such a process is too evident to 
need consideration, as the very names of the planets al- 
luded to are doubtful. 

Against this view it must be remarked generally, that 
the whole work is arranged on a well-considered plan, 
proving the author’s power of independent invention; 
that the speeches are, in their general structure and in 
their details, so elaborate that they could not have been 
brought out in the ordinary course of a conversation or 
disputaticn; that it would be unnatural to suppose Job 
in his distressed state to have delivered such speeches, 
finished with the utmost care; and that they exhibit 
uniformity in their design, fulness, propriety, and color- 
ing, though the author, with considerable skill, repre- 
sents each speaker whom he introduces arguing accord- 
ing to his character. Moreover, in the prologue and 
epilogue, as well as in the arrangement of the speeches, 
the figures 3 and 7 constantly occur, with the decimal 
number formed by their addition. The transactions be- 
tween God and Satan in the prologue absolutely require 
that we should distinguish between the subject-matter 
forming the foundation of the work and its enlargement, 
which can be only done when a poetical principle is ac- 
knowledged in its composition, God’s speaking out of 
the clouds would be a miracle, without an object corre- 
sponding to its magnitude, and having a merely per- 
sonal reference, while all the other miracles of the Old 
Testament are in connection with the theocratical govy- 
ernment, and occur in the midst and for the benefit of 
the people of God. 

2. Impelled by the force of these arguments, many 
critics have adopted the opinion either that the whole 
work is a moral or religious apologue, or that, upon a 
substratum of a few rudimental facts preserved by tra- 
dition, the genius of an original thinker has raised this, 
the most remarkable monument of the Shemitic mind. 
The first indications of this opinion are found in the 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, xv,1). Ina discussion upon the 
age of this book, while the Rabbins in general maintain 
its historical character, Samuel Bar-Nachman declares 
his conviction “Job did not exist, and was not a created 
man, but the work is a parable.” Hai Gaon (Ewald and 
Duke’s Beitrdge, iii, 165), A.D. 1000, who is followed by 
Jarchi, altered this passage to “Job existed, and was 
created to become a parable.” They had evidently no 
critical ground for the change, but bore witness to the 
prevalent tradition of the Hebrews. Maimonides (J7o- 
reh Nebochim, iti, 22), with his characteristic freedom of 
mind, considers it an open question of little or no mo- 
ment to the real value of the inspired book, Ralbag, 
i.e. R. Levi Ben-Gershom, treats it as a philosophic work. 


every appearance of having been copied from the other, 


A late Hebrew commentator, Simcha Arieh (Schlott- 


mann, p.4), denies the historical truth of the narrative 
on the ground that it is incredible that the patriarchs 
of the chosen race should be surpassed in goodness by a 
child of Edom. This is worth noting in corroboration 
of the argument that such a fact was not likely to have 
been invented by an Israelite of any age. 

In opposition to this view, the following arguments 
may be adduced: (1.) It has always seemed to pious 
writers incompatible with any idea of inspiration to as- 
sume that a narrative, certainly not allegorical, should 
be a mere fiction, and irreverent to suppose that the Al- 
mighty would be introduced as a speaker in an imagin- 
ary colloquy. ; 

(2.) We are led to the same conclusion by the sound- 
est principles of criticism. Ewald says (zn. p. 15) most 
truly, “The invention of a history without foundation 
in facts—the creation of a person, represented as having 

a real historical existence, out of the mere head of the 
poet—is a notion so entirely alien to the spirit of all an- 
tiquity, that it only began to develop itself gradually 
in the latest epoch of the literature of any ancient peo- 
ple, and in its complete form belongs only to the most 
modern times.” In the canonical books there is not a 
trace of any such invention. Of all people, the Hebrews 
were the least likely to mingle the mere creations of 
imaginaticn with the sacred records reverenced as the 
peculiar glory of their race. 

It is true that the arguments advanced by Ewald to 
show the historical character of the chief features of the 
book are not entirely conclusive, especially the literature 
of the name Job, which may have reference to the char- 
acter he sustains in the narrative (from 258, to hate, 
q.d. “the assailed,” i.e. tempted; see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. 
p- 81); still they must be allowed to have some weight, 
and, taken in connection with the general usage of Scrip- 
ture in its poetical and rhetorical amplifications, and es- 
pecially with the considerations presently to be adduced 
in relation to the author of this book, justify the pre- 
sumption of a historical foundation, not only for the facts 

‘and personages represented in the book, but also, to a 
certain extent, for the speeches. 

(3.) To this it must be added that there is a singular 
air of reality in the whole narrative, such as must either 
proceed naturally from a faithful adherence to objective 
truth, or be the result of the most consummate art. 
The effect is produced partly by the thorough consist- 
cney of all the characters, especially that of Job, not 
merely as drawn in broad, strong outlines, but as devel- 


oped under a variety of most trying circumstances; | 


partly also by the minute and accurate account of inci- 
dents which in a fiction would probably have been noted 
by an ancient writer in a vague and general manner, 
‘Thus we remark the mode in which the supernatural 
trial is carried into execution by natural agencies—by 
Chaldean and Saban robbers—by whirlwinds common 
in and peculiar to the desert—by fire—and, lastly, by the 
clephantiasis (see Schlottmann, p. 15; Ewald, /.c.; and 
Hengstenberg), the most formidable disease known in 
the Hast. 
dians and most Orientals then probably believed to be 
peculiarly indicative of divine wrath, and would therefore 
be naturally selected by the writer (see the analysis 
above). But the symptoms are described so faithfully 
as to leave no doubt that the writer must either have 
introduced them with a view to giving an air of truth- 
fulness to his work, or have recorded what he himself 
witnessed or received from an exact tradition, The 
former supposition is confuted by the fact that the pe- 
culiar symptoms are not described jin any one single 
passage so as to attract the reader’s attention, but ae 
made out by a critical and scientific examination of 
words oceurring here and there at intervals in the com- 
plaints of the sufferer. The most refined art fails in 
producing such a result; it is rarely attempted in the 
most artificial ages, was neyer dreamed of by ancient 
writers, and must here be regarded as a : 


} strong instance 
of the undesigned coincidences which th 


€ soundest crit- 


fal ea : - 
The disease was indeed one which the In- | 
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authenticity in any work. 


3, Luther first suggested the theory which, in some 


form or other, is most generally received. In his intro- ty 
duction to the first edition of his translation of the aes 
ble he speaks of the author as having so treated the his- 
torical facts as to demonstrate the truth that God alone 


is righteous; and in the Jischreden (ed. Walch, prove hy 
2093) he says: “I look upon the book of Job as a true 


history, yet I do not believe that all took place just as _ 


it is written, but that an ingenious, pious, and learned 


man brought it into its present form.” This position 


was strongly attacked by Bellarmine and other Roman 
theologians, and was afterwards repudiated by most Lu- 
therans. The fact that Spinoza, Clericus, Du Pin, and 
Father Simon held nearly the same opinion, the first de- 
nying, and the others notoriously holding low views of 


the inspiration of Scripture, had of course a tendency to ~ 


bring it into disrepute. J.D. Michaelis first revived the 
old theory of Bar-Nachman, not upon critical, but dog- 
matic grounds. Ina mere history the opmions-or doc- 
trines enounced by Job and his friends could have no 
dogmatic authority; whereas, if the whole book were a 
pure inspiration, the strongest arguments could be de- 
duced iiom them on behalf of the great truths of the 
resurrection and a future judgment, which, though im- 
plied in cther early books, are nowhere so distinctly in- 
culecated, The arbitrary character of such reasoning is 
obvious. At present no critic doubts that the narrative 
rests on facts, although the prevalent opinion among 
Continental scholars is certainly that in its form and 
general features, in its reasonings and representations of 
character, the book is a work of creative genius. 
Taking this view, we must still abstain from under- 
taking to determine what the poet derived from tradi- 
tion, and what he added himself, since we know not how 
far tradition had already embellished the original fact. 
Thus much only will it be safe to conclude: that the in- 
dividual really existed, possibly in the region indicated; 
that he literally underwent a trial substantially like that 
represented, and that a discussion grew out of it, held, 
perhaps, between him and a party of his friends after its 
first severity was passed, covering the essential principles 
developed in the book, but briefly and simply expressed. 
IV. Descent, Country, and A ge of the Author.—1. Opin- 
ions differed in ancient times as to the nation to which 
the author belonged, some considering him to have been 
an Arab, others an Israelite. Various indications favor 
the latter supposition: (1st), We find in our book many 
ideas of genuine Israelitish growth: the creation of the 


| world is described, in accordance with the prevailing 


notions of the Israelites, as the immediate effect of di- 
vine omnipotence; man is formed of clay; the spirit of 
man is God’s breath; God employs the angels for the 
performance of his orders; Satan, the great enemy 
of the children of God, is his instrument for tempting 
them; men are weak and sinful; nobody is pure in the 
sight of God, moral corruption is propagated. There 
is promulgated to men the law of God, which they must 
not infringe, and the transgressions of which are visited 
on offenders with punishments. Moreover, the nether 
world, or Sheoi, is depicted in hues entirely Hebrew. To 
these particulars might, without much trouble, be added 
many more, but the deep-searching inquirer will par- 
ticularly weigh, (2dly), the fact that the book displays a 
strength and fervor of religious faith such as could only 
be expected within the domain of revelation. Mono- 
theism, if the assertions of ancient Arabian authors may 
be trusted, prevailed, indeed, for a long period among the 
Arabs, and it held its ground at least among a portion 
of the nation till the age of Mohammed, who obtained 
for it a complete triumph over polytheism, which was 
spreading from Syria. Still the god ef the Arabs was, 
as those of the heathens generally were, a retired god, 
(welling far apart, while the people of the Old Covenant 
enjoyed the privilege of a vital communion with God; 
and the warmth with which our author enters into this 
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incont rtibly proves that-he was an Israelite. 
dly), As regards the language of our book, several an- 
nt writers asserted that it was originally written in 
the Aramean or Arabic tongue, and afterwards trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Moses, David, Solomon, or some 
unknown writer. Of this opinion was the author of the 
_ Appendix in the Septuagint, and the compiler of the 
tract on Job added to the works of Origen and Jerome ; 
in modern times it has been chiefly defended by Span- 
heim, in his //istoria Jobi. But for a translation there 
js too much propriety and precision in the use of words 
and phrases; the sentences are too compact, and free | 
from redundant expressions and members; and too much 
care is bestowed on their harmony and easy flow. The 
parallelism also is too accurate and perfect for a trans- 
lation, and the whole breathes a freshness that could be 
expected from an original work only. 
Sensible of the weight of this argument, others, as 
Eichhorn, took a medium course, and assumed that the 
author was a Hebrew, though he did not live among his 
countrymen, but in Arabia. “The earlier Hebrew his- 
tory,” they say, “is unknown to the author, who is igno- 
rant of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In portraying na- 
ture, also, he proves himself always familiar with Arabia, 
while he is silent respecting the characteristics of Pales- 
tine. With Egypt he must have been well acquainted, 
which can be accounted for better by supposing him to 
have lived in Arabia than in Palestine.” Hitzig and 
Hirzel accordingly, among the latest writers, hold that 
the writer was an Egyptian. Wetzstein and Delitzsch 
say that he was a native of the Hauran. The occasional | 
use of the name Jehovah, however, appears to imply a 
later date than the Exode, and the absence of allusion 
to the events of Jewish history, it has been thought, 
may be accounted for by the peculiar line of argument 
(from natural religion) pursued in the book, as in Eccle- 
siastes. It has further been suggested that the author, 
without directly mentioning the Pentateuch, frequently 
alludes to portions of it, as in iii, 4, to Gen. i,3; in iv, 19, 
and xxxiii, 6, to Moses’s account of the creation of man ; 
in vy, 14, to Deut. xxxii, 32; in xxiv, 11, to Deut. xxv, 4. 
Moreover, history says nothing of the Israelites having 
permanently taken up their residence in the land of 
Arabia, so as to allow the supposition of the above or- 
igin of the book of Job by a Hebrew thus isolated from 
Palestine; nor will most of the arguments adduced to 
prove the acquaintance (and therefore neighborhood) of 
the author with Egypt bear a close examination. Thus 
it is a mistake to suppose that the description of the 
working of mines in ch. xxviii must necessarily have 
reference to Egypt; Pheenicia, Arabia, and Edom afford- 
cd much better materials. That the author must have | 
known the Egyptian mausolea rests on an erroneous in- | 
terpretation of iii, 14, which may also be said of the as- | 
sertion that xxix, 18, refers to the Egyptian mythus of | 
the phenix. Casting aside these arbitrarily assumed 
Egyptian references, we have only the following: Our 
author knows the Egyptian vessels of bulrushes, ix, 26; 
the Nile-grass, viii, 12, the Nile-horse (Behemoth) and 
the crocodile (Leviathan), xi, 15; xh, 1. Now, as these | 
things belong to the more prominent peculiarities of a 
neighboring country, they must have been known to 
every educated Israelite: the vessels of bulrushes are 
mentioned also in Isa. xviii,2. Neither are we disposed 
to adopt the compromising view of Stickel, who assumes 
that the author wrote his book in the Israelitish territory 
; indeed, but close to the frontier, in the far south-east of 
$ Palestine. That the author had there the materials for 
his descriptions, comparisons, and imagery set better be- 
fore his eyes than anywhere else, is true, for there he 
4 had an opportunity of observing mines, caravans, drying 
up of brooks, ete, But this is not sufficient proof of the 
author haying lived permanently in that remote part of 
Palestine, and of having there written his book: he was 
not a mere copyist of nature, but a poet of considerable 
eminence, endowed with the power of vividly represent- 
ing things absent from him. 


a 


2. As to the age of the author of this book, we meet 
with three opinions: (a.) That he lived before Moses, 
or was, at least, his contemporary, (.) That he lived 
in the time of Solomon, or in the centuries next follow- 
ing—the opinion of Hahn, Schlottmann (Berl. 1857), and 
Delitzsch. (¢.) That he lived shortly before, or during, 
or even after the Babylonian exile. Against ihis last 


view (adopted by Le Clere among earlier interpreters, 


and among modern expositors by Bernstein, Gesenius, 
Umbreit, and De Wette) it is conclusively objected, (1.) 


| That the book is referred to in the Old Testament itself 


(Ezek. xiv, 14-20) as well known before the Chaldean 
exile. Others with less plausibility, urge what they 
deem imitations of various sentimcuts and even pas- 
sages of Job in the ante-exilian prophets, e. g. Jer. xx, 
14, comp. with Job iii (see Kiiper, Jeremias librorum sa- 
crorum interpres atque vindex, p. 164 sq.); Lam, 11, 16, 
comp. Job xvi, 13; Lam. iii, 7, 9, comp. Job x1x, 8; Isa. 
xl. 2, comp. Job i (and x, 17; xiv, 14); Isa. li, 9, comp. 
Job xxvi, 13, Isa. xix, 5, comp. Job xiv, 11; Psa. evii, 
42, comp. Job v, 16. (2.) The absence of those Chalda- 
isms in Job which occur in books written about the time 
of the captivity. (8.) The poetical character of the 
book, which is wholly different from the dcclining style 
of the later period. 

The most complete statement of the reasons in sup~ 
port of the opinion that the book of Job was written 
between the age of Moses and the Exile may be found 
in Richter’s essay, De tate Jobi definienda, reprinted 
in Rosenmiiller’s edition of Lowth’s Pralectiones de Po- 
esi Sacra Hcbreorum, in which he maintains that ic 
was written in the age of Solomon, Most of these rea- 
sons, indeed, are cither not conclusive at all, or not quite 
cogent. Thus it is an arbitrary assumption, proved by 
modern researches to be erroncous, that the art of writ- 
ing was unknown previous to the ege of Moses. The 
assertion, too, that the marks of cultivation and refinc- 
ment observable in our book belonged to a later age 
rests on no historical ground. Further, it cannot be 
said that for such an early time the language is tco 
smooth and neat, since in no Shemitic dialect is it pos- 
sible to trace a progressive improvement. The evident 
correspondence also between our book and the Proverbs 
and Psalms is not a point proving with resistless force 
that they were all written at the same time. Nor is 
it altogether of such a kind that the authors of the 
Proverbs and Psalms (comp. especially Psa. xxxix, 13, 
with Job vii, 19; xiv, 6; x, 20, 21; vii, 8, 21, in the 
Hebrew Bible), can be exactly said to have copied our 
book, but it may be accounted for by their all belong- 
ing to the same class of writings, by the very great wni- 
formity and accordance of religious conccptions and 
sentiments expressed in the Old Testament, and by the 
stability of its religious character. he striking coin- 


| eidence, in particular, observable between the eulogy of 


“wisdom” contained in Job xxviii and the numerous 
similar didactic strains found in the writings of Solo- 
mon (comp. especially Prov. ili, iv), may be accounted 
for by the above supposition that this chapter was add- 
ed by a later hand than the author of the rest of the 
book, or at least as a sequel to the traditional part of the 
poem. 

The traditionary yew of the authorship of the book of 
Job ascribes it to Moses; the arguments in favor of this 
view have been collected by Spanheim, and mey be 
seen with replies in Wemyss (Life and Times of Job, p. 
82 sq.). The following leading points are deserving of 


| consideration: (1.) There 1s mn the book of Job no direct 
| reference to the Mosaic legislation; and its descriptions 


and other statements are suited to the period of the pa- 
triarchs; as, for instance, the great authority held by 
old men, the high age of Job, and fathers offermg sacri- 
fices for their families—which leads to the supposttion 
that when our book was written no sacerdotal order yet 
existed. Nor 1s this ignoring of all the most interest- 
ing objects and associations of Judaism fully explainable 
on the ground of the authors desire to base the question 


at issue wholly on religious consciousness and experi- 
ence; for many of the incidents of J ewish and even pa- 
triarchal history were too apposite to his topic to be 
passed over (e. g. the overthrow of Pharaoh and the de- 
struction of the cities of the plain), unless we suppose a 
degree of studied impersonation at variance with the 
naturalness and practical aims of Scripture. (2.) The 
language of the book of Job seems strongly to support 
the opinion of its having been written as early as the 
time of Moses. It has often been said that no writing 
of the Old’ Testament may be more frequently illustrated 
from the Arabic than this book. Jerome observes (Pre- 
fat. in Dan.),“Jobum cum Arabica lingua plurimam 
habere societatem ;” and Schultens proved this so incon- 
trovertibly that Gesenius was rather too late in denying 
the fact (see his Geschichte der Hebrdischen Sprache, p. 
83). Now, from this character of its language we might 
be induced to infer that the work was written in the 
remotest times, when the separation of the dialects had 
only begun, but had not yet been completed. It is true 
‘that this peculiarity of idiom is not such as to be of it- 
self conclusive as to the date; and it might even have 
been to some extent assumed in order to correspond 
with the foreign garb of the poem. It also contains 
some Aramaisms and other signs of degeneracy; but 
these (unless attributable to copyists) may easily be ac- 
counted for by the supposition of a later editorship 
merely. (3.) The Jewish tradition of the authorship of 


Moses (see Otho, Lex. Rubbin. p.323; comp. Tobit ii, 12; | 


Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix, 25), although not entirely uniform, 
seems to have been firmly established at an early pe- 
riod; and, lightly as it has been treated by some (see 
Dr. Davidson, in the new ed. of Horne’s Introd. ii, 727), 
still affords the only writer of sutticient note to whom 
the work has ever been definitely ascribed. The fa- 
cilities enjoyed by Moses during his quiet. sojourn in 
Midian were greater perhaps than those of any other 
Hebrew author for such a production; and the contem- 
plations of his active and well-stored mind may have 
furnished as ample a motive for the task as can be found 
at any other period, or in the case of any other writer 
to whom the book has been assigned, even if no special 
outward occasion can be shown to have led to the liter- 
ary effort at that time. This date, moreover, is pre- 
cisely such as to admit the incorporation of Jewish the- 
ology without its history, and affords a locality where 
all the elements of the poem were at hand. (4.) The 
period in which Job himself lived is a distinct question 
from that of the age in which the book was written, it 
being only necessary (on the supposition of the reality of 
the narrative) to locate the author subsequently to the 
times of his hero, and under such circumstances as to 
suggest the topic. The ante-Mosaic date of Job’s life 
is evident from his longevity (probably two centuries 
and a half, xliii, 16, 17—where the Sept. expressly gives 
his total age as 240 years, assigning, however, 170 of 
these as preceding his affliction), which seems to mark 
him as contemporary with Peleg, Reu, or Serug (B.C. 
2414-2122), as well as from the primitive character of 
his social relations, which are similar to those of Abra- 
ham (B.C. 2163-1988). His country could not have 
been far from the Sinaitic peninsula, See Uz. There 
is thus found to be a reasonable presumption in fayor of 
the Mosaic authorship of this book, so far as time and 
place are concerned, while there is no internal evidence 
decidedly opposed to the tradition in its favor. Our 
conclusion, as being the most, probable combination of 
all the facts in the case, is that, as a recit 
a rudimentary form, it was originally framed in Job’s 
age (by that romance style of composition spontaneous 
with Orientals), and that, in its Arabic dress, it was 
gathered by Moses from the lips of the Midianitish 
bards during his residence among them; that it was 
first composed by him in the Hebrew language, but not 
reduced to its present complete form till considerably 
later, perhaps by Solomon. This progressive kind of 
authorship is vindicated by the fact that other epics 


ative poem in 


‘have come down to us through similar stages of heroic 7. 
legend, oral preservation, collection, formal composition, — 
and editorship, and is even illustrated in the origin of 


other less obscurely traceable books of the Bible. See 
Genesis. (5.) In defence of the theory that. the book 
was written during the Assyrian invasion, B.C. cir. 700, 
see the introduction to Merx’s Buch Job (Jena, 1870). — 


V. Integrity of the Book.—It is satisfactory to find 
that the arguments employed by those who impugn the 
authenticity of considerable portions of this book are, 
for the most part, mutually destructive, and that the 
most minute and searching investigations bring out the 
most convincing proofs of the unity of its composition, 
and the coherence of its constituent parts. One point 
of great importance is noted by the latest and one of che 
most ingenious writers (M. E. Rénan, Le Livre de Job, 
Par, 1859) on this subject. After some strong remarks 
upon the inequality of the style, and appearance of in- 
terpolation, M. E. Rénan observes (p. xliv): “The He- 
brews, and Orientals in general, differed widely from us 
in their views about composition. Their works never 
have that perfectly defined outline to which we are ac- 
customed, and we should be careful not to assume inter- 
polations or alterations (retouches) when we meet with 
defects of sequence which surprise us.” He then shows 
that in parts of the work, acknowledged by all critics 
to be by one hand, there are very strong instances of 
what Europeans might regard as repetition, or suspect 
of interpolation: thus Elihu recommences his argument 
four times; while discourses of Job, which have distinct 
portions, such as to modern critics might seem uncon- 
nected and even misplaced, are impressed with such a 
character of sublimity and force as to leave no doubt 
that they are the product of a single inspiration. To 
this just and true observation it must be added that the 
assumed want of coherence and of logical consistency is, 
for the most part, only apparent, and results from a rad- 
ical difference in the mode of thinking and enunciating 
thought between the old Eastern and modern European. 


1, Objections have been made to the introductory and 
concluding chapters (1.) on account of the style. Of 
course there is an obvious and natural difference be- 
tween the prose of the narrative and the highly poetical 
language of the colloquy. Yet the best critics now ac- 
knowledge that the style of these portions is quite as 
antique in its simple and severe grandeur as that of the 
Pentateuch itself (to which it bears a striking resem- 
blance: see above, and comp. Lee, Job, p. 49), or as any 
other part of the book, while it is as strikingly unlike 
the narrative style of all the later productions of the 
Hebrews. Ewald says with perfect truth, “ These pro- 
saic words harmonize thoroughly with the old poem in 
subject-matter and thoughts, in coloring and in art; 
also in language, so far as prose can be like poetry.” 
(2.) It is said, again, that the doctrinal views are not in 
harmony with those of Job, This is wholly unfounded. 
The fundamental principles of the patriarch, as developed 
in the most solemn of his discourses, are identical with 
those maintained throughout the book. The form of 
worship belongs essentially to the early patriarchal type; 
with little of ceremonial ritual, without a separate priest- 
hood, thoroughly domestic in form and spirit. The rep- 
resentation of the angels, and their appellation, “sons 


of God,” peculiar to this book and to Genesis, accord, 


entirely with the intimations in the earliest documents 
of the Shemitic race. (3.) It is, moreover, alleged that 
there are discrepancies between the facts related in the 
introduction, and statements or allusions in the dialogue, 
But the apparent contradiction between xix, 17 and 
the statement that all Job’s children had perished rests 
upon a misinterpretation of the words "302 732, “chil- 
dren of my womb,’"i. e. “of the womb that bare me”— 
“my brethren,” not “my children” (compare iti, 10) : 
indeed, the destruction of the patriarch’s whole family 
1s repeatedly assumed in the dialogue (e. g. vill, 43 xxix, 
5). Again, the omission of all reference to the defeat 


> 
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the grand simplicity of the poem (Schlottmann, p. 89, 


atan in the last chapter is quite in accordance with 


)). It was too obvious a result to need special notice, 


~ and it had, in fact, been accomplished by the steadfast 


faith of the patriarch even before the discussions com- 


~ menced, No allusion to the agency of that spirit was 


to be expected in the colloquy, since Job and his friends 
are represented as wholly ignorant of the transactions 
in heaven, At present, indeed, it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the entire work would be unintelligible with- 
out these portions. (4.) The single objection (Rénan, 
p- 40) which presents any difficulty on the ground of 
anachronism is the mention of the Chaldeans in the in- 
troductory chapter. It is certain that they first appear 
in Hebrew history about the year B.C. 770. But the 
name of Chesed, the ancestor of the race, is found in the 
genealogical table in Genesis (xxii, 22), a fact quite suf- 
ficient to prove the early existence of the people as a 
separate tribe. It is highly probable that an ancient 
race bearing that name in Kurdistan (see Xenoph. Cyr. 
iii, 1,34; Anab.iv, 3,4; v,5, 17) was the original source 
of the nation, who were there trained in predatory hab- 
its, and accustomed, long before their appearance in 


erts, a view quite in harmony with the part assigned to | 


them in this book. 

2. Strong objections are made to the passage chap. 
xxvii, from ver. 7 to the end of the chapter. Here Job 
describes the ultimate fate of the godless hypocrite in 
terms which some critics hold to be in direct contradic- 
tion with the whole tenor of his arguments in other dis- 
courses. Dr. Kennicott, whose opinion is adopted by 
Eichhorn, Froude, and others, held that, owing to some 
confusion or omission in the MS., the missing speech of 
Zophar has been put into the mouth of Job. The fact 
of the contradiction is denied by able writers, who have 
shown that it rests upon a misapprehension of the pa- 
triarch’s character and fundamental principles. He had 
been provoked under circumstances of peculiar aggrava- 


tion into statements which at the close of the discussion | 
he would be anxious to guard or recall: he was bound, | 


having spoken so harshly, to recognise, what, beyond 
doubt, he never intended to deny, the general justice of 
divine dispensations even in this world. Moreover, he 
intimates a belief or presentiment of a future retribu- 
tion, of which there are no indications in any other 
speaker (see ver. 8). The whole chapter is thoroughly 
coherent: the first part is admitted by all to belong to 
Job; nor can the rest be disjoined from it without inju- 
ry to the sense. Ewald says, “Only a grievous misun- 
derstanding of the whole book could have misled the 
modern critics who hold that this passage is interpolated 
or misplaced.” Other critics have abundantly vindi- 
cated the authenticity of the passage (Hahn, Schlott- 
mann, ete.). As for the style, E. Rénan, a most com- 
petent authority in a matter of taste, declares that it is 
one of the finest developments of the poem. It certain- 
ly differs exceedingly in its breadth, loftiness, and de- 
yout spirit from the speeches of Zophar, for whose si- 
lence satisfactory reasons have already been assigned 
(see the analysis). This last argument, however, ap- 
plies rather to chap. xxviii, which may, without any 
impeachment of the integrity of the poem, be regarded 
as an embellishment representing the times and senti- 
ments of the final editor (i. e. Solomon). 

3. The last two chapters of the address of the Al- 


- mighty have been rejected as interpolations by many, 


of course rationalistic, writers (Stuhlman, Bernstein, 
Eichhold, Ewald, Meier), partly because of an alleged 


: pies . yen | 
inferiority of style, partly as not haying any bearing | 


upon the argument; but the connection of reasoning, 
involved, though, as was to be expected, not drawn out, 
in this discourse, has been shown in the preceding anal- 
ysis; and as for the style, few who have a true ear for 
the resonant grandeur of ancient Hebrew poetry will 
dissent from the judgment of E. Rénan, whose sugges- 


tion, that it may have been written by the same author | 


history, to make excursions into the neighboring des- 


observation as to the identity of the style. 

4. The speech of Elihu presents greater difficulties, 
and has been rejected by several rationalists, whose 
opinion, however, is controverted not only by orthodox 
writers, but by some of the most sceptical commenta~ 
tors, The former support their decision on the appar- 
ent, and, to a certain extent, the real difference between 
this and other parts of the book in tone of thought, in 
doctrinal views, and, more positively, in language and 
general style. Much stress also is laid upon the facts 
that Elihu is not mentioned in the introduction nor at 
the end, and that his speech is unanswered by Job, and 
unnoticed in the final address of the Almighty. These 
points were observed by very early writers, and were 
accounted for in various ways. On the one hand, Elihu 
was regarded as a specially inspired person (Schlott- 
mann, p. 53). In the Seder Olam (a rabbinical system 
of chronology) he is reckoned among the prophets who 
declared the will of God to the Gentiles before the prom- 


notes his connection with the family of Abraham as a 
sign that he was the fittest person to expound the ways 
of God. The Greek fathers generally follow Chrysos- 
tom in attributing to him a superior intellect, while 
many of the best critics of the last two centuries con- 
sider that the true dialectic solution of the great prob- 
lems discussed in the book is to be found in his dis- 
course. On the other hand, Jerome, who is followed by 
Gregory, and many ancient as well as modcrn writers 
| of the Western Church, speak of his character and argu- 
ments with singular contempt. Later critics, chictly 
rationalists, see in him but an empty babbler, introduced 
only to heighten by contrast the effect of the last solemn 
and dignified discourse of Job. The alternative of re- 
jecting his speech as an interpolation was scarcely less 
objectionable, and has been preferred by Stuhlman, Bern- 
stein, Ewald, Rénan, and other writers of similar opin- 
ions in other countries. A candid and searching exam- 
ination, however, leads to a different conclusion. It is 
proved (see Schlottman, Hinl. p.55) that there is a close 
internal connection between this and other parts of the 
book. here are references to numerous passages in the 
| discourses of Job and his friends, so covert as only to be 
discovered by close inquiry, yet, when pointed out, 50 
striking and natural as to leave no room for doubt. 
| Elihu supplies exactly what Job repeatedly demands— 
| a confutation of his opinions, not merely produced by an 
overwhelming display of divine power, but by rational 
!and human arguments, and proceeding from one not, 
like his other opponents, bigoted and hypocritical, but 
upright, candid, and truthful (comp. xxxiii, 3, with vi, 
24,25). The reasonings of Elihu are morcover such as 
are needed for the development of the doctrines incul- 
cated in the book, while they are necessarily cast in a 
form which could not without irreverence be assigned 
to the Almighty. As to the objection that the doc- 
trinal system of Elihu is in some points more advanced 
than that of Job or his friends, it may be answered, first, 
that there are no traces in this discourse of certain doc- 
trines which were undoubtedly known at the earliest 
date to which those critics would assign the interpola- 
tion, whereas it is evident that if known they would 
have been adduced as the very strongest arguments for 
a warning and consolation. No reader of the Psalms and 
of the Prophets could have failed to urge such topics as 
the resurrection, the future judgment, and the personal 
advent of Messiah. Secondly, the doctrinal system of 
Elihu differs rather in degree than in kind from that 
which has been either developed or intimated in several 
passages of the work, and consists chiefly in a specific 
application of the mediatorial theory, not unknown to 
Job, and in a deeper appreciation of the love manifested 
in all providential dispensations. It is quite consistent 
with the plan of the writer, and with the admirable skill 
shown in the arrangement of the whole work, that the 
highest view as to the object of afilictions, and to the 


at a later date, is far from weakening the force of his. 


ulgation of the law. §S. Bar-Nachman (12th ecntury). 


source to which men should apply for comfort and in- 
struction, should be reserved for this, which, so far as re- 
gards the human reasoners, is the culminating point of 
the discussion. Little can be said for Lightfoot’s theory 
that the whole work was composed by Elihu, or for E. 
Rénan’s conjecture that this discourse may have been 
composed by the author in his old age; yet these views 
imply an unconscious impression that Elihu is the full- 
est: exponent of the truth. It is satisfactory to know 
that two of the most impartial and discerning critics 
(Ewald and Réaan), who unite in denying this to be an 
original an. integral portion of the work, fully acknowl- 
edge its intrinsic excellence and beauty. iy, 
There is no difficulty in accounting for the omission 
of Elihu’s name in the introduction. No persons are 
named in the book until they appear as agents, or as 
otherwise concerned in the events. Thus Job’s breth- 
ren are named incidentally in one of his speeches, and 
his relatives are, for the first time, in the concluding 
chapter. Had Elihu been mentioned at first, we should 
of course have expected him to take part in the discus- 
sion, and the impression made by his startling address 
would have been lost. Job does not answer him, nor, 
indeed, could he deny the cogency of his arguments, 
while this silence brings out a curious point of coinci- 
dence with a previous declaration of the patriarch (vi, 
24,25). Again, the discourse, being substantially true, 
did not need correction, and is therefore left unnoticed 
in the fiaal decision of the Almighty. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more in harmony with the ancient traditions 
of the East than that a youth, moved by a special and 
supernatural impulse to speak out God’s truth in the 
presence of his elders, should retire into obscurity when 
he had done his work. More weight is to be attached 
to the objection resting upon diversity of style and dia- 
lectic peculiarities. The most acute critics differ in- 
deed in their estimate of both, and are often grossly de- 
ceived (see Schlottmann, p. 61); still, there can be little 
doubt as to the fact. It may be accounted for either on 
the supposition that the author adhered strictly to the 
form in which tradition handed down the dialogus—in 
which case the speech of a Syrian might. be expected to 
bear traces of his dialect—or that the Chaldaic forms 
and idioms, which are far from resembling later vulgar- 


isms or corruptions of Hebrew, and occur only in highly | 


poetic passages of the oldest writers, are such as pecul- 
larly suit the style of the young and fiery speaker (see 
Schlottmann, Hin. p.61). It has been observed, and 
with apparent truth, that the discourses of the other in- 
terlocutors have each a very distinct and characteristic 
coloring, shown not only in the general tone of thought, 
but in peculiarities of expression (Ewald and Schlott- 


mann). The excessive obscurity of the style, which is | 


universally admitted, may be accounted for in a similar 
manner. A young man speaking under strong excite- 
ment, embarrassed by the presence of his elders an by 
the peculiar responsibility of his position, might be ex- 
pected to use language obscured by repetitions and 
though ingenious and true, yet somewhat menieaee and 
imperfectly developed arguments, such as, in fact, pre- 
sent great difficulties in the exegesis of this portion of 
the book. ‘ 
VI. Commentaries.—The following is a list of the ex- 
egetical helps on the whole book exclusively, the most 
important being designated by an asterisk [* ] prefixed : 
eigen, Selecta (in Opp. ii, 499); also Scholia (in Bibi. 
hi wtr. Gallandii, xiv); Anon. Commentarius (in Origen’s 
Opp. n, 850); Athanasius, Excerpta (in Opp. I, ii 1003) ; 
Jerome, Commentarius (in Opp. Suppos. xi, 566); Phi- 
lippus, Hxpositio (in Jerome's Opp. Spur. iii 833: also 
in Bede’s Opp.iv; also Basil. 1527, fol.) , ‘Auwesenge uw a 
notationes (in Opp. iii, 823); Chrysostom, Howane (in 
Opp Spur. vi, 681); Ephrem Syrus, Scholia (in Syriae 
in Opp. iii, 1-20); Gregory, Moralia (in Opp. i, 1; é 
translation in English, Oxford, 1844-50, 4 vol 
Olympiodorus, ete., Catena (Lugdunum, 1586, 4to; Lon- 
tlon, 1657, folio) ; Bruno Astensis, Jn Jobum Gin Opi: 1); 
\ = et i) 


; also 
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4 vols, 8yo) ; | 


Rupert, In Jobum (in Opp. i, 1034); Peter of B 
pendium (in Opp. iii, 19); Aquinas, Comment 
i; also Ven. 1505, fol.; Rom. 1562, 4to), Bafolas (i. 
Ralbag), W475 (Ferrara, 1477, 4to; with various super- 
comments, Naples, 1486,4to; and in Bomberg’s Rabbinic 
Bibles) , Arama, 7"872 (Salonica, 1517, folio; Riya da 
Trento, 1562, 4to; Ven. 1567, 4to); Bugenhagen, Adno- 
tationes (Argent. et Basil. 1526, 8vo); Bucer, Commen- 
taria (Argent. 1528, folio); CEcolampadius, Kxegemata 
(Basil, 1531, fol., 1533, 1536, 4to; Geney. 1532, 1553, 1578, 
fol.; in French, Geney. 1562, 4to); Borrhiius, Commen- 
tarius (Argent. 1532, Basil. 1539, 1544, Geney. 1590, fol.); 
Cajetan, Commentarius (Rom. 1535, folio); Is, ben-Salo- 
mon (ha-Kohen), 8378 (Constantin, 1545, 4to) ; Titel- 
mann, Hlucidatio (Paris, 1548, 1550, 8vo; 1553, 12mo0; 
Lugd. 1554, Antw. 1566, 12mo); Ferus, Eaplicutio (Col. 
1558, 1574, Lugdun. 1567, 8vo); Lutzius, A dnotationes 
(Basil. 1559, 1563, 8vo); Calvin, Sermons (in French, 
Geney. 1563, 1611, fol.; in Lat. ib. 1569, 1593, fol. [alvo 
in Opp. iii}; in Engl., Lond. 1584, fol.; in Germ., Herb. 
1587, 4 vols. 4to); Strigel, Scholia (Lipsive, 1566, 1571, 
1575, 8vo); Steuch, Hnarrationes (Ven. 1567, 4to) ; Fo- 


| bian (Mos. b.-El.), O539M, ete. (modern Greek in Heb. 


characters, Constantinople, 1576, 4to); Ibn-Jaish (Bar. 
ben-Is.), 3172 iP'2 [includ. Eccles. ] (Constant. 1576, 


| fol.); Marloratus, /xpositio (Geney. 1581, 4to) ; De Hu- 


erga, Commentaria [on ch, i-xviii, includ. Cant. ] (Com- 
plut. 1582, fol.) ; Beza, Commentarius (Genev. 1583, 1589, 
1599, 4to); Stunica, Commentaria (Tolet. 1584, Rome, 
1591, 4to) ; Lavater, Conciones (Tigur. 1585, fol.) ; Rol- 
lock, Commentarius (Geneva, 1590, 8vo); Duran (Sim. 
ben-Zemach), ohhh) AMIN (Venice, 1590, 4to; also in 
Frankfurter’s Rabbinic Bible) ; Farissol (Abr. b.-Mard.), 
WAND (in the Rabbinic Bibles); Mord. b.-Jacob (of Cra- 
cow), WAND (Prague, 1597, 4to); *De Pineda [Roman 
Cath. ], Commentarii (Madrit. 1597-1601, 2 vols. folio ; 
Colon. 1600, 1605, 1685, Antwp. 1609, Venet. 1619, 1709, 
Ursel. 1627, Paris, 1631, Lugdun,. 1701, fol.) ; Alschech, 
ppina mpbn (Venice, 1603, 4to; Jesnitz, 1722, fol.) ; 
Feuardentius, [Tomilie [on prose parts | (Par. 1606, fol.) ; 
Strack, Predigten (Cassel, 1607, 4to) ; Humfry, Dialogue 
(Lond, 1607, 4to); Joannes a Jesu Maria, Paraphrasis 


| (Rom. 1611, 4to), Piscator, Commentarius (Herb. 1612, 


8vo); De Pineda, Commentarius (Colon. 1613, 1701, fol.) ; 
Rithlich, Predigten (Witt nb. 1617, 3 vols. 4to) ; Janson, 
Enarratio (Lovan. 1623, 1643, folio); Quarles, Medita- 


| tions (London, 1624, 4to) ; Sanctius, Commentarié (Lug. 


1625, folio; Lips. 1712, 4to) ; Olearius, Predigten (Lpzg. 
1633, 1665, 1672, 4to) ; Drusius, Scholia (Amsterd. 1636, 
4to; also in Crit. Sac.); Diodati, Explications [includ. 


| Psa., ete.] (in French, Genevy. 1638, 4to) ; Vavassor, M/e/- 
| aphrasis (Par. 1638, 12mo, 1679, 8vo; Francef. 1654, 4to) : 


Bolducius, Commentaria (Par. 1638, 2 vols. fol.) ; Abbott. 
Paraphrase (Lond. 1640, 4to); Coeceius, Diagrammata 
(Franec. 1644, fol.; also in Opp. i); Corderius, -lucida- 
tio (Antw. 1646, 1656, fol.) ; Schultetus, Analysis (Stet. 
1647, Francf. 1684, fol.); Sennault, Paraphrase (London, 
1648, 4to); Meiern, Commentaria [including Proy., etc. } 
(L. B. 1651, fol.); Codureus, Schelia (Paris, 1651, 4to) ; 
Caryl, Exposition (London, 1651, 1664, 1694, 6 vols. 4to; 
1666, 1677, 2 vols. fol.); Witzleben, Jobi gens (Sore, 1656, 
4to); Leigh, A dnotationes [including other poet. books | 
| (Lond. 1657, fol.); Durham, Lxposition (London, 1659, 
| 8vo); Chemnitz, Persona Jobi (Jen. 1665, 4to, and since) ; 
Brenius, Note (transl. by Cuper, Amst. 1666, 4to); Zel- 
ler, Auslegung (Hamb. 1667, 4to); Spanheim, Historica 
(Genev. 1670, 4to; L. B. 1672, 8vo); Mercer, Commen- 
tarius (Geney. 1673, L..Bat. 1651, folio); Hack, Posill 
(Hamb. 1674, 4to); Hottinger, Analysis (Tigur. 1679, 
| 8vo); *Seb. Schmidt, Commentarius (Argent. 1680, 1690, 
1705, 4to); Fabricius, Predigten (Norimb. 1681, 4to) ; 


Patrick, Paraphrase (Lond. 1685, 8vo); Clark, Hxereci- 
| tattons [ poetical] (Edinb. 1685, fol.) ; Van Hoecke, Vyt- 
| legging (Leyd. 1697, 4to); Hutcheson, Lectures (London, 
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699, fol.); Blackmore, Paraphrase (Lond. 1700, folio) ; | 
A rtonides, Verklaaring (Leyd. 1700, 4to; in Germ, F. a. 
Mz 1702, 4to); Stisser, Predigten (Lpz. 1704, 4to); Ish- 
am, Notes [includ. Proy., ete. | (Lond. 1706, 8vo); Kor- 
tim, Anmerk, (Lipsiz, 1708, 4to); Daniel, Analysis (in 
French, Leyd. 1710, 12mo); Ob, ben-J. Sphorno, BBW 
prs (in the Rabb, Bibles and in Duran’s Comment. ; ‘in 

Latin, Gotha, 1713-14, 3 vols. 4to); Egard, Priduterung 
(Halle, 1716, 4to); Michaelis, Note (Halle, 1720, 4to) ; 
Scheuchzer, Naturwissensch., ete. (Ziir. 1721, 4to); Dis- 
tel, De salute uxoris Jobi (Alt. 1722, 4to); Is. ben-Salo- 
mon Jabez, 13 O77 Gn the Amst. Rabb, Bible, 1724) ; 
Von der Hardt, Jn Jobum (vol. i, Helmst. 1728, fol. [vol. 
ji never appeared, having been, it is said, consigned to 
the flames by the author himself as absurd ]); Crinsoz, 
Notes (in French, Rotterd. 1729, 4to); Hardouin, Para- 
phrase (in French, Par. 1729, 12mo) ; Duguet, Axplica- 
tion [mystical] (Par. 1732, 4 vols, 12mo); Anon, Lxpli- 
cation (in French, Par. 1732, 2 vols. 12mo); Fenton, An- 
notations [includ. Psa. | (London, 1732, vo); Hoffmann, 

Erklérung (Hamb. 1734, 4to); S. Wesley, Dissertationes 
(Lond. 1736, fol.); Vogel, Commentarius (Lugd. 1757, 2 
yols. 4to; abridged, ibid. 1773, 8vo); *Schultens, Com- 
mentarius (L. B, 1737, 2 vels. 4to), also- A nimadversiones 
(Tr. ad Rh, 1708, 8vo), and Observationes (Amst. 1748, 
8yo); abridged by Grey (Lond. 1741, 8vo) and by Vogel 
(Hal. 1773-4, 2 vols. 8vo); Baumgarten, A uslegung (pt. 
i, Hal. 1740, 4to); Oetinger, Anmerkung. (F. a. M.1743, 
8vo); Koch, Anmerkung. (Lemg. 1743-7, 3 vols. 4to); 
Bahrdt, Erkldrung (Lipsix, 1744, 4to); Bellamy, Para- 
phrase (Lond. 1748, 4to) ; Reinhard, Erkldr. (Lpz. 1749- 
50, 2 vols. 4to); Hodges, Scope, etc. (London, 1750, 4to, 
1756, 8vo; Dubl. 1758, 8yo) ; Garnet, Dissertation (Lond. 
1751, 4to); Chappelow, Paraphrase (Camb. 1752, 2 vols. 
4to); Heath, Essay (London, 1755, 4to; ib. 1756, 4to) ; 
Peters, Dissertation [against Warburton] (Lond. 2d ed. 
1757, 8vo); Boullier, Observationes (Amst. 1758, 8vo0) ; 
Stuss, De Epopea Jobwa (Gotha, 1758, 4to); Ceruti, 
Giobbo (Rome, 1764, 1773, 8vo), J. Uri-Scheraga, wR 
ap37 mr (F. a. O. 1765, fol.) ; Sticht, De colloquio Dei | 
cum Satana (Altona, 1766, 4to); Grynzeus, A nmerkung. 
(Basel, 1767, 4to) ; Froriep, Ephraemiana in J. (Lipsiz, 
1769, 8vo); Cube, Uebers. (Berl. 1769-71, 3 vols. 8vo); 
Meintel, Erkldrung (Niirnb. 1771, 4to), also Metaphra- 
sis (ibid, 1775, 4to); Scott, Remarks (London, 1771, 4to, 
1773, 8vo); Anon. Hist. of Job (Lond. 1772, 8vo); Dres- 
ler, Erldut. [on parts] (Herb. 1773, 8vo); Eckermann 

Umschreibung (Liib. 1778, 4to); also A nimadversiones 
(ibid. 1779, 8vo); Reiske, Conjecture [includ, Proverbs ] | 
(Lips. 1779, 8vo); Dessau, "37 "2 (Berl. 1779, 4to); 
Sander, Hiob (Lpz. 1780, 8vyo); Moldenhauer, Uerbersetz. 
(Lpz. 1780-1, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Hufnagel, Anmerk. (Erlang. | 
1781, 8vo); Kessler, Anmerkung. (Tubingen, 1784, 8vo) ; 
Schnurrer, A nimadversiones [on parts] (Tub. 1787 sq., 2 
pts. 4to); Greve, Note [on last ch.] (Davent. 1788, 4to) ; 
Dathe, Note [includ. Prov., ete. (Hal. 1789, 8yo); T- 
gen, Natura Jobi (Lipsi, 1789, 8vo); Heins, Anmerk. 
(in Danish, Kidbenh. 1799, 8vo); Ab. Wolfssohn, 05498 
(Prague, 1791, Vienna, 1806, 8vo); Bellermann, Num sit 
liber J. historia (Erf. 1792, 4to); also De Jobi indole (ib. 
1793, 4to); also Ueber d. Plan Hiob (Berlin, 1813, 8vo) ; 
Muntinghe, Anmerk. (in Dutch, Amster. 1794, 8vo); in} 
Germ., Lpz. 1797, 8vo) ; Jacobi, A nnotationes [on parts ] 
(Jen. 1795, 8vo) ; Garden, Notes (Lond. 1796, 8vo); Ber- | 
gius, Exercitationes (Upsala, 1796, 8vo); Pape, V ersuch 
(Gotting. 1797, 8vo) ; Wheelden, Delineation, ete. (Lond. 
1799, 8vo); Block, Uebers. (Ratzeb. 1799, Hamb. 1804, 
8vo); Riedel, Gesdnge (Pressb. 1799, 8vo); Satanow, | 
DAA, etc. (Berlin, 1799, 8vo); Richter, De etate Jobi 
(Lipsiz, 1799, 4to); Eichhorn, Uebers. (Lpz. 1800, 8vo; 
also in his Biblioth. iv, 10 sq.); Kern, Inhalt, ete. (in 
Bengel’s Archir, viii, 852 sq.); also Observationes (Tiib. 
1826, 4to); Stuhlmann, Erléut. (Hamburg, 1804, 8vo); | 
Stock, Notes (Bath, 1805, 8vo) ; Ottensosser, BAAN), ete. | 
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(Offenb. 1807 [?], 8vo); Pareau, De immortalitate, ete. 
(Davent. 1807, 8vo); Polozk (Pinch, ben-Jeh.), P34 
OM27D (Wilna, 1808, 4to); Gaab, Hiob (Tiib. 1809, 8vo); 
Elizabeth Smith [ed, Randolph], Annotations (London, 
1810, 8vo) ; *Good, Notes (Lond, 1812, 8vo) ; G. H. Bern- 
stein, Zweck, ete. (in Keil’s A nalekten, 1818, I, iti, 1-187) , , 
Neumann, Charakteristik, etc. (Bresl. 1817, 4to) ; Mid- 

deldorpf, Syr.-hewapl. etc. (Vratisl. 1817, 4to); Bridel, 

Commentaire (in part only, Paris, 1818, 8vo); Schiirer, 

Erléut, (Bern, 1818-20, 2 vols. 8vo); Jiiger, De integri- 

tate, etc. (Ttib. 1820, 8vo); Autenrieth, Hiob (Tiib. 1823, t 
8vo); Melsheimer, A nmerk. (Mannh, 1823, 8vo) ; *Um- 
breit, Ausleg. (Heidelb. 1824, 1882, 8vo; in Engl., Edinb. 
1836-7, 2 vols. 12mo); *Rosenmiiller, Scholia (Lipsix, 
1824, 8vo); Hrubieszow, B°75N82 (Lemberg, 1824, 1834, 
Warsaw, 1838, 8vo); Hunt, Translation (Bath, 1825, 
8yvo); Levasseur, 7’raduction (Par. 1826, 8yo); Blumen- 
feld, Comment. (in Heb., Vienna, 1826, 8vo); Fry, Hxpo- 
sition (Lond, 1827, 8vo); Bécksel, Eridut. (Hamb. 1880, 
8vo); Koster, Vebers. [ includ. Eccles. ] (Schleswig, 1831, 
8vo); G. Lange, Ucbers. (Halle, 1831, 8vo); Petri, Com- 
mentationes (Brunsw. 1833, 4to); Sachs, Charakt., ete. 
(in Stud. und Krit. 1834, p. 910 sq.); Jeitteles, DANI, 
ete. (Vienna, 1834, 8vo); Knobel, De Jobi argumento 
(Vratisl. 1835, 8vo); Arnheim, Commentar (Glog. 1886, 
8vo); *Ewald, Lrkldr. (Gott. 1836, 8vo); Fockens, Ve 
Jobeide (Ziitphen, 1836, 8vo) ; *Lee, Commentary (Lond. 
1837, 8vo); Anon. Paraphrase [ poctical, on last 10 ch. | 
(Lond. 1838, 8vo); Dessauer, 149M, etc. (Pressb. 1838, 
8vo); Holzhausen, Uebers. (Gott. 1839, 8vo0); Hélscher, 
Uebers. (Osnab. 1889, 8vo); Laurens, Traduction [in- 
clud. Psalms] (Par. 1839, 8vo); *Wamyss, Job's Times 
(Lond, 1839, 8vo); *Hirzel, Erkldr, pz. 1839, ed. Ols- 
hausen, 1852, ed. Dillmann, 1864, 8vyo); Justi, Krlduter. 
(Kassel, 1840, 8yo); Jenour, Translation (London, 1841, 
8vo); *Vaihinger, Hriduter. (Stuttg. 1842, 1856, 8vo) ; 
Stickel, Bemerk. (Lpzg. 1842, 8vo); J. Wolfson, Hridut. 
(Lpzg. 1848, 8vo); Gleiss, Beitrdge (Hamb. 1845, 8vo0); 


| Polak, [job (in Dutch, Amst. 1845, 8vo); Tattam, 7’. 


from Coptic (London, 1846, 8vo); Heiligstedt, Conument. 
(in new ed. of Maurer, Lips. et Berl. 1847, 8yo); Welte, 
Erkldr, (Freib. 1849, 8vo); Hahn, Commentar (Berlin, 
1849, 8vo); *Noyes, Notes (Bost. 1850, 1854, 1867, 12mo) ; 
Barnes, Notes (N. Y. and Lond. 1850, 1854, 2 vols. 12mo) ; 
*Schlottmann, Lrlaut. (Berlin, 1851,8vo); Mercier, Com- 
mentarius [including Prov.] (Lugd. 1651, fol.) ; Froude, 
Job (in the Westminster Rev. 1853 ; reprinted in Short 
Studics, London, 1858); Kempe, Lectures (London, 1855, 
12mo); Evans, Lectures (London, 1856, 8vo); _Krahmer, 
Hiob (in the Theol. Literaturbl. 1856); *Hengstenberg, 
Hiob (Berl. 1856, 1870 sq., 8vo); Anonym. Illustrations 
(Lond. 1856, 8vo) ; *Conant, Job (in public. of American 
Bible Union, N. Y. 1856, 4to and 12mo); Carey, Expla- 
nation (Lond, 1858, 8vo); *Ebrard, Erldut. (Land. 1858, 
8vo); C. H. Bernstein, Bar-Hebrai Scholia (Vratislay, 
1858, 8yo); Berkholz, Hiob (Riga, 1859, 8vo); *Rénan, 
Livre de Job (Paris, 1859, 1860, 8vo) ; Crelier, Livre de 
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tung, etc. (in the Zedschr. f. Christ. Wissensch. Aug. and 
Sept. 1860); Wagner, Sermons (Lond. 1860, 8yo); Sim- 
son, Kritik (Konigsberg, 1861, 4to); Leroux, Traduction 
(Par. 1861, 8vo); Davidson, Commentary (vol. i, Lond. 
1862, 8vo); Odiosus, Lrlaut. (Berlin, 1863, 8vo); Croly, 


| Job (Lond. 1868, 8vo) ; Bernard, Job (vol. i, Lond. 1864, 


8vo); Rodwell, Translation (London, 1864, 8vo); *De- 
litzsch, Commentar (Lpz. 1864, 8vo; in English, Edinb. 
1866, 2 vols. 8vo); Mourad, Oversalt. (Kjobenh, 1865, 
8vo); Mathes, Verklaaring (Utrecht, 1866, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Reuss, Vortrag (Strassb. 1869, 8vo) ; Anon. Notes (Lond. 
1869, 4to) ; Volk, Summa, ete. Dorpat, 1870, 4to). See 
Porrry. 

JOBS DISEASE. The opinion that the malady 
under which Job suffered was elephantiasis, or black 
leprosy, is so ancient that it is found, according to Or- 
igen’s Hexapla, in the rendering which one of the Greek 


versions has made of ii,7. It was also entertained by 
Abulfeda (Hist, Anteisl. p. 26), and, in modern times, by 
the best scholars generally. ‘The passages which are 
considered to indicate this disease are found in the de- 
scription of his skin burning from head to foot, so that 
he took a potsherd to scrape himself (1i, 7,8); in its be- 
ing covered with putrefaction and crusts of earth, and 
being at one time stiff and hard, while at another it 
cracked and discharged fluid (vii, 5); in the offensive 
breath, which drove away the kindness of attendants 
(xix, 17), in the restless nights, which were either 
sleepless or scared with frightful dreams (vii, 13, 14; 
xxx, 17); in general emaciation (xvi, 8); and in so in- 
tense a loathing of the burden of life that strangling and 
death were preferable to it (vii, 15). In this picture of 
Job’s sufferings the state of the skin is not so distinctly 
described as to enable us to identify the disease with 
élephantiasis in a rigorous sense. The difficulty is also 
increased by the fact that pag (shechin’, a sore, Sept. 
#\«oc) is generally rendered “boils.” But that word, 
according to its radical sense, only means burning, in- 
flammation—a hot sense of pain, which, although it at- 
tends boils and abscesses, is common to other cutaneous 
irritations. Moreover, the fact that Job scraped him- 
self with a potsherd is irreconcilable with the notion 
that his body was covered with boils or open sores, but 
agrees very well with the thickened state of the skin 
which characterizes the disease. See LEPROSY. 


2. (25%, Yod; if genuine, perh. returning, from 49 = 
5X; Sept. Tacov3,Vulg. Job.) The third-named of the 
four sons of Issachar (Gen. xlvi, 13), elsewhere called 
JasHus (Numb. xxvi, 24; 1 Chron. vii, 1), for which 
this is probably an erroneous transcription. 


Job or Rusrorr, first patriarch of the Russo-Greek 
Church, flourished in the second half of the 16th century. 
We have already had occasion to refer to the circum- 
stances under which Russia succeeded in establishing an 
independent patriarchate in her dominions in the bio- 
graphical sketch of the Greek patriarch Jeremiah (q. v.). 
This important event took place in 1589, and was sol- 
emnly confirmed by the Constantinopolitan patriarch in 
a synod of the Greek Church held in 1592. The act was 
also confirmed in 1619 by Theophil, the patriarch of Je- 
rusalem. By the other Oriental patriarchs Job was rec- 
ognised as the fifth patriarch of the orthodox Church. 
Of his personal history we are ignorant. See Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lew, iii, 291; Stanley, East. Church, p. 435, 436 ; 
Strahl, Russ-Kirchengesch.i, 619. See GreeK CHURCH, 
vol, ili, p. 984, col, 2. 


Jo’bab (Heb. Yobab’, 235", probably dweller in the 
desert, from the Arabic; Sept. Iwd/3, but in 1 Chron. i, 
23, roy Ebi kai rov ‘Qoap, v.r. simply ‘Iwa/3), the name 
of several men. 

1. The last-named of the sons of Joktan, and founder 
of a tribe in Arabia (Gen, x, 29; 1 Chron. i, 23), B.C. post 
2414, Bochart compares (Phaleg, ii, 29) the Jobarite 
(Iw Sapirac) of Ptolemy (vi,7, 24), a people on the east- 
ern coast of Arabia, near the Socalitz, which, after Sal- 
masius, he supposes to be for Jobabite ; so also Micha- 
elis (Spicileg. ii, 303; Sipplem. 1043). 

2. Son of Zerah of Bozrah, king of Edom after Bela 
and before Husham (Gen, XXXvi, 33, 34; 1 Chron. i, 44 
45), BC, prob, long ante 1617. The supposition that. he 
was identical with the patriarch Job rests only upon the 
apocryphal addition to the book of Job in the Sept., and 
is utterly unworthy of credit. See Jor. 


3. The Canaanitish king of Madon, one of those whose 


aid Jabin invoked in the struggle with . 
ith the Is 
(Josh. xi, 1), B.C. 1617, Ss e Israelites 


4. The first-named of the sons of Shah 


. Th araim by one 
of his wives, Hodesh or Baara, : 


of the tribe of Benjamin, 


although apparently born in Moab (1 Chron, viii, 9), B.C. | 


cir, 1612. 
5. One of the “sons” of Elpaal, a chief of Benjamin 
at Jerusalem (1 Chron, viii, 18), B.C. probably cin. 588,” 


| ch. xv, § 19). 
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(king of England). (HR 

Joceline or SALIsBuRY, a prelate of the early Eng- 
lish Church, flourished from 1142 to 1184. In the con- 
troversy of Thomas & Becket with King Henry Il on 
investitures, he played no unimportant part, for he sided 
with the king in this great ecclesiastical war, and thus 
fell under the displeasure of the archbishop. See Iv- 
vestiturE. The latter, in accordance with his indom- 
itable spirit, soon found a pretext to impress his in- 
ferior with his power at Rome by condemning Joce- 
line for his assent to the royal election or appoint- 
ment of John of Oxford to the deanery of Salisbury, 
notwithstanding the archbishop’s prohibition. Joceline 
adhering to his former course, Becket pronounced ex- 
communication against the rebellious prelate, and this 
act was approved shortly after by pope Alexander HI 
(1166). Of course the bishop remained in his place, but 
he encountered many difficulties from the subordination ~ 
of inferior ecclesiastics, as in the case of the monks of 
Malmesbury about 1180 (comp. Inett, Hist. Engl. Ch. ii, 
See ENGLAND, CHURCH OF. 


Joch, Jouann Grore, a German theologian, born 
at Rotenburg, in Franconia, in 1685, became professor of 
theology at Wittenberg, and died in 1731. To him be- 
longs the credit of having been the first to assert the su- 
periority of practical Christianity over the then prevail- 
ing pietism, in the principal stronghold of Lutheran the- 
ology, the cathedra Lutheri of Wittenberg. While yet 
at Jena, the centre of pietism in the beginning of the 
18th century, he was, both as a student and as private 
tutor, one of the disciples of Spener, and an ardent pie- 
tist; but when he became superintendent of the gymna- 
sium of Dortmund, where dogmatics and polemics alone 
filled the churches and the halls of learning, Joch turned 
his attention to the subjects of conversion and second 
birth. He was of course involved in a controversy, but 
he seems to have been quite successful, for in 1726 he 
was made a professor of theology at Wittenberg.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop.s.v. See Augusti, Der Pietismus in 
Jena, ete. (Jena, 1837) ; Gobel, Gesch. d. Christl. Lebens 
in d, rh.-westph. ev. Kirche. 


Jochanan Bar-Napacua, a distinguished rabbi, 
was born in Judea about A.D.170. He is said to have 
studied under Judah Hakkodesh and other Jewish teach- 
ers, and is believed to have formed a school of his own at 
Tiberias when quite a youth, His history, like that of 
all other distinguished rabbis of that period, has been so 
intermingled with extraordinary legends that it is well- 
nigh impossible to arrive at anything definite concern- 
ing his life. So much appears certain, that he lived 
to a very old age, instructing very nearly to’ his last 
hour (in 279). He is by some Hebraists supposed to 
have collected all the works written on the Jerusalem 
Talmud (q. v.); but this seems unreasonable. See J. 
First, Biblioth. Judaica, ii, 94, 99; Griitz, Geschichte der 
a iv, 285 sq. See Jupau uAk-Kopusu. (J. H. 


Jochanan Ben-Zacuat, a Jewish rabbi of some note, 
and contemporary of the celebrated Gamaliel II, whom 
he succeeded in the patriarchal dignity, was born about 
B.C. 50. But little is known of his personal history. 
He is said to have been a decided peace man, and to 
have greatly discouraged any revolutionary efforts of 
his snffering countrymen. This may account for the 
esteem in which he was held at the court of Vespasian, 
who was always found ready to oblige his Jewish friend. 
Jochanan Ben-Zachai is regarded as the restorer of Jew- 
ish learning and scholastic habits after the destruction 
of the Temple, by the founding of a school at Jabneh, 
and a new sanhedrim, of which he was the first presi- 
dent, thus presenting to the unfortunate and dispersed 
race another centre in place of the lately-destroyed cap- 
ital. How long he served his people at Jabneh is not 
well known; Griitz inclines to put it at about ten years 
(comp, Frankel, Monatsschrift [ 1852. p. 201 sq-]). He 


ee ae 


! 


SO aes 


d about A.D.70. For details, see Gritz, Gesch. der 


q ef re _ spe as Hist, des Juifs, v, 15 sq.; ix, 


- Jochanan or GiscHaLa. See Joun or GIscHa- 


LA, 


Joch’ebed (Heb. Yoke’bed, 7335", Jehovah is her 
glory; Sept. TwyaBéd or ‘Iwyaed), the wife of Am- 
ram, and mother of Miriam, Aaron, and Moses (Numb, 
xxvi, 59). B.C.1738, In Exod, vi, 20 she is expressly 
declared to have been the sister of Amram’s father, and 
consequently the aunt of her husband, As marriage 
between persons thus related was afterwards forbidden 
by the law (Ley. xviii, 12), various attempts have been 
made to show that the relationship was more distant 
than the text in its literal meaning indicates, But the 
mere mention of the relationship implies that there was 
something remarkable in the case. The fact seems to 
be, that where this marriage was contracted there was 
no law forbidding such alliances, but they must in any 
ease have been unusual, although not forbidden; and 
this, with the writer’s knowledge that they were subse- 
quently interdicted, sufficiently accounts for this one 
being so pointedly mentioned. The candor of the his- 
torian in declaring himself to be sprung from a mar- 
riage afterwards forbidden by the law, delivered through 
himself, deserves especial notice. —Kitto. In Numb. 
xxvi, 59, Jochebed is stated to have been “the daugh- 
ter of Levi, whom her mother bore to Leyi in Egypt,” 
from which it likewise appears that she was literally 
the sister of Kohath, Levi’s son and Amram’s father 


(Exod. vi, 16,18. On the chronology, see Brown’s Ordo | 


Seclorum, p.301). The courage and faith of this ten- 
der mother in braving Pharaoh’s edict by her ingenious 
secretion and subsequent exposure of the infant Moses 
(Exod, ii, 1-10) are alluded to with commendation by 
the apostle (Heb. xi, 23), and were signally rewarded by 
divine providence; to her pious example and precepts 
the future lawgiver doubtless owed much of that integ- 
rity which so eminently characterized him. See Moses. 


Jo’da (‘Iwéa), a corrupt form (1 Esdr. v, 58) of the 
name of JuDAH (q. v), the Levite (Ezra iii, 9). 


Jo’éd (Heb, Yoad’, 325%, Jehovah is his witness ; 


‘Sept. ‘Iwaé), son of Pedaiah, father of Meshullam, aud 


grandfather of Sallu, which last was one of the Benja- 
mites who resided in Jerusalem after the captivity (Neh. 
xi, 7). B.C. considerably ante 538. 

Jo’él (Heb. Yoel’, xin, Jehovah is his God; Sept. 
and N. T. Iwi), the name of at least twelve men. 

1. The oldest of the two sons of Samuel, appointed 
by him as judges in Beer-sheba, where their maladmin- 
istration led to the popular desire for a monarchy (1 
Sam. viii, 2). See Samuer. In 1 Chron. vi, 28, by a 
clerical error, he is called VAsHNI (q. V-)- B.Gh cit: 
1094, He appears to have been the father of Heman, 
the Levitical singer (1 Chron. vi, 33; xv, ive 

2. A descendant of Reuben (but by what line does 
not appear), and father of Shemaiah or Shema, several 
incidents in the history of whose posterity are related 
(1 Chron. y, 4, 8). B.C. considerably ante 1092. 

3. Brother of Nathan of Zobah, and one of David’s 
famous warriors (1 Chron. xi, 38); called Ica (q. Vv.) 
in the parallel passage (2 Sam. xxiii, 36). 

4. The third named of the four sons of Izrahiah, a 
chieftain of the tribe of Issachar (1 Chron. vii,3). B.C. 
prob, cir. 1017. 

5. A chief Levite of the family of Gershom, at the 
head of 130 Temple servitors (1 Chron. xv, 7, 11); prob- 
ably the same with the third of the “sons” of Laadan 
(1 Chron. xxiii, 8), and also with the son of Jehiel, who, 
with Zetham his brother, had charge of the “ treasures 
of the house of the Lord” (1 Chron. xxvi, 22). B.C. 
1042. 

6. Son of Pedaiah, and prince of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh west (1 Chron. xxvii, 20). B.C. 1014. 

7, Son of Pethucl, and second of the twelye minor 
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prophets (Joel i, 1), His history is only known from 
the contents of the book that bears his name. 

JOEL, BOOK OF. I. Personal Circumstances. — \. 
Birthplace.—Pseudo-Epiphanius (ii, 245) records a tra- 
dition that the prophet Joel was of the tribe of Reuben, 
born and buried at Bethhoron (vy. r. Bethoim, ete.), be- - 
tween Jerusalem and Cresarea. It is most likely that 
he lived in Judwa, for his commission was to Judah, as 
that of Hosea had been to the ten tribes (Jerome, Com- 
ment. in Joel.). He exhorts the priests, and makes fre- 
quent mention of Judah and Jerusalem (i, 143 11, 1, 15, 
82; ili, 1, 12, 17, 20,21). It has been made a question 
whether he were a pricst himself (Winer, Reclw.), but 
there do not seem to be sufficient grounds for determin~ 
ing it in the affirmative, though some recent writers (e. 
g Maurice, Prophets and Kings, p. 189) have taken this 
view. 

2, Date.—Various opinions have been held respecting’ 
the period in which Joel lived. It appears most proba- 
ble that he was contemporary with Amos and Isaiah, 
and delivered his predictions in the reign of Uzziah, B. 
C. cir. 800. This is the opinion maintained by Abar- 
banel, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Holzhausen, 
and others (sce D. H.y. Koln, Diss. de Joel wtate, Marb. 
1811; Jiiger, in the Tiibing. theol. Zeitschr. 1828, ii, 227). 
Credner (Joel, p. 88 sq.), with whom agree Movers 
(Chron. 119 sq.), Hitzig (Kleine Proph. p. 4), and Meier 
(Joel, p. 16 sq.), places him in the time of Joash; Ber- 
tholdt (inleit, iv, 1604) in that of Hezekiah ; Cramer 
and Eckermann in Josiah’s reign; Jahn (Lil. 11,476) in 
Manasseh’s; and Schroder still later; while some have 
placed him during the Babylonian captivity (Steucel, 
in Bengel’s Archiv, ii, 232), and even after it (Vatke, 
Bibl. Theol. p. 462). The principal reason for the above 
conclusion, besides the order of the books (the Sept., 
however, places Joel after Amos and Micah), is the spe- 
cial and exclusive mention of the Egyptians and Edom- 
ites as encmies of Judah, no allusion being made to the 
Assyrians or Babylonians, who arose at a later period. 

Il. Contents.—We find, what we should expect on the 
supposition of Joel being the first prophet to Judah, only 
a grand outline of the whole terrible scene, which was 
to be depicted more and more in detail by subsequent 
prophets (Browne,Ordo Secl.p. 691). The scope, there- 


| fore, is not any particular invasion, but the whole day 


of the Lord. “This book of Joel is a type of the early 
Jewish prophetical discourse, and may explain to us 
what distant events in the history of the land would 
expand it, and bring fresh discoveries within the sphere 
of the inspired man’s vision” (Maurice, Prophets and 
Kings, p. 179). The proximate event to which the. 
prophecy related was a public calamity, then impending 
on Judea, of a twofold character: want of water, and a 
plague of locusts, continuing for several years. The 
prophet exhorts the people to turn to God with peni- 
tence, fasting, and prayer, and then, he says, the plague 
shall cease, and the rain descend in its season, and the 
land yield her accustomed fruit—nay, the time willbe a 
most joyful one; for God, by the outpouring of his Spirit, 
will impart to his worshippers increased knowledge of 
himself, and, after the excision of the enemies of his 
people, will extend through thcm the blessings of true 
religion to heathen lands. Browne (Ordo Sel. p. 692) 
regards the contents of the prophecy as embracing two 
visions, but it is better to consider it as one connected 
representation (Hengstenberg, Winer). For its inter- 
pretation we must observe not isolated facts of history, 
but the idea. The swarm of locusts was the medium 
through which this idea, “the ruin upon the apostate 
Church,” was represented to the inward contemplation 
of the prophet; but, in one unbroken connection, the 
idea goes on to penitence, return, blessing, outpouring of 
the Spirit, judgments on the enemies of the Church (1 
Pet. iv, 17), final establishment of God’s kingdom. All 
prior destructions, judgments, and victories are like the 
smaller circles, the final consummation of all things, to 
which the prophecy reaches, being the outmost one of 
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all. There are thus four natural divisions of the entire 
ers. 


book. a ’ 

1, The prophet opens his commission by announcing 
an extraordinary plague of locusts, accompanied with 
extreme drought, which he depicts in a strain of ani- 


. mated and sublime poetry under the image of an in- 


vading army (i, 1-ii, 11). The fidelity of his highly- 
wrought description is corroborated and illustrated by 
the testimonies of Shaw, Volney, Forbes, and other em- 
inent travellers, who have been eye-witnesses of the 
ravages committed by this most terrible of the insect 
tribe. See Locust. It is to be observed that locusts 
are named by Moses a3 instruments of the divine justice 
(Deut. xxviii, 38,39), and by Solomon in his prayer at 
the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings viii, 37). In the 
second chapter the formidable aspect of the locusts, their 
rapid progress, their sweeping devastation, the awful 
murmur of their countless throngs, their instinctive 
marshalling, the irresistible perseverance with which 
they make their way over every obstacle and through 
every aperture, are delineated with the utmost graphic 
force (Justi, Die Heuschrecken-Verwiistung Joel w, im 
Eichhorn’s Bibliothek, iv, 30-79). Dr. Hengstenberg 
calls in question the reality of their flight, but, as it ap- 
pears to us, without adequate reason. Other particu- 
lars are mentioned which literally can apply only to lo- 
custs, and which, on the supposition that the language 
is allegorical, are explicable only as being accessory 
traits for filling up the picture (Davidson, Sacred Her- 
meneutics, p. 310). 

Maurice (Prophets and Kings, p. 180) strongly main- 
tains the literal interpretation of this judgment. Yet the 
plague contained a parable in it which it was the proph- 
et’s mission to unfold (comp. “ heathen,” i, 6). 
figurative interpretation was adopted by an early par- 
aphrast, Ephrem the Syrian (A.D. 350), who supposes 
that by the four different denominations of the locusts 
were intended Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, Sennache- 
rib, and Nebuchadnezzar. The Jews, in the time of 
Jerome (A.D. 400), understood by the first term the As- 
syrians and Chaldeans; by the second, the Medes and 
Persians; by the third, Alexander the Great and his 
successors, and by the fourth, the Romans. By others, 


however, the prophecy was interpreted literally, and | 


Jerome himself appears to have fluctuated between the 
two opinions, though more inclined to the allegorical 
view. Grotius applies the description to the invasions 
by Pul and Shalmaneser. 
both modes of interpretation, and applies the language 
literally to the locusts, and metaphorically to the Assyr- 
ians. It is singular, however, that, if a hostile invasion 
be intended, not the least hint is given of personal injury 
sustained by the inhabitants; the immediate effects are 
confined entirely to the vegetable productions and the 
cattle. Dr. Hengstenberg, while strongly averse from 
the literal sense, is not disposed to limit the metaphor- 
ical meaning to any one event or class of invaders. “The 
enemy,” he remarks, “are designated only as north coun- 
tries. From the north, however, from Syria, all the 
principal invasions of Palestine proceeded. We have, 
therefore, no reason to think exclusively of any one, of 
them; nor ought we to limit the prophecy to the peo- 
ple of the old covenant. Throughout all centuries there 
is but one Church of God existing in unbroken connec- 
tion, That this Church, during the first period of its 
existence, was concentrated in a land into which hostile 
lrruptions were made from the north was purely aceci- 
dental To make this circumstance the boundary-stone 
of the fulfilment of prophecy were just as absurd as if 
one were to assert that the threatening of Amos, ‘By the 
sword shall all sinners of my people die, has not been 
fulfilled in those who perished after another manner” 
(Christology, Keith’s translation, iii, 104). In accordance 
with the literal (and certainly the primary ) interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy, we should render naan as in 
our A.V., ‘the former rain,” with Rosenmiiller and the 
lexicographers, rather than “a (or the) teacher of right- 


Hence a} 


Holzhausen attempts to unite | 


eousness,” with margin of A. V., Hengst 


finds in this word, or to the ideal teacher (Deut. xvii 
18), of whom Messiah was the chief, scarcely accords 
with the immediate context. ie 
2. The prophet, after describing the approaching judg- 
ments, calls on his countrymen to repent, assuring them 


-and oth= 
The allusion to the Messiah which Hengstenberg 


of the divine placability and readiness to forgive (il, — 


12-17). He foretells the restoration of the land to its 
former fertility, and declares that Jehovah would still 
be their God (ii, 18-26; comp. Mitller, Anmerk. wb. vi, 16, 
in Brem. and Verd. Biblioth. ii, 161). . 

3. The i278 of iii, 1 in the Hebrew, “ afterwards,” 
ii, 27 of the A.V., raises us to a higher level of vision, 
and brings into view Messianic times and scenes (comp. 
Tyschen, Illustratio vaticinii Joelis tit (Gott. 1788]; 
Steudel, Disq. in Joelis ii | Titbing. 1820]). Here, says 
Steudel, we have a Messianic prophecy altogether. If 


this prediction has ever yet been fulfilled, we must cer-— 


tainly refer the event to Acts ii. ‘The best commenta- 
tors are agreed upon this. We must not, however, in- 
terpret it thus to the exelusion of all reference to pre- 
paratory events under the earlier dispensation, and still 
less to the exclusion of later Messianic times. Acts 11 
virtually contained the whole subsequent development. 
The outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
was the a7apxn, while the full accomplishment and the 
final reality are yet to come. But here both are blend- 
ed in one, and the whole passage has therefore a double, 
aspect (see Dresde, Proph. Joelis de ejfusione Sp. S. | Witt. 
1782]). The passage is well quoted by Peter from the 
first prophet to the Jewish kingdom. His quoting it 
shows that the Messianic reference was the prevailing 
one in his day, though Acts ii, 89 proves that he extend- 
ed his reference to the end of the dispensation. The 
expression “all flesh” (Acts ii, 17) is sxpiained by the 
following clauses, by which no principle of distribution 
is meant, but only that all classes, without respect of 
persons, will be the subjects of the Spirit’s influences, 
All distinction of races, too, will be done away (comp. 
Joel ii, 32° with Rom. x, 12, 13). : 

4, Lastly, the accompanying portents and judgments 
upon the enemies of God (ch. iii, A. V.; iv, Heb.), and 
their various solutions, according to the interpreters, in 
the repeated deportations of the Jews by neighboring 
merchants, and sale to the Macedonians (1 Mace. iii, 41; 
Ezek. xxvii, 15), followed by the sweeping away of the 
neighboring nations (Maurice) ; in the events accompa- 
nying the crucifixion, in the fall of Jerusalem, in the 
breaking up of all human polities. But here again the 
idea includes all manifestations of judgment, ending 
with the last. The whole is shadowed forth in dim 
outline, and, while some crises are past, others are yet to 
come (comp, ili, 13-21 with Matt. xxiv and Rev. xix). 
See DouBLE SENSE. 

III. The style of Joel, it has been remarked, unites 
the strength of Micah with the tenderness of Jeremiah. 
In vividness of description he rivals Nahum, and in sub- 
limity and majesty is scarcely inferior to Isaiah and 
Habakkuk (Couz, Diss. de charactere poetico Joelis | Titb. 
1753]). “Imprimis est elegans, clarus, fusus, fluensque ; 
valde etiam sublimis acer, fervidus” (Lowth, De Sacra 
Poesi Hebr, Prel, xxi). Many German divines hold 
that Joel was the pattern of all the prophets. Some 
say that Isaiah ii, 2-4; Micah iy, 1-3, are direct imita- 
tions of him, Parts of the New Test. also (Rey. ix, 2 
sq.; Xiv, 18) are pointed out as passages in his style. 

The canonicity of this book has never been called in 
question, 

IV. Commentaries.—The special exegetical helps on 
the book of Joel as a whole are the following, to the 
most important of which we prefix an asterisk : Ephrem 
Syrus, Explanatio (in Syr.,in Opp. v, 249); Hugo a St. 
V ictor, A nnotationes (in Opp.i); Seb. Miimster, Commen- 
tarius (Aben-Ezra’s, Basil. 1530, 80) ; Luther, Knarra- 
tio (brief, with Amos and Obadiah ] (Argent. 1536, 8vo) ; 


, also Commentarius (Vitemb, 1547, 4to; both in German, 


ie eater natin RO ye ae 


a 
1553, | gether with Sententic, in Opp. iii, 

v, 781, 821) ; Seb, Tuscan, Commentarius (Colon. 
6, fol.); Topsell, Commentarius (London, 1556, 1613, 
also in Engl. ib. 1599, 4to) ; Mercier, Commentarius 
n first five minor proph. ] (Paris, s.a.fol.; Lugd. 1621, 
tt 0); Genebrard, A dnotationes (from Aben-Ezra and oth- 
ers, Paris, 1563, 4to) ; Draconis, Haplicatio [with Micah 


and Zech.] (Vitemb, 1565, fol.; and later separately) ; 


Selnecker, A nmerkunyen (Lpz. 1578, 4to); Schadveus, Sy- 


- yopsis (Argent. 1588, 4to); Matthias, Prelectiones (Ba- 


sil. 1590, 8vo); Simonis, Jeel propheta (Cracoy. 1593, 
4to); Bunny, Hnarratio (Lond. 1583, 1595, 8vo); Bone- 
rus, Paraphrasis (F. ad O. 1597, 4to); Wolder, Diewodus 
(Vitemb. 1605, 4to); Gesner, Comment. (Vitemb. 1614, 
8vo); Tarnovius, Commentarius (Rost. 1627, 4to) ; Ursi- 
nus, Commentarius (Francf. 1641, 8vo); Strahl, Erkidr. 
(Wittenb. 1650, 4to); Leusden, Hxplicatio [ Rabbinical, 
includ. Obad.] (Ultraj. 1657, 8vo); De Veil, Commenta- 
rius (Par. 1676, 8vo); *Pocock, Commentary (Oxf. 1691, 
fol.; in Latin, Lipsiz, 1695, 4to) , Hase, Analysis (Brem. 


1697, 4to); *Van Toll, Vitlegginge (Utrecht, 1700, 4to) , 


Schurrmann, Schaubiihne (Wesel, 1700, 4to; in Dutch, 
ib. 1703, 4to); Zierold, A uslegung [ mystical | (Francfort, 
1720, 4to); J. A. Turretin, in his De S. S. Interpretatione, 
p. 307-45 (ed. Teller, Tr. ad Rh, 1728, 8vo) ; Chandler, 
Commentary (Lond. 1735, 4to) ; Richter, A nimadversiones 
(Vitemb. 1747, 8vo), Baumgarten, Auslegung (Halle, 
1756, 4to) ; Cramer, Commentarius (in his Seyth. Denkm. 
Kiel and Hamb. 1777-8, p. 143-245) ; Couz, Dissertatio, 
ete. (Tiib. 1783, 4to); Biittner, Joel vates (Coburg, i784, 
8vo); Eckermann, Erkldrung (Titb. u. Lpz. 1786, 8vo) ; 
Justi, Eriduterung (Lipz.1792,8vo); Wiggers, Erkldrung 
(Gott, 1799, 8yo); Horsley, Notes (in Bibl. Crit. ii, 390) ; 
M. Philippson, mine M273 [including Hos. ] (Dessau, 
1805, 8yo); Swanborg, Note (Upsala, 1806, 8vo); *Ro- 
senmiiller, Scholia (in vol. vii, pt. i, Lipsize, 1827, 8vo) ; 
Schréder, Anmerk. [includ. other poet. books] Gin Har- 
Jenkléinge, etc., Hildsh. 1827, 8vo; also separately, Lpz. 
1829, 8v0); Holzhausen, Weissagung, ete. (Gotting. 1829, 
8vo); *Credner, Erkldrung [ Rationalistic | (Halle, 1831, 
&yo); *Meier, Erkldrung (Titb. 1844, 8vo) ; Robinson, 
Homilies (Lond. 1865, 8vo). See PROPHETS, Minor. 

8. A chief of the Gadites, resident in Bashan (1 Chron. 
v,12). B.C. cir. 782. : 

9. A Levite, son of Uzziah or Azariah, and father of 
Elkanah, of the family of Kohath (1 Chron. vi, 36), and 


_ one of those who co-operated with Hezekiah in his res- 


toration of the Temple services (2 Chron. xxix, 12). 
B.C.726. In 1 Chron. vi, 24 he is called Savi by an 
evident error of transcribers. 

10. A descendant of Simeon, apparently one of those 
whose enlarging families compelled them to emigrate 
to the valley of Gedor, whose aboriginal inhabitants 
they expelled (1 Chron. iv, 35). B.C. cir. 712. 

11. Son of Zichri, and prefect of the Benjamites res- 
ident at Jerusalem after the captivity (Neh. xi, 9). B.C. 
536. 

12. One of the “sons” of Nebo, who divorced his 
Gentile wife after the return from Babylon (Ezra, x, 43). 
B.C. 459. : 

Joé’lah (Heb. Yoelah’, TORT, derivation uncer- 
tain; Sept. Twa v.r. Tea, Vulg. Joéla), one of the 
two sons of Jeroham of Gedor, mentioned along with the 
brave Benjamite archers and others who joined Dayid’s 
fortunes at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii,7). B.C. 1055. 

Joé’/zer (Heb. Yos’zer, WI", Jehovah is his help ; 
Sept. loZadp y.r. Twlapa), ‘one of the Korhites who 
reinforced David while at Ziklag, and remained among 
his famous body-guard (1 Chron. xu, 6). B.C, 1055. 

Joga. See Hrnpuism; VISHNU. 

Jog’behah (Heb. Yogbah’, M237, only with © par- 
agogic, M7359, lofty; Sept. "TeyeBad, but bYwoar a- 
Tac in Numb.; Vulg. Jegbaa), a place mentioned (be- 
tween Jazer and Beth-nimrah) among the “fenced cities 
and folds for sheep” rebuilt by the Gadites (Numb. xxxii, 


i "aay, 3 41 ; 


35). It lay on the route of Gideon when pursuing the 


direction of Karkor (Judg. viii, 11), These notices cor- 
respond sufficiently with the locality of the ruined vil- 
lage El-Jebeiha (Robinson’s Researches, iii, Append. p. 


on the edge of the desert east of Jebel el-Fukeis. 
Jogee. See Yoarr, 
Jog’li (Heb. Yogh’, nDa%, exiled; Sept. Tecdi), the 
father of Bukki, which latter was the Danite commis- 


sioner for partitioning the land of Canaan (Numb. xxxiv, 
22). B.C. ante 1618, ; 


J ogues, or Yugs, is a name among the Hindus for 
periods of extraordinary length spoken of in their myth- 
ological chronology. 


Jo’ha (Heb. Yocha’, NTI", probably contracted for 
nen, whom Jehovah revives), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. 'TwaZaé y.r.'lwZaé.) A person mentioned 
as a Tizite, along with his brother Jediael, the son of 
Shimri, among Dayid’s famous body-guard (1 Chron. xi, 
45). B.C. 1046, 

2. (Sept.’lwayd v.r. Iwo.) The last-named among 
the Benjamite chiefs, descendants of Beriah, resident at 
Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 16). B.C. apparently 588 or 536. 

Joha’nan (Heb. Yochanan’, 42717, a contracted 
form of the name JEHOHANAN; comp. also Joun), the 
name of several men. See also JEHOHANAN, 3, 4, 6. 

1. (Sept. Iwvay v.r.’Iwarvay.) The eighth of the 
Gadite braves who joined Dayid’s band in the fastness 
of the desert of Judah (1 Chron. xii, 12). B.C. cir. 1061. 

2. (Sept. ’Iwavay.) One apparently of the Benja- 
mite slingers and archers who joined David at Ziklag (1 
Chron, xii, 4). B.C. 1055. 

3. (Sept. Iwavde v. xr. Iwarvdy, Iwyde.) Son of 
Azariah and father of Azariah, high-priests (1 Chron, 
vi, 9, 10, where perhaps an erroneous repetition of names 
has occurred). He is thought by some to have been 
the same with Jeno1ApA (2 Chron. xxiv, 15). Jose- 
phus, however (Ant. x, 8, 6), seems to call him Joram, 
and the Seder Olam JeHoOANAz, whom it places in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat. See Hicn-priest, 

4. (Sept. Iwavdy.) The oldest son of king Josiah 
(1 Chron, iii, 15). He must have been born in the fif- 
teenth year of his father’s age, and he seems to have 
been of so feeble a constitution as not to have survived 
his father. B.C. cir. 635-610. See Jenoanaz, 2. 

5. (Sept. ’lwvd, in Jer. lwdvay and ‘Iwavvay; Jo- 
sephus Greecizes the name as John, Iwavyne, Ant. x, 9, 
2). The son of Careah (Kareah), and one of the Jewish 
chiefs who rallied around Gedaliah on his appointment 
as governor by the Chaldwans (2 Kings xxv, 23; Jer. 
xl, 8). It was he that warned Gedaliah of the nefa- 
rious plans of Ishmael, and offered to destroy him in 
anticipation, but the unsuspecting governor refused to 
listen to his prudent advice (Jer, xl, 13, 16). After 
Gedaliah’s assassination, Johanan pursued the murderer, 
and rescued the people taken away by him as captives 
to the Ammonites (Jer. xli, 8, 13, 15,16). He then ap- 
plied to Jeremiah for counsel as to what course the rem- 
nant of the people should pursue, being apprehensive of 
severe treatment at the hands of the Chaldean authori- 
ties, as having interfered with the government (Jer, xlii, 
1,8); but, on hearing the divine injunction to remain 
in the land, he and his associates violated their promise 
of obedience, and persisted in retiring, with all their 
families and effects (carrying with them the prophet 
himself), to Tahpanes, in Eeypt (Jer. xin, 2, 4, 5), where, 
doubtless, they were seized by the Chaldeans. B.C, 587. 

6. (Sept. Iwévay.) Son of Katan (Hakkatan), of 
the “sons” of Azgad, who returned with 110 males from 
Babylon with Ezra (Ezra viii, 12). B.C. 459. 

7, (Sept. Iwdvay.) A son of Tobiah, who named 
Meshullam’s daughter (Neh. vi, 18). B.C, 446. 

8. (Sept. ’lwavdy.) A chief priest, son (? grandson) 
of Eliashib, named as last of those whose contemporaries 


nomadic Midianites, near Nobah, beyond Penuel, in the — 


168), laid down on Robinson's and Zimmerman’s maps — 


JOHANNES 


the Levites were recorded in “the book of the Chroni- 
cles” (Neh. xii, 22,23). He appears to be the same 
called JEHOHANAN (in the text, but “Johanan” in the 
Auth. Vers.) in Ezra x, 6; also JONATHAN, the son of 
Joiada and father of Jaddua, in Neh. xii, 11; comp. 22. 
.C. prob. 459. 

mS "Sept. ‘Iwavdp.) The fifth named of the seven 
sons of Elioenai, of the descendants of Zerubbabel (1 
Chron. iii, 24). He is apparently the same with the 
Nanum mentioned among the ancestry of Christ (Luke 
iii, 25. See Strong’s Harm. and Expos. of the Gosp. p. 
16,17). B.C. somewhat post 406. See GENEALOGY Or 
Curist. Z 


Johan’nés (‘Iwavvije, the Greek form of the name 
John or Jehohanan) occurs in this form in the A.V. of 
two men in the Apocrypha. 
1, Ason of Acatan (1 Esdr. viii, 38) ; the Jouanan of 
Ezra viii, 12. 
2. A “son” of Bebai (1 Esdr. ix, 29) ; the JEHOHANAN 
of Ezra x, 28. 


Johannites. 


Johlsohn, J. Josern, a Jewish scholar of some re- 
nown, was born in Fulda in 1777. Being the son of a 
rabbi, he was instructed from his early youth in the 
language and literature of the Old Testament, in which 
he became a great adept. When quite young, he 
left his native place and went to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he engaged in private tuition, pursuing 
himself, at the same time, an extended course of study 
in languages and metaphysics. Later he removed to 
Kreuznach, and became professor of Hebrew, etc., in a 
public academy, but was called back in 1813 by the 
government to the professorial chair of Hebrew and re- 
ligion in the Jewish academy at Frankfort, known as 
the “ Philantropin.” Johlsohn’s activity in this once- 
renowned capital of the German empire fell in a time 
marked in Jewish annals as a period of agitation. The 
reform movement [see JupAism], which shortly after 
developed more fully, was just budding, and he, partak- 
ing more or less of that spirit, earnestly labored for the 
introduction of sermons in the vernacular, hours of de- 
votion on the Christian Sabbath, etc. To further en- 
courage this awakening of a religious spirit, especially 
in the young, he published (1) a hymn-book entitled 
Gesangbuch fiir Israeliten (Frif. 1816, and often, 8vo) :— 
also (2) a valuable work on the fundamentals of the Jew- 
ish religion, entitled NAM WW, with an Appendix de- 
scribing the manners and customs of the Hebrews (Frkf. 
2d ed. 1819) :—(3) A Chronological History of the Bible, 
in Heb., with the moral sayings of the Scriptures, seven 
Psalms with Kimchi’s Commentary, a Hebrew Chresto- 
mathy with notes, and a glossary called MIAN MITDAN 
(1820; 2d ed, 1837) :—(4) The Pentateuch translated into 
German, with A nnotutions (1831) :—(5) The sacred 8 crip- 
tures of the Jews, translated into German, with Annota- 
tions (of which only 2 vols. were ever published), vol. ii 
containing Joshua, Samuel, and Kings (1836) :—(6) A 
Hebrew Grammar for Schools, entitled sworn “TID, 
forming a second part to the new ed. of the Chrestoma- 
thy (1838) —(7) A Hebrew Lexicon, giving also the 
synonymes, with an appendix containing an explanation 
of the abbreviations used in the Rabbinical writings, en- 
emo’ px TF (1840) :— (8) A historical and dog- 
Bone Treatise on Cireu, mcision (1843), Johlsohn died in 
See “Mune 13, 1851. See Stern, Gesch. des Juden- 
inums, P). 181 8q.; Allgem. Zeitung des Judenth. 1851, p. 
396 ; Kayserling (Dr. M.), Biblioth. Jud. Kanzelredner 
(Berlin, 1870), p. 882; Stein, Jsraelit. Volkslehrer. i, 140 
8q.; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. It OURO Kitto, s. v. re 
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John (‘Iwayyne, the Greek 
Josephus, A nt. viii, 15, 2), 
Jews after the captivity, 

I. In the Apocrypha the follow 
rendering in the A. Y.: 
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1, The father of Matathias, of the Maccabxean family : 

(1 Mace. ii, 1). See MAccABEES.” , B bei 

2, The son of Accos, and father of Eupolemus, which 

latter was one of the envoys sent by Judas Maccabeeus 

to Rome (1 Mace. viii, 17; 2 Mace. iv, 11). 

3, Surnamed Caddis (q. v.), the eldest son of the same 
Matathias, and one of the Maecabwan brothers (1 Mace. 
ii, 2, Johanan; less correctly Joseph in 2 Mace. viii, 22). 
He had been sent by his brother Jonathan on a message 
to the Nabathwzans, when he was taken prisoner by “the 
children of Jambri” (q. v.), from Medeba, and appears to 
have been put to death by them (1 Mace. ix, 35, 36, 38). 

4, One of the persons sent by the Jews with a petition 
to the Syrian general Lysias (2 Mace. xi, 17). ; 

5. The son of Simon Maccabeeus (1 Mace. xiii, 53; xvi, 
1,2,9,19, 21,23), better known by the epithet Hyrcanus 

> Ve)e 
= la the New Testament the following are all that are 
mentioned, besides JoHN THE APOSTLE and JOHN THE 
Baptist, who are noticed separately below : E 

1. One of the high-priest’s family, who, with Annas 
and Caiaphas, sat in judgment upon the apostles Peter 
and John for their cure of the lame man and preaching 
in the Temple (Acts iv, 6), A.D.29. Lightfoot identifies 
him with R. Johanan Ben-Zachai, who lived forty years 
before the destruction of the Temple, and was president 
of the great synagogue after its removal to Jabne, or 
Jamnia (Lightfoot, Cent. Chor. Maith. praef. ch.15; see 
also Selden, De Synedriis, ii, ch. xv). Grotius merely 
says he was known to Rabbinical writers as “John the 
priest” (Comm. in Act. iv).—Smith. 

2. The Hebrew name of the evangelist MARK (q. v.), 
who throughout the narrative of the Acts is designated 
by the name by which he was known among his coun- 
trymen (Acts xii, 12,25; xiii, 5,13; xv, 37). 

Ill. Zn Josephus the following are the most notewor- 
thy of this name, besides the above and JOHN or GiIs- 
CHALA, whom we notice separately below: 

1, A high-priest (son of Judas, and grandson of Elia- 
shib), who slew his brother Jesus in the Temple, thereby 
provoking the vengeance of Bagoses, the Persian vice- 
roy under Artaxerxes (Ant. xi,7,1). He corresponds to 
the Jonathan (q. v.), son of Joiada, of Neh. xii, 10, 11. 
See Hicu-prinst. 

2. Son of Dorcas, sent by the Sicarii with ten execu- 
tioners to murder the persons taken into custody by 
John of Gischala on his arrival in Jerusalem (Josephus, 
War, iv, 8, 5). 

3. Son of Sosas, one of the four popular generals of the 
Idumzans who marched to Jerusalem in aid of the zeal- 
ots at the instance of John of Gischala (Josephus, War, 
iv, 4,2). He was possibly the same with John the Es- 
sene, spoken of as commander of the toparchy of Sham- 
ma at an eariier stage of the war (70. ii, 20,4; comp. ili, 
2,1). He was mortally wounded by a dart during the 
final siege (ib. v, 6,5). 

John (‘Iwavyye) the Apostle, and brother of the 
apostle James “the greater” (Matt. iv, 21; x, 2; Mark 
1,19; iti, 17; x,35; Luke v,10; viii,3; ete.). . 

I, Personal History._1. Early Life.—It is probable 
that he was born at Bethsaida, on the Lake of Galilee. 
The general impression left on us by the Gospel narra- 
tive is that he was younger than the brother whose 
name commonly precedes his (Matt. iv, 21; x, 3; xvii, 
1, ete.; but compare Luke ix, 28, where the order is in- 
verted in most codices), younger than his friend Peter, 
possibly also than his Master. The life which was pro- 
tracted to the time of Trajan (Eusebius, 1. E. iii, 23, 
following Ireneus) can hardly have begun before the 
year B.C. 4 of the Dionysian wra. The Gospels give 
us the name of his father Zebedseus (Matt. iv, 21) and 
his, mother Salome (comp. Matt. xxvii, 56 with Mark 
xv, 40; xvi,1). Of the former we know nething more. 
See Zeseper. The traditions of the fourth century 
(Epiphan. iii, Wer. 78) make the latter the daughter 
of Joseph by his first wife, and consequently half-sister 
to our Lord. By some recent critics she has been iden- 
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John xix, 25 (Wieseler, in Stud. u. Krit. 1840, p. 648). 
1 (Gesch. Israels, v. 171) adopts Wieseler’s conjec- 
ture, and connects it with his own hypothesis, that the 
‘sons of Zebedee, and our Lord, as well as the Baptist, 
were of the tribe of Levi. On the other hand, more so- 
ber critics, like Neander (Pflanz. u. Leit. p. 609 [4th ed.]) 
and Liicke (Johannes, i, 9), reject both the tradition and 
the conjecture. See SAtome. They lived, it may be 
inferred from John i, 44, in or near the same town as 
those who were afterwards the companions and part- 
ners of their children. See Berusama. There, on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, the apostle and his brother 
grew up. The mention of the “hired servants” (Mark 
i, 20), of his mother’s “substance” (ard rév vmapxdv- 
twy, Luke viii, 3), of “his own house” (ra@ ida, John 
xix, 27), implies a position removed by at least some 
steps from absolute poverty. The fact that the apostle 
was known to the high-priest Caiaphas, as that knowl- 
edge was hardly likely to have begun after he had 
avowed himself the disciple of Jesus of Nazareth, sug- 
gests the probability of some early intimacy between 


the two men or their families. The name which the 


parents gave to their younger child was too common to 
serve as the ground of any special inference; but it de- 
serves notice (1) that the name appears among the kin- 
dred of Caiaphas (Acts iv, 6); (2) that it was given to 
a priestly child, the son of Zacharias (Luke i, 13), as the 
embodiment and symbol of Messianic hopes. The fre- 
quent occurrence of the name at this period, unconnect- 
ed as it was with any of the great deeds of the old heroic 
days of Israel, is indeed in itself significant as a sign of 
that yearning and expectation which then characterized 
not only the more faithful and devout (Luke li, 25,38), but 
the whole people. The prominence given to it by the 
wonders connected with the birth of the future Baptist 
may have imparted a meaning to it for the parents of the 
future evangelist which it would not otherwise have 
had. Of the character of Zebedieus we have hardly the 
slightest trace. He interposes no refusal when his sons 
are called on to leave him (Matt. iv,21). After this he 
disappears from the scene of the Gospel history, and we 
are led to infer that he had died before his wife followed 
her children in their work of ministration. Her vhar- 
acter meets us as presenting the same marked features 
as those which were conspicuous in her son. From her, 
who followed Jesus and ministered to him of her sub- 
stance (Luke viii,3), who sought for her two sons that 
they might sit, one on his right hand, the other on his 
left, in his kingdom (Matt. xx, 20), he might well derive 
his strong affections, his capacity for giving and receiv- 
ing love, his eagerness for the speedy manifestation of 
the Messiah’s kingdom. The early years of the apostle 
we may believe to have passed under this influence. 
He would be trained in all that constituted the ordinary 
education of Jewish boyhood. Though not taught in 
the schools of Jerusalem, and therefore, in later life, lia- 
ble to the reproach of having no recognised position as a 
teacher, no Rabbinical education (Acts iv, 13), he would 
yet be taught to read the Law and observe its precepts, 
to feed on the writings of the prophets with the feeling 
that their accomplishment was not far off. 

2. Incidents recorded of him in the New Testament. 
The ordinary life of the fisherman of the Sea of Galilee 
was ‘at last broken in upon by the news that a prophet 
had once more appeared. The voice of John the Bap- 
tist was heard in the wilderness of Judiea, and the pub- 
licans, peasants, soldiers, and fishermen of Galilee gath- 
ered round him. Among these were the two sons of 
Zebedeus and their friends. With them perhaps was 
One whom as yet they knew not. They heard, it may 
be, of John’s protests against the vices of their own ruler 
—against the hypocrisy of Pharisees and Scribes. But 
they heard also, it is clear, words which spoke to them 
of their own sins—of their own need of a deliverer. 
The words “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins” imply that those who heard them would enter 


> 
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evangelist himself, we are led to think of that meeting, 
of the lengthened interview that followed it as the 
starting-point of the entire devotion of heart and soul 
which lasted through his whole life. Then Jesus loved 
him as he loved all earnest seekers after righteousness 
and truth (comp. Mark x, 21). The words of that even- 
ing, though unrecorded, were mighty in their effect. 
The disciples (John apparently among them) followed 
their new teacher to Galilee (John i, 44), were with him, 
as such, at the marriage-feast of Cana (ii, 2), journeyed 
with him to Capernaum, and thence to Jerusalem (4i, 
12, 22), came back through Samaria (iv, 8), and then, 
for some uncertain interval of time, returned to their 
former occupations. The uncertainty which hangs over 
the narratives of Matt. iv, 18 and Luke v, 1-11 (comp. 
the arguments for and against their relating to the same 
events in Lampe, Comment. ad Joann. i, 20), leaves us 
in doubt whether they received a special call to become 
“fishers of men” once only or twice. In either case 
they gave up the employment of their life and went to 
do a work like it, and yet unlike, in God’s spiritual king- 
dom. From this time they take their place among the 
company of disciples. Only here and there are there 
traces of individual character, of special turning-points 
in their lives. Soon they find themselves in the num- 
ber of the Twelve who are chosen, not as disciples only, 
but as their Lord’s delegates—representatives—apostles. 
In all the lists of the Twelve those four names of the 
sons of Jonah and Zebedeus stand foremost. They 
come within the innermost circle of their Lord’s friends, 
and are as the ixAekr@y ékdexrdérepor. The three, Pe- 
ter, James, and John, are with him when none else are, 
in the chamber of death (Mark v, 37), in the glory of 
the transfiguration (Matt. xvii, 1), when he forewarns 
them of the destruction of the Holy City (Mark xiii, 3, 
Andrew, in this instance, with them), in the agony of 
Gethsemane. Peter is throughout the leader of that 
band; to John belongs the yet more memorable distinc- 
tion of being the disciple whom Jesus loved. This love 
is returned with a more single, undivided heart by him 
than by any other. If Peter is the gAdxororoc, John 
is the @Aujoot¢e (Grotius, Prolegom. in Joann.). Some 
striking facts indicate why this was so; what the char- 
acter was which was thus worthy of the love of Jesus 
of Nazareth. They hardly sustain the popular notion, 
fostered by the received types of Christian art, of a na- 
ture gentle, yielding, feminine. The name Boanerges 
(Mark iii, 17) implies a vehemence, zeal, intensity, 
which gaye to those who had it the might of Sons of 
Thunder. That spirit broke out once and again when 
they joined their mother in asking for the highest places 
in the kingdom of their Master, and declared that they 
were ready to face the dark terrors of the cup that he 
drank, and the baptism that he was baptized with (Matt. 
xx, 20-24; Mark x, 85-41) —when they rebuked one 
who cast out devils in their Lord’s name because he was 
not one of their company (Luke ix, 49)—when they 
sought to call down fire from heaven upon a village of 
the Samaritans (Luke ix, 54). About this time Salome, 
as if her husband had died, takes her place among the 
women who followed Jesus in Galilee (Luke viii, 3), 
ministering to him of their substance, and went up with 
him in his last journey to Jerusalem (Luke xxiii, 55). 
Through her, we may well believe, John first came to 
know Mary Magdalene, whose character he depicts with 
such a life-like touch, and that other Mary, to whom he 
was afterwards to stand in so close and special a rela- 
tion. The fulness of his narrative of what the other 
evangelists omit (John xi) leads to the conclusion that 
he was united also by some special ties of intimacy to 
the family of Bethany. It is not necessary to dwell at 
length on the familiar history of the Last Supper. What 
is characteristic is that he is there, as ever, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved; and, as the chosen and favored 
friend, reclines at table with his head upon his Master’s 
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| breast (John xiii, 23), To him the eager Peter—they 


had been seiit together to prepare the supper (Luke XXH, 
8)—makes signs of impatient questioning that he should 
ask what was not likely to be answered if it came from 
any other (John xiii, 24). As they go out to the Mount 
of Olives the chosen three are nearest to their Master. 
They only are within sight or hearing of the conflict in 
Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi, 37), When the betrayal is 
accomplished, Peter and John, after the first moment of 
confusion, follow afar off, while the others simply seek 
safety in a hasty flight (John xviii, 15). The personal 
acquaintance which existed between J ohn and Caiaphas 
enabled him to gain access both for himself and Peter, 
but the latter remains in the porch, with the officers and 
servants, while John himself apparently is admitted to 
the council-chamber, and follows Jesus thence, even to 
the pretorium of the Roman procurator (John Xviii, 16, 
19,28). Thence, as if the desire to see the end, and the 
love which was stronger than death, sustained him 
through all the terrors and sorrows of that day, he fol- 
lowed—accompanied probably by his own mother, Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and Mary Magdalene—to the place 
of crucifixion, The teacher who had been to him as a 
brother leaves to him a brother’s duty. He is to be-as 
a son to the mother who is left desolate (John xix, 26- 
27). The Sabbath that followed was spent, 1t would 
appear, in the same company. He receives Peter, in 
spite of his denial, on the old terms of friendship, It is 
to them that Mary Magdalene first runs with the tidings 
of the emptied sepulchre (John xx, 2); they are the 
first to go together to see what the strange words meant. 
Not without some bearing on their respective characters 
is the fact that John is the most impetuous, running on 
most eagerly to the rock-tomb; Peter, the least restrain- 
ed by awe, the first to enter in and look (John xx, 4-6). 
For at least eight days they continued in Jerusalem 
(John xx, 26), Then, in the interval between the res- 
urrection and the ascension, we find them still together 
on the Sea of Galilee (John xxi, 1), as though they 
would calm the eager suspense of that period of expec- 
tation by a return to their old calling and their old fa- 
miliar haunts. Here, too, there is a characteristic dif- 
ference. John is the first to recognise in the dim form 
seen in the morning twilight the presence of his risen 
Lord; Peter the first to plunge into the water and swim 
towards the shore where he stood calling to them (John 
xxi, 7). The last words of the Gospel reveal to us the 


deep affection which united the two friends. It is not | 


enough for Peter to know his own future, That at once 
suggests the question—“ Ana what shall this man do 2?” 
(John xxi, 21). The history of the Acts shows the 
same union. They are of course together at the ascen- 
sion and on the day of Pentecost. Together they enter 
the Temple as worshippers (Acts iii, 1), aud protest 
against the threats of the Sanhedrim (iy, 13), They 
are fellow-workers in the first great step of the Chyreh’s 
expansion. The apostle whose wrath had been roused 
by the unbelief of the Samaritans overcomes his nation- 
al exclusiveness, and receives them as his brethren (viii, 
14). The persecution which was pushed on by Saul of 
Tarsus did not drive him or any of the apostles from 
their post (viii, 1). When the persecutor came back as 
the convert, he, it is true, did not see him (Gal, i, 19), 
hut this, of course, does not involve the inferences that he 
had left Jerusalem. The sharper though shorter perse- 
cution which followed under Herod Agrippa brought a 
great sorrow to him in the martyrdom of his brother 
(C-Acts xii, 2). His friend was driven to seek safety in 
fight. WVifteen years after Paul’s first visit he was still 
at Jerusalem, and helped to take part in the great set- 
tlement of the controversy between the Jewish and the 
Gentile Christians (Acts xv, 6). His position and rep- 
utation there were those of one ranking among the chief 
“pillars” of the Church (Gal. ii, 9). Of the work of the 
apostle during this period we have hardly ¢he slightest 
trace. There may have been special calls to eee 
work like that which drew him to Samaria, There 


may have been the work of teaching, 
horting the churches of Judea. His fulfil 
solemn charge intrusted to him may have led hi 


life of loving and reverent thought rather than to one 


of conspicuous activity. We may, at all events, feel 
sure that it was a time in which the natural elements 
of his character, with all their fiery energy, became 


purified and mellowed, rising step by step to that high — 


serenity which we find perfected in the closing portion 
of his life. Here, too, we may, without much hesitation, 
accept the traditions of the Church as recording a his 
toric fact when they ascribe to him a life of celibacy 
(Tertull. De Monog. c. xiii). The absence of his name 
from 1 Cor. ix, 5 tends to the same conclusion, It har- 
monizes with all we know of his character to think of 
his heart as so absorbed in the higher and diviner love 
that there was no room left for the lower and the human. 

8. Sequel of his Cureer.—The traditions of a later age 


come in, with more or less show of Jikelihood, to fill up — 


the great gap which separates the apostle of Jerusalem 
from tke bishop of Ephesus. It was a natural conjec- 
ture to suppose that he remained 11 Judea till the death 
of the Virgin released him from his trust. When this 
took place we can only conjecture, ‘The hypothesis of 
Baronius and Tillemont, that the Virgin accompanied 
him to Ephesus, has not even the authority of tradition 
(Lampe, i, 51). There are no signs of his being at Je- 
rusalem at the time of Paul’s last visit (Acts xxi), The 
pastoral epistles set aside the notion that he had come 
to Ephesus before the work of the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles was brought to its conclusion, Out of many con- 
tradictory statements, fixing his departure under Claud- 
ius, or Nero, or as late eyen.as Domitian, we have hardly 
any data for doing more than rejecting the two ex- 
tremes. Lampe fixes A.D. 66, when Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by the Roman forces under Cestius, as the most 
probable date. Nor is it certain that his work as an 
apostle was transferred at once from Jerusalem to Eph- 
esus. A tradition current in the time of Augustine 
(Quest. Evang. ii, 19), and embodied in some MSS. of 
the New Test., represented the Ist Epistle of John as 
addressed to the Parthians, and so far implied that his 
apostolic work had brought him into contact with them. 
In the earlier tradition which made the apostles for- 
mally partition out the world known to them, Parthia 
falls to the lot of Thomas, while John receives Procon- 
sular Asia (Eusebius, /ist, Eccl. iii,1). In one of the 
legends connected with the Apostles’ Creed, Peter con- 
tributes the first article, John the second; but the tradi- 
tion appears with great variations as to time and order 
(comp. Pseudo-August. Serm. cexl, cexli). When the 
form of the aged disciple meets us again, in the twilight 
of the apostolic age, we are still left in great doubt as to 
the extent of his work and the circumstances of his out- 
ward life, Assuming the authorship of the Epistles and 
the Revelation to be his, the facts which the New Test. 
writings assert or imply are: (1) that, having come to 
Ephesus, some persecution, local or general, drove him 
to Patmos (Rev. i, 9); (2) that the seven churches, of 
which Asia was the centre, were special objects of his 
solicitude (Rev. i, 11);-that m his work he had to en- 
counter men who denied the truth on which his faith 
rested (1 John iv,1; 2 John 7), and others who, with a 
railing and malignant temper, disputed his authority (3 
John 9,10). If to this we edd that he must have out- 
lived all, or nearly all, of those who had been the friends 
and companions even of his maturer years—that this 
lingering age gave strength to an old imagination that 
his Lord had promised him immortality (John xxi, 23) 
—that, as if remembering the actual words which had 
been thus perverted, the longing of his soul gathered 
itself up in the cry, “ Eyen so, come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 
xxii, 20)—that from some who spoke with authority he 
received a solemn attestation of the confidence they re- 
posed in him (John xxi, 24)—we have stated all that 
has any claim to the character of historical truth. The 
picture which tradition fills up for us has the merit of 
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n regard to harmony, things probable and improba- 
ble. He is shipwrecked off Ephesus (Simeon Metaph. 
In vita Johann, c. 2; Lampe, i, 47), and arrives there in 
time to check the progress of the heresies which sprang 
up after Paul’s departure. Then, or at a later period, 
lie numbers among his disciples men like Polycarp, Pa- 
pias, Ignatius (Jerome, De vir. [llust. e. xvii). In the 
persecution under Domitian he is taken to Rome, and 
there, by his boldness, though not by death, gains the 
crown of martyrdom. The boiling oil into which he is 
thrown has no power to hurt him (‘Tertull. De Prescript. 
¢. xxxvi). The scene of the supposed miracle was 
outside the Porta Latina, and hence the Western Church 
commemorates it by the special festival of “St. John 
Port. Latin.” on May 6th. He is then sent to labor in 
the mines, and Patmos is the place of his exile (Victo- 
rinus, Jn Apoc. ix; Lampe, i, 66). ‘The accession of 
Nerva frees him from danger, and he returns to Ephesus. 
There he settles the canon of the Gospel history by for- 
mally attesting the truth of the first three Gospels, and 
writing his own to supply what they left wanting (Eu- 
seb. J. E. iii, 24). The elders of the Church are gath- 
ered together, and he, as by a sudden inspiration, begins 
with the wonderful opening, “ In the beginning was the 
word” (Jerome, De vir. [llust. 29). Heresies continue to 
show themselves, but he meets them with the strongest 
possible protest. He refuses to pass under the same 
roof (that of the public baths of Ephesus) with their 
foremost leader, lest the house should fall down on them 
and crush them (Iren. iii,3; Euseb. 1. F. iii, 28; iv, 14). 
Eusebius and Irenzeus make Cerinthus the heretic. In 
Epiphanius (Her, xxx, c. 24) Ebion is the hero of the 
story. To modern feelings the anecdote may seem at 
yariance with the character of the apostle of love, but it 
is hardly more than the development in act of the prin- 
ciple of 2 John 10. To the mind of Epiphanius there 
was a difficulty of another kind: nuthing less than a 
special inspiration could account for such a departure 
from an ascetic life as going to a bath at all. Through 
his agency the great temple of Artemis is at last reft of 
its magnificence, and even (!) levelled with the ground 
(Cyril. Alex. Orat. de Mar.Virg. ; Nicephor. 7. E11, 42; 
Lampe. i, 90). He introduces and perpetuates the Jew- 
ish mode of celebrating the Easter feast (Eusebius, HE. 
iii, 3)—at Ephesus, if not before, as one who was a true 
priest of the Lord, bearing on his brow the plate of gold 
(wéraXov; compare Suicer. Thes. s.v.), With the sacred 
name engraved on it, which was the badge of the Jew- 


ish pontiff (Polyerates, in Eusebius, //. /. iii, 31; v, 24). | 


In strange contrast with this ideal exaltation, a later | nd Character of Joln the Evangelist (London, 1850) ; 


tradition tells how the old man used to find pleasure in 
the playfulness and fondness of a favorite bird, and de- 
fended himself against the charge of unworthy trifling 
by the familiar apologue of the bow that must some- 
times be unbent (Cassian. Collat. xxiv, ¢. 2). More true 
to the N.-T. character of the apostle is the story, told 
with so much power and beauty by Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Quis dives, c. 42), of his special and loving interest 
in the younger members of his flock—of his eagerness 
and courage in the attempt to rescue one of them who 
had fallen into evil courses. The scene of the old and 
loving man, standing face to face with the outlaw-chicf 
whom, in days gone by, he had baptized, and winning 
him to repentance, 1s one which we could gladly look on 
as belonging to his actual life—part of a story which is, 
in Clement’s words, od pv@o¢ GANA. Adyoc. Not less 
beautiful is that other scene which comes before us as 
the last act of his life. When all capacity to work and 
teach is gone—when there is no strength even to stand— 


the spirit still retains its power to loye, and the lips are | 


still opened to repeat, without change and variation, the 

command which summed up all his M aster’s will, “ Little 

children, love one another” (Jerome, in Gal. vi). Other 

stories, more apocryphal and less interesting, we may 

pass over rapidly. That he put forth his power to raise 

the dead to life (Euseb. 1. £. v. 18); that he drank the 
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ng full and vivid, but it blends together, without 


cup of hemlock which was intended to cause his death, 
and suffered no harm from it (Pseudo-August. Solilog. ; 
Isidor. Hispal. De Morte Sanct. c.78) ; that when he felt 
his death approaching he gave orders for the construction 
of his own sepulchre, and when it was finished calmly 
laid himself down in it and died (Augustin, Tract. im 
Joann, ¢Xxiv); that after his interment there were 
strange movements in the earth that covered him (éb.) ; 
that when the tomb was subsequently opened it was 
found empty (Niceph., 1/. £. ii,42) ; that he was reserved 
to reappear again in conflict with the personal anti- 
christ in the last days (Suicer, Ves. s. v.’lwavyne)— 
these traditions, for the most part, indicate little else 
than the uncritical spirit of the age in which they passed 
current. ‘Che very time of his death lies within the re- 
gion of conjecture rather than of history, and the dates 
that have been assigned for it range from A.D, 89 to A.D. 
120 (Lampe, i, 92). : 

See Perionii Vite A postol. p. 95 sq.; Edzard, De Joan- 
ne Cerinthi presentiam fugiente (Viteb. 1732) ; Sch woll- 
mann, Comment. de Jo. in Pathmo exilio (Halle, 1757) ; 
Hering, Von d. Schule d. Apost. Joh. zu Ephesus (Bresl. 
1774); Lishop, Life, ete., of St. John (London, 1827); 
Webb, The Beloved Disciple (Lond. 1848); Krummachcr 
(in Life of Cornelius, etc.) ; Lee, Life of St. John (N.Y. 
1854); Macfarlane, 7’he Disciple whom Jesus loved (Lond. 
1855) ; Kienkel, Der A postel Johannes (Berlin, 1871). 

Il. The most prominent traits of John’s character ap- 
pear to have been an ardent temperament and a delicacy 
of sentiment. These combined to prcduce that devoted 
attachment to his Master which leads him to detail all 
his discourses and vindicate his character on all occa- 
sions, Yet, with all his mildness and amiability of tem- 
per—doubtless, in part, the fruit of divine grace, for we 
trace also a degree of sclfishness in Mark ix, 88; x.35— 
he was not altogether feminine in dispositicn, but pos- 
sesscd an energy and force of mind which gave him the 
title of one of the “sons of thunder” (Mark iii, 17), burst- 
ing forth in vehement language in his writings, and on 
one occasion calling even for rebuke (Luke ix, 54, 55). 
See BoANeRGES. It was these traits of mind that en- 
abled him to take so profound and comprehensive a view 
of the nature and cffice of the incarnate Son of God, evi- 
dent in all his writings, and especially developed in the 
introduction to his Gospel. 

See Von Melle, Lnteurf einer Lebensbeschreibung und 
Charakteristik d. A post. Joh, (Heidelb. 1808); Niemeyer, 
Charakteristik der Bibel, i, 803 sq.; Wernsdorf, A/eletema 
de Elogio filior. tonitrui (Helmst.1755); Obbar, De Tem- 
perumento Joa, cholerico (Gott. 1738) ; F. Trench, Life 


Stanley, Sermons and Essays on ihe A post. Age, scrm. iv; 
W. Grimm, in Ersch und Gruber's /ncycl. sect. ii, pt. 22, 
p- 1 sq.; Ad. Monod, Sermons (La Parole vivante) (Par. 
1858); Pressensé, Apostolic Ara, p. 415. 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF. The fourth in order of the 
eyang¢lical narratives in nearly all editions, though a 
few MSS. place it immediately after Matthew. See 
GOSPELS. 

I. Genuineness.—There is no reason to doubt that the 
fourth Gospel was from the beginning received in the 
Church as the production of the apostle whose name it 
bears. We may decline to accept as a testimony for 
this the statement at the close of the Gospel itself (xxi, 
24), for this can have the force of an independent testi- 
mony only on the supposition that the passage was add- 
ed by another hand; and though there is an evident 
allusion in 2 Pet. i, 14 to what is recorded in John XXi, 
18, 19, yet, as that saying of the Lord was one which 
tradition would be sure to send forth among the breth- 
ren (compare ver. 23), it cannot be inferred from Peter’s 
allusion to it that it was then put on record as we have 
it in the Gospel. We may also admit that the passages 
in the writings of the apostolic fathers which have been 
adduced as evincing, on their part, acquaintance with 
this Gospel are not decisive. The passages usually cited 
for this purpose are Barnab. Lp. v; vi, xii (comp. John 
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iii, 14); Herm. Past. Sim. ix, 12 (compare John x, Ge 
xiv, 6); Ignat. Ad Magnes. vit (comp. John xii, 49; x, 
30; xiv, 11). See Lardner, Works, vol. ii. All of them 
may owe their accordance with J ohn’s statements to the 
influence of true tradition, or to the necessary resem- 
plance of the just utterance of Christian thought and 
feeling by different men; though in three other pas- 
sages cited from Ignatius (Ad Rom, vii; A d Trall. viii; 
and Ad Philad. vii) the coincidence of the first two with 
Jehn vi, 32 sq., and of the last with John iii, 8, is al- 
most too close to be accounted for in this way (Ebrard, 
Evang. Joh. p. 102, Rothe, Anfdnge der Christl. Kirche, 
p. 715). But Eusebius attests that this Gospel was 
among the books universally received in the Church 
(ist. Eccles. iii, 25); and it cannot be doubted that it 
formed part of the canon of the churches, both of the 
East and West, before the end of the 2d century. See 
Canon. It is in-the Peshito, and in the Muratori Frag- 
ment. It is quoted or referred to by Justin Martyr 
(Apol. i, 52, 61; ii, 6; c. Tryph. 105, ete.; compare Ols- 
hausen, Echtheit der Kan. Evv. p. 304 sq.), by Tatian | 
(Orat. ad Grecos, 4, 13, 19), who, indeed, composed a 
Diatessaron (Eusebius, His’. Kecl.iv, 29; Theod. Heret. 
Fab. i, 20), in preparing which he must have had this 
gospel before him; in the Epistle of the Church at Vi- 
enne and Lyons (Euseb. v, 1); by Melito of Sardes (see 
Pitra, Spicileg. Solmense, i, Prolegom. p. 5, Paris, 1852) ; 
by Athenagoras (Leg. pro Christ. 10); by Apollinaris 
(Frag. Chron. Pasch, p. 14, ed, Dindorf); by Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus (Euseb. ist, Kecl. vy, 24); and in the 
Clementine Homilies (xix, 22, ed. Dressel, 1853), in such 
a way that not only is its existence proved, but evidence 
is afforded of the esteem in which it was held as canon- 
ical from the middle of the 2d century. Still more pre- 
cise is the testimony of Theophilus. bishop of Antioch, 
who not only composed a Harmony of the four evange- 
lists (Jerome, De viris [llust. 25: Ep.151, ad Algasiam), 
but in an extant work (ad A utol. 11, 22) expressly quotes 
Johu 1, 1 as part of holy Scripture, and as the produc- 
tion of the apostle, whom he ranks among the wvev- | 
farog~ooot. More important still is the testimony of 
Ireneus (er. iii, 11, 3, p. 218, ed. Grabe), both because | 
of his acquaintance in early youth with Polycarp, and | 
because of the distinctness and confidence with which he 
asserts the Johannean origin of this Gospel. See IRE- | 
na&us. ‘To these testimonies may be added that of Cel- 
sus, the enemy of the Christians, who, in preparing his 
attack upon them, evidently had the four canonical Gos- 
pels before him, and of whose citations from them some 
are undoubtedly from that of John,(compare Olshausen, 
ut sup. p. 349, 355; Liicke, Comment. 1,68 sq., 3d edit.) ; 
which shows that, at the time when he wrote, this Gos- 
pel must have been in general acceptance by the Chris- 
tians as canonical. The heretic Marcion, also, in reject- 
ing this Gospel on dogmatical grounds, is a witness to | 
the fact that its canonical authority was generally held 
by the Christians (Tertull. c. Marcion, iv, 5; De Curne 
Christi). That the Gospel was recognised as canonical 
by the Valentinians, one of the most important sects of 
the 2d century, is placed beyond doubt by the state- 
ment of Irenaeus (//er. iii, 11), and by the fact that it is 
quoted by Ptolemeus, a disciple of Valentinus (Epiphan. 
Her, xxxiii, 3), and was commented on by Heracleon, 
another of his disciples, both of whom lived about the 
middle of the 2d century, That Valentinus himself 
knew and used the book is rendered probable by this, 
and by the statement of Tertullian (De Prescr. Heret. 
38), that Valentinus accepted the Biblical canon entire, 
though he perverted its meaning; and this probability 
is raised to certainty by the fact that, in the recently 
discovered work of Hippolytus, Valentinus is found twice 
(Philosoph. vi, 33, 34, ed, Miller) citing the phrase 6 déo- 
Xwy TOV KoomoV ToUTOV, as applied to the deyil, which 
occurs only in John’s Gospel, and repeatedly there (x1i, 
315 xiv, 30; xvi, 11); and also quoting the saying, John 
x, 8, as the word of Christ. From the same source also 


(vil, 22, 27, p, 232, 242) we learn that Basilides was ac- 
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quainted with John’s Gospel, and cited it; and this’ 


brings us up to the beginning of the 2d century, 
a short time of the apostle’s death. 1 
This concurrence of external testimony is the more 
noticeable as there are certain peculiarities in the fourth 
Gospel which would have thrown suspicion on its genu- 
ineness had not that been placed beyond doubt by the 
knowledge which the Christians had of its having pro- 
ceeded from the pen of John. Such are the promi- 
nence given to the extra-Galilean ministry of our Lord; 
the record of remarkable miracles, such as the healing 


| of the impotent man (ch. vy), of the blind man (ch. ix), 


the raising from the dead of Lazarus, and others, omit- 
ted by the other evangelists; the insertion of so many 
discourses of Jesus, of which no hint is found in the 
other Gospels, as well as the omission of remarkable 
facts in the evangelic history, especially the institution 
of the supper and the agony in the garden; and certain 
important apparent discrepancies between this and the 
synoptical Gospels. In perfect keeping with this as- 
sumption, also, is the entire tone, spirit, and character 
of the Gospel; it is emphatically, as Clement of Alexan- 
dria calls it, the wvevparicdy evayyéAvoy, and breathes 
throughout the spirit which was characteristic of “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” ‘The work is evidently 


| the production of one who was, as the writer professes 


to be (i, 14 [comp. 1 John i, 1; iv, 14]; xix, 35; xxi, 
24), an eye-witness of what he narrates; and there is a 
simplicity, a naturalness, and a vividness in the whole 
narrative which no forger of a later age could have at- 
tained—which the very consciousness of composing 
what was intended to be an imposition would have pre- 
cluded. The remarkable manner also in which the 
writer avoids introducing John by name (xiii, 23; xix, 
16; xx, 2, 3,4; xxi, 7, 24) affords additional evidence 
that John himself was the writer. It has been urgea 
also by some (Bleek, Ebrard, Credner) that the use of 
the simple Iwdayyne, without in any case the addition 
of the usual 6 Barrusrie, to designate the Baptist, in 
this Gospel, is an evidence of its being the production 
of John the apostle, on the ground that, “ supposing the 
apostle not to be the writer, one would expect that he 
should, like the Synoptists, discriminate the Baptist 
from the apostle by this epithet, whereas, supposing the 
apostle himself to be the writer, he would feel less 
prompted to do so” (Bleek, Minleit. nm das N. T. p. 148); 
but to this much weight cannot be attached; for, though 
it is probable that a writer, taking his materials from 
the other evangelists, would have designated John as 
they do, and though, as Meyer suggests (Krit. Exeget. 
Comm., Einleitung in aas Ev. des Johannes, p. 23), it is 
probable that John, who had been a disciple of the Bap- 
tist, might prefer speaking of him by the name by 
which he had been accustomed to designate him during 
their personal intercourse rather than by his historical 
name, yet, as we cannot tell what considerations might 
have occurred to a forger writing in the apostle’s name 
to induce him to drop the distinctive epithet, it is hard- 
ly competent for us to accept this omission as a proof” 
that the work is not the production of a forger. It is 
needless to press every-minute particular into the ser- 
vice of the argument. for the genuineness of this Gospel ; 
it is impossible to read it without feeling that it is Jo- 
hannean in all its parts, and that, had it been the pro-~ 
duction of any other than the apostle, that other must, 


| in mind, spirit, affection, circumstances, and character, 


have been a second John. 

Attempts to impugn the genuineness of this Gospel 
have been comparatively recent (Guerike, Hinleitung, p. 
303). The work of Bretschneider, entitled Prodabilia 
de Evangel et Epp. Johannis apost. indole et origine 
(Lips. 1820), is the earliest formal attack of any impor- 
tance made upon it; and this, the author has himself 
assured us, was made by him with a view to exciting 
anew and extending inquiry into the genuineness of 
the Johannean writings, an end which, he adds, has 
been gained, so that the doubts he suggested may be 
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i, 268, 3d ed.). Since 
he Gospel have been 
opposed by Strauss in his Leben Jesu ; by Weisse in his 
- Evangelische Geschichte ; by Littzelberger (Die Kirch- 
liche Tradition iib. d. A post. Joh. Lpz. 1848, and in many 
other forms since), by Baur (Krit. Untersuch. tiber die 
Kanonischen Evang.); by Hilgenfeld (Das Evang. und 
die Briefe Joh. nach ihrem Lehrbegr. dargestellt, Halle, 
1849), and by others. But the reasons advanced by 
these writers have so little force, and have been so thor- 
oughly replied to, that even in Germany the general 
opinion has reverted to the ancient and catholic belief 
in respect of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. See 
Tholuck, Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evangel. Gesch.; Ebrard. 
Kritik d. Evangel. Geschichte (Ziir. 1850, 2d ed.) ; Ewald, 
Jahrbuch, iti, 146; v,178; Meyer, Kritik. Exeg. Comm. 
ji, Th. 2 Abt. (Gott. 1856, 3d edit.); Bleek, Hind. in das 
N. 7. (Berlin, 1862); Davidson, /ntroduction to the New 
Test. i, 233 sq.; Schaff, Church Iistory (Apostolic Age), 
§ 105. The importance of the fourth Gospel as a proof 
of the divine character of Jesus Christ led to this spe- 
“e assault on its genuineness by the Rationalists of the 
iibingen school and their imitators elsewhere, but 
without shaking the convictions of the Church at large. 
See Jesus Curis. 
versy, see Fisher, Supernat. Origin of Christianity (new 
edit. N. Y. 1870) ; Pressensé, A postol. Age (N. Y. 1871), 
p- 509 sq. See Ravronarism. The most important 
other express treatises in opposition to the authenticity 
of John’s Gospel are those of Bruno Bauer (Brem. 1840, 
Berl. 1850), Zeller (Jahrb. 1845 sq.), Késtlin (i. 1853), 
Volkmar (in several works and arts. in Germ. journals), 
Scholten (Leid. 1864, ete.), Matthes (ib. 1867), Tayler 
(Lond, 1867); in favor, Stein (Brandenb. 1822), Crome 
(Lpzg. 1824), Hauff (Niirnb. 1831, and in the Stud. und 
Krit. 1846, 1849), Weitzel (ib. 1849), Mayer (Schaffh. 
1854), Schneider (Berl. 1854), Tischendorf (Lpzg. 1865 
and since), Riggenbach (Basel, 1866), Witticher (Elbert. 
1869), Pfeiffer (St. Gall. 1870), Row (in the Journal of 
Sacred Lit. 1865, 1866, etc.), Clarke (in the Christian 
Examiner, 1868); see also the Brit. and For, Ev. Rev. 
July, 1861, p. 553; Westminster Rev. Ap. 1865, p. 192: 
IL. Zntegrity._Certain portions of this Gospel have 
been regarded as interpolations or later additions, even 
by those who accept the Gospel as a whole as the work 
of John. One of these is the closing part of verse 2, 
from écéeyopévwy, and the whole of ver. 4, in regard to 


which the critical authorities fluctuate, and which con- | 


tain statements that give a legendary aspect to the nar- 
rative, such as belongs to no other of the miracles re- 
lated in the Gospels. Both are rejected by T ischendorf, 
but retained by Lachmann ; and the same diversity of 
judgment appears among interpreters, some rejecting 
both passages (Liicke, Tholuck, Olshausen), others re- 
taining both (Bruckner), others rejecting ver. 4, but re- 
taining verse 2 (Ewald), while some leave the whole in 
doubt (De Wette). 

Another doubtful portion is the section relating to the 
woman:taken in adultery (vii, 53-viii, 11). This is 
regarded as an interpolation because of the deficiency 
of critical evidence in its favor (see Tischendorf or Al- 
ford, ad loc.), and because of reasons founded on the pas- 
sage itself, viz. the apparently forced way 1n which it 
is connected with what precedes by means of vii, 53; 
the interruption caused by it to the course of the narra- 
tive, the words in viii, 12 being evidently in continua~ 
tion of what precedes this section ; the alleged going of 
Jesus to the Mount of Olives and return to J erusalem, 
which would place this occurrence in the last residence 
of our Lord in Jerusalem (Luke xxi, 37); the absence 
of the characteristic usage of the ody, which John so 
constantly introduces into his narratives, and for which 
we have in this section dé, used as John generally uses 
ov; and the presence of the expressions doSpor, Tac 
6 Aade, caSiong edidacKkey abrove, ol yoaspares Kat 
ot papioator, emevEry, AVAMAPTHTOC, warahersoral, 
and caraxoivety, which are foreign to John’s style. On 
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the other side, it is urged that the section contains, as 
Calvin says, “ Nihil apostolico spiritu indignum,” that 
it has no appearance of a later legend, but bears every 
trace of an original account of a very probable fact, and 
that it has a considerable amount of diplomatic evidence 
in its favor. The question is one which hardly admits 
of a decided answer. The preponderance of evidence is 
undoubtedly against the Johannean origin of the sec- 
tion, and it has consequently been regarded as an inter- 
polation by the great majority of critics and interpret- 
ers, including among the latter Calvin, Beza, Tittmann, 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Liicke, and Luthardt, as well as 
Grotius, De Wette, Paulus, and Ewald. At the same 
time, if it did not form part of the original Gospel, it is 
difficult to account for its being at so early a period in- 
serted in it. From a passage in Eusebius (Hist, Kecl. 
iii, 39) some have concluded that Papias inserted it from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews; but it is not cer- 
tain that it is to this section that the words of Eusebius 
refer, nor is it certain that he meant to say that Papias 
inserted the story he refers to in the Gospel. See ADUL-~ 
TERY, Vol. i, p. 87. 

More important than either of these portions is chap, 
xxi, which is by many regarded as the addition of a 
later hand after the apostle’s death. This opinion rests 
wholly on internal grounds, for there is no evidence 
that the Gospel was ever known in the Church without 
this chapter. At first sight it certainly appears as if 
the original work ended with ch. xx, and that ch. xxi 
was a later addition, but whether by the apostle him- 
self or by some other is open to question, The absence 
of any trace of the Gospel having ever existed without 
it must be allowed to afford strong prima facie evidence 
of its having been added by the author himself; still 
this is not conclusive, for the addition may have been 
made by one of his friends or disciples before the work 
was in circulation. Grotius, who thinks it was made 
by the elders at Ephesus, argues against its genuineness, 
especially from ver. 24; but, though the language there 
whas certainly the appearance of being rather that of 
others than that of the party himself to whom it refers, 
still it is not impossible that John may have referred to 
himself in the third person, as he does, for instance, in 
xix, 35; and as for the use of the pl. otdapev, that may 
be accounted for by his tacitly joining his readers with 
himself, just as he assumes their presence in xix, 35. 
There is more difficulty in accepting ver. 25 as genuine, 
for such a hyperbolical mode of expression does not seem 
to comport with the simplicity and sincerity of John; 
but there seems to be no valid reason for calling into 
doubt any other part of the chapter. 

IV. Vesign.—At the close of the Gospel the apostle 
has himself stated his design in writing it thus: “These 
are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, ye might 
have life through his name” (xx, 31). Taken in the 
general, this may be said to be the design of all the 
evangelical narratives, for all of them are intended to 
produce the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah promised to the fathers, and so to exhibit him 
in his saving power that men believing on him might 
enjoy that life which he had come to bestow. We must 
seek, therefore, John’s specific design either in some spe- 
cial occasion which he sought to meet, or in some pe- 
culiarity in his mode of presenting the claims of Jesus, 
by which not merely his Messiahship should be evinced, 
but the mgher aspect of his person, and the spiritual 
effects of his working, should be prominently exhibited. 
Probably both of these concurred in the apostle’s design ; 
and we shall best conceive his purpose by neither, on 
the one hand, ascribing to him a merely historical, nor, 
on the other, a purely dogmatical design. It is an old 
and still prevalent opinion that John wrote his Gospel 
to supply the omissions of the other three; but no such 
impression is conveyed by the Gospel itself, which is as 
far as possible from having the appearance of a mere 
series of supplemental notes to previously existing writ- 
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ings; indeed, if this had been the apostle’s purpose, it 
cannot be said that he has in any adequate way fulfilled 
it. Nor is there any ground for believing that it was a 
polemical object which chiefly prompted him to write 
this Gospel, though such a suggestion has often been 
made. Thus Irenxus (wr. iii, 11,1) says that the Gos- 
pel was written against the errors of Cerinthus. Jerome 
(De vir. [llust. 9) adds the Ebionites , and later writers 
have maintained that the Gnostics or the Docetaz are 
the parties against whom the polemic of the apostle is 
here directed. All this, however, is mere supposition. 
Doubtless in what John has written there is that which 
furnishes a full refutation of all Ebionitish, Gnostic, and 
Docetic heresy ; but that to confute these was the design 
of the apostle, as these writers affirm, cannot be proved. 
See Gnostics. At the same time, though he may have 
had no intention of formally confuting any existing her- 
ersy, it is more than probable that he was stimulated to 
seek by means of this record to counteract certain ten- 
dencies which he saw rising in the Church, and by which 
the followers of Christ might be seduced from that sim- 
ple faith in him by which alone the true life could be 
enjoyed. Still this must be regarded, at the utmost, as 
furnishing only the occasion, not the design, of his writ- 
ing. ‘The latter is to be sought in the effect which this 
Gospel is fitted to produce on the mind of the reader in 
regard to the claims of Jesus as the diyine Redeemer, 
the source of light and life to darkened and perishing 
humanity. With this view John presents him to us as 
he tabernacled among men, and especially as he taught 
when occasion called forth the deeper revelations which 
he, as the Word who had come forth from the invisible 
God to reveal unto men the Father, had to communi- 
cate. John’s main design is a theological one; a con- 
viction of which doubtless led to his receiving in the 
primitive Church the title car’ ¢Eoyny of OedXoyoc. 
But the historical character of his writing must also be 
acknowledged. As one who had been privileged to 
“company” with Jesus, he seeks to present him to us as 


he really appeared among men, in very deed a partaker | 


of their nature, yet, under that nature, veiling a higher, 


‘which ever and anon broke forth in manifestation, so 


that those around him “beheld his glory as the glory 
of the Only Begotten of the Father” (i, 14). “There is 
here no history of Jesus and his teaching after the man- 
ner of the other evangelists; but there is, in historical 
form, a representation of the Christian faith, in relation 
to the person of Christ, as its central point, and in this 
representation there is a picture, on the one hand, of the 
antagonism of the world to the truth revealed in him, 
and on the other of the spiritual blessedness of the few 
who yield themselves to him as the Light of Life” 
(Reuss, Gesch. der Heil. Sch. d. N. T. p. 204). As John 
doubtless had the other Gospels before him, without for- 
mally designing to supplement them, he would naturally 
enlarge more particularly upon those portions which 
they had left untouched, or passed over more briefly. 
IV. Contents.—The Gospel begins with a prologue, in 
which the author presents the great theme of which his 
subsequent narrative is to furnish the detailed illustra- 
tion—“the theological programme of his history,” as 
one has called it, and which another has compared to 
the overture of a musical composition in which the lead- 
ing idea of the piece is expressed (i, 1-5). The histor- 
ical exposition begins with verse 6, and the rest of the 
book may be divided into two parts. Of these the for- 
mor (1, 6—xii) contains the account of our Lord’s public 
ministry from his introduction to it by John the Baptist 
and his solemn consecration to it by God, to its close in 
the Passion Week. In this portion we have the Sayiour 
presented to us chiefly in his manifestation to the world 
as a teacher sent from God, whose mission is authenti- 
cated by signs and wonders, and whose doctrines truly 
divine, transcend in their spiritual import the narrow 
limits of human speculation, and can be comprehended 
only by a spiritual discernment. The second portion 
(ch. xiii-xxi) may be divided into two parts, the one 
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of which is introductory to the other. The former (ch. 


xiii_xvii) presents to us our Lord in the retirement Ore 


private life, in his intercourse with his immediate fol- 
lowers, to whom he pours out his soul in loving counsel, 
warning, and promise, in the prospect of his departure 
from them; and in communion with his heavenly Fa- 
ther, with whom, as one who had finished the work he 
had received to do, he intercedes for those whose re- 
demption from sin and evil is the coveted recompense 
of his obedience. ‘To this sueceeds the account of the 
Passion, and the appearances of Christ to his disciples 
after his resurrection (ch. xviii-xxi), which forms the 
other part of the second portion of the book. See the 
minute analysis of Lampe in his Comment., and a briefer 
one in Westcott, /ntrod. to Study of the Gospels, p. 281 sq, 

The greater part of the book is occupied with the diss 
courses of our Lord, the plan of the evangelist being ob- 
viously to bring the reader as much as possible into 


personal contact with Jesus, and to make the latter his — 


own expositor. Regarding the discourses thus reported, 
the question has arisen, How far are they to be accept- 
ed as an exact report of what Jesus uttered? and in re- 
ply to this, three opinions have been advanced: 1. That 
both in substance and in form we have them as they 
came from the lips of Christ; 2. That in substance they 
present what Christ uttered, but that the form in which 
they appear is due to the evangelist; and, 3. That they 
are not the discourses of Christ in any proper sense, but 
only speeches put in his mouth by the evangelist to ex- 
press what the latter conceived to be a just representa- 
tion of his doctrine. Of these views the last has found 
adherents only among a few of the sceptical school ; it 
is without the slightest authority from the book itself, 
is irreconcilable with the simplicity and earnestness of 
the writer, is foreign to the habits and notions of the 
class to which the evangelist belongs, and is contradict- 
ed by the frequent explanations which he introduces of 
the sense in which he understood what he reports (comp. 
ii, 19, 21, vii, 38, 39; xii, 32, 33, etc.), by the brief no- 
tices, which evince an actual reminiscence of the scenes 
and circumstances amid which the discourse was deliy- 
ered (e. g. xiv, 31), and by the prophetic announcements 
of his impending sufferings and death ascribed to the 
Saviour, which are couched in language such as he 
might naturally use, such as accounts for those to whom 
he spoke, even his disciples, not understanding his mean- 
ing, but such as it is utterly incredible that one not de- 
sirous of reporting his very words should, writing after 
the fulfilment of these predictions, impute to him (comp. 
vii, 33-36; viii, 21, 22; x, 17-20; xii, 23-36; xiv, 1-4, 
18, 28; xvi, 16, 19, ete.). Some of these considerations 
are of weight also as against the second of the opinions 
above stated; for, if John sought merely to give the 
substance of the Saviour’s teaching in his own words, 
why clothe predictions, the meaning of which at the 
time of his writing he perfectly understood, in obscure 
and difficult phraseology? Why especially impute to 
the speaker language of which he feels it necessary to 
give an explanation, instead of at once putting the in- 
telligible statement in his discourse? Undoubtedly the 
impression which one gets from the narrative is that 
John means the discourses he ascribes to Jesus to be re- 
ceived as faithful reports of what he actually uttered; 
and this is confirmed when one compares his report of 
John the Baptist’s sayings with those of our Lord, the 
character of the one being totally different from that of 
the other. To this view it has been objected that there 
is such an identity of style in the discourses which John 
ascribes to Christ with his own style, both in this Gos- 
pel and in his Epistles, as betrays in the former the 
hand, not of a faithful reporter, but of one who gives in 
the manner natural to himself the substance of what his 
Master taught. In this there is some force, which is 
but partially met by the suggestion that John was so 
imbued with the very mind and soul of Christ, so in- 
formed by his doctrine, and so filled by his spirit, that 
his own manner of thought and utterance became the 
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i that on this supposition the style of Jesus “must have 
~ been a very uniform and sharply-detined one, and such 
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‘same as that of Christ, and he insensibly wrote and 
spoke in the style of his Lord. Reuss objects to this 


as excludes the very different style ascribed to him by 
the synoptists” (Gesch, der H. S. des N. T. p. 203). But 
the facts here are overstated; the style of our Lord's 
discourses in John is by no means perfectly uniform, nor 
is it much further removed from that ascribed to him by 
the synoptists than the difference of subject and cireum- 
‘stance will suffice to account for. As for the objection 
that it is inconceivable that the evangelist could have 
retained for so many years a faithful recollection of dis- 
courses heard by him only once, we need not, in order to 
meet it, resort to the foolish suggestion of Bertholdt 
that he had taken notes of them at the time for his own 
behoof; nor need we to lay stress on the assurance of 
Christ which John records that the Holy Ghost whom 


_ the Father should send to them would teach them all 


things, and bring all things to their remembrance what- 
scever he had said unto them (John xiv, 26), though to 
the believer this is a fact of the utmost importance. It 
will suffice to meet the objection if we suggest that, as 
the apostle went forth to the world as a witness for 
Christ, he did not wait till he sat down to write his 
Gospel to give forth his recollections of his Master's 
words and deeds. What he narrates here in writing is 
only what he must have been repeating constantly dur- 
ing his whole apostolic career. Still, after due allowance 
has been made for all these considerations, it must yet 
be admitted that the decided Johannean cast of all these 
discourses, as compared with our Lord’s sayings reported 
in the synoptical Gospels, shows that while the evangel- 
ist gives the substance and essential form of Christ's 
public utterances, he nevertheless, to a large degree, 
moulds them into his own style of phraseology and co- 
herence. This is especially true of xii, 44-50, which is 
evidently a summary of statements made on perhaps 
more than one occasion not definitely given. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if any of the evangelists give us the exact 
words of our Lord, as they certainly do not tally in this 
particular any more than they do in the order and con- 
nection in which these are narrated. (See Tholuck, 
Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte [24 edit. |, 
p. 314 sq.). See HARMONTES. 

V. Characteristics.—1. As to matter, the peculiarities 
of John’s Gospel more especially consist in the four fol- 
lowing doctrines: (1.) The mystical relation of the Son 
to the Father. (2.) That of the Redeemer to believers. 
(3.) The announcement of the Holy Ghost as the Com- 
forter. (4.) The peculiar importance ascribed to love. 
Yet these peculiarities are not confined to this Gospel. 
Although there can be shown in the writings of the oth- 
er evangelists some isolated dicta of the Lord which 
seem to bear the impress of John, it can also be shown 
that they contain thoughts not originating with that 
disciple, but with the Lord himself. Matthew (xi, 27) 
speaks of the relation of the Son to the Father so en- 
tirely in the style of John that persons not sufficiently 
versed in Holy Writ are apt to search for this passage 
in the Gospel of John. The mystical union of the Son 
with believers is expressed in Matt. xxviii, 20. The 
promise of the effusion of the Holy Ghost in order to 
perfect the disciples is found in Luke xxiv, 49. T he 
doctrine of Paul with respect to love, in 1 Cor. xiii, en- 
tirely resembles what, according to John, Christ taught 
on the same subject. Paul here deserves our particular 
attention. In the writings of Paul are found Christian 
truths which have their points of coalescence only in 
John, viz., that Christ is the image of the invisible God, 
by whom all things are created (Col. i, 15, 16). Paul 
considers the Spirit of God in the Church the spiritual 
Christ, as Jesus himself does (John xiy, 16), frequently 
using the words eivat ty XproTy. ye 

2, As to form, there is something peculiar in the evan- 
gelist’s manner of writing. His language betrays traces 
of that Hebraistic character which belongs generally to 
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the N.-T. writers, and the author shows his Jewish de- 
scent by various incidental indications; but he writes 
purer Greek than most of the others, and his freedom 
from Judaic narrowness is so marked thet some have 
founded on this an argument against the genuineness 
of the book, forgetting that the experiences of the apos- 
tle in his more advanced years would materially tend to 
correct the prejudices and party leanings of his earlier 
career, The apostle’s style is marked by ease, simplic- 
ity, and vividness; his sentences are linked together 
rather by inner aflinity in the thoughts than by out- 
ward forms of composition or dialectic concatenation— 
they move on one after the other, generally with the 
help of an ody, sometimes of a kat, and occasionally of a 
Og, and favorite terms or phrases are repeated without re- 
gard to rhetorical art. ‘The author wrote evidently for 
Hellenistic readers, but he makes no attempt at Greek 
elegance, or that wisdom of words which with many in 
his day constituted the perfection of Greek art. One 
of the peculiaritics of John is that, in speaking of the 
adversaries of Jesus, he always calls them ot ’lovdator. 
The simplicity of John’s character is also evinced by the 
repetition of certain leading thoughts, repreduced in the 


same words both in the Gospel and in the Epistles, such 
as paprupta, testimony ; O(a, glory; adnPera, truth; we, 
light ; oxdroc, darkness ; Gur) atwroc, eternal life ; pe- 
vew, to abide.—Kitto. See Kaiser, De speciali Joan. 
Grammatica, ete. (Erlang. 1842); Westcott, Introd. to 
Study of the Gospels, ch. v. 

VI. Place of Writing.—Ephesus and Patmos are the 
two places mentioned by early writers, and the weight 
of evidence seems to preponderate in favor of Ephesus. 
| Irenzeus (iii, 1; also apud Euseb. 7. E. v, 8) states that 
John published his Gospel whilst he dwelt in Ephesus 
of Asia. Jerome (Prol. in Matt.) states that John was 
in Asia when he complied with the request of the bish- 
ops of Asia and others to write more profoundly con- 
cerning the divinity of Christ. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
| (Prol. in Joannem) relates that John was living at Eph- 
esus when he was moyed by his disciples to write his 
Gospel. 

The evidence in favor of Patmos comes from two 
anonymous writers. The author of the Synopsis of 
Scripture, printed in the works of Athanasius, states 
that the Gospel was dictated by John in Patmos, and 
published afterwards in Ephesus. The author of the 
work De XII Apostolis, printed in the Appendix to Fa- 
bricius’s /ippolytus (p. 952 Led. Migne ]), states that John 
was banished by Domitian to Patmos, where he wrote 
‘his Gospel. The later date of these unknown writers, 
and the seeming inconsistency of their testimony with 
John’s declaration (Rev. i, 2) in Patmos, that he had pre- 
viously borne record of the Word of God, render their 
testimony of little weight. [ 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, Ephesus 
probably became the centre of the active life of Eastern 
Christendom. Eyen Antioch, the original source of 
missions to the Gentiles, and the future metropolis of 
the Christian patriarch, appears, for a time, less conspic- 
uous in the obscurity of early Church history than Eph- 
esus, to which Paul inscribed his Epistle, and in which 
John found a dwelling-place anda tomb. This half- 
Greek, half-Oriental city, “visited by ships from all parts 
of the Mediterranean, and united by great roads with 
the markets of the interior, was the common meeting- 
place of various characters and classes of men” (Cony- 
beare and Howson, St. Paul, ch. xiv). It contained a 
large church of faithful Christians, a multitude of zeal- 
ous Jews, an indigenous population devoted to the wor- 
ship of a strange idol, whose image (Jerome, Pref. in 
Ephes.) was borrowed from the East, its name from the 
West—in the Xystus of Ephesus free-thinking philoso- 
phers of all nations disputed over their favorite tenets 
(Justin, Trypho, i, vil). It was the place to which Ce- 
rinthus chose to bring the doctrines which he devised or 
learned at Alexandria (Neander, Church History, i, 596 
[Torrey’s trans. |). In this city, and among the lawless 
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heathens in its neighborhood (Clem. Alexan. Quis dives 
salv. § 42), John was engaged in extending the Chris- 
tian Church when, for the greater edification of that 
Church, his Gospel was written. It was obviously ad- 
dressed primarily to Christians, not to heathens. See 
[Eeuesus. 

VII. Date of Writing.—Attempts have been made to 
elicit from the language of the Gospel itself some argu- 
ment which should decide the question whether it was 
written before or after the destruction of Jerusalem ; 

but, considering that the present; tense “is” is used in v, 
2, and the past tense “was” in xi, 18; xviii, 1; xix, 41, 
it would seem reasonable to conclude that these passages 
throw no light upon the question, 

Clement of Alexandria (apud Eusebius, H. E. vi, 14) 
speaks of John as the latest of the evangelists. The 
apostle’s sojourn at Ephesus probably began after Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians was written, i. e. after A.D. 56. 
Eusebius (H. E. iii, 20) specifies the fourteenth year of 
Domitian, i.e. A.D. 95, as the year of his banishment to 
Patmos. Probably the date of the Gospel may lie be- 
tween these two, about A.D. 90. The references to it 
in the 1st Epistle and the Revelation lead to the suppo- 
sition that it was written somewhat before those two 
books, and the tradition of its supplementary character 
would lead us to place it some considerable time after 
the apostle had fixed his abode at Ephesus. 

VIII. Commenturies.—The following are the separate 
exegetical helps on the whole of John’s Gospel exclu- 
sively (including the principal monographs on its spe- 
cial features), to the most important of which we prefix 
an asterisk [*]: Origen, Commentaria (in Opp. iv, 1; 
also Berlin, 1831, 3 vols. 12mo); Jerome, Lxpositio (in 
Opp. Suppos. xi, 77,773); Augustine, Tractatus (in Opp. 
iv, 385; translated, Homilies [inelud. Ist Ep.], Oxford, 
1848-9, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Chrysostom, Homilie (in Opp. viii, 
1; transl. Iomilies, Oxf. 1848-52, 2 vols. 8vo); also In- 
terpretatio (in Canisius, i, 217); Nonnus, Wetaphrases 
(Gr. and Lat. in B7bl. Max. Patr. ix, 437; also ed, Hein- 
sius, L. B. 1627, 8vo, 1639, fol.; also ed. Passovius, Lips. 
1833, 8vo); Cyril of Alexandria, Commenturii (in Opp. 
iy, 1-1123); Bede, in Joann. (in Opp. v, 451); Alcuin, 
Commentarti (in Opp. I, ii, 457; also August. 1527, 8vo); 
Hugo & St. Victor, Annotationes (in Opp. i, 233); Aqui- 
nas, Commentarti (in Opp. v); also Catena (in Opp. iii; 
transl. as vol. iv of ‘Catena Aurea,” Oxford, 1845, 8vo); 
Bonaventura, Hxpositio (in Opp. ii, 313); also Collatio- 
nes (wb, 11, 467); Albertus Magnus, Commentarii (in Opp. 
xi); Zwingle, Annotationes (in Opp. iv, 283); Melane- 
thon, Hnarrationes (Vitemb. 1523, fol.; also in Opp.); 
Bucer, Enarrationes (Argent. 1528, 8vo) ; Gicolampadius, 
A dnotationes (Basil. 1533, 8vo); Ferus [Rom. Catholic], 
Enarrationes (Mogunt, 1536, 1540, fol., Par. 1552, 1569, 
Lugd. 1553, 1558, 1563, Lovan. 1559, 8vo; ed. Medina, 

Jomplut, 1569, 1578, Mogunt. 1572, Rome, 1578, folio) ; 
Sarcer, Scholia (Basil. 1540, 8vo); Cruciger, Enarratio 
(Vitemb., 1540, Argent. 1546, 8vo); Bullinger, Commen- 
tart (Tigur. 1543, fol.) ; Musculus, Commentarii (Basil. 
1545, 1553, 1554, 1564, 1580, 1618, fol.); Guilliaud, Brar- 
rationes (Par. 1550, fol.; Lugd. 1555, 8vo) ; Alesius, Com- 
mentarius (Basil, 1553, 8vo) ; Calvin, Commentarii (Ge- 
nev. 1DDS, 1555, fol. ; also in Opp. ; with a harmony, Ge- 
nev, 1563 ; in French, ib, 1563; in English, by Feterston, 
London, 1584, Ato; by Pringle, Edinb. 1847, 2 vols. 8vo0); 
Lraheron, Exposition [on part | (London, 1558, 8vo); De 
Reyna, A nnotationes (Francof. 1573, 4to); Marloratus, 
oS ae A (from the Latin, by Timme, Lond. 1575, fol.) ; 
pees ee noniarsite (Lausanne, 1578, 8vo); Danzus, 

Vommentarius (Geneva, 1585, 8vo); Hunnius, Commen- 

tarius (Francof. 1585, 1591, 1595, 8vo) ; Delphinus, Com- 

mentari [inelud. Hebrews | (ed. Sernanus, Rome, 1587 

8v0); Chytreeus, Scholia (ed. Schincke, F. ad M. 1588, 

8vo0); *Toletus [ Rom. Cath. ], Commentarii (Rom, 1588, 


fol. 1590, 2 vols, 4to; Lugd. 1589, 1614, fol.; Ven. 1589. | 


lea 1608, 4to); Hemmingius, Commentarins (Basil. 
1591, fol.); Zepper, Analysis (Herb. 1595, 8v0); Rollock, 


Commentarius (Geney. 1599, 1618, 8vo) ; Agricola, Com- 


mentarius (Colon. 1599, 8vo); Capponus, Commentarius 


(Ven. 1604, 4to) ; Pererius, Disputationes (Lugd. 1608- 
10),2 vols. 4to); Pelargus, Quesita (Francof. 1615, 4to) ; 
De Ribera, Commentarius (Lugdun, 1623, 4to); Mylius, — 
Commentarius (Francof. 1624, 4to) ; Tarnovius, Commen- 
tarius (Rost. 1629, 4to); J ansonius, Commentarius (Lo- 
van. 1630, 8vo) ; Corderius, Catena (Antw. 1630, folio) ; 
Lenus, Commentarius (Holm. 1640, 4to) ; Gomarus, 
Illustratio (Amst. 1644, fol.; also in Opp.); Lyser, Dis- 
putationes (Vitemb, 1646, 4to); Virginius, Note (Dorp. 
1647, 4to); Amyraut, Paraphrase (Fr., Salm. 1651, 8vo); 
Petrus, A rend, etc. (Dutch, Amsterd. 1653, 3 vols. 4to) ; 
Schlichting, Commentaria [including other books of the 
N.T. ] (Irenop. 1656, fol.) ; Hutcheson, Exposition (Lond, 
1657, fol., 1840, 8vo); Nifanius, Commentarius (F. ad M. 
1684, 4to) ; S. Schmidt, Paraphrasis (Argent. 1685, 1689, 
4to; also in Germ., Hal. 1716, 8vo); Vassor, Paraphrase 
(Fr., Paris, 1689, 12mo); Comazzi, Dimonstraztone, etc. 
(Naples, 1706, 8vo); Sibersma, Kxplication (in French, 
Amst. 1717, 4to; in Germ., Basel, 1718, 4to); Guillaers, 
Adnotationes [includ. begin. of Matt. and Luke] (Gan- 
day. 1724, 4to); *Lampe, Commentarius (Amst. 1724-6, 
Basil. 1725-7, 3 vols. 4to; in German, Lpz. 1729, 4to); 
also Syntagma (Amst. 1737, 2 vols. 4to); Merrick, An- 
notations [on i-iii] (Lond, 1764-7, 2 vols. 8yo); Light- 
foot, Exercitations (in Works, xii); also Chorographia 
(in Ugolino, Thesaurus, v, 1117); Semler, Paraphrasis 
(Halle, 1771-2, 2 vols. 8vo); Mosheim, Hrkidrung (ed, 
Jacobi, Weim. 1777, 4to) ; Hezel, Anleitung (pt. i, Frkft. 
1792,8vo); Oertel, Hridut. (includ. Epistles] (I'rkft. and 
Gorl. 1795, 2 vols. 8vo); Morus, Recitationes (edit. Din- 
dorf, Prag. 1795, Lips. 1796, 1808, 1821, 8vo); S. Lange, 
Erklérung [including Epistles ] (Weimar, 1795-7, 3 vols. 
8vo); Shepherd, Nores [including Epistles ] (Lond. 1796, 
Ato); Schmid, Theologia, etc. (Jen. 1800, 8v0) ; Schulze, 
Charakter, etc. (Lpz. 1803, 8vo); Paulus, Commentar (pt. 
i, Tiibing. 1806, 8vo); Breitenstein, Anmerkungen (Frkft. 
1813, 1828, 8vo) ; *Tittmann, Commentarius (Lips. 1816, 
8vo; tr. in English, Edinb. 1844, 2 vols. 12mo); Mayer, 
Beitrdge (Lps. 1820, 8vo): *Liicke, Commentar [inelud. 
Epistles ] (Bonn, 1820-32, 1833-5, 1840-43, 3 vols. 8vo; 
vol, iii [epistle } transl. into Engl., Edinb, 1837, 12mo) ; 
Moysey, Lectures (Oxf. 1821-23, 2 vols. 8vo); Pitman, 
Lectures [on i-x]| (Lond. 1822, 8vo) ; Seyffarth, Special- 
charakteristik, ete. (Lpzg. 1828, 8vo); *Tholuck, Com- 
mentar (lamb. 1826, 1828, 1831, 1833; Lips. 1837, 1844; 
Gotha, 1857 ; in Engl. by Kaufman, Boston, 1836, 12mo; 
by Krauth, Phila. 1859, 8vo) ; Klee, Commentar (Mainz, 
1829, 8vo) ; Fickenscher, A uslegung (Niirnb. 1831-33, 3 
vols. 8yo); Grimm, Christologia, ete. (Lips. 1833, 8vo); 
Sumner, Exposition (Lond. 1835, 8vo); Matthii, A usle- 
gung (vol. i, Gétt. 1837, 8vo) ; Slade, Readings (London, 
1837, 1843, 12mo); Simson, Vheologia, ete. (Reg. 1839, 
8vo) ; Fromann, Lehrbegrijf, ete. (Leipzig, 1839, 8vo) ; 
Wirth, Lrkldrung (Ulm, 1839, 8vo) ; Patterson, Lectures 
[ xiv-xvi] (London, 1840, 12mo); Anderson, Haposition 
(London, 1841, 2 vols. 12mo); Drummond, Laxposition 
(Lond. 1841, 12m0); Herberden, Reflections (Lond, 1842, 
12mo); Kostlin, Lehrbegriff, etc. (Berlin, 1843, 8yo); 
Baumgarten-Crusius, A uslegung [includ. Epistles] (Jen. 
1843-5, 2 vols. 8vo); Jones, Sermons [xiii-xvii] (Oxf. 
1844, 8vo); Aislabée, Translation (Lond. 1845, 12mo) ; 
Ford, Illustration (Lond. 1852, 8vo); Luthardt, Exigen- 
thiimlichkeit, etc. (pz. 1852-3, 2 vols. 8vo); Bouchier, 
Exposition (London, 1854, 12mo); Cumming, Readings 
(London, 1856, 8vo); Maurice, Discourses (Camb. 1857, 
12mo) ; 5 Clergymen, Revision (Lond. 1857, 8vo); Reuss, 
Introd. (in his Hist. de la théol. Chrétienne Strasb. 1860, 
li, 272 sq.); Fawcett, Exposition (London, 1860, 8v0); 
*Ewald, Erkidrung (includ. Epistles] (Gott. 1861 sq.,3 
vols, 8vo) ; *Hengstenberg, Hrlduterung (Berl, 1861-64, 
3 vols., 1869, 2 vols. 8vo; tr. in English, Edinb. 1865, 2 
vols, 8vo); Malan, Notes (Lond. 1862, 4to) ; Astié, Ea- 
plication (Geneve, 1862-4, 3 vols. 8v0); Klofutar, Com- 
mentarius (Vienna, 1863, 8v0); Brown, Lectures (Oxf. 
1863, 2 vols. 8vo); Biiumlein, Commentar (Stuttg. 1863, 


| 8vo); Scholten, Onderzock. (Leyd, 1864 sq., 2 vols. 8v0); 
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God et, Commentaire (vol. i, 1864, 8vo); Ryle, Thoughts. 
(Lond. 1865-6, 2 vols. 8vo0); Anon. Erlduterung (Berlin, 


1866, 8vo); Von Burger, Lrkldrung (Noval. 1867, 8vo) ; 
_ Roffhack, A uslegung (Leipzig, 1871, 2 vols. 8vo). See 


GOSPELS. 

_ JOHN, FIRST EPISTLE OF, the most important 
of the so-called catholic or “ general” Epistles, of which 
it is the fourth in order. See Breve, vol. i, p. 800, col. 2. 

I, Its A uthenticity.—That this is the production of the 
same author as wrote the fourth Gospel is so manifest 
that it has universally been admitted (comp. Hauff, Die 

Authentie u. der hohe Werth des Evang. Johan. p. 137 sq.). 
The establishment of the genuineness of the one, there- 
fore, involves the admission of that of the other. The 
evidence, however, in favor of the Epistle is sufficient to 
establish its claims, apart from its relation to the Gospel. 
See § 7, below. 

1, Eeternal.—Eusebius informs us that Papias knew 
and made use of it (H. £. iii, 39) ; Polycarp quotes a pas- 
sage (iv, 3) from it in his Epistle to the Philippians, ch. 
vii; Ireneus uses it (comp. Adv. Her, ii, 15; v,8, with 
1 John ii, 18; iv, 1,3; v,1); it is quoted or referred to 
by Clement of Alexandria (Strom, ii,389) and Tertullian 
(Scorpiac. c. 22; Adv. Prax. c.15); and Eusebius assures 
us that it was universally and always acknowledged in 
the Church (HE. iii, 25,26). It is found in the Peshito 
and in all the ancient versions, and is included in every 


- catalogue of the canonical books which has come down 


to us (Lardner, Works, vi, 584). In fact, the only per- 
sons who appear not to have recognised this Epistle are 
the ancient heretics, the Alogi and the Marcionites, the 
latter of whom were acquainted with none of the writ- 
ings of John, and the former rejected them all, ascribing 
them to Cerinthus, not upon critical, but purely arbitrary 
and dogmatical grounds, i 

2. With this the internal evidence fully accords. The 
work is anonymous, but the apostle John is plainly indi- 
cated throughout as the writer. The author asserts 
that he had been an immediate disciple of Jesus, and 
that he testifies what he himself had seen and heard (i, 


. 1-4; iv, 14), and this assumption is sustained through- 


out in a way so natural and unaffected that it would be 
doing violence to all probability to suppose that it could 
have been attained by one who felt that he was practis- 
ing in this a deliberate imposition. The circumstances 
also of the writer to which he alludes, the themes on 
which he chiefly dwells, and the spirit which his writing 
breathes, are all such as fall in with what we know of 
the apostle John, and suggest him as the writer. If this 
be the work of a pretender, he has, as De Wette remarks 
( Exeget. Hdb.), “shown incredible subtlety in concealing 
the name of the apostle, whilst he has indirectly, and in 
a most simple natural way, indicated him as the writer.” 

A few German theologians in our own times (Lange, 
Schriften des Johan. iii, 4 sq.; Cludius, Uransichten des 
Christenth. p-52sq.; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 166 sq. 5 
Zeller, in the Theol. Jahrb. 1845) have been the first crit- 
ies to throw doubts on the genuineness of any of John’s 
writings, and this altogether on internal grounds, but 
thev have met with complete refutations from the pens 
of Bertholdt (vi), Harmsen (A uthent. d. Schr. d. Evangel. 
Johan.), and Liicke (Commentar, iii). See above. The 
only serious objections to the Epistles are those of Bret- 
schneider, who has equally attacked the genuineness of 
the Gospel. f ' 

(1.) He maintains that the doctrine concerning the 
Logos, and the anti-docetic tendency of John’s Ist Epis- 
tle, betray an author of the second century, whom he as- 
sumes to be John the Presbyter. But it 1s beyond all 
question, says Liicke (/. ¢.), that the Logos doctrine of 
John, substantially, although not fully developed, exist- 
ed in the Jewish theologicai notions respecting the Son of 
God, and that we find it distinctly expressed, although in 
different words, in the Pauline representation of Christ’s 
exalted dignity (compare Coloss. i with Heb. i); that 
the rudiments of it appear in the literature of the Jews, 
canonical and apocryphal, Chaldaic and Alexandrian ; 
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that in the time of Christ it was considerably developed 
in the writings of Philo, and still more strongly in the 
fathers of the second century, who were so far from re- 
taining the simple, Hebraizing, and canonical mode of 
expression peculiar to John that in them it had assumed 
a gnostically erudite form, although essentially identical. 
John intends by the Word (Logos) to express the divine 
nature of Christ, but the patristic logology attempts to 
determine the relation between the Logos and the invis- 
ible God on one side, and the world on the other, The 


make use of John’s phraseology, further support their 
doctrines by ecclesiastical tradition, which, as Liicke ob- 
serves, must have its root in doctrines that were known 
in the first century. But, from Theophilus of Antioch 
downwards, the fathers, mentioning John by name, ex- 
pressly connect their elucidations with the canonical 
foundation in the Gospel of John, without the granting 
of which the language of Justin would be inexplicable 
(Olshausen, On the Genuineness of the Four Gospels, p. 
306 sq.). Accordingly, adds Liicke, on this side, the 
authenticity of the Gospel and Epistle remains unassail- 
able. See Locos. 

(2.) On similar grounds may be refuted Bretschnei- 
der’s arguments derived from the anti-docetic character 
of John’s Epistle. It is true, docetism, or the idealistic 
philosophy, was not fully developed before the second 
century, but its germ existed before the time of Christ, 
as has been shown by Mosheim, Walch, and Niemeyer. 
Traces of Jewish theology and Oriental theosophy hay- 
ing been applied to the Christian doctrine in the apos- 
tolic age are to be found in the Epistles of Paul, and it 
would be unaccountable to suppose that the fully devel- 
oped docetism should have first made its appearance in 
the Epistles of Irenzeus and Polycarp. We have the 
authority of the former of these for the fact that Cerin- 
thus taught the docetic heresy in the lifetime of John 
in the simple form in which it scems to be attacked in 
1 John iv, 1-3; ii, 22; 2 John 7. See Docer«, 

Il. Jntegrity.— The genuineness of only two small por- 
tions of this writing have been called in question, viz., 
the words 6 dpodoy@y Tov vidy Kai toy matépa éxet 
| (ii, 23), and the words éy 7) otjpav@ 6 Tarp, 6 Adyo¢ 
ki TO dyvov Uvevpa* cai ovror ot Tptic Ey tiot. Kai 
Tpsic Elowy ol praprupodyTec iv TH yy (Vv, 7,8). The 
former of these is omitted in the Text. Rec., and is print- 
ed in italics in the A.V. It is, however, supported by 
sufficient authority, and is inserted by Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Scholz, ete. The latter of these pas- 
sages has given rise to a world-famous controversy, 
which can hardly be said to have yet ended (Orme, 
Memoir of the Controversy respecting the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses { Lond. 1830]). The prevailing judgment, how- 
ever, of all critics and interpreters is that the passage is 
spurious (see Griesbach, Append. ad N. T. ii, 1-25; Tisch- 
endorf on the passage; Liicke, Comment. on the Epistles 
of John, in Bib. Cabinet, No. xv, etc.), See WITNESSES, 
THE THREE HEAVENLY. 

Il. Time and Place of writing the First Epistle. 
these points nothing certain can be determined. 

1. It has been conjectured by many interpreters, an- 
cient and modern, that it was written at the same place 
as the Gospel. The more ancient tradition places the 
writing of the Gospel at Ephesus, and a less authentic 
report refers it to the island of Patmos. Hug (/ntrod.) 
infers, from the absence of writing materials (3 John 13), 
that all John’s Epistles were composed at Patmos. The 
most probable opinion is that it was written somewhere 
in Asia Minor, in which was the ordinary residence of 
the apostle (Eusebius, Hist. Kecl. iti, 23); perhaps, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Greek Church, at Ephesus, 


On 


| but for this we haye no historical warrant (Liicke, Com- 


mentary )» 

2. It is equally difficult to determine the time of the 
writing of this Epistle, although it was most probably 
posterior to the Gospel, which seems to be referred to in 


1 John i,4. Some are of cpinion that the Epistle was 


earliest fathers, as Justin Martyr and Tatian, while they * 


a ene 


an envelope or accompaniment to the Gospel, and that 
they were consequently written nearly simultaneously 
(Hug, Introd.). As, however, the period when the Gos- 
pel was written, according to the evidence of tradition 
and criticism, “fluctuates between the sixth and ninth 
decennium of the first century” (Liicke, Commentary), we 
are at a loss for data on which to found any probable 
hypothesis respecting the exact time of the writing of 
the Epistle; but that it was posterior to the Gospel is 
further rendered probable from the fact that it is formed 
- on such a view of the person of Jesus as is found only in 
John’s Gospel, and that it abounds in allusions to the 
speeches of Jesus as there recorded. Liicke concludes, 
from its resembling the Gospel in its apologetical and 
polemical allusions, that it indicates such a state of the 
Christian community as proves that it must be posterior 
even to the last Epistles of Paul, and consequently that 
the ancient Church was justified in classing it among 
the catholic Epistles, which all bear this chronological 
character, 

It has been argued by several, from ii, 18 (éoxarn Wpa 
ioriv), that the Epistle was written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, while others, founding their conjecture 
on the same passage, maintain the very reverse. Among 
the former are to be found the names of Hammond, Gro- 
tius, Calovius, Lange, and Hinlein, and among the lat- 
ter those of Baronius, Basnage, Mill, and Le Clere. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the argument, in respect to 
the time when this Epistle was written, derived from its 
supposed senile tone, for, although the style is somewhat 
more tautological than the Gospel, this can be accounted 
for by its epistolary character, without ascribing it to the 
effects of senile forgetfulness. In fact, this character is 
altogether denied by some of the ablest critics. Still, 
from the patriarchal tone assumed in the Epistle, and the 
frequent use of the appellation “little children,” we may 
reasonably conclude that it was written in advanced 
age, perhaps not long after the Gospel, or about A.D. 92. 

IV. For whom written.—The writer evidently had in 
his eye a circle of readers with whom he stood in close 
personal relation—Christians, apparently, who were liv- 
ing in the midst of idolaters (v, 21), and who were ex- 
posed to danger from false speculation and wrong meth- 
ods of presenting the truths of Christianity (ii, 22-26; 
iv, 1-3; v, 1-6, etc.). If the Epistle was written by 
John at Ephesus, we may, from these circumstances, 
with much probability conclude that the Christians in 
that region were the parties for whose behoof it was first 
designed. Augustine (Quest. Hvangel. ii, 39) says it was 
addressed “ad Parthos,” and this inscription appears in 
several MSS. of the Vulgate, and has been defended by 
Grotius, Paulus, and others, as giving the real destina- 
tion of the Epistle. John, however, had no relations 
with the Parthians that we know of, nor does a single 
ancient testimony confirm the statement of Augustine, 
except on the part of later writers of the Latin Church, 
who probably simply followed him. It has been sug- 
-gested that, as the 2d Epistle is by some of the ancients 
described as mpdc mapSévoue (Clem, Alex. F'rag., edit. 
Ap otter, p. 1011), this may have been changed into zpde 
TapSoue, and by mistake applied to the Ist Epistle 
((Whiston, Comment. on the Cath. Epistles ; Hug, Introd. 
p. 464, Fosdick’s transl.). This is possible, but not very 
probable. : The suggestion of Wegscheider, that “ad 
Parthos 1s an error for “ad Sparsos,” an inscription 
which actually is found in several MSS, (Scholz, Bibl. 
Krit. Reise, p. 67), is ingenious, and may be correct. If 
we are to understand the term catholic, as applied to this 
Epistle, in the sense of circular, we may naturally infer 
from the absence of the epistolary form, that this was a 
encyclical letter addressed to several of John’s congrega- 
tions, and in all probability to the churches of the Apoe- 
alypse. See §8,below. Lardner is clearly right when 
he says that it was primarily meant for the churches in 
Asia under John’s inspection, to whom he had alre 
orally delivered his doctrine (i, 3; ii, 7), 
TION. 
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V. Character-—Though ranked among the catholic — 
Epistles, this writing has not the form of an epistle—in 
this respect it more resembles a free homily; still, in 
fact, it undoubtedly was sent as a letter to the persons 
for whose instruction it was designed. The general 
strain is admonitory, and the author seems to have writ- 
ten as he would haye spoken had those whom he ad- 
dresses been present before him. One great thought 
pervades the book—the reality of Christ’s appearance in 
the flesh, and the all-sufficiency of his doctrine for sal- 
vation—a salvation which manifests itself in holiness 
and love. But the author does not discuss these topics 
in any systematic or logical form; he rather allows his 
thoughts to flow out in succession as one suggests anoth- 
er, and clothes them in simple and earnest words as they 
arise in his mind. Some have imputed a character of 
senility to the work on this account, but without reason. 
Under a simple and inartificial exterior there lies deep 
thought, and the book is pervaded by a suppressed in- 
tensity of feeling that recalls the youthful Boanerges in 
the aged apostle. The mighty power that is in it has 
drawn to it in all ages the reverence and love of the no- 
blest minds, “especially of those who more particularly 
take up Christianity as a religion of love—a religion of 
the heart” (Liicke, /nt. p. 55). 

VI. Contents.—A strict analysis of this Epistle, there- 
fore, seems hardly possible, as the writer does not appear 
to have been systematic in its plan, but rather to have 
written out of a full and loving heart. ‘ He asserts the 
pre-existent glory and the real humanity of our Lord, 
in opposition to false teachers, and for the comfort of 
the Church (i,1-7). Then follows a statement of the 
sinfulness of man, and the propitiation of Christ, this 
propitiation being intended to stir us up to holiness and 
love (i,8; ii, 17); Jesus and the Christ are asserted to 
be one, in opposition to the false teachers (ii, 18-29). 
The next chapter seems devoted to the singular love of 
God in adopting us to be his sons, with the happiness 
and the duties arising out of it, especially the duty of 
brotherly love (ch. iii). The following chapter is prin- 
cipally occupied with marks by which to distinguish the 
teaching of the Spirit of God from that of false teachers 
and of Antichrist, with repeated exhortations to ‘love as 
brethren’ (ch. iv), The apostle then shows the connec- 
tion between faith, renewal, love to God and to the 
brethren, obedience, and victory over the world, and 
concludes with a brief summary of what had been al- 
ready said (ch. vy)” (Fairbairn). See § 8, below. 

VIL. Relation to the Fourth Gospel.—The close affinity 
between this Epistle and John’s Gospel has already been 
alluded to. In style, in prevailing formule of expres- 
sion, in spirit, and in thought, the two are identical. “Tt 
is evident that the writer of each had a similar class of 
opponents in his mind—those who, like the Docete, de- 
nied the true humanity of Christ; those, again, who de- 
nied that the man Jesus was the Christ and Son of God; 
and those who, under pretence of being his disciples, 
were habitually living in violation of his commands. In 
both books is the same deeply loving and contemplative 
nature; in both, a heart completely imbued with the 
teaching of the Saviour; in both, also, the same tenden- 
cy to abhorrence of those who opposed his Lord. Re- 
markable, too (to use the words of Ebrard), is the simi- 
larity of the circle of ideas in both writings. The no- 
tions, light, life, darkness, truth, ie, meet us in the Epis- 
tle with the same broad and deep meaning which they 
bear in the Gospel; so, also, the notions of propitiation 
(‘Aaopdc), of doing righteousness, sin, or iniquity (apap- 
Tiay, dvopiay), and the sharply-presented antitheses of 
light and darkness, truth and lie, life and death, of lov- 
ing and hating, the love-of the Father and of the world, 
children of God and of the devil, spirit of truth and of 
error” (Fairbairn). Macknight, and, still more fully, De 
W ette, have drawn out a copious comparison of expres- 
sions common to the Gospel and Epistle. 

This similarity has led to the suggestion that both, in 
a sense, form one whole, the Epistle being, according te 
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D rolegomenon to the Gospel; according to oth- 
) its practical conclusion; and according to others, its 
ommendatory accompaniment, The probability is that 
both were written at the same period of the author's 


- life, and that they both contain in writing what he had 


been accustomed to testify and teach during his apos- 


 tolic ministry; but whether any closer relation than 


‘this exists between them must remain matter entirely 


— of conjecture. 


VILL. Design.—That the apostle sought to confirm the 
believers for whom he wrote in their attachment to 
Christianity as it had been delivered to them by the 
ambassadors of Christ is evident on the surface of the 
Epistle. It is clear, also, that he had in view certain 
false teachers by whose arts the Christians were in dan- 


ger of being seduced from the faith of Jesus as the in- 
- earnate Son of God, and from that holy and loving course 


of conduct to which true faith in Jesus leads; but who 
these false teachers were, or to what school they be- 
longed, is doubtful. It is an old opinion that they were 
Docetex (Tertullian, De carne Christi, i, 24; Dionys. Al. 
ap. Eusebius, //. 2. vii, 25), and to this many recent in- 
quirers have given in their adherence. Liicke, who 
strenuously defends this view, attempts to show that 
Docetism was in vogue as early as the time of John by 
an appeal to the case of Cerinthus, and to the references 
to Docetism in three of the epistles of Ignatius (Ad 
Smyrn. 2 sq.; Ad Trall. ix; Ad Eph. vii); but the doc- 
trine of Cerinthus respecting the person of Jesus Christ 
was not Docetic in the proper sense, and the passages 
cited from Ignatius are all subject to the suspicion of 
being interpolations, as none of them are found in the 
Syriac recension. Luicke lays stress also on the words 
dy capwi tAn\vSira (iv.2; comp. 2 John vii) as indicat- 
ing an express antithesis to the doctrine of the Doceties 
that Christ had come only in appearance. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this means anything more 
than that Christ had really come, the phrase év capxi 
éASeiv being probably a familiar technicality for this 
among the Christians. It may be questioned, also, 
whether the passage should not be translated thus, 
“Every spirit which confesseth Jesus Christ having 
[who has] come in the flesh is of God,” rather than 
thus, “Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come,” ete. (for duooyeiy with the accusative, see 
John ix, 22; Acts xxiii, 8; Rom. x, 9; 1 Tim. vi, 12), 
and in this case even the appearance of allusion to a 
contrary doctrine vanishes (see Bleek, Finleit. p. 593). 
It may be added that, had John intended to express a 


direct antithesis to Docetism, he would hardly have con- | 


tented himself with merely using the words éy capKl, 
for there is a sense in which even the Docete would 
have admitted this. 

The main object of the Epistle, therefore, does not 
appear to be simply that of opposing the errors of the 
Docetz (Schmidt, Bertholdt, Niemeyer), or of the Gnos- 
tics (Kleuker), or of the Nicolaitans (Macknight), or 
of the Cerinthians (Michaelis), or of all of them togeth- 
er (Townsend), or of the Sabians (Barkey, Storr, Keil), 


> or of Judaizers (Léfiler, Semler), or of apostates to Ju- 


daism (Lange, Eichhorn, Hiinlein): the leading pur- 
pose of the apostle appears to be rather constructive 
than polemical. John is remarkable both in his history 
and in his writings for his abhorrence of false doctrine, 
but he does not attack error as a controversialist. He 
states the deep truth and lays down the deep moral 
teaching of Christianity, and in this way, rather than 
directly, condemns heresy. In the introduction (i, 14) 
the apostle states the purpose of his Epistle. It is to 
declare the Word of life to those whom he is address- 
ing, in order that he and they might be united in true 
communion with each other, and with God the Father, 
and his Son Jesus Christ. He at once begins to explain 
the nature and conditions of communion with God, and, 
being led on from this point into other topics, he twice 
brings himself back to the same subject. The first part 
of the Epistle may be considered to end at un, 28, The 
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apostle begins afresh with the doctrine of sonship or 
communion at ii, 29, and returns to the same theme at 
iv, 7. His lesson throughout is, that the means of 
union with God are, on the part of Christ, his atoning 
blood (i, 7; ii, 2; iii, 5; iv, 10, 14; v, 6) and advocacy 
(ii, 1)—on the part of man, holiness (i, 6), obedience (ii, 
3), purity (iii, 3), faith (iii, 28; iv, 3; v, 5), and, above 
all, love (ii,7; iii, 14; iv,7; v,1). John is designated as 
the Apostle of Love, and rightly ; but it should be ever 
remembered that his “love” does not exclude or ignore, 
but <mbraces both faith and obedience as constituent 
parts of itself. Indeed, Paul’s “faith that worketh by 
love,” and James's “works that are the fruit of faith,” 
and John’s “love which springs from faith and pro- 
duces obedience,” are all one and the same state of 
mind described according to the first, third, or second 
stage into which we are able to analyze the complex 
whole. 

IX. Commentaries.—The special exegetical helps on 
the whole of the three epistles of John, besides those 
mentioned under the Gospel above, are the following, 
of which we designate the most important by prefixing 
an asterisk: Didymus, Jn Ep. Jo. (in Bibl. Max. Patr.vy ; 
also in Bibl. Patr. Gall. vi); Bede, Eapositio (in Opp. 
y); Althamer, Commentarius (Argent. 1521, 1528, 8y0); 
Hemming, Commentarius (Vitemb. 1569, 8vo) ; Selneck- 
er, Homilie (Frane. 1580, 1597, 8vo); Danzus, Commen- 
tarius (Genev. 1585, 8vo); Horne, Hapositio [including 
Jude] (Brunsw. 1654, 4to); Rappolt, Commentatio (ed. 
Carpzov, Lips. 1687, and later, 4to) ; Creyghton, Ontleed- 
ing (Franec. 1704, 4to); J. Lange, Exegesis (Hal. 1713, 
Ato; including Pet., ib. 1724, fol.) ; Rusmeyer, Erkldrung 
(Hamb. 1717, 4to); Whiston, Commentary (Lond. 1719, 
8vo); Tgilde, Verklaaring (Delph. 1736, 4to) ; Ruhlius, 
Note (Amst. 1739, 12mo) ; Benson, Notes (London, 1749, 
4to; includ. other cath. ep., ib. 1756, 4to) ; Schirmer, E7r- 
klérung (Breslau, 1780, 8vo); Morus, Prelectiones (edit. 
Hempel, Lips. 1797, 8vo); Hawkins, Commentary (Hal- 
ifax. 1808, 8vo) ; Jaspis, A dnotatio [includ. Rev.] (Lips. 
1816, 1821, 8vo); Paulus, Erkidrung (Heidelberg, 1829, 
8vo); Bickersteth, Laposition [includ. Jude | (London, 
1846, 12mo); Braune, Auslegung (Grim. 1847, 8vo); 
Mayer, Commentar (Wien, 1801, 8vo); Sander, Commen- 
tar (Elberf. 1851, 8vo); Besser, A uslegung (Halle, 1851, 
1856, 1862, 12mo); *Diisterdieck, Commentar (Gétting. 
1852-56, 2 vols. 8yo); *Huther, in Meyer’s Handbuch 
(Gotting. 1853, 1861, 8vo); *Maurice, Lectures (Cambr. 
1857, 1867, 8vo). 

On the First Epistle alone there are the following: 
Augustine, Tractatus (in Opp. iv, 1091; tr. into French, 
Par. 1670, 12mo); Luther, Commentarius (ed. Neumann, 
Lips. 1708; ed. Bruns, Lub. 1797, 8vo; also in German, 
in Werke, Lpz. xi, 672; Halle, ix, 906); (Ecolampadius, 
Homilic. (Basil. 1525, 8vo); Zwingle, Annotationes (in 
Opp. iv, 585); Tyndale, Exposition (London, 1531, 8vo ; 
reprinted, in Hapositions, ib. 1829, p. 145); Megander, 
Adnotationes (includ. Hebrews | (Tigur. 1539, 8vo) ; Fo- 
leng, Commentaria (Venice, 1546, 8vo) ; Beurlinus, Com- 
mentarius (Tibing. 1571, 8vo); Hunnius, Enarratio (. 
ad M. 1586, 1592, 8vo) ; Hessels, Commentarius (Duaci, 
1599, 8vo); Eckhard, Disputationes (Gies. 1609, 8vo) ; 
Socinus, Commentarius (Racoy. 1614, 8vo; also in Opp. 
i, 157); Egard, Lrkldrung (Gosl. 1628, 8vo0); Cundisius, 
Questiones (Jena, 1648, 1698, 4to); Roberts, Lvidences, 
ete. (Lond. 1649, 8vo); Mestrezat, Exposition (Fr., Ge- 
neve, 1651, 2 vols. 12mo) ; Cotton, Commentary (Lond. 
1656, fol.); Hardy, Unfolding [on i-ili] (Lond. 1656-9, 
2 vols. 4to); *S. Schmid, Commentarius (F. et Lipsix, 
1687, 1707, 1736, 4to); Dorsche, Disputationes (Rostock, 
1697, 4to) ; Spener, Erklarung (Halle, 1699, 1711, 4to); 
Zeller, Predigten (Lpz. 1709, 8vo) ; Marperger, A uslegung 
(Niammb. 1710, 4to) ; Oporinus, Liberatio (Gotting. 1741, 
4to); Freylinghausen, Erklérung (Halle, 1741, 8vo) ; 
Steinhofer, Erklarung (Tiibing. 1762, Hamb, 1848, 8vo) ; 
Carpzov, Scholia (Helmstadt, 1773, 4to) ; Semler, Para- 
phrasis (Riga, 1792, 12mo); Hesselgren, Prolegomena 
(Upsala, 1800, 8vo); Weber, De authentia, ete, (Halle, 
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1828, 4to); Rickli, Erkldrung (Luz. 1828, 8vo) ; Pierce, 
Sermons (Lond, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo); Johannsen, Predigten 
(Alton, 1838, 8vo); Paterson, Commentary (Lond. 1842, 
i8mo); Thomas, Htudes, etc. (Gen. 1849, 8vo) ; *Nean- 
der, Erlduterung (Berl. 1851, 8vo; tr. into Engl. by Mrs. 
Conant, N. Y. 1852, 12mo); Erdmann, A rgumentun, ete. 
(Berol. 1855, 8vo); Graham, Commentary (Lond. 1857, 
12mo); Myrberg, Commentarius (Upsala, 1859, 8vo) K 
Handcock, Hxposttion (Edinburgh, 1861, 8vo); Candlish, 
Lectures (Edinburgh, 1866, vo); Haupt, Kinleitung, ete. 
(Colb. 1869, 8vo). See Epistles (CATHOLIC). 

JOHN, SECOND axnp THIRD EPISTLES OF. 
The title catholic does not properly belong to the 2d 
and 3d Epistles. It became attached to them, although 
addressed to individuals, because they were of too little 
importance to be classed by themselves, and, so far as 
doctrine went, were regarded as appendices to the Ist 
Mpistle. 

I. Authorship.—1. The external evidence for the gen- 
uineness of these two Epistles is less copious and deci- 
sive than that for the Ist Epistle. They are not in the 
Peshito version, which shows that at the time it was ex- 
ecuted they were not recognised by the Syrian church- 
es; and Eusebius places them among the dyriAsyopeva 
(HW, E. iii, 25). See ANTILEGOMENA, The 11th verse 
of the 2d Epistle, however, is quoted by Irenzeus (Her. 
i, 16, 3) as a saying of John, the disciple of the Lord, 
meaning thereby, without doubt, the apostle. Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. ii), in referring to John’s Ist Epis- 
tle, uses the words ‘Lwavynce év ry peccom éxioroy, 
which shows that he was acquainted with at least two 
Epistles of John; there is extant, in a Latin translation, 
a commentary by him on the 2d Epistle; and, as Euse- 
bius and Photius both attest. that he wrote comménta- 
ries on all the seven catholic Epistles, it would appear 
that he must have known and acknowiedged the 3d 
also. If the Adumrationes are Clement's, he bears di- 
rect testimony to the 2d Epistle (A dumbr. p. 1011, edit. 
Potter). Origen speaks of the apostle John having 
left a 2d and 3d Epistle, which, however, he adds, all did 
not accept as genuine (/n Joan. ap. Eusebius, vi, 25). 
Dionysius of Alexandria (ibid. vii, 25) recognises them 
as productions of the same John who wrote the Gospel 
and the 1st Epistle, and so do all the later Alexandrian 
writers. Eusebius himself elsewhere refers to them 
(Dem. Evang. iii, 5) without hesitation as John’s; and in 
the synod held at Carthage (A.D, 256), Aurelius, bishop 
of Chullabi, confirmed his vote by citing 2 John 10 sq. 
as the language of the apostle John (Cyprian, Opp. ii, 
120, ed. Oberthiir). Ephrem Syrus speaks of them in 
the same way in the fourth century. In the fifth cen- 
tury they are almost universally received. A homily, 
wrongly attributed to St. Chrysostom, declares them un- 
canonical, In the Muratori Fragment, which, however, 


confused or apparently vitiated, there are at least two 
Ipistles of John recognised, for the author uses the plu- 
ral in mentioning John’s Epistles. In all the later cat- 
alogues, with the exception of the Jambics ad Seleucum, 
they are inserted with the other canonical books of the 
N.T. There is thus a solid body of evidence in favor 
of the genuineness of these epistles, That they were 
not universally known and received is probably to be 
accounted for by their character as private letters to in- 
dividuals, which would naturally be longer in coming 
under general recognition than such as were addressed 
to churches or the Christians of a district, 

; The only antagonistic testimony which has reached us 
from antiquity is that of Jerome, who says (De vir. [llust. 
1x, 18) that both epistles were commonly reputed to be 
the production, not of John the apostle, but of John the 
presbyter, confirmed by the statement of Eusebius (iii, 
25) that it was doubtful whether they were the produc- 
tion of the evangelist or of another John. On this it 
may be observed, 1. That the statement of Jerome is 
certainly not true in its full extent, for there is evidence 
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enough that both im his own time and before, as well as 


‘after it, the general belief, both in the Latin and ¢ 


Greek churches, was that they were written by John — 


the apostle. 2. Both Jerome and Eusebius concur in at- 


testing that all ascribed these Epistles either to John — 


the apostle or John the presbyter as their author, which 


may be accepted as convincing evidence that they are 


not forgeries of an age later than that of the apostle. 
3. The question being between John the apostle and 
John the presbyter, we may, without laying stress on 
the fact that the existence of the latter is, to say the 
least, involved in doubt [see Jonn THE PresByTER J, 
call attention to the consideration that, whilst the use of 
the expression 0 mpeoStrepoc by the writer of the 2d 
Epistle may haye given rise to the report which Jerome 
and Eusebius attest, there lies in this a strong evidence 
that the writer was John the apostle, and not John the 
presbyter; for it is quite credible that the former, writ- 
ing in his old age, should employ the term zpeoPbrepog 
to express this fact just as Paul does (Philem. 9), and as 
Peter does (1 Epist. v, 1), whereas it is incredible that the 
latter, with whom presbyter was a title of office, should, 
in writing a letter to an individual, designate himself 
thus, inasmuch as, the office being common to him with 
many others, the title, in the absence of his name, was 
no designation at all, to say nothing of the fact that 
there is no evidence that the members of the zpeo(u- 
Thpoy in the primitive churches ever received mpeo- 
Birepog as a title, any more than the members of the 
Church, though collectively oi éytoe and ot ade poi, re- 
ceived individually dye or adeAGi¢ as a title (see be- 
low). On these grounds there seems to be no reason for 
attaching much importance to the opinion or tradition 
reported by Jerome, though it has been adopted by Eras- 
mus, Grotius, Credner, Jachmann (Comm. tb. d. Kathol. 
Br.), and more recently by Ebrard (Olshausen, Comment. 
vi,4, E.T. vol. x, and in Herzog, Encyc. vi, 736). A late 
writer (Willichen, Der geschichtliche Charakter des Ev. 
Joh. Elberf. 1869) holds that the 2d and 3d Epistles are 
the production of disciples of John the apostle. 

2. If the external testimony is not as decisive as we 
might wish, the zzternal evidence is peculiarly strong. 
Mill has pointed out that of the thirteen verses which 
compose the 2d Epistle, eight are to be found in the 1st 
Epistle. Either, then, the 2d Epistle proceeded from 
the same author as the Ist, or from a conscious fabri- 
cator who desired to pass off something of his own as 
the production of the apostle; but, if the latter alterna- 
tive had been true, the fabricator in question would as- 
suredly have assumed the title of John the apostle in- 
stead of merely designating himself as John the edder, 
and he would have introduced some doctrine which it 
would have been his object to make popular. The title 


| and contents of the Epistle are strong arguments against 


; : oe c | a fabricator, whereas they would account for its non- 
in the part relating to the Epistles of John, is somewhat | 


universal reception in early times; and if not the work 
of a fabricator, it must, from style, diction, and tone of 
thought, be the work of the author of the Ist Epistle, 
and, we may add, of the Gospel. The private nature 
of their contents removes also the suspicion that they 
could have been forged, since it would be difficult to 
discover any purpose which could have led to such a 
forgery. 

The reason why John designates himself as zpeoBi- 
Tepoc rather than dzdoroXoe (2 Epist.1; 3 Epist. 1) is 
no doubt the same as that which made Peter designate 
himself by the same title (1 Pet. v, 1), and which caused 
James and Jude to give themselves no other title than 
“the servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(James i, 1), “the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother 
of James” (Jude 1). Paul had a special object. in de- 
claring himself an apostle. Those who belonged to the 
original Twelve had no such necessity imposed upon 
them. With them it was a matter of indifference 


, whether they employed the name of apostle, like Peter 


(1 Pet.i,1; 2 Pet.i, 1), or adopted an appellation which 


the y shared with others, like John, and J. ames, and Jude, 
See ELprr. 
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[I. The second Epistle is addressed to one whom the 
r calls ¢eA\ekr7) Kupia. This has been differently 
erstood, By some it has been regarded as desig- 
ing the Church collectively, by others as designating 
a particular congregation, and by others as denoting an 
dividual. This expression cannot mean the Church 
zs (Jerome), nor a particular church (Cassiodorus), nor the 
elect Church which comes together on Sundays (Micha- 
 elis), nor the Church of Philadelphia (Whiston), nor the 
Church of Jerusalem (Whitby). These opinions are 
rendered improbable partly by the reference in verse 11 
to the children, and in verse 13 to the sister of the party 
addressed, partly by the want of any authority for such 
a usage of the term kupia as would thus be imputed to 
the apostle. By those who understand this of an indi- 
vidual there are three renderings: according to one in- 
terpretation she is “the lady Electa;” to another, “the 
elect Kyria;” to a third, “the elect lady.” ‘The first in- 
terpretation is that of Clement of Alexandria (if the 
passage above referred to in the Adumbrationes be his), 
Wetstein, Grotius, Middleton; the second is that of Ben- 
son, Carpzoy, Schleusner, Heumann, Bengel, Rosenmiil- 
ler, De Wette, Liicke, Neander, Davidson; the third is 
the rendering of the English version, Mill, Wall, Wolf, 
Le Clere, Lardner, Beza, Eichhorn, Newcome, Wakefield, 
Macknight. For the rendering “the lady Electa” to be 
right, the word xvpia must have preceded (as in modern 
Greek) the word éxAexry, not followed it; and, further, 
the last verse of the Epistle, in which her sister is also 
spoken of as éxAex7y, is fatal to the hypothesis. The 
rendering “the elect lady” is probably wrong, because 
there is no article before the adjective éxAexry. It re- 
mains that the rendering “the elect Kyria” is probably 
right, though here too we should have expected the ar- 
ticle—as, indeed, we should under any of the three ren- 
derings (though the rendering “an elect lady” is not 
demanded; see Alford, Gr. Test. vol. v, prolegg.). The 
choice, therefore, being between the last two of these 
renderings, two circumstances secm to be decisive in fa- 
yor of the former: Kyria occurs elsewhere as a proper 
name [see Cyrta]; and that éxAexr# is to be taken in 
its usual signification is rendered probable by its being 
-applied in verse 13 to the sister of the party addressed. 
See ELEcTA. 

At the time of writing this Epistle the apostle was 
with the sister of the lady addressed, but expresses a 
hope ere long to see the latter, and converse with her 
on matters of which he could not then write. From 
this we may infer either that the apostle was at the 
time on a journey from which he expected ere long to 
return, or that the lady in question resided not very far 
from his usual residence, and that he intended soon to 
pay her a visit. Adopting the latter hypothesis as the 
more probable, and viewing it in connection with the 
apostle’s styling himself zpea/3irepoc, we may infer 
that the Epistle was written at a late period of the 
; apostle’s life. 

The object of the apostle in writing the 2d Epistle 
was to warn the lady to whom he wrote against abetting 
the teaching known as that of Basilides and his follow- | 
ers, by perhaps an undue kindness displayed by her to- 
wards the preachers of the false doctrine. After the in- 
troductory salutation, the apostle at once urges on his 
correspondent the great principle of love, which with 
him (as we have. before seen) means right affection 
springing from right faith, and issuing in right conduct. 
The immediate consequence of the possession of this 
love is the abhorrence of heretical misbelief, because the 
latter, 1 
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being incompatible with right faith, is destructive | 
of the producing cause of love, and therefore of love 
itself, This is the secret of John’s strong denunciation 
of the “deceiver,” whom he designates as “ Antichrist.” 
Love is with him the essence of Christianity, but love 
ean spring only from right faith. Wrong belief, there- 
fore, destroys love, and with it Christianity. Therefore 
says he, “If there come any unto you and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
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him God speed, for he that biddeth him God speed is 
partaker of his evil deeds” (2 Epist. 10, 11), 

_ ILL The third Epistle is addressed to Caius, a Chris- 
tian brother noted for his hospitality to the saints. 
Whether this be one of those mentioned elsewhere in 
the N. T, by this name is uncertain; he may haye been 
the same mientioned Acts xix, 28, See Gaius. The 
apostle writes for the purpose of commending to the 
kindness and hospitality of Caius some Christians who 
were strangers in the place where he lived. It is prob- 
able that these Christians carried this letter with them 
to Caius as their introduction. It would appear that 
the object of the travellers was to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles without money and without price (3 Kpist. 
7). The apostle had already written to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the place (¢ypay a, ver. 9, not “ serip- 
sissem,” as the Vulg.), but they, at the instigation of 
Diotrephes, had refused to receive the missionary breth- 
ren, and therefore the apostle now commends them to 
the care of a layman. It is probable that Diotrephes 
was a leading presbyter who held Judaizing views, and 
would not give assistance to men who were going about 
with the purpose of preaching solely to the Gentiles. 
The apostle intimates the probability of his soon per- 
sonally visiting the church, when he would deal with 
Diotrephes for his misconduct, and would communicate 
to Caius many things of which he could not then write. 
In the mean time he exhorts him to follow that which 
is good, commends one Demetrius, and concludes with 
benediction and salutation. Whether this Demetrius 
(ver. 12) was a tolerant presbyter of the same commu- 
nity, whose example John holds up as worthy of com- 
mendation in contradistinction to that of Diotrephes, or 
whetlier he was one of the strangers who bore the letter, 
we are now unable to determine. 

From their general similarity, we may conjecture that 
the two epistles were written shortly after the Ist Epis- 
tle from Ephesus. They both apply to individual cases 
of conduct the principles which had been laid down in 
their fulness in the Ist Epistle. 

IV. Commentaries.—The following are the exegetical 
helps on the whole of both the latter epistles exclusive- 
ly, in addition to those noticed above: Jones, Commen- 
tary [including Philem. etc.] (Lond. 1635, fol.) ; Smith, 
Exposition [on 2d Epistle] (Lond. 1663, 4to) ; Sonntag, 
Hypomnemata (Altorf, 1697, 8vo) ; Feustking, Commen- 
tarius (Vitemb, 1707, fol.); Verpoorten, Lxercitationes 
(Gedan. 1741, 4to) ; Heumann, Commentar [on 3d Epist. ] 
(Helmst. 1778, 8v0) ; Miiller, Commentarius [on 2d Epist. ] 
(Schleiz, 1783, 4to); Sommel, /sagoge (Lond. 1798, 4to) ; 
Rambonnet, Specimen, etc. [on 2d Epistle] (Tr. ad Rh. 
1818, 8vo); Gachon, Authenticité, ete. (Montaub. 1851, 
8yo); Cox, Private Letters of Sts. Paul and John (Lond. 
1867, 8vo). See COMMENTARY. 

JOHN, REVELATION OF. 

John the Baptist (lwdvyne 6 Barrisrne, or simply 
"Iwavync, when the reference is clear, as in Matt. iii, 4; 
iv, 12; Lat. Joannes [ Tacitus, //ist, v, 12]; Heb. y2ny, 
denoting grace, or furor [see Simonis, Ler. N.T.p.513)). 
In the Church John commonly bears the honorable title 
of “forerunner of the Lord”—antecursor et preeparator 
yiarum Domini (Tertull. adv. Mare. iv, 33); in Greek, 
mpbdpopoc, Tpoayyedoc Kupiov. ‘The accounts of him 
which the Gospels present are fragmentary and imper- 
fect; they involve, too, some difficulties which the 
learned have found it hard to remove; yet enough is 
given to show that he was a man of a lofty character, 
and that the relation in which he stood to Christianity 
was one of great importance. Indeed, according to our 
Lord’s own testimony, he was a more honored charactcr 
and distinguished saint than any prophet who had pre- 
ceded him (Luke vii, 28). See PRopHEt. 

1. John was of the priestly race by both parents, for 
his father Zacharias was himself a priest of the course 
of Abia, or Abijah (1 Chron. xxiv, 10), offering incense 
at the very time when a son was prom:sedl to him; and 


See REVELATION. 
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Elizabeth was of the daughters of Aaron (Luke i, 5), 
the latter “a cousin” (svyyevfe, relative) of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, whose senior John was by a period of 
six months (Luke i). Both parents, too, were devout 
persons, waiking in the commandments of God, and 
waiting for the fulfilment of his promise to Israel. The 
(liyine mission of John was the subject of prophecy 
many centuries before his birth, for Matthew (iil, 3) 
tells us that it was John who was prefigured by Isaiah 
as “the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight” (Isa. 
xl, 3), while by the prophet Malachi the Spirit announ- 
ces more definitely, “ Behold, I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me” (iii, 1). His 
birth—a birth not according to the ordinary laws of na- 


ture, but through the miraculous interposition of Al-. 


mighty power—was foretold by an angel sent from God, 
who announced it as an occasion of joy and gladness to 
many, and at the same time assigned to him the name 
of John, to signify either that he was to be born of God’s 
especial favor, or, perhaps, that he was to be the har- 
binger of grace. The angel Gabriel, moreover, pro- 
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restored? With such grave thoughts were the minds: 


claimed the character and office of this wonderful child | 


even before his conception, foretelling that he would be 
filled with the Holy Ghost from the first moment of his 
existence, and appear as the great reformer of his coun- 
trymen—another Elijah in the boldness with which he 
would speak truth and rebuke vice—but, above all, as 
the chosen forerunner and herald of the long-expected 
Messiah. These marvellous revelations as to the char- 
acter and career of the son for whom he had so long 
prayed in vain were too much for the faith of the aged 
Zacharias, and, when he sought some assurance of the 
certainty of the promised blessing, God gave it to him 
in ajudgment—the privation of speech—until the event 
foretold should happen—a judgment intended to serve 
at once as a token of God’s truth and a rebuke of his 
own incredulity. And now the Lord’s gracious promise 
tarried not. Elizabeth, for greater privacy, retired into 
the hill-country, whither she was soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by her kinswoman Mary, who was herself the ob- 
ject and channel of divine grace beyond measure great- 
er and more mysterious. The two cousins, who were 
thus honored above all the mothers of Israel, came to- 
gether in a remote city, and immediately God's pur- 
pose was confirmed to them by a miraculous sign; for, 
as soon as Elizabeth heard the salutations of Mary, the 
babe leaped in her womb, thus acknowledging, as it 
were, even before birth, the presence of his Lord (Luke 
i,43,44). Three months after this, and while Mary still 
remained with her, Elizabeth was delivered of a son, 
B.C. 6. The exact spot where John was born is not de- 
termined. The rabbins (Otho, Lex. Rabb. p.324; Witsii 
Miscell. Sacr. ii, 389) fix on Hebron, in the hill-country 
of Judea; Paulus, Kuinoel, and Meyer, after Reland, are 
in favor of Jutta, “a city of Juda.” See Jurran. On 
the eighth day the child of promise was, in conformity 
with the law of Moses (Lev. xii, 3), brought to the priest 
for circumcision, and, as the performance of this rite was 
the accustomed time for naming a child, the friends of 
the family proposed to call him Zacharias, after the 
name of his father. The mother, however, required 
that he should be called John, a decision which Zacha- 
Tias, still speechless, confirmed by writing on a tablet, 
ce his name is John.” The judgment on his want of 
faith was then at once withdrawn, and the first use 
which he made of his recovered speech was to praise 
Jehovan for his faithfulness and mercy (Luke i, 64). 
God’s wonderful interposition in the birth of John had 
impressed the minds of many with a certain solemn awe 
and expectation (Luke iii, 15). God was surely again 
visiting his people. His providence, so long hidden, 
seemed once more about to manifest itself, The child 
thus supernaturally born must doubtless be commission- 
ed to perform some important part in the history of the 
chosen people. Could it be the Messiah? Could it be 
Elijah? Was the era of their old prophets about to be 
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of the people occupied as they mused on the events 


which had been passing under their eyes, and said one 
to another, “ What manner of child shall this be?” while — 


Zacharias himself, “filled with the Holy Ghost,” broke 


forth in a glorious strain of praise and prophecy —a — 


strain in which it is to be observed that the father, be- 


fore speaking of his own child, blesses God for remem~ 
bering his covenant and promise in the redemption and 
salyation of his people through him of whom his own — 


son was the prophet and forerunner. A single verse 


contains all that we know of John’s history for a space _ 


of thirty years, the whole period which elapsed between 


his birth and the commencement of his public ministry: 


“The child grew and waxed strong in the spirit, and 
was in the deserts till the day of his showing unto Is- 
rael” (Luke 1,80). John, it will be remembered, was or- 
dained to be a Nazarite (see Numb. vi, 1-21) from his 
birth, for the words of the angel were, “He shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink” (Luke i, 15). What we 


are to understand by this brief announcement is proba- — 


bly this: the chosen forerunner of the Messiah and her- 
ald of his kingdom was required to forego the ordinary 
pleasures and indulgences of the world, and live a life 
of the strictest self-denial in retirement and solitude. 


The apocryphal Protev. Jac. ch. xxii, states that his — 


mother, in order to rescue her son from the murder of 
the children at Bethlehem which Herod commanded, 
fled with him into the desert. She could find no place 
of refuge, the mountain opened at her request, end gave 
the needed shelter in its bosom, Zacharias, being ques- 
tioned by Herod as to where his son was to be found, 
and refusing to answer, was slain by the tyrant. Ata 


later period Elizabeth died, when angels took the youth — 


under their care (Fabricius, Cod. Apoeryph. p. 117 sq.; 
comp. Kuhn, Leben Jesu, i, 163, remark 4). It was thus 
that the holy Nazarite, dwelling by himself in the wild 
and thinly-peopled region westward of the Dead Sea, 
called “ desert” in the text, prepared himself by self-dis- 
cipline, and by constant communion with God, for the 
wonderful oftice to which he had been divinely called. 
Here year after year of his stern probation passed by, 
till the time for the fulfilment of his mission arrived. 
The very appearance of the holy Baptist was of itself a 
lesson to his countrymen; his dress was that of the old 
prophets—a garment woven of camel’s hair (2 Kings i, 
8), attached to the body by a leathern girdle. His food 
was such as the desert spontaneously afforded—locusts 
(Ley. xi, 22) and wild honey (Psa. Ixxxi, 16) from the 
rock. (See Endemann, De victu Jo. Bapt. Hersfeld, 1752 ; 
Thadd. a St. Adamo, De victu Joa. Bapt. in deserto, Bonn, 
1785; Miiller, Varia de victu Joa. Baptist. Bonn, 1829; 
Hackett, [lustr. of Script. p. 96.) Desert though the 
place is designated, the country where he spent these 
early years—the wild mountainous tract of Judah, lying 
between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, along which it 
stretches—was not entirely destitute of means for sup- 
porting human existence (Matt. iii, 1-12; Mark i, 1-8; 
Luke iii, 1-20; John x, 28; Justin Martyr, Dial. eum 
Tryph. c. 88). Josephus, in his Life (ii, 2), gives an 
account of one of his instructors, Banus, which throws 
light on John’s condition in the desert: “Te lived in 
the desert, and had no other food than what grew of its 
own accord, and bathed himself in cold water frequent- 
ly, both by night and by day. I imitated him in these 
things, and continued with him three years.” Some 
writers infer that John was an Hssene; so says, e& g. 
Taylor, editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible; comp. 
Johnson, Monks before Christ (Bost. 1870, 12mo), p. 109 
sq. But this is denied by Rénan, Vie de Jesus (18th ed, 
Paris, 1867), p. 101 sq. 

2. At length, in the fifteenth year of the associate 
reign of the emperor Tiberius (see Jarvis, Chron. Introd. 
p. 228 sq., 462 sq.), or A.D. 25, the long-secluded hermit 
came forth to the discharge of his office. His supernat- 
ural birth, his hard ascetic life, his reputation for ex- 
traordinary sanctity, and the generally-prevailing ex- 
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tion that some great one was about to appear— 
causes, without the aid of miraculous power, for 
«John did no miracle” (John x, 41), were sufficient to 
attract to him a great multitude from “every quarter” 
(Matt. iii, 5). Brief and startling was his first exhorta- 


is at hand.” A few scores of verses contain all that is 

_ recorded of John’s preaching, and the sum of it all is re- 
pentance—not mere legal ablution or expiation, but a 
change of heart and life. Herein John, though exbib- 
iting a marked contrast to the scribes and Pharisees 
of his own time, was but repeating, with the stimulus 
of a new and powerful motive, the lessons which had 
been again and again impressed upon them by their 
ancient prophets (comp. Isa. i, 16, 17; lv,7, Jer. vii, 3-7 ; 
Ezek. xviii, 19-32 , xx xvi, 25-27, Joel ii, 12,13; Micah 
vi, 8; Zech. i, 3,4). But, while such was his solemn 
admonition to the multitude at large, he adopted to- 
wards the leading sects of the Jews a severer tone, de- 
nouncing Pharisees and Sadducees alike as “a genera- 
tion of vipers,” and warning them of the folly of trust- 
ing to external privileges as descendants of Abraham 
(Luke iii, 8). Now, at last, he warns them that “the 
axe was laid to the root of the tree,” that formal right- 
eousness would be tolerated no longer, and that none 
would be acknowledged for children of Abraham but 
such as did the works of Abraham (comp. John viii, 39). 
Such alarming declarations produced their effect, and 
‘many of every class pressed forward to confess their sins 
and to be baptized. 

What, then, was the baptism which John adminis- 
tered? See WAsHING. (Comp. Olshausen, Comment. ad 
loc. Joh.; Dale, Johannic Baptism, Phila. 1871.) Not al- 
together a new rite, for it was the custom of the Jews to 
baptize proselytes to their religion; not an ordinance in 
itself conveying remission of sins, but rather a token and 
symbol of that repentance which was an indispensable 
condition of forgiveness through him whom John point- 
ed out as “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world.” Still less did the baptism of John impart 
the grace of regeneration—of a new spiritual life (Acts 
xix, 3,4). This was to be the mysterious effect of bap- 
tism “with the Holy Ghost,” which was to be ordained 
by that “mightier one” whose coming he proclaimed. 
The preparatory baptism of John was a visible sign to 
the people, and a distinct acknowledgment by them that 

a hearty renunciation of sin and a real amendment of 
life were necessary for admission into the kingdom of 
heaven, which the Baptist proclaimed to be at hand. 
But the fundamental distinction between John’s bap- 
tism unto repentance and that baptism accompanied 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit which our Lord af- 
terwards ordained is clearly marked by John himself 
(Matt. iii, 11,12). See BaprisM OF JOHN. Asa preach- 
er, John was eminently practical and discriminating. 
Self-love and covetousness were the prevalent sins of 
the people at large on them, therefore, he enjoined 
charity and consideration for others. The publicans he 
cautioned against extortion, the soldiers against vio- 
lence and plunder. His answers to them are, no doubt, 
to be regarded as instances of the appropriate warning 
and advice which he addressed to every class. The 
first reason assigned by John for entering on his most 
weighty and perilous office was announced in these 
words: “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It was 
his great work to prepare the mind of the nation, so 

’ that when Jesus himself came they might be a people 

made ready for the Lord. What was the exact idea 
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which John intended to convey by the term “ kingdom | 
of heaven” it is not easy, at least in the space before us, | 


to determine with satisfaction. (See Richter, De munere 
sacro Joanni Bapt. diviniius delegato, Lips. 1756.) We 
feel ourselves, however, justified in protesting against 
the practice of those who take the vulgar Jewish notion 
and ascribe it to John, while some go so far as to deny 
that our Lord himself, at the first, possessed any other. 
Had we space to develop the moral character of John, 
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we could show that this fine, stern, high-minded teacher 
possessed many eminent qualities; but his personal and 
official modesty in keeping, in all circumstances, in the 
lower rank assigned him by God must not pass without 
special mention. The doctrine and manner of life of 
John appear to have roused the entire of the south of 
Palestine, and people flocked from all parts to the spot 
where, on the banks of the Jordan, he baptized thou- 
sands unto repentance. Such, indeed, was the fame 
which he had gained, that “people were in expectation, 
and all men mused in their hearts of John, whether he 
were the Christ or not” (Luke iii, 15), Had he chosen, 
John might without doubt have assumed to himself the 
higher office, and risen to great worldly power; but he 
was faithful to his trust, and never failed to declare, in 
the fullest and clearest manner, that he was not the 
Christ, but merely his harbinger, and that the sole work 
he had to do was to usher in the day-spring from on 
high. (See Beecher, Life of Jesus, vol. i, ch. v-) 

The more than prophetic fame of the Baptist reached 
the ears of Jesus in his Nazarene dwelling, far distant 
from the locality of John (Matt. ii, 9,11). The nature 
of the report—namely, that his divinely-predicted fore- 
runner had appeared in Jucezea—showed our Lord that 
the time had now come for his being made manifest to 
Israel. The mission of the baptist— an extraordinary 
one for an extraordinary purpose—was not limited to 
those who had openly forsaken the covenant of God, 
and so forfeited its principles; it was to the whole peo- 
ple alike. This we must infer from the baptism of one 
who had no confession to make, and no sins to wash 
away. Jesus himself came from Galilee to Jordan to 
be baptized of John, on the special ground that it be- 
came him “to fulfil all righteousness,” and, as man, to 
submit to the customs and ordinances which were bind- 
ing upon the rest of the Jewish pcople. John, however, 
naturally at first shrank from offering the symbols of 
purity to the sinless Son of God. Immediately on the 
termination of this symbolical act, a divine attestation 
was given from the opened vault of heaven, declaring 
Jesus to be in truth the long looked-for Messiah—“ This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Matt. 
iii, 17). The events which are found recorded in John 
i, 19 sq. seem to have happened after the baptism of Je- 
sus by John. See Jusus CuRist. 

Here a difficult question arises—How is John’s ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus at the moment. of his presenting 
himself for baptism compatible with his subsequent as- 
sertion that he knew him not save by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon him, which took place after his bap- 
tism? It is difficult to imagine that the two cousins 
did not personally recognise each other, from their close 
relationship, and the account which John could not have 
failed to receive of the remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing Jesus’s birth; hence his general deference at that 
time, but his explicit testimony subsequently (see Kui- 
nol, Alford, Comment. on Matt. ui, 14), The supposition 
that John was not personally acquainted with Jesus 18 
therefore out of the question (see Liicke, Comment. on 
John i,31). Yet it must be borne in mind that their 
places of residence were at the two extremities of the 
country, with but little means of communication be- 
tween them. Perhaps, too, John’s special destination 
and mode of life may have kept him from the stated 
festivals of his countrymen at Jerusalem. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, that the Saviour and the Baptist had 
not often met. It was certainly of the utmost impor- 
tance that there should be no suspicion of concert or 
collusion between them. John, however, must assured- 
ly have been in daily expectation of Christ’s manifesta- 
tion to Israel, and so a word or sign would have sufliced 
to reveal to him the person and presence of our Lord, 
though we may well suppose such a fact to be made 
known by a direct communication from God, as in the 
case of Simeon (Luke ii, 26; comp. Jackson on the Creed, 
Works, Oxf. ed. vi, 404). At all events, it is wholly in- 


conceivable that John should have been permitted to 
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baptize the Son of God without being enabled to ——s 
guish him from any of the ordinary multitude. Upon 
the whole, the true meaning of the words Kay ovK 
joey adrov would seem to be as follows: And I, even 1 
though standing in so near a relation to him, both per- 
sonally and ministerially, had no assured knowledge of 
him as the Messiah. 1 did not know him, and I had 
not authority to proclaim him as such till I saw the pre- 
dicted sign in the descent of the Holy Spirit upon him. 
It must be borne in mind that John had no means of 
knowing by previous announcement whether this won- 
derful acknowledgment of the divine Son would be 
youchsafed to his forerunner at his baptism or at any 
other time (see Dr. Mill’s Hist. Character of St. Luke's 
Gospel, and the authorities quoted by him). See Bap- 
TISM OF JESUS. 

With the baptism of Jesus John’s more especial office 
ceased. The king had come to his kingdom. The 
function of the herald was discharged. It was this that 
John had with singular humility and self-renunciation 
announced beforehand: “He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” It seems but natural to think, therefore, 
when their hitherto relative position is taken into ac- 
count, that John would forthwith lay down his office of 
harbinger, which, now that the Sun of Righteousness 
himself had appeared, was entirely fulfilled and termi- 
nated. Such a step he does not appear to have taken. 
From incidental notices we learn that John and his dis- 
ciples continued to baptize some time after our Lord en- 
tered upon his ministry (see John iii, 23; iv, 1). We 
gather also that John instructed his disciples in certain 
moral and religious duties, as fasting (Matt. ix, 14; 
Luke v, 33) and prayer (Luke xi,1). In short, the lan- 
guage of Scripture seems to imply that the Baptist 
Church continued side by side with the Messianic 
(Matt. xi, 3; Luke vii, 19; John xiv, 25), and remained 
long after John’s execution (Acts xix, 3). Indeed, a 
sect which bears the name of “John’s disciples” exists 
to the present day in the East, whose sacred books are 
said to be pervaded by a Gnostie leaven. (See Gese- 
nius, in the Aligem. Literaturzettung, 1817, No. 48, p. 378, 
and in the Hall. Encyclop., probeheft, p. 95 sq.; Burck- 
hardt, Les Nazorécans apelles Zabiens et Chreétiens de St. 
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but no intimation is found in the record that John re- — 


i 


Jean, secte (rnostique, Strasb. 1840; also Blarkey, in the | 


Bibl. Hag.iv,355 sq.; Schaff, A post. Hist.p.279 sq.). See 
Joun, Sv., CHRISTIANS OF. 
Judaism and Christianity, and their John and Jesus are 
altogether different from the characters bearing these 
names in our evangelists. Still, though it has been 
generally assumed that John did not lay down his of- 
fice, we are not satisfied that the New Testament estab- 
lishes this alleged fact. John may have ceased to exe- 
cute his own peculiar work as the forerunner, but may 
justifiably have continued to bear his most important 
testimony to the Messiahship of Christ; or he may eyen 
have altogether given up the duties of active life some 
time, at least, before his death; and yet his disciples, 
both before and after that event, may have maintained 
their individuality as a religious communion. Nor will 
the student of the New Testament and of ecclesiastical 
history, who knows how grossly a teacher far greater 
than John was, both during his life and after his eruci- 
fixion, misunderstood and misrepresented, think it im- 
possible that some misconception or some sinister motive 
may have had weight in preventing the Baptist Church 
from dissolving and passing into that of Christ. (See 
Weber, J.d. Téwfer und die Parteien seiner Zeit, Gotha, 
1870.) It was, not improbably, with a view to remove 
some error of this kind that John sent the embassy of 
his disciples to Jesus which is recorded in Matt, xi, 3: 
Luke vii, 19. The spiritual course which the teachings 
of Jesus were more and more taking, and the apparent 
failure, or at least uneasy postponement of the promised 
kingdom in the popular sense, especially after their es- 
teemed master lay in prison, and was in imminent dan- 
ger of losing his life, may well have led John’s disciples 
to doubt if Jesus were in truth the expected Messiah ; 


They are hostile alike to | 


quired evidence to give him satisfaction. (See below.) 
Be that as it may, it is certain that John still continued 
to present himself to his countrymen in the capacity of 
witness to Jesus. Especially did he bear testimony to 


him at Bethany beyond Jordan (for Bethany, not Beth-— 


abara, is the reading of the best MSS.). So confidently, 


indeed, did he point out the Lamb of God, on whom he — 


had seen the Spirit alighting like a dove, that two of 
his own disciples, Andrew, and probably John, being 
convinced by his testimony, followed Jesus as the true 
Messiah. 

3. But shortly after he had given his testimony to 
the Messiah, John’s public ministry was brought to a 
close. He had, at the beginning of it, condemned the 
hypocrisy and worldliness of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, and he had now occasion to denounce the lust of a 
king. In daring disregard of the divine laws, Herod 


Antipas had taken to himself the wife of his brother 


Philip; and when John reproved him for this, as well 
as for other sins (Luke iii, 19), Herod cast him into pris- 
on. Josephus, however, assigns a somewhat different 
cause for Herod’s act from that given in the Gospels: 
“Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction 
of Herod’s army came from God, and that very justly, 
as a punishment of what he did against John that was 
called the Baptist; for Herod slew him, although he 
was a good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue, both as to righteousness one towards another 
and piety towards God, and so to come to baptism. 
Now when others came in crowds about him—for they 
were greatly moved by hearing his words—Herod, who 
feared lest the great influence John had over the people 
might put it into his power and inclination to raise a re- 
bellion (for they seemed ready to do anything he should 
advise), thought it best, by putting him to death, to 
prevent any mischief he might cause, and not bring 
himself into difficulties by sparing a man who might 
make him repent of it when it should be too late. Ac- 
cordingly he was sent a prisoner, out of Ilerod’s suspi- 
cious temper, to Macheerus, the castle I before mention- 
ed, and was there put to death” (Ant. xyviii,5,2). There 
is no contrariety between this account and that which 
is given in the New Testament. (See Lamy, Diss. de 
vinculis Joa. Bapt.; Van Til, De Joa. Bapt. incarcera- 
tione fictitia Herodiana vineula antecedente, L. B. 1710.) 
Both may be true: John was condemned in the mind 
of Herod on political grounds, as endangering his posi- 
tion, and executed on private and ostensible grounds, in 
order to gratify a malicious but powerful woman. The 
scriptural reason was but the pretext for carrying into 
effect the determination of Herod’s cabinet. That the 
fear of Herod was not without some ground may be 
seen in the popularity which John had gained (Mark 
xi, 32; see Lardner, Works, vi, 483). 

The castle of Machzerus, where John was imprisoned 
ana beheaded, was a fortress lying on the southern ex- 
tremity of Perzea, at the head of the Lake Asphaltites, 
between the dominions of Herod and Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petreea, and at the time of our history appears to 
have belonged to the former (Lardner, vi, 483). It was 
here that the above-mentioned reports reached him of 
the miracles which our Lord was working in Judea— 
miracles which, doubtless, were to John’s mind but the 
confirmation of what he expected to hear as to the es- 
tablishment of the Messiah’s kingdom, But if Christ’s 
kingdom were indeed established, it was the duty of 
John’s own disciples, no less than of all others, to ac- 
knowledge it. They, however, would naturally cling to 
their own master, and be slow to transfer their allegiance 
to another. With a view, therefore, to overcome their 
scruples, John sent two of them to Jesus himself to ask 
the question, “Art thou he that should come?” They 
were answered not by words, but by a series of miracles 
wrought before their eyes—the very miracles which 
prophecy had specified as the distinguishing credentials 


of the Messiah (Isa, xxxy, 5; Ixi, 1); and while Jesus” 
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oceasion to guard the multitude who surrounded | 
against supposing that the Baptist himself was 
in mind, by a direct appeal to their own knowl- 
e of lis life and character, Well might they be ap- 
_ pealed to as witnesses that the stern prophet of the wil- 
 derness was no waverer, bending to every breeze, like 
the reeds on the banks of Jordan. Proof abundant had 
they that John was no worldling, with a heart set upon 
rich clothing and dainty fare—the luxuries of a king’s 
court—and they must have been ready to acknowledge 
that one so inured to a life of hardness and privation 
was not likely to be affected by the ordinary terrors of 
a prison, But our Lord not only vindicates his fore- 
runner from any suspicion of inconstancy, he goes on to 
proclaim him a prophet, and more than a prophet; nay, 
inferior to none born of woman, though in respect to 
spiritual privileges behind the least of those who were 
to be born of the Spirit and admitted into the fellowship 
of Christ’s body (Matt. xi,11). It should be noted that 
the expression 0 dé pukpdreooc, Kk. T. X., is understood 
_ by Chrysostom, Augustine, Hilary, and some modern 
commentators to mean Christ himself, but this inter- 
pretation is less agreeable to the spirit and tone of our 
Lord's discourse. Jesus further proceeds to declare that 
John was, according to the true meaning of the proph- 
ecy, the Elijah of the new covenant, foretold by Malachi 
(iii, 4). 

The event, indeed, proved that John was to Herod 
what Elijah had been to Ahab, and a prison was deemed 
too light a punishment for his boldness in asserting 
God’s law before the face of a king and a queen. Noth- 
ing but the death of the Baptist would satisfy the re- 
sentment of Herodias. Though foiled once, she contin- 
ued to watch her opportunity, which at length arrived. 
A court festival was kept in honor of the king’s birth- 
day. After supper the daughter of Herodias came in 
and danced before the company, and so charmed was 
the king by her grace that he promised with an oath to 
give her whatsoever she should ask. Salome, prompt- 

j ed by her abandoned mother, demanded the head of 
John the Baptist. The promise had been given in 
the hearing of his distinguished guests, and so Herod, 
though loth to be made the instrument of so bloody a 
work, gave instructions to an officer of his guard, who 


was brought to feast the eyes of the adulteress whose 
sins he had denounced. See Heropras. According to 


tained the Baptist’s head at the entertainment, without 
delay. How could this be when Machverus lay at a dis- 
tance from Jerusalem? The feast seems to have been 
made at Macherus, which, besides being a stronghold, 


= 


was also a palace, built by Herod the Great, and here 


: Antipas appears to have been spending some time with 


his paramour Herodias. 

4, Thus was John added to that glorious army of 
martyrs who have suffered for righteousness’ sake. His 
death seems to have occurred just before the third Pass- 
over, in the course of the Lord’s ministry, A.D, 28. 
Herod undoubtedly looked upon him as some extraor- 
dinary person, for no sooner did he hear of the miracles 
of Jesus than, though a Sadducee himself, and, as such, 
a disbeliever in the resurrection, he ascribed them to 
John, whom he supposed to have risen from the dead. 
See Heron Antivas. Holy Scripture tells us that the 
body of the Baptist was laid in the tomb by his disci- 
ples, and ecclesiastical history records the honors which 
successive generations paid to his memory. He is men- 
tioned in the Koran, with much honor, under the name 
of Jahja (see Hottinger, Historia Orientalis, p. 144-149, 
Tigur. 1660; Herbelot, Biblioth, Or. ii, 283 sq.). 

The brief history of John’s life is marked throughout 
with the characteristic graces of self-denial, humility, 
and holy courage. So great, indeed, was his abstinence 
that worldly men considered him possessed, “John 


went and executed John in the prison, and his head | 


the Scripture account, the daughter of Herodias ob- | f 
| Christ. studiis (Frlang. 1785), ii, 4; Abegg, Orat. de Jo. 


’ His humility was such that he had again 
and again to disavow the character and decline the 
honors which an admiring multitude almost forced wpon 


him, ‘To their questions he answered plainly he was 
not the Christ, nor the Elijah of whom they were think- 
ing, nor one of their old prophets. He was no one—a 
voice merely—the voice of God calling his people to re- 
pentance in preparation for the coming of him whose 
shoe-latchet he was not worthy to unloose. For his 
boldness in speaking truth, he went a willing victim to 
prison and to death. 

Resembling, though John did, in so many things the 
Elijah of former days, the exit of the one from his field 
of labor was remarkable for its humiliating cireum- 
stances, as the other for its singular glory—the one dy- 
ing as a felon by the hand of the executioner, the other, 
without tasting at all of death, ascending to heaven in 
a chariot of fire. But in John’s case it could not be 
otherwise; the forerunner, no more than the disciple, 
could be above his Master; and especially in the treat- 
ment of the one must the followers of Jesus be prepared 
for what was going to be accomplished in the other. 
After John’s death, and growing out of it, a whole series 
of special actions and discourses were directed to this 
end by our Lord. The manner of John’s death, there- 
fore, is on no account to be regarded as throwing a de- 
preciatory reflection on his position and ministry. He 
was, as Christ himself testified, “a burning and a shin- 
ing light” (John y, 35), and he fulfilled his arduous 
course in a truly noble and valiant spirit.—Fairbairn. 

5. For the literature connected with this subject, see, 
besides the treatises noticed above, Hase, Leben Jesu 
(4th ed. Leipzig, 1854), p. 82, 86, 149; Volbeding, ndex 
Programmatum, p. 20 sq., 23, 125; Walch, Bibliotheca 
Theologica, iii, 402; Witsii Hwee. de Joanne Bapt. (in 
his Miscell. Sacra, ii, 267) ; Leopold, Johannes der Tdu- 
Jer (Hannoy. 1825); Usteri, Nachrichten von Johannes 
dem Téufer (in the Studien und Kritiken, 1829, iti, 439) ; 
Von Rohden, Johannes der Téufer (Liibeck, 1888); Ne- 
ander, Leb. Jesu (Hamb. 1837), p.49; Keim, Leb, Jesu, 1, 
469-523; Hausrath, Leben Jesu, »). 316-340. The eccle- 
siastical traditions touching John may be found in the 
Acta Sanct. iv, 687-846; and, in a compendious form, in 
Tillemont, Mémoires, i, 82-108, 482-505. Other treat~- 
ises of a more special character, in addition to those 
above cited, are: Hottinger, Pentus dissert. Bibl. chro- 
nol. (Traj. a. R. 1723) p. 148 sq.; Deyling, Observationes 
sacr. iti, 251 sq.; Ammon, Pr. de doctrina et morte Jo, 
Bapt. (Erlangen, 1809) ; Rau, Pr. de Joan. Bapt. in rem 


Bapt. (Heidelb. 1820); Bax, Specim. de Jo. Bapt. (L. B. 
1821); Stein, Veb. Gesch. Lehre u. Schicksale Joh. d. T. 
(in Keil’s Analect. iv, i, 87 sq.); Wessenberg, Johannes 
der Vorldéufer uns. Herrn (Constanz, 1821); Miiller, Pr. 
de Jo. Bapt. (Helmst. 1733); Asp. Obs. Phil. hist. de Jo. 
Bapt. (Upsala, 1733); Lisco, Liblische Peitr. tiber J. d. 
Tdufer (Berlin, 1826); Nckhard, Joscphus de Jo. Bapt. 
testatus (isen. 1785); Harcnberg, De cibo Jo. Bapt. (in 
Otia Gand. sacra, Traj. ad R. 1740, p. 1 sq.); Amnele, 
Amictus et vietus J. Bapt. (Upsal. 1755); Stollberg, ad. 
(Vitemb. 1673) ; Carpzov, De cultu Jo. B.A ntiquat. Chr. 
(Rome, 1755); Hoth, Num. Jo. B, Maria et discip. Chr. 
Suerint baptizatt (Erlangen, 1759); Blatt, A Dissert. on 
John’s Message to our Saviour (London, 1789); Zeiger- 
mann, Comm. de consil. quo Jo. discip. ad Jesum ablega- 
verit (Nuremb. 1813); Frank, Joh. d. Tdufer (Kisleben, 
1841); Kromayer, De baptisme Christi (Lips. 1680). 
John AcEAT#S (6 Alyedtyc), a presbyter of Hew 
(Alyai) (probably in Cilicia, between Mopsuestia and 
Issus). Photius calls him (Cod. 55) a Nestorian, but 
Fabricius, with reason, supposes that he was a Kutych- 
ian. When he flourished is not known; he may perhaps 
be consigned to the latter half of the 5th century. Vos- 
sius places him under Zeno the Isaurian, but Cave 
thinks he was later. He is the reputed author of (1) 
ExcAnovacruc) toropia (Historia Leclesiustiea), in ten 


JOHN 


books, of which Photius had read five, containing the 
history of the Church from the deposition of Nestorius 
at the Council of Ephesus (the third general council, A. 
D, 431) to the deposition of Petrus Fullo (A.D. 477), 
who had usurped the see of Antioch in the reign of the 
emperor Zeno. As the Council of Ephesus is the point 
at which the ecclesiastical history of Socrates leaves off, 
it is probable that the history of John of Aige com- 
menced, like that of Evagrius, at that point, and conse- 
quently that these five books were the first five of his 
history. Photius describes his style as perspicuous and 
florid, and says that he was a great admirer of Diosco- 
rus of Alexandria, the successor of Cyril, and extolled 
the Synod of Ephesus (A.D. 449), generally branded 
with the epithet 1) Ansroucn, “the synod of robbers,” 
while he attacked the Council of Chalcedon. How late 
a period the history came down to cannot be deter- 
mined:—(2) A work which Photius describes as Kara 
rij¢ ayiac rerdornc cvvddou (Adversus Quartam Sanc- 
tam Synodum). This must be Photius’s description, not 
the original title of the work; for, opposed as we infer 
John to have been to the authority of the Council of 
Chalcedon, he would hardly have described it as “ the 
fourth sacred council.” Photius commends the style in 
which the work was written, Fabricius identifies John 
of ge with the Joannes 6 dvaroidpevoc, i. e. “the 
dissenter,” cited by the anonymous writer of the Ac- 
acracee obvTomor ypovikai (Breves Demonstrationes 
Chronographice), given by Combefis (in his Origenum 
C. Politinarum Manipulus, p. 24, 33), but Combefis him- 
self (¢bid. p. 59) identifies this John with John Malalas. 
Whether John of Age is the John 6 ‘Pyrwp, “the 
Rhetorician,” cited by Evagrius Scholasticus (Hist. Eccl. 
i, 16; ii, 12; iii, 10, etc.) is doubtful. Le Quien (Ope- 
ra S. Joannis Damasceni, i, 368, note) identifies them, 
but Fabricius thinks they were different persons. See 
Photius, Bibl. Cod. 41, 55; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vii, 419; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 456, ed. Oxford, 1740-43; Smith, Dict. 
of Greek and Roman. Biography, ii, 585. 
John Acricota, See AGRICOLA, 
John Atasco. See Lasco. 


John or ALEXANDRIA. See JoHn Niciorta; JOHN 
‘TALATA, 


John ALexanprinus. See Joun THE LABORIOUS. 


John tHe AuMsciyer (JOHANNES ELEEMOosYNA- 
RIuS), one of the best of the patriarchs of the East- 
ern Church, was born of noble parentage at Amanthus, 
in Cyprus, about 550. He had married young, but, 
losing his wife, he distributed his possessions among the 
poor, and devoted himself to a life of ascetic practices. 
So irreproachable was his conduct, and so great his rep- 
utation for piety and charity, that, on the murder of 
Theodore, he was unanimously demanded as successor 
in the patriarchate. He was appointed by the emperor 
in A.D. 606. The first years of his reign were quiet; 
not so the last years, which were marked by the suc- 
cessful invasions of Chosroes I, king of the Persians, 
during the reign of Phocas, into the Roman possessions 
of the Orient (compare Gibbon, Decline and Mall of the 
Rom. Empire, ch. xlvi). From all parts of Syria Chris- 
tians fled to Alexandria to find a protector in John, and 
when at last Jerusalem also had fallen (A.D. 619), not 
content with feeding and clothing the refugees he found 
right at his own door, he sent large sums of money to the 
Holy City to redeem Christian captives and prevent fur- 
ther massacre, (The statement that at this fall of Je- 
rusalem “90,000 Christians were massacred, and that 
principally by the Jews, who purchased them from the 
Persians on purpose to put them to death” [Neale ], has 
no better basis than the inventions of prejudiced monas- 
tics, bent on the destruction of the Jews. Comp. Griitz 
Gesch. d, Juden, v, 34 sq., 438 sq.). In 620, when the 
Persians threatened Egypt also, he fled to his native 
island, and died there a short time after his arrival. 
He is commemorated in the Oriental Church November 
11, and in the Latin January 23. Curiously enough, he 


960 : JO 


‘ : : ad oe 
is also commemorated by the Jacobites. It is 
John that the famous order of the Hospitalle 8, i 
first instance, derived its name. Gardiner, bis 


tom. Three biographical accounts were written of him: 
(1) by Joannes Moschus and Sophronius (no longer ex- 
tant); (2) by Leontius, bishop of Neapolis, in Cyprus 
(translated, between 858 and 867, into Latin by Anasta- 
sius Bibliothecarius, and repeatedly printed) ; found in 


the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists (Jan. 23, ii, 495); — 


p of — 
Winchester, ascribed to him the authorship of the cele- 7 
brated Epistola ad Cesarium, with which most Protes- 4 
tant and some Roman Catholie critics credit Chrysos- _ 


(3) by Simeon Metaphrastes (but not trustworthy). See — 


Neale, //ist. East. Ch. (Alexandria), ii, 52 sq.; Wetzer u, 
Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, v, 718 sq.; Fabricius, Biblioth, 
Greea, i, 699, note xx ; vili, 322; x, 262. (J. H.W.) 
John or Anriocu (1), a prelate of the early Greek 
Church, distinguished for the part he took in the con- 
troversy between Cyril and Nestorius, flourished in the 
first half of the 5th century, and succeeded Theodotus 
in the patriarchate of Antioch about A.D. 427. Favor- 
ably disposed towards Nestorius, who is said to have 
been a schoolmate of his in the monastery of St. Eupre- 
pius, near Antioch, he was forced to take decided ground 
against Cyril by the impolitic conduct of the latter at 
the Council of Ephesus (q.v.). Among the Eastern 
bishops who came with John of Antioch to attend the 
council, he was the acknowledged leader, and we need 
not wonder, therefore, that he swayed them all in favor 
of Nestorius, when, on arriving at Ephesus, they learn- 
ed that the sessions had not only commenced, but that 
Nestorius had already been actually condemned without 
their sanction. As long as Irenzeus (q. v.) and Candidi- 
us succeeded in maintaining the Nestorians at the court 
of the emperor Theodosius, John proved faithful to his 
course taken at Ephesus; but when he found the Cyril- 
lian party gaining the upper hand, he slew'y modified 
his position until a reconciliation with Cyril followed 
(A.D. 432). He now turned actually against his former 
friend Nestorius, and after much trouble and opposition, 
which he vanquished, partly by persuasion, partly by 
deposing the pertinacious, the other Eastern bishops 
also—in provincial councils held at Antioch (A.D. 482), 
Anazarbus (A.D. 433), and Tarsus (A.D. 434)—declared 
for Cyril and the decrees of the third (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil. Nay, it is said that John of Antioch was even the 
man who instigated the emperor to make the banish- 
ment of Nestorius perpetual; no doubt actuated by a 
desire to convince the Cyrillians of the truthfulness of 
his conversion. In the controversy with Theodore of 
Mopsuestia he took more liberal ground, declining, at a 
council held in 438, to condemn the writings and opin- 
ions of Theodore; according to Liberatus, he even ap- 
peared in his defence. John died in 441 or 442, He is 
spoken of by Gennadius (De Viris Ilustribus, c. 54) as 
possessed of great rhetorical power. He wrote (1) 
‘Extsrohai (Epistole) and ’Avapooat (Relutiones) re- 
specting the Nestorian controversy and the Council of 
Ephesus, of which several are contained in the various 
editions of the Concilia:—(2) ‘Opiria (Homilia), the 
homily or exhortation delivered at Chalcedon, just after 
the Council of Ephesus, to the people of Constantinople, 
with the aim to animate them to continue steadfast in 
their adherence to the old Nicene Confession; a frag- 
ment of it we have in the Concilia :—(3) Mepi rév Me- 
sadvamtrov (De Messalianis), a letter to Nestorius, enu- 
merated by Photius (Bibl. Cod. 32) among the episcopal 


and synodical papers against that heretical body, con- . 


tained in the history or acta of the Council of Side (A. 
D. 383) :—(4) Contra eos qui una tantum substantia as- 
serunt adorandum Christum (only known to us by Gen- 
nadius; probably the work from which the passages are 
taken with which Eulogius credits John of Antioch). 
See Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 586 sq.; Tille- 
mont, Mémozres, vol. xiv; Mansi, Concilia, iv, 1259 8q. 3 
Neale, Hist. East. Ch, (Alexandria), i, bk. ii, sect. ii and 
iii; Hefele, Conciliengesch. ii, 178 sq.; Schaff, Ch. Hist. 


—— a ia 


c ? 


; 


58_ ee aoe oe Speers i, 224 8q.; | (Alexandria) i, 161; Smith, Dict. Greek and Rom. Biog. 
n, Decl. an Rom, Emp. ch, xlvii. ii, 587 
John or Anriocn (2), surnamed Codonatus, the John Arcyrorius ('Apyvporoi hoc), one of the 
ecessor of Petrus Gnapheus, or Fullo (the Fuller), after learned Greeks whose flight into Western Europe con- 
"his deposition, in the patriarchate of Antioch, A.D, 447. tributed so powerfully to the revival of learning, was 
John had previously been bishop of Apamea; but, af- born at Constantinople of a noble family, and was a 
ter holding the patriarchate three months, he was de- presbyter of that city, on the capture of which (A.D. 
posed by & synod of Eastern bishops, and succeeded by oo - is said by Fabricius and Cave to have fled into 
“Stephen, Theophanes incorrectly places the appoint- taly; but there is every reason to believe that his re- 
ment of John after Stephen's Cane Both tee and | moval was antecedent ta that event, and that he was 
his predecessor Petrus had been, at the instigation of in Italy several times previously. A passage cited by 
Acacius of Constantinople, excommunicated by the . | Tiraboschi (Storia della Lett. Italiana, vi, 198) makes it 
yet, after the deposition of John, the same Kel aye likely that he was at Padua A.D, 1434, reading and ex- 
cured his eievation to the bishopric of Tyre. Theopha- plaining the works of Aristotle on natural philosophy. 


li, 587. 


nes incorrectly ascribes this appointment to Calendion In A.D. 1439 an Argyropulus was present with the em- 
of Antioch. See Theophanes, Chronog. p. 110, ete., ed. peror John Paleologus at the Council of Florence (Mi- 
Paris (p. 88, etc., ed. Venice; p. 199, ete., ed. Bonn); chael Ducas, Hist. Byzant. c, 81), and, though it is not 
Valesius, Not. ad-Evagrii H. E. iii, 15, and Observatio- certain that this was our John, it yet seems very prob- 
nes, Eccles. ad Evagrium, ii, 8.—Smith, Dict. Greek and able. In A.D. 1441 he was at Constantinople, as ap- 


Roman Biog. ii, 586 


tinople (564-578). 


Chureh with the 


(Paris, 1961), ii, 603-789. 


John or Anriocn (3), surnamed Scholasticus, an 
eminent Greek legist, flourished in the 6th century. He 
entered the Church, and became patriarch of Constan- 
He compiled a collection of ecclesi- 
astical laws, which greatly surpassed in extent and 
method those which preceded it, and which has remain- 
ed the basis of canon law in the Greek Church. An- 
other of his works, entitled Nomocanon, was an attempt 
to harmonize Justinian’s constitutions relating to the 
older rules. Both works were for 

many centuries held in high estimation, and were in- 
_ serted in Voell and Justel’s Bibl. juris canonici veteris 
See Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, 
xi, 100; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxvi, 530. (J.N. P.) 


pears from a letter of Francesco Filelfo to Pietro Perleoni 
(see Philelphus, pistol. 3), engaged in public teaching, 
but it is uncertain how long he had been established 
there. Probably he had returned some time between 
A.D. 1434 and 1439, and accompanied Bessarion to and 
from the Council of Florence. Among his pupils at 
Constantinople was Michael Apostolius, During his 
abode in Italy, after his last removal thither in 1453, he 
was honorably received by Cosmo de’ Medici, and was 
made preceptor to Lorenzo de’ Medici, the celebrated 
son of Pietro, in Greek and in the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, especially in ethics. When Lorenzo succeeded to 
the throne in A.D. 1469 he established a Greek academy 
in that city, and in it Argyropulus read and expounded 
the classical Greek writers to the Florentine youth. 
From Florence he removed to Rome, on account of the 


John Arcuarn (‘Apyé¢), an Egyptian schismatic | plague which had broken out in the former city; the 
of some uote, was a contemporary of Athanasius. He time of his removal is not ascertained, but it was before 
was a devoted follower of Melitius, who, just before his | 1471. At Rome he obtained an ample subsistence by 
death, which occurred shortly after his condemnation | teaching Greek and philosophy, and especially by pub- 
by the Council of Nice (A.D. 325), made John the Me- | licly expounding the works of Aristotle. He died at 
letian bishop of Memphis, and intrusted to him also the | the age of seventy from an autumnal fever said to have 
leadership of the Melitians as a body. John, supported | been brought on by eating too freely of melons, but the 
by the Arians, renewed the attacks against the ortho- | year of his death is variously stated; all that appears 
dox party, and the schism soon became as violent as/| to be certainly known is that he survived Theodore 


ever. Athanasius, now patriarch of Alexandria, and 


Gaza, who died A.D. 1478. The attainments of Argy- 


Jeader of the orthodox party, was the great object of | ropulus were highly estimated in his own and the suc- 
attack; and John and his followers sought, to throw on | ceeding age. Thus it is related of Theodore Gaza that, 
him the odium of originating the disturbances, and of when he found that Argyropulus was engaged in trans: 
persecuting his opponents ; and, especially, they charged | lating some pieces of Aristotle, on which he had alsa 
him with the murder of Arsenius, a Melitian bishop, | been occupied, he burnt his own versions, that he might 
whom they had secreted in order to give color to the | not, by provoking any unfavorable comparison, stand in 
charge. Athanasius (q. v.), on his part, appealed to | the way of his friend’s rising reputation. The works 
the emperor, Constantine the Great, charging John and ; of Argyropulus are as follows: Original works—1. Tei 


his followers with unsoun 


dness in the faith, with a de- | r#j¢ Tov ayiov Uvetparoce ixmopetigewc, De Processt- 


sire to alter the decrees of the Nicene Council, and with | one Spiritus Sancti; printed with a Latin version in the 


raising tumults and insulting the orthodox; he 


also ob- | Grecia Orthodoxa of Leo Allatius, i, 400-418 :—2. Ora- 


jected to them as being irregularly ordained. He re- tio quarta pro Synodo F' lorentina, cited by Nicolaus 
futed their charges, especially the charge of murder, | Comnenus Papadopoli in his Prenotiones Mystagogica. 
ascertaining that Arsenius was alive, and obliged them | We do not know if this has been published, or whether 


to remain quiet. John professed to repe 


nt of his disor- | it is in Latin or Greek :_3. Commentarii in Eihica Ni- 


derly proceedings and to be reconciled to Athanasius, | comachea (Florence, 1478). This work comprehends 
and retumed with his party into the communion of the | the substance of his expository lectures on the Nico- 
orthodox Church, but the reconciliation was not sincere | machian ethics of Aristotle, taken down and published 
or lasting; troubles broke out again, and a fresh sepa- by Donatus Acciajuoli, who is mentioned as a pupil of 
ration took place, John and his followers either being | Argyropulus:—4. Commentarw m Aristotelis Metaphys- 


ejected from communi 
their return opposed. 


in which the oppon 


on by the Athanasian party, or ica, published with Bessarion’s version of that work 
The Council of Tyre (A.D. 335), (Paris, 1515, fol.). ‘The other original works of Argy- 
ents of Athanasius were triumphant, ropulus are scattered in MSS. through the libraries of 


ordered them to be readmitted; but the emperor, deem-| Europe (of which a full list is given by Smith, ut infra). 
ing John to be a contentious man, or at least thinking He also translated the Prediculilia, or De quinque voci~ 


that his presence was incompatible with the peace of 
the Egyptian Church, banished him ( 


bus of Porphyry, and the Homilie S. Basilii in Herae~ 


A.D. 336), just | meron. His yersion of Porphyry was printed with his 


after he had banished Athanasius into Gaul. The place | translations of Aristotle at Venice in 1496, and that of 
of his exile and his subsequent fate are not known.— | Basil at Rome in 1515, See Hody, De Grecis Illustri- 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. ii, 21,22, 25,31; Athanasius, Apol. | bus, p. 187-210; W harton in Cave, Hist. Litt. i, Appen- 
65, 67, 70, 71; Tillemont, Mémoires, | dix, p. 168; Fabricius, Bibl. Gree. iii, 496. ete.; xi, 460, 


contra Arianos, ¢. 


vol, yi passim, vol. vill passim; Neale, 
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Hist, Eastern Ch, | ete.; Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Brog. ii, 587. 


_ JOHN 


John, abbot or Sr. Arnoun of Metz, is first. men- 
tioned in 960, when he succeeded Anstée in that office. 
He was reputed to be a learned and very liberal man 
for the times. He granted a charter of freedom to the 
inhabitants of Maurville, formerly serfs of the abbey, 
and divided the land among them, retaining only for 
the abbey the right of levying certain taxes. He died 
about 977. John wrote a Life of St. Glodcsiide (Mabil- 
lon, Acta Sancta, vol. ii, col. 1087) and the Life of St. 
John de Venditre, abbot of Gorze (Bollandii, vol. iii, 
Feb.). See Gallia Christ. vol. xiii, col. 900; 1 ist. Litt. 
de la France, vii, 421; Hoefer, Nouveau Biog. Générale, 
xxvi, 530. (J. N. P.) 

Johit or Aviva (Juan de Avila), the apostle of An- 
dalusia in the 16th century, was born at Almodovar del 
Campo, a small city of the province of Toledo, about 
the year 1500, His father intended him for the profes- 
sion of law, but, after a short stay at the University of 
Salamanca, he returned home, and spent three years in 
strict asceticism. Then, after extended studies in phi- 
losophy and theology under Domingo de Soto, he com- 
menced preaching with great success. His popularity 
excited envy, and he was imprisoned for a very short 
time by the Inquisition. After preaching for nine years 
in Andalusia, he visited also Cordova, Granada, Baeza, 
Montilla, etc., where his sermons—chiefly in honor of 
the Virgin Mary—proved a great success. The highest 
ecclesiastical offices were now offered him; pope Paul 
III contemplated even creating him cardinal, but John 
preferred to continue the work of an itinerant mission- 
ary. With a view to the early religious education of 
the people, and to elevate their moral standing perma- 
nently, he established schools at Seville, Ubeda, Baeza, 
Granada, Cordova, and Montilla. His health failed him, 
however, and ha remained for twenty years sick at the 
latter place, which accounts for his not accompanying 
the archbishop of Granada to the Council of Trent. 
Here he composed his pistolario espiritu ul (2 vols. 4to), 
which has been translated into several languages. He 
died May 10, 1569. His Life has been written by Luis 
de Granada (see Obras del V. P. M. Luis de Granada, 
Madrid, i849; Luis Munnoz, Vida del Ven. Varon el 
Maestro Juan de Avila; Antonio de Capmany, Teatro 
historico de la elocuencia Espannola). See Fr. J. Schir- 
mer, Werke des Juan de Avilu (Sermones del suntissimo 
sucramento ; de la incarnacion del Hijo de Dios; del 
Espiritu Santo ; las festivitates de la santissima virgen 
Maria, ete.), Regensburg, 1856.—Herzog, Real-Encyklo- 
pddie, vi, 737. 

John Barrisr, a French missionary priest in the 
latter part of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
century. The son of the emperor of Cochin China, Gya- 
Long, having come to France with the bishop of Adran 
in 1787, concluded a treaty with king Louis XVI, by 
which the latter was to aid him in regaining his throne, 
which he had lost by a revolution. Events preyented 
Louis from keeping his promise, but Gya-Long, having 
regained his kingdom, called to his court the bishop of 
Adran, who became his prime minister, and John Bap- 
tist, who had acted as general vicar to the bishop. He 
also enacted several laws favoring Roman Catholicism. 
Lhe bishop of Adran died in 1817, and Gya-Long him- 
self in 1819, His successor being opposed to Christian- 
ity, John Baptist left Hué-Foo, the capital of the em- 


pire of Annam, where he had resided, travelled through | 


the Hast, and in 1827 settled in the convent of St. Fran- 
cis at Macao, where he died July 9,1847. He is said to 
have left a collection of interesting documents on China 
and the other countries he visited. See Le Constitution- 
nel, Oct. 17, 1847.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi 
567. (JN. P.) 

John or Bassora is the name of a prelate of the 
Eastern Church who flourished at Bassora, the ancient 
Bostra, from A.D. 617-650, after whom one of the litur- 
gies of the Oriental Church is named. He was formerly 
supposed to be the author of it, but Neale thinks it of 


later date, and supposes it had its origin in the nor 

ern parts of Arabia. See Neale, Hist. of East. Chu 

Introd. p. 328 (6). Sn 
John Brssarion. 
John or BEVERLY. 


See BESSARION, Pe 
See BEVERLY. 


John Boretius. See Joun or PARMA. : 
John or Bruces. See Joris, Davin; ANABAP- 
TISTS. 


John Burianvus, a celebrated Nominalist of the 
14th century, was born at Bethune, in Artois. He is re- 
puted to have been a pupil of Occam, then to have lec- 
tured with great ability and success in Paris, and to 
have risen to the distinction of rector of the university 
of that city about 1330, and to have quitted that place 
only after the Realists had gained the ascendency [see 
REALISM and Nomrnatism ], and to have assisted in 
the founding of the university at Vienna. He was 
looked upon by his contemporaries as one of the most 
powerful adversaries of Realism, and distinguished him- 
self also by his rules for finding the middle term in 
logic, a species of contrivance denominated by some the 
Ass’s Bridge, as well as by his inquiries concerning free- 
will, wherein he approached the principles of Determi- 
natism, maintaining that we necessarily prefer the 
greater of two goods. As for the celebrated illustration 
which bears his name, of an ass dying for hunger be- 
tween two bundies of hay, it is not to be found in his 
writings, which are, Questiones in X libb. Ethicorum 
Aristot. (Paris, 1482, fol. ; Oxford, 1637, 4to) :—Quest. in 
Polit. Arist. (Par. 1509, fol.):—Compendium Logice (Ven. 
1499, fol.):—Summula de Dialectica (Paris, 1487, fol.) ; 
&e. Complete editions of his works were published at 
Paris in 1500, 1516, and 1518. See Bayle, Histor. Dict. 
art. Buridanus; Tennemann, Gesch. der Phil. viii, 2, 914 
8}.3 Man. of Philos. (transl. by Morell), p. 246, 

John or CApPIsTRAN. See CAPISTRAN. 


John Tur Carpapoctan, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple (he was the second patriarch of the name of John, 
Chrysostom being John I) from A.D. 517 or 518, was, 
before his election to the patriarchate, a presbyter and 
syncellus of Constantinople. Originally he sided with 
the opponents of the Council of Chaleedon, but he had 
either too little firmness or too little principle to follow 
out steadily the inclination of his own mind, for he ap- 
pears to have been in a great degree the tool of others. 
On the death of Anastasius, and the accession of the 
emperor Justin I, the orthodox party among the inhab- 
itants of Constantinople raised a tumult, and compelled 
John to anathematize Severus of Antioch, and to insert 
in the diptychs the names of the fathers of the Council 
of Chalcedon, and restore to them those of the patriarchs 
Euphemius and Macedonius. These diptychs were two 
tables of ecclesiastical dignitaries, one containing those 
who were living, and the other those who had died in 
the peace and communion of the Church, so that inser- 
tion was a palpable declaration of orthodoxy, and erasure 
of heresy or schism. These measures, extorted in the 
first instance by popular violence, were afterwards sanc- 
tioned by a synod of forty bishops. In A.D.519, John, 
at the expressed desire of Justin, sought a reconciliation 


| with the Western Church, from which, under Anasta- 


sius, the Eastern Church had separated, and in this task 
John displayed considerable cunning. Not only was he 
successful in restoring a friendly and unionlike feeling 
between the Greek and Roman churches, but Hormisdas 


| even left to him the task of bringing about also the rec- 


onciliation of the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria 
to the orthodox Church. See Hormispas. In this he 
failed. John died about the beginning or middle of the 
year 520, as appears by a letter of Hormisdas to his sue- 
cessor Epiphanius. John wrote several letters or other 
papers, a few of which are still extant. Two short let- 
ters (Eztoro\ai), one to John, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and one to Epiphanius, bishop of Tyre, are printed in 
Greek, with a Latin version, in the Concilia, among the 
documents relating to the Council of Constantinople in 
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cs ae 
, col. 185, ed. Labbe; viii, 1065-67, ed. Man-. 
). Four relationes, or Libelli, are extant only in a 
n version among the Kpistole of pope Hormisdas 
the Concilia, iv, 1472, 1486, 1491, 1521, edit. Labbe ; 
viii, 436, 451, 457, 488, edit. Mansi). It is remarkable 
that in the two short Greek letters addressed to Eastern 
prelates John takes the title of ofcoupevucic marpudoyne, 
ecumenical, or universal patriarch [see PATRIARCH ], 
and is supposed to be the first that assumed this ambi- 
tious designation. It is remarkable, however, that in 
_ those pieces of his which were addressed to pope Hor- 
_ misdas, and which are extant only in the Latin version, 
the title does not appear; and circumstances are not 
wanting to lead to the suspicion that its presence in the 
Greek epistles is owing to the mistake of some tran- 
seriber, who has confounded this John the Cappadocian 
with John the Faster, It is certainly remarkable that 
the title, if assumed, should have incurred no rebuke 
from the jealousy of the popes, not to speak of the other 
patriarchs equal in dignity to John; or that, if once as- 
sumed, it should have been dropped again, which it 
must have been, since the employment of it by John 
the Faster (q. v.), many years after, was violently op- 
posed by pope Gregory I as an unauthorized assump- 
tion. We may conjecture, perhaps, that it was assumed 
by the patriarchs of Constantinople without opposition 
from their fellow-prelates in the East during the schism 
‘of the Eastern and Western churches, and quietly drop- 
ped on the termination of the schism, that it might not 
prevent the re-establishment of friendly relations. Sce 
Theophanes, Chronog. p. 140-142, ed. Paris (p. 112, 113, 
ed. Ven. ; p. 253-256, ed. Bonn); Cave, Hist. Litt. 1, 508 ; 
Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. xi, 99; Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. 
Biog. ii, 592.- 
John Curysostom. See CHRysostomM. 


John or Cirrus (now Kitro or Kidros), in Mace- 
donia, the ancient Pydna, was bishop of that see about 
A.D.1200. He is the author of Azoxpicetc mp0¢ Kwy- 
oravrivoy Apyurioxoroy Auppaxiov Tov KaBaouar 
(Responsa ad Constantinum Cabasilum, A rchiepiscopum 
Dyrrachii), of which sixteen answers, with the ques- 
tions prefixed, are given with a Latin version in the Jus 
Greco-Romanorum of Leunclavius (Frankf. 1596, folio), 
vy, 323. A larger portion of the Responsa is given in 
the Synopsis Juris Greci of Thomas Diplovaticius (Di- 
plovatizio). Several MSS. of the Responsa contain 
twenty-four answers, others thirty-two; and Nicholas 
Comnenus Papadopoli, citing the work in his Preno- 
tiones Mystagogice, speaks of a hundred. In one MS. 
he is mentioned with the surname of Dalassinus. Al- 
latius, in his De Consensu, and Contra Hottingerum, 
quotes De Consuetudinibus et Dogmatibus Latinorum as 
the production of John of Citrus. See Fabricius, B2bl. 
Greca, xi, 341, 590; Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. 279; Smith, Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography, ii, 593. 

John Cumacus. See Joun THE SCHOLAR, 2. 

John rue Constant, elector of Saxony. See Rer- 
ORMATION (in Germany). 


John or ConsTANTINOPLE. 
con; JOHN THE FASTER. 


See Joun THE DeA- 


John (I, patriarch) or CONSTANTINOPLE. See 
CHRYSOSTOM. 

John (II, patriarch) or CONSTANTINOPLE, See 
JouN THE CAPPADOCIAN, 

John (III, patriarch) or CoNSTANTINOPLE. See 


Joun THE ScHouar (1). 

John (VI, patriarch) oF CONSTANTINOPLE was ap- 
pointed by the emperor, Philippicus Bardanes, A.D. 712, 
for his Monothelite opinions and his rejection of the au- 
thority of the sixth cecvmenical (third Constantinopol- 
itan) council, Cyrus, the predecessor of John, was de- 
posed to make way for him, according to Cave. John 
was deposed, not long after his elevation, in consequence, 
apparently, of the deposition of his patron Philippicus, 
and the elevation of Artemius or Anastasius II. The- 
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‘ophanes does not notice the fate of John, but records 
the elevation of his successor, Germanus, metropolitan 
of Cyzicus, to the patriarchate of Constantinople A.D. 
715. John wrote ’Briorohi) mpi¢ Kwvoravrivoy roy 
aywraroy miéray ‘Poune amodoyeruch (Epistola ad 
Constantinum Sanctissimum Papam Romanum A pologet- 
ica), in which he defends certain transactions of the 
reign of Philippicus. This letter is published in the 
Concilia (vi, col. 1407, ed. Labbe; xii, col. 196, ed. Man- 
si). It had preyiotisly been published in the A uctarium 
Novum of Combetis, ii, 211. See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. xi, 
152; Cave, Hist, Lit. i, 619; Smith, Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography, ii, 5°38. ; / 

John or Cornwatv was an eminent theologian of 
the 12th century whom both England and France claim 
as their own. Little is known of his life. He appears 
to have studied at Paris under Peter Lombard and Rob-- 
ert of Melun, and to have died towards the close of the 
12th century. Great uncertainty also prevails respect- 
ing his writings; still he is generally considered as the 
author of a work entitled Eulogiwn (publ. by Martene, 
Anecdota, v, col. 1637). It is a special treatise on the 
human nature of Christ, refuting the subtle distinctions 
of Gilbert de la Porrée and other scholastic theologians, 
who maintained that Christ, guoad hominem, could not 
be considered as a mere person, aliquis; or, in other 
words, his humanity was but a contingent or accidental 
form of his nature. This doctrine had already been 
condemned by pope Alexander III in the Council of 
Tours (1163). Casimir Oudin considers him also as the 
author of Libellus de Canone mystic ibaminis, contained — 
in the works of Hugo of St. Victor, vol. ii, ete. See Cas. 
Oudin, De Script. Eccles. ; Hist. Lit. de la France, vol. 
xiy.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxvi, 543. 


John or Crema, a cardinal who flourished in the 
first half of the 12th century, is celebrated for his exer- 
tions in behalf of the cause of pope Calixtus IT against his 
adversary Burdin, and especially for his activity in the 
English Church, whither he was sent by pope Honorius 
1L, in 1126, to enforce the laws of celibacy on the English 
clergy. How successful he was in this mission may be 
best judged from the sudden termination of his stay on 
the English continent. Not only did the English cler- 
gy violently oppose the cardinal’s efforts, but he was 
even entrapped into a snare that must have considera- 
bly annoyed the eminent Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. 
Says Lea (Hist. Sacerdotal Celib. p. 293; compare Inett, 
| Hist. Eng. Ch. ii, chap. viii), the cardinal, “ after fiercely 
| denouncing the concubines of priests, and expatiating 
on the burning shame that the body of Christ should 
be made by one who had just left the side of a harlot, 
he was that very night surprised in the company of a 
courtesan, though he had on the same day celebrated 
mass.” Although insirumental, after his return to Rome, 
in the election of pope Innocent II (1130), the latter af- 
terwards forsook him, and John for a time espoused the 
cause of the rival pope, Anacletus, returning, of course, 
again to obedience to Innocent II as soon as he had 
learned that by such an act only he could advance his 
own interests. The time of his death is not known 
to us. 


John, tHe PEACON and orator (AucéKovoe kai Pi,- 
twp) of Constantinople, was a deacon of the great church 
(St. Sophia) in that city about the end of the 9th cen- 
tury. He wrote Adyoc sig roy Bloy rod ty aytowe Ta~ 
Tove Hypay Twaid, Tov buvoypadov (Vita S. Josephi 
Hymnographi), published in the Acta Sanctorum (April 
3), vol. i, a Latin version being given in the body of 
the work, with a learned Commentarius Previus at ). 
266, ete., and the original in the Appendix, p. ¥xxiy. 
Allatius (De Psellis, c. xxx) cites another work of this 
writer, entitled Tic 6 cxombe TH Sep TIC TOWTNG TOU 
dvSpurov mracewe, K. Tr. (Quid est Consilium Det én 
prima Hominis formatione, etc.). The designation Jo- 
ANNES DIACoNUS is common to several mediaeval writ- 


ers, as John Galenus or Pediasmus; John Hypatius; 


JOHN 
John, deacon of Rome; and olin Diaconus, a contem- 
porary and correspondent of George of Trebizond, See 
‘Acta Sanctorum, \.c.; Fabricius, Biblica Graca, x, 264; 
xi, 654; Cave, Hist. Lit. ii, Dissertatio i, 11; Oudin, De 
Scriptoribus et Seriptis Ecclesiusticis, ii, 335.—Smith, 
Dict. Greek and Roman Biog. ii, 594. 
John or Cressy. See Joun tHE Monx. 


John Cyrarisstora (Kurapisowr7yc), surnamed 
the Wise, an ecclesiastical writer, lived in the latter half 
of the 14th century, not in the middle of the 12th, as 
erroneously stated by Labbe in his Chronologia Brevis 
Ecclesiusticorum Scriptorum. Cyparissiota was an op- 
ponent of Gregory Palamas (q. v.) and his followers (the 
believers in the light of Mount Tabor), and most of his 
works (of which some were written after 1359) had ref- 
erence to that controyersy. ‘They compose a series of 
five treatises, but only the first and fourth books of the 
first treatise of the series, Pulumiticurum Transgressio- 
num Libri iv, haye been published. They appeared, 
with a Latin version, in the Auctarium Novissimum of 
Combefis, ii, 68-105, and the Latin version was given in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, xxi, 476, ete. (ed. Lyons, 1677). 
Cyparissiota wrote also "ExSeote ororyewdne pyoewy 
Osooyucdy (Expositio Materiarum eorwm que de Deo a 
Theologis dicuntur). The work is divided into one hun- 
dred chapters, which are subdivided in ten decades or 
portions of ten chapters each, from which arrangement 
the work is sometimes referred to by the simple title of 
Decades, A Latin version of it by Franciscus Turrianus 
was published at Rome in 1581, 4to, and was reprinted 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum, xxi, 377, ete.—Combefis, A uc- 
tar. Novissim. ii, 105; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. xi, 507; Cave, 
Hist. Litt. vol. ii, Appendix by Gery and Wharton, p. 65; 
Oudin, De Scriptor. et Scriptis Ecclesiasticis, iii, 1062 ; 
Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 594. 

John or Damascus (JoHANNES DAMASCENUS, ‘Tw- 
avin¢e Aapacnkvic) (1), one of the early ecclesiastical 
writers, and the author of the standard text-book of 
dogmatic theology in the Greek Church, was born at 
Damascus about the year 676. His oratorical talents 
caused him to be surnamed Chrysorrhoas (golden stream) 
by his friends (the Arabs called him Mansur). Little 
is known of his life except that he belonged to a high 
family, was ordained priest, and entered the convent of 
St. Sabas at Jerusalem, where he passed his life in the 
midst of literary labors and theological studies. The 
other details found concerning him in his biography by 
John, patriarch of Jerusalem, are considered untrust- 
worthy. According to this writer, John Damascenus’s 
father was a Christian, and governor of the province of 
Damascus, then in the hands of the Saracens, and John 
was ably educated by an Italian monk. Under Leo the 
Isaurian and Constantine Capronymus he zealously de- 
fended image worship both by his pen and tongue, and 
even went to Constantinople on that account. A leg- 
endary story relates that Leo, who was then a decided 
iconoclast, forged a treasonable letter from John to him- 
self, which he contrived to pass into the hands of the 
caliph, who sentenced John to have his right hand cut 
off, when the severed hand was restored to the arm by 
a miracle. About that time, however, John withdrew 
from the caliph’s court to the monastery of St. Saba, 
near Jerusalem, where he passed the remainder of his 
life in ascetic practices and study. He died between 
754 and 787, In the former year we find his last public 
act, a protest against the Iconoclastic Synod at Constan- 
tinople, and in the latter the Cicumenical Council of 
Nice honored his memory with a eulogy. The Greek 
Church commemorates him on November 29 and De- 
cember 4, and the Roman Catholic Church on May 6. 
Church writers agree in considering John Damascenus 
as superior to all his contemporaries in philosophy and 
erudition; yet his works, though justifying his reputa- 
tion, are deficient in criticism. 

The most important literary achievement of Damas- 
cenus is the [yy yrwcewe (Source of Knowledge), 


es | 
comprising the following three works: 1. Kegadaca 
biooogucd, or Diulectics, which treats almost excl 


ly on Aristotle and Porphyry:—2. [epi aipécewy ey 
suvrovia, De heresibus, containing in 103 articles a 
chronological synopsis of the heresies in the Christian 
Church, with a few articles on the errors of pagans and 
Jews (the first eighty are really the work of Epipha- 
nius; the remainder partly treat of the heresies from 
the time of Epiphanius to that of the image controver- 
sies, according to Theodoretus, Sophronius, Leontius of 
Byzantium, ete., and partly of fictitious sects, which | 
merely represent possible, not actual errors of belief) :— 
3. The third and most important work, to which the 
former two were really simply the introduction, is enti- 
tled "Exdoorg axor3i¢ Tig wistewe dpSodcEov, Doc- 
trines of the Orthodox Church, collected from the writ- 
ings of the Church fathers, especially Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum, Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Chrysostom, Epiphanius, Cyril, Nemesius, and others. 
The whole work is divided into 100 sections or four 
books (the latter is probably a later arrangement), and 
treats of the following subjects: (a) God’s existence, es- 
sence, unity, and the possibility of knowing him. Though 
John teaches that it is neither impossible to know God, 
nor possible to know him all; that his essence is neither 
expressible nor entirely inexpressible, he nevertheless 
inclines to the transcendental character of the idea of 
God, assigning to human thought incapacity for its 
conception, and referring man, in the end, as Areopagi- 
tes does, to the records of divinely revealed truth. It 
may be considered as a characteristic feature of his the- 
ology that it principally dwells on God’s metaphysical 
attributes, hardly touching the ‘ethical question. (0) 
The Trinity, to which he gives great prominence. He 
not only repeats the doctrines of the Greek Church, as 
well as the arguments of the Greek fathers, but resumes 
a scientific construction of the dogma within the estab- 
lished creed, though admitting that there are certain 
bounds to the inquiry, which human reason cannot 
scale (Advvaroy yap evpeSijvar ty Ti) «rics eixova 
amapad\anrwe év éavTi) Tov TodTOY THe ayiac TpLa- 
dog mapadekvvovoay). The Trinity, therefore, car- 
not be adequately conceived nor defined. His rea! ob- 
ject in the discussion seems to be to found the personal- 
ity of the Néyoe and of the rvedua dytoy upon the 
unity of the divine essence, and, further, to describe the 
nature of coexistence, and of personal difference in the 
Triune, and the reciprocal relations of the three persons 
—eotywonoic—with all attainable strictness, and he at- 
tempts to achieve this result rather by the negative pro- 
cess of excluding fallacies than by positive demonstra- 
tion. Whenever he ventures upon the latter he fluctuates 
between Peripateticism, tending to Tritheism, and Plato- 
nism, leading almost imperceptibly to Sabellianism and 
Modalism. (c) Creation, Angels, and Demons. On these 
he simply collects the doctrines of his predecessors, clos- 
ing with a.somewhat lengthy exposition of his views 
on heaven, heavenly bodies, light, fire, winds, water, 
earth, also chiefly based on the authority of the fathers. 
Some singular opinions of his own he attempts to sup- 
port by scriptural passages. (d) Man, his creation and 
nature, are so treated by him that they may aptly be 
termed a psychology in nuce. Here he again depended 
on Aristotle and other Greek authors, in part directly, 
and in part through the medium of Nemesius, zeoi @v-= 
sewce avSpwrov. Like a genuine son of the Greeix 
Church, he lays particular stress on the doctrine of free 
will and its efficacy for good, and treats in connection 
therewith of the doctrines of providence and predesti- 
nation, following in the-footsteps of Chrysostom and 
Nemesius. (e) Man’s fall is merely adverted to in the 
vague oratorical manner of Semipelagian writers, with- 
out the least regard for the great development which 
this doctrine had received in the Western Church. (Sf) 
The doctrine. of the person of Christ is argued with 
greatest fullnessy and he evinces no little ingenuity and 


sively of logical and ontological categories, based main-. 
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etic skill in treating of the personal unity in Christ’s 
id nature (which he conceived as enhypostasis, not 
‘postasis, of the human nature in the Logos), of the 
mmunicatio idiomatum (which, however, amounts to 
merely a verbal one), and of volition and the operation 
of volition in Christ. This exposition of Christology is 
followed by controversial tracts against the Acephali: 
epi ovvSérov Pioewe ; and against the Monothelites: 
meoi TOY év XotoTS bo IAnpadrwy Kat eveoyewy kai 
AouToy guowKwy Mwpedrwy, ete. (comp. Baur, Gesch. d. 
Dreieinigkeit, ii, 176 sq.; Christologie, ii, 257). (g) Bup- 
tism (which is allegorically represented as sevenfold) he 
holds to be necessary for the forgiveness of sin and for 
eternal life. Body and soul, to be purified and saved, 
need regeneration, which comes from the water and the 
Spirit. (2) Faith “is the acceptance of the rapadoarg 
rii¢ ikkeAnoiac KaSo\uxje, and of the teachings of Serip- 
ture; it is also confidence in the fulfilment of God’s 
promises and im the efficacy of our prayers. The for- 
mer depends on ourselves, the latter is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” On the relation of faith to works, on regener- 
ation and sanctification, he but imperfectly repeats the 
Semipelagian views of the earlier Greek teachers. His 
remarks on the cross and on adoration reflect the mirac- 
ulous spirit of the times. (¢) The Eucharist John 
teaches to be the means by which God completes his 
communication of himself to man, and thus restores him 
to immortality. Transubstantiation, in the full accep- 
tance of the term, he does not teach, though Romanists 
have tried to interpret his writings in favor of their 
views. He admits, it is true, that the Eucharist is the 
actual body of Christ, but he does not consider it identi- 
cal with that which was glorified in heaven, and does 
not deem the bread and wine mere accidental phenom- 
ena. (j) On Mary, the Immaculate Conception, Relics, 
and the Worship of Images, he expresses himself more 
explicitly in separate treatises. The authority for ador- 
ing the cross, images, etc., he finds, not in Scripture, but 
in tradition. (k) In his remarks on the Scriptures he 
alludes simply, and that very briefly, to inspiration, and 
the value of Holy Writ, repeats the canon of the O. T. 
according to Epiphanius, and includes in the books of 
the N. T. the canons of the apostles according to the 
Trullan canon. Incidentally he also adverts to the four 
different formule used in Scripture to designate Christ 
and the origin of evil, which he holds can neither be 
assigned to God, nor to an evil principle independent of 
God. Celibacy John attempts to vindicate by the 
Scriptures; he alludes to the abrogation of circumcision, 
to anti-Christ, resurrection, and the last judgment. 
These are the principal contents of Jolin’s main work. 
He has by no means done equal justice to all its parts; 
the important questions of atonement, sin, grace, and 
the means of salvation, receive only a cursory notice. 
The style of his discourse, owing to the diversity of his 
sources, is not uniform; while, for the most part, it has 
strength and fluency, it sometimes lapses into rhetorical 
prolixity and affectation. John was particularly in- 
clined to the philosophy of Aristotle, and wrote various 
popular tracts, in which he collected and illustrated that 
philosopher’s principles. He wrote also letters and 
treatises against heretics, especially against the Mani- 
cheans and Nestorians. His works have been collected 
by Le Quien under the title Opera omnia Damascent 
Joh. que extant, ete., Gr. and Lat. (Venet. 1748, 2 vols. 


8vo). This edition contains Kepcdraa pidooogixe ; 


‘Tleoi aivésewy ; “Exdoorc axptBne TiC b080ddgou ris- 


rewc; Hpdg rove diaBaddovrag Ta¢ ayiac eicovac 5 
AiBeroce wept dosov moovonparoc ; Topog Kara 
Manyaiwy Arddoyoc ; Avadoyoc Lapaknvov Kat 
Xoworeavod ; epi doaxdy7wy ; Tlepi aytac Toradoe ; 
Ilepi rod rpsayion tpvon ; Tlepi rev aytwy vnorerey 5 
Tlept rév dxrw Tic Tovyplag TYELMATYY 5 Eicaywy 
Soyparwr arorxemdne ; Iept ouvserou PboEWwe 5 Tepi 
rav dv Tp XoroT@ Ovo ehnuarwy Kat evepyewy Kal 
Loray guar Wuvparwy ; Ezoc aco Beotaroy Kara 
Seoorvyouc aivégewe THY Neoropiavor ; Tlacyanvor 5 


Adyoo arodeucricde rept TOY cyiwy Kal cerTay Eiki- 
vor; lel rev aZipwr ; ‘Teo mapdddn\a, ete. 

John of Damascus is now generally regarded as one 
of the ablest men of the Greek Church in the 8th cen- 


tury; but he by no means, on that account, deserves to — 


be honored with the title of “philosopher.” He was 
not an independent inquirer, but simply “an acute and 
diligent compiler and expounder of what others had 
thought, and the Church received.” “THe was,” as an 
American ecclesiastic has well put it, “in design, meth- 
od, and spirit, the precursor of the scholastic theologi- 
ans. They, indeed, lived in another quarter of the 
globe from Syria, spoke a different language, and drew 
their materials from a different source. With them 
Augustine was the chief authority, whereas Damas- 
cenus followed Gregory of Nazianzum and other Greek 
fathers as his principal guides. The spirit of the age 
no doubt acted in a similar way upon both. It was 
considered unsafe, both in a religious and in a civil 
point of view, to think differently from the Church and 
its reverend teachers. In the West, as well as in the 
East, Aristotle had come to be regarded as an oracle. 
These circumstances may account, in part, for the simi- 
larity which we perceive both in the Greek theologian 
and in Peter of Lombardy, the first great scholastic the- 
ologian of the Latin Church. But no one who has com- 
pared the orthodox faith of the one with the sentences 
of the other can well doubt that some of the early trans- 
lations of the former were employed in the composition 
of the latter. It cannot, probably, be far from the truth 
to say that, while Augustine is the father of the scho- 
lastic theology as to the matter of it, the learned Greek 
of Damascus was the father of it as to its form.” 

John of Damascus is generally considered as the re- 
storer of the practice of chanting in the Greek Church, 
and he is also named as the author of a number of 
hymns yet in use in that Church, It is by no meaus 
proved, however, that he was the inventor of musical 
notation, as some have affirmed. Copies of a MS, trea- 
tise on Church music, of which he is considered the au- 
thor, are to be found in several European (public) libra- 
ries: it was published by abbé Gerbert in the 2d vol. of 
his treatise De Cantu et Musica Sacra. It was trans- 
lated into French by Villoteau in his memoir Sur [Etat 
actuel de VArt musical en Egypte (in Description de 
? Egypte, xiv, 380 sq.). See Jean de Jerusalem, Vie de 
St. Jean de Dumas (in Surius, Vite Sanctorum, May 6); 
Lenstrém, De fidei orthod. auctore J. Damasceno (Up- 
sal. 1839); Fabricius, Bibl. Graca, ix, 682-744; Cave, 
Hist, Litt. i, 482 (Lond. ed. 1688); Ceillier, Histoire gén. 
des auteurs sacrés, xviii, 110 sq.; Schréckh, Kirchen- 
gesch. XX, 420; Christian Rev. vii, 594 sq.; Hagenbach, 
Doctrines (see Index); Fétis, Biog. des Musiciens. 


John or Damascus (2). See JoHN oF JERUSA- 
LEM (3). 

John, Jacobite bishop or Dara (a city in Mesopo- 
tamia, near Nisibis) in the first half of the 9th century 
(not In the 6th or 7th, as says Cave in his Hist. Litt. 
ii, 131, nor in the 4th, as is maintained by Abraham Ee- 
chelensis, nor in the 8th, as it is said by Assemani in 
his Bibliotheca Orientalis, ii, 118; see also ii, 219 and 
347). He was a contemporary of Dionys. of Telmahar, 
who dedicated his chronicle io him (see Assemani, Avi. 
Orient. ii, 247). A manuscript of the Vatican, used by 
Abraham Ecchelensis, contains three works in Syriac by 
John: 1. De resurrectione corporum, in four books :—2. 
De hierarchia celesti et ecclesiastica, two books, ascribed 
to the psendo-Dionysius on account of the similarity of 
names ;—3. De sacerdotio, four books (Assemani, 11, 118 
sq.) He is also considered as the author of the book De 
Anima (Assemani, ii, 219), which he probably composed 
after the work of Gregory of Nyssa, whose writings he 
also used otherwise (Assemani, iii, 22); and also an An- 
aphora (according to the Catalogus liturgiarum, by 
Schulting, pt. iii, p. 106, No. 29).—Herzog, Real-Encyk. 
vi, 746. (J.N.P.) 


- JOHN. 


‘John ve Diev (Jonannes A Deo), saint, founder of 
the order of charity, was born at Monte-Mor-el-Novo, 


~ Portugal, March 8, 1495, An unknown priest stole him 


from his father, a poor man called Andrea Ciudad, and 
afterwards abandoned him at Oropesa, in Castile. After 
roving about many years, he was led to dedicate him- 
self to a religious life by the preaching of John of Avila, 
whom he heard at Grenada. So excited became he, 
.uat, according to Richard and Giraud, he went through 
the town flogging himself, and never stopped till he 
went, half dead, to the hospital. He resolved to devote 
himself to the care of the sick, and changed his family 
name for de Dieu (a Deo), by permission of the bishop 
of Tui. In 1540 he opened the first house of his order 
at Seville, and died March 8, 1550, without leaving any 
set rules for his disciples. In 1572 pope Pius V subject- 
ed them to the rule of St. Augustine, adding a vow to 
devote themselves to the care of the sick, and sundry 
other regulations. See Cuarrry, Brorners or. John 
de Dieu was canonized by pope Alexander VII, Octo- 
ber 16,1690. He is commemorated on the 8th of March, 
See Castro et Girard de Ville-Thierri, Vies de St. Jean de 
Dieu; Baillet, Vies des Saints, March 8; Héliot, Histoire 
des Ordres Monastiques, vol. iv, ch. xviii; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxvi, 442 sq. 

John or Drikxporr, a Saxon Hussite, renowned as 
one of the ablest of the German reformers before the 
Reformation, was born of noble parentage at Slieben, or 
Schlieben, in the diocese of Meissen, about the beginning 
of the 15th century. 
celebrated Peter Dresdensis, then went to Prague, and 
further imbibed reformatory opinions, and finally com- 
pleted his studies at the newly-founded University of 
Leipzig. Unable to obtain ordination on account of his 
heretical proclivities, he travelled through Germany and 
Bohemia, preaching against all unfaithful shepherds of 
the Roman Church, and finally succeeded in gathering 
a congregation, first at Weinsberg, then at Heilbronn. 
The civil authorities, however, interfered, and he was 
imprisoned and transported to Heidelberg, there to be 
judged by the faculty of the university, which took so 
active a part in the trial and condemnation of Huss and 
Jerome at the Council of Constance. The faculty met 
February 13, 1425, and, after a few days’ hearing, John 
of Driindorf was condemned as a heretic, and was burned 
at Worms in great haste, lest the laymen, as these doc- 
tors have it, should partake of his heretical spirit. See 
Krummel, in Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1869, i, 130 sq. (J. 
ie We) 


John Duns Scorus. See Duns Scorus. 


Joann or Eeyrr (Joannes Heyprivs), a Christian 
martyr who suffered in Palestine in the Diocletian per- 
secution, is spoken of by Eusebius, who knew him per- 
sonally, as the most illustrious of the sufferers in Pales- 
tine, and especially worthy of admiration for his philo- 
sophic (i. e. ascetic) life and conversation, and for the 
wonderful strength of his memory. After the loss of 
his eyesight he acted as anagnostes, or reader in the 
church, supplying the want of sight by his extraordi- 
nary power of memory. He could recite correctly 
whole books of Scripture, whether from the Prophets 
the Gospels, or the apostolic Epistles, In the seventh 
year of the persecution, A.D. 310, he was treated with 
great cruelty ; one foot was burned off, and fire was ap- 
plied to his sightless eyeballs for the mere purpose of 
torture. As he was unable to undergo the toil of the 
mines or the public works, he and several others ( 
whom was Silvanus of Gaza), whom age 
had disabled from labor, were confined in 
themselves. In the eighth year of the persecution 
A.D, 311, the whole party, thirty-nine in number were 
decapitated in one day by order of Maximin Daza who 
then governed the eastern provinces. See Eusebius, De 
Martyrib. Palestine, sometimes subjoined to the eighth 
book of his Hist. Eccles. ¢. 13; Smith, Dict. of Greek und 
Roman Biog. ii, 585. ; 
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See Jonn THE a 
GIVER. : Pistia 
John (surnamed Lackland) king or ENGLAND, and — 
youngest son of Henry H, was born at Oxford Dee. 24, 


John ELremMosyNARIUvs. 


1166. After the conquest of Ireland, his father, in ac- 
cordance with a bull from the pope authorizing Henry 
II to invest any one of his sons with the lordship of Ire- 
land, appointed him to the government of that country 
in 1178, and he removed thither in 1185; but he fail- 
ed so utterly in the task that he was recalled in a few 
months. He had always been the favorite of his fa- 
ther, and is said to have caused his death by joining 


his elder brothers in rebellion against Henry (of course, 


the controversy with Thomas 4 Becket, and his remorse 
after the archbishop’s death, contributed no little to the 
sudden death of Henry II). Upon his brother Richard’s 
succession he obtained a very favorable position in the 
English realm; indeed, so many earldoms were confer- 
red on him that he was virtually sovereign of nearly 
one third of the kingdom. But this by no means satis- 
fied John, by nature base, cowardly, and covetous. Dur- 
ing the absence of his brother on a crusade, he sought 
even to obtain for himself the crown, but failed signally, 
earning only a very unenviable reputation for himself, 
while greatly increasing the affection of the English 
people for Richard. Upon the death of the latter, John, 
by express wish of Richard on his death-bed, ascended 
the long-coveted throne (May 26,1199). The accusa- 
tion that John avoided the claims of Arthur, the son of 
his elder brother Geoffrey, by imprisoning him and then 
privately putting him out of the way, are questions 
which belong to secular historians. It remains for us 
to state here only that king Philip Augustus of France, 
who had espoused John’s cause in opposition to Richard, 
now espoused the cause of Arthur, and involved John in 
a war in which the latter was severely the loser, France 
regaining by 1204 the provinces that had been wrested 
from her. [ar more serious were the results of another 
contest into which he was drawn, in 1205, by the death 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, and which forms a 
most important chapter in the history of investiture. 
Insisting upon the royal right of investiture, John first 
waged war against his own clergy, until finally Innocent 
III also took up the gauntlet, and thus drew upon him- 
self not only the formidable hostility of the whole body 
of the national clergy, but also of one of the ablest and 
most imperious pontiffs of Rome (see Innocent IIL). 
The question at issue was, of course, the election of a 
successor to the lately vacated archbishopric. It had 
hitherto been the custom of the clergy to defer the elec- 
tion to any vacancies in their ranks until the king had 
favored them with a congé d’élire. In this instance 
some of the juniors of the monks or canons of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, who possessed the right. of voting 
in the choice of their archbishop, had proceeded to the 
election without such a grant from the royal chair, 
and chosen Reginald, their sub-prior, as successor, and 
installed him in the archiepiscopal throne before day- 
light. Having enjoined upon him the strictest se- 
crecy, they sent him immediately to Rome to secure the 
pontiff’s confirmation of their act. The foolish Reg- 
inald, however, disclosed the secret, and it came to the 
ears of the king and the suffragan bishops of Canter- 
bury. He at once caused the canons of Christ Church 
to proceed to a new election, and suggested John de 
Gray, bishop of Norwich, for the honorable position, 
who was accordingly installed, likewise against the wish 
of the suffragran bishops. These appealed to Rome, 
and John and the canons of Canterbury were forced to 
do likewise. This afforded Innocent III, ever on the 
alert to make his imperial power felt, a valuable oppor- 
tunity to place forever at his own disposal one of the 
most important dignities in the Christian Church. Ac- 
ceding to the doctrine of the invalidity of Reginald’s 
election, he maintained that the new vacancy could 
only have been declared such by the sovereign pontiff, 
and that therefore the choice of the bishop of Norwich 


illegal, and put forth as the candidate for the 
cardinal Langton, an Englishman by birth, but 
voted follower of the papal prince, Of course the 
m iks, however reluctantly, acted on the suggestion of 
the supreme head of the Church ; but John by no means 
gave his adhesion to an act the important results of 
~ which he could well foresee. He at once initiated vio- 
lent measures against the native clergy, determined to 
retain for the crown the rights of investiture (q. v.). 
~ Iunocent IIT, however, finding that he could not con- 
quer the stubborn John by kind measures, at first mild- 
ly hinted the interdict, and in 1208 actually subjected 
the whole kingdom to this ecclesiastical chastisement, 
and the year following added to it the excommunica- 
tion of John himself, absolving his subjects from their 
allegiance to him, and permitting them even to depose 
him from the throne. But John paid little heed to this 
display of “ ecclesiastical thunder,” and in the midst of it 
even ventured to engage in war with Scotland, and with 
an energy quite uncommon to him suppressed all rebel- 
lious outbursts in his own domains. Innocent, finding 
his “ecclesiastical artillery” to be inefficient against 
England’s king, entered into league with Philip Au- 
- gustus, and caused the latter to prepare for an invasion 

of England. This undertaking soon brought John to 
terms, and in 1213 (May 13) he at last consented to sub- 
mit to all the demands of the Holy See, of which the 
admission of the pope’s nominee, Stephen de Langton, 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, was-the first. Nay, 
he even yielded much more than could have consistent- 
ly been asked of him by the Roman see, and perpetra- 
ted an act of disgraceful cowardice, which has heaped 
everlasting infamy on his memory. Two days after, he 
made over to the pope the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, to be held by him and by the Roman Church 
in fee, and took to his holiness the ordinary oath taken 
by vassals to their lords (see Reichel, The Roman See in 
the Middle Ages, p.251sq.). It is not to be wondered at 
that the Roman see now readily conceded to the de- 
mand of Joha that hereafter there should be an oblivion 
of the past on both sides, and that the bull of excommu- 
nication should be revoked by the pope, while, in return, 
John was obliged to pledge that of his disaffected Eng- 
lish subjects those who were in confinement should be 
liberated, and those who had fled or been banished be- 
yond seas should be permitted to return home. Philip, 
Whose ambition was not a little mortified by this sudden 
agreement of pope and king, persisted in his invasion 
scheme, though no longer approved by Rome; but the 
French fleet was totally defeated in the harbor of Dam- 
me, 300 of their vessels were captured and above 100 
destroyed. Subsequent events, however, proved more 
favorable to France, and aggravated the discontent at 


home against John, At length the English barons, tired | 


i of their tyrannical ruler, after vainly petitioning for more 

liberal concessions, assembled at Stamford to wage war 
; themsclves against him, and marched directly on London, 
i where they were hailed with great joy by the citizens. 
| The king, fearing for his throne, now gladly consented 
: 


and, as a result of this meeting, they obtained, on June 


? 15th, 1215, the Great Charter (Magna Charta), the basis 
» of the English Constitution. The pope, who had con- 
f stantly opposed the English in their revolutionary move- 


ments, soon after annulled the charter, and the war 
broke out again. The barons now called over the dau- 
- phin of France to be their leader, and Louis landed at 
Sandwich on May 30th, 1216. In attempting to cross 
the Wash, John lost his regalia and treasures, was taken 
ill, and died at Newark Castle on Oct. 19th, 1216, in the 
49th year of his age. “All English historians paint the 
character of John in the darkest colors; and the history 
of his reign seems to prove that to his full share of the 
ferocity of his line he conjoined an unsteadiness and 
volatility, a susceptibility of being suddenly depressed 
by evil fortune, and elated beyond the bounds of moder- 
ation and prudence by its opposite, which gave a little- 
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to a conference. They met the king at Runnymead, | 


: — A. 

ness to his character not belonging to that of any of hie 
royal ancestors. He is charged, in addition, with a sav- 
age cruelty of disposition, and with the most unbounded 
licentiousness, while, on the other hand, so many vices 
are not allowed to have been relieved by a single good 
quality” (Zngl. Cyclopedia, s. v.). Of course this may 
all be due to the fact that John has had no historian, 
that his cause expired with himself, and that every 
writer of his story has told it in the spirit of the oppo- 
site and victorious party; and, further, that the intense 
disgust always felt by every class of his countrymen at 
his base surrender of his kingdom in vassalage to the 
pope may have led them to regard with less distrust all 
adverse reports respecting his general character. See 
Milman, Lat. Christ. v, ch. v; Hallam, Middle A ges ; Lin- 
gard, Hist. of England, ii, ch. ii; Hume, Hist. of Engl. i, 
ch. xi; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. iii, § 54; Neander, Ch. Hist. 
vii, 235 sq.; Inett, Hist, Engl. Ch. ii, ch. xix sq.; Riddle, 
Papacy, ii, 212 sq. (J. H. W.) 

John, Monophysite (missionary) bishop of Ernr- 
sus, generally called Lpiscopus Asie, as Ephesus is the 
most important see of Asia Minor (see Assemani, Bibl. 
Orient. t. li, Diss. de Monophysit. § ix, 8. v. Asia), was a 
native of Amid (?), Syria, and lived in the 6th century 
(about 591), He regided chiefly in Constantinople, and 
was highly esteemed at court, especially during the reign 
of Justinian, The latter appointed him to inquire into 
the state of the heathen, of whom there was yet a large 
number in the empire, even in Constantinople, and to 


secure their conversion. Quite successful in his efforts. 


at home, the emperor authorized John to take a mission- 
ary tour through the whole empire, and we are told that 
this time he converted 70,000 people, and founded 96 
churches (comp. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ch. xvii). He seems not to have had any di- 
rect spiritual jurisdiction over the metropolis of Asia 
Minor, but to have been honored with the title simply 
on account of his great success as a missionary, and we 
are inclined to believe that in reality he was simply a 
“missionary bishop,” for he is often styled “he who is 
set over the heathen” (Syr. 852M 555), and also “the 


destroyer of idols” (Syr. 8937D 7272). How long 
John remained a favorite with Justinian we do not 
know, but: have reason to suppose that his fate depend- 
ed upon the success of his Monophysite brethren. In 
the reign of Justin II he shared largely in the sufferings 
which befell the Monophysites at the instigation of John 
of Sirimis. The period, circumstances, and place of his 
death are uncertain. He is probably the John Rhetor 
mentioned by Evagrius and Theodorus Lector, and 
whom the former calls (lib. y, ¢. 24) his compatriot and 
his relative. Assemani (Bib7. Orient. 1i, 84) opposes this 
identity, but without good reasons. -John wrote a his- 
torical work, in three parts, in Syriac, which is of great 
importance for the Church history of the East. The 
first part appears to be totally lost, and of the second 
only a few fragments, quoted by Assemani, are preserved 
to us. It is indeed the third part alone that has come 
down to us, and that only in a somewhat mutilated 
form. Dionysius of Telmahar, in his chronicle (from 
Theodosius the younger to Justin If), used this part 
freely ; and Assemani obtained his passages (Biblioth. 
Orient. i, 359-363, 409, 411-414; ii, 48 sq., 51, 52, 87-90, 
312, 328, 329) from this source and from Bar-Hebreeus 
(Chron. Syr. ed. Bruns and Kirsch, p. 2, 83, 84). These 
were the only sources through which the work of John 
was known to us until the third part of it Gemewhat in- 
complete) was discovered by William Cureton ameng 
the Syrian MSS. brought to England from the Syrian 
monasteries of Egypt by Dr. Tattam and A. Pacho, in 
1843, 1847, and 1850. This third part was published un- 
der the title The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical History 
of John, Bishop of Ephesus. Now first edited by William 
Cureton (Oxf. 1855, 4to, pp. 420). The first two parts, 
forming twelve books, contained, as the author himself 
says (p. 2), the history of the Church from the begin- 
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ning of the Roman Empire to the sixth year of the 
reign of Justinus I, nephew of Justinian, and conse- 
quently to the year 571. The third part forms six 
chapters, of which we have only the second and fifth 
in full; the others are all more or less incomplete (see 
Bernstein, Zeitsch. der D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, vill, 397). 
It continues the history to the third year after the death 
of Justinus If (581) (see bk. vi, ch. xxv, p. 402), and 
mentions even later dates down to 583, We find in it 
accounts of many facts of ecclesiastical history not to 
be discovered in other sources. It is the more Impor- 
tant from the fact that the author, although a partisan 
of the Monophysite doctrine, and occasionally somewhat 
over-credulous, was a contemporary, and often an eye- 
witness of the facts he relates, Cureton promised an 
English translation of the work, but to our knowledge 
it has not yet appeared. The German scholar Schon- 
felder (Die Kirchengeschichte des Johannes von Ephesus. 
Aus dem Syrischen tibersetzt. Mit einer Abhandlung ti. d. 
Tritheiten { Miinch. 1862, 8vo ]) has, however, furnished 
a German translation, of which those who do not read 
the Oriental languages can ayail themselves in their 
studies of the Eastern Church. In 1856 a young Dutch 
scholar, Dr, Land, published a treatise on John, Bishop 
of Ephesus, the first Syriac Church historian (for the 
full title, see below), in which he discussed the general 
relations of Syriac literature, and the productions of the 
Syriac Church historians in particular, the person and 
history of bishop John, his style and treatment of Church 
history, and the contents of his work. Since then, Dr. 
‘Land has continued his studies of the Syriac writers, 
and in yol. ii of his Anecdota Syriaca (also under the 
special title Jounnis, Episcopi Monophysite Scripta His- 
torica [ Leyd, 1868, 8vo |), has published all the inedited 
works of John of Ephesus, See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
vi, 747; Kitto, Journ. Sac. Lit. xvi, 207 sq. (J. H. W.) 


John or Evomarra (Luchaite or Euchania) (a city 


"afterwards called Theodoropolis) was archbishop of Eu- 


chaita (MyrpooXirne Ebyairwy), and lived in the time 
of the emperor Constantine and Monomachus (A.D. 
1042-1054), but nothing further is known of him. He 
was surnamed Mauropus (Mavpd7rove), i.e. * Blackfoot.” 
He wrote a number of iambie poems, sermons, and let- 
ters. A volume of his poems was published by Matthew 
Bust (Eton, 1610, 4to). They were probably written 
on occasion of the Church festivals, as they are com- 
memorative of the incidents of the life of Christ or of 
the saints. An Officium, or ritual service, composed by 
him, and containing three canones or hymns, is given by 
Nicolaus Rayus ic his dissertation De A colouthia Of- 
Jictt Canonici, prefixed to the Acta Sanctorum, Junii, 
vol. ii, John wrote, also, Vita S. Dorothei Junioris, 
given in the Acta Sanctorum, Junii, i, 605, ete. Various 
sermons for the Church festivals, and other works of his, 
are extant in MS. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Orient. viii, 
309, 627, etc.; x, 221, 226; xi, 79; Cave, Hist. Liter. ii, 
139; Oudin, De Scriptoribus et Scriptis Eccles. ii, 606 ; 
Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Biog. ii. 595. 


John or FALKenserc, surnamed Jacobita de Sax- 
oma, or Doctor de Pratensis, a German Dominican, is 
celebrated for the zeal with which he defended pope 
Gregory XII in the Council of Constance. He also en- 
deayored to defend the regicidal opinions of John Petit, 
but he failed in both instances. He next, at the re- 
quest of the Knights of the Cross, wrote a libel against 
Wladislas Jagellon, king of Poland, for which he was de- 
clared a heretic, and condemned to imprisonment for life 
at Rome, Pope Martin V, however, liberated him a few 
years after, and John, encouraged, now demanded of 
Paul of Russdorf, grand master of the Knights of the 
Cross, the price of the libel he had written, The latter 
offering him but a small amount, John of Falkenberg 
insulted him, whereupon he was again imprisoned, and 
condemned to be drowned. He escaped, however, re- 
tired to the convent of Kampen, and wrote against the 
order. He was present at the Council of Basle, in 1431, 
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and died shortly after. See Echard, Script. Ta 
Hoefer, Nouv. biog. Générale, xxvi, 563. ? 


John THE Faster (JOHANNES JEJUNATOR OF Nes- 
rEUTES), of humble extraction, became patriarch of 


Constantinople in 582, He was distinguished for his 


piety, benevolence, strong asceticism, and fasting. He 
was the first who assumed the title of “ cecumenical pa- 
triarch,” and thereby involved himself in difficulties: 
with the bishops of Rome, Pelagius II and Gregory 1, 
the opening of a struggle which resulted finally, in the 
1th century (1054), in a complete rupture of the 
churches of Rome and Constantinople. (See the article 
Grecory I, and Ffoulkes, Christendom’s Divisions, vol. 
i,§ 17.) John died Sept. 2, 595. The Greek Church 
counts him among its saints. He is reputed the author 
of ’AkoouSia kai rai TOY EEopodoyoupever ; Adyoc 
mpoe Tov pédNovra tEayopeioat Toy adrowv mrEvpart- 
ko vidv, which belongs to the earliest penitential works 


of the Greek Church (pub. by Morinus, Comm. hist. de 


administratione sacramenti penitentie, Paris, 1651, Ven. 
1792, ete.). See Oudin, De Ser, Eccles. i, 1473 sq. ; Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Greca, x, 164 sq.; Le Quien, Oriens Chris- 
tian. i, 216 sq.; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xvii, 56 sq. ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 748 ; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex. 
iii, 556. 

John (called also Jeannelin), abbot or Frcamp, 
France, was born in the neighborhood of Rayenna. His 
family name Labbe supposes to have been Dalye, or 
D'Alye. He came to France with William, abbot of St. 
Bénigne of Dijon, and studied under that learned man. 
He practiced medicine with success; but William gomg 
to Fécamp to reform the abbey, and install there a col- 
ony of Benedictines, John accompanied him, was made 
prior, and finally succeeded William as abbot. He re- 
formed several convents, and by his firm adherence to 
discipline embroiled himself with many prelates, sus- 
tained, however, in every instance by the pope. In 
1054 he visited England, where he was welcomed by 
king Edward, but, having subsequently undertaken a 
journey to the Holy Land, he was made prisoner by the 
Mohammedans, and is said to haye only returned to 
France in 1076. He died Feb. 2, 1079. He wrote a 
book of prayers, the preface of which is to be found in 
Mabillon, A nalecta, i, 133, and three chapters in the 
Meditationes S. Augustini. He is also considered as the 
author of a treatise, De Divina Contemplatione, publ. in 
1539, under the title of Confessio Theologica, and attrib- 
uted to John Cassien, ete. See Gallia Christ. xi, col. 206 ; 
Hist. Litt. de la France, viii, 48; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Générale, xxvi, 531. 


John Freperick, elector of Saxony. See Reror- 
MATION; SAXONY. 


John Gaurensis. See Canon Law, vol. ii, p. 88 (2). 


John or GiscHaLa, son of Levi, named after his 
native place [see GIscHALA ], was one of the most cele- 
brated leaders of the unfortunate Jews of Galilee in their 
final struggle with the Romans, A.D. 66-67. Of his 
personal history we know scarcely anything. The only 
writer to whom we can go for information—Josephus— 
is prejudiced, because John of,Gischala proved the most 
formidable rival of the renowned Jewish historian, and 
he is on that account depicted by Josephus in a very 
disparaging manner. His deeds, however, indicate to 
every fair-minded person that he belonged to that class 
of men who, for the defense of their country, readily ig- 
nore all other duties, We are furthermore encouraged 
to give credence to the noble picture which Gritz 
(Gesch. der Juden, iii, 896) has drawn of John, when we 
remember that the virtuous and learned Simon ben-Ga- 
maliel was a devoted and life-long friend of our hero. 
(By this it must, however, by no means be inferred that 
we are ready to accept Griitz’s views on the character 
of Josephus, for which we refer our readers to the art. Jo- 


SEPHUS.) Though by nature Josephus’s superior, more - 
particularly in the art of warfare, he readily submitted _ 
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rimself to the commands of the man whom the Sanhe- 
m had seen fit to invest with superior authority. Not 


patriotic was the conduct of Josephus, who, in his 


‘ jealousy, hesitated not to put every obstacle in the way 


of John, so as to prevent the success of his noble and 
patriotic efforts. This impolitie conduct of Josephus 
towards all who seemed to present any likelihood of be- 
coming rivals in office continued until the people’s at- 
tention was directed to it, and their anger against him 
was so great that his very life was in danger. Instead, 
however, of profiting by this sad experience, Josephus, 
in his vanity and blindness, continued, so soon as he felt 
that the danger had passed, his animosity towards his 
colaborers, especially towards John of Gischala, whom 
he hesitated not to accuse even of having headed the 
attacks upon his life (Josephus, Life, 18, 19), a reproach 
which was not in the least deserved by John, who, how- 
ever great his disappointment in Josephus, never sought 
relief by violent measures. It is true that, when he 
found the people’s confidence in Josephus restored, he 
sent messengers to Simon ben-Gamaliel and to the San- 
hedrim to remove the man in whom public confidence 
was so misplaced. Ordered to the defence of his native 
place, John did everything in his power to strengthen 
the fortification of Gischala, and when, after a long 
siege from the experienced troops of Titus, he found it 
impossible to hold the city with his handful of country- 
men, more accustomed to the ploughshare than to the 
sword, he made his escape by a game of strategy which 
his enemy could never forgive him. Having obtained 
an armistice from the Romans on pretence that the day 
was their Sabbath, he improved the opportunity to 
make his escape with his forces to Jerusalem, The sa- 
cred city was at this time unfortunately divided of itself, 
anarchy reigned within the walls, and it was with great 
difficulty that John succeeded in rallying the people to 
their defence against a common enemy. He actually 
aroused them to sally forth against the Roman invaders, 
and succeeded in destroying the first works erected by 
them to besiege the city. Not so happy were they in 
their future undertakings. Defeat after defeat finally 
obliged John to seex refuge in the tower of Antonia. 
Soon after followed the fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), and 
John now sought refuge in a neighboring cave, deter- 
mined not to fall into the hands of Titus, But hunger 
soon proved even a more formidable foe than the Ro- 
mans, and John gladly went forth from his hiding-place 
to surrender himself to them, who, in their pride and 
the savage state of that age, hesitated not to increase 
the mental agonies of the poor Jew by marching him, 
with 700 other fellow-countrymen, at the head of the 
victorious legions to the Eternal City, to enhance the 
magnificence of his public triumph. The grand spec- 
tacle over, John was imprisoned at Rome, and died 
in a dungeon of broken heart. Not so lucky, even, was 
his brother in arms, Simon bar-Giora (q. v.), Who was 
dragged through the streets of Rome by a rope, and 
finally executed, in accordance with Roman custom, 
which demanded a human sacrifice in honor of a victory 
gained over their enemies. See Josephus, War, iv, 2 
sq.; Griitz, Geschichte d. Juden, vol. ili, ch. xiv and xv; 
Raphall, Post Bibl. Hist. of the Jews,ii,416 sq. (J.H.W.) 


John Gocnu. See Gocn. 


John or Gorz, a French monk of some note who 
flourished in the 10th century, was born at Vendiére, 
near Pont-i-Mousson, and studied theology under Ber- 
ner, deacon of Toul. After joining various convents 
—among the last that of the Recluses—and not finding 
that earnest piety and strict ascetic life which he sought 
to impose upon himself, he finally gathered a few true 
friends of like mind in the convent of Gorz, presented 
to them by bishop Adalbert, of Mayence. In the latter 
part of his life, Otho the Great sent him as ambassador 
to Abderrahman IJ, in Cordova. His biography was 
written by a friend and contemporary, St. Arnulph (died 
984), and is given by Pertz, Monum. iv, 335. 
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John Hyrcanus. See Hyrcanus, 


John rue Trarian (Johannes Italus) (1), a monk 
of the 10th century. He was at first canon at Rome, 
but his acquaintance with Odon, abbot of Clugny, led 
him to France, and he entered a convent there. Some 
say that he afterwards returned to Italy, and became 
prior of a Roman conyent, while others say that he be- 
came abbot of some French Cistercian convent, and that 
he died in France after 945, Our information regard- 
ing his personal history is derived only from his biogra- 
phy in the Life of St. Odon (in Mabillon, Acta Sanct. vii, 
152). He published extracts of St. Gregory’s Moralia. 
See Hist. Litt. de la France, vi, 265; Ceillier, Hist. des 
Auteurs Sacrés, xii, 828. 

John tre Travian (/talus, Iradéc) (2), a Greek 
philosopher and heretic who flourished in the time of 
Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118), escaped to Italy after 
the revolt of Maniaces against Constantine, and there 
prosecuted his preparatory studies. He finally returned 
again to Constantinople, and became a disciple of Mi- 
chael Psellus the younger. His learning and ability 
attracted general attention, and the emperor Michael 
Ducas (1071-1078), finding himself in need of a man ac- 
quainted with the Italian provinces to influence tham 
to a return to the Byzantine empire, selected John Ita- 
lus for this purpose, and dispatched him to Dyrrachium. 
He, however, proved unfaithful to the trust, and, bis 
intrigues having become public, was obliged to flee to 
Rome to avoid persecution. He was subsequently al- 
lowed to return to Constantinople, and there entered the 
monastery of Pega. When Psellus was banished in 
1077, John was made first professor of philosophy 
(ixaroc rév gAocéowr), and filled this place with 
great success. Yet he was better acquainted with logic 
and Aristotle’s philosophy than with the other branches 
of science, and was but little versed in grammar and 
rhetoric. He was very passionate and hasty in argu- 
ment, and sometimes even resorted to bodily violence, 
but he was, fortunately, prompt in acknowledging his 
errors. He expounded to his pupils Proclus, Plato, Jam- 
blichus, Porphyrius, and Aristotle, but often in a mauner 
quite inconsistent with the position of Christian ortho- 
doxy. Alexius, soon after ascending the throne, caused 
Italus’s doctrines to be examined, and summoned him 
before an ecclesiastical court. Notwithstanding the 
protection of the patriarch Eustratius, John Italus was 
obliged publicly to recant and anathematize eleven he- 
retical opinions advanced in his lectures, Among other 
things, he was accused of “ridiculing image-worship.” 
Continuing, however, to teach the same doctrines, he 
was anathematized by the Church, and, fearing persecu- 
tion, he forsook the rostrum. It is said that in his later 
years he publicly renounced his errors, His principal 
works (all in MSS.) are, "Exdoow ele Cragopa CyTHpa- 
ra;"Exéoate cic ra Toruca ; epi dvadexrucie 5 MéSo- 
doc pnropichc txdoSeica Kara oivotuy ; some dis- 
courses, ete. See Anna Comnenus, A lenis, v, 8, 9; Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Greeca, iii, 213-217; vi, 131; xi, 646-652 ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ii, 154; Oudin, Comment. de Scriptoribus 
et Scriptis Eccles. ii, col. 760; Lambece, Commentar. de 
Biblioth. Cesar. iii, col. 411, edit. Kollar; Le Beau, Hist. 
du Bas-Empire, 1xxxi,49; Hase, Notices d. Manuscripts, 
vol. ix.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. Xxvi, 557, 

John Jesunaror. See Joun tHe FAsTEr. 

John or JervsaLem (1), originally a monk, was 
bishop of Jerusalem (A.D. 386) when not much more 
than thirty years of age (Jerome, Epist. lxxxu, 8). 
Some speak of him as patriarch, but Jerusalem was not 
elevated to the dignity of a patriarchate until the fol- 
lowing century. John was a man of insignificant per- 
sonal appearance (Jerome, Lib. contra Joan. ¢. 10), but. 
he was generally celebrated for eloquence, talent, and 
learning. He was acquainted, at least in some degree, 
with the Hebrew and Syriac languages, but it is doubt- 
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fulif he was acquainted with Latin. He is said to have 
been at one period an Arian, or to have sided with the 
‘Arians when they were in the ascendant under the em- 
peror Valens (Jerome, Lib. contra Joan. ¢. 4, 8). For 
eight years after his appointment to the bishopric he 
was on friendly terms with St. Jerome, who was then 
living a monastic life in Bethlehem or its neighborhood; 
but towards the close of that period strife was stirred 
up by Epiphanius of Constantia (or Salamis), in Cy- 
prus, who came to Palestine to ascertain the truth of a 
report which had reached him, that the obnoxious sen- 
timents of Origen were gaining ground under the pat- 
ronage of John. Epiphanius’s violence against all that 
had even the appearance of Origenism led him into a con- 
troversy with John also. See Eprpuanius. Whether 
John really cherished opinions at variance with the or- 
thodoxy of that time, or only exercised towards those 
who held them a forbearance which was looked upon 
with suspicion, we do not know; but he became again 
involved in squabbles with the supporters of orthodox 
views. He was charged by them with favoring Pela- 


gius, who was then in Palestine, and who was accused | 


of heresy in the councils of Jerusalem and Diospolis (A. 
D. 415), but was in the latter council acquitted of the 
charge, and restored to the communion of the Church. 
See PeLacius. In the controversies waged against 
Chrysostom, John of Jerusalem always sided decidedly 
with Chrysostom, See Curysosrom. John wrote, ac- 
cording to Gennadius (De Viris Illustr. c. 30), Adver- 
sus Obtrectatores sui Studit Liber, in which he showed 
that he rather admired the ability than followed the 
opinions of Origen. Fabricius and Ceillier think, and 
with apparent reason, that this work, which is lost, was 
the apologetic letter addressed by John to Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, which resulted in a reconcilia- 
tion between John and Jerome. -No other work of 
John is noticed by the ancients; but in the 17th centu- 
ry two huge volumes appeared, entitled Joannis Nepo- 
tis Sylvan, Hierosolym. Episcopi «liv, Opera omnia 
que hactenus incognita, reperiri potuerunt : in unum col- 
lecta, suoque Auctori et Auctoritati tribus Vindiciarum 
libris asserta per A. R. P. Petrum Wastelium (Brussels, 
1643, fol.). The Vindicix occupied the second volume. 
The works profess to be translated from the Greek, and 
are as follows: (1) Liber de Institutione primorum Mo- 
nachorum, in Lege Veter exortorum et in Nova perseve- 
rantium, ad Cuprasium Monachum, Interprete A ymer- 
ico Patriarcha Antiocheno, This work is mentioned by 
Trithemius (apud Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. x, 526) as “Volu- 
men insigne de principio et profectu ordinis Carmelitici,” 
and is ascribed by him to a later John, patriarch of Je- 
rusalem (in the 8th century). It is contained in several 
editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum, in which work, in- 
deed, it seems to have been first published (vol. ix, Par, 
1589, fol.), and in the works of Thomas A Jesu, the Car- 
melite (i, 416, etc., Cologne, 1684, folio). It is gener- 
ally admitted to be the production of a Latin writer, 
and of much later date than our John :—(2) in strata- 
gemata Beatt Jobi Libri iii, a commentary on the first 
three chapters of the book of Job, often printed in Latin 
among the works of Origen, but supposed to belong nei- 
ther to him nor to John:—(3) Jn S. Mattheum, an im- 
perfect commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, usually 
printed, under the title of Opus imperfectum in Matthe- 
um, among the works of Chrysostom, in the Latin or 
Greco-Latin editions of that father, but supposed to be 
the work of some Arian or Anomeean about the end of 
the 6th or some part of the 7th century :—(4) Fragmenta 
ex Commentario ad prima Capita xi S. M arci, cited by 
Thomas Aquinas (Catena Aurea ad Evang.) as a work 
of Chrysostom :—(5) F’ragmenta ex Commentario in Lu- 
cam, extant under the name of Chrysostom, partly in 
editions of his works, partly in the Latin version of a 
Greek Catena m Lucam published by Corderius (Antw. 
1628, folio), and partly in the Catena Aurea of ‘Thomas 
Aquinas :—(6) Homilie lxiii, almost all of them among 


those published in the works of Chrysostom. ‘There is 
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nor are they, in fact, ascribed to him except by 


melites. See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. ix, 299; x, 525, ete. 5 =" 
Cave, Hist. Litt. i, 281, ete.; Dupin, Nowe. Bibliotheque : 
‘des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques, iii, 87, ed. Par. 1690 ; Smith, 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, ii, 596. 


John or Jervsatem (2). A synodical letter of 


John, who was a patriarch of Jerusalem early in the 6th 
century, and his suffragan bishops assembled in a coun- 
cil at Jerusalem A.D. 517 or 518, to John of Constanti- 
nople [John of Cappadocia], is given in the Coneilia 
(vol. v, col. 187, ete., ed. Labbe; viii, 1067, ed. Mansi). 


John or Jerusatem (3) [or or Damascus, 2]. 
Three extant pieces relating to the Iconoclastic contro- 
versy bear the name of John of Jerusalem, but it is 
doubtful how far they may be ascribed to the same au- 
thor, hence we add them here simply under a separate 
heading. They are, 1. Iwdvyouv evaBeorarov Tov 
‘fepocoAvpirou povaxov Aujynorc, or Joannis Hieroso- 
lymitant reverendissimi Monachi Narratio, a very brief 
a2count of the origin of the Iconoclastic movement, pub- 
lished by Combefis among the Scriptores post Theopha- 
nem (Par. 1685, fol.), and reprinted at Venice, A.D. 1729, 
as part of the series of Byzantine historians; it is also 
included in the Bonn edition of that series. It is also 
printed in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Gallandius, xiii, 
270 :—2. AvdAoyoe orndirevTixde yevOpuevoc Tapa Ti0- 
trav Kai dpS0ddEwy kai réSov Kai Choy exovTwy 
mpoe EleyXov TOY évavTiwy TIC TioTEwe Kai THC Ol- 
Jackanriag Tov ayiwy Kai 6pS0ddEwr nov TaTépwr, 
or Disceptatio invectiva que habita est a fidelibus et or - 
thodowis, studiumque ac zelum habentibus ad confutandos 
adversarios fidei atque doctrine sanctorum orthodoxo- 
rumque patrum nostrorum, first published by Combefis 
in the Scriptores post Theophanem as the work of an 
anonymous writer, and contained in the Venetian, but 
not in the Bonn edition of the Byzantine writers. It is 
also reprinted by Gallandius (ut supra), p. 352, and as- 
cribed to John of Damascus or John of Jerusalem, some 
MSS. giving one name, and others giving the other, 
Gallandius considers that he is called Damascus from 
his birthplace. The author of this invective is to be 
distinguished from the greatly celebrated John of Da- 
mascus (q. v.), his contemporary, to whom, perhaps, the 
transcribers of the manuscripts, in prefixing the name 
Damascus, intended to ascribe the work :—3. ‘lwavvou 
povayov kai mpscBurépov tov Aapackynyod oyo¢ 
arodeuriKog mepl TOY ayiwy Kai oertoy eikdvwr, 
mpo¢g TavTac Xpiotiavode Kai Tpdc Tov Baséa Kov- 
otavrivoy roy KaBaXivoy kai mpd¢e maytag aipeti- 
kodc, or Joannis Damasceni Monachi ac Presbyteri Ora- 
tio demonstrativa de sacris ac venerandis imaginibus, ad 
Christianos omnes, adversusque Imperatorem Constanti- 
num Cabalinum. The title is given in other MSS., 
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\.—Epistola Joannis, or Hierosolymitani Archiepiscopi, 
etc. The work was first printed in the Awctarium No- 
vum of Combefis (Paris, 1648, folio), vol. ii, and was re- 
printed by Gallandius (wé supra), p. 358, etc. Fabricius 
is disposed to identify the authors of Nos. 1 and 8, and 
treats No. 2 as the work of another and unknown writer; 
but Gallandius, from internal evidence, endeavors to 
show that Nos. 2 and 3 are written by one person, but 
that No. 1 is by a different writer, and this seems to be 
the preferable opinion. He thinks there is also internal 
evidence that No. 3 was written in the year 770, and 
was subsequent to No. 2. See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vii, 
682; Gallandius, Bibl. Patrum, xiii, Prolegomena, ch. 
x, p- 15; Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 596. 


John or JerusaLem (4), patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who flourished probably in the latter half of the 10th 
century, was the autior of a life of Joannes Damascenus, 
Biog Tov doiov rarpde mor Iwayvou row Aapao- 
KyvOU Bvyypagelc Tapa lwavvov rarpidpyou ‘Iepoco- 
Nipwy (Vita sancti Patris nostri Joannis Damasceni a 
Joanne Patriarcha Hierosolymitano conseripta). The 
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an Arabic biography, and was written a consider- 
time after the death of John of Damascus (A.D, 


756), and after the cessation of the Iconoclastic contest, 


which may be regarded as having terminated on. the 
death of the emperor Theophilus (A.D. 842), But we 
have no data for determining how long after these 
events the author lived. Le Quien identifies him with 
a John, patriarch of Jerusalem, who was burnt alive by 
the Saracens in the latter part of the reign (A.D. 963-9) 
of Nicephorus Phocas, upon suspicion that he had exci- 
ted that emperor to attack them (Cedrenus, Compend. 
p- 661, edit, Paris; ii, 374, ed. Bonn). This life of John 
of Damascus was first published at Rome with the ora- 
tions of Damascenus (De Sacris Imaginibus [1553, 
8yo]); it was reprinted at Basel with all the works 
of John of Damascus A.D. 1575; in the Acta Sancto- 
rum (May 6), vol. ii (the Latin version in the body 
of the work [p. 111, ete.], and the original in the Ap- 
pendix [p. 723, etc.]); and in the edition of the Works 
of Damascenus by Le Quien, vol. i (Paris, 1712, folio). 
The Latin version is given (s. d. 6 Maii) in the Vite 
Sanctorum of Lippomani, and the De Probatis Sancto- 
rum Vitis of Surius. See Le Quien, Joannis Damascent 
Opera, note at the beginning of the Vita S.J. Damase. ; 
and Oriens Christianus, iii, 466.—Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, 
ix, 686, 689; x, 261; Cave, Hist. Litt. ii, 29; Smith, Dict. 
Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 598. 

John rue Lasoriovs (JOHANNES PHTLOPONtS, also 
surnamed ALEXANDRINUS and GRAMMATICUS), an East- 
ern scholar of great renown, was born at Alexandria to- 
wards the close of the 6th century or the beginning of 
the 7th. Of his personal history but very little seems 
to be definitely known. He is said to have been pres- 
ent at the capture of that city by the Mohammedans 
(A.D. 639), and to have temporarily embraced their 
creed to prevent the burning of the Alexandrian libra- 
ry; but the truth of this story is rather doubtful (comp. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall Rom. Emp. ch. li). The great 
renown of John Philoponus is due mainly, perhaps, to 
his speculations on Christian doctrine, more especially 
his theories on the Trinity, cosmogony, and immortali- 
ty. He was a passionate admirer of Plato and Aristo- 
tle, and hence his persistency in amending Christian 
dogma by philosophy, and hence much ambiguity in 
his position on Christian doctrines, and hence also the 
reason why he has so frequently been the subject of at- 
tack as a heretic. It is especially his theory on the 
Trinity that has classed him among the Tritheists, of 
which he has even often, though inaccurately, been 
pointed out as the founder, while in truth he was only 
a forerunner of them. See, however, Trrrnersm. His 
principal work on degmatics, Acaitnrie 1 TEI Evoooewce, 
is lost, yet, from extracts of it still extant, the following 
has been determined to be his position on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Nature and hypostasis he regards as 
identical; a double nature in Christ is incompatible with 
one hypostasis; and to the objection that in the Trinity 
there are confessedly three hypostases and but one na- 
ture, he argues that in the Trinity three particular and 
individual existences or hypostases are comprised un- 
fer the idea of unity. This unity, however, is merely 
the generic term, which comprehends the several par- 
ticulars, the Kowde¢ Tov eivat Néyoe. If this be called 
nature, it is done in an abstract sense, and is inductively 
derived from particulars; but if gvou is to convey the 
sense of independent existence, it must join the particu- 
lar, individual being, and, therefore, the hypostasis. Ap- 
plying this argument to Christ, he concludes that to the 
unity of his hypostasis belongs also the unity of nature. 
(Comp. again TRITHEISM, and Dormer, Doct. Person of 
Christ, diss. ii, vol. i, p. 148,414.) His works extant are. 
(1) De eternitate mundi, or epi aiduétnro¢ Kbopov 
(Ven. 1535, fol.), in which he attempts to establish the 
Christian dogma of creation by reason alone, without ref- 
erence to Biblical authority. The ideas are eternal only 
when they are regarded as creative thoughts of God; 


a translation from the Arabi, or at least founded | as such they are inherent in Providence. and their real- 


ization adds nothing to divine perfection, God, by his 
££ic, was eternally Creator, and his essence required no 
new characteristics by the évéoyea. The world itself 
cannot be eternal, for the effect. cannot be equal to the 
cause :—(2) In his Commentaria in Mosaicam mundi cre- 
ationem, or Heoi koopomotiag (edited by Corder, Vienna, 
1630), he attempts to reconcile the Mosaic account of 
creation with the facts derived from our own experience : 
—(3) In his Ilepi avacracewe (known to us only from 
Photius [{ Cod. 21-23 ], Nicephorus [//. 2. xviii, 47], and 
Timotheus [ De recepiu heret. in Cotil. Mon. iii, 414 sq.]) — 
he separates the sensual from the spiritual creation, a 
concession to philosophy made at the expense of Chris- 
tianity. “The rational soul,” he argues, “is not only 
an eidoc, but an imperishable substance, entirely distinct 
from all irrational existence, in which matter is always 
associated with form. In consequence of this insepara- 
ble connection of matter and form, the natural body is 
destroyed and annihilated by death. The resurrection 
of the body is the new creation of the body :’—(4) epi 
Tipe TOV aoTpolaBov XoNcewe (published by Hase, Bonn, 
1839) :—(5) Ieot dyaApdrwy against Jamblichus) :— 
(6) Commentaries on Aristotle (Venice, 1509, 1534, 1535, 
ete.) :— (7) Grammatical Essays (in Labbe, Glossaria, 
London, 1816), ete. See J. G. Scharfenberg, De J. Ph. 
(Leipzig, 1768); Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, x, 639 sq.; 
Ritter, Gesch. d. Philos. vi, 500 sq., Stud. wu. Krit. 1835, 
p. 95 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 760; Smith, Dict. 
of Greek and Roman Biography, iii, 321. 


John A Lasco. 
John or Lerromyst. See Lerromyst. 
John or LEYDEN. 


John tHE Lirrie, or JOHANNES Parvus (Jean Pe- 
tit), a French theologian, was born in Normandy in the 
latter half of the 14th century. He was at one time 
professor of theology in the University of Paris, but was 
deposed for having, on the 8th of March, 1408, pro- 
nounced a discourse in justification of the murder of the 
duke of Orleans, brother of the king of France, who was 
assassinated by the duke of Burgundy. He died at 
Hesdin, France, in 1411.—Pierer, Univ. Lea. 


See Lasco. 


See Bocco.p. 


John Maro. See MARONITES. 


John or Marna, St., founder of the Order of the 
Holy Trinity (also called Fathers of Mercy in Spain, and 
Mathurins in Paris), was born at Faucon, in Provence, in 
1154, of noble parents. He studied at Paris University, 
and then entered the Church. “At his first celebration 
of divine service,” the legend goes, “he beheld a vision 
of an angel clothed in white, having a cross of red and 
blue on his breast, with his hands, crossed over each 
other, resting on the heads of two slaves, who knclt on 
each side of him; and believing that in this vision of 
the mind God spoke to him, and called him to the de- 
liverance of prisoners and captives, he immediately sold 
all his goods, and forsook the world, to prepare himself 
for his mission.” In conjunction with Felix of Valois he 
arranged the constitutions of the new order, and togeth- 
er they went to Rome to obtain the approval of pope 
Innocent II. Felix haying had, the legend continues, 
a similar dream, the pope gladly complied with their re- 
quest, and the order was approved Feb. 2, 1199. Gau- 
cher IIT, of Chatillon, having given them the estate of 
Cerfroi, they there established their first convent. They 
also obtained several other convents and hospitals in 
France and Spain, and 2 conyent and church at Rome. 
Having collected large sums of money, John dispatched 
two of his brotherhood to the coast of Africa, whence 
they returned with 186 Christians redeemed from the 
Mussulman’s bonds. ‘The year, following John himself 
went to Tunis, preaching on his way all through Spain, 
and creating many friends for his noble undertaking ; 
he returned with 110 captives. From another voyage 
he returned with 120 Christians. Hereafter he devoted 
himself to preaching at Rome. He died there Dec. 21, 
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1213, and was canonized by Innocent XI, July 30, 1679. 
He is commemorated on February 8. The dress of the 
order consists in a flowing white gown, with a red and 
blue cross on the breast. See P. Ignace Dilland, Vie de 
St. Jean de Matha (1695); Baillet, Vies des Saints, Feb. 
8; Hoefer, Now. Biogr. Gén. xxvi, 441 ; Mrs. Jameson, 
Legends of Monastic Orders, p. 217 sq. 

Jobn or MepA, St., founder, or rather reformer of the 
order of the Huméliatt, was born at Meda, near Como, to- 
wards the close of the 11th century. He was a member 
of the Oldrati family of Milan. After ordination he 
withdrew to the solitude of Rondenario, near Como, 
which he subsequently left to join the Humiliati, then 
a lay congregation. Chosen their superior, he subjected 
them to the rule of St. Benedict, only changing the ap- 
pellations of brethren and monks into canons. He obliged 
them also to say the Virgin’s mass every day, and com- 
posed a special breviary for their use, which was call- 
ed canons’ office. The Humiliati (q. v.) thus became a 
regular order, with clerical and lay members. John of 
Meda gained a large number of proselytes by his preach- 
ing, and was reputed very charitable. He died Sept. 
26, 1159, and was canonized a few days after his death 
by pope Alexander IT. See St. Antonin, Hist. part ii, 
§ xv, ch. xxiii; Sylvestre Maurolye, Mare Ocean di tutti 
li Relig. ; Moréri, Grand Dict. historique; Richard et 
Giraud, Biblioth. Sac.—Hoefer, Nouvelle Biog. Générale, 
xxvi, 441. 

John THE Monk (Johannes Monachus), or JOHN OF 
Cressy, a French canonist, was born at Cressy, Pon- 
thieu, in the 13th century. He was a Cistercian monk, 
and was created cardinal. He died in 1313, He wrote 
commentaries on the decretals of Boniface VIII and 
Benedict IX, and was the first who wrote on the whole 
Sextus of Boniface VIII. The same work was after- 
wards done by Guido de Baisio, and still better by Jo- 
hannes Andre, The glossaries of Johannes Monachus 
were annotated and published by Phil. Probus, doctor of 
the school of Bourges. His MSS., under the title Glos- 
se in sextum decretalium, are preserved in the public li- 
brary of Chartres. He is also considered by some as 
the author of the Defensorium Juris, but this is not 
proved. See Savigny, Catalogue dela Bibl. de Chartres, 
iv, 274.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxvi, 559, (J.N.P.) 

John or Monte Corvino, a celebrated early Ro- 
man missionary among the Mongols, belonged to the 
Franciscan order, and flourished towards the close of 
the 13th century. He was born in Monte Corvino, a 
small city in Apulia, and had, previous to his appoint- 
ment as Eastern missionary, distinguished himself (in 
1272) as ambassador of the emperor Michael Palaeolo- 
gus to pope Gregory X in behalf of a contemplated union 
of the Eastern and Western churches. He had travelled 
in the East, and, aware of the opening for Christian- 
ity among the Mongols, had urged the Roman see to 
dispatch missionaries to them; but their efforts proved 
unsuccessful, and in 1289 he finally, at the instance of 
pope Nicholas IV, set out for that distant field himself. 
Of an energetic character, discouraged by no reverses 
however great, or trials however severe, he finally suc- 
ceeded in building up a Christian Church. As an in- 
stance of his undaunted courage may be cited the fact 
that he had to buy the children of natives in order to 
educate them in Christian doctrines, and through them 
to influence maturer minds. About 1805 he had some 
six thousand converts, and the prospect of still greater 
additions. In 1807 other laborers were sent into the 
field, and J ohn de Monte Corvino was appointed arch- 
bishop (his see was named Cambalu), and the Christian 
interests were advanced among the Mongols even after 
John’s death (1328), until the downfall of the Me 
dynasty. See Moncors. (J. H.W.) 


John or Neromvx (more properly Pomux), a very 
popular Bohemian saint of the Roman Catholie Church 
and honored by them as a martyr of the inviolability 
of the seal of confession. He was born at Pomuk, 
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village in the district of Klatau, about the middl 
the 14th century. After taking orders, he rose rapidly 
to distinction. He was created a canon of the Cathe- 
dral of Prague, and eventually vicar general of the dio- 
cese. The queen, Sophia, the second wife of Wenzel or 
Wenceslaus IV, having selected him for her confessor, 
Wenceslaus, himself a man of most dissolute life, con- 
ceiving suspicions of her virtue, required of John to re- 
veal to him what he knew of her life from the confes- 
sions which she had made to him. John steadfastly 
refused, and the king resolved to be revenged for the 
refusal. An opportunity occurred soon afterwards, when 
the monks of the Benedictine abbey of Kladran elected 
an abbot in opposition to the design of the king, who 
wished to bestow it upon one of his own dissolute favor- 
ites, and obtained from John, as vicar general, at once a 
confirmation of their choice. Wenceslaus, having first 
put him to the torture, at which he himself personally 
presided, had him tied hand and foot, and flung, already 
half dead from the rack, into the Moldau (March, 1393). 
These historical facts have been considerably enlarged, 
and embellished with legendary additions, in his biog- 
raphy by Bohiislay Balbinus. According to these, his 
birth was signalled by miraculous signs, and after his 
martyrdom his body was discovered by a miraculous 
light which issued from it, was taken up, and buried 
with the greatest honor. Several able Romanist writers 
have frequently attempted to reconcile the points of 
conflict between the legend and the historical account. 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 749 sq.; Pelzel, Kaiser 
Wenceslaus, i, 262 sq.; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lez. v, 
725 sq. Dr. Otto Abel (Die Sage v. heil. Johan. v. Nep.) 
supposes the legend to be a Jesuitical invention, and to 
date from the restoration of popery in Bohemia, to serve 
as a popular counterpart to the martyrdom of Huss and. 
Ziska. His memory is cherished with peculiar affection 
in his native country. He was canonized as a saint of 
the Roman Catholic Church by Benedict XIII in 1729, 
his feast being fixed for the 20th of March. By some 
historians, two distinct personages of the same name are 
enumerated—one the martyr of the confessional seal, 
the other of the resistance to the simoniacal tyranny of 
Wenceslaus; but the identity of the two is well sustain- 
ed by Palacky, Gesch. von Bohmen, ili, 62. See Cham- 
bers, Cyclop. s. v.; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 556 sq. 


John Nicidra (from Nicius, probably the city of 
that name in the Thebais), also surnamed the Recluse, 
patriarch of the Jacobite Alexandrian Church, flourish- 
ed in the early part of the 6th century, and was in the 
patriarchal chair from 507 to 517. He is noted for his 
violent opposition to the decrees of the Council of Chalce- 
don, and is said to have refused communication with any 
that did not expressly anathematize them, and to have 
promised the emperor Anastasius two hundred pounds 
of gold if he would procure their final and decisive abro- 
gation (see Neale, Hist. Hast. Ch. [ Alexandria | ii, 26, 27 ; 
Theophanes, s. a. A.D. 512). Among the Jacobites, who 
in his day enjoyed especial favor at the imperial court 
(a period on which, says Neale, “the Jacobite writers 
dwell with peculiar complacency,” and in which “ their 
heresy had gained a footing which it never before or 
since possessed”), John Niciota, better known as patri- 
arch John II of Alexandria, is reckoned among the 
saints. He is believed to be the author of a learned 
work against the Pelagians, addressed to pope Gelasius. 
Some think it was written by John I of Alexandria, but 
it is in all probability the production of John Niciota, 
and was written before his accession to the patriarchal 
chair. (J. Hl. W.) 


John or NickLAUSHAUSEN, a German religious fa- 
natic, flourished, in the second half of the 15th century, 
at Nicklaushausen, in the diocese of Wiirzburg. He 
was earning his livelihood as a swineherd when it sud- 
denly occurred to him that an attack upor the clergy, 
and a summons to them to reform their profligate ways, 


a} might meet with applause from the people, to whom at 
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1ie time “the clergy, as a body, had become a stench 
in their nostrils.” He was not slow openly and loudly 
ew his mission (in 1476), to which he claimed 
he had been inspired by the Virgin Mary, and soon im- 
-mense flocks gathered about him, who came from the 


Rhine lands to Misnia, and from Saxony to Bavaria, so 


that at times he preached to a congregation of 20,000 or 
30,000 men, “ His doctrines,” says Lea (Hist, Celibacy, 
p- 397), “were revolutionary, for he denounced oppres- 
sion both secular and clerical; but he was particularly 
severe upon the vices of the ecclesiastical body. A 
special revelation of the Virgin had informed him that 
God could no longer endure them, and that the world 
‘could not, without a speedy reformation, be saved from 
the divine wrath consequent upon them” (comp. Trithe- 
mius, Chron. Hirsang. ann. 1476), The unfortunate man, 
who was a fit precursor of Miincer and John of Leyden, 
was seized by the bishop of Wiirzburg, the fanatical 
zeal of his unarmed followers easily subdued, and he 
himself suffered, for his rashness, death at the stake a 
few days after his trial. (J. H.W.) 


John or Nicomeptr, a presbyter of the Church of 
Nicomedia, in Bithynia, in the time of Constantine the 
Great, is noted as the author of Mapripioy Tov ayiou 
Baotléwe ixioxdrov ’Apaceiac, Acta martyrti S. Ba- 
silei episcopi Amasie, which is given in the Acta Sanc- 
Yorum of the Bollandists (Aprilis, vol. iii); the Latin 
‘version in the body of the work (p. 417), with a prelimi- 
nary notice by Henschen, and the Greek original in the 
‘Appendix (p. 50). An extract from the Latin version, 
containing the history of the female saint Glaphyra, 
had previously been given in the same work (Januar. i, 
771). The Latin version of the Acta Martyrit S. Basi- 
lei had already been published by Aloysius Lippomani 
(Vite Sanctor. Patrum, vol. vii) and by Surius (De pro- 
batis Sanctorum Vitis, s. d. 26 Aprilis). Basileus was put 
to death about the close of the reign of Licinius, A.D. 
322 or 323, and John, who was then at Nicomedia, pro- 
fesses to have conversed with him in prison. Cave 
thinks that the Acta have been interpolated, apparently 
by Metaphrastes. See Acta Sanctorum, lJ. ec.; Cave, 
Hist. Litt.i, 185.—Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 601. 


John or Oxrorp, an English prelate, flourished in 
the second half of the 12th century, and took an ac- 
tive and important part in the controversy between king 
Henry II of England and his archbishop Thomas a 
Beeket in behalf of his royal master, whose favor and 
unlimited confidence he enjoyed. He had attended the 
Diet at Wiirzburg in 116, held to cement a union be- 
tween Henry and the emperor of Germany, and had 
there taken the oath of fidelity to the rival pope of Al- 
exander, Paschal JII, whom the emperor supported. 
For his success in this mission, John, on his return, was 
rewarded by king Henry II with the appointment of 
dean of Salisbury. Of course the archbishop, at this 
time himself claiming the right to fill these positions, 
disapproved of the appointment, and even suspended 
and cited before him for trial the bishop of the diocese 
of Salisbury, who had approved the royal action. (See 
Inett, History of the English Church, vol. ii, pt. 1, p. 337, 
note; Robertson, Life of Becket, p. 186, note d; compare 
art. JOCELINE OF SALISBURY and CLARENDON ConstI- 
yutions.) John, disregarding the archbishop’s censures, 
was finally punished by excommunication (in1166). The 
king at once dispatched a special embassy to pope Al- 
exander, John of Oxford being one of the number, and, 
notwithstanding the archbishop’s serious actions against 
John of Oxford, the pope, anxious to continue friendly 
relations with the English court, favorably received 
John, and the latter even measurably succeeded in the 
object: of their mission [see art. Becket ], securing also 
the pope’s confirmation of his appointment as dean of 
Salisbury. After the close of the controversy and the 
return of Becket, John of Oxford was appointed by the 
king to meet and reinstate the archbishop, a not very 
moderate reproval to the haughty prelate, and upon 
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the death of the latter John further received evidence 
of the grateful remembrance of bis royal master by the 
appointment to the bishopric of Norwich (1175), and 
as such attended the Lateran Council in 1179. The ex- 
act time of his decease is not known to us, neither are 
we aware that he performed any literary work of value; 
in all probability, his active part in the king’s contro- 
yversy absorbed all his interests. See Milman, Latin 
Christianity, iv, 364 sq., 408. (J. H.W.) 

John or Panis, a celebrated French Dominican of 
the 13th century, was professor of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He owes his renown to the part he 
took in the controversy then waging between his king, 
Philip the Fair, and pope Boniface VII. The latter, 
fearing his deposition on the plea that the resignation 
of his predecessor Celestine was illegal, took every means 
to advance the doctrine of papal absolutism. Not 
only in matters spiritual, but also in matters tempo- 
ral, the pope was to be regarded supreme; in short, to 
save his office, he carried his schemes for the enlarge- 
ment of the papal power to the verge of frenzy. Un- 
luckily for Boniface, however, he found his equal in 
Philip the Fair, who not only denied the temporal pow- 
er of the pope, but finally even scorned the foolish con- 
duct of Boniface in seeking to frighten him by issuing 
bulis against him and his kingdom. The University 
of Paris sided with the king, and among his most out- 
spoken friends were John of Paris and Accidius of Rome. 
The former even published a work against the yapal 
assumptions, entitled De regia potestate papali (m the 
collection of Goldast, vol. ii), in which he dared to as- 
sert that “the priest, in spiritual things, was greater 
than the prince, but in temporal things the prince was 
greater than the priest; though, absolutely considered, 
the priest was the greater of the two.” He also main- 
tained that the pope had no power over the property 
either of the Church or her subjects. As the kingdom 
of Christ is a spiritual one, having its foundation in the 
hearts of men, not in their possessions, so the power 
conferred on the pope relates simply to the wants or to 
the advantage of the universal Church. He also stood 
up in defence of the independent power of the bishops 
and priests, and denied that this is derived from God 
through the mediation of the pope alone, maintaining 
that it springs directly from God, through the choice or 
concurrence of the communities. “ For it was not Pe- 
ter, whose successor is the pope, that sent forth the 
other apostles, whose successors are the bishops; or who 
sent forth the seventy disciples, whose successors are 
the parish priests; but Christ himself did this directly. 
It was not Peter who detained the apostles in order to 
impart to them the Holy Ghost; it was not he who 
gave them power to forgive sins, but Christ. Nor did 
Paul say that he received from Peter his apostolical of- 
fice, but he said that it came to him directly from Christ 
or from God; that three years had elapsed after he re- 
ceived his commission to preach the Gospel before he had 
an interview with Peter.” But more than this he argued. 
The pope himself was even amenable to a worldly power 
for his conduct in the papal chair. As such he regarded 
not simply the Ecumenical Council, but to the secular 
princes also he believed this right belonged, subject, 
however, to a demand on the part of the clergy for aid. 
Neander says (Ch. Hist. v, 18), “If the pope gave scan- 
dal to the Church, and showed himself incorrigible, it 
was in the power of secular rulers to bring about his 
abdication or his deposition by means of their influence 
on him or on his cardinals.” If the pope would not 
yield, they might so manage as to compel him to yield. 
They might command the people, under severe penal- 
ties, to refuse obvdience to him as pope. John of Paris 
finally enters into a particular investigation of the 
question whether the pope can be deposed or can abdi- 
cate, a query that had been raised by the family of the 
Colonnas, whom the pope had estranged, and who were 
anxious to make null and void the resignation of pope 
Celestine, and to reassert the latter’s claim to the papa- 
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cy. What conclusions he must have arrived at on this 
point may be gathered from the preceding remarks. 
He distinctly affirmed that, as the papacy existed only 
for the benefit of the Church, the pope ought to lay 
down his office whenever it obstructed this end, the 
highest end of Christian love, Though he measurably 
served Boniface VILE by his last conclusions, he had yet 
sufficiently aroused the hatred of the Roman see to fear 
for his position in the Church; and no sooner did an 
opportunity present itself to Boniface than John was 
made to feel the strong arm of his opponent. Having 
advocated in the pulpit, contrary to the Roman Catholic 
dogma of the real presence, a so-called impanation, Viz. 
“that, in virtue of a union of the body and blood of 
Christ with the bread and wine, like the union of the 
two natures in Christ, the predicates of the one might 
be transferred over to the other,” he was prohibited 
from preaching by the bishop of Paris. An appeal to 
the pope, of course, proved futile, and his troubles ended 
only with his life, in 1304. He embodied his views of 
the sacrament in his work Determinatio de modo exis- 
tendi corporis Christi in Sacramento altaris (London, 
1686, 8v0) :—Correctorium doctrine sancti Thome. See 
Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 340; v, sect.i; Mosheim, Eccles. 
Hist. bk. iii, cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. ili, § 14. See also Bon- 
IFACE; Papacy; Lorp’s SuPPER. 


John or Parma, also called JoANNES BORELLUS 
or BurA.uus, a learned monk of the 13th century, was 
born at Parma about 1209. He became a Franciscan, 
taught theology with great success at the universities 
of Naples, Bologna, and Paris, and in 1247 was made 
general of his order by the chapter assembled at Avig- 
non. He showed great zeal for the reformation of con- 
vents, and strictly enforced the discipline. In 1249 he 
was sent to Greece by Innocent IV, with a view to the 
reconciliation of the Eastern Church, but failed in that 
undertaking, and returned to Italy in 1251. A chapter 
held at Rome in 1256 accused him of favoring the her- 
esies of Joachim, abbot of Floris, whose work, The Hver- 
lusting Gospel, he edited, and accompanied with a pref- 
ace of his own (see Farrar, Crit. Hist. Free Thought, p. 
86), and he was obliged to resign the generalship of the 
order. Has successor, Bonaventura Fidanza, even caused 
him to be condemned to imprisonment, but the protec- 
tion of cardinal Ottoboni, afterwards Adrian V, prevent- 
ed the execution of the sentence. He was nevertheless 
obliged to hide himself in the convent of Grecchia, near 
Rieti, He subsequently set out to return to Greece, but 
died at Camerino in 1289. He was canonized in the 
18th century by the Congregation of Rites. None of 
his writings were published. See Hist. Littéraire de la 
France, xx, 23; Wadding, Script. Ord. Minor.; Fleury, 
Hist. Eccl. ; Ireneo Affo, Memorie degli Scrittori et Lit- 
teratt Parmigiani; Sbaraglia, Supplem. et castig. ad 
Script. Ord. S. Francisc. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, 
xxvi, 950; Mosheim, Ch, Hist, cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 
33, note. (J. N. P.) 


John Parvus. See Joun rue Lirrin. 
John Puttoronus. See Jonn tHE LABORIOUS. 


John Puocas (Sordc), a Cretan monk and priest 
son of Matthzeus, who became a monk in Patmos Mad 
served in the army of the emperor Manuel Comnentis 
(who reigned A.D, 1143-80) in Asia Minor, and after- 
wards visited (A.D. 1185) Syria ana Palestine, is noted 
for a short geographical account which he wrote of 
those countries, entitled ”Expoaote iy ouvowe TOY ar 
‘Avreoxerac [exouc ‘Tepoco\ pwr KdoTpwy Kai ywoor 
Lupiac kal Powikne Kat rév Kara Taraorivny ayiwy 
romwy, Compendiaria Descriptio Castrorum et Urbium 
(sic in Allat. vers.) ab Urbe Antiochia usgue Hierosoly- 
mam, necnon Syrice ac Phenicie, et in Palestina Sacro- 
rum Locorum, which was transcribed by his son (for he 
was married before he became a priest), and finally pub- 
lished by Allatius, with a Latin version, in his Dh pupur- 
za,i, 1-46. The Latin version is also given in the Acta 


Sanctorum of the Bollandists, Maii 1i, ad init, 
latius, Séippuxra, Prefatiuncula ; Fabricius, Bibl. 77.3 
662; viii, 99—Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. i, 601 


John Puurnes (Povprij¢), a monk of the monastery 


of Mount Ganus, who flourished in the reign of the em- 
peror Alexis Comnenus (11th century), was an opponent 
of the Latin Church, and is noted as the author of 
"ArroNoyia, Defensio, or Acadekic, Disceptatio, a discus- 
sion which was carried on with Peter, archbishop of 
Milan, in the presence of the emperor. If this is the 
work which John Veccus cites and replies to in his 
De Unione Ecclesiarum Oratio (apud Allatium, Grecia 
Orthodowa, i, 179, ete.), it appears that the form of a 
dialogue was assumed for convenience’ sake, and that it 
was not the dialogue of a real conference. According 
to Fabricius, Allatius also published in his work De 
Consensu (sc. De Ecclesice Occidentalis et Orientalis per- 
petua Consensione), p. 1153, a work of John which is 
described as Epistola de Ritibus immutatis mm Sacra 
Communione. Other works of John are extant in MS. 
See Allatius, Grec. Orthodoz. 1. c.; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 
xi, 648, 650.—Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 601. — 


John THe PRESBYTER, a supposed disciple of Jesus, 
and instructor of Papias of Hierapolis, is said to have 
been a contemporary of the apostle John (with whom it 
is thought he has been confounded by early Church his- 
torians), and to have resided at Ephesus. For the as- 
sertion that there existed such a person, the testimony 
advanced is (1) that of Papias (in Eusebius, Hzst. Eccles. 
1ii, 39), who, in speaking of the personal efforts he put 
forth to establish himself in the Christian faith, says: 
“ Whenever any one arrived who had had intercourse 
with the elders (roig woeoBurépouc), I made inquiry 
concerning the declarations of these; what Andrew, 
what Peter, or Philip, or Thomas, or James, or John, or 
Matthew, or any other of the disciples of the Lord said, 
as also what Aristion and John the Presbyter, disciples 
of the Lord, say. For 1 believed that I should not de- 
rive so much advantage from books as from living and 
abiding discourse.” Eusebius, in reporting this, takes 
special pains to report that Papias purposely adduces 
the name John twice, first in connection with Peter, 
Jamies, and Matthew, where only the apostle can be in- 
tended, and again along with Aristion, where he distin- 
guishes him by the title of “the Presbyter.” Eusebius 
further states that this confirms the report of those who 
relate that there were two men in Asia Minor who bore 
that name, and had been closely connected with Christ, 
and then continues by showing that two tombs had been 
Sound in Ephesus bearing the name of John. Further 
proof is found in another part of his history (vii, 25), 
where he cites Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, about 
the middle of the 3d century, as uttering the same tra~ 
dition concerning the finding of the two tombs at Ephe- 
sus inscribed with the name of John, and as ascribing 
to John the Presbyter the authorship of the Apocalypse, 
which Eusebius himself was inclined to do. ‘The exist- 
ence of a presbyter John is (2) declared in the A postol- 
tcal Constitutioys (vii,.36), where it is said that the sec- 
ond John was bishop of Ephesus after John the Apos- 
tle, and that it was by the latter that he was instituted 
into office. Further testimony is obtained from Jerome 
(De Vir, Ill. e. 9), who reports the opinion of some thet 
the second and third epistles of John are the production 
of John the Presbyter, “cujus et hodie alterum sepul- 
crum apud Ephesum ostenditur, etsi nonnulli putant 
duas memorias ejusdem Johannis evangelist esse.” In 
defence of the existence of such a person as John the 
Presbyter appear prominently among modern critics 
Grotius, Beck, Fritzsche, Bretschneider, Credner, Eb- 
rard, and Steitz (Jahrb. deutscher Theol. 1869, i, 138 8q.), 
all of whom ascribe to him the authorship of the last 
two epistles of John, generally believed to be the pro- 
ductions of John the Apostle; also Liicke, Bleek, De 
Wette, and Neander, who consider John the Presbyter 
the author of the Apocalypse. The simple question 
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ther another John existed in Asia Minor contempo- 
with John the Apostle would, of course, be of little 
aport, but the fact that the apostolical authorship of 
some of the epistles and of the Apocalypse is doubted 
Q has called to critical inquiry most of the leading theo- 
logical minds of our day. The result is that, while 
some have conceded the existence of another John, 
clothed even with episcopal dignity (Déllinger, First 
Age of the Church, p. 113), others have denied alto- 
gether the probability of the existence of such a person 
contemporary with the apostle John (see Schaff, Church 
History, Apostolic Age, p. 421, note). Dr. W. L. Alex- 
ander, in reviewing the proofs of those who assert the 
existence of John and his authorship of some of the Jo- 
hannean writings, thinks that in the way of this assump- 
tion stands the following: 1. “The negative evidence 
arising from the silence of all other ancient authorities, 
especially the silence of Polyerates, bishop of Ephesus, 
who, in a list of eminent teachers and bishops in Asia 
Minor, preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. v, 24), makes 
no mention of John the Presbyter; and, 2. The positive 
evidence afforded by the statement of Irenzeus, who not 
only omits all mention of the Presbyter, but says that 
Papias was a hearer of John the Apostle along with 
Polyearp (adv. Heres. vy, 33). {Not so thinks Donald- 
son in his Hist, Christ. Lit. and Doctr. i, 312 sq.] This 
counter evidence has appeared to some so strong that. 
they have thought it sufficient to set aside that of Pa- 
pias, who, they remind us, is described by Eusebius as 
a man of a very small intellect (c@dd0a opixpdog Thy 
vouv, Hist. Eccles, iii, 39). [See Schaft, below.] But 
this seems going too far. Papias describes himself as a 
hearer of the presbyter John (Euseb. v, 24), and in this 
he could hardly be mistaken, whatever was his defi- 
ciency in intellectual power [this view is advocated by 
Zahn (in his Hermas) and Riggenbach (Jahrb. deutscher 
Theol. xiii, 319); against it, see Steitz (in Jahrb. xiv, 
145 sq.)]; whereas it is very possible that Irenzeus may 
have confounded the presbyter with the apostle, the 
latter of whom would be to his mind much more famil- 
iar than the former. The silence of Polycrates may be 
held proof sufficient that no John the Presbyter was 
bishop of Ephesus, or famed as a teacher of Christianity 
in Asia Minor; but, as Papias does not attest this, his 
testimony remains unaffected by this conclusion. On 
the whole, the existence of a John the Presbyter seems 
to be proved by the testimony of Papias; but beyond 
this, and the fact that he was a disciple of the Lord, 
nothing is certainly known of him. Credner contends 
that mpecBireoog is to be taken in its ordinary sense 
of ‘older, and that it was applied to the person men- 
tioned by Papias either because he was the senior of 
St.John, or because he arrived before him in Asia Mi- 
nor; but this is improbable in itself; and, had Papias 
meant to intimate this, he would not have simply called 
him 6 zoecBurepog ‘Iwavyne (see Liddon, p. 514). In 
: his statement wpeoBvreooc is plainly opposed to amoa- 
ro\oc as a distinctive title of office” (Kitto, Cyclop. 8.v.)- 
H 


We cannot close without permitting Dr. Schaff (Apost. 
Ch. Hist. p. 421 sq.) to give his view on this important 
question. He says: “There is room even to inquire 
whether the very existence of this obscure presbyter 
and mysterious duplicate of the apostle John rests not 
upon sheer misunderstanding, as Herder suspected (O/- 
fend. Joh. p. 206, in the xiith vol. of Herder’s Werke zur 
/ _ Theol.). We candidly avow that to us, notwithstand- 
; mg what Liicke (iv, 396 sq.) and Credner (Linlett. in’s 
: N. Test. i, 694 sq.) have said in its favor, this man’s 
| existence seems very doubtful. The only proper, orig- 
inal testimony for it is, as is well known, an obscure 
passage of Papias in Eusebius, iii. 39.” After doubting 
the propriety of grving credit to a statement of Papias 
not reiterated by any other authority of the early 
Church, he says: “ It is very possible that Papias meant 
in both cases one and the same John, and repeated his 
name perhaps on account of his peculiarly close contact 
with him, (See above, Dr. Alexander’s view.) So Ire- 
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nus, at least, seems to have understood him, when he — 
calls Papias a disciple of the apostle John (without men-— 
tioning any presbyter of that name) and friend of Poly- 
carp (Adv. Her, v, 33). The arguments for this inter- 
pretation are the following: (1) The term ‘presbyter’ is- 
here probably not an official title, but denotes age, in~ 
cluding the idea of venerableness, as also Credner sup- 
poses (p. 697), and as may be inferred from 2 John 1 
and 3 John 1, and from the usage of Ireneus, who ap- 
plies the same term to his master Polycarp (Adv. Her. 
y, 30), and to the Roman bishops before Soter (v, 24). 
This being so, we cannot conceive how a contemporary 
of John, bearing the same name, should be distinguished 
from the apostle by this standing title, since the apostle 
himself had attained an unusual age, and was probably 
even sixty when he came to Asia Minor. (2) Papias, 
in the same passage, styles the other apostles also ‘pres- 
byters,’ the ancients, the fathers; and, on the other 
hand, calls also Aristion and John (personal) ‘disciples 
of the Lord.’ (8) The evangelist designates himself as 
‘the elder’ (2 John 1 and 3 John 1), which leads us to 
suppose that he was frequently so named by his ‘little 
children,’ as he loves to call his readers in his first epis- 
tle. For this reason also it would have been altogether 
unsuitable, and could only have created confusion, to 
denote by this title another John, who lived with the 
apostle and under him in Ephesus. Credner supposes, 
indeed, that these two epistles came not from the apos- 
tle, but, like the Apocalypse, from the ‘presbyter John’ 
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epistles are far more akin, even in their language, to 
the first epistle than to the Apocalypse (comp. 2 John 4— 
7 with 1 John ii, 7,8; iv, 2,3; 2 John 9 with 1 John ui, 
27; iii, 9, etc.). This is De Wette’s reason for consid- 
ering them genuine. When Credner supposes that the 
presbyter afterwards accommodated himself to the apos- 
tle’s way of thinking and speaking, he makes an entire- 
ly arbitrary assumption which he himself condemns in 
pronouncing a like change in the apostle ‘altogether 
unnatural and inadmissible’ (p.733). (4) The Ephesian 
bishop Polyerates, of the 2d century, in his letter to 
Victor, bishop of Rome, on the Paschal controversy Gn 
Euseb. v, 24), mentions but one John, though he there 
enumerates the peyd\a orovxeia of the Asian Church, 
| Philip, with his pious daughters, Polycarp, Thraseas, Sa- 
garis, Papirius, Melito, most of whom were not so im- 
portant as the presbyter John must have been if he were 
a personal disciple of the Lord, and the author of the 
Apocalypse. We can hardly think that in this connec- 
tion, where it was his object to present as many authorie 
ties as possible for the Asiatic usage respecting the feast, 
Polycrates would have passed over this John if he had 
known anything about him, and if his tomb could have 
been really pointed out in Ephesus, as the later Diony- 
sius and Jerome intimate. Jerome, however, in speak- 
ing of this, expressly observes, ‘Nonnulli putant, duas 
memorias ejusdem Johannis evangelist esse’ (De Vir. 
J. c. 9); which, again, makes this whole story doubt- 
ful, and destroys its character as a historical testimony 
in favor of this obscure presbyter.” 

Ridiculous, certainly, is the argument which some 
haye advanced, that the different Johannean epistles 
differ so much in style that they cannot possibly be as 
cribed to one and the same person. On this argument 
Ebrard (Hinleitung) laid particular stress, but he is ably 
answered by Dr. Tholuck in his Glaubuiirdigkett der 
evangel. Geschichte, 2d ed. p. 283, From the rich treas- 
ury of his reading the latter draws such analogies as the 
“yarietas dictionis Appulejane ;” the difference between 
the Dialogus de Oratoribus and the Annales of Tacitus ; 
between the Leges and the earlier dialogues of Plato; 
the sermons and the satires of Swift, ete. “This cata- 
logue,” says Dr. Schaff, “may easily be increased from 
the history of modern literature. Think, for example, 
of the immense distance between Schleiermacher’s Je- 
den iiber die Religion and his Dialektik; Hegel's Logik 


and Aesthetik; the first and second part of Gothe’s Faust; 
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Carlyle’s Life of Schiller and his Latter-day Pamphlets, 
ete.” Comp. also Liddon, Divinity of Christ, p. 512 sq. 
See JouN, SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF. 

John, Presrer (Priest John), a supposed Christian 
king and priest of a medieval kingdom in the interior 
of Asia, the locality of which is vague and undefined. 
In the 11th and 12th centuries the Nestorian missiona- 
ries penetrated into Eastern Asia, and made conversions 
among the Keraeit or Krit Tartars, which, according to 
the earliest reports, are said to have included the khan 
or sovereign of the tribe. Ung (or Ungh) Khan, who re- 
sided at Karakorum, and to whom the afterwards cele- 
brated Genghis Khan was tributary. This name the 
Syrian missionaries translated by analogy with their 
own language, converting Ung into “ Jachanan” or 
« John,” and rendering Khan by “priest.” In their re- 
ports to the Christians of the West, accordingly, their 
royal convert figured as at once a priest and the sover- 
eign of a rich and magnificent kingdom. Genghis 
Khan having thrown off his allegiance, a war ensued, 
which ended in the defeat and death of Ung Khan in 
1202; but the tales of his piety and magnificence long 
survived, and not only furnished the material of num- 
berless medieval legends (which may be read in Asse- 
mani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, III, ii, 484), but supplied 
the occasion of several of those missionary expeditions 
from Western Christendom to which we owe almost all 
our knowledge of medieval Eastern geography. The 
reports regarding Ung Khan, carried to Europe by two 


’ Armenian legates in 1145 to Eugene III, created a most 
profound impression; and the letters addressed in his 


name, but drawn up by the Nestorian missionaries, to 
the pope, to the kings of France and Portugal, and to 
the Greek emperor, impressed all with a lively hope of 
the speedy extension of the Gospel in a region hitherto 
regarded as hopelessly lost to Christianity. They are 
printed in Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, ‘The ear- 
liest mention of Prester John is in the narrative of the 
Franciscan father John Carpini, who was sent by pope 
Innocent IV to the court of Batti Khan of Kiptchak, 
the grandson of Genghis Khan. Father Carpini sup- 
posed that Prester John’s kingdom lay still further to 
the east, but he did not prosecute the search. This was 
reserved for a member of the same order, father Rubru- 
quis, who was sent as a missionary into Tartary by St. 
Louis, and, having reached the camp of Batfi Khan, was 
by him sent forward to Karakorum, the seat of the 
supposed Prester John. He failed, however, of his hope 
of finding such a personage, the Khagan of Karakorum, 
Mangt, being still an unbeliever; and his intercourse 
with the Nestorian missionaries whom he found estab- 
lished there satisfied him that the accounts were griey- 
ously exaggerated. His narrative, which is printed in 
Purchas’s Collection, is one of the most interesting 
among those of medieval travellers. Under the same 
vague notion of the existence of a Christian prince and 
a Christian kingdom in the East, the Portuguese sought 
fur traces of Prester John in their newly-acquired In- 
dian territory in the 15th century. A similar notion 
prevailed as to the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, 
which, in the hope of finding Prester John, was visited 
so late as the reign of John IT of Portugal (1481-95) by 
Pedro Covilham and Alfonzo di Payva, the former of 
whom married and settled in the country, 
Dee ee MMi ta Ritter’s Erdkunde von 
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John Purrer. See Gocn. 
John Puncens Asrxum, 


See Giese- 


See Jonn or Pants. 
John Rarrnuensis or RArrnenus, i, e. of Raithus 
or Ruithu (rov ‘PaiSov), begumenos or abbot of a mon- 
astery at Elim, or the Seventy Springs, on the western 
coast of the penmsula of Mount Sinai, flourished in the 
6th century. He is celebrated on account of the friend- 
ly relations he sustained and the influence he exerted 
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over John the Scholar, or John Climac 
the desire of Raithuensis that Climacus wrote the work 
KXipak or Scala Paradisi, from which he derives his 
name, and to which Raithuensis wrote a Commendatio 
and Scholia. The ’Emisrohy Tov ayiov “Lwavvou Tov 
Hyovpévov Tov ‘Paisov, Litterw Joannis Raithuensis, 
addressed to Climacus, requesting him to undertake the 
work, and the answer of Climacus are given by Raderus 
in the original Greek, with a Latin version, in his edi- 
tion of the works of Climacus (Paris, 1633, fol.), This 
version of the Littere of Raithuensis, and a Latin ver- 
sion of his Commendatio and Scholia, are given in va- 
rious editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum: the Littere in 
vol. iii, edit. Paris, 1575; the Litterw and Commendatio, 
vel. y, edit. Paris, 1589 and 1654; the Litterw, Hpistola, 
Commendatio, and Scholia, in vol. vi, pt. ii, ed. Cologne, 
1618, and vol. x, ed. Lyme, 1677. See Fabricius, Bibl. 


Gr. ix, 523-524; Ittigius, De Biblioth. Patrum.—Smith, _ 


Dict. Gr. and Rom, Biog. ii, 601. 

John or Ravenna. See NicHoLtas I; RAVENNA. 

John rue Recuuse. See Jonn Nicrora. 

John pe La Rocuette, a French theologian, was 
born in the early part of the 15th century, probably in 
the city of La Rochelle. He joined the Franciscans, 
and studied under Alexander de Hales, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1238, but resigned in 1253 in favor of St. Bo- 
nayentura. He died at Paris in 1271, according to Lue 
Wadding. John de la Rochelle was a successful teach- 
er, yet his works did not enjoy much renown, probably 
because he did not follow the mystical tendency of the 
times. Among his works we notice commentaries on a 
number of the books of the Bible; sermons, preserved 
in the MS. collections of divers libraries, chiefly in that 
of Troyes, France; De Anima, MSS. in the library of 
St. Victor; and he 1s also considered the author of some 
other works, but on doubtful grounds. He is especially 
deserving of notice as one of the first, if not the first, 
who attempted to explain Aristotle’s Ilepi Wuyije, a 
task of which he ably disposed. ‘Thomas Aquinas prob- 
ably availed himself of this work. See Cas. Oudin, De 
Script. Eccles. ; Histoire Litt. de la France, xix, 171; B. 
Hauréau, De la Philosophie Scolastique, i, 475; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 548. (J. N. P.) 

John or Rupescissa or ROQUETAILLADE, a French 
Franciscan, who flourished near the middle of the 14th 
century, at Aurillac, in Auvergne, is noted for his severe 
denunciations of the gross immoralities of the clergy of 
the Roman Church in his day. He was especially op- 
posed to the court at Avignon, and hesitated not to 
brand the whole papal court as the seat of a great 
whoredom. Popes Clement VI and Innocent VI im- 
prisoned him on account of his continued remonstrances 
and prophesying, but eyen while in prison he wrote 
much against the papal court and the clergy. He died 
while in prison, but the cause of his death is not known, 
His works of interest are, (1) Vademecum in tribula- 
tione (in Ed, Brown’s addition to Orturii Gratii faseic. 
rer, expectandar. et fugiendar. London, 1690), wherein he 


; handles the French clergy without gloves, and prophe- 


sies much trouble to their native land on account of 
their sins:—(2) A Commentary on the prophecies of the 
hermit Cyril of Mount Carmel and of abbot Joachim 
(q-v.). See Trithemius, De script. Eccles. c, 611 (in Fa- 
bricius, Bib, Kecl. pt. ii, p. 145); Wolfius, Lectt. memorad. 


| cent. xiv, p. 623 sq.; Fuhrmann, Handw. der Kirchen- 


gesch. 11, 482; Aschbach, Kirch.-Lez. iii, 565. (J.H.W.) 

John or Saispury, an eminent English prelate, 
was born at Salisbury (old Sarwm) about 1110. He 
was first educated at Oxford, and in 1136 went to France, 
where he continued his studies under Abélard, and 
many other celebrated French diyines of that age. 
About 1151 he returned to England, and was appointed 
chaplain of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. Sent 
on a mission to pope Hadrian IV in 1156, he openly ap- 
proached the latter on the abuses of the Church and of 
the papacy, though always an earnest advocate of the 
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intimate friend and admirer of Thomas A Becket, whose 
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and liberty of the Church, and the independence 
e episcopate from the secular princes. He was an 


cause he espoused warmly, and whom he followed into 
exile returning only to England with him in 1170, and 
after his death secured his canonization. John was 
cailed Becket’s eye and arm. In 1176 he was appointed 
bishop of Chartres, and died about 1180. His works, 
which evince positive Realistic tendencies, and bear evi- 
lence of fruitful genius, sound understanding, and great 
erudition, are, Folicraticus s. de nugis curialium et vesti- 
gris philosophorum (Leyden, 1691) (an excellent treatise 
on the employments, duties, virtues, and vices of great 
men—a curious and valuable monument of the litera- 
ture of John of Salisbury’s time) :—Metalogicus (Leyd. 
1610, Amst. 1664), an exhibition of true and false sci- 
ence ;—Lntheticus de dogmate philosophorum (pub. by 
Chr. Petersen, Hamb. 1843) :— Vita ac Passio S. Thome 
(a Life of Thomas 4’ Becket), ete. His collective works 
have been published by J. A. Giles (Lond. 1848, 5 vols. 
8vo). See H. Reuter,./. von Salisbury (Berl. 1842); J. 


~ Schmidt, Joan Parv. Sarisb., ete. (1838) ; Hist. Litt. de 


la France, ete., xiv, 89 sq.; Ritter, Gesch. d. Philos, vii, 
605; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr.s.v. See Becker; Pa- 
PACY, 

John IIL. the patriarch, surnamed THE SCHOLAR (1), 
was born at. Sirimis, near Antioch, towards the middle 
of the 6th century. He became successively attorney, 
then presbyter of Antioch, and finally, in 565, patriarch 
of Constantinople under Justinian I. He died in 577, 
He prepared a large Collectio canonum under fifty head- 
ings, which became authoritative in the whole Greek 
Church. He is also considered as the author of a col- 
lection of ecclesiastical rules and regulations under the 
title Nomocanon (both in Justelli, Biblioth. juris cano- 
nici [Paris, 1662], ii, 499, 603, 660). He is also said to 
have delivered a dissertation on the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity which involved him in a controversy with the 
renowned so-called Tritheist John Philoponus (Phot. 
Cod. 75). 

John THE Scuo.ar (2) (JOHANNES SCHOLASTICUS 
or Cirmacus), a monk of the latter half of the 6th cen- 
tury, was a zealous partisan of monastic life, and became 
abbot of a convent on Mount Sinai. 
about 606. He wrote K\ipat rod wapadetoov, an as- 
cetic mystical work (Latin, Scala paradisi, Ambrosius, 
Venice, 1531, etc.), which was greatly celebrated and 
widely circulated among Greek monks for centuries af- 
ter his death :—Liber ad religiosum postorem, qui est de 
officio cenobiarche (publ. by Matth. Rader, 1606). A 
collection of his works in Greek and Latin has been pub- 
lished by Matth. Rader (Paris, 1633).—Pierer, Univers. 
Lex. 8. V- 

John Scotus Ertcena. See Scorvs. 


John or ScyrHororis, a Greek ecclesiastical writer, 
who in all probability flourished in the latter part of 
the 5th century or the beginning of the 6th, wrote a 
work against the followers of Eutyches and Dioscorus, 
entitled Kara rév aroaxloT or THC ixxAnolac, Contra 
desertores ecclesie. It was divided into twelve parts, 
and was undertaken at the suggestion of a certain prel- 
ate, one Julianus, in reply to an anonymous Eutyehian 
writer, who had published a book deceitfully entitled 
Kara Neoropiwy, A dversus Nestorium, and whom Pho- 
tius (Bibl. Cod. 95, 107) supposed to be Basilius, a pres- 
byter of Cilicia. This Basilius wrote a reply to John 
in very abusive style, charging him, among many other 
things, with being a Manicheean, and with restricting 
Lent to a period of three weeks, and not abstaining from 
flesh even in that shortened period. Certain Tapadé- 
seuc, Scholia, to the works of the pseudo Dionysius A re- 
opagita, which Usher has observed to be mingled in 
the printed editions of Dionysius with the Scholia of 
St. Maximus, have been ascribed to John of Scythopo- 
lis. Anastasius Bibliothecarius, in the 8th century, 
made a Latin translation of these mingled scholia, not 
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now extant, in which he professed to distinguish those 
of Maximus from those of John by the mark of a cross. 
Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vii, 9; x, 707, 710) identifies the 
Scholia of John with the Commentarti in Dionysium 
Areopagitum cited by John Cyparissiota as by Diony- 
sius of Alexandria. See Usher, Dissert. de Scriptis Di- 
onys. Areop. suppositis, p. 299, subjoined to his Historia 
Dogmatica de Scriptoris Vernaculis, ete. (London, 1689, 
4to); Cave, Hist, Litt. i, 466.—Smith, Dict. of Gr. and 
Rom. Biog. ii, 602. 


John or TALArA or TALAIDA (otherwise Tabennisi- 
ota, Taevviowrne, from the monastery of Tabenna, 
near Alexandria; or of’ Alexandria, from his patriarchal 
see; or from the offices which he had previously held, 
e@conomus [oixdvopmoc] and presbyter), a celebrated ec- 
clesiastic in the Eastern Church, was one of the dep- 
utation sent by Salofaciolus, the twenty-seventh patri- 
arch of Alexandria (A.D, 460-482), shortly before his 
decease, to the emperor Zeno, to secure his leave for a 
free election of the next patriarch from among the de- 
fenders of the Council of Chalcedon by the clergy and 
laity of Alexandria. “The emperor,” says Neale (Last. 
Church [ Alexand.], ii, 18), “received the deputies gra- 
ciously, complied with their request, and in the letter 
which he gave them by way of reply spoke strongly in 
favor of John.” Soon after the return of John, Timo- 
theus Salofaciolus died, and John was unanimously elect- 
ed to succeed him, but was almost immediately expelled 
from his see by order of the emperor. The cause of his 
expulsion is differently stated. Liberatus says that he 
was expelled mainly through the jealousy of Acacius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, to whom, on different occa- 
sions, he had failed in paying due attention, According 
to Evagrius, who quotes Zacharias as his authority: he 
was detected in having procured his own election by 
bribery, and had broken an oath which he had taken 
before Zeno not to seek for himself the patriarchate. 
But Neale thinks it doubtful whether John ever took 
such an oath, and holds that, even if he had, he can see 
no reason for the harshness with which he was treated, 
and for his ejection from the see, so long as it was freely 
proffered to him (which seems clear from the unanimous 
election). ‘The true reason seems to be John’s careless 
delay of the announcement of his election to the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, sending the message by Illus, 
who was then in Antioch, instead of dispatching a mes- 
senger direct, as he had done in the case of Rome and 
Antioch, thereby provoking the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, also his selection of Illus for the messenger, when 
the latter was then the object of jealousy and suspicion 
to Zeno, if not actually in rebellion against him. John, 
expelled from Alexandria, first resorted to Illus, then to 
Antioch; and having, through Mlus’s intervention, ob- 
tained from the patriarch of Antioch and his suffragans 
a synodical letter commending him to pope Simplicius, 
departed to Rome to plead his cause there in person. 
Simplicius, with the usual papal jealousy of the patri- 
archs of Constantinople, took the side of John; but nei- 
ther the exertions of Simplicius nor those of his suc- 
cessor Felix could obtain the restoration of the banished 
patriarch, and John finally accepted from Felix the 
bishopric of Nola, in Campania, which he held several 
years, and at last died peaceably (the precise date of his 
decease is not known). John (whom Theophanes ex- 
tols for his piety and orthodoxy) wrote Ilpo¢ Ve\covov 
roy ‘Pong arodoyia, Ad Gelasium Papam Apologia, 
in which he anathematized Pelagianism, as well as its 
defenders Pelagius and Celestius, and their successor Ju- 
lianus. The work, which is noticed by Photius, is not 
extant. See Tillemont, Mem. vol. xvi; Cave, Hist. Litt. 
i, 445,_Smith, Dect. Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 602; Neale, 
Hist. East. Ch. (A lex.) ii, 18 sq. 


John, surnamed tHE TEvTON, from his nationality, 
abbot of St.Victor, was a native of the diocese of Treves. 
He studied at Paris, joined the canon regulars of St. 
Victor, and became their abbot in 1203 He was one 
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of the ablest of the glossatores (q. v.) on canon law, and 
appears to have exerted great influence in general over 
the ecclesiastical affairs of his time, and to have been in 
great favor both with the pope and with the king of 
France. He died at Paris Nov. 28, 1229. He left 
thirty-seven sermons, which are preserved among the 
MSS. of the Imperial Library at Paris. (Two Domin- 
ican monks of like name flourished in the latter half of 
the 13th and the first half of the 14th century.) See 
Cesaire d’Heisterbah, Jl/ustr. Mirac. et Histoire Memor. 
lib. vi, c. 12; Jacques de Vitry, Hist. Occidental. c, 24; 
Mist. Litt. de la France, xviii, 67; Gallia Christ. vol. x, 
col: 673; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 547. 

John, archbishop or THEssALonrca, who flourished 
in the 7th century, is noted as a stout defender of the 
orthodox faith against the Monothelites. He attended 
as papal legate the third Constantinopolitan (sixth 
ecumenical) Council (A.D. 680), and in that character 
subscribed the Acta of the council (Concilia, vol. vi, col. 
1058, ed. Labbe; vol. iii, col, 1425, ed. Hardouin; vol. xi, 
col. 639, ed. Mansi). The time of his death is alto- 
gether uncertain. He wrote (1) Eig rag poupoddpouc 
yuvaixac, In mulieres ferentes unguenta, a discourse or 
treatise in which he argues that there is no contradic- 
tion in the several accounts of the resurrection of Christ 
given by the four evangelists. This piece appears to 
have been regarded by some as a work of Chrysostom, 
and was first. published (but from a mutilated and cor- 
rupt text) by Savile in his edition of Chrysostom (vy, 
740, Eton. 1610, fol.), though with an expression of 
doubt as to its genuineness. It was subsequently print- 
ed more correctly in the Novum Auctarium of Combefis 
(vol. i, Paris, 1648, folio), and by him assigned to the 
right author. It is given in a mutilated form in Mont- 
fuucon’s edition of Chrysostom among the. Spurva, viii. 
159 (Paris, 1718, fol.), or in yili, 816 of the 8vo reprint 
(Paris, 1839). It is also given in the ibliotheca Pa- 
trum of Gallandius, xiii, 185, ete. A Latin version is 
given in the Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. xii (Lyons, 1677) : 
—(2) Adyoc, Oratio, of which a considerable extract 
was read by Nicolaus, bishop of Cyzicus, at the second 
Nicene (seventh cecumenical) Council, and is printed 
in the Concilia, vol. vii, col. 353, ed. Labbe ; vol. iv, col. 
202, ed. Hardouin; vol. xiii, col. 163, ed, Mansi; and by 
Gallandius in his Bibliotheca Patrum, xiii, 196. See 
Cave, Hist. Litt. i, 597; Fabricius. Bibl. Gree. x, 250.— 
Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 603. 

John or Turrecremata. See TuRRECREMATA, 

John or Weset, See WESEL, 

John or Wesset. See WESSEL. 

John I, pope of Rome, a Tuscan by birth, ascended 
the papal throne Aug. 13, 523. About this time the 
bigoted Eastern emperor Justus II had issued an edict 
against heretics of all denominations, commanding them 
to be put to death wherever found in his dominions; 
but, as it was principally aimed against the detested 
Manicheans, all went well until, in 524, the emperor is- 
sued another edict, this time against the Arians of Italy. 
Their patron Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, was in- 
duced to intercede for them in Byzantium, and he des- 
patched an embassy for this purpose, headed by the 
orthodox pope John himself, who had thus to plead a 
cause for which he had no sympathy. The latter prom- 
ised, in undertaking the mission, to procure the reyoca- 
tion of the edict, and in this he succeeded, but, failing 
to procure also the emperor's permission for all those 
who had forsaken Arianism unwillingly to return to 
their former faith, and Theodoriec fearing that the whole 
work on the part of the pope was a piece of deception, 
and that the Romans, with the bishop at their head, 
instead of seeking relief from the intolerance of Greek 
orthodoxy, solicited aid against the Goths, imprisoned 
the pope on his arrival at Ravenna, where he died, May 
18, 526. A Roman tradition reports, not without some 
complacency, that in Constantinople the emperor bowed 
down before the bishop of Rome, and that at high mass 
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the seat of the latter, by his special request, was raised. < 
above that of the patriarch; seemingly, of course, a =~ 
concession of superiority to the Roman see. John is 


numbered among the martyrs. Two letters are ascribed 
to him by Baronius and others, but they are now gener- 
ally rejected, See Bower, Hust. of the Popes, ii, 312 sq. 5 
Riddle, Papacy, i, 199. 

John ITI, Pope, a Roman by birth, surnamed Jer- 
curius, succeeded Boniface II in the Roman see in 532, 
being elected by the clergy and the people of Rome after 
considerable agitation and many simoniacal practices, 
and confirmed by king Athalaric, for which confirmation 
a certain payment was fixed by an edict of the same 
king. The emperor Justinian, in a letter addressed to 
him shortly after his accession, after earnest assurances 
of his endeavor to unite the Western and Eastern 
churches, makes full confession of superior power be- 
longing to the Roman hierarchy, designating him as 


“the head of the holy Church.” The only other im- — 


portant events in his life are his decision on the Trinity 
question in favor of Justinian (q. v.) [see AcamET# Jj, 
and in the case of the bishop of Riez (q. v.). He died 
in 535. See Bower, Hist. of the Popes, ii, 333 sq.; Rid- 
dle, Papacy, i, 203. 

John III, Pope, a native of Rome, was elected to 
succeed Pelagius I in 560, and was confirmed by the 
exarch of Ravenna in the name of the emperor Justin- 
ian. Like many of his predecessors, he used his powers 
mainly for the aggrandizement of the Roman see. He 
is noted for his interference in behalf of the two French 
bishops of Embrun and of Gap, who had been deposed 
by local councils for improver conduct. Though known 
to be guilty, he ordered their restoration, which Gon- 
tram, the Burgundian king, was only too happy to en- 
force in opposition to the French clergy. But the Gal- 
lican Church, which had with very great hesitancy 
permitted the restoration of the guilty men, soon proved 
them to be unworthy of ecclesiastical office, and a new 
French council confirmed their previous deposition. 
John died in 574. See Riddle, Papacy, i, 210; Bower, 
History of the Popes, ii, 426 sq. j 

John IV, Pope, a Dalmatian by birth, was conse- 
erated Dee, 25, 640. He displayed great zeal in found- 
ing convents and endowing the churches of Rome. But 
he is noted especially for his strife against his Greek 
rival. The Monothelite creed of the patriarch Sergius, 
promulgated by the emperor Herodius as éxSeouc, was 
denounced by John as heresy, and condemned by a 
Roman synod A.D. 641. John IV defended Honorius 
from the charge made by the [astern Church that he 
was guilty of the Monothelite heresy, and Eutychius 
informs us that, before his death (Oct. 12, 642), the em- 
peror Constans gave John IV the promise of withdraw- 
ing the éxSeorc, but the controversy continued under his 
successors. See Bower, History of the Popes, iii, 24 sq.; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 754. 

John V, Pope, a native of Syria, elevated to the 
papal dignity in May or July, 685, hardly ever left the 
bed during the short time of his insignificant pontificate, 
The authenticity of the letters assigned to him, and of 
the book De dignitate pailii, has been contested, He 
died Aug. 2, 686, 

John VI and VII, Popes, both Greeks by birth, 
were quite insignificant occupants of the papal throne, 
The former was consecrated October 10, 701, and buried 
January 10,705. He was defended by Roman soldiers 
against the exarch Theophylact, who was ordered to 
drive him from the apostolic see. In a council which 
he held at Rome he acquitted Wilfred, archbishop of 
York, of several charges brought against him by the 
English clergy. The latter (consecrated March 1, 705, 
buried Oct. 18, 707) is described as weak and spiritless, 
The happiest illustration of the weakness of the Roman 
see at this time is afforded us in the action of this pope, 
who did not dare to venture to express an opinion on 
the Trullan canon, submitted to his examination by the 
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body ; and we do not wonder that an able ecclesiastical 
writer of our day (Butler, in his Ch. History, i, 359) says 


that the whole period from Gregory I to Gregory II 


“may be briefly designated as that in which the popes 
were under subjection to the emperors of the East and 
their lieutenants, the exarchs of Ravenna.” See the 
Vite in Anastasius; Bower, History of the Popes, iii, 159 
sq., 167 sq.; Riddle, Papacy, i, 305 sq. 

John VIII, Pope (styled the ninth by those who 
believed in the story of pope Joan [q. v.], whom they 
style John VIII), a native of Rome, succeeded Adrian 
VI Dee. 14,872. He displayed much tact, and harbored 
great schemes, but was destitute of noble motives, and 
the spirit displayed during his administration is in keep- 
ing with the ideas of the pseudo-Isidorian collection, to 
which his predecessor Nicholas I had first ventured to 
appeal. John’s designs, however, found but a tardy re- 
sponse in the little minds with which he had to deal, 
and the prevalence of general anarchy was not more 
auspicious to their execution. The pope, as well as the 
clergy, in the strife after power, actuated only by world- 
ly ambition, knew no other arms than cunning and in- 
trigue, and with these they were neither able to control 
the rude powers which sapped the foundations of the 
Carloyingian monarchy, nor to erect on its ruins the 
fabric of ecclesiastical dominion. When Louis IT died, 
875, without an heir to his land and crown, Charles 
the Bald marched hastily into Italy, and took posses- 
sion of the Italian dominions. ‘Then he proceeded to 
Rome, and accepted (Christmas, 875), as a boon of the 
chair of St. Peter, the imperial crown, to which he had 
no lawful claim. Some Church annalists claim that 
the two then entered into a compact by which the em- 
peror ceded to the pope the absolute and independent 
government of Rome, a confirmation and amplification 
of Pepin’s donation; but documentary proof (and that 
of an ambiguous kind) can be deduced only for the sur- 
render of Capua (compare Mansi, Concil. xvii, 10). By 
this alliance not much was directly gained by either 
party, for Charles, having once secured his coronation, 
cared but little for the papal interests; yet’ eventually 
the manner in which Charles had become possessed of 
the empire and of Italy increased very materially the 
papal power, especially when, in a moment of fear for his 
throne, Charles the Bald suffered the pope to declare 
that to him had been intrusted the imperial diadem by 
the only power on earth that could claim its disposal— 
the vicar of Rome. The emperor, however, failed to 
protect the papal dominions from the attacks of the 
Saracens. It is true he at one time led an army against 
the infidels (877), but his sudden death cut off all further 
hope of relief, especially aftec Athanasius’s (bishop-duke 
of Naples) double-handed game of pleasing the pope and 
forming alliances with the Saracens became known at 
Rome, ard we do not worder that the plundering of 
Campania and the exactions of John make Milman say 
of the pope’s difficulties from this score that “the 
whole pontificate of John VIII was a long, if at times 
interrupted, agony of apprehension-lest Rome should fall 
into the hands of the unbeliever” (Latin Ch ristianity, iii, 
84). Much more precarious became the condition of 


the Roman pontiff after the death of Charles the Bald, | 
| cultivate the friendship of the great patriarch his broth- 


whose son and successor in the West Frank dominion, 
Louis the Hammerer, engaged in warfare with the Nor- 
mans, found himself neither in a position to be an aspi- 
rant for the imperial crown, nor to afford assistance to 
the vicar of Christendom. The only one from whom 
the pope really received any assurances of succor was 
Carloman, who at this time, with an army in Upper It- 
aly, and just recognised as king at Pavia, was aiming at 
the imperial throne against the French line. But, finding 
the pope more favorably inclined towards the French, he 
suddenly departed, and left to his nobles the disposition 
of the pope’s case. Lambert, duke of Spoleto, and Adel- 
bert, count of Tuscany, immediately made themselves 
masters of Rome, and, after imprisoning the pope, com- 
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Justinian IT, for fear of giving offence to some- | pelled the clergy and the nobles .o swear allegiance to 


Carloman. But no sooner had Rome been cleared of Car- 
loman’s friends than the pope himself set out for France, 
determined no longer to conceal his desire to create for 
himself an emperor whom all the world should recognise 
as absolutely indebted for the crown to the see of Rome 
only. Arrived in France, the pope made Provence his 
refuge. Everywhere he was received with great re- 
spect, but especial deference was paid him by one Boso, 
duke of Lombardy, connected with the imperial hous¢ 
by marriage, possessed of great influence and wealth, 
and an aspirant for the imperial purple. He succeeded 
in winning the good graces of the Roman pontiff, and 
was designated for the vacant throne (comp. the letter in 
Mansi, xvii, 121). Boso was, however, only made king 
of Burgundy, as Charles the Fat proved too fast for the 
pope; he had marched with a preponderating force into 
Italy, and the pope, foreseeing that the prince would 
not be likely to await his decision as to the rights of 
the Carlovingians to the throne, hastened to meet him 
at Ravenna, and reluctantly (though contriving to avoid 
the appearance of constraint) placed the crown upon 
the head of Charles the Fat. But, if John failed in 
placing upon the throne his own favorite, he certainly 
succeeded eyen now in exalting, as he had done under 
Charles the Bald, the pope above the emperor. To this, 
as well as to his efforts to make the clergy independent 
of the temporal princes, may be ascribed his popularity 
as a pope, and the magnificent reception he enjoyed on 
his visit to France. “At the Council of Ravenna in 
877, and again at another at Troyes, which he convened 
in the following year, during his stay in France, he pro- 
pounded several decrees, to the astonishment of the 
bishops themselves, claiming for them various rights 
and privileges which they had not themselves hitherto 
ventured to demand. ‘This proceeding produced upon 
their minds the greater impression, inasmuch as they 
had long been desirous of advancing their social posi- 
tion. Never until now had they been made aware of 
the points at which they ought to aim in order to se- 
cure for themselves the highest rank and influence in 
the state, and the pontiff who gave them powerful as- 
sistance in this weighty affair could not but be highly 
popular among them. It was perhaps by this meas- 
ure that John principally contributed to the strength- 
ening of the papacy to such an extent that it remained 
without any considerable loss during a long succession 
of unworthy, or impotent and inactive popes, who occu- 
pied and disgraced the see during the troubles which 
shook Italy for more than half a century” (Riddle, Pa- 
pacy, ii, 31, 32). The controversy with the Eastern 
Church on the question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
Bulgaria was continued under John, At first he in- 
clined to favor Photius (q. v.), and acknowledged him 
as patriarch of Constantinople, but he was afterwards 
obliged to excommunicate him, as the Latin party se- 
verely condemned his course, Ffoulkes (Christendom’s 
Division, ii, p. vii) says that the fable of pope Joan must 
have originated with the Latin party of this time, and 
that it was aimed against John VIII, “not because his 
theology was defective, or his life immoral, or his rule 
arbitrary, but solely because he had had the courage, 
the manliness, to appreciate the abilities and desire to 


er.” But his excommunication of Photius was by no 
means the only one he pronounced. Indeed, “no pope 
was more prodigal of excommunion than John VIII. 
Of his letters, above 300 (found in Mansi, Concilia, vol. 
xvi), it is remarkable how large a proportion threaten, 
inflict, or at least allude to this last exercise of sacerdo- 
tal power” (Milman, Lat. Christianity, iii, 92 sq.). John 
found his death, as the Annales Fuldenses relate, through 
a conspiracy of his own curia. The assassins first tried 
poison; when this did not operate quick enough, they 
slew him with a hammer, Dee. 15, 882. See Milman, 
Lat. Christ. bk. v, ch. iii; Bower, /istory of the Popes, v, 
36 sq.; Riddle, Papacy, ii, 27 sq.; Reichel, Rom. See im 
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the Middle Ages, p. 109 sq.; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. ii, 347 ; 
Giesebrecht, Gesch. der deutschen Kaiserzet, 3, 139 sq. 5 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 754; Muratori, Scriptt. iii, pt. 
iii. (J. H.W.) 

John IX, Pope, a Benedictine of Tivoli, was con- 
secrated to the pontifical office June, 898, He held two 
councils, one at St. Peter’s, where the wrong done to his 
badly-abused predecessor Formosus was redressed ; the 
other at Ravenna, which passed an act for the better 
protection of Church property against thieves and in- 
cendiaries, John displayed an honest zeal in defending 
the rights and regulating the discipline of the Church, 
His rival for the papal throne, Sergius (q. v-), he suc- 
cessfully combated, and, by authority of a council he 
had called, excommunicated him, with several other ec- 
clesiastical accessories. John died July, 900, On his 
life, see Muratori, vol. iii, pt. ii; on the synods, Mansi, 
vol. xviii. See also Milman, Latin Christianity, iti, 112 
sq.; Bower, History of the Popes, v, 77 sq. 

John X, Pope, according to Liutprand (discredited 
by Milman, Latin Christianity, iii, 163), owed his pro- 
motion in ecclesiastical offices to the dissolute Theodora 
(q. Y.), who, attracted by his handsome figure, made 
him successively archbishop of Bologna, Ravenna, and 
finally pope (May 15,914). The profligacy of his times, 
especially in Rome, surpassed that of the most degener- 
ate period of paganism. ‘The popes were merely the 
contemptible creatures of the Roman nobility. But, if 
the archbishop of Ravenna was not a fit example of pi- 
ety or holiness to be selected for the spiritual head of 
Christendom, “he appears,” says Milman (Latin Chris- 
tianity, ii, 161), “to have been highly qualified for the 
secular part of his office.” He was a man of ability and 
daring, eminently needed at this juncture to save Rome 
from becoming the prey of Mohammedan conquest. 
The Saracens from Africa, who had landed in Italy and 
fortified themselves near the banks of the Liris, had 
made frequent irruptions into the Roman territory. At 
first John contented himself with inciting the neighbor- 
ing dukes to come to his defence; but, finding the aid of 
the two emperors necessary to combat successfully the 
Mohammedans, he crowned’ Berenger emperor of the 
West, March 24, 916, and, after having united all forces 
previously at his command with Berenger and the 
dukes of Benevento and Naples, he marched in person 
against them, and completely routed and exterminated 
them. After a reign of fourteen years, this powerful 
prelate of Rome came to a miserable end by the legiti- 
mate consequences of the same vices that had been in- 
strumental in raising him to his high dignity. Maro- 
zia, the daughter of Theodora, anxious to secure for 
herself and her lover the government of Rome, and find- 
ing John too much in their way, surprised him in the 
Lateran palace, and thrust him into a prison, where, 
some months after, he died, either of want or by some 
more summary means (A.D. 929). Comp. Bower, Hist. 
of the Popes, v, 90 sq., Hofler, Die deutschen Pabste, i, 18; 
Milman, Lat. Christ. iii, 158 sq. (J. H.W.) 

John XI, Pope, a natural son of Marozia, and, in all 
probability, of pope Sergius III, was seated on St. Pe- 
ter’s chair by his mother, in whose hands rested at this 
time (931) the power to supply any vacancies in the 
papal chair. Of course spiritual government was by 
such people not in consideration; in fact, Rome was 
now by all Christendom detested like a pestiferous 
swamp, ‘‘Marozia, not content with having been the 
wife of a marquis, the wife of a wealthy and powerful 
duke of Tuscany, perhaps the mistress of one, certainly 
the mother of another pope, looked still higher in her 
lustful ambition; she must wed a monarch, To the 
King of Italy her hand was offered, and by him accepted. 
But, if the Romans had brooked the rule of a Roman 
woman, they would not so readily consent for her para- 
mour, a foreigner, to rule over them, and, headed by 
Marozia’s own son Alberic, the nobles put an end to the 
government of Marozia (and Hugh of Provence) and of 
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pope John XI by expelling the former and imprisoning a 
the latter, who died of poison, as 18 generally supposed, 
in January, 936, See Milman, Lat. Christ. iii, 165 8q.3 
Du Chesne, //ist. des Papes, ii, 460; Aschbach, Kirchen- 
Lex. iii, 518; Bower, Hist. of the Popes, v, 96 sq. 

John XII, Pope, a son of Alberic, and grandson of 
the profligate and ambitious Marozia, whose vices he 
seems to have inherited, succeeded to the dignity of 
Roman patrician upon the death of his father Alberic, 
and in November, 955, after the death of Agapetus, was 
elevated to the papal see, though only about sixteen 
years old. His own name was Octavianus, but as pope 
he took that of John XII, thus inaugurating the prac- 
tice which has ever since been followed by the popes. 
of assuming a pontifical name. Ambitious to extend 
the boundaries of the States of the Church, he soon 
involved himself in a disastrous war with Berenger 
Il, himself full of ambition, and anxious to become 
master of Rome. In this most extreme hovr of need 
the pope hesitated not to beseech help from one whom 
he had formerly declined to receive as worthy of the 
imperial crown, the emperor Otho I. Daring and in- 
domitable as was the spirit of Otho I, he was no sooner 
asked by Rome than we find him crossing the Alps 
with a large army, and, haying entered Rome, he secured 
to the pope not only personal safety, but also confirm~ 
ed his title to the States of the Church. The extent 
of these promises, however, has been subject to contro- 
versy, and it is not without a reason that the Vatican 
record, by which Pepin’s donation was confirmed and 
enlarged, is withheld from critical scrutiny. See Pa- 
pacy, At Pavia, already, Otho had been crowned king 
of Italy ; here, at the Eternal City, he received from the 
pope himself the imperial diadem. “ Never did a more 
important event in history take place, making less im- 
pression on those who witnessed it, and less commemo- 
rated by subsequent historians, than the coronation of 
Otho I at Rome in the year 962. By the coronation of 
Charles 162 years earlier the first foundations had been 
laid for the empire; by the coronation of Otho that em- 
pire itself was founded afresh, and from that time for- 
wards it had an uninterrupted existence” (Reichel, /o- 
man See in the Middle Ages, p.124). For a short period 
the spiritual and temporal heads of Christendom seemed 
to be happily united, but the fickle John, influenced 
either by mistrust or jealousy, soon again interrupted 
that happy concord by concocting anew intrigues with 
Alberia, the son of Berenger. Rumors of the treacher- 
ous conduct of John reached the ears of Otho I, but the 
noble German would hardly believe the reports until 
some trustworthy officers whom he had hastily dis- 
patched to Italy pronounced them true. The profligacy 
and vices of the pope were also reported to Otho I, and 
the latter determined to return to Rome and depose the 
vicar, if found guilty of the charges preferred against 
him. A council composed of the first ecclesiastics of 
Germany, France, and Italy was quickly called by Otho 
I, he himself presiding, and the vicar of Christ, accused 
of the crimes of murder, adultery, and perjury, was sum- 
moned to appear in defence. Failing to comply with 
the emperor’s request, judgment was pronounced, and 
he was deposed and excommunicated Dec. 4, 968, and 
Leo VIII (q.v.) declared his successor. Hardly had the 
emperor left Rome when John, supported by the Roman 
nobility, returned, convened another synod at St. Pe- 
ter’s, and caused it to rescind the resolutions of the for- 
mer one. Otho I, informed of these outrages, was pre- 
paring for a return to Rome for the third time, when 
John suddenly died of apoplexy while he was engaged 
in an adulterous intrigue, May 14, 964, “He was a 
man of most licentious habits, associating with women 
of every station, and filling the Lateran with the noisy 
profanity of a brothel.” Panvinius, in a note to Plati- 
na’s account of pope Joan, suggests that the licentious- 
ness of John XII, who, among his numerous mistresses, 
had one called Joan, who exercised the chicf influence 
at Rome during his pontificate, may have given rise to 
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_ Ottonés, in Monum, Germ. Script. vol. iii; Milman, Lat. 
Christ. iii, 175 sq.; Neander, Ch, History ; Gieseler, 
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he story of “pope Joan.” Comp. Luitprand, Historia 


Hist. ii, 350; Reichel, See of Rome in the Middle A ges, 
p.121 sq.; Riddle, Papacy, ii, 39 sq. (J. H. W.) 

John XITI, Pope, who was made such A.D. 965, 
was of noble descent, and held, previous to his election, 
the bishopric of Narni, Provoking the wrath of the 
Roman nobility on account of his severity, and being 
a favorite of the imperial party, they instigated a riot 
against him, and finally secured him as prisoner. The 
pope, however, effected his escape, and returned to the 
city about a year after. when the emperor himself made 
his appearance, visiting the disorderly factions of the 
city with unmitigated severity. After the appointment 
of a prefect as representative of the imperial power, Otho 
the Great went to Ravenna, followed by the pope. Here 
a great and influential council was held, Easter, 967, 
and fresh guarantees offered to the pontifical chair on 
all the territory to which it had ever been entitled, in- 
cluding Ravenna. In return for these favors, John 
crowned the younger Otho (afterwards Otho II) as em- 
peror, and associate king of Germany; also his wife 
Theophania, the daughter of the Greek emperor. He 
also evinced his gratefulness by establishing, at the em- 
peror’s expressed desire, a mission among the north- 
eastern Slavonians. John died in 972. His few letters 
are found in Mansi, Concil. Suppl. i, 1142, and Harduin, 
Concil. vi, pt. i, 639. See Pagi, Brev. Pontif. R. ii, 233 
sq.; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex. iii, 520; Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. vi, 757. 

John XIV, Pope, who was, previous to his eleva- 
tion, Peter, bishop of Pavia, and archchancellor of the 
emperor, was elected pope through the influence of Otho 
II in November or December, 983, in place of Bon- 
iface VII (q. v.). Unfortunately, however, his patron 
died at Rome December 7 of the same year, and the ex- 
pope, encouraged by the anti-empirical party, ventured 
to return the following spring (April, 984) from Con- 
stantinople, whither he had fled, and proving sufficient- 
ly strong to overcome John, his person was secured, and 
he was imprisoned in the Castle del Angelo, where he 
was either poisoned or starved to death, See Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lexikon, iii, 520. 

John XV, Pope, who began his inglorious reign 
in September, 985, was in reality only the puppet of 
Crescentius, the true governor of Rome, for he presided 
and ruled at the Castle del Angelo as patricius. At 
one time John fled to Tuscany, but at the interven- 


tion of Otho III he was afterwards permitted to return | 


and to live in the Lateran, but he remained destitute of 
all authority. By way of compensation for his lack of 
power, he enriched himself and his relatives with the 
revenues of the Church. Concerning the dispute about 
the bishopric of Rheims, see Sylvester II. He died in 
April, 996. 

Some believe that another John, son of the Roman 
Rupertus, was the fifteenth pontiff under the name of 
John, and that the present John was the sixteenth pope 
of that name, holding that he was pope four months af- 
ter the murder of Boniface VIII; but this is a very du- 
bious statement, and is wholly denied by modern critics. 
Comp. Willman’s Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reichs unter 
Otto ITT, p. 208, 212; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 520; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 757. 

John XVI (or XVID), Pope, a native of Greece, a 
Calabrian and bishop of Piacenza, was appointed in 997 
by Crescentius, in opposition to Gregory V; but when 
Otho II, in February, 998, brought Gregory V back to 
Rome, he imprisoned, mutilated, and ill treated John 
most shamefully, and put to death Crescentius and his 
partisans. See GREGORY VY. Though a rival pope, and 
in office only ten months, John is generally numbered 
in the series of the popes. 

John XVII (or XVIID), Pope, succeeded Sylves- 
ter II in 1003, and died four months after his election. 
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John XVIII (or XIX, with the hater Fasa- 
nus), Pope, succeeded the preceding, and died about 
1009, The history of the popes during this period is 
very obscure, and the chronology confused. He seems 
to have been on a good footing with the Greek Church, 
for his name found a place in the great book of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Church. See Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex. 
iii, 521. 

John XIX (or XX), Pope, son of count Gregory 
of Tuscany, procured the papal throne by violence and 
bribery after the decease of his brother Benedict VIII, 
in the year 1024, and died in 1034, He crowned the 
emperor Conrad, but is especially noted for his imbecil- 
ity and simoniacal inclinations. The latter so much 
controlled him that he came very near disposing of the 
Roman supremacy over the Eastern Church for a pecu- 
niary consideration. 


John XX. See Joun XXI. 


John XXI (who should really have been counted 
XX), Pope (whose true name was Petrus Juliani, car- 
dinal bishop of Tusculum, a native of Lisbon), was elect- 
ed Sept. 13,1276. He was a man of learning and hon- 
est intentions, but weak, and unable to carry out any 
honest designs. Whether he is identical with Petrus 
Hispanus, the writer of many medical and philosophical 
works, is not certain. His efforts to unite the European 
powers for a crusade were unsuccessful. It is said that 
he found his death May 16, 1277, at Viterbo, by the 
falling of a ceiling. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 758. 


John XXII, Pope, one of the most celebrated of the 
pontiffs of Avignon, whose family name was James de 
Cahors, was elected pope in 1316, on the death of Clem- 
ent V. Attempting to carry out, in very altered circum- 
stances, the vast and comprehensive policy of Gregory 
VII and Innocent IT, John interposed his authority in 
the contest for the imperial crown in Germany between 
Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, by not only 
espousing the cause of the latter, but even excommu- 
nicating his rival. Public opinion, however, and the 
political relations of the papacy founded upon it, had 
already begun to change. The people of Germany op- 
posed this policy, and encouraged the Diet of Frank- 
furt to ignore the papal action, and it was by this body 
| declared that the imperial authority depended upon 
God alone, and that the pope had no temporal author- 
ity, direct or indirect, within the empire. A long con- 
test ensued, which resulted in his deposition. (See be- 
low.) In Italy also he experienced much trouble. 
The Guelphs or papal party, led by Robert, king of 
Naples, defeated the Ghibellines, and the pope excom- 
municated Mattco Visconti, the great leader of that 
party, and likewise Frederick, king of Sicily. Between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, Italy was at that time in a 
dreadful state of confusion. The pope preached a cru- 
sade against Visconti, Cane della Scala, and the Este, 
as heretics. Robert, with the assistance of the pope, 
aspired to the dominion of all Italy, and the pope sent a 
legate, who, at the head of an army, assisted Robert and 
the other Guelphs against the Ghibellines of Lombardy. 
But the Ghibellines had clever leaders; Castruccio Cas- 
tracani, Cane della Scala, and the Visconti kept the fate 
of the war in suspense until Louis of Bavaria ‘sent 
troops to their assistance. In 1327 Louis finally came 
himself to Italy, and, after being crowned at Milan with 
the iron crown, proceeded to Rome, where the people 
roused in his favor, drove away the papal legate, and 
caused Louis to be crowned emperor in St. Peter’s by the 
bishops of Venice and of Aleria. After the coronation, 
Louis held an assembly in the square before the church, 
in which he summoned John under his original name, 
James of Cahors, to appear to answer the charges of 
heresy and high treason against him. After this mock 
citation, the emperor proceeded to depose the pope, and 
to appoint in his stead Peter de Corvara, a monk of 
Abruzzo, who assumed the name of Nicholas V. Louis. 
also proclaimed a law, which was sanctioned by the peo- 
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ple of BIE, to the effect that the pope should reside at 
Rome, and, if absent more than three months, should be 
considered as deposed, These measures, however, were 
attended with little result. Louis returned to Germany, 
and the Guelphic predominance at Rome was restored, 
the papal representative resuming his authority. But 
John XXII never personally visited Rome, having died 
at Avignon in 1334, when he had accumulated in his 
coffers the enormous sum of 18,000,000 florins of gold. 
John is renowned in theological history as the author of 
that portion of the canon law called the Extravaganies, 

! and also for the singular opinion he entertained that the 
just will not be admitted to the beatific vision until 
after the general resurrection. This opinion he was 
obliged formally to retract before his death (see Reichel, 
Roman See in the Middle Ages, p.421). Under his pon- 
tificate the clergy and people of the towns were deprived 
of the right of electing their bishops, which right he 
reserved to himself on payment of certain fees by the 
person elected. He was especially rapacious in the col- 
lection of the Annates, or First Fruits. See Bower, His- 
tory of the Popes, vi, 413 sq.; Labbé, xv, 147; English 
Cyclopedia, 8. Vv. 

John XXIII, Pope, a native of Naples, and previ- 
ously to his election known as cardinal Cossa, succeeded 
Alexander V in 1410. A man of great talents, but 
worthless in character, his reputation as cardinal under 
his predecessor is by no means enviable. Indeed, he is 
accused of having poisoned Alexander V (q.y.). As a 
pope, he supported the claims of Louis of Anjou against 
Ladislaus, king of Naples; but Ladislaus, having de- 
feated his rival in battle, advanced to Rome, and obliged 
John to flee to Florence. He then preached a cru- 
sade against Ladislaus, which gave occasion to denun- 
ciations and invectives from John Huss. Meantime 
the great schism continued, and Gregory, styled XII, 
and Benedict, antipopes, divided with John the homage 
of the Christian states. In his exile, wishing to secure 
the favor of the emperor, he proposed to Sigismund the 
convocation of a general council to restore peace to the 
Church, and Sigismund fixed on the city of Constance 
as the place of assembly. On hearing of the death of 
Ladislaus, by which event Rome became again open to 
him, John repented of what he had proposed, but was 
obliged to comply with the general wish by repairing 
to Constance. By this council (see vol. ii, p. 486) John 
was forced to drop the papal tiara; but soon after, by 
the assistance of Frederick. of Austria, he resumed his 
authority by ordering the council to dissolve. This 
provoked the question whether the pope is the supreme 
authority in the Church, and the fourth and fifth ses- 
sions decided “that the General Council, once assem- 
bled, is superior to the pope, and can receive no orders 
from him.” A formal process was now instituted against 
John; sixty charges were laid against him, and he was 
finally deposed on May 29, 1415, and given into the cus- 
tody of the elector palatine, After the election of Mar- 
tin V and the termination of the Council of Constance, 
John, now again Balthazar Cossa, escaped from Ger- 
many, and made his submission to the new pope, who 
treated him kindly, and gave him the first rank among 
oe re He died soon after, Nov. 22, 1419, at 

nce, he name of John, which most of those who 
bore it disgraced, either by debauchery, simony, or other 
ENG SS has one been avoided by the occupants of the 
chair of St, Peter. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vi, 759 ; 
Hing. Cyclop. s. v.; Muratori, Vite, iii, 2, -p. 846 sq 2 Rid, 
dle, Papacy, ii, 3538, : eC 


John (Sr.), Christians of. See SABIANS, 


John’s (St.) Day, a festival to commemorate the 
nativity of John the Baptist. It was observed as early 
as the 4th century. The birth of John is known to 
have preceded that of Jesus Christ six months, and June 
24 18 therefore the day fixed upon for this festival. Au- 
gustine had commented upon the peculiarity of observ- 
ing his birthday rather than his martyrdom, and the 
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JOHN’S, EVE OF ST. 


Church of Rome seems to have acted on this suggestion, a 


for it set aside also a day, namely, August 29, in com- 
memoration of his beheading; but both his birth and 
martyrdom are celebrated on the same day in the ser- 
vice of the Church of England, the chief passages rela- 
ting to his life and death being included in the lessons. 
See below, Jouy’s, Eve or St. 

John (Sr.) the Evangelist's Day, the festival 
in honor of John the beloved disciple, the brother of 
James, ‘The first trace of this festival, held on Decem- 
ber 27, occurs in the writings of “the venerable” Bede, 
It is presumed that the observance of it at first was only 
local. The Council of Lyons, A.D. 1240, crdered that it 
should be perpetually and universally celebrated. 

John’s, Eve of St., one of the most joyous festi- 
vals of Christendom during the Middle Ages, was cele- 
brated on the eve of the birthday of John the Baptist 
(q. v.). From tke account given of it by Jakob Grimm 
(Deutsche Mythologie, i, 578, 581, 583 sq.), it would ap- 
pear to have been observed with similar rites in every 
country of Europe. Fires were kindled chiefly in the 
streets and market-places of the towns, as at Paris, 
Metz, ete.; sometimes, as at Gernsheim, in the district 
of Mainz, they were blessed by the parish priest, and 
prayer and praise offered until they had burned out; 
but, as a rule, they were secular in their character, and 
conducted by the laity themselves. The young people 
leaped over the flames, or threw flowers and garlands 
into them, with merry shoutings; songs and dances 
were also a frequent accompaniment. At a compara- 
tively late period the very highest personages took part 
in these festivities. In England, we are told (see R. 
Chambers’s Book of Days, June 24), the people on the 
Eve of St.John’s were accustomed to go into the woods 
and break down branches of trees, which they brought 
to their homes and planted over their doors, amid great 
demonstrations of joy, to make good the prophecy re- 
specting the Baptist, that many should rejoice in his 
birth. This custom was universal in England till the 
recent change in manners. Some of the superstitious 
notions connected with St. John’s Eve are of a highly 
fanciful nature. The Irish believe that the souls of all 
people on this night leave their bodies, and wander to 
the place, by land or sea, where death shall finally sep- 
arate them from the tenement of clay. It is not im- 
probable that this notion was originally universal, and 
was the cause of the widespread custom of watching or 
sitting up awake on St. John’s night, for we may well 
believe that there would be a general wish to prevent 
the soul from going upon that somewhat dismal ramble. 
In England, and perhaps in other countries also, it was 
believed that if any one sat up fasting all night in the 
church porch he would see the spirits of those who were 
to die in the parish during the ensuing twelve months 
come and knock at the church door in the order and 
succession in which they were to die. We can easily 
perceive a possible connection between this dreary fancy 
and that of the soul’s midnight ramble. The kindling 
of the fire, the leaping over or through the flames, and 
the flower garlands; clearly show that these rites are es- 
sentially of heathen origin, and of a sacrificial charac- 
ter. They are obviously connected with the sun and 
fire worship of the ancient heathen nations, particularly 
the Arians (comp. Agni, of the Hindus [q. v.]; Mitte- 
ra, of the Persians; the vestal virgins, and the Roman 
f-stival of Palilia), and the Celts, Germans, and Slavi. 
In old heathen times, Midsummer and Yule (q- v.), the 
summer and winter solstices, were the two greatest and 
most widespread festivals in Europe. The Church of 
Rome, in its accommodating spirit, instead of abolishing 
the custom, yielded to popular feeling, and retained this 
heathen practice under the garb of a Christian name. 
See Khautz, De ritu ignis in natali 8. Johannis accensé 
(\ lenna, 1759); Paciandi, De cultu S. Joannis Bapt. an- 
(qq. Christ. (Rom, 1758) ; Ersch und Gruber, Allg. En- 
cyklop. ii, 22, p. 265; F. Nork, Fest-Kalender (Stuttgard, 
1847), p, 406.—Chambers, Cyclop. s. y. 


~ ciety of “Friends,” was born at Bristol, England, in 1645, 
_ and, coming to this country in early manhood, settled in 
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Johns, Richard, a celebrated member of the So- 


_ Maryland. He was won over to the Quakers by George 
Fox, and preached for many years. He died Oct. 16, 
1717. For further details, see Janney, //ist. of Friends, 

_ iii, 190, 


Johns, W. G., a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, was born in Pulaski County, Ky., 
October 24, 1823, joined the Church at thirteen years of 
age, was licensed to preach in 1845, and continued in the 
work for twenty-one years, with interruptions for want 
of health. Indeed, it is said that so great was his de- 
votion to the Christian ministry that he often preached 
when barely able to leave his room. He died October 
23, 1866.—Conf. Min. Meth. Episc. Church South, iti, 157. 


Johnson, Albert Osborne, an American mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church to India, was born 
in Cadiz, Ohio, June 22, 1833, He was educated at Jef- 
ferson College, Pa., where he was converted, and, on grad- 
uation (1852), went to the Theological Seminary at Al- 
leghany, where he graduated in 1855, and was ordained 
by the presbytery of Ohio June 12, in the same year. 
He at once entered the missionary work, which was 
shared by his wife, whom he had married the day he 
left the Theological Seminary. But both did not long 
endure the toils of a missionary life; during the Sepoy 
rebellion in 1857 they suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of the Indian rebels. For details, see Walsh, Memorial 
of the Futtehgurh Mission and her Martyred Mission- 
aries (Philada. 1859, 12mo), p. 241 sq. Mr. Johnson is 
spoken of by Walsh as “a man of very genial influences 
and of fine social qualities. As a Christian he was 
zealous and devoted, a man of prayer, and faithful in all 
his duties; as a missionary he bade fair to excel in 
every department of labor. His qualifications were of 
a high order.” 


Johnson, Enoch, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in North Carolina; he was early converted ; 
joined the itinerancy in 1819, and died November 25, 
1824. He was a man of deep piety and useful talents. 
His labors were abundantly successful, and his character 
greatly beloved.—Minutes of Conferences, i, 432. 


Johnson, Evan M., D.D., a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born in Rhode Island, 
June 10, 1792, He was ordained to the ministry in 
Trinity Church, Newport, by bishop Griswold, July 8, 
1813; removed to New York City in 1814, and became 
assistant rector of Grace Church, but the year follow- 
ing he exchanged this position for the rectorate of St. 
James’s Church, Newtown, L. I. In 1824 he settled in 
Brooklyn, and built St. John’s Church. During his 
ministry he united nearly 4000 couples in marriage, 
and baptized nearly 10.000 children. He was, at the 
time of his decease, March 19, 1865, the oldest settled 
Episcopal clergyman in the State of New York, 


Johnson, Haynes, a Mcthodist Episcopal minis- 

ter, was born at Newbury, Vermont, in 1801; converted 

_ in 1829; entered the New Hampshire Conference in 1831, 
and died at Newbury, April 9,1856. He was “a faith- 
ful and laborious preacher,” and during the ten months 
previous to his death he made nine hundred pastoral vis- 
its. He was very successful in winning souls to Christ. 
—Minutes of Conferences, Vi, 75. 

Johnson, Herman Merrill, S47. Ds LED.) 
prominent minister and educator of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Oswego County, N.Y., Nov. 
25,1815. After preparation at Cazenovia Seminary, he 
entered, in 1837, the junior class of Wesleyan University, 
graduating with distinction in 1839; The same year 
he was elected professor of ancient languages in St. 
Charles's College, Missouri, where he remained for three 
years. Thence he was called to occupy the chair of 
ancient languages in Augusta College, Kentucky, which 
he held for two years, when he was clected professor of 


ancient languages and literature in the Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, Ohio. Here he performed for 
a while the duties of acting president of the institution, 
organizing its curriculum, and was especially interested 
in introducing therein a Biblical course of study as a 
method of ministerial education. In 1850 he was elect- 
ed professor of philosophy and English literature in 
Dickinson College, a position which he filled for teu 
years, when he was called to the presidency of this in- 
stitution, together with the chair of moral science, in 
1860. Dr. Johnson died April 5, 1868, just after the me- 
morials in behalf of the Methodist centenary had secured 
to Dickinson College a fair endowment. He contributed 
largely to the Church periodicals, especially the New 
York Christian Advocate and the Methodist Quarterly 
Review. Indeed, he was decidedly able both as a writer 
and an instructor, and his contributions were always reac 
with uncommon interest; for, as a thinker, he was clear, 
concise, original, and his writings were often eminently 
distinguished for their simplicity and grace of expression. 
He had an especial liking for all questions of historical 
and philological inquiry, and published a learncd edition 
of the Clio of Herodotus (N.Y. 1842, and often). He left 
unfinished another large and valuable philological con- 
tribution, the translation and revision of Eberhard’s 
great Synonymical Dictionary of German, French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and English. It is especially to be regret- 
ted that he did not live to complete his Commentary on 
the historical Books of the Old Test. ‘“ Personally, Dr. 
Johnson was a man of many and rare excellencies. He 
was pre-eminently a scholar, extensively learned, and 
yet distinguished for culture rather than for mere learn- 
ing. He was especially eminent as a teacher, and as an 
administrator and disciplinarian he had few superiors. 
In private he was a model Christian gentleman, affable, 
refined, and unassuming; able and entertaining in con- 
versation, and as a companion genial, without descend- 
ing to any thing out of harmony with his elevated char- 
acter and position, As a preacher he was both forcible 
and instructive, though too rigidly correct in his tastes 
to allow him to become extensively popular. In his re- 
lations to the Church he belonged to an important but 
yery small class. His Christian character, his learning, 
and his confessed abilities fitted him for almost any onc 
of the highest and most responsible offices in the Church, 
Such was the place he occupied, while others of equal 
dignity and amportance were ready to be offered to him” 
(Christian Advocate, N. Y., April 16, 1868). (J. H.W.) 


Johnson, John (1), an eminent and learned di- 
vine of the Church of England, was born Dee. 30, 1662. 
He was educated at King’s School, in the city of Can- 
terbury, and at St. Mary Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Soon after graduation (1682) he was nominated by the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury to a scholarship in Cor- 
pus Christi College, and there took the degree of mastcr 
of arts in 1685, Shortly after he entered into deacon’s or- 
ders, and became curate to Thomas Hardres, at Hardres, 
near Canterbury. In 1686 he became vicar of Boughton 
under the Bleam, and in 1687 he held the vicarage of 
Hernhill, adjoining to Boughton, In 1697 he obtained 
the living of St. John, in the Isle of Thanet, which he 
shortly after exchanged for that of Appledon, and inl707 
he was inducted to the vicarage of Cranbrook. He 
died in 1725. His works display the highest scholar- 
ship, a mastery both of the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and a deep research into the Holy Scriptures. 
His Unbloody Sacrifice (London, 1714, 8vo; latest ed. 
Oxf, 1847, 2 vols. 8vo) is the most complete work on 
the Eucharist, considered as a sacrifice, extant, partieu- 
larly on account of its large collection of authorities 
from the fatbers, which are printed in full. These are 
cited to prove that the Eucharist is a proper material 
sacrifice; that it is both eucharistic and propitiatory ; 
that it is to be offered by proper officers; that the ob- 
lation is to be made on a proper altar; that it 13 to be 
consumed by manducation ; together with arguments to 
prove that what our Sayiour speaks concerning eating 
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his flesh and drinking his blood in the 6th chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel is principally meant of the Eucharist. 
This publication, having involved him in a bitter con- 
troversy on account of its High-Church views, induced 
him to publish, in 1717, The Unbloody Sacrifice, and Al- 
tar unveiled and supported, part ii, showing the agree- 
ment and disagreement of the Eucharist with the sac- 
rifices of the ancients, and the excellency of the former; 
the great importance of the Eucharist both as a feast 
and a sacrifice; the necessity of frequent. communion ; 
the unity of the Eucharist; the nature of excommunica- 
tion; the primitive method of preparation, with devo- 
tions for the altar. His other works are, A Collection 
of all Ecclesiastical Laws, ete., concerning the Govern- 
ment, etc., of the Church of England (Lond. 1720, 2 vols, 
8vo; Oxford, 1850-51, 2 vols. 8vo) :—A Collection of Dis- 
courses, etc. (Lond. 1728, 2 vols. 8vo):—The Psalter, or 
Holy David and his old English Translators cleared 
(London, 1707, 8vo). See Life, by Rev. Thos. Brett.— 
Hook, Kccles. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. Engl. and Am. 
Auth. ii,s.v. (E. de P.) 

Johnson, John (2), an able and popular minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, born in Louisa Co., 
Va., Jan. 7, 1783; joined the Church in 1807, and en- 
tered the Conference at Liberty Hill, Tennessee in 1808. 
Two years after he removed to Kentucky, and was ap- 
pointed first to the Sandy River Circuit, and in 1811 to 
Natchez Circuit. His early educational advantages had 
been few, and when he entered the ministry of his 
Church he can hardly be said to have possessed a fair 
English education; but unremitting efforts to gain 
knowledge atelast made him one of the best scholars of 
his Conference. Thus, while at the Natchez Circuit, he 
displayed an extensive knowledge of the Greek and He- 
brew, of which no one had believed him to have an idea 
even, and from that time he began to rise rapidly in 
the estimation of his colleagues. He now took rank 
with Lakin, Sale, Page, Blackman, and Oglesby, and was 
regarded by many as the most remarkable preacher of 
the West. In 1812 he was appointed to the Nashville 
Cireuit; then successively to the Livingston, Christian, 
aud Goose Creek, and finally again to the Livingston Cir- 
cuit; and in 1818 he was sent to the Nashville Station, 
While here he engaged in a controversy on the ques- 
tion of immersion with the Baptist preacher Vardeman, 
in which he is generally believed to have come off vic- 
tor; at least from this event dates his great popularity 
in the West. ‘“ Henceforth,” says Redford (Aethodism in 
Kentucky, ii, 143), “the name of John Johnson was the 
synonym of success in religious controversies.” From 
1820 he filled successively the Red River, Hopkinsville, 
and Russellville Circuits, and in 1823 he was stationed at 
Louisville, and in 1824 at Maysville, and, after several 
years of rest, was in 1831 appointed presiding elder of 
the Green River, and in 1832 of Hopkinsville District. 
In 1835 he was finally located, and he now removed to 
Mt.Vernon, Illinois. Here he died April 9, 1858. “As 
a Christian,” says the Western Christian Advocate (May 
26, 1858), “ brother Johnson was consistent, exemplary, 
and deeply devoted. ‘Holiness to the Lord’ appears to 
I He died in great peace, testify- 
ing, as his flesh and heart failed, that God was the 
strength of his heart and his portion forever,” (J. H.W.) 


Johnson, John (3). See Jonunsonrans, 


Johnson, John Barent, a minister of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, was born in 1769 in Brooklyn 
L.1.; graduated at Columbia College, 1792; studied the- 
ology under Dr. John H. Livingston, and entered the 
Mauustry in 1795. He was copastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Charch, Albany, with Rey. Dr. John Bassett from 
1796 to 1802, and afterwards pastor of the church in 
Brooklyn, 1802-3. Of prepossessing appearance and en- 
gaging manners, he won many friends by his dignified 
and courteous bearing. He was popular with all class- 
es, especially with the young. As a preacher he was 
distinguished for a melodious voice, a natural manner, 
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ington “ produced a great sensation throughout the com- 
munity. The exordium was spoken of at the time as a 


rare specimen of eloquence; and the whole performance _ 


was certainly of a very high order.” Tt was published 
by the Legislature, at whose request 1t was delivered, 
He also published several other discourses, and. contrib- 
uted largely to literary periodicals of his day. In per- 
son he was tall, slender, well proportioned, and graceful. 
His imagination was brilliant and his fervor profound, 
His intellectual qualities and theological and literary 
attainments were eminent. He wrote his sermons, but 
delivered them extemporaneously, with great simplic- 
ity, directness, and unction, He died of consumption, 
Aug. 29, 1803. Of his three children, two became Epis- 
copalian clergymen : one at Jamaica, L. I.; the other a 
professor in-the General Theological Seminary at New 
York. — Rogers, Historical Discourse (Albany, 1858) ; 
Sprague, Annals, ix,167. (W.J.R.T-) 


Johnson, Joseph, an Indian preacher, was born 
at Mohegan, near Norwich, Conn., about 1750. After a 
brief course of instruction under Mr. Wheelock at Leba- 
non, he was sent, at the age of fifteen, as a schoolmaster 
to the Six Nations of Indians in New York, and remain- 
ed there a couple of years. Afterwards he spent a va- 
grant life for some time, until, during a fit of sickness 
occasioned by his irregularities, he became a sincere 
penitent, and determined to preach the Gospel of Christ. 
He was soon licensed to preach, and for several years 
was a missionary in the State of New York. He was 
well acquainted with theology. The date of his death 
is not known to us. 


Johnson, Samuel (1), an English divine, and a 
learned but violent writer against popery in the reign 
of James II, was born in Warwickshire in 1649, He 
studied at St. Paul’s School and at Trinity Colleze, Cam- 
bridge. In 1670 he obtained the living of Corringham, 
Essex, but continued to reside in London, and mingled 
much in politics. He was a friend of Essex, and chap- 
lain to lord William Russell, and advocated the succes- 
sion of the duke of York. He was a decided opponent 
of king James II and of his schemes to introduce popery 
as the religion of the state, and attacked Dr. Hickes (q. 
y.), the upholder of passive obedience, in a pamphlet 
entitled Julian the Apostate. He would haye gone fur- 
ther had not the death of his protector, lord Russell, 
obliged him to become more prudent, and to keep his 
Julian’s Arts to undermine Christianity unpublished. 
For having written the former work he was summoned 
before judge Jeffries, and of course condemned to a 
heavy fine. Unable to pay the fine, he was imprisoned, 
and during his confinement wrote An humble and hearty 
Address to all Protestants in the present Army, intended 
to provoke a rebellion against king James II. He was 
now put in the pillory in Palace Yard, at Charing Cross, 
whipped, and fined, after being degraded from orders. 
After the Revolution of 1688, William III caused the 
verdict to be reversed, and gave him an indemnity. He 
died in 1703. His writings were collected and publish- 
ed under the style Works (2d ed. Lond. 1713, fol.). See 
Biographia Britannica ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxvi, 791; Debary, Hist. Ch. of Engl. from James IT to 
1717, p. 70; Allibone, Dict. Engl. and Amer. Authors, ii, 
971. (E de P.) 


Johnson, Samuel (2), D.D., an American divine, 
was born at Guilford, Conn., Oct. 14, 1696, and passed 
A.B. in 1714 at Yale College, then situated at Saybrook. 
On the removal of Yale to New Haven he became one 
of its tutors, and in 1720 pastor of the Congregational 
Church, West Haven. Determined to change his eccle- 
siastical relations, he went to England, and received 
episcopal ordination in 1723. He then visited Oxford 
and Cambridge, where he was made A.M., and returned 
to America. Upon his arrival he entered on the mis- 
Sion of Stratford, Conn., and formed the acquaintance 
of William Burnet, son of the bishop of Salisbury, His 
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ninisterial duties were now considerably increased, and 

is pen warmly engaged for some years in defence of 
episcopacy. In 1743 he was made D.D, by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.. In 1744 he was appointed president 


' of King’s College, New York, in which office he contin- 


ued till 1754, when he returned to Stratford, where he 
spent a tranquil and dignified old age, chiefly in literary 
labor. In 1746 he issued A System of Morality, and in 
1752 A Compendium of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics, 
and other theological and miscellaneous treatises after 
this date. He died Jan. 6, 1772.—Sprague, Annals, v, 
52; Allibone, Dict. Eng.and Am. Auth. ii, 971. (E. de P.) 

Johnson, Samuel (3), LL.D., one of the most 

slistinguised literary men of the eighteenth century, 
was born at Lichfield September 18, 1709. His early 
education was acquired in his native town. In 1728 
he was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, but, in 
consequence of the want of means, did not remain long 
enough to obtain his degree. In 1731 his father died 
insolvent. In the same year he went to Bosworth as 
usher of a school. He soon became disgusted with 
the drudgery of teaching, and preferred to support him- 
self by working for booksellers in Birmingham. In 
1736 he married Mrs. Porter, the widow of a mercer, 
who brought him £800. Failing in an effort to estab- 
lish an academy, he repaired in 1737 to London, accom- 
panied by his celebrated pupil David Garrick. He now 
devoted himself entirely to literary labor. His first 
production which attracted notice was his London, a 
poem in imitation of the third satire of Juvenal. Havy- 
ing entered into an engagement with the Gentleman's 
Magazine, he published the parliamentary debates, 
which, being then a breach of privilege, came out under 
the fiction of Debates in the Senate of Lilliput. These 
obtained great celebrity on account of their extraordi- 
nary eloquence, and were almost exclusively the prod- 
uct of his own invention. The works which were now 
produced were celebrated beyond measure, and will ever 
be regarded as extraordinary monuments both of vigor 
and originality in thinking, and of great though pon- 
derous power of expression. 

But Dr. Johnson had excellencies far superior to mere 
literary accomplishments. He was truly a devout man, 
and he possessed a vigor and independence of mind 
which enabled him to scorn the ridicule and silence the 
opposition of wits and worldlings to serious religion. 
He often recurred in after life to the impression made 
upon his tender imagination by his mother’s example 
and instruction. While a student at Oxford these im- 
pressions were revived and intensified, according to his 
own account, by the careful study of Law’s Serious Call, 
in consequence of which he was incited to a devout and 
holy life. Seious and pious meditations and resolu- 
tions had been early familiar to his mind. The pious 
gratitude with which he acknowledged mercies upon 
every occasion, the humble submission which he breathes 
when it is the will of his heavenly Father to try him 
with affliction, show how seriously the mind of Johnson 
had been impressed with a sense of religion. 

Dr. Johnson is generally charged with extreme big- 
otry, and want of charity towards religionists who dif- 
fered from him. This charge, however, is very unfair 
in the face of his repeated declaration to the contrary. 
«All denominations of Christians,” he is reported to 
have said, “have really little difference in point of doc- 
trine, though they may differ widely in external forms.” 
“Wor my part, I think all Christians, whether papist or 
Protestant, agree in the essential articles, and that their 
differences are trivial, and rather political than relig- 
ious.” He spoke in the highest terms of Wesley from 
intimate knowledge of his character, having been at the 
same college with him, and said that “he thought of 
religion only.” “ Whatever might be thought of some 
Methodist teachers,” he said, “he could scarcely doubt 
the sincerity of that man, who travelled 900 miles in a 
month, and preached twelve times in a week; for no 
adequate reward, merely temporal, could be given for 


such indefatigable labor. The established clergy in 
general did not preach plain enough; polished periods 
and glittering sentences flew over the heads of the com- 
mon people without impression on their hearts, Some- 
thing might be necessary to excite the affections of the 
common people, who were sunk in languor and lethargy, 
and therefore he supposed that the new concomitants 
of Methodism might probably produce so desirable an 
effect. The mind, like the body, delighted in change 
and novelty, and even in religion itself courted new ap- 
pearances and modifications.” His views on the great 
subjects of original sin, in consequence of the fall of 
man, and of the atonement: made by our Saviour, as 
reported by his celebrated biographer, were decided and 
evangelical. His sentiments on natural and revealed 
religion were equally explicit. In short, it appears 
that few men have ever lived in whose thoughts re- 
ligion had a larger or more practical share. ‘His 
habitual piety,” says lord Brougham, “his sense of 
his own imperfections, his generally blameless conduct 
in the various relations of life, have already been suf- 
ficiently described. He was a good man, as he was a 
great man; and he had so firm a regard for virtue that 
he wisely set much greater store by his worth than 
by his fame.” “Though consciousness of superiority 
might sometimes induce him to carry it high with man 
(and even this was much abated in the latter part of his 
life), his devotions have shown to the whole world how 
humbly he walked at all times with his God.” “ If, 
then, it be asked,” says lord Mahon, “ who first in Eng- 
Jand, at that period, breasted the waves and stemmed 
the tide of infidelity—who enlisted wit and eloquence, 
together with argument and learning, on the side of 
revealed religion, first turned the literary current in its 
favor, mainly prepared the reaction which succeeded— 
that praise seems most justly to belong to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Religion was with him no mere lip service 
nor cold formality; he was mindful of it in his social 
hours as much as in his graver lucubrations; and he 
brought to it not merely erudition such as few indeed 
possessed, but the weight of the highest character, and 
the respect which even his enemies could not deny him. 
It may be said of him that, though not in orders, he did 
the Church of England belter service than most of those 
who at that listless era ate her bread.” 

The death of this great man was a beautiful com- 
mentary on his life. ‘“ When at length,” says lord Ma- 
caulay, “the moment dreaded through so many years 
came close, the dark cloud passed away from Johnson’s 
mind. His temper became unusually patient and gen- 
tle; he ceased to think of death and of that which lies 
beyond death, and he spoke much of the mercy of God 
and the propitiation of Christ. ‘Though the tender care 
which had mitigated his sufferings during months of 
sickness at Streatham was withdrawn, he was not left 
desolate. . . . In this sereng frame of mind he died, 
Dec. 18, 1784; a week later he was laid in Westminster 
Abbey, among the eminent men of whom he had been 
the historian—Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Con- 
greve, Gay, Prior, and Addison.” (E. de P.) 

It remains for us to append a brief outline of all the 
literary labors of his life. In addition to his contribu- 
tions to the Gentleman’s Magazine and his poem London, 
Johnson wrote in 1744 an interesting Life of Richard 
Savage; in 1749 his best poem, The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, an imitation of the tenth satire of Juvenal; and 
in 1750 commenced The Rambler, a periodical which he 
conducted for two years, and the contents of which were 
almost wholly his own composition. But perhaps one 
of his greatest accomplishments is his Dictionary, a no- 
ble piece of work, entitling its author to be considered 
the founder of English lexicography; it appeared in 
1755, after eight years of solid labor. The Idler, an- 
other periodical, was begun by him in 1758, and carried 
on for two years also; and in 1759 occurred one of the 
most touching episodes of his life—the writing of Ras- 
selas to pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral. It 
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was written, he tells us, “in the evenings of a wee a 
But, with all these publications before the public, he 
did not really emerge from obscurity until 1762, when a 
pension of £300 a year was conferred on him by lord 
Bute; and in the following year occurred an event, ap- 
parently of little moment, but which had a lasting in- 
fluence upon his fame: this was his introduction to 
James Boswell, whose Life of Dr. Johnson is probably 
more imperishable than any of the doctor’s own writ- 
ings. In 1764 the famous Literary Club was instituted, 
and in the following year began his intimacy with the 
Thrales. In the same year appeared his edition of 
Shakspeare. In 1773 he visited the Highlands with 
Boswell, and in 1781 appeared his Lives of the Poets, his 
last literary work of any importance. See Boswell, Life 
of Johnson; Wilkes, Christian Essays; Murphy, Life, 


by Macaulay and Carlyle; a brief but elaborate charac- 
ter of Dr. Johnson, written by Sir James Mackintosh, in 
his Life, ii, 166-9; Dr. Johnson, his Religious Life and 

. Death (N. Y. 1850, 8vo) ; Chambers, Cyclop. s.v.; Hng- 
lish Cyclop. s.v.; and the excellent and elaborate article 
in Allibone, Dict, Engl. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Johnson, Thomas, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Virginia, July 11, 


in 1587, D ' 
‘most of his time in literary pursuits; especially thor- 
in preface to Works; Memoir by Walter Scott; Essays 
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parts of England. He denied that faith was a duty, : 
ie eon of the soul, and defined it “an active prin 
ciple” conferred by grace, and denied also the duty of — 
ministers to exhort the unconverted, or preach any | 
moral duties whatever. Though Mr. Johnson enter- 
tained high supralapsarian notions on the divine de- 
crees, he admitted the universality of the death of 
Christ. On the doctrine of the Trinity, his followers 
are said to have embraced the indwelling scheme, with — 
Calvinistic views of justification and the atonement. 
See Johnson's Faith of God’s Elect; Brine’s Mistakes 
of Mr. Johnson (1745). he 
Johnston, Arthur, a Scottish writer of great ce- — 
lebrity, a native of Caskieben, near Aberdeen, was born 
He was a physician by profession, but spent 


ough was his acquaintance with Latin, and it is mainly 
for his Latin version of the Psalms, one of his last and 


best works, that we mention his name here. They were’ | 


published under the title of Psalmorum Davilis Para- - 
phrasis Poetica, et Canticorum Evangelicorum (Aberd. 
1637, 12mo, and often since). As another writer of note, 
George Buchanan, also furnished a Latin version of the 
Psalms, a comparison was frequently instituted as to 
the comparative merits of their work. Hallam (Liter. 


1802; went to Missouri in 1822, and commenced the | Hist. of Burope, 4th ed. Lond, 1854, iii, 53), in alluding 


some of the most important stations; but spent his 
greatest labors, and was most successful, as missionary 
to the Indians. His name will ever be connected with 
the history of Indian missions. Wise and earnest, he 
carried success with him in his responsible and arduous 
labors. He honorably sustained his character as a 
Christian minister through all his pilgrimage, and died 
an approved servant of God. He was shot by unknown 
parties in the night of Jan. 3, 1865, probably on account 
of his political principles. Among his colleagues in the 
Conference Johnson ranked with the first, and was 
. highly esteemed by all. Says one of them: “He was 
a man of principle; one of the very few among the 
many thousands who, on all occasions and under all 


rality and religion.” 
168, 


Johnson, William Bullien, D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was born on John’s Island, near Charleston, 8. 
C., June 13, 1782. He was intended for the jurist’s pro- 
fession, but after conversion (1804) he decided for the 
ministry, and was ordained, January, 1806, pastor of a 
church at Eutaw, S.C. In 1809 he removed to Colum- 
bia; later he lived at Savannah, Ga., whence he return- 
ed to Columbia in 1816. In 1822 he was placed in 


See Conf. Min. M. E. Ch. S. iii, 


charge of the female academy at Greenville, S.C. Eight | 


or nine years later he removed to Edgeville, S. C., as 
pastor, teaching also at the same time at a female high 
school, and subsequently to Anderson, S. C., where a 
university for ladies bears his name. He tinally returned 
to Greenville, 5. C., where he labored faithfully for the 
Church of his choice up to the hour of his death, in perfect 
vigor of mind and soundness of body very unlike an octo- 
genarian, He died there in 1862, The degree of D.D. 
was conferred upon him by Brown University in 1833. 
Dr. Johnson was a prominent member of the Bible Re- 
vision Society, and one of the presidents of the General 
Baptist Convention of the United States (formed in 
1814). Over the Baptist Convention of his native state 
he presided for a score and a half of years, He wrote 


largely for the religious periodicals of his Church, and | 


published Development of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
through the Government and Order of' the Churches, be- 
sides sermons, circulars, and addre 


sses,—Applet Cy- 
clop. x, 36. wean eae 


Johnsonians, followers of John Johnson, a Baptist 
minister at Liverpool, England, in the last century, of 
whom there are still several congreg er 


| 1641. 


gations in different | successor of 


; ; : . 2 
- work of the ministry in 1825. He labored as qn itiner- to it, thinks that “Johnston’s Psalms, all of which arein 
ant in the bounds of the St. Louis Conference, filling | elegiac metre, do not fall far short of those of Buchanan 3 


either in elegance of style or correctness of Latinity.” 
Johnston spent the earlier part of his life in France and 
Italy. His medical degree he obtained at Padua. He 
returned to Scotland in 1625, and about 1628 was ap- 
pointed physician to the court of Charles I, In 163) 

his literary attainments received recognition by his 
election to the rectorate of King’s College. He died in 
Besides the Psalms, he translated into Latin the 
Te Deum, Creed, Decalogue, ete.; also Solomon’s Song 
(Lond. 1633, 8vo). His other publications are Llegia. 
in Obitum R. Jacobi (Lond. 1625, 4to) :—Epigrammata 
(Aberdeen, 1632, 8vo). See memoirs of him in Benson’s 
ed. of Johnston’s version of the Psalms; Allibone, Déct. 


of Eng. and Amer, Authors, ii, 983; Cyclop. Brit, vol. 
circumstances, acted upon the settled principle of mo- | 


xii, 8. v. 

Johnston, John, a Scotch minister, was a native 
of Aberdeen, and flourished in the latter half of the 16th 
century. He was, like his relative Arthur Johnston (q. 
v.), of a poetical turn of mind, but he also seryed his 


_ Church (the Presbyterian) in the capacity of professor 


of divinity at St. Andrew's College. He died in 1612, 
He wrote Consolatio Christiana sub Cruce, ete. (1609, 
8vo):—Jambi Sacra (1611) :—Tertrasticha et Lemmata 
Sacra—Item Cantica Sacra—Item Tcones Regum Judew 
et Israelis (Lugd. Bat. 1612, 4to); ete. See Allibone, 
Dict. of English and American Authors, vol. ii, 8. V. 


Johnstone, Bryce, an eminent Scottish theologian 


, and writer, was born at Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 1747. 


He studied at the University of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated D.D, He entered the Church, and was for a 
long time pastor of Holyrood (from 1771), and died in 
1805. He wrote, Commentary on the Revelation of John 
(1794, 2 vols. 8v0) :—On the Influence of Religion on civit 


| Society and civil Government (1801). All of his Sermons 


and Life were published by his nephew, the Rey. John 
Johnstone (1807, 8vo); ete. See Gorton’s Biogr. Dic- 
tionary, 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. Engl. and Am. Auth. s. v. 


Joi’ada (Heb. Yoyada’, 33745, a contraction of Jr- 


HOIADA, found only in Nehemiah, who invariably uses 
it), the name of two men. 


1. (Sept. Tweda v. r. Torda, Vulg. Jojada, A. Vers. 
“Jehoiada.”) Son of Paseah, and apparently one of the 
chief priests; in conjunction with Meshullam he repair- 
ed the Old Gate [see JerusALEM ], with its appurte- 
nances, after the captivity (Neh. iii, 6). B.C. 446. 

2. (Sept. ‘lwadd v. r. Luradd, Iwoaé.) Son and 
Eliashib in the high-priesthood, himself 


sons having married a daughter of San- 
it, on which account he was banished (Neh, xiii, 
B.C. post 446, Josephus (Ant. xi, 7, 1) Graecizes 
the name as Judas (‘lotdac). See Hicu-priest, 

2 Joi’akim (Heb. Yoyakim’, "P75", a contraction 
of JEHOIAKIM, used exclusively by Nehemiah; Sept. 
Twakeiu v.¥. Twain), son of Jeshua and father of Eli- 
ashib, high-priests successively (Neh. xii, 10, 12, 26). 
B.C. ante 446. Josephus does not mention him, See 
- Hieu-priest. 

Joi’arib (Heb. Yoyarib’, 297759, a contraction of 
\JwHOIARIB, occurring exclusively in Ezra and Nehemi- 
ah), the name of three or four persons. ‘ 

1. (Sept. Iwapif v.r.’Lwoi3.) A priest named (Neh. 
xi, 10) in connection with Jachin, and as father of Jed- 
aiah (q. v.), but by some error; compare 1 Chron. ix, 10, 
where he is called JeHorarrB (q. v.), well known as 
founder of one of the sacerdotal “courses.” See PRrEST. 

2. (Sept. Iweapi3.) A descendant of Judah, son of 
Zechariah and father of Adaiah (Neh. xi, 5), apparently 
through Shelah. See Snitonr. B.C. considerably ante 
536. 

3. (Sept. TwrapeiB, 'Twapi3.) One of the priests 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 
6). He was the father of Mattenai, a contemporary 
with the high-priest Joiakim (Neh. xii, 19). B.C. 536. 

4. (Sept. Iwaosiu v. 1. ‘Iwapip.) A person men- 
tioned in connection with Elnathan as a “man of un- 
derstanding” (the others being called “ chief men’), ap- 
parently among the priests, sent for by Ezra at the 
river of Ahava to devise means for obtaining a company 
of Levites to return with him to Jerusalem (Ezra viii, 

16). B.C, 459. 


Joining, besides its commen sense (P27, to cling or 
adhere), is technically used of the binders (minar, 
mechabberoth’), whether of wood or stone, of the walls 
of a building (1 Chron. xxii, 3), See CourLine. 

Joint, besides its usual meaning (F37 de’bek, agn, 
ete.), is, in one passage (Cant. vii, 1), very erroneously 
employed in the A.V. as a rendering of D947, cham- 


mukim’ (Sept. vaguely puSpoi, Vulg., juncture, occurs No- | 


where else), the wrappers (of the thighs), i. e. drawers, 
f a part of the female dress; which, in the case of bridal 
toilette, are represented as being fringed with a worked 
edging like lace or a skilfully chased jewel. See ATTIRE. 


Jok’deaim (Heb. Yokdedim’, 027%, burning of the 
people; Sept. lexdaap, Vulg. Jucadam), a town in the 
mountains of Judah, mentioned between Jezreel and Za- 
noah (Josh. xv, 56). The associated names indicate a 
locality in the district south-east of Hebron, perhaps at 
the ruined site marked as ed-Dar on Van de Velde’s 


Map, just north of Jebel Ziph. 


Jo’kim (Heb. Yokim’, B.D", prob. a contraction 
of JorAKim; Sept. ‘Iwaxeip v. T. ‘Twaxip, Vulg. para- 
phrases qui stare fecit solem), a person mentioned among 
the descendants of Shelah (his third son, according to 
Burrington), son of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 22). B.C. prob. 
ante 588. See JASHUBI-LEHEM. “The Targum trans- 
lates, ‘and the prophets and scribes who came forth from 
the seed of Joshua.’ The reading which that and the 
Vulg. had evidently was a"p., applied by some Rabbin- 
ical tradition te Joshua, and at the same time identify- 
ing Joash and Saraph, mentioned in the same verse, with 
Mahlon and Chilion. yen 
that Jokim was Elimelech, the husband of Naomi, in 
whose days the sun stood still on account of the trans~" 
gressors of the law (Quest. Heb. in Paral.)” 

Jok’medm (Heb. Yokmedm’, 222?, gathering of 
the people; in 1 Kings iv, 12, Sept. Teypaaye v. tr. Aov- 
Kap, Vulg. Jecmaan, Auth, Vers. “ Jokneam ;” in 1 Chron, 
vi 68 [53], Texpadr, Jeemaam), a place elsewhere call- 
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Jerome quotes a Hebrew legend | 


. ten 
| JOKTAN — 


ed Kipzarm (Josh. xxi, 22), but better known as JoKNE- 
AM (Josh, xii, 22, ete.). 


Jok’neaim (Heb. Yoknetim’, DE2P%, possession of 
the people; Sept. lecovapn, Vulg. Jachanan, Jeconam, 
Jecnam), a royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. xii, 22), 
situated on the southwestern boundary of Zebulon (but 


ed by a stream [the Kishon] (Josh. xix, 11); assigned 
out of the territory of Zebulon to the Leyites of the fam- 
ily of Merari (Josh. xxi, 34). From 1 Chron. vi, 68, the 
name appears to have been in later times written in the 
nearly synonymous form of JoKMEAM, and it thus ap- 
pears (in the original) as the boundary point of one of 
the purveyorships of Solomon (1 Kings iy, 12). It also 
seems to have been identical with the Levitical city 
Kiezarm (see Lightfoot, Opp. ii, 233) in Mount Ephraim 
(Josh. xxi, 22). Dr. Robinson has lately identified it 
with the modern Tell Kaimon, a commanding position 
at the foot of Mount Carmel, across the Kishon from the 


with the scriptural data, and in name and situation with 
the CyAmon (q. v.) of the Apocrypha (Judith vii, 3), as 
well as with that of the Cammona of Eusebius and the 
Cimana of Jerome, although (in their Onomasticon) they 
profess ignorance of the site of Jokneam (new ed. of 
Bibl. Researches, iii, 115). Schwarz (Palest. p. 91) gives 
a conjecture agreeing with the latter part of this identi- 
fication. (See also Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 326; Trist- 
ram, Land of Israel, p. 119.) 
“HRS 


Jok’shan (Heb. Yokshan’, \2P3, snarer; Sept. 
"LeLay v.x. TeEay or Texorv), the second son of Abra- 
ham and Keturah, whose sons Sheba and Dedan appear 
to have been the ancestors of the Sabseans and Dedan- 
ites, that peopled a part of Arabia Felix (Gen. xxv, 2,3; 
1 Chron. i, 32,33). B.C. cir. 2020, “If the Keturahites 
stretched across the desert from the head of the Ara- 
bian to that of the Persian Gulf (see Depan), then we 
must suppose that Jokshan returned westwards to the 
trans-Jordanic country, where are placed the settlements 
of his sons, or at least the chief of their settlements, for 
a wide spread of these tribes seems to be indicated in 
the passages in the Bible which make mention of them. 
The writings of the Arabs are rarely of use in the case 
of Keturahite tribes, whom they seem to confound with 
Ishmaelites in one common appellation, They mention 
a dialect of Jokshan (YAkish, who is Yokshan, as having 
been formerly spoken near ‘Aden and El-Jened, in South- 
ern Arabia: Yakit’s Moajam, cited in the Zeitschrift 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, viii, 600-1; x, 30-1); 
but that Midianites penetrated so far into the peninsula 
we hold to be highly improbable” (Smith). “ Knobcl 
(Genes. p. 188) suggests that the name Jokshan may 
have passed into Kashan (jJjP), and that his descend- 
ants were the Cassanite (Kascavirat) of Ptolemy (vi, 
7, 6) and Steph. Byzant. (s. v.),. the Casandres (Kaoar- 
épeic) of Agatharchides (p. 6, ed. Huds.), the Gasandres 
(Lacavépsic) of Diod. Sic. (iii, 44), and the Casani or 
Gasani of Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi, 32), who dwelt by the 
Red Sea, to the south of the Cinzdocolpites, and ex- 
tended to the most northern of the Joktanites.” See 
ARABIA, 

Jok’tan (Heb. Yoktan’, 2%, little ; Sept. Tearay ; 
Josephus ‘loverac, Ant. i, 6,4; Vulg. Jectan), a Shemite, 
second named of the two sons of Eber, his brother being 
Peleg (Gen. x, 25; 1 Chron.i,19). B.C. cir. 2400. He 
is mentioned as the progenitor of thirteen sons or heads 
| of tribes, supposed to have resided in Southern Arabia 
(Gen. x, 26-30) ; 1 Chron. i, 20-23), The Arabians call- 
ed him Kuhtan, and assert that from him the eight orig- 
inal residents of Yemen sprang. His name is still point- 
ed out by them near Keshin (Niebuhr, Beschreib. p. 287), 
and traces of the same name appear in a city mentioned 
by Niebuhr (Beschr. p. 275) as lying three days’ jour- 
ney north of Nejeran, perhaps the station Jaktan alluded 
to by Edrisi as situated in the district of Sanaa. (See 


plain of Esdraelon, and in a locality exactly agreeing 


not within it [see T'rrBe |), near Dabbasheth, and front-_ 


J 
’ 


JOKTAN 


A. Schultens, Hist. imp. vetust. Joctanidar. in Ar. Fel. 


ex Abulfeda, etc., Harterov. 1786 ; Pococke, Specim. hist. 
Arab. p. 32 sq.3 Assemani, Bibl. Orient. LLL, ii, 553 sq. ; 
Bochart’s Phaleg, iii, 15.) . 

The original limits of the J oktanide are stated in the 
Bible; “Their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest 
unto Sephar, a mount of the East” (Gen. x, 30). The 
position of Mesha, which is reasonably supposed to be 
the western boundary, is still uncertain [see Mesua |; 
but Sephar is well established as being the same as Za- 
fari, the sea~port towa on the east of the modern Yemen, 
and formerly one of the chief centres of the great In- 
dian and African trade. See SePHAR. 

1, The native traditions respecting Joktan himself 
commence with a difficulty. The ancestor of the great 
southern peoples was called Kahtan, who, say the Arabs, 
was the same as Joktan. To this some European crit- 
ics have objected that there is no good reason to ac- 
count for the change of name, and that the identifica- 
tion of Kahtan with Joktan is evidently a Jewish tra- 
dition adopted by Mohammed or his followers, and con- 
sequently at or after the promulgation of El-Islam. M. 
Caussin de Perceval commences his essay on the history 
of Yemen (Hssai, i, 39) with this assertion, and adds, 
“Le nom de Cahtan, disent-ils [les Arabes], est le nom 
de Yectin, Iégérement altéré en passant dune langue 
étrangére dans la langue Arabe.” In reply to these ob- 
jectors, we may state: 

(1.) The Rabbins hold a tradition that Joktan settled 
in India (see Joseph. Ant. i, 6,4), and the supposition of 
a Jewish influence in the Arab traditions respecting 
him is therefore untenable. In the present case, even 
were this not so, there is an absence of motive for Mo- 
hammed’s adopting traditions which alienate from the 
race of Ishmael many tribes of Arabia: the influence 
here suspected may rather be found in the contradictory 
assertion, put forward by a few of the Arabs, and reject- 
ed by the great majority and the most judicious of their 
historians, that Kahtan was descended from Ishmael. 

(2.) That the traditions in question are post-Moham- 
medan cannot be proved; the same may be said of ey- 
erything which Arab writers tell us dates before the 
prophet’s time; for then oral tradition alone existed, if 
we except the rock-cut inscriptions of the Himyarites, 
which are too few, and our knowledge of them is too 
slight to admit of much weight attaching to them. 

(3.) In the Mir-at ez-Zeman it is stated, “Ibn El- 
Kelbi says, Yuktan [the Arabic equivalent of Joktan ] 
is the same as Kahtan, son of ’Abir,” i.e. Eber, and so 
say the generality of the Arabs, El-Beladhiri says, 
“People differ respecting Kahtan; some say he is the 
same as Yuktan, who is mentioned in the Pentateuch ; 
but the Arabs arabicized his name, and said Kahtan, 
the son of Hfd [because they identified their prophet 
Hid with Eber, whom they call "Abir]; and some say, 
son of Es-Semeyfa,” or, as is said in one place by the au- 
thor here quoted, “ El-Hemeysa, the son of Nebt [or 
Nabit, i. e. Nebaioth }, the son of Ismail,” i. e. Ishmael. 
lee then proceeds, in continuation of the former passage, 
* Abi-Hanifeh ed-Dinawarit says, He is Kahtan, the 
son of Abir, and was named Kahtan only because of 
his suffering from drought” [which is termed in Ara- 
bic Ravel. (M ir-at ez-Zeman; account of the sons of 
Shem.) Of similar changes of names by the Arabs 
there are numerous instances. (See the remarks occur- 
ring in the Koran, chap. ii, 248, in the Expositions of Ez- 
Zamakhsheri and £1-Beydawi.) 

? (4) Tf the traditions of Kahtan be rejected (and in 
this rejection we cannot agree), they are, it must be re- 
membered, immaterial to the fact that the peoples call- 


ed by the Arabs descendants of Kahtan are 


: certainly 
Joktanites. c 


; His sons’ colonization of Southern Arabia 
15 proved by indisputable and undisputed identifications 
and the great kingdom which there existed fo 
ages before our vera, and in its later da 
in the world of classical antiq 
tanitic. 


r many 
ys was renowned 
uity, was as surely Jok- 


ae 

2, The settlements of the sons of Joktan are exam- 
ined in the separate articles bearing their names, and 
generally in ARABIA, They colonized the whole of the 
south of the peninsula, the old “ Arabia Felix,” or the 


Yemen (for this appellation had a very wide signifi- — 


cance in early times), stretching, according to the Arabs’ 


(and there is in this case no ground for doubting their — 


general correctness), to Mekkeh on the north-west, and 


along nearly the whole of the southern coast eastwards, 


and far inland. At Mekkeh tradition connects the two 
great races of Joktan and Ishmael by the marriage of a 
daughter of Jurhum the Joktanite with Ishmael. It is 
necessary, in mentioning this Jurhum, who is called a 
“son” of Joktan (Kahtan), to observe that “son” in these 
cases must be regarded as signifying “ descendant,” and 
that many generations (though how many, or in what 
order, is not known) are missing from the existing list 
between Kahtan (embracing the most important time 
of the Joktanites) and the establishment of the compar- 
atively modern Himyaritie kingdom , from this latter 
date, stated by Caussin, Essai, i, 63, at B.C. cir. 100, the 
succession of the Tubbaas is apparently preserved to us, 
At Mekkeh the tribe of Jurhum long held the office of 


guardians of the Kaabeh, or temple, and the sacred in- — 


closure, until they were expelled by the Ishmaelites 
(Kutb ed-Din, Hist. of Mekkeh, ed. Wiistenfeld, p.35 and 
39 sq.; and Caussin, Mssaz, i, 194). : 

But it was at Seba, the Biblical Sheba, that the king- 
dom of Joktan attained its greatness. In the south- 
western angle of the peninsula, Sana (Uzal), Seba (She- 
ba), and Hadramaut (Hazarmaveth), all closely neigh- 
boring, formed together the principal known settlements 
of the Joktanites, Here arose the kingdom of Sheba, 
followed in later times by that of Himyar. The domi- 
nant tribe from remote ages seems to have been that of 
Seba (or Sheba, the Sabai of the Greeks), while the 
family of Himyar (Homerite) held the first place in the 
tribe. The kingdom called that of Himyar we believe 
to have been merely a late phasis of the old Sheba, 
dating, both in its rise and its name, only shortly before 
our sera. 

Next in importance to the tribe of Seba was that of 
Hadramaut, which, till the fall of the Himyaritic power, 
maintained a position of independence and a direct line 
of rulers from Kahtan (Caussin, i, 135-6). Joktanic 
tribes also passed nozthwards to Hireh, in El-Irak, and 
to Ghassan, near Damascus. The emigration of these 
and other tribes took place on the occasion of the rup- 
ture of a great dike (the dike of El-Arim), above the 
metropolis of Seba; a catastrophe that appears, from 
the concurrent testimony of Arabic writers, to have de- 
vastated a great extent of country, and destroyed the 
city Ma-rib or Seba. This event forms the commence- 
ment of an xra, the dates of which exist in the inserip- 
tions on the dike and elsewhere; but when we should 
place that commencement is still quite an open ques- 
tion. (See the extracts from El-Mesfidi and other au- 
thorities, edited by Schultens; Caussin, i, 84 sq.) See 
Tuch, Commentary on Genesis (Halle, 1838). chap. x ; 
Knobel, Vélkertafel, p. 178 sq.; Ritter, Halbinsel Ara- 
bien, 1,38 sq.; Dr. Ley, De Templi Meccani origine (Ber- 
lin, 1849). 


Jok’theél (Hebrew Yoktheal’, SSM, subdued by 
God), the name of two cities. Phy 

1. (Sept. IeySand v. r. Tayapend.) A town in the 
plain of Judah, mentioned between Mizpeh and Lachish 
(Josh. xv, 38). The associated names indicate a local- 
ity in the district south-west or west of Eleutheropolis 
(Keil’s Commentary, ad loc.); possibly at Balin, a small 


modern village a little south of Tell es-Safieh (Robin- 
son, Researches, ii, 368). 


2. (Sept. lecSopA v. r.’IeSomd.) The name given 
by king Amaziah to Sian, the capital of Idumea, or 
Arabia Petrea, and subsequently borne by it (2 Kings 
xiv, 7); from which circumstance he appears to have 
improved it after having captured it. See Perra, 


-the Assyrians were to be em- 


989 
olly, ALEXANDER, an English prelate, was born in - 


756. He was ordained for the ministry in 1777, and 
ecame pastor at Turiff the same year. In 1778 he re- 
moved to Frasersburgh, where he resided for forty-nine 
In 1796 he was elevated to the bishopric of 


Dundee, and later he became bishop of Moray, a see 
~ founded in the 12th century, and which, after bishop 


Jolly’s decease, was absorbed in other dioceses. He died 
in 1838, Bishop Jolly’s works are, Baptismal Regener- 
ation (Lond, 1826; new edition, with Life of author by 
Cheyne, 1840, 12mo) :—Sunday Services and Holy Days, 
ete. (1828; 3d ed., with Memoir of author by Bp. Walker, 
Edinb, 1840, 12mo) :—The Christian Sacrifice in the Eu- 


charist (1832, 12mo; 2d ed. Aberdeen, 1847, 12mo). See | 


Allibone, Dict. of Engl. and American Authors, ii, 986. 

Jomtob. See Lirpmann. 

Jon, Francis Du. See Junius, 

Jo’na (John i, 42), See Jonas. 

Jon’adab, a shortened form of the name Jehona- 
dab, for which it is used indifferently in the Hebrew as 
applied to either of two men in certain passages; but 
these have not been accurately represented in the A. V., 


which applies the briefer form indeed to either, but the | 
See | 


full form to but one in three of these passages. 
JEHONADAB, 

1. The son of Shimeah and nephew of David (A. V. 
correctly in 2 Sam. xiii, 3 twice, 32, 35; incorrectly in 
ver. 5, where the Hebrew has Jehonadab). 

2. The Rechabite (Jer. xxxv, 6, 10, 19; incorrectly 
in verse 8, 14, 16, 18). 

Jo’nah (Heb. Yonah’, m4, a dove, as often, but in 
that sense fem., Sept. Iwva in 2 Kings xiv, 25; else- 
where and in the N. T. Iwvae: see Jonas), the son of 
Amittai, the fifth in order of the minor prophets. No 
zera is assigned to him in the book of his prophecy, yet 
there is little doubt of his being the same person who is 
spoken of in 2 Kings xiv, 25 as having uttered a proph- 
ecy of the relief of the kingdom of Israel, which was ac- 
complished by Jeroboam’s recapture of the ancient ter- 
ritory of the northern tribes between Coele-Syria and 
the Ghor (compare ver. 29). The Jewish doctors have 
supposed him to be the son of the widow of Sarepta by 
a puerile interpretation of 1 Kings xvii, 24 (Jerome, 
Prefat. in Jonam). His birthplace was Gath-hepher, 
in the tribe of Zebulon (2 Kings xiv, 25). Jonah tlour- 
ished in or before the reign of Jeroboam II (B.C. cir. 
820), since he predicted the successful conquests, en- 
larged territory, and brief prosperity of the Israelitish 
kingdom under that monarch’s sway (comp. Josephus, 
Ant. ix, 10,1). The oracle itself is not extant, though 


Hitzig has, by a novel process of criticism, amused him- | 
self with a fancied discovery of it in chaps. xv and xvi | 


of Isaiah (Des Proph. Jon. Orakel. tiber Moab kritisch | 


vindicirt, etc., Heidelb. 1831). 
The personal history of Jo- 


= JONAH : 


more probably (Drake) Tarsus in Cilicia, a port of com- 
mercial intercourse. The providence of God, however, 
watched over him, first in a storm, and then in his being 
swallowed by a large fish (ps3 37) for the space of three 
days and three nights (see Hauber, Jonas im Bauche des i 
Wallfisches | Lemg. 1753]; Delitzsch, in Zeitschr. f. Lu- 
ther. Kirche u. Theol. [1840], ii, 112 sq.; Baumgarten, . 
tbid, [1841], ii, 187; Keil, Bibl. Commentar zu d. Kl. Pro- 
pheten | Leipz. 1866 ]). After his deliverance Jonah ex~- 
ecuted his commission; and the king, having heard of 
his miraculous deliverance (dean Jackson, On the Creed, 
bk. ix, c, 42), ordered a general fast, and averted the 
threatened judgment. But the prophet, not from per- 
sonal, but national feelings, grudged the mercy shown 
to a heathen nation. He was therefore taught, by the 
significant lesson of the “ gourd,” whose growth and de- 
cay (a known fact to naturalists: Layard’s Nineveh, i, 
123, 124) brought the truth at once home to him, that J 
he was sent to testify by deed, as other prophets would “ 
afterwards testify by word, of the capacity of Gentiles for 
salyation, and the design of God to make them partakers : 
of it. This was “the sign of the prophet Jonas” (Luke 
xi, 29-32), which was given to a proud and perverse 
generation of Jews after the ascension of Christ by the 
preaching of his apostles. (See the monographs on 
this subject cited by Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 160). But 
the resurrection of Christ itself was also shadowed forth 
in the history of the prophets, as is made certain to us 
by the words of our Saviour (see Jackson as above, bk. 
ix, c. 40). Titcomb (Bible Studies, p. 237, note) sees a 
correspondence between Jon. i, 17 and Hos. vi, 2. Be- 
sides this, the fact and the faith of Jonah’s prayer in 
the belly of the fish betokened to the nation of Israel 
the intimation of a resurrection and of immortality. 
On what portion of the coast Jonah was set down in 
safety we are not informed. The opinions held as to 
the peculiar spot by rabbins and other thaumaturgic 
expositors need not be repeated. According to modern 
tradition, it was at the spot now marked as Khan Nebi 


| Yunas, near Sidon (Kelly’s Syria, p. 802). The partic- 


ular plant GMP, hikayon’, “ gourd”) which sheltered 


| Jonah was possibly the Ricinus, whose name Kiki is yet 
| preserved in some of the tongues of the East. It is 


more likely, however, to have been some climbing plant 
of the gourd tribe. The Sept. renders it Kohokvvan. 
Jerome translates it hedera, but against his better judg- 
ment and for fear of giving offence to the critics of his 


| age, as he quietly adds in justification of his less prefer- 


able rendering, “Sed timuimus grammaticos.” (See an 
elucidation of the passage in the Beitr. zur Beford, ete. 
xix, p. 183.) See Gourn. 

Various spots have been pointed out as the place of 
his sepulchre, such as Mosul in the East, and Gath-he- 


———S— == 


nah is, with the exception of 


this incidental allusion, to be 


gathered from the account in 
the book that bears his name. 
Having already, as it seems 
(from ‘| in i, 1), prophesied to 
Israel, he was sent to Nineveh. 
The time was one of political 
revival in Israel; but ere long 


ployed by God as a scourge 
upon them. The Israelites 
consequently viewed them 
with repulsiveness ; and the 
prophet, in accordance with his ; 
name cn", “a dove”), out of timidity and love for his 
country, shrunk from a commission which he felt sure 
would result (iv, 2) in the sparing of a hostile city. He 
attempted, therefore, to escape to Tarshish, either Tar- 
tessus in Spain (Bochart, Titeomb, Hengstenberg), or 


“Tomb of the Prophet Jonah” at Mosul. 


pher in Palestine ; while the so-called Epiphanius speaks 
of his retreating to Tyre, and being buried there in the 
tomb of Cenezeus, judge of Israel. (See Otho, Lexicon 
Rabb. p. 826 sq.; comp, Ephrem Syrus’s Repentance of 
Nineveh, transl. by Dr. Burgess, Lond. 1853.) Apocry- 
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phal prophecies ascribed to Ji onah may be found in te 
pseudo - Epiphanius (De Vitis Prophet. c. 16) and the 
Chronic. Paschale, p. 149. 

Jonau’s PRopHECY contains the above account of 
the prophet’s commission to denounce Nineveh, and of 
his refusal to undertake che embassy—of the method he 
employed to escape the unwelcome task, and the mirac- 
ulous means which God used to curb his self-willed 
spirit, and subdue his petulant and querulous disposi- 
tion (Reindel, Die Sendung d. Proph. Jonas nach Ninive. 
Bamb. 1826). His attempt to flee from the presence of 
the Lord seems like a partial insanity, produced by the 
excitement of distracting motives in an irascible and 
melancholy heart (J.C. Lange, Diss. de mirabili fuga 
Jone, Hal. 1751). 

I. Historical Character of the Book.—The history of 
Jonah is certainly striking and extraordinary. Its char- 
acteristic prodigy does not resemble the other mirac- 
ulous phenomena recorded in Scripture, yet we must 
believe in its literal occurrence, as the Bible affords no 
indication of its being a mythus, allegory, or parable 
(Piper, Historia Jone a recentior. conutibus vindicata, 
Gryph. 1786). On the other hand, our Saviour’s point- 
ed and peculiar allusion to it is a presumption of its 
reality (Matt. xii, 40). The historical character of the 
narrative is held by Hess, Lilienthal, Sack, Reindel, Hav- 
ernick, Hengstenberg, Laberenz, Baumgarten, Delitzsch, 
Welte, Stuart, and Keil, Hinleitung, sec. 89. (See Fried- 
richsen, Krit. Uebersicht der verschied, Ansichten von dem 
Buch Jonas, 2d edit. 1841.) The opinion of the earlier 
Jews (Tobit xiv, 4, 8; 3 Mace. vi, 8; Josephus, Ant. ix, 
10, 2) is also in favor of the literality of the adventure 
(see Buddei Hist. V. Test, ii, 589 sq.). It requires less 
faith to. credit this simple excerpt from Jonah’s biogra- 
phy than to believe the numerous hypotheses that have 
been invented to deprive it of its supernatural character, 
the great majority of them being clumsy and far-fetch- 
ed, doing violence to the language, and despite to the 
spirit of revelation; distinguished, too, by tedious ad- 
justments, laborious combinations, historical conjecture, 
and critical jugglery. In vindication of the reality of 
this striking narrative, it may be argued that the allu- 
sions of Christ to Old-Testament events on similar oc- 
casions are to actual occurrences (John iii, 14, vi, 48); 
that the purpose which God had in view justified his 
miraculous interposition; that this miracle must have 
had a salutary effect both on the minds of the Ninevites 
and on the people of Israel. Neither is the character 
of Jonah improbable. Many reasons might induce him 
to avoid the discharge of his prophetic duty—fear of 
being thought a false prophet, scorn of a foreign and 
hostile race, desire for their utter destruction, a false 
dignity which might reckon it beneath his prerogative 
to officiate among uncircumcised idolaters (Verschuir, 
Opusc. p. 73, ete.; Alber, Institut. Hermen. Vet. Test. lii, 
399, 407; Jahn, Introduction to the Old Testament, transl. 
by Turner, p, 372, 373, translator's notes; Laberenz, De 
Vera. lib. Jone Interp. Fulda, 1836). 

Others regard this book as an allegory, such as Ber- 
tholdt and Rosenmitller, Gesenius and Winer. Espe- 
cially have many deemed it a parody upon or even the 
original of the various heathen fables of Arion and the 
Dolphin (Herodot. i, 24), and the wild adventure of Her- 
cules which is referred to in Lycophron (Cassandra, y, 
33 ; see Forbiger, De Lycophr. Cassandra e. epimetro de 
Jona, Lips. 1827 ; comp. Iliad, xx, 145, xxi, 442; Diod, 
Sic. ly, 42, Philostr. Jeon. 12; Hygin. Fab. 89; Apollod, 
li, 5, 9) and Perseus (Apollod. ii, 4,3; Ovid, Metam. iv, 
662 sq.; Hygin. 64; Phot. Cod. 186, p. 231), Joppa be- 
ing even famous as the scene of Andromeda’s exposure 
(Pliny, v, 14, 34; ix, 4; Strabo, xvi, 759), Cyrill Al- 
exand., in his Comment. in Jon., notices this similitude 
between the incident of Jonah and the fabled enter- 
prise of the son of Alemena (see Allat. Hacerpt. var. p. 
274; Eudocia Viol. in Villoison’s Anec. Gr. i, 844; An- 
ton, Comparatio librorum V. T. et scriptor. profan. cet. 
p. 10, Gorlic. 1831; compare, too, Theophylact, Opp. iv. 


JON: 
169). Bleek justly says (Einleit. p. 576) that there 


not the smallest probability of the story of Jonah’s tem-— 
porary sojourn in the belly of the whale having been — 


either mediately or immediately derived from those 


Greek fables. F. von Baur’s hypothesis of the story of 
the book being a compound of some popular Jewish tra- — 
ditions and the Babylonian myth respecting a sea mon- — 
ster Oannes, and the fast for Adonis, is now universally — 
regarded as exploded, Jor further discussion of this part — 


of Jonab’s history, see Gesenius, in the Hall. Lit.-Zeit. 
1813, No. 23; Friedrichsen, Krit, Ueberblick der Ansich- 
ten vom Jonas (Leipz. 1841) ; Delitzsch, in Rudelbach’s 
Zeitschrift, 1840, ii, 112 sq. These legendary parallels 
may be seen drawn out at length by professor Stowe in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for Oct. 1853, p. 744 sq. See 
Joppa. 


Some, who cannot altogether reject the reality of the 


narrative, suppose it to have had a historical basis, 
though its present form be fanciful or mythical. — Such 
an opinion is the evident result of a mental struggle be- 
tween receiving it as a real transaction, or regarding it 
as wholly a fiction (Goldhorn, Lxcurs. 2. B. Jon. p. 28; 
Friedrichsen, Krit. Ueberblick der Ansichten B. Jon. p. 
219). Grimm, in his Uebersetz. p. 61, regards it as a 
dream produced in that sleep which fell upon Jonah as 
he lay in the sides of the ship. The fanciful opinion 
of the famous Herman von der Hardt, in his Jonas in 
luce, ete., a full abstract of which is given by Rosenmiil- 
ler (Prolegom. in Jonam, p. 19), was, that the book is a 
historical allegory, descriptive of the fate of Manas- 
seh, and Josiah’ his grandson, kings of Judah, Tar- 
shish, according to him, represents the kingdom of 
Lydia; the ship, the Jewish republic, whose captain was 
Zadok the high-priest; while the casting of Jonah into 
the sea symbolized the temporary captivity of Manas- 
seh in Babylon. Less (Vom historischen Styl der Ur- 
welt) supposed that all difficulty might be removed by 
imagining that Jonah, when thrown into the sea, was 
taken up by a ship having a large fish for a figure-head 
—a theory somewhat more pleasing than the rancid hy- 
pothesis of Anton, who fancied that the prophet took 
refuge in the interior of a dead whale, floating near the 
spot where he was cast overboard (Rosenm. Prolegom, 
in Jon. p.328). Not unlike the opinion of Less is that 
of Charles Taylor, in his Fragments affixed to Calmet’s 
Dictionary, No. exlv., that 47 signifies a life-preserver, 
a notion which, as his manner is, he endeavors to sup- 
port by mythological metamorphoses founded on the 
form and names of the famous fish-god of Philistia. 


There are others who allow, as De Wette and Knobel, - 


that Jonah was a real person, but hold that the book is 
made up, for didactic purposes, of legendary stories which 
had gathered around him. A slender basis of fact has 
been allowed by some—by Bunsen, for example, who, 
strangely enough, fixes upon the very portion which to 
most of his rationalistic countrymen bears the clearest 
marks of spuriousness, as the one genuine part of the 
whole—Jonah’s thanksgiving from the perils of ship- 
wreck (as Bunsen judges); and thinks that some one 
had mistaken the matter, and fabricated out of it the 
present story—by others, such as Krahmer (Das Buch 
Jonas, introd.), who suppose that Jonah was known to 
have uttered a prophecy against Nineveh, and to have 
been impatient at the delay which appeared in the ful- 
filment, and was hence, for didactic purposes, made the 
hero of the story. 

But the more common opinion in the present day 
with this school of divines is, that the story is purely 
moral, and without any historical foundation; nor ean 
any clew be found or imagined in the known history of 
the times why Jonah im particular, a prophet of Israel 
in the latter stages of the kingdom, should have been 
chosen as the ground of the instruction meant to be 
conveyed. So Ewald, Bleek, etc., who, however, differ 
in some respects as to the specific aim of the book, while 
they agree as to its non-historical character. In short, 


, | that the book is the grotesque coinage of a Hebrew im- 


| 


_ 


ion seems to be the opinion, variously modified, 


f Semler, Michaelis, Herder, Stiiudlin, Eichhorn, Au- 


, Meyer, Pareau, Hitzig, and Maurer. 

The plain, literal import of the narrative being set 
de with misapplied ingenuity, the supposed design 

f it has been very variously interpreted. Michaelis 


| (Uebersetz. d. N. 7. part xi, p. 101) and Semler (Apparat, 
ad Lib. Vet. Test. Interpret. ). 271) supposed the narra- 
tive to be intended to show the injustice of the arrogance 


and hatred cherished by the Jews towards other nations. 
So in substance Bleek. Similarly Eichhorn (Linleit. 
§ 577) and Jahn (/ntroduct. § 127) think the design was 
to teach the Jews that other people with less privileges 
excelled them in pious obedience. Kegel (Bibel d. A. 
und N. Test. vii, 129 sq.) argues that this episode was 
meant to solace and excite the prophets under the dis- 
eharge of difficult and dangerous duties; while Paulus 
(Memorabilia, vi, 32 sq.) maintains that the object of 
the author of Jonah is to impress the fact that God re- 
mits punishment on repentance and reformation. Sim- 


‘ilar is the idea of Kimchi and Pareau (/nterpretation of 


Old Testament, Biblical Cabinet, No. xxv, p. 263). Krah- 
mer thinks that the theme of the writer is the Jewish 
colony in its relation to the Samaritans (Das B. Jon. 
Krit. untersucht, p. 65). Maurer (Comment. in Proph. 
Min.) adheres to the opinion which lies upon the sur- 
face, that it inculcates the sin of not obeying God, even 
in pronouncing severe threatenings on a heathen peo- 
ple. Ewald would make the design quite general, 
namely, to show how the true fear of God and repent- 
ance bring salvation —first, in the case of the heathen 
sailors; then in the case of Jonah; finally, in that of 
the Ninevites. Hitzig (first in a separate treatise, then 
in his commentary on the minor prophets) supposes the 
book to have been written by some one in the 4th cen- 
tury before Christ, “in Egypt, that land of wonders,” 
and chiefly for the purpose of vindicating Jehovah for 
having failed to verify the prophecy in Obadiah re- 
specting the heathen Edomites. Similarly, Koster (Die 
Propheten des A. und N. Test., Leipz. 1839) favors the 
malignant insinuation that its chief end was to save the 
eredit of the prophets among the people, though their 
predictions against foreign nations might not be fulfill- 
ed, as Nineveh was preserved after being menaced and 
doomed. 

These hypotheses are all vague and baseless, and do 
not merit a special refutation. Endeavoring to free us 
from one difficulty, they plunge us into others yet more 
intricate and perplexing. We notice the principal ex- 


- ternal objections that have been brought against the 


book. 

(1.) Much profane wit has been expended on the mi- 
raculous means of Jonah’s deliverance, very unnecessa- 
rily and very absurdly, it is simply said, “The Lord 
had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.” Now 
the species of marine animal is not defined, and the 
Greek «jroc is often used to specify, not the genus 
whale, but any large fish or sea-monster. All objec- 
tions to its being a whale which lodged Jonah in its 
stomach, from its straitness of throat or rareness of 
haunt in the Mediterranean, are thus removed. He- 
sychius explains «ijro¢ as Paddaovoc iyObe mappeyelne. 
Eustathius explains its correspondent adjective KT WEC- 
cay by peyadny (in the Ihad, ii, 581). Diodorus Sicu- 
lus speaks of terrestrial monsters as knT7WOn CHa, and 
describes a huge fish as xijroc dxoroy 7d peyeboc. 
The Scripture thus speaks only of an enormous fish, 
which under God’s direction swallowed the prophet, and 
does not point out the species to which the voracious 
prowler belonged. There is little ground for the sup- 
position of bishop Jebb, that the asylum of Jonah was 
not in the stomach of a whale, but in a cavity of its 
throat, which, according to naturalists, is a very capa- 
cious receptacle, sufficiently large, as captain Scoresby 
asserts, to contain a merchant ship’s jolly-boat full of 
men (bishop Jebb, Sacred Literature, p. 178). Since 
the days of Bochart it has been a common opinion that 
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the fish was of the shark species, Lamia canis carcha- 


rias, or “sea-dog” (Bochart, Op. iii, 72; Calmet’s Dis- 
sertation sur Jon.). Entire human bodies haye been 
found in some fishes of this kind. The stomach, too, 
has no influence on any living substance admitted into 
it. Granting all these facts as proof of what is termed 
the economy of miracles, still must we say, in reference 
to the supernatural preservation of Jonah, Is anything 
too hard for the Lord? See WHALE, 


(2.) What is said about the size of Nineveh, also, is in 
accordance with fact (see Pict. Bible, note, ad loc.). It 
was “an exceeding great city of three days’ journey.” 
Built in the form of a parallelogram, it made, according 
to Diodorus (ii, 7), a circuit of 480 furlongs, or about 60 
miles. It has been usual, since the publication of Lay- 
ard’s Nineveh, to say that the great ruins of Koyunjik, 
Nimrud, Keremles, and Khorsabad form such a paral- 
lelogram, the distances from north to south being about 
18 miles, and from east to west about 12; the longer 
sides thus measuring 36 miles, and the shorter ones 24. 
But against this view professor Rawlinson has recently 
urged, with considerable force, that the four great ruins 
bore distinct local titles; that Nimrud, identified with 
Calah, is mentioned in Scripture as a place so far sep- 
arated from Nineveh that “a great city”—Resen—lay 
between them (Gen. x, 12); that there are no signs of 
a continuous town; and that the four sites are fortified 
“on what would be the inside of the city.” Still Nine- 
veh, as represented by the ruins of Koyunjik and Neb- 
bi-Yunus, or Tomb of Jonah, was of an oblong shape, 
with a circuit of about eight miles, and was therefore a 
place of unusual size—“ an exceeding great city.” The 
phrase, “three days’ journey,” may mean that it would 
take that time to traverse the city and proclaim through 
all its localities the divine message; and the emphatic 
point then is, that at the end of his first day’s journey 
the preaching of Jonah took effect. The clause, “that 
cannot discern their right hand from their left hand,” 
probably denotes children, and 120,000 of these might 
represent a population of more than halfa million (Raw- 
linson’s Five Great Monarchies, i, 310; Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s Comment. on Cuneif. Inscriptions, p. 17; Captain 
Jones’s Topography of Nineveh, in the Jour. of As. So- 
ciety, xv, 298), Jonah entered the city “a day’s jour- 
ney,” that is, probably went from west to east uttering 
his incisive and terrible message. The sublime audac- 
ity of the stranger—the ringing monotony of his sharp, 
short ery—had an immediate effect. The story of his 
wonderful deliverance had perhaps preceded him (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, i, 100). The people believed God, 
and proclaimed a fast, and man and beast fasted alike. 
The exaggeration ascribed to this picture adds to its 
credibility, so prone is Oriental nature to extremes. If 
the burden of Jonah was to have any effect at all, one 
might say that it must be profound and immediate. It 
was a panic—we dare not call it a revival, or, with Dr. 
Pusey, dignify it into conversion, There was plainly 
no permanent result. After the sensation had passed 
away, idolatry and rapacity resumed their former sway, 
as is testified by the prophets Isaiah, Nahum, and Zeph- 
aniah; yet the appalled conscience of Nineveh did con- 
fess its “evil and its violence” as it grovelled in the 
dust. Various causes may have contributed to deeper 
this consternation—the superstition of the people, ana 


the sudden and unexplained appearance of the foreigner — 


with his voice of doom. “The king,” as Layard says, 
“might believe him to be a special minister from the 
supreme deity of the nation,” and it was only “when 
the gods themselves seemed to interpose that any check 
was placed on the royal pride and lust.” Layard adds, 
“Tt was not necessary to the effect of his preaching that 
Jonah should be of the religion of the people of Nine- 
veh. I have known a Christian priest frighten a whole 
Mussulman town to tents and repentance by publicly 
proclaiming that he had received a divine mission to 
announce a coming earthquake or plague” (Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 632), The compulsory mourning of the 
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brute creation nas at least one analogy, in the lamenta- 
tion made over the Persian general Masistius: “The 
horses and beasts of burden were shaved” (Herodotus, 
ix, 24). According to Plutarch, also, Alexander com- 
manded the observance of a similar custom on the death 
of Hephestion. Therefore, in the accessories of the 
narrative there is no violation of probability—all is in 
accordance with known customs and facts. See NINE- 
VEN. 4 

(3.) It has appeared to some, in particular to Bleek 
(Einleit. p. 571), improbable, and against the historical 
verity of this book, that on the supposition of all that is 
here related having actually occurred, there should be 
in the relation of them such a paucity of circumstantial 
details—nothing said, for instance, of the place where 
Jonah was discharged on dry land, or of the particular 
king who then reigned at Nineveh—and not only so, 
but no apparent reference in the future allusions to Nin- 
eveh in Scripture, to the singular change (if so be it 
actually took place) wrought through the preaching of 
Jonah on the religious and moral state of the people. 
These are still always regarded as idolaters, and the 
judgments of God uttered against them, as if they stood 
in much the same position with the heathen enemies 
generally of God’s cause and people. It may fairly be 
admitted that there is a certain degree of strangeness 
in such things, which, if it were not in accordance with 
the character both of the man and of the mission, and 
in these found a kind of explanation, might not unnat- 
urally give rise to some doubts of the credibility of 
what is written. But Jonah’s relation to Nineveh was 
altogether of a special and peculiar nature; it stood 
apart from the regular calling of a prophet and the or- 
dinary dealings of God; and having for its more speci- 
fic object the instruction and warning of the covenant- 
people in a very critical period of their affairs, the reserve 
maintained as to local and historical details may have 
been designed, as it was certainly fitted, to make them 
think less of the parties immediately concerned, and 
more of what through these God was seeking to impress 
upon themselves. The whole was a kind of parabolical 
action; and beyond a certain limit circumstantial mi- 
nuteness would have tended to mar, rather than to pro- 
mote, the leading aim. Then, as to the change pro- 
duced upon the Ninevites, we are led from the nature 
of the case to think chiefly of the more flagrant iniqui- 
ties as the evils more particularly cried against; and 
Israel itself afforded many examples of general refor- 
mations in respect to these, of which little or no trace 
was to be found in the course even of a single genera- 
tion. Much more might such be expected to haye hap- 
pened in the case of Nineveh. 

IL. Style, Date, ete—The book of Jonah is a simple 
narrative, with the exception of the prayer or thanks- 
giving in chap. ii. Its style and mode of narration are 
uniform. There are no traces of compilation, as Nachti- 
gall supposed; neither is the prayer, as De Wette (Ein- 
leit. § 237) imagines, improperly borrowed from some 
other sources. That prayer contains, indeed, not only 
imagery peculiar to itself, but also such imagery as at 
once was suggested to the mind of a pious Hebrew pre- 
served in cireumstances of extreme jeopardy. On this 
principle we account for the similarity of some portions 
of its phraseology to Psa. lix, xlii, ete. The language 
in both places had been hallowed by frequent usage, and 
had become the consecrated idiom of a distressed and 
succored Israelite. Perhaps the prayer of Jonah might 
be uttered by him, not during his mysterious imprison- 
ment, but after it (5977 337272, out, i. e. when out of 
the fish's belly ; comp. Job xix, 26; xi, 15). The hymn 
seems to have been composed after his deliverance, and 
the reason why his deliverance is noted after the hymn 
is recorded may be to show the occasion of its composi- 
tion. “The Lord had spoken unto the fish, and it had 
vomited Jonah on the dry land!” (See further Hau- 
ber, in his B2b/. Betrachtungen, Lemgo, 1753; also an ar- 
ticle on the subject in the Brit. Theol. Mug. i, 8, p. 18.) 
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' There was little reason either for dating the compo- 


sition of this book later than the age of Jonah, or for _ 


supposing it the production of another than the prophet 
himself. ‘The Chaldaisms which Jahn and others find 
may be accounted for by the nearness of the canton of 
Zebulon, to which Jonah belonged, to the northern ter- 
ritory, whence by national intercourse Aramaic pecul- 
iarities might be insensibly borrowed. (Thus we have 
mM2"EO—a ship with a deck—not the more common 
Hebrew term; 37—a foreign title applied to the cap- 
tain; 1372, to appoint — found, however, in Psa. Lxi, a 
psalm which Hupfeld without any valid grounds places 
after the Babylonian captivity; 7728, to command, as 
in the later books; DW, command, referring to the 
royal decree, and probably taken from the native As- 
syrian tongue; "INN, to row, a nautical term; and the 
abbreviated form of the relative, which, however, occurs - 
in other books, ete.) Gesenius and Bertholdt place it 
before the exile; Jahn and Késter after it. Rosenmiil- 
ler supposes the author may have been a contemporary 
of Jeremiah; Hitzig postpones it to the period of the 
Maccabees. The general opinion is that Jonah was the 
first of the prophets (Rosenmiiller, Bp. Lloyd, Davison, 
Browne, Drake): Hengstenberg would place him after 
Amos and Hosea, and, indeed, adheres to the order of 
the books in the canon for the chronology. 
as Hitzig, would identify the author with that of Oba- 
diah, chiefly on account of the initial “and.” The king 
of Nineveh at this time is supposed (Usher and others) 
to have been Pul, who is placed by Layard (Nin. and 
Bab. p. 624) at B.C. 750; but an earlier king, Adramme- 
lech II, B.C. 840, is regarded as more probable by Drake. 
The date above assigned to Jonah would seem to in- 
dicate the husband of the famous Semiramis. See As- 
SYRIA. 

III. Commentaries. — The following are the special 
exegetical helps expressly on the whole book, the most 
important of which we designate by prefixing an aste- 
risk: Ephraem Syrus, /z Jonam (in Opp. iii, 562; transl. 
from the Syriac by Burgess, Homily, Lond. 1853, 12mo) ; 
Basil, Jn Jonam (in Opp. p. 66); Tertullian, Carmen Gn 
Opp. p. 576); Theophylact, Commentarius (in Opp. iv); 
Brentius, Commentarius (in Opp.iv); Luther, A uslegung 
(Wittenb. 1526, 4to and 8vo; Erf. 1526, 1531, 8v0; also 
in Werke, Wittenb. ed. v, 310; Jen. iti, 214; Alt. iii, 351; 
Lpz. viii, 516; Hal. vi, 496; in Latin, by Jonas, in Opp. 
Vitemb. iv, 404; and separately by Opsopzeus, Hag. 1526, 
8vo; and Lonekei, Argent. 1526, 8vo) ; Artopceus, Com- 
mentarius (Stet. 1545, Basil, 1558, 8vo); Bugenhagen, 
Expositio (Vitemb. 1550, 1561, 8vo); Hooper, Sermons 
(London, 1550, 12mo; also in Writings, p. 431); Ferus, 
Commentarius (Lugd. 1554, Antw. 1557, Ven. 1567, 8vo; 
also in German, Coéln, 1567, 8vo); Willich, Commenta- 
rius [includ. sey. minor proph. ] (Basil. 1566, 8vo); Sel- 
necker, Auslegung [including Nahum, ete.] (Lipz. 1567, 
4to); Tuscan, Commentarius (Ven. 1578, 8vo); Calvin, 
Lectures (trans. by Baxter, Lond. 1578, 4to); Pomarius, 
Auslegung (Magdeb, 1579, Lpz. 1599, 4to; Stettin, 1664, 
8vo); Baron, Prelectiones (ed. Lake, Lond. 1579, folio) ; 
Gryneus, Hnarratio (Basil. 1581, 8vo); Schadzeus, Sy- 
nopsis (Argent. 1588, 4to); Junius, Lectiones (Heidelb. 
1594, 4to; also in Opp. i, 1327); *King, Lectures (Lond. 
1594, 1600, 1611, 1618; Oxf. 1597, 1599, 4to) ; Feuardent, 
Commentarius (Colon. 1594, folio; 1595, 8vo); Abbott, 
Exposition (Lond. 1600, 1613, 4to; 1845, 2 vols. 12mo); 
Wolderus, Dierodus (includ. Joel] (Vitemb. 1605, 4to) ; 
Krackewitz, Commentarius (Hamb. 1610, Giessen, 1611, 
8vo) ; Miley, Hrkldrung (Heidelb. 1614, 4to) ; Tarnovius, 
Commentarius (Rost. 1616, 1626, 4to); Schnepf, Com- 
mentarius (Rost. 1619, 4to) ; Quarles, Poem (Lond. 1620, 
4to) ; Treminius, Commentarii (Oriole, 1623, 4to); Mylius, 
Commentarius (Francof. 1624, Regiom. 1640, 4to; also in 
his Sylloge, Amst. 1701, fol., p. 976 sq.) ; Urven, Commen~ 
tarius (Antw. 1640, fol.) ; Acosta, Commentarius (Lugd. 
1641, fol.); Ursinus, Commentarius (Francof. 1642, 8yo) ; 
Paciuchelli, Lezzioni (Ven. 1650, 1660, 1664, 1701, folio; 
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in Latin, Monach, 1672, fol.; Antw. 1681-8, 3 vols. 
; De Salinas, Commentarii (Lugd. 1652 sq., 3 vols. 


den, Paraphrasis [Rabbinical] (Tr. ad Rh, 1656, 8vo) ; 


Petrxus, Note [to a transl. from the Ath.]| (L. B. 1660, 


Ato); *Scheid, Commentarius (Argent. 1659, 1665, 4to) ; 


Gerhard, Annotationes [includ. Amos] (Jen, 1663, 1676, 
4to); Pfeiffer, Prodectiones (Vitemb. 1671, 1706, Lipsiae, 
1686, 4to; also in Opp. i, 1181 sq.), Moebius, Jonas typi- 
cus (Lips. 1678, 4to) ; Christianus, /lustratio (Lips. 1683, 
8vo); Bircherod, Lxpositio (Hafn. 1686, 4to); Von der 
Hardt, #nigmata, ete. (Helmstadt, in separate treatises, 
1719; together, 1723, fol.) ; Outhof, Verklaaring (Amst. 
1723, 4to); Steuersloot, Ontleeding (Leyden, 1730, 4to) ; 
Van der Meer, Verklaaring (Gor. 1742, 4to); Reichen- 
bach, De Rabbinis errantibus, etc. (Alt. 1761, 4to) ; Lessing, 
Observationes (Chemnitz, 1780, 8vo) ; Lavater, Predigten 
(Wintenth. 1782, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Adam, Sendungsgeschichte, 
ete. (Bonn, 1786, 4to); Piper, Vindicatio (Gryph. 1786, 
4to); Liiderwald, A llegorie, etc, (Helmstadt, 1787, 8vo); 
Hopfner, Cure in Sept., ete. (Lips. 1787-8, 3 parts 4to); 
Kordes, Observationes in Sept., etc. (Jena, 1788,4to) ; Lowe, 
“ANS (Berl. 1788, 8vo; also in his general commentary, 
Dessau, 1805) ; Grimm, Lrkldrung (Diisseld. 1789, 8vo) ; 
Fabricius, Commentarius, ete. [from Jewish sources ] 
(Gott. 1792, 8vo) ; Grangaard, UVebersetzung (Lpzg. 1792, 
8vo); Paulus, Zweck, ete. (in his Memorabilien, Leipzig, 
1794, vi, 32 sq.): Griesdorf, /nterpretandi ratio, ete. (Vi- 
‘temb., 1794, 2 dissert. 4to); Benjoin, Notes (Cambr. 1796, 


4to); Nachtigall, Aufschrift, ete. (in Eichhorn’s Biblio- tury. 
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JONAS 
Jo’nan (Iwvdy, perh, contr, for JoNATHAN or Jo- 
HANAN, or i, g. JONAS), the son of Eliakim and father 
of Joseph among the maternal ancestors of Christ (Luke 


iii, 30), He is not mentioned in the Old Test, B.C, 
considerably ante 876. See GeNwALOGY OF Curisi. 


Jo’nas (‘Iwvae, for the Heb, Jonah), the Greecizec 
form of the name of three men in the Apocrypha and 
New Testament. 

1. The prophet Jonan (2 Esdr. i, 39; Tobit xiv, 4, 
8; Matt. xii, 39, 40, 41; xvi, 4; Luke xi, 29, 30, 32). 
2. A person occupying the same position in 1 Esdr, 
ix, 23 as ELrezer in the corresponding list in Ezra x, 23. 
Perhaps the corruption originated in reading "35F7>R 
for sis7by, as appears to have been the case in 1 Esdr. 
ix, 32 (compare Ezra x, 31). The former would have 
caught the compiler’s eye from Ezra x, 22, and the 
original form Elionas, as it appears in the Vulg., could 
easily have become Jonas, 


17). In John i, 42 the name is less correctly Anglicized 
“Jona” (some MSS. have ‘Iwavyyc). A.D, ante 25. 
See also Bar-sona. Instead of Twva (genitive) in all 
the above passages, good codices have Iwarvov or Tw- 
avov, which latter Lachmann has introduced into the 
text. Perhaps Jonas is but a contraction for Joannas 
(Luke iii, 27), which is the same as John. : 
Jonas, bishop or ORLEANS, an eminent prelate in the 
Latin Church, flourished in the first half of the 9th cen- 
He died in 842. Jonas took an active part in the 


thek, Lips. 1799, ix, 221 sq.); Elias of Wilna, 375 (Wil- ecclesiastical affairs of his time, and played no unim- 


na, 1800,4to); Goldhorn, Excurse (Lpz. 1803, 8vo) ; Jones, 
Portrait, ete. (London, 1810, and often since, 12mo); 
*Friedrichsen, Ueberblick, ete. (Alt. 1817, Lpz. 1841, 8vo) ; 
Young, Lectures (London, 1819, 8vo) ; Reindel, Versuch, 
ete. (Bamberg, 1826, 8vo) ; *Rosenmiiller, Scholia (part 


vii, vol. ii; Lpzg. 1827, 8vo); Hitzig, Orakel tib. Moab 


 (Heidelb. 1831, 4to) ; Cunningham, Lectures (Lond. 1833, 
12mo); Sibthorp, Lectures (Lond. 1834, 8vo); Krahmer, 


Untersuchung (Kassel. 1839, 8vo);, Preston, Lectures 


(London, 1840, 8vo); Jager, Endzweck, etc. (Tiib. 1840, 
8yo) ; Peddie, Lectures (Edinb. 1862, 12mo); Fairbairn, 


Jonah’s Life, ete. (Edinburgh, 1849, 12mo) ; Macpherson, 


Lectures (Edinb. 1849, 12mo); Tweedie, Lessons ( Edinb. 


portant part in the Iconoclastic controversy, in which he 
assumed a mediate course. In his De culiw Imagenum 
(1645, 16mo) he wrote both against Claudius, bishop of 
Turin, and the Iconoclasts. The work was dedicated 
to king Charles the Bald, with whom he was in great 
favor. Although condemning the destroyers of images, 
he did not approve the worship of them, and the most 
eminent Catholic writers, such as Bellarmine, therefore 
disapprove of his work. His other principal works 
are, Libri tres de-instiiutione laicali (transl. into French 
by De Mege, 1662, 12mo):—De institutione regia (transl. 
into French by Desmarets, 1661, 8vo). ‘These two works 
are to be found in Latin in D’Achery’s Spicileg. He is 
also the author of a treatise on Miracles (in Bibl. Patrt.). 


1850, 12mo); Drake, Notes [including Hosea] (Cambr. | seo Milman, Latin Christ. iv, 421; Schrockh, Kirchenge~ 


"1853, 8vo) ; Harding, Lectures (Lond. 1856, 12mo) ; Muir, 


schichte, xxiii, 294 sq., 416 sq.; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex, 


Lessons (Edinb. 1854, 1857, 8vo), Wright, Glossaries, | «.. = 


“ete. (Lond. 1857, 8vo) ; Desprez, I llustrations (London, 
1857, 12mo); Broad, Lectwres (Lond. 1860, 8vo); *Kau- 


len, Expositio (Mogunt. 1862, 8vo) ; *Martin, Jonah’s 


Mission (Lond, 1866, 8vo), See PROPHETS, Mrvxor. 


Jonas, Justus, one of the most eminent reformers 
in Germany, a contemporary and associate of Luther, 
was born at Nordhausen, June 5, 1493. He studied law 
at the University of Erfurt. In 1519, however, encour- 


Jonah ben-Abrabam Gerunp1, a Jewish sa-| aged by the advice of both Hess and Erasmus, he de- 
vant, and one of the principal leaders of the opposition | cided to study theology, and, inclining to the cause of 
to the school of Maimonides, was born about 1196. A | the Reformers, he allied himself to Luther in 1521, and 
disciple of the celebrated Salomo of Montpensier, he had | thereafter became closely connected with the great re~ 


espoused the cause of the latter. He was one of the | former. 


parties that pronounced the ban against all who should 


Fle went to Worms with him, and was soon 
after appointed provost of the church at Wittenberg. 


dare to read the writings of the celebrated Jewish phi- | Here he was made D.D. by the university, in which he 
losopher, and his opposition had in every way been so} became a professor, and ever after worked zealously for 
bitter against the Maimonidists that it caused no little | the propagation of the principles of the Reformation. 
surprise in the Jewish camp when he, upon the attempt | His legal knowledge was of especial service to the Re- 


of the inquisitors to destroy all copies of the Rabbinical | formers. 


writings, openly declared his former course a mistake, 
and pronounced the second Moses a great and good man. 


He even entered upon a pilgrimage to the graye of the | thon in the completion of his Augustana. 


man whose writings and disciples he had formerly op- 


In 1529 he accompanied Luther to Marburg, 
and his letters on this occasion are a valuable historical 
contribution. In 1530 we find him assisting Melanc- 
In 1541 he 
removed to Halle to assume pastoral duties at St. Mary’s 


posed; and when, at the solicitation of a Jewish con- | Chureh in that city, but in 1546 duke Maurice ordered 
gregation which demanded his services, he halted on | him to quit the place, and he returned only after the 
the journey, and there died (about 1270), his death was elector John Frederick had taken possession of the city 


attributed by some of his superstitious brethren as a} in 1547. 


The battle of Mithlberg, which falls in this 


punishment of heaven for the non-fulfilment of his duty | year, again turned the fate of the Protestants, and he 
to visit the grave of Maimonides, and there declare the | once more quitted Halle. In 1551 he was appointed court 


folly of his former course. J onah was a man of splendid 
parts, and did much to allay strife among his people.— 
Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 46, 117 sq. See SALOMO OF 
Montrensier, (J. H.W.) 
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preacher at Coburg, and in 1553 superintendent of Eis- 
feld, where he died Oct. 9, 1555. Jonas was particular- 
ly distinguished as a ready speaker and as a writer. 
He took part in the translation of the Bible by Luther, 


3. The father of the apostle Peter (John xxi, 15, 16, — 


JONAS 


and wrote Prafatio in Epistolas divi Pali Apostoli, ad 
Corinthios, ete, (Erfurt, 1520, 4to) :— Epitome Judicti Js 
Jone, prepos. Wittemb., de corrigendis cerimonus a 523): 
—Annotationes J. Jone in Acta Apostolorum (Wittemb. 
1524, Basle, 1525) :—Vom alten u. neuen Gott, Glauben u. 
Lehre (Wittenb. 1526) :—Welch die rechte Kirche, und 
dagegen welch d. falsche Kirche ist (Wittenb, 1534, 4to) : 


—_Oratio Justi Jone, doct. theol., de Studiis Theologicis’ 


(Wittemb. 1539; Melancthon, Select. Declamat. i, 23) :-— 
Des wx Psulms Auslegung (Wittemberg, 1546) :—Kurze 
Historia v. Luthers biblischen u. geistlichen Anjechtungen 
(in Luther's Works) ; etc. He also published a number 
of translations into German, especially of works of Lu- 
ther and Melancthon; also translations from German 


‘into Latin. See Reinhard, Commentatio hist. theolog. de 


ita et Obitu Justi Jone, etc. (Weimar, 1731); Knapp, 
Narratio de Justo Jona, etc. (Halle, 1817, 4to); Ersch 
u. Gruber, A ligemeine Encyklop.; Herzog, Real-Encyhklop. 
vii, 1 sq.; Pressel, Leben w. ausgew. Schriften d. Vaters 
u. Begriinders. d. luther. Kirche (1862), vol. viii. 


Jonas, Ludwig, one of the ablest German theo- 
logians of. our day, was born at Neustadt a. O. February 
11,1797. During the Franco-Prussian war of 1812- 
1815 he fought against the foreign invader, but as soon 
as peace dawned on his native land he resumed his the- 
ological studies under the celebrated Schleiermacher, of 
whom he was one of the most prominent and faithful 
followers. After preaching at different places, he re- 
moved to Berlin in 1834, and soon secured a place in 
the foreground among Berlin's large array of theological 
writers. He published Schleiermacher’s MSS. : his phil- 
osophical Essays and Dissertations in 1835, the Dialec- 
tic in 1839, Morals in 1843, Letters in 1858. He died 
Sept. 19, 1859, Jonas was one of the founders of the 
Monatsschrift of the United Church of Prussia (com- 
prising the Reformed and Lutheran churches at that 
time. See art. PRusstA). 


Jon’athan (Heb. Yonathan,’ jm257, 1 Sam. xiii, 2, 
3, 16, 22; xiv, 1,3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 21, 27, 29, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45,49; xix, 1; 1 Kings i, 42,43; 1 Chron. ii, 
32,33; x, 23 xi, 34; Ezra viii, 6; x, 15;.Neh. xii, 11, 
14, 35; Jer. xl, 8; Sept. lwvaSayv), a contracted form 
of JEHONATHAN (jA2155, q. d. Theodore, 1 Chron. xxvii, 
25; 2 Chron, xvii, 8; Neh. xii, 18; Anglicized “ Jona- 
than” elsewhere, Judg. xviii, 30; 1 Sam. xiv, 6,8; xviii, 
1,3,4; xix, 1, 2,4, 6,7; xx, 1, 3,4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
17, 18, 25, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33, 34,35, 37, 38,39, 40, 42; xxiii, 
16, 18; xxxi, 2; 2 Sam. i, 4, 5, 12, 17, 22, 23, 25, 26; iv, 
4; ix, 1, 3, 6,7; xv, 27, 36; xvii, 17 20; xxi, 7, 12, 13, 
14,21; xxiii, 32; 1 Chron. viii, 33, 34; ix, 39,40; pares 
XXvil, 32; Jer. xxxvii, 15,20; xxxviii,26; Sept.’lwrd- 
Say), the name of fifteen or more men in the canonical 
Scriptures, besides several in the Apocrypha and Jose- 
phus. : 

1, A Levite descended from Gershom, the son of Mo- 
ses (Judg. xviii, 30). It is indeed said, in our Maso- 
reti¢ copies, that the Gershom from whom this Jona- 
than sprang was “the son of Manasseh ;” but it is on 
very good grounds supposed that in the name Moses 
(1107), the single letter x (2) has been interpolated (and 
it is usually written swspended, Buxtorf, Tiber. p. 14), 


changing it into Manasseh (Fiv37 ), in order to save the 


character of the great lawgiver from the stain of having 
an idolater among his immediate descendants (Baba 
Bathra, 109, b). The singular name Gershom, and the 
date of the transaction, go far to establish this view. 
Accordingly the Vulgate, and some copies 
tuagint, actually exhibit the name of Moses instead of 
Manasseh, (See Clarke’s Comment. ad loc.) The his- 
tory of this Jonathan is involved in the narratiy 
occupies Judges xvii, xviii, and is 


of the Sep- 


one of the two ac- 


counts which form a sort of appendix to that book. | 


The events themselves appear to have occurred soon af- 
ter the death of Joshua, and of the’ elders who outlived 
him, when the government was in 


e which | 


| proof. 


book. B.C. cir. 1590. : ‘ 


Jonathan, who was resident at Bethlehem, lived ata 


time when the dues of the sanctuary did not afford a 
livelihood to the numerous Levites who had a claim 
upon them, and belonged to a tribe destitute of the 
landed possessions which gave to all others a sufficient 
maintenance. He therefore went forth to seek his for- 
tune. In Mount Ephraim he came to “a house of gods,” 
which had been established by one Micah, who wanted 
nothing but a priest to make his establishment com- 
plete. See Mican. This person made Jonathan what 
was manifestly considered the handsome offer of en- 
gaging him as his priest for his victuals, a yearly suit 
of clothes, and ten shekels (about six dollars) a year in 
money. Here he lived for some time, till the Danite 
spies, who were sent by their tribe to explore the north, 


passed this way and formed his acquaintance. When, ~ 


not long after, the body of armed Danites passed the 
same way in going to settle near the sources of the 
Jordan, the spies mentioned Micah’s establishment to 
them, on which they went and took away not only 
“the ephod, the teraphim, and the graven image,” but 
the priest also, that they might set up the same worship 
in the place of which they were going to take posses- 
sion. Micah vainly protested against this robbery ; but 
Jonathan himself was glad at the improvement in his 
prospects, and from that time, even down to the cap- 
tivity, he and his descendants continued to be priests of 
the Danites in the town of Laish, the name of which 
was changed to Dan. 

There is not any reason to suppose that this estab- 
lishment, whether in the hands of Micah or of the Dan- 
ites, involved an apostasy from Jehovah. It appears 
rather to have been an attempt to localize or domesti- 
cate his presence, under those symbols and forms of 
service which were common among the neighboring na- 
tions, but were forbidden to the Hebrews, The offence 
here was twofold—the establishment of a sacred ritual 
different from the only one which the law recognised, 
and the worship by symbols, naturally leading to idola- 
try, with the ministration of one who could not legally 
be a priest, but only a Leyite, and under circumstances 
in which no Aaronie priest could legally have officiated. 
It is more than likely that this establishment was event- 
ually merged in that of the golden calf, which Jeroboam 
set up in this place, his choice of which may very pos- 
sibly have been determined by its being already in pos- 
session of “a house of gods.” 

The Targum of R. Joseph, on 1 Chron. xxiii, 16, iden- 
tifies this Jonathan with Shebuel, the son of Gershom, 
who is there said to have repented (R3IMM) Tas) in 
his old age, and to have been appointed by David as 
chief over his treasures. All this arises from a play 
upon the name Shebuel, from which this meaning is ex- 
tracted in accordance with a favorite practice of the 
Targumist. 

2. Second of the two sons of Jada, and grandson of 
Jerahmeel, of the family of Judah; as his brother Jether 
died without issue, this branch of the line was continued 
through the two sons of Jonathan (1 Chron. ii, 32, 33). 
B.C. considerably post 1612. 

3. The eldest son of king Saul and the bosom friend 
of David (Josephus Iwan, Ant. vi, 6,1). He first ap- 
pears some time after his father’s accession (1 Sam. xiii, 
2). If his younger brother Ishbosheth was forty at the 
time of Saul’s death (2 Sam. ii, 8), Jonathan must have 
been at least thirty when he is first mentioned. Of his 
own family we know nothing except the birth of. one 
son, five years before his death (2 Sam. iv,4). He was 
regarded in his father’s lifetime as heir to the throne. 
Like Saul, he was a man of great strength and activity 
(2 Sam. i, 23), of which the exploit at Michmash was a 
of. He was also famous for the peculiar martial ex- 
ercises'In which his tribe excelled—archery and sling- 


a most unsettled | ing (1 Chron, xii, 2), ; 


His bow was to him what the 


state. Its proper place in the chronological order would — 
have been between the second and third chapters of the — 


Sam. xviii, 4; xx, 35). It is through his relation with 


e 


= gE Pig. amt 
— 


“JONATHAN 


to his father: “the. bow of Jonathan turned | the whole risk himself, 


not back” (2 Sam. i, 22). It was always about him (1 


‘David that he is chiefly known to us, probably as re- 
lated by his descendants at David’s court. But there is 
a background, not so clearly given, of his relation with 
his father. From the time that he first appears he is 
Saul’s constant companion. He was always present at 
his father’s meals. As Abner and David seem to have 
occupied the places afterwards called the captaincies of 
“the host” and “of the guard,” so he seems to have been 
(as Hushai afterwards) “the friend” (comp. 1 Sam. xx, 
25; 2 Sam. xv,37). The whole story implies, without 
expressing, the deep attachment of the father and son. 
Jonathan can only go on his dangerous expedition (1 
Sam. xiv, 1) by concealing it from Saul. Saul’s vow is 
confirmed, and its tragic effect.deepened, by his feeling 
for his son, “though it be Jonathan my son” (ibid. xiv, 
39). “Tell me what thou hast done” (ibid. xiv, 43). 
Jonathan cannot bear to believe his father’s enmity to 
David: “ My father will do nothing, great or small, but 
that he will show it to me: and why should my father 
hide this thing from me? it is not so” (1 Sam. xx, 2). 
To hin, if to any one, the wild frenzy of the king was 
amenable — “Saul hearkened unto the voice of Jona- 
than” (1 Sam. xix, 6). Their mutual affection was in- 
deed interrupted by the growth of Saul’s insanity. Twice 
the father would have sacrificed the son: once in con- 
sequence of his vow (1 Sam. xiv); the second time, more 
deliberately, on the discovery of David’s flight; and on 
this last occasion, a momentary glimpse is given of some 
darker history. Were the phrases “son of a perverse re- 
bellious woman”—“ shame on thy mother’s nakedness” 
(1 Sam. xx, 30, 31), mere frantic invectives? or was there 
something in the story of Ahinoam or Rizpah which we 
do not know? * In fierce anger” Jonathan left the roy- 
al presence (ib.34). But he cast his lot with his father’s 
decline, not with his friend's rise, and “in death they 
were not divided” (2 Sam.i, 23; 1 Sam. xxiii, 16). 

1. The first main part of his career is connected with 
the war with the Philistines, commonly called, from its 
locality, “the war of Michmash” (1 Sam. xiii, 21, Sept.), 
as the last years of the Peloponnesian War were called, 
for a similar reason, “the war of Decelea.” In the pre- 
vious war with the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi, 4-15) there is 
no mention of him; and his abrupt appearance, without 
explanation, in xiii, 2, may seem to imply that some part 
of the narrative has been lost. B.C.1073. He is already 
of great importance in the state. Of the 3000 men of 
whom Saul’s standing army was formed (xiii, 2; xxiv, 
2; xxvi, 1, 2), 1000 were under the command of Jona- 
than at Gibeah. The Philistines were still in the gen- 
eral command of the country; an officer was stationed 
at Geba, either the same as Jonathan’s position or close 
to it. Ina sudden act of youthful daring, as when Tell 
rose against Gessler, or as in sacred history Moses rose 
against the Egyptian, Jonathan slew this officer (Auth, 
Vers. “ garrison,” Sept. roy Nai, 1 Sam. xiii, 3,4. See 
Ewald, ii, 476), and thus gave the signal for a general 
revolt. Saul took advantage of it, and the whole pop- 
ulation rose. But it was a premature attempt. The 
Philistines poured in from the plain, and the tyranny be- 
came more deeply rooted than ever. See Savi. Saul 


and Jonathan (with their immediate attendants) alone | 


had arms, amidst the general weakness and disarming 
of the people (1 Sam. xiii, 22). They were encamped 


at Gibeah, with a small body of 600 men, and as they | 


looked down from that height on the misfortunes of 


their country, and of their native tribe especially, they | 


wept aloud (Sept. ce acov, 1 Sam. xii, 16). 

From this oppression, as Jonathan by his former act 
had been the first to provoke it, so now he was the first 
to deliver his people. On the former occasion Saul had 
been equally with himself involved in the responsibility 
of the deed. Saul “blew the trumpet ;” Saul had “smit- 
ten the officer of the Philistines” (xiii,3,4). But now 
it would seem that Jonathan was resolyed to undertake 


JONATHAN 

“The day,” the day fixed by 
him (Sept. yiverac 1) 1)pé0a, 1 Sam, xiv, 1), approached; 
and without communicating his project to any one, ex- 
cept the young man, whom, like all the chiefs of that 
age, he retained as his armor-bearer, he sallied forth from 
Gibeah to attack the garrison of the Philistines station- 


ed on the other side of the steep defile of Michmash 
(xiv, 1). His words are short, but they breathe exact- 


ly the ancient and peculiar spirit of the Israclitish war- 


rior: “Come, and let us go over unto the garrison of 
these uncircumcised; it may be that Jehovah will work 
for us; for there is no restraint to Jehovah to save by 
many or by few.” ‘The answer is no less characteristic 
of the close friendship of the two young men, already 
like that which afterwards sprang up betwecn Jona- 
than and David. “Do all that is in thine heart; .... 
behold, J am with thee, as thy heart is my heart (Sept., 
1 Sam, xiv, 7).” 
the more, probably, from having taken no counsel of the 
high-priest or any prophet before his departure), Jona- 
than proposed to draw an omen for their course from 
the conduct of the enemy. If the garrison, on seeing 
them, gave intimations of descending upon them, they 
would remain in the valley; if, on the other hand, they 
raised a challenge to advance, they were to accept it. 
The latter turned out to be the case. The first appear- 
ance of the two warriors from behind the rocks was 
taken by the Philistines as a furtive apparition of “the 
Hebrews coming forth out of the holes where they had 
hid themselves ;” and they were welcomed with a scof- 
fing invitation (such as the Jebusites afterwards offered 
to David), “Come up, and we will show you’a thing” 
(xiv, 4-12). Jonathan immediately took them at their 
word. Strong and active as he was, “strong as a lion, 
and swift as an eagle” (2 Sam. i, 23), he was fully equal 
to the adventure of climbing on his hands and feet up 
the face of the cliff. When he came directly in view 
of them, with his armor-bearer behind him, they both, 
after the manner of their tribe (1 Chron. xii, 2), dis- 
charged a flight of arrows, stones, and pebbles from their 
bows, cross-bows, and slings, with such effect that twen- 
ty men fell at the first onset. A panic seized the garri- 
son, thence spread to the camp, and thence to the sur- 
rounding hordes of marauders; an earthquake combined 
with the terror of the moment; the confusion increased ; 
the Israelites who had been taken slaves by the Philis- 
tines during the last three days (Sept.) rose in mutiny ; 
the Israelites who lay hid in the numerous caverns and 
deep holes in which the rocks of the neighborhood 
abound, sprang out of their subterranean dwellings. 
Saul and his little band had watched in astonishment 
the wild retreat from the heights of Gibeah; he now 
joined in the pursuit, which led him headlong after the 
fugitives, over the rugged plateau of Bethel, and down 
the pass of Beth-horon to Ajalon (xiv, 15-31). See 
Gieean. The father and son had not met on that day: 
Saul only conjectured his son’s absence from not finding 
him when he numbered the people. Jonathan had not 
heard of the rash curse (xiv, 24) which Saul invoked on 
any one who ate before the evening. In the dizziness 
and darkness (Hebrew, 1 Sam. xiv, 27) that came on 
after his desperate exertions, he put forth the staff which 
apparently had (with his sling and bow) been his chief 
weapon, and tasted the honey which lay on the ground 
as they passed through the forest. The pursuers in 
general were restrained even from this slight indul- 
gence by fear of the royal curse; but the moment that 
the day, with its enforced fast, was over, they flew, like 
Muslims at sunset during the fast of Ramadan, on the 
captured cattle, and devoured them, even to the brutal 
neglect of the law which forbade the dismemberment of 
the fresh carcasses with the blood. This violation of 
the law Saul endeavored to prevent and to expiate by 
erecting a large stone, which served both as a rude ta- 
ble and as an altar; the first altar that was raised under 
the monarchy. It was in the dead of night, after this 
wild reyel was over, that he proposed that the pursuit 


After the manner of the time (and | 


Ni 
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should be continued till dawn; and then, when the si- 
lence of the oracle of the high-priest indicated that 
something had occurred to intercept the divine favor, 
the lot was tried, and Jonathan appeared as the culprit. 
Jephthah’s dreadful sacrifice would have been repeated ; 
but the people interposed in behalf of the hero of that 
great day, and Jonathan was saved (xiv, 24-46). 


2, But the chief interest of Jonathan’s career is de-| 


rived from the friendship with David, which began on 
the day of David’s return from the victory over the 
champion of Gath, and continued till his death, It is 
the first Biblical instance of a romantic friendship, such 
as was common afterwards in Greece, and has been since 
in Christendom; and is remarkable both as giving its 


‘sanction to these, and as filled with a pathos of its own, 


which has been imitated, but never surpassed, in modern 
works of fiction, “The soul of Jonathan was knit with 
the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own 
soul’—“ Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women” (1 Sam. xviii, 1; 2 Sam.i, 26). Each 
found in each the affection that he found not in his own 
family; no jealousy of rivalry between the two, as 
claimants for the same tlirone, ever interposed: “Thou 
shalt be king in Israel, and I shall be next unto thee” 
(1 Sam. xxiii, 17). The friendship was confirmed, after 
the manner of the time, by a solemn compact often re- 


peated. The first was immediately on their first ac- 


quaintance. Jonathan gave David as a pledge his royal 
mantle, his sword, his girdle, and his famous bow (xviii, 
4). His fidelity was soon called into action by the in- 
sane rage of his father against David. He interceded 
for his life, at first with success (1 Sam. xix, 1-7). Then 


the madness returned, and David fled. It was in a se- 


cret interview during this flight, by the stone of Ezel, 
that the second covenant was made between the two 
friends, of a still more binding kind, extending to their 
mutual posterity—Jonathan laying such emphasis on 
this portion of the compact as almost to suggest the be- 
lief of a slight misgiving on his part of David’s future 
conduct in this respect. It is this interview which 
brings out the character of Jonathan in the liveliest col- 
ors—his little artifices—his love for both his father and 
his friend—his bitter disappointment at his father’s un- 
manageable fury—his familiar sport of archery. With 
passionate embraces and tears the two friends parted, 
B.C. cir. 1062, to meet only once more (1 Sam. xx). 
That one more meeting was far away in the forest of 
Ziph, during Saul’s pursuit of David. Jonathan’s alarm 
for his friend’s life is now changed into a confidence that 
he will escape: “He strengthened his hand in God.” 
Finally, and for the third time, they renewed the cove- 
nant, and then parted forever (1 Sam. xxiii, 16-18). B. 
C. cir. 1061, 

From this time forth we hear no more till the battle 
of Gilboa. In that battle he fell, with his two brothers 
and his father, and his corpse shared their fate (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 2,8). B.C. 1053. His remains were buried first 
at Jabesh-Gilead (ib. 13), but afterwards removed with 
those of his father to Zelah in Benjamin (2 Sam, xxi, 
12). The news of his death occasioned the celebrated 
elegy of David, in which, as the friend, he naturally oc- 
cupies the chief place (2 Sam. i, 22, 23, 25, 26), and which 
seems to have been sung in the education of the archers 
of Judah, in commemoration of the one great archer, 
Jonathan: “He bade them teach the children of Judah 
the use of the bow” (2 Sam. i, 17, 18). 

Jonathan left one son, aged five years old at the time 
of his death (2 Sam. iv, 4), to whom he had probably 
given his original name of Merib-baal, afterwards 
changed for Mephibosheth (comp. 1 Chron. viii, 343 ix 
40), See Mepuisosnern. Through him the line of 
descendants was continued down to the time of Ezra 
(1 Chron, ix, 40), and eyen then their great ances- 
tor’s archery was practised among them. See Da- 
vip, 

See Niemeyer, Charakter. iv, 413 ; Herder, Geist. der 
Hebr. Poesie, ii, 287; Koster, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1832, 


‘ =f 
ii, 366; Ewald, Jsr. Gesch. ii, 530; Pareau, Elegia 3 
vidis, etc. (Groning. 1829); Simon, De amicitra Davidis 
et Jon. (Hildburgh. 1739). : 1 

4. Son of Shage, a relative of Ahiam, both among 


David’s famous warriors and descendants of Jashen of — 


the mountains of Judah (2 Sam. xxiii, 32; 1 Chron, xi, 
34). B.C. 1046. See HARARITE. : 

5. Son of the high-priest Abiathar, and one of the 
adherents to David’s cause during the rebellion of Ab- 
salom (2 Sam. xv, 27,36). He remained at En-rogel 
under pretence of procuring water, and reported to his 
master the proceedings in the camp of the insurgents (2 
Sam. xvii, 20; Josephus IwvaSne, Ant. vii, 9,2). B.C. 
cir. 1023. At a later date his constancy was manifested 
on a similar occasion by announcing to the ambitious 
Adonijah the forestalment of his measures by the suc- 
cession of Solomon (1 Kings i, 42, 43). B.C. eir. 1015. 
“ On both occasions it may be remarked that he appears 
as the swift and trusty messenger. He is the last de- 
scendant of Eli of whom we hear anything” (Smith). 
See Davin. 

6. Son of Shammah (Shimeah or Shimea), and Da- 
vid’s nephew, as well as one of his chief warriors, a po- 
sition which he earned by slaying a gigantic relative 
of Goliath (2 Sam. xxi, 21; 1 Chron. xx, 7; Josephus 
Tw dnc, Ant. vii, 12,2). B.C.1018. He was also made 
secretary of the royal cabinet (1 Chron, xxvii, 32, where 
4 is mistaken in the Auth. Vers. for the usual sense 
of “uncle”). B.C. 1014. “Jerome (Quest. Hebr. on 1 
Sam. xvii, 12) conjectures that this was Nathan the 
prophet, thus making up the eighth son, not named in 
1 Chron. ii, 13-15. But this is not probable” (Smith). 

7. Son of Uzziah, and steward of the agricultural 
revenue of David (1 Chron. xxvii, 25; Heb. and A.V. 
“ JEHONATHAN”), 4 

8. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to aid in 
teaching the Law to the people (1 Chron. xvii, 8; Heb. 
and A. V. “ JEHONATHAN”), 

9. A scribe whose house was converted into a prison 
in which Jeremiah was closely confined (Jer. xxvii, 15, 
20; xxxviii, 26). B.C. 589. 

10. Brother of Johanan, the son of Kareah, and as- 
sociated with him in his intercourse with Gedaliah, the 
Babylonian governor of Jerusalem (Jer. x1, 8). B.C. 587. 

11. Son of Shemaiah and priest contemporary with 
Joiakim (Neh. xii, 18; Heb. and A.V. “JEHONATHAN”). 

12. Son of Melicu and priest contemporary with Joi- 
akim (Neh, xii, 14). B.C. between 536 and 459. 

13. Father of Ebed, which latter was an Israelite of 
the “sons” of Adin that returned from Babylon with 
Ezra (Ezra vill, 6) at the head of fifty males, a number 
which is increased to 250 in 1 Esdr. viii, 32, where Jon- 
athan is written IwvaSac. B.C. ante 459. 

14. Son of Asahel, a chief Israelite associated with 
Jahaziah in separating the returned exiles from their 
Gentile wives (Ezrax, 15). B.C, 459. 

15. Son of Joiada and father of Jaddua, Jewish high- 
priests (Neh, xii, 11); elsewhere called JonANAN (Neh. 
xii, 22), and apparently John by Josephus, who relates 
his assassination of his own brother Jesus in the Tem- 
ple (Ant. xi, 7,1 and 2). Jonathan, or John, was high- 
priest for thirty-two years, according to Eusebius and 
the Alexandr. Chron. (Selden, De Success. in Pontif. cap. 
vi, vii). See HiGH-priest. ; 

16. Son of Shemaiah, of the family of Asaph, and 
father of Zechariah, which last was one of the priests 
appointed to flourish the trumpets as the procession 
moved around the rebuilt walls of Jerusalem (Neh. xii, 
35). B.C. ante 446. 

17. A son of Mattathias, and leader of the Jews in 
their war of independence after the death of his brother 
Judas Maccabeus, B.C. 161 (1 Mace. ix, 19 sq.).—Smith. 
See MACCABEES. 

18. A son of Absalom (1 Mace. xiii, 11), sent by Si- 
mon with a force to occupy Joppa, which was already 
in the hands of the Jews (1 Mace, xii, 33), though prob 


-phus, Ant, xiii, 6, 8) and secured the city. 


- | 
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‘ably held only by a weak garrison. Jonathan expel- 
led the inhabitants (rove dyrac év abriy; comp. sed 


Jonathan 
was probably a brother of Mattathias (2) (1 Mace. xi, 


70). 


~ 19. A priest who is said to have offered up a solemn 

prayer on the occasion of the sacrifice made by Nehe- 
miah after the recovery of the sacred fire (2 Mace, i, 23 
sq.; compare Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr. iv, 184 sq.). The 
narrative is interesting, as it presents a singular exam- 
ple of the combination of public prayer with sacritice 
(Grimm, ad 2 Mace. 1. ¢.)< 

20. A Sadducee at whose instigation Hyrcanus (q. 
y.) abandoned the Pharisees for their mild sentence 
against his maligner Eleazar (Josephus, Ant, xiii, 10, 6). 

21. Son of Ananus, appointed Jewish high-priest, A. 
D. 36, by Vitellius in place of Joseph Caiaphas (A nt, xviii, 
4, 2), and deposed after two years, when his brother The- 
ophilus succeeded him (#. 5,2). He was reappointed by 
Agrippa A.D. 43, but this time he declined that honor 
in favor of his brother Matthias (Josephus, Ant. xix, 6, 
4); he was sent by Cumanus to Claudius in a quarrel 
with the Samaritans, but appears to have been released 
by the emperor (War, ii, 12,6 and 7); he was at last 
murdered by the Sicarii (War, ii, 13,3). He was per- 
haps the high-priest whom Felix caused to be assassi- 
nated for his reproofs of his bad government (Josephus, 
Ant. xx, 8, 5). (See Frankel, Monatsschrift, i, 589; 
Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, iii, 263, 287, 357.) See H1eu- 
PRIEST. 

22. A common weaver, leader of the Sicarii in Cy- 
rene, captured and put to death by the Romans after 
various adventures (Josephus, War, vii, 11, 12). 

23. A Jew who challenged the Romans to single 
combat during the last siége, and, after slaying one 
combatant, Pudens, was at length killed by Priscus (Jo- 
sephus, War, vi, 2, 10). 


Jonathan ben-Anan. See JonaTHAy, 21. 


Jonathan ben-Uzziel, the celebrated translator 
of the Hcbrew prophetical writings into Chaldee, a disci- 
ple of Hillel I, one of the first of those thirty disciples of 
Hillel who, in the language of the Talmud, “were worthy 
to possess the power of stopping the sun like Joshua,” 
flourished about B.C.30. His expositions were especially 
on Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, a fanciful reason for 
which is given in the Talmud : “When the illuminating 
sun arose upon the dark passages of the prophets, through 
this translation, the length and breadth of Palestine 
were agitated, and everywhere the voice of God (M5 
bx») or the yoice of the people (vox populi vox dei) 
was heard asking, ‘Who has disclosed these mysteries 
to the sons of men?’ With great humility and becom- 
ing modesty Jonathan b.-Uzziel answered, ‘I have dis- 
closed the mysteries; but thou, O Lord, knowest that 1 
have not done it to get glory for myself, or for the house 
of my father, but for thy glory’s sake, that discussion 
might not increase in Israel” (Megilla, 3, a). From 
these notices in the Talmud, it is manifest that Jona- 
than was only the Chaldee translator of the prophets ; 
for it is distinctly declared in the last quoted passage 
that when Jonathan wished also to translate the Ha- 
giographa (D°721M=), the same voice from heaven 
(D'p M3) emphatically forbade it (7777), because of 
the great Messianic mysteries contained therein (M987 
mw. yp 72), especially in the book of Daniel 
(comp. Rashi in loco). But tradition has also ascribed 
to him the paraphrase of the Pentateuch known under 
the name of Pseudo-Jonathan and the Targum of the 
five Megilloth. 

The question of the authorship of the paraphrases 
will be treated in full in the article TARGUM (q. V.)- 
We have room here only for a few points in the discus- 
sion, and will mainly speak of the work which is gen- 
erally fastened upon him. Firstly, then, as to this Par- 

. 
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aphrase on the Prophets (B°2WNA BNI pain 
DAMN), which embraces Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
prophets, its importance is not only great because it con- 
tains expositions of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
but mainly so because, dating, as it does, from a period 
when the Hebrew language gave place to the Aramaic 
dialect, and when ancient Jewish traditions and scrip- 
tural expositions were introduced in the paraphrases 
read during the divine services of the Jewish people, it 
contains very many ancient readings, which go far to 
explain many an obscure passage in the prophetical 
writings, and thus prevent false criticism and loose 
conjecture. A list of these various readings has been 
collected in the Hebrew annual entitled yrenn (Lem- 
burg, 1852), i, 109 sq. ‘The paraphrase was first pub- 
lished in 1494, and afterwards with that of Onkelos on 
the Pentateuch (Venice). It is found in all the Rab- 
binie Bibles; also in Walton’s Biblia Polygl. (ii, iti, and 
iv), and in Buxtorf’s Biblia Hebraa (Basle, 1720, ii-iv), 
ete., with a Latin translation. 

As to the other reputed writings of Jonathan, we have 
(a) the Paraphrase on the Pentateuch Gna Duan, 
main 5S); it is nothing more or less than a com- 
pleted version of what is called the Jerusalem or Pales- 
tine Targum (vabwien DIAM), which of itself is in 
reality only desultory glosses on Onkelos’s paraphrase. 
This completed version was at first called Targum Jeru- 
salem, after the fragment on which it was based, but af- 
terwards it obtained the name of Targum Jonathan, by 
erroneously resolving the abbreviation sh = Disa 
sadwinn into j7IwT BAM. The additions to the 
work were probably not made prior to the seventh cen- 
tury. The work was first published in Venice 1590-91, 
with the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, the paraphrase 
of Onkelos, the fragments of the Jerusalem glosses, the 
commentaries of Rashi and Jacob ben-Asher, then in 
Basle (1607), Hanau (1614), Amsterdam (1640), Prague 
(1646), etc., and has lately been printed, with a com- 
mentary, in the beautiful edition of the Pentateuch with 
the Rabbinic commentaries (Vienna, 1859). Explana~ 
tions of it were also written by David b.-Jacob (Prague, 
1609), Feiwel b.-David Secharja (Hanau, 1614), Morde- 
cai Kremsier (Amsterdam, 1671); and it was translated 
into Latin by Chevallier, in Walton’s Polyglot. An 
English translation was published by the late learned 
Wesleyan preacher, J. W. Etheridge (Lond. 1862, 2 vols. 
8vo); but the masterly treatises on this Pseudo-Jona- 
than are by Seligsohn and Traub, and by Frankel, Zedt~ 
schr. f. d. relig. Int. d. Judenth. (1846), p. 100 sq. (comp, 
Seligsohn and Traub, in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, Lpz. 
1856, vi, 96-114, 138-149 ; Etheridge, Introd. to Jewish 
Lit. p. 195; Wiener, De Jonathanis in Pent. paraphrast 
Chaldaica ; Petermann, De duabus Pent. paraphrasibus 
Chaldaicis):—(b) the Paraphrase on the Five Megilloth. 
Some early critics have attributed this work to Mar Jo- 
sef, of Sora (died 332), but of late it is assigned to a 
later period even than the paraphrase of the Penta- 
teuch, and is considered simply a compilation from an- 
cient materials made by several individuals. This ver- 
sion is generally published, together with the Hebrew 
text, in the Jewish editions of the Pentateuch, and is 
contained in all the Rabbinic Bibles, A rhymed ver- 
sion of the whole of this paraphrase was published by 
Jacob ben-Samuel, also called Koppelmann ben-Bonem 
(about 1584), A Latin version of it is given in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot. Gill has given an English translation 
of the entire paraphrase on the Song of Songs (Com- 
ment. on the Song, 1728); and Dr. Ginsburg has lately 
translated the first chapter of the paraphrase of the Song 
(Comment. on the Song, p- 29 sq.), and the whole of Ee- 
clesiastes (Comment. on Eccles. p. 503 sq.). Hebrew com- 
mentaries on this paraphrase have been written by Mor- 
decai Lorca (Cracow, 1580) and Chajim Feiwel (Berlin, 
1705). See also Bartolocci, Biblioth. Magna Rabbuica, 
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iii, 788 sq.; Wolf, Biblioth. Hebreea, ii, 1159 sq. 5 Zunz, 
Die Gottesdientl. Vortrdge d, Juden, p. 62 sq. 5 Geiger, 
Urschrift u. Uebersetzungen d. Bibel; J ost, Geschichte d. 
JTuden, i, 269; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaicu, ui, 105, 107; 
Kitto, Cyclop. Biblical Lit. ii, 8. v. - 

Jon’athas (Iwvd3av v.r. laSdy ; Vulg. Jonathus 
y.r. Nathan), the Latin form of the common name Jon- 
athan, which is preserved in the A.V. at Tob. y, 13. ; 

Jo’nath-e’lem-recho’kim (B°pN7 O28 72%, 
yonath’ e’lem rechokim’, dove of the dumbness of’ the dis- 
tances, i. e. the silent dove in distant places, or among 
strangers; Septuag. dé Tov Aaov Tov aro Tw” aylwy 
peanovpevou, Vulg. pro populo qui a Sanctis longe 
facius est), an enigmatical title of Psa. lvi, variously in- 
terpreted, but probably descriptive of Davyid’s solitary 
feelings while absent from the worship of the Temple 
among the Philistines; comp. Psa. xxxviii, 13; Lev, 5; 
Ixxiv,19. (See Alexander, Comment. ad loc.) The ex- 
pression “upon” (3), preceding this phrase, would seem 
to indicate that it was the name or opening clause of 
some well-known air to which the ode was set, a sup- 
position not inconsistent with the above appropriation. 
Its original application would in that case be unknown, 
like that of similar superscriptions of other Psalms. 
“Rashi considers that David employed the phrase to 
describe his own unhappy condition when, exiled from 
the land of Israel, he was living with Achish, and was 
an object’ of suspicion and hatred to the countrymen of 
Goliath: thus was he amongst the Philistines as a mute 
(m77abx) dove. Kimchi supplies the following com- 
mentary : ‘The Philistines sought to seize and slay Da- 
vid (1 Sam. xxix, 4-11), and he, in his terror, and pre- 
tending to have lost his reason, called himself Jonath, 
eyen as a dove driven from her cote.’ Knapp’s explana- 
tion ‘on the oppression of foreign rulers’—assigning to 
£lem the same meaning which it-has in Exod. xy, 15— 
is in harmony with the contents of the psalm, and is 
worthy of consideration. De Wette translates ‘dove of 
the distant terebinths,’ or ‘of the dove of dumbness 
(Stummheit) among the strangers’ or ‘in distant places.’ 
According to the Septuagint, the phrase means ‘on the 
people far removed from the holy places’ (probably 
pox DIN, the Temple-hall; see Orient, Literatur- 
blatt. p. 579, year 1841), a rendering which very nearly 
accords with the Chaldee paraphrase: ‘On the congre- 
gation of Israel, compared with a mute dove while ex- 
iled from their cities, but who come back again and of- 
fer praise to the Lord of the Universe.’ Aben-Rzra 
regards Jonath-clem-rechokim as merely indicating the 
modulation or the rhythm of the psalm. ° In the notes 
to Mendelssohn’s version of the Psalms, Jonath-elem- 
rechokim is mentioned as a musical instrument which 
produced dull, mournful sounds. ‘Some take it for a 
pipe called in Greek ¢\ypoc, M217, from 414, Greek, which 
would make the inscription read “the long Grecian 
pipe,” but this does not appear to us admissible’ (Pref- 
ace, p. 26)” See Psaums, 

Joncourt, Perer pe, a French Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Clermont towards the middle of the 
1th century. A few years before the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes he removed to Holland, and became 
pastor of Middelburg in 1678, and of La Haye in 1699, 
He died in the latter city in 1725. He was considered 
one of the best preachers of his day. He wrote Wntre- 
tiens sur les dijyérentes Méthodes Pexpliquer 0 Ecriture et 
de precher de ceux qu'on appelle Coccéiens et Voétiens, ete. 
(Amst. 1707, 12mo) :—Nouveaua entretiens, ete. (Amst. 
1708, 12mo); quite a controversy resulted from this work, 
but Joncourt was ordered by the synod of Nimeguen to 
desist from his attacks, and to retract, which he did in 
the Lettre aux eglises Wallonnes des Pays-Bas (La Haye, 
1708, 12mo) :—Pensées utiles aux Chrétiens de tous les 
états, etc. (La Haye, 1710, 8vo) :—Lettres sur les Jeux de 
Hasard et sur Pusage de se fuire céler pour éviter une 


visite incommode (La Haye, 1713, 12mo), mostly against 


. 
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La Placette’s Divers Traités sur des matiéres de conscience 
(Amst. 1708, 12mo), and a work which gave rise to sev- 
eral pamphlets on this question :—Lettres critiques sur 
divers sujets importants de VEcriture Sainte (Amst. 1715, 
12mo) :—Entretiens sur Vétat présent de la Religion en. 
France (La Haye, 1725,12mo). He also published a re- 
vised edition of Clement Marot and Th. de Beza’s trans~- 
lation of the Psalms (Amsterd. 1716, 12mo). See J.G. 
Walch, Biblioth. Theologica selecta, vol. ii; Journal des 
Savants, June, 1714, p.579; January, 1715, p.85; Febru- 
ary, p. 123; Quérard, La France Litteraire ; Haag, La 
France Protestante ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 
901.. (J.N.P.) 


Jones, Benjamin (1), an early Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born in South Carolina about 1774; 
entered the itinerancy in 1801; was stationed at Charles- 
ton in 1802; and died suddenly on Bladen Cireuit in 
1804, He was a man of much seriousness and Chris- _ 
tian gentleness, and a very useful preacher.—Conf. Min- 
utes, 1,125. (G.L.T.) 


Jones, Benjamin (2), a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Sandwich, Mass., July 28, 1786; united 
with the Church in 1805; entered the New York Con- 
ference in 1809; was made presiding elder in 1820; was 
delegate to the General Conference in 1832 and in 1840; 
was by poor health superannuated in 1846; and died at 
Lincolnville, Me., July 18, 1850, aged 64. Mr. Jones 
was a man of more than ordinary ability and influence. 
His preaching was bold, sustained, and independent; 
dealing in truthful logic and the word of God. rather 
than fancy, and very strong in argument. His efforts 
were often eloquent in the highest degree.— Conf. Min. 
iv, 606; Stevens, Memorials of Methodism, chap. xlii. 
(Gar) 

Jones, Charles Colcock, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Liberty Hall, Ga., Dec. 20, 1804. 
While yet a youth he entered a large counting-house- 
in Savannah, Ga., but when converted, in his 18th year, 
he decided to quit mercantile life and enter the minis- 
try. He prepared for college at Phillips Academy, then 
entered Andover Seminary, and later the theological 
seminary at Princeton. He was licensed in 1830 by the 
New Brunswick Presbytery at Allentown, New Jersey, 
and returned to Georgia in the autumn, and shortly af- 
terwards became missionary to the negroes of Liberty 
County, Ga. He soon became interested in the colored 
race, and during the remainder of his life sought by 
extensive correspondence, by his annual reports as a 
missionary, and by all other means in his power, to en- 
gage the attention of the Christian public to the moral 
condition of this class of our population. In 1835 he 
was elected professor of Church history ané yolity in 
the seminary at Columbia, and after having buen earn- 
estly urged to accept the chair, on the plea that he 
might even there continue to work for the colored peo- 
ple, by inciting the students to engage with him in the 
work, he accepted the position in 1836. But he felt 
restless in his new place, and in 1838 returned again to 
his former work... In 1847 he was re-elected to the pro- 
fessorship, and again prevailed upon to accept the prof- 
fered honor; he now continued in the seminary until 
its close in 1850. At the same time he filled the posi- 
tion of secretary to the Board of Missions for the South 
and South-west. In 1850 he removed to Philadelphia, 
to assume the duties of secretary of the Assembly’s 
Board of Domestic Missions, and this position he filled 
until Oct. 1853, when failing health necessitated his re- 
tum to Georgia. During the Rebellion he attached 
himself to the Southern cause. But his health was too 
feeble to permit much exertion, for he suffered from con- 
sumption. He died March 16,1863. “Dr. Jones filled 
a large place in the esteem and affections of the Church 
of God, As a man there was decision and energy of 
character, united with great friendliness of heart, cheer- 
fulness of disposition, activity of mind, and ease and pol- 
ish of manners, Few equalled him in all thet makes 
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appearance and manner. A delightful simplicity, ease, 
‘and unction pervaded his happiest efforts.” Dr. Jones 
published a Catechism of Scripture Doctr. and Practice : 
-—Catechism on the Creed :—Hist. Catechism of the O. and 
_ N.T.; besides several pamphlets on the Religious Instr. 

of the Negro, Wis Catechism of Script. Doctrine and 
Practice was extensively used, and was found so ser- 
 viceable to missionaries generally that it was translated 


- minister, was born at Brownsville, Pa., April 7, 1784; 
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the ease and polish of the Christian gentleman, As_ 
eacher there was much that was attractive in his. 


into several languages, and was made a manual for the 
instruction of the heathen, He also began a History of 
the Church of God, which he did not live to complete (it 
was published by Scribner), See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1867, p. 438. (J. H.W.) 


Jones, Cornelius, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Hinsdale, Mass., May 20,1800; was con- 
verted in Geauga Co., Ohio, Feb. 1821; entered the Pitts- 
burg Conference in 1827; and died at Alleghanytown, 
Aug. 27, 1835. He was a diligent student, an able min- 
ister, and a successful evangelist.—Conference Minutes, 
ii, 483, 

Jones, David (1), a Baptist minister, was born in 
White Clay Creek Hundred, Newcastle Co., Del., May 
12, 1736. In 1758 he was converted, and soon after 
determined to improve his education, which had been 
somewhat neglected. He entered Hopewell School, and 
remained there three years, eagerly pursuing the study 
of the classic languages. In 1761 he became a licen- 
tiate, and was regularly ordained pastor in 1767 to the 
church at Freehold, Monmouth Co., New Jersey. In 
1772 he removed to enter upon the missionary work 
among the Indians in Ohio. But he failed so utterly 
in these efforts that after the lapse of two years he re- 
turned again to his former charge. In the Revolution- 
ary War he served as chaplain, and only resumed the 
regular work of the ministry at the close of the war. 
In 1786 he became pastor at Southampton, Pa. In 1794 
he again entered the army, this time at the special re- 
quest of general Wayne. He also served as chaplain 
during the War of 1812. He died in Chester Co., Pa., 
Feb. 5, 1820. See Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vi, 85 sq. 


Jones, David (2), another Baptist minister, was 
born in the north of Wales in April, 1785. He united 
with the Independent Church when about fifteen years 
old. Shortly after he emigrated to this country, and 
lived in Ohio. After a stay of two years among the 
Baptists, who were thickly settled in that immediate 
yicinity, he joined their Church, and was licensed to 
preach. He accepted a call to the Beaver Creek Bap- 
tist Church, teaching at the same time. From 1810 to 
1813 he had no settled charge, and he travelled through 
several of the middle and border states, preaching from 
place to place. In 1813 he went to Newark, New Jer- 
sey, as pastor, from which, in 1821, he was called to 
assume the pastorate of the Baptist Church at “ Low- 
er Dublin,” near Philadelphia, where he had preached 
oceasionally before his departure for Newark. With 
this people he spent the remainder of his life. He died 
April 9, 1833. He was (in part) the author of a tract 
on Baptism, entitled Letters of David and John, and 
wrote also the tract Salvation by Grace, published by 
the Baptist General Tract Society. See Sprague, An- 
nals Am. Pulpit, vi, 518 sq, 

Jones, Greenbury R., a Methodist Episcopal 


was converted in August, 1803; entered the itinerancy 
at Steubenville, Ohio, in 1818; was presiding elder on 
Scioto District in 1821; Miami District in 1827; Port- 
land District in 1852; but superannuated in that year, 
and so remained until 1839; and died at Marietta Con- 
ference Sept. 20, 1844. Mr, Jones was a zealous and 
capable minister, of fine tact and sound judgment, He 
was several times secretary of the Ohio Conference, nine 
years presiding elder, and twice delegate to the General 
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beloved.— Minutes of Conferences, iii, 651; Sprague, An= 


nals Am, Pulpit, vii, 587. (G. L. 'T.) 


Jones, Griffith, a Welsh divine, generally known 
as the Welsh Apostle, was born at Kilreddis, Caermar- 
thenshire, in 1684. His parents, who were eminently 
pious, took great pains to imbue the mind of their son 
from his earliest years with impressions of religion. 
The serious turn which they thus gave to his mind in- 
clined him towards the Christian ministry. At the 
completion of his theological studies he was ordained 
by bishop Bull, Sept. 19, 1708, and shortly after appoint~ 
ed to the rectory of Llanddowror by Sir John Philips, 
whose own religious character made him anxious to se- 
cure the services of a man of piety and learning like 
Jones. “In this situation,” says Middleton (Evangelical 
Biography, 8. v.), “he soon developed all the best qual- 
ities of a man of God, and a most eloquent and evangel- 
ical preacher. Christ was all to him; and it was his 
greatest delight to publish and exalt the unsearchable 
riches of his Redeemer’s righteousness, Nor was he less 
blessed in his private plans of doing good. He founded 
among his countrymen free schools, and by this means 
more than a hundred and fifty thousand poor people 
were taught to read. He also circulated thirty thou-. 
sand copies of the Welsh Bible among them, besides 
other religious and useful books. His humility gave 
lustre to all these labors of love. On his dying bed he 
said, ‘I must bear witness to the goodness of God to 
me. Blessed be God, his comforts fill my soul’ He 
died in April, 1761. It may be truly said of Griffith 
Jones that few lives were more heavenly and useful, 
and few deaths more triumphant.” Jones also wrote and 
published several religious treatises in Welsh and Eng- 
lish, of which many thousands were distributed as had 
been the Bible. See Jamieson, Cyclop. Relig. Biog. p. 
289; Allibone, Dict. Engl. and Amer, Authors, vol. il, 8. v. 


Jones, Horatio Gates (son of David Jones, 1), 
also a Baptist minister, was born at Easttown, Ches- 
ter County, Pa., Feb. 11,1777. His early education was 


quite thorough, and remarkably so for a young man 


destined for agricultural life. Gifted with great fluen- 
cy of speech, young Jones became “ the politician” of 
his own immediate vicinity, and before he had reached 
his majority enjoyed the prospect of preferment in po- 
litical life. Just about this time he became conscious, 
however, of his responsibility to his Maker, and, believ- 
ing himself to have been the subject of spiritual reno- 
vation, he made public declaration of his belief, June 24, 
1798, and determined to devote his life to the Christian 
ministry. He was licensed Sept. 26, 1801, and called 
to Salem, New Jersey, Feb. 13, 1802. In 1806 his health 
became enfeebled, and he was obliged to resign, how- 
eyer reluctantly, the charge. Hereafter he devoted 
himself to farm life on a place which he bought on the 
banks of the Schuylkill River, about five miles above 
Philadelphia. But Jones had engaged too heartily in 
the cause of his Master not to be tempted to re-en- 
ter the work of the Christian ministry whenever his 
health should warrant the task. At first he went to 
different places from time to time and preached; finally 
he made “Thomson’s Meeting-house” at Lower Meri- 
on, Montgomery County, belonging to the Presbyteri- 
ans, his head-quarters, and he succeeded, after several 
years of ardent labor, in building up there a Baptist 
Church, which he served until the end of his earthly 
days, Dee. 12, 1853. Mr. Jones held a prominent po- 
sition in the board of trustees of the University of Lew~ 
isburg, Pa., and was at one time its chancellor. This 
high school conferred on him the degree of D.D. The 
degree of M.A. he received from Brown University in 
1812, He was also a member of the Baptist Board of 
Missions, and was at one time (1829) president of the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, of which society he 


| published a //2story in 1823, and held a co-editorship of 


the Latter-day Luminary, an. early Baptist missionary 


Conference. He was faithful in all things, and much | 


magazine. Indeed, we are told that “few men of his 
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day have written so much and so well, and published so 
little.” See Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vi, 452 sq. 

Jones, Jeremiah, a learned English dissenting 

minister, was born, as is supposed, of parents in opulent 
‘circumstances, in the north of England, in 1693. After 
‘finishing his education under the Rey. Semuel Jones, 
_of Tewksbury, who was also the tutor of Chandler, But- 
ler, Secker, and many other distinguished divines, he 
became minister of a congregation at Forest Green, m 
Gloucestershire, where he also kept an academy. He 
died in 1734. His works are as follows: A Vindica- 
tion of the former Purt of the Gospel by Matthew Srom 
Mr. Whiston’s Charge of Dislocation, ete. (London, 1719, 
8vo}; Salop, 1721, 8vo, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1803): 
—also, A new and full Method of settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament (London, 1726, 2 vols. 
8vo; vol. iii, 1727, 8vo; Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1798, 
3 vols, 8vo, and since). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. (Lon- 
don); Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxiii; Monthly Maga- 
zine, April, 1803; Allibone, Dict. of English and Ameri- 
can Authors, ii, 988. 

Jones, Joel, a celebrated lay writer on theological 
subjects, and jurist by profession, was born of Puritan 
ancestry at Coventry, Conn., Oct. 26, 1795, and educated 
at Yale College, where he graduated in 1817. He was 
one of the judges of the Philadelphia District Court, 
and later mayor of Philadelphia. In 1848 he was 
elected president of Girard College, and he held that 
position for two years. He died Feb. 3, 1860. Distin- 
guished for his great legal abilities, judge Jones deserves 
a place in our work on account of his extended re- 
searches in the Biblical department. His acquirements 
extended far beyond the widest range of professional at- 
tainment. Judge Jones wrote extensively for literary 
journals and quarterlies; he also published largely. Of 
special interest to the theological student are, Story of 
Joseph, or Patriarchal Age (originally published for 
the use of Girard College students):—The Knowledge 
of One Another in the Future State:—Notes on Scripture 
(published by his widow, Phila. 1860). He also edited 
several English works on Prophecy, which he published 
under the title of Literalist (5 vols. 8vo), enriched with 
many valuable additions of his own, and translated 
from the French, Outlines of a History of the Court of 
fome and of the Temporal Power of the Popes (to which 
he appended many original notes). Judge Jones was a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church, and held posi- 
tions in various ecclesiastical boards, where his services 
were greatly prized. See Princeton Review, Index, ii, 
219 sq. 

Jones, John (1), an English Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, was born at London in 1575. He studied at 

‘St. John’s College, Oxford, where he roomed with Laud, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Having turned 
Roman Catholic, he went to Spain, completed his stud- 
ies at the University of Compostello, and became a 
Benedictine under the name of Leander a Sancto- 
Martino. _ After teaching for a while Hebrew and 
theology in the College of St. Vedast, he returned to 
England at the invitation of Laud, and died at Lon- 
don, Dee. 17, 1636, He wrote Sacra Ars Memoria, ad 
Scripturas divinas in promptu habendas accomodata 
(Douay, 1623, 8v0) :—Conciliatio locorum communium 


totius Scripture (Douay, 1623, 8vo). He also publish- 


ed some editions of the Bible, with interlinear glosses (6 } 


vols. fol.) ; of the works of Blosius; of Arnobe, A dversus 
Cientes (Douay, 1634); and worked with P, Reyner on 
the Apostolains Benedictinorum. See Wood, A thene Ox- 
oniensis, vol. i; Dodd, Ch. History ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxvi, 905, (J.N.P.) 

Jones, John (2), an English Protestant divine, was 
born in 1700. He was educated at Worcester Collese 
Oxford, and ordained in 1726, Having become vicar 
of Aconbury, he resigned in 1751, to take the rectory of 
Boulne Hurat, Bedfordshire. His death was caused by 
a fall from his horse; the time of its occurrence is not 
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recorded. He wrote [ Anon. ] Free and candid Disquisi-” 
tions relating to the Church of England, ete. (Lond. 1 TAQa= 


‘olic Faith and Practice (1765). 


50, 8vo): this work produced a great controversy, last-" 
ing several years :—Cursory A nimadversions upon “Free 
and Candid Disquisitions,” ete. (Lond. 1753, 8vo) :—Cath- 
See Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes ; London Gentl. Magazine, 1xxxi, pt. i, p. 510° 
sq.; Allibone, Dict. Engl. and Am. Auth. ii, 8. Vv. ~ i 


Jones, John (3), LL.D., a Welsh Socinian divine 
and philological writer, was born in Caermarthenshire, 
and educated at the Unitarian New College, Hackney. 
In 1792 Mr. Jones was appointed classical and mathe- 
matical teacher in the Welsh Academy, Swansea, which 
situation he held about three years, and then settled at 
Plymouth Dock over the Unitarian congregation. dn 
1797 he became minister of the Unitarian congregation 
at Halifax, in Yorkshire, and about 1800 he removed to 


London, where he resided during the remainder of his | 


life, chiefly occupied as a classical teacher, and preach- 
ing only occasionally. He died January 10, 1827, A 
few years before his death he received the diploma 
of LL.D. from the University of Aberdeen. Dr. Jones 
was the author of several works, some of which are re- 
ligious, chiefly in support or defence of the evidences of 
Christianity. Of these the most important are [/ustra- 
tions of the Four Gospels, founded on circumstances pe- 
culiar to our Lord and the Evangelists (Lond. 1808, 8vo) : 
— Ecclesiastical Researches, or Philo and Josephus proved 
to be historians and apologists of Christ, ete. (London, 
1812—a sequel, 1813, 2 vols, 8vo) :—pistle to the Ro~ 
mans analyzed (1802, 8vo):—New Version of the Epis- 
tles to the Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and 
the general Epistle of James (1819-20, 12mo):—New Ver- 
sion of the first three Chapters of Genesis (1819, 8vo). 
He also wrote a number of philological works which are 
considered valuable. It may not be out of place here 
to state that Dr. Jones was the first English philologian 
who taught Greek by the medium of the English in- 
stead of the Latin. See Lond. Gentl. Mag. April, 1827; 


Engl. Cyclop. s. y.; Allibone, Dict. Engl. and Am. Auth. — 
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Jones, John M., a Methodist Episcopal minister 
and native of England, was born about 1810. He was 
educated a Romanist in France, and while young emi- 
grated first to Canada and then to Maryland, where he 
was a teacher in a Romish institution in St. George’s 
County. He was converted to Protestantism in 1834, 
and two years after entered the Baltimore Conference, 
and “for twenty years pursued the ministerial calling, 
laboring day and night with quenchless zeal to rescue 
souls from death.” He died at South Baltimore Sta- 
tion April 20, 1855. He “was a man of rare excellence 
and many virtues,” of deep piety, and an able and de- 
voted minister.—Conf. Minutes, vi, 201. (G.L.T.) 


Jones, John Taylor, D.D., a Baptist missionary, 
was born at New Ipswich, N. H., July 16, 1802. He 
graduated at Amherst College in 1825; studied theology 
at Andover and Newton Seminary; and, haying joined 
the Baptist Church in 1828, was the following year ap- 
pointed a missionary to Burmah. He arrived at Maul- 
main, his destined place of labor, in Feb. 1831, and, after 
having mastered the Taling and Siamese languages, he 
was chosen to go to the kingdom of Siam, and reached 
Bangkok in April, 1833. After a successful mission, he 
left Siam in 1839, on account of his children, went to 
Singapore, and thence on a visit to the United States. 
After returning to Siam for six years he came home 
again in 1846, and in the fall of 1847 went away for the 
last time. He died at Bankok Sept. 13,1851. The de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred upon him a few years before 
his death. Dr. Jones published three tracts in Siam- 
ese, 1834; and a translation of the New Testament in 
the same language, Oct. 1843. The Rev. William Dean 
says of Dr. Jones's qualifications for the missionary 
work, “Take him altogether, I have never seen his 
equal; and among more than a hundred men I have met 


. Aug. 2, 1838. 
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mong the heathen, I would select Dr. Jones as the 
el missionary.” —Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vi, 772. 
Jones, J oseph Huntington, D.D., an able Pres- 
byterian minister, and brother of judge Joel (see above), 
was born at Coventry, Conn., Aug. 24,1797, and gradu- 


ated at Harvard College in 1817. After teaching a short 


time at Bowdoin College, he decided on the ministry for 
his life-work, and entered Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. His first charge he entered June 1, 1824, at Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. ‘The year following, after a most 
successful work on the small and feeble charge, he was 
called to New Brunswick, and was installed-the second 
Wednesday of July, 1825. In 1838 he removed to Phil- 
adelphia, to take charge of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church in that city, and he continued his relation there 
for twenty-three years. ‘“ Beginning with a church re- 
duced so low that a resuscitation was deemed well-nigh 
impossible, and struggling with difficulties that would 
have discouraged ordinary men, a manifest blessing 
crowned his efforts.” In 1861, finding that the secreta- 
ryship of the committee on the “ fund for disabled min- 
isters,” etc., which he had filled nearly for seven years 
in connection with his pastoral duties, was of itself oner- 
ous enough in its duties, he resigned his position as pas- 
tor, and devoted himself hereafter entirely to this noble 
cause of providing for those of his brethren who were in 
need of assistance. He died Dec. 22, 1868, in the midst 
of his work, “suddenly, as it were with the harness 
on.” In 1843 Lafayette College conferred on him the 
degree of D.D. Dr. Jones published Revivals of Relig- 
ion (Phila. 1839) :—Ejfects of Physical Causes on Chris- 
tian Experience (1846, and often, 18mo0):—Memoir of 
the Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D. (N. Y. 1849, 8vo) :—History 
of the Revival at New Brunswick in 1837; and several 
of his sermons and essays.—Princeton Review, Index, 
vol. ii, 222 sq. 

Jones, Lot, D.D., a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born in Brunswick, Maine, Feb. 
21, 1797, and was educated at Bowdoin College, Maine, 
where he graduated in 1821. 
Episcopal Church, he studied for the ministry under 
bishop Griswold, and was by him ordained deacon Jan- 
uary, 1823, and priest September, 1823. In 1823 he was 
settled at Marblehead and Marshfield, Mass. ; in 1825 at 
Macon, Ga.; in 1827 at Savannah; in 1828 at Gardiner, 
Maine; in 1829 at South Leicester, Mass. ; and in Jan- 
uary, 1833, he removed to New York, and took charge 
of the new mission church of the Epiphany. Here his 
humility, single-hearted devotion to his one great work, 
and untiring industry, made his ministry remarkably 
effective. In 1858 he published his 25th anniversary 
discourse. During those 25 years he baptized 2501—253 
adults and 2248 children, married 759 couples, presented 
915 for confirmation, enrolled 1494 as communicants, 
and attended 1362 funerals. He died in Philadelphia 
Oct. 12, 1865. His death was the result of accident in 
falling upon the pavement at St. Luke’s Church, where 
he was in attendance upon the meeting of Fhe Board of 
Missions.—Church Review, Jan. 1866, p. 669. 

Jones, Robert C., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Petersburg, Va., Dec. 23, 1808. He 
graduated at William and Mary’s College in 1828, stud- 
ied law and was ready for practice, when he was con- 
verted in 1833, and at once prepared for the ministry. 
He entered the Virginia Conference in 1836, and died 
Mr. Jones was a man of good abilities, 
much modesty, and a consistent witness of sanctifying 
grace, He was a dignified and conscientious minister, 
and a very successful evangelist.—Conf. Minutes, 11, 667. 

Jones, Samuel, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Glamorganshire, South Wales, Jan. 14, 1735, and 
was brought by his parents to this country during his 
infancy, and was educated in the College of Philadel- 
phia, where he received the degree of M.A. May 18, 
1762, and turned his attention to the study of theology. 
He was ordained in January, 1763, and became pastor 
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of the united churches of Pennepek and Southampton, 
In the same year he, by request, remodelled the draft 
of the charter of a college in Newport, R. I., which in- 
stitution afterwards became Brown University, In 1770 
he resigned the care of the Southampton Church, and 
devoted himself thereafter to that of Pennepek, after- 
wards called Lower Dublin. He received the honorary 
degree of M.A. from the College of Rhode Island in 
1769, and that of D.D. from the College of Pennsylva- 
nia in 1788, While attending faithfully to his minis- 
terial labors, he also devoted much time to teaching, in 
which he was very successful. He died Feb. 7, 1814. 
Dr. Jones made several compilations for divers associa- 
tions in which he filled high offices, and published some 
occasional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, vi, 104 sq. 


Jones, Thomas, an English divine, was born in 
1729, and educated at Queen’s College, Cambridge. He 
was chaplain at St. Savior’s, Southwark, and is noted for 
his deep piety and great exertions in behalf of the con- 
version of the masses at a time when the English pulpit 
was in that deep lethargy from which Wesley and his 
coacjutors first earnestly aroused it. Like the Wesley- 
ans, he met with much opposition in his noble efforts, 
and “his sweetness of natural temper,” says his biogra- 
pher, “great as it was, would never have supported him 
under the numberless insults he met with had it not 
been strengthened, as well as adorned, by a sublimer 
influence.” His health finally gave way under his ex- 
traordinary labors, and he died, while yet a young man, , 
in 1761.—Middleton, Evang. Biog. iv, 380. 


Jones, William, M.A., F.R.S., of Nayland, as he 
is generally called, was born at Lowick, in Northamp- 
tonshire, July 30, 1726. He was educated at the Char- 
ter House and University College, Oxford. He there 
became a convert to the philosophy of Hutchinson, and, 
having induced Mr. Horne, afterwards bishop of Nor- 
wich, to adopt the same system, together they became 
the principal champions of that philosophy. He was 
admitted to deacon’s orders after having received the 
degree of B.A., in 1749. In 1751 he was ordained priest 
by the bishop of Lincoln, and on quitting the university 
became curate of Finedon, and afterwards of Wadsohoe, 
both in his native county. In 1764 archbishop Secker 
presented him to the vicarage of Bethersden, in Kent, 
and in the next year to the rectory of Pluckley, in the 
same county. In 1776 he took up his residence at Nay- 
land, in Suffolk, where he held the perpetual curacy ; 
and soon after he exchanged his living of Pluckley for 
the rectory of Paston, in Northamptonshire. In 1780 
he became fellow of the Royal Society of London. Dur- 
ing many years he was engaged in the composition of a 
treatise on philosophy, which was intended to elucidate 
his favorite system. In that work he displayed great 
learning and ingenuity, as well as ardent attachment to 
the interests of piety and virtue, united with the eccen- 
tric peculiarities of the Hutchinsonian school. Alarmed 
at the progress of radical and revolutionary opinions 
during the French Revolution, he employed his pen in 
opposition to the advocates of such destructive princi- 
ples, and his writings were widely circulated by the 
friends of the British government. He treated with 
equal success questions of theology, morals, literature, 
philosophy, and, in addition to all these, showed great 
talents in musical composition. “He was a man of 
quick penetration,” says bishop Horsley, “of extensive 
learning, and the soundest piety, and he had the talent 
of writing upon the deepest subjects for the plainest un- 
derstanding.” In the year 1792 he met with a severe 
loss in the death of his most intimate friend, bishop 
Horne, to whom he was chaplain. Being now of ad- 
yanced age, and obliged, by his growing infirmities, to 
discontinue his practice of taking pupils, that he might 
not be subjected to inconvenience from the diminution 
of his income, in the year 1798 the archbishop of Can- 
terbury presented him to the sinecure rectory of Hol- 
lingbourn in Kent, which, however, he did not live long 


9 enjoy, dying Feb. 6, 1800, in consequence of a para- 
eerie cae most important works are, A full 
Answer to Bp. Clayton’s Essay on Spirit (1753, 8vo) Fe 
Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity proved from Scripture 
(1757) :— Course of Lectures on the Figurative Lan- 
guage of the Holy Scriptures (1787, 8yvo) : — Sermons 
(1790, 2 vols. 8v0):— The Scholar armed against the 
Errors of the Times (2 vols. 8vo0):—Memoirs of the Life, 
Studies, and Writings of George Horne (1795 and 1799, 
8vo). ‘The most complete collection of his works is that 
in 12 vols. 8vo (Lond, 1801). The theological and mis- 
eellaneous works were republished separately (London, 
1810, 6 vols. 8vo). Two posthumous volumes of ser- 
mons were published for the first time in 1830 (London, 
8vo). See W. Stevens, Life of W. Jones (1801) ; Aikin, 
Gen, Biography; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxvi, 
908; Buck; Davenport; Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliog. 1i, 
1682. (E. de P.) 

Jones, Sir William, an eminent poet, scholar, 
and lawyer, was born in London Sept. 28, 1746, and was 
sent to Harrow in 1753, where he soon eclipsed all his 
fellows, particularly in classical knowledge. In 1764 he 
was entered at University College, Oxford, where he was 
enabled to gratify that desire for a knowledge of the 
Oriental languages which had shown itself during the 
last two years of his residence at Harrow. In 1765 he 
left Oxford, to become tutor to the eldest son of earl 
Spencer, with whom he trayelled on the Continent. In 
1770 he was admitted to the Inner Temple, and the 
+ same year he published, at the request of the king of 
Denmark, a Life of Nadir Shah, translated into French 
from the Persian; in the following year a Persian Gram- 
mar, republished some years ago, with corrections and 
additions, by the late professor Lee; and in 1774 his 
Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, republished by Eich- 
horn at Leipsic in 1776. In 1776 he was made a com- 
missioner of bankrupts. In 1780 he completed a trans- 
lation of seven Arabic poems, known as the Moalldkat ; 
wrote an essay On the Legal Mode of Suppressing Riots, 
and another, entitled Hssay on the Law of Bailments, 
and two or three odes. In March, 1783, Jones obtained 
a judgeship in the Supreme Court of Judicature in Ben- 
gal, and landed at Calcutta in September. He at once 
set about the acquisition and promulgation of the knowl- 
edge of Oriental languages, literature, and customs. He 
established the Royal Asiatic Society “for investigating 
the history, antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature of 
Asia,” of which he was the first president. To the vol- 
umes of the Asiatic Researches Sir William contributed 
largely. Besides these, he wrote and published a story 
in verse, called The Enchanted Fruit, or the Hindu W: ife; 
and a translation of an ancient Indian drama, called 
Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring. A translation by him of 
the Ordinances of Menu (q. v.) appeared in 1794. He 
was busily employed on a digest of the Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan laws, when he was attacked with an inflam- 
mation of the liver, which terminated fatally April 27, 
1794, Sir Wm. Jones was one of the first linguists and 
Oriental scholars that Great Britain has produced, be- 
ing more or less acquainted with no less than twenty- 
eight different languages. His poems are always ele- 
gant, often animated, and their versification is melliflu- 
ous. His learning was extensive, his legal knowledge 
was profound, and he was an enlightened and zealous 
champion of constitutional principles. He was also an 
earnest Christian, To devotional exercises he was ha- 
bitually attentive. In addition to the above works Sir 
William Jones published a translation of Iseeus; and 50 
translations of two Mohammedan law tracts On the Low 
of Inheritance, and of Succession. to Property of Intes- 
tates: —Tales and Fables by Nizami:—Two Hymns i 
vi racrite ; and Extracts from the Vedas. The East In- 
dia Company erected a monument to his memory in St 
Paul’s Cathedral, and a statue in Bengal. A complete 
edition of his works, in 6 vols, 4to, was published by lady 
Jones in 1799; and another appeared, in 13 vols, 8vo in 
1807, with a life of the author by lord Teignmouth. 
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Jonsson, Finn (known also by the Latin nam 


of Finnus Johanneus), the historian of the Icelandic 
Church and literature, was born on the 16th of January, — 

1704, at Hitardal, in Iceland, where his father, Jon Hal-. 
He was educated at the School : 
of Skalholt, and in 1725 passed to the University of Co- 
On his return to Iceland his intention was - 


dorsson, was minister. 


penhagen. N 
to become a lawyer, but the death of his uncle, a parish 
priest, who left behind him a numerous family of small 
children, led his father to request him to alter his views 
to the Church, that he might bring up the orphans. He 
obtained the vacant benefice, brought up the family, 


married, and in 1754 was appointed to the bishopric of 


Skalholt. He was very attentive to the revenues of his 
diocese, and the account of his episcopate by Pétursson 
is chiefly occupied with his disputes with refractory 
tenants of Church property. He died on the 23d of 
July, 1789. He composed several works in Latin and 


Icelandic, especially a Historia Ecclesiastica Islandie, — 


first published with valuable additions by his son Finn- 
son (Copenhagen, 1772-8, 4 vols. 4to), and continued by 
Pétursson down to 1840 (ib. 1841), a valuable and inter- 


esting work, embracing the literary as well as ecclesias-— 


tical affairs of Iceland—Znglish Cyclop. 8. v. 


Jop’pa (Heb. Fapho’, iD, Josh. xix, 46; 2 Chron, 
ii, 16; Jonah i, 3, or SiED, Ezra iii, 7; beauty ; Sept., N. 
T., and Josephus Idz7n, other Greek writers ‘lwz7n, 
Twn, or Idan; Vulgate Joppe; Auth. Vers. “ Japho,” 
except in Jonah; usually “Joppe” in the Apocrypha), 
a town on the south-west coast of Palestine, the port of 
Jerusalem in the days of Solomon, as it has been ever 
since. 

1. Legends.—The etymology of the name is variously 
explained; Rabbinical writers deriving it from Japhet, 
but classical geographers from Jopa (Id77), daughter 
of Aolus and wife of Cepheus, Andromeda’s father, its 
reputed founder; others interpreting it “the watch- 
tower of joy,” and so forth (Reland, Palest. p. 864). 
The fact is, that, from its being a sea-port, it had a pro- 
fane as well as a sacred history. Pliny, following Mela 
(De situ Orb. i, 12), says that it was of antediluvian an- 
tiquity (Hist. Nat. v, 14); and even Sir John Maunde- 
ville, in the 14th century, bears witness—though, it must 
be confessed, a clumsy one—to that tradition (Harly 
Travels in P. p. 142), According to Josephus, it origin- 
ally belonged to the Pheenicians (A nf. xiii, 15,4). Here, 
writes Strabo, some say Andromeda was exposed to the 
whale (Geograph. xvi, p.759; comp. Miiller’s Hist. Grec. 
Fragm. iv, 325, and his Geograph. Grec. Min. i, 79), and 
he appeals to its elevated position in behalf of those who 
laid the scene there; though, in order to do so consis- 
tently, he had already’ shown that it would be neces- 
sary to transport Aithiopia into Pheenicia (Strabo, i, 
43). However, in Pliny’s age—and Josephus had just 
before affirmed the same (War, iii, 9,3)—they still 
showed the chains by which Andromeda was bound; 
and not only so, but M. Scaurus the younger, the same 
that was so much employed in Judea by Pompey (War, 
i, 6, 2 sq.), had the bones of the monster transported to 
Rome from Joppa, where till then they had been ex- 
hibited (Mela, <bid.), and displayed them there during 
his edileship to the public amongst other prodigies, 
Nor would they have been uninteresting to the modern 
geologist, if his report be correct; for they measured 
forty feet in length, the span of the ribs exceeding that 
of the Indian elephant, and the thickness of the spine 
or vertebra being one foot and a half (‘‘sesquipedalis,” 
i, e. in circumference—when Solinus says “ semipedalis,” 
he means in diameter, see Pliny, Hist. Nat. ix, 5 and 
the note, Delphin ed.). Reland would trace the adven- 
tures of Jonah in this legendary guise [see Jonan]; 
but it is far more probable that it symbolizes the first 
interchange of commerce between the Greeks, personi- 
fied in their errant hero Perseus, and the Pheenicians, 
whose lovely, but till then unexplored clime may be 
shadowed forth in the fair virgin Andromeda. _ Perseus, 
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1 the tale, is said to have plunged his dagger into the 
ht shoulder of the monster. Possibly he may have 
C overed or improved the harbor, the roar from whose 
f ming reefs on the north could scarcely have been 
surpassed by the barkings of Seylla or Charybdis. Even 
he chains shown there may have been those by which 
his ship was attached to the shore. Rings used by the 
- Romans for mooring their vessels are still to be seen 
near Terracina, in the south angle of the ancient port 
(Murray’s Handbk. for S. Italy, p.10, 2d ed.). 
—- 2, History.—We find that Japho or Joppa was situa- 
ted in the portion of Dan (Josh. xix, 46), on the coast 
towards the south, and on a hill so high, says Strabo, 
that people affirmed (but incorrectly) that Jerusalem 
was visible from its summit. Having a harbor attach- 
ed to it—though always, as still, a dangerous one—it 
came the port of Jerusalem, when Jerusalem became 
metropolis of the kingdom of the house of David, and 
certainly never did port and metropolis more strikingly 
resemble each other in difficulty of approach both by 
‘sea and land. Hence, except in journeys to and from 
Jerusalem, it was not much used. Accordingly, after 
the above incidental notice, the place is not mentioned 
till the times of Solomon, when, as being almost the 
only available sea-port, Joppa was the place fixed upon 
for the cedar and pine wood from Mount Lebanon to be 
landed by the servants of Hiram, king of Tyre, thence 
to be conveyed to Jerusalem by the servants of Solo- 
mon for the erection of the first “house of habitation” 
eyer made with hands for the invisible Jehovah. It 
was by way of Joppa similarly that like materials were 
conveyed from the same locality, by permission of Cy- 
rus, for the rebuilding of the second Temple under Ze- 
rubbabel (1 Kings y, 9; 2 Chron. ii, 16; Ezra iii, 7). 
Here Jonah, whenever and wherever he may haye lived 
(2 Kings xiv, 25, certainly does not clear up the first of 
these points), “took ship to flee from the presence of 
his Maker” (Jonah i, 3), and accomplished that singular 
history which our Lord has appropriated as a type of 
one of the principal scenes in thé great drama of his 
own (Matt. xii, 40). 

After the close of O.-T. history Joppa rose in impor- 
tance. The sea was then beginning to be the highway 
of nations. Greece, Egypt, Persia, and some of the lit- 
tle kingdoms of Asia Minor had their fleets for com- 
merce and war. Until the construction of Cxsarea by 
Herod, Joppa was the only port in Palestine proper at 
which foreign ships could touch; it was thus not only 
) the shipping capital, but the key of the whole country 

on the sea-board. During the wars of the Maccabees it 
was one of the principal strongholds of Palestine (1 
Mace. x, 75; xiv, 5,34; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 15, 1).. It 
would seem that Jews then constituted only a minority 
of the population, and the foreign residents—Greeks, 
Egyptians, and Syrians—were so rich and powerful, and 
so aided by the fleets of their own nations, as to be able 
to rule the city. During this period, therefore, Joppa 
experienced many vicissitudes. It had sided with Apol- 
lonius, and was attacked and captured by Jonathan Mac- 
cabeus (1 Mace. x,76). It witnessed the meeting be- 
tween the latter and Ptolemy (ibid. xi,6). Simon had 
his suspicions of its inhabitants, and set a garrison there 
(ibid. xii, 34), which he afterwards strengthened con- 
siderably (ibid. xiii, 11). But when peace was restored, 
he re-established it once more as a haven (ibid. xiv, 5). 
He likewise rebuilt the fortifications (ibid. v, 34). This 
-oceupation of Joppa was one of the grounds of com- 
plaint urged by Antiochus, son of Demetrius, against 
Simon; but the latter alleged in excuse the mischief 
which had been done by its inhabitants to his fellow- 
citizens (ibid. xv, 30 and 35). It would appear that Ju- 
das Maccabeus had burnt their haven some time back 
for a gross act of barbarity (2 Macc. xii, 6). Tribute 
was subsequently exacted for its possession from Hyr- 
canus by Antiochus Sidetes. By Pompey it was once 
more made independent, and comprehended under Syria 
(Josephus, Ant. xiv, 4,4); but by Czesar it was not only 
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restored to the Jews, but its revenues—whether from 
land or from export-duties—were bestowed upon the 2d 
Hyrcanus and his heirs (xiv, 10,6). When Herod the 
Great commenced operations, it was seized by him, lest 
he should leave a hostile stronghold in his rear when he 
marched upon Jerusalem (xiv, 15,1), and Augustus con- 
firmed him in its possession (xv, 7,4). It was after- 
wards assigned to Archelaus when constituted ethnarch 
(xvii, 11,4), and passed with Syria under Cyrenius when 
Archelaus had been deposed (xvii, 12,5), Under Ces- 
tius (i. e. Gessius Florus) it was destroyed amidst great 
slaughter of its inhabitants (War, 11, 18,10); and such 
a nest of pirates had it become when Vespasian arrived 
in those parts that it underwent a second and entire 
destruction, together with the adjacent villages, at his 
hands (iii, 9,3). Thus it appears that this port had al- 
ready begun to be the den of robbers and outcasts which 
it was in Strabo’s time (Geograph. xvi, 759), while the 
district around it was so populous that from Jamnia, a 
neighboring town, and its vicinity, 40,000 armed men 
could be collected (ibid.). There was a vast plain 
around it, as we learn from Josephus (A nt. xiii, 4, 4) ; it 
lay between Jamnia and Cesarea—the latter of which 
might be reached “on the morrow” from it (Acts x, 9 
and 24)—not far from Lydda (Acts ix, 38), and distant 
from Antipatris 150 stadia (Joseph. A nf. xiii, 15, 1). 

Tt was at Joppa, on the house-top of Simon the tan- 
ner, “by the sea-side” —with the view therefore cir- 
cumscribed on the east by the high ground on which 
the town stood, but commanding a boundless prospect 
over the western waters—that the apostle Peter had his 
“vision of tolerance,” as it has been happily designated, 
and went forth like a second Perseus—but from the 
east to emancipate, from still worse thraldom, the vir- 
gin daughter of the west. The Christian poet Arator 
has not failed to discover a mystical connection between 
the raising to life of the aged Tabitha—the occasion of 
Peter’s visit to Joppa—and the baptism of the first 
Gentile household (De Act. Apostol. 1. 840, ap. Migne, 
Patrol. Curs. Compl. \xviii, 164). 

In the 4th century Eusebius calls Joppa a city (Ono- 
mast. 8. v.); and it was then made the seat of a bishop- 
ric, an honor which it retained till the conquest of the 
country by the Saracens (Reland, p. 868; S. Paul, Geogr. 
Sac. p. 305); the subscriptions of its prelates are pre- 
served in the acts of various synods of the 5tn and 6th 
centuries (Le Quien, Oriens Christian. iii, 629). Joppa 
has been the landing-place of pilgrims going to Jerusa- 
lem for more than a thousand years, from Arculf in the 
7th century to his royal highness the prince of Wales 
in the 19th, and it is mentioned in almost all the itin- 
eraries and books of travel in the Holy Land which have 
appeared in different languages (Barly Travels in Pal. 
p. 10, 84, 142, 286), None of the early travellers, how- 
ever, give any explicit description of the place. Dur- 
ing the Crusades Joppa was several times taken and 
retaken by Franks and Saracens. It had been taken 
possession of by the forces of Godfrey de Bouillon pre- 
viously to the capture of Jerusalem. The town had 
been deserted, and was allowed to fall into ruin, the 
Crusaders contenting themselves with possession of the 
citadel (William of Tyre, Hist. viii, 9); and it was in 
part assigned subsequently for the support of the Church 
of the Resurrection (ébid. ix, 16), though there seem 
to have been bishops of Joppa (perhaps only titular 
after all) between A.D. 1253 and 1363 (Le Quien, 1291; 
compare p. 1241), Saladin, in A.D. 1188, destroyed its 
fortifications (Sanut. Secret. Fid. Crucis, lib. ii, part x, 
c. 5); but Richard of England, who was confined here 
by sickness, rebuilt them (ibid., and Richard of Devizes 
in Bohn’s Ant. Lib. p.61). Its last occupation by Chris- 
tians was that of St. Louis, A.D. 1253, and when he came, 
it was still a city and governed by a count. “ Of the 
immense sums,” says Joinville, “ which it cost the king 
to inclose Jaffa, it does not become me to speak, for 
they were countless. He inclosed the town from one 
side of the sea to the other; and there were twenty= 
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four towers, including small and great. ‘The ditches 
were well scoured, and kept clean, both within and 
without. There were three gates” (Chron. of Crus. p. 
495, Bohn). So restored, it fell into the hands of the 
sultans of Egypt, together with the rest of Palestine, 
by whom it was once more laid in ruins ; So much so 
that Bertrand de la Brocquiere, visiting it about the 
middle of the 15th century, states that it then consisted 
only of a few tents covered with reeds, having been a 
strong place under the Christians. Guides, accredited 
by the sultan, here met the pilgrims and received the 
customary tribute from them; and here the papal in- 
dulgences offered to pilgrims commenced (Early Trav- 
els, p.286). Finally, Jaffa fell under the Turks, in whose 
hands it still is, exhibiting the usual decrepitude of the 
cities possessed by them, and depending on Christian 
commerce for its feeble existence. During the period 
of their rule it has been three times sacked—by the 
Arabs in 1722, by the Mamelukes in 1775, and lastly 
by Napoleon I in 1799, when a body of 4000 Albanians, 
who held a strong position in the town, surrendered on 
promise of having their lives spared. Yet the whole 
4000 were afterwards pinioned and shot on the strand! 
When Napoleon was compelled to retreat to Egypt, be- 
tween 400 and 500 French soldiers lay ill of the plague 
in the hospitals of Joppa. They could not be removed, 
and Napoleon ordered them to be poisoned! (Porter, 
Handbook for S.and P, p. 288). 

3. Description—Yafa is the modern name of Joppa, 
and is identical with the old Hebrew Japho. It con- 
tains about 5000 inhabitants, of whom 1000 are Chris- 
tians, about 150 Jews, and the rest Moslems. It is 
beautifully situated on a little rounded hill, dipping on 
the west into the waves of the Mediterranean, and on 
the land side encompassed by orchards of orange, lemon, 
apricot, and other trees, which for luxuriance and beau- 
ty are not surpassed in the world. They extend for 
several miles across the great plain. Like most Orien- 
tal towns, however, it looks best in the distance. The 
houses are huddled together without order; the streets 
are narrow, crooked, and filthy; the town is so crowded 
along the steep sides of the hill that the rickety dwell- 
ings in the upper part seem to be toppling over on the 
flat roofs of those below. The most prominent features 
of the architecture from without are the flattened domes 
by whtich most of the buildings are surmounted, and the 
appearance of arched vaults. But the aspect of the 
whole is mean and gloomy, and inside the place has all 
the appearance of a poor though large village. From 
the steepness of the site many of the streets are con- 
nected by flights of steps, and the one that runs along 
the sea-wall is the most clean and regular of the whole, 
There are three mosques in Joppa, and Latin, Greek, 
and Armenian convents. The former is that in which 
European pilgrims and travellers usually lodge. The 
bazaars are worth a visit. The chief manufacture is 
soap. It has no port, and it is only under favorable 
circumstances of wind and weather that vessels can 
ride at anchor a mile or so from the shore. ‘There 
is a place on the shore which is called “the har- 
bor.” It consists of a strip of water from fifteen to 
twenty yards wide and two or three deep, inclosed on 
the sea side by a ridge of low and partially sunken 
rocks. It may afford a little shelter to boats, but it is 
worse than useless so far as commerce is concerned. 
The town is defended by a wall, on which a few old 
guns are mounted. With the exception of a few broken 
columns scattered about the streets, and through the 
gardens on the southern slope of the hill, and the large 
stones in the foundations of the castle, Joppa has no re- 
mains of antiquity; and none of its modern buildings, 


not even the reputed “house of Simon the tanner,” 


which the monks show, are worthy of note, although 
the locality of the last is not badly chosen (Stanley, S. 
ant P. p. 263, 274; and see Seddon’s Memoir, p. 86, 185). 
The town has still a considerable trade as the port of 
Jerusalem. The oranges of Jaffa are the finest in all 


Palestine and Syria; its pomegranates and waterme 
are likewise in high repute, and its gardens and orange 
and citron groves deliciously fragrant and fertile. But 
among its population are fugitives and vagabonds from 
all countries; and Europeans have little security, wheth- _ 
er of life or property, to induce a permanent abode there. 
A British consul is now resident in the place, and a rail- 
road has been projected to Jerusalem. : 

See Raumer’s Puldstina; Volney, i, 136 sq.; Cha- 
teaubriand, 1i, 103; Clarke, iv, 438 sq.; Buckingham, 
i, 227 sq.; Richter, p. 12; Richardscn, ii, 16; Skinner, 
i, 175-184; Robinson, i, 18; Stent, ii, 27; M‘Culloch’s 
Gazetteer ; Reland, p. 864; Cellar. Nor. ii. 524; Hamels- 
veld, i, 442; ii, 229, Hasselquist, p. 137; Niebuhr, iii, 
41; Joliffe, p. 243; Light, p. 125; Ritter, Erdk. ii, 400; 
Schwarz, p. 142, 373, 875; Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii, 273. 

Jop’pé (‘Id77m), the Greek form (1 Esdr. v, 55; 1 
Macc. x, 75, 76; xi, 6; xii, 83; xiii, 11; xiv, 5,34; xv, 
28,35; 2 Mace. iv, 21; xii,3,7 [’lomwzirne]) of the name 
of the town JOPPA (q. V.). 

Jo’rah (Heb. Yorah’, 774%, prob. for Ti, sprink- 
ling, or autumnal rain; Sept. Iwod y. r. Oipa, Vulg. 
Jora), a man whose descendants (or a place whose for- 
mer inhabitants) to the number of 112 returned from 
the Babylonian captivity (Ezra ii, 18); called Harp 
in the parallel passage (Neh. vii, 24). “In Ezra two 
of De Rossi’s MSS., and originally one of Kennicott’s, 
had 74%, i. e. Jodah, which is the reading of the Syriac 
and Arabic versions. One of Kennicott’s MSS. had the 
original reading in Ezra altered to B74", i. ec. Joram; 
and two in Nehemiah read 5°7M, i. e. Harim, which 
corresponds with “Apeiw of the Alexandrian MS., and 
Churom of the Syriac. In any case, the change or con- 
fusion of letters which might have caused the variation 
of the name is so slight that it is difficult to pronounce 
which is the true form, the corruption of Jorah into 
Hariph being as easily conceivable as the reverse. Bur- 
rington (Geneal.ii,75) decides in favor of the latter, but. 
from a comparison of both passages with Ezra x, 31 we 
should be inclined to regard Harim (€7M) as the true 
reading in all cases. But, on any supposition, it is diffi- 
cult to account for the form Azephurith, or, more prop- 
erly, ‘ApoupoupiS, in 1 Esdr. v, 16, which Burrington 
considers as having originated in a corruption of the two 
readings in Ezra and Nehemiah, the second syllable 


arising from an error of the transcriber in mistaking the 
uncial E for &” 


Jo’rai (Heb. Yoray’, "75%, perh. i. q. Jorah; Sept. 
‘Iwoeé, Vulg. Jorai), the fourth name of the seven chief- 
tains of the Gadites other than those resident in Bashan 
(1 Chron. v, 18). B.C. perh. cir. 782, “ Four of Ken- 
nicott’s MSS., and the printed copy used by Luther, 
read "71", 1. e. Jodai” (Smith). 


Jo’ram (Heb, B77; Sept. Iwpdp), prop. a short- 
ened form of the name JEHORAM (q. v.), for which it is 
indifferently used in the Heb., and arbitrarily in the A. 
V., as the following classification shows: a. The son of 
the king of Zobah (2 Sam. viii, 10; Sept. leddovpdp; 
elsewhere called HAporam). 06. The king of Judah 
(2 Kings viii, 21, 28,24; xi,2; 1 Chron. iii, 11; elsewhere 
Jehoram). ce, The king of Israel (2 Kings viii, 16, 25, 28 
[twice], 29 [twice]; ix, 14 [twice], 15, 16 [twice], 29; 
incorrectly for Jehoram,2 Kings ix, 17, 21 [twice ], 22, 
23; elsewhere correctly so). d. The Levite (1 Chron. 
xxvi, 25,099). e. By error for JozaBap (1 Esdr. i, 9). 

Jor’dan (Heb. Yarden’, \3"", always with the arti- 
cle }3°23; Toodavne), the chief and most celebrated 
river of Palestine, flowing through a deep valley down 
the centre of the country from north to south. The 
principal river of the entire region, however (hence 
usually styled in the original “the River”), is the Eu- 
phrates (q. v.). See River. 
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‘79, “to descend” —a name most applicable to it, wheth- 
er we consider the rapidity of its current, or the great 
_ depth of the valley through which it runs. From what- 
ever part of the country its banks are approached, the 
descent is long and steep, That this is the true ety- 
mology of the word seems evident from an incidental 
remark in Josh, iii, 16, where, in describing the effect 
of the opening of a passage for the Israelites, the word 
used for the “ coming down” of the waters (07737 
ANT) is almost the same as the name of the river 
(see Stanley, S. and P. p. 279, note). Other derivations 
‘have been given. Some say it is compounded of 78°, 
qa river, and 75, the name of the city where it rises, but 
‘this etymology is impossible (Reland, Palest. p. 271). 
Another view is, that the river haying two sources, the 
name of the one was Jor, and of the other Dan, hence 
the united stream is called Jordan. So Jerome (Comm. 
in Matt. xvi, 13). This theory has been copied by 
‘Adamnanus (De Loc. Sanct. ii, 19), William of Tyre 
(xiii, 18), Brocardus (p. 3), Adrichomius (p. 109), and 
others; and the etymology seems to have spread among 
‘the Christians in Palestine, from whom Burckhardt 
‘heard it (Travels in Syria, p. 42,43; see Robinson, Bib. 
Res. iii, 412, note), Arab geographers call the river 
either El-Urdon, which is equivalent to the Hebrew, or 
Esh-sheriah, which signifies “the watering-place ;” and 
this latter is the name almost universally given to it by 
the modern Syrians, who sometimes attach the appella- 
tive el-Kebir, “the great,” by way of distinction from 
the Sheriat el-Mandhur, or Hieromax. 

2. Sources.—The snows that deeply cover Hermon 
during the whole winter, and that still cap its glittering 
summit during the hottest days of summer, are the real 
springs of the Jordan. They feed its perennial foun- 
tains, and they supply from a thousand channels those 
superabundant waters which make the river “ overflow 
all its banks in harvest time” (Josh. iii, 15). The Jor- 
dan has two historical sources. a. In the midst of a 
rich but marshy plain, lying between the southern pro- 
longation of Hermon and the mountains of Naphtali, is 
alow cup-shaped hill, thickly covered with shrubs. On 
it once stood Dan, the northern border-city of Palestine ; 
and from its western base gushes forth the great foun- 
tain of the Jordan. The waters at once form a large 
pond encircled with rank grass and jungle—now the 
home of the wild boar—and then flow off southward. 
Within the rim of the cup, beneath the spreading 
branches of a gigantic oak, is a smaller spring. It is 
fed, doubtless, by the same source, and its stream, break- 
ing through the rim, joins its sister, and forms a river 
some forty feet wide, deep and rapid. The modern 
name of the hill is Tell el-Kady, “the hill of the judge” 
and both fountain and river are called Leddan—evi- 
dently the name Dan corrupted by a double article, El- 
ed-Dan (Robinson, Bz). Kes. iii, 394; Thomson, Land 
and Book, p. 214; and in Bibliotheca Sac. 1846, p. 196). 
Josephus calls this stream “ Little Jordan” (roy puxpiy 
"Lopdavny, War, iv, 1,13; comp. Ant. i, 10,15 viii, 8, 4); 
but it is the principal source of the river, and the largest 
fountain in Syria. 

b. Four miles east of Tell el-Kady, on a lower terrace 
of Hermon, amid forests of oak, lie the ruins of Banias, 
the ancient Cxsarea-Philippi, and more ancient Panium. 
Beside the ruins is a lofty cliff of red limestone, having 
a large fountain at its base. Beneath the cliff there 
was formerly, as Josephus tells us, a gloomy cave, and 
within it a yawning abyss of unfathomable depth, filled 
with water. This was the other source of the Jordan 
(War, i, 21,3; comp. Ant. xv, 10,3; Pliny, v; 12; Mish- 
na, Para, viii,12). A temple was erected over the cave 
by Herod, and its ruins now fill it and conceal the foun- 
tain. From it a foaming torrent still bursts, and dashes 
down to the plain through a narrow rocky ravine, and 
then glides swiftly on till it joins the other about four 
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miles south of Tell el-Kady (Robinson, iii, 397; Porter, 
Handbook, p. 446). 

c. The Jordan has also a fabled fountain, thus de- 
scribed by Josephus: “ Apparently Panium is the source 
of the Jordan, but the water is, in reality, conveyed 
thither unseen by a subterranean channel from Phiala, 
as it is called, which lies not far from the high road, on 
the right as you ascend to Trachonitis, at the distance 
of 120 stadia from Cwsarea, . . . That the Jordan hence 
derived its origin was formerly unknown, until it was 
ascertained by Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, who, hav- 
ing thrown chaff into Phiala, found it cast out at Pani- 
um” (War, iii, 10,7). The lake here referred to ap- 
pears to be Burket er-Ram, which Robinson visited and 
described (Bib. Res. iii, 399). The legend has no foun- 
dation in reality. 

d. Other fountains in this region, though unnamed 
in history, contribute much to the Jordan. The chief 
of these, and the highest perennial source of the Jor- 
dan, is in the bottom of a valley at the western base of 
Hermon, a short distance from the town of Hasbeiya, 
and twelve miles north of Tell el-Kady. The fountain 
is in a pool at the foot of a basalt cliff; the stream from 
it, called Hasbany (from Hasbeiya), flows through a nar- 
row glen into the plain, and falls into the main stream 
about a mile south of the junction of the Leddan and 
Baniasy. The relative size of the three streams Rob- 
inson thus estimates: “That from Banias is twice as 
large as the Hasbany, while the Leddan is twice, if not 
three times the size of that from Banias” (Bib. Res. 11, 
395). The united river flows southward through the 
marshy plain for six miles, and then falls into Lake Hi- 
leh, called in Scripture “The Waters of Merom.” See 
MerEROM. 

e. Besides these, a considerable stream comes down 
from the plain of Ijon, west of the Hasbany; and two 
large fountains (called Balat and Mellahah) burst forth 
from the base of the mountain-chain of Naphtali (Por- 
ter, Handbook for S. and P. p. 436). 

3. Physical Features of the Jordan and its Valley.— 
The most remarkable feature of the Jordan is, that 
throughout nearly its entire course it is below the level 
of the sea. Its valley is thus like a huge fissure in the 
earth’s crust. The following measurements, taken from 
Van de Velde’s Memoir accompanying his Map, will 
give the best idea of the depression of this singular val- 
ley: 

Fountain of Jordan at Hasbeiya... 1700 ft. elevation. 
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There may be some error in the elevations of the foun- 
tains as here given. Lake Hileh is encompassed by a 
great plain, extending to Dan; and as it appears to the 
eye almost level, it is difficult to believe that there could 
be a difference of 500 feet in the elevations of the foun- 
tain and the lake. Porter estimated it on the spot at 
not above 100 feet; but it is worthy of note that Von 
Wildenbruch makes it by measurement 537 feet, and 
De Bertou 344. 

The general course of the Jordan is due south. From 
their fountains the three streams flow south to the 
points of junction, and continue in the same direction 
to the Hfileh; and from the southern extremity of this 
lake the Jordan again issues and resumes its old course. 
For some two miles its banks are flat, and its current 
not very rapid; but on passing through Jisr Benat Ya- 
ktib (“the Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters”), the banks sud- 
denly contract and rise high on each side, and the river 
dashes in sheets of foam over a rocky bed, rebounding 
from cliff to cliff in its mad career. Here and there the 
retreating banks have a little green meadow, with its 
fringe of oleanders all wet and glistening with spray. 
Thus it rushes on, often winding, occasionally doubling 
back like the coils of a serpent, till, breaking from rocky 


barriers, it enters the rich plain of Batihah, where on 
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the left bank stand the ruins of Bethsaida (q.v.). The 
stream now expands, and glides lazily along till it falls 
on the still bosom of the Sea of Galilee. Between Beth- 
saida and the sea the Jordan averages about twenty 
yards in width, and flows sluggishly between low allu- 
Vial banks. Bars of sand extend across its channel here 
and there, at which it is easily forded (Porter, Hand- 
book, p.426; Robinson, ti, 414 sq. ; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
315). From Jisr Benat Yaktb the distance is only seven 
miles, and yet in that distance the river falls 700 feet. 
The total length of the section between the two lakes 
is about eleven miles as the crow flies. 

An old tradition tells us that the Jordan flows direct 
through the Sea of Galilee without mingling with its 
waters. The origin of the story may be the fact that 
the river enters the lake at the northern extremity, and 
leaves it at a. point exactly opposite at the southern, 
without apparent increase or diminution, 

The third section of the river, lying between the Sea 
of Galilee and the Dead Sea, is the Jordan of Scripture, 
the other two sections not being directly mentioned 
either in the O. T. or N. T. Until the last few years 
little was known of it. The notices of ancient geogra- 
phers are not full. Travellers had crossed it at several 
points, but all the portions between these points were 
unknown. When the remarkable depression of the 
Dead Sea was ascertained by trigonometrical measure- 
ment, and when it was shown that the Jordan must 
have a fall of 1400 feet in its short course of about 100 
miles, the measurements were called in question by that 
distinguished geographer Dr. Robinson, in a paper read 
before the Royal Geographical Society in 1847 (Journal, 
vol. xviii, part 11). In that same year lieutenant Moly- 
neux, R.N., conveyed a boat from the Sea of Galilee to 
the Dead Sea, mostly in the river, but in places on the 
backs of camels, where rocks and rapids prevented nay- 
igation. Owing to the hostility of the Arabs the ex- 
pedition was not successful, and the Jordan was not 
yet explored. Lieutenant Lynch, of the United States 
Navy, headed a much more successful expedition in 
1848, and was the first fully to describe the course, and 
fully to solve the mysteries of the Jordan. His Official 
feport is the standard work on the river. Molyneux’s 
paper in the Journal of the Royal Geog. Society also con- 
tains some useful matter (vol. xviii, part ii). 

The valley through which this section of the Jordan 
flows is a long, low plain, running from north to south, 
and shut in by steep and rugged parallel ridges, the 
eastern ridge rising fully 5000 feet above the river's 
bed, and the western about 3000. This plain is the 
great plain of the later Jews; the great desert (modajv 
éonuiay) of Josephus; the Aulon or “channel” of the 
Greek geographers; the “region of Jordan” of the N. T. 
(Matt. iii, 5; Luke iii, 3); and the Ghor or “sunken 
plain” of the modern Arabs (Stanley, p. 277; Josephus, 
War, ili, 9,7; iv, 8,2; Reland, Palest. p. 305, 361, 377 
sq.). Itis about six miles wide at its northern end, but 
it gradually expands until it attains a width of upwards 
of twelve at Jericho. Its sides are not straight lines, 
nor is its surface perfectly level. The mountains on 
each side here and there send out rocky spurs, and long, 
low roots far into it. Winter torrents, descending from 
wild ravines, cut deeply through its soft strata. As a 
whole it is now adesert. In its northern division, above 
the fords of Succoth, small portions are cultivated around 
fountains, and along the banks of streamlets, where irri- 
gation 1s easy; but all the rest is a wilderness—in spring 


covered with rank grass and thistles, but in summer | 
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parched and bare. The southern section—known as 


the “plain of Jericho”—is different in aspect. Its sur- 
face is covered with a white nitrous crust, like hoar- 
frost, through which not a blade of grass or green herb 
springs. Nothing could be imagined more. dreary or 
desolate than this part of the plain. 

Down the midst of the plain winds a ravine, varying 
from 200 yards to half a mile in breadth, and from 40 to 
160 feet in depth, Through this the Jordan flows in 
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‘| a tortuous course, now sweeping the western, and now 


the eastern bank; now making a wide, graceful curve, 
and now doubling back, but everywhere fringed by a 
narrow, dense border of trees and shrubs. The river 
has thus two distinct lines of banks. The first or lower 
banks confine the stream, and are from five to ten feet 
high, the height of course decreasing in spring when 
the river is high; the second or upper are at some dis- 
tance from the channel, and in places rise to a height 
of 150 feet. The scenery of the river is peculiar and 
striking. Lynch thus describes the upper section: 


“The high alluvial terraces on each side were every- | 


where shaped by the action of the winter rains into 
numbers of conical hills, some of them pyramidal and 
cuneiform, presenting the appearance of a giant en- 
campment. This singular conformation extended south- 
wards as far as the eye could reach. At intervals I 
caught a glimpse of the river in its graceful meander- 
ings, sometimes glittering like a spear-head through an 
opening in the foliage. and again clasping some little 
island in its shining arms, or, far away, snapping with 
the fierceness and white foam of a torrent by some pro- 
jecting point. ... The banks were fringed with the 
laurustinus, the oleander, the willow, and the tamarisk, 
and further inland, on the slope of the second terrace, 
grew asmall species of oak, and the cedar.” 

The Jordan issues from the Sea of Galilee close to the 
hills on the western side of the plain, and sweeps round 
a little peninsula, on which lie the ruins of Tarichea 
(Porter, Handb. p. 321; Robinson, i, 538). The stream 
is about 100 feet wide, and the current strong (Lynch). 
A short distance down are the remains of a Roman 
bridge, whose fallen arches greatly obstruct the river, 
and make it dash through in‘sheets of foam. Below 
this are several weirs, constructed of rough stones, and 
intended to raise the water and turn it into canals, so as 
to irrigate the neighboring plain (Molyneux). Five 
miles from the lake the Jordan receives its largest trib- 
utary, the Sheriat el-Mandhfir (the Hieromax of the 
Greeks), which drains a large section of Bashan and 
Gilead. This stream is 130 feet wide at its mouth. 
Two miles further is Jisr el-Mejaimia, the only bridge 
now standing on the Lower Jordan. It is a quaint 
structure, one large pointed arch spanning the stream, 
and double tiers of smaller arches supporting the road- 
way on each side. The river is here deep and impetu- 
ous, breaking over high ledges of rocks. 

Below this point the ravine inclines eastwards to the 
centre of the plain, and its banks contract. Its sides 
are bare and white, and the chalky strata are deeply 
furrowed. The margin of the river has still its beauti- 
ful fringe of foliage, and the little islets which occur 
here and there are coyered with shrubbery. Fifteen 
miles south of the bridge, wady Yabes (so called from 
Jabesh-gilead), containing a winter torrent, falls in from 
the east. A short distance above it a barren sandy isl- 
and divides the channel, and with its bars on each side 
forms a ford, probably the one by which Jacob crossed, 
as the site of Succoth has been identified on the western 
bank. The plain round Succoth is extensively culti- 
vated, and abundantly watered by fountains and stream- 
lets from the adjoining mountains. The richness of the 
soil is wonderful, Dr. Robinson says, “The grass, in- 
termingled with tall daisies and wild oats, reached to 
our horses’ backs, while the thistles sometimes over- 
topped the riders’ heads. All was now dry, and in some 
places it was difficult to make our way through this ex- 
uberant growth” (iii, p. 313). Jacob exercised a wise 
choice when “he made booths for his cattle” at this fa- 
vored spot (Gen. xxxiii, 17). No other place in the 
great plain equals it in richness. The ravine of the 
Jordan is here 150 feet below the plain, and shut in by 
steep, bare banks of chalky strata (Robinson, 2. c.p.316). 

About nine miles below Succoth, and about half way 
between the lakes, the Jabbok, the only other consider- 
able tributary, falls into the Jordan, coming down 
through a deep, wild glen in the mountains of Gilead. 


~ broken into ridges and multitudinous cone-like mounds. 
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When Lynch passed (April 17) it was “a small stream 
trickling down a deep and wide torrent bed. . . . There 
was another bed, quite dry, showing that in times of 
freshet there were two outlets.” Lynch gives some 
good pictures of the scenery above the junction. “The 
plain that sloped away from the bases of the hills was 


... A low, pale yellow ridge of conical hills marked 
the termination of the higher terrace, beneath which 
swept gently this low plain, with a similar undulating 
surface, half redeemed from barrenness by sparse ver- 
dure and thistle-covered hillocks. Still lower was the 
valley of the Jordan—its banks fringed with perpetual 
verdure—winding a thousand graceful mazes . . . its 
course a bright line in this cheerless waste.” 

Below the Jabbok the fall of the river is still greater 
than above, but there is less obstruction from rocks and 
cliffs. The jungles along the banks become denser, the 
sides of the river glen more regular, and the plain above 
more dreary and desolate. 

On approaching the Dead Sea, the plain of the Jor- 
dan attains its greatest breadth—about twelve miles. 
The mountain ranges on each side are higher, more 
rugged, and more desolate. The plain is coated with a 
nitrous crust, like hoar-frost, and not a tree, shrub, or 
blade of grass is seen except by fountains or rivulets. 
The glen winds like a serpent through the centre, be- 
tween two tiers of banks. The bottom is smooth, and 
sprinkled on the outside with stunted shrubs. The riv- 
er winds in ceaseless coils along the bottom, now touch- | 
ing one side and now another, with its beautiful border 
of green foliage, looking all the greener from contrast 
with the desert above. The banks are of soft clay, in 
places ten feet high; the 
stream varies from 80 to 
150 feet in breadth, and 
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great secret is solved by the tortuous course of the Jor 
dan. In a space of 60 miles of latitude, and four or five 
of longitude, the Jordan traverses at least 200 miles. . . . 
We have plunged down twenty-seven threatening rap- 
ids, besides a great many of lesser magnitude.” 

Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii, 257 sq.) describes the 
banks as Consisting of three series, with terraces be- 
tween, the outer ones composed of the mountains bor- 
dering the river, the middle ones being the true banks, 
and the third the proper channel of the stream; and he 
argues that the scriptural allusions to the overflow of 
the Jordan at harvest (Josh. iii, 15; 1 Chron. xii, 15; 
compare Jer, xii, 5; xlix, 19; 1, 44; Zech. xi, 3; Sirach 
xxiv, 26, 36) simply refer to the full stream, or at most 
to its expansion as far as to the middle one of these 
three banks, at the time of the annual melting of snows 
on Lebanon and Hermon, rather than to any true fresh- 
et or inundation. The river in this respect probably 
resembles other mountain streams, which have an over- 
flow of their secondary boundaries or alluvial “bottoms” 
during the spring and early summer months, Comp. 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 452 sq. 

4. The Fords of the Jordan have always been impor- 
tant in connection with the history of the country. The 
three streams which flow from the fountains are forda- 
It is south of Lake Hileh 
that the river begins to form a serious barrier. The 
bridge called Jisr Benat Yaktib has for centuries been 
the leading pass from western Palestine to Damascus, 
The first reference to it isin A.D. 1450 (Gin Gumpenberg’s 
day; see Robinson, Researches, iii, 362), though as early 


/as the Crusades a “Ford of Jacob” (Vadum Jacob, Will. 


Tyr. Hist. xviii, 18) is mentioned, and was reckoned a 


from five to twelve in 


depth. Near its mouth 


the current becomes 


more sluggish, and the 
stream expands. Where 
wady Hesban falls in, 
Lynch found the river 
150 feet wide and 11 deep, 
“ the current four knots.” 
Further down the banks 
are low and sedgy; the 
width gradually in- 
creases to 180 yards at 
its mouth, but the depth 
is only three feet (Lynch, 
Official Report ; Robin- 5S 
son, i, 538 sq. 5 Stanley, 
p. 290). 

Lynch in a few words 
explains the secret of the 
great and almost incredible fall in the Jordan. 
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Terraces of the Jordan. (From Photograph 231 of the 
“Palestine Exploration Fund.”) 


ordan, near Bethshan, (Krom Van de Velde.) 


most important pass. The bridge was probably built 
during the 15th century, when the caravan road was 
constructed from Damascus to Egypt (Porter, Hand- 
book, ii, 466). The origin of the name, “Bridge of Ja- 
cob’s Daughters,” is unknown. Perhaps this place may 
have been confounded with the ford of Succoth, where 
the patriarch crossed the Jordan, or perhaps the “Ja- 
cob” referred to was some Muslem saint or Turkish 
pasha (Ritter, Pal. und Syr. p. 269 sq.). See Brier. 

Between Bethsaida-Julias and the Sea of Galilee there 
are several fords. The river is there: shallow and the 
current sluggish. At this place the multitudes that fol- 
lowed our Lord from Capernaum and the neighborhood 
were able to cross the river to where he fed the 5000 
(Mark vi, 32 sq.+ Robinson, ti, 414). 

The first ford on the southern section of the Jordan 
is about half a mile from the lake, where the ruins of 
the Roman bridge now lie. It was the means of com- 
munication between Tiberias and Gadara, and it was 
doubtless at this point our Lord crossed when he went 
from Galilee to Judea “by the farther side of Jordan 
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(Mark x,1; Matt. xix, 1,2). Jisr el-Mejamia is a Sar- 
acenic bridge on an old caravan route from Damascus 
to Egypt. Probably a Roman bridge may have stood 
at the same place, connecting Scythopolis with the oth- 
er cities of Decapolis. There is no ford here. At a 
point east of the ruins of Scythopolis, ten miles below 
the bridge, the river is now fordable, but the passage 1s 
deep and dangerous (Robinson, iii, 325; Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 137). 

At Succoth is one of the best and most important 
fords over the Jordan. Here Jacob crossed with his 
cattle. This, too, is possibly the Bethbarah, “ house, or 
ford of passage,” where the Israelites intercepted the 
routed Midianites (Judg. vii, 24), and it was probably 
here that the men of Gilead slew the Ephraimites (xii, 
6). Not far off, in “the clay ground between Succoth 
and Zarthan,” were the brass foundries of king Solomon 
(1 Kings vii, 46). These fords undoubtedly witnessed 
the first recorded passage of the Jordan in the O. T.; 
we say recorded, because there can be little dispute but 
that Abraham must have crossed it likewise. It is still 
the place at which the eastern Bedawin cross in their 
periodical invasions of Esdraelon, From Succoth to the 
mouth of the Jabbok the river becomes very low during 
the summer, and is fordable at many points. At one 
spot are the remains of a Roman bridge (Molyneux, p. 
115 sq.; Lynch, April 16; Burckhardt, p. 344 sq.). Ten 
miles south of the Jabbok there is a noted ford on the 
road from Nabulus to Es-Salt. Traces of a Roman road 
and bridge were here discovered by Van de Velde (Je- 
moir, p. 124). The only other fords of note are those 
in the plain of Jericho, one above and one below the 
pilgrims’ bathing-place. They are much deeper than 
those higher up, and when the river is swollen they be- 
come impassable. 
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Lower Ford of the Tear at Wady Nawaimeh. (From 
Photograph 293 of the “ Palestine Exploration rund”) 


5. Historical Notices.—Vhe first notice of the Jordan 
is in the story of the separation of Abraham and Lot— 
Lot “beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah” (Gen. xiii, 10), Abraham had just left 
Eeypt (xii, 10-20), and therefore the comparison be- 
tween the fertilizing properties of the Jordan and of the 
Nile is yery apposite. The section of the valley visible 
from the heights of Bethel, where the patriarchs stood 
was the plain of Jericho and southward over a part of 
the Dead Sea. The “plain” or circle (32) of the Jor- 
dan must have been different then from what it is now. 
It is now a parched desert—then it was well watered ev- 
erywhere. The waters of numerous springs, mountain 
torrents, and probably of the Jordan, raised by weirs 
such as are seen at its northern end, were used by the 
old Phoenician inhabitants in the irrigation of the vast 
plain. The curse had not yet come upon it; the ae 
of heaven had not yet passed over it; the Lord had not 
yet destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah (Stanley p. 215) 
It is manifest that some great physical change oes poe 
duced in the valley by the convulsion at the destruction 
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of the cities. The bed of the Dead Sea was pro 
lowered, and a greater fall thus given to the river. 
Dean SEA, ; - ; 
Another wonderful epoch in the Jordan’s history was — 
the passage of the Israelites. They were encamped on 
the “plains of Moab”—on the broad plain east of the — 
river, extending along the northern shore of the sea to 
the foot of the mountains. It was harvest-time—the ~ 
beginning of April—when the rains were still falling — 
heavily in Hermon, and the winter snows were melting — 
under the rays of the warm sun, and when a thousand 
mountain torrents thus fed swept into the Jordan, and 
made it “ overflow all its banks ;” or, as the Hebrew lit- 
erally signifies, made it full up to all its banks (see Rob- 
inson, Bib. Res. i, 540) ; that is, perhaps, up not merely 
to the banks of the stream itself, but up to the banks of 
the glen; covering, as it still does in a few places (Moly- 
neux, p. 116; Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 125), the whole 
bottom of the glen, and thus rendering the fords impas- 
sable for such a host as the Israelites. There can be no 
doubt that in ancient times the Jordan rose higher than 
it does now. When the country was more thickly wood.. 
ed and more extensively cultivated, more rain and more 
snow must have fallen (Van de Velde, Narrative, ii, 272). 
There are wet seasons even yet, when the river rises 
several feet more than ordinarily (Reland, p. 273; Rau- 
mer, Paldst. p. 61,2d ed.). The opening of a passage 
through the river at such a season was the greater mir- _ 
acle. Had it been late in summer it might have been 
thought that natural causes operated, but in harvest— 
the time of the overflow—the finger of God must have 
been manifest to all. It is a remarkable fact that at 
this same spot the Jordan was afterwards twice miracu-_ 
lously opened—by Elijah and Elisha (2 Kings ii, 8, 14). 
At a later period it was considered a feat of high 
daring that a party of David’s “mighty men” crossed 
the Jordan “in the first month (April), when it had 
overflown all its banks,” and subdued their enemies on 
the east side (1 Chron. xii, 15). Jeremiah speaks of 
the lions “coming up” from the “swellings of the Jor- 
dan;” but the Hebrew word 7184 signifies beauty or glo- 
ry, and refers to the dense jungles and verdant foliage 
of its banks; these jungles are impenetrable except to 
the wild beasts that dwell there. No allusion is made = 
to the rise or overflow of the river (Gesenius, Thesaurus, ‘ 
8.v.; Robinson, i, 540). Travellers have often seen wild 
swine, hyenas, and jackals, and also the tracks of pan- 
thers, on the banks of the Jordan (Molyneux, p. 118). ; 
The passage of the river by king David in his flight F 
from Absalom has one peculiarity —a ferry-boat was : 
used to convey his household over the channel (2 Sam. 
xix, 18). The passage was probably effected at one of 
the fords in the plain of Jericho. The word M23 
simply signifies a thing for crossing; it may have been 
a“ boat,” or a “raft,” or a few inflated skins, such as are 
represented on the monuments of Nineveh, and are still 
used on the Euphrates and the Jordan. See Frrry. 
Naaman’s indignant depreciation of the Jordan, as 
compared with the “rivers of Damascus,” is well known. 
The rivers of Damascus water its great plain, convert- 
ing a desert into a paradise; the Jordan rolls on in its 
deep bed, useless, to the Sea of Death. 
The great event of the N.-T. history enacted at the 
J ordan was the baptism of our Lord. This has made 
it the queen of rivers, and has given it the title “sacred.” 
he exact spot is disputed. See Berupara; AlNon. 
The topography and the incidents of the narrative, both 
before and after the baptism, unquestionably point to 
the same place, already famous as the scene of three 
miracles (Porter, Handbook, p. 198). In commemora- 
tion of the baptism, the Christian pilgrims who assem- 
ble at Jerusalem at Easter visit the Jordan in a body 
and bathe at this spot (Stanley, p. 308), 
The references to the Jordan in the writings of Jose- 
phus contain nothing of importance beyond what has 
already been mentioned in connection with the foun- 
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ins and the physical features. Greek and Roman ge- 
aphers seem to have known but little of the river. 
Pliny praises its beauty, and states that, “with the 
greatest reluctance, as it were, it moves onward towards 
-Asphaltites, a lake of gloomy and unpropitious nature, 


by which it is at last swallowed up” (Hist. Nat. v, 15). 
_ Strabo makes the singular assertion that it is “naviga- 


ted upwards with vessels of burden!” Of course, he 
can only refer to the Sea of Galilee (xvi,2, 16). Pau- 
sanias tells how strangely the river disappears in the 
Dead Sea (book v, 7, 4). 

6. Mineral, Animal, and Vegetable Productions—Some 
of these have been incidentally noticed above. As there 
were slime-pits, or pits of bitumen, and salt-pits (Gen. 
xi,3; Zeph.ii,9) in the vale of Siddim, on the extreme 
south, so Mr. Thompson speaks of bitumen wells twenty 
minutes from the bridge over the Hashbeiya on the ex- 
treme north; while Ain-el Mellihah above Lake Htleh 
is emphatically “the fountain of the salt-works” (Lynch’s 
Narrative, p.470). Thermal springs are frequent about 
the Lake of Tiberias; the most celebrated, below the 
town bearing that name (Robinson, ii, 384, 385) ; some 
near Emmaus (Lynch, p. 467), some near Magdala, and 
some not far from Gadara (Irby, p. 90,91). The hill of 
Dan is said to be an extinct crater, and masses of vol- 
eanic rock and tufa are noticed by Lynch not far from 
the mouth of the Yermak (Narrative, April 12). Dark 


basalt is the characteristic of the rocks in the upper 


stage; trap, limestone, sandstone, and conglomerate in 
the lower. On the second day of the passage a bank 
of fuller’s earth was observed. 

How far the Jordan in olden time was ever a zone of 
cultivation, like the Nile, is uncertain. Now, with the 
exception of the eastern shores of the Lake Hileh, the 
hand of man may be said to have disappeared from its 
banks. The genuine Arab is a nomad by nature, and 
contemns agriculture. There, however, Dr. Robinson, 
in the month of May, found the land tilled almost down 
to the lake, and large crops of wheat, barley, maize, ses- 
ame, and rice rewarded the husbandman. Horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep—all belonging to the Ghawarinah tribe— 
fattened on the rich pasture; and large herds of black 
buffaloes luxuriated in the streams and in the deep mire 
of the marshes (iii, 396). These are doubtless lineal 
descendants of the “fat bulls of Bashan ;” as the “ oaks 
of Bashan” are still the magnificent staple tree of those 
regions. Cultivation degenerates as we advance south- 
ward. Corn-fields wave around Gennesareth on the 
west, and the palm and vine, fig and pomegranate, are 
still to be seen here and there. Melons grown on its 
shores are of great size and much esteemed. Pink ole- 
anders, and a rose-colored species of hollyhock, in great 
profusion, wait upon every approach to a rill or spring. 
These gems of nature reappear in the lower course of 


the Jordan. There the purple thistle, the bright yellow | 


marigold, and scarlet anemone, saluted the adventurers 
of the New World: the laurustinus and oleander, cedar 
and arbutus, willow and tamarisk, accompanied them on 
their route. As the climate became more tropical, and 


the aspen, with silvery foliage, overhung them; and the 
cane, frequently impenetrable, and now in blossom, 
«was ever at the water’s edge.” Only once during the 
whole voyage, on the fourth day, were patches of wheat 
and barley visible; but the hand that had sowed them 
lived far away. As Jeremiah in the O. T., and St. Je- 
rome and Phoeas (see Reland) among Christian pilgrims, 
had spoken of the Jordan as the resort of lions, so tracks 
of tigers, wild boars, and the like presented themselves 
from time to time to these explorers. Flocks of wild 
ducks, of cranes, of pigeons, and of swallows were scared 
by their approach; and a specimen of the bulbul, or 
Syrian nightingale, fell into their hands. The scenery 
throughout was not inspiring—it was of a subdued char- 
acter when they started, profoundly gloomy and dreary 
near ford Siikwa, and then utterly sterile just before 
they reached Jericho. With the exception of a few 
‘ IV.—S ss 
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Arab tribes—so savage as scarcely to be considered ex- 
ceptions—humanity had become extinct on its banks, 

Such, then, is the river Jordan, without any parallel, 
historical or physical, in the whole world. A complete 
river beneath the level of the sea! Disappearing in a 
lake which has no outlet, which could have none, and 
which originated in a miracle! Thrice were its waters 
divided by the direct agency of God, that his servants 
might pass in safety and comfort. It is a river that 
has never been navigable, flowing into a sea that has 
never known a port—has never been a high-road to 
more hospitable coasts—has never possessed a fishery— 
a river that has never boasted of a single town of emi- 
nence upon its banks; in fine, it is, if not ‘the river of 
God” in the book of Psalms, at least that of his chosen 
people throughout their history, and, as such, it figures 
largely in the poetical symbolism of the passage from 
this world to the next. 

In addition to the works above cited on the physical 
features of the Jordan, the following afford important 
information: Journal of R. Geog. Society, xviii, part ii, 
articles by Robinson, Petermann, and Molyneux; Ber- 
tou, in Bulletin de la Soc. Geograph. de Paris, xii, 166 
sq.; Wildenbruch, Monatsberichte der Gesellschaft fiir 
Erdkunde zu Berlin, 1845-46; Capt. Newbold, Jour. of 
Roy. Asiat. Society, xvi, 8 sq.; Rey. W. Thompson, Bibi. 
Sac. iii, 184 sq. A clear summary of all known about 
the Jordan up to 1850 is given by Ritter, in Paldstina 
und Syrien, ii, 152-556; also in his separate cssay, Der 
Jordan und die Beschiffung des todten Meeres (Berlin, 
1850). More popular descriptions are those published 
by the Religious Tract Society (London, 1858), and Nel- 
son (ib. 1854). Most travellers in Palestine have like- 
wise given an account of the river, chiefly at its mouth. 
See PALESTINE. 


Jordan, Joseph, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born in Nansemond County, Va., in 1695, 
and began preaching about 1718, first in the States, and 
later in various parts of England and Ireland, and some 
portions of Holland. He died Sept. 26, 1735. “ He ac- 
quitted himself,” was the testimony of the annual meet- 
ing of Virginia Quakers in the year of his death, “as a 
workman that need not be ashamed.” See Janney, /ist. 
of Friends, iii, 261, 

Jordan, Richard (1), a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born in Nansemond County, Va., in 1693, 
and began preaching the same year with his younger 
brother Joseph (see above). The two brothers fre- 
quently travelled together, preaching the word of God, 
in Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina, and suffered no 
little from persecution. In 1728 he visited the Qua- 
kers in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and in Bar- 
badoes. After two years he returned to the States, and 
settled in Philadelphia, where he died August 5, 1742. 
“ His ministry was convincing and consolatory, his de- 
livery graceful, but unaffected; in prayer he was solemn 
and reverent.” See Janney, Hist. of Friends, iii, 270. 

Jordan, Richard (2), a minister of the Society of 


R nC’ | Friends, was born in Norfolk County, Va., Dee. 12 1756. 
the Lower Ghér was entered, large ghurrah trees, like | Bipien ‘ Bae ‘ 


He entered on ministerial labors in 1797 in New York 
and New England, and in 1802 visited Europe, where 
he spent two years. On his return he settled at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and five years later removed to Newton, N. 
J., where he died Oct. 14, 1826. He was an able minis- 
ter of the Gospel, devoted to the service of his heavenly 
Master. See Janney, Hist. of Friends, iv, 105. 
Jordanes. See JORNANDEZ. 


Jordanus DA GIANO, or DE YANE. 
ITES. : 

Jordanus or SAxontA, second general of the Do- 
minicans, was born at Borrentrick, in the diocese of 
Paderborn, near the close of the twelfth century. Af- 
ter studying theology at the University of Paris, he 
joined the Dominicans in 1219, and in 1220 took part 
in the first general chapter of his order. In 1221 he 
was made prior of the province of Lombardy, and finally 


See Mrnor- 
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elected general in 1222, ten months after the death of 
St. Dominic. ‘The order grew rapidly under his admin- 
istration, and soon possessed establishments as far as 
Poland, and even in Palestine, whither Jordanus went 
in 1228, The ship was wrecked on the return voyage, 
and Jordanus drowned, in 1236. He wrote, De Prin- 
cipio Ordinis Predicatorum (Echard, Scriptores Ordinis 
Predicatorum, vol. i) :—Epistola de Translatione corpo- 
ris B. Dominici (Bzovius, Annales, 1233, vol. 1) :—Super 
Priscianum, et quedam grammaticalia, a MS. in the 
Leipzig Library. See Acta Sanctorum, Feb., ii, 720; 
Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum, vi, 93; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 941. (J. N.P-) 


Jor’ibas (1 Esdr. viii, 44) or Jor’ibus (1 Esdr. ix, 
19), Grecized forms (‘Iwpr3oc, Vulg. Joribus) of the 
name JARIB (q. y.) of two persons (corresponding to 
Ezra viii, 16, and Ezra x, 18, in the Hebrew text of the 
above passages respectively). 

Jo’rim (Twpeip, perh. i. q. Joram), the son of Mat- 
that and father of Eleazar, maternal ancestors of Jesus, 
not mentioned in the O. Test. (Luke iii, 29), B.C. post 
876. See GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 


Joris (really Jor1szoon, i. e. Georg’sson, hence also 
called Georgii), Davin, founder of an Anabaptist sect of 
the 16th century, known under the name of Davidists, or 
more generally under that of Jorists, himself altogether 
a most extraordinary character, was born either in 1501 or 
1502, at Delft, in Holland, or, as Nippold thinks, at Ghent. 
He has generally been spoken of as of low parentage, but 
Nippold holds that David’s father was originally a mer- 
chant, and afterwards the head of a company who went 
about acting the play of the life of David the Psalmist, 
but that his mother was of noble origin, David was 
early placed at school, but the boy’s inclination was 


more to a roving life, like that of his father, than to | 


books. He early evinced a particular fondness for the 
art of glass painting. He was therefore finally taken 


from school and apprenticed to a glass painter, and soon | 
To perfect | 


displayed great aptitude in his profession. 
himself in this art he set out on a journey to neighboring 
countries, and travelled through Belgium, France, and 


England, until a dangerous disease hastened his return | 


to Holland. He now (1524) settled at Delft, and mar- 
ried. Hitherto the young painter had displayed no ex- 
traordinary religious zeal; it is true he had been strict 
in all his religious observances, and had frequently de- 
clared himself in favor of vital piety, but this, at a time 
when the reformatory movement was in its infancy, was 
not remarkable. yen now he continued his attention 
to his business, and only on a few public occasions dur- 
ing the religious commotions of this time he dropped a 
word against the fanatic zeal of the Romish clergy, and 
the religious excesses of the Romish Church. In 1530, 
however, he appears more prominently on the stage. 
It is true he had previously written a few pamphlets 
against Romanism, but these had failed to provoke reply, 
or a demand for interference on the part of the authori- 
ties. But this year, while a procession of Roman Cath- 
olics was moving through the streets of Delft, he stop- 
ped the priests and accused them of the crime of de- 
ceiving the people by false teachings; he especially 
reproached them for their worship of images and pic- 
tures. The burgomaster of Delft favored Joris not a 
little, being a friend of his; but this daring action could 
not go unpunished, and Joris was arrested and impris- 
oned for some time. After a trial, however, he escaped, 
no doubt by the aid of his friend, without any severe 
punishment. He quitted Delft for six years, and it was 
during his wanderings at this time that he became 
estranged from the true Reformation principles and 
an adherent to Anabaptist views, and finally eyen the 
founder of an independent sect. His roving life, so 
very much akin to that of all the Anabaptist leaders, 
inclined him to their cause; but, being as yet more 
moderate than they, and opposed to their tumultuous 
proceedings, especially to their views of establishing 
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their authority by the sword, it was not until 1534 that 
he actually joined them by rebaptism. At this tim 
the Anabaptists were at the zenith of their success, es- 
pecially at Miinster. See ANABAPTISTS. Being re- 
quested to preach and espouse their cause before the 
people, he at first hesitated, and pleaded incompetency; _ 
but at last was prevailed upon, and was consecrated by 
Dammas, Ubbo, and others as bishop of Delft. The same — 
zeal which he had manifested in the cause of the Lu- .: 
therans he now displayed in behalf of the Anabaptists, 
and we may infer from the hesitancy of the authorities 
to interfere with Joris that his influence had become 
quite extended and his followers very numerous, Cer-— 
tainly Joris himself was quite conscious of the extent 
of his power, and he hesitated not to use it for the ac- 
complishment of the one great object that seemed to be 
nearest his heart, the union of all Anabaptist forces un- 
der one common leader, the secure establishment of the 
principles which he himself espoused, and which no 
doubt he as yet believed to be based on the Scriptures 
and indorsed by divine favor. But his course soon 
aroused suspicion among the other Anabaptist leaders. 
They were not slow to recognise in Joris an able and 
determined leader, and, jealous of the success he had al- 
ready achieved, and fearful of their own position, they 
openly disavowed him. Such a course was adopted, es- 
pecially, by Batenburg himself, the founder of an Ana- 
baptist sect, a determined ruffian, void of all feeling, » 
who, under the garb of religion, sought the enjoyment 
of wealth and power. He preached the extinction of 
all non-Anabaptists by the sword. Strangely enough, 
however, his very followers, after his decease, became 
the most faithful adherents of Joris. Opposed within 
the camp of the Anabaptists, Joris, in 1536, at the Con- 
vocation of Anabaptists held at Bocholt, assumed a stiil 
more independent position, and proudly declared him- 
self divinely appointed as leader. This further provoked 
the jealousy of the other leaders; and as, immediately 
after the Convocation of Bocholt, Joris issued a pamph- 
let calling all parties to a peaceful union, the wrath of 
the different leaders was stimulated anew, and resulted 
in an entire estrangement of most of the Anabaptists. 
Those who now continued to espouse his cause were 
hereafter known as Jorists or Davidists. Providence 
seemed to favor his effort. Letters came to him from 
all directions urging him to stand firm in this trying 
hour; to these were added visions and revelations which 
he fancied he had. Even the persecutions to which his 
followers were now subjected by the authorities were 
interpreted by him as a further proof of the divine fa- 
vor. Was it not gain for them to die? From Hol- 
land we see him hasten to Westphalia, and thence back 
again to his native state to comfort his suffering adher- 
ents, and to attend and animate them in their dying 
hours. Nor did he waver when he saw his own mother 
led to the scaffold (at Delft, 1537), attesting in her dying 
hour the doctrines which her son was propagating, 
The extent of his influence may be inferred from the 
number who at this time became the subjects of perse- 
cution. At Delft thirty-five persons were executed for 
their adherence to.Joris; at Haarlem, Amsterdam, Ley~ 
den, Rotterdam, and other cities also many suffered 
likewise. In the space of two years more than two 
hundred betokened their faithfulness to Anabaptist 
views at the expense of their life. Nor was Joris him- 
self safe from persecution, He was obliged to leave 
Delft, where he had lived for a while secretly, and, after 
fleeing from place to place in his native country, he at 
last quitted Holland. A monitory letter which he dis- 
patched to the senate of his native land cost the bearer 

his head. To return to Holland then became for Joris 

a hazardous undertaking ; he therefore sought a home 
within the dominions of the landgrave of Hesse, but the 
latter also refused the weary wanderer a resting-place 
unless he came as a Lutheran. Of course Joris was not 

now likely to yield up all that his imagination had fan- 

| ied to be divine truth, and he continued his rovings 


2 Gre eae 
il he felt safe nowhere, Suddenly we meet in Switz~ 
rland, in the city of Basle, a person by the name of 
John of Bruges, the owner of real estate in the town 


_and in the country, a peaceable and good citizen, a com- 


municant in the Reformed Church, who had come to 


_ Basle with his family in the spring of 1544. This man 


was none other than David Joris, the celebrated Ana- 
baptist leader, who, tired of years of wandering, preferred 
a life of safety and comfort under a fictitious name to a 
life of celebrity and danger as the leader of a large re- 


_ligious sect. No one ever suspected under the garb of 


John of Bruges the form of David Joris, and he ended 
his days peacefully, in the midst of his family, in 1556. 
By the people of Basle, John of Bruges, alias David Jo- 
ris, was highly esteemed while he lived among them, 
for, being a man of wealth, he united magnificence with 
virtue and integrity. But they thought differently after 
his death, when his son-in-law, Nicholas Blesdyck, a 
Reformed preacher in the Palatinate, an avaricious and 
unprincipled man, charged the deceased with the most 
blasphemous errors. However much David's family 
might remonstrate and deny the serious charges, the 
university and the clergy were called upon to pronounce 
Joris’s opinions as heretical, and his body was ordered 
to be dug up forthwith and committed to the common 
hangman to be burned. Thus, strangely enough, the 
Basle people actually brought to pass what Joris him- 
self had told some of his disciples before his decease, 
that he would rise again at the end of three years. 
Respecting the character and opinions of Joris, Mos- 
heim says (“ccles. Hist. bk. iv, cent. xvi, sec. iii, pt. ii, 
ch. iii), “ He possessed more sense and more virtue than 
is commonly supposed, as is evinced not only by his 
books, of which he published a great many, but also by 
his disciples, who were persons by no means base, but of 
great simplicity of manners and character. . . . In the 
manner of the more moderate Anabaptists, he labored 
hard to revive languishing piety among his fellow-men; 
and in this matter his imagination, which was exces- 
sively warm, so deceived him that he falsely supposed 
he had divine visions; and he placed religion in the 
exclusion of all eternal objects from the thoughts, and 
the cultivation of silence, contemplation, and a peculiar 
and indescribable state of the soul. The Mystics, there- 
fore, of the highest order, and the Quakers, might claim 
him if they would, and they might assign him no mean 
rank among their sort of people.” He believed that the 
true word of God is no external letter, but God himself, 
his word, and his voice in man himself. He opposed 
the doctrine of the Church concerning the Trinity on 
the ground that God is impersonal. “Is it not contra- 
ry to the manifestations of God in the creature to be- 
lieve him to be three, and to call all three one?” he 
asks; and then replies, “God reveals himself in three 
periods, following each other successively—the periods 
of faith, hope, and love, all of them headed by a God- 
man appearing in God’s stead.” The second commenced 
with Jesus Christ, but the third and higher period, the 
period of perfect manhood, was inaugurated with the 
appearance of David Joris. The true Christ is the spir- 
itual, the eternal word, eternally hid in the Father, the 
heart and the nature of God. This spiritual Christ has 
by no means really become flesh, but Jesus took the 
form of Christ in the flesh to make himself manifest. 
All that was done on or by Jesus in the body was a 
shadow (type) of what man will do and suffer in the 
spirit. Hence also there was no power for salvation in 
Christ’s external (i. e. bodily) sufferings and death, but 
we of our own accord must save ourselves by the suffer- 
ings and death of our old man. This deeper and more 
complete revelation is made to the world by David Jo- 
ris, the true David, the Christ, not by descent in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit, and not in the spirit of the cru- 
cified and deceased, but of the resurrected and living 
Christ. With Joris’s appearance must terminate the 
announcement of Christ after the flesh. Joris himself 
is to establish, both internally and externally, the eter- 
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nal kingdom of Christ, which hitherto was the king: 
dom of Christ only internally, He who has reached 
the perfection of this kingdom [ which, of course, could 
also be done in this world, his external kingdom ] is 
freed thereafter from all law, be it human or divine. 
Evidently Joris’s doctrine was nothing but a fully de- 
veloped system of Montanism (q. v.). He denied the 
doctrine of future judgment, as he declared that perfec- 
tion is attained in this world, and thereafter the depend- 
ence of the subject on the Creator ceases. Of course he 
also ruled out of existence angels, both good and bad. 
He held, with Manes, that the body only, and not the 
soul, was defiled by sin; and he took a most impolitic 
step when he adopted the principles of the Adamites 
with respect to marriage. 

Of his 250 books and 1000 letters, the most important 
is his Book of Miracles, which appeared at Deventer in 
1542, under the title of Wonderboeck, ote. (2d ed. 1551, 
folio). A list of all his writings, and a very elaborate 
statement of his life and work, were written by Prof. 
Nippolt, of Heidelberg University, in the Zeitschrift fiir 
hist. Theol. 1863, p. 889 ; 1864, p. 483 sq.; 1868, p.476 sq. 
See also Arnold, Kirchen u. Ketzerhistorie, pt. ii, bk. xvi, 
ch. xxi, § 36, p. 873 sq.; Trechsel, Protest, A ntitrinit. i, 
36, 55; Escher, in Ersch. und Gruber, Allgem. Encyklop. 
Xxiil, 36-47; Schréckh, Kirchengesch. s. d. Reformation, 
v, 442 sq., 469 sq.; Henke, Kirchengesch. ili, 148 sq.; 
Cramer, in the Archiv. of Kist en Royaards, v, 1 sq. vi, 
291 sq. See AnaBaprisrs. (J. H.W.) 


Jorissen, Marrutas, a minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, was born at Wezel, Holland, October 26, 
1739, and educated at the University of Utrecht. His 
first settlement was at Havezathen, whence he was call- 
ed to Hasselt, and thence, in 1782, to the Hague, to 
preach to a German congregation. This charge he held 
up to his death, Jan. 13, 1823. Jorissen’s characteristics 
were clearness and vigor of intellect, warmth of affec- 
tion, solidity of judgment, and a remarkable talent to 
read men and things. His native endowments were 
cultivated by extensive reading, thorough study, and 
much intercourse with the best society. He was evan- 
gelical in sentiment, of eminent personal piety, devoted 
to the best interests of his flock, and commanded uni- 
versal esteem and love. He was one of the founders of 
the Netherlands Missionary Society. A new version of 
the Psalms in German was prepared by him. To it he 
added a few hymns. It was welcomed and adopted by 
German congregations in the Reformed Church of Hol- 
land. His other published writings are comparative- 
ly few. See Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, ii, 186 sq. ; 
Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, by A. 
Ypeij and J. Dermont, iv, 320. (J.P. W.) 

Jor’koam [some Jorko’dém] (Hebrew Yorkedm’, 
DIP 75, paleness of the people, or perh. extended people ; 
Sept. leocady y. x. "lec\ay, both confounded with Re- 
kem following; Vulgate Jercaam), a person apparently 
named as the son of Raham, of the descendants of Caleb, 
the brother of Jerahmeel, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 
ii, 44); but others (e. g. Gesenius after Jarchi) under- 
stand “ father” there to mean founder, so that this would 
be the name of a town settled by Raham—an interpreta- 
tion sustained by a similar use of other names in the 
same connection, ‘The locality thus alluded to is oth- 
erwise unknown, but from the associated places may be 
presumed to have been a place in the region south-east 
of Hebron. 

Jornandez (Jornandes or Jordanes), a celebrated 
historian of the 6th century, was by birth a Goth, or 
both of Alan and Gothic descent. After adopting the 
Christian religion he became a zealous churchman, sub- 
sequently entered a monastery, and was finally made 
bishop of Croton, in Italy. He wrote two historical 
works in the Latin language, De Regnoxwm ac Tempo- 
rum Successione—a short compendium of the most im- 
portant events in history from the Creation down to 
A.D. 552; valuable from the accounts it contains of sey- 
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eral barbarous northern nations—and De Getarum Ori- 
gine et Rebus Gestis (concerning the origin and deeds of 
the Goths), which has obtained great renown, chiefly 
from its being our only source of information about the 
Goths and other barbarian tribes, except when they are 
casually mentioned by some Greek or Latin historian. 
The work, which in the main is a compilation of other 
writers, is full of inaccuracies, both of time, place, and 
person; Jornandez himself, however, seems to have been 
aware of the imperfect condition of his works, for he 
makes no claims to erudition or extended research. 
The aim of the works is believed to have been first to 
extol the Gothic nation, and, secondly, to bring about 
a union of the Goths and the Romans, for he tries to 
prove that both nations have long been friends and con- 
federates, and that their perpetuation depended upon 
the most intimate alliance of the two, See Grimm and 
Krafft, K. gesch. d. gener. Volker, \,i,77, ete.; Schmidt’s 
Zeitschr. f. Geschichtl. Wissenschaft, vi, 516 sq.; Sybel, 
De fontibus libri Jordanis, etc. (Berlin, 1838); Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. vi, 8. v. 

Jortin, Joun, D.D., an eminent English divine, was 
born in London Oct. 23, 1698. His parents were French 
Huguenots, and formed part of that noble and devoted 
band who fled from France at the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, giving up all in preference to abjur- 
ing their faith. He received his grammatical edu- 
cation at the Charter House. In May, 1715, he was 
admitted to Jesus College, in Cambridge, of which he 
became in due time a fellow. He very soon attracted 
attention by his remarkable proficiency as a scholar, 
particularly his mastery of the learned languages, and 
two years after being admitted to the college was rec- 
ommended by his tutor, Dr. Styan Thirlby, to make ex- 
tracts from Eustathius for the use of Pope’s Homer, and 
for his services in the work he received the highest 
commendations from that distinguished poet. While at 
Cambridge he published a small yolume of poems, which 
are greatly admired, and allowed by scholars to possess 
a very high rank among modern Latin verses. In 1723 
he was admitted to deacon’s orders, and the following 
June to that of priest. In 1726-27 he was presented to 
the living of Swavesey, near Cambridge, but, in conse- 
quence of his marriage soon after, he resigned that liy- 
ing, and removed to London, where he soon became an 
admired and popular preacher. When his friend, Dr. 
Osbaldeston, became bishop of London in 1762, Jortin 
was appointed his domestic chaplain, and was presented 
with a prebend in the Church of St. Paul and the living 
of Kensington. To these was soon added the atchdea- 
conry of London. He fixed his residence at Kensing- 
ton, where he died in 1770. He was as much beloved 
for his private virtues as admired for his learning, abil- 
ities, liberality of mind, and contempt of subserviency. 
Few men have ever enjoyed the intimacy of so many 
eminent persons. Among these may be mentioned the 
names of bishops Horsley, Warburton, Sherlock, Hare, 
Lowth, and Secker, besides Cudworth, Middleton, Pope, 
Akenside, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dr. Parr, Dr. Doddridge, 
and others. The most intimate relations subsisted be- 
tween Dr. Jortin and bishop Warburton until he ineur- 
red the displeasure of that distinguished prelate by con- 
troverting his doctrine with regard to the state of the 
dead, as described by Homer and Virgil, in his “ Divine 
Legation of Moses.” The critical writings of Dr. Jortin 
are greatly admired by all who have a taste for curious 
literature. It is not merely on account of the learning 
which is displayed in them, and the use which is made 
of obscure authors, but there is a terseness in the expres- 
sion, and a light, playful satire in the thoughts, which 
render them very entertaining. His principal works 
are, Discourses concerning the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion, ete. (Lond. 1746, 3 vols. 8yo0):—Life of Krasmus 
(Lond, 1758-60, 2 vols, 4to) :—Sermons on different Sub- 
Jects, and the Doctrine of a Future State, ete. (Lond. 1771, 
4 vols, 8v0):—Six Dissertations upon different Subjects 
(Lond, 1772, 7 vols. 8v0):—Tracts, philological, critical, 
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and miscellaneous (Lond. 1790, 2 vols. 8v0) :— Miscella- 
neous Observations upon Authors, ancient and modern 
(1731, 2 vols, 8yo):—On Covetousness (Tracts of Angl. 
Fathers, iv, 226); and Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, a work which is universally allowed to be curious, 
interesting, and impartial; full of manly sense, acute- 
ness, and profound erudition.—English Cyclopedia, 8. V-5 
Allibone, Dictionary of English and American Authors, - 
sy. - (Bede Ps) 


Jos’abad, a less correct form for 1. JozABAD (q.v.), 
a, 1 Chron. xii, 4; 6 (IwZaBddc v. x. “Iwoaddc), 1 
Esdr. vil, 63; compare Ezra viii, 33. 2. For ZABDAI 
(IwZa3do¢ v. x. IwoaBadoc, QZaBadoc, and Zasovg), 
1 Esdr. ix, 29; comp. Ezra x, 28. 


Jos’aphat (Iwcagar), a Grecized form (Matt. 1, 
8) of the name of JEHOSHAPHAT (q. v.), king of Judah, 


Josaphi as (Iwoadgiac), a Grecized form (1 Esdr, 
viii, 36) of the name JosIPHIAH (q. v.) of the Heb. text 
(Ezra viii, 10). i 

Joscelin, bishop of Soissons, a rival of Abélard, and 
one of the most distinguished teachers in Paris, was born 
in the latter part of the 11th century. In 1115 he be- ~ 
came archdeacon of Soissons, and in 1126 succeeded 
Lisiard as bishop of that see. He took part in the 
councils of Troyes and Rouen, and in the coronation of 
king Philip. In 1131 Innogent II sent him, together 
with St. Bernard, on a mission to the archbishop and to 
the count of Bordeaux. On his return in 1132 he found- 
ed the abbey of Longpont. In 1140 he was one of the 
judges of Abélard at the Council of Sens, and at the 
Council of Paris in 1147 was commissioned to inquire 
into the propositions attributed to Gilbert de la Porrée. 
He died Oct. 25, 1152. Joscelin enjoved great reputa- 
tion for learning and wisdom, and in his diocese fulfilled 
all the duties of his charge with scrupulous faithfulness, 
He wrote an Expositio symboli and an Expositio Oru- 
tionis Dominice, both of which were published in Mar- 
tene and Durand’s A mplissima Collectio, ix, 1101, 1111, 
Martene, Anecdota, p. 434, gives also two of his letters, 
See Gallia Christ. ix, 357; Hist. Litt. de la France, xii, 
412. Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxvi, 948, (J.N.P.) 

Joscius (called also Jopocus, Josctonus, JOSCELI- — 
nus, JostHo, and Gorno), a French Roman Catholic 
prelate, became bishop of St. Brieuc in 1150. In 1157 
he was translated to the see of Tours, and immediately 
began to quarrel with the convents of his diocese, till 
king Louis VII was obliged to interfere. When Fred- 
erick Barbarossa pretended to judge the claims of the 
rival popes, Victor and Alexander, Joscius was sent to 
the latter by England and France to assure him of their 
support and bring him to France. In 1167 Joscius was 
the prelate who, after the murder of Thomas 4 Becket, 
was commissioned by the pope to excommunicate the 
king of England. It was Joscius also who, when Henry 
had received absolution in 1172, went to him at Caen, 
and publicly declared him reconciled to the Church. 
He died in 1173 or 1174. See Gallia Christ. yol. xiv, 
col, 89, 1088.—Hoefer, Nowy. Biogr. Générale, xxvi, 949. 


Jo’sé (lwo, or, rather, Iwo%, Gen. of Iwate, Jo- 
ses), the son of Eleazar and father of Er, among the 
maternal ancestors of Christ, unmentioned in the Q. Ty 
(Luke iii, 29), B.C. between 876 and 628. See GENE 
ALOGY OF JmsuS CHRIST, 

Jos’edec (‘Iwaedéx), a Grecized form (1 Esdr. v, 5, 
48, 56; vi, 2; ix, 19; Ecclus, xlix, 12) of Josedech, 
the high-priest (Hag.i,1). See JEHozADAK, 

Jo’seph (Heb. Yoseph’, 90%", containing, accord- 
ing to Gen, xxx, 23, 24, a two-fold significance [the two 
Heb. roots coinciding in form in Hiphil], remover, from 
5)OX, and increaser, from 5%, the latter favored by the 
uncontracted or Chaldaistic form Yehoseph’, 517%, oc- 
curring only Psa. Ixxxi, 6; Sept. and N. T. Iwo, i. qe 
Josephus), the name of several men in the Scriptures 
and Josephus, all doubtless after the first of the name, 
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whose beautiful history is told at length in the Scrip- 
_ tures with inimitable simplicity. See also Joseruus. 
_ 1. The elder son of Jacob and Rachel, born (B.C. 
1913; comp. Gen, xli, 46) under peculiar circumstances, 
as may be seen in Gen, xxx, 22; on which account, and 
because he was the son of his old age (xxxvii, 3), he 
was beloved by his father more than were the rest of 
his children, though Benjamin, as being also a son of 
Jacob’s favorite wife Rachel, was in a peculiar manner 
dear to the patriarch, he partiality evinced towards 
Joseph by his father excited jealousy on the part of his 
brethren, the rather as they were born of different 
mothers (xxxvii, 2). Jacob at this time had two small 
pieces of land in Canaan, Abraham’s burying-place at 
Hebron in the south, and the “parcel of a field, where 
he [Jacob] had spread his tent” (xxvxiii, 19), at She- 
chem in the north, the latter being probably, from its 
price, the lesser of the two, He seems then to have 
staid at Hebron with the aged Isaac, while his sons 
kept his flocks, 


1, Joseph had reached his seventeenth year, having 
hitherto been engaged in boyish sports, or aiding in 
pastoral duties, when some conduct on the part of “the 
sons of Bilhah and the sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives,” 
seems to have been such as, in the opinion of Joseph, to 
require the special attention of Jacob, to whom accord- 
ingly he communicated the facts. This regard to vir- 
tue, and this manifestation of filial fidelity, greatly in- 
creased his brothers’ dislike, who henceforth “hated him, 
and could not speak peaceably unto him” (xxxvii, 4). 
Their jealousy was aggravated by the fact that Jacob 
had shown his preference by making him a dress (h2MD 
D°D5), which appears to have been a long tunic with 
sleeves, worn by youths and maidens of the richer class. 
See ArtirE. Their aversion, however, was carried to 
the highest pitch when Joseph acquainted them with 
the two dreams that he had had, to the effect—the first, 
that while he and they were binding sheaves, his sheaf 
arose and stood erect, while theirs stood round and did 
obeisance to his; the second, that “the sun and the 
moon and the eleven stars did him homage.” These 
dreams appeared to indicate that Joseph would acquire 
pre-eminence in the family, if not sovereignty; and 
while even his father rebuked him, his brothers were 
filled with envy (xxxvii, 11). Jacob, however, was not 
aware of the depth of their ill will; so that, on one oc- 
easion, haying a desire to hear intelligence of his sons, 
who were pasturing their flocks at a distance, he did 
not hesitate to make Joseph his messenger for that pur- 
pose. They had gone to Shechem to feed the flock, 
and Joseph was sent thither from the vale of Hebron by 
his father to bring him word of their welfare and that 
of the flock. They were not at Shechem, but had gone 
to Dothan, which appears to have been not very far 
distant, pasturing their flock like the Arabs of the pres- 
ent day, wherever the wild country (ver. 22) was un- 
owned. His appearing in view of his brothers was the 
signal for their malice to gain head. They began to 
devise means for his immediate destruction, which they 
would have unhesitatingly effected but for his half- 
brother Reuben, who, as the eldest son, might well be 
the party to interfere on behalf of Joseph. A compro- 
mise was entered into, in virtue of which the youth was 
stripped of the distinguishing vestments which he owed 
to his father’s affection, and cast into a pit. Having 
performed this evil deed, and while they were taking 
refreshment, the brothers beheld a caravan of Arabian 
merchants (Ishmaelites = Midianites), who were bearing 
the spices and aromatic gums of India down to the well- 
known and much-frequented mart, Egypt. Judah on 
this feels a better emotion arise in his mind, and pro- 
poses that, instead of allowing Joseph to perish, they 
should sell him to the merchants, whose trade obvious- 
ly from this embraced human beings as well as spicery. 
Accordingly the unhappy young man was sold for a 
slave (at the price of twenty shekels of silver, a sort of 
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fixed rate: see Ley. xxvii, 5), to be conveyed. by his 
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ben returned to the pit, intending to rescue his brother, 
and convey him safely back to their father, Finding 
Joseph gone, he returned with expostulations to the 
wicked young men, who, so far from relenting, now con- 
certed a fresh act of treachery, by which at once to cover 
their crime and also punish their father for his partial- 
ity towards the unoffending sufferer, With this view 
they dipped Joseph’s party-colored garment in the blood 
of a kid and sent it to Jacob, in order to make him be- 
lieve that his favorite child had been torn to pieces by 
some wild beast. The trick succeeded, and Jacob was 
grieved beyond measure (Gen, xxxviii, 12-35). B.C. 
1895. 

2. Meanwhile the merchants sold Joseph to Potiphar, 
an officer of Pharaoh’s, and captain of the royal guard, 
who was a native of the country (Gen. xxxvii, 36). It 
is by no means easy to determine who at this time was 
the Pharaoh, or ruling monarch, though, what is far 
more important, the condition of the country, and there- 
in the progress of civilization, are in certain general and 
important features made clear in the course of the nar- 
ration. According to Syncellus, however, the general 
opinion in his day was that the sovereign’s name who 
ruled Egypt at the time of the deportation of Joseph 
was Aphophis. See Ecypr. In Potiphar’s house Jo- 
seph enjoyed the highest confidence and the largest 
prosperity. A higher power watched over him; and 
whatever he undertook succeeded, till at length his mas- 
ter gave every thing into his hands. He was placed 
over all his master’s property. with perfect trust, and 
“the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s 
sake” (ver. 5). The sculptures and paintings of the an- 
cient Egyptian tombs bring vividly before us the daily 
life and duties of Joseph. The property of great men 
is shown to have been managed by scribes, who exer-~ 
cised a most methodical and minute supervision over all 
the operations of agriculture, gardening, the keeping of 
live-stock, and fishing. Every product was carefully 
registered to check the dishonesty of the laborers, who 
in Egypt have always been famous in this respect. 
Probably in no country was farming ever more system- 
atic. Joseph’s previous knowledge of tending flocks, 
and perhaps of husbandry, and his truthful character, 
exactly fitted him for the post of overseer. 

The Hebrew race have always been remarkable for 
personal beauty, of which Joseph seems to have had an 
unusual share. This fact explains, though it cannot 
palliate, the conduct of Potiphar’s wife, who, with the 
well-known profligacy of the Egyptian women, tried ev- 
ery means to bring the pure-minded youth to fulfil her 
unchaste desires. Foiled in her evil wishes, she re- 
solyed to punish Joseph, who thus a second time inno- 
cently brings on himself the vengeance of the ill-dis- 
posed. Charged with the very crime to which he had 
in vain been tempted, he is, with a fickleness character- 
istic of Oriental lords, at once cast into the state prison 
(Gen. xxxix). Ifthe suddenness and magnitude of this 
and other changes in the lot of Joseph should surprise 
any one, the feeling will be mainly owing to his want of 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of the East, 
where vicissitudes not less marked and sudden than are 
those presented in our present history are not uncom- 
mon; for those who come into the charmed circle of an 
Eastern court, especially if they are persons of great en- 
ergy of character, are subject to the most wonderful al- 
ternations of fortune, the slave of to-day being the vizier 
of to-morrow, and vice-versa. 

Tt must not be supposed, from the lowness of the mor- 
als of the Egyptians in practice, that the sin of unfaith- 
fulness in a wife was not ranked among the heaviest 
vices. The punishment of adulterers was severe, and a 
moral tale, entitled “The Two Brothers” (contained in 
a papyrus of the 19th dynasty, found in the British Mu- 
seum, and translated in the Cambridge Essays for 1808), 
is founded upon a case nearly resembling that of Joseph, 
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It has, indeed, been imagined that this story was based 
upon the trial of Joseph, and as it was written for the 
heir to the throne of Egypt at a later period, there is 
some reason in the idea that the virtue of one who had 
held so high a position as Joseph might have been in 
the mind of the writer, were this part of his history well 
known to the priests, which, however, is not likely. 
This incident, moreover, is not so remarkable as to jus- 
tify great stress being laid upon the similarity to it of 
the main event of a moral tale. The story of Belle- 
rophon might as reasonably be traced to it, were it 
Egyptian and not Greek, ‘The Muslims have founded 
upon the history of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, whom 
they call Yasuf and Zelikha, a famous religious alle- 
gory. This is much to be wondered at, as the Koran 
relates the tempting of Joseph with no material varia- 
tion in the main particulars from the authentic narra~ 
tive. The commentators say that, after the death of 
Potiphar (Kitfir), Joseph married Zelikha (Sale, chap. 
xii), This mistake was probably caused by the cireum- 
stance that Joseph’s father-in-law bore the same name 
as his master. 

Potiphar, although believing Joseph guilty, does not 
appear to haye brought him before a tribunal, where 
the enornity of his alleged crime, especially after the 
trust placed in him, and the fact of his being a foreign- 
“er, which was made much of by his master’s wife (xxxix, 
14, 17), would probably have insured a punishment of 
the severest kind. He seems to have only cast him 
into the prison, which appears to have been in his house, 
or, at least, under his control, since afterwards prisoners 
are related to have been put “in ward [in] the house 
of the captain of the executioners, into the prison” (xl, 
3), and simply “in ward [in] the captain of the execu- 
tioners’ house” (xli, 10; comp. xl,7). The prison is de- 
scribed as “a place where the king’s prisoners [were ] 
bound” (xxxix,20). Here the hardest time of Joseph’s 
period of probation began. He was cast into prison on 
a false accusation, to remain there for at least two years, 
and perhaps for a much longer time. At first he was 
treated with severity; this we learn from Psa. ev, “He 
sent a man before them, Joseph [who]: was sold for a 
slave: whose feet they afflicted with the fetter: the 
iron entered into his soul” (ver. 17, 18). here is prob- 
ably here a connection between “fetter” and “iron” 
(comp. exlix, 8), in which case the signification of the 
last clause would be “ the iron entered into him,” mean- 
ing that the fetters cut his feet or legs. This is not in- 
consistent with the statement in Genesis that the keep- 
er of the prison treated Joseph well (xxxix, 21), for we 
are not justified in thence inferring that he was kind 
from the first. ; 

In the prison, as in Potiphar’s house, Joseph was 
found worthy of complete trust, and the keeper of the 
prison placed everything under his control, God’s espe- 
cial blessing attending his honest service. Aftera while 
Pharaoh was incensed against two of his officers, “ the 
chief of the cup-bearers” (Q"pWaMm 7), and “the 
chief of the bakers” (B"BANT ), and cast them into 
the prison where Joseph was. Here the chief of the 
executioners, doubtless a successor of Potiphar (for, had 
the latter been convinced of Joseph’s innocence, he 
would not have left him in the prison, and if not so con- 
vineed he would not have trusted him), charged Joseph 
Ho serve these prisoners. Like Potiphar, they were “of- 
ficers” of Pharaoh (xl, 2), and though it may be a mis- 
take to call them grandees, their easy access to the king 
would give them an importance that explains the care 
taken of them by the chief of the executioners, Each 
dreamed a prophetic dream, which Joseph correctly in- 
terpreted, disclaiming human skill T 
that interpretations were of God. It is not necessary 
here to discuss in detail the particulars of this part of 
Joseph s history, since they do not materially affect the 
leading events of his life; they are, however, very in- 
teresting, from their perfect agreement with the man- 
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ners of the ancient Egyptians as represented.on their 
monuments. On the authority of Herodotus and oth- 
ers, it was long denied that the vine grew in Egypt; 
and if so, the imagery of the butler’s dream would hard- 


ly have been appropriate. Wilkinson, however, has 
shown beyond a question that vines did grow in Egypt, 
and thus not only removed a doubt, but given a positive — 
confirmation of the sacred record (Manners of the Anc. 
Egypt. ii, 152). i ; 

The butler, whose fate was auspicious, promised the 
young Hebrew to employ his influence to procure his 
restoration to the free air of day; but when again in 
the enjoyment of his “butlership,” “he forgat” Joseph 
(xl). B.C.1885. Pharaoh himself, however, had two 
dreams, which found in Joseph a successful expounder ; 
for the butler remembered the skill of his prison-com- 
panion, and advised his royal master to put it to the 
test in his own case. Pharaoh’s dream, as interpreted 
by Joseph, foreboded the approach of a seven years’ 
famine; to abate the evils of which Joseph recommend- 
ed that some “ discreet and wise man” should be chosen 
and set in full power over the land of Egypt. ‘The mon- 
arch was alarmed, and called a council of his advisers, 
The wisdom of Joseph was recognised as of divine ori- 
gin and supereminent value; and the king and his min- 
isters (whence it appears that the Egyptian monarchy 
—at Memphis—was not despotic, but constitutional) re- 
solved that Joseph should be made (to borrow a term 
from Rome) dictator in the approaching time of need. 
“ And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God 
hath showed thee all this, there is none so discreet and 
wise as thou art. Thou shalt be over my house, and 
according to thy word shall all my people be ruled: 
only in the throne will I be greater than thou. See, I 
have set thee over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh 
took off his ring and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and ar- 
rayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain 
about his neck; and he made him to ride in the second 
chariot which he had; and they cried before him, Bow 
the knee. [See ABrecu.] And Pharaoh said unto Jo- 
seph, I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man lift 
up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt. And Pha- 
raoh called Joseph’s name Zaphnath-paaneah [ saviour 
of the world; comp. Jablonsky, Opusc. i, 207 sq.]; and 
he gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of Poti- 
pherah. priest of On. And Joseph went out over all 
the land of Egypt” (xli, 39 sq.). The monuments show 
that on the investiture of a high official in Egypt, one 
of the chief ceremonies was the putting on him a collar 
of gold (see Ancient Egyptians, pl. 80); the other par- 
ticulars, the vestures of fine linen and the riding in the 
second chariot, are equally in accordance with the man- 
ners of the country. It has been supposed that Joseph 
was taken into the priestly order, and thus ennobled. 
The Biblical narrative does not support this opinion, 
though it leaves it without a doubt that in reality, if 
not in form as well, the highest trust and the proudest 
honors of the state were conferred on one so recently a 
Hebrew slave. The age of Joseph is stated to have 
been thirty years at the time of this promotion (xi, 
46). B,C. 1883. 

3. Seven years of abundance afforded Joseph opportu- 
nity to carry into effect such plans as secured an ample 
provision against the seven years of need. The famine 
came, but it found a prepared people. The representa- 
tions of the monuments, which show that the contents 
of the granaries were accurately noted by the scribes 
when they were filled, well illustrate this part of the 
history. See Granary. The visitation was not mere- 
ly local, for “the famine was over all the face of the 
earth ;” “and all countries came into Egypt to Joseph 
to buy corn” (ver. 56,57). The expressions here used, 
however, do not require us to suppose that the famine 
extended beyond the countries around Egypt, such as 
Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, as well as some part of Af- 
rica, although of course it may haye been more widely 
experienced. It may be observed, that although fam-< 
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n Egypt depend immediately upon the failure of 
e inundation, and in other countries upon the failure 
of rain, yet that, as the rise of the Nile is caused by 
heavy rains in Ethiopia, an extremely dry season there 
and in Palestine would produce the result described in 
the sacred narrative. It must also be recollected that 
_ Egypt was anciently the granary of neighboring coun- 
tries, and that a famine there would cause first scarcity, 
and then famine, around. Famines are not very unfre- 
quent in the history of Egypt; but the famous seven 
years’ famine in the reign of the Fatimite Caliph El- 
Mustansir-billah is the only known parallel to that of 
Joseph. See Famine. Early in the time of famine, 
Joseph’s brethren came to buy corn, a part of the his- 
tory which we mention here only as indicating the lib- 
eral policy of the governor of Egypt, by which the store- 
houses were opened to all buyers, of whatever nation 
they were. ; ‘ 

After the famine had lasted for a time, apparently two 
years, there was “no bread in all the land; for the fam- 
ine [was] very sore, so that the land of Egypt and 
{all | the land of Canaan fainted by reason of the famine. 
And Joseph gathered up all the money that was found 
in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, for the 
corn which they bought; and Joseph brought the money 
into Pharaoh’s house” (xlvii, 13, 14). When all the 
money of Egypt and Canaan was exhausted, barter be- 
came necessary. Joseph then obtained all the cattle of 
Egypt, and in the next year, all the land, except that 
of the priests, and apparently, as a consequence, the 
Egyptians themselves. He demanded, however, only a 
fifth part of the produce as Pharaoh’s right. It has 
been attempted to trace this enactment of Joseph in the 
fragments of Egyptian history preserved by profane 
writers, but the result has not been satisfactory. Even 
were the latter sources trustworthy as to the early pe- 
riod of Egyptian history, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine the age referred to, as the actions of at least two 
kings are ascribed by the Greeks to Sesostris, the king 
particularized. Herodotus says that, according to the 
Egyptians, Sesostris “made a division of the soil of 
Egypt among the inhabitants, assigning square plots of 
ground of equal size to all, and obtaining his chief reve- 
nue from the rent which the holders were required to 
pay him every year” (ii, 109). Elsewhere he speaks of 
the priests as having no expenses, being supported by 
the property of the temples (ii, 37), but he does not as- 
sign to Sesostris, as has been rashly supposed, the ex- 
emption from taxation that we may reasonably infer. 
Diodorus Siculus ascribes the division of Egypt into 
nomes to Sesostris, whom he calls Sesodsis. Taking 
into consideration the general character of the infor- 
mation given by Herodotus respecting the history of 
Egypt at periods remote from his own time, we are not 
justified in supposing anything more than that some 
tradition of an ancient allotment of the soil by the crown 
among the population was current when he visited 
the country. The testimony of Diodorus is of far less 
weight. 

There is a notice, in an ancient Egyptian inscription, 
of a famitie which has been supposed to be that of 
Joseph. The inscription is in a tomb at Beni Hasan, 
and records of Ameni, a governor of a district of Upper 
Egypt, that when there were years of famine, his dis- 
trict was supplied with food. This was in the time of 
Sesertesen I, of the twelfth dynasty. It has been sup- 

- posed by Bunsen (Lgypt's Place, iii, 334) that this must 
be Joseph’s famine; but not only are the particulars of 
the record inapplicable to that instance, but the calami- 
ty it relates was never unusual in Egypt, as its ancient 
inscriptions and modern history equally testify. 

Joseph’s policy towards the subjects of Pharaoh is 
important in reference to forming an estimate of his 
character. It displays the resolution and breadth of 
view that mark his whole career. He perceived a great 
advantage to be gained, and he lost no part of it. He 
put all Egypt under Pharaoh. First the money, then 
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the cattle, last of all the land, and the Egyptians them- 
selves, became the property of the sovereign, and that, 
too, by the voluntary act of the people without any 
pressure, This being effected, he exercised a great act 
of generosity, and required only a fifth of the produce 
as a recognition of the rights of the crown, Of the wis- 
dom of this policy there can be no doubt. Its justice 
can hardly be questioned when it is borne in mind that 
the Egyptians were not forcibly deprived of their lib- 
erties, and that when these had been given up they were 
at once restored. We do not know all the circumstances , 
but if, as we may reasonably suppose, the people were 
warned of the famine, and yet made no preparation dur- 
ing the years of overflowing abundance, the government 
had a clear claim wpon its subjects for having taken pre- 
cautions they had neglected. In any case it may have 
been desirable to make a new allotment of land, and to 
reduce an unequal system of taxation to a simple claim 
to a fifth of the produce. We have no evidence wheth- 
er Joseph were in this matter divinely aided, but we 
cannot doubt that if not he acted in accord with a judg- 
ment of great clearness in distinguishing good and evil. 
4, We have now to consider the conduct of Joseph at 
this time towards his brethren and his father. Early in 
the time of famine, which prevailed equally in Canaan 
and Egypt, Jacob reproved his helpless sons and sent 
them to Egypt, where he knew there was corn to be 
bought. Benjamin alone he kept with him. Joseph 
was now governor, an Egyptian in habits and Speech, 
for like all men of large mind he had suffered no scruples 
of prejudice to make him a stranger to the people he 
ruled. In his exalted station he labored with the zeal 
that he showed in all his various charges, presiding 
himself at the sale of corn. They had, of necessity, to 
appear before Joseph, whose license for the purchase of 
corn was indispensable. Joseph had probably expected 
to see them, and he seems to have formed a deliberate 
plan of action. His conduct has brought on him the al- 
ways ready charges of those who would rather impeach 
than study the Bible, and even friends of that sacred 
book have hardly in this case done Joseph full justice 
(Niemeyer, Charakt. ii, 366; Heuser, Diss. non inhumani- 
ter sed prudentissime Josephum cum fratribus Secisse, 
Hal. 1773). Joseph’s main object appears to have been 
to make his brothers feel and recognise their guilt in 
their conduct towards him. For this purpose suffering, 
then as well as now, was indispensable. Accordingly, 
Joseph feigned not to know his brothers, charged them 
with being spies, threatened them with imprisonment, 
and allowed them to return home to fetch their youn- 
ger brother, as a proof of their veracity, only on condition 
that one of them should remain behind in chains, with 
a prospect of death before him should not their words 
be verified. ‘Then it was, and not before, that “they 
said one to another, We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul and 
would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon us. 
And Reuben said, Spake I not unto you, saying, Do not 
sin against the child, and ye would not hear ? therefore, 
behold, also his blood is required” (xlii, 21). Upon this, 
after weeping bitterly, he by common agreement bound 
his brother Simeon, and left him in custody. How 
deeply concerned Joseph was for his family, how true 
and affectionate a heart he had, may be learned from 
the words which escape from the brothers in their en- 
treaty that Jacob would allow Benjamin to go into 
Egypt, as required by Joseph: “ The man asked us 
straitly of our state and of our kindred, saying, Is your 
father yet alive? have ye another brother 2” (xliti, 7). 
At length Jacob consents to Benjamin’s going in com- 
pany with his brothers: “And God Almighty give you 
mercy before the man, that he may send away your oth- 
er brother and Benjamin. If I be bereaved of my chil- 
dren, I am bereaved” (ver. 14). Thus provided, with a 
present consisting of balm, honey, spices, and myrrh, 
nuts and almonds, and with double money in their 
hands (double, in order that they might repay the sum 
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which Joseph had caused to be put into each man’s 
sack at their departure, if, as Jacob supposed, “it was 
an oversight”), they went again down to Egypt and 
stood before Joseph (xiii, 15); and there, too, stood 
Benjamin, Joseph’s beloved brother. — The required 
pledge of truthfulness was given, If it is asked why 
such a pledge was demanded, since the giving of it 
caused pain to Jacob, the answer may be thus: Joseph 
* knew not how to demean himself towards his family 
until he ascertained its actual condition. That knowl- 
edge he could hardly be certain he had gained from 
the mere words of men who had spared his life only to 
sell himself into slavery. How had these wicked men 
behaved towards his venerable father? His beloved 
brother Benjamin, was he safe? or had he suffered from 
their jealousy and malice the worse fate with which he 
himself had been threatened? Nothing but the sight 
of Benjamin could answer these questions and resolve 
these details. 

Benjamin had come, and immediately a natural change 
took place in Joseph’s conduct: the brother began to 
claim his rights in Joseph’s bosom. Jacob was safe, 
and Benjamin was safe. Joseph’s heart melted at the 
sight of Benjamin: “And he said to the ruler of his 
house, Bring these men home, and slay and make ready, 
for these men shall dine with me at noon” (xliii, 16). 
But guilt is always the ready parent of fear; accord- 
ingly, the brothers expected nothing but being reduced 
to slavery. When taken to their own brother’s house, 
they imagined they were being entrapped. A colloquy 
ensued between them and Joseph’s steward, whence it 
appeared that the money put into their sacks, to which 
they now attributed their peril, was in truth a present 
from Joseph, designed, after his own brotherly manner, 
to aid his family in their actual necessities. The stew- 
ard said, “ Peace be to you; fear not; your God and the 
(cod of your father hath given you the treasure in your 
sacks. I had your money” (ver. 23). 

Noon came, and with it Joseph, whose first question 
regarded home: “ He asked them of their welfare, and 
said, Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spake ? 
is he yet alive? And he lifted up his eyes and saw his 
brother Benjamin, his mother’s son, and said, Is this 
your younger brother? And he said, God be gracious 
unto thee, my son!” “And Joseph made haste, for his 
bowels did yearn upon his brother, and he sought where 
to weep; and he entered into his chamber, and wept 
there.” Does this look like harshness ? 

The connection brings into view an Egyptian cus- 
tom, which is of more than ordinary importance, in con- 
sequence of its being adopted in the Jewish polity: 
“And they set on (food) for him by himself (Joseph), 
and for them by themselves (the brethren), and for the 
Egyptians which did eat with them, by themselves: be- 
cause the Egyptians might not eat bread with the He- 
brews; for that is an abomination with the Egyptians” 
(ver. 32). This passage is also interesting, as ‘proving 
that Joseph had not, in his princely grandeur, become 
ashamed of his origin, nor consented to receive adoption 
‘into a strange nation: he was still a Hebrew, waiting, 
like Moses after him, for the proper season to use his 
power for the good of his own people. 

Other customs appear in this interesting narrative : 
“And they (the brothers) sat before him (Joseph), the 
Jirst-born according to his birthright, and the youngest, 
according to his youth.” And he sent -messes (delica- 
cies) unto them from before him; but Benjamin’s mess 
was five times so much as any of theirs” (ver, 32, 33), 
Fear had now given place to wonder, and wonder at 
length issued in joy and mirth (comp. ver. 18, 33, 34), 
The scenes of the Leyptian tombs show us that it was 
the custom for each person to eat singly, particularly 
among the great; that guests were placed according to 
their right of precedence, and that it was usual to drink 
freely, men and even women being represented as oyer- 
powered with wine, probably as an evidence of the lib- 
erality of the entertainer. See BANQuet, 
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Joseph, apparently with a view to ascertain hi 
his brethren were faithful to their father, hit upon 
plan which would in its issue serve to show whether 

they would make any, and what sacrifice, in order to- 

fulfil their solemn promise of restoring Benjamin in safe- 
ty to Jacob. Accordingly, he orders not only that every — 
man’s money (as before) should be put in his sack’s— 
mouth, but also that his “silver cup, in which my lord — 


drinketh, and whereby he divineth,” should be put in 


the sack’s mouth of the youngest. ‘The brethren leave, 
but are’soon overtaken by Joseph’s steward, who charges 


them with having surreptitiously carried off this costly 


and highly-valued vessel. They, on their part, vehe- 
mently repel the accusation, adding, “ with whomsoever 
of thy servants it be found, both let him die, and we 
also will be my lord's bondmen.” A search is made, 
and the cup is found in Benjamin’s sack. Accordingly 
they return to the city. And now comes the hour of 
trial: Would they purchase their own liberation by sur- 
rendering Benjamin? After a most touching interview, 
in which they prove themselves worthy and faithful, 
Joseph declares himself unable any longer to withstand 
the appeal of natural affection. On this occasion Ju- 
dah, who is the spokesman, shows the deepest regard to 
his aged father’s feelings, and entreats for the liberation 
of Benjamin even at the price of his own liberty, In 
the whole of literature we know of nothing more sim- 
ple, natural, true, and impressive; nor, while passages 
of this kind stand in the Pentateuch, can we even un- 
derstand what is meant by terming that collection of 
writings “the Hebrew national epic,” or regarding it as 
an aggregation of historical legends. If here we have 
not history, we can in no case be sure that history is be- 
fore us (chap. xliy). 

Most natural and impressive is the scene also which 
ensues, in which Joseph, after informing his brethren 
who he was, and inquiring, first of all, “Is my father 
alive?” expresses feelings free from the slightest taint 
of revenge, and even shows how, under divine Proyi- 
dence, the conduct of his brothers had issued in good— 
“God sent me before you to preserve a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance.” 
Five years had yet to ensue in which “there would be 
neither earing nor harvest,” and therefore the brethren 
were directed to return home and bring Jacob down to 
Egypt with all speed. ‘ And he fell upon his brother 
Benjamin’s neck and wept; and Benjamin wept upon 
his neck. Moreover, he kissed all his brethren and 
wept upon them; and after that his brethren talked 
with him” (xlv, 14, 15). 

The news of these striking events was carried to Pha- 
raoh, who, being pleased at Joseph’s conduct, gave direc- 
tions that Jacob and his family should come forthwith 
into Egypt: “I will give you the good of the land of 
Egypt, and ye shall eat the fat of the land; regard not 
your stuff, for the good of all the land is yours.” The 
brethren departed, being well provided for: “ And to his 
father Joseph sent ten asses laden with the good things 
of Egypt, and ten she-asses laden with corn, and bread, 
and meat for his-father by the way.” The intelligence 
which they bore to their father was of such a nature 
that “Jacob’s heart fainted, for he believed them not.” 
When, however, he had recovered from the thus natu- 
rally told effects of his surprise, the venerable patriiweh 
said, “Enough; Joseph, my son, is yet alive: T will go 
and see him before I die” (xlv, 26, 28). Accordingly Ja- 
cob and his family, to the number of threescore and ten 
souls, go down to Egypt, and by the express efforts of 
Joseph, are allowed to settle in the district of Goshen, 
where Joseph met his father: “And he fell on his neck, 
and wept on his neck a good while.” There Joseph 
“nourished his father and his brethren, and all his fa- 


| ther’s household, with bread, according to their fami- 


lies” (xlvii, 12). B.C. 1874. 

5. Joseph had now to pass through the mournful 
scenes which attend on the death and burial of a father 
(Gen.1, 1-21), B.C. 1856. Having had Jacob embalm- 
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ed, and seen the rites of mourning fully observed, the 

faithful: and affectionate son—leave being obtained of 
the monarch—proceeded into the land of Canaan, in or- 
der, agreeably to a promise which the patriarch had ex- 
acted (Gen. xlvii, 29-31), to lay the old man’s bones with 
those of his fathers, in “the field of Ephron the Hit- 
tite.’ Having performed with long and bitter mourn- 
ing Jacob’s funeral rites, Joseph returned into Egypt. 
The last recorded act of his life forms a most becoming 
close. After the death of their father, his brethren, un- 
able, like all guilty people, to forget their criminality, 
and characteristically finding it difficult to think that 
Joseph had really forgiven them, grew afraid, now they 
were in his power, that he would take an opportunity of 
inflicting some punishment on them. They according- 
ly go into his presence, and in imploring terms and an 
abject manner entreat his forgiveness. “Fear not”— 
this is his noble reply—*I will nourish you and your 
little ones.” 

6. By his Egyptian wife Asenath, daughter of the 
high-priest of Heliopolis, Joseph had two sons, Manas- 
seh and Ephraim (Gen. xli, 50 sq.), whom Jacob adopt- 
ed (xlviii, 5), and who accordingly took their place 
among the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Joseph lived a hundred and ten years, kind and gen- 
tle in his affections to the last; for we are told, “ The 
children of Machir, the son of Manasseh, were brought 
up upon Joseph’s knees” (1, 23). Having obtained a 
promise from his brethren that when the time came, as 
he assured them it would come, that God should visit 
them, and “bring them unto the land which he sware 
to. Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob,” they would carry 
up his bones out of Egypt, Joseph at length “died, and 
they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin” (1, 26). 
B.C. 1802. This promise was religiously fulfilled. His 
descendants, after carrying the corpse about with them 
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in their wanderings, at length put it in its final resting- 
place in Shechem, in a parcel of ground that Jacob 
bought of the sons of Hamor, which became the inheri- 
tance of the children of Joseph (Josh. xxiv,32). A tomb 
which probably represents the same spot is still shown 
to travellers in the vicinity of Jacob's Well (Hackett’s 
Illustrations; p. 197). It is a flat-roofed rectangular 
building surmounted by a dome, under which is pointed 
out the real tomb, in shape like a covered wagon (Wil- 
son, Bible Lands, ii, 60). 

The history of Joseph’s posterity is given in the arti- 
cles devoted to the tribes of EpHram and MANAssen, 
Sometimes these tribes are spoken of under the name of 
Joseph (Josh. xiv, 4; xvii, 14, 17; xviii, 5; Judg. i, 23, 
35, etc.), which is even given to the whole Israelitish na- 
tion (Psa, lxxx, 1; xxi, 5; Amos v, 15; vi, 6). Ephra- 
im is, howeyer, the common name of his descendants, 
for the division of Manasseh gaye almost the whole po- 
litical weight to the brother-tribe (Psa. Ixxyviii, 67; 
Ezek. xxxvii, 16,19; Zech. x, 6). That great people 
seems to have inherited all Joseph’s ability with 1.0ne 
of his goodness, and the very knowledge of his power in 
Egypt, instead of stimulating his offspring to follow in 
his steps, appears only to have constantly drawn them 
into a hankering after that forbidden land which began 
when Jeroboam introduced the calves, and ended only 
when a treasonable alliance laid Samaria in ruins and 
sent the ten tribes into captivity. 

7. The character of Joseph is wholly composed of 
great materials, and therefore needs not to be minutely 
portrayed. We trace in it very little of that balance of 
good and evil, of strength and weakness, that marks 
most things human, and do not anywhere distinctly dis- 
cover the results of the conflict of motives that generally 
occasions such great difficulty in judging men’s actions. 
We have as full an account of Joseph as of Abraham 
and Jacob, a fuller one than of Isaac; and if we compare 
their histories, Joseph’s character is the least marked 
by wrong or indecision. His first quality seems to have 
been the greatest resolution. He not only believed 
faithfully, but could endure patiently, and could com- 
mand equally his good and evil passions. Hence his 
strong sense of duty, his zealous work, his strict justice, 
his clear discrimination of good and evil. Like all men 
of vigorous character, he loved power, but when he had 
gained it he used it with the greatest generosity. He 
seems to have striven to get men unconditionally in his 
power that he might be the means of good to them. 
Generosity in conferring benefits, as well as in forgiv- 
ing injuries, is one of his distinguishing characteristics. 
With this strength was united the deepest tenderness. 
He was easily moved to tears, even weeping at the first 
sight of his brethren after they had sold him. His love 
for his father and Benjamin was not enfeebled by years 
of separation, nor by his great station. The wise man 
was still the same as the true youth. These great qual- 
ities explain his power of governing and administering, 
and his extraordinary flexibility, which enabled him to 
suit himself to each new position in life. The last trait 
to make up this great character was modesty, the natu- 
ral result of the others. 

In the history of the chosen race Joseph occupies a 
very high place as an instrument of Providence. He 
was “sent before” his people, as he himself knew, to 
preserve them in the terrible famine, and to settle them 
where they could multiply and prosper in the interval 
before the iniquity of the Canaanites was full. In the 
latter days of Joseph’s life, he is the leading character 
He makes his father come into 
Egypt, and directs the settlement. He protects his 
kinsmen. Dying, he reminds them of the promise, 
charging them to take his bones with them. Blessed 
with many revelations, he is throughout a God-taught 
leader of his people. In the N. T. Joseph is only men- 
tioned; yet the striking particulars of the persecution 
and sale by his brethren, his resisting temptation, his 
great degradation and yet greater exaltation, the saying 
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of his people by his hand, and the confounding of his 
enemies, seem to indicate that he was a type of our 
Lord. He also connects the patriarchal with the Gos- 
pel dispensation, as an instance of the exercise of some 
of the highest Christian virtues under the less dis- 
tinet manifestation of the divine will granted to the 
fathers. 

8. For further discussion of the events of Joseph's 
history, see Wolfenb. Fragment. p. 36; Less, Geschichte 
der Rel. i, 267; J. T. Jacobi, Sdmmitl. Schrift. part 3i5 
Hess, Gesch. der Patriarch. ii, 324; Niemeyer, Charakt. 
ii, 340; Aligem. Welthist. ii, 8332; Heeren, Ideen, ii, 551; 
Jablonski, Opuse. i, 207; Gesenius, Thes. Hebr. p, 1181; 
Hammer, D. Osman. Reich, ii, 83, Hengstenberg, Mos. 
und Ag. p. 30; J. B. Burcardi, in the Mus. Helv. I, iii, 
355; Voigt, in the Brem. und verd. Biblioth. v, 599; 
Bauer, Heb. Gesch. i, 181; Ewald, Isr. Gesch. 1, 464; Do- 
derlein, Theol. Biblioth. iv, 717; Rosenmiiller, A lterth. 
iii, 310; Lengerke, Kendan, i, 263; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 
331; Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. ii, 332; Kitto, Daily Bible 
Illust.; Kurtz, Hist. of the Old Covenant ; Stanley, Hist. 
of the Jewish Church ; Adamson, Joseph and his Brethren 
(Lond. 1844); Edelman, Sermons on the Hist. of Joseph 
(Lond. 1839); Leighton, Lectures on Hist. of J. (Lond. 
1848) ; Plumptre, Hist. of Joseph (Lond. 1848) ; Randall, 
Lectures on Hist. of J. (Lond. 1852); Wardlaw, Hist. of 
Joseph (new ed. Lond. 1851); Gibson, Lectures on Hist. 
of J. (Lond. 1853) ; Overton, Lectures on Life of Joseph 
(London, 1866). Treatises on special points are the fol- 
lowing: Hoppe, De philosophia Josephi (Helmst. 1706) ; 
A Review of the Life and Administration of Joseph 
(London, 1743) ; J. B. Burckhard, De criminibus Josepho 
impactis (Basil. 1746); Ansaldus, Josephi religio vindi- 
cata (Brix. 1747); Trigland, De Josepho adorato (L. B. 
1750); Winkler, Unters. etniger Schwierigk. vom Jos. (in 
his Schriftsteller, 111, 1); Heuser, De non inhumaniter Jo- 
sephum fecisse (Halle, 1778); Kiichler, Quare Josephus 
patrem non de se certiorem fecerit (Leucop. 1798); Nic- 
olai, De servis Josephi medicis (Helmst. 1752); Piderib, 
De nomine Josephi in Aegypto (Marb. 1768-9); Reinec- 
cius, De nomine MIPS MIDS (Weissenf. 1725); Schré- 
der, De Josephi laudibus (in Schonfeld’s Vita Jacobi, 
Marb. 1718); Von Seelen, De Josepho Agyptiorum rec- 
tore (Lub. 1742); T. Smith, Hist. of Joseph in connec- 
tion with Eg. Antiquities (Lond. 1858); Walter, De Jo- 
sepho lapide Israelis (Hersf. 1734); Wunschald, De cog- 
nomine Josephi Algyptiaco (Wittenb. 1669), See Ja- 
con. 

2. The father of Igal, which latter was the Issachar- 
ite im to explore Canaan (Numb. xiii,7), B.C. ante 
1657, 

3. The second named of the sons of Asaph, appointed 
head of the first division of sacred musicians by David 
Ci Chron. xxv, 2,9). B.C. 1014. 

4. The son of Jonan, and father of Judah or Adaiah, 
among Christ’s maternal ancestors, but unmentioned in 
the O. T. (Luke ili, 30). B.C. ante 876. 

5. Son of Shebaniah, and one of the chief priests con- 
COmnpOrary with Jehoiakim (Neh. xii, 14). B.C. post 
536. 

6. One of the “sous” of Bani who divorced his Gen- 
tile wife after the exile (izra x, 42). B.C. 459, 

7. The son of Judah, and father of Semei, maternal 
ancestors -of Jesus (Luke iii, 26); probably the same 
with SCHECHANIAH, the son of Obadiah, and father of 
Bhomziah (1 Chron. iii, 21,92). B.C. between 536 and 
410, 

8. The son of Mattathiah, and father of Janna, ma- 
ternal ancestors of Christ, unmentioned in the Old Test. 
(Luke iii, 24). B.C. considerably post 406. See on this 
and Nos. 4 and 7, GENEALOGY or Jesus Curist, 

9. (Iwojd.) Son of Oziel, and father of On, an an- 
cestor of Judith (Judith viii, 1). 

10, A young man of high character, son of Tobias 
and nephew of the Jewish high-priest Onias Il, whose 
avarice he rebuked, but prevented its evil consequences 
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by propitiating Ptolemy, and becoming the collector of Fs 
his taxes. His history is given at considerable length 
by Josephus (Ant. xii, 4, 2-10), including his uninten- — 
tional marriage with his own niece, by whom he hada | 
son named Hyreanus. mail he 

11. (Imongoc.) Son of Zacharias, left with Azariaa 
as general of the Jewish troops by Judas Maccabeus, — 
and defeated by Gorgias, B.C. cir. 164 (1 Mace. v, 8, 56, 
60; Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 6). 

12. (lwonzoc.) In 2 Mace. viii, 22; x, 19, Joseph 
is named among the brethren of Judas Maccabeus ap- — 
parently in place of Joun (Ewald, Gesch. iv, 384, note; : 
Grimm, ad 2 Mace. viii, 22). The confusion of ‘Iwday- 
vnc, Iwan, ‘lwoije is well seen in the various readings 
in Matt. xiii, 55. See Joses. i 

13. Uncle of Herod the Great, who left him in charge 
when he went to plead his cause before Antony, with 
injunctions to put Mariamne to death in case he never 
returned; but this order, being disclosed to Mariamne, 
led to Joseph’s death by command of Herod through : 
suspicion of criminal intercourse with Mariamne (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xv, 5, 6,9). He had married Salome, Her- 
od’s sister (War, i, 22,4). He seems to be the same 
elsewhere called Herod’s treasurer (rapiac, Ant. Xv, 6,5). 

14. Son of Antipater, and brother of Herod the Great 
(Josephus, War, i, 8, 9), was sent by the latter witha = 
large force to subdue the Idumeans (Ant. xiv, 15,4), 
and afterwards left by him in Jerusalem with full pow- 
ers to act on the defensive against Macheras, neglecting 
which orders he lost his life in an engagement near Jer- 
icho (War, i, 17,1-4). He also had a son named Jo- 
seph (Ant. xviii, 5,4), who seems to be the one men- 
tioned as cousin (avedroc) of Archelaus (War, ii, 5, 2). 

15. Son of Ellemus, a relative of the high-priest 
Matthias, in whose place he officiated for a single day 
(apparently that of the annual atonement), in conse- 
quence of the accidental disqualification of the pontiff 
(Josephus, Ant. xvii, 6, 4). 

16. The foster-tather of our Saviour, being “ the hus- 

band of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called S 
Christ” (Matt. i, 16). By Matthew he is said to have 
been the son of Jacob, whose lineage 1s traced by the 
same writer through David up to Abraham. Luke rep- 
resents him as being the son of Heli, and traces his ori- 
gin up to Adam. Luke appears to have had some spe- 
cific object in view, since he introduces his genealogical 
line with words of peculiar import: “Jesus being (as 
was supposed) the son of Joseph, which was the son of 
Heli” (Luke iii, 23)—we évopiZero, “as was supposed,” +. 
in other terms, as accounted by law, as enrolled in the 
family registers; for Joseph being the husband of Mary, 
became thereby, in law (vdpoc), the father of Jesus, 
See GENEALOGY or Jesus Curist. He lived at Naz- 
areth, in Galilee (Luke ii, 4), and it is probable that his 
family had been settled there for some time, since Mary 
lived there too (Luke i, 26, 27). 

The statements of Holy Writ in regard to Joseph are 
few and simple. According to a custom among the 
Jews, traces of which are still found, such as hand-fast- 
ing among the Scotch, and betrothing among the Ger- 
mans, Joseph had pledged his faith to Mary; but before 
the marriage was consummated she proved to be with 
child, Grieved at this, Joseph was disposed to break 
off the connection; but, not wishing to make a public 
example of one whom he loved, he contemplated a pri- 
vate disruption of their bond. From this step, howey- 
er, he is deterred by a heavenly messenger, who assures 
him that Mary has conceived under a divine influence. 
“And.she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus; for he shall save his people from their 
sins” (Matt. i, 18 sq.; Luke i,27). It must have been 
within a very short time of his taking her to his home 
that the decree went forth from Augustus Caesar which 
obliged him to leave Nazareth with his wife and go to 
Bethlehem. He was there with Mary and her first- 
born when the shepherds came to see the babe in the 
manger, and he went with them to the Temple to pre- 
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nt the infant according to the law, and there heard 
he prophetic words of Simeon as he held him in his 
ns. When the wise men from the East came to Beth- 
em to worship Christ, Joseph was there; and he went 
down to Egypt with them by night, when warned by 
an angel of the danger which threatened them; and on 
a second message he returned with them to the land of 
Tsrael, intending to reside at Bethlehem, the city of Da- 
vid; but, being afraid of Archelaus, he took up his abode, 
as before his marriage, at Nazareth, where he carried on 
his trade as a carpenter. When Jesus was twelve years 
old Joseph and Mary took him with them to keep the 
Passover at Jerusalem, and when they returned to Naz- 
areth he continued to act as a father to the child Jesus, 
and was always reputed to be so indeed. 
_ Joseph was by trade a carpenter, in which busjness 
he probably educated Jesus (Thilo, Apoer. i,311). In 
Matt. xiii, 55, we read, “Is not this the son of the car- 
penter ?” and in Mark vi,3, “Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary?” ‘The term employed, réxrwy, is of 
a general character, and may be fitly rendered by the 
English word artificer or artizan, signifying any one 
that labors in the fabrication (aber in Latin) of arti- 
eles of ordinary use, whatever the material may be out 
of which they are made. See CARPENTER. Schleus- 
ner (in voc.) asserts that the universal testimony of the 
ancient Church represents our Lord as being a carpen- 
ter’s son. This is, indeed, the statement of Justin Mar- 
tyr (Dial. cum Tryphone, § 88), for he explains the term 
réxrwy, which he applies to Jesus, by saying that he 
made dporpa kai Cuya, ploughs and yokes ; but Origen, 
in replying to Celsus, who indulged in jokes against the 
humble employment of our Lord, expressly denied that 
Jesus was so termed in the Gospels (see the passage 
cited in Otho’s Justin Martyr, ii, 306, Jenw, 1843)—a 
declaration which suggests the idea that the copies 
which Origen read differed from our own; while Hila- 
rius, on Matthew (quoted in Simon’s Dictionnaire de la 
Bible, i, 691), asserts, in terms which cannot be mistak- 
en, that Jesus was a smith (ferrum igne vincentis, mas- 
samque formantis, etc.). Among the ancient Jews all 
handicrafts were held in so much honor that they were 
learned and pursued by the first men of the nation. See 
ARTIFICER. 
Jewish tradition (Hieros. Shaph. c. 14) names the fa- 
ther of Jesus N77325, Pendira, or Penthira (RW°T25, 
( Midrash, Kohel, x, 5; WavSnp, Thilo, Apocr.i, 528), and 
represents him (Orig. c. Cels. i, 32) as a rough soldier, 
who became the father of Jesus after Mary was be- 
trothed to Joseph. Another form of the legend sets him 
forth (Toled. Jeshu, p. 3, ed. Wagenseil; comp. Epiphan. 
Her. 78,7) under the name of Joseph Pandera (F017 
87725). Christian tradition makes Joseph an old man 
when first espoused to Mary (Epiphan. Her. 78,7 ), be- 
ing no less than eighty years of age, and father of four 
sons and two daughters. Theophylact, on Matt. xiii, 
f 55, says that Jesus Christ had brothers and sisters, all 
children of Joseph, whom he had by his sister-in-law, 
wife of his brother Cleophas, who having died without 
issue, Joseph was obliged by law to marry his widow. 
Of the sons, James, the brother of the Lord, was, he 
states, the first bishop of Jerusalem. Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccles. ii, 1) agrees in substance with Theophylact; so 
also does Epiphanius, adding that J oseph was fourscore 
years old when he married Mary. Jerome, from whom 
it appears that the alleged mother’s name was Escha, 
opposes this tradition, and is of opinion that what are 
termed the brothers of Jesus were really his cousins. 
See James; Mary. The painters of Christian antiq- 
uity conspire with the writers in representing Joseph as 
an old man at the period of the birth of our Lord—an 
evidence which is not to be lightly rejected, though the 
. precise age mentioned may be but an approximation to 
fact. Another account (Niceph. ii, 3) gives the name 
of Salome as that of Joseph’s first wife, who was related 
to the family of John the Baptist. The origin of all the 
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earliest stories and assertions of the fathers concerning 
Joseph, as, e. g., his extreme old age, his having sons by 
a former wife, his having the custody of Mary given to 
him by lot, and so on, is to be found in the apocryphal 
Gospels, of which the earliest is the Protevangelium of 
St. James, apparently the work of a Christian Jew of 
the 2d century, quoted by Origen, and referred to by 
Clement of Alexandria and Justin Martyr (Tischendorf, 
Proleg. xiii). The same stories are repeated in the oth- 
er apocryphal Gospels. The Monophysite Coptic Chris- 
tians are said to have first assigned a festival to St. Jo- 
seph in the Calendar, viz., on the 20th of July, which is 
thus inscribed in a Coptic Almanac: “ Requies sancti se- 
nis justi Josephi fabri lignarii, Deipare Virginis Marie 
sponsi, qui pater Christi vocari promeruit.” The apoc- 
ryphal Historia Josephi fabri lignarii, which now exists 
in Arabie (ed. Walling, Lips. 1722; in Latin by Fabri- 
cius, Pseudepigr. i, 300; also by Thilo.and Tischendorf), 
is thought by Tischendorf to have been originally writ- 
ten in Coptic, and the festival of Joseph is supposed to 
have been transferred to the Western churches from the 
East as late as the year 1399. The above-named his- 
tory is acknowledged to be quite fabulous, though it be- 
longs probably to the 4th century. It professes to be 
an account given by our Lord himself to the apostles on 
the Mount of Olives, and placed by them in the library 
of Jerusalem. It ascribes 111 years to Joseph’s life, and 
makes him old, and the father of four sons and two 
daughters before he espoused Mary. It is headed with 
this sentence: “ Benedictiones ejus et preces servant nos 
omnes, 0 fratres. Amen.” The reader who wishes to 
know the opinion of the ancients on the obscure subject 
of Joseph’s marriage may consult Jerome’s acrimonious 
tract Contra Helvidium. He will see that Jerome high- 
ly disapproves the common opinion (derived from the 
apocryphal Gospels) of Joseph being twice married, and 
that he claims the authority of Ignatius, Polycarp, Ire- 
neus, Justin Martyr, and “ many other apostolical men,” 
in favor of his own view, that our Lord’s brethren were 
his cousins only, or, at all events, against the opinion of 
Helvidius, which had been held by Ebion, Theodotus 
of Byzantium, and Valentine, that they were the chil- 
dren of Joseph and Mary. ‘Those who held this opin- 
ion were called Antidicomarianite, as enemies of the 
Virgin. (Epiphanius, Adv. Heres. 1. iii, t. i; Heres. 
Ixxviii, also Her. li. See also Pearson, On the Creed, 
art. Virgin Mary; Mill, On the Brethren of the Lord; 
Calmet, De St. Joseph. St. Mar. Virg. conjuge; and, for 
an able statement of the opposite view, Alford’s note on 
Matt. xiii, 55.) See GosreLs, SPuRIOUS. 

It is not easy to determine when Joseph died, That 
event may have taken place before Jesus entered on his 
public ministry. This has been argued from the fact 
that his mother only appeared at the feast at Cana in 
Galilee. The premises, however, hardly bear out the 
inference. With more force of argument, it has been 
alleged (Simon, Dict. de la Bible) that Joseph must have 
been dead before the crucifixion of Jesus, else he would 
in all probability have appeared with Mary at the cross. 
Certainly the absence of Joseph from the public life of 
Christ, and the failure of reference to him in the dis- 
courses and history, while “Mary” and “his brethren” 
not unfrequently appear, afford evidence not only of Jo- 
seph’s death, but of the inferior part which, as the legal 
father only of our Lord, Joseph might have been ex- 
pected to sustain. So tar as our scanty materials ena- 
ple us to form an opinion, Joseph appears to have been 
a good, kind, simple-minded man, who, while he af- 
forded aid in protecting and sustaining the family, 
would leave Mary unrestrained to use all the impres- 
sive and formative influence of her gentle, affection- 
ate, pious, and thoughtful soul, B.C. cir. 45 to A.D. 
cir. 25. 

Further discussion of the above points may be seen 
in Meyer, Num Jos. tempore nativ. C. fuerit senex de- 
crepitus (Lips. 1762); comp. Reay, Narratio de Jos. e s. 
codice desumptu (Oxon. 1823); Walther, Dass Jos. d. 
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wahre Vater Christi sei (Berlin, 1791); Oertel, A ntijo- 
sephismus (1792) ; Hasse, Jos. verum Jesu patrem non. Nee 
isce (Regiom, 1792); Ludewig, Hist. Krit. Unters. (Wol- 
ferb. 1831). The traditions respecting Joseph are col- 
lected in Act, Sanct. iii, 4 sq.; there is a Life of Joseph 
written in Italian by Affaitati (Mail. 1716). See also 
Volbeding, Index, p. 8; Hase, Leben Jesu (4th ed. 1854), 
p. 56. Comp. Jesus Curist. se 

17. Surnamed CArAPHAS (q. v.), Jewish high-priest 
in the time of our Lord’s ministry. 

18. A native (not resident, asin Michaelis, Begrdb- 
niss- und Auferstehungsgesch. Christi, p.44) of Arimathea 
(Matt. xxvii, 57, 59; Mark xv, 43, 45; Luke xxiii, 50; 
John xix, 38), a city, probably the Ramah of the O. 'T., 
in the territory of Benjamin, on the mountain range of 
Ephraim, at no great distance south of Jerusalem (Josh. 
xviii, 25; Judg. iv, 5), not far from Gibeah (Judg. xix, 
13; Isa. x, 29; Hos. v, 8). See ARIMATHAA. 

Joseph was a secret disciple of Jesus—“ an honorable 
counsellor (BouAeuri¢), Who waited for the kingdom of 
God” (Mark xv, 43), and who, on learning the death of 
our Lord, came and went in boldly unto Pilate, and 
craved the body of Jesus.” Pilate, having learned from 
the centurion who commanded at the execution that 
Jesus was actually dead, gave the body to Joseph, who 
took it down and wrapped his deceased Lord in fine 
linen which he had purchased for the purpose; after 
which he laid the corpse in a sepulchre which was hewn 
out of a rock, and rolled a stone against the door of the 
sepulchre (Mark xv, 43 sq.). From the parallel pas- 
sages in Matthew (xxvii, 58 sq.), Luke (xxiii, 50 sq.), 
and John (xix, 38 sq.), it appears that the body was 
previously embalmed at the cost of another secret dis- 
ciple, Nicodemus, and that the sepulchre was new, 
“wherein never man before was laid” (thus fulfilling 
Isa. lili, 9); also that it lay in a garden, and was the 
property of Joseph himself (comp. Origen, ¢. Cels. ii, p. 
103, ed. Spenc.; Walch, Observ. in Matt. ex inscript. p. 
84). This garden was “in the place where Jesus was 
crucified.” A.D. 29. See Gongorna. Luke describes 
the character of Joseph as “a good. man and a just,” 
adding that “he had not assented to the counsel and 
deed of them,” i. e. of the Jewish authorities. From 
this remark it is clear that Joseph was a member of the 
Sanhedrim: a conclusien which is corroborated by the 
epithet “counsellor,” applied to him by both Luke and 
Mark, Whether Joseph was a priest, as Lightfoot (Hor. 
Heb. p. 669) thought, there is not evidence to deter- 
mine. Various opinions as to his social condition may 
be found in Thiess (Krit. Comment. ii, 149). Tradition 
represents Joseph as having been one of the Seventy (It- 
tig, Diss. de Pat. Apostol. § 13; Assemani, Biblioth. Ori- 
ent. iti, 1,319 sq.); and that Joseph, being sent to Great 
Britain by the apostle Philip about the year 63, settled 
with his brother disciples at Glastonbury, in Somerset- 
shire, and there erected of wicker-twigs the first Chris- 
tian oratory in England, the parent of the majestic ab- 
bey which was afterwards founded on the same site. 
The local guides to this day show the miraculous thorn 
(said to bud and blossom every Christmas-day) that 
sprung from the staff which Joseph stuck in the ground 
as he stopped to rest himself on the hill-top. (See Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, i,1; and Hearne, Hist. and A ntiq of 
Glastonbury). Other traditional notices may be ser 
in the /vang. Nicod. ec. 12 sq.3 Acta sunctor Mart ii 
507 sq.; comp. the dissertations De Jose h , ane 2 
of Brémel [Teutzel] (Viteb. 1683) and Bion: a ria 
1729). See Jesus Curis, sgt A) 

19. Surnamed Barsasas (q. v-), one of the two per- 
sons whom the primitive Church, immediately after the 
resurrection of Christ, nominated, praying that the Holy 
Spirit would show which of them should enter the apos- 
tolic band in place of the wretched Judas. On the Noes 
being cast, it proved that not Joseph, but Matthias, Was 
chosen (Acts i, 23), A.D. 29, 

* * pel} ee the honorable Surname of Justus (q. 
ay as not improbably given him on account of 


| On Acts, i, 23; Ullmann, in the Theolog. Stud. u. Kritik, 
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Lord Jesus went in and out among them, beginning 
from the baptism of John,” until the ascension (Acts i, 
15 sq.). ‘Tradition also accounted him one of the Sev- 
enty (Eusebius, ist. Eccles.i, 12). The same historian — 
relates (iii, 39), on the authority of Papias, that Joseph 

the Just “drank deadly poison, and by the grace of God — 
sustained no harm.” Jt has been maintained that he is © 
the same as Joses, surnamed Barnabas, mentioned in 
Acts iv, 36; but the manner in which the latter is char- — 
acterized seems to point to a different person (Heinrichs, — 


i, 377; Mynster, ibid. 1829, ii, 326). He is also to be 
distinguished from Judas Barsabas (Acts xv, 22). ; 

20. Son of Camus or Camydus, appointed Jewish — 
high-priest in place of Cantheras by Herod, brother of — 
Agrippa I, who had obtained temporary control over the — 
Temple from Claudius Cesar during the presidency of 
Longiaus and the procuratorship of Fadus, A.D. 46.8 _ 
(Josephus, Ant. xx, 1,3). He was removed by the same 
authority in favor of Ananias, son of Nebedzus, during 
the procuratorship of Tiberius Alexander, A.D. 48 (#0. 
5, 2). 

21. Sumamed Cabi, son of Simon, a former high- 
priest of the Jews, and himself appointed to that office 
by Agrippa during the procuratorship of Festus (A.D. 
62), but shortly afterwards removed by the same au- 
thority on the arrival of Albinus (A.D. 62), in favor of 
Ananus, son of Ananus (Josephus, Ant, xx, 8, 11; 9, 1). 
See H1icu-priest. 

22. Son of a female physician (/arpivn), who excited 
a sedition at Gamala near the close of the Jewish inde- 
pendence (Josephus, Life, 37). 

23. Son of Dalus, an eminent Jew, who threw him- 
self into the flames of the Temple rather than surrender 
to the Romans (Josephus, War, vi, 4, 1). 


Joseph, patriarch or ConsTANTINOPLE from A.D. 
1416 to 1489, is one of the distinguished characters in 
the history of the Council of Florence. He was for 
a long time one of the most radical opponents to a un- 
ion of the Eastern and Western churches, but the cun- 
ning Romanists at last ensnared the hoary patriarch, 
and he was induced, at a time when Rome itself was 
divided, to throw his influence in favor of the politic 
Eugenius TV, and actually attended the Council of Flor- 
ence, there and then argued for union, and finally signed 
articles of agreement to effect this end. No sooner, 
however, had he assented than deep remorse for his ac- 
tion, forced upon him mainly by the unfortunate condi- 
tion of his country, then greatly harassed by the in- 
vading ‘Turks, brought him to a sick bed, and he died 
eight days after signing the instrument, June 10, 1489, 
leaving the Greek emperor, John Paleologus, the only 
support of the Greek Council. See Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, viii, 13 sq.; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. book iii, 
cent, Xv, pt. 11, ch. ii, § 13, 23, note 57. For further de- 
tails, see the articles BASLE, Counc, oF; FLORENCE, 
CouncILs OF; GREEK CuurcH. (J. H.W.) 


Joseph (Sr.) rae Hymnorocisr (Josephus hym- 
nographus, a native of Sicily, fled from that island to 
Africa and then to Greece. He entered a convent 
at Thessalonica, where he became eminent for his as- 
cetic practices, and for the fluency and gracefulness of 
his utterance, “so that he easily,” says his biographer, 
“threw the fabled sirens into the shade.” Having been 
ordained presbyter, he went to Constantinople with 
Gregory of Decapolis, who there became one of the lead- 
ers of the “orthodox” party in their struggle with the 
iconoclastic emperor, Leo the Armenian, which began 
in A.D. 814, From Constantinople Joseph repaired, at 
the desire of this Gregory, to Rome, to solicit the sup- 
port of the pope, but, falling into the hands of pirates, 
was by them carried away to Crete. Here he remained 
till the death of Leo the Armenian (A.D. 820), when he 
was, as his biographer asserts, miraculously delivered, 
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d conveyed to Constantinople, On his return he 
found his friend and leader Gregory dead, and attached 
himself to another leader, John, on whose death he 
caused his body, together with that of Gregory, to be 
transferred to the deserted church of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, in connection with which he established a monas- 
tery, that was soon, by the attractiveness of his elo- 
quence, filled with inmates. After this he was, for his 
strenuous defence of image worship, banished to Cher- 
sone, apparently by the emperor Theophilus, who reign- 
ed from A.D. 829 to 842; but, on the death of the em- 
peror, was recalled from exile by the empress Theodora, 
and obtained, through the favor of the patriarch Igna- 
tius, the office of scenophylax, or keeper of the sacred 
yessels in the great church of Constantinople. Joseph 
was equally acceptable to Ignatius and to his competi- 
tor and successor Photius. He died at an advanced age 
jn A.D. 883. Joseph is chiefly celebrated as a writer 
of canones or hymni, of which several are extant in MS., 
but there is some difficulty in distinguishing his com- 
positions from those of Joseph of Thessalonica. His 
Canones in omnia Beate Virginis Marie festa, and his 
Theotocia, hymns in honor of the Virgin, scattered 
through the ecclesiastical books of the Greeks, were 
published, with a learned commentary and a life of 
Joseph, translated from the Greek of John the Dea- 
‘con, by Hippolito Maracci, under the title of Mariale 
‘S. Josephi Hymnographi (Rome, 1661). The version 
of the life of Joseph was by Luigi Maracci, of Lucea, 
the brother of Ippolito. Another Latin version of the 
same life, but less exact, by the Jesuit Floritus, was 
published among the Vite Sanctorum Siculorum of Oc- 
tavius Cajetanus (Ottavio Gaetano), ii, 43 (Palermo, 
1657, folio), and reprinted in the Acta Sanctorum (see 
below). Some writers suppose that there was another 
Joseph, a writer of hymns, mentioned in the title of a 
MS. typicon at Rome as of the monastery of St. Nico- 
laus Casularum (raév KacotAwr). See Vita 8S. Josephi 
Hymnographi, in the Acta Sanctorum, s. d. TIL Aprilis, 
i, 269, ete., with the commentary of Previus of Papele- 
roche, and Appendix, p. xxiv; Fabricius, Bibl. Gree. xi, 
79; Menologium Grecorum, jussu Basilii, Imperatoris 
- editum, s. d. HI Aprilis (Urbino, 1727, folio).—Smith, 
Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. ili, 929. 


Joseph ben-Chija (in the Talmud simply styled 
Rabbi Joseph), one of the greatest of Israel’s Rabbis, was 
born in Babylon about A.D. 270. Rabbi Joseph was a 
disciple of Jehudah ben-J echeskel, the founder and pres- 
ident of the college at Pumbadita, and a fellow-student 
and intimate lifelong friend of the celebrated Rabba 
ben-Nachmani, commonly called Rabba, the reputed 
author of the Midrash Rabba, or the traditional com- 
mentary on Genesis, whom he succeeded in the presi- 
dency at Pumbadita about A.D. 330. He died, however, 
only three years after (about A.D. 333). Joseph de- 
serves our notice not so much from his connection with 
the school at Pumbadita, which, though brief, was yet 
of marked benefit to the development of Biblical schol- 
arship at that centre of Jewish learning, as for his Chal- 
dee versions of the Hebrew Scriptures (i. e. the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job), particularly of the Hagiographa, 
of which alone the authorship can be ascribed to him 
with any certainty (comp. the Rabbinic Bibles). Some 
Jewish critics credit him with a version of the whole O. 
Test.; and, indeed, from passages quoted in the Talmud 

‘ (comp. Moéd Katon, 26.a; Pesachim, 68, a; Menachoth, 
110, a; Joma, 32, b; 77, b; Aboda Sara, 44, a; Kiddu- 
shin, 18, a; 72, b; Nedarim, 38, a; Baba Kama, Babs 
Berachoth, 28, a) from a paraphrase with which he is 
accredited, it would appear that he translated Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Amos, Obadiah, Zephaniah, 
and Zechariah, since these passages are from these 
books, and are distinctly cited with the declaration 
pow 37 paan't5, “as R. Joseph has rendered it 
into Chaldee.” These renderings are, however, almost 
exactly those given in the Targum of Jonathan ben- 
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Uzziel (a fact which has led some to suppose that this 
Targum ascribed to Jonathan is in reality Joseph’s) ; 
and he himself even declared on several occasions, when 
discussing the meaning of a difficult passage in the 
Scriptures, “If we had not the Targum on this passage 
we should not know what it means” (see Sanhedrim, 94, 
a; Moéd Katon, 28,b; Megilla, 3, a). It is therefore un- 
reasonable to suppose him to have himself actually ren- 
dered into Chaldee more than the Hagiographa contain- 
ed (with a Latin version) in the Polyglots of Antwerp 
(1572), Paris (1645), London (1657), ete. In his day, Jo- 
seph b.-Chija must have enjoyed a very enviable reputa- 
tion for erudition. His knowledge of traditional lore is 
said to have been so extensive that he was surnamed, 
both in Palestine and Babylon, Joseph of Sinai, i, e. one 
acquainted with all the traditions in succession since the 
giving of the law on Sinai (Horajoth, 14, a; Sanhe~ 
drim, 42, a). One of his favorite studies was the Cab- 
alistic Theosophy, the mysteries of which, being con- 
tained in the vision of Ezekiel respecting the throne 
of God (M1772 MW"), he endeavored to propound 
(Chagiga, 18, a). See Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna 
Rabbinica, iii, 814; Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrea, ii, 1171 
sq.; Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, Pp. 
65, ete.; Furst, Kultur und Literaturgesch. der Juden in 
Asien, p. 144-155; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, iv, 408 sq., 
553 sq.; Ersch u. Gruber's A ligemeine Encyklopadic, sec. 
ii, vol. xxi, p.75; Etheridge, Introd. to Heb. Lit. p. 165 
sq.; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. s. v. 


Joseph ben-Gikatilla. See Moses (1A-Ko- 
HEN) BEN-SAMUEL. 


Joseph ben-Gorion (also called Josippon), is 
the name of the reputed author of the celebrated He- 
brew chronicle /iD70%19 “BQ, the book of Josippon, or 
"7330 VETO, the Hebrew Josippon, a work which, 
by the statement of the author, is placed in the era 
of Christ, for he says of himself that he is “the priest 
of Jerusalem” (and this can refer only to the celebrated 
Jewish historian Flavius Josephus [q. v.]), and further- 
more that he was appointed governor of the whole Jew- 
ish nation by Titus; and from the days of Saadia (A.D. 
950) up to our own time it was quoted both by Jewish 
and Christian writers as a genuine work of J osephus, 
Of late, however, critical inquiry has determined the 
work to be a production of the Middle Ages, The con- 
jecture is that the author was a Jew, and that he flour- 
ished about the 9th or 10th century, Zunz, in the Zeit- 
schrift f. Wissenschaft d. J udenth. (Berl. 1822, p. 300 sq.), 
asserted that Joseph ben-Gorion flourished in the 9th 
century, and that his work must since his day have un- 
dergone frequent emendations and alterations. Later 
Zunz (in his notes on Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, 
1841, ii, 246) changed his opinion somewhat, and regard~ 
ed Joseph as “ the [Hebrew | translator and editor of Jo- 
sephus,” and assigns him to “the middle of the latter 
half of the 10th century,” and says of him that his ac- 
counts of several nations of his time are as important as 
his orthography of Italian towns is remarkable.” To 
the same period Steinschneider (Jewish Liter., London, 
1857, p. 77) also assigns the work, but he believes the 
author to have been a native of Northern Italy, and con- 
siders the chronicle “the Hebrew edition of the Latin 
Hegesippus,” and “an offshoot from the fully developed 
Midrash of Arabian and Latin literature.” A still more 
modern critic, the celebrated Jewish historian Gritz - 
(Gesch.d. Juden, V, 281, and note 4 in the Appendix of the 
same volume), holds that the Jewish book, which he also 
assigns to the 10th century, is simply a translation of an 
Arabic book of Maccabees, entitled History of the Macca- 
bees of Joseph ben-Gorion (of which parts were published 
in the Polyglots, Paris, 1645; Lond. 1657) under the title 
of the Arabic book of Maccabees, and which is extant in 
two MSS. in the Bodleian library (UV ri Catalogue, Nos. 
782, 829), made by a skilful Italian Jew, who enriched 1 
with many original additions. His reason for assign~ 
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ing it to the earlier part of the 10th century is that 
Dunash b.-Tanaim (who flourished about 955) knew the 
work and spoke of parts of it (comp. Milman’s Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ui, 6, note). . 

But as to the chronicle itself. It consists of six 
books. It begins its record with Adam ; explains the 
genealogical table in Gen. xi; then passes on to the his- 
tory of Rome, Babylon, Cyrus, and the fall of Babylon ; 
resumes again the history ofthe Jews; describes the times 
of Daniel, Zerubbabel, Esther, ete.; gives an account of 
Alexander the Great, his connection, his exploits, and 
expeditions of his successors; and then continues the 
history of the Jews; of Heliodorus’s assault on the Tem- 
ple; the translation of the O, T. into Greek; the deeds 
of the Maccabees; the events of the Herodians; and the 
last war which terminated in the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus. The authorities quoted in this re- 
markable book are: 1. Nicolaus the Damascene; 2. Stra- 
bo of Cappadocia; 3. Titus Livius; 4. Togthas of Jeru- 
salem; 5. Porophius of Rome; 6. The history of Alex- 
ander, written in the year of his death by Magi; 7. The 
book of the antediluvian patriarch Cainan b.-Enos; 8. 
Books of the Greeks, Medians, Persians, and Macedoni- 
ans; 9. Epistle of Alexander to Aristotle about the won- 
ders of India; 10. Treaties of alliance of the Romans: 
11. Cicero, who was in the Holy of Holies of the Tem- 
ple during the reign of Pompey; 12. The intercalary 
years of Julius Czesar, composed for the Nazarites and 
Greeks; 13. The chronicles of the Roman emperors ; 
14, The constitutional diploma which Vespasian vener- 
ated so highly that he kissed every page of it; 15. The 
Alexandrian Library with its 995 volumes; 16. Jewish 
histories which are lost; and, 17. The national tradi- 
tions which have been translated orally. The first 
printed edition of this work appeared in Mantua, 1476 
-1479, with a preface by Abraham ben-Salmon Cona- 
to. A reprint of this edition (the text vitiated), with a 
Latin version by Miinster, was published at Basle, 1541. 
There appeared an edition from a MS. containing a 
somewhat different version of the work, and divided into 
ninety-seven chapters, edited by Tam Ibn-Jachja ben- 
David (Constantinople, 1510). New editions of it were 
published in Venice, 1544; Cracow, 1589; Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1689; Amsterdam, 1723; Prague, 1784; Zol- 
kiew, 1805; Vilna, 1819. It was partly translated into 
Arabic by Zechariah ben-Said el-Temeni about 1223, 
and into English by Peter Morwyng (Lond. 1558, 1561, 
1575, 1579, 1602), There are two other Latin transla- 
tions, besides the one by Miinster, 1541; one was made 
by the learned English Orientalist, John Gagnier (Ox- 
ford, 1716), and one by Breithaupt; the last has also the 
Hebrew text and elaborate notes, and will always con- 
tinue to be the student’s edition. There are German 
translations by Michael Adam (Zurich, 1546), Moses b.- 
Bezaliel (Prague, 1607), Abraham ben-Mordeeai Cohen 
(Amsterdam, 1661), and Seligmann Reis (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1707). Compare, besides the authorities al- 
ready cited, Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Ju- 
den (Berlin, 1832), p. 146-154; Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte 
der jtidischen Poesie (Leipzig, 1836), p. 37-40; Carmoly 
in Jost’s Annalen (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1839), i, 149 
sq.; Milman, /ist. of the Jews, iii, 131; Piirst, Biblothee 
Judaica, ii, 111-114; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 1547-1582; Kitto, Bibl. 
Cyclopedia, s. v. 

Joseph ben-Isaac Kimchi. Sce Krcuy, 

Joseph ben-Satia. See Saanpra. 


Joseph ben-Shemtob, a noted Jewish philoso- 
pher, polemic, and commentator, flourished in the mid- 
dle of the 15th century in Castile, and was in hich office 
at the court of Juan II. He was especially noted in his 
day as a philosopher, and wrote many philosophical 
works, which form important contributions to the his- 
tory of Jewish philosophy. He was especially rigid a 
defence of Judaism as a religious system, in opposition 
to the Christian, and in that line freely. used Profiat Ds 


ran’s writings, upon which he commented. See Pro- 


Frat. In his later days he lost his position at court 
through the machinations of the papists and the so-call- — 
ed converts from Judaism, and finally died the death of — 


martyrdom about 1460. His works of especial interest 


to us are: (1) Commentary on the celebrated Epistle of 


Profiat Duran against Christianity (Constantinople, 
1577); contained also in Geiger’s B13) YAP (Bres- 


lau, 1844):— (2) Course of Homilies delivered in the — 


synagogue on different Sabbaths on various portions of 
the Bible, entitled NTIPM 472, The Lye of the Reader 


(still in MS, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, Codex 


Michael, 581) :—(3) Commentary on Lamentations, com- 
posed at Medina del Campo in the year 1441 (MS. by De 
Rossi, No. 177) :—(4) Commentary on Genesis i, 1-vi, 8, 
being the Sabbatic lesson which commences the Jewish 
year [see Hapuraran]:—and (5) Exposition of Deut, 
xy, 11. Comp. Steinschneider, in Ersch und Gruber’s. 
Allgemeine Encyklop. sec. ii, vol. xxxi, p. 87-93; Cata- 
logus Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 1529; 
Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii, 179 sq.; also note 4 in the 
Appendix; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop, s. v. 

Joseph, Joel. See WiTzENHAUSEN. 

Joseph Taitatzak. See TAITATZAK. 


Jose’phus (‘Iwangoc v. r. Péonzoc), the Graeco- 
Latin form (1 Esdr. ix, 34) of the Heb. name JosePH (q- 
vy.) 6 (Ezra x, 42). 

Joséphus, Fravius, the celebrated Jewish histo- 
rian, was born at Jerusalem A.D, 37. His father’s name 
was Mattathias, and in his autobiography (the only 
source left us to write his history, as the works of his 
rival, Justus of Tiberias, are unhappily lost) he lays 
claim to royal and sacerdotal lineage, and alludes to the 
renown he enjoyed while yet a youth (Life,i,1). His 
early years scem to have been spent in close study of 
the Jewish traditions and the O.-T. writings. Dissat- 
isfied with all of the three principal Jewish sects, while 
yet a young man he spent three years as the follower 
of one Banus, an eremite, in the desert, but at last joined 
the sect of the Pharisees. He was only 19 when he left 
Banus, and he joined the Pharisees between 19 and 26, 
when he went to Rome. Soon afterwards, the impris- 
onment of some Jewish priests by the procurator Felix 
afforded him an opportunity of pleading his people’s cause 
before the emperor himself at the Roman capital, whith- 
er these men had been sent. On the way he was ship- 
wrecked (some have unwarrantably imagined that he was 
Paul’s companion in that disastrous voyage), but, being 
rescued by a Cyrenian vessel, he made his way to Rome. 
He there not only secured the object of his mission, but 
also ingratiated himself in the favor of the empress, and 
at length returned home loaded with presents. He 
found the mass of his countrymen determined on a re= 
volt from the empire, and he anxiously sought to dis- 
suade them from so rash a course. The Jews, however, 
refused to listen to his advice; and the only alternatives 
for him were either to follow the popular will, and thus 
perhaps make himself the leader of his people, or to re- 
turn to Rome, and there receive the rewards of treach- 
ery. In his description of the Jewish insurrection he 
has given us a graphic account of the numerous plots 
and perils in which he became entangled during this 
period of his life. After the disastrous retreat of Cestius 
Gallus from Jerusalem, and the barbarous massacre of 
the Jews at Sepphoris (q. v.) and the Syrian cities, the 
most peacefully inclined of the Jews joined the zealots, 
and Josephus no longer hesitated as to the best course 
to be pursued. With great ostentation of patriotism 
and self-devotion, he declared in favor of war “a ou- 
trance,” and he soon secured for himself the appoint- 
ment as general. Together with Joazar and Judas he 
was sent to Galilee, “the province on which the storm 
would first break.” His two colleagues, however, de- 
voted themselves to their priestly functions, and Jo- 
sephus became the sole commander (Life, 4-7; War, 
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), 4). Finding the 
themselves (see JouNn ov GiscHALa), and fearing that 
his command was too weak to meet the army of the 
approaching Vespasian, he retired to the Jewish strong- 
Nd Jotapata, and there awaited the attack of the Ro- 
For forty-seven days he encouraged his sol- 
2 -s to deeds that immortalized his name, (For an 
interesting description of this siege, see Weber and 
_ Holtzmann, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ii, 475 sq.; Milman, 
List. of the Jews [Middleton's edition }, ii, 252 sq.) Yet 
some writers, among them Raphall and Griitz, accuse 
him even here of treachery and cowardice, alleging that 
he endeavored to get away from Jotapata on the pre- 
tence of desiring to raise an army for its relief, although 
he could not have left “without either falling into the 
hands of the Romans or voluntarily joining them.” Even 
after the fall of that fortress he did not surrender to the 
Romans, but hid himself with forty companions in a cave, 
and refused to come forth, when his place of refuge was 
betrayed, until his life was guaranteed him. (See Smith, 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Biog. ii, 611, col. i: Raphall, 
Post-Bibl. Hist. Jews, p. 427 sq.) After his surrender 
to Vespasian he was put in chains, with a view to being 
sent to Rome for trial before Nero, He evaded this 
danger by predicting (he distinctly claims the gift of 
prophecy, War, iii, 8, 9) to Vespasian his future eleva- 
tion to the imperial throne, but was still held in con- 
finement for three years, until, on the realization of his 
prediction, his chains were cut from him, as a sign that 
he had been unjustly bound (War, iv, 10,7). Vespa- 
‘sian had been declared emperor by the Roman soldiers 
in the East, and he immediately set out for the West, 
leaving Titus in command, with orders to hasten the 
conclusion of the war still raging in Palestine. In this 
expedition on Jerusalem Josephus accompanied Titus. 
Titus had supposed this task, with the assistance of 
- the “renegade” (so Milman calls him), an easy one; 
but the Jews braved the attack of the Romans much 
more obstinately than the latter had expected, and, 
finally, Josephus was induced to go forth and urge his 
countrymen to capitulate, and thus to save the place 
from certain and total destruction. The people, by his 
account, were touched and ready to yield, but the lead- 
ers remained obstinate; but the fact is that they were 
naturally disinclined to listen to the counsels of a man 
who had quitted them in the hour of their greatest need. 
They even sought to kill him, and continued the de- 
fence to the last extremity. On the downfall of the 
city, the most intimate friends and relatives of Jose- 
phus were spared at his request, and, in return for 
his aid and counsel in the siege, a valuable estate 
in Judea was assigned him as a residence. Well 
aware, however, that among his countrymen he would 
- hardly find a safe refuge, he returned with Titus to 
Rome to enjoy the honors which Vespasian might be- 
stow upon him. He was received with great kind- 
ness by the emperor; but, although the privileges of 
Roman citizenship were conferred upon him and an an- 
nual pension awarded him, he was detested by the Ro- 
mans no less than by the Jews. It is supposed that 
his death occurred in the early years of Trajan’s reign, 
perhaps A.D. 103, For other facts of a more directly 
personal character, such as his three marriages, the 
names of his sons, etc., see the seventy-six chapters of 
his life, and the following other passages of his other 
works: Apion, i, 9,10; War, i; 11, 20, 3 sq.; 21, 2 sq:; 
fii, 7, 18 sq.; 8, 1 sq.; 9; vi, 5; Ant. ed. Havercamp, 1, 
5, 228, 536, 545, 682, 982; Suidas, s. v. *lwonroe. 

The character of Josephus has been very differently 
delineated by different writers. From his own works, es- 
pecially his books against Apion, it is evident that, though 
he dealt rather treacherously with his people, he yet felt 
a pride in the antiquity of the nation and in its ancient 
glories; and in the description of the misfortunes of the 
Jews he is by no means wanting in sympathy for them. 
Thus his account of the miserable fate of Jerusalem 
is altogether free from that tone of revolting coldness 
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of Athens (//ell. ii, 2, § 3 sq.). Yet the mildest inter- 
pretation that his conduct can receive certainly is that 
he despaired (as earnest patriots never do) of his coun- 
try, and that he deserted his countrymen in their great- 
est extremity. Indeed, from the very beginning, he 
appears to have looked on the national cause as hope- 
less, and to have cherished the intention of making 


some of the chief men of Tiberias that he was well 
aware of the invincibility of the Romans, though he 
thought it safer to dissemble his conviction; and he 
advised them to do the same, and to wait for a con- 
venient season—zrentévovar karody (Life, 35; compare 
War, iii, 5); and we find him again, in his attack on 
Justus the historian (Life, 65), earnestly defending 
himself from the charge of having in any way caused 
the war with Rome. Had this feeling originated in a 
religious conviction that the Jewish nation had forfeited 
God’s favor, the case, of course, would have been differ- 
ent; but such a spirit of living, practical faith we do 
not discover in Josephus. Holding in the main the 
abstract doctrines of a Pharisee, but with the principles 
and temper of a Herodian, he strove to accommodate 
his religion to heathen tastes and prejudices; and this 
by actual commissions (Ottius, Pratermissa a Joscpho, 
appended to his Spicilegiwm), no less tl.an by a ration- 


Rom. Biog. ii, 612). A more favorable opinion is some~ 
times expressed of Josephus, as by a writer in the Hvan- 
gelical Quart. Review, 1870, p. 420. Prof. F. W. Farrar 
(in Kitto, Cyclop. Bibl. Literature, s.v.) has perhaps best 
summed up the religious character of Josephus as that 
of “a strange mixture of the bigoted Pharisee and the 
time-serving Herodian,” and as “mingling the national 
pride of the patriot with the apostasy of a traitor.” 
Very different is the opinion of all on the writings of 
Josephus. Even in his day he was greatly lauded for 
his literary abilities. Though a Jew by birth, he had 
so ably acquired the Greek that he could be counted 
among the classic writers in that language. St. Jerome 
designates him as the “ Gracus Livius” (Zpist. ad ku- 
stach.); and, to come nearer our own days, Niebuhr 
| pronounces him a Greek writer of singular purity (Ane. 
Hist. iii, 455). But, withal, he is hardly deserving of 
the epithet ¢uad7Sne, so often bestowed on him (Suid. 
s.v. Lwonmoc; Isidor Pelusiot. iv, Hp. 75: “ diligentis- 
simus et dradgnSéoraroc,” Jos. Scaliger, De Emend. 
Temp. Pref. etc.). Tt is true, he understood the duty 
| and importance of veracity in the historian (Ant. AVE, 
1; War, i, 1; ¢. Apion, i, 19); nevertheless, “he is,” say's 
Niebuhr (Lect. Rom. Hist. 1. ¢.), “often untrue, and his 
archeology abounds in distortions of historical facts, and 
in falsifications which arise “rom his inordinate national 
pride; and wherever he deals in numbers, he shows his 
Oriental love of exaggeration” (this charge is, im a meas- 
ure, refuted, however, in Stud. u. Krit. 1853, p.48). But, 
even though Josephus may not in all things be implic- 
itly relied upon, his writings are to the theologian espe- 
cially invaluable, and we may well say, with Casaubon 
and Farrar, that it is by a singular providence that his 
works, which throw such a flood of light on Jewish af- 
fairs, have been preserved to us. They are of immense 
service in the entire Biblical department, as may be seen 
from the frequent references that have been made to his 
writings throughout this Cyclopedia, in the elucidation 
of the history, geography, and archwology of Scripture. 
Yet by this it must by no means be inferred that we 
detract in the least from our former statement, that Jo- 
sephus was not a man who believed in the inspiration 
of the Biblical writings. “In spite of his constant as- 
sertions (Ant. x, 11),” says Farrar (in Kitto), “he can 
have had no real respect for the writings which he so 
largely illustrates. If he had felt, as a Jew, any deep 
or religious appreciation of the O.-T. history, which he 
professes to follow (oddey xposeic ov ad rapahizwy, 
Ant. i, proem.), he would not have tampered with it as 


peace with Rome whenever he could. Thus he told. 


alistic system of modification (Smith, Dict. Greek and- 
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he does, mixing it with pseudo-philosophical fancies 
(Apion, 1, 10), with groundless Jewish Hagadoth or tra- 
ditions (such as the three years’ war of Moses with the 
Ethiopians, the love of Tharbis for him, etc. : Ant. i, 
10, 2), and with quotations from heathen writers of very 
doubtful authority (Ant. viii, 5, 8, ete.; see Van Dale, 
De Aristed, p.211). The worst charge, however, against 
him is his constant attempt, by alterations and suppres- 
- sions (and especially by a rationalistic method of deal- 
ing with miracles, which contrasts strangely with his 
credulous fancies), to make Jewish history palatable to 
Greeks and Romans, to such an extent that J. Ludolfus 
calls him ‘fabulator sepius quam historicus’ (//ist. 
Ethiop. p. 230). Thus he omits all the most important 
Messianic prophecies; he manipulates the book of Dan- 
iel in a most unsatisfactory manner (Ant. ix, 11); he 
speaks in a very loose way about Moses and Abraham 
(Ant. i, 8, 1; Apion, ii, 15); and, though he can swallow 
the romance of the pseudo-Aristeas, he rationalizes the 
account of the Exodus and Jonah’s whale (Ant. ii, 16, 5; 
ix, 10,2).” On the whole subject of his credibility as a 
writer, his omissions, his variations, and his panderings 
to Gentile taste, comp. J. A. Fabricius, De Joseph. et eus 
Scriptu, in Hudson's ed.; Van Dale, De Aristed, x, xi; 
Ne Idololatrid, vii; Brinch, Examen Hist. Flav. Josepha, 
in Havercamp, ii, 309 sq.; Ottius, Spictlegium ex Jose- 
pho; Ittigius, Prolegomena; Usher, Epist. ad Lud. Cap- 
pellum, p. 42; Whiston’s Dissertations, ete. | 
Of still greater interest, perhaps, to our readers must 
be the relation which Josephus, living as he did in the 
age of Christ himself, sustained towards Christianity. 
Some have gone so far as to assert not only the authen- 
ticity of passages in his writings alluding to Christ, ete. 
(see below), but have even made out of Josephus an 
Ebionite Christian (Whiston, Dissert. 1), if not a true 
follower of Jesus the Christ. Prof. Farrar (Gin Kitto), 
speaking on this point, says: “ Nothing is more certain 
than that Josephus was no Christian (amiray rep In- 
soi we Xpiorw, Orig. c. Cels. i, 35) ; the whole tone of 
his mind was alien from the noble simplicity of Chris- 
tian belief, and, as we have seen already, he was not 
eyen a good Jew. Whatever, therefore, may be thought 
about the passages alluding to John the Baptist (4 nt. 
xviii, 5, 2), and James, ‘the Lord’s brother’ (bid. xx, 9, 
1), which may possibly be genuine, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the famous allusion to Christ (Ant. 
Xviii, 3, 3) is either absolutely spurious or largely inter- 
polated. ‘The silence {partial or total] of Josephus on 
a subject of such importance, and with which he must 
have been so thoroughly acquainted, is easily explica- 
ble; and it is intrinsically much more probable that he 
should have passed over the subject altogether (as is 
done also by his contemporary, Justus of Tiberias, Phot. 
Cod. Bibl, 33) than that he should only have devoted 
to it a few utterly inadequate lines. Even if he had 
been induced to do this by some vague hope of getting 
something by it from Christians like Flavius Clemens, 
he certainly would not have expressed himself in lan- 
guage so strong (eye dvdga abroy Néyew ypr), and 
still less would he have vouched for the Messiahship 
the miracles, or the resurrection of Jesus, Justin, Ter- 
tullian, Chrysostom, Origen, and eyen Photius, knew 
nothing of the passage, nor does it appear till the time 
of Kusebius (Hist. Eccl, i, 2, Dem. Evang. iii, 5), a man 
for whom Niebuhr can find no better name than “a de- 
testable falsifier, and one whose historical credibility is 
well nigh given up. Whether Eusebius forged it him- 
self or borrowed it from the marginalia of some Chris- 
tian reader cannot be determined, but that Josephus did 
not write it [at least in its present form] may be re- 
garded as settled. Nay, the very next sentence (A ns 
Xvi, 3, 4) is a disgusting story, wholly irrelevant to the 
iit “ ee aaa ae se in all probability 
rach lous Soneoeelv ney itl decne: Eva 
Rabbinical writers (e. @.in the ee ead 
fst : 8 ledoth Jeshua ; 
see Wagenseil, Tela Ignea Satune; see Jesus Curis), 
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| That Josephus intended obliquely to discredit some of 


the chief Christian doctrines by representing them as 
having been anticipated by the Essenes seems by ne 
means improbable (comp. De Quincey’s Works, vol. 1x, 
The Essenes).” For a compendium of the abundant lit- 
erature on these questions, see Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. sec. 
34, The chief treatises are, Daubuz, Pro testimonio Fl. 
Jos. de Jesu Christ (London, 1706) ; reprinted in Haver- 
camp; Boéhmert, Ueber des Fl. Jos. Zeugniss von Christo — 
(Lpz. 1823); Le Moyne, Var. Saer. ii, 931, Heinichen, 
Excurs. I, ad Euseb. H. E. iii, 331; comp. also Langen, — 
Judenthum in Palistina (Freib. 1866), p. 440 sq.; Stud. 
wu. Krit, 1856, 840 sq. i 
It remains for us only to add a list of the works of Jose- 
phus (here we mainly follow Smith [ Dict. Gr, and Rom. 
Biog. s. v.|), Which are, 1. A History of the Jewish War, 
(epi row ‘Lovdaixod roXépov 7) Lovdaixije taropiag rept 
d\woewc), in seven books. Josephus tells us that he 
wrote it first in his own language (the Syro-Chaldee), 
and then translated it into Greek, for the information of 
European readers (War,i,1). The original is no longer 
extant. The Greek was published about A.D.75, under 
the patronage and with the especial recommendation 
of Titus. Agrippa II, also, in no fewer than sixty-two 
letters to Josephus, bore testimony to the care and fidel- 
ity displayed in it. It was admitted into the Palatine 
library, and its author was honored with a statue at _ 
Rome. It commences with the capture of Jerusalem 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, B.C.170; runs rapidly over the 
events before Josephus’s own time, and gives a detailed 
account of the fatal war with Rome (Josephus, Life, p. 
65; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iii, 9; Jerome, Catal. Script. — 
Ecel. p. 13 ; Ittigius, Prolegomena; Fabricius, Bibl. Gree. 
v,4; Vossius, De Hist. Grac. p. 239, ed. Westermann) :— 
2. Jewish Antiquities Clovdairy apyatodoyia), in twen- 
ty books, completed about A.D. 93, and addressed to 
Epaphroditus. The title, as well as the number of books, 
may have been suggested by the 'Pwpatey apyatodoyia 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The work extends from 
the creation of the world to A.D. 66, the 12th year of 
Nero, in which the Jews were goaded ‘to rebellion by 
Gessius Florus. It embraces, therefore, but more in de- 
tail, much of the matter of the first and second books 
on the Jewish War. Both these histories are said to 
have been translated into Hebrew, of which version, 
however, there are no traces, though some have er- 
roneously identified it with the works of the Pseudo- 
Josephus. See JoserPH BEN-GORTION :—3. His Life, in 
one book. This is an autobiography appended to the 
Antiquities, and is addressed to the same Epaphroditus, 
It cannot, however, have been written earlier than A.D. 
97, since Agrippa II is mentioned in it as no longer liv- 
ing (65) :—4. Kara’Aziwvoc (a treatise against A pion), 
in two books, also addressed to Epaphroditus. It is in 
answer to such as impugned the antiquity of the Jew- 
ish nation on the ground of the silence of Greek writers 
respecting it. The title, “against Apion,” is rather a 
misnomer, and is applicable only to a portion of the 
second book (1-13), It exhibits considerable learning, 
and is highly commended by Jerome. ‘The Greek text 
is deficient at ii, 5-9:—5, The Fourth of Maccabees (ei¢ 
MakkaBatove, 7 epi abtoKoaropocg Aoytopov), in one 
book. The genuineness of this treatise has been called 
in question by many (see Cave, Hist, Lit. Script. Ec- 
cles. p. 22), but it is attributed to Josephus by Eusebius, 
Jerome, Philostorgius, and others (see Fabricius, Bibi. 
Gree. v, 7; Ittigius, Prolegomena). Certainly, howey- 
er, it does not read like his works. It is an extreme- 
ly declamatory account of the martyrdom of Eleazar 
(an aged priest), and of seven youths and their moth- 
er, in the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
and this is prefaced by a discussion on the suprem- 
acy which reason possesses de jure over pleasure and 
pain. Its title has reference to the zeal fer God’s 
law displayed by the sufferers in the spirit of the Mac- 
cabees. There is a paraphrase of it by Erasmus, and 
in some Greek copies of the Bible it was inserted as the 
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by Josephus, For an account of it, see Photius, Cod. 
xlviii; Fabricius, Bibl. Gree. v, 8; Ittigius, Prolegomena, 


ad fin.:—7. Jerome (Pra. ad Lib. xi Comm. ad Esai- 


um) speaks of a work of one Josephus on Daniel’s vision 
of the seventy weeks, but he probably refers to some 
other Josephus:—&. At the end of his Antiquities Jose- 
phus mentions his intention of writing a work in four 
books on the Jewish notions of God and his essence, 
and on the rationale of the Mosaic laws, but this task he 
never accomplished. At any rate, the works have not 
come down to us. (See Whiston’s note, Ant. ad fin.; Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Gree. v, 9.) 

The writings of Josephus first appeared in print in a 
Latin translation, with no notice of the place or date of 
publication: the edition seems to have contained only a 
portion of the Antiquities. These, with the seven books 
of the Jewish War, were reprinted by Schiisler (Augsb. 
1470) in Latin; and there were many editions in the 
same language of the whole works, and of portions of 
them, before the editio princeps of the Greek text ap- 
peared at Basel, 1544, edited by Arlenius. Since then 
the works of Josephus have frequently been printed, 
both in the Greek and in many other languages. One 
of the most valuable editions is that by Hudson (Oxf, 
1720, 2 vols. fol.). The text is founded on a most care- 
ful and extensive collation of MSS., and the edition is 
further enriched by notes and indices, The principal 
English versions are those of Lodge (Lond. 1602); one 
from the French of D’Andilly (Oxford, 1676, reprinted 
at London, 1683); that of L’Estrange (Lond. 1702), and 
that of Whiston (London, 1737). The two last-men- 
tioned versions have frequently been reprinted in vari- 
ous shapes. See, besides the authorities already no- 
ticed, Griitz, Geschichte d. Juden, iii, 399 sq. ; Weber and 
Holtzmann, Gesch. d. Judenth. ii, 467 sq.; Jost, Gesch. d. 
Judenth. u. s. Sekten, i, 225, 319, 444; De Wette, Hebr. 
jiid. Archéologie, p.9; Ewald, Gesch. Christus (1855), p. 
104 sq.; Milman, Hist. of the Jews, vol. ii (see Index in 
vol. iii); Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. s. V.; First, 
Biblivtheca Judaica, ii, 117 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Jo’ses (‘Iwaijc, perhaps for Joseph, which is some- 
times thus written in the Talmud, "01" for O17; see 
Lightfoot on Acts i, 23; and, indeed, Iwon®@ actually 
appears in some codices for "Iwojjc in Matt., Mark xv, 
and Acts; but better MSS. have ‘lwavyn¢ in Matt. xiii; 
others have ‘Incoie in Luke), the name of two or three 
persons in the New Testament. 

1. Erroneously in the A. V. (Luke iii, 29) “ JOSE” 

aves 
oo es son of Mary and Cleopas, and brother of James 
the Less, of Simon, and of Jude, and, consequently, one 
of those who are called “the brethren” of our Lord 
(Matt. xiii, 55; xxvii, 56; Mark vi,3; xv, 40,47). See 
James; JupE. He was the only one of these brethren 
who was not an apostle —a circumstance which has 


_ given occasion to some unsatisfactory conjecture. It is, 


perhaps, more remarkable that three of them were apos- 
tles than that the fourth was not. A.D. 28.—Kitto. 
See Jesus Curist. 

3. (Acts iv, 36.) See BARNABAS. 

Jo’shah (Heb. Yoshah’, mw, prob. establisher ; 
Sept. Twoiac, v. r. Iwaia ; Vulg. Josa), son of Ama- 
ziah, and one of the chief Simeonites, the increase of 
whose family induced them to migrate to the valley of 
Gedor, whence they expelled the aboriginal Hamites 
(1 Chron. iv, 34). B.C. cir. 711. 

Josh’aphat (1 Chron. xi, 43). 
PHAT, 1. . 

Joshavi’ah (Heb. Yosharyah’, 07D", Jehovah is 
sufficient, otherwise i. q. Josibiah ; Sept. "Twoia ; Vulg. 
Josaja), son of Elnaam, and (with his brother Jeribai) 
one of David’s famous body-guard (1 Chron. xi, 46). 


See JenosHA- 
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, fourth book of the Maccabees (Fabricius, J, c.). There 
are, besides these, also attributed to him :—6, The treat- 
ise [epi rod wayrdc, which was certainly not written 


B.C. 1046, 
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‘ Joshbek’ashah (Heb. Yoshbekashah’, MUPaw, 
prob, for MPa Aw", seat in hardness ; Sept. Le/acar- 
ray and lesBakardy v.r. LeoBaoacd ; Vulg. Jesbacas- 
sa), one of the sons of Heman, and leader of the seven- 


teenth division of Temple musicians (1 Chron, xxv, 4, 
24). B.C. 1014. 


J o’sheb-bas’sebeth (Heb. Yosheb’-bash-She'beth, 
MAWD AY, sitting in the session, i. e. council ; Sept. 
"LeBoodé; Vulg. sedens in cathedra; Auth. Vers. “ that 
sat in the seat’), the chief of David’s three principal 
heroes (2 Sam. xxiii, 8); called in the parallel passage 
(1 Chron, xi, 11) JAsHopnam (q. v.). 


Josh’ua (Heb. Yehoshu’d, Swi", Jehovah is his 
help, or Jehovah the Saviour, according to Pearson, On 
the Creed, art. ii, p. 89, ed. 1843 ; Sept., N. T., and Jose- 
phus ‘Ijcove; Auth. Vers, “Jehoshua” in Numb. xiii, 
16, and “ Jehoshuah” in 1 Chron, vii, 27; “Jesus” in Acts 
vii, 45; Heb. iv, 8, comp. Jesuua; Jesus), the name of 
several men. / 

1. The son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, the as- 
sistant and successor of Moses, whose history is chiefly 
contained in the book that bears his name. His name 
was originally Hosnea (254, salvation, Numb. xiii, 
8), and it seems that the subsequent alteration of it by 
Moses (Numb. xiii, 16) was significant, and proceeded 
on the same principle as that of Abram into Abraham 
(Gen. xvii, 5), and of Sarai into Sarah (Gen. xvii, 15), 
In Neh. viii, 17, he is called by the equivalent name 
Jusuua (35055, salvation). See Jusus. 

1. Personal History—According to the Tsemach Da- 
vid, Joshua was born in Egypt, in the year of the Jewish 
era 2406 (B.C. 1037) ; but as he was probably about the 
age of Caleb, with whom he was associated, we may as- 
sign his birth to B.C. cir. 1698 (or, as below, 1693). The 
future captain of invading hosts grew up a slave in the 
brick-fields of Egypt. Born about the time when Mo- 
ses fled into Midian, he was a man of some forty years 
when he saw the ten plagues and shared in the hurriea 
triumph of the Exodus. The keen eye of the aged Law- 
giver soon discerned in Hoshea those qualities which 
might be required in a colleague or successor to him- 
self, In the Bible he is first mentioned as being the 
victorious commander of the Israelites in their battiv 
against the Amalekites at Rephidim (Exod. xvii, 8-161. 
B.C. 1658. When Moses ascended Mount Sinai to re- 
ceive for the first time (compare Exod. xxiv, 13, aud 
xxxiii, 11) the two Tables, Joshua, who is called his min- 
ister or servant, accompanied him part of the way, and 
was the first to accost him in his descent (Exod. xxxii, 
17). Soon afterwards he was one of the twelve chiefs 
who were sent (Numb. xiii, 17) to explore the land of 
Canaan, and one of the two (xiv, 6) who gave an en- 
couraging report of their journey. B.C. 1657. The 
forty years of wandering were almost passed, and Joshua 
was one of the few survivors, when Moses, shortly be~ 
fore his death, was directed (Numb. xxvii, 18) to invest — 
Joshua solemnly and publicly with definite authority, 
in connection with Eleazar the priest, over the people 
(Deut. iii, 28). After this, God himself gave Joshua a 
charge by the mouth of the dying Lawgiver (Deut. 
xxxi, 14,23). B.C. 1618. Under the direction of God 
again renewed (Josh. i, 1), Joshua, now in his 85th year 
(Josephus, Ant. v, 1, 29), assumed the command of the 
people at Shittim, sent spies into Jericho, crossed the Jor- 
dan, fortified a camp at Gilgal, circumcised the people, 
kept the Passover, and was visited by the captain of the 
Lord’s host. (See below.) A miracle made the fall of 
Jericho more terrible to the Canaanites. A miraculous 
repulse in the first assault on Ai impressed upon the in- 
vaders the warning that they were the instruments of a 
holy and jealous God. Ai fell; and the law was inscribed 
on Mount Ebal, and read by their leader in the presence 
of all Israel. The treaty which the fear-stricken Gib- 
eonites obtained deceitfully was generously respected by 
Joshua, It stimulated and brought to a point the hos- 
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tile movements of the five confederate chiefs of the Am- 
orites. Joshua, aided by an unprecedented hailstorm 
and a miraculous prolongation of the day (see below), 
obtained a decisive victory over them at Makkedah, and 
proceeded at once to subjugate the south country as far 
as Kadesh-barnea and Gaza. He returned to the camp 
at Gilgal master of half of Palestine. 

In another campaign he marched to the waters of 
Merom, where he met and overthrew a confederacy of 

the Canaanitish chiefs in the north, under Jabin, king 
of Hazor; and in the course of a protracted war he led 
his victorious soldiers to the gates of Zidon and into the 
valley of Lebanon under Hermon. In six years, six na- 
tions, with thirty-one kings, swell the roll of his con- 
quests; amongst others the Anakim—the old terror of 
Israel—are speciaily recorded as destroyed everywhere 
except in Philistia. It must be borne in mind that the 
extensive conquests of Joshua were not intended to 
achieve, and did not achieve the complete extirpation 
of the Canaanites, many of whom continued to occupy 
isolated strongholds throughout the land. (See below.) 

Joshua, now stricken in years, proceeded, in conjunc- 
tion with Eleazar and the heads of the tribes, to com- 
plete the division of the conquered land; and when all 
was allotted, Timnath-serah in Mount Ephraim was as- 
signed by the people as Joshua’s peculiar inheritance. 
The tabernacle of the congregation was established at 
Shiloh, six cities of refuge were appointed, forty-eight 
cities assigned to the Levites, and the warriors of the 
trans-Jordanic tribes dismissed in peace to their homes. 

After an interval of rest, Joshua convoked an assem- 
bly from all Israel. He delivered two solemn addresses 
reminding them of the marvelous fulfilment of God’s 
promises to their fathers, and warned them of the condi- 
tions on which their prosperity depended; and, lastly, 
he caused them to renew their covenant with God at 
Shechem, a place already famous in connection with 
Jacob (Gen. xxxv, 4) and Joseph (Josh. xxiv, 32). He 
died at the age of 110 years, and was buried in his own 
city, Timnath-serah (Josh. xxiv). B.C. 1593. Accord- 
ing to Schwarz (Paiest. p. 147), his grave, ornamented 
with a handsome monument, is still pointed out at Ke- 
far Charas. 

2. His Character.—Joshua’s life has been noted as 
one of the very few which are recorded in history with 
some fulness of detail, yet without any stain upon them. 
In his character have been traced, under an Oriental 
garb, such features as chiefly kindled the imagination 
of Western chroniclers and poets in the Middle Ages: 
the character of a devout warrior, blameless and fear- 
less, who has been taught by serving as a youth how to 
command as a man; who earns by manly vigor a quiet, 
honored old age; who combines strength with gentle- 
ness, ever looking up for and obeying the divine im- 
pulse with the simplicity of a child, while he wields 
great power and directs it calmly, and without swery- 
ing, to the accomplishment of a high, unselfish purpose, 

All that part of the book of Joshua which relates his 
personal history seems to be written with the uncon- 
scious, vivid power of an eye-witness. We are not mere- 
ly taught to look with a distant reverence upon the first 
man who bears the name which is above every name. 
We stand by the side of one who is admitted to hear 
the words of God, and see the vision of the Almighty. 
The image of the armed warrior is before us as ane in 
the sight of two armies he lifted up his spear over un- 
guarded Ai. We see the majestic presence which in- 
spired all Israel (iv, 14) with awe; the mild father who 
remonstrated with Achan; the calm, dignified judge who 
pronounced his sentence; the devoted worshipper pros- 
trating himself before the captain of the Lord’s host 
We see the lonely man in the height of his power, sep- 
TMG eae detec ee 
deeds and many bacon S ' then ae ce nO any, 
for an attempt to bind hig Seat ee 

a t 8 people more closely to the 
service of God whom he had so long served and wor- 
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shipped, and whom he was ever learning to know more 
and more. oe: 


The great work of Joshua’s life was more exciting 


but less hopeful than that of Moses. He gathered the — 


first fruits of the autumn harvest where his predecessor — 
had sown the seed in spring. It was a high and inspir- 


ing task to watch beside the cradle of a mighty nation, 


and to train its early footsteps in laws which should last 
for centuries; and it was a fit end to a life of expecta- 
tion to gaze with longing eyes from Pisgah upon the 
Land of Promise. But no such brightness gleamed upon 
the calm close of Joshua’s life. Solemn words, and dark 
with foreboding, fell from him as he sat “under the oak 
that was by the sanctuary of the Lord in Shechem.” 
The excitement of his battles was past; and there had 
grown up in the mind of the pious leader a conscious- 
ness that it is the tendeney of prosperity and success to 


make a people wanton and worldly-minded, idolaters in _ 


spirit if not in act, and to alienate them from God. 

Holy Scripture itself suggests (Heb. iv, 8) the consid- 
eration of Joshua as a type of Christ. Many of the 
Christian fathers have enlarged upon this view; and 
Bishop Pearson, who has collected their opinions (On the 
Creed, art. ii, p. 87-90, and 94-96, ed. 1843), points out 
the following and many other typical resemblances: (1.) 
the name common to both; (2.) Joshua brings the peo- 
ple of God into the land of promise, and divides the land 
among the tribes; Jesus brings his people into the pres- 
ence of God, and assigns to them their mansions; (3.) 
as Joshua succeeded Moses and completed his work, so 
the Gospel of Christ succeeding the law, announced One 
by whom all that believe are justified from all things 
from which we could not be justified by the Law of 
Moses (Acts xiii, 39); (4.) as Joshua, the minister of 
Moses, renewed the rite of circumcision, so Jesus, the 
minister of the circumcision, brought in the circumcis- 
ion of the heart (Rom. xv, 8; ii, 29). 

3. Difficulties in his Narrative.—It has been question- 
ed whether the captain of the Lord’s host (ch. v, 13-15) 
was a created being or not. Dr. W.H. Mill discusses 
this point at full length and with great learning, and 
decides in favor of the former alternative (On the Histor- 
ical Character of St. Lukes First Chapter, Camb. 1841, 
p-92). But J.G. Abicht (De Duce Ezercitus, ete., ap. 
Nov. Thes. Theologico-philolog. i, 503) is of opinion that 
he was the uncreated angel, the Son of God. Compare 
also Pfeiffer, Diff. Script. Loc. p.173. See ANGEL. 

The treatment of the Canaanites by their Jewish con- 
querors is fully discussed by Dean Graves, On the Penta- 
teuch, pt. iii, lect.i. He concludes that the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites was justified by their crimes, and 
that the employment of the Jews in such extermination 
was quite consistent with God’s method of governing 
the world, Professor Fairbaim (Typology of Scripture, 
bk. ili, ch. 4, § 1, ed. 1854) argues with great force and 
candor in favor of the complete agreement of the princi- 
ples on which the war was carried on by Joshua with 
the principles of the Christian dispensation. See Ca- 
NAANITES. 

Among the supernatural occurrences in the life of 
Joshua, none has led to-so. much discussion as the pro- 
longation of the day of the battle of Makkedah (x, 12- 
14). No great difficulty is found, in deciding as Pfeiffer 
has done (Diff: Script. loc. p. 175) between the lengths 
of this day and that of Hezekiah (2 Kings xx, 11), and 
in connecting both days with the Egyptian tradition 
mentioned by Herodotus, ii, 142. But since modern sci- 
ence revealed the stupendous character of this miracle, 
modern criticism has made several attempts to explain 
1taway. It is regarded by Le Clerc, Dathe, and others 
as no miracle, but an optical illusion ; by Rosenmiiller, 
following Ilgen, as a mistake of the time of day; by 
Winer and many recent German critics, with whom Dr. 
Davidson (Introd. to O. T. p. 644) seems to agree, as a 
mistake of the meaning or the authority of a poetical 
contributor to the book of Jasher. So Ewald (Gesch. 
Isr. ii, 826) traces in the latter part of verse 13 an in- 
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he supposes to have written the book of Deuteronomy, 
and here to have misunderstood the vivid conception of 
an old poet; and he cites numerous similar conceptions 
from the old poetry of Greece, Rome, Arabia, and Peru. 


_ But the literal and natural interpretation of the text, as 


intended to describe a miracle, is sufficiently vindicated 
by Deyling, Observ. Sacr.i,§ 19, p.100; and J.G. Abicht, 
De statione Solis ap. Nov. Thes. Theol.-philol. i, 516; and 
is forcibly stated by Bishop Watson in the fourth letter 
in his Apology for the Bible. Barzillai (Josua und die 
Sonne, from the Italian, Trieste, 1869) understands the 
word 015, “stand still” (lit. be dumb), to signify mere- 
ly cease to shine, and the expression “ hasted not to go 
down a whole day” as equivalent to withheld its full 
light !—in other words, there was an eclipse: how this 
could be of service to the Hebrews does not appear. 
See GrBeon; JASHER. 

4, Length of his Administration—According to Jo- 
sephus (Ant. vy, 1, 29), Joshua commanded the Jews 
twenty-five years, but, according to other Jewish chro- 
nologers, twenty-seven years. The Z'semach David, on 
the years of the Jewish era 2489 and 2496, remarks: 
“Tt is written in the Seder Olam that Joshua judged Is- 
rael twenty-five years, commencing from the year 2488, 
immediately from the death of Moses, to the year 2516. 
This, however, would not be known to us but for cabal- 
istic tradition, but in some degree also by reasoning,” 
etc. Hottinger (Smegma, p. 469) says: “ According to 
the Midrash, Rahab was ten years old when the Israel- 
ites left Egypt; she played the harlot during the forty 
years in which the Israelites were in the desert. She 
became the wife of Joshua, and eight prophets descend- 
ed frem her, viz. Jeremiah, Mahasia, Hanamael, Shal- 
lum, Baruch, Ezekiel. 
prophetess was her descendant.” Some chronologers 
have endeavored to reduce the rule of Joshua to seven- 
teen, and others to twenty-one years. There is no good 
reason for departing from the number assigned by Jo- 
sephus (see Meth. Quar. Rev. 1856, p. 450). See Curo- 
NOLOGY. 

5. Other Traditionary Notices.—Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. 
in Matt. i, 5, and Chorogr. Luce premis. iv, § 3) quotes 
Jewish traditions likewise to the effect that the sep- 
ulchre of Joshua was adorned with an image of the sun 
in memory of the miracle of Ajalon. The Sept. and the 
Arab. Ver. add to Josh. xxiv, 30 the statement that in 
his sepulchre were deposited the flint-knives which were 
used for the circumcision at Gilgal (Josh. v, 2). 

There also occur some vestiges of the deeds of Joshua 
in other historians besides those of his own country. 
Procopius mentions a Pheenician inscription near the 
city of Tingis in Mauritania, the sense of which was: 
“ We are those who fled before the face of Joshua the 
robber, the son of Nun” (De Bell. Vandal. ii, 10). Suidas 
(sub voce Xavady): “We are the Canaanites whom 
Joshua the robber persecuted.” Compare Fabricii Co- 
dex Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti,i, 889 sq., and 
the doubts respecting this statement in Dale, De Origine 
et Progressu Idolatrie, p. 749 sq. Ewald (Gesch. Isr. 
ii, 297, 298) gives sound reasons for forbearing to use 
this story as authentic history. It is, however, accept- 
ed by Rawlinson (Bampton Lecture for 1859, iii, 91). 
A letter of Shaubech, 721%, king of Armenia Minor, in 


the Samaritan book of Joshua (ch. xxvi), styles Joshua 


bimgpos 379528, lupus percussor, “the murderous 


wolf;” or, according to another reading in the book 
Juchasin (p. 154, f. 1), and in the Shalsheleth Rakkabba- 
lah (p. 96), MIAAY ANT, lupus vespertinus, “ the evening 
wolf” (comp. Hab. i, 8; Hottinger, Historia Orientalis, 
Tiguri, 1651, p. 40 sq.; Buddeus, Hist. Eccles. p. 964 sq.). 
A comparison of Hercules, according to the Phoenician 
and Greek mythology, with Joshua has been attempted 
by Hercklitz (Quod Hercules idem sit ac Josua, Lipsizx, 
1706; comp. Anton. Compar. libror. sae. V, T, e scrypt. 
wprofan. iv, v, Gorlic, 1817). 
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6. Additional Literature on Joshua personally, and his 
Exploits—Vhe principal occurrences in the life of Joshua 
are reviewed by Bishop Hall in his Contemplations on the 
0. T. dks. 7,8, and 9. See also T. Smith, Hist. of Joshua 
(Lond. 1862); Overton, Life of Joshua (Lond. 1866); 
Hess, Gesch. Josuas (Zitr. 1759); Masius, Joswe historia 
(Antw. 1754) ; Plumptre, /ist. of’ Joshua (Lond, 1848). 

JOSHUA, Boox or, the first in order of the D°N8"33 
D DWN, or Former Prophets in the Hebrew Canon. 
See Brsie, It is so called from the personage who oc- 
cupies the principal place in the narration of events con- 
tained therein, and may be considered as a continuation 
of the Pentateuch, since it commences with “vav con- 
tinuative” in the word "754, which may be rendered 
thereupon it happened. : 


I. Contents—This book gives an account of the for- 
tunes of the Israelites from the death of Moses to that 
of Joshua, the son of Nun, Beginning with the ap- 
pointment of Joshua to succeed Moses as the leader of 
the people, it proceeds to describe the arrangements 
made by Joshua in prospect of passing over Jordan (i- 
ii); the crossing of the river, and the setting up of a 
memorial on the further side at Gilgal (iii-iv); the dis- 
may which this occasioned to the Canaanites (vy, 1) ; the 
circumcision of the males among the people, that rite 
having been neglected in the wilderness; the observ- 
ance of the Passover by them in the camp at Gilgal; 
the ceasing of the manna on the day after they had 
entered Canaan (v, 2-12); the encouragement given to 
Joshua to proceed on his enterprise by the appearance 
of an angel to him (v, 13-15); the siege and capture of 
Jericho (vi); the defeat of the Israelites at Ai (vii); the 


taking of Ai (viii, 1-29); the writing of the law on ta-_ 


bles of stone, and the solemn repetition from Ebal and 
Gerizim of the blessings and the curses which Moses 
had written in the book of the law (viii, 30-35); the 
confederation of the kings of Northern Canaan against 
the Israelites; the cunning device by which the Gibeon- 
ites secured themselves from being destroyed by the Is- 
raelites; the indignation of the other Canaanites against 
the Gibeonites, and the confederation of the kings around 
Jerusalem against Joshua, with their signal defeat by 
him (ix, x); the overthrow at the waters of Megiddo of 
the great northern confederacy, with the destruction of 
the Anakim (xi); the list of kings whose country the 
Israelites had taken under Moses and Joshua (xii) ; the 
division of the country, both the parts conquered and 
those yet remaining under the power of the Canaanites, 
among the different tribes, chiefly by lot; the setting up 
of the tabernacle in Shiloh; the appointment of cities 
of refuge and of cities for the Levites; the return of the 
Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
to their possessions on the east of the Jordan, after the 
settlement of their brethren in Canaan (xiii-xxii); and 
the farewell addresses of Joshua to the people, his death 
and burial (xxiii-xxiv). The book maturally divides it- 
self into two parts; the former (i-xii) containing an ac- 
count of the conquest of the land; the latter (xiii-xxiv) 
of the division of it among the tribes. These are fre- 
quently cited distinctively as the historical and the geo- 
graphical portions of the book. 

a. The first twelve chapters form a continuous narra- 
tive, which seems never to halt or flag. The descrip- 
tion is frequently so minute as to show the hand not 
merely of a contemporary, but of an eye-witness. An 
awful sense of the divine Presence reigns throughout. 
We are called out from the din and tumult of each bat- 
tle-field to listen to the still small voice. The progress 
of events is clearly foreshadowed in the first chapter 
(vers. 5,6). Step by step we are led on through the 
solemn preparation, the arduous struggle, the crowning 
triumph. Moving everything around, yet himself 
moved by an unseen power, the Jewish leader rises 
high and calm amid all. 

b. The second part of the book (ch. xili-xxi) has been 


| aptly compared to the Domesday-book of the Norman 
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ich it | ri i Judah. The taking of 
lel nue if eri ay ee er neee ie prearripenb ns rere As for the omen ines 
consists were doubtless the abstrac orts ai : ant at out readers! 
yore supil by tho men whom Jahan nt a | erect one ea whi Ha 
ce die i F : been laid is, that in various parts of the book 
able that changes were introduced into their reports— stress has a i ae ubdined ther barcuaeteae 
whether kept separately among the national archives, Joshua - a ites (xi, 105 xii, 7 5q.s axl, 43; xxii 
or embodied in the contents of a book——by ee piceiar ® in pees it is ‘stated that large portions of 
Sag Ce a et era concen Soa ed d= 
a mae ; xviii, 3 sq.; xxiii, 5-12). It is worthy of note, 
Sere Set See be Aol eae acess sed Se that i isa preheat which 
ere cae ed ies os : ese fe if : rar eaves the book and on which, consequently, no ar- 
ite st cacti: M be Fait ae ee of ee verre einen for diversity: of authorship, as between the jirst 
epee yes Sane ie Lee ae of lay, the second parts of it,can be built. Again, a dis- 
the aratpes and at the same time to illustrate the crepancy of this sort ne a a = obviate seg ne 
faithfulness of Jehovah to his word of promise, and his exactly such as a See ee ae fn y ne ee “A 
grace in aiding his people by miraculous interference to rials he i pane: ogett ips Me a ie OS 
obtain possession of the land promised to Abraham. The eliminate 3 whereas an vara Fs okie ee 
ground idea of the book, as Maurer (Comment. p- 3) ob- | to give the appearance of 1 we cae eae pane 
serves, is furnished by God's declaration to Joshua, re- object from different eee Co) mee me he eae 
corded i, 5, 6, that the work which Moses commenced he | writing. Viewed in re 2 ion to peepee ae sili. 
should finish by subduing and dividing to the tribes of land was conquered and appropriated ; Me 
Israel the Promised Land. The book, therefore, may be | tled in it as master and proprickor, the power : f the in 
regarded as setting forth historically the grounds on | naanites was broken, and God’s covenant to eh ree e 
which the claims of Israel to the proprietorship of the | was fulfilled. But through various causes, chie bie 
land rested; and as possessing, consequently, not mere- | people’s own fault, the work was not literally comp: a : 
ly a historical, but also a constitutional and legal worth. | and therefore, viewed in relation to what yer to have 
As illustrating God’s grace and power in dealing with | been done and what might have been doses e seen 
his people, it possesses also a religious and spiritual in- Spa te eee fone & i 
terest. mie ’ res 
III. Unity.—On this head a variety of opinions have | be appropriated. It was intended (Ex. xxiii, 28, 30) 
been entertained. It has been asserted, 1. That the | (Ex. xxiii, 28,30) that the people should occupy the 
book is a collection of fragments from different hands, | land little by little. In like manner, it can not be al- 
pd errged ty a eteermilen Soe ake thateay levee Mt Wie ee gee 
and enlarged by a later writer. Some make the num- | gay g isl 
ber of sources ‘whence these fragments have been de- | by their tribes is inconsistent with the fact (xviii, 1; 
rived ten (Herwerden, Disp. de Libro Jos. Groning. 1826); | xix, 51) that many subsequent years passed before the 
others five, including the reviser (Knobel, Mxeget. Hbk. | process of division was completed and the allotments 
pt.13; Ewald, Gesch, der Israel.i, 73 sq.); while others | finally adjusted. wld f 
content themselves with three (Bleek, Hinleit. ins. A. T. The boundaries of the different tribes, it is said, are 
p-325). 2. That it is a complete and uniform composi- | stated sometimes with greater, sometimes with less ex- 
tion, interspersed with glosses and additions more or | actness.. Now this may be a fault of the surveyors em- 
less extensive. 3, That the first part is the composition | ployed by Joshua; but it is scarcely an inconsistency to 
of one author; but the second betrays indications of | be charged on the writer of the book who transcribed 
being a compilation from various sources (Hiivernick, | their descriptions. Again, the divine promise that the 
Hinleit. I, i, 34). 4. That the book is complete and uni- | coast of Israel shall extend to the Euphrates (i, 4) is not 
form throughout, and, as a whole, is the composition of | inconsistent with the fact that the country which Joshua 
one writer. It is impossible here to enter into all the | was commanded to divide (xiii, 16) does not extend so 
details of this discussion. The reader will tind these | far. Again, the statement (xiii, 3) that Ekron, etc., re- ne 
fully presented by De Wette, inlet. ins. A. T., 4th and | mained yet to be possessed is not inconsistent with the 
subsequent editions; Hiivernick, Hinleit. 1, i, 1; Konig, subsequent statement (xv, 45) that it was assigned to 
Alt-testamentl. Studien, i, 4; Maurer, Comment. ; Keil, | Judah. Dr. Davidson gives no proof either of his as- 


Comment. E. T. p. 3; Bleek, Minleit. ins. A. T., p. 811; | sertion that the former text is in fact subsequent to the 
Knobel, in the Haxeget. Handbuch, pt. 13; and Davidson, | latter, or of his supposition that Ekron was in the pos- 
Introd. to the O. T.i, 412. 


session of Judah at the time of its assignment. 

Another apparent discrepancy has been found be- 
tween xxii, 2 and xxiv, 14,23. How, it is asked, could 
there be “gross idolatry” amongst a people who had in 
1 all things conformed to the law of God given by Moses? 
the stoning of Achan and his dependents (vii, 25); the | This difficulty is dealt with by Augustine (Quest. in Jos. 
setting of an ambush for the taking of Ai (viii, 9, 12); | qu. 29), who solves it byunderstanding the injunction 
the rest from war of the land (xi, 23 ; xiv, 15); the com- | of Joshua to refer to alienation of heart on the part of 
mand to Joshua concerning dividing the land (xiii, 6); | the people from God. This explanation is followed in 
and the granting of Hebron to Caleb (xiv, 13; xv, 13). | substance by Calvin and others, and it is apparently 
This list we have transcribed from Knobel (Exeget. | the true one. Had Joshua known that “ gross idolatry” 
Hdbk, xiii, 498). Is it incredible that Joshua should | was practiced by the people, he would have taken vigor- 
have twice assembled the representatives of the people | ous measures before this to extirpate it. But against 


to address them before his decease? May he not have | secret and heart idolatry he could use only words of 
felt that, spared beyond his expectation, it behoved him warning and counsel. 


to avail himself of the opportunity thus afforded to ad- Another discrepancy is thus set forth by Dr. David- 
dress once more to the people words of counsel and ad- | son (Introd. i, p. 415): “It is related that the people as- 
monition ? , In the case of the grant to Caleb of He- sembled at Sichem, ‘under an oak that was by the sanc- 
bron there is undoubtedly a repetition of the same fact, | tuary of the Lord, and ‘they presented themselves be- 
but it is such a repetition as might proceed from the | fore ‘God, implying that the tabemacle and ark were 
same pen; for the two statements are made in different | there. But we iow from xviii, 1 that the tabernacle 
connections, the one in connection with Caleb's per- | had been removed from its former place at Gilgal to Shi- 
sonal merits, the other in connection with the bounda- loh, where it remained for a long period after Joshua's 


a. Events alleged to be twice narrated in this book 
are, Joshua’s decease, ch. xxiii and xxiy; the command 
to appoint twelve men, one out of each tribe, in con- 
nection with the passing over Jordan (iii, 12; iy, 3); 
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death” (1 Sam. iii, 21; iv, 3). Here are several mis- 
takes. The phrase “before God” (O°7> N72 >) does 
not necessarily mean “ before the ark of the Lord” (comp. 
Gen. xxvii, 7; Judg. xi, 11; xx, 1; 1 Kings xvii, 1, ete.; 
Hengstenberg, Beitr. iii, 43); and it is not related that 
“the people assembled under an oak that was by the 
sanctuary of the Lord,” but that Joshua “took a great 
stone and set it up there under the oak that was within 
the sanctuary of the Lord” (xxiv, 26). The oak refer- 
red to was probably a well-known one that stood within 
the spot which had been the first sanctuary of the Lord 
in Canaan (Gen. xii, 6,7), and where the nation had 
been convened by Joshua, on first entering the Prom- 
ised Land, to listen to the words of the law (Josh. viii, 
30-35). No place more fitting as the site of a memo- 
rial stone such as Joshua is here said to have set up 
could be found. 

These are the only discrepancies that have even the 
appearance of seriously affecting the claim of the book 
to be regarded as the work of one author throughout. 
The others, which have been discovered and urged by 
some recent critics in Germany, are such that it seems 
unnecessary to take up space by noticing them. The 
reader will find them noted and accounted for in the In- 
troduction to Keil’s Commentary on Joshua, p. 9 sq. 
The treatment of the Canaanites which is sanctioned in 
this book has been denounced for its severity by Eich- 
horn and earlier writers. But there is nothing in it in- 
consistent with the divine attribute of justice, or with 
God’s ordinary way of governing the world. See above, 
JosHuA; also CANAANITES. Therefore the sanction 
which is given to it does not impair the authority of this 
book. Critical ingenuity has searched it in vain for 
any incident or sentiment inconsistent with what we 
know of the character of the age, or irreconcilable with 
other parts of canonical Scripture. 

c. The alleged differences of phraseology and style in 
different parts of the book might deserve more extend- 
ed notice were it not for the very unsatisfactory state in 
which this method of inquiry as yet is. Without doubt, 
it is true that, if it can be shown that these differences 
are such as to indicate diversity of authorship, the argu- 
ment must be admitted as legitimate, and the conclu- 
sion as valid; but before dealing with such questions, 
it would be well if it were settled on some scientific 
basis what is the competent test in such a case, what 
kind and amount of difference in phraseology and style 
are sufficient to prove a diversity of authorship. On 
this head critics seem wholly at sea; they have no com- 
mon standard to which to appeal; and hence their con- 
clusions are frequently determined by purely personal 
leanings and subjective affections, and hardly any two 
of them agree in the judgment at which they arrive. 
This is remarkably the case with the instances which 
have been adduced from the book before us. Of these, 
some are of such a kind as to render an argument from 
them against the unity of the book little better than 
puerile. Thus we are told that in some places the word 
22) is used for a tribe, while in others 1272 is used, and 
this is employed as a test to distinguish one fragment 
from another. Accordingly, for instance, in chap. xviii, 
_verses 2, 4,7 are pronounced to belong to one writer, and 
ver. 11 to another; which is just as if an author, in giving 
an account of the rebellion of 1745, should speak in the 
same chapter first of a body of Highlanders as a clan, 


- and then of the same as a sept, and some critic were to 


come after him and say, “ This could not have been writ- 
ten by one author, for he would not have called the same 
body by different names.” Could it be shown that ei- 
ther Sv} or M1972 is a word introduced into the language 
for the first time at a date much later than the age of 
Joshua, while the other word had then become obsolete, 
an argument of some weight, and such as a scholar like 
Bentley might have employed, would have been ad- 
vanced; but to attempt to assign parts of the same 
chapter to different authors and to different epochs 
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simply because synonymous appellations of the same 
object are employed, is nothing better than sheer tri- 
fling. Again, it is said that “the historical parts have 
the rare word mp os, inheritance [ rather, divisions ] 
(xi, 23; xii, 7; xviii, 10), which does not appear in the 
geographical sections” (Davidson, i,417). Is chap. xviii, 
then, not in the geographical part of the book? or does 
a part become geographical or historical as suits the ca- 
price or the preconceived theory of the critic? “ Simi- 
larly, the geographical portion has {m""5 j375, Jordan: 
by Jericho, xiii, 32; xvi, 1; xx,8; a mode of expression 
wanting in the historical” (idid.). True; but suppose 
there was no occasion to use the phrase in the historical 
portions, what then? Are they, therefore, from a differ- 
ent pen from that which produced the geographical ? 
ss Again, in the historical parts occur the words ohb iar) 
[DIDI] ODN, the priests, the Levites (iii, 85 viti, 
33); or simply 09215, priests (ili, 6, 15; vi, 4, 6, etc.) 5 
but in the geographical sections the same persons are 
termed sons of Aaron (xxi, 4,10, 13,19)” (dbid.). Is 
there not, however, a reason for this in the fact: that, as 
it was in virtue of their being descended from Aaron, 
and not in virtue of their being priests, that the Ko- 
hathites received their portion, it was more proper to 
designate them “children of Aaron, of the Levites,” 
than “priests,” or “the priests the Levites.”. Davidson 
scouts this explanation as one which “only betrays the 
weakness of the cause.” We confess ourselves unable 
to see this; the explanation is, in our judgment, per- 
fectly valid in itself, and sufficient for the end for which 
it is adduced; and he has made no attempt to show that 
it is otherwise. All he says is, “The former is a Deuter- 
onomistic expression; the latter Elohistic.” What this 
is meant to convey we are at a loss to determine, for the 
only places in which the phrase “sons of Aaron” occurs 
is in connection with the names of Nadab and Abihu, 
who were sons of Aaron by immediate descent, and must 
have been so described by any writer, whether Deuter- 
onomist or Elohist. 

A number of other words are adduced by the oppo- 
nents of the unity of the book of Joshua for the purpose 
of showing that it includes fragments from different au- 
thors. On these we do not linger. There are two con- 
siderations which seem to us entigely to destroy their 
force as evidences for that which they are adduced to 
prove. The one of these is that, according to Ewald, 
“the later historians imitated the words and phraseolo- 
gy of those who preceded them, and, moreover, that they 
frequently altered the phrases which they found in the 
earlier documents.” On this Keil (from whom we bor- 
row the statement) remarks with great force, “If that 
be the case, we can no longer think of peculiarities of 
style as characteristic signs by which the different 
sources may be distinguished. His entire theory is 
therefore built on sand” (Comment. on Josh, Introd. p. 9, 
E.T.). The other observation we would make is, that 
supposing it made out by indubitable marks that the 
book of Joshua has undergone a careful revision by a 
later editor, who has altered expressions and interpo- 
lated brief statements that would not seriously impeach 
the unity of the book, it would still remain substantially 
the work of one author. We cannot forbear adding 
that, in all such inquiries, more faith is to be placed on 
a sound literary perception and taste than on those mi- 
nutie of expression and phraseology on which so much 
stress has of late been laid by some of the scholars of 
Germany and their followers in this country. The im- 
pression undoubtedly left on the mind of the reader is, 
that this book contains a continuous and uniform narra- 
tive; and its claims in this respect can be brought into 
doubt only by the application to it of a species of eriti- 
cism which would produce the same result were it ap- 
plied to the histories of Livy, the commentaries of Cesar,’ 
or any other ancient work of narrative. 


IV. Date of Composition. —This can only be approxi~ 
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mately determined. Of great value for this paxpoee 1s 
the frequent use of the phrase “until this day by the 
writer, in reference to the duration of certain objects of 
which he writes. The use of such a phrase indicates 
indubitably that the narrative was written while the 
object referred to was still existing. It is a phrase, 
also, which may be used with reference to a very limited 
period; as, for instance, when Joshua uses it of the pe- 
riod up to which the two tribes and a half had continued 
with their brethren (xxii, 3), or when he uses it of the 
period up to which the Israelites had been suffering for 
the iniquity of Peor (xxii, 17); comp. also xxiii, 8, 9. 
Now we find this phrase used by the historian in cases 
where the reference is undoubtedly to a period either 
within the lifetime of Joshua, or not long after his death. 
Thus it is used with reference to the stones which 
Joshua set up in the midst of Jordan, in the place where 
the priests had stood as the people passed over (iv, 9), and 
which we cannot suppose remained in that position for 
a very long time; it is used also of Rahab’s dwelling in 
the midst of Israel (vi, 25), which must have ceased, at 
the furthest, very soon after Joshua’s death; also of 
Caleb's personal possession of Hebron (xiv, 14), which 
of course terminated soon after the time of Joshua. 
From these notices we infer that the book may have 
been written during Joshua’s lifetime, and cannot have 
been written long after. With this falls in the use of 
the first person in the reference to the crossing of the 
Jordan (v, 1), where one who was present on the occa- 
sion is evidently the writer. To the same effect is the 
fact that no allusion is anywhere made to anything 
that is known to have been long posterior to the time 
of Joshua, 

Several words occurring in this book have been ad- 
duced as belonging to the later Hebrew, and as, conse- 
quently, indicating a later date of composition for the 
book than the age of Joshua, or that immediately suc- 
ceeding. But it strikingly shows the precarious basis 
on which all such reasoning rests, that words are pro- 
nounced archaic or late just as it suits the purpose of 
the inquirer; what De Wette calls late being declared 
to be ancient by Hiivernick and Keil, and what Hiiver- 
nick and Keil call ancient being again pronounced late 
by Knobel and Davidson, and with equal absence of 
any show of reason on both sides. One thing of impor- 
tance, however, is, that whether the writer has used 
what modern scholars, judging @ priori, call later forms 
or not, he has undoubtedly made no allusions to later 
facts; and so has given evidence of antiquity which 
common-sense inquirers can appreciate. 

V. Author.—Assuming that the book is the produc- 
tion of one writer, and that it was written about the 
time above suggested, the question arises, To whom is 
it to be ascribed? That it is the work of Joshua him- 
self is the tradition of the Jews (Baba Bathra, cap. i, 
fol. 14, B); and this has been embraced by several Chris- 
tian writers, and among others, in recent times, by K6- 
nig, and, as respects the first half of the book, by Hiiver- 
nick, ‘That this might have been the case as respects 
all but the concluding section of the book cannot be de- 
nied, but the reasons which have been adduced in sup- 
port of it have not appeared sufficient to the great ma- 
jority of critics, These may be thus briefly stated: 
(a) It is evident (xxiv, 26) that Joshua could and did 
write some account of at least one transaction which 
is related in this book; (6) the numerous accounts of 
Joshua's intercourse with God (i, 1; iii, 7; iv, 2; Vy 25193 
vi, 2; vil, 105 vili, 1; x, 8; xi, 6; xiii, 1,2; xx, 1; Xxiy, 
2), and with the captain of the Lord’s host (ver. 18), 
must have emanated from himself; (c) no one is more 
likely than the speaker himself to have committed to 
writing the two addresses which were Joshua’s legacy 
to his people (xxiii and xxiv); (d) no one was so well 
qualified by his position to describe the events related, 
and to collect the documents contained in the book ; (e) 
the example of his predecessor and master, Moses, would 
have suggested to him such a record of his acts; (/) 
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one verse (vi, 25) must have been written by some per- 
son who lived in the time of Joshua; and two other 
verses, v, 1 and 6—assuming the common reading of the 
former to be correct—are most fairly interpreted as writ- 
ten by actors in the scene. 

No one would deny that some additions to the book 
might be made after the death of Joshua without de- 
tracting from the possible fact that the book was sub- 
stantially his composition, The last verses (xxiv, 29- 
33) were obviously added by some later hand. Tf, as is 
possible, though not certain, some subordinate events, as 
the capture of Hebron, of Debir (Josh. xv, 13-19, and 
Judg. i, 10-15), and of Leshem (Josh. xix, 47; and Judg. 
xviii, 7), and the joint occupation of Jerusalem (Josh. 
xv, 63, and Judg. i, 21) did not occur till after Joshua’s 
death, they may have been inserted in the book of 
Joshua by a late transcriber. ‘The passages xiii, 2-6; 
xvi, 10; xvii, 11, which also are subsequently repeated — 
in the book of Judges, may doubtless describe accurate- 
ly the same state of things existing at two distinct pe- 
riods. 

Other authors have been conjectured, as Phinehas by 
Lightfoot ; Eleazar by Calvin; Samuel by Van Til; Jer- 
emiah by Henry; one of the elders who survived Joshua 
by Keil. Von Lengerke thinks it was written by some 
one in the time of Josiah; Davidson by some one in the 
time of Saul, or somewhat later; Masius, Le Clerc, Mau- 
rer, and others, by some one who lived after the Babylo- 
nian captivity. 

VI. Credibility—That the narrative contained in this 
book is to be accepted as a trustworthy account of the 
transactions it records is proved alike by the esteem in 
which it was always held by the Jews; by the references 
to events recorded in it in the national sacred songs 
(comp. Psa, xliv, 2-4; Ixxviii, 54, 55; bxviii, 13-15, 
exiv, 1-8; Hab. iii,8-13), and in other parts of Scrip- 
ture (comp. Judg. xviii, 31; 1 Sam. i, 3, 9, 245 iii, 21, 
Isa, xxviii, 21; Acts vii, 45; Heb. iv, 8; xi, 30-32; 
James ii, 25); by the traces which, both in the historica 
and in the geographical portions, may be found of the 
use by the writer of contemporary documents; by the 
minuteness of the details which the author furnishes, 
and which indicates familiar acquaintance with what 
he records; by the accuracy of his geographical deline- 
ations, an accuracy which the results of modern investi- 
gation are increasingly demonstrating; by the fact that 
the tribes never had any dispute as to the boundaries of 
their respective territories, but adhered to the arrange- 
ments specified in this book; and by the general fidelity 
to historical consistency and probability which the book 
displays (Hiivernick, Hinl. sec. 148 sq.). Some of the 
narratives, it is true, are of a miraculous kind, but such 
are wholly in keeping with the avowed relation to the 
Almighty of the people whose history the book records, 
and they can be regarded as unhistorical only on the as- 
sumption that all miracles are incredible—a question we 
cannot stop to discuss here. See Miracies. In the 
list of such miraculous interpositions we do not include 
the standing still of the sun, and the staying of the 
moon, recorded in ch. x, 12,138. That passage is ap- 
parently wholly a quotation from the book of Jasher, 
and is probably a fragment of a poem composed by some 
Israelite on the occasion; it records in highly poetical 
language the gracious help which God granted to Joshua 
by the retarding of the approach of darkness long enough 
to enable him to complete the destruction of his ene- 
mies, and is no more to be taken literally than is such 
a passage as Psa. cxiy, 4-6, where the Red Sea is de- 
scribed as being frightened and fleeing, and the moun- 
tains as skipping like rams. See JAsHErR, Book OF. 
That God interposed on-this oecasion to help his people 
we do not doubt; but that he interposed by the working 
of such a miracle as the words taken literally would in- 
dicate, we see no reason to believe. i 


The account given, ch. viii, 1 sq., of the taking of Ai 


has been much dwelt upon as presenting a narrative 
| which is unhistorical, It is incredible that Joshua scent 
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two bodies of men, one comprising 30,000 soldiers, the 


~ other 5000, to lie in ambush against the city, while he 


himself advanced on it with the main body of his army ; 
and yet this seems to be what the narrative states, 
What increases the improbability here is that the lar- 
ger body is never mentioned as having come into action 
at all, for the whole exploit was accomplished by the 
5000 and those who were with Joshua. If the case 
were stated thus: That Joshua took 30,000 of his war- 
riors, and of these sent away 5000 to lie in ambush, 
while he, with the remaining 25,000, advanced against 
the city, the narrative would be perfectly simple and 
credible. The suggestion that verses 12 and 13 are a 
marginal gloss which has been supposed to creep into 
the text, leaves the narrative burdened with the im- 
probable statement that 30,000 men could advance on 
Ai in daylight, and lie concealed in its immediate neigh- 
borhood for several hours without their presence being 
suspected by the inhabitants. Still less probable seems 
the suggestion that in these verses we have a fragment 
of an older record. Keil labors to show that from the 
peculiar style of Shemitic narrative it is competent to 
supply, in ver. 3, in thought, from the subsequent nar- 
rative, that from the 30,000 whom Joshua took he se- 
lected 5000, whom he sent away by night. But, what- 
ever may be the difficulties in this text, it would be un- 
reasonable on this account to relinquish our confidence 
on the general credibility of the book. 


VII. Relation to the Pentateuch.—The Pentateuch 
brings down the history of the Israelites to the death 
of Moses, at which it naturally terminates. The book 
of Joshua takes up the history at this point, and con- 
tinues it to the death of Joshua, which furnishes anoth- 
er natural pause. From resemblances between the lan- 
guage and forms of expression used by the author of 
the book of Joshua and those found in Deuteronomy, it 
has been supposed that both are to be ascribed, in part 
at least, to the same writer. This, of course, proceeds 
on the supposition that the book of Deuteronomy is not 
the composition of Moses; a question on which it would 
be out of place to enter here. See DEUTERONOMY; 
Penrareucn. It may suffice to observe, that whilst it 
is natural to expect that many similarities of phraseol- 
ogy and language would be apparent in works so nearly 
contemporaneous as that of Deuteronomy and that of 
Joshua, there are yet such differences between them as 
may seem to indicate that they are not the production 
of the same writer. Thus, in the Pentateuch, we have 
the word Jericho always spelt 777, whilst in Joshua it 
is always i777"; in Deuteronomy we have RID bx 
(iv, 24; v, 9; vi, 15), in Joshua 8°22 bx (xxiv, 19); in 
Deuteronomy the inf. of 8, to fear, is M8? (iv, 10; 
v, 26; vi, 24, ete.), in Joshua it is ST (xxii, 25); in 
Deuteronomy we have warriors described as bon “35 
(iii, 18), whilst in Joshua they are called 3mm "D5 
(i, 14; vi.2,etc.). We have also in Joshua the peculiar 
formula T5N72 i705, which nowhere occurs in the Pen- 
tateuch, but only {3 1723 (Lev. xx, 9, 11, 12, etc.) ; the 
expression 780 b> AN (iii, 11, 13), which occurs 
again only in ‘Zech. vi, 5; the phrase, “the heart melt- 
ed” (ii, 11; v, 15 vii, 5); ete. In the Pentateuch, also, 
we find the usage with respect to the third personal pro- 


noun feminine fluctuating between N77 and 847; in 


the book of Joshua the usage is fixed down to X"0, 
which became the permanent usdge of the language. 
We find, also, that in the Pentateuch the demonstrative 
pronoun, with the article, sometimes appears in the form 
57, while in Joshua and elsewhere it is always nEN ine 
The evidence here is the same in effect as would accrue 
in the case of Latin writers from the use of ipsus and 
ipse, ollus and ille, That the author of the book of 
Joshua derived part of his information from the Penta- 
teuch is evident, if we compare Deut. xviii, 1, 2, and 
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Numb. xviii, 20, with Josh, xiii, 14,83; xiv, 4.. Even 
the unusual form "WX is repeated in Joshua. Compare 
also Numb, xxxi, 8, with Josh, xiii,2f and 22. The au- 
thor of the book of Joshua frequently repeats the state- 
ments of the Pentateuch in a more detailed form, and 
mentions the changes which had taken place since the 
Pentateuch was written, Compare Numb. xxxiv, 13 
and 14, with Josh. xiii, 7 sq.; Numb. xxxii, 87, with 
Josh, xiii, 17 sq.; Numb. xxxv with Josh. xxi, 

There is also considerable similarity between the fol- 
lowing passages in the books of Joshua and Judges: 
Josh. xiii, 4, Judg. iii, 3; Josh. xv, 13 sq., Judg. i, 10, 
20; Josh, xv, 15-19, Judg. i, 11-15; Josh. xv, 62, Judg. 
i, 21; Josh. xvi, 10, Judg. i, 29; Josh. xvii, 12, Judg. i, 
27; Josh, xix, 47, Judg. xviii. 

VIII. Commentaries.—The exegetical helps expressly 
on the whole book of Joshua exclusively are the follow- 
ing, of which we designate the most important by an 
asterisk prefixed: Origen, Selecta (in Opp. ii, 393); also 
Homilie (ib. ii, 397); also Scholia (in Bibl. Patr. Gal- 
landii, xiv); Ephraem Syrus, Lxplanatio (in Opp. iv, 
292); Procopius, Note (in his Octateucham) ; Theodoret, 
Queestiones (in Opp.1,i); Isidore, Commentaria (in Opp.); 
Bede, Questiones (in Opp. p. 8); Rabanus, i Jos. (in 
Opp. ed. Martene et Durand, p. 668); Rupert, Jn Jos. (in 
Opp. i, 821); Tostatus, In Jos. (in Opp.) ; Rashi or Jar- 
chi, Commentarius (from the Heb, [found in the Rab- 
binical Bibles] by Breithaupt, Goth. 1710, 4to); Rabbi 
Esaia, 57955 (ed. with Lat. notes by Abicht, Lips. 1712, 
4to; also in the Thes. Nov. Theol.-Phil. L. B. 1732, 1, 474 
sq.) ; Borrhaus or Cellarius, Commentarii (includ. Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings] (Basil. 1557, fol.); Lavater, Homel- 
ie (Tigur. 1565, 4to); Calvin, Commentarius (in Opp. i; 
in French, Genev. 1565, 8vo; transl. in Engl. by W. F., 
Lond. 1578, 4to; by Beveridge, Edinb. 1854, 8vo); Bren- 
tius, Commentarii (in Opp. ti); Kareus, Excerpta Gn 
Ugolini Thesaur. xx, 497) ; Strigel, Scholia (Lips. 1570, 
1575, 8vo); Ferus, Hnarrationes [includ. Exodus, ete. | 
(Colon. 1571, 1574, 8vo),; *Masius [Rom. Cath. ], ///us- 
tratio (Antw. 1574, fol.; also in Walton’s Polyglot, vi, 
and in the Critici Sacri, ii); Chytreeus, Prelectiones 
(Rost. 1577, 8vo); Montanus, Commentarius (Antwerp, 
1583, 4to); Heidenreich, Predigten (Leipz. 1589; Stet. 
1604, 4to); Heling, Periocha [includ. Ruth, Samuel, and 
Kings] (Norib. 1593-4, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Laniado, “P* b> 
(Venice, 1603, fol.); Ibn-Chajim, 98 32 [including 
Judges] (Venice, 1609, fol.; also in Frankturter’s Rab- 
binical Bible); Serarius, Commentarius (Mogunt. 1609— 
10,2 vols. fol.; Par. 1610, fol.); Magalianus, Commenta- 
rius (Turnon, 1612, 2 vols, fol.) ; Hiinicken, Reiscpredig- 
ten (Leipz. 1618,4to) ; Drusius, Commentarius [including 
Judges and Samuel | (Franeck. 1618, 4to) ; Baldwin, Pre- 
digten (Wittenb. 1621, 4to); Stocken, Predigten (Cassel, 
1648, 4to) ; De Naxera, Commentarii (vol. i, Antw. 1650; 
ii, Lugd. 1652, fol.) ; & Lapide, Jn Jos. {and other books } 
(Antw. 1658, fol.) ; Cocceius, Note (in Opp. i, 809; x3, 
47); Bonefrére, Commentarius [includ. Judges and Ruth | 
(Paris, 1659, fol.); Marcellius, Commentarius (Herbip. 
1661,4to); Hannecken, A dnotata (Giss. 1665, 8v0) ; Osi- 
ander, Commentarius (Tiibing. 1681, fol.) ; Ising, Eaxer- 
citationes (Regiom. 1683, 4to) ; *Schmidt, Pralectiones 
[with Isaiah] (Hamb. 1693, 1695, 1708, 4to); Heideg- 
ger, Exegetica (includ. Matthew, etc. | (Tigur. 1700, 4to) ; 
Miihlmann, Commentarius (ed. Martin, Dresd, 1701, Ato) ; 
Felibien, Commentarii [ includ. Judges, Ruth, and Kings ], 
(Paris, 1704, 4to) ; Le Clerc, Commentarius (Amst, 1708 ; 
Tiibing. 1733, fol.) ; Moldenhauer, Lrlduterung [includ. 
Judges, ete. | (Quedlinb. 1774, 4to); Obornik, D4478, 
ete. (in the Hebrew Commentary, Vienna, 1792, 8vo, pt.. 
156); Lightfoot, Annotationes (in Works, x); Horsley, 
Notes (in Bibl. Crit. i); Meyer, Bestandtheile, ete. Gn 
‘Ammon and Berthold’s Krit. Journ. 1815, 4to, ii, 337 sq.) 5 
Kley, Ueberstz. (Leipz. 1817, 8vo); Paulus, blicke, cte. 
(in his Theol.-Laxeg. Conserv. Heldeb. 1822, ii, 149 sy.) ; 
Herdwerden, Disputatio, etc. (Groningen, 1826, 8vo) ; 
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Maurer, Commentar (Stuttg. 1831, 8vo); *Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia (Lips. 1833, 8v0); *Keil, Commentar (Erlangen, 
1847, 8vo; transl. in Clarke’s Lib. Edinb. 1857, 8vo ; dif- 
ferent from that in Keil and Delitzsch’s Commentary ) ; 
*Bush, Notes (N.Y, 1852, 12mo); Miller, Lectures (Lond. 
1852, 12mo) ; Cumming, Readings (London, 1857, 8vo); 
*Knobel, Erkldrung | including Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy | (in the Kurzgef. Laeg. H dbch. Leipz. 1861, 8vo) ; 
Anon., Gospel in Josh. (Lond. 1867, 8vo). See CoMMEN- 
TARY. : " 

JOSHUA, Seurtrous writines or, The Samari- 
tans, who for dogmatical purposes endeavored to depre- 
ciate the authority of persons mentioned in the latter 
books of the Old Testament, such as Eli, Samuel, Zerub- 
babel, and others, had no such interest in attacking the 
person of Joshua. Eulogius, according to Photii Codex, 
p. 230, states: “The Samaritan multitude believes that 
Joshua, the son of Nun, is the person concerning whom 
Moses said, ‘The Lord will raise us up a prophet,’ ” etc. 
(Compare Lampe, Comment. in Evangelium Johannis, i, 
748.) ‘The Samaritans even endeavored to exalt the 
memory of Joshua by making him the nucleus of many 
strange legends which they embodied into their Arabic 
book of Joshua, a work which seems to have been com- 
piled in the Middle Ages, and is quoted by the Rabbin- 
ical chroniclers of that period, Sepher Juchasin, R. Sam- 
uel, Shullam (f. 154), Shalsheleth (Hakabbalah, p. 96), 
Hottinger (Historia Orientalis, p. 40 sq.), Zunz (Gottes- 
dienstliche Vortrdge der Juden, p. 140). Reland supposed 
that this book was written at an earlier period, and aug- 
mented in the Middle Ages; but it is more likely that 
the whole is a late compilation. (Compare Hottingeri 
Smegina, p. 468.) 

The so-called book of Joshua of the Samaritans con- 
sists of compilations from the Pentateuch, our book of 
Joshua, the books of Judges and of Samuel, intermixed 
with many Jewish legends. Its compiler pretends that 
it is translated from the Hebrew into Arabic, but it was 
probably originally written in Arabic, and manifestly 
after the promulgation of the Koran, which exercised a 
perceptible influence upon it (comp. Reland, De Samar- 
itanis, Dissertationes' Miscellanew, ii, 12 and 68; Rédi- 
ger, in the Hall. Allg. Lit. Zeit. for 1848, No. 217). The 
author of this compilation endeavors to prove that the 
Samaritans are Israelites, and he claims for them the 
celebrity of the Jews. He attempts to turn the tradi- 
tions of Jewish history in favor of the Samaritans. By 
his account Joshua built the temple on Mount Gerizim, 
and there established public worship; the schism be- 
tween Jews and Samaritans commenced under Eli, who, 
as well as Samuel, was an apostate and sorcerer; after 
the return from the Babylonian exile, the Samaritan 
form of worship was declared te be the legitimate form ; 
Zerubbabel and his sacred books, which were corrupted, 
were authoritatively rejected; Alexander the Great ex- 
pressed his veneration, not for the Jews, but for the Sa- 
maritans; these were oppressed under the emperor Adri- 
an, but again obtained permission to worship publicly 
on Mount Gerizim. The whole book consists of a mix- 
ture of Biblical history and legends, the manifest aim 
being to falsify facts for dogmatical purposes. This 
book terminates with the history of the Jewish war un- 
der Adrian, The only known copy of this book is that 
of Jos. Scaliger, which is now in the library at Leyden. 
Although the language is Arabic, it is written in Sa- 
maritan characters. Even the Samaritans themselves 
seem to have lost it. Huntington, in his Epistole 
(Lond. 1704, p. 48), mentions that he could not find it 
at Nabulus, nor have subsequent inquiries led to its dis- 
covery there. An edition, from the only MS. extant 
appeared in 1848 at Leyden, with the title “ Liver J Baia 
Chronicum Samaritanum ; edidit, Latine vertit, etc., T. 
G. J. Juynboll.” It seems never to have been recog- 
nised by the Samaritans themselves (De Wette, Kini. 
sec. 171). 

Besides this adulterated version of the history of 
Joshua, there exists still another in the Samaritan 
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chronicles of Abul Phetach. See Acta Eruditorum — 
Lips., anno 1691, p. 167; Schnurrer’s Samaritanischer — 
Briefwechsel, in Kichhorn’s Repertorium, 1x, 54; a spec- 
imen by Schnurrer, in Paulus’s Neues Repertorium, 1, 
117 sq. 

The mention of the book of Jasher has given rise to 
some spurious compilations under that name, as well in 
Hebrew as in English. See JASHER. 

2. A native of Beth-shemesh, an Israelite, the owner 
of the field into which the cart came which bore the ark 
on its return from the land of the Philistines; upon a 
great stone in the midst of the field the Beth-shemites 
sacrificed the cows that drew the cart, in honor of its 
arrival (1 Sam. vi, 14,18). B.C. 1124. 

3. The governor of Jerusalem at the time of the ref- 
ormation by Josiah; the entrance to his palace was sit- 
uated near one of the idolatrous erections at the city 
gates (2 Kings xxiii, 8), B.C. 628. . 

4, The son of Josedech (Hag. i, 1,12, 14; Zech. ii, 1, 
8,9; vi, 11), a high-priest in the time of Haggai and 
Zechariah; better known by the name of JesHua (q.V.). 


Joshua ben-Hananja, one of the most honored 
masters in Israel, flourished in the second century of the 
Christian zra. He was a mechanic by trade, and earn- 
ed his livelihood by continuing to work at his trade even 
when teacher of the Rabbinical school at Bekiin, whither 
he had removed from Jerusalem after its downfall. He 
was a disciple of the celebrated Rabbi ben-Zachai, and 
did honor to his master as a teacher in Israel. His con- 
troversies with Gamaliel and Eliezer ben-Hyrcanos, 
which are celebrated in the Mishna and the Talmud, 
evince that he was a very formidable antagonist on ac- 
count of the force of his reasoning powers and the pun- 
gency of his wit. In after life Joshua went with Gama- 
liel and Akiba to Rome, to plead with Trajan on behalf 
of his oppressed countrymen, and was received by the 
emperor with unusual courtesy and respect. It is even 
reported (though not on any certain authority) that 
Trajan’s daughter, the princess Imra, honored the Jew- 
ish Rabbi with her friendship; and that on one occa- 


| sion, looking at the homely garb in which so much wis- 


dom was encased, she said to him, “Thou art the beauty 
of wisdom in an abject dress.” “Good wine,” Joshua 
complacently replied, “is not kept in gold or silver vases, 
but in vessels of earthen-ware.” When we consider 
that about this time Judaism numbered many proselytes 
among the patrician ladies of Rome, to whose aching 
hearts the herd of old and disreputable deities presented 
no ground of comfort or hope at all comparable with that 
afforded by the Hebrew’s purer worship—the worship 
of the one true God—we need not hesitate to credit the 
truth of this story, and the belief of some that Imra even 
was a Jewish convert. It is also related that Trajan, in 
a bantering way, begged the old Rabbi to show him his 
God, whom he had affirmed to be every where present. 
After some conyersation, Trajan still adhering to his 
demand to see the God of the Hebrews, Joshua said, 
“Well, let us first look at one of his ambassadors ;” and, 
taking the emperor into the open air, he desired him to 
gaze at the sun in his full meridian power. “I cannot,” 
replied Trajan; “the light-dazzles me.” ‘Canst thou, 
then,” said the Rabbi, “expect to behold the glory of 
the Creator, when thou art unable to endure the light of 
one of his creatures?” In such anecdotes attributed to 
Joshua ben-Hananja the Talmud abounds, and it is evi- 
dent that in his day Joshua figured as the most able of 
all the Rabbins. See Etheridge, Jntrod. to Jewish Lit. 
p- 61; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, iv, 56 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Joshua (or Jeshua) ben-Jehudah (called in 
Arabic Abulfarag Forkan Tbn-A ssad), quoted by Aben- 
Ezra as R. Joshua (ADVW4" che a distinguished Jew- 
ish philosopher, grammarian, and commentator of the 
Karaite sect, flourished in the 11th century. From his 
great piety and extensive knowledge, he obtained the 
honorable appellation of the aged or presbyter (Ha-Sa- 
ken, Al-Sheikh). His expositions, which cover the whole 
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of the Old Test., are still in MS. The only fragments 
printed are given by Aben-Ezra on Gen, xxviii, 12; xlix, 
27; Exod. iii, 2, 18; iv, 4; vi, 3, 13; vii, 3, 12; viii, 22; 
x, 6; xii, 5; xv, 4; xvii, 16; xxi, 37; xxi, 7; xxxv, 
5; Lev. xvi, 1; Hos. vy, 7; Joel iii, 1; Amos ix, 10; 
Obad. 17; Jonah iii, 3; Micah ii,7,; vii, 12; Hab, ii, 7; 
Zeph. iii, 1; Hag. ii, 10; Mal. ii, 6; Dan.i, 3; ii, 4; iv, 
17; vii, 9; xii,2; Psa. Ixxxviii, 1; cix,8; ex,3; exix, 
160; exxii, 1; exlix, 6. Compare Delitzsch, in Aaron 
ben-Elias, 299M YD (Leipzig, 1844), p.315 sq. Pinsker, 
Lickute Kadmoniot (Vienna, 1860), text, p. 117; Gritz, 
Geschichte der Juden, vi, 94 sq.; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. s. v. 

Joshua Narboni. See Vipat, 

Josi’ah (Heb. Yoshiyah’, T2IN°, healed by Jeho- 
vah, Zech. vi, 10, elsewhere in the paragogic form Yo- 
shiya'hu, ANWR, and in the text of Jer. xxvii, 1, 
AMPUAN,; Sept., N. T., and Josephus ‘Iwaiac , “Josi- 
as.” Matt. i, 10, 11), the name of two men. 

1. The sixteenth king of Judah after its separation 
from the kingdom of Israel, the son (by Jedidah) and, at 
the early age of eight years, B.C. 640, the successor of 
Amon (2 Kings xxii, 1;, 2 Chron. xxxiii,1), His history 
is contained in 2 Kings xxii-xxiv, 30; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 
xxxy; and the first twelve chapters of Jeremiah throw 
much light upon the general character of the Jews in 
his days. Avoiding the example of his immediate pre- 
decessors, he “did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord, and walked in all the ways of David his fa- 
ther, and turned not aside to the right hand or to the 
left” (2 Kings xxii, 2; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 2). 

1. So early as the sixteenth year of his age (B.C. 
633) he began to manifest that enmity to idolatry in all 
its forms which distinguished his character and reign ; 
and he was not quite twenty years old (B.C. 628) when 
he proclaimed open war against it, although more or 
less favored by many men of rank and influence in the 
kingdom (2 Chron. xxxiv, 3), He then commenced a 
thorough purification of the land from all taint of idola- 
try by going about and superintending in person the 
operations of the men who were employed in breaking 
down idolatrous altars and images, and cutting down 
the groves which had been consecrated to idol-worship 
(see Bertholdt, De purgatione per Josiam, ErI. 1817). 
His detestation of idolatry could not have been more 
strongly expressed than by ransacking the sepulchres 
of the idolatrous priests of former days, and consuming 
their bones upon the idol altars before they were over- 
turned. Yet this operation, although unexampled in 
Jewish history, was foretold 345 years before Josiah 
was born by the prophet who was commissioned to de- 
nounce to Jeroboam the future punishment of his sin. 
He even named Josiah as the person by whom this act 
was to be performed, and said that it should be per- 
formed in Beth-el, which was then a part of the king- 
dom of Israel (1 Kings xiii, 2). All this seemed much 
beyond the range of human probabilities; but it was 
performed to the letter, for Josiah did not confine his 
proceedings to his own kingdom, but went over a con- 
siderable part of the neighboring kingdom of Israel, 
which then lay comparatively desolate, with the same 
object in view; and at Beth-el, in particular, executed 
all that the prophet had foretold (2 Kings xxii, 1-19; 
2 Chron, xxxiv, 3-7, 32). In these proceedings Josiah 
seems to have been actuated by an absolute hatred of 
idolatry, such as no other king since David had mani- 
fested, and which David had scarcely occasion to mani- 
fest in the same degree. So important was this refor- 
mation of the public cultus under Josiah that it forms 
an epoch whence Jeremiah dates many of his prophe- 
cies (Jer. xxv, 3, 11, 29). 

2. In the eighteenth year of his reign.and the twen- 
ty-sixth of his age (B.C. 623), when the land had been 
thoroughly purified from idolatry and all that belonged 
to it, Josiah proceeded to repair and beautify the Tem- 
ple of the Lord (2 Kings xxii, 3; xxiil, 23). In the 
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course of this pious labor the high-priest Hilkiah dis 
covered in the sanctuary a volume, which proved to 
contain the books of Moses, and which, from the terms 
employed, seems to have been considered the original 
of the law as written by Moses. On this point there 
has been much anxious discussion and some rash asser- 
tion. Sonfe writers of the German school allege that 
there is no external evidence—that is, evidence besides 
the law itself—that the book of the law existed till 1t 
was thus produced by Hilkiah. This assertion it is the 
less necessary to answer here, as it will be noticed in the 
article Penrareucn. (See also De Wette, Beitr. i, 168 
sq-; Bertholdt, Progr. de eo quod in purgatione sacror. 
Jud. per Josiam facta omnium maaime contigerit memo~ 
rabile, Erl. 1817; also in his Opuse. p. 82 sq.) But it 
may be observed that it is founded very much on the 
fact that the king was greatly astonished when some 
parts of the law were read to him, It 1s indeed perfect- 
ly manifest that he had previously been entirely igno- 
rant of much that he then heard; and he rent his clothes 
in consternation when he found that, with the best in- 
tentions to serve the Lord, he and all his people had 
been living in the neglect of duties which the law de- 
clared to be of vital importance. It is certainly difficult 
to account for this ignorance. Some suppose that all 
the copies of the law had perished, and that the king 
had never seen one. But this is very unlikely; for, 
however scarce complete copies may have been, the 
pious king was likely to have been the possessor of one. 
The probability seems to be that the passages read were 
those awful denunciations against disobedience with 
which the book of Deuteronomy concludes, and which, 
for some cause or other, the king had never before read, 
or which had never before produced on his mind the 
same strong conviction of the imminent dangers under 
which the nation lay, as now when read to him from a 
yolume invested with a character so venerable, and 
brought with such interesting circumstances under his 
notice. We should bear in mind that it is very difficult 
for us in this age and country to estimate the scantiness 
of the opportunities which were then open to laymen of 
acquiring literary knowledge connected with religion. 
The special commission sent forth by Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xvii, 7) is a proof that even under such kings as 
Asa and his son the Levites were insufficient for the re- 
ligious instruction of the people. What, then, must 
have been the amount of information accessible to a 
generation which had grown up in the reigns of Manas- 
seh and Amon? We do not know that the law was 
read as a stated part of any ordinary public service in 
the Temple of Solomon (unless the injunction Deut. 
xxxi, 10 was obeyed once in seven years), though God 
was worshipped there with daily sacrifice, psalmody, 
and prayer. 

The king, in his alarm, sent to Huldah “ the prophet- 
ess” for her counsel in this emergency [see Hutpan]: 
her answer assured him that, although the dread penal- 
ties threatened by the law had been incurred and would 
be inflicted, he should be gathered in peace to his fa- 
thers before the days of punishment and sorrow came. 

It was perhaps not without some hope of averting 
this doom that the king immediately called the people 
together at Jerusalem, and engaged them in a solemn 
renewal of the ancient covenant with God. When this 
had been done, the Passover was celebrated with care- 
ful attention to the directions given in the law, and on 
a scale of unexampled magnificence. (On the public 
importance of this wra, see Ezek. i, 1,2.) But all was 
too late; the hour of mercy had passed; for “ the Lord 
turned not from the fierceness of his great wrath, where- 
with his anger was kindled against Judah” (2 Kings 
xxii, 3-20; xxiii, 21-27; 2 Chron. XXxiv, 8-33; KXXV, 
1-19). 

3. That removal from the world which had been 
promised to Josiah as a blessing was not long delayed, 
and was brought about in a way which he probably had 
not expected. Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, sought 
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a passage through his territories on an expedition 
against the Chaldzans; but Josiah refused to allow the 
march of the Egyptian army through his dominions, 
and prepared to resist the attempt by force of arms. His 
reason for this opposition has usually been assumed to 
have been a high sense of loyalty to the Assyrian mon- 
arch, whose tributary he is supposed to have been, Such 
is at least the conjecture of Prideaux (Connection, anno 
610) and of Milman (History of the Jews, 1, 313). But 
the Bible ascribes no such chivalrous motive to Josiah; 
and it does not occur to Josephus, who attributes (Ant. 
x, 5, 1) Josiah’s resistance merely to Fate urging him 
to destruction; nor to the author of 1 Esdr. i, 28, who 
describes him as acting wilfully against Jeremiah’s ad- 
vice; nor to Ewald, who (Gesch. Isr. iii, 707) conjectures 
that it may have been the constant aim of Josiah to re- 
store not only the ritual, but also the kingdom of David 
in its full extent and independence, and that he attacked 
Necho as an invader of what he considered as his north- 
ern dominions. This conjecture, if equally probable 
with the former, is equally without adequate support in 
the Bible, and is somewhat derogatory to the character 
of Josiah, Necho was very unwilling to engage in hos- 
tilities with Josiah ; the appearance of the Hebrew army 
at Megiddo (comp. Herod. 11, 159), however, brought on 
a battle, in which the king of Judah, although dis- 
guised for security, was so desperately wounded by a 
random arrow that his attendants removed him from 
the war-chariot and placed him in another, in which he 
was taken to Jerusalem, where he died, after a reign of 
thirty-one years. B.C. 609. (See J. R. Kiesling’s Zs- 
say on this subject, Lips. 1754.) No king that reigned 
in Israel was ever more deeply lamented by all his sub- 
jects than Josiah; and we are told that the prophet 
Jeremiah composed on the occasion an elegiac ode, 
which was long preserved among the people (2 Kings 
xxiii, 29-37; 2 Chron. xxxyv, 20-27), See LAMENTA- 
tons. Compare the narrative in 2 Chron, xxxv, 25 
with the allusions in Jer, xxii, 10, 18, and Zech. xu, 11, 
and with Jackson, On the Creed, bk. viii, ch. xxiii, p. 878. 
The prediction of Huldah that he should “be gathered 
into the grave in peace” must be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the explanation of that phrase given in Jer. 
xxxiv, 5. Some excellent remarks on it may be found 
in Jackson, On the Creed, bk. xi, ch. xxxvi, p. 664. Jo- 
siah’s reformation and his death are commented on by 
bishop Hall, Contemplations on the O. T., bk. xx. See 
also Howard, History of Josiah (London, 1842). 

4. It was in the reign of Josiah that a nomadic horde 
of Scythians overran Asia (Herod. i, 104-106). A de- 
tachment of them went towards Egypt by the way of 
Philistia: somewhere southwards of Ascalon they were 
met by messengers from Psammetichus and induced to 
turn back. They are not mentioned in the historical 
accounts of Josiah’s reign; but Ewald (Die Psalmen, p. 
165) conjectures that the 59th Psalm was composed by 
king Josiah during a siege of Jerusalem by these Seyth- 
ians. The town Bethshan is said to derive its Greek 
name Scythopolis (Reland, Palest. p. 992; Lightfoot, 
Chor. Mare. vii, § 2) from these invaders. The facility 
with which Josiah appears to have extended his au- 
thority in the land of Israel is adduced as an indication 
that the Assyrian conquerors of that land were them- 
selves at this time under the restraining fear of some 
enemy. The prophecy of Zephaniah is considered to 
have been written amid the terror caused by their ap- 
proach. ‘The same people are described at a later pe- 
riod by Ezekiel (xxviii). See Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii, 
689, Abarbanel (ap. Eisenmenger, Ent. Jud. i, 858) re- 
cords an oral tradition of the Jews to the effect that the 
ark of the covenant, which Solomon deposited in the 
Temple (1 Kings vi, 19), was removed and hidden by 
Josiah in expectation of the destruction of the Temple, 
and that it will not be brought again to light until the 
coming of Messiah, 

2. Son of Zephaniah, and a resident of Jerusalem after 
the captivity, in whose house the prophet was directed 


to crown the high-priest Jeshua as a type of the Mes- 
siah (Zech. vi, 10). B.C. prob. 520. “It has been con- 
jectured that Josiah was either a goldsmith, or treasurer 
of the Temple, or one of the keepers of the Temple, who 
received the money offered by the worshippers, but 
nothing is known of him. Possibly he was a descend- — 
ant of Zephaniah, the priest mentioned in Jer. xxi, 1, 
xxxvii, 3; and if Hen in Zech. vi, 15 be a proper name, 
which is doubtful, it probably refers to the same person, 
elsewhere called Josiah” 


Josi’as, a Grecized form of the name of (a) (Iw- 
ciac, Vulg. Josias) Jostan (q. v.), king of Judah (1 
Esdr. i, 1,7, 18, 21-23, 25, 28, 29, 82-34; Ecclus. xlix, 1, 
4; Bar. i, 8; Matt. i, 10,11); (0) (leciag v. 1. “Tesot- 
ac, Vulg. Maasias), JESHAIAH (q. V.), the son of Atha~ 
liah (1 Esdr. viii, 33; comp. Ezra viii, 7). 

Josibi’ah (Heb. Yoshibyah’, MID, dweller with 
Jehovah; Sept. IoaBia v. x. Acaia), son of Seraiah 
and father of Jehu, which last was one of the Simeon- 
ites who migrated to Gedor (1 Chron, iv, 35). B.C. 
ante 711. 

Josiphi’ah (Heb. Yosiphyah', M7BO%, increased 
by Jehovah ; Sept. ‘Iwoedia), one of the “sons” of She- 
lomith (as the Heb. text now stands), a chief Israelite, 
whose son (Ben-Josiphiah) returned with a company 
of 160 males under Ezra to Jerusalem (Ezra viii, 10). 
B.C. 459. A word, however, has evidently fallen out 
of the Hebrew text in the beginning of the verse, and is 
supplied by the Sept. and the author of 1 Esdr. viii, 36, 
as well as (less correctly) in the Syriac; namely, Baave 
(Bavid), i. e, "23, omitted from similarity to "33 pre- 
ceding; thus making Bani (q. v.) the son of Shelomith, 
and the leader of the party of returned exiles. 


Josippon. See Josepi BEN-GORION. 


Joso, Torta, one of Whitefield’s preachers,.a na- 
tive of Scotland, was a sea-captain by profession. He 
had a vigorous mind, had been fond of the Bible from 
his youth, and had acquired a good degree of education 
by industrious study alone. He was converted by the 
preaching of Mr. Wesley at Robin Hood's Bay, and soon 
after began to preach to and exhort his sailors with 
much effect, who were converted and did likewise. Af- 
ter various reverses in his business, he was constrained 
by Whitefield to give himself wholly to the ministry, 
and in 1766 he became his colleague at the Tabernacle 
and Tottenham Court. Hus preaching in London had 
from the first drawn great throngs and been very useful, 
and his popularity was only second to that of White- 
field, whose associate he was for thirty years in the Cal- 
vinistic Methodist societies of London, usually itiner- 
ating in England and Wales four or five months annu- 
ally. See Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, i,450. (G.L.T.) — 

Jost, Isaac Marcus, one of the most celebrated 
writers of modern Jews, the first of his people since the 
days of Josephus to write a complete history of the 
Jews, was born at Bernburg, Germany, Feb. 22, 1798. 
His father, a poor blind man, the head of a family of 
twelve children, was obliged to depend mainly upon 
Marcus, the only boy, for support, and great and severe 
were the struggles which he had to endure until, in 
1803, his father died, and the youth removed to Wolf- 
enbiittel, where his grandfather resided. He was now 
admitted to a Jewish orphan asylum, where one of his 
most intimate associates was the celebrated Jewish sa- 
vant Leopold Zunz, and together these two boys pur- 
sued, under great disadvantages and deprivations, ay, 
sufferings, the studies necessary to admit them to the 
higher classes of the gymnasium. “ Whole nights,” he 
touchingly records, “have we labored by the tapers 
which we made ourselves from the wax that ran down 
the big wax candles in the synagogue. By hard study 
we succeeded in bringing it so far in the course of the six 
months terminating with April, 1809, that we, Zunz in 
Wolfenbiittel and Tin Brunswick, were put in the senior 
class (prima) in the gymnasium” (Pascheles, Sippurim, 
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‘Bd col., Prague, 1855, p. 141 sq.). After four years of 
hard study he removed to the University of Gottingen, 
where fur one year and a half he pursued with great 
earnestness studies in history, philology, philosophy, 
and theology, and then continued his investigations at 
Berlin University. In the capital of Prussia Jost soon 
won the hearts of many of his people, and, though com- 
paratively a youth, yet succeeded in the management 
of a first-class school, to which flocked the children of 
Jew and Gentile. In 1835 he accepted the head-mas- 
tership of the Jewish high-school at Frankfort-on-the- 


_ Main, and in that capacity spent the remainder of his 


days. He died November 20, 1860, at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. While at Berlin he published: (1) The gi- 


. gantic historical work entitled Geschichte der Israeliten 


seit der Zeit der Maccabéer bis auf unsere Tage (Ber- 
lin, 1820-28, 9 vols.) :—(2) Allgemeine Geschichte des Is- 
raelitischen Volkes, ete. (Berlin, 1831-32, 2 vols. 8vo), 
being an abridgment, with corrections, of the former 
work :—and (3) M22 7775 Mww, the Mishna, with 
the Hebrew text and vowel-points, accompanied by a 
German translation, a Rabbinic commentary, and Ger- 
man annotations (Berlin, 1832-34, 6 vols.), besides va- 
rious efforts of a philosophical nature, and numberless 
contributions to Jewish periodicals of all grades and de- 
scriptions. In Frankfort the same literary activity con- 
tinued. In 1839 he started a weekly journal for Jewish 
history, literature, etc., of which three volumes appear- 
ed, entitled /sraelitische Annalen (Frankft. a. M. 1839- 
41), which boasted of the names of some of the ablest 
of Jewish writers as contributors, and which furnished 
articles whose value every true Biblical student will not 
fail to recognise, in fact, for many items of information 
there contained we would look elsewhere in vain. To 
reawaken an interest in the study of Hebrew, he started 
in 1841 (when the Annalen were discontinued), in con- 
junction with the distinguished Jewish writer Creize- 
nach, a periodical in Hebrew, of which two volumes ap- 
peared, entitled 51°%, Ephemerides Hebraice s. collectio 
dissertationum maxime theologicarum, variorumque He- 
braicorum scriptorum, ad ordinem mensium lunarium 
disposita (Frankfort a, M. 1841-42). Like the former 
journal, it constitutes a very important contribution to 
Biblical and Jewish literature, and will always be read 
with great pleasure by the lover of the sacred language, 
owing to the beautiful Hebrew style in which ié is writ- 
ten. At the same time, however, Jost was also laboring 
at his grand history of the Jews, of which he published 


(6), in 1846-47, three more parts, under the title Neuere | 


Geschichte der Israeliten, etc., being a continuation, and 
forming a tenth volume, of his great historical work ; 
and in 1857-59 he finally gave to the world, as the re- 
sult of his life-long historical and critical researches, the 
Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, a work 
which may fitly make the top stone of the great histor- 
ical edifice he had reared so perfectly from the very out- 
set. He found no preparatory work, as did Griitz, Munk, 
Zunz, and Herzfeld; he was obliged to collect himself 
all the material needful for his great undertaking, and 
he spared no pains to do his work well. Jost deserves 
our notice also asa philanthropist: not only did he serve 
the literary world, and daily work for the advancement 
of Jewish interests everywhere, but he also founded an 
asylum for Jewish female orphans in the city which 
enjoyed his ripest scholarship. See Jahrbuch fiir die 


- Gesch. der Juden (Lpzg. 1861, 12mo), vol. ii, p. Vii sq. ; 


Jiid. Atheneum (Grimma and Lpz. 1851, 18mo), p. 117; 
Ehrentheil, Jiid. Charakterbilder (Pesth, 1867, 8vo), No. 
i, p. 67 sq.; Vapereau, Dictionnaire des Contemporains, 
S. Vs 

Jot, or, rather, I6rA (‘Iéra), the smallest letter of 
the Greek alphabet (c), derived from the Hebrew yod 
(7), and answering to the i (j) or y of European 
languages, : 
to express the minutest trifle. It is, in fact, one of 
several metaphors derived from the alphabet, as when 
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alpha, the first letter, and omega, the last, are em- 
ployed to express the beginning and the end. We 
are not to suppose, however, that this proverb was ex- 
clusively apposite in the Greek language, The same 
practical allusion equally existed in Hebrew, some curi- 
ous examples of which may be seen in Wetstein and 
Lightfoot.’ One of these may here suftice: In the Tal- 
mud (Sanhed, xx, 2) it is fabled that the book of Deu- 
teronomy came and prostrated itself before God, and said, 
“O Lord of the universe, thou hast written in me thy 
law, but now a testament defective in some parts is de~ 
fective in all, Behold, Solomon endeavors to root the 
letter jod out of me” (i. e. in the text, DW} M3 ND, 
“he shall not multiply wives,” Deut. xvii, ey “The 
holy, blessed God answered—Solomon, and a thousand 
such as he, shall perish, but the least word shall not 
perish out of thee.” This is, in fact, a parallel not only 
to the usage, but the sentiment, as conveyed in Matt. y, 
18, “One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law.”—Kitto, The propriety of the use of this letter 
for such a proyerb is especially evident from the fact 
that it is the smallest letter of the Heb, alphabet like- 
wise, being, in fact, often dispensed with as a mater lec- 
tionis, and very liable to be omitted in writing or mis- 
taken for a part of some other letter. See Trrrve. 

Jotapata. See JipHTHAH-EL, 

Jot’bah (Heb. Yotbah’, M309, goodness ; Sept. ‘Iré- 
Ba v. v. "Terayd, Josephus "Irafdarn, Ant. x, 3, 2), a 
town, probably of Judah, the residence of Haruz, whose 
daughter Meshullemeth became the wife of king Ma- 
nasseh and mother of Amon (2 Kings xxi, 19). M. de 
Sauley (Narrat. i, 94, note) suggests its identity with 
¥itma, a village almost in ruins on the north side of the 
valley (wady Ribah), north of Lebonah and south of 
Nablis (Robinson’s Researches, ii, 92); but this would 
lie within the precincts of the late kingdom of Israel. 
It is usually identified with Jotbath or Jotbatha of the 
Exode (Numb. xxiii, 33, 34; Deut. x, 7), as the names 
are essentially the same in the Heb.; but the latter is 
spoken of only as a region, not an inhabited town, and 
is out of the bounds of the Jewish monarchy. “The 
Arabic equivalent for Jotbah is et-Taiyib, or et-Taiyt- 
beh, and no less than three sites of this name are met 
with in modern Palestine. One is considerably south 
of Hebron (Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 472) ; another to the 
west of that city (ib. p. 427-429); and the third is north 
of Jerusalem, in the country of Benjamin. This last is 
most likely to answer to Jotbah, for the two first-named 
places are very insignificant, and never can have been 
of much importance; whereas this is described by Dr. 
Robinson as crowning a conspicuous hill, skirted by fer- 
tile basins of some breadth, . . . full of gardens of olives 
and fig-trees. The remarkable position (he adds) would 
not probably have been left unoccupied in ancient times 
(Biblic. Res. ii, 121, 124). Ina subsequent visit to the 
place he was struck both with the depth and quality of 
the soil, which were more than one would anticipate in 
so rocky a region (Later Bib. Res. p. 290). These ex- 
tracts explain while they justify the signification ‘ good- 
ness,’ which belongs both to Jotbah and Taivibeh” 
Against this identification, however, there lie two not 
very strong objections, namely, its distance from Jeru- 
salem, and the fact of the probable coincidence of this 
site with that of Ophrah (q. v.). 

Jot’bath (Deut. x,7). See JorBaTHan. 

Jot’bathah [some Jotha’thah] (Heb. Yotba’thah, 
M304, goodness, 1. e. pleasantness, compare A gathopolis 
[the name is the same with 720%, Jotbah, with 7 para- 
gogic appended |; Sept. ‘TereBada v. r. Taare, ete. , 
‘Auth. Vers. in Deut. x, 7, “Jotbath”), the thirty-fourth 
station of the Israelites during their wandering in the 
desert, situated between Hor-hagidgad and Ebronah 
(Numb. xxxiii, 33, 34), and again their forty-first station, 
between Gudgodah and the Red Sea (Deut. x, 7), de- 
scribed in the latter passage as “a land of rivers (Byer, 
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winter-brooks) of waters.” The locality thus indicated 
1s probably the expanded valley near the confluence of 
wady Jerafeh in its southern part with wady Mukutta 
el-Tuwarik and others (Robinson’s Researches, i, 261), 
especially wady el-A dbeh, which nearly approaches the 
Heb. name (Jour. Sac. Lit. April, 1860, p. 47-49). This 
is generally a region answering to the description of 
fertility (Bonar’s Desert of Sinai,p.295). Schwarz (Pal- 
estine, p. 213), however, thinks wady Tuba, nearer the 
Akabah, is meant. See Exons. 


Jo’tham (Heb. Yotham’, O05", Jehovah is upright ; 
Sept. and N. Test. TwaSap, but Twadap in 1 Chron. ii, 
47; “lwvdSav y.r. TwaSay in 1 Chron. iii, 12; v.r. Tw- 
Sap in 1 Chron, v,17; v. r. ‘TwaSay in 2 Chron. xxvi, 
21; v.r. lwvdSay in 2 Chron. xxvi, 23; Josephus Iwa- 
Sapoc, Ant. v,7,2; ix, 11,2 sq.; Vulg. Joathan and Jo- 
atham; Auth. Vers. “ Joatham,” Matt. 1, 9), the name of 
several men. 

1. The second named of the six sons of Jahdai, of the’ 
family of Caleb the Hezronite (1 Chron. 1i, 47). B.C. 
post 1612. 

2. The youngest of Gideon’s seventy legitimate sons, 
and the only one who escaped when the rest were mas- 
sacred by the order of Abimelech (Judg. ix, 5). B.C. 
1322. When the fratricide was made king by the peo- 
ple of Shechem, the young Jotham was so daring as to 
make his appearance on Mount Gerizim for the purpose 
of lifting up a protesting voice, and of giving vent to 
his feelings (see Thomson, Land and Book,ii,210). This 
he did in a beautiful parable, wherein the trees are rep- 
resented as making choice of a king, and bestowing on 
the bramble the honor which the cedar, the olive, and 
the vine would not accept. See Faster. The obvious 
application, which, indeed, Jotham failed not himself to 
point out, must have been highly exasperating to Abim- 
elech and his friends; but the speaker fled, as soon as he 
had delivered his parable, to the town of Beer, and re- 
mained there out of his brother's reach (Judg. ix, 7-21). 
We hear no more of him; but three years after, if then 
living, he saw the accomplishment of the malediction 
he had pronounced (Judg. ix, 57); 

3. A person named by Josephus (TwaSapoe, Ant. viii, 
1,3) as the son of Bukki and father of Meraioth, in the 
regular line of Phinehas’s descendants, although he (in- 
correctly) states that these lived privately ; he seems to 
refer to ZERAHIAH (q. v.) of the scriptural list (1 Chron, 
vi,5). See Hicu-priest. 

4, The eleventh king of the separate kingdom of Ju- 
dah, and son of Uzziah (by Jerusha, daughter of Za- 
dok), whom he succeeded B.C. 756; he reigned sixteen 
years (comp. the synchronism in 1 Chron. v, 17). His 
father having during his last years been excluded by 
leprosy from public life, the government was adminis- 
tered by his son, at that time twenty-five years of age 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 21,23; xxvii, 1, 2 Kings xv, 33). B.C. 
781. See Uzztan. For the chronological difficulties 
of his reign (see Crusius, De era Jothamica, Lips. 1756 ; 
Winer’s Realwérterb. s. v.), see CHRoNoLoaY. Jotham 
profited by the experience which the reign of his fa- 
ther, and of the kings who preceded him, afforded, and 
he ruled in the fear of God, although he was unable to 
correct all the corrupt practices into which the people 
had fallen. His sincere intentions were rewarded with 
a prosperous reign. He was successful in his wars. 
The Ammonites, who had “ given gifts” as a sort of trib- 
ute to Uzziah, but had ceased to do so after his leprosy 
had incapacitated him from governing, were constrain- 
ed by Jotham, but not till several years after he had be- 
come settled as sole monarch, to pay, for the three re- 
maining years of his reign, a heavy tribute in silver, 
wheat, and barley (2 Chron, xxvi,8; xxvii, 5,6). Many 
important public works were also undertaken and ac- 
complished by Jotham. The principal gate of the Tem- 
ple was rebuilt by him on a more magnificent scale; the. 
quarter of Ophel, in Jerusalem, was strengthened by new 
fortifications; various towns were built or rebuilt in the 
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mountains of Judah; and castles and towers of defence 


were erected in the wilderness. Jotham died greatly _ 


lamented by his people, and was buried in the sepulchre 
of the kings (2 Kings xv, 38; 2 Chron. xvii,3-9). B.C. 
740, His reign was favored with the ministrations of 
the prophets Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah (Isa. i, 1; vil, ibe 
Hos. i, 1; Mic.i, 1). See JuDAuH. 

5, A high-priest named by Josephus (TwaSapoc, 
Ant. x, 8,6) as son of Joel and father of Urijah in the 
regular incumbency; probably the AMARIAI (q. V.) of 
1 Chron. vi, 11). See HiGu-priest. 


Joubert, Francis, a noted French ecclesiastical wri- 
ter, born at Montpellier Oct. 12, 1689, entered the ser- 
vice of the Romish Church in 1728. In 1730 he was im-_ 
prisoned in the Bastile as a Jansenist, and afterwards ex- 
iled to Montpellier. He subsequently returned to Paris, 
and there died, Dec. 23, 1763. He wrote extensively, espe- 
cially in the department of exegetical theology. Among 
his best works we reckon Explication del Hist. de Joseph 
(Paris, 1728, 12mo) :— Eclaircissement sur les Discours 
de Job (12mo0):—Traité du Caractere essentiel & tous les 
Prophetes (12mo):— Observations sur Joél (Avignon, 
1733, 12mo):—Lettres sur ?Interprétation des Ecritures 
(Paris, 1744, 12mo):— Concordance et Explication des 
principales Prophéties de Jérémie, d’Ezéchiel et de Dan- 
iel (Paris, 1745,4to) :— Explication des principales proph- 
éties, ete. (Avignon [Paris], 1749, 5 vols.):—Commen- 
taires sur les Douze petits Prophétes (Avignon, 1754, 6 
vols, 12mo):—Commentaire sur ? Apocalypse (Avignon 
[ Paris ], 1762, 2 vols. 12mo); ete. See Chaudon et De- 
landine, Dict. Univ. Histor. Crit. et Bibliogr.; Quérard, 
La France Littéraire; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, 
XVI ISH (IN. P.) 


Jouffroy, Tutopore Smmon, a noted modern French 
eclectic philosopher, was born at Pontets in 1796. In 
1832 he became professor of philosophy at the College 
of France, and continued in this relation until 1837. He 
died in 1842. He was by far the most celebrated pupil 
of Cousin, and very popular as a writer of great ele- 
gance of style and terseness of diction. He first beeame 
known to the public at large through the medium of 
a translation of Dugald Stewart's Moral Philosophy. 
To this translation he prefixed an essay or preface, in 
which he vindicates the study of intellectual science 
against the attacks of those who would banish all, ex- 
cept natural philosophy, out of the domain of human 
investigation. “Nothing,” says Morell (Hist. of Mod. 
Phil. p. 662), “can exceed the clearness, and even the 
beauty, with which he establishes in this little produc- 
tion the fundamental principles of intellectual philoso- 
phy.” To a careful observer it is evident that he had 
deeply imbibed the principles and the spirit of the Scot- 
tish metaphysicians, whilst, at the same time, he would 
generally rise to those more expansive views of philo- 
sophical truth which were inculcated in the lectures of 
his illustrious instructor. In the MMelanges Philoso- 
phiques (Paris, 1833 ; 2d edit. 1838-43), the second work 
to which we desire to call attention, “we see,” says 
Morell, “the zealous pupil and successor of Cousin, the 
genuine modern eclectic, touching more or less upon all 
points within the range of intellectual philosophy, and 
pouring light derived from all directions upon them. 
We feel ourselves in company with a master mind, one 
who does not servilely follow in the track pointed out 
by others, but yet who knows how to appreciate the 
labors of all true-hearted thinkers, and to make their 
results tell upon the elucidation of his own system.” 
We have not space here to elucidate his system, and 
refer our readers to Morell. His works were published 
entire in 6 octayo vols. in 1836. See Caro, in the Revue 
de deux Mondes, March 15, 1865. 


Journal, or Diurnal, is the ancient name of the 
day hours contained in the Breviary (q.v.). By it was 
also known in monasteries the diary of daily expenses. 


Journey (prop. 203, to pull up the stakes of one’s 


Re . JOVE 


tent preparatory to removal; ropevopar) properly re- 
fers to travel by land, See TRAVELLING, 

In the East, a day’s journey is reckoned about sixteen 
or twenty miles. To this distance around the Hebrew 
camp were the quails scattered for food for the people 
(Numb. xi, 31). Shaw computes the eleven days’ jour- 
ney from Sinai to Kadesh Barnea (Deut. i, 2) to be 
about one hundred and ten miles, The first day’s jour- 
ney (Luke ii, 44) is usually a short one (Hackett’s 17 
lustra, of Script. p. 12). See Day’s JouRNEY. 

A Sabbath-day’s journey (Acts i, 12) is reckoned by 
the Hebrews at about seven furlongs, or a little less 
‘than one mile, and it is said that if any Jew travelled 


~ above this from the city on the Sabbath he was beaten. 


See SABBATH-DAY’S JOURNEY. 

Jove. See Jurrrer. 

Jouvenci or Jouvency, JoserH DE, an eminent 
‘Jesuit, was born at Paris Sept. 14, 1643. He taught 
rhetoric with uncommon reputation at Caen, La Fléche, 
and Paris, and at length was inyited to Rome, in order 
to continue the “ History of the Jesuits” with more free- 
dom than he could have enjoyed at Paris. His other 
principal works are two volumes of speeches, a small 
tract entitled De Ratione Discendi et Docendi, and notes 
on different classical writers. In his history of the Jes- 
uits he attempts to justify father Guignard, the Jesuit, 
who was executed for encouraging the bigoted assassin 
Chitel in his attempt on the life of Henry IV. In 
France Parliament prohibited the publication or circu- 
lation of the work on that account. See Gorton, Biogr. 
Diet. 8. Vv. 

Jovian (sometimes, but erroneously, called Jovin- 
tan). fully FLavies Ciauprus Joyiinus, Roman em- 
peror from A.D, 363 to 364. His predecessor Julian 
was slain on the field of battle, in his unhappy cam- 
paign against the Persians, June 26, A.D. 363. Jovi- 
anus, finding the continuation of the unfortunate strug- 
gle useless, sought its termination, and secured quite 
honorable terms from the Persians, and, once free from 
the attacks of foreign enemies, he at once initiated 
measures to establish his authority in the West, and 
hereafter his time was mainly devoted to administra- 
tive and legislative business. Immediately after his 
election to the imperial dignity Jovianus had professed 
himself to be a Christian, and one of his first measures 
when peace was restored to his dominions was the cel- 
ebrated edict by which he placed the Christian religion 
on a legal basis, and thus put an end to the persecutions 
to which the Christians had been exposed during the 
short reign of Julian. The heathens were, however, 
equally protected, and no superiority was allowed to the 
one over the other. The different sectaries assailed 
him with petitions to help them against each other, but 
he declined interfering, and referred them to the decis- 
ion of a general council; and the Arians showing them- 
selves most troublesome, he gave them to understand 
that impartiality was the first duty of an emperor. His 
friend Athanasius was restored to his see at Alexandria. 
He died suddenly on his way home from the Orient, 
A.D. 364. It is possible, though not probable, that he 
died a violent death, to which Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxv, 5-10) seems to allude when he compares his death 
with that of Amilianus Scipio. See De la Bléterie, His- 
toire de Jovien (Amsterdam, 1740), the best work on the 
subject.—Smith, Dict. Grk. and Rom. Biog- ii, 615. 


Jovinian, emperor. See JovIAN. 


Jovinian, one of the early opponents of monachism, 
and, in a measure, one of the earliest reformers before 
the Reformation, flourished near the end of the 4th cen- 
tury. He was an Italian, but whether a native of Rome 
or Milan is not known, He taught in both cities, and 
gained a number of adherents. His veal opinions, freed 
from the misrepresentations of his opponents, it is hard- 
ly possible to ascertain; it is apparent, however, that 
he opposed asceticism, which we find so generally and 
strenuously advocated in the writings of the Church 
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fathers of the 4th century. He evidently maintained 
“that there is but one divine element of life, which all 
believers share in common; but one fellowship with 
Christ, which proceeds from faith in him; but one new 
birth. All who possess this in common with each other 
—all, therefore, who are Christians in the true sense, 
not barely in outward profession—have the same call- 
ing, the same dignity, the same heavenly blessings; the 
diversity of outward circumstances creating no differ- 
ence in this respect, that all persons whatsoever, 1f they 
keep the vows they make to Christ in baptism and live 
godly lives, have an equal title to the rewards of heav-~ 
en, and, consequently, that those who spend their lives 
in celibacy or macerate their bodies by fasting are no 
more acceptable to God than those who live in wedlock, 
and nourish their bodies with moderation and sobriety.” 
He also held that Mary ceased to be a virgin by bring- 
ing forth Christ; that the degrees of future blessedness 
do not depend on the meritoriousness of our good works ; 
and that a truly converted Christian, so long as he is 
such, cannot sin wilfully, but will resist and overcome the 
temptations of the devil. Yet, while upholding all these 
views, Jovinian himself remained single, and lived like 
all other monks, and his enemies even admit that the ten- 
or of his life was always blameless. He first advocated 
his opinions at Milan, but, being there denied by the stern 
Ambrose all liberty of speech, he went to Rome, which, 
as appears from the evidence of Jerome, was one of the 
last places to entertain the ascetic fanaticism, nor was 
it until after monasteries had darkened all parts of the 
Fast, as well as many of the West, that these establish- 
ments were seen in that city. There, according to the 
report of pope Syricius and others, the doctrine of the 
Milanese monk had made many converts, so that the 
Church, “torn by dogs” in a manner heretofore un- 
heard of, doubted whereto so unlooked for an assault 
might proceed. Not a few of the laity, if not of the 
clergy, had listened to J ovinian; and eight persons are 
named as his supporters, who, with him, were, by a 
unanimous decision of the Romish clergy, condemned 
and excommunicated in a council held at Milan in 390, 
as the authors of a “new heresy, and of blasphemy ;” 
and they were forever expelled from the Church. “ Pi- 
late and Herod” were at one in this instance. Pope 
Syricius confirmed the condemnation, the emperor Ho- 
norius enacted penal Jaws against the Jovinians, and 
Jovinian himself was banished to the desolate island 
of Boa, off the coast of Illyria, and there died before 
A.D. 406. But Jovinian had also written, as well as 
preached, in support of his opinions, which continued to 
spread on all sides, notwithstanding the terrors of Church 
authority. At Rome, although none dared openly to 
profess Jovinian’s heresy, it was nevertheless covertly 
taught, and was whispered about, even to such an ex- 
tent that certain nuns fell into matrimony 1 conse- 
quence of its prevalence. In this emergency, and in 
aid of the endeavors of the Romish Church to crush 
the “monstrous doctrine,” the good Augustine, a tool 
of bad men, came forth in defence of the “orthodox” 
practices and principles of the ascetics; and in his trea- 
tise De bono conjugali, and im others of a similar kind, 
he labors hard, by wily sophistry, to reconcile the pre- 
yailing absurdities with reason and Scripture. The 
mild, pious, and honest Augustine, however, was not the 
man to be the Church’s thorough-going champion on 
this notable occasion: she had a better man at hand; 
“one who, by various learning, by a voluble pen, as well 
as by rancor of temper, and boundless arrogance, and a 
blind devotion to whatever ‘the Church’ had sanction- 
ed, was well qualified to do the necessary work of cajol- 
ing the simple, of inflaming the fanatical, of frightening 
the timid, of calumniating the innocent, and, in a word, 
of quashing, if it could be quashed, all inquiry concern- 
ing ‘authorized’ errors and abuses. The Church, right 
or wrong, was to be justified ; the objector, innocent or 
guilty, was to be crushed; and Jerome would scruple 
nothing could he but accomplish so desirable an object.” 
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|. But, notwithstanding these attacks by | the ancient Church (1534) :—Subversion of Me ore’s False 
<i One ae greatest doctole= NEHER, Am- Foundation (1534) :—Commentary ee in the == a 
brose, and Jerome, whose great irritation and anxiety from Melancthon, etc. See Gorton, Biog. Dict. s. v. 0 
for the cause of the Church is sufficiently betrayed by| Joyner, James E., a minister of the Methodist — 
their determination to oppose Jovinianism jointly, Episcopal Church South, was born in Amherst County, 
though living at points quite remote from each other— | Va., and died at lis own home in Henry County, Va., 
the “heresy,” instead of dying out, spread, and was fa-| March 15, 1868. For more than thirty years Joyner 
vorably thought of and accepted in different parts of | seryed the Church with great acceptability and useful- 
Christendom, and no doubt made easier the task of | ness in various appointments. His preaching was ear- 
Vigilantius and of Luther. Neander does not hesitate nest, pointed, and eminently practical. During the late 
to rank the services of Jovinian so high as to consider | war he served as a chaplain in the Confederate States 
him worthy of a place by the side of Luther. See Ne-| army, and exerted among the officers and men an influ- 
ander, Ch. Hist. ii, 265 sq.; Schaff, Ch. Hist. ii, 226 sq.; | ence for good which was felt and acknowledged by all. 
Ambrosius, Hpist. 42; Augustine, De Heres. c. 82; Ba- —Cony, Minutes M. E. Church South, iti, 208. 


ronius, Annales Eccl. p. 390, 412; Walch, Ketzerhistorie, 2 pasa pagent 
ill, 635 sq.; Baur, Christl. Kirche (4th to 6th century), Joz’abad (Heb. Yozabad’, 1331", a contraction for 


p. 311 sq.; Lindner, De Joviniano et Vigilantio purioris JEHOZABAD 5 Sept. Twoapad , but sometimes in Chron, 
doctrine antesignanis (Lpz. 1839). ‘Twlapad Waits TwZaBais, TeleBovs 3 also Twoapéd or 
Joy (usually some form of b43, which prop. means Iwoacd in Neh.; Auth, Vers. “Josabad” in 1 Chron. 


5 : : ; xii, 4), the name of several men. 
to spin round with pleasurable emotion, and is thus a 1. A Gederathite, one of the famous Benjaraite arch- 


stronger term than M212, which expresses gladness ; but | ers who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii,4). B.C. 
less so than 722, to exult or leap with exuberant joy , | 1055. 
Gr. prop. xaoa), a delight of the mind arising from the| 2. A chiliarch of Manasseh, who re-enforced David 
consideration of a present or assured approaching pos- | on retreating to Ziklag (1 Chron, xii, 20). B.C. 1053. 
session of a future good (Ezra vi, 16, Esth. viii, 16). 1. 3. Another chiliarch of Manasseh, who deserted Saul’s 
NaruRAL joy is of various degrees: when it is moder- | cause for that of David when he made Ziklag his resi- 
ate, it is called gladness; when raised on a sudden to | dence (1 Chron. xii, 20); it is possible, however, that 
the highest degree, it is then exultation or transport ; | the name has been erroneously repeated for the preced- 
when we limit our desires by our possessions, it is con-|ing. B.C. 1053. 
tentment; when our desires are raised high, and yet ac- 4. Probably a Levite, one of the persons charged with 
complished, this is called satisfaction, when our joy is | the care of the Temple offerings under the superintend- 
derived from some comical occasion or amusement, it is | ence of Cononiah and Shimei, at the reformation by 
mirth; 1f it arise from considerable opposition that is | Hezekiah (2 Chron, xxxi, 13). B.C. 726. 
vanquished in the pursuit of the good we desire, it is 5. One of the chief Leyites who made offerings for 
then called triumph; when joy has so long possessed | the renewal of the Temple services under Josiah (2 | 
the mind that it is settled into a temper, we call it cheer- | Chron, xxxv, 9). B.C, 623. ee 
Julness ; when we rejoice upon the account of any good 6. A son of Jeshua, and one of the Levites who took x 
which others obtain, it may be called sympathy or con- | account of the precious metals and vessels offered for 
gratulation. 2. Mora joy is also of several kinds, as | the Temple by the Israelites who declined personally to a 
the self-approbation, or that which arises from the per-| return from the captivity (Ezra viii, 33). B.C. 459. . 
formance of any good actions; this is called peace, or | He was probably the same with one of the chief Levites : 
serenity of conscience; if the action be honorable and | who “ had the oversight of the outward matters of the : 
the joy rise high, it may be called glory. 3. There is | house of God” after the re-establishment at Jerusalem 


also a SPIRITUAL joy, which the Scripture calls a “ fruit | (Neh. xi, 16). B.C. cir. 440, He was possibly identical \ 
of the Spirit” (Gal. v, 22), “the joy of faith” (Phil. i, | with No. 8. 

25), and “ the rejoicing of hope” (Heb. iii, 6). The ob- 7. An Israelite, one of the “sons” of Pashur, who di- . 
jects of it are—(1.) God himself (Psa, xliii, 4, Isa, Lxi, | vorced his Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra x, 22). - 
10). (2.) Christ (Phil. iii, 3; 1 Pet. i, 8). (8.) The| B.C. 459, ; 


promises (Psa. exix, 162), (4.) The administration of 8. One of the Levites who divorced his heathen wife 
the Gospel and Gospel ordinances (Psa, lxxxix, 15). | after the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 23), B.C. 459. 
(5.) The prosperity of the interest of Christ (Acts xv,3;| He is probably identical with one of the Levites who 
Rey. xi, 15,17). (6.) The happiness of a future state | assisted Ezra in expounding the Law to the people as- 
(Rom. v, 2; Matt. xxv). The nature and properties of | sembled in the Tyropceeon (Neh. viii, 7). B.C. cir, 410. 
: a cy ea AOy ASE S. = . 
this oe Ul It is, or should be, constant (Phil. iy . 4). Joz’achar (Heb. Yozakar’, "2145, Jehovah-remem- 
ie. t mt nown to ae a of the world (1 Cor. ii, bered ; Sept.’"lwZaydo v. x "LeLepyae) Lhe souson Shin 
5 .| It is unspeakable (1 Pet. i, 8). [4. is ea E Se y = 
ea el (John wi 99), xe Ve dedi is J on eath, an Ammonitess, one of the two servants who as- 
11: Gill’s Bod aN ii. 111. 8vo = ee re, i sassinated Jehoash, king of Judah, in Millo (2 Kings xii, 
Phil. i 356. Y ee Sages Es STOVES SOTA Or bien ne parallel passage (2 Chron. xxiv, 26) the 
Toe oF Gop relates, 1. To the delicht and compl name is erroneously written ZABAD. B.C. 837. “It is 
cency he has in himself, his own rane and piefans uncertain whethes thelroenepltney= iat aaa 
tions. 2. He rejoices in his own works (Psa. civ, 31) beree forlngel pees vi the:deathion eee 
8, In his Son Christ Jesus (Matt. iii, 17). 4. In the | 8 JosePbus intimates (Ant. ix, 8, 4), or whether they 
work of redemption (John iii, 15). 5. In the subjects noe mee a by the family of Jehoiada. ans ore 
of his grace (Psa, exlvii, 11; Zeph. iii, 17: Psa, exlix, | 0! ‘2& Chronicler to show that they were of foreign de- 
4), peas paty & 88s CXNX, | scent. seems almost intended to disarm a suspicion that 
the king’s assassination was t of priestly 
eT onowad rit hee: cing vas an act of priestly vengeance. 
= af ‘ oye, ee an early promoter of the| But it is more likely that the conspiracy had a different 
eforma i a native of the county of Bedford, was ed- origin altogether, and that the king’s’ d 
ae Saran ame: where he graduated garded by the chron cer as an inatence ef Hive ees 
fA. in 7 n associate of Tyndale, he was in 1527] ).: 3 : : Fs bach s 
accused of heresy, and obliged to go to Genk any, where pea on Lat accession of Amazieh the conspirators 
he resided for many years. He was concerned in the ne ay 5 
superintendence of Tyndale’s Bibles, printed at Antwerp, Joz’adak (Ezra iii, 2,8; v,2; x,18; Neh. xii, 26). 
and finally returned to his native country, but the time See JEHOZADAK, 
of his death is unknown, Besides his translation of part Juan de Dios. 
of the Bible, he published On the Unity and Schism of 


See Jomn pE Diev. 
Juan Valdez. See Vaupez, 


- JUBAL 


* Ju’bal (Heb. Fubal’, dam, prob. for dais, jubilee, i, 
e. music ; Sept.’TovBdd), Lamech’s second son by Adah, 
_of the line of Cain; described as the inventor of the 
“2D, kinndr, and the 335, ugdb, rendered in our ver- 
sion “the harp and the organ,” but perhaps more prop- 
erly “the lyre and mouth-organ,” or Pandwean pipe (Gen. 


iv, 21). See Music. B.C. prob. cir, 3490, According 
to Josephus (‘lo’BaXoc, Ant. i,2, 2), “he cultivated mu- 
sic, and invented the psaltery and cithara.” Some have 
compared him with the Apollo of heathen mythology 
(Hasse’s Hntdeck, ii, 37; comp. Euseb. Prep. Evang. x, 
6; Diod. Sic. i, 20; Buttmann, Mythol. i, 164; Kalisch, 
Commentary, ad loc.). 

Jubilate. See Sunpay. 

Ju’bilee (Heb. Yodel’, San or dah, a joyful shout 
or clangor of trumpets; once in the Author. Vers. for 
msAqn, Lev. xxv, 9, which is elsewhere rendered “a 
shout,” ete.), usually in the connection YEAR OF JUBI- 
Lee (D35771 M2¥5, or merely $559, as in Lev. xxv, 28; 
Septuag. usually translates troc The adécewe, or simply 
dgeoic; but Grecizes "Iw8ndr in Josh. vi, 8, 13; Jose- 
phus Grecizes lwndoc, Ant. iii, 12,3; Vulgate annus 
jubile, or jubileus, but buccina in Exod. xix, 18) ; also 
called the “year of liberty” (T1973 DD, Ezek. xlvi, 17), 
the great semi-centennial epoch of the Hebrews, con- 
stituting a festival, and marked by striking public and 
domestic changes. The relation in which it stood to 
the sabbatical year, and the general directions for its 
observance, are given Ley. xxv, 8-16 and 23-55. Its 
bearing on lands dedicated to Jehovah is stated Lev. 
xxvii, 16-25. There is no mention of the jubilee in 
the book of Deuteronomy, and the only other reference 
to it in the Pentateuch is in the appeal of the tribe of 
Manasseh, on account of the daughters of Zelophehad 
(Numb. xxxvi, 4). It is rarely mentioned in the pro- 
phetical books, but is very frequently referred to by 
Talmudical writers. See FEsTIVAL.. 

I. Signification of the Name.—According to pseudo- 
Jonathan (Targum on Josh. vi, 5-9), the Talmud (Rosh 
Ha-shana, 26, a), Rashi, Aben-Ezra (on Exod. xix, 3), 
Kimchi (on Josh. v, 6), and other J ewish authorities, the 
meaning ram, which b= seems at times to bear (see 
Fiirst, Lexicon, s. v.; but Gesenius utterly denies this 
sense), is the primary one; hence metonymically a ram’s 
horn (comp. Exod. xix, 13 with Josh. vi, 5); and so the 
sound of a ram’s horn, like the Latin buccina. Accord- 
ing to another ancient interpretation, the Heb. word 1s 
from a root bas, to liberate (parallel with "175, a freed 
captive; comp. Hitzig on Jer. xxxiv, 8); an etymology 
which is somewhat sanctioned by Lev. xxv, 10, and the 
usual rendering of the Sept. (also Josephus, thevSepiav 
68 onpaiver robvopa, Ant. iii, 12,3; and by St. Jerome, 
Jobel est demittens aut mittens, Comment. ad loc.). Oth- 
ers, again, regard the root $4535 as onomatopoetic, like 
the Latin jubilare, denoting to be jubilant (Gesenius, etc.). 
Most modern critics, however, derive 5217 from the bet- 
ter known root 52%, to flow impetuously (Gen. vi, 17), 
and hence assign to it the meaning of the loud or wmpet- 
uous sound (Gen. iv, 21) streaming forth from the trum- 
pet, and proclaiming this festival. The other notions 
respecting the word may be found in Fuller (Mise. Sac. 
p. 1026 sq.; Critict Sacri, vol. ix), in Carpzov (p. 448 
sq.), and, most completely given, in Kranold (p. 11 sq.). 

II. Laws connected with this Festival.—These embrace 
the following three main points: 

1. Rest for the Soil—This enactment, which is com- 
prised in Lev. xxv, 11, 12, enjoins that, as on the Sab- 
batical year, the land should lie fallow, and that there 
should be no tillage nor harvest during the jubilee year. 
The Israelites, however, were permitted to fetch the 
spoutaneous produce of the field for their immediate 
wants (AMNIAN MX PANN IW 72), but not to 
lay it up in their storehouses. 
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2. Reversion of landed Property.—This provision is 


comprised in Ley. xxv, 13-34; xxvii, 16-24, The Mo- 
saic law enacted that the Promised Land should be di- 
vided by lot, in equal parts, among the Israelites, and 


that the plot which should thus come into the posses~. 


sion of each family was to be absolutely inalienable, and 
forever contiriue to be the property of the descendants 
of the original possessor. See Lanp. When a proprie 
etor, therefore, being pressed by poverty, had to dispose 
of a field, no one could buy it of him for a longer period 
than up to the time of the next jubilee, when it revert- 
ed to the original possessor, or to his family. Hence 
the sale, properly speaking, was not of the land, but of 
the produce of so many years, and the price was fixed 
according to the number of years (M813N “3W) up to 
the next jubilee, so as to prevent any injustice being 
done to those who were compelled by circumstances to 
part temporarily with their land (Lev. xxv, 15,16). The 
lessee, however, according to Josephus, in case he had 
made great outlays on the field just before he was re- 
quired by the law of jubilee to return it to its owner, 
could claim compensation for these (Ant. ii, 12, 3). But 
even before the jubilee year the original proprietor could 
recover his field, if either his own circumstances im- 
proved, or if his next of kin (see Goi) could redeem it 
for him by paying back according to the same price 
which regulated the purchase (Lev. xxv, 26, 27). In 
the interests of the purchaser, however, the Rabbinical 
law enacted that this redemption should not take place 


before he had the benefit of the field for two productive 


years (so the Rabbins understood MNIAM 73), exclu- 
sive of a sabbatical year, a year of barrenness, and of 
the first harvest, if he happened to buy the plot of land 
shortly before the seventh month, i, e. with the ripe 
fruit (Erachin, 1x, 1; Maimonides, Jobel, xi, 10-13), As 
poverty is the only reason which the law supposes 
might lead one to part with his field, the Rabbins en- 
acted that it was not allowable for any one to sell his 
patrimony on speculation (comp. Maimonides, Jobel, xi, 
3). Though nothing is here said about fields which 
were given away by the proprietors, yet there can be no 
doubt, as Maimonides says (ibid. xi, 10), that the same 
law is intended to apply to gifts (comp. Ezek. xlvi, 17), 
but not to those plots of land which came into a man’s 
possession through marriage with an heiress (Numb. 
xxxvi, 4-9; compare Mishna, Berachoth, viii, 10). Nei- 
ther did this law apply to a house in a walled city, 
Still, the seller had the privilege of redeeming it at any 
time within a full year from the day of the sale. After 
the year it became the absolute property of the pur- 
chaser (Ley. xxv, 29, 30, Keri). As this law required 
a more minute definition for practical purposes, the Rab- 
bins determined that this right of redemption might be 
exercised from the very first day of the sale to the last 
day which made up the year. Moreover, as the pur- 
chaser sometimes concealed himself towards the end of 
the year, in order to prevent the seller from redeeming 
his house, it was enacted that when the purchaser could 
not be found, the original proprietor should hand over 
the redemption-money to the powers that be, break open 
the doors, and take possession of the house ; and if the 
purchaser died during the year, the original proprietor 
could redeem it from the heir (comp. Mishna, Hrachin, 
ix, 3,4; Maimonides, Jobel, xii, 1-7). Open places, how- 
ever, which are not surrounded by walls, belong to land- 
ed property, and, like the cultivated land on which they 
stand, are subject to the law of jubilee, and must revert 
to their original proprietors (Lev. xxv, 31). But, al- 
though houses in open places are thus treated like fields, 
yet, according to the Rabbinic definition, the reverse is 
not to be the case; i. e. fields or other places not built 
upon in walled cities are not to be treated as cities, but 
come under the jubilee law of fields (comp. Hrachin, ix, 
5). The houses of the Levites, in the forty-eight cities 
given to them (Numb, xxxv, 1-8), were exempt from 
this general law of house property. Having the same 
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value to'the Levites as landed property had to the oth- 
ér tribes, these houses were subject to the jubilee law 
for fields, and could at any time be redeemed (Lev. XXV, 
32: comp. Erachin, ix, 8), so that, even if a Leyite re- 
deemed the house which his brether Levite was obliged 
to sell through poverty, the general law of house prop- 
erty is not to obtain, even among the Levites them- 
selves, but they are obliged to treat each other accord- 
ing to the law of landed property. Thus, for instance, 
the house of A, which he, out of poverty, was obliged to 
sell to the non-Levite B, and was redeemed from him 
by a Levite ©, reverts in the jubilee year from C to the 
original Levitical proprietor A, This seems to be the 
most probable meaning of the enactment contained in 
Ley. xxv, 33, and it does not necessitate us to insert 
into the text the negative particle xd before D355, as is 
done by the Vulgate, Houbigant, Ewald (A lterthiimer, 
p-421), Knobel, ete., nor need we, with Rashi, Aben-Ezra, 
ete., take DNA in the unnatural sense of buying. The 
lands in the suburbs of their cities the Levites were not 
permitted to part with under any condition, and there- 
fore these did not come under the law of jubilee (ver. 
34). The only exception to this general law were the 
houses and the fields consecrated to the Lord, or to the 
support of the sanctuary. If these were not redeemed 
before the ensuing jubilee, instead of reverting to their 
original proprietors, they at the jubilee became forever 
the property of the priests (Ley. xxvii, 20, 21). The 
conditions, however, on which consecrated property 
could be redeemed were as follows: A house thus de- 
voted to the Lord was valued by the priest, and the do- 
nor who wished to redeem it had to pay one fifth in ad- 
dition to this fixed value (Lev. xxvii, 14,15). A field 
was valued according to the number of homers of bar- 
ley which could: be sown thereon, at the rate of fifty sil- 
ver shekels of the sanctuary for each homer for the 
whole fifty years, deducting from it a proportionate 
amount for the lapse of each year (Lev, xxvii, 16-18). 
According to the Talmud the fiftieth year was not count- 
ed. Hence, if any one wished to redeem his field, he 
had to pay one fifth in addition to the regular rate of a 
sela (shekel), and a pundiwm (=1-48th sela) per annum 
for every homer, the surplus pundiwm being intended for 
the forty-ninth year. No one was therefore allowed to 
sanctify his field during the year which immediately 
preceded the jubilee, for he would then have to pay for 
the whole forty-nine years, because months could not 
be deducted from the sanctuary, and the jubilee year it- 
self was not counted (Mishna, rachin, vii, 1). If one 
sanctified a field which he had purchased, i. e. not free- 
hold property, it reverted to the original proprietor in 
the year of jubilee (Lev. xxvii, 22-24). 

3. Manumission of those Israelites who had become 
Slaves.—This enactment is comprised in Lev. xxv, 39- 
54, All Israelites who through poverty had sold them- 
selves as slaves to their fellow-Israelites or to the for- 
eigners resident among them, and who, up to the time 
of the jubilee, had neither completed their six years of 
servitude, nor redeemed themselves, nor been redeemed 
by their relatives, were to be set free in the jubilee, to 
return with their children to their family and to the 
patrimony of their fathers. Great difficulty has been 
experienced in reconciling the injunction here, that in 
the jubilee all slaves are to regain their freedom, with 
Exod. xxy, 6, where it is enacted that those bondmen 
who refuse their liberty at the expiration of the ap- 
pointed six years’ servitude, and submit to the boring 
of their ears, are to be slaves forever (md95 Va). 
Josephus (Ant. iy, 8, 28), the Mishna (Kidushin, i, 8) 
and Talmud (ibed. 14, 15), Rashi, Aben-Ezra, Maimonides 
(Hilchoth Abadin, ii, 6), and most Jewish interpreters, 
who are followed by Ainsworth, Bp. Patrick, and other 
Christian commentators, take 52 to denote tall the ju- 
bilee, maintaining that the slaves who submitted to have 
their ears bored are included in this general manumis- 
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sion, and thus try to escape the difficulty. But against 
this is to be urged, that, 1. The phrase nd 459 is 
used in Lev. xxv, 46 for perpetual servitude, which is — 
unaffected by the year of jubilee. 2, The declaration 
of the slave that he will not have his freedom, in Exod. _ 
xxi, 5, unquestionably shows that perpetual slavery is — 
meant. 3. Servitude till the year of jubilee is not at all — 
spoken of in Lev. xxv, 40-42 as something contempti- 
ble, and therefore could not be the punishment designed 
for him who refused his freedom, especially if the year 
of jubilee happened to occur two or three years after re- 
fusing his freedom; and that it is bondage beyond that 
time which is characterized as real slavery; and, 4. The 
jubilee, without any indication whatever from the law- 
giver, is here, according to this explanation, made to 
give the slave the right to take with him the maid and 
the children who are the property of the master—the 
very right which had previously been denied to him, 
Ewald, therefore (A lterthiimer, p. 421), and others, con- 
clude that the two enactments belong to different peri- 
ods, the manumission of slaves in the year of jubilce 
having been instituted when the law enjoining the lib- 
eration of slaves at the expiration of six years had be- 
come obsolete; while Knobel (on Exod. xxi, 6) regards 
this jubilee law and the enactments in Exod. xxi, 5, 6 
as representing one of the many contradictions which 
exist between the Jehovistic and Elohistic portions of 
the Pentateuch. All the difficulties, however, disappear 
when the jubilee manumission enactment is regarded 
as designed to supplement the law in Exod. xxi, 2-6, 
In the latter case the regular period of servitude ts yixed, 
at the expiration of which the bondman is ordznarily 
to become free, whilst Lev. xxv, 39-54 institutes an ad- 
ditional and extraordinary period, when those slaves 
who had not as yet completed their appointed six years 
of servitude at the time of jubilee, or had not forfeited 
their right of free citizenship by spontaneously submit- 
ting to the yoke of bondage, and becoming slaves for- 
ever cab» ‘JA>),-are once in every fifty years to ob- 
tain their freedom, The one enactment refers to the 
Sreedom of each individual at different days, weeks, 
months, and years, inasmuch as hardly any twenty of 
them entered on their servitude at exactly the same 
time, whilst the other legislates for a general manumis- 
sion, which is to take place at exactly the same time. 
The enactment in Ley. xxv, 39-54, therefore, takes for 
granted the law in Exod, xxi, 2-6, and begins where 
the latter ends, and does not mention it because it sim- 
ply treats on the influence of jubilee upon slavery. 

4, That there must also have been a perfect remission 
of debts in the year of jubilee is self-evident, for it is im- 
plied in the fact that all persons who were in bondage 
for debt, as well as all the landed property of debtors, 
were freely returned. Whether debts generally, for 
which there were no such pledges, were remitted, is a 
matter of dispute. Josephus positively declares that 
they were (Ant, xiii, 2,3), whilst Maimonides (Jobel, x, 
16) as positively denies it. ; 

Ill. Time when the Jubilee was celebrated.—Accord- 
ing to Ley. xxv, 8-11, it is evident that forty-nine years 
are to be counted, and that at the end thereof the fiftieth 
year is to be celebrated as the jubilee. Hence the ju- 
bilee is to follow immediately upon the sabbatical year, 
so that there are to be two successive fallow years. 
This is also corroborated by verse 21, where it is prom- 
ised that the produce of the sixth year shall suffice for 
three years, i. e. forty-nine, fifty, and fifty-one, or the 
two former years, which are the sabbatical year and the 
jubilee, and the immediately following year, in which 
the ordinary produce. of the preceding year would be 
wanting. Moreover, from the remark in verse 22, it 
would appear that the sabbatical year, like the jubilee, 
began in the autumn, or the month of Tisri, which com- 
menced the civil year, when it was customary to begin 
sowing for the ensuing year. At all events, ver. 9 dis« 
tinctly says that the jubilee is to be proclaimed by the 
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e trumpet “on the tenth of the seventh month, 
the day of atonement,” which is Tisri, See Aront- 
‘t, Day or, The opinion that the sabbatical year 
1 the jubilee were distinct, or that there were two 
fullow years, is also entertained by the ‘Talmud (Rosh 
Ha-Shana, 8 b, 9 a), Philo (On the Decalogue, xxx), 
Josephus (/,c.), and many other ancient writers. It 
- must, however, be borne in mind that, though there was 
to be no sowing, nor any regular harvest, during these 
two years, yet the Israelites were allowed to fetch from 
the fields whatever they wanted (Ley. xxv, 12). That 
the fields did yield a crop in their second fallow year is 
most unquestionably presupposed by the prophet Isaiah 
(xxxvii, 30). Palestine was, at all events, not less fruit- 
ful than Albania, in which Strabo tells us (lib. xi, ¢. iv, 
sec. 3), “The ground that has been sowed once produces 
in many places two or three crops, the fruit of which is 
even fifty-fold.” 

It must, however, be remarked, that many, from a very 
early period down to the present day, have taken the 
jubilee year to be identical with the seventh sabbatical 
year. Thus the “ Book of Jubilees,” which dates prior 
to the Christian era [see JuBILEEs, Book or ], divides 
the Biblical history from the creation to the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan into fifty jubilees of forty- 
nine years each, which shows that this view of the jubi- 
lee must have been pretty general in those days. Some 
Rabbins in the Talmud (£rachin, 12 b, with 33 a), as 
well as many Christian writers (Scaliger, Petavius, Ush- 
er, Cunzeus, Calvitius, Gatterer, Frank, Schroder, Hug, 
Rosenmiiller), support the same view. As to the re- 
mark, “ Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year” (ver. 10), “a 
* jubilee shall that fifveth year be unto you” (ver. 11), it 

is urged that this is in accordance with a mode of speech 
which is common to all languages and ages, Thus we 
call a week eight days, including both Sundays, and the 
best classical writers called an olympiad by the name of 
quinguennium, though it only contained four entire 
years. Moreover, the sacred number seven, or the sab- 
batic idea, which underlies ail the festivals, and connects 
them all into one chain, the last link of which is the ju- 
bilee, corroborates this view, inasmuch as we have, 1. 
A Sabbath of days; 2. A Sabbath of weeks (the seventh 
week after the Passover being the Sabbath week, as the 
first day of it is the festival of weeks); 3. A Sabbath of 
months (inasmuch as the seventh month has both a festi- 
val and a fast, and with its first day begins the civil 
year) ; 4. A Sabbath of years (the seventh year is the sab- 
batical year) ; and, 5. A Sabbath of Sabbaths, inasmuch 


‘ as the seventh sabbatical year is the jubilee. See Sas- 
= BATH, 
‘ IV. Mode of Celebration.—As the observance of the 


jubilee, like that of the sabbatical year, was only to be- 


come obligatory when the Israelites had taken posses- | 
| p. 424, note 1). 


sion of the promised land, and cultivated the land for 
that period of years, at the conclusion of which the fes- 
tival was to be celebrated, the ancient tradition pre- 
served in the Talmud seems to be correct, that the first 
sabbatical year was in the one-and-twentieth, and the 
first jubilee in the sixty-fourth year after the Jews came 
into Canaan, for it took them seven years to conquer it, 
and seven years more to distribute it (Erachin, xii, 6; 
Maimonides, Jobel, x,2). The Bible says nothing about 
the manner in which the jubilee is to be celebrated, ex- 
cept that it should be proclaimed by the blast of a trum- 
pet. See Trumest. As in many other cases, the law- 
giver leayes the practical application of this law, and 
the necessarily complicated arrangements connected 
therewith, to the elders of Israel. Now tradition tells 
us that the trumpets used on this occasion, like those 
of the feast of trumpets, or new year, were of rams’ 
horns, straight, and had their mouth-piece covered with 
gold (Mishna, Rosh Ha-Shana, iii, 2; Maimonides, Jobel, 


x, 11); that every Israelite blew nine blasts, so as to, 


make the trumpet literally “sound throughout the land” 

(Ley. xxv, 9); and that “ from the feast of trumpets, or 

new year (i, ¢, Tisri 1), till the day of atonement (i. e. 
iS) Uw 
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Tisri 10), the slaves were neither manumitted to return 
to their homes nor made use of by their masters, but, 
ate, drank, and rejoiced, and wore garlands on their 
heads; and when the day of atonement came the judges, 
blew the trumpet, the slaves were manumitted to go to 
their homes, and the fields were set free” (Rosh Ha- 
Shana, 8 b¥ Maimonides, Jobel, x, 14), Though the 
Jews, from the nature of the case, cannot now celebrate 
the jubilee, yet on the evening of the day of atonement 
the conclusion of the fast is announced in all the syna- 
gogues to the present day by the blast of the Shophar 
or horn, which, according to the Rabbins, is intended to 
commemorate the ancient jubilee proclamation (Orach 
Chajim, cap. dexxiii, sec. 6, note). 

Because the Bible does not record any particular in- 
stance of the public celebration of this festival, Michaelis, 
Winer, ete., have questioned whether the law of jubilee 
ever came into actual operation; while Kranold, Hup- 
feld, ete., have positively denied it. The following con- 
siderations, however, spea’ for its actual observance: 1. 
All the other Mosaic festivals have been observed, and 
it is therefore surpassing strange to suppose that the ju- 
bilee which is so organically connected with them, and 
is the climax of all of them, is the only one that never 
was observed. 2. The law about the inalienability of 
landed property, which was to be the result of the jubi- 
lee, actually obtained among the Jews, thus showing 
that this festival must have been observed. Hence it 
was with a view to observing the jubilee law that the 
right of an heiress to marry was restricted (Numb, 
xxxvi, 4, 6,7); and it was the observance of this law, 
forbidding the sale of land in such a manner as-to pre- 
vent its reversion to the original owner or his heir in 
the year of jubilee, that made Naboth refuse to part 
with his vineyard on the solicitation of king Ahab (1 
Kings xxi, 1-4). 3. From Ezek. xlvi, 17, where even 
the king 1s reminded that if he made a present of his 
landed property to any of his servants it could only be 
to the jubilee year, when it must revert to him, it is ev- 
ident that the jubilee was observed, Allusions to the 
jubilee are also to be found in Neh. v, 1-19; Isa. v. 7, 8, 
9,10, xi, 1,2; Ezek. vii, 12, 13 (Isa. xxxvii, 30 is less 
clear). Ewald contends that the institution is emi- 
nently practical in the character of its details, and that 
the accidental circumstance of no particular instance of 
its observance having been recorded in the Jewish his- 
tory proves nothing. Besides the passages to which 
referenee has been made, he applies several others to the 
jubilee. He conceives that “the year of visitation” 
mentioned in Jer. xi, 23; xxiii, 12; xlviii, 44, denotes 
the punishment of those who, in the jubilee, withheld 
by tyranny or fraud the possessions or the liberty of the 
poor. From Jer. xxxii, 6-12, he infers that the law was 
restored to operation in the reign of Josiah (A lterthiimer, 
It is likely, however, that in the gen- 
eral declension of religious observances under the later 
monarchs of Judah this institution yielded to the ava- 
rice and worldliness of landed proprietors, especially as 
mortgaged property and servants would thereby be re- 
leased (see Jer. xxxiv, 8-11; comp. Neh. v). Indeed, 
it is intimated that the Babylonian captivity should be 
of such a duration as to compensate for the years (sab- 
batical and jubilee together) of which Jehovah had thus 
been defrauded (2 Chron. xxxvi, 21). 4. The general 
observance of the jubilee is attested by the unanimous 
voice of Jewish tradition. This unanimity of opinion, 
however, only extends to the observance of the jubilee 
prior to the Babylonian captivity, for many of the later 
Rabbins affirm that it was not kept after the captivity. 
But in the Seder Olam (cap. xxx), the author of which 
lived shortly after the destruction of J erusalem, we are 
positively assured that it was observed. Josephus, too 
(Ant. iii, 12, 3), speaks of it as being permanently ob- 
served. This is, moreover, confirmed by Diodorus Sic- 
ulus (lib. xl), who tells us that the Jews cannot dispose 
of their own patrimony ((d/ouvc k\yjpove mwety), as 
well as by the fact that we have distinct records of the 
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law respecting the redemption of houses in cities with- 
out walls, which forms an integral part of the jubilee 
law, being strictly observed to a very late period (Ara- 
chin, 31b; Baba Kama, 82 b). : 

V. Origin, Design, and Importance of the Jubilee. — 
The foundation of the law of jubilee appears to be so es- 
sentially connected with the children of Israel that it 
seems strange that Michaelis should have confidently 
affirmed its Egyptian origin, while yet he acknowledges 
that he can produce no specific evidence on the subject 
(Mos. Law, art. 73). The only well-proved instance of 
anything like it in other nations appears to be that of 
the Dalmatians, mentioned by Strabo, lib. vii (p. 315, 
edit. Casaubon). He says that they redistributed their 
land every eight years. Ewald, following the state- 
ment of Plutarch, refers to the institution of Lycurgus; 
but Mr. Grote has given another view of the matter 
(History of Greece, ii, 530). 

The object of this institution was that those of the 
people of God who, through poverty or other adverse 
circumstances, had forfeited their personal liberty or 
property to their fellow-citizens, should have their 
debts forgiven by their co-religionists every half centu- 
ry, on the great day of atonement, and be restored to 
their families and inheritance as freely and fully as God 
on that very day forgave the debts of his people and re- 
stored them to perfect fellowship with himself, so that 
the whole community, having forgiven each other and 
being forgiven of God, might return to the original or- 
der which had been disturbed in the lapse of time, and, 
being freed from the bondage of one another, might un- 
reservedly be the servants of him who is their redeemer. 
The aim of the jubilee, therefore, is to preserve unim- 
paired the essential character of the theocracy, to the 
end that there be no poor among the people of God 
(Deut. xv, 4). Hence God, who redeemed Israel from 
the bondage of Egypt to be his peculiar people, and al- 
lotted to them the promised land, will not suffer any 
one to usurp his title as Lord over those whom he owns 
as his own. It is the idea of grace for all the suffering 
children of man, bringing freedom to the captive and 
rest to the weary as well as to the earth, which made 
the year of jubilee the symbol of the Messianic year of 
grace (Isa. 1xi, 2), when all the conflicts in the universe 
should be restored to their original harmony, and when 
not only we, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, but 
the whole creation, which groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now, may be restored into the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God (comp. Isa. 1xi, 1-3, Luke 
iy, 21; Rom. viii, 18-23: Heb. iv, 9). 

The importance of this institution will be apparent 
if it is considered what moral and social adyantages 
would accrue to the community from the sacred obsery- 
ance of it. 1. It would prevent the accumulation of 
land on the part of a few to the detriment of the com- 
munity at large, 2. It would render it impossible for 
any one to be born to absolute poverty, since every one 
had his hereditary land. 3. It would preclude those in- 
equalities which are produced by extremes of riches and 
poverty, and which make one man domineer over an- 
other. 4. It would utterly do away with slavery. 5. 
Tt would afford a fresh opportunity to those who were 
reduced by adverse circumstances to begin again their 
career of industry, in the patrimony which they had 
temporarily forfeited. 6. It wonld periodically rectify 
the disorders which crept into the state inthe course of 
time, preclude the division of the people into nobles and 
plebeians, and preserve the theocracy inviolate. 

VI. Literature—The Mishna (2rachin, ch. viii, ix) 
gives very important enactments of a very ancient date 
respecting the jubilee. In Maimonides (Jod Ha-Che- 
zaka, especially the tract so often above referred to as 
Hilchoth Shemita Ve-Jobel, ch. xxiii) an epitome will 
be found of the Jewish information on this subject 
which is scattered through the Talmud and Midrashim. 
Of the modern productions are to be mentioned the val- 
uable treatises of Cunzeus, De Rep. Hebr. chap. ii, sec. iy 
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(in the Critict Sacri, ix, 278 sq.), and Meyer, De Te n- 
por. et Diebus Hebreorum (in Ugolini Thesaurus, i, 703, 
1755), p. 841-3860; Michaelis, Commentaries on the Laws: 
of Moses (Engl. version, Lond. 1814), vol. i, art. lxxxiii, j 
p- 376 sq.; Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie (Berl. 1825), 
i, 502 sq; the excellent prize essays of Kranold, De Anno — 
Hebr. Jubileo (Gotting. 1837), and Wolde, De anno Hebry 
Jubileo (Géttingen, 1837) ; Bihr, Symbolik des Mosa-— 
ischen Cultus (Heidelberg, 1839), i, 572 sq.; Ewald, Die — 
Alterthiimer des Volkes Israel (Gotting. 1854), p. 415 sq.3 _— 
Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht (Berlin, 1853), i, 141, 
ete.; and Archdologie der Hebrder (Kénigsb. 1856), ti, 
224, ete.; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Nord-— 
hausen, 1855), i, 463, ete.; Keil, Handbuch der Biblischen 
Archdologie (Frankf. a. M. 1858), i, 374, ete. Hupfeld 
(Commentutio de Hebreorum Festis, part tii, 1852) has 
lately dealt with it in a wilful and reckless style of crit- _ 
icism. Vitringa notices the prophetical bearing of the — 
jubilee in lib. iv, c. 4 of the Observationes Sacre. Light- — 
foot (Harm. Evang. in Luc. iv, 19) pursues the subject int 
a fanciful manner, and makes out that Christ suffered in 
a jubilee year. For further details, see Wagenseil, De 
anno Jubileo Hebr. (Altdorf, 1700) ; J. C. Buck, De anno 
Hebreor. jubileo (Viteb. 1700) ; Carpzov, De anno jubi- 
leo (Lips. 1730; also in his Apparat, crit. p. 447); Ode, 
De anno Heb. jubileo (Traj. a. R. 1736; also in Oelrich’s — 
Collectio, ii, 421-508); Laurich, Legislutio Mosaica de 
anno semiseculari (Altenb. 1794); also Marck, Syllog. 
dissert. 302; Bauer, Gottesd. Verfass. ii, 277; Hullmann, 
Urgesch. des Staats, 73; Van der Hardt, De jubil. Mosis 
(Helmstadt, 1728); Jochanan Salomo, De jubil. Hebr. 
(Danz. 1679); Meier, De mysterti Jobelei (Brem. 1700) , — 
Reineccius, De origine Jubileorum (Weissenfels, 1730) ; 
Stemler, De anno Jobelewo (Lips. 1730); Van Poorteren, 
Jubileus Hebreorum (Cob. 1730); Walther, De Jubileo 
Judeorum (Sodin. 1762). Other monographs, relating, 
however, rather to later times, are cited by Volbeding, 
Index, p. 128,162. See SABBATICAL YEAR. 
JUBILEE, or JUBILEE YEAR, an institution of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the name of which is bor- 
rowed from that of the Jewish jubilee (see above). The 
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Catholic jubilee is of two kinds, ordinary and extraor= 
dinury. ‘The ordinary jubilee is that which is celebra- 
ted at stated intervals, the length of which has varied < 


at different times, Its origin is traced to pope Boniface 
VIII, who issued, for the year 1300, a bull granting a 
plenary indulgence to all pilgrim-visitors of Rome dur- 
ing that year on condition of their penitently confessing 
their sins, and visiting the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul fifteen times if strangers, and thirty times if resi- 
dents of the city. The invitation was accepted with 
marvellous enthusiasm, Innumerable troops of pilgrims 
from every part of the Church flocked to Rome. Gio- 
vanni Villani, a contemporary chronicler, states that the 
constant number of pilgrims in Rome, not reckoning 
those who were on the road going or returning, during 
the entire year, never fell below 200,000. Boniface, 
finding the jubilee a success, and having been informed, 
so the story goes, by a hoary patriarch, who, at the age 
of 107, attended it, that a hundred years ago a like ju- 
bilee had been held, now ordered that it should there- 
after he held every hundredth year. The great gain 
which the occasion afforded to the churches at Rome 
induced Clement VI to abridge the time to fifty years. 
His jubilee accordingly took place in 1350, and was even 
more numerously attended than that of Boniface, the 
average number of pilgrims, until the heats of summer 
suspended their frequency, being, according to Matthew 
Villani, no fewer than 1,000,000! The term of interval 
was still further abridged by Urban VI; but in the 
stormy days of his pontificate the jubilee could not take 
place, and his successor, Boniface IX, improved this to 
his advantage, and ordered it to take place in 1390. 
Ten years later he repeated it, and, besides, instituted 
extra years of jubilee, and permitted their observance 
also,in foreign cities provided the worshippers would 
pay into the Roman treasury the cost of a journey to 
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lore ac fructu indulgent. i, 87 sq.). Paul IL finally or- 


, dered in 1470 that thenceforward every twenty-fifth 


year should be held as jubilee, an arrangement which 
has continued ever since to regulate the ordinary jubi- 
lee. As the indulgences could, by the payment of given 
sums and the contribution to ecclesiastical purposes, al- 
ways be obtained at the home of the penitent, the pil- 
grimages to Rome gradually diminished in frequency ; 
but the observance itself has been punctually maintain- 
ed at each recurring period, with the single exception 
of the year 1800, in which, owing to the vacancy of the 
holy see and the troubles of the times, it was not held. 
For the excesses committed in the sale of indulgences, 
see INDULGENCES. The extraordinary jubilee is order- 
ed by the pope out of the regular period, either on his 
accession, or on some occasion of public calamity, or in 
some critical condition of the fortunes of the Church; 
one of the conditions for obtaining the indulgence in 
such cases being the recitation of certain stated prayers 
for the particular necessity in which the jubilee orig- 
inated. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vii, 117; Cham- 
bers, s. v.; Walcott, Sac. Archeol. p. 334. 

Jubilees, Book of. This apocryphal or Hagadic 
book, which was used so largely in the ancient Church, 
and was still known to the Byzantines, but of which 
both the original Hebrew and the Greek were after- 
wards lost, has recently been discovered in an Ethiopic 
version in Abyssinia. 

I. Title of the Book, and its Signification.—The book 
is called ra ‘IwSydata=MIF317F ADD, “ the Jubilees,” 
or “the book of Jubilees,” because it divides the period 
of the Biblical history upon which it treats, i. e. from 
the creation to the entrance of the Israelites into Ca- 
naan, into fifty jubilees of forty-nine years each, equal 
to 2450 years, and carefully describes every event ac- 
cording to the jubilee, sabbatical year, or year in which 
it transpired, as stated in the inscription: “These are 
the words of the division of the days according to the 
law and the testimony, according to the events of the 
years in sabbatical years and in jubilees,” etc. It is 
also called by the fathers 7) Aer?) Véveouc, Nerioyéve- 
oie, pukooyéverte ; Ta NexTa Tevécewo = NWN 
Nw, i. e. the small Genesis, compendium of Genesis, be- 
cause it only selects certain portions of Genesis, although 
through its lengthy comments upon these points it is 
actually longer than this canonical book (comp. Epipha- 
nius, Adv. Her, lib. i, tom. iii, cap. vi, edit. Petav.; G. 
Syncellus, p. 8); or, according to Ewald’s rendering of 
it, rd Nexra (subtilia, minuta) Téveowc, because it di- 
vides the history upon which it treats into very minute 
and small periods (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i, 271) ; 
it is called by St. Jerome the apocryphal Genesis (see be- 
low, sec. 3), and it is also styled 7 rod Mwvaiwe amo- 
radue, the Apocalypse of Moses, by George Syncellus 
and Cedrenus, because the book pretends to be a revela- 
tion of God to Moses, and is denominated “ the book of 
the division of days” by the Abyssinian Church, from the 
first words of the inscription. 

IL. Design and Contents of the Book.—This apocry- 
phal book is designed to be a commentary on the ca- 
nonical books of Genesis and Exodus. (1) It fixes and 
arranges more minutely the chronology of the Biblical 
history from the creation to the entrance of the Israel- 
ites into Canaan; (2) Solves the various difficulties to 
be found in the narratives of these canonical books; (8) 
Describes more fully events which are simply hinted at 
in the sacred history of that early period; and (4) Ex- 
patiates upon the religious observances, such as the 
Sabbath, the festivals, circumcision, sacrifices, lawful and 
unlawful meats, ete., setting forth their sacred charac- 
ter, as well as our duty to keep them, by showing the 
high antiquity of these institutions, inasmuch as they 
have been sacredly observed by the patriarchs, 2s may 
be seen from the following notice of these four points. 

a. In its chronological arrangements we find that it 
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places the deluge in A.M, 1353 (Jubil. vi, 61), and the 
exodus in the year A.M. 2410 (iv, 10). his, with the 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, yields fifty jubi- 
lees of forty-nine years each from the creation to the 
entrance into Canaan, i. e. 2450, and also allows a new 
jubilee period to commence immediately upon the en- 
tering of the Israelites into the Promised Land. Though 
in the calculations of this period the book of Jubi- 
lees agrees in its particulars with the Hebrew text of 
Genesis and Exodus, yet it differs from the canonical 
text both as to the time of the sojourn in Egypt and 
the years in which the ante and post-diluvian patri- 
archs begat their children, Thus Jared is said to have 
lived 62 instead of 162 years befor® Enoch was born, 
Methuselah was 67 instead of 187 at the birth of La- 
mech, and Lamech again was 53 instead of 182 when he 
begat Noah, agreeing partly with the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and partly with the Septuagint in their state- 
ments about these antediluyian patriarchs, In the chro- 
nology of the post-diluvian patriarchs, however, the book 
of Jubilees deviates from these versions, and says that 
Arphaxad begat Cainan when 74-75; after the deluge, 
Cainan begat Salah when 57, Salah begat Eber when 
67, Eber begat Peleg when 68, Peleg begat Reu when 
61; the birth of Serug is omitted, but Serug is said to 
have begat Nahor in the year 116 after the birth of 
Reu, and Nahor begat Terah in his 62d year (compare 
Jubil. iv, 40, ete.). The going down into Egypt is placed 
about A.M. 2172-2173 (Jubil. xlv, 1-3),so that when we 
deduct it from 2410, in which year the exodus is placed, 
there remains for the sojourn in Egypt 238 years. In 
the description of the lives of Noah, Abraham (xxiii, 
23), Isaac (xxxvi, 49-52), Jacob (xlv, 40-43), and Jo- 
seph (xlyi, 9-15), the chronology agrees with the He- 
brew text of Genesis. 


b. Of the difficulties in the sacred narrative which the 
book of Jubilees tries to solve may be mentioned that 
it accounts for the serpent speaking to Eve by saying 
that all animals spoke before the fall in paradise (comp. 
Gen, i, 1 with Jubil. iii, 98); explains very minutely 
whence the first heads of families took their wives (Ju- 
bil. iv, 24,71, 100, ete.); how far the sentence of death 
pronounced in Gen. ii, 17 has been fulfilled literally (iv, 
99, etc.); shows that the sons of God who came to the 
daughters of men were angels (vy, 3); with what help 
Noah brought the animals into the ark (v, 76); where- 
with the tower of Babel was destroyed (x, 87); why 
Sarah disliked Ishmael and urged Abraham to send him 
away (xvii, 13); why Rebecca loved Jacob so dearly 
(xix, 40-84), how it was that Esau came to sell his 
birthright for a mess of pottage (xxiv, 5-20); who told 
Rebekah (Gen. xxvii, 42) that Esau determined to kill 
Jacob (xxxvii, 1, etc.); how it was that he afterwards 
desisted from his determination to kill Jacob (xxxv, 
29-105); why Rebekah said (Gen. xxvii, 45) that she 
would be deprived of both her sons in one day (xxxvii, 
9); why Er, Judah’s first-born, died (xli, 1-7); why Onan 
would not redeem Tamar (xli, 11-13); why Judah was 
not punished for his sin with Tamar (xh, 57-67) ; why 
Joseph had the money put into the sacks of his breth- 
ren (xlii, 71-73); and how Moses was nourished in the 
ark (xlvii, 13), and that it was not God, but the chief- 
mastemah, MDA, the enemy, who hardened the hearts 


of the Egyptians (xlviii, 58). 

c. Instances where events which are briefly mentioned 
or simply hinted at in the canonical book of Genesis, and 
which seem to refer to another narrative of an earlier 
or later date, are given more fully in the book of Jubi- 
lees, will be found in Jubil. xvi, 39-101, where an exten- 
sive description is given of the appearance of the angels 
to Abraham and Sarah as a supplement to Gen. xviii, 
14; in Jubil. xxxii, 5-38, 50-53, where Jacob is described 
as giving tithes of all his possessions, and wishing to 
erect a house of God in Bethel, which is a fuller de- 
scription of that hinted at in Gen. xxviii, 22; in Jubil. 
| xxxiv, 4-25, where Jacob's battle with the seven kings 
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of the Amorites is described, to which allusion is made 
in Gen. xlviii, 22. 

d. As to the religious observances, we are told that 
the Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost (B"s37 PN, an 
maisiaw, WXpPh), is contained in the covenants which 
God made with Noah and Abraham (comp. Jubil. vi, 56— 
60 with Gen. ix, 8-17; xiv, 51-54 with Gen. xv, 18-21); 
the Feust of Tabernacles. was first celebrated by Abra- 
ham at Beersheba (Jubil. xvi, 61-101); the concluding 
Festival (A7%¥ 72772), which is on the 23d of Tisri, 
continuing the Feast of Tabernacles | sce Festiva |, 
was instituted by Jacob (Jubil. xxxii, 87-94) after his 
vision at Bethel (Gen. xxxyv, 9-14); and that the mourn- 
ing on the Day of Atonement (95> 017) was instituted 
(Lev. xvi, 29) to commemorate the mourning of Jacob 
over the loss of Joseph (Jubil. xxxiv, 50-60). 

(The German version by Dillmann, through which 
this book has recently been made known to Europeans, 
has been divided by the erudite translator into fifty 
chapters, but. not into verses. The references in this 
article are to those chapters, and the lines of the respec- 
tive chapters. ) 

Ill. Author and Original Language of the Book.— 
That the author of this book was a Jew is evident from, 
(1) His minute description of the Sabbath and festi- 
vals, as well as all the Rabbinie ceremonies connected 
therewith (1. 19-83, 49-60), which developed themselves 
in the course of time, and which we are told are simply | 
types described by Moses from heavenly archetypes, 
and have not only been kept by the angels in heaven, 
but are binding upon the Jews world without end; (2) 
The elevated position he ascribes to the Jewish people 
(ii, 79-91; xvi, 50-56) ; ordinary Israelites are in digni- 
ty equal to angels (xv, 72-75), and the priests are like 
the presence-angels (xxxi,47-49); over Israel only does 
the Lord himself rule, whilst he appointed evil spirits to 
exercise dominion oyer all other nations (xv, 80-90); 
_ and (3) The many Hagadic elements of this book which 
are still preserved in the Talmud and Midrashim. Com- 
pare, for instance, Jubil. i, 116, where the presence-angel, | 
10H, DID Ww, is described as having preceded 
the hosts of Israel, with Sanhedrim, 38, b; the deserip- 
tion of the creation of paradise on the third day (Jubil. ii, 
37 with Bereshith Rabba, e. xv); the twenty-two gen- 
erations from Adam to Jacob (Jubil. ii, 64, 91, with Pc- 
reshith Rabba and Midrash Tadshe, 169); the animals 
speaking before the fall (Jubil. iii, 98 with the Mid- | 
rashim); the remark that Adam lived 70 years less than | 
1000 years in order that the declaration might be ful- 
filled “in the day in which thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
die,” since 1000 years are as one day with the Lord (Ju- 
bil. iv, 99 with Bereshith Rabba, e. xix; Justin. Dial. c. 
Tryph.p.278, ed. Otto); the causes of the deluge (Jubil. 
v, 5-20 with Bereshith Rabba, c. xxxi); the declaration 
that the beginning of the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth 
months are to be celebrated as festivals, being the be- 
ginning of the four seasons called MIEPM, and having 
already been observed by Noah (Jubil. vi, 31-95 with 
Pirke R. Eliezer, cap. viii; Pseudo-Jonathan on Gen, 
vili, 22); the statement that Satan induced God to ask” 
Abraham to sacrifice his son (Jubil. xvii, 49-53 with 
Sanhedrim, 89,b); that Abraham was tempted ten times 
(Jubil. xix, 22 with Mishna, A both, v,3; Targum Jeru- 
salen on Gen. xxii, 1, ete.); and that Joseph spoke He- 
brew when he made himself known to his brothers (Ju- 
bil. xliii, 54 with Bereshith Rabba, cap. xcill). As, how- 
ever, some of the practices, rites, and interpretations 
given in this book are at variance with the traditional 
expositions of the Rabbins, Beer is of opinion that the 
writer was a Dosithean who was anxious to bring about 
a fusion of Samaritanism and Rabbinic - Judaism by 
making mutual concessions (Das Buch d. Jubilden,p. 61, 
62); Jellinek, again, thinks that he was an Essene, and 
wrote this book against the Pharisees, who maintained 
that the beginning of the month is to be fixed by ob- 
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servation aad not by calculation ‘@) by won wt 7" 
77N77), and that the Sanhedrim had the power of or- 


daining intercalary years [see Hitiev IT], adducing in : 


corroboration of this view the remark in Jubil. vi, 95- 


133, the chronological system of the author, which is — 


based upon heptades; and the strict observance of the 
Sabbath, which, as an Essene loving the sacred numbcr 
seven, he urges upon every Israelite (compare Jubil. ii, 
73-135; iv, 19-61; Beth Ha-Midrash, iii, p. xi); whilst 
Frankel maintains that the writer was an Egyptian Jew, 
and a priest at the temple in Leontopolis, which ac- 
counts for his setting such a high value upon sacrifices, 
and tracing the origin of the festivals and sacrifices to 
the patriarchs (Monatsschrift, v, p. 396). 
Notwithstanding the difference of opinion as to which 
phase of Judaism the author belonged, all agree that 
this book was written in Hebrew, that it was afterwards 
translated into Greek, and that the Ethiopic, of which — 
Dillmann has given a German version, was made from 
the Greck. Many of the expressions in the book can 
only be understood by retranslating them into Hebrew. 
Thus, for instance, the remarks “und es giebt keine 
Uebergehung” (Jubil. vi, 101, 102), “und sie sollen kei- 
nen Tag uebergehen” (vi, 107), become intelligible when 
we bear in mind that the original had "1A", interca- 
lation. Morcover, the writer designates the wives of 
the patriarchs from the family of Seth by names which 
express beauty and virtue in Hebrew ; Seth married Az- 
urah, O13, restraint ; Jared married Beracha, 5=73, 
blessing; Enoch and Methuselah married wives of the 
name of Adni, M353, pleasure; whilst Cain married his 
sister Avan, 71%, vice (Jubil. iv, 24-128), The words 
smsaw> 75, Gen. xxii, 16, are rendered in the book of 
Jubil. (xvii, 42) bei meinem Haupte, which is the well- 
known Palestinian oath FUR, WON MI (compare 
Sanhedrim, 2, 3, al.), and which no Greek writer would 
use, especially as the Sept. does not have it here. There 
are also other renderings which show that the writer 
had the Hebrew Scriptures before him and not the Sept., 
a fact which is irreconcilable on the supposition that he 
was a Greek Jew, or wrote in Greek, as he would un- 
doubtedly have used the Sept. Thus, for instance, the 
book of Jubil. xiv, 9, 10, has “der aus deinem Leibe her- 


[D772 NEI WR, Gen. xy, 4; otherwise the Sept. o¢ 
tEehedoerar ix cov: Jubil. xiv, 29 has “aber Abram 
wehrte sie ab,” so the Hebrew DISN BMX BET} (Gen. 
Xv, 11), not the Sept. cai ovvexaStioev abrotc“ABpap 
(comp. also book of Jubil. xv, 17 with Sept. Gen, xvii, 7; 
xv, 43 with Sept. xvii, 17; xv, 46 with Sept. xvii, 19). 
To these is to be added the testimony of St. Jerome, who 
remarks upon 9", “Hoe verbum, quantum memoria 
suggerit, nusquam alibi in scripturis sanctis apud He- 
breos invenisse me novi, absque libro apocrypho, qui a 
Grecis puxpoyéveotc appellatur. Ibi in edificatione tur- 
ris pro stadio ponitur, in quo excercentur pugiles et ath- 
letze et cursorum velocitas comprobatur” (comp. Jn epis- 
tola ad Fabiolam de mansionibus, Mansio xviii on Numb. 
Xxxiil, 21, 22); and again (Mansio xxiv on Numb, 
XXxiil, 27, 28), “Hoe eodem vocabulo (MM) et iisdem 
literis seriptum inyenio patrem Abraham, qui in supra- 
dicto apocrypho Geneseos volumine abactis corvyis, qui 
hominum. frumenta vastabant, abactoris vel depulsoris 
sortitus est nomen;” as well as the fact that portions of 
the book are still extant in Hebrew (comp. Jellinek, Beth 
Ha-Midrash, vol. iii, p. ix, ete.). The agreement of 
many passages with the Sept., when the latter deviates 
from the Hebrew, is, as Dillmann observes, to be as- 
cribed to the translator, who, when rendering it into 
Greek, used the Sept. (Ewald, Jahrbuch, iii, 90). 

IV. Date and Importance of the Book.—That this 
book was written before the destruction of the Temple 
is evident not only from its description of the sacrifices 
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and the services performed therein, but from its whole’ 
complexion, and this is admitted by all who have writ- 
ten onit. Its exact date, however, is a matter of dis- 
pute. Kriiger maintains that it was written between 
B.C. 332 and 320; Dillmann and Frankel think that it 
was written in the first century before Christ; whilst 
Ewald is of opinion that it originated about the birth of 
- Christ. The medium of the two extremes is the most 
probable. 

The importance of this book can hardly be overrated 
when we remember that it is one of the very few Bibli- 
eal works which have come down to us written between 
the close of the O.-T. canon and the beginning of the 
N.T. There are, however, several other considerations 
which render this book a most important contribution, 
both to the interpretation of the Bible and to the history 
of Jewish belief anterior to the Christian era. 1, Many 
portions of it are literal translations of the book of Gen- 
esis, and therefore enable us to see in what state the 
Hebrew text was at that age, and furnish us with some 
readings which are preferable to those given in the tex- 
tus receptus, e. g. Jubil. xvii, 17 renders it probable that 
the correct reading of Gen. xxi, 11 is 53 322 MIN DD 
‘(M7aN MIN, which is corroborated by the verse imme- 
diately following. 2. It shows us that the Jews of that 
age believed in the survival of the soul after the death 
of the body (xxiii, 115), though the resurrection of the 
body is nowhere mentioned therein; that they believed 
in the existence of Satan, the prince of legions of evil 
spirits, respecting which so little is said in the O. Test. 
and so much in the New; and that these evil spirits 
have dominion over men, and are often the cause of 
their illnesses and death (x, 35-47; xlix, 7-10). 3. It 
shows us what the Jews believed about the coming of 
the Messiah, and the great day of judgment (xxxiii, 
37-118). 4. It explains the statements in Acts vii, 53; 
Gal. iii, 19; Heb. ii, 2, which have caused so much dif- 
ficulty to interpreters, by most distinctly declaring that 
the law was given through the presence-angel (i, 99-102). 
5. It even appears to be quoted in the N. T. (compare 2 
Pet. ii, 4; Jude 6, with Jubil. iv, 76; v, 3, 20). 

V. Literature. —It has already been remarked that 
the Hebrew original of this book is lost. Chapters 
xxxiv and xxxv are, however, preserved from Midrash 

Vajisau, in Midrash Jalkut Sabbat. section Bereshith, 
exxxiii, as has been pointed out by Jellinek (see be- 
low); and Treuenfels has shown parallels between other 
parts of the book of Jubilees and the Hagada and Mid- 
rashim in the Literaturblatt des Orients, 1846, p. 81 sq. 
The Greek version of this book, which was made at a 
very early period of the Christian wra, as is evident 
from Clement’s Recognit. cap. Xxx-xxxii, though Epi- 
phanius (Adv. Heres. lib. i, cap. iv, vi; lib. li; tom. ii, 
cap. lxxxiii, xxxiv) and St. Jerome (in Epistola ad Fa- 
biolam de mansionibus, Mansio xviii on Numb. xxxiii, 
21, 22; Mansio xxiv on Numb. xxxiii, 27, 28) are the 
first who mention it by name, was soon lost in the West- 
ern Church, but it still existed in the Eastern Church, 
and was copiously used in the Chronographia of Geor- 
gius Syncellus and Georgius Cedrenus, and quoted sev- 
eral times by Joannes Zanoras and Michael Glycas, By- 
zantine theologians and historians of the 11th and 12th 
centuries (compare Fabricius, Codex Pseud.-epigraph. V. 
Test. p. 851-863; Dillmann, in Ewald’s Jahrbuch. ii, 94 
sq-). From that time, however, the Greek version was 
also lost, and the book of Jubilees was quite unknown to 
Europeans till 1844, when Ewald announced in the Zeu- 
schrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, p. 176-179, that 
Dr. Krapff had found it preserved in the Abyssinian 
church in an Ethiopic translation, and brought over a 
MS. copy which was made over to the Tiibingen Uni- 
yersity. This Ethiopic version was translated into Ger- 
man by Dillmann in Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, ii, 230-256, 
and iii, 1-96 (Gottingen, 1849-51), and Ewald at once 
usedits contents for the new edition of his Geschichte d. 
Volkes Israel (vol. i, Gotting. 1851, p. 271; vol. 1, 1853, 
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p.294), This was seasonably followed by Jellinek’s edi- 
tion of the Midrash Vajisau, with an erudite preface in 
Beth Ha-Midrash, vol, iii (Leipzig, 1855); next by the 
learned treatises of Beer, Das Buch der Jubilden und 
sein Verhdiltniss zu den Midraschim, 1856; and Frankel, 
Das Buch d. Jubiléen (in the Monatsschrift f. Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, v, 311-316, 380-400) ; 
then by another masterly production by Beer, entitled 
Noch ein Wort iiber das Buch der Jubilden (in Frankel’s 
Monatsschrift, 1857) ; and strictures on the works of Jel- 
linek, Beer, and Frankel, by Dillmann, in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, xi (Leipzig, 
1857), 161 sq. Kriiger, too, published an article on Die 
Chronologie im Buche der Jubilden in the same journal, xii 
(Lpz. 1858), 279 sq., and Dillmann at last published the 
Ethiopic itself (Kiel and Lond. 1859), which Rénsch has 
since translated with notes (Leips. 1874, 8vo). 


Ju’cal (Jer. xxxviii, 1). See Jenucat. 


Juda (‘Io’da, merely the Genitive case of Totdac, 
the Grecized form of Judah), an incorrect Anglicizing 
of the name JupAs or JupAu in several passages of the 
Auth. Vers. ~See also JuDE, 

1. The patriarch Jupau, son of Jacob (Susan. 56; 
Luke ili, 33; Heb. vii, 14; Rev. v, 5; vii, 5). For the 
“city of Juda” (i. e. the tribe of Judah), in Luke i, 39, 
see JUTTAH. 

2. The son of Joseph, and father of Simeon, in Christ’s 
maternal ancestry (Luke iii, 30); probably the same 
with Aparau, the father of Maaseiah, which latter was 
one of the Jewish centurions who aided Jehoiada in re- 
storing Joash to the throne (2 Chron. xxiii, 1). B.C. 
ante 876. See GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 

3. The son of Joanna, and father of Joseph (Luke iii, 
26), another of Christ’s maternal ancestors; probably 
identical with Aprup, the father of Eliakim, among 
Christ’s paternal ancestry (Matt. i, 13); and likewise 
with Opapran, the son of Arnan, and father of Shecha- 
niah (1 Chron. iii, 21). B.C. ante 406. (See Strong’s 
Harm. and Expos. of the Gospels, p. 16, 17.) 


4. One of the Lord’s brethren, enumerated in Mark vi,- 


3. See Joses; JoserH. On the question of his iden- 
tity with Jude, the brother of James, one of the twelve 
apostles (Luke vi, 16; Acts i, 13), and with the author 
of the general epistle, see James. In Matt. xiii, 55, his 
name is given more correctly in the A. Vers. as JUDAS. 


Juda (or Juda) Leo. 

Judz’a (‘Tovdaia, fem. of ‘lovdaioc, Jew or Jewish, 
se. land; once in A. V. for Chald. 3499, Judah, Ezra v, 
8; “Jewry,” Luke xxiii, 5; John vii, 1), the southern- 
most of the three divisions of the Holy Land. It de- 
noted the kingdom of Judah as distinguished from that 
of Israel. See Jupau. But after the captivity, as most 
of the exiles who returned belonged to the kingdom of 
Judah, the name Juda (Judah) was applied generally 
to the whole of Palestine west of the Jordan (Hag. i, 1, 
14; ii, 2). Under the Romans, in the time of Christ, 
Palestine was divided into Galilee, Samaria, and Judxa 
(John iv, 4,5; Acts ix, 31), the last including the whole 
of the southern part west of the Jordan. But this divi- 
sion was only observed as a political and local distine- 
tion, for the sake of indicating the part of the country, 
just as we use the name of a county (Matt. ii, 1, 5; iti, 
1; iv, 25; Luke i, 65); but when the whole of Palestine 
was to be indicated in a general way, the term Judwa 
was still employed. Thus persons in Galilee and else- 
where spoke of going to Judea (John vii, 3; xi, 7), to 
distinguish the part of Palestine to which they were 
proceeding ; but when persons in Rome and other places 
spoke of Judwa (Acts xxviii, 21), they used the word as 
a general denomination for the country of the Jews, or 
Palestine. Indeed, the name seems to have had a more 
extensive application than even to Palestine west of the 
Jordan. It denoted all the dominions of Herod the 
Great, who was called the king of Judea ; and much of” 
these lay beyond the river (comp. Matt. xix, 1, Mark 
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x, 1). After the death of Herod, however, the Judea 
to which his son Archelaus succeeded was only the 
southern province so called (Matt. ii, 22), which after- 
wards became a Roman province dependent on Syria 
and governed by procurators, and this was its condition 
during our Lord’s ministry (see Nohrbor, J7 udea provin- 
cia Romanorum, Upsal. 1822), It was afterwards for a 
time partly under the dominion of Herod Agrippa the 
elder (Acts xii, 1-19), but on his death it reverted to its 
former condition under the Romans, See Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Geog. 8 Vs ; 

It is only Judea, in the provincial sense, that requires 
our present notice, the country at large being described 
in the article PALestinr. In this sense, however, it 
was much more extensive than the domain of the tribe 
of Judah, eyen more so than the kingdom of the same 
name. There are no materials for describing its limiis 
with precision, but it included the ancient territofies of 
Judah, Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, and part of Ephraim. 
It is, however, not correct to describe Idumza as not 
anciently belonging to Judah. The Idumva of later 
times, or that which belonged to Judea, was the south- 
ern part of the ancient Judah, into which the Idumzans 
had intruded during the exile, and the annexation of 
which to Judza only restored what had anciently be- 
longed to it. 

The name Juda occurs among the list of nations 
represented at the paschal outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
(Acts ii, 9), where some have preferred the various read- 
ings India or Idumea (see Kuindl, ad loc.), and even 
Junia (louviay, Schulthess, De charismat. i, 145), a 
place in Armenia, with various other conjectural emen- 
dations (see Bowyer’s Conjectures on the N. T. ad loc.), 
all alike unnecessary (see Hackett, Alford, ad loc.). 

In the Rabbinical writings, Judea, as a division of 
Palestine, is frequently called “the south,” or “the south 
country,” to distinguish it from Galilee, which was call- 
ed “the north” (Lightfoot, Chorog. Cent. xii). The dis- 
tinction of the tribe of Judah into “the Mountain,” 
“the Plain,” and “the Vale,” which we meet with in 
the Old Testament (Numb. xiii, 30), was preserved un- 
der the more extended denomination of Judea (for the 
more specific divisions in Josh. xv, 21-63, see Keil’s 
Comment. ad loc.; Schwarz, Palest. p. 93-122). The 
Mountain, or hill-country of Judea (Josh, xxi, 11; Luke 
1,39), was that “broad back of mountains,” as Lightfoot 
calls it (Chorog. Cent. xi), which fills the centre of the 
country from Hebron northward to beyond Jerusalem 
(for Luke i, 39, see Jurran). The Plain was the low 
‘country towards the sea-coast, and seems to have in- 
‘cluded not only the broad plain which extends between 
‘the sea and the hill-country, but the lower parts of the 
hilly region itself in that direction. Thus the Rab- 
bins allege that from Beth-horon to the sea is one region 
(Talmud Hieros. Shebiith, ix, 2). The Vale is detined 
‘by the Rabbins as extending from Engedi to Jericho 
(Lightfoot, Panergon, § 2); from which, and other indi- 
-eations, it seems to have included such parts of the Ghor, 
or great plain of the Jordan, as lay within the territory 
of Judea. This appropriation of the terms is far prefer- 
able to that of some writers, such as Lightfoot, who sup- 
“pose “the Plain” to be the broad valley of the Jordan, 
and “the Valley” to be the lower valley of the same 
river, That which is called the Wilderness of Judea 
was the wild and inhospitable region lying eastward of 
Jerusalem, in the direction of the Jordan and Dead Sea 
(Isa. x13; Matt. iii, 1; Luke i, 80; iii,2-4), In theN, 
T.only the Highlands and the Desert of Judea are dis- 
‘tinguished. We may have some notion of the extent 
northward which Judea had obtained, from Josephus 
calling Jerusalem the centre of the country (War, iii, 
8, 5), which is remarkable, seeing that Jerusalem was 
originally in the northernmost border of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, In fact,he describes ‘the breadth of the country as 
extending fromthe Jordan to Joppa, which shows that 
this city was in Judea. How much further to the 
north the boundary lay -we.cannot know with precision, 
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as we are unacquainted with the site of Annath, other- 
wise Borceros, which he says lay on the boundary-line — 
between Judea and Samaria. The mere fact that Jose- 
phus makes Jerusalem the centre of the land seems to — 
prove that the province did not extend so far to the 
south as the ancient kingdom of the same name. As — 
the southern boundary of Judzea was also that of the 
whole country, it is only necessary to remark that Jose- 
phus places the southern boundary of the Judea of the 
time of Christ at a village called Jardan, on the confines 
of Arabia Petra. No place of this name has been 
found, and the indication is very indistinct, from the 
fact that all the country which lay beyond the Idumea 
of those times was then called Arabia. In fixing this 
boundary, Josephus regards Idumza as part of Judea, 
for he immediately after reckons that as one of the 
eleven districts into which Judea was divided.’ Most 
of these districts were denominated, like our counties, 
from the chief towns. They were, 1. Jerusalem; 2. 
Gophna; 3. Acrabatta; 4. Thumna; 5. Lydda; 6. Em- 
maus; 7. Pella; 8. Idumea; 9. Engaddi; 10, Herodium; 
and, 11. Jericho. 

Judea is, as the above intimations would suggest, a - 
country full of hills and valleys. The hills are gener- 
ally separated from one another by valleys and torrents, 
and are, for the most part, of moderate height, uneven, 
and seldom of any regular figure. The rock of which 
they are composed is easily converted into soil, which 
being arrested by the tcrraces when washed down by 
the rains, renders the hills cultivable in a series of long, 
narrow gardens, formed by these terraces from the base 
upwards. In this manner the hills were in ancient 
times cultivated most industriously, and enriched and 
beautified with the fig-tree, the olive-tree, and the vine; 
and it is thus that the scanty cultivation which still 
subsists is now carried on, But when the inhabitants 
were rooted out, and the culture neglected, the terraces 
fell to decay, and the soil which had been collected in 5 
them was washed down into the valleys, leaving only 
the arid rock, naked and desolate. This is the general 
character of the scenery; but in some parts the hills are 
beautifully wooded, and in others the application of the 
ancient mode of cultivation still suggests to the trayel- E 
ler how rich the country once was and might be again, 
and how beautiful the prospects which it offered. As, 5 
however, much of this was the result of cultivation, the 
country was probably anciently, as at present, naturally 
less fertile than either Samaria or Galilee. The present 
difference is very pointedly remarked by different tray- 
ellers; and lord Lindsay plainly declares that “all Ju- 
da, except the hills of Hebron and the vales immedi- 
ately about Jerusalem, is barren and desolate. But the 
prospect brightens as soon as you quit it, and Samaria 
and Galilee still smile like the land of promise.” But 
there is a season—after the spring rains, and before the 
summer heat has absorbed all the moisture left by them 
—when even the desert is clothed with verdure, and at 
that season the valleys of Judea present a refreshingly 
green appearance. This vernal season, however, is of 
short duration, and by the beginning of May the grass 
upon the mountains, and every vestige of vegetation 
upon the lower grounds, have in general completely dis- 
appeared. (See Kitto, Pictorial History of Palestine, 
Introduct. p. 39, 40, 119, 120; and the Travels of Nau, p- 
459; Roger, p. 182; Mariti, ii, 362; Lindsay, 11,70; Ste- 
phens, ii, 249; Elliot, p. 408, 409; Olin, ii, 323; Stanley, 
p. 161,173. For a general discussion, see Reland, Pa- 
lest. p.31,174, 178; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. II, ii, 149; 
Ritter, Hrdk, xiv, 81, 1064, 1080, 1088; xv, 25, 125, 131, 
655; Xvi, 1 sq.,21 sq., 33 sq., 35 sq., 509 sq., 26, 114 sq., 
547.) See J UDAH, TRIBE OF, 


Ju’dah (Heb. Fehudah’, MINT, celebrated; comp. 
Gen. xxix, 35; xlix, 8, Chald. st, Yehud’, Hzva y,1; 
vii, 14; Dan. ii, 25; v, 13; vi, 13; “Judea,” Ezra v, 8; 
“Jewry,” Dan. v, 13; Sept. and N.T. generally Ioddac 
[as also Josephus]; but comp, ‘Tovida, Luke iii, 26, 30; 
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for Luke i, 39, see Jurran), the name of several per- 
sons, etc., in Scripture. See also Jupas; JupE. } 
1. The fourth son of Jacob by Leah, born B.C. 1916 
(Gen. xxix, 35), being the last before the temporary 
cessation in the births of her children, His whole-broth- 
ers were Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, elder than himself— 
Issachar and Zebulun younger (see xxxv, 23). ‘The 
name is explained as having originated in Leah’s excla- 
mation of “praise” at this fresh gift of Jehovah—* She 
said, ‘ Now will I praise (718, ddeh) Jehovah,’ and she 
called his name Yehudah” (xxix, 35). The same play 
is preserved in the blessing of Jacob—* Judah, thou 
whom thy brethren shall praise !” (xlix, 8). 

The narrative in Genesis brings this patriarch more 
before the reader, and makes known more of his histo- 
ry and character than it does in the case of any other 
of the twelve sons of Jacob, with the singlé”exception 
of Joseph. It was Judah’s advice that the brethren 
followed when they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites in- 
stead of taking his life. By the light of his subsequent 
actions we can see that his conduct on this occasion 
arose from a generous impulse, although the form of the 
question he put to them has been sometimes held to 
suggest an interested motive: “What profit is it if we 
slay our brother and conceal his blood? Come, let us 
sell him” (xxxvii, 26, 27). Though not the first-born, 
he “prevailed above his brethren” (1 Chron. v, 2), and 
we find him subsequently taking a decided lead in all 
the affairs of the family. When a second visit to Egypt 
for corn had become inevitable, it was Judah who, as 
the mouthpiece of the rest, headed the remonstrance 
against the detention of Benjamin by Jacob, and finally 
undertook to be responsible for the safety of the lad 
(Gen, xliii, 3-10), When, through J oseph’s artifice, the 
brothers were brought back to the palace, he is again 
the leader and spokesman of the band. In that thor- 
oughly Oriental scene it is Judah who unhesitatingly 
acknowledges the guilt which had never been commit- 
ted, throws himself on the mercy of the supposed Egyp- 
tian prince, offers himself as a slave, and makes that 
wonderful appeal to the feelings of their disguised broth- 
er which renders it impossible for Joseph any longer to 
conceal his secret (xliv, 14, 16-34). So, too, it is Judah 
who is sent before Jacob to smooth the way for him in 
the land of Goshen (xlvi, 28). This ascendency over 
his brethren is reflected in the last words addressed to 
him by his father —Thou whom thy brethren shall 
praise! thy father’s sons shall bow down before thee! 
unto him shall be the gathering of the people (xlix, 8- 
10). In the interesting traditions of the Koran and the 
Midrash his figure stands out in the same prominence. 
Before Joseph his wrath is mightier and his recognition 
heartier than the rest. It is he who hastens in advance 
to bear to Jacob’ the fragramt‘ robe of Joseph (Weil's Bib- 
lical Legends, p. 88-90). 

Not long after the sale of Joseph, Judah had with- 
drawn from the paternal tents, and gone to reside at 
Adullam, in the country which afterwards bore his 
name. Here he married a woman of Canaan, called Shu- 
ah, and had by her three sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. 
When the eldest of these sons became of fit age, he was 
married to a woman named Tamar, but soon after died. 
See Er. As he died childless, the patriarchal law, af- 
terwards adopted into the Mosaic code (Deut. xxv, 6), 
required Judah to bestow upon the widow his second son. 
This he did; but as Onan also soon died childless [see 
ONAN |, Judah became reluctant to bestow his only sur- 
viving son upon this woman, and put her off with the 
excuse that he was not yet of sufficient age. Tamar 
accordingly remained in her father’s house at Adullam. 
She had the usual passion of Eastern women for off- 
spring, and could not endure the stigma of having been 
twice married without bearing children, while the law 
precluded her from contracting any alliance but that 
which Judah withheld her from completing. Mean- 
while Judah’s wife died, and, after the time of mourn- 
ing had expired, he went, accompanied by his friend 
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Hirah, to attend the shearing of his sheep at Timnath, 
in the same neighborhood. ‘These circumstances sug- 
gested to lamar the strange thought of connecting 
herself with Judah himself, under the guise of a loose 
woman, Having waylaid him on the road to Timnath, 
she succeeded in her object, and when the consequences 
began to be manifest in the person of Tamar, Judah was 
highly enraged at her crime, and, exercising the powers 
which belonged to him as the head of the family she 
had dishonored, he commanded her to be brought forth, 
and committed to the flames as an adulteress, But 
when she appeared she produced the ring, the bracelet, 
and the staff which he had left in pledge with her, and 
put him to confusion by declaring that they belonged 
to the father of her coming offspring. See TAMAR. 
Judah acknowledged them to be his, and confessed that 
he had been wrong in withholding Shelah from her. | 
The result of this painful affair was the birth of two 
sons, Zerah and Pharez (B.C. cir. 1893), from whom, with 
Shelah, the tribe of Judah descended. Pharez was the 
ancestor of the line from which David, the kings of Ju- 
dah, and Jesus came (Gen. XXXVill; xlvi, 12; 1 Chron. 
ii, 3-5; Matt. i, 3; Luke iii, 33), These circumstances 
seem to have disgusted Judah with his residence in 
towns, for we find him ever afterwards at his father’s 
tents. His experience of life, and the strength of his 
character, appear to have given him much influence 
with Jacob; and it was chiefly from confidence in him 
that the aged father at length consented to allow Benja- 
min to go down to Egypt. That this confidence was 
not misplaced has already been shown [see JOSEPH | ; 
and there is not in the whole range of literature a finer 
piece of true natural eloquence than that in which Ju- 
dah offers himself to remain as a bond-slave in the place 
of Benjamin, for whose safe return he had made himself 
responsible to his father. The strong emotions which 
it raised in Joseph disabled him from keeping up longer 
the disguise he had hitherto maintained, and there are 
few who have read it without being, like him, moved 
even to tears (xliv, 14-34). B.C. 1874. See Jacos. 

We hear nothing more of Judah till he received, 
along with his brothers, the final blessing of his fa- 
ther, which was conveyed in lofty language, glancing 
far into futurity, and strongly indicative of the high 
destinies which awaited the tribe that was to descend 
from him (Gen, xlix, 8-12). B.C. 1856. See Sui- 
LOH. 


JUDAH, TRIBE anv Trreirory OF. I. Historical 
Memoranda.—1. Judah’s sons were tive. Of these, three 
were by his Canaanitish wife Bath-shua; they are all 
insignificant; two died early, and the third, Shelah, does 
not come prominently forward either in his person or 
his family. The other two, Pharez and Zerah—twins 
__were illegitimate sons by the widow of Er, the eldest 
of the former family. As is not unfrequently the case, 
the illegitimate sons surpassed the legitimate, and from 
Pharez, the elder, were descended the royal and other 
illustrious families of Judah. These sons were born to 
Judah while he was living in the same district of Pales- 
tine, which, centuries after, was repossessed by his de- 
scendants-—amongst villages which retain their names 
unaltered in the catalogues of the time of the conquest. 
The three sons went with their father into Egypt at 
the time of the final removal thither (Gen. xvi, 125 
Exod. i,2). See JAcos. 

2. When we again meet with the families of Judah 
they occupy a position among the tribes similar to that 
which their progenitor had taken amongst the patri- 
archs. At the time that the Israelites quitted Egypt, it 
already exhibited the elements of its future distinction 
in a larger population than any of the other tribes pos- 
sessed (Numb. i, 26, 27). It numbered 74,000 adult 
males, being nearly 12,000 more than Dan, the next in 
point of numbers, and 34,100 more than Ephraim, which 
in the end contested with it the superiority among the 
tribes. During the sojourn in the wilderness, Judah 
neither gained, like some tribes, nor lost like others. 
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Its numbers had increased to 76,500, being 12,100. more 
than Issachar, which had become next to it in popula- 
‘tion (Numb. xxvi, 22). The chief of the tribe at the 
former census was Nahshon, the son of Amminadab 
(Numb. i,7; ii,3; vii, 12; x, 14), an ancestor of David 
(Ruth iv, 20). Its representative amongst the spies, 
and also amongst those appointed to partivion the land, 
was the great Caleb, the son of Jephunneh (Numb, xiii, 
6; xxxiv, 19). During the march through the desert 
Judah’s place was in the van of the host, on the east 
side of the tabernacle, with his kinsmen Issachar and 
Zebulun (ii, 3-9; x, 14). The traditional standard of 
the tribe was a lion’s whelp, with the words, Rise up, 
Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered! (Targ. Pseu- 
dojon. on Numb. ii, 3.) ; 
3. During the conquest of the country the only inci- 
dents specially affecting the tribe of Judah are, (1) the 
misbehavior of Achan, who was of the great house of 
Zerah (Josh. vii, 1, 16-18); and (2) the conquest of the 
mountain-district of Hebron by Caleb, and of the strong 
city Debir, in the same locality, by his nephew and son- 
in-law Othniel (Josh. xiv, 6-15; xv, 13-19). It is the 
only instance given of a portion of the country being 
expressly reserved for the person or persons who con- 
quered it. In general the conquest seems to have been 
made by the whole community, and the territory allot- 
ted afterwards, without reference to the original con- 
querors of each locality. In this case the high charac- 
ter and position of Caleb, and perhaps a claim estab- 
lished by him at the time of the visit of the spies to 
“the land whereon his feet had trodden” (Josh. xiv, 9; 
comp. Numb. xiv, 24), may have led to the exception. 
4. The history of the Judges contains fewer facts re- 
specting this important tribe than might be expected. 
It seems, however, to have been usually considered that 
the birthright which Reuben forfeited had passed to Ju- 
dah under the blessing of Jacob; and a sanction was 
given to this impression when, after the death of Josh- 
ua, the diyine oracle nominated Judah to take prece- 
dence of the other tribes in the war against the Canaan- 
ites (Judg.i,2). It does not appear that any tribe was 
disposed to dispute the superior claim of Judah on its 
own account except Ephraim, although in doing this 
Ephraim had the support of other tribes. Ephraim ap- 
pears to have rested its claims to the leadership of the 
tribes upon the ground that the house of Joseph, whose 
interest it represented, had received the birthright, or 
double portion of the eldest, by the adoption of the two 
sons of Joseph, who became the founders of ‘wo tribes 
in Israel. The existence of the sacerdotal establish- 
ment at Shiloh, in Ephraim, was doubtless also alleged 
by the tribe as a ground of superiority over Judah, 
When, therefore, Judah assumed the sceptre in the per- 
son of David, and when the sacerdotal establishment 
was removed to Jerusalem, Ephraim could not brook the 
eclipse it had sustained, and took the first opportunity 
of erecting a separate throne, and forming separate es- 
tablishments for worship and sacrifice. Perhaps the 
separation of the kingdoms may thus be traced to the 
rivalry of Judah and Ephraim. After that separation 
the rivalry was between the two kingdoms, but it was 
still popularly considered as representing the ancient 
rivalry of these great tribes; for the prophet, in foretel- 
ling the repose of a coming time, describes it by saying, 
The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, and the adyer- 
saries of Judah shall be cut off: Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim” (Isa. xiii, 12), 
When the kingdom was divided under Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam, the history of Judah as a tribe lapsed into 
that of Judah as a kingdom. See Jupau, KINGDOM oF. 


II. Geographical Data.—In the first distribution of 
lands, the tribe of Judah received the southernmost part 
of Palestine to the extent of fully one third of the whole 
country west of the Jordan, which was to be distributed 
among the nine and a half tribes for which provision 
was to be made (Josh. xv). This oversight was dis- 
covered and rectified at the time of the second distribu- 
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tion, which was founded on an actual survey of the — 
country, when Simeon received an allotment out of the | 


territory which had before been wholly assigned to Ju- 
dah (Josh, xix, 9). See Srmzox. That which remain- 
ed was still very large, and more proportioned to the 
future greatness than the actual wants of the tribe. We 
now also know, through the researches of recent tray- 
ellers, that the extent of good land belonging to this 
tribe, southward, was much greater than had usually 
been supposed, much of that which had been laid down 
in maps as mere desert being actually composed of ex- 
cellent pasture-land, and in part of arable soil, still ex- 
hibiting some traces of ancient cultivation. Dan de- 
fended the western border against the inroads of the 
Philistines with a brave and well-trained band of sol- 
diers, having established, as it seems, a permanent 
camp onthe commanding height between Zorah and 
Eshtaol (Judg. xiii, 25; xvi, 31; xviii, 12; see Dan). 


Simeon bore the brunt of all attacks and forays made ~ 


on the southern border by the tribes of the great, “ Wil- 
derness of Wandering ;” and when the Edomites at- 
tempted to penetrate Judah, Simeon could always check 
them by an attack upon their flank. When Judah be- 
came a kingdom, the original extent of territory assign- 
ed to the tribe was more than restored or compensated, 
for it must have embraced the domains of Simeon, and 
probably also of Dan, and we know that Benjamin was 
likewise included in it. See IsRAKL, KINGDOM OF. 

The boundaries and contents of the territory allotted 
to Judah are narrated at great length, and with greater 
minuteness than the others, in Josh. xv, 20-63. This 
may be due either to the fact that the lists were reduced 
to their present form at a later period, when the monar- 
chy resided with Judah, and when more care would 
naturally be bestowed on them than on those of any 
other tribe, or to the fact that the territory was more 
important and more thickly covered with towns and 
villages than any other part of Palestine. The greater 
prominence given to the genealogies of Judah in 1 
Chron. ii, iii, iv, no doubt arises from the former reason. 
The towns are also specifically named, not only under 
the general divisions, but even in detailed groups. (See 
below.) The north boundary — coincident with the 
south boundary of Benjamin—began at the embouchure 
of the Jordan, entered the hills apparently at, or about 
the present road from Jericho, ran westward to en-She- 
mesh—probably the present Ain-Haud, below Bethany 
—thence over the Mount of Olives to Enrogel, in the 
valley beneath Jerusalem; went along the ravine of 
Hinnom, under the precipices of the city, climbed the 
hill in a north-west direction to the water of Nephtoah 
(probably Lifta), and thence by Kirjath-jearim (proba- 
bly Kuriet el-Enab), Bethshemesh (Ain-Shems), Tim- 
nath, and Ekron to Jabneel on the sea-coast. On the 
east the Dead Sea, and on the west the Mediterranean, 
formed the boundaries. The southern line is hard to 
determine, since it is denoted by places many of which 
have not been identified. It left the Deed Sea at its 
extreme south end, and joined the Mediterrancan at the 
wady el-Arish; bnt between these two points it passed 
through Maaleh Acrabbim;the Wilderness of Zin, Hez- 
ron, Adar, Karkaa, and Azmon; the Wilderness of Zin 
the extreme south of ail (Josh. xv, 1-12). The coun- 
try thus defined was sixty-five miles long, and averaged 
about fifty in breadth, But while this large tract was 
nominally allotted to Judah, the portion of it available 
for actual settlement was comparatively small, not 
amounting to one third of the whole. From it must 
also be deducted a large section, stretching entirely 
across from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea, being 
the part set off to the tribe of Simeon. The actual ter- 
nitory of Judea therefore extended, on an average, only 
about twenty-five miles from north to south, by about 
forty from east to west. See Trier. The whole of the 
above extensive region was from a yery early date di- 
vided into four main regions. ; 


1. The South—the undulating pasture country which 


. 


pieerenct between the hills, the proper possession of 


the tribe, and the deserts which encompass the lower 
part of Palestine (Josh, xv, 21). It is this which is 


once designated as the wilderness (midbar) of Judah 
(Judg. i, 16). It contained twenty-nine cities, with 
their dependent villages (Josh. xv, 20-32), which, with 


_ Ether and Ashan in the mountains, were ceded to Sim- 


eon (xix, 1-9). Amongst these southern cities the most 
familiar name is Beersheba. These southern pasture- 
lands were the favorite camping-grounds of the old pa- 
triarchs, as they still are of those nomad tribes that fre- 
quent the southern border of Palestine. See Sureon, 
2. The Lowland (xv, 33; A.V. “valley”)—or, to give it 
its own proper and constant appellation, the Shephelah 
—the broad belt or strip lying between the central high- 
lands—“ the mountain”—and the Mediterranean Sea; 


- the lower portion of that maritime plain which extends 


through the whole of the sea-board of Palestine, from 
Sidon in the north to Rhinocolura at the south. This 
tract was the garden and the granary of the tribe. In 
it, long before the conquest of the country by Israel, the 
Philistines had settled themselves, never to be com- 
pletely dislodged (Neh. xiii, 23,24). There, planted at 
equal intervals along the level coast. were their five 
chief cities, each with its circle of smaller dependents, 


overlooking, from the natural undulations of the ground, |. 


the “standing corn,” “ shocks,” “ vineyards and olives,” 
which excited the ingenuity of Samson, and are still no- 
ticeable to modern travellers. “They are all remark- 
able for the beauty and profusion of the gardens which 
surround them—the scarlet blossoms of fhe pomegran- 
ates, the enormous oranges which gild the green foliage 
of their famous groves” (Stanley, Syr. and Pal. p. 257). 
From the edge of the sandy tract, which fringes the im- 
mediate shore right up to the very wall of the hills of 
Judah, stretches the immense plain of corn-fields. In 
those rich harvests lies the explanation of the constant 
contests between Israel and the Philistines (Syr. and 
Pal. p. 258). From them were gathered the enormous 
cargoes of wheat which were transmitted to Pheenicia 
by Solomon in exchange for the arts of Hiram, and 
which in the time of the Herods still “ nourished” the 
country of Tyre and Sidon (Acts xii,20). There were 
the olive-trees, the sycamore-trees, and the treasures of 
oil, the care of which was sufficient to task the energies 
of two of David’s special officers (1 Chron. xxvii, 28). 
The nature of this locality would seem to be reflected in 
the names of many of its towns if interpreted as Hebrew 
words: Dilean cucumbers; Gederah, Gederoth, Gede- 
rothaim, sheep-folds; Zoreah, wasps; Ex-gannim, spring 
of gardens, ete. But we have yet to learn how far these 
names are Hebrew, and whether at best they are but 
mere Hebrew accommodations of earlier originals, and 
therefore not to be depended on for their significations. 
The number of cities in this district, without counting 
the smaller villages connected with them, was forty-two. 
Of these, however, many which belonged to the Philis- 
tines can only haye been allotted to the tribe, and, if 
taken possession of by Judah, were only held for a time. 
What were the exact boundaries of the Shephelah we 
do not know. We are at present ignorant of the princi- 
ples on which the ancient Jews drew their boundaries 
between one territory and another. One thing only is 
almost certain, that they were not determined by the 
natural features of the ground, or else we should not find 
cities enumerated as in the lowland plain whose mod- 
ern representatives are found deep in the mountains. 
See JanmutTH; JrpHran, ete. (The latest information 
regarding this district is contained in Tobler’s Dritte 
Wanderung, 1859.) 

3. The third region of the tribe—the Mountain, the 
“hill-country of Judah” —though not the richest, was, if 
not the largest, yet the most important of the four, Be- 
ginning considerably below Hebron, it stretches north- 
ward to Jerusalem, eastward to the Dead Sea slopes, 
and westward to the Shefelah, and forms an elevated 
district or plateau, which, though thrown into consider- 
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able undulations, yet preserves a general level in both 
directions. It is the southern portion of that elevated 
hilly district of Palestine which stretches north until 
intersected by the plain of Esdraclon, and on which He- 
bron, Jerusalem, and Shechem are the chief spots, On 
eyery side the approaches to it were difficult, and the 
passes easily defended. The towns and villages, too, 
were generally perched on the tops of hills or on rocky 
slopes. The resources of the soil were great. The 
country was rich in corn, wine, oil, and fruits; and the 
daring shepherds were able to lead their flocks far out 
over the neighboring plains and through the mountains. 
The surface of this region, which is of limestone, is mo- 
notonous enough. Round swelling hills and hollows, 
of somewhat bolder proportions than those immediately 
north of Jerusalem, which, though in early times prob- 
ably covered with forests [see Harrrnu], have now, 
where not cultivated, no growth larger than a brush- 
wood of dwarf-oak, arbutus, and other bushes. In many 
places there is a good soft turf, discoverable even in the 
autumn, and in spring the hills are covered with flow- 
ers. The number of towns enumerated (Josh. xy, 48— 
60) as belonging to this district is thirty-eight, but, if 
we may judge from the ruins which meet the eye on 
every side, this must have been very far below the real 
number. Hardly a hill which is not crowned by some 
fragments of stone buildings more or less considerable, 
those which are still inhabited surrounded by groves 
of olive-trees, and inclosures of stone walls protecting 
the vineyards. Streams there are none, but wells and 
springs are frequent —in the neighborhood of “ Solo- 
mon’s Pools” at Urtas most abundant ones. 

4, The fourth district is the Wilderness (Midbar, 
which here and there only appears to be synonymous 
with Ardbah), the sunken district immediately adjoin- 
ing the Dead Sea (Josh. xv, 6), averaging ten miles in 
breadth, a wild, barren, uninhabitable region, fit only 
to afford scanty pasturage for sheep and goats, and a 
secure home for leopards, bears, wild goats, and outlaws 
(1 Sam. xvii, 34; Mark i, 13; 1 Sam. xxii, 1 sq.) Dif- 
ferent sections of it were called by different names, as 
* Wilderness of Engedi” (1 Sam. xxiv, 1); “ Wilderness 
of Judah” (Judg. i, 16), “ Wilderness of Maon” (1 Sam. 
xxiii, 24; see art. Desurr). It was the training-ground 
of the shepherd-warriors of Israel, “ where David and 
his mighty men” were braced and trained for those feats 
of daring courage which so highly distinguished them. 
See Berntenem; Davyrp. It contained only six cities, 
which must have been either, like Engedi, on the edge 
of the cliffs overhanging the sea, or else on the higher 
slopes of the basin. ‘The “city of Salt” may have been 
on the salt plains, between the sea and the cliffs which 
form the southern termination to the Ghor. 

Nine of the cities of Judah were allotted to the priests 
(Josh. xxi, 9-19). The Levites had no cities in the 
tribe, and the priests had none out of it. 

The following is a tabulated view of these subdivisions 
of the tribe. with the cities in each group, as laid down 
in Josh, xv, 21-63: 


J. ‘The South” (24379), or Simeonitish portion. 


1. Kabzeel. 17 and 18. Bealoth or Balah 
2. Eder. (Ramath-Nekeb), and 
3. Jagur. Bizjoth - jah - Baalah 
4. Kinah. (Baalath-beer or Lehi). 
5 Dimonah. 19. Tim. 

6. Adadah. 20. Azem. 

7. Kedesh (Kadesh-Barnea). 21. Eltolad. 

8. Hazor. 22. Chesil or Bethul. 

9 and 10. Ithnan-Ziph or 23. Ziklag. 


Zephath, and Hormah 24. Madmannah or Beth- 
(Hazor-addah). marcaboth. 


11. Telem. 25. Sansannah or Hazor-su- 
12, Shema or Sheba (Hazor- sah. 

shual). 26. Lebaoth or Beth-lebaoth. 
13. Moladah. 27. Shilhim or Shamha. 
14. Heshmon or Azmon. 28 and 29. Ain-Rimmon or 


15. Beth-palet. En-rimmon. 


16. Beersheba. ; 

The villages (1.) Hazor-hadattah and, (2.) Kerioth-hez- 
ron, or Hazor-amam, both belonged to Hazor proper ; 
(3.) Hazor-gaddah to Hazor-shual. 
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Also [1.] Ether and [2.] Ashan out of the “plain” sub- 
division. 
“IL “The Valley” (TPBUA), or Plain. _ 
_ qa. First group—N.W. corner. 
ue ane 9. Adullam. 
2. Zoreah. 10. Socoh. 
8. Ashna. 11. Azekah. 
4, Zanoah. 12. Sharaim. 
5, En-gannim, 13. Adithaim. 
6. Tappuah. 14, Gederah and Gedero- 
{, Enam.  . | thaim. j 
8. Jarmuth. é 
b. Second group—south of the above, in the west part 
of the tribe. 
1, Zenan. 
2. Hadashah. 
3. Migdal-gad. 


10. Cabbon, 
11. Lahmam., 
12. Kithlish. 


4, Dileam. [no 4 copu- 
5. Mizpeh. 18. Gederoth \ lative ee 
tween. ] 


6. Joktheel ) (no 1 copulative 14, Beth-dagon 
7, Lachish ; between.] 15. Naamah. 
8. Bozkath. 16. Makkedah. 
9, Eglon. mo ‘is 
i —E. of group 6 and §. of group a; in 
a Pe rie wee of the road Seon! Biba theroper 
lis to Jerusalem. 


1. Libnah, 6. Nezib. 

(2.) Ether. "Gy Keilah. 
(3.) Ashan. 8. Achzib. 

4, Jiphtah. 9. Mareshah. 
5. Ashnah, 


d. Fourth group—Philistine pentarchy, on the Mediter- 
ranean shore. 
1. Ekron (really in Dan). 3. Gaza. 
2. Ashdod. 
etc. (Ashkelon, and Gath [the last =Mizpeh, really in the 
‘valley”)). ; 


III. ‘The Mountains” (19), or Highland. 
a. First_group—along the border of Simeon, in the 


middle. 
1. Shamir. 7. Eshtemoh. 
2. Jattir. 8, Anim. 
8. Socoh. 9. Goshen. 
4. Dannah. 10. Holon. 
5, Kirjath-sannah=Debir. 11. Giloh. 


6. Anah, 


b. Second group—N. of group a, in the southern part of 
the tribe, around Hebron. 


1. Arab. 6. Aphekah. 

2. Dumah. 7. Humtah. 

3. Eshean. 8. Kirjath-arba=Hebron. 
4. Janum, 9. Zior. 


5. Beth-tappuah. 
ce. Third group—E. of group b. 
1. Maon [ine \ copulative Jokdeam. 


2. Carmel between.] ue Taonu {no “ copula- 
8. Ziph. 9. Gibeah | tive between.] 
4. Juttah. 10. Timnah 
5. Jezreel. ; ; 


d. Fourth group—N. of groups b and ¢, to Jerusalem on 
the N. boundary. 
1. Halhul ) {no 4 copulative 
2. Beth-zur between. ] 
3. Gedor. 
e. Fifth group—in the N. medial angle, between group d 
and the ‘“ Valley” district. 
1. Kirjath-baal=Kirjath-jearim. 
2. Rabbah (? merely a title of Jerusalem). 
[f Group added in the Septuagint between d and e— 


situated N. of group e, up to Jerusalem — probably 
should be added to e.) 


4. Maarath. 
5. Beth-anoth. 
6. Eltekon. 


1. Tekoah. 7. Sores (Thebez) fin Ben- 
2. Ephrathah=Bethlehem. jamin] [spurious]. 

3. Phagor. 8 Karem (? Beth-hacce- 
4, Etam. 


rem]. 
5. Kulon[in Benjamin] [prob. 9. Gallim [in Benjamin). 
spurious]. 10. Bether [Thether}. 


6. Tatam. 11. Menukah. 
IV. “The Wilderness” (1277317), or Desert. 


1. Beth-arabah 3. Secacah. 
4, Nilshan. 
5. Ir-ham-Melach, 


6. En-gedi. 


(no 4 copu- 
Benjamin] lative be- 
2. Middin ) tween.) 
Supplementary—Jebus. 


{really in 


_ The following table comprises all the scriptural local- 
ities in Judah (except those in Jerusalem), with their 
probable or ascertained identifications, 


Aceldama, Field. 


See JrrusaLem. 
Achor, Valley. 


Wady Dabr ? 
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Achzib. 
Adithaim, 
Adoraim, 
Adullam. 
Adummim. 
Anab. 

Anim. 

Aphekah. 
Aphrah. 

Arab. 

Ashdod. 
Ashkelon. 
Ashnah. 

Ashnah (Josh. xy, 438). 
Azekah (Josh. xv, 33), 
Azotus. ; 
Azzah. 

Baalah or Baale. 
Baalah. 

Beer. 

Berachah. 
Bethanoth. 
Bethany. 
Beth-dagon, 
Bethel. 

Bether. 
Beth-ezel. 
Beth-gader. 
Beth-haccerem. 
Beth-le-Aphrah. 
Beth-lehem. 
Bethphage. 


Beth-tappuah. 
Beth-zur. 
Bezek. 
Bilhah. 
Bozkath. 
Cabbon. 

Cain. 

Carmel. 
Chesalon. 
Chezib. 


Dannah. 

Debir (Josh. xv, 49). 
Debir (Josh. xv, 7). 
Dileon. 

Dilean. 

Dimonah. 

Dumah. 
Eben-Bohan, 
Edar. 

Eglon. 

Elah. 

Eltekon. 

Enam,. 

En-gannim, 
Enu-gedi. 
Ephes-dammin. 
Ephrath or Ephrata. 
Eshcol. 

Eshean. 
Eshtemoa. 

Etam. 

Gath. 

Gaza. 

Geder. 

Gederah. 
Gederoth. 
Gederothaim, 


Hadashah. 
Halhul. 
Hareth. 
Hazezon-tamar. 
Hebron. 
Hepher. 
Holon. 
Humtah. 
Ir-nahash. 
Jabez. 
Janum. 
Jarmuth, 
Jattir. 
Jebus. 
Jehovah-jireh, 
Jeruel. . 
Jerusalem. 
Jeshimon. 
Jeshua. 
Jezree). 
Jiphtah. 
Jokdéam. 
Joktheel. 


do. 
District. 
Hill. 


‘LErfaiyeh]? 


See Curzip. 
(Moheisin] ? 


Dura. 

[El-Kheishum] ?- 

Kulat-ed-Dem. 

Anab. 

Ghuwein, ; 

[Sibta] ? ; 

See Beru-LE-APHRAH, 

(Hl-Hadb] ? ‘a 

Esdud. — 

Askulan. — 

(Beit-A lam]? 

[Deir Abdu}? 

Ahbek. 

See Asupop. 

See Gaza. = 3 3 

See KirsaTu-JEARIN, © 

[Tell Hermes] ? . a 

[Deir Dubban]? : 

Wady Berakut. 3 

Beit-Anun. ~ 

El-Azariyeh. 

[Beit-Jerja] ? 

See Brruun. 

Bittir ? 

[Beit-Daras] ? 

See GrpEr. 5 

Jebel Fureidis? 

[Beit-A fa]? 

Beit-Lahm. bos 

[S. top of Jebel-et _ 
Tur)? 

Tafiuh. 

Beit-Sur. ‘ 

(E. of Nukhalin]? ? 

See Baavan. 

[Tell Hessy]? 

(E£l-Kufeir]? 

Yuki: 


% 


Kisla. — 

[Ruins with wells on 
W. Séir)? 7 

[Ed-Dhokeriyeh) ? = 

Khurbet ed-Dilbeh ? a 

(N.E. of Wady Dabor] ? 

See Dimonau. 

Tina? 

Ed-Dheib? 

Daumeh. 

(N. side of W. Dahr] ? 

(S. of Bethlehem] ? 

Ajlan. 

Wady es-Sumt. 

{ Beit-Sahur] ? 

(Deir el-Butm]? 

[Rana]? 

Ain-Jidy. 

See Eran. 

See BeraLrnEem, 

Ain-Eskali. 

Khursa? 

Semua. 

Urtus? 

Tell es-Safieh ? 

Ghuzzeh. 

See Grpor. 

Gheterah. 

[Beit-Tima] ? 

See Greprran. 

Jedur. 


[Rafat 2] 
(Deir Shems]? 
(S. of Kirjath-jearim] ? 


(Tell Ziph). p 

El-Jorah? Rt 
Hathul. SB 
See Aruporu. Ba, 
See Enerpt. a 
El-Khulit. : 

[Um-Burj]? BX 
(Beit-Amra]? aa 
[Sabzin el-Almeh] ? x 


Deir Nekhaz. 

See KirsaruH-JEARIM. 
[Ras Jabgeh] ? Bec 
Yarmuk. 
Attir. a! 
8. part of JerusaLem. s 
See Morran. : 
[S.E. of Minea] ? ; F 
El-Khuds. ; 
See Jupau (Desert of), : 
Yeshua, : 
[Zurtul] ? 

[Jimrin] ? 
[Ed-Dar]? 35 
[Balin]? 3 
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JUDAH 
Ti Town. [Um el-Amad]? 
aenet he do. See ZeNAN. 
Zanoah (in the plain). do. Zannah. 
‘Zanoah (in the hills). do. Zanutah? 
Zenan. do. [Jenin]? 
Zephathah. Valley. Wady S. of Maresh? 
Ziklag. Town. [Musrefa]? 
Zior. do, Sair ? 
Ziph. do. AUS F 
Ziz. Cliff, Precipice W. of Ain 
ldy 
Zuph. District. See Ramatuarm Zo- 
PHIM. 


JUDAH, Kixepom or. When the territory of all 
the rest of Israel, except Judah and Benjamin, was lost 
to the kingdom of Rehoboam, a special single name was 
needed to denote that which remained to him; and al- 
most of necessity the word Judah received an extended 
meaning, according to which it comprised not Benj amin 
only, but the priests and Levites, who were ejected in 
great numbers from Israel, and rallied round the house 
of David. At a still later time, when the nationality 
of the ten tribes had been dissolved, and every practical 
distinction between the ten and the two had vanished 
during the captivity, the scattered body had no visible 
head, except in Jerusalem, which had been reoccupied 
mostly by a portion of Judah’s exiles, See Caprivity. 
In consequence, the name Judah (or Jew) attached it- 
self to the entire. nation from about the epoch of the 
restoration. See Jew. But in this article Judah is 
understood of the people over which David’s successors 
reigned, from Rehoboam to Zedekiah, It substantially 
corresponded to the Judea (q. v.) of later times. 

I, Extent of’ the Kingdom.—When the disruption of 
Solomon’s kingdom took place at Shechem, only the 
tribe of Judah followed the house of David. But al- 
most immediately afterwards, when Rehoboam conceiv- 
ed the design of establishing his authority over Israel 
by force of arms, the tribe of Benjamin also is recorded 
as obeying his summons, and contributing its warriors 
to make up his army. Jerusalem, situate within the 
borders of Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 28, etc.), yet won from 
the heathen by a prince of Judah, connected the fron- 
tiers of the two tribes by an indissoluble political bond. 
By the erection of the city of David, Benjamin’s former 
adherence to Israel (2 Sam. ii, 9) was cancelled, though 
at least two Benjamite towns, Bethel and Jericho, were 
included in the northern kingdom, <A part, if not all, 
of the territory of Simeon (1 Sam. xxvii, 6; 1 Kings 


xix, 3: comp. Josh, xix, 1) and of Dan (2 Chron, xi, 10; | 


comp. Josh, xix, 41, 42) was recognised as belonging to 
Judah, and in the reigns of Abijah and Asa the south- 
ern kingdom was enlarged by some additions taken out 
of the territory of Ephraim (2 Chron, xiil, 19: xv, 83 
xvii, 2). After the conquest and deportation of Israel 


by Assyria, the influence, and perhaps the delegated ju- | 


risdiction of the king of Judah, sometimes extended 
over the territory which formerly belonged to Israel. 
See Jupa@a, 

IL. Population—A singular gauge of the growth of 
the kingdom of Judah is supplied by the progressive 
augmentation of the army under successive kings. 
David's time (2 Sam. xxiv, 9, and 1 Chron. xxi, 5) the 
warriors of Judah numbered at least 500,000. But Re~ 
hoboam brought into the field (1 Kings xii, 21) only 
180,000 men; Abijah, eighteen years afterwards, 400,000 
(2 Chron, xiii, 3); Asa (2 Chron. xiv, 8), his successor, 
580,000, exactly equal to the sum of the armies of his 
two predecessors; Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii, 14-19), 
the next king, numbered his warriors in five armies, the 


aggregate of which is 1,160,000, exactly double the | 


army of his father, and exactly equal to the sum of the 
armies of his three predecessors. After four inglorious 
reigns, the energetic Amaziah could muster only 300,000 
men when he set out to recover Edom. His son Uzziah 
had a standing (2 Chron. xxvi, 11) force of 307,500 
fighting men. It would be out of place here to discuss 
the question which has been raised as to the accuracy 
of these numbers, See NumBer, So far as thev are 
authentic, it may be safely reckoned that the popula- 
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JUDAH 
tion subject to each king was about four times the m n- 
ber of the fighting men in his dominions. See ISRAEL. — 
KINGDOM OF. oe 
III. Resources.—Unless Judah had some other means 
of acquiring wealth besides pasture and tillage—as by — 
maritime commerce from the Red Sea ports, or (less — 
probably) from Joppa, or by keeping up the old trade 
(1 Kings x, 28) with Egypt—it seems difficult to ac- — 
count for that ability to accumulate wealth which sup- 
plied the Temple treasury with sufficient store to invite 
so frequently the hand of the spoiler. Egypt, Damascus, 


Samaria, Nineveh, and Babylon had each in succession _ 


a share of the pillage. ‘The treasury was emptied by 
Shishak (1 Kings xiv, 26), again by Asa (1 Kings xv, 
18), by Jehoash of Judah (2 Kings xii, 18), by Jehoash 
of Israel (2 Kings xiv, 14), by Ahaz (2 Kings xvi, 8), 
by Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii, 15), and by Nebuchadnez- 
zar (2 Kings xxiv, 183). 

IV. Advantages of Position—In Edom a vassal-king 
probably retained his fidelity to the son of Solomon, 
and guarded for Jewish enterprise the road to the mari- 
time trade with Ophir. Philistia maintained, for the 
most part, a quiet independence, Syria, in the height 
of her brief power, pushed her conquests along the 
northern and eastern frontiers of Judah, and threatened — 
Jerusalem; but the interposition of the territory of Is- 
rae] generally relieved Judah from any immediate con- 
tact with that dangerous neighbor. The southern bor- 
der of Judah, resting on the uninhabited desert, was not 
agitated by any turbulent stream of commercial activity 
like that which flowed by the rear of Israel, from Da- 
mascus to Tyre. Though some of the Egyptian kings 
were ambitious, that ancient kingdom was far less ag- 
gresive as a neighbor to Judah than Assyria was to Is- 
rael. 

The kingdom of Judah thus possessed many advan~ 
tages which secured for it a longer continuance than 
that of Israel. A frontier less exposed to powerful ene- 
mies, a soil less fertile, a population hardier and more 
united, a fixed and venerated centre of administration 
and religion, a hereditary aristocracy in the sacerdotal 
caste, an army always subordinate, a succession of kings 
which no revolution interrupted, many of whom were 
wise and good, and strove successfully to promote the 
moral and spiritual as well as the material prosperity of 
their people; still more than these, the devotion of the 
people to the One True God, which, if not always a pure 
and elevated sentiment, was yet a contrast to such de- 
votion as could be inspired by the worship of the calves 
or of Baal; and, lastly, the popular reverence for and 
obedience to the divine law so far as they learned it 
from their teachers—to these and other secondary causes 
is to be attributed the fact that Judah survived her 
more populous and more powerful sister kingdom by 
135 years, and lasted from B.C. 975 to B.C. 586. (See 
Bernhardy, De causis quibus effectum sit quod regnum 
Jude diutius persisteret quam regn. Israel, in the Annal. 
Acad. Groning. 1822-23, p. 124 sq.; also Lovan. 1824; 
Schmeidler, Der Untergang d. Reichs Juda, Bresl. 1831.) 

V. History.—For the circumstances that led to the 
schism, and for a comparison with the history of the 
rival kingdom, see ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF. For a further 
examination of the many chronological difficulties aris- 
ing from the double list of kings, see CHRONOLOGY. 
The annals of the kingdom will be found detailed under 
the name of the several kings, and a general view un- 
der the articles JerusALEM, and PALESTINE. (See 
White, Kings of Judah and Israel, Lond. 1863 ; Hessey, 
Biographies of Kings of Judah, Lond. 1865; Hess, Ge- - 
schichte der Kénige Juda und Israel, Ziirich, 1787; also 
Gesch. der Regenten Juda nach dem Exil, ib. 1788.) It 
will be sufficient, as a reswmé, here to notice the fact 
that the kingdom of Judah, in the course of its history, 
acted upon three different lines of policy in succession, 

1. Animosity against the rival Kingdom of Israel.— 
The first three kings of Judah seem to have cherished 
the hope of re-establishing their authority over the Ten 
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a: 


‘ibes 3 for sixty years there was war between them 
id the kings of Israel. Neither the disbanding of Re- 


Z 


‘ 


hoboam’s forces by the authority of Shemaiah, nor the 


pillage of Jerusalem by the irresistible Shishak, served 
to put an end to the fraternal hostility. The victory 


achieved by the daring Abijah brought to Judah a tem- 


porary accession of territory. Asa appears to have en- 
larged it still further, and to have given so powerful a 
stimulus to the migration of religious Israelites to Jeru- 
salem that Baasha was induced to fortify Ramah with 
a view to checking the movement. Asa provided for 
the safety of his subjects from invaders by building, 
like Rehoboam, several fenced cities; he repelled an 
alarming irruption of an Ethiopian horde, he hired the 
armed intervention of Benhadad I, king of Damascus, 
against Baasha; and he discouraged idolatry and en- 
forced the worship of the true God by severe penal laws. 
(See Junge, Bella inter Judam et Israel. Titb. 1716.) 

2. Resistance (generally in Alliance with Israel) to 
Damascus.—Hanani’s remonstrance (2 Chron. xvi, 7) 
prepares us for the reversal by Jehoshaphat of the pol- 
iey which Asa pursued towards Israel and Damascus. 
A close alliance sprang up with strange rapidity be- 
tween Judah and Israel. For eighty years, till the time 
of Amaziah, there was no open war between them, and 
Damascus appears as their chief and common enemy, 
though it rose afterwards from its overthrow to become, 
under Rezin, the ally of Pekah against Ahaz. Jehosh- 
aphat, active and prosperous, repelled nomad invaders 
from the desert, curbed the aggressive spirit of his 
nearer neighbors, and made his influence felt even 
among the Philistines and Arabians. A still more last- 
ing benefit was conferred on his kingdom by his perse- 
vering efforts for the religious instruction of the people 
and the regular administration of justice. The reign 
of Jehoram, the husband of Athaliah, a time of blood- 
shed, idolatry, and disaster, was cut short by disease. 
Ahaziah was slain by Jehu. Athaliah, the grand- 
daughter of a Tyrian king, usurped the blood-stained 
throne of David, till the followers of the ancient relig- 
ion put her to death, and crowned Jehoash, the surviv- 
ing scion of the royal house. His preserver, the high- 
priest, acquired prominent personal influence for a time ; 
but the king fell into idolatry, and failing to withstand 
the power of Syria, was murdered by his own officers. 
The vigorous Amaziah, flushed with the victory of 
Edom, provoked a war with his more powerful contem- 
porary Jehoash, the conqueror of the Syrians, and Je- 
rusalem was entered and plundered by the Israelites. 
But their energies were sufficiently occupied in the task 
of completing the subjugation of Damascus. Under 
Uzziah and Jotham, Judah long enjoyed political and 
religious prosperity till the wanton Ahaz, surrounded by 
united enemies, with whom he was unable to cope, be- 
came in an evil hour the tributary and vassal of Tig- 
lath-Pileser. 

3. Deference, perhaps Vassalage, to the Assyrian 
King.—Already in the fatal grasp of Assyria, Judah was 
yet spared for a checkered existence of almost another 
century and a half after the termination of the kingdom 
of Israel. The effect of the repulse of Sennacherib, of 
the signal religious revivals under Hezekiah and Josiah, 
and of the extension of these kings’ salutary influence 
over the long-severed territory of Israel, was apparently 
done away by the ignominious reign of the impious 
Manasseh, and the lingering decay of the whole people 


under the four feeble descendants of Josiah, Provoked 


by their treachery and imbecility, their Babylonian mas- 
ter, who had meanwhile succeeded to the dominion of 
the Assyrians, drained, in successive deportations, all the 
strength of the kingdom. The consummation of the ruin 
came upon them in the destruction of the Temple by the 
hand of Nebuzaradan, amid the wailing of prophets and 
the taunts of heathen tribes released at length from the 
yoke of David. 

VI. Moral State—The national life of the Hebrews 
appeared to become gradually weaker during these suc- 
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cessive stages of histury, until at length it seemed ex- 
tinct; bit there was still, as there had been all along, a 
spiritual life hidden within the body, It was a time of 
hopeless darkness to all but those Jews who had strong 
faith in God, with a clear and steady insight into the 
ways of Providence as interpreted by prophecy. ‘The 
time of the division of the kingdoms was the golden age 
of prophecy. In each kingdom the prophetical office 
was subject to peculiar modifications which were re- 
quired in Judah by the circumstances of the priesthood, 
in Israel by the existence of the house of Baal and the 
altar in Bethel. If, under the shadow of the Temple, 
there was a depth and a grasp elswhere unequalled, in 
the views of Isaiah and the prophets of Judah; if their 
writings touched and eleyated the hearts of thinking 
men in studious retirement in the silent night-watches, 
there was also, in the few burning words and energetic 
deeds of the prophets of Israel, a power to tame a law~ 
less multitude and to check the high-handed tyranny 
and idolatry of kings. The organization and moral in- 
fluence of the priesthood were matured in the time of 
David; from about that time to the building of the 
second Temple the influence of the prephets rose and 
became predominant. Some historians have suspected 
that after the reign of Athaliah, the priesthood gradu- 
ally acquired and retained excessive and unconstitu- 
tional power in Judah. The recorded facts scarcely sus- 
tain the conjecture. Had it been so, the effect of such 
power would have been manifest in the exorbitant 
wealth and luxury of the priests, and in the constant 
and cruel enforcement of penal laws, like those of Asa, 
against irreligion. Tut the peculiar offences of the 
priesthood, as witnessed in the prophetic writings, were 
of another kind. Ignorance of God’s word, neglect of 
the instruction of the laity, untruthfulness, and partial 
judgments, are the offences specially imputed to them, 
just such as might be looked for where the priesthood 
is a hereditary caste and irresponsible, but neither am- 
bitious nor powerful. When the priest either, as was 
the case in Israel, abandoned the land, or, as in Judah, 
ceased to be really a teacher, ceased from spiritual com- 
munion with God, ceased from living sympathy with 
man, and became the mere image of an intercessor, a 
mechanical performer of ceremonial duties little under- 
stood or heeded by himself, then the prophet was raised 
up to supply some of his deficiencies, and to exercise his 
functions so far as was necessary. Whilst the priests 
sink into obscurity and almost disappear, except from 
the genealogical tables, the prophets come forward ap- 
pealing everywhere to the conscience of individuals—in 
Israel as wonder-workers, calling together God’s chosen 
few out of an idolatrous nation, and in Judah as teach- 
ers and seers, supporting and purifying all that remain- 
ed of ancient piety, explaining each mysterious dispen- 


| sation of God as it was unfolded, and promulgating his 


gracious spiritual promises in all their extent. The 
part which Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets took in 
prepating the Jews for their captivity, cannot, indeed, 
be fully appreciated without reviewing the succeeding 
efforts of Ezekiel and Daniel. But the influence which 
they exercised on the national mind was too important 
to be overlooked in a sketch, however brief, of the his- 
tory of the kingdom of Judah. See PRoruer. 
JUDAH, Mounrains or. This is appropriately the 
name of a range of hills to the south and west of Jeru- 
salem, styled in Luke i, 39, 65, the “hill-country of Ju- 
dea” (7) dev) Tie Tovdaiac). The hills are low and 
conical, uniform in shape even to weariness; the vege- 
tation, save in early spring, is dry and parched, the val- 
leys are broad and featureless. Everywhere at the pres- 
ent day are signs that the land of corn, and wine, and 
oil has become desolate. The fenced cities and villages 
surmount the hills, but they are in ruins; the terraces 
where once were vineyards and cornfields can be traced 
along the mountain sides, but they are neglected; wells 
and pools of water are to be found in every valley, but 
there is none to drink of them. See JUDAH, TRIBE OF. 
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JUDAH, Wuperness or. The desert of Judah 
(31779 72772) is mentioned in the title of Psa. Lxiii, 
and the desert of Judea (ai Zoeuau, or 9 Zonuog rij¢ Tou- 
daiac), frequently referred to in the gospels, is consider- 
ed to be the same locality. It was situated adjacent to 
the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, and was a mountain- 
ous and thinly-inhabited tract of country, but abound- 
ing in pastures. In the time of Joshua it had six cit- 
ies, with their villages (Josh. xv, 61, 62), but it is now, 
and has long been, one of the most dreary and desolate 
regions of the whole country (Robinson’s Researches, il, 
202, 310). The positions of this desert specially alluded 
to in the N. T. are, (1.) That in which John the Baptist 
grew up, probably west of the Dead Sea (Luke 1,80 ; ili, 
2); (2.) That where he baptized, i, e. the uninhabited 
tract along the Jordan (Matt. iii, 1; Mark i,4; compare 
5); (3.) That where Jesus was tempted, perhaps the 
high desert west of Jericho (Matt. iv, 1; Mark i, 12, 13); 
(4.) The tract between the Mount of Olives and Jericho, 
probably referred to in Acts xxi,38 (see Josephus, Ant. 
xx, 8,6); (5.) The tract adjacent to the city Ephraim, 
probably Tayibeh, towards the Jordan (John xi, 54). 
See JUDAH, TRIBE OF. 


JUDAH UPON JORDAN (7395 135%, Judah 
of the Jordan; Sept. and Vulg. in most editions omit 
“ Judah” altogether), is mentioned as the extreme east- 
ern limit of the territory of Naphtali (but not within it), 
apparently on its northern boundary (Josh. xix, 34), and 
therefore probably referring to a tract immediately east 
of that around the sources of the Jordan, between Mount 
Hermon and Banias. Schwarz (Palestine, p. 185) plau- 
sibly explains the application of the name of Judah to 
a region so far distant from the territory of that tribe 
by assigning it as the title to the Gileaditish district em- 
braced in the circuit of the towns of Havoth-Jair, i. e. 
the villages of Jair, who was a descendant of Judah (1 
Chron, ii, 21); and he adduces Talmudical authorities 
for reckoning his possessions as a part of that tribe. See 
Jair, The same explanation had been suggested by C. 
von Raumer (cited by Keil, Comment. on Josh, ad loc.). 
Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, i, 389 sq.) speaks of three 
interesting domes in this vicinity, called those of Seid 
Yehuda (i. e. “Lord Judah,” the Arabs traditionally 
holding that they represent the tomb of the son of Ja-, 
cob), which he believes is a clew to the connection of 
this city with the tribe of the same name. 
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the priests in pushing the reconstruction of the Temple a 
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(Ezra iii, 9); unless this latter be rather the person else~ 
where called Hopaviau (Ezra ii, 40). y 

3. One of those who followed the half of the Jewish 
chiefs around the southern section of the newly-erected 
walls of Jerusalem, but whether he was a Levite or priest 
is not stated (Neh, xii, 34), B.C. 446. 

4. One of those who accompanied with musical per- 
formances the procession around the southern quarter 
of the walls of Jerusalem lately reconstructed (Neh. xii, 
36). B.C,446. He was perhaps identical with the pre- 
ceding. : 

5, Son of Senuah, a descendant of Benjamin, and pre- 
fect of Acra or the Lower City (73072 “"3HI"D2, over 
the second city, not “second over the city,” as the Auth, 
Vers. following the Sept. and Vulg.) after the exile (Neh. 
xi, 9), —B.C. cir. 440, meih 


of the tribe of Benjamin, and a descendant of Hillel I, 
is one of the most celebrated characters in Jewish his- 
tory. He was born at Tiberias, according to accounts, 
about 135, on the same day on which Rabbi Akiba suf- 
fered martyrdom—an event predicted, according to his 
admirers, in the verse of Solomon: “One sun ariseth, 
and one sun goeth down.” While yet a youth he was, 
on account of his extraordinary proficiency in Jewish 
law, admitted to the Sanhedrim, and on the death of 
his father followed him in the presidency of that learned 
body. The manner in which he administered the du- 
ties of this high office was in itself sufficient to win for 
him “ the praise of his people in all their generations.” 
Maimonides describes him as having been a man so no- 
bly gifted by the Almighty with the choicest endow- 
ments as to be the phoenix and ornament of his age. 
But the best evidence of the high estimation in which 
his contemporaries held him is afforded by the many 
favorable epithets which they fastened on him. Besides 
the title of Nasz, which his position as president of the 
Sanhedrim secured him, he was more generally known 
as “ Rabbi,” which was applied to him kar’ i£oyyy, 
with no further note of individual distinction, He was 
known as the “saint,” the “holy one,” the meek. Be- 
ing, like Hillel I, of the house of David, he sometimes 
was, as Bar-Cocheba had previously been, looked upon 
as the promised Messiah. But this opinion was, after 
all, confined only to a few. Certain it is, however, that 
he exerted an influence over 


the Jewish nation of his day 


far wider and more powerful 


in its extent than had ever 


fallen to the lot of any Nasi, 


even any member of his house 


since the days of Hillel. This 


may be due perhaps not so 


much to his vast erudition as 


to his wealth, which enabled 


him to become the supporter 


of hundreds and thousands of 


2. One of the Levites who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 8). B.C. 536. h 


he whose sons are alluded to (but unname 


Tt is perhaps 
d) as aiding 


poor youths, who, after they 
had sat at his feet, went out 
all over the Jewish abodes to 
sound aloud the praises of their 
noble master and teacher in 
Israel. But Judah hak-Ko- 
desh has far greater claims for 
our consideration: he has built 
himself a far more enduring 
monument as the Moses of later 
Rabbinism (q. v.), as the com- 
» piler of the Mishna (q. y.), or 
code of traditional law, the em- 
bodiment of all the authorized 

interpretations of the Mosaic 
law, the traditions, the decisions of the learned. and the 
precedents of the courts or schools—a sort of Jewish Pan- 


dects. “In attempting this Herculean task,” says Eth- 


Judah hak-Kodesh, or the Holy, son of Simon, ~ 


le 


ve 
ve 


sip tere “tt 


Sea ciate, 
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eridge (Introd. Jewish Lit. p, 88), “he may have been 
moved by the peculiar condition of the Jewish communi- 
ty. They were a scattered people, liable at any hour to 
the renewal of a wasting persecution, and maintaining 
their religious standing in the presence of an ever-ad- 
vancing Christianity, and in defiance of the menaces of 
a world which always viewed them with hatred, Their 
schools, tolerated to-day, might to-morrow be under the 
imperial interdict, and the lips of the Rabbins, which 
now kept the knowledge of the law, become dumb by the 
terror of the oppressor. These circumstances possessed 
him with the apprehension that the traditional learning 
received from their fathers would, without a fixed me- 
morial, at no distant time be either greatly corrupted 
or altogether perish from among them. It was his wish 
also to furnish the Hebrew people with such a docu- 
mentary code as would be a sufficient guide for them, 
not only in the affairs of religion, but also in their deal- 
ings with one another in civil life, so as to render it un- 
necessary for them to have recourse to suits at law at 
the heathen tribunals. In addition to these motives, 
he was probably actuated also by the prevailing spirit 
of codification, which was one of the characteristics of 
the age. Legal science was in the ascendant, and the 
great law-schools of Rome, Berytus, and Alexandria 
were in their meridian; and Judah, who loved his law 
better than they could theirs, wished to give it the same 
advantages of simplification, system, and immutability 
which such jurists as Salvius Julianus had accomplished 
for the Roman laws in the time of Hadrian, and Ulpian 
was laboring at in his own day.” The Mishna is divi- 
ded into six parts (sedarim) : the first treats of agricul- 
ture, the second of festivals, the third of marriages, the 
fourth of civil affairs, the fifth of sacrifices and religious 
ceremonies, and the sixth of legal purification. The 
text was published with short glosses at Amsterdam 
(1631, 8vo), and often reprinted, with more or less ex- 
tensive commentaries, at Amsterdam, Venice, Constan- 
tinople, ete. (See a list of the editions, translations, 
ete., in Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica.) His last days Judah 
hak-Kodesh spent at Sepphoris, whither he removed on 
account of his failing health. The exact date of his 
death is not known, but it must have occurred between 
190 and 194. He is frequently spoken of as a friend 
and contemporary of one of the emperors Antoninus, 
generally supposed to be Marcus Aurelius, but Gritz 
and other critics are inclined to doubt the possibility of 
an intimate relation between this head of the Jewish 
Church and a Roman emperor. See, however, Bodeck, 
M.A. Antoninus als Freund u. Zeitgenosse des R. Jehuda 
ha-Nasi (Lpz. 1868); Contemp. Rev. 1869, p.81 sq.; Griitz, 
Geschichte d. Juden, iv, 246 sq. See also Schneeberger, 
Life and Works of Rabbi Jehuda ha-Nasi (Berl. 1870) ; 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. 8. Sekten, ii, 425 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Judah Judghan, THE PerstAy, one of the most 
celebrated of the Karaites, afterwards himself the found- 
er of an independent Jewish sect, flourished probably 
about the first half of the 9th century, in the city Ha- 
madan, in Persia. His opponents say of him that he 


was of low descent, and that his early years were spent | 


as a tender of camels, but the learning he displayed and 


report doubtful. We know nothing definitely of him 
until he appeared before his countrymen with the dec- 
laration that he was the forerunner of the Messiah, and 
preached the dectrine of free-will, and non-intervention 
of God in mundane affairs. He also argued that Sab- 
baths and festivals were no longer to be kept, as they 
had been done away with by the dispersion of the cho- 


sen people, enjoining, however, at the same time, a life | 


of strict asceticism. Preaching, as he did, under the 
very shadow of Mohammedanism, doctrines very much 
akin to it (comp. MuraziiirEs), he found ready con- 
verts, and his followers increased rapidly. They contin- 
ned faithful even after his decease, believing (like the 
Shiites of Ali) that he did not die a natural death, and 
that he was to reappear and give to J udaism a new law. 
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| possessed a nearly identical religion, but one that lacked 
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The Mushkhanites (q.v.) may be considered as a branch 
of this sect. For further details, see First, Geschichte d. 
Karderthums, p. 26 sq.; Griitz, Gesch, der Juden, v, 227 
sq. 516 sq. (J. H.W.) 


Judah (or Juda), Leo, one of the Swiss reform- 
ers, was born at Germar, in Alsace, in 1482. THis father’s 
name was John Jud, but whether of Jewish descent, 
Leo himself tells us he was unable to say. The name, 
however, exposed him to reproach, and perhaps for this 
reason we find him sometimes designating himself as 
Leo Keller ; in Zitrich he was known as Meister Low, 
and this name his descendants adopted. He was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, but through the in- 
fluence of Zwingle forsook this for the clerical. He 
succeeded the latter in the church of Notre Dame 
des Eremites, and finally became his associate at Zii- 
rich. Together they entered zealously on their work 
of reform, and Judah contributed no little to the spread- 
ing and propagating of Zwinglian ideas. With the 
great reformer he appeared at the second conference 
in Ziirich (1523), and together they replied to all who 
defended the worship of images and the celebration 
of the mass as a sacrifice. Judah died June 19, 1542. 
He made a translation of the greater part of the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew text, and also of the New 


Peter Cholin, and reviewed by Pellicanus (Ziirich, 1543; 
reprinted at Paris, with the Vulgate, in 1545), See 
GrerRMAN Versions. Of his original productions, his 
Catechism (1534, Latin and German) is the most noted, 
He translated the writings of Zwingle and Luther, See 
Hook, Eccles. Biog. vi, 365; Kitto, Cyclop. s. v. 


Judaism, the name by which we designate the re- 
ligious doctrines and rites of the people chosen by Je- 
hovah as his peculiar people; the descendants of Jacob, 
to whom the law was given by Moses, and religious 
light and truth were revealed in the Old Testament; 
the most important branch of that family of nations 
conventionally comprised under the title of Shemites 
—a people of many fates and of many names, called by 
the Bible the people of God; by Mohammed, the peo- 
ple of the Book; by Hegel, “ the people of the Geist,” 
and now generally known as Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews. 

Abrahamism.—To the Christian student especially, 
| the early development of the doctrines of this people is 
interesting, as unfolded in the pages of the older half of 
the inspired writings that go to make up the basis of 
his own creed. Judaism is pre-eminently a monothe- 
istic faith, originating with the patriarch Abraham 
when, in an era of polytheism and flagrant vice, he be- 
came the founder of monotheism by a prompt recogni- 
tion and worship of the one living and true God; and 
| from that remote day to this, all the Jewish people pride 
themselves in being “children of Abraham.” It is a 
fact striking to every student.of comparative religion, 
and in no small degree a proof of the authenticity of the 
().-T. Scriptures, that this monotheistic faith originated 
at a time when the religion of all other branches of the 


| mitic, differed widely from it in every respect. The As- 
syrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians all 


the essential feature of Judaism. They all, it is true, be- 
lieved in a supreme god, called by the different names 
of Ilu, Bel, Set, Hadad, Moloch, Chemosh, Jaoh, E1, Adon, 
Asshur, but they also all believed in subordinate and 
secondary beings, emanations from this supreme being, 
his manifestations to the world, rulers of the planets ; 
and, like other pantheistic religions, the custom prevailed 
among these Shemitic nations of promoting first one and 
then another deity to be the supreme object of worship. 
Among the Assyrians, as among the Egyptians, the gods 
were often arranged in triads, as that of Anu, Bel, and 
Ao. Anu or Oannes wore the head of a fish ; Bel wore 
the horns of a bull; Ao was represented by a serpent. 
These religions, in short, represented the gods as the 


from the Greek. It was completed by Bibliander and - 


same family, which, with the Hebrew, make up the She- . 
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Spirit within and behind natural objects and forces— 
powers within the world, rather than, as among the He- 
brews, a Spirit above the world. The Hebrews’ God 
was a God above nature, not simply in it. He stood 
alone, unaccompanied by secondary deities. His wor- 
ship required purity, not pollution; its aim was holiness, 
and its spirit humane, not cruel. Monotheistic from the 
first, it became an absolute monotheism in its develop- 
ment, In all the Shemitic nations, behind the numer- 
ous divine beings representing the powers of nature 
there was, it is true, dimly visible one supreme Being, 
of whom all these were emanations; but there was also 
among all of them, except the Hebrew branch, a ten- 
dency to lose sight of the jirst great Cause, the very re- 
verse of the tendency of the faith of Abraham, whose 
soul rose to the contemplation of the perfect Being, 
above all and the source of all. With passionate love 
he adored this most high God, maker of heaven and 
earth. Such was his devotion to this almighty Being, 
that men said, “ Abraham is the friend of the most high 
God.” The difference, then, between the religion of 
Abraham and that of the polytheistic nations was, that 
while they descended from the idea of a supreme Being 
into that of subordinate ones, he went back to that of 
the supreme, and clung to this with his whole soul 
(Clark, Ten great Religions, chap. x). See ABRAHAM. 

Mosaism.—This abstract faith continued to be the 
faith of the Israelites until it was transformed at Mount 
Sinai by the Lord himself, through his chosen servant 
Moses. Thereafter the Abrahamic idea was clothed in 
forms rendered necessary not only by the character of 
the age, but also by the frailty of men, to the generality 
of whom hitherto ceremonies had been absolutely essen- 
tial. From the “Mosaic Revelation,” as Dean Stanley 
(Jewish Ch., First Series, Lect. vii) calls it, dates the es- 
tablishment not only of the Judaic principle itself, but 
of the Theocracy (see Josephus, Apion, 11,17). Thence- 
forth the followers of Abraham not only worshipped the 
one “supreme Being,” but they were governed by him; 
i. e. from the converse of Moses with the Lord dates the 
ultimate union of the Jewish Church and State—the 
corelation of life and religion, of the nation and the in- 
dividual. See Moses; Law. 

Prophetism.—Surrounded by idolaters on all sides, 
with whom they were brought in contact continually, 
the Hebrews gradually disobeyed the commandments of 
Sinai until idolatry destroyed all personal morality, and 
the chosen people knew not their Lord. To save the 
race from utter apostasy, holy men were inspired by the 
Lord to make known the penalty of idolatry and immo- 
rality. Amid the trials and sore afflictions with which 
he visits the nation, he yet declares the perpetuity of 
the Jewish faith. A Messiah shall eventually gather 
in the people, and to the Lord alone shall service be ren- 
dered, See Mess1an. Though the present plant shall 
wither, the seed shall continue to live, from whose ger- 
mination shall spring a flower of greater fragrance in 
the fulness of time. All through the captivity among 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, even after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, the life of the seed was attested by 
the fruit it bore. See Capriviry; Propuecy. 3 

Rabbinism.—W hen the political existence of the Jews 
was annihilated, they nerved themselves, with that de- 
termination characteristic of the Hebrew race, for an- 
other and more determined strife. In consequence of 
their dispersion as a nation, after the Babylonian exile 
the Mosaic constitution could be but partially re-estab- 
lished. “The whole building was too much shattered 
and its fragments too widely dispersed, to reunite i 
their ancient and regular form.” But from his captiy- 
ity the Jew had brought with him a reverential, or. 
rather, a passionate attachment. to the Mosaic law and 
the consecration of the second Temple, and the re-es- 
tablishment of the state had been accompanied by the 
ready and solemn recognition of the law. The syna- 
gogue was instituted, and with it many of the institu- 
tions which have tended to perpetuate Judaism to the 


present hour. One of the most iraportant of these was the — 
constant interpretation of the law and the prophets; and 
as the acquaintance with the law became more intimate, 
the attachment to it grew deeper and deeper in the na~ 
tional character, until it finally was not only their Bi- — 
ble and statute-book, but a guide for the most minute 
details of common life. “But no written law can pro- 
vide for all possible exigencies; whether general and 
comprehensive, or minute and multifarious, it equally 
requires the expositor to adapt it to the immediate case 
which may occur, either before the public tribunal or 
that of the private conscience. Hence the law became 
a deep and intricate study. . , . Learning in the law be- 
came the great distinction to which all alike paid rev- 
erential homage. Public and private affairs depended 
on the sanction of this self-formed spizitual aristocracy. 

. . Every duty of life, of social intercourse between 
man and man, not to speak of its weightier authority as 
the national code of criminal and civil jurisprudence, was 
regulated by an appeal to the book of the law” (Milman, 
History of the Jews, ii, 417), Thus arose the office of 
the rabbis—the clergy, the learned interpreters of the 
law, the public instructors, to whom, by degrees, also the 
spiritual authority was transferred from the priesthood, 
At this time, also, besides the inspired Scriptures, tra- 
ditional writings became another ground of authority 
over the public mind. See TRapirion. This was not, 
however, as universally acknowledged, and gave rise 
to that schism in Judaism which originated the Ka- 
raites (q.v.). Thus Judaism had fortified itself after 
the captivity, so that when the Temple was finally 
again destroyed, and public worship became extinct, 
Rabbinism was able to supplant the original religion. 
of the Jews, and from amid the blackened walls of Jeru- 
salem rose, ere the smoke of the ruins had yet ceased, a 
new bond of national union, the great distinctive feature 
in the character of modern Judaism. With the Masora 
(q. v.) also came soon after the Mishna (q. v.) and the 
Gemara, which together form the Babylonian Talmud 
[see TaLmup ], that wonderful monument of human in- 
dustry—formulated Mosaism—which to the Jew “ be- 
came the magic circle within which the national mind 
patiently labored for ages in performing the bidding of 
the ancient and mighty enchanters, who drew the sa- 
cred line beyond which it might not venture to pass” 
(Milman), and which so securely enwrapped the Jewish 
idea in almost infinite rules and laws that it completely 
sheltered it from polluting contact in the succeeding 
dark ages. It is thus that Judaism, weathering many 
a long and severe storm, has continued to prosper, and 
flourishes even in our own day. 

Sects.—In the early age of Judaism we saw that the 
simple worship of a supreme Being constituted its pecul- 
iar characteristic. At that time, as a sign of the cove- 
nant of Abraham with the Lord, the rite of circumeision - 
(q. Y.) was introduced, and was soon followed by the for- : 
mal institution of sacrifice. In the period of Mosaism : 
the Jewish belief became an established form of religion, 
and then were introduced certain ceremonies and feast 
days, together with the priesthood. In the Rabbinic 
period, as the law became-oyverlaid by tradition, diseus- 
Slons arose, and the Jews were divided into three prin- 
cipal sects—the Pharisees (q. v.), who placed religion in 
external ceremony; the Sadducees (q. v.), who were re- 
markable for their incredulity ; and the Essenes (axes 
whose peculiar distinction was the practice of austere 
sanctity. Still later sprang up other sects; prominently 
among these are the Karaites, the strict adherents to the 
letter of the law, the opponents of rabbinical interpreta- 
tions. For a review of Jewish literature, see RABBINISM. 

Modern Judaism.—In the history of the Jews (q. v.) 
we have seen how greatly the condition of this people 
was ameliorated about the close of the 18th century by 
the influence of Moses Mendelssohn, But not oniy in 
their civil condition did his efforts affect the Jews; he 
also greatly changed the character of Judaism itself, 
With him originated a tendency of thought and action, 
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which has since spread among the leaders of Judaism 
generally, to weaken rabbinical authority, and to main- 
tain a more simple Biblical Judaism, ‘These have now 
been developed into two special phases of Jewish opin- 
ion, which are represented by the terms “ Conservative” 
_ (or Moderate Orthodox) and “ Reformed” (or Liberal) 
Judaism. (See each of these titles below.) 

General Creed.—A summary of the religious views of 
the Jews was first compiled in the 11th century by the 
second great Moses (Maimonides), and it continues to 
be with the Orthodox the Jewish confession of faith to 
the present day. It is as follows: 

1. I believe, with a true and perfect faith, that God is the 
creator (whose name be blessed), governor, and maker of 
all creatures; and that he hath wrought all things, work- 
eth, and shall work forever. 

2. I believe, with perfect faith, that the Creator (whose 
name be blessed) is one; and that such a unity as is in 
him can be found in none other; and that he alone hath 
been our God, is, and forever shall be. 

3. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (whose 
name be blessed) is not corporeal, not to be comprehended 
with any bodily properties ; and that there is no bodily 
essence that can be likened unto him. 

4. I believe, with a perfect faith, the Creator (whose 
name be blessed) to be the first and the last; that nothing 
was before him, and that he shall abide the last forever. 

5. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (whose 
name be blessed) is to be worshipped, and none else. 

6. I believe, with a perfect faith, that all the words of 
the propels are true. 

7. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the prophecies of 
Moses our master (may he rest in peace !) were true; that 
he was the father and chief of all wise men that lived be- 
fore him, or ever shall live afier him. 

8. I believe, with a perfect faith, that all the law which 
at this day is found in our hands was delivered by God 
himself to our master Moses (God’s peace be with him }). 

9. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the same law is 
never to be changed, nor any other to be given us of God 
(whose name be blessed). 

10. I believe, with a perfect faith, that God (whose name 
be blessed) understandeth all the works and thoughts of 
men, as it is written in the prophets; he fashioneth their 
hearts alike, he understandeth all their works. 

11. I believe, with a perfect faith, that God (whore name 
be blessed) will recompense good to them that keep his 
commandments, and will punish them who transgress 
them. 

12. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Messiah is yet 
to come; and although he retard his coming, yet I will 
wait for him till he come. 

13. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the dead shall be 
restored to life when it shall seem fit unto God the crea- 
tor (whose name be blessed, and memory celebrated with- 
out end. Amen). 

Doctrine of Immortality.—In regard to the future life, 
they believe in reward and punishment, but, like the 
Universalists (q. v.), the Jews believe in the ultimate 
salvation of all men. Like the Roman Catholics [see 
Pureatory |, the Jews offer up prayers for the souls of 
their deceased friends (comp. Alger, Hist. Doctr. Future 
Life, chap. viii and ix). 

Sacriyice-—Since the destruction of their Temple and 
their dispersion the sacrifices have been discontinued, 
but in all other respects the Mosaic dispensation is ob- 
served intact among the Orthodox Jews. 

Worship.—Their divine worship consists in the read- 
ing of the Scriptures and prayer. But while they do 
not insist on attendance at the synagogue, they enjoin 
all to say their prayers at home, or in any place where 
circumstances may place them, three times a day—morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening; they repeat also blessings 
and particular praises to God, aside from them, at their 
meals and on many other oceasions. 

In their morning devotions they use the phylacteries 

" (q. v.) and the Yalith, except Saturdays, when they use 
the Talith only. See FRINGE. 

Calendar.—The Jewish year is either civil or eccles?- 
astical. The civil year commences in the month of 
‘Tisri, which falls into some part of our September, on 
the view that the world was created on the first day of 
this month (Tisri). The ecclesiastical year commences 
-about the vernal equinox, in the month of Nisan, the 
satter part of our month of March and the first half of 
April. ‘The seventh month of the civil year they call 
the first of the ecclesiastical year, because this was en- 
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joined upon them at their departure from Egypt (Numb. 
xxviii, 11). See CALENDAR. 

Feast Days.—The feasts which they observe at pres- 
ent are the following: 1, Passover, on the 14th of Nisan, 
and lasting eight days. On the evening before the 
feast the first-born of every family observes a fast in re- 
membrance of God’s mercy toward the nation. They 
eat at this feast unleavened bread, and observe as strict 
holidays the two first and last days. 2% Pentecost, or 
the Feast of Weeks, falling seven weeks after the Pass- 
over, is at present celebrated only two days. 8. T’rum- 
pets, on the 1st and 2d of Tisri, of which the first is call- 
ed New-year’s day. On the second day is read the 22d 
chapter of Genesis, which gives an account of Abraham's 
offering of his son Isaac, and God’s blessing on him and 
his seed. Then they blow the trumpet, or, more ac-- 
curately, the horn, and pray, as usual, that God would 
bring them to Jerusalem. 4. Tabernacles, on the 15th 
of Tisri, and lasting nine days; the first and the last two 
days being observed as feast days, and the other four as 
days of labor. On the first day they take branches of 
palm, myrtle, willow, and citron bound together, and go 
around the altar or pulpit singing psalms, because this 
ceremony was formerly performed at their Temple. On 
the seventh day of the festival they take copies of the 
torah, or law of Moses, out of the ark, and carry them 
to the altar, and all the congregation follow in procession 
seven times around the altar, in remembrance of the 
Sabbatical year, singing the 29th Psalm. On the even- 
ing of this day the feast of solemn assembly, or of rejotc- 
ing, commences. They read passages from the law and 
the prophets, and entreat the Lord to be propitious to 
them, and deliver them from captivity. On the ninth 
day they repeat several prayers in honor of the law, 
and bless God for his mercy and goodness in giving it 
to them by his servant Moses, and read that part of the 
Scriptures which makes mention of his death. 5, Pu- 
rim, on the 14th and 15th of Adar (or March), in com- 
memoration of the deliverance from Haman (Esth, 
ix). The whole book of Esther is read repeatedly, with 
liberal almsgiving to the poor. 6. Besides these festivals 
appointed by Moses and Mordecai, they celebrate the 
dedication of the altar, in commemoration of the victory 
over Antiochus Epiphanes. This festival lasts eight 
days, and is appointed to be kept by lighting lamps. 
The reason they assign for this is that, at this purifica- 
tion and rededication of the Temple after the deliverance 
from Antiochus, there was not enough of pure oil left to 
burn one night, but that it miraculously lasted eight days, 
when they obtained a fresh supply. 7. Expiation day, 
the 10th day of Tisri, is observed by the Jews, though 
they have neither temple nor priest. Before the feast 
they seek to re-establish friendly relations with their 
neighbors, and, in short, do everything that may serve to 
evince the sincerity of their repentance. For twenty- 
four hours they observe a strict fast, and many a pious 
soul does not quit the synagogue during these long hours, 
but remains in prayer through the night. See PusTrva.. 

Mission and Preservation of the Jews.—The preserva- 
tion of the Jews as a distinct nation, notwithstanding 
the miseries which they have endured for many ages, 
is a wonderful fact. The religions of other nations have 
depended on temporal prosperity for their duration ; 
they have triumphed under the protection of conquer- 
ors, and have fallen and given place to others under a 
succession of weak monarchs, Paganism once over- 
spread the known world, even where it no longer ex- 
ists. The Christian Church, glorious in her martyrs, 
has survived the persecution of her enemies, though she 
cannot heal the wounds they have inflicted; but Juda- 
ism, hated and persecuted for so many centuries, has not 
merely escaped destruction, it has been powerful and 
flourishing. Kings have employed the severity of laws 
and the hand of the executioner to eradicate it, and a 
seditious populace have injured it by their massacres 
more than kings: Sovereigns and their subjects, pa- 
gans, Christians, and Mohammedans, opposed to each 
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other in everything else, have formed a common design 
to annihilate this nation without success. The bush of 
Moses has always continued burning, and never been 
consumed. ‘The expulsion of the Jews from the great 
cities of kingdoms has only scattered them throughout 
the world. ‘They have lived from age to age n wretch- 
edness, and their blood has flowed freely in persecution ; 
they have continued to our day, in spite of the disgrace 
and hatred which everywhere clung to them, while the 
greatest empires have fallen and been almost forgotten. 
Every Jew is at this moment a living witness to the 
Christian as to the authenticity of his own religion, an 
undeniable evidence that Christianity is the last rev- 
elation from God; and the patient endurance of the 
descendants of Abraham is an evidence that Provi- 
dence has guarded them throughout all their miseries. 
Hence the Christian should regard with compassion a 
people so long preserved by this peculiar care amidst 
calamities which would have destroyed any other na- 
tion. “I would look at the ceremonies of pagan wor- 
ship,” says Dr. Richardson, “as a matter of little more 
than idle curiosity, but those of the Jews reach the 
heart. This is the most ancient form of worship in ex- 
istence; this is the manner in which the God of heaven 
was worshipped when all the other nations in the world 
were sitting in darkness, or falling down to stocks and 
stones. To the Jews were committed the oracles of 
God. This is the manner in which Moses and Elias, 
Dayid and Solomon, worshipped the God of their fa- 
thers; this worship was instituted by God himself. 
The time will come when the descendants of his an- 
cient people shall join the song of Moses to the song of 
the Lamb, and, singing hosannas to the son of David, 
confess his power to save.” 

Restoration of the Jews.—The Jews, as is well known, 
deny the accomplishment of the prophecies in the per- 
son of Jesus. The Reformed Jews (see below) deny the 
promise of a personal Messiah altogether; but the or- 
thodox, the greater part of the Jews, hold that the Mes- 
siah has not yet come, but that they will be redeemed at 
the appointed time, when he of whom the prophets 
spoke shall make his appearance in great worldly pomp 
and grandeur, subduing all nations, and restoring the 
sceptre of universal rule to the house of Judah. Then 
there shall reign universal peace and happiness in all 
the earth, never again to be interrupted, and to the 
Jewish fold shall return those of the flock that strayed 
into the Christian and Mohammedan folds; then idola- 
try shall cease in the world, and all men acknowledge 
the unity of God and his kingdom. (Comp. Zech. xiv, 
9,“ And the Lord shall be king over all the earth: in 
that day shall there be one Lord, and his name one.) 
This restoration shall be effected, not on account of any 
merits of their own, but for the Lord’s sake; so as to se- 
cure their own righteousness, and the perfection to 
which they shall attain after their deliverance. (Atone- 
ment for sin is made by the fulfilling of the law and by 
circumcision, and not, as the Christian holds, by the sac- 
rifice of the Messiah.) For the Christian doctrine of 
the Restoration of the Jews, see ResroraTIon. 

JUDAISM, CONSERVATIVE. The gradual eman- 
cipation of the Jews in Germany, which, however, did 
not become final anywhere until 1848, and which was 
rendered complete in Bavaria so recently as 1866, in- 
sensibly diminished the influence of Talmudical studies 
and of Rabbinical lore as the paramount obligation of 
life. Compelled, happily, to bear their own share in 
their deliverance from oppression, the Jews became 
more and more attached to the land of their nativity, 
and more and more estranged from the traditional alle- 
giance to the kingdom of Israel. Their loye for Pales- 
tine, intense and impassioned as ever, has assumed a 
different form. Their union and fellowship no longer 
represented a nationality yearning to be released from 
captivity, but settled down into the indissoluble affec- 
tion of race and a common faith, no® inconsistent with 
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In 1807, when Napoleon convened the so-called Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim, with a view of establishing the relations — 


between the empire and the Jews resident in France, 
the first official and authoritative expression of the trans- 
formed Jewish sentiment was published. In effect, it 
was a defence of the Jew who had for centuries been de- 
nied the rights of man, and pronounced unfit for citizen- 
ship. It declared that the Jews of France recognise in 
the fullest sense the French people as their brethren; 
that France is their country; that the Jews of France 
recognise as paramount the laws of the land, and their 
religious tribunals have no authority in conflict with 
the civil courts and national laws; that the Talmud en- 
joins the pursuit of a useful trade and prohibits usury ; 
that polygamy is forbidden and divorce permitted. 
The Jews of France were equal to the promise of the 
Sanhedrim. 
adhered to their distinct religious belief and practice. 


The chief rabbi of France has been recognised as of cor- — 


responding dignity with the archbishop of Paris, and in 
the distribution’ of state aid to ecclesiastical institutions 
the Jews have been admitted to their proportionate 
share. The Jews of France, like those of Great Britain 
and Holland, are Conservative. The form of worship 
has not materially changed to this day. Tlfe Portu- 
guese ritual is followed at one of the Paris synagogues, 
as at London and Amsterdam. The German or Polish 
ritual is otherwise the rule. 

In Great Britain. about the year 1842, the key-note 
of progress was struck by a Jewish congregation at Lon- 
don, followed by that of Manchester. There are now 
only two congregations in the United Kingdom deny- 
ing the authority of the chief rabbi. In Great Britain, 
France, and Holland there exists a recognised ecclesias- 
tical authority. The administration of religious affairs 
is conducted nearly upon the Episcopal system. The 
spirit of the churches in these three countries is ex- 
tremely conservative. Nevertheless, great latitude is al- 
lowed to individual believers, and what would have been 
regarded as capital sins a century ago are considered 
trivial to-day. It may be said that the Jews have thor- 
oughly assimilated themselves to the rest of the popula- 
tion. In France their conservatism is formal rather than 
substantial, and the nonconformist is treated with great 
liberality. That he violates the sanctity of the Jewish 
Sabbath is not necessarily a disqualification for high of- 
fice in the congregation. ‘The ministers are expected 
to live consistently with their professions; the laity are 
not sharply criticised. In England conservatism is de- 
cided, authoritative, uncompromising. Nonconformists 
are on sufferance, and are rarely allowed a voice in the 
administration of synagogual affairs. In Holland lib- 
erty has dealt kindly with the Jewish people, who are 
prominent in the state and in commerce, in science, in 
learning, and in art, and are at once conservative and 
tolerant in their religious views, while consistent in the 
conduct of the synagogue. There are successful Con- 
servative colleges or theological seminaries at Paris, 
London, Amsterdam, Breslau, Berlin, and Wurzburg. 

Conservative Judaism is paramount in Belgium and 
Italy, and has held its Own in some parts of Austria also. 
The great Rapoport (q.v.) of Prague, one of the finest 
scholars of that century, may be regarded as the type of 
the intelligent Conservative Jew, who loved the Juda- 
ism of the past with fervor and intensity, but recognised 
as the duty of the present hour the preparation of his 
brethren for their place in the world at length grudg- 
ingly accorded them. 

The Judaism of Poland and Russia, as of Palestine and 
the other Asiatic and the African countries, can scarcely 
be denominated Conservative. It is strictly stationary. 
Education has not yet been sufficiently diffused among 
the masses to enable them intelligently to comprehend 
the differences or points of unity in J udaism, conserva- 
tive or progressive. The study of the Talmud is still 
pursued with ardor in every Polish village, but the spir- 
it of Judaism is not as potent as the maintenance of 
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form or of scholastic authority. Conservative Judaism 
has no history in these countries, yet its scholars have 
done the world a service in the preservation of Hebrew 
literature, and in rescuing from oblivion ancient thought 
so peculiarly habited and disguised. It is worthy of 


note that the chief rabbi at Jerusalem preserves great 


state, and is regarded as a functionary of signal conse- 
quence, but the institutions of learning within his ju- 
risdiction are mainly sustained by the benevolence of 
European and American Jews. 

The Hebrews in the United States number about half 
amillion. Their material progress has been extraordi- 
nary, They comprise at present some three hundred con- 
gregations, of which full one half came to this country 
only within the last twelve years. The synagogues ri- 
val the most beautiful and costly churches in the prin- 
cipal cities. In 1840 there were scarcely ten thousand 
Jews. and not more than a dozen congregations in the 
United States. Their synagogues now number two hun- 
dred and fifty. The Conservative ministry is not strong. 
Only recently has any active interest been displayed in 
the higher Hebrew education, the preparation of can- 
didates for clerical stations. Maimonides College, es- 
tablished in 1866 at Philadelphia, has not been suc- 
cessful in the number of students, although its faculty 
is scholarly and energetic. The Conservative pulpit is 
ably supplied in several synagogues of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and New Orleans. In other cities the leading 
scholars are of the progressive or Reform school. 

The policy of Conservative American Israclites does 
not favor ecclesiastical authority. Occasionally efforts 
have been made to perfect a union of synagogues, but 
they have uniformly failed when doctrinal or ritual 
questions were the points to be determined in conven- 
tion. The tendency is clearly in favor of independent 
synagogues, united for purposes of a charitable, educa- 
tional, or semi-political character—otherwise recognising 
no will or exposition of Jewish doctrine superior to that 
of their respective ministers or secular officials. The 
co-operative movements for aiding oppressed Israelites 
in foreign countries, and for repressing anticipated dan- 
ger or checking legal discriminations at home, result- 
ing in the establishment of the “ Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites,” are not confined to the Conserva- 
tive or to the Progressive congregations. Doctrinal 
questions are eschewed in this organization, which is 
purely voluntary, and assumes no authority except what 
may be delegated from time to time to interpret the 
sentiments of American Israelites. 

The Conservatives have of late years paid attention 
to religious education, Elementary schools are attach- 
ed to most congregations, and in New York a society 
was formed in 1865 for the gratuitous instruction in He- 
brew and in English of children whose parents are not 
attached to any synagogue, or are unable to contribute 
to its support. (M.%. 1.) 

JUDAISM, REFORMED, also called progressive or 
modern Judaism, is the Jewish religion as reformed in 
the 19th century in Germany, Austria, America, and in 
some congregations of France and England. The places 
of worship are called temples, distinguished from other 
Jewish synagogues by choir, organ, regular sermons, and 
part of the liturgy in the vernacular of the country, and 
in America also by family pews. The ministers of these 
temples are rabbis who have attained proficiency in 
Hebrew lore, and are graduates of colleges or universi- 


“ties; or preachers by the choice of the congregation, 


who are mostly autodedactic students; and cantors, ca- 
pable of reading the divine service and leading the choir. 
In some congregations the offices of preacher and cantor 
are united in one person. Large congregations are con- 
ducted by the ordained rabbi and the cantor: the for- 
mer is the expounder of the law, and the latter presides 
over the worship, and is also called Hazan, or Reader 
(q. v.). Every congregation elects secular officers to 
conduct the temporal affairs. The ministers are elected 
by the congregation for a stated period. A school for 
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instruction in religion, Hebrew, and Jewish history is 
attached to every temple, Like all other Jews, the re- 
formed also are unitarian in theology, and acknowledge 
the Old-Testament Scriptures as the divine source of 
law and doctrine, but reject the additional author- 
ity of the Talmud, in place of which they appeal to 
reason and conscience as the highest authority in ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, They believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, future reward and punishment, the 
perfectibility of human nature, the final and universal 
triumph of truth and righteousness, They reject the 
belief in the coming of a Messiah; the gathering of the 
Hebrew people to Palestine to form a separate govern- 
ment, and to restore the ancient polity of animal sacri- 
fices and the Levitical priesthood; the resurrection of 
the body and the last judgment day; and the authority 
of the Talmud above any other collection of commenta- 
ries to the Bible. All these doctrines are expressed in 
their prayer-books and catechisms. Their hermeneu- 
tics is rationalistic. They reject the evidence of mira- 
cles, relying exclusively upon the internal evidence of 
the Scriptures, and the common consent of all civilized 
nations to the divinity of the scriptural laws and doc- 
trines. Except in the case of Moses, of whom the 
Scriptures testify, “ Mouth to mouth I speak unto him,” 
the appearance and speaking of angels, as also the ap- 
pearance and speaking of God, were subjective, in the 
vision, waking or dreaming. appearing objectively to 
the prophet, which was not the case in reality. In 
this respect they follow the guide of Moses Maimonides. 
See PHiLosopuHy, THEOLOGICAL, OF THE JEWS. In re- 
spect to doctrine, they hold that all religious doctrines 
must be taken from the Bible, and must be in harmony 
with the loftiest and purest conceptions of the Deity and 
humanity suggested by the Scriptures, and confirmed by 
reason and conscience. In respect to law, they hold that. 
all laws contained in the Decalogue, expressed or im- 
plied, are obligatory forever, both in letter or spirit. © 
| All laws not contained in the Decalogue, expressed or 
implied, are local and temporal (although the principle 
expressed by some may be eternal) and could have been 
intended for certain times and localities only. These 
theories of Judaism were developed by various Jewish 
authors between the years 1000 and 1500; partly they 
are also in the ancient Rabbinical literature, but were 
dropped after 1500, and taken up again by the disciples 
and successors of Moses Mendelssohn toward the close 
of the last century, and gradually developed to the pres- 
ent system. (I. M. W.) 

From a few late articles in the /sraelite (Noy., 1871), 
by the distinguished writer of the above article on Re- 
formed Judaism, we learn that he regards as the first 
reformer in the camp of Judaism the celebrated gaon 
Saadia (q. v.) ben-Joseph, of Fayum, who flourished in 
the first half of the 10th century; as the second, the 
famous body-physician of the caliph of Cairo, Rambam, 
“the classical Moses Maimonides.” Of perhaps minor 
influence, but also as active in the field of reform, he 
introduces us next to Bechai ben-Joseph, of Saragossa, 
and Ibn-Gebirol (q. v.), of Malaga, who flourished in 
the 11th century. He even counts among the reform- 
ers the celebrated French rabbi Isaac, of Troyes, better 
known under the surname of Rashi (q. v.); and on 
the side of reform or progressive Judaism are also rank- 
ed by Dr. Wise the celebrated Jewish savants Judah 
ha-Levy (q. v.), Aben-Ezra (q. v.), and Abraham ben- 
David, the celebrated author of the Emmeah Ramah 
(Exalted Faith), who fell a victim to fanaticism in A.D. 
1180 at Toledo, in Spain, and with whom close up the 
two centuries that elapsed between the appearance of 
Saadia and Maimonides, in which days “all [Jewish ] 
philosophy had become peripatetic,” the Jewish phil- 
osophical writers of this period considering their main 
object “the self-defence of Judaism on the one hand, 
and the expounding of the Bible and Talmud as ration- 
al as possible, in order to reconcile and harmonize faith 
and reason.” 


JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS 


“With the 13th century undoubtedly opens a new 
epoch in Judaism, for it is here that we encounter the 
great Jewish master mind Moses Maimonides, of whom 
it has been truly said that “from Moses [the lawgiver | 


. to. Moses [Mendelssohn] there was none like Moses 


[Maimonides].” Since the days of Ezra, no man has 
exerted so deep, universal, and lasting an influence on 
Jews and Judaism as this man, and we need not wonder 
that Orthodox, Conservative, and Reformed Jews alike 
lay claim to this master mind; but it must be con- 
fessed that, after all, he really belongs to the Progressive 
Jews only. It is true the creed drawn up by the second 
Moses is now the possession of all Jews, and the Orthodox 
cling to it with even more tenacity than the Consery- 
atives and the Reformed, but his theologico-philosophi- 
cal works gained authority mainly among the Reformed 
thinkers of the Judaistic faith. After that date, of 
course, Jewish literature abounds with names whose pro- 
ductions betray a rationalistic tendency, for “all Jewish 
thinkers up to date, Baruch Spinoza, Moses Mendels- 
sohn, and the writers of the 19th century included, are 
more or less the disciples of Maimonides, so that no 
Jewish theologico-philosophical book, from and after 
1200, can be picked up in which the ideas of Maimoni- 
des do not form a prominent part.” In our own days the 
Reform movement first became very prominent. In Ger- 
many, where Judaism has always been strong on account 
of the high literary attainments of the German Jews, 
the separation between the Orthodox and Reformed, and 
the establishment of independent Reformed congrega- 
tions first originated, and the celebrated Holdheim (q. 
vy.) was among the first as pastor of a temple in 1846. 
Other Jewish rabbis of note, identified with the Reform 
movement in Germany, are Stein, of Frankfurt-on-the- 
Maine; Einhorn, now of New York City, Deutsch, now 
of Baltimore, Md.; and Ritter, the successor of Holdheim, 
and historian of the Reform agitation. In the U. States 
those prominently identified with the Reform ques- 
tion are Drs. Adler and Gutheim, of the Fifth Avenue 
Temple, New York City; My. Ellinger, editor of the Jew- 
ish Times, New York City; Dr. Lewin, of Brooklyn, ed- 
itor of the New Lra; Dr. Isaac M. Wise, editor of the 
Israelite, etc. See Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums u. s. Sek- 
ten, 111,349 sq., Griitz, Gesch. dl. Juden, x; Ritter, Gesch. 
d. jiid. Reformation (Berlin, 3 vols. 8vo); Geiger, Juda- 
ism andits History, Eng|. trans. by M. Mayer (N. Y. 1870, 
8vo); Astrue (the grand rabbi of Belgium), Histoire 
abrégé des Juifs et de leur croyance (Paris, 1869); Ra- 
phael, D. C. Lewin, What ts Judaism (N.Y. 1871, 12mo) ; 
New Era, May, 1871, art. i; Brit. and For, Evang. Rev. 
April, 1869; Kitto, Journ. Sac. Literature, viii; Atlantic 
Monthly, Oct. 1870; and the works cited in the article 
Jaws. (J. H.W.) 


Judaizing Christians, a term frequently em- 
ployed to designate a class of early Christians, of whom 
traces appear in the N.-T. epistles, and still more dis- 
tinetly in the succeeding century. They are believed 
to have been converts from Judaism, who still clung to 
the Mosaic institutions, particularly circumcision. They 
appear to have been of two classes, some considering 
the ceremonial law as binding only upon Christians de- 
scended from the Jews, while others looked upon it as 
obligatory also for the heathen, The head-quarters of 
the Judaizing Christians is said to have been first at 
Antioch. The council held at Jerusalem decided that 
the heathen should not be subject to circumcision. The 
more zealous Judaizing Christians, thus opposed by the 
apostles, abandoned Palestine, and went about trying to 
convert the heathen to their views, but with little suc- 
cess, They were probably the “false apostles,” persons 
Paul ad are Baomet Nie ATR Meare 

aul, y, the more moderate as 
NAZARENES (q. y.), the others as Epronrres (q. V.). 
See D. van Heyst, De Jud. Christianismo (1828).—Pie- 
zer, Universal Lexikon, ix, 159, 


Ju’das (lovdac), the Grecized form of the Hebrew 
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name Judah, and generally retained in the ASV. of th 
Apocrypha and N. 'T., as also in Josephus, where it oc- 


curs of a considerable number of men, See also JuDA; — 

JUDE, = 
1. The patriarch Jupan (q. v.), son of Jacob (Matt. 

Ty2y3)s - 


2. One of the Levites who renounced his Gentile 
wife after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 23) ; the JUDAH of 
Ezra x, 23. 

3. The third son of Mattathias, and the leading one 
of the three Maccabeean brothers (1 Mace. ii, 4, etc.). 
See MACCABEES. . : ; 

4. The son of Calphi (Alphzus), a Jewish general 
under Jonathan Maccabeeus (1 Mace. xi, 70). 

5, A Jew occupying a conspicuous position at Jeru-— 
salem at the time of the mission to Aristobulus (q. v.) 
and the Egyptian Jews (2 Macc.i,10). He is thought 
by some to have been the same with . 

6. An aged person, and a noted teacher among the ~ 
Essenes at Jerusalem, famous for his art of predicting 
events, which was confirmed in a remarkable manner 
by the death of Antigonus (q. v.) at the order of his 
brother Aristobulus, as related by Josephus (A vt. xiii, 
dl, '2; Wars 3,355). 

7. A son of Simon, and brother of John Hyrcanus (1 
Mace. xvi, 2), murdered by Ptolemeus the usurper, 
either at the same time (B.C. cir. 135) with his father 
(1 Mace. xvi, 15 sq.), or shortly afterwards (Josephus, 
Ant. xiii, 8, 1; see Grimm, ad Macc. 1. ¢.).—Smith, 

8. Son of one Ezechias (which latter was famous for 
his physical strength), and one of the three principal 
bandits mentioned by Josephus (An. xvii, 10,2; War, 
ii, 4, 1) as infesting Palestine in the early days of Herod. 
This person, whom Whitson (ad loc.) regards as the 
Theudas (q.v.) of Luke (Acts x, 36), temporarily got 
possession of Sepphoris, in Galilee. What became of 
him does not particularly appear, but it may be pre- 
sumed he shared the fate of the others mer in the 
same connection. 

9. Son of one Saripheeus, or Sepphoris, and one of the 
two eminent Jewish teachers who incited their young 
disciples to demolish the golden eagle erected by Herod 
over the Temple gate, an act of sedition for which the 
whole party were burned alive (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 6, 
2-4; War, i, 83, 2-4). 

10. A person surnamed “the Galilean” (6 Tadiratoc, 
Acts v, 87), so called also by Josephus (Ant. xviii, 1, 6; 
xx, 5, 2; War, ii, 8,1), and likewise “the Gaulonite” (0 
Tavdovirne, Ant. xviii, 1,1). He was born at Gamala, 
a fortified city on the Sea of Galilee, in Lower Gauloni- 
tis; and after the deposition of Archelaus, during the 


thirty-seventh year after the battle of Actium (Jose- ‘ag 
phus, Ant. xviii, 2, 1), i, e. A.D. 6, he excited a violent P) 
Insurrection among the Jews, in concert with a well- a 
known Pharisee named Sadok, against the Roman gov- a 
ernment exercised by the procurator Coponius, on occa- ss 
sion of a census levied by the emperor Augustus, assert- a 
ing the popular doctrine that the Jews ought to acknowl- s 
edge no dominion but that of God. He was destroyed, y 
and his followers seattered by Cyrenius, then proconsul = 
of Syria and Judza. We-also learn from Josephus that = 
the scattered remnant of the party of Judas continued 4 
after his destruction to work on still in secret, and la- s 


bored to maintain his free spirit and reckless principles 
among the people (Josephus, War, ii, 17, 7-19). (See ‘ 
KB. A. Schulze, Dissert. de Juda Galileo ejusque secta. af 
Frankf. a. V. 1761; also in his Exerci. philosoph. fase ¥ 
non. p. 104.) See Srcart. e: 
11. Son of Simon (John yi,71; xiii, 2, 26), surnamed : 
(always in the other Gospels) Iscarrot, to distinguish > 
him from the other apostle of the same name. See 3 
Jupe, In addition to this epithet the Evangelists 
usually distinguish him by some allusion to his treach- 
ery toward his Master, 
1, Signification of the Surname.—The epithet Iscariot 


( Toxapwirnc) has received many interpretations more 
or less conjectural. 
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- (1) From Kerioth (Josh. xv, 25), in the tribe of Ju- 
dah, the Heb, MP WN, Ish-Keridth’, passing into 
"loxapwirne in the same way as 3°2 wX—Jsh-Tob, 
“a man of Tob”—appears in Josephus (Ant. vii, 6, 1) as 
“torw(3oc. In connection with this explanation may 
be noticed the reading of some MSS. in John vi, 71, a7 


Kaowrov, and that received by Lachmann and Tisch- | 


endorf, which makes the name Iscariot belong to Simon, 
and not, as elsewhere, to Judas only. On this hypoth- 
esis, his position among the Twelve, the rest of whom 
belonged to Galilee (Acts ii, 7), would be exceptional; 
and this is perhaps an additional reason why this local- 
ity is noted. ‘This is the most common and probable 
opinion. See Keriorn. 

(2) From Kartha (A.V. “ Kartan,” Josh. xxi, 32), in 
Galilee (so Ewald, Gesch. Israels, v, 321). 

(3) As equivalent to Issacharite, or "loayaowrTng 
(Grotius on Matt. x, 4; Hermann, Miscell. Groning. ii, 
598). 

(4) From the date-trees (kapwridec) in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem or Jericho (Bartolocci, Bibl. Rub- 
bin. iii, 10; Gill, Comm. on Matt. x, 4). 

(5) From N"2IPOX (=scortea, Gill, 1. c.), a leath- 
ern apron, the name being applied to him as the bearer 
of the bag, and=“ Judas with the apron” (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. in Matt. x, 4). 

(6) From S208, ascara=strangling (angina), as 
given after his death, and commemorating it (Light- 
foot, /. c.), or indicating that he had been subject to a 
disease tending to suffocation previously (Heinsius, in 
Suicer, Thes.s.v.’Iovdac). This is mentioned also as a 
meaning of the name by Origen, Tract. in Matt. xxxv. 

2. Personal Notices——Of the life of Judas, before the 
appearance of his name in the lists of the apostles, we 
know absolutely nothing. It must be left to the sad 
vision of a poet (Keble, Lyra Innocentium, ii, 13) or the 
fantastic fables of an apocryphal Gospel (Thilo, Cod. 
Apoe. N. T., Evang. Infant. c, 35) to portray the infancy 
and youth of the traitor. His call as an apostle im- 
plies, however, that he had previously declared him- 
self a disciple. He was drawn, as the others were, by 
the preaching of the Baptist, or his own Messianic 
hopes, or the “gracious words” of the new teacher, to 
leave his former life, and to obey the call of the Prophet 
of Nazareth. What baser and more selfish motives 
may have mingled even then with his faith and zeal 
we can only judge by reasoning backwards from the se- 
quel. Gifts of some kind there must have been, ren- 
dering the choice of such a man not strange to others, 
not unfit in itself, and the function which he exercised 
afterwards among the Twelve may indicate what they 
were. ‘The position of his name, uniformly the last in 
the lists of the apostles in the Synoptic Gospels, is due, 
it may be imagined, to the infamy which afterwards 
rested on his name, but, prior to that guilt, it would 
seem that he externally differed in no marked particu- 
lar from the other apostles, and he doubtless exercised 
the same mission of preaching and miracles as the rest 
(Matt. x, 4; xxvi, 14-47; Mark iii, 19; xiv, 10, 43; 
Luke vi, 16; xxii, 3, 47, 48; John vi, 71; xii, 45 xiii, 
2, 26; xiv, 22; xviii, 2,3). A.D. 27. 

The germs (see Stier's Words of Jesus, at the passa- 
ges where Judas is mentioned) of the evil, in all likeli- 
hood; unfolded themselves gradually. The rules to 
which the Twelve were subject in their first journey 
(Matt. x, 9, 10) sheltered him from the temptation that 
would have been most dangerous to him, The new 
form of life, of which we find the traces in Luke vili, 3, 
brought that temptation with it. As soon as the Twelve 
were recognised as a body, travelling hither and thither 
with their Master, receiving money and other offerings, 
and redistributing what they received to the poor, it 
became necessary that some one should act as the stew- 
ard and almoner of the small society, and this fell to 
Judas (John xii, 6; xiii, 29), either as having the gifts 
that qualified him for it, or, as we may conjecture, from 
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his character, because he sought it, or, as some have 
imagined, in rotation from time to time. The Galilaan 
or Judaean peasant (we have no reason for thinking that 
his station differed from that of the other apostles) found 
himself intrusted with larger sums of money than before 
(the three hundred denarii of John xii, 5 are spoken of 
as a sum which he might reasonably have expected), 
and with this there came covetousness, unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement. It was impossible after this that he 
could feel at ease with one who asserted so clearly and 
sharply the laws of faithfulness, duty, unselfishness; and 
the words of Jesus, “ Have I not chosen you Twelve, 
and one of you is a devil?” (John vi, 70) indicate that 
even then, though the greed of immediate or the hope 
of larger gain kept him from “going back,” as others 
did (John vi, 66), hatred was taking the place of love, 
and leading him on to a fiendish malignity. The scene 
at Bethany (John xii, 1-9; Matt. xxvi, 6-13; Mark xiv, 
3-9) showed how deeply the canker had eaten into his 
soul. The warm outpouring of love calls forth no sym- 
pathy. He utters himself, and suggests to others, the 
complaint that it isa waste. Under the plea of caring 
for the poor he covers his own miserable theft. 

The narrative of Matt. xvi, Mark xiv, places this his- 
tory in close connection (apparently in order of time) 
with the fact of the betrayal. During the days that 
intervened between the supper at Bethany and the pas- 
chal or quasi-paschal gathering, he appeared to have 
conecaled his treachery. He went with the.other dis- 
ciples to and fro from Bethany to Jerusalem, and looked 
on the acted parable of the barren and condemned tree 
(Mark xi, 20-24), and shared the vigils in Gethsemane 
(John xviii, 2). At the beginning of the Last Supper he 
is present, looking forward to the consummation of his 
guilt as drawing nearer every hour. All is at first as if 
he were still faithful. He is admitted to the feast. His 
feet are washed, and for him there are the fearful words, 
“Ye are clean, but not all.” At some point during the 
meal (see below) come the sorrowful words which show- 
ed him that his design was known. “One of you shall 
betray me.” Others ask, in their sorrow and confusion, 
“Ts it 12” He, too, must ask the same question, lest 
he should seem guilty (Matt. xxvi,25). He alone hears 
the answer. John only, and through him Peter, and 
the traitor himself, understand the meaning of the act 
which pointed out that he was the guilty one (John 
xiii, 26). After this there comes on him that paroxysm 
and insanity of guilt as of one whose human soul was 
possessed by the Spirit of Evil—‘“ Satan entered into 
him” (John xiii, 27). The words, “What thou doest, 
do quickly,” come as a spur to drive him on. The other 
disciples see in them only a command which they inter- 
pret as connected with the work he had hitherto under- 
taken. ‘Then he completes the sin from which even 
those words might have drawn him back. He knows 
that garden in which his Master and his companions 
had so often rested after the weary work of the day. 
He comes, accompanied by a band of officers and ser- 
vants (John xviii, 3), with the kiss which was probably 
the usual salutation of the disciples. The words of Je- 
sus, calm and gentle as they were, showed that this was 
what embittered the treachery, and made the suffering 
it inflicted more acute (Luke xxii, 48). 

What followed in the confusion of that night the 
Gospels do not record. Not many students of the N.T. 
will follow Heumann and archbishop Whately (Essays 
on Dangers) in the hypothesis that Judas was “the 
other disciple” that was known to the high-priest, and 
brought Peter in (comp. Meyer on John xviii, 15). It 
is probable enough, indeed, that he who had gone out 
with the high-priest’s officers should return with them 
to wait the issue of the trial. ‘Then, when it was over, 
came the reaction. The fever of the crime passed away. 
There came back on him the recollection of the sinless 
righteousness of the Master he had wronged (Matt. 
xxvii, 3). He feels a keen remorse, and the gold that 
had tempted him to it becomes hatcful. He will get 
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rid of the accursed thing, will transfer it back again to 
those who with it had lured him on to destruction. 
They mock and sneer at the tool whom they have used, 
and then there comes over him the horror of great 
darkness that precedes self-murder, He has owned his 
sin with “an exceeding bitter ery,” but he dares not 
turn, with any hope of pardon, to the Master whom he 
has betrayed. He hurls the money, which the priests 
refused to take, into the sanctuary (vadc) where they 
were assembled. For him there is no longer sacrifice or 
propitiation. He is “the son of perdition” (J ohn xvii, 
12). “He departed, and went and hanged himself’ 
(Matt. xxvii, 5). He went “unto his own place” (Acts 
i, 25). A.D. 29. See below. 


With the exception of the stories already mentioned, | 


there are but few traditions that gather round the name 
of Judas. It appears, however, in a strange, hardly in- 
telligible way in the history of the wilder heresies of 
the 2d century. The sect of Cainites, consistent in their 
inversion of all that Christians in general believed, was 
reported to have honored him as the only apostle that 
was in possession of the true gnosis, to have made him 
the object of their worship, and to have had a gospel 
bearing his name (comp. Neander, Church Hist. ii, 153 ; 
Treneus, adv. Her. i, 35; Tertullian, De Prese. c. 47). 
For the apocryphal gospel (Epiphanius, Her. xxxviii, 
1), see Fabricius, Codex. Apocr. i, 352. See GOSPELS, 
SPURIOUS. 

3. Our Lord’s Object in his Selection as an Apostle.— 
The choice was not made, we must remember, without 
a prevision of its issue. “Jesus knew from the begin- 
ning ... who should betray him” (John vi, 64); and 
the distinctness with which that evangelist records the 
successive stages of the guilt of Judas, and his Master’s 
discernment of it (John xii, 4; xiii, 2, 27), leaves with 
us the impression that he, too, shrank instinctively 
(Bengel describes it as “singularis antipathia,” Gnomon 
N, Test. on John vi, 64) from a nature so opposite to his 
own. We can hardly expect fully to solve the question 
why such a man was chosen for such an office, nor is it 
our province to sound all the depths of the divine pur- 
poses, yet we may, without presumption, raise an in- 
quiry on this subject. 

C1.) Some, on the ground of God’s absolute fore- 
knowledge, content themselves with saying, with Cal- 
vin, that the judgments of God are as a great deep, and 
with Ullmann (Siindlosigh. Jesu, p. 97), that Judas was 
chosen in order that the divine purpose might be ac- 
complished through him. See PREDESTINATION. 

(2.) Others, less dogmatic in their views, believe, 
with Neander (Leben Jesu, § 77), that there was a dis- 
cernment of the latent germs of evil, such as belonged 
to the Son of Man, in his insight into the hearts of men 
(John ii, 25; Matt. ix,4; Mark xii, 15), yet not such 
as to exclude emotions of sudden sorrow or anger (Mark 
ili, 5), or astonishment (Mark vi, 6; Luke vii, 9), ad- 
mitting the thought “with men this is impossible, but 
not with God.” Did he, in the depth of that insight, 
and in the fulness of his compassion, seek to overcome 
the evil which, if not conquered, would be so fatal? It 
gives, at any rate, a new meaning and force to many 
parts of our Lord’s teaching to remember that they must 
have been spoken in the hearing of Judas, and may 
have been designed to make him conscious of his dan- 
ger. The warnings as to the impossibility of a service 
divided between God and mammon (Matt. vi, 19-34), 
and the destructive power of the “cares of this world,” 
and the “ deceitfulness of riches” (Matt. xii, 22, 23), the 
pointed words that spoke of the guilt of unfaithfulness 
in the “unrighteous mammon” (Luke xvi, 11), the proy- 
erb of the camel passing through the needle’s eye (Mark 
364 25), must have fallen on his heart as meant specially 
for him. He was among those who asked the question, 
Who, then, can be saved ? (Mark x, 26). Of him, too, 
we may say that, when he sinned, he was “ kicking 
against the pricks,” letting slip his “calling and elec- 
tion,” frustrating the purpose of his Master in giving 


_up Jesus, he had betrayed innocent blood. What more 


him so high a work, and educating him for it (comp 
Chrysostom, Hom, on Matt. xxvi, XXVU, John vi). i 
(3.) But to most persons these will appear to be arbi- 
trary or recondite arguments. Important reasons of a 
more practical kind, we may be sure, were not wanting 
for the procedure, and they are not very far to seek. 
The presence of such a false friend in the company of 
his immediate disciples was needed, first of all, to com- — 
plete the circle of Christ's trials and temptations. He . 
could not otherwise have known by personal experience _ 
some of the sharpest wounds inflicted by human per- — 
verseness and ingratitude, nor exhibited his superiority 
to the evil of the world in its most offensive forms. But 
for the deceit and treachery of Judas he would not have — 
been in all things tempted like his brethren. ‘Then 
thus only could the things undergone by his great pro- 
totype David find their proper counterpart in him who 
was to enter into David’s heritage, and raise from the _ 
dust David’s throne. Of the things written in the 
Psalms concerning him—written there as derived from 
the depths of David’s sore experience and sharp conflict 
with evil, but destined to meet again in a still greater 
than he—few have more affecting prominence given to 
them than those which relate to the hardened wicked- 
ness, base treachery, and reprobate condition of a false 
friend, whose words were smooth as butter, but whose 
actions were drawn swords, who ate of his meat, but lift- 
ed up the heel against him (comp. Psa. xli, 9, with John 
xiii, 18; and see AHITHOPHEL). Other prophecies also, 
especially two in Zechariah (x, 12, 13; xiii, 6), waited for 
their accomplishment on such a course of ingratitude 
and treachery as that pursued by Judas, Further, the 
relation in which this false but ungenial and sharp- 
sighted disciple stood to the rectitude of Jesus afforded 
an important reason for his presence and agency. It 
was well that those who stood at a greater distance 
from the Saviour failed to discover any fault in him; 
that none of them, when the hour of trial came, could 
convict him of sin, though the most watchful inspec- 
tion had been exercised, and the most anxious efforts 
had been made to enable them to do so, But it was 
much more that even this bosom friend, who had been 
privy to all his counsels, and had seen him in his most 
unguarded moments, was equally incapable of finding 
any evil in him; he could betray Jesus to his enemies, 
but he could furnish these enemies with no proof of his 
criminality; nay, with the bitterness of death in his 
soul, he went back to testify to them that, in delivering 


conclusive evidence could the world have had that our : 
Lord was indeed without spot and blameless? Finally, * 
the appearance of such a person as Judas among the 
immediate attendants of Jesus was needed as an exam- 
ple of the strength of human deprayity—how it can lurk " 
under the most sacred professions, subsist in the holiest = 
company, live and grow amid the clearest light, the most 
solemn warnings, the tenderest entreaties, and the divi- 
nest’ works. The instruction afforded by the incarna- 
tion and public ministry of the Son of God would not 
have been complete without such a memorable exhibi- 
tion by its side of the darker aspects of human nature; 
the Church should have wanted a portion of the mate- 
rials required for her future warning and admonition; 
and on this account also there was a valid reason for the 
calling of one who could act the shameful part of Judas 
Iscariot. 

4, Motives of Judas in the Betrayal of his Master.— 
The Scripture account leaves these to conjecture (comp. 
Neander, Leben Jesu, § 264). The mere love of money 
may have been strong enough to make him clutch at 
the bribe offered him. .He came, it may be, expecting 
more (Matt. xxvii, 15) ; he will take that. He has lost 
the chance of dealing with the three hundred denarii; 
it will be something to get the thirty shekels as his own. 
It may have been that he felt that his Master saw 
through his hidden guilt, and that he hastened on a 
crisis to ayoid the shame of open detection. Mingled 
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with this there may have been some feeling of vindic- 
tiveness, a vague, confused desire to show that he had 
power to stop the career of the teacher who had re- 
proved him, Had the words that spoke of “the burial” 
of Jesus, and the lukewarmness of the people, and the 
conspiracies of the priests, led him at last to see that 
the Messianic kingdom was not as the kingdoms of this 
world, and that his dream of power and wealth to be 
enjoyed in it was a delusion? (Ewald, Gesch. Israels, v, 
441-446), There may have been the thought that, af- 
ter all, the betrayal could do no harm, that his Master 
would prove his innocence, or by some supernatural 
manifestation effect his escape (Lightfoot, Hor, Heb. p. 
886; and Whitby on Matt. xxvii, 4). Another motive 
has been suggested (compare Neander, Leben Jesu, |. ¢. 5 
and Whately, Essays on Dangers to Christian Faith, 
discourse iii) of an entirely different kind, altering al- 
together the character of the act. Not the love of 
money, nor revenge, nor fear, nor disappointment, but 
policy, a subtle plan to force on the hour of the triumph 
of the Messianic kingdom, the belief that for this service 
he would receive as high a place as Peter, or James, or 
John—this it was that made him the traitor. If he 
could place his Master in a position from which retreat 
would be impossible, where he would be compelled to 
throw himself on the people, and be raised by them to 
the throne of his father David, then he might look for- 
ward to being foremost and highest in that kingdom, 
with all his desires for wealth and power gratified to the 
full. Ingenious as this hypothesis is, it fails for that 
very reason. It attributes to the grovelling peasant a 
subtlety in forecasting political combinations, and plan- 
ning stratagems accordingly, which is hardly compati- 
ble with his character and learning, hardly consistent 
either with the pettiness of the faults into which he had 
hitherto fallen. It is characteristic of the wide, far- 
reaching sympathy of Origen that he suggests another 
motive for the suicide of Judas. Despairing of pardon 
in this life, he would rush on into the world of the dead, 
and there (yupry ty Wvyy) meet his Lord, and confess 
his guilt, and ask for pardon (Tract. in Matt. Xxxv; 
comp. also Theophanes, Hom. xxvii, in Suicer, Thes. s. 
vy. Iovéac). Of the other motives that have been as- 
signed we need not care to fix on any one as that which 
singly led him on, Crime is, for the most part, the re- 
sult of a hundred motives rushing with bewildering fury 
through the mind of the criminal. 

5, The question has often been agitated whether Judas 
was present at the first celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
or left the assembly before the institution actually took 
place; but with no very decisive result. The conclusion 
reached on either side has very commonly been deter- 
mined by doctrinal prepossessions rather than by exe- 
getical principles. The general consensus of patristic 
commentators gives an affirmative to the question of his 
portaking of the commemorative meal, that of modern 
critics a negative answer (comp. Meyer, Comm. on John 
xiii, 36). Of the three synoptic evangelists, Matthew 
and Mark represent the charge of an intention to betray 
on the part of Judas as being brought against him be- 
tween the paschal feast and the supper, while Luke does 
not mention it till both feasts were finished; yet none 
of them say precisely when he left the chamber. From 
this surely it may be inferred that nothing very mate- 
rial depended on the circumstance. If Judas did leave 


_ before the commencement of the supper, it was plainly 


not because he was formally excluded, but because he 
felt it to be morally impossible to continue any longer 
in such company. As, however, it seems certain, from 
John xiii, 30, that he left the moment Jesus brought 
home the charge to him, and gave him the sop, and as 
it is next to certain that the feast then proceeding was 
not that of the supper, the probabilities of the case must 
be held to be on the side of his previous withdrawal. 
The requisitions of time, too, favor the sarne view; since, 
if Judas did not leave till so late as the close of both 
feasts, it is scarcely possible to conceive how he should 
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have had time to arrange with the chief priests for pro- 
ceeding with the arrest of Jesus that very night. The 
matter in this shape came alike on him and on them by 
surprise; fresh consultations, therefore, required to be 
held, fresh measures to be adopted; and these necessari- 
ly demanded time, to the extent at least of some hours, 

6. Alleged Discrepancy as to the Mode of Judas’s 
Suicide.—We have in Acts i another account than the 
above of the circumstances of his death, which some 
have thought it difficult to harmonize with that given 
by Matthew. There, in words which may have been 
spoken by Peter (Meyer, following the general consensus 
of interpreters), or may have been a parenthetical notice 
inserted by Luke (Calvin, Olshausen, and others), it is 
stated, 

(1) That, instead of throwing the money into the 
Temple, he bought (¢«rjoaro) a field with it. As to 
this point, it has been said that there is a kind of irony 
in Peter's words, “'This was all he got.” A better ex- 
planation is, that what was bought with his money is 
spoken of as bought by him (Meyer, ad loc.). 

(2) That, instead of hanging himself, “falling head- 
long, he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out.” On this we have two methods of recon- 
ciliation: (a) That amhyfaro, in Matt. xxvii, 5, in- 
cludes death by some sudden spasm of suffocation (an- 
gina pectoris ?), such as might be caused by the over- 
powering misery of his remorse, and that then came the 
fall described in the Acts (Suicer, Thes. s. v. aTayXw ; 
Grotius, Hammond, Lightfoot, and others). By some 
this has even been connected with the name Iscariot, as 
implying a constitutional tendency to this disease (Gill). 
(b) That the work of suicide was but half accomplished, 
and that, the halter breaking, he fell (from a fig-tree, in 
one tradition) across the road, and was mangled and 
crushed by the carts and wagons that passed over him. 
This explanation appears, with strange and horrible ex- 
aggerations, in the narrative of Papias, quoted by Gieu- 
menius on Acts i, and in Theophylact. on Matt. xxvii. 
It is, however, but a reasonable supposition that (Ju- 
das being perhaps a corpulent man), the rope breaking 
or slipping, he fell (probably from some elevated place, 
see Hackett, [Uustra. of Script. p. 266) with such vio- 
lence that his abdomen burst with the fall. 

(3) That for this reason, and not because the priests 
had bought it with the price of blood, the field was call- 
ed Aceldama. But it may readily be supposed that the 
potter's field which the priests had bought was the same 
as that in which the traitor met so terrible a death, 
See ACELDAMA. 

7. On the question of Judas’s final salvation, it is dif- 
ficult to see how any dispute could well arise in view of 
his self-murder (comp. 1 John iii,15). But aside from 
this, two statements seem to mark his fate in the other 
world as distinctly a reprobate one. 

(1.) His unmitigated remorse, as expressed in Matt. 
xxvii,5. This passage has often been appealed to as 
illustrating the difference between perapedtia and jleTa- 
voia. It is questionable, however, how far the N.-Test. 
writers recognise that distinction (compare Grotius, ad 
loc.). Still more questionable is the notion that Mat- 
thew describes his disappointment at a result so differ- 
ent from that which he had reckoned on. Yet this is 
nevertheless clearly an instance of “the sorrow of the 
world that worketh death” (2 Cor. vii, 10). See Re- 
PENTANCE. 

(2.) His “ going to his own place” (Acts i, 25), where 
the words idve réroc convey to our minds, probably 
were meant to convey to those who heard them the im- 
pression of some dark region in Gehenna. Lightfoot 
and Gill (ad loc.) quote passages from Rabbinical wri- 
ters who find that meaning in the phrase, even in Gen. 
xxxi, 55, and Numb. xxiv, 25. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that many interpreters reject 
that explanation (compare Meyer, ad loc.), and that one 
great Anglican divine (Hammond, Comment. on N. Test. 
ad loc.) enters a distinct protest against it, Similarly 
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Dr. Clarke (Commentary, ad loc.) argues against the 
whole of our conclusions respecting the violent death of 
Judas, but his reasoning, as well as that of the other 
critics named, is far from satisfactory. 

8. Literature.—Special treatises on the character of 
Judas are the following: Zandt, Comment. de Juda pro- 
ditore (Lips. 1769); Rau, Anmerk, wb. d. Charakter des 
Judas (Lemgo, 1778); Schmidt, A pologie d. Judas, in his 
Exeget. Beitr. i, 18; ii, 842; Lechtlen, De culpa Jude 
(Argent. 1813); Daub, Judas Ischarioth (Heidelb. 1816) ; 
Schollmeyer, Jesus und Judas (Liineb. 1836) ; Augusti, 
Theol. Bibl. i, 497, 520, Ferenczy, De consilio proditionis 
Jude (Utr. 1829); Gerling, De Juda sacre cane CONLIDE 
(Hal. 1744); Hebenstreit, De Juda Iscar. (Viteb. 1712) ; 
Philipp, Ved. d. Verrdther Judas (Naumb. 1754) ; Riitz, D. 
Verrdtherei d, Judas (Haag, 1789) ; Jour. Sac. Lit, July, 
1863. On his death, see Casaubon, Lzere, antibar. 16, p. 
527; Alberti, Observat. p. 222; Paulus, Comment. iii, 506; 
Barbatii Dissert. novissina Jude Iscar. fata (Regiom. 
1665); Gitze, De suspendio Jude (Jen. 1661); Roser, De 
morte Jude (Viteb. 1668); Neunhéfer, De Juda lapsu 
extincto (Chemn, 1740), Oldendorp, De Juda in templo 
occiso (Hannoy. 1754). For other monographs, see Vol- 
beding, Indea, p. 32,54; Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 191. See 
Jesus CHrRisr. 

12. A Jew residing at Damascus in the Straight 
street at the time of Paul’s conversion, to whose house 
Ananias was sent (Acts ix, 11). A.D. 30. “The 
‘Straight Street? may with little question be identified 
with the ‘Street of Bazaars,’ a long, wide thoroughfare, 
penetrating from the southern gate into the heart of the 
city, which, as in all the Syro-Greek and Syro-Roman 
towns, it intersects in a straight line. The so-called 
‘House of Judas’ is still shown in an open space called 
‘the Sheykh’s Place,’ a few steps out of the ‘Street of 
Bazaars: it contains a square room with a stone floor, 
partly walled off for a tomb, shown to Maundrell (Larly 
Trav. Bohn, p. 494) as the ‘tomb of Ananias.’ The house 
is an object of religious respect to Mussulmans as well 
as Christians (Stanley, Syr. and Pal. p. 412; Conybeare 
and Howson, i, 102; Pococke, ii, 119).” See Damas- 
CUS. 

13. Surnamed Birsapas, a Christian teacher sent 
from Jerusalem to Antioch along with Paul and Barna- 
bas (Acts xv, 22, 27,52). A.D.47. He is supposed by 
some (see Grotius, Wolf, ad loc.) to have been one of the 
seventy disciples, and brother of Joseph, also surnamed 
Barsabas (son of Sabas), who was proposed, with Mat- 
thias, to fill up the place of the traitor Judas (Acts i, 
23); but others (Augusti, Uebers. d. Kathol. Br. ii, 86) 
identify-him with Judas Thaddeus (but see Bertholdt, 
v, 2681). Schott supposes that Barsabas means the son 
of Sabas, or Zabas, which he fancifully regards as an 
abridged form for Zebedee, and concludes that the Judas 
here mentioned was a brother of the elder James and of 
John. Judas and Silas are mentioned together (in the 
above deputation of the Church to determine the obli- 
gation of the Mosaic law) as“ prophets” and “ chief men 
among the brethren” at the metropolis, “perhaps a 
member of the Presbytery” (Neander, Pl. and Tr. i, 123). 
After employing their prophetical gifts for the confir- 
mation of the Syrian Christians in the faith, Judas went 
back to Jerusalem, while Silas either remained at Anti- 
och (for the reading Acts xv, 34 is uncertain; and while 
some MSS., followed by the Vulgate, add pdvoe Lovdac 
6& ézropetOn, the best omit the verse altogether) or 
speedily returned thither. See PAu. 

14. Son of one Jairus, and leader of a company of 
Jews during the final siege of Jerusalem by the Romans 
from which he escaped by an underground passage ; he 
was afterwards slain while leading the defence of the 
castle of Macherus against the Roman troops (Josephus, 
War, vii, 6,5). P 

Judas-Light, or Judas of the Paschal, was 
the name of a wooden imitation of the candle which 
held the real paschal in the seventh branch standing 
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upright, the rest diverging on either side, See Walcott, — 
Sac. Archeol. 8. V. <i 

. Judd, Gaylord, a Methodist Episcopal minister, — 
was born at Watertown, Conn., Oct. 7, 1784, and con- 
verted in 1805. He was licensed as a local preacher in 
1809, and thus labored faithfully for twelve years; en- 
tered the Genesee Conference in 1821; was superannu~ 
ated in 1841; and died at Candor, Tioga Co., N. Y., in 
1859. He was a sound and evangelical preacher, and 
“had a good report of all men.” Many souls were con- 
yerted by his ministry, and his memory is precious in 
the Susquehanna Valley, the principal field of his labors. 
—Minutes of Conferences, 1859, vii, 162. 

Judd, Sylvester, a Unitarian minister of some 
note, was born in Westhampton, Mass., July 23, 1813, 
and was educated at Yale College. He was of Ortho- 
dox parentage, but shortly after the completion of his 


collegiate studies he changed his religious opinions, and ~ 


went to Cambridge Divinity School to prepare for min- 
isterial duties in the Unitarian Church. He was called 
to Augusta, Maine, and there spent his life. He died 
in 1853, “at tle very beginning of a course of high use- 
fulness, of a life which seemed essential to the Church.” 
Judd wrote several books having a moral end in view, 
and as a literary character enjoyed a good reputation 
for ability. See Life and Character of the Rev. S. Judd 
(Bost. 1854), p. 531; Christian Examiner, 1855, p. 63 sq. 


Judd, Willard, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Southington, Conn., Feb..23;1804. After teaching for a 
short time, he settled in Canaan, N. Y., and was licensed 
to preach in 1826. He then removed to Herkimer Co., 
and preached alternately in Salisbury and Oppenheim 
until Aug, 23, 1828, when he united with the Church in 
Salisbury. He continued his labors here with great 
success until 1835, when his health compelled him to 
abandon the ministry. In 1839 he accepted an appoint- 
ment as classical teacher in Middlebury Academy, at 
Wyoming, which situation he held until his death in 
Mr, Judd published A Review of Professor 
Stuart's Work on Baptism (1836, and later revised and 
enlarged). A collection of several of his miscellaneous 
papers, with a brief Memoir of his life, was published 
after his death.—Sprague, Annals, vi, 750. 


Jude, or, rather, JuDAs (‘lovdac, i. gq. JUDAH; see 
JupA). There were two of this name among the twelve 
apostles—Judas, called also Leppasus and THappaus 
(Matt. x, 4; Mark iii, 18), and Judas Iscariot. Judas 
is likewise the name of one of our Lord’s brethren (Matt. 
xiii, 55; Mark vi, 3), but it is not agreed whether our 
Lord’s brother is the same with the apostle of this name. 
Luke (Gospel, vi, 16; Acts i, 13) calls him ’Ioédac ‘la- 
kwBov, which in the English Auth, Vers. is translated 
“Judas, the brother of James.” This is defended by 
Winer (Gramm. of N.-T. Dict.), Arnaud (Recher. Crit. 
sur V Ep. de Jude), and accepted by Burton, Alford, Tre- 
gelles, Michaelis, ete. The ellipsis, however, between 
lovdag and ’Laxwov is supplied by the old Syriac 
translator (who was unacquainted with the Epistle of 
Jude, the writer of which calls himself lovdac adedgoc 
laxwov, Jude, verse 1);with the word son, and not 
brother, Among our Lord’s brethren are named (along 
with Judas) James and Joses (Matt. xiii, 55; Mark vi, 
3). If, with Helvidius among the ancients (see Jerome, 
Contra Helwidium), and Kuindl, Neander, and a few 
other modern commentators, we were to consider our 
Lord’s brethren to be children of Joseph and the Virgin 
Mary, we should be under the necessity of supposing 
that there was a James, a Joses, and a Judas who were 
uterine brothers of our Lord, together with the apostles 
James and Judas, who were children of Mary, the sister 
or cousin of the Virgin (see Pearson, On the Creed, art. 
iv). Otherwise it remains for us to choose the opinion 
that our Lord’s brethren were children of Joseph by a 
former wife (Escha or Salome, according to an apocry- 
phal tradition), which was the sentiment of the major- 
ity of the fathers (still received in the Oriental Church), 


or the opinion adopted in the Western Church, and first 
broached by Jerome (Cont. Helvid.), that the brethren 
of our Lord were his cousins, as being children of Mary, 
the wife of Cleophas, who must therefore be considered 
as the same with Alpheus, If we consider James, the 
brother of our Lord, to be a different person from James, 
the son of Alpheus, and not one of the Twelve, Jude, 
the brother of James, must consequently be placed in 
the same category; but if they are one and the same, 
Jude must be considered as the person who is numbered 
with our Lord’s apostles. The most plausible solution 
of the whole difficulty is by means of the following hy- 
potheses: Alphaeus, otherwise called Clopas, was the 
brother of Joseph, the reputed father of Christ, and 
married Mary (not necessarily a blood-relative of the 
Virgin) ; dying without issue, he left his wife, thence- 
forth designated as Mary, the wife (i. e. widow) of Clo- 
pas, to his brother Joseph, who had by her several chil- 
dren, namely, James, Judas, Simon, and Joses (and per- 
haps others, including sisters), the eldest of whom 
(James) was especially designated as the son of Alphe- 
us, as being his heir (Deut. xxv, 5). The first two of 
these (being probably older than Jesus) were the James 
and Judas, or Jude, mentioned among the apostles, as 
also the authors of the epistles bearing their respective 
names, being half-brothers of Christ, as the reputed son 
of the common parent Joseph. See ALPHEUS; JAMES; 
JOSEPH; Mary. 

We are not informed as to the time of the vocation 
of the apostle Jude to that dignity. Indeed, the only 
circumstance relating to him which is recorded in the 
Gospels consists in the question put by him to our Lord 
(John xiv, 22): “Judas saith unto him (not Iscariot), 
Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself to us, and 
not unto the world?” Nor have we any account given 
of his proceedings efter our Lord’s resurrection, for the 
traditionary notices which have been preserved of him 
rest on no very certain foundation (Lardner’s History of 
the Apostles). ‘There may be some truth in the tradi- 
tion which connects him with the foundation of the 
church at Edessa; though here again there is much 
confusion, and doubt is thrown over the account by its 
connection with the worthless fiction of “ Abgarus, king 
of Edessa” (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. i, 13; Jerome, Comm. 
in Matt.x). Nicephorus (Hist. Eccl. ii, 40) makes Jude 
die a natural death in that city after preaching in Pal- 
estine, Syria, and Arabia. The Syrian tradition speaks 
of his abode at Edessa, but adds that he went thence to 
Assyria, and was martyred in Pheenicia on his return; 
while that of the West makes Persia the field of his la- 
bors and the scene of his martyrdom. Jude the apostle 
is commemorated in the Western Church, together with 
the apostle Simon (the name, also, of one of our Lord’s 
brethren), on the 8th of October. Eusebius gives us an 
interesting tradition of Hegesippus (Hist. Hecl. iii, 20, 
82) that two grandsons of Jude, “who, according to the 
flesh, was called the Lord’s brother” (comp. 1 Cor. 1x, 5), 
were seized and carried to Rome by order of Domitian, 


whose apprehensions had been excited by what he had | 


heard of the mighty power of the kingdom of Christ; 
but that the emperor having discovered by their an- 
swers to his inquiries, and the appearance of their hands, 
that they were poor men, supporting themselves by their 
labor, and haying learned the spiritual nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, dismissed them in contempt, and ceased from 
his persecution of the Church, whereupon they returned 


‘to Palestine, and took a leading place in the churches, 


“as being at the same time confessors and of the Lord’s 
family” (we dv dx) pdervoac bmod Kai azo yévEoe bv- 
rae Tov Kuoiov), and lived till the time of Trajan. 
Nicephoras (i, 23) tells us that Jude’s wife was named 
Mary. For further discussion, see Bertholdt, Lind. v, 
2679; vi. 31,79; Perionii Vie Apostol. p. 166; Asse- 
mani, Biblioth. Orient. IU, ii, 13; i, 302, 611; Bayer, 
Hist. Osrhen, et Hdessen. p. 104: Credner, Hinl, i, 611; 
De Wette, Mind. ins N. T. p. 840; Harenberg, in Mis- 
cell, Lips. nov. iii, 373; Michaelis, inl. ii, 1489; and 
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the monographs cited by Volbeding, /ndex, p. 82. On 


the pretended Gospel of Thaddeus, see Kleuker, A pokr. 
N.T. p. 67 sq. See Lespacus, 

JUDE, Erisrix or, The last in order of the cath- 
olie epistles, 

I. Author.—The writer of this epistle styles himself, 
verse 1, “Jude, the brother of James” (adedode ‘lakd- 
Bov), and has usually been identified with the apostle 
Judas Lebbeeus or Thaddeus, called by Luke (vi, 16) 
‘Lovdac ‘Lakw/3ov, A.V. “Judas, the brother of James.” 
Tt has been seen aboye that this mode of supplying the 
ellipsis, though not altogether in accordance with the 
usus loguendi, is, nevertheless, quite justifiable, although 
there are strong reasons for rendering the words “ Ju- 
das, the son of James.” Jerome, Tertullian, and Origen 
among the ancients, and Calmet, Calvin, Hammond, 
Hinlein, Lange, Vatablus, Arnaud, and Tregelles among 
the moderns, agree in assigning the epistle to the apos- 
tle. Whether it were the work of an apostle or not, it 
has from very early times been attributed to “the Lord’s 
brother” of that name (Matt. xiii, 55; Mark vi, 3): a 
view in which Origen, Jerome, and (if indeed the Ad- 
umbrationes be rightly assigned to him) Clemens Alex- 
andrinus agree; which is implied in the words of Chry- 
sostom (/om. 48 in Joan.), confirmed by the epigraph 


is: saat 


of the Syriac versions, and is accepted by most modern | 


commentators — Arnaud, Bengel, Burton, Hug, Jessien, 
Olshausen, Tregelles, ete. The objection that has been 
felt by Neander (Pl. and Tr. i, 392) and others, that if 
he had been “ the Lord’s brother” he would have direct~ 
ly styled himself so, and not merely “the brother of 
James,” has been anticipated by the author of the “ Ad- 
umbrationes” (Bunsen, Analect. A nte-Nicen. i, 330), who 
says, “Jude, who wrote the catholic Epistle, brother of 
the sons of Joseph, an extremely religious man, though 
he was aware of his relationship to the Lord, did not 
call himself his brother; but what said he? ‘ Jude, the 
seryant of Jesus Christ’ as his Lord, but ‘brother of 
James.’” We may casily believe that it was through 
humility, and a true sense of the altered relations be- 
tween them and him who had been “ declared to be the 
Son of God with power... . by the resurrection from 
the dead” (comp. 2 Cor. v, 16), that both Jude and James 
forbore to call themselves the brethren of Jesus. The 
arguments concerning the authorship of the epistle are 
ably summed up by Jessien (De Authent. Ep. Jud. Lips. 
1821) and Arnaud (Recher. Critig. sur [ Epist. de Jude, 
Strasb. 1851, transl. in the Brit. and For. Ev. Rev. July, 
1869) ; and, though it is by no means clear of difficulty, 
the most probable conclusion is that the author was 
Jude, one of the brethren of Jesus, and brother of James, 
as also the apostle, the son of Alpheus. See BRETHREN 
oF our Lorp. 

II. Genuineness and Canonicity.—Although the Epis- 
tle of Jude is one of the so-called A ntilegomena, and its 
canonicity was questioned in the earliest ages of the 
Church, there never was any doubt of its genuineness 
among those by whom it was known, It was too un- 
important to be a forgery ; few portions of holy Scrip- 
ture could, with reverence be it spoken, have been more 
easily spared; and the question was never whether it 
was the work of an impostor, but whether its author 
was of sufficient weight to warrant its admission into 
the canon. This question was gradually decided in its 
favor, and the more widely it was known the more gen- 
erally it was received as canonical, until it took its place 
without further dispute as a portion of the volume of 
holy Seripture. See ANTILEGOMENA. 

This epistle is not cited by any of the apostolic fa- 
thers; the passages which have been adduced as con- 
taining allusions to it (Hermas, Past. Vis. iv, 3; Clem. 
Rom., Lp. ad Cor. ch. xi; Polycarp, Ep. ad Phil. ch. 
iii) presenting no ccrtain evidence of being such. It is, 
however, formally quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
(Pedag. iii, 239, ed. Sylburg.; Strom. ii, 431), and Eu- 
sebius testifies (Hist. Kccles. vi, 14) that he treated it in 
his Hypotyposes ; it is also treated in the Adumbrationes, 
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ascribed to Clement, and preserved in a Latin version. 
Tertullian refers to the epistle as that of Jude the apostle 
(De Habit. Mulieb. ch. ill). It appears in the eo eee 
Fragment among the canonical books. Origen repeated- 
ly refers to it, and occasionally as the work of the apostle 
Jude (Hom. in Matt. xiii, 55, in Opp., ed. De la Rue, iii, 
408; Com. in Ep. ad Rom., in Opp. iv, 519; Hom. in Jos., 
in Opp.ii, 411; De Princip., in Opp.i, 138, ete.) ; though 
in one place he speaks as if doubts were entertained by 
some as to its genuineness (in Matt. xxi, 23, in Opp. iii, 
814). It is not in the Peshito, and does not appear to 
have been known to the Syrian churches before the 4th 
century, near the close of which it is quoted by Ephra- 
em Sytus (Opp. Syr. i, 136), Eusebius ranks it among 
the Antilegomena, but this rather because it was not 
universally known than because where known it was 
by any regarded with suspicion (Hist. Eccles. ii, 23, 111, 
25), By Jerome it is referred to as the work of an 
apostle (in Tit.i; Ep. ad Paulin, iii), and he states that, 
though suspected by some, in consequence of containing 
a quotation from the apocryphal book of Enoch, it had 
obtained such authority as to be reckoned part of the 
canonical Seriptures (Catal. Script. Eccles.). rom the 
4th century onwards, the place thus conceded to it re- 
mained unquestioned (Westcott, Canon of the N. Test.). 
Thus the epistle is quoted by Malchian, a presbyter of 
Antioch, in a letter to the bishops of Alexandria and 
Rome (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vii, 30), and by Palladius, 
the friend of Chrysostom (Chrysostom, Opp. xiii, Daal. 
ce, 18, 20), and is contained in the Laodicene (A.D. 363), 
Carthaginian (397), and so-called Apostolic catalogues, 
as well as in those emanating from the churches of the 
East and West, with the exception of the Synopsis of 
Chrysostom, and those of Cassiodorus and Ebed Jesu. 

Various reasons might be assigned for delay in re- 
ceiying this epistle, and the doubts long prevalent re- 
specting it. The uncertainty as to its author, and his 
standing in the Church; the unimportant nature of its 
contents, and their almost absolute identity with 2 Pet. 
ii; and the supposed quotation of apocryphal books, 
would all tend to create a prejudice against it, which 
could only be overcome by time, and the gradual recog- 
nition by the leading churches of its genuineness and 
canonicity. 

.At the Reformation the doubts on the canonical au- 
thority on this epistle were revived, and have been 
shared in by modern commentators. ‘They were more 
or less entertained by Grotius, Luther, Calvin, Bergen, 
Bolten, Dahl, Michaelis, and the Magdeburg Centuria- 
tors. It has been ably defended by Jessien, De A uthen- 
tia Ep. Jude, Lips. 1821. 

There is nothing, however, in the epistle itself to cast 
suspicion on its genuineness; on the contrary, it rather 
impresses one with the conviction that it must have 
proceeded from the writer whose name it bears. An- 
other, forging a work in his name, would hardly have 
omitted to make prominent the personality of Judas, 
and his relation to our Lord, neither of which comes be- 
fore us in this epistle (Bleck, Hind. in. d. N. Test. p. 557). 
See CANON. 

IM. Time and Place of Writing.—There are few, if 
any, external grounds for deciding these points, and the 
internal evidence is but small, 

Tb he question of date is connected by many with 
that of its relation to 2 Peter (see below), and an earlier 
or later period has been assigned to it according as it 
has been considered to have been anterior or posterior 
to that epistle, Attempts have also been made to prove 
a late date for the epistle, from an alleged quotation in 
it from the apocryphal book of Enoch (verse 13); but it 
is by no means certain that the passage is a quotation 
from the now extant book of Enoch, and scholars have 
yet to settle when the book of Enoch was written, so 
that from this nothing can be inferred as to the date of 
this epistle. 

From the character of the errors against which it is 
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directed, howeyer, it cannot be placed very early; though 
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there is no sufficient ground for Schleiermacher’s opiny 
ion that “in the last time” (¢v éoxarwp xpdvy, Ver. 18, 
comp, 1 John ii, 18, oxa7n pa tort) forbids our placing 
it in the apostolic age at all, Lardner places it between 
A.D. 64 and 66, Davidson before A.D. 70, Credner A.D, 
80, Calmet, Estius, Witsius, and Neander, after the death 
of all the apostles but John, and perhaps after the fall 
of Jerusalem; although considerable weight is to be 
given to the argument of De Wette (Hinlett. in INE TAA oh 
300), that if the destruction of Jerusalem had already 
taken place, some warning would have been drawn from 
so signal an instance of God's vengeance on the “un- 
godly.” From the allusion, however to the preaching 
of the apostles, we may infer that it was among the 
later productions of the apostolic age; for it was writte’ 
whilst persons were still alive who had heard apostles 
preach, but when this preaching was beginning to be- 
come a thing of the past (ver. 17). On the other hand, 
again, if the author were really the brother of Jesus, es- 
pecially an elder brother, we cannot well suppose him 
to haye lived much beyond the middle of the first cen- 
tury. We may therefore conjecturally place it about 
A.D. 66. ‘ 

2. There are still less data from which to determine 
the place of writing. Burton, however, is of opinion 
that inasmuch as the descendants of “ Judas, the brother 
of the Lord,” if we identify him with the author of the 
epistle, were found in Palestine, he probably “did not. 
absent himself long from his native country,” and that 
the epistle was published there, since he styles himself. 
“the brother of James,” an expression most likely to be 
used in a country where James was well known” (Ec- 
cles. Hist. 1,384). With this locality will agree all the 
above considerations as to date. - : 

IV. Persons to whom the Epistle is addressed.—These 
are described by the writer as “ the called who are sancti- 
fied in God the Father, and kept for Jesus Christ.” From 
the resemblance of some parts of this epistle to the sec- 
ond of Peter, it has been inferred that it was sent to the 
same parties in Asia Minor, and with a view to enforcing 
the apostle’s admonitions; whilst others, from the strong- 
ly Jewish character of the writing, infer that it was ad- 
dressed to some body of Jewish Christians in Palestine. 
From the fact that the parties addressed seem to have 
been surrounded by a large and wicked population, some 
have supposed that they may have dwelt in Corinth, 
whilst others suggest one of the commercial cities of 
Syria. The supposition that the parties addressed dwelt a 
in Egypt is mere conjecture. But the address (ver. 1) & 


is applicable to Christians generally, and there is noth- 3 
ing in the body of the epistle to limit its reference; and 3 
though it is not improbable that the author had a par- ts 
ticular portion of the Church in view, and that the cs 


Christians of Palestine were the immediate objects of 
his warning, the dangers described were such as the 
whole Christian world was exposed to, and the adver- 
saries the same which had everywhere to be guarded 
against. 

V. Object, Contents, and Errors inveighed against.— 
The purpose which the writer had in view is stated by 
himself. After the inscription, he says that, intending ; 
to write “of the common salvation,” he found himself, . 
as 1t were, compelled to utter a solemn warning in de- 
fence of the faith, imperilled by the evil conduct of cor- 
rupt men (ver. 3). Possibly there was some observed 
outbreak which gave the occasion. The evil for a while 
had been working in secret-—* certain men crept in un- 
awares” (ver. 4) but now the canker showed itself, The 
crisis must be met promptly and resolutely. Therefore 
the writer denounces those who turned the grace of 
God “into lasciviousness,” virtually denying God by dis- 
obeying his law. He alarms by holding out three ex- 
amples of such sin and its punishment—the Israelites 
that sinned in the wilderness; the angels that “kept 
not their first estate ;” and the foul cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrha (yer.5-7). He next describes minutely the 
character of those whom he censures, and shows how of 


old they had been prophetically marked out as objects 
of deserved vengeance (ver. 8-16), Then, turning to 
the faithful, he reminds them that the apostles had fore- 
warned them that evil men would rise in the Church 
(ver. 17-19); exhorts them to maintain their own stead- 
fastness (ver. 20, 21), and to do their utmost in rescuing 
others from contamination (ver, 22,23); and concludes 
with an ascription of praise to him who alone could 
keep his people from falling (ver. 24, 25). The whole 
was thoroughly applicable to a time when iniquity was 
abounding, and the love of many waxing cold (Matt, 
xxiv, 12). 

The design of such a train of thought is obviously to 
put the believers to whom the epistle was addressed on 
their guard against the misleading efforts of certain per- 
sons to whose influence they were exposed. Who these 
persons were, or to what class of errorists they belonged, 
can only be matter of conjecture. Some, indeed (De 
Wette, Schwegler, Bleek), think the persons alluded to 
held no peculiar opinions, and were simply men of lax 
morals; but, from the manner in which the writer refers 
to them, it is evident that they were, to use the words 
of Dorner (Entwickelungsgesch. i, 104, E. T. i, 72), “not 
merely practically corrupt, but teachers of error as well.” 
Their opinions seem to have been of an antinomian 
character (vers. 4, 18, 19), but there is nothing to con- 
nect them, except in a very vague and distant way, with 
any of the later gnostic systems. The writer formally 
charges them with “denying the only Lord God, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” language which De Wette ad- 
mits usually applies to error of doctrine, but which here 
he, without any: reason, would understand of feeling and 
conduct, The licentious courses in which they indulged 
led Clement of Alexandria to think that they were the 
prototypes of the Carpocratians and such like: “Of 
these, and such as these,” he says,” I think that Jude 
spoke prophetically in his epistle” (Strom. iii,431, Sylb.) ; 
but this does not imply that they had formed a system 

_like that of the Carpocratians, but only that the notions 
and usages of the one adumbrated those of the other. 
Perhaps there have been in all ages persons who have 
sought by perverted doctrine to gain a sanction for sen- 
sual indulgence, and such undoubtedly were found dis- 
turbing the peace and corrupting the purity of the 
churches of Christ in different places as early as the 
second half of the 1st century. The persons against 
whom Jude writes were apparently of this class, but in 
their immorality the practical element was more promi- 
nent than the speculative. 

V1. Style—The main body of the epistle is well char- 
acterized by Alford (Gk. Test. iv, 147) as an impassioned 
invective, in the impetuous whirlwind of which the 
writer is hurried along, collecting example after exam- 
ple of divine vengeance on the ungodly; heaping epi- 
thet upon epithet, and piling image upon image, and, 
as it were, laboring for words and images strong enough 
to depict the polluted character of the licentious apos- 
tates against whom he is warning the Church; return- 
ing again and again to the subject, as though all lan- 
guage was insufficient to give an adequate idea of their 
profligacy, and to express his burning hatred of their 
perversion of the doctrines of the Gospel. 

The epistle is said by De Wette (Linleit. ins N.T. p. 
300) to be tolerably good Greek, though there are some 
peculiarities of diction which have led Schmid (Finlett. 
i, 314) and Bertholdt (vi, 3194) to imagine an Aramaic 

original, 

VII. Relation between the Epistle of Jude and 2 Peter. 
—The larger portion of this epistle (ver. 3-16) closely 
resembles in language and subject a part of the second 
Epistle of Peter (2 Pet. ii, 1-19). In both the heretical 
enemies of the Gospel are described in terms so similar 
as to preclude all idea of entire independence. Jude’s 
known habit of quotation would seem to render the sup- 
position most probable that he has borrowed from Pe- 
ter. Dr. Davidson, however (Introd. to the N. Test. iii, 
507), maintains the priority of Jude, As Jude’s Epistle 
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apparently emanated from Palestine, and (if the above 
date be correct) from Jerusalem, it may in some sort be 
regarded as an echo of Peter’s admonitions uttered not 
long before at the Roman capital, This question will 
be more fully examined under Perer, seconp EpistLe 
OF. 
VILL. Apocryphal Quotations.—This epistle presents 
one peculiarity, which, as we learn from Jerome, caused 
its authority to be impugned in very early times—the 
supposed citation of apocryphal writings (ver. 9, 14, 15). 

1, The former of these passages, containing the refer- 
ence to the contest of the archangel Michael and the 
devil “about the body of Moses,” was supposed by Ori- 
gen to have been founded on a Jewish work called the 
“Assumption of Moses” (‘AvaAnWic Mwoéwe), quoted 
also by CZcumenius (ii, 629), Origen’s words are ex- 
press, “ Which little work the apostle Jude has made 
mention of in his epistle” (De Princip. ii, 2; vol. i, p. 
138) ; and some have sought to identify the book with 
the MY MIMO, “ The Demise of Moses,” which is, 
however, proved by Michaelis (iv, 382) to be a modern 
composition, Attempts have also been made by Lard- 
ner, Macknight, Vitringa, and others, to interpret the 
passage in a mystical sense, by reference to Zech. iii, 1, 
2; but the similarity is too distant to afford any weight 
to the idea. There is, on the whole, little question that 
the writer is here making use of a Jewish tradition, 
based on Deut. xxxiv, 6, just as facts unrecorded in 
Scripture are referred to by Paul ‘(2 Tim. iii, 8; Gal. iii, 
19); by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii, 2; 
xi, 24); by James (v, 17), and Stephen (Acts vii, 22, 
23, 30). (See further, Zirkel, De Mosis ad Superos 
translatio, Wirceb. 1798.) See Moses, ASSUMPTION OF. 

2. As regards the supposed quotation from the book 
of Enoch, the question is not so clear whether Jude is 
making a citation from a work already in the hands of 
his readers—which is the opinion of Jerome (J. c.) and 
Tertullian (who was, in consequence, inclined to receive 
the book of Enoch as canonical Scripture), and has been 
held by many modern critics—or is employing a tradi- 
tionary prophecy not at that time committed to writing 
(a theory which the words used, “ Enoch prophesied, 
saying,” ixpopiirevcey .. . Evwy Aéywy, seem rather 
to favor), but afterwards embodied in the apocryphal 
work already named. This is maintained by Tregelles 
(Horne’s /ntrod. 10th edit., iv, 621), and has been held 
by Cave, Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, i, 420), Lightfoot (i, 
117), Witsius, and Calvin (comp. Jerome, Comm. in Eph. 
c. v, p. 647, 8; in Tit. ¢. i, p. 708). The present book 
of Enoch actually contains (ch. ii of The Book of Enoch, 
in Athiopic and English, by Dr. Laurence, 3d ed. Lond. 
1838) the very words cited by Jude; but some modern 
critics maintain that they were inserted in that book 
out of Jude’s epistle. See Enocn, Book or, 

But why should not an inspired author appropriate a 
piece of an apocryphal writing? If it contained ele- 
ments of truth, or was simply apposite to his purpose, 
why should he not use it? He does not (as some al- 
lege) attribute to it any inspired authority, nor ever 
vouch for its accuracy. It is never objected in deroga- 
tion of the apostle Paul that, both in speech and writing, 
he cited heathen authors, sometimes with a special ref- 
erence (Acts xvii, 28; 1 Cor. xv, 33; Gal. v, 23; Titus 
i, 12). It has also been asserted that in various parts 
of the New Testament there are allusions (if not formal 
citations) to several of the books commonly called apoc- 
ryphal, and to other Jewish productions (see Gough’s 
N.-Test. Quotations, p. 276-296). Common proverbs, we 
know, have been introduced into Scripture (1 Sam. xxiv, 
13; 2 Pet. ii, 22, where the former part only of the prov- 
erb cited is from the Old Testament). 

But there is no decisive proof that Jude could have 
seen the so-called book of Enoch. For, though this has 
been ascribed in part to the Maccabzan times, and is 
said to have assumed its present shape prior to our 
Lord’s advent (see Westcott, /ntroduct. p. 93, note), yet 
this is a theory on which critics are by no means agreed, 
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One of the latest who has investigated the question, 
Prof, Volkmar, of Ziirich (Zeitschrift der deutsch. mor- 
gen. Gesellschaft, 1869), maintains that it was composed 
by one of the disciples of Rabbi Akiba, in the time of 
the sedition of Barchochebas, about A.D, 182. Dr. Al- 
ford is convinced by Volkmar’s arguments, and infers 
hence that “the book of Enoch was not only of Jew- 
ish, but of distinctly antichristian origin” (Proleg. to 
Jude, p. 196). We are authorized, then, in believing 
that Jude merely incorporated into his epistle the 
tradition of Enoch’s propheey, which was afterwards 
embodied in the book as we now haye it. See TRApr- 
TION, 

IX. Commentaries.—Special exegetical helps on the 
whole Epistle of Jude exclusively are the following, of 
which we designate the most important by an asterisk 
prefixed: Didymus Alexandrinus, /n Kp. Jude (in Bibl. 
Max. Patr.v; and Bibl. Patr. Gallandii, vi); Bede, Lx- 
positio (in Opp. v); Luther, Auslegung (Wittenb. 1524, 
4to and 8vo; ete.); Maffe, Hxplanatio (Ven. 1576, 8yo) ; 
Ridley, Lxposition (Lond. n. d. 16mo); De Bree, Enar- 
ratio (Sagunt. 1582, 4to); Radeus, Jn Jude ep. (Antw. 
1584, Gen. 1599, 8vo); Danzeus, Commentarius [ includ. 
Ep. John | (Geneva, 1585, 8vo); Feuardent, Commenta- 
ius (Colon, 1595, 8vo); Junius, Note (Lugd. Bat. 1599, 
8vo; also in Opp.i, 1654); Willet, Commentarius (Lond. 
1603, Cambr. 1614, fol.; also Catholicon, in “ Harmonie,” 
_ete.) ; Turnbull, Sermons (London, 1606, 4to) ; Lancelott, 
Exegesis (Antw. 16138, 1626, 8vo); Boulduc, Commenta- 
ria (Paris, 1620, 4to); Pareus, Commentarius (Francof. 
1626, 4to); Rost, Commentarius (Rostock, 1627, 4to); 
Stumpf, Lxplicatio (Coburg, 1627, 8vo); Otes, Sermons 
(London, 1633, 4to); Gerhard, A dnotationes (Jen. 1641, 
1660, 1665, 4to) ; Du Bois, Explicatio (Paris, 1644, 8vo) ; 
Jenkyn, Mirposicion (Lond. 1652-54, 2 pts. in 1 vol. 4to; 
Glasgow, 1783; Lond, 1839, 8vo); Calovius, Explicatio 
(Vitemb., 1654, 1719, 4to) Manton, Lectures (London, 
1658, 4to); Broughton, Lxposition (Lond. 1662, fol.; also 
in Works, p. 402); Wandalin, Prodromus (Hafniz, 1663, 
4to); Rappolt, Observationes (Lipsize, 1675, 4to) ; Grelot. 
Commentarius (L. B. 1676, 4to); Verryn, Commentarius 
(L. Bat. 1677, 4to); Visscher, Verklaaring (Amst. 1681, 
4to; also in German, Bremen, 1744, 4to); Titelmann 
[Schenck ], Commentarius (Marp. 1693, 8vo); Antonio, 
Verklaaring (includ. 1 Pet.| CLeoward. 1693, 1697, 4to; 
also in German, Brem, 1700, fol.); Martin, Commentarius 
(Lipsix, 1694, 1727, 4to); Fecht, Expositio (Rost. 1696, 
4to); Nemeth, Kaplicutio (1700, 4to); Dorsche, Com- 
mentarius (fragment. in Gerhard’s Commentatio. Francf. 
et Lips. 1700, 4to) ; Perkins, Kxposition (in Works, Cam- 
bridge, 1701, ete., iii, 479); Szattmar, Mxplicatio (Fra- 
nec. 1702, 4to); Witsius, Commentarius (L. B. 1703, 4to ; 
also in Meletemata, p. 323); Feustking, Commentarius 
(Vitemb. 1707, fol.) ; Quade, /n Epistolam et vitam Jude 
(Gryph. 1709, 4to); Creyghton, Ontleeding (Haarlem, 
1719, 4to); Weiss, Commentatio (Helmstadt, 1723, 4to) ; 
Walther, Hxegesis (Guelpherb. 1724, 4to); Buckner, £7- 
kldrung (Erfurt, 1727, 4to); Reimmann, Entsiegelung 
(Brunsw. 1731, 4to); Van Seelen, Judas antifanaticus 
(Lub. 1732, 4to); Semler, Commentatio [on var. read. | 
(Hal. 1747, 1784, 4to); Schmidt, Observationes (Lipsize, 
1768, 4to); Herder, Briefe zweener Briider Jesu (Lemgo, 
1775, 8vo); Pomarius, Commentarius (Vitemb. 1784, 
8vo); Hasse, Eriduterung (Jen. 1786, 8vo); Hartmann, 
Commentatio (Cothen, 1793, 4to) ; Kahler, A nmerkungen 
(Rint. 1798, 8vo); *Hiinlein, Commentarius (Erlangen, 
1799, 1801, 1804, 8vo) ; Harenberg, Hapositio (in Miscell. 
Lips. nov. iii, 879 sq.); Elias, Dissertatio (Ultraj. 1803, 
8vo); Dahl, De aidevria, ete. [including 2 Pet. | (Rost. 
1807, 8v0) ; Laurmann, Note (Gron. 1818, 8vo0); *Jes- 
sien, Commentatio [introductory] (Lipsia, 1820, 8vo); 
Muir, Discourses (Glasg. 1822, 8vo); *Arnaud, Sur Vau- 
thenticite, ete, (Strasb. 1835, 8v0); Scharling, Commen- 
tarius [ includ. James] (Havn, 1841, 8vo); Brun, Jntro- 
duction Gn French, Strasb, 1842, 8vo); Bickersteth, Ea- 
position (London, 1846, 12mo); Maegillivray, Lectures 
(Lond. 1846, 8v0); *Stier, 4 uslequng (Berl. 1850, 8v0); 
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Commentary (Boston, 1856, 12mo); Ritschl, Antinomis-_ 
ten, ete. (in the Stud. u. Krit, 1861, p. 103 sq.) ; Schott, 


Erlduterung (Erlang. 1863, 8vo). See EpistLes,Catu- 


OLIC. 

Judex, Marru vs, a German theologian, and one 
of the principal writers of the Centuries of Magdeburg 
(q. v.), was born at Dippoldsforest, in Saxony, Septem- 
ber 22, 1528. He was educated at Wittenberg Univer- 
sity, where he took his master’s degree in Oct. 1549. 
Shortly after he became minister of the church of St. Ul- 
ric, at Magdeburg, and left this position in 1559 to be- 
come professor of divinity at the University at Jena; but 
only eighteen months later he was ousted from the 
chair by order of the duke of Saxony, on account of his 
opposition to the Synergists, who were in great favor 
at court. As a cause for his removal the authorities as- 
signed his publication of De fuga Papatus. 
removed to Magdeburg, but, like the other authors of 
the Centuries, he had to endure persecution. He was 
finally obliged to quit Magdeburg, and spent the remain- 
der of his life at Wismar. He died May 15, 1564. See 
Bayle, Hist. Dict. s. v. 


Judge (S51, shophet’, usu. in the plur, D°UBEiD, 
shophetim’, rulers rather than magistrates, from DbwW, 
different from 5", to try a cause, see Gesenius, 8. V.; 
compare Bertholdt’s Theolog. Journ. vii, 1; Werner, in 
Rudelbach’s Zeitschr. 1844, iii, 17; Sept., N. Test. Acts 
xiii, 20, and Josephus, Ant. vi, 5, 4, covrat; in Dan. iii, 
2,3, a diff. Chald. term is employed, {"77373X, adar- 


gazerin’, chief judges: in two passages, Exod. xxi, 6; 


xxii, 8, the Hebrew magistrates are called BAHN, elo- 
him’, gods, compare Psa, ]xxxii,1,6; John x,34; but see 
Gesenius, s.v.). Besides being the general title of any 
magistrate, this name is applied to those persons who 
at intervals presided over the affairs of the Israelites 
during the four and a half centuries which elapsed from 
the death of Joshua to the accession of Saul, as recounted 
in the book of Judges, and as alluded to by the apostle 
Paul in Acts xiii,20. These judges were fifteen in num- 
ber: 1, Othniel; 2. Ehud; 8, Shamgar; 4, Deborah and 
Barak; 5, Gideon; 6. Abimelech; 7. Tola; 8. Jair; 9. 
Jephthah; 10. Ibzan; 11. Elon; 12. Abdon; 13. Sam- 
son; 14. Eli; 15. Samuel. For an account of the events 
of each judgeship, see the judges in their alphabetical 
place; for a discussion of the length of the entire pe- 
riod, and the adjustment of the different epochs, see 
CuronoLtocy. The history appears to coincide with a 
time of mutual collision between the surrounding na- 
tions. See also JupGrs, Book or, 

I. Earliest Forms and Characteristics of the Magiste- 
rial Office among the Hebrews.—The administration of 
justice in all early Eastern nations, as among the Arabs 
of the desert to this day, rests with the patriarchal se- 
niors, the judges being the heads of tribes, or of chief 
houses in a tribe. (The expression anvn"2 RWI, 
Numb. xxv, 14, is remarkable, and seems to mean the 
patriarchal senior of a subdivision of the tribe: comp. 1 
Chron, iv, 38; Judg. v, 3;-15). Such, from their ele- 
vated position, would have the requisite leisure, would 
be able to make their decisions respected, and through 
the wider intercourse of superior station would decide 
with fuller experience and riper reflection. Thus, in the 
book of Job (xxix, 7, 8, 9), the patriarchal magnate is 
represented as going forth “to the gate” amid the re- 
spectful silence of elders, princes, and nobles, (compare 
Xxxii, 9). The actual chiefs of individual tribes are 
mentioned on various occasions, one as late as the time 
of David, as preserving importance in the common- 
wealth (Numb. vii, 2, 10,11; xvii, 6, or 17 in Heb. text; 
Xxxiy, 18; Josh. xxii, 14; so perh. Numb. xvi, 2; xxi, 
18). Whether the princes of the tribes mentioned in 1 
Chron, xxvii, 16; xxviii, 1, are patriarchal heads, or 
merely chief men appointed by the king to govern, is 
not strictly certain; but it would be foreign to all an-. 
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cient Eastern analogy to suppose that they forfeited the 
-judicial prerogative before they were overshadowed by 
the monarchy, and in David's time this is contrary to the 
tenor of history. During the oppression of Egypt the 
nascent people would necessarily have few questions at 
law to plead, and the Egyptian magistrate would take 
cognizance of theft, violence, and other matters of police. 
Yet the question put to Moses shows that “a prince” 
and “a judge” were connected even then in the popular 
idea (Exod. ii, 14; compare Numb. xvi, 13). When 
the people emerged from this oppression into national 
existence, the want of a machinery of judicature began 
to press. The patriarchal seniors did not instantly as- 
sume the function, having probably been depressed by 
bondage till rendered untit for it, not having become 
experienced in such matters, nor having secured the 
confidence of their tribesmen. Perhaps for these rea- 
sons Moses at first took the whole burden of judicature 
upon himself, then at the suggestion of Jethro (Exod. 
xviii, 14-24) instituted judges over numerically gradu- 
ated sections of the people. These were chosen for their 
moral fitness, but from Deut. i, 15, 16, we may infer that 
they were taken from among those to whom primogen- 
iture would have assignedit. Saye in offences of public 
magnitude, criminal cases do not appear to have been 
distinguished from civil. The duty of teaching the 
people the knowledge of the law which pertained to the 
Levites, doubtless included such instruction as would 
assist the judgment of those who were thus to decide 
according to it. The Levites were thus the ultimate 
sources of ordinary jurisprudence, and perhaps the 
“teaching” aforesaid may merely mean expounding 
the law as applicable to difficult cases arising in prac- 
tice. Beyond this it is not possible to indicate any di- 
vision of the provinces of deciding on points of law as 
distinct from points of fact. The judges mentioned as 
standing before Joshua in the great assemblies of the 
people must be understood as the successors of those 
chosen by Moses, and had doubtless been elected with 
Joshua’s sanction from among the same general class of 
patriarchal seniors (Josh. iv, 2,4; xxii, 14; SEU Ey 
The judge was reckoned a sacred person, and secured 
even from verbal injuries. Seeking a decision at law is 
called “inquiring of God” (Exod. xviii, 15). The term 
“ods” is actually applied to judges (Exod. xxi, 6; 
compare Psa. Ixxxii, 1,6). The judge was told, “ Thou 
shalt not be afraid of the face of men, for the judgment 
is God’s;” and thus, while human instrumentality was 
indispensable, the source of justice was upheld as divine, 
and the purity of its administration only sank with the 
decline of religious feeling. In this spirit speaks Psa. 
lxxxii—a lofty charge addressed to all who judge; com- 
pare the qualities regarded as essential at the institution 
of the office (Exod. xviii. 21), and the strict admonition 
of Deut. xvi, 18-20. But besides the sacred dignity 
thus given to the only royal function, which, under the 
theocracy, lay in human hands, it was made popular by 
being vested in those who led public feeling, and its im- 
portance in the public eye appears from such passages 
as Psa. Ixix, 12 (comp. exix, 23); bxxxil; exlviii, 11; 
Proy. vili, 15; xxi, 4, 5, 23. There could have been no 
considerable need for the legal studies and expositions 
of the Levites during the wanderings in the wilderness, 
while Moses was alive to solve all questions, and while 
the law which they were to expound was not wholly 
delivered. The Levites, too, had a charge of cattle to 
look after in that wilderness like the rest, and seem to 
have acted also, being Moses’s own tribe, as supports to 
his executive authority. But then few of the greater 
entanglements of property could arise before the people 
were settled in their possession of Canaan. Thus they 
were disciplined in smalier matters, and under Moses’s 
own eye, for greater ones. When, however, the com- 
mandment, “Judges and officers shalt thou make thee 
in all thy gates” (Deut. xvi, 18), came to be fulfilled in 
Canaan, there were the following sources from which 
those officials might be supplied: Ist, the ex - officio 
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judges, or their successors, as chosen by Moses; 2dly, 
any surplus left of patriarchal seniors when these were 
taken out (as has been shown from Deut. i, 15, 16) from 
that class; and, 3dly, the Levites, On what principle 
the non-Levitical judges were chosen after divine super- 
intendence was interrupted at Joshua’s death is not 
clear. A simple way would have been for the existing 
judges in every town, etc., to choose their own col- 
leagues, as vacancies fell, from among the limited num- 
ber of persons who, being heads of families, were com- 
petent. Generally speaking, the reputation for superior 
wealth, as some guarantee against facilities for corrup- 
tion, would determine the choice of a judge, and, taken 
in connection with personal qualities, would tend to 
limit the choice to probably a very few persons in prac- 
tice. The supposition that judicature will always be 
provided for is carried through all the books of the Law 
(see Exod. xxi, 6; xxii; Lev. xix, 15; Numb, xxxv, 24; 
Deut. i, 16; xvi, 18; xxy, 1). All that we know of the 
facts of later history confirms the supposition. The He- 
brews were sensitive as regards the administration of 
justice; nor is the free spirit of their early common- 
wealth in anything more manifest than in the resent- 
ment which followed the venal or partial judge. The 
fact that justice reposed on a popular basis of adminis- 
tration largely contributed to keep up this spirit of in- 
dependence, which is the ultimate check on all perver- 
sions of the tribunal, The popular aristocracy (if we 
may so term it) of heads of tribes, sections of tribes, or 
families, is found to fall into two main orders of varying 
nomenclature, and rose from the ecapite censi, or mere 
citizens, upward. The more common name for the 
higher order is “princes,” and for the lower, “ elders” 
(Judg. viii, 14; Exod. ii, 14; Job xxix, 7, 8,9; Ezra x, 
8). These orders were the popular element of judica- 
ture. On the other hand, the Levitical body was im- 
bued with a keen sense of allegiance to God as the Au- 
thor of Law, and to the Covenant as his embodiment of 
it, and soon gained whatever forensic experience and 
erudition those simple times could yield; hence they 
brought to the judicial task the legal acumen and sense 
of general principles which complemented the ruder lay 
element. ‘Thus the Hebrews really enjoyed much of 
the virtue of a system which allots separate provinces 
to judge and jury, although we cannot trace any such 
line of separation in their functions, save in so far as has 
been indicated above. To return to the first or popular 
branch, there is reason to think, from the second con- 
currence of phraseology amid much diversity, that in 
every city these two ranks of “princes” and “ elders” 
had their analogies, and that a variable number of heads 
of families and groups of families, in two ranixs, were 
popularly recognised, whether with or without any 
form of election, as charged with the duty of adminis- 
tering justice. Succoth (Judg, viii, 14) may be taken 
as an example. Evidently the. er-officio judges of Mo- 
ses’s choice would have left their successors when the 
tribe of Gad, to which Succoth pertained (Josh. xiii, 
97), settled in its territory and towns: and what would 
be more simple than that the whole number of judges 
in that tribe should be allotted to its towns in propor- 
tion to their size? As such judges were mostly the 
head men by genealogy, they would fall into their nat. 
ural places, and symmetry would be preserved. The 
Levites also were apportioned, on the whole, equally 
among the tribes; and if they preserved their limits, 
there were probably few parts of Palestine beyond a 
day’s journey from a Levitical city. 

One great hold which the priesthood had, in their ju- 
risdiction, upon men’s ordinary life was the custody in 
the sanctuary of the standard weights and measures, to 
which, in cases of dispute, reference was doubtless made, 
It is, however, reasonable to suppose that in most towns 
sufficiently exact models of them for all ordimary ques- 
tions would be kept, since to refer to the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, Jerusalem, etc., in every case of dispute between 
dealers would be nugatory (Exod. xxx, 13; Numb. iii,47; 
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Bzek. xlv, 12). Above all these, the high-priest in the 
ante-regal period was the resort in difficult cases Cis 
xvii, 12), as the chief jurist of the nation, and one ce 
would, in case of need, be perhaps oracularly directed ; 
yet we hear of none acting as judge save Eli, nor is any 
judicial act recorded of him—though perhaps his not re- 
straining his sons is meant to be noticed as a failure in 
his judicial duties. Now the judicial authority of any 
such supreme tribunal must have wholly lapsed at the 
time of the events recorded in Judg. xix. It should not 
be forgotten that in some cases of “blood” the “ con- 
gregation” themselves were to “judge” (Numb. XXXV, 
24), and that the appeal of Judg. xx, 4-7 was thus in 
the regular course of constitutional law. It is also a 
fact of some weight, negatively, that none of the special 
deliverers called judges was of priestly lineage, or even 
became as much noted as Deborah, a woman. This 
seems to show that any central action of the high-priest 
on national unity was null, and of this supremacy, had 
it existed in force, the judicial prerogative was the main 
element. Difficult cases would include cases of appeal, 
and we may presume that, save so far as the authority 
of those special deliverers made itself felt, there was no 
judge in the last resort from Joshua to Samuel. In- 
deed, the current phrase of those deliverers that they 
“judged” Israel during their term, shows which branch 
of their authority was most in request, and the demand 
of the people for a king was, in the first instance, that 
he might “judge them,” rather than that he might 
“fight their battles” (1 Sam. viii, 5, 20). 

Il. Peculiar Traits and Functions of the “ Judges” in 
the Period designated by their Rule-—The station and 
office of these shophetim are involved in great obscurity, 
partly from the want of clear intimations in the history 
in which their exploits and government are recorded, 
and partly from the absence of parallels in the history 
of other nations by which our notions might be assist- 
ed. The offices filled by Moses and Joshua, whose pres- 
ence was so essential for the time and the occasion, were 
not at all involved in the general machinery of the He- 
brew government. They were specially appointed for 
particular services, for the performance of which they 
were invested with extraordinary powers; but when 
their mission was accomplished, society reverted to its 
permanent institutions and its established forms of goy- 
ernment. As above seen, every tribe had its own he- 
reditary chief or “prince,” who presided over its affairs, 
administered justice in all ordinary cases, and led the 
troops in time of war. His station resembled that of 
the Arabian emirs, or rather, perhaps, of the khans of 
the Tartar tribes inhabiting Persia and the countries 
further east. He was assisted in these important duties 
by the subordinate officers, the chiefs of families, who 
formed his council in such matters of policy as affected 
their particular district, supported his decisions in civil 
or criminal inquiries, and commanded under him in the 
field of battle (Numb. xxvi, xxvii; Josh. vii, 16-18). 
This. was, in fact, the old patriarchal government, to 
which the Hebrews were greatly attached. It was an 
institution suited to the wants of men who live dispersed 
in loosely connected tribes, and not to the wants and 
exigencies of a nation. It was in principle segregative, 
not aggregative, and although there are traces of uni- 
ted agreement through a congress of delegates, or rather 
of national chiefs and elders of the tribes, this was an 
inefficient instrument of general government, seeing that 
it was only applicable or applied to great occasions, and 
could have no bearing on the numerous questions of an 
administrative nature which arise from day to day in 
every state, and which there should somewhere exist the 
power to arrange and determine. This defect of the 
general government it was one of the objects of the the- 
oeratical institutions to remedy. Jehovah had taken 
upon himself the function of king of the chosen people, 
and he dwelt among them m his palace - tabernacle. 
Here he was always ready, through his priest, to coun- 
sel them in matters of general interest, as well as in 
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those having reference only to particular tribes; and to 
his court they were all required by the law to repair — 
Here, then, was the principle — 


three times every year. principle 
of a general administration, calculated and designed to 
unite the tribes into a nation by giving them a common 
government in all the higher and more general branches 
of administration, and a common centre of interest for 
all the political and ecclesiastical relations of the com- 
munity. It was on this footing that the law destined 
the government of the Hebrews to proceed, after the pe- 


culiar functions of the legislator and the conqueror had 


been fulfilled. See THEOcRACY. 

The fact is, however, that, through the perversity of 
the people, this settlement of the general government on 
theocratical principles was not carried out in its proper 
form and extent, and it is in this neglect we are to seek 
the necessity for those officers called judges who were 


from time to time raised up to correct some of the evils 


which resulted from it. It is very evident from the 
whole history of the judges that, after the death of 
Joshua, the Israelites threw themselves back upon the 
segregative principles of their government by tribes, 
and all but utterly neglected, and for a long period did 
utterly neglect, the rules and usages on which the gen- 
eral government was established. There was, in fact, 
no human power adequate to enforce them. They were 
good in themselves, they were gracious, they conferred 
high privileges, but they were enforced by no sufficient 
authority. No one was amenable to any tribunal for 
neglecting the annual feasts, or for not referring the di- 
rection of public affairs to the divine King. Omissions 
on these points involved the absence of the divine pro- 
tection and blessing, and were left to be punished by 
their consequences. The man who obeyed in this and 
other things was blessed; the man who did not was not 
blessed; and general obedience was rewarded with na- 
tional blessing, and general. disobedience with national 
punishment. The enormities and transgressions into 
which the people fell in consequence of such neglect, 
which left them an easy prey to idolatrous influences, 
are fully recorded in the Book of Judges. The people 
could not grasp the idea of a divine and invisible king ; 
they could not bring themselves to recur to him in all 
those cases in which the judgment of a human king 
would have determined the course of action, or in which 
his arm would haye worked for their deliverance. There- 
fore it was that God allowed them judges in the persons 
of faithful men, who acted for the most part as agents of 
the divine will—regents of the invisible King, and who, 
holding their commission directly from him or with his 
sanction, would be more inclined to act as dependent 
vassals of Jehovah than kings, who, as members of royal 
dynasties, would come to reign with notions of indepen- 


| dent rights and royal privileges, which would draw 


away their attention from their true place in the theoc- 
racy. In this greater dependence of the judges upon 
the divine King we see the secret of their institution. 
The Israelites were disposed to rest upon their sepa- 
rate interests as tribes, and, having thus allowed’ the 
standing general government to remain inoperative 
through disuse, they would,in case of emergency, have 
been disposed “ to make themselves a king like the na- 
tions” had their attention not been directed to the ap- 
pointment of officers whose authority could rest on no 
tangible right apart from character and services, which, 
with the temporary nature of their power, rendered their 
functions more accordant with the principles of the the- 
ocracy than those of any other public officers could be. 
It is probably in this adaptation to the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the Hebrew theocracy that we shall discover 
the reason of our inability to find any similar oifice 
among other nations. In being thus peculiar it resem- 
bled the dictatorship among the Romans, to which of- 
fice, indeed, that of the judges has been compared, and 
perhaps this parallel is the nearest that can be found. 
But there is this great difference, that the dictator laid 
down his power as soon as the crisis which had called 
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for its exercise had passed away, and in no case could 
this unwonted supremacy be retained beyond a limited 
time (Livy, ix, 34); but the Hebrew judge remained in- 
vested with his high authority the whole period of his 
life, and is therefore usually described by the sacred his- 
torian as presiding to the end of his days over the tribes 
of Israel, amid the peace and security which his milita- 
ry skill and counsels had, under the divine blessing, re- 
stored to the land. 

It is usual to consider the judges as commencing their 
career with military exploits to deliver Israel from for- 
eign oppression, but this is by no means invariably the 
case. Eli and Samuel were not military men; Deborah 
judged Israel before she planned the war against Jabin ; 
and of Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, it is at least uncer- 
tain whether they ever held any military command. 
In many cases it is true that military achievements 
were the means by which they elevated themselves to 
the rank of judges; but in general the appointment 
may be said to have varied with the exigencies of the 
times, and with the particular circumstances which in 
times of trouble would draw the public attention to per- 
sons who appeared suited by their gifts and influence 
to advise in matters of general concernment, to decide 
in questions arising between tribe and tribe, to admin- 
ister public affairs, and to appear as their recognised 
head in their intercourse with their neighbors and op- 
pressors. As we find that many of these judges arose 
during times of oppression, it seems to us that this last 
circumstance, which has never been taken into account, 
must have had a remarkable influence in the appoint- 
ment of the judge. Foreigners could not be expected 
to enter into the peculiarities of the Hebrew constitu- 
tion, and would expect to receive the proposals, remon- 
strances, or complaints of the people through some per- 
son representing the whole nation, or that part of it to 
which their intercourse applied. The law provided no 
such officer except in the high-priest; but as the He- 
brews themselves did not recognise the true operation 
of their theocracy, much less were strangers likely to do 
so. On the officer they appointed to represent the body 
of the people, under circumstances which compelled 
them to deal with foreigners mightier than themselves, 
would naturally devolve the command of the army in 
war, and the administration of justice in peace. This 
last was among ancient nations, and it is still in the 
Fast, regarded as the first and most important duty of 
a ruler, and the interference of the judges was probably 
confined to the cases arising between different tribes, for 
which the ordinary magistrates would find it difficult to 
secure due authority to their decisions. 

In nearly all the instances recorded the appointment 
seems to have been by the free, unsolicited choice of the 
people. The election of Jephthah, who was nominated 
as the fittest man for the existing emergency, probably 
resembled that which was usually followed on such oc- 
casions; and probably, as in his case, the judge, in ac- 
cepting the office, took care to make such stipulations 
as he deemed necessary. The only cases of direct divine 
appointment are those of Gideon and Samson, and the 
last stood in the peculiar position of having been from 
before his birth ordained “to begin to deliver Israel.” 
Deborah was called to deliver Israel, but was already a 
judge. Samuel was called by the Lord to be a prophet, 
but not a judge, which ensued from the high gifts which 


_the people recognised as dwelling in him; and as to Eli, 


the office of judge seems to have devolved naturally, or, 
rather, ex-officio, upon him; and his case seems to be 
the only one in which the high-priest appears in the 
character which the theocraticai institutions designed 
for him. 

The following clear summary of their duties and priv- 
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ileges is from Jahn (Bzbl. A rchdol. 1, i, § 22 sq.; Heb. | 


Commonwealth, Stowe’s transl., § 23): “The office of 
judges or regents was heid during life, but it was not 
hereditary, neither could they appoint their successors. 
Their authority was limited by the law alone; and in 
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doubtful cases they were directed to consult the divine 
King through the priest by Urim and Thummim (Numb, 
xxvii, 21). ‘They were not obliged in common cases to 
ask advice of the ordinary rulers; it was sufficient if 
these did not remonstrate against the measures of the 
judge. In important emergencies, however, they con- 
voked a general assembly of the rulers, over which they 
presided and exercised a powerful influence. They could 
issue orders, but not enact laws; they could neither levy 
taxes nor appoint officers, except perhaps in the army. 
Their authority extended only over those tribes by 
whom they had been elected or acknowledged; for it is 
clear that several of the judges presided over separate 
tribes. ‘There was no income attached to their office, 
nor was there any income appropriated to them, unless 
it might be a larger share in the spoils, and those pres- 
ents which were made them as testimonials of respect 
(Judg. viii, 24). They bore no external marks of dig- 
nity, and maintained no retinue of courtiers, though 
some of them were very opulent. They were not only 
simple in their manners, moderate in their desires, and 
free from avarice and ambition, but noble and magnan- 
imous men, who felt that whatever they did for their 
country was above all reward, and could not be recom- 
pensed; who desired merely to promote the public good, 
and who chose rather to deserve well of their country 
than to be enriched by its wealth. This exalted patri- 
otism, like everything else connected with politics in 
the theocratical state of the Hebrews, was partly of a 
religious character, and these regents always conducted 
themselves as the officers of God; in all their enter- 
prises they relied upon him, and their only care was 
that their countrymen should acknowledge the authori- 
ty of Jehovah, their invisible king (Judg. viii, 22 sq.; 
compare Heb. xi). Still they were not without faults, 
neither are they so represented by their historians; 
they relate, on the contrary, with the utmost frankness, 
the great sins of which some of them were guilty. They 
were not merely deliverers of the state from a foreign 
yoke, but destroyers of idolatry, foes of pagan vices, 
promoters of the knowledge of God, of religion, and of 
morality ; restorers of theocracy in the minds of the 
Hebrews, and powerful instruments of divine Proyi- 
dence in the promotion of the great design of preserving 
the Hebrew constitution, and by that means of rescuing 
the true religion from destruction. . . . By comparing 
the periods during which the Hebrews were oppressed 
by their enemies with those in which they were inde- 
pendent and governed by their own constitution, it is 
apparent that the nation in general experienced much 
more prosperity than adversity in the time of the judges. 
Their dominion continued four hundred and fifty years ; 
but the whole time of foreign oppression amounts only 
to one hundred and eleven years, scarcely a fourth part 
of that period. Even during these one hundred and 
eleven years the whole nation was seldom under thé 
yoke at the same time, but, for the most part, separate 
tribes only were held in servitude; nor were their op- 
pressions always very severe; and all the calamities 
terminated in the advantage and glory of the people as 
soon as they abolished idolatry and returned to their 
king, Jehovah. Neither was the nation in such a 
state of anarchy at this time as has generally been sup- 
posed. There were regular judicial tribunals at which 
justice could be obtained, and when there was no su- 
preme regent, the public welfare was provided for by 
the ordinary rulers” (Ruth iv, 1-11; Judg. Willig 22) Xs 
17,18; xi, 1-11; 1 Sam. iv, 1; vii, 1, 2). 

See generally Buddei Hist. V. 7. i, 939 sq.; Zeltner, 
De adolescentia reip. Israel. (Altorf, 1696); Bauer, Heb. 
Gesch. ii, 34 sq.; Hess, Gesch. Josua’s u. d. Heerfitihrer 
(Liv. 1779), ii; Paulus, Theol.-exeget. Conservator. ii, 180 
sq.; Doring, Das Zettalter der Richter (Freiburg, 1833) ; 
Ewald. sr. Gesch. ii, 362 sq.; Stanley, Hist. of Jewish 
Church, lect. xiii. 

Ill. The Judicial Office in later Periods among the He- 
brews,—The magisterial functions of the priesthood be- 
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ing, it may be presumed, in abeyance during the period 
of the judges, seem to have merged in the monarchy. 
The kingdom of Saul suffered too severely from exter- 
nal foes to allow civil matters much prominence. Hence 
of his only two recorded judicial acts, the one (1 Sam. 
xi, 13) was the mere remission of a penalty popularly 
demanded; the other the pronouncing of a sentence (ib. 
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ruled in turn by the right sense of the people. In Da- 
vid’s reign it was evidently the rule for the king to hear 
causes in person, and not merely be passively, or even 
by deputy (though this might also be included), the 
“fountain of justice” to his people. For this purpose, 
perhaps, it was prospectively ordained that the king 
should “write him a copy of the law,” and “read there- 
in all the days of his life” (Deut. xvii, 18, 19). The 
same class of cases which were reserved for Moses would 
probably fall to his lot, and the high-priest was, of 
course, ready to assist the monarch, This is further 
presumable from the fact that no officer analogous to a 
chief justice ever appears under the kings. It has been 
supposed that the subjection of all Israel to David’s 
sway caused an influx of such cases, and that advantage 
was arifully taken of this by Absalom (2 Sam, xv, J-4); 
but the rate at which cases were disposed of can hardly 
have been slower among the ten tribes after David had 
become their king, than it was during the previous an- 
archy. It is more probable that during Dayid’s uni- 
formly successful wars wealth and population increased 
rapidly, and civil cases multiplied faster than the king, 
occupied with war, could attend to them, especially when 
the summary process customary in the Hast is consid- 
ered. Perhaps the arrangements mentioned in 1 Chron. 
Xxill,4; xxvi, 29 (compare v, 82, “rulers” probably in- 
cluding judges), of the 6000 Levites acting as “ officers 
and judges,” and amongst them specially “ Chenaniah 
and his sons,” with others, for the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
may have been made to meet the need of suitors. In 
Solomon’s character, whose reign of peace would surely 
be fertile in civil questions, the “ wisdom to judge” was 
the fitting first quality (1 Kings iii,9; comp. Psa. Ixxii, 
1-4). As a judge Solomon shines ‘in all his glory” (1 
Kings iii, 16, ete.). No criminal was too powerful for 
his justice, as some had been for his father’s (2 Sam. iii, 
39, 1 Kings ii, 5, 6, 33, 34). The examples of direct 
royal exercise of judicial authority are 2 Sam. i, 15; iv, 
9-12, where sentence is summarily executed, and the 
supposed case of 2 Sam, xiv, 1-21. The denunciation 
of 2 Sam, xii, 5,6, though not formally judicial, is yet 
in the same spirit. Solomon similarly proceeded in the 
cases of Joab and Shimei (1 Kings ii, 34, 46; compare 2 
Kings xiv, 5,6). It is likely that royalty in Israel was 
ultimately unfavorable to the local independence con- 
nected with the judicature of the “princes” and “ eld- 
ers” in the territory and cities of each tribe. The ten- 
dency of the monarchy was doubtless to centralize, and 
we read of large numbers of king’s officers appointed to 
this and cognate duties (1 Chron, xxiii, 4; XXVi, 29-82), 
If the general machinery of justice had been, as is rea- 
sonable to think, deranged or retarded during a period 
of anarchy, the Levites afforded the fittest materials for 
its reconstitution. Being to some extent detached, both 
locally, and by special duties, exemptions, etc., from the 
mass of the population, they were more easily brought 
to the steady routine which justice requires, and, what 
1s no less important, were, in case of neglect of duty, 
more at the mercy of the king (as shown in the case of 
the priests at Nob, 1 Sam. xxii, 17). Hence it is prob- 
able that the Levites generally superseded the local eld- 
ers in the administration of justice, But subsequently, 
when the Levites withdrew from the kingdom of the 
ten tribes, judicial elders probably again filled the gap. 
Thus they conducted the mock trial of Naboth ( Kings 
xxi, 8-13), There is in 2 Chron. X1x, 5, ete., a special 
notice of a reappointment of judges by J ehoshaphat, and 
of a distinct court, of appeal, perhaps, at Jerusalem, com- 


posed of Levitical and of lay elements, In the same 
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place (as also in a previous one, 1 Chron, xxvi, 32) 
curs a mention of “the king’s matters” as a branch 


jurisprudence.. The rights of the prerogative having a | 


constant tendency to encroach, and needing | continual 
regulation, these may have grown probably into a de- 
partment somewhat like the English Exchequer, 
One more change is noticeable in the pre-Babylonian 
eriod. The “princes” constantly appear as a powerful 


having a fixed centre of action at Jerusualem, till, in 
the reign of Zedekiah, they seem to exercise some of 


the duties of a privy council, and especially a collective — 


jurisdiction (2 Chron. xxviii, 21; Jer. xxvi, 10, 16). 


These “ princes” are probably the heads of great houses” 
in Judah and Benjamin, whose fathers had once been — 
the pillars of local jurisdiction, but who, through the 

attractions of a court, and probably also under the con-— 
stant alarm of hostile invasion, became gradually resi- _ 
dents in the capital, and formed an oligarchy which drew ~ 


to itself, amidst the growing weakness of the latter mon- 
archy, whatever vigor was left in the state, and en- 
croached on the sovereign attribute of justice. The 
employment in offices of trust and emolument would 
tend also in the same way, and such chief families would 
probably monopolize such employment. Hence the con- 
stant burden of the prophetic strain, denouncing the neg- 
lect, the perversion, the corruption of judicial function- 
aries (Isa. i, 17,21; v,7; x, 23; xxviii, 7; lvi, 1; lix, 4; 
Jer.ii,8; v,1; vii,5; xxi,12; Ezek. xxii,27; xlv, 8,9; 
Hos. v, 10; vii, 5,7; Amos v, 7, 15, 24; vi, 12; Hab. 1, 
4,etc.). Still, although far changed from its broad and 
simple basis in the earlier period, the administration of 
justice had little resembling the set and rigid system of 
the Sanhedrim of later times. . This last change arose 
from the fact that the patriarchal seniority, degenerate 
and corrupted as it became before the captivity, was by 
that event broken up, and a new basis of judicature had 
to be sought for. See SANHEDRIM. 

IV. Judicial Customs.—With regard to the forms of 
procedure, little more is known than may be gathered 
from the two examples, Ruth iv, 2, of a civil, and 1 
Kings xxi, 8-14, of a criminal character; to which, as a 
specimen of royal summary jurisdiction, may be added 
the well-known “judgment” of Solomon. Boaz appar- 
ently empanels, as it were, the first ten “elders” whom 
he meets “in the gate,” the well-known site of the Ori- 
ental court, and cites the other party by “Ho, such a 
one ;” and the people appear to be invoked as attesting 
the legality of the proceeding. The whole affair bears 
an extemporaneous aspect, which may, however, be 
merely the result of the terseness of the narrative. In 
Job ix, 19, we have a wish expressed that a “time to 
plead” might be “ set” (comp. the phrase of Roman law, 
diem dicere). In the case of the involuntary homicide 
seeking the city of refuge, he was to make out his case 
to the satisfaction of its elders (Josh. xx, 4), and this 
failing, or the congregation deciding against his claim 
to sanctuary there (though how its sense was to be 
taken does not appear), he was not put to death by act 
of public justice, but left to the “avenger of blood” 
(Deut. xix, 12), The expressions between “blood and 
blood,” between “plea and plea” (Deut. xvii, 8), indicate 
a presumption of legal intricacy arising, the latter ex- 
pression seeming to imply something like what we call 
a “cross-suit.” We may infer from the scantiness, or, 
rather, almost entire absence of direction as regards forms 
of procedure, that the legislator was content to leaye 
them to be provided for as the necessity for them arose, 
it being impossible by any jurisprudential devices to an- 
ticipate chicane. It is an interesting question how far 
judges were allowed to receive fees of suitors; Michaelis 
reasonably presumes that none were allowed or custom- 
ary, and it seems, from the words of 1 Sam, wii, 3, that 
such transactions would have been regarded as corrupt. 
There is another question how far advocates were usual. 
There is no reason to think that, until the period of 
Greek influence, when we meet with words based on ouvy- 
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ers existed. Yet passages abound in which the plead- 
ing of the cause of those who are unable to plead their 
own is spoken of as, what it indeed was, a noble act of 
charity; and the expression has even (which shows the 
popularity of the practice) become a basis of figurative 
allusion (Job xvi, 21; Prov. xxii, 23; xxiii, 11; xxx, 
9; Isa.i,17; Jer. xxx, 13; 1,34; li, 36). The blessed- 
ness of such acts is forcibly dwelt upon, Job xxix, 12, 13. 

There is no mention of any distinctive dress or badge 
as pertaining to the judicial officer. A staff or sceptre 
was the common badge of a ruler or prince, and this they 
probably bore (Isa. xiv, 5; Amos i, 5,8). They would, 
doubtless, be more than usually careful to comply with 
the regulations about dress laid down in Numb. xv, 38, 
89; Deut. xxii, 12. The use of the “ white asses” (Judg. 
v, 10) by those who “sit in judgment” was perhaps a 
convenient distinctive mark for them when journeying 
where they would not usually be personally known. 

For other matters relating to some of the processes of 
law, see OATH; Orricer, TRIAL; WITNESS, etc. 


Judges, Boox or, the third in the list of the histor- 
ical compositions of the O. T. (counting the Pentateuch 
as one), or the seventh of the separate books, Its close 


connection with the book of Joshua is an important 
element in the controversial criticism of both. 


I. Title and Order.—In the original Hebrew, as well 
as in all the translations, this book bears the name of 
Judges (O° 25, Sept. Korrai, Vulgate liber Judicum), 
and this name has obviously been given to it because 
chiefly relating the transactions connected with the de- 
liverance and government of Israel by the men who 
bear this title in the Hebrew polity. The period of his- 
tory contained in this book, however, reaches from Josh- 
ua to Eli, and is thus more extensive than the time of 
the judges. A considerable portion of it also makes no 
mention of them, though belonging to their time. The 
Book of Ruth was originally a part of this book, but 
about the middle of the 5th century after Christ it was 
placed in the Hebrew copies immediately after the Song 
of Solomon. In the Sept. it has preserved its original 
position, but as a separate book. The chronological re- 
lation of these books corresponds with the order in which 
they are arranged, namely, after the Book of Joshua. 
See below, § vi. 

II. Contents.—The book may most properly be divided 
into three parts, the middle one of which alone is in 
strictly chronological order. 

1. The Introduction (ch. i-iii, 6), containing prelimi- 
nary information on certain points requisite to be known, 
or else general statements which give a key to the course 
of the history properly so called, and to the writer’s 
mode of presenting it. The first chapter is chiefly geo- 
graphical, containing a statement of what the several 
tribes had done or failed to do; the second chapter, to- 
gether with the opening verses of the third, are predom- 
inantly moral and reflective; or, otherwise, the first 
gives the political relations of Israel to the Canaanites, 
and the second gives the religious relation of Israel to 
the Lord. This part may therefore be subdivided into 
two sections, as folluws: 

a. Chap. i-ii, 5, which may be considered as a first in- 
troduction, giving a summary of the results of the war 
carried on against the Canaanites by the several tribes 
on the west of Jordan after Joshua’s death, and forming 
a continuation of Josh. xii. It is placed first, asin the 
most natural position. It tells us that the people did 
not obey the command to expel the people of the land, 
and contains the reproof of them by a prophet. 

b. Chapter ii, 6-iii, 6. This is a second introduction, 
standing in nearer relation to the following history. It 
informs us that the people fell into idolatry after the 
death of Joshua and his generation, and that they were 
punished for it by being unable to drive out the rem- 
nant of the inhabitants of the land, and by falling under 
the hand of oppressors. A parenthesis occurs (ii, 16-19) 

IV.—Y yy 
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of the highest importance, as giving a key to the follow- 
ing portion. It is a summary view of the history: the 
people fall into idolatry; they are then oppressed by a 
foreign power; upon their repentance they are deliver- 
ed by a judge, after whose death they relapse into idol- 
atry. 

2. Body of the History (chap. iii, 7-xvi). The words 
“And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord,” which had already been used in ch. ii, 11, are em- 
ployed to introduce the history of the thirteen judges 
comprised in this book. An account of six of these thir- 
teen is given at greater or lesslength. The account of 
the remaining seven is very short, and merely attached 
to the longer narratives. These narratives are as fol- 
lows: (1) The deliverance of Israel by Othniel, iii, 7-11. 
(2) The history of Ehud and (in 31) that of Shamgar, 
iii, 12-31. (8) The deliverance by Deborah and Barak, 
ch.iv.-v. (4) The whole passage in vi-x, 5. The his- 
tory of Gideon and his son Abimelech is contained in 
chap. vi-ix, and followed by the notice of Tola (x, 1, 2) 
and Jair (x,3,5). This is the only case in which the 
history of a judge is continued by that of his children. 
But the exception is one which illustrates the lesson 
taught by the whole book. Gideon’s sin in making the 
ephod is punished by the destruction of his family by 
Abimelech, with the help of the men of Shechem, who, 
in their turn, become the instruments of each other's 
punishment. In addition to this, the short reign of 
Abimelech would seem to be recorded as being an unau- 
thorized anticipation of the kingly government of later 
times. (5) Ch. x, 6-xii. The history of Jephthah (x, 
6-xii, 7), to which is added the mention of Ibzan (xii, 
8-10), Elon (11, 12), Abdon (18-15), (6) The history 
of Samson, consisting of twelve exploits, and forming 
three groups connected with his love of three Philistine 
women, chap. xiii-xvi. We may observe in general on 
this portion of the book that it is almost entirely a his- 
tory of the wars of deliverance : there are no sacerdotal 
allusions in it; the tribe of Judah is not alluded to after 
the time of Othnicl; and the greater part of the judges 
belong to the northern half of the kingdom. 

A closer inspection, however, discloses a more interior, 
and therefore truer arrangement of this, the main part 
of the book, and one better calculated to bring out the 
theocratic government of God, which, as we have seen 
in the preceding article, was the cardinal idea of the of- 
fice known as that of “the Judges.” Moses had been 
commissioned by the Angel of the Covenant, who went be- 
fore the people in all their marches (Exod. iii, 1-6; xiii, 
21; xiv, 19, etc.), and to fit him for his office Moses was 
filled with the Spirit of the Lord, which was given to him 
in a measure apparently not given to any mere man af- 
ter him. But the Spirit, which was communicated in a 
certain degree to men for various tasks in connection 


| with the Church and people, was especially communi- 


cated from Moses, in whom the fulness resided (fulness 
such as was possible under the Old-Testament dispensa- 
tion), to the seventy elders who assisted him in the ad- 
ministration, and to Joshua, who was called to be his 
successor (Numb. xi, 17,25; xxvii, 16, 18,20). Agree- 
ably to this, the true grouping of the events in the time 
of the judges must be looked for in connection with the 
coming forth of the Angel of the Covenant, and the cor- 
responding mission of the Spirit of the Lord into the 
hearts of his instruments. (No arguing is needed to 
establish the erroncousness of our translation, “an angel 
of the Lord” [ii, 1; vi, 11]; “an angel of God” [ xiii, 6, 
9,13]. The only possible rendering is, “the Angel of 
the Lord,” “the Angel of God;” and this is amply con- 
firmed by the attributes of Godhead which appear in the 
narratives.) Yet, while we notice these epochs of special 
manifestation, we must remember that God was always 
present with his people, at the head of their govern-~ 
ment, and working in a more ordinary manner in calling 
out agents for preserving and recovering the visible 
Church and holy nation. Besides, there was the stand- 
ing method of consulting him by Urim and Thummim, 
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through the high-priest, and there was his way of ex- 
traordinarily addressing the people by prophets; of both 
of these there are recorded instances in this book, al- 
though the prophetical agency is rare and feeble till the 
time of Samuel (1 Sam. iii, 1, 19-21), with whom the 
succession of prophets began (Acts iii, 24). 

Now the appearance of the Angel of the Lord and 
the mission of the Spirit in a special manner is four 
times noticed in the body of the history, and nowhere 
else, except in the poetical allusion in ch. v, 23. 1.) 
The Angel of Jehovah went up from Gilgal to Bochim, 
and reproached the people for neglecting his work of re- 
demption; threatening to help them no more; yet mm 
reality, by the utterance of this threat, suggesting that 
his free grace would help them, as in fact they immedi- 
ately gained a victory over their own sinful selves (ii, I- 
5). The outward victory over oppressors was soon gain- 
ed by Othniel (iii, 10) when “the Spirit of the Lord 
came,” literally was, “upon him, and he judged Israel, 
and went out to war.” (2.) The Angel of the Lord came 
and gave a mission to Gideon to deliver Israel (vi, 11, 
etc.), and to fit him for it (ver. 34), “the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon,” literally clothed, “Gideon, and he 
blew the trumpet.” (3.) A passage (x, 10-16) is so sim- 
ilar to the account of the Angel at Bochim that we do 
not know how to avoid the impression that it is the An- 
gel himself who speaks in that immediate manner which 
is peculiar to this book; certainly there is no hint of 
any prophet in the case, and a message like this from 
the Urim and Thummim is nowbere on record in Scrip- 
ture. ‘The closing words that, after having refused to 
“save” them (not merely “deliver,” as in our version) 
on the repentance of the people, “his soul was grieved 
for the misery of Israel,” suggest the same interpreta- 
tion, in the light of the commentary (Isa. lxiii, 8, 9) : 
“So he said, Surely they are my people, children that 
will not lie; so he was their Saviour. In all their afflic- 
tion he was afflicted, and the Angel of his Presence saved 
them.” Upon this, Jephthah was galled to lead the 
people; and as on the two earlier occasions (xi, 29), 
“The Spirit of the Lord came,” literally was, “upon 
Jephthah.” (4.) The Angel of the Lord appeared to 
the parents of Samson, announcing the birth of their 
son, who was to begin to “deliver,” or rather “save,” 
Israel (xiii, 3-23). This occurs with the usual cor- 
respondence (ver. 24, 25), ‘The child grew, and the Lord 
blessed him; and the Spirit of the Lord began to move 
him at times;” while of him alone, as one peculiarly 
chosen by the Lord and given to him from his birth, it 
is said repeatedly afterwards, that “the Spirit of the 
Lord came mightily upon him.” 

This arrangement suggests the four periods of history 
noted in the table given below (§ ix). The appearance 
of the angel of the Lord and the mission of the Spirit, 
however, belong not to the very commencement of the 
period, but rather to the continuance or close of a term 
of sin and disgrace. _ Perhaps in Gideon and Jephthah’s 
cases the appearance of the angel and the mission of the 
Spirit were almost contemporaneous; but in the first 
case and in the last there must have been some distance 
of time between them, not now ascertainable, but possi- 
bly amounting to several years, and determined in each 
case by the particulars of the crisis which demanded 
these manifestations. 

3. An Appendix (chap. xvii-xxi). This part has no 
formal connection with the preceding, and has often, 
but unnecessarily, been assumed to have been added by 
a later hand. No mention of the judges occurs in it. 
It contains allusions to “the house of God,” the ark, and 
the high-priest. The period to which the narrative re- 
lates is simply marked by the expression “when there 
was no king in Israel” (xix, 1; comp. xviii, 1). It re- 
cords two series of incidents: 

a, The conquest of Laish by a portion of the tribe of 
Dan, and the establishment there of the idolatrous wor- 
ship of Jehovah already instituted by Micah in Mount 
Ephraim (ch. xvii, xviii). The date of this occurrence 
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to any northern settlements of the tribe of Dan. R 
b. The almost total extinction of the tribe of Benja-_ 


min by the whole people of Israel, in consequence ola 


their supporting the cause of the wicked men of Gibeah, 


and the means afterwards adopted for preventing its — 


becoming complete (ch. xix-xxi). The date is in some 


degree marked by the mention of Phinehas, the grand- ‘ 


son of Aaron (xx, 28), and by the proof of the unanimity 
still prevailing among the people. 

ILL. Design. : 
unity of plan on the part of the writer, His leading 
object he distinctly intimates in ii, 11-23, namely, in 
enforcement of the central idea of the theocracy, to prove 


that the calamities to which the Hebrews had been ex- _ 


posed since the death of Joshua were owing to their apos- 
tasy from Jehovah, and to their idolatry. “They forsook 
the Lord, and served Baal and Ashtaroth” (ii, 13), for 
which crimes they were deservedly punished and great- 
ly distressed (ii, 15). Nevertheless, when they repented 
and obeyed again the commandments of the Lord, he 


delivered them out of the hand of their enemies by the > 


shophetim whom he raised up, and made them prosper 
(ii, 16-23). To illustrate this theme, the author col- 
lected the most important elements of the Hebrew his- 
tory during the period between Joshua and Eli. Some 
episodes occur, but in arguing his subject he never loses 
sight of his leading theme, to which, on the contrary, 
he frequently recurs while stating facts, and shows how 
it applied to them; the moral evidently being, that the 
only way to happiness was to shun idolatry and obey 
the commandments of the Lord. The appendix further 
illustrates the lawlessness and anarchy prevailing in Is- 
rael after Joshua’s death. 

Yet the words of the passage in which the author 
thus discloses his main object must not be pressed too 
closely, as if implying a perfect remedy of each political 
ruin. It is a general view, to which the facts of the 
history correspond in different degrees. Thus the peo- 
ple is contemplated as a whole; the judges are spoken 
of with the reverence due to God’s instruments, and the 
deliverances appear complete. But it would seem that 
the people were in no instance under exactly the same 
circumstances, and the judges in some points fall short 
of the ideal. Thus Gideon, who in some respects is the 
most eminent of them, is only the head of his own tribe, 
and has to appease the men of Ephraim by conciliatory 
language in the moment of victory over the Midianites ; 
and he himself is the means of leading away the people 
from the pure worship of God. In Jephthah we find 
the chief of the land of Gilead still affected to some 
extent by personal reasons (xi, 9): his war against the 
Ammonites is confined to the east. side of Jordan, though 
its issues probably also freed the western side from their 
presence, and it is followed by a bloody conflict with 
Ephraim. Again, Samson’s task was simply “to begin 


to deliver Israel” (xiii, 5): and the occasions which — 


called forth his hostility to the Philistines are of a kind 
which place him on a different level from Deborah or 
Gideon, This shows that the passage in question is a 
general review of the collective history of Israel during 
the time of the judges, the details of which, in their va- 
rying aspects, are given faithfully as the narrative pro- 
ceeds. 

This view of the author’s design may lead us to ex- 
pect that we have not a complete history of the times—a 
fact which is clear from the book itself. We have only 
accounts of parts of the nation at any one time. We 
may easily suppose that there were other incidents of a 
similar nature to those recorded in ch, xvii-xxi. In- 
deed, in the history itself there are points which are ob- 
scure from want of fuller information, e. g. the reason 
for the silence about the tribe of Judah (see also viii, 
18; ix, 26). Some suppose even that the number of 
the judges is not complete, but there is no reason for 
this opinion, Bedan (1 Sam. xii, 11) is probably the 


The above analysis clearly indicates a — 
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mon explanation that the word is a contracted form of 
Ben-Dan, i, e. Samson. Jael (vy, 6) need not be the 
name of an unknown judge, or a corruption of Jair, as 
Ewald thinks, but is probably the wife of. Heber. “The 


‘days of Jael” would carry the misery of Israel up to the 


time of the victory over Sisera, and such an expression 
could hardly be thought too great an honor at that time 
(see v, 24). Had the writer designed to give a full and 
connected history of the Hebrews in the period between 
Joshua and the kings, he would doubtless have described 
the state of the domestic affairs and of the government 
in the several tribes, the relation in which they stood to 
each other, and the extent of power exercised by a 
judge, with other particulars such as do not appear in 
the narrative. 

IV. Sources of the Materials.—Parts of the work are 
undoubtedly taken from ancient records and genealogies, 
others from traditions and oral information. From an- 
cient authentic documents are probably copied the song 
of Deborah (chap. v), the beautiful parable of Jotham 
ix, 8-15), and the beginning of Samson’s epinician, or 
triumphal poem (xv, 16). See also chap. xiv, 14, 18; 
xv, 7. In their genealogies the Hebrews usually in- 
serted also some historical accounts, and from this source 
may have been derived the narrative of the circum- 
stances that preceded the conception of Samson, which 
were given as the parents related them to others (chap. 
xiii). These genealogies were sometimes further illus- 
trated by tradition, and several incidents in the history 
of Samson appear to have been derived from this kind 
of information. But on many points tradition offered 
nothing, or the author rejected its information as not 
genuine, and unworthy of belief. Thus it is that of 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, the author gives only 
the number of years that they governed and the num- 
ber of their children, but relates none of their trans- 
actions (x, 1-5; xii, 8, 9,11, 13). In some instances 
the very words of the ancient documents which the au- 
thor used seem to have been preserved, and this proves 
the care with which he composed. Thus, in the first 
division of our book, but nowhere else, rich and power- 
ful men are described as men riding on ass-colts (x, 
4; xii, 14, etc.); also in the song of Deborah (vy, 9, 
10). In the appendix also of this book, but nowhere 
else, a priest has the honorary title of father given him 
(xvii, 10; xviii, 19). But, though the author some- 
times retained the words of his sources, still the whole 
of the composition is written in a particular style, dis- 
tinguishing it from all other books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The idea of the Israelites being overcome by 
their enemies he expresses often in this way: “The an- 
ger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and he sold them 
into the hands of their enemies” (ii, 14; iii, 8; iv, 2; 
x,7). A courageous and valiant warrior is described as 
a person upon whom rests the spirit of Jehovah, or as a 
person whom the spirit of Jehovah clothed (vi, 34; ix, 
29; xiv, 6,19; xv, 14, etc.). 

Stiihelin (Krit. Untersuch. p. 106) thinks that iii, 7- 
xvi present the same manner and diction throughout, 
and that there is no need to suppose written sources. 
So Havernick (Hinleitung, i, 1, p. 68 sq., 107) only recog- 
nises the use of documents in the appendix. Other 
critics, however, trace them throughout. Bertheau (On 
Judges, p. XXViii-xxxii) says that the difference of the 
diction in the principal narratives, coupled with the fact 
that they are united in one plan, points to the incorpo- 
ration of parts of previous histories. Thus, according 
to him, the author found the substance of iv, 2-24 al- 
ready accompanying the song of Deborah; in ch. vi-ix 
two distinct authorities are used—a life of Gideon, and a 
history of Shechem and its usurper; in the account of 
Jephthah a history of the tribes on the east of Jordan 
is employed, which meets us again in different parts of 
the Pentateuch and Joshua; and the history of Samson 
is taken from a longer work on the Philistine wars. 


_Ewald’s view is similar (Gesch. i, 184 sq.; ii, 486 sq.). 
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V. Unily.—This has already been pretty fully vindi- 
cated in the above remarks on the design of the writer 
($ iii). The attacks that have been made upon the unity 
of the book are rested on very trifling grounds. The 
chief one is the existence of the appendix, though it ix 
not difficult to see the two great reasons for this part of 
the book assuming such a form: the one, that the his- 
torical development according to plan was not to be in- 
terrupted; the other, that the two events which it nar- 
rates are to be looked on less as single events than as 
permanent influences. ‘The permanence of the wor- 
ship at Dan is expressly mentioned (xviii, 30, 31), and 
“the captivity of the land” for the twenty years before 
Samuel assumed office is traced to it with tolerable dis- 
tinctness, The permanence of the moral evil which 
came out at Gibeah is not so plainly intimated; on the 
contrary, it might have been supposed to be eradicated 
by the vengeance taken on Benjamin. Yet the evil to 
be found in the whole tribes is indicated by their share 
in the terrible chastisement; and there is a hint of the 
continuance of some equally potent mischievous influ- 
ence in the similar slaughter of the tribe of Ephraim by 
Jephthah. The prophet Hosea in so many words in- 
forms us that the days of Gibeah never ceased in Israel, 
and that the root of the evil had not been taken away 
(Hos. ix, 9; x, 9). There have been, indeed, some very 
unsuccessful efforts to establish a difference of the words 
in use and the style of composition in the appendix and 
in the body of the book, but there has been little ap- 
pearance of success in the undertaking. Even these 
objectors have frequently admitted a resemblance and 
unity between the appendix and the introduction, on 
account of which some of them have gone so far as to 
say that both these may belong to a later editor, who 
prefixed and annexed his new materials to a previously 
existing work, the history of tle judges strictly so call- 
ed. The argument from internal chronological data will 
be examined below (§ vii). The attempts to discover 
contradictions in the book, with a view to show a plu- 
tality of authors, have also signally failed. 

VI. Relation to other Books of Scripture.—This is 
somewhat connected with the topics discussed under the 
preceding and following heads. The coincidences with 
the two adjoining Biblical books, however, are so strik- 
ing as to call for a distinct notice. 

1. Relation to the Book of Joshua.—Josh. xvy—xxi 
must be compared with Judg. i in order to understand 
fully how far the several tribes failed in expelling the 
people of Canaan. Nothing is said in chap. i about the 
tribes on the east of Jordan, which had already been 
mentioned (Josh. xiii, 13), nor about Levi (see Josh. xiii, 
33; xxi, 1-42).. The carrying on of the war by the 
tribes singly is explained by Josh. xxiv, 28. The book 
begins with a reference to Joshua’s death, and ii, 6-9 re- 
sumes the narrative, suspended by i-ii, 5, with the same 
words as are used in concluding the history of Joshua 
(xxiv, 28-31). In addition to this, the following pas- 
sages appear to be common to the two books: Judg. i, 
10-15, 20, 21, 27, 29, compared with Josh. xv, 14-19, 13, 
63; xvii, 12; xvi, 10. <A reference to the conquest of 
Laish (Judg. xviii) oceurs in Josh, xix, 47. 

2. Relation to the Books of Samuel and Kings.—We 
find in i, 28, 30, 83,35, a number of towns upon which, 
“when Israel was strong,” a tribute of bond-service was 
levied: this is supposed by some to refer to the time of 
Solomon (1 Kings ix, 13-22). The conduct of Saul to- 
wards the Kenites (1 Sam. xv, 6), and that of David (1 
Sam. xxx, 29), is explained by i,16. A reference to the 
continuance of the Philistine wars is implied in xiii, 5. 
The allusion to Abimelech (2 Sam, xi, 21) is explained 
by ch. ix. Chapters xvii-xxi and the book of Ruth are 
more independent, but they have a general reference to 
the subsequent history. 

3. The question now arises whether this book forms 
one link in a historical series, or whether it has a closer 
connection either with those that precede or follow it. 
We cannot infer anything from the agreement of its 
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_yiew and spirit with those of the other books. The 
object of the writer was to give an account only of the 
“ Judges” proper. Hence the history ceases with Sam- 
son, excluding Eli and Samuel; and then at this point 
two historical pieces are added—ch, xvii-xxi and the 
book of Ruth, supplemental to the general plan and to 
each other. This is less well explained by Ewald’s 
supposition that the books from Judges to 2 Kings form 
one work. In this case the histories of Eli and Samuel, 
so closely united between themselves, are only deferred 
on account of their close connection with the rise of the 
monarchy. Judg. xvii-xxi is inserted both as an illus- 
tration of the sin of Israel during the time of the judges, 
in which respect it agrees with ch. i-xvi, and as pre- 
senting a contrast with the better order prevailing in 
the time of the kings, Ruth follows next, as touching 
on the time of the judges, and containing information 
about David’s family history which does not occur else- 
where. The connection of these books, however, is de- 
nied by De Wette (Winleit. § 186) and Thenius (Kurz- 
gef. Exeg. Handb. Sam. p. xv, Konige, p.i). Bertheau, 
on the other hand, thinks that one editor may be traced 
from Genesis to 2 Kings, whom he believes to be Ezra, 
in agreement with Jewish tradition. 


VII. Authorship and Date.—The only guide to the 
time when the book was written is the expression “unto 
this day,” which we frequently find in it (ii, 6—=xvi), 
and the last occurrence of which (xv, 19) implies some 
distance from the time of Samson. But i, 21, according 
to the most natural explanation, would indicate a date, 
for this chapter at least, previous to the taking of Jebus 
“ by David (2 Sam. v, 6-9). Again, we should at first 
sight suppose i, 28, 30, 33, 35, to belong to the time of 
the judges; but these passages are taken by many mod- 
ern critics as pointing to the time of Solomon (comp. 1 
Kings ix, 21). The first portion of the book (chap. i- 
xvi) was originally, as Ewald thinks (Gesch. i, 202), the 
commencement of a larger work reaching down to above 
a century after Solomon (see also Davidson, /ntroduction, 
p. 649), but this is equally gratuitous. The author of 
the second division always describes the period of which 
he speaks thus: “In those days there was no king in 
Israel, but every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes” (xvii, 6; xvili,1; xix, 1; xxi, 25); but this 
expression never once occurs in the first division. Hence 
many modern critics conclude that the author of the 
first sixteen chapters of our book was different from him 
who composed the appendix (see Bertholdt, Historisch- 
kritische Kinleitung in die stimmtlichen Schriften des A. 
und N. T. p. 876; Eichhorn’s Hinleitung in das A. Test. 
ii, § 457; S. Davidson, in Horne’s Introd., new ed., ii, 
648; but Keil the contrary, Hinledt. p. 182). The au- 
thorship of the first sixteen chapters has been assigned 
to Joshua, Samuel, and Ezra. That they were not 
written by Joshua appears from the difference of the 
method of relating subjects, as well as from the differ- 
ence of the style. In the book of Joshua there is a con- 
tinual reference to the law of Moses, which is much less 
frequent in the book of Judges; and in Joshua, again, 
there are no such inferences from history as are common 
in Judges (ili, 1, 4; yili, 27; ix, 56). The style of the 
book of Joshua is neater than that of Judges; the nar- 
ration is more clear, and the arrangement is better (com- 
pare i, 10, 11, 20, with Josh. xiv, 6-15, and xv, 138=19); 
also ii, 7-10, with Josh. xxiv, 29-31), That the book 
of Judges was composed ley Samuel, although an inyen- 
tion of the Talmudists, unsupported by any external 
evidence, is nevertheless the most plausible authorship 
that has been assigned to it, at least so far as relates to 
the first division. The opinion that this portion was 
written by Ezra will not be entertained by any one who 
attentively peruses the original; for it has a phraseolo- 
gy of its own, and certain favorite ideas, to which it 
constantly reverts, but of which there is not a trace in 
Ezra. If Ezra had intended to continue the history of 
the Hebrews from Joshua down to Eli in a separate 
work, he would not have given a selection of incidents 
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to prove a particular theme, but a complete history. 
The orthography of the book of Ezra, with many phrases 

characteristic of his age, do not appear in the book of 

Judges. The prefix %) occurs, indeed (v, 7; vi, 17; vii, 
12, viii, 26); but this cannot be referred to in proof 

that the language is of the time of Ezra, for it belonged 

to the dialect of North Palestine, as Ewald and others 

have proved. Other verbal peculiarities may be eae 

plained in a similar manner (see Ottmar, in Henke’s 

Magazin, vol. iv; De Wette, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in 

die Bibel, Berlin, 1833-39), The first sixteen chapters 

must have been written under Saul, whom the Israelites 

made their king in the hope of improving their condi- 

tion. Phrases used in the period of the judges may be 

traced in them, and the author must consequently have 

lived near the time when they were yet current. 
says that in his time “the Jebusites dwelt with the 
children of Benjamin in Jerusalem” (i, 21): now this 
was the case only before David, who conquered the 
town and drove out the Jebusites. Consequently, the 
author of the first division of the book of Judges must 
have lived and written before David, and yet he was 
acquainted with a regal form of government, which can 
only point to the reign of Saul. If he had lived under 
David, he would have mentioned the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by that monarch, as the nature of his subject did 
not allow him to pass it over in silence. The omission, 
moreover, of the history not only of Samuel, but also of 
Eli, indicates an author who, living in an age very near 
that of Eli, considered his history as generally known, 
because so recent. 

The exact date of the appendix is more difficult to de- 
termine, but its author certainly: lived in an age consid- 
erably later than that of the recorded events. That in 
his time the period of the events which he relates had 
been long forgotten is, however, hardly a fair inference 
from the frequent chronological formula, “ In those days 
there was no king in Israel” (xvii, 6); and it is gratu- 
itous to suppose that certain particulars of his narrative 
could no longer be ascertained, and that this caused him 
to omit the name of the Levite whose history is given 
in ch. xix. In his time, indeed, the house of God was 
no longer in Shiloh (xviii, 31) ; and it will be recollect- 
ed that it was David who brought the ark to Jerusalem. 
But it must be borne in mind that it had frequently 
changed places during the Philistine war, and it re- 
mained a long time away from Shiloh even after Eli’s 
death. The author knew that the posterity of Jonathan 
were priests of the graven image in Dan, or Laish, “un- 
til the day of the captivity of the land” (xviii, 30). 
This latter circumstance has been assumed by Le Clere 
and others to prove that the appendix was not publish- 
ed until after the Babylonian captivity, or at least until 
after that of Israel by Shalmaneser and Esar-haddon. 
It cannot be understood of the domination of the Philis- 
tines over the Israelites, which would very improperly 
be called “the captivity of the land,” this expression 
always implying the deportation of the inhabitants of-a 
country. But we may reasonably suppose that this ex- 
pression was added by a later editor. The circumstance 
that the author, in mentioning Shiloh, adds, “which is 
in the land of Canaan” (xxi, 12), and that the topo- 
graphical description of the site of Shiloh is given (xxi, 
19), has led some interpreters to assert that the author 
of the appendix must have been a foreigner, as to an 
Israelite such remarks would have appeared trivial (see 
Briefe einiger Holldndischen Gottesgelchrten iiber R. Si- 
mon’s kritische Gesvhichte des A.T., edited by Le Clere 
at Ziirich, p. 490). ‘The inference is certainly specious, 
but, from an examination of the contexts, it appears that 
in the first passage Shiloh is opposed to Jabesh in Gil- 
ead, a town without the land of Canaan, and that this 
led the author to add to Shiloh that it was in Canaan; 
while the second passage describes, not the site of Shi- 
loh, but of a place in its neighborhood, where an annual 
feast was celebrated, when the daughters of Shiloh caine 
out to dance, to sing, and to play on instruments of mn~= 
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sic; the author thus heightening the interest of his nar- 
rative by giving a clearer idea of the circumstances of 
the festival. Neither of these passages, therefore, au- 
thorizes the inference that he was a foreigner. Under 


these circumstances, many have been content to conjec- 


ture that the latter portion of the book was compiled, 
perhaps by Ezra, out of historical documents originating 
with the various prophetical characters that appeared 
from time to time during the earlier period of the He- 
brew commonwealth, chiefly perhaps Samuel. But if 
the above reasoning is correct, especially that relating 
to the unity of the entire book, we do not see why Sam- 
uel himself may not have added the appendix, substan- 
tially in its present form, to the former part of the his- 
tory. 

VIII. Canonicity and Credibility —The book was pub- 
lished at a time when the events related were generally 
known, and when the veracity of the author could be 
ascertained by a reference to the original documents. 
Several of its narratives are confirmed by the books of 
Samuel (comp. Judg. iv, 2: vi, 14; xi, with 1 Sam. xii, 
9-12; Judg. ix, 53 with 2 Sam. xi, 21).. The Psalms 
not only allude to the book of Judges (compare Psa. 
Ixxxiii, 11 with Judg. vii, 25), but copy from it entire 
verses (compare Psa. xviii, 8, 9; xevii, 5, with Judg. v, 
4,5). Philo and Josephus knew the book, and made 
use of it in their own compositions. The New Testa- 
ment alludes to it in several places (comp. Matt. ii, 13- 
23 with Judg. xiii, 5; xvi, 17; Acts xiii, 20; Heb. xi, 
32). 

This external evidence in support of the authority of 
the book of Judges is corroborated by many internal 
proofs of its authenticity. All its narratives are in 
character with the age to which they belong, and agree 
with the natural order of things. We find here that 
shortly after the death of Joshua the Hebrew nation 
had, by several victories, gained courage and become 
yalorous (ch. i and xix), but that it afterwards turned 
to agriculture, preferred a quiet life, and allowed the 
Canaanites to reside in its territory in consideration of 
a tribute imposed on them, when the original plan was 
that they should be expelled. This changed their 
character entirely: they became effeminate and indo- 
lent—a result which we find in the case of all nations 
who, from a nomadic and warlike life, turn to agricul- 
ture. The intercourse with their heathen neighbors 
frequently led the uncultivated Hebrews into idolatry ; 
and this, again, further prepared them for servitude. 
They were consequently overpowered and oppressed by 
their heathen neighbors. The first subjugation, indeed, 
by a king of Mesopotamia, they endured but eight years ; 
but the second, more severe, by Eglon, lasted longer: it 
was the natural consequence of the public spirit having 
gradually more and more declined, and of Eglon having 
removed his residence to Jericho with a view to closely 
watching all their moyements (Josephus, Ant. v, 5). 
When Ehud sounded the trumpet of revolt, the whole 
nation no longer rose in arms, but only the inhabitants 
of Mount Ephraim (iii, 27); and when Barak called to 
arms against Sisera, many tribes remained quietly with 
their herds (v, 14, 15, 26, 28). Of the 30,000 men who 
offered to follow Gideon, he could make use of no more 
than 300, this small number only being, as it would seem, 
filled with true patriotism and courage. Thus the peo- 
ple had sunk gradually, and deserved for forty years to 
bear the yoke of the Philistines, to whom they had the 
meanness to deliver Samson, who, however, loosed the 
cords with which he was tied, and killed a large. num- 
ber of them (ch. xv). It is impossible to consider such 
a historical work, which perfectly agrees with the nat- 
ural course of things, as a fiction: at that early period 
of authorship, no author could, from fancy, have depict- 
ed the character of the Hebrews so conformably with 
nature and established facts. All in this book breathes 
the spirit of the ancient world. Martial law we find in 
it, as could not but be expected, hard and wild. The 
conquered people are subjected to rough treatment, as 
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is the case in the wars of all uncivilized people; the in- 
habitants of cities are destroyed wholesale (viii, 16, 17; 
xx), Hospitality and the protection of strangers re- 
ceived as guests is considered the highest virtue: a fa- 
ther will rather resign his daughter than allow violence 
to be done to a stranger who stops in his house for the 
night (ch. xix; comp. Gen, xix). 

In the state of oppression in which the Hebrews often 
found themselves during the period from Joshua to Eli, 
it was to be expected that men, filled with heroism, 
should now and then rise up and call the people to arms 
in order to deliver them from their enemies. Such val- 
iant men are introduced by our author, and he extols 
them, indeed, highly; but, on the other hand, he is not 
silent respecting their faults, as may be seen in the in- 
stances of Ehud, whom he reports to have murdered a 
king to recover liberty for his country (ili, 16 sq.); of 
Gideon, who is recorded to have punished the inhabi- 
tants of Succoth and Penuel cruelly for having refused 
bread to his weary troops (viii, 16, 17); and of Jeph- 
thah, whose inconsiderate vow deprives him of his only 
daughter (xi, 34). This cannot be a fiction; it is no- 
panegyric on Israel to describe them in the manner the 
author has done. Now this frank, impartial tone per- 
vades the whole work. It begins with displaying the 
Israelites as a refractory and obstinate people, and the 
appendix ends with the statement of a crime committed 
by the Benjamites, which had the most disastrous conse- 
quences. At the same time, due praise is bestowed on 
acts of generosity and justice, and valiant feats are care- 
fully recorded. 

But are not the exploits of its heroes exaggerated in 
our book, like those of Sesostris, Semiramis, and Hercu- 
les? Their deeds are, no doubt, often splendid, but 
they do not surpass belief, provided we do not add to 
the narrative anything which the original text does not 
sanction, nor give to particular words and phrases a 
meaning which does not belong to them. Thus, when 
we read that “Shamgar slew of the Philistines 600 men” 
(iii, 31), it would perhaps have been correct if the He- 
brew 735 had been rendered by “put to flight;” and it 
should further be recollected that Shamgar is not stated 
to have been alone and unassisted in repelling the ene- 
my: he did it, no doubt, supported by those brave men 
whose leader he was. It frequently happens that to the 
leader is attributed what has been performed by his fol- 
lowers. Nor can it offend when, in the passage quoted 
above, it is said that Shamgar repelled the Philistines 
with an ox-goad; for this was exactly the weapon which 
an uncultivated Oriental warrior, who had been brought 
up to husbandry, would choose in preference to other 
instruments of offence. From the description which 
travellers give of it, it appears to have been well suited 
to such a purpose. SeeGoap. Itis chiefly the prodig- 
ious strength of Samson, however, which to very many 
readers seems exaggerated, and surpassing all belief. 
He is, e. g., reported to have, unarmed, slain a lion (xiv, 
5,6); to have caught 300 jackals (mr>sNu)), pound their 
tails to one another, put a firebrand between two tails, 
and let them go into the standing corn of the Philis- 
tines, which was thus burnt up (Xv, 4, 5, 8); to have 
broken, with perfect ease, the new cords with which his 
arms were bound, ete. (xv, 14; xvi, 7-9, 11). Now there 
is in these and other recorded feats of Samson nothing 
which ought to create difficulty, for history affords many 
instances of men of extraordinary strength, of whom Go- 
liath among the Philistines is not the least remarkable ; 
and for others we refer to T. Ludolf, Historia ALthiopie, 
i, 10; to the Acta Det per Francos, i, 75, 314; and to 
Schillinger, 47 issionsbericht,iv,79. Lions were also slain 
by other persons unarmed, as by David (1 Sam. xvii, 36) 
and Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii,20). It were easy to show 
that, when properly understood, his other exploits do not 
necessarily exceed the limits of human power. Extraor- 
dinary indeed they were, but, even if regarded as not 
alleged by the Scripture itself to have been supernatu- 
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ral, they are far from fabulous, Considering the ey 
remote period at which our book was written—consid- 
ering also the manner of viewing and describing events 
and persons which prevailed with the ancient Hebrews, 
and which very much differs from that of our age— 
taking, moreover, into account the brevity of the narra- 
tives, which consist of historical fragments, we may well 
wonder that there do not occur in 1t more difficulties, 
and that not more doubts have been raised as to its his- 
torical authority (see Herder, Geist der Hebrdischen Po- 
esie, ii, 250,59; Eichhorn, Repertoriwm der Biblischen und 
Morgenléndischen Litteratur, vii,78). For a further elu- 
cidation of the above and other difficulties, see the sey- 
eral subjects in their alphabetical places. 

IX. Chronological Difficulties. The time commonly 
assigned to the period contained in this book is 299 

ears. But this number is not derived directly from it. 
The length of the interval between Joshua's death and 
the invasion of Chushan-rishathaim, and of the time dur- 
ing which Shamgar was judge, is not stated. The dates 
which are given amount to 410 years when reckoned 
consecutively; and Acts xiii, 20 would show that this 
was the computation commonly adopted, as the 450 years 
seem to result from adding 40 years for Eli to the 410 
of this book. But a difficulty is created by xi, 26, and 
in a still greater degree by 1 Kings vi, 1, where the 
whole period from the exodus to the building of the 
Temple is stated at 480 years (Septuag. 440). One solu- 
tion questions the genuineness of the date in 1 Kings, 
Kennicott pronounces against it (Diss. Gen. 80, § 3) be- 
cause it is omitted by Origen when quoting the rest of 
the verse. It is also urged that Josephus would not 
have reckoned 592 years for the same period if the pres- 
ent reading had existed in his time. But it is defended 
by Thenius (ad loc.), and is generally adopted, partly 
on account of its agreement with Egyptian chronology. 
Most of the systems therefore shorten the time of the 
judges by reckoning the dates as inclusive or contem- 
porary. But all these combinations are arbitrary. The 
same may be said of Keil’s scheme, which is one of those 
least open to objection. He reckons the dates succes- 
sively as far as Jair, but makes Jephthah and the three 
following judges contemporary with the 40 years of the 
Philistine oppression (comp. x, 6—xiii, 1); and by com- 
pressing the period between the division of the land and 
Chushan-rishathaim into 10 years, and the Philistine 
wars to the death of Saul into 39, he arrives ultimately 
at the 480 years. Ewald and Bertheau have proposed 
ingenious but unsatisfactory explanations—differing in 
details, but both built upon the supposition that the 
whole period from the exodus to Solomon was divided 
into 12 generations of 40 years; and that, for the period 
of the judges, this system has become blended with the 
dates of another more precise reckoning. 

But the whole theory of the parallel or contempora- 
neous rule of two or more judges, upon which all these 
shortenings of the period in question proceed, is purely 
arbitrary. There is nothing in the book of J udges to 
warrant the supposition that the national unity was 
completely broken up, so that there ever were two in- 
dependent judges ruling different parts of Israel: such 
a schism first appeared in the days of Ishbosheth and 
Jeroboam, and then our attention is strongly called to 
it. The Ammonitish oppression is distinctly stated to 
haye extended far beyond the eastern tribes, into Judah, 
and Benjamin, and Ephraim, all being included in that 
i Israel which they oppressed.” Nor is there anything 
in the history which suggests the restriction of Jeph- 
thah’s jurisdiction to the east of Jordan, On the con- 
trary, Mizpeh of Gilead (xi, 29) seems to be distinguish- 
ed from Mizpeh simply so called, where he took up his 
house (ver. 34), where he uttered all his words before 
the Lord (ver. 11), and where the children of Israel had 
assembled themselves together and encamped Cea aye 
and it will be difficult to assign a reason for thinking 
+ that this was not the Mizpeh in Benjamin, where at 

other times the people of the Lord were used to meet in 
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those days (xx, 1; 1 Sam. vii, 5, 6; x, 17). Jephthahy 
successors, whose rule must also be made contemporary — 
with the Philistine oppression during 40 years, had no 
special connection whatever with the eastern tribes. 
Ibzan belonged to Bethlehem, and was buried there; 
Elon stood in the same relation to the tribe of Zebulon, 
and Abdon to Pirathon, in the land of Ephraim. So 
‘far as we know, these are fair specimens of the connec- 
tions which the judges had with the different localities 
of the land of Israel, and there is no ground for restrict- 
ing the rule of one of them more than that of another to 
a part of the land. We are pretty sure that this was not 
the case with Deborah and Barak, nor with Gideon, nor, 
certainly, with Samuel; why imagine it with any of the 
rest? What time could be suggested less likely for 
such a revolution in the constitution of Israel than the 
close of 55 years of peaceful government under two suc- 
cessive judges, in whose administration there was so lit- 
tle to record for the instruction of posterity? Or, if there 
had been a threatening of such disintegration of the 
commonwealth, would it not be prevented by the nomi-~ 
nation of the high-priest Eli to the office of judge? Yet 
that other supposition of Eli’s last 20 years falling un- 
der the first 20 of the Philistines compels us to suppose 
that his first 20 were contemporaneous with Jair’s gov- 
ernment, down to whose death Keil admits that there is 
no trace of division: hence he is driven to the desperate 
resource of denying that Eli was a judge at all, except 
in the sense in which every high-priest might be called 
by this name. But, had Eli been only a judge during 
the Philistine servitude, we should expect this to be 
stated, as in Samson’s case. Neither is it easily credi- 
ble that four judges, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, 
should rule the eastern tribes in uninterrupted succes- 
sion, without attempting to drive out the Philistines, 
and support Samson in his marvellous struggle. 

In order to weaken the force of Paul’s statement in 
Acts xiii, 20, which confirms the consecutiveness of the 
judgeships, recourse has been had to a various reading 
of that passage, by which it may be rendered, “ When 
he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, 
he divided their land to them by lot in about 450 years, 
and after that he gave them judges until Samuel the 
prophet.” This reading has the support of our four old- 
est manuscripts (Alexandrian, Vatican, Ephraem palimp- 
sest, and Sinaitic), and of the Vulgate, and it has been 
adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and others, but not by 
Tischendorf (7th ed.), Alford, or Meyer. But the vari- 
ous readings of the passage are in such a form as sug- 
gests that there had been tampering with the text by 
the scribes, plainly for the very reason that they felt 
the chronological difficulty; and no one would have al- 
tered the text into the present form, for which there is 
the authority of the versions generally, and of the fa- 
thers who quote it, so as to create a difficulty for them- 
selves. The sense, too, is very unsatisfactory, the 450 
years being then understood to run from the birth of 
Isaac to the division of the land, a computation for 
which no reason ean be given, and which ill agrees with 
the other statements. of time in the context, where there 
is surely a chronological sequence. It would certainly 
conflict. with the 430 years assigned to the sojourn in 
Egypt (Exod. xii, 41), a period computed, as Gal. iii, 17 
shows, from the call of Abraham, when he was seventy- 
five years old (Gen. xii, 4), to the Exode (comp. Gen. NG 
16). Keil, indeed, makes the inconsistency even worse 
for himself by reckoning these 430 years from Jacob’s 
descent into Egypt. See CuronoLoey, vol. ii, p. 302. 

We are compelled, therefore, to understand the peri- 
ods of oppression and judgeship as immediately succes- 
sive, and then, arranging them in four periods, as sug- 
gested in § ii above, we may tabulate the whole of the 
middle part of the history as on the following page. 

X. Commentaries.—The following are the special ex- 
egetical helps on the whole book of J udges, alone, the 
most important of which we designate by an asterisk 
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Patr. Gallandii, xiv); Ephraem Syrus, Explanatio (in 
Opp. iv, 308); Theodoret, Questiones (in Opp. i, 1); Isi- 
dorus Hispalensis, Commentaria (in Opp.i); Bede, Ques- 
tiones (in Opp. p. 8); Rupertus Tuitiensis, Jn Jud. (in 
Opp. i, 331); Trimpertus, Commentarii (in Pez. Thesaur. 
IV, i, 127); Rabbi Tanchum, Commentarii (from the Ar- 
abic, by Schnurrer, Tiibing. 1791, 8vo; by Haarbriicher, 
Hal. 1842, 8vo) ; Bafiolas, WA7B [including Josh., etc. ] 
(Leira, 1494, folio; also in the Rabbinical Bibles, etc.) ; 
Bucer, Commentarius (Paris, 1554, 1563, fol.); Borrhaus 
[Cellarius ], Commentarius [ includ. Joshua, ete. ] (Basil. 
1587, folio); Lavater, Homilie (Tigur. 1561, 1571, 1582, 
1609, fol.) ; Ferus, Enarrationes [including Exod., etc. ] 
(Colon, 1571, 1574, 8vo); Strigel, Scholia (Lipsiz, 1575, 
1586, 8vo); Chytreus, Commentarius (Francof. 1589, 
8vo); Peter Martyr, Commentarius (Tigur. 1561, Lond. 
1565, 1576, 1582, Heidelb. 1590, folio); Montanus, Com- 
mentarius (Antw. 1592, 4to); Heling, Periocha (Norib. 
1593, 1594, 8vo) ; Alscheich, min, ete. [includ. Josh., 
ete.] (Venice, 1601, 1620; Prague, 1620; Offenb. 1719, 
fol.) ; Felibien, Commentarii [includ. Josh., etc. | (Paris, 
1604, 4to) ; Ibn-Chajim, JANN 3> [includ. Josh.] (Ven. 
1609, fol.; also in Frankfurter’s Rabbinic Bible); Sera- 
rius, Explanatio [includ. Ruth] (Mogunt. 1609, folio) ; 
Rogers, Lectures (Lond. 1615, fol.) ; Drusius, Commenta- 
rius [includ. Josh., etc.| (Franec. 1618, 4to); Magalia- 
nus, /xplanationes (Lugd. 1626, folio); Bonfrére, Com- 
mentarius [ includ. Josh., etc. ] (Paris, 1631, 1659, folio) ; 
Villaroel, Commentarii (Madr. 1636, fol.) ; Freyre, Com- 


- mentarii (Olyssip. and Mach. 1642, 4to); Jackson, Com- 


mentary [includ. Ruth, etc.] (Cambr. 1646, 2 vols. 4to) ; 
De Vega, Commentarii (Lugd. 1663 sq., 3 vols. fol.); De 
Naxera, Commentarii (Lugd. 1664, 3 vols. fol.); *Osian- 
der, Commentarius (Tiib. 1682, fol.) ; *S. Schmidt, Com- 
mentarius (Argent. 1684, 1691, 1706, 4to); Moldenhauer, 
Zeitrechnung, etc. (Hamb. 1766, 8vo) ; also /rlduterung 
[includ, Josh., ete. ] (Quedlinb. 1774, 8vo) ; Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia (Lipsix, 1835, 8vo) ; Studer, Erkldrung (Berne, 
1835, 1842, 8vo); Herzfeld, Chronologia, etc. (Berol. 
1836, 8vo); *Bertheau, Erk/drung [ includ. Ruth] (Lpz. 
1845, 8vo); Bush, Notes (N. York, 1852, 12mo) ; Noble, 
Sermons (London, 1856, 8vo) ; Cummings, Readings [in- 
clud. Josh. | (Lond. 1857, 12mo) ; Rérdam, Vers. Syriaco- 
hexapl., etc. (Haynie, 1859, 4to) ; Fritzsche, Secundum 
Sept. ete. (Turici, 1867, 8vo); *Bachmann, Hrkldrung 
(Berlin, 1867-70, vol. i, 8vo). See OLp TrSTAMENT. 

Judghanites. See JupAn JUDGHAN. 

Judging, Rasn, the act of carelessly, precipitately, 
wantonly, or maliciously censuring others, This is an 


evil which abounds too much among almost all classes 
of men, “Not content with being in the right our- 
selves, we must find all others in the wrong. We claim 
an exclusive possession of goodness and wisdom; and 
from approving warmly of those who join us, we proceed 
to condemn, with much acrimony, not only the princi- 
ples, but the characters of those from whom we differ. 
We rashly extend to every individual the severe opinion 
which we have unwarrantably conceived of a whole 
body. This man is of a party whose principles we 
reckon slavish, and therefore his whole sentiments are 
corrupted. That man belongs to a religious sect which 
we are accustomed to deem bigoted, and therefore he is 
incapable of any generous and liberal thought. An- 
other is connected with a sect which we have been 
taught to account relaxed, and therefore can have no 
sanctity. We should do well to consider, 1. That this 
practice of rash judging is absolutely forbidden in the 
sacred Scriptures (Matt. vii, 1). 2. We thereby author- 
ize others to requite us in the same kind, 3. It often 
evidences our pride, envy, and bigotry. 4. It argues a 
want of charity, the distinguishing feature of the Chris- 
tian religion, 5, They who are most forward in censu- 
ring others are often most defective themselves.” See 
Barrow’s Works, vol. i, ser. 20; Blair’s Sermons, ser. 10, 
vol. ii; Saurin’s Sermons, ser. 4, vol. v. 


Judgment, considered as a technical and scientific 
term of logic, is an act of the mind by which something 
is affirmed. In this restricted sense it is one of the sim- 
plest acts or operations of which we are conscious in the 
exercise of our rational powers. ‘The intellectual fac- 
ulty called judgment is the power of determining any- 
thing to be true or false. In every instance of memory 
or perception there is involyed some judgment, some 
feeling of relationship, of space, or time, or similarity, or 
contrast. Consciousness necessarily involves a judg- 
ment; and, as every act of mind is an act of conscious~ 
| ness, every act of mind consequently involves a judg- 
| ment. It is a process:not only subsequent to the acqui- 
| sition of knowledge, but “involved as a condition of the 
| acquisitive process itself.” There is not only included 
| what is popularly understood as comparison (when the 
| properties of bodies are compared), but that elemen- 
| tary faculty, that fundamental law or innate idea, which, 
‘in the first instance,. makes us.cognizant of the property. 

Hence Sir William Hamilton’s division into derivative 
|and primitive cognitions, the derivative being of our 
| own fabrication, formed from certain rules, and being 
| the tardy result of perception and memory, of attention, 
‘reflection, abstraction. ‘These are derived from expe- 
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rience, and, as such, are contingent; and as all expe- 
rience is contingent, all the knowledge derived from 
experience is contingent also. But, as there are condi- 
tions of the mind which are not contingent, which are 
necessary, which we cannot but think, which thought 
supposes as its fundamental condition, these are denom- 
inated primitive cognitions; these primitive and gen- 
eral notions being the root of all principles, the founda- 
tion of the whole edifice of science. For the discovery 
of this great truth we are indebted to Leibnitz, who, in 
controverting Locke’s view of innate ideas, asserted the 
existence of a principle of human knowledge indepen- 
dent of and superior to that which is afforded by the 
senses. Kant, adopting Leibnitz’s view, furnishes a 
test by which these two elements are distinguished from 
each other: the former, being contingent, are fluctu- 
ating and uncertain; they may be in the mind, or they 
may not. Every fresh scene in which we are placed 
completely alters the sensations, and the particular sen- 
sational judgments of which we are conscious. _ On the 
contrary, our primitive judgments are steady, abiding, 
unalterable. These primitive judgments, he asserts, are 
of two kinds, analytic and synthetic. An analytic judg- 
ment is simply a declaration of something necessarily 
belonging to a given notion, as that every triangle has 
three sides. A synthetic judgment may be a declara- 
tion of something which does not actually belong to a 
notion, but which our minds are led, by some kind of 
evidence or other, to attribute to it, as “ Every event has 
an efficient cause.” Here we do more than analyze the 
expression; we attribute altogether a fresh notion to it, 
and form a judgment by which our knowledge is ex- 
tended. Both these judgments are found in the pure 
sciences, and form the very principles upon which they 
are pursued. It may be well to remark, however, that 
Comte, Herbert Spencer, Mill, ete., following Locke, 
deny the existence of these primitive judgments alto- 
gether, even the axioms which stand at the head of 
mathematical reasoning. So far from being mental and 
subjective, they are truly inductive, derived from ob- 
servation; only that observation is so constant, and that 
induction is so easy and immediate, that we fall easily 
into an impression that these laws are intuitive, where- 
as they are, in fact, experimental. For instance, the 
axioms and postulates which are the basis of Euclid’s 
Geometry are not metaphysical—written on the intel- 
lect; and drawn out of the brain—they are only state- 
ments of laws observed and experienced. See Watts, 
Logic, ch. iv, p. 281; Locke, On the Understanding, i, 
222, 256; ii, 271, 278; Duncan, Logic, p. 145; Reid, On 
.the Intellectual Powers, p. 497, etc. (E. de P.) 
JUDGMENT, Rieur or Prryarr. The Church of 
‘Rome denies the right as claimed by Protestants on the 
following grounds: that the Church, being assisted by 
‘the Spirit of God in searching the Scriptures, having the 
‘promise of the presence of Jesus to the end of the world, 
sand having the possession of the unwritten word as a 
commentary on the written, is the only safe interpreter 
of holy Scripture, and the supreme judge by whose de- 
dinitive sentence all controversies with regard to the 
meaning of particular passages or the general doctrine 
of holy Scripture must be determined. It makes a dis- 
‘tinction, however, between the learned exegesis, as ap- 
plied to, the sacred writings, and that interpretation 
~which emanates from the Church. The interpretation 
.of the Church does not descend to the details which 
must claim the attention of the scientific exegetist. 
Thus, for example, she does not hold it her duty, nor in- 
elude it in the compass of her rights, to determine when, 
by whom, and for what object the book of Job was 
written; or what particular inducement engaged St. 
-John to publish his Gospel, or St. Paul to address an 
-epistle to the Romans; in what order of time the epis- 
tles of the apostle followed each other, ete. As little does 
she undertake to explain particular words and verses, 
their bearings one on the other, or the connection exist- 
Ang between larger portions of the sacred book, An- 
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tiquities, in the widest sense of the word, fall not within | 
the domain of her interpretation; in short, that inter- 
pretation extends only to doctrines of faith and morals, — 
Within these limits she declares it to be the duty of — 
Christians to acquiesce in this infallible determination, ; 
and that it is presumption and impiety, and a sin for 
which they deserve everlasting punishment, to oppose 
their own private judgment, which cannot of itself at- 
tain the truth, to the decision of the Church, which can- 
not err. , 

To this extraordinary claim Protestants agree in op- 
posing this principle, that the holy Scriptures are the 
only rule of faith. But, while there is a general agree- 
ment as to this, i. e. to receive the Scriptures as a suffi- 
cient rule of faith, and as the only authoritative rule, 
there are wide diversities of opinion concerning the 
power reserved to the Church as to the doctrines of re- 
ligion. 
time possesses the right of intermeddling in articles of 
faith. The essential articles of faith are so few, so sim- 
ple, and so easily gathered out of clear and explicit pas- 
sages, that it is impossible for any man who has the 
exercise of his reason to miss them; that no harm can 
arise from allowing any man to interpret the Scriptures 
as he pleases; and that, as Scripture may be sudiiciently 
understood for purposes of salvation without any foreign 
assistance, all creeds and‘confessions of faith composed 
and prescribed by human authority are an encroach- 
ment upon the prerogative of the supreme Teacher, and 
an invasion of the right of private judgment. Such 
furthermore maintain that all divisions among Chris- 
tians have grown out of the attempt of the Church to 
force upon Christians uniformity of belief as*to the doc- 
trines of holy Scripture. ; 

This view of the right of private judgment is gener- 
ally held by the followers of Socinus, and among its 
ablest champions at the present day are some of the 
leading minds of the Church of England, who, on ac- 
count of their peculiar views, are denominated Moder- 
ate, Catholic, Broad Church, by the friends of that party: 
Latitudinarian, or Indifferent, by its enemies. Beliey- 
ing that the superficial differences between Christians 
are as nothing in comparison with their essential agree- 
ment, they are willing that the portals of the Chureh 
should be flung as wide open as the gates of heayen. 
This is clearly set forth by the late Dr. Arnold: “All 
societies of men, whether we call them states or church- 
es, should make their bond to consist in a common ob- 
ject and a common practice rather than in a common 
belief; in other words, their end should be good rather 
than truth. We may consent to act together, but we 
cannot consent to believe together; many motives may 
persuade us to the one: we may like the object, or we 
may like our company, or we may think it safest to join 
them, or most convenient, and any one of these motives 
is quite sufficient to induce a unity of action, action be- 
ing a thing in our own power. But no motives can per- 
suade us to believe together; we may wish a statement 
to be true, we may admire those who believe it, we may 
find it .very inconvenient not to believe it; all this helps 
us nothing; unless our own mind is freely convinced that 
the statement or doctrine is true, we cannot by possibil- 
ity believe it. 

“Such a union of action appears historically to have 
been the original bond of the Christian Church. Who- 
ever was willing to receive Christ as his Master, to join 
his people, and to walk according to his rules, was 
admitted to the Christian society. We know that. in 
the earliest Church there existed the strangest varieties 
of belief, some Christians not even believing that there 
would be a resurrection ‘of the dead. Of course it was 
not intended that such varieties should be perpetual; a 
closer union of belief was gradually effected; but the 
point to observe is that the union of belief grew out of 
the union of action; it was the result of belonging to 
the society rather than a previous condition required for 
belonging to it, for no human power can presume to 
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inquire into the degree of a man’s positive belief. A 
general, hearty belief in Christianity is to be regarded 
by the Church, not as its starting-point, but as its high- 
est perfection. ‘To begin with a strict creed and no effi- 
cient Christian institutions is the sure way to hypocrisy 


‘and unbelief; to begin with the most general confession 


of faith imputed, that is, as a test of membership, but 
with vigorous Christian institutions, is the way most, 
likely to lead not only to a real and general belief, but 
also to a lively perception of the highest points of Chris- 
tian faith, In other words, intellectual objections to 
Christianity should be tolerated when they are com- 
bined with moral obedience; tolerated, because in this 
way they are most surely removed; whereas a corrupt or 
disorganized Church, with a minute creed, encourages 
intellectual objections; and if it proceeds to put them 
down by force, it does often violate the right of con- 
science, punishing an unbelief which its own evil had 
provoked, and, so far as human judgment can see, has 
in a great measure justified. In primitive usage, a her- 
etic was not properly he who did not believe what the 
Church taught, but he who wilfully withdrew himself 
from its society, refusing to conform to its system, and 
setting up another system of his own.” 

To most Protestants, however, this plan seems very 
defective. Regarding the Christian Church as a soci- 
ety created by divine institution, it possesses all the 
authority which Christ meant to convey through his 
apostles to their successors, and of the exercise of which 
the apostles have left examples. They deem it to be 
incontrovertible that these successive teachers in the 
Christian Church were intended to be interpreters and 
expounders of the sacred book; that they are invested 
with authority in relation to the doctrines of holy Scrip- 
ture; and that, as a mere acknowledgment of the truth 
of Scripture is not a sufficient security for soundness of 
faith, it is lawful for the Church to employ additional 
guards to that “form of sound words” which it is re- 
quired to hold fast and to defend. It is one thing to 
say that the Bible is the rule of faith, and another. to 
say that it is the judge to determine what that rule is. 
The latter it can as little be as the code of civil law can 
exercise the functions of the judge; it forms, indeed, the 
rule of judgment, but it does not itself pronounce judg- 
ment. Hence the twentieth article of the Church of 
England declares that “the Church hath authority in 
matters of faith.” So the Westminster Confession, “It 
belongeth to synods and councils ministerially to de- 
termine controversies of faith.” See Rogers, Reason and 
Faith ; Wilson, Apostolic Fathers ; Elliot, Delineation of 
Romanism (see Index); Litton, Church of Christ, p. 77 
sq. (E. de P.) 

JUDGMENT, Tue Last, the sentence that will be 
passed on our actions at the last day, when the everlast- 
ing designs of God concerning this lower creation shall 
be accomplished, an end put to time, and the destinies 
of the human race fixed for eternity. This is one of the 
peculiar doctrines of revelation, a doctrine of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. There were, indeed, some hints of it in 
the Old Testament; but it is in the New Testament 
that we have it frequently and particularly declared and 
described, with the circumstances with which it will be 
attended. It is a doctrine, too, which is entirely agree- 
able to reason, which fully concurs with revelation in 
directing our minds to a state of retribution, there being 


- no alternative, if we hold not the truth of a judgment 


to come, but the holding that the creation is not under 
a moral government. For, on the one hand, there is no 
doubt that we live under a retributive government, and 
that cognizance is taken of our actions by an invisible 
but ever-present Being, whose attributes render him the 
determined foe of vice, and the steadfast upholder of 
righteousness. On the other hand, there has been an 
irresistible demonstration, from the experience of all 
ages, that no accurate proportion is at present main- 
tained between conduct and condition, The wicked 
triumph in their iniquity, while virtue is despised; her 
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humble votaries are borne down by the gloom of adversi- 
ty, or reared in the midst of sorrows and tears. In every 
age of the world, therefore, men have been perplexed by 
what seemed opposite evidences as to the superintend- 
ing care of a wise and beneficent Being. The only way 
to escape the difticulty is an appeal to the future; for 
either the idea is erroneous of one living under a moral 
government at all, or that moral government must have 
another scene of display where its impartiality shall be 
vindicated, and every discrepancy removed. See Fuller, 
Works, ii, 78, 106, 152, 211, 867, 392, 437, 841, 859, 871, 
883, 906; Dwight, Theology ; Irving, Argument for Judg- 
ment to come. See JupbGmenr Day. (E. de P.) 

Judgment Day, a term generally used to desig- 
nate that important day which is to terminate the pres- 
ent dispensation of grace; at the end of the world, when 
time shall be no more, and the eternal state of all men 
be unchangeably fixed (2 Pet. iii, 7), ‘ . 

I. Proof of a general Judgment.—The arguments for 
this are these: 1. The justice of God requires it; for it 
is evident that this attribute is not clearly displayed in 
the dispensation of things in the present state (2 Thess. 
i,6,7; Luke xiv,14). 2. The accusations of natural con- 
science are testimonies in favor of this belief (Rom. ii, 
15; Dan. v, 5,6; Acts xxiv, 25). 3.It may be con- 
cluded, from the relation men stand in to God, as crea- 
tures to a Creator. He has a right to give them a law, 
and to make them accountable for the breach of it (Rom. 
xiv, 12). 4. The resurrection of Christ is a certain proof 
of it. See Acts xvii,31; Rom. xiv, 9. 5. The Scrip- 
ture, in a variety of places, sets it beyond all doubt (Jude 
14, 15; 2 Cor. v, 10; Matt. xxv; Rom. xiv, 10, 11; 2 
Thess. i, 7,10; 1 Thess, iv, 16,17). See above, Jupc- 
MENT, Last. 

Il. The Judge.—The Bible declares that God will 
judge the worid by Jesus Christ,(Acts xvii,31). The 
triune God will be the Judge, as to original authority, 
power, and right of judgment; but according to the 
economy settled between the three divine persons, the 
work is assigned to the Son (Rom. xiv, 9, 10), who will 
appear in his human nature (John v, 27; Acts xvii, 31), 
with great power and gloty (1 Thess. iv, 16, 17); visible 
to every eye (Rev.i,7); penetrating every heart (1 Cor. 
iv, 5; Rom. ii, 16); with full authority over all (Matt. 
xxviii, 18), and acting with strict justice (2 Tim. iv, 8). 
As for the concern of others in the judgment, angels 
will be no otherwise concerned than as attendants, gath- 
ering the elect, raising the dead, ete., but not as advising 
or judging. Saints are said to judge the world, not as 
co-judges with Christ, but as approvers of his sentence, 
and as their holy lives and exhortations will rise up in 
judgment against their wicked neighbors (1 Cor. vi, 2,3). 

Ill. The Persons that will be judged.—These will be 
men and devils. The righteous will probably be tried 
first, as represented in Matt. xxv. They will be raised 
first, though perhaps not a thousand years before the 
rest, as some have supposed [see M1LLENNIUM ]; since 
the resurrection of all the bodies of the saints is spoken 
of as in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump, in order to their meeting the Lord in the 
air, and being with him, not on earth, but forever in 
heaven (1 Cor. xv, 52; 1 Thess. iv, 16, 17). 

IV. The Rule of Judgment.—We are informed that the 
books will be opened (Rey. xx, 12): 1. The book of di- 
vine omniscience (Mal. iii, 5), or remembrance (Mal. iii, 
15); 2. The book of conscience (Rom. ii, 16); 3. The 
book of Providence (Rom. ii, 4,5); 4. The book of the 
Scriptures, law, and Gospel (John xii, 48; Rom. ii, 12; 
16); 5. The book of life (Luke x, 20; Rev. ili, 5; 2x, 
12, 15). 

V. The Time of Judgment.—The soul will be either 
happy or miserable immediately after death, but the 
general judgment wil! not be till after the resurrection 
(Heb. ix, 27). There is a day appointed (Acts xvii, 31), 
but it is unknown to men. See INTERMEDIATE STATE, 

VI. The Place.—This is also uncertain. Some sup- 
pose it will be in the air, because the judge will come in 
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the clouds of heaven, and the living saints will then be 
changed, and the dead saints raised, and both be caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air (1 Thess. iv, 16,17). Oth- 
ers think it will be on the earth, on the new earth, on 
which they will descend from the air with Christ. The 
place where, however, is of no consequence, when com- 
pared with the state in which we shall appear. As the 
Scriptures represent it as certain (Eccles. xi, 9); univer- 
sal (2 Cor. v, 11), righteous (Rom, ii, 5), decisive (1 Cor. 
xv, 52), and eternal as to its consequences (Heb. vi, 2), 
let us be concerned for the welfare of our immortal in- 
terests, flee to the refuge set before us, improve our pre- 
cious time, depend on the merits of the Redeemer, and 
adhere to the dictates of the divine Word, that we may 
be found of him in peace. See Bates, Works, p. 449; 
Hopkins and Stoddard, On the Last Judgment ; Gill, Body 
of Divinity, ii, 467, 8v0; Boston, Fourfold State ; Her- 
.vey, Works, new edition, 1, 72, 75; ii, 28, 223; iv, 155. 
See RESURRECTION. 

Judgment-hall. See Prerorium. 

Judgment-seat (Aijua, properly a step, hence a 
rostrum or stage for speakers; as a “ throne,” e. g. Her- 
od’s in the theatre at Csarea, Acts xii, 21), an elevated 
seat or ‘ribunal (in James ii, 6, the term is Kotrfovoy, a 
court of justice), especially of the Roman governor 
(Matt. xxvii, 19; John xix, 13; Acts xviii, 12, 16, 17; 
xxv, 6, 10, 17); hence of the final bar of God (Rom. xiv, 
10; 2 Cor. v, 10). See PAVEMENT. 


Roman Judgmeut-seat. (From a unique example at 
Wilton House.) 


Judgments or Gop. 1. This expression is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Scriptures, and its sense is gen- 
erally determined by the connection. When God’s judg- 
ments are spoken of, the term may denote either the 
secret decisions of the divine will (Psa. x,5; xxxvi, 6), 
or the declarations of God's will revealed in the Serip- 
tures (Exod, xxi, 1; Deut. vii, 12; Neh. ix, 18; Psa, 
cxix, 7-175), or the inflictions of punishment on the 
wicked (Exod, vi, 6; xii, 12; Prov. xix, 29; Ezek. XXV, 
11; Rev. xvi, 7). The Scriptures give us many awful 
instances of the display of divine justice in the punish- 
ment of nations, families, and individuals for their in- 
iquities. See Gen. vii; xix, 25; Exod. xy; Judg. i, 6, 
‘; Acts xii, 23; Esther v, 14, with vii, 10; 2 Kings xi; 
Lev. x, 1, 2; Acts v, 1-10; Isa. xxx, 1-5; 1 Sam. xv, 
9; 1 Kings xii, 25, 38, 

2. In a less legitimate application, the strange trials 
to which those suspected of guilt were put in the Mid- 
dle Ages, conducted with many devout ceremonics by 
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the ministers of religion, and pronounced to be the 
judgments of God! The ordeal consisted of various 
kinds: walking blindfold amid burning ploughshares, 
holding in the hand a red-hot bar, and plunging the arm 
into boiling water. The popular aftirmation, “I will 
put my hand into the fire to confirm this,” appears to be 
derived from this solemn custom. Challenging the ac- 
cuser to single combat, when frequently the stoutest 
champion was allowed to supply their place; swallow- 
ing a morsel of consecrated bread; sinking or swimming 
in a river for witchcraft, or weighing a witch; stretch- 
ing out the arms before the cross, till the champion 
soonest wearied dropped his arms and lost his estate, 
which was decided by the very short chancery suit call- 
ed the judicium crucis. 

Those who were accused of robbery were put to trial 
by a piece of barley bread, on which the mass had been 
said, and, if they could not swallow it, were declared 
guilty. Probably the saying, “ May this piece of bread 
choke me,” comes from this custom. Among the proofs 
of guilt was that of the bleeding of a corpse. If a person 
was murdered, it was believed that at the touch or ap- 
proach of the murderer the blood gushed out of the body 
in various parts. . By the side of the bier, if the slight- 
est change was observable in the eyes, the mouth, feet, 
or hands of the corpse, the murderer was conjectured to 
be present; and it is probable that many innocent spec- 
tators have suffered death in consequence. 

It is well to mark, in extenuation of these absurd prac- 
tices of our rude ancestors, that these customs were a 
substitute for written laws which that barbarous period 
had not; and as no community can exist without laws, 
the ignorance of the people had recourse to these cus- 
toms, which, bad and absurd as they were, served to 
close controversies which otherwise might have given 
birth to more destructive practices. Ordeals are, in 
truth, the rude laws of a barbarous people who have not 
yet obtained a written code, and not advanced enough 
in civilization to enter into refined inquiries, the subtle 
distinctions and elaborate investigations which a court 
of law demands, . 

It is a well-established fact, however, that they were 
acquainted in thoge times with secrets to pass unhurt 
these singular trials. This was especially the case with 
ordeals of fire and boiling water. Doubtless the more 
knowing ones possessed those secrets and medicaments 
which they had at hand to pass through these trials in 
perfect security. See Jortin, Remarks on Eccles. Hist. 
ii, 246 sq. See OrpeaL. (E. de P.) 


Judicature, Courts of. See Juncr; Court; 
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Judices electi, select judges, is a term applied to a 
number of judges occasionally selected to hear an appeal 
from an excommunicated presbyter or deacon against 
his own bishop. The Council of Sardica allowed an 
appeal to the metropolitan; and in such a case the me- 
tropolitan had three ways of proceeding—either to select 
a number of judges, generally twelve, to hear the case; 
or to refer the matter to a provincial synod; or to hear 
the causes himself without a synod. It is, however, 
doubtful whether a metropolitan had power to depose a 
bishop. 

Judicial Buinpyess or HARDNESS, a term employ- 
ed to express a state of moral incorrigibility. So we 
read, Mark iii, 5, “ Being grieved for the blindness—hard- 
ness —of their hearts.” So Rom. xi, 25, “ Blindness— 
hardness—in part hath happened to Israel.” Eph. iy, 18, 
“Because of the blindness—hardness—of their hearts.” 
2 Cor. iti, 14, “Their minds were blinded—hardened ;” 
and elsewhere. This expression is of special interest to 
the theologian on account of two questions connected 
with it. 

1, Is at an infliction of God?—From such passages as 
Isa. vi, 10, some have said that God commands the 
prophet to do a certain thing to this people, and then 
punishes the people: nay, this appears stronger still, 
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where the passage is quoted, as (John xii, 40), He hath 
blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts ; which 
seems to be contradictory to Matt. xiii, 15, where the 
people themselves are said to have closed their own 
eyes; and so Acts xxviii, 27. These seeming contra- 
dictions are very easily reconciled. God, by giving 
plenty and abundance, affords the means of the people's 
abusing his goodness, and becoming both over-fat with 
food and intoxicated with drink; and thus his very be- 
neficence may be said to make their heart fat, and their 
eyes heavy, while at the same time the people, by their 
own act, their overfeeding, become unwieldy, indolent, 
bloated, over-fat at heart, and, moreover, so stupefied 
by liquor and strong drink, that their eyes and ears may 
be useless to them: with wide-open eyes, “staring, they 
may stare, but not perceive; and listening, they may 
hear, but not understand;” and in this lethargic state 
they will continue, preferring it to a more sedate, ra- 
tional condition, and refusing to forbear from prolonging 
the causes of it, lest at any sober interval they should 
see truly with their eyes and hear accurately with their 
ears, in consequence of which they should be shocked 
at themselves, be converted, be changed from such mis- 
conduct, and I should heal them—should cure these de- 
lusory effects of their surfeits and dissoluteness. Comp. 
Isa. v, 11; xxviii,7. This is equally true in spiritual 
matters. In short, the expressions in question are to be 
understood in the same sense as the hardening of Pha- 
raoh’s heart under a perversion by his own wilfulness 
of the providences of God (Rom. ix, 17,18). See Pre- 
DESTINATION. 

2. Is this state hopeless ?—That sinners may, by a 
course of persistent opposition to God, so far destroy or 
deaden their conscience as to be beyond the hope (but not 
absolutely the power) of divine grace, is a fearful fact, 
and one corroborated by the Holy Scriptures (1 Tim. iv, 
2; Rom. i, 28; 2 Thess, ii, 11, Heb. vi, 6). But this 
condition, again, is not so much the result of God's de- 
termination as of their own inveterate perversity. See 
UNPARDONABLE SIN, 

Judicium Dei. See Jupcments or Gon. 

Ju’dith (Heb. Yehudith,’ M7357, Jewess ; Septuag. 
TovdiS), the name of two females; properly the femi- 
nine form of "35579, Judeus (comp. Jer. xxxvi, 14, 21) ; 
but in the passage of Genesis it is generally taken as 
the correlative of Judah, i. e. “praised.” 

1. The daughter of Beeri, the Hittite, and one of the 
first two wives of Esau (Gen. xxvi,34). She is else- 
where more correctly called ANOLIBAMAH, the daughter 
of Anah the Horite (Gen. xxxvi, 2-14). See Esau. 

2. The heroine of the apocrypkal book which bears 


her name, who appears as an ideal type of piety (Jud.- 


viii, 6), beauty (xi, 21), courage, and chastity (xvi, 22 
sq.). Her supposed descent from Simeon (ix, 2), and 
the manner in which she refers to his cruel deed (Gen. 
XXXIv, 25 sq.), mark the conception of the character, 
which evidently belongs to a period of stern and peril- 
ous conflict. The most unscrupulous daring (ch. xiii) is 
combined with zealous ritualism (xii, 1 sq.), and faith is 
turned to action rather than to supplication (viii, 31 sq.). 
Clement of Rome (/p. i, 55) assigns to Judith the epi- 
thet given to Jael (‘IovdeiO 1) paxapia); and Jerome 
sees in her exploit the image of the victory of the 
Church over the power of evil (Ep. lxxix, 11, p. 508; 
Judith . .. in typo Ecclesiw diabolum capite trunca- 
vit; compare Ep. xxii, 21, p. 105). According to the 
Greek text, Judith was the rich widow of Manasses of 
Bethulia; to which the Vulgate adds that she was the 
daughter of Merari, or more properly Beari (773), as 
the Hebrew recension has it; the latter also places her 
in the days of Maccabeeus, which is undoubtedly correct. 
See JupitruH, Book or 

JUDITH, Boox of, one of the most interesting of 
the apocryphal books, which has called forth a greater 
variety of opinions among interpreters since the days of 
the Reformation than almost any other of the Deutero- 
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canonical productions, 
pecially important, 

I, Title and Position of the Book.—The book is named 
after its heroine, M™1N"=Jewess. St. Jerome’s opin~ 


ion, that it is so called because Judith was the authoress 
of it (Couument. in A gq.i, 6), is rightly rejected by every 
scholar. In the MSS. of the Alexandrine version, the 
Vulgate, and in Wyeliffe’s translation, Judith is placed 
between Tobit and Esther. This is followed by Cover- 
dale, the Geneva version, the Bishops’ Bible, and the A, 
V., where, from the nature of the division, it is put be- 
tween Tobit and the apocryphal Esther. In the Vati- 
can copies it is placed between Tobit and the Wisdom 
of Solomon; in the Zurich Bible, between Baruch and 
the apocryphal Esther; whilst Luther puts it at the 
head of the apocryphal books. 

II. Design and Contents of the Book.—The object of 
this book evidently is to show that as long as God’s peo- 
ple walk in his commandments blamelessly, no matter 
how distressing the circumstances in which they may 
temporarily be placed, the Lord will not suffer the ene- 
my to triumph over them, but will in due time appear 
for their deliverance, and cause even those who are not 
Jews to acknowledge that the God of Israel is the only 
true God. In its external form this book bears the 
character of the record of a historical event, describing 
the complete defeat of the Assyrians by the Jews 
through the prowess of a woman. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar, 
or, as he is called in the Greek, Nabuchodonosor, king 
of Assyria in Nineveh, assisted by the nations who 
dwelt in the hill-country, by Euphrates, Tigris, Hydas- 
pes, and by the plain of Arioch, king of the Elyme- 
ans, made war against Arphaxad, king of Media, who 
had fortified himself in Ecbatana (i, 1-7); and, despite 
the inhabitants of the countries of the west, Persia, Li- 
banus, anti-Libanus, Carmel, Galaad, Galilee, Esdraelon, 
Samaria, ete., refusing their aid (ver. 8-12), conquered 
Arphaxad, and returned home to Nineveh in the seven- 
teenth year of his reign (ver. 13-16). The following 
year, determined to carry out his resolution to wreak his 
vengeance on those nations who refused their aid, he 
dispatched his chief general Holofernes, at the head of 
120,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry (ii, 1-22), who soon 
subdued Mesopotamia, Syria, Libya, Cilicia, and Idumaa 
(ii, 23; iii,8), and marched on Judea (ver. 9,10). The 
inhabitants of the sea-~coast made a yoluntary submis- 
sion, which, however, did not prevent their territories 
from being laid waste, their sacred groves burned, and 
their idols destroyed, in order that divine honors should 
be paid only to Nebuchadnezzar. Holofernes, having 
finally encamped in the plain of Esdraelon (i, 3), re- 
mained inactive for a whole month—or two, according 
to the Latin version. But the children of Israel, who 
had newly returned from the captivity, having heard of 
Holofernes'’s atrocities, and being afraid of his despoiling 
the Temple, determined to resist the enemy, and pre- 
pared for war under the direction of their high-priest 
Joachim, or Eliakim, and the senate. They at once took 
possession of the high mountains and fortified villages 
(iv, 1-5), whilst the inhabitants of Bethulia and Beto- 
mestham, according to the command of the high-priest 
Joachim, guarded the passes of the mountains near Do- 
thaim (ver. 6-8); and, having made all the necessary 
preparations, they held a solemn fast and prayed to God 
for protection (ver. 9-15). Fnraged, as well as aston- 
ished at their audacity in preparing to fight against him, 
Holofernes made inquiries of the chiefs of Ammon and 
Moab who this people was (v, 1-4). Achior, the leader 
of the Ammonites, then gives him the history of the 
Jews, and tells him that no power could vanquish them 
unless they sin against their God (ver. 5-21). The 
proud army, however, becomes exceedingly angry with 
this statement (vi, 1-9), and Holofernes orders Achior 
to be thrown into the Jewish camp, in order that he 
may be destroyed in the general destruction which was 
impending oyer the people whom he described as in- 
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vincible (ver. 10-13). The Jews pick him up, and lead 
him to the governor of Bethulia, to whom he relates. 


this, and who comforts him (ver. 14-21). The next day 
Holofernes marches against Bethulia, takes the moua- 
tain passes, seizes all the supplies of water (vii, 1-7), and 
lays siege to the city (ver. 8-19), which lasts forty days, 
when the famishing people urge upon the governor 
Ozias to surrender it, and he decides to do so unless re- 
lieved within five days (ver. 20-32). The pious widow 
Judith, however, denounces this decision as tempting 
the Almighty (viii, 1-31), and conceives a plan for de- 
livering the people (ver. 82-36). With this view she 
entreats the governor and elders to give up all idea of 
surrender, and to permit the gates of the city to be 
opened for her. Having prayed to the God of her fa- 
thers for the overthrow of the enemy (ix, 1-14), she ar- 
rays herself in rich attire, and, accompanied by her maid, 
who carries a bag of provision, goes to the camp of 
Holofernes (x, 1-11). The guards, seeing this beautiful 
woman, and hearing her story, conduct her to the gen- 
eral (ver. 12-23), whom she tells that the Jews would 
now be vanquished, because they had sinned against 
God in eating the victuals consecrated to the Temple 
(xi, 1-15); that she had fled from the impending de- 
struction, and would show him the access to the city, 
only requesting that she should be permitted to go out 
of the camp to pray in the night (ver. 16-19). Holo- 
fernes, smitten with her charms, gives her a sumptuous 
entertainment, and invites her to remain alone with him 
within the tent that night (xii, 1-20). When heavily 
asleep in consequence of having drunk too freely, Judith 
seizes his falchion, strikes off his head, gives it to her 
maid outside, who puts it in the bag which contained 
the provisions; they both leave the camp as usual un- 
der the pretence of devotion, and return to Bethulia, dis- 
playing the head of Holofernes, amidst the rejoicings 
and thanksgivings of the people (xiii, 1-20). Achior, 
hearing of this wonderful deliverance, is at once con- 
verted to Judaism, whilst Judith counsels the Israelites 
to surprise the enemy next morning (xiv, 1-10), who, 
being panic-stricken at the loss of their general, are soon 
discomfited, leaving immense spoil in the hands of the 
Jews (xiv, ll—xv, 11). The women of Israel then ex- 
press their gratitude to their sister (ver. 12-15), whilst 
Judith bursts forth in a sublime song of praise to the 
God of their salvation (xvi, 1-17), whereupon all of them 
go up to Jerusalem to worship the Lord with sacrifices 
and feastings (ver. 18-20). Judith afterwards returns to 
her native place, Bethulia, manumits her maid, and dies 
at the advanced age of 105 years, greatly lamented by all 
the nation, whose peace no enemy dared to disturb for a 
long time (ver. 21-25). The Jews enjoying a profound 
and happy peace, a yearly festival (according to the 
Vulgate) is instituted in honor of the victory. 


IIL. Oriyinal Language, Versions, Condition of the Texts, 
etc.—That this book was’ originally written in Hebrew 
or Syro-Chaldaic is distinctly declared by St. Jerome, 
who says that “Judith is read by the Jews among the 
Hagiographa .. . and, being written in Chaldee (Chal- 
deo sermone conscriptus), is reckoned among the histo- 
ries,” and that he had used a Chaldee codex to correct 
thereby the vitiated readings: of the MSS. (Pref. ad 
Jud.). This is, moreover, corroborated by the Byzan- 
tine historian John Malalas (fl. cirea A.D, 880), who, 
having embodied the contents of Judith in his Chrono- 
graphia, remarks, Tatra dé év raic ‘EBpatcaic & pe pe- 
Tat yoapate (4,203, ed.Oxon. 1691). Besides, the Greek 
contains unmistakable indications that it was made from 
a Hebrew or Aramean original, e. g. giving the Hebrew 
use of the relative év @ duérpiBev ev abr (x, 2), Ov Td 
mhijsog abray (xvi, 4), the literal rendering of mmn3, 
éy TH Taps130\H (xii,7), which has occasioned so much 
difficulty to interpreters, but which is easy enorgh when 
it is borne in mind that the Hebrew preposition 2 sig- 
nifies at, by, near; the many Hebraisms (i, (ip ikas they 5,7, 
18, 23; iii, 3, 105 iv, 2,6, 11,13; v, 9, 12, 14, 16,18; vii, 
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15,18; ix, 8; x, 7, 23; xi, 5,16; xii, 13, 20xiv, 19). 
and the mistranslations of the Hebrew (i, 8; ii, 2; iii, 1, 
9,10; v, 15, 18; viii, 27; xv, 11). Gesenius, and espe- 
cially Movers, have been very successful in their efforts 
to correct the present geographical errors by the suppo- 
sition of a Hebrew original. Betani (i, 9) the latter con- 
ceives to be Beth-anoth (Josh. xv), and the two seas (i, 
12) the two arms of the Nile. For ya\\aiwy he reads 
yaddaiwy, and considers Rasses to be an oversight for 
Tarshish. Origen was therefore misinformed when he > 
was told that Judith did not exist in the Hebrew (cept 
TwBia ypae expiy tyvoxtvar ore TH TwBia ob ypw@r- 
rat 0008 TH LovdiS, ovdé yap Exovor aira Kai tv “Azro- 
cpipote ‘EBpaicrai, wc dw air&v paSéyrec tyvwKa- 
pev, Ep. ad Afric., sec. 13), The Old Latin and the 
Syriac versions were made from the Septuagint, which, 
however, does not represent a sized Hebrew or Aramean 
original text, as may be seen from the various recen- 
sions of it differing greatly from each other. This is, 
moreover, corroborated by the fact that the Old Latin, 
the MSS. of which also deviated greatly from each oth-— 
er, and which St. Jerome corrected according to an Ara- 
mar codex, differs materially from the Sept., some- 
times having more than the latter (comp. Vulg. iv, 8-15 
with Sept. iv, 10; Vulg. v, 11, 12 with Sept. v, 11-16; 
Vulg. v, 26-29 with Septuag. v, 23-25; Vulg. vi, 15-19 
with Sept. vi, 19; Vulg. vii, 18-20 with Sept. vii, 29), 
sometimes less (comp. Vulg. vii, 9 sq., with Sept. vii, 8— 
15; Vulg. v, 11 sq., with Sept. v, 17-22; Vulg. ix, 5-7, 
11 sq., with Sept. ix, 7,10). Sometimes the names are 
different (comp. i, 6, 8,9; iv, 5; viii, 1), and sometimes 
the numbers (i,2; ii,1; vii,2,ete.), A very minute col- 
lation of the variations between the Vulgate and the’ 
Sept. is given by Capellus, Commentarii et Note Critice 
in V. T. (Amstel. 1689), p. 574, etc.; and Eichhorn, Lin- 
leitung in die apokryphischen Schriften, p.318, ete, There 
are also extant several Hebrew recensions of Judith. 
Three of these have been published by Jellinek in his 
Beth Ha-Midrash, vols. i and ii, Leipzig, 1853, and the 
one which comes nearest to the Greek and Latin ver-' 
sions certainly removes all the difficulties against the 
historical character of the book contained in those ver- 
sions. They are called n>m> wn, MITT Nws 
(Beth Ha-Midrash, i, 180-136), and M9499 Mw i, * 
12-22), Other Hebrew editions (M7579 M37) have 
been published at Berlin (1766, 8vo), Venice (s. a. 8yo), 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main (ed. S., London, 1715, 8yo). 
Coverdale and the Bishops’ Bible, following Lutlier and 
the Zurich Bible, have translated from the Vulgate, 
whilst the Geneva version, which is followed by the A. 
V., has a translation of the Greek text. , 

IV. Historical Character of the Book.—There are three 
theories about the nature of this book: 

a. Up to the time of the Reformation, the view that 
this book records actual history was universally enter- 
tained among Christians. The difference of opinion 
which obtained during those fifteen centuries, and which 
still exists among the defenders of its historical charac- 
ter, is about the precise time when these events occur- 
red, involving as a necessary consequence the identifica- 
tion of the principal characters, etc. The limits of the 
range of time within which they have alternately been 
placed are B.C.784—-A.D. 117. The most ancient opin- 
ion, however, is, that the circumstances here described 
occurred afier the Babylonian captivity, which is sup- 
ported by the book itself (comp. iv, 3; y, 18, 19, Sept.; 
v, 22, 23, Vulg.). Still, as it does not tell who this Neb- 
uchadnezzar was, the advocates of this view Have tried 
to identify him with every Persian monarch in succes- 
sion, Thus, St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, xviii, 16), and 
others, take him to be Cambyses; Julius Africanus and 
Georgius Syncellus regard him as: Xerxes; Mercator, 
Estius, etc., make him to be Darius Hystaspis ; whilst 
Sulpicius Severus and others identify him with Arta- 
xerxes Ochus (comp. Suidas, s. v. Judith; Bellarmine, De 
Verb, Dei,i, 12; Scholz, Hinleitung in die Heiligen Schrif=- 
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» ten, ii, 588 sq.). Against this view, however, is to be 
urged, that, 1. All these monarchs inherited the prov- 
inces which are described in this book as having been 

conquered for them by Holofernes, thus precluding the 

identity of any one of them with Nebuchadnezzar. 2. 
Nineveh, which is here mentioned as the capital of Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s, or the Assyrian empire, was destroyed 
before the Babylonian captivity, and no Assyrian or Me- 
dian kingdom existed during the post-exilian period. 3, 
The Persians, Syrians, Phoenicians, Cilicians, and Egyp- 
tians are described as subject to the Assyrians, which 
could not have been the case after the captivity of Ju- 
dah, when the Assyrian empire was wholly extinguish- 

- ed, and the Persians, instead of being subject to the As- 
syrians, had made themselves lords over them, and all 
the other nations of the East, from the Hellespont to 
the River Indus, 4. There is no point of time except 
the Maccabean period when the events here recorded 
could possibly have occurred, since the Jews were sub- 
ject to the Persians for 207 years, then were under the 
dominion of Alexander the Great, and finally under the 
Ptolemies and the kings of Syria till they obtained their 
independence through Judas Maccabeus, B.C.164. The 
only time to which they could possibly be referred is 
_ that of Antiochus Epiphanes, but this supposition is in- 
consistent with the fact that the Jews had but recently 
returned from captivity, and restored the worship of 
God in the Temple. The geographical inconsistencies 
are equally embarrassing. 

To escape these difficulties, and more especially to 
obtain a point of time suitable for these events, Usher, 
Lloyd, Calmet, Montfaucon, Prideaux, Whiston, Wolff, 
etc., maintain that they occurred before the exile, either 
in the reign of Zedekiah, Manasseh, Amon, Josiah, or 
Jehoiakim. The general opinion, however, is, that the 
story is to be placed under Manasseh, and, as Calmet, 
Montfaucon, Prideaux, Whiston, and others will have it, 
after this monarch’s return from Babylon. According 
to them, the events recorded in the book of Judith, and 
the collateral circumstances, occurred in the following 
order of time: 


A.M. B.C. 

BICEMOF SUID « os ann 0icicceinanone consessnine since 3285 719 

Manasseh begins to reign......-...--.++++-+++- 3306 695 
He is taken prisoner to Babylon and sent back 

LOI NGS Soa s hice see tes Matis eta nits ole = 214° 3328 676 


War between Nebuchadnezzar and Arphaxad.. 3347 657 
Victory of Nebuchadnezzar over Arphaxad.... 3347 657 
Expedition of Holofernes and siege of Bethulia 3348 656 


Death of Manassehi... 2... cscs ecceseeceeceee® 8361 643 
Amon, his son, begins to reign......--+.+0+s-++ 3361 643 
Amon is murdered for his wickedness......... 3363 641 
Josiah, his son, succeeds him, being eight years 

O]AD, cad setae ee ma cine diate.cae ele'e'eie miele: vials vieie's 3363 641 
Death of Judith, aged 105 years.........+-+.+.- 3390 614 


Battle of Megiddo and death of King Josiah... 3894 610 
The last siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 3414 590 
Destruction of Jerusalem and captivity of the 

SOW Se cieicle's siete tie cidieis = a)-laicpwleiavinele)s divisitia- os 3416 588 


The Nebuchadnezzar of this book is, according to this 
theory, Saosduchinus, who succeeded his father Esar- 
haddon in the kingdom of Assyria and Babylon in the 
31st year of Manasseh’s reign, and Arphaxad is Deioces, 
king of Media. But this pre-ewilian view again incurs 
the following objections: 1. It makes Judith to be strty- 
three years old at the time when she is described as “a 
fair damsel” (1) zatdioKn 1) Kady) captivating Holofer- 
nes (xii, 13) and ravishing the hearts of many who de- 
sired to marry her (xvi, 22). Calmet, however, is not 
disconcerted by supposing that Judith might in this 
case be sixty-three or sixty years old, “being then what 
we call a fine woman, and having an engaging air and 
person,” “likely,” adds Du Pin, “to charm an old gen- 
eral.” 2. It is absolutely inconsistent with chap. xvi, 
23, where we are expressly told that “ there was none 
that made the children of Israel afraid in the days of 
Judith, nor a long time after her death.” For eyen if 
we take the words “a long time after her death” to 
mean no more than twenty years, this would bring Ju- 
dith’s death to twenty years before the disastrous bat- 
tle of Megiddo, wherein Josiah was mortally wounded, 
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whereas this hypothesis places her death only four years 
before that calamitous event. This inconsistency is still 
more glaring according to the calculations of Prideaux, 
who maintains that Judith could not have been more 
than forty-five years of age when she captivated Holo- 
fernes, as this carries down her death to the 4th year 
of Zedekiah, when the state of the Jews had been ex- 
ceedingly disturbed for several years by the Babyloni- 
ans, and actually brings the period involved in the “long 
time after her death” beyond the total subversion of the 
Jewish state. 3. Judith affirms that there was no Jew 
to be found in any city who worshipped idolatry (viii, 
17, 18), which is incompatible with the reign of Manas- 
seh, Amon, and the first eight years of Josiah (comp. 2 
Chron, xxxiii, 14-17). 4. Holofernes, the chief officer 
of the Assyrian army, who had only recently invaded 
Judea and taken Manasseh prisoner, must surely have 
known something about the Jews, yet he is described as 
being utterly ignorant of the very name of this Jewish 
monarch, as not knowing the people and the city of Je- 
rusalem, and being obliged to ask for some information 
about them from the Amoritish chief (v, 1-3). 5. The 
Jewish state is represented as being under the govern- 
ment of a high-priest and a kind of Sanhedrim (vi, 6- 
14, xv,8), which is only compatible with the post-exilian 
period, when the Jews had no king. 6. The book itself 
distinctly tells us in chap. iv, 3, and v, 18, that the events 
transpired after the captivity, as is rightly interpreted 
by the compilers of the marginal references of the A. V., 
who, on this passage, refer to 2 Kings xxv, 9-11, and 
Ezra i, 1-3. 

6. The difficulty of taking the book to record either 
pre-exilian or post-exilian history made Luther view it 
as “a religious fiction or poem, written by a holy and 
ingenious man, who depicts therein the victory of the 
Jewish people over all their enemies, which God at all 
times most wonderfully vouchsafes. . . . Judith is the 
Jewish people, represented as a chaste and holy widow, 
which is always the character of God’s people. Holo- 
fernes is the heathen, the godless or unchristian lord of 
all ages, while the city of Bethulia denotes a virgin, in- 
dicating that the believing Jews of those days were the 
pure virgins” (Vorrede aufs Buch Judith). Some of 
the names can scarcely have been chosen without regard 
to their derivation (e. g. Achior = Brother of Light; Be- 
thulia=h>1na2, the virgin of Jehovah), and the his- 
torical difficulties of the person ef Nebuchadnezzar dis- 
appear when he is regarded as the scripiaral type of 
worldly power. Grotius, elaborating upon this idea, 
regards it as a parabolic description of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes’s assault on Judea—“ Judith is the Jewish people 
(m"717"); Bethulia is the Temple Gulls} ma), the 
sword which went out of it, the prayers of the saints; 
Nebuchadnezzar signifies the devil; Assyria is pride, the 
devil’s kingdom; Holofernes is the devil's instrument ; 
cums spn, lictor serpentis, minister diaboli) ; the wid- 
ow is the helplessness of the Jewish people under the tyr- 
anny of Antiochus Epiphanes; Joachim or Eliakim sig- 
nifies God will arise (DIP M19" or B14 5x) to defend 
Judea and cut off the instrument of the devil who would 
have her corrupted.” Many of the modern writers who 
regard it as containing pure fiction call it either drama 
(Buddeus), epopee (Artropeus, Moreus, Von Niebuhr, 
etc.), apologue (Babor), didactic poem (Jahn), moral 
fiction (Bauer), or romance (Berthold). Among the 
Roman Catholics this notion of an allegory is favored 
by Jahn, who maintains that the difficulties are other- 
wise insuperable. De Wette, however, considers that 
the fact. of Holofernes being a historical name (together 
with other reasons) militates against the notion of an 
allegory, as maintained by Grotius. The name Holo- 
fernes is found in Appian (Jn Syriac. ¢. 47) and in Po- 
lybius (x, 11). The latter historian states that Holo- 
fernes, haying conquered Cappadocia, lost it by endeav- 
oring to change the customs of the country, and to 
introduce the drunken rites of Bacchus; and Casaubon 
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(ad Athen.) conjectures that this was the Holofernes of 
Judith. From its termination the name is supposed to 
be of Persian extraction (compare Orophernes, Polybius, 
xxxiii, 12), as Tisaphernes, Artaphernes, etc. 

c. As the book itself, however, gives no intimation 
whatever that it is a fiction or an allegory, but, on the 
contrary, purports to be real history, as is evident from 
its minute geographical (4,7; i, 21 sq.5 iii, S) sq. 3 Iv, 4, 
6 sq.), historical (i, 5 sq.), and chronological G, 18, 16; 
viii, 4; xvi, 23) descriptions, Gutmann, Herzfeld, Keil, 
and others take it to contain a substance of truth em- 
bellished: with fiction, This view is supported by the 
following facts: 1. Notwithstanding the arbitrary and 
uncritical manner in which the deutero-canonical his- 
torians dispose of their materials, they have always a 
certain amount of truth, around which they cluster the 
traditional embellishments. 2. A summary of the con- 
tents of Judith is given in the ancient Jewish prayers 
for the first and second Sabbaths of the Feast of Dedica- 
tion—beginning with SUM1 "2 MDPIN WS FIN and 
Seu yaw j"X—among the events which occurred 
in the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, and it cannot be 
supposed that the Jews would make it the basis of 
thanksgiving when the deliverance was never wrought, 
and the whole of it was nothing but a fiction. 3. There 
are ancient Midrashim which record the facts indepen- 
dently of the book of Judith. There is one, in particu- 
lar, which gives a better recension of this book than 
either the Septuagint or the Vulgate, bears as much_re- 
semblance to the Septuagint and Vulgate as these two 
versions bear to each other, and removes many of the dif- 
ficulties against its historical truthfulness, inasmuch as 
it begins with ch, v, 5, and thus shows that the Septua- 
gint, from which the other versions were made, has put 
together two different records. 

Those, however, who understand the book to be an 
allegorical representation of the Jewish people, widowed 
as to earthly resources, yet, by favor with God and man, 
prevailing over the powers of the world, do not thus re- 
lieve the fable from grave moral objections. An intel- 
ligent Jew, well read in the Hebrew Scriptures, could 
not have thought of setting up Judith as a proper 
embodiment of female heroism and virtue. Her plan 
of procedure is marred throughout by hypocrisy and 
deceit; she even prays to God that he would prosper 
her deceit (ix, 12), and praises the cruelty of Simeon in 
slaying the Shechemites, as if his deed bore on it the 
sanction of heaven, though Jacob, the father of Simeon, 
had consigned it in the name of God to eternal reproba- 
tion. The spirit of vengeance, resolute in its aim, un- 
scrupulous in the means taken to accomplish it, is the 
pervading animus of the story—a spirit certainly op- 
posed to the general teaching of Old as well as New 
Testament Scripture, and incapable of being embodied 
in a heroic story except by one who had much more 
regard for the political than the moral and religious el- 
ements in Judaism. 

V. Author and Date.—The difference of opinion upon 
this subject: is as great as it is upon the character of the 
book. It is not named either by Philo or Josephus; 
nor have we any indication whatever by which to form 
a conjecture respecting its author. But it has been 
supposed by some that it could not have been written 
by a contemporary, from the circumstance of the family 
of Achior being mentioned as still in existence, and of 
the festival of Judith being still celebrated. If this fes- 
tival ever took place, it must have been of temporary 
duration, for, as Calmet observes, no record of it can be 
traced since the exile. Professor Alber, of Pesth, how- 
ever, maintains that it is still recorded in the Jewish 
calendars. Jahn, after Grotius, refers the date of the 
book to the Maccabeean period, and derives an argument 
for its late composition from the fact of the feast of the 
New Moon being mentioned (viii, 6, comp. with Mark 
xv, 42). De Wette (KHinleitung) conceives that the 
whole composition bespeaks an author who was a na- 
tive of Palestine, who could not have lived beyond the 
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end of the 1st century of the Christian zra (the date 
assigned to it by Eichhorn), inasmuch as it is then cited 
by Clement of Rome, but that the probability is that it 
was much earlier written. Movers, a Roman Catholic 
professor at Bonn, a man of great penetration in similar 
investigations respecting the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, endeavors to fix the date of its composition 
in the year B.C. 104. “The author,” he observes, “who 
has transferred the geographical relations of his own 
time to a former period [see, however, Foster, Geogra- 
phy of Arabia, 1844, i, 185], makes the Jewish territory 
commence at Scythopolis (iii, 10), and makes Bethulia, 
against which Holofernes directed his attack, the first 
Jewish city at the entrance into Judea (iv, 7), reckon- 
ing the territory intervening between this and Sama- 
ria as tributary to the Jewish high-priest. This state 
of affairs continued from the time of John Hyrcanus 
to Pompey’s invasion of Judea. Hyrcanus had seized 
upon Samaria, and wrested Scythopolis, with the sur- 
rounding territory, from Epicrates, the general of Ptol- 
emy Lathurus (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 3), B.C. 110, ac- 
cording to Usher. But Samaria and Scythopolis, with 
other acquisitions of the Maccabees, were lost forever to 
the Jewish nation when Pompey, B.C. 48, reduced Ju- 
deea to its ancient limits, The sea-coast (iii, 1), inde- 
pendent of the Jews, continued, since the last years of 
the reign of Alexander Jannzeus, to be a Jewish posses- 
sion; but Carmel, which (i, 8) was inhabited by the 
Gentiles, was still independent in the beginning of his 
reign, and he first seized it after the war with Ptolemy 
Lathyrus (xiii, 15, 4).” It is to this war that Movers 
considers the book of Judith to refer, and he supposes it 
to have been written after the unfortunate battle at 
Asochis, in Galilee (or, rather, Asophen on the Jordan) 
(Movers, Ueber die Ursprache der Deuterokan. Biicher, 
in the Bonner Zeitschrift, xiii, 36 sq.). De Wette con- 
ceives that this hypothesis is opposed by the following 
geographical combinations: 1. Galilee belonged to the 
Asmoneans, the proof of which, indeed, is by no means 
certain, while the following indications thereof present 
themselves: (a) Asochis seems to have belonged to Al- 
exander Janneus, as it received Ptolemy Lathyrus (Jo- 
sephus, A nt, xili, 12,4, comp. with xv, 4). (6) Hyrcanus 
had his son Alexander Janneeus brought up in Galilee 
(xiii, 12,1). (c) Antigonus returned from Galilee (War, 
i, 3,3). (d) Aristobulus seized upon Iturea (A nt. xiii, 
11, 3), which presupposes the possession of Galilee. 
Even after the limits of Galilee were circumscribed by 
Pompey, it still belonged to the Jewish high-priest 
(War,i, 10,4). 2. Idumea belonged to the Jewish state, 
but the sons of Esau came to Holofernes (vii, 8,18). 3. 
If the author had the war with Ptolemy Lathyrus in 
view, the irruption of Holofernes would rather corre- 
spond with the movements of the Cyprian army, which 
proceeded from Asochis to Sepphoris, and thence to 
Asophen (Linleitung, § 307). 

Wolff and others ascribe the authorship to Achior, 
B.C. 636-629; Huetius (in Prep. Evang. p. 217), Cal- 
met (Dissert. Prelim. p. 142), ets., to Joshua, the son of 
Josedech, the companion of Zerubbabel, B.C. 536-515; 
St. Jerome, etc., to Judith herself; Ewald, Vaihinger, etc., 
to the time of John Hyrcanus, B.C. 180-128; Volkmar, 
who takes it to be an allegorical description of the yvie- 
tory of the Parthians and Jews over Quietus, the dele- 
gate of Trajan, maintains (originally in the Theol. Jahr- 
buch, 1856, p. 362; and 1857, p. 448 sq.; afterwards in 
Handb. d. Kinl. in d. Apokr. Tiib. 1860) that it was writ- 
ten for the twelfth of Adar, A.D. 117-118, to commemo- 
rate this day (0729°"7"0 04"). He makes Nebuchad- 
nezzar stand for Trajan, Nineveh for Antioch, Assyria 
for Syria, Arphaxad for the Parthians, Ecbatana for 
Nisibis, Holofernes for Lucius Quietus, and Judith for 
Juda. This explanation assumes the spuriousness of 
the reference in the First Epistle of Clement (§ 6), 
which is too early for the date assigned. It has been 
adopted by Baur, Hitzig (in Hilgenfeld’s Zettschr. 1860, 
p. 240 sq.), and Schenkel; but it is opposed by Hilgen- 
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feld (ibid. 1858, p. 270 sq.; 1861, p. 335 sq.), Lipsius (ibid, 
1859, p. 39), and Ewald. 

The fact, however, that there are several records or 
recensions of the events contained in the book of Judith 
proceeding from different authors, and deviating mate- 
rially from each other, precludes the possibility of as- 
certaining whose productions they are. All that can 
be said with certainty is that they all emanated from a 
Palestinian source. As the circumstances recorded are 
most plainly declared by the more trustworthy Hebrew 
copies, and in the Jewish prayers, to have occurred in 
the Maccabean struggles for independence (circa B.C. 
170-160), the first and shortest record of them which 
was used for liturgical purposes must be contemporary 
with the events themselves. The poetical genius of the 
nation, however, soon embellished the facts in various 
ways, and hence the different recensions. The Greek 
version contained in the Septuagint must have been 
made at a much later period, since the author of it was 
already ignorant of the time when these circumstances 
occurred, and, as we have seen, mixed up two totally 
different records narrating events of different periods of 
the Jewish history. 

VI. Canonicity of the Book.—Though the events re- 
corded in Judith are incorporated in the hymnal service 
of the Jews called M1734°, yet the book itself was never 
in the Jewish canon. The distinction, however, which 
the Jewish synagogue kept up between treating the 
book with respect and putting it into the canon could 
not be preserved in the Christian Church. Hence Ju- 
dith, which was at first quoted with approbation by 
Clemens Romanus (Zp. c. 55), was gradually cited on an 
equality with other Scripture by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. iv), Tertullian (De Monog. c. 17), Ambrose (De 
Off. Minist. iii, 13), and Augustine (De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana, ii, 8), and finally was canonized, in the councils 
of Carthage, by Innocent I of Rome, under Gelasius, and 
of Trent. Some will have it that this book is quoted in 
the N. T. (comp. Judith viii, 4 sq., with 1 Cor. ii, 10 sq. ; 
Judith ix, 12 with Acts iv, 24; Judith xvi, 17 with Matt. 
xii, 42, 50). Judith, with the other deutero-canonical 
books, has been at all times read in the Church, and les- 
sons are taken from it in the Church of England in 
course. 

VII. Literature.—The three Midrashim in Jellinek’s 
Beth Ha-Midrash, vols. i and ii (Leipzig, 1853); Mont- 
faucon, La Verité de Histoire de Judith (Paris, 1690) ; 
Hartmann, Utrum Juditha contineat historiam (Regiom. 
1671); De Bonacasa, Juditha ficta (Veron. 1614); Arto- 
peus, Juditha Epopeia (Strasb. 1694); Capellus, Com- 
ment. et Note Crit. nV. T. p. 459; Arnald, The A pocry- 
pha, in Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby’s Comment.; Du 
Pin, History of the Canon (Lond. 1699), i, 10 sq., 90 sq. ; 
Eichhorn, Kinleitung in die A pocryphischen Schriften des 
Alten Testaments (Leipzig, 1795), p. 291 sq.; Prideaux, 
The Old and New Testaments connected (ed. 1815), i, 60 
sq.; Whiston, Sacred History of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, 1, 202; Reuss, in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyklopd- 
die, sec. ii, vol. xxviii, p. 98 sq.; Fritzsche, Kurzgefusstes 
exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des Alt. Test. 
(Lpzg. 1853), ii, 113 sq.; Journal of Sacred Literature, 
1856, p. 342 sq.; 1861, p. 421 sq.; Vaihinger, in Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopddie, vii, 135 sq.; Keil, Hinleitung in d. A. 
T. (ed. 1859), p. 698; Diestel, in the Jahrb. f. d. Theol. 
1862, p. 781 sq.; Lipsius, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. 1867, 
p- 337 sq. 

Express commentaries on this book alune have been 
written by Jos. Conzio, A" T1759 "5 (Asti, 1628, 16mo) ; 
Jeh. Léw ben-Seeb, M7333" M5372 (Vienna, 1799, 1819, 
8vo); Friinkel, M™T5M> (Lpzg. 1830, 8vo) ; Is. Sieben- 
berger, NIT" nba0 (Warsaw, 1840, 8vo) ; Volkmar, 
Das Buch Judith (Titbing. 1860, 8vo); Wolff, Das Buch 
Judith (Leipzig, 1861, 8vo). See ApocrYPHA. 


Judson, Adoniram, the senior Baptist mission- 
ary to Burmah, was born in Malden, Mass., Aug.9, 1788, 
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He was the eldest son of Adoniram and Abigail Judson. 
Before he was ten years of age he had acquired a repu-~ 
tation as a superior student, and in 1807 graduated with 
the highest honors from Providence College (now Brown 
University), being not yet twenty years old. For a short 
period subsequently he was unsettled in his religious 
belief, but, aroused by the death of an old classmate un- 
der peculiar circumstances, he became an earnest inquirer 
after the truth, and, though not a Christian, was admit- 
ted as a “special student” in the divinity school of An- 
dover, and while there was converted, and joined the 
Congregational Church, In 1809 he declined a tutor- 
ship in Brown University, and in February, 1810, formed 
the resolution of becoming a missionary to the heathen. 
Several young men joined the seminary at this time 
who had also been for some time impressed with the 
need of missions to unchristian peoples. Judson became 
intimately associated with them, and their zeal finally 
led them to press this object on the attention of the 
American churches, and, though not properly the cause, 
they were the occasion of the formation of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, who sent 
Mr. Judson to England to confer with the London Mis- 
sionary Society as to the practicability of an affiliation 
between the societies and their joint operation in “ for- 
eign parts.” Mr. Judson left America on this errand 
January 1, 1811, but on the way was captured by a 
privateering vessel, carried to France, and did not 
reach London till April 6, 1811. His mission failed in 
its primary object, but was of advantage to the cause of 
missions in America, for the American Board resolved 
to assume the responsibility of sending out its own mis- 
sionaries. Mr, Judson, after marrying Ann Hasseltine, 
Feb. 5, 1812, embarked for India on the 19th of the 
same month, under the auspices of this new organiza- 
tion, Changing his views of baptism on the voyage, 
almost immediately after his arrival he sought immer- 
sion at the hands of Dr. Carey, the Baptist missionary at 
Serampore. The Baptists in America were already pos- 
sessed of considerable missionary zcal and intelligence, 
and, on learning of Dr. Judson’s change of view, were 
roused to intense earnestness, and in 1814 they organ- 
ized a denominational missionary society, and took Dr. 
Judson under their patronage. The hostility of the 
East India Company towards missionaries was at that 
time so intense, that within ten days after Judson’s ar- 
rival in India he was peremptorily ordered to leave the 
country, and, being forced to comply, he took passage 
in a vessel for the Isle of France, Noy. 30, 1812. He 
subsequently returned to Madras, but, finding the East 
India Company uncompromising in their opposition, he 
departed for Burmah, and reached Rangoon July 13, 
1813. Accepting Burmah as his mission-ficld, Mr. Jud- 
son addressed himself to the task of acquiring the lan- 
guage of that country, and not only attained to the 
greatest familiarity with it, but spoke and wrote it with 
“the elegance of a cultured scholar.” At an early pe- 
riod in these pursuits he published some ‘ Grammatical 
Notices” of the language, which in a few short pages 
(only twenty-six) furnish ‘‘a most complete grammar 
of this difficult tongue.” In imitation of the Burmese 
rest-houses attached to their pagodas for the accommo- 
dation of pilgrims and worshippers, Mr. Judson insti- 
tuted a Zyat in the public street for the reception of and 
conversation with inquirers about Christianity. This 
was ever a notable feature of his ministry, as he spent 
whole days thus with the people. Meeting with some 
success among the people, he resolved to go to Ava, the 
capital, and “lay his missionary designs before the 
throne, and solicit toleration for the Christian religion.” 
His eftorts were ineffectual, and he returned to Rangoon, 
and made a short trip to Calcutta for the recovery of 
Mrs. Judson’s health. On July 20, 1822, Dr. Price, a 
newly-arrived missionary physician, was summoned to 
attend on the king at Ava, and Mr. Judson was compelled 
to accompany him as interpreter. While at Ava Mr. 
Judson became known as the “Religion propagating 
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teacher,” and, as his missionary prospects seemed favora- 
ble, though he went to Rangoon temporarily, he returned 
to Ava to prosecute his work. War breaking out be- 
tween the British-India and the Burmese governments, 
all the foreigners at Ava came under suspicion @s spies, 
and Mr. Judson, with others, was imprisoned. The hor- 
rible experiences of that incarceration cannot readily 
be described. On March 25, 1826, Mr. Judson himself 
wrote, “Through the kind interposition of our heavenly 
Father, our lives have been preserved in the most immi- 
nent danger from the hand of the executioner, and in 
repeated instances of most alarming illness during my 
protracted imprisonment of one year and five months; 
nine months in three pairs of fetters, two months in five, 
six months in one, and two months a prisoner at large.” 
After his release he rendered most important service to 
the British government in the formation of the treaty 
at Yandabo, and later in a commercial treaty. While 
absent with the government embassy as interpreter, his 
first wife, one of the noblest of women, died. Mr. Jud- 
son shortly after (1827) returned from Ava and settled 


at Amherst, but subsequently removed to Maulmain, as 


events had made it a much more important post. From 
this time to 1834 he was variously employed in his 
mission-work at Maulmain, Rangoon, Prome, and other 
places, and became interested in the Karens (q. y.), 
among whom he made several missionary tours, In 
1834 he married Mrs. Sarah Boardman, and completed 
his translation of the whole Bible into Burmese, in the 
revising and perfecting of which, however, he spent six- 
teen years more. This was the great work of his life, 
and “the best judges venture to hazard the opinion that 
three centuries hence Judson’s Bible will be the Bible of 
the Christian Church of Burmah” (Calcutta Review, 
xiv, 454). He also compiled a short Burmese and Eng- 
lish dictionary. With a larger work of this kind he 
was occupied at the time of his death. In 1839-40 his 
health failed, and he was obliged to take several voy- 
ages for its recovery. In 1845, in consequence of the 
failing health of Mrs. Judson, he left for America, Mrs, 
Judson died at St. Helena, and Mr. Judson, continuing 
his voyage, reached Boston on October 15. He was re- 
ceived in America “with affectionate and enthusiastic 
veneration that knew no bounds. His eminent position 
as the founder and pioneer of the mission; his long and 
successful labors in the East; his romantic and eventful 
life, associated with all that is most beautiful and lofty 
in human nature; his world-wide fame, and his recent 
afflictions, encircled him in the people’s mind with the 
halo of an apostle.” But Mr. Judson’s heart was in 
Burmah. 
June, 1846, he again set sail for India, and arrived at 
Rangoon on Noy. 30 of that year. 
again declined, and he was obliged once more to resort 
to the sea for relief, but died on his way to the Isle of 
Bourbon, April 12, 1850, and was buried at sea. (J.T. G.) 

Judson, Ann Hasseltine, was born at Brad- 
ford, Mass., Oct. 22, 1789. She was married to Adoni- 
ram Judson on Feb, 5, 1812, and was the first American 
woman to devote herself to foreign mission service. 
She became “intimately associated with her husband 
in all his plans of benevolence, and bore an important 
part in their accomplishment” (Wayland’s Judson, i,414). 
in 1824, in consequence of protracted ill health, leaying 
her husband in Burmah, she proceeded alone to Amer- 
ica, where she remained, adding, however, much to the 
interest and advancement of missions by the publication 
of a very interesting account of the history of the Bur- 
man Mission in a series of letters to Mr. Butterworth, 
a member of Parliament, whose hospitality she enjoyed 
while in England, till 1823, when she rejoined her hus- 
band at Rangoon, and proceeded with him to Ava. It 
was during the trying scenes of the succeeding two 
years that her “devoted love, consummate tact, and he- 
roic resolution were so manifest. Her whole time, with 
the exception of twenty days when she was confined by 
the birth of her child, was devoted to the alleviation of 
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the sorrows of her husband and his fellow-prisoners.” 
She was perfectly familiar with the Burmese language, — 
and possessed of a “ presence which commanded respect 
even from savage barbarians, and encircled her with a 
moral atmosphere in which she walked unharmed in the 
midst of a hostile city with no earthly protector” (Way- 
land, i, 329). Her influence was acknowledged as con- 
tributing largely to the submission to the English terms 
of peace by the Burmese government. She died at 
Amherst on Oct. 24, 1826, during the absence of her 
husband, of disease which her sufferings and prostration 
at Ava had rendered her constitution incapable of resist- 
ing. “To great clearness of intellect, large powers of 
comprehension, and intuitive female sagacity, ripened 
by the constant necessity of independent action, she 
added that heroic disinterestedness which naturally loses 
all consciousness of self in the prosecution of a great ob- 
ject. These elements were, however, all held in reserve, 
and were hidden from public view by a veil of unusual 
feminine delicacy.” (J. T. G.) peaks 


Judson, Emily Chubbuck, wife of Dr. Adoni- 
ram Judson,was born in Eaton, N.Y., Aug. 22,1818, She 
contributed to the magazine literature of the country in 
early life under the assumed title of “Fanny Forester.” 
She had contemplated becoming a missionary from early 
life, and marrying Dr, Judson June 2, 1846, she sailed 
with him from Boston for India, where she “ employed 
all her strength in advancing the holy cause in which 
he was engaged.” After his decease she was compelled, 
by reason of feeble health, to relinquish her mission 
work, and returned with her children to America. She 
rendered good service to Dr. Wayland in the prepara- 
tion of his memoir of Dr. Judson, She died June 1, 1854, 
Her published works are “ Alderbrook; a collection of 
Fanny Forester’s Village Sketches and Poems” (Boston, 
1846, 2 vols.); and the “ Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Sa- 
rah B. Judson” quoted below. There are, besides, a good- 
ly number of separate poems, of exquisite beauty of sen- 
timent and of great pathos, of which we mention only 
My Bird and The two Mammas. See Wayland, Life 
and Labors of Adoniram Judson (Boston, 1854, 2 vols. 
8vo); Calcutta Review, vol. xiv; The Judson Ojfering, 
edited by J. Dowling, D.D. (New York, 1848); Bzograph- 
ical Sketch of Sarah B. Judson, by Mrs. Emily C. Jud- 
son (New York, 1849); Knowles, Life of Mrs. Ann H. 
Judson; Kendrick, Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. 
Judson (1861); Stuart, Lives of Mrs. Ann H. Judson and 
Sarah B. Judson, with a Biographical Sketch of Mrs. 
Emily C. Judson (1853). (J. T. G.) 


Judson, Sarah Boardman, was born in Al- 
stead, N. H., Nov. 4, 1803. She was the daughter of 
Ralph and Abia Hull, and was married to the Rev. 
George D. Boardman in 1825, with whom she proceeded 
to Tavoy, Burmah, and in his missionary work shared 
great dangers and sufferings. Her husband died in 
1831. Two of her children had previously died, and 
with one child, a son, left to her, she continued to prose- 
cute her missionary work, In 1834 she married Dr, 
Judson, and in 1845, in consequence of failing health, 
she left Burmah for America, accompanied by her hus- 
oand. Qn their arrival at St. Helena Mrs. Judson died, 
Sept. 1, 1845. She translated the New Testament and 
Burmese tracts into Peguan, and Pilgrims Progress 
into Burmese. Of her a writer in the Calcutta Review 
says (vol, xiv), “ Exquisite sensibility, a poet’s soul and 
imagination, great natural abilities, thorough unselfish- 
ness, and a woman's aepth of love and affection, all 
shrouded by the most unpretending meekness and de- 
votion, were some of the elements which blended to- 
gether to form a character of extreme beauty.” Her 
poem commencing “ We part on this green islet, love,” 
etc., is enough to entitle her to high praise as a poet. 
(J. T. G.) 


Ju’el (Tovnd), a Grecized form (1 Esdr. ix, 84, 35) 
of two Heb. names: a. in the former verse UEL (Ezra 
x, 34); 0, in the latter Jon, (lizra x, 43). 


JUENNIN 


* Juennin, Gasparn, a French Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, was born at Varembon (Bresse) in 1650, en- 
tered the Oratory in 1674, and taught literature, philos- 
ophy, and theology in several schools of the congrega- 
tion of the Oratory. He died in 1713. He deserves 
special recognition as a theological writer. His princi- 
pal works are, (1) Commentarius Historicus et dogmati- 
cus de Sacramentis (Lyons, 1696, 2 vols, fol.). » This work 


contains, besides the commentary, three dissertations. 


on censures, irregularities, and indulgences, and deserves 
special notice for the fact that it is the first work of 
modern theologians treating at length the subject of 
the sacraments:—(2) Jnstitutiones Theologica (Lyons, 
1696, 4 vols, 12mo, and often), which was used for some 
time as a text-book of theology in several Roman Cath- 
olic institutions; a revised edition, expunging some ob- 
jectionable views, was prepared by Juennin in 1705, and 
the work continued in use. In 1708 he published an 
abridgment of it as a Compendium Theologie (Paris, 1708, 
12mo). He also published a separate treatise on the 
sacraments, Théorie et pratique des Sacraments (Paris, 
1713, 3 vols. 12mo), which is valuable. See Hook, Ec- 
cles. Dict. vi, 387... 

Juggernaut. See JAGGERNAUT. 

Jugeglers, a word brought into English from the 
medizval Latin joculator (in Provencal, joglar, joglador ; 
in old French, jonglére or jonglier), through the modern 
French jongleur, and originally used to designate the 
professional musicians who attended the Troubadors and 
Trouvéres of Provence and the north of France, either 
singing their poems, or, if they sung them themselves, 
accompanying them with an instrument, which was 
reckoned beneath the dignity of the poet himself. This 
profession was in the Middle Ages (from the 11th to the 
15th century) an honorable one, but it gradually died 
out, or at least lost its respeetability, and jugglers became 
a term for rope-dancers, and all that class of persons 
who sought to gratify the populace by sleight of hand 
or feats of agility, until in our own day, finally, it has 
come to be used as a synonyme of conjurer, and is ap- 
plied to persons who perform tricks of legerdemain (q. 
y.). See also the articles Exorcism; SORCERY. 

Jugulum. See TRANSENNA. 

Juice (0°92, asis’, as freshly trodden from grapes), 
new wine (as rendered Isa. xlix, 26, etc.) ; hence fer- 
mented liquor of pomegranates (Cant. vill, 2). See 
WINE. 

Jukes, Cuar.es, a (Dutch) Reformed minister, na- 
tive of England (1788), was converted in 1812, and join- 
ed the Church of St. Neots, Nottinghamshire, under the 
ministry of Rey. Thomas Morall., Filled with pious zeal, 
he began to preach as a layman, with great acceptance, 


among the destitute villages within twenty miles of his 


home; subsequently he entered the ministry, and came 
to this country in 1830. On his way to Canada, on the 
day-boat to Albany, he preached, at the request of pas- 
sengers, a sermon from the words “ There is a God in 
heaven who revealeth secrets;” and, at the urgent re- 
quest of a plain farmer, who was not a professing Chris- 
tian, he turned aside to preach to two churches in Sar- 
atoga County, N. Y., to which he was at once called. 
He was settled successively in Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches at Edinburgh and Fish House, Amster- 
dam, Glen and Auriesyille, Stone Arabia and Ephratah, 
and at Rotterdam, all in N.Y. He died at the latter 
place in 1862, At Glen about seventy persons united 
with the Chureh during the four years of his pastorate. 
His great characteristic was his untiring zeal and ear- 
nestness. He was a bold, catholic, evangelical preacher 
of righteousness, an excellent pastor, and a very exem- 
plary and useful servant of the Lord. His temperament 
was peculiarly happy; his Christian experience large 
and varied; his death peaceful and triumphant. See 
Corning, Manual of the Ref. Ch. ; Personal Recollections. 
(W. J. R.T.) 

Jul, the name of Christmas among the northern 
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tribes of Europe. Originally it was the name of the 
old Scandinavian festival of winter solstice, but as the 
practices of that festival have in the main been incor- 
porated in the Christmas feast, they term it Jul. See 
Jutes, ¢ 


Jules are aérial spirits and demons among the north- 
ern tribes, especially the Laplanders, to whom divine 
adoration is paid, They suppose them to dwell under 
particular trees, and proceed thither to offer up sacrifices 
once a year, at Christmas time, whence the name of the 
Christian festival corresponds to their Jul (q. v.). See 
Broughton, Biblioth. hist. Sacra, s. v.; Thorpe, Northern 
Mythol. ii, 49 sq. 


Ju’lia (TovXia, fem. of Julius), a Christian woman 
of Rome, to whom Paul sent his salutations (Rom. xvi, 
15); she is named with Philologus, and is supposed to 
have been his wife or sister. A.D. 55.—Kitto. “ Ori- 
gen supposes that they were master and mistress of a 
Christian household which included the other persons 
mentioned in the same verse. Some modern critics 
have conjectured that the name may be that of a man, 
Julias” 

Julian tue Apostate, emperor of Rome A.D. 361- 
363, is especially celebrated by his able and vigorous, 
but vain attempt to dethrone Christianity, and to re- 
store the ancient Greco-Roman paganism in the Roman 
Empire to its former power and glory. He was the 
nephew of Constantine the Great, the first Christian ‘on 
the throne of the Caesars, and was educated under the 
restraining influence of the court Christianity of his 
cousin, the Arian emperor Constantius. ‘The austere, 
monastic, intolerant, tyrannical, and hypocritical form 
of this belief repelled the independent youth, and 
made him a bitter enemy of Christianity, and an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the heathen poets and philosophers, 
whose writings, in spite of the severe prohibition, he 
managed secretly to procure and to study, especially 
during his sojourn at the University of Athens. “The 
Arian pseudo-Christianity of Constantius produced the 
heathen anti-Christianity of Julian, and the latter was 
a well-deserved punishment of the former.” But he 
shrewdly concealed his real convictions, and hypocriti- 
cally conformed to all the outward rites cf Christianity 
till the death of the emperor. His heathenism was not 
a simple, spontaneous growth, but an artificial and mor- 
bid production. It was the heathenism of pantheistic 
eclecticism and Neo-Platonism, a strange mixture of 
philosophy, poesy, and superstition, and, in Julian at 
least, in great part an imitation or caricature of Chris- 
tianity. With all his philosophical intelligence, he cred- 
ited the most insipid legends of the gods, or gave them 
a deeper mystic meaning by the most arbitrary allegor- 
ical interpretation. He was in intimate personal inter- 
course with Jupiter, Minerva, Apollo, Hercules, who paid 
their nocturnal visits to his heated fancy, and assured 
him of their special favor and protection, His moral 
character corresponded to this pseudo-philosophy. He 
was full of affectation, vanity, sophistry, loquacity, and 
dissimulation. Everything he said, or wrote, or did 
was studied and calculated for effect. His apostasy from 
Christianity Julian dates from his twentieth year, A.D. 
351. But while Constantius lived he concealed his pa- 
gan sympathies with consummate hypocrisy for ten 
years, and outwardly conformed to all the rites of the 
Church. After December, 355, he suddenly surprised 
the world with brilliant military successes and execu- 
tive powers as Cesar in Gaul, which was at that time 
threatened by barbarians, and won the enthusiastic love 
of his soldiers. Now he raised the standard of rebellion 
against his imperial cousin, and in 361 openly declared 
himself a friend of the gods, By the sudden death of 
Constantius in the same year he became sole empe- 
ror, and made his triumphal entry into Constantinople. 
He immediately set to work with the utmost zeal to re- 
organize all departments of the government on the for- 
mer heathen basis. He displayed extraordinary tal-- 
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ent, industry, and executive tact. The eighteen short 
months of his reign (Dec. 361—June, 363) comprehend 
the plans of a life-long administration. He was the most 
gifted, the most learned, and most active, and yet the 
least successful of Roman emperors. His reign was an 
utter failure, teaching the important lesson that it is 
useless to swim against the stream of history and to 
impede the onward march of Christianity. 4 He proved, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that paganism had out- 
lived itself, and that Christianity was the only living 
religion which had truly conquered the world, and car- 
ried all the hopes of humanity. He died in the midst of 
his plans in a campaign against Persia, characteristical- 
ly exclaiming (according to later tradition), “ Galilean, 
thou hast conquered !” 

Julian did not resort to open violence in his attempt 
to destroy Christianity in the empire. He affected the 
policy of philosophical toleration. He did not wish to 
give the Christians an additional 
glory of martyrdom. He hoped 
to attain his end more surely in 
an indirect way. He endeavored 
to revive heathenism by his own 
personal zeal for the worship of 
the gods. But his zeal found no 
echo, and only made him ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the cultivated 
heathen themselves. When he 
endeavored to restore the oracle 
of Apollo near Antioch, and ar- 
ranged for a magnificent display, 
only a solitary priest appeared in 
the temple and ominously offered 
—a goose. He also attempted to 
reform heathenism by incorpora- 
ting with it the morals and be- 
nevolent institutions of Chris- 
tianity. But this was like gal- 
vanizing a decaying corpse, or 
grafting fresh scions on a dead 
Flavius Clandianus Ju-trunk. As to the negative part 

lianus. of his assault upon Christianity, 
Julian gave liberty to all the sects, in the hope that 
they might devour each other, but, instead of that, he 
only gave new vigor to the cause he hated. He forbade 
the Christians to read the classical authors, and deprived 
them of the benefit of schools of their own, that they 
might either grow up in ignorance, or be forced to get 
an education from heathen teachers. He assisted the 
Jews in rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem in order to 
falsify the prophecy of Christ, but the attempt, three 
times repeated, signally failed, by an interposition of 
Providence approaching to the character of a miracle. 
(Respecting this question, see the judicious remarks 
in Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv.) 
Finally he wrote a book against Christianity, in which 
he united all the arguments of Porphyry, Celsus, Lucian, 
and other enemies before him, and infused into them 
his own bitter and sarcastic spirit. But this attack 
called forth able refutations from Gregory of Nazianzum, 
Cyril of Alexandria, and others, and contains a number 
of incidental admissions which confirm the truth of most 
of the leading facts of the Gospel history. Dr. Lard- 
ner (in his learned book on the Credibility of the Gospel 
History, in the London edition of his works by Kippis, 
vii, 638-639) thus sums up the involuntary testimony 
of this ablest and bitterest of all the heathen opponents 
of Christianity : 

“Julian has borne a valuable testimony to the history 
and to the books of the New Testament. He allows 
that Jesus was born in the reign of Augustus, at the 
time of the taxing made in Judea by Cyrenius; that 
the Christian religion had its rise, and began to be prop- 
agated, in the times of the emperors Tiberius and Clau- 
dius. He bears witness to the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the four gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, and the Acts of the Apostles; and he so quotes 
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them as to intimate that they were the only historical 
books received by Christians as of authority, and the 
only authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
and the doctrines preached by them. He allows their 
early date, and even argues for it. He also quotes, or 
plainly refers to, the Acts of the Apostles, to St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, and the Gala- 
tians. He does not deny the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
but allows him to have ‘healed the blind, and the lame, 
and demoniacs; and to have ‘rebuked the winds, and 
He endeavors, in- 
deed, to diminish these works, but in vain. The conse- 
quence is undeniable—such works are good proofs of a 
divine mission. He endeavors also to lessen the num- 
ber of the early believers in Jesus, and yet he acknowl- 
edges that there were ‘ multitudes of such men in Greece 
and Italy’ before St.John wrote his Gospel. He like- 
wise affects to diminish the quality of the early beliey- 
ers, and yet acknowledges that, besides ‘ men-servants 
and maid-servauts,’ Cornelius, a Roman centurion at 
Cesarea, and Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus, were 
converted to the faith of Jesus before the end of the 
reign of Claudius. And he often speaks with great in- 
dignation of Peter and Paul, those two great apostles of 
Jesus, and successful preachers of his Gospel; so that, 
upon the whole, he has undesignedly borne testimony 
to the truth of many things recorded in the books of the 
New Testament. He aimed to overthrow the Christian 
religion, but has confirmed it: his arguments against it 
are perfectly harmless, and insufficient to unsettle the 
weakest Christian. He justly excepts to some things 
introduced into the Christian profession by the late pro- 
fessors of it, in his own time or sooner, but has not made 
one objection of moment against the Christian religion 
as contained in the genuine and authentic books of the 
New Testament.” 

Literature.—Juliani Imperatoris Opera que supersunt 
omnia (ed. by Petavius, Par. 1583, and more completely 
by E. Spanheim, Lips. 1696, 2 vols. fol.); Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Contra impium Jul. libri x (which contains the 
chief arguments of Julian against Christianity, with 
their refutation), in Cyril’s Opera, ed. Aubert, tom. vi, 
and in Spanheim’s edition of Julian’s works. Also the 
relevant sections in the heathen historians Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Zosimus, and Eunapius, and in the Church 
histories of Socrates, Sozomenus, and Theodoret. Among 
modern writers on Julian we refer to Tillemont, Me- 
motres, etc., vii, 322-420; Warburton, Julian (London, 
1751); Neander, Julian und sein Zeitalter (Leipz. 1812; 
in an English dress, N. Y. 1850, 12mo0); Joudct, Histoire 
de Vempereur Julien (1817, 2 vols.); Wiggers, Julian der 
Abtriinnige (Leipzig, 1837); Teuffel, De Juliano religio- 
nis Christiant contemptore (Tiib. 1844); Fr. Strauss, Der 
Romantiker auf dem Thron der Cesaren, oder Julian der 
A btriinnige (Manheim, 1847); Schaff, Ch. Hist. ii, 40 sq. 


Julian or Ectanum. See PeLacius; PELAGIANS, 


Julian or Haricarnassus, the bishop celebrated 
as the leader of a faction of the Monophysites, who bear 
his name, flourished in the early part of the 6th century. 
When the Monophysite bishops were deposed in 519 he 
was obliged to flee to Alexandria for safety. For fur- 
ther details, see MoNOPHYSITES. 

Julian, St. See Pomertvs. 

Julian or Totepo, See ToLepo, Councits on 
(147); Span. 


Julian(us) Cesarini, Cardinal, one of the most 
distinguished characters of the Chufch of Rome in the 
Middle Ages, prominently connected with the efforts to 
heal the dissensions within the pale of the Romish 
Church of the 15th century, and the union of the East- 
ern and Western churches at the Council of Florence. 
was born at Rome in 1898, the descendant of a noble 
family noted in the annals of Italian history. He was 
educated at the University of Perugia, and early evinced 
the possession of great ability and uncommon talents, 
He particularly interested himself in the study of the 
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Roman law, and soon acquired the reputation of being 
one of the foremost thinkers, and was honored with a 
professor’s chair at Padua. He was not suffered, how- 
ever, to continue long in the rostrum, for the Church of 
his day needed men of decision and energy to allay the 
strife which was raging fiercely, and threatening the de- 
struction of the hierarchal edifice so lately dishonored 
in the occupation of the papal chair by licentious char- 
acters. See INNocENT XXIII. Seventy years of an- 
archy and orphanage, sometimes familiarly termed the 
Babylonish captivity of the Church of Rome, the illus- 
trious Colonna, better known as Martin V, was to oblit- 
erate, as well as to rebuild on a firm foundation both 
the moral and material influence of the papacy. For 
such a task his own talents, however great, were not 
sufficient, and the wise, far-seeing pontiff was not slow to 
recognise the uncommon endowments of young Julian, 
who was accordingly appointed apostolic prothonotary, 
and, later, auditor of the Rota Romana. Cardinal Brunda 
in particular became interested in the rising Cesarinus; 
and when, in 1419, he was sent as papal legate to Bo- 
hemia to bring back the erring (?) sheep of the Sla- 
vonic fold, Julian was the legate’s companion and main 
stay. Though this mission failed to accomplish its 
objects, at the Diet of Brunn, Julian won golden opin- 
ions from the Romans, and in 1426 (May 22) was 
promoted to the cardinalate of Santo Angelo. When, 
in 1431, a diet was summoned at Nuremberg “to con- 
cert immediate and vigorous action for crushing the 
hitherto successful rebellion,” it was none other than 
cardinal Julian whom Martin V selected (after his death 
confirmed by Eugenius IV) to represent him in that ec- 
clesiastical body, as well as in the general council which, 
in accordance with the celebrated decree “ Freguens” of 
the Council of Constance, was soon to meet at Basle. 
It had been determined to extirpate the Hussites by all 
means. As kind words would not bring them back to 
the open arms of the Church, the cardinal legate boldly 
exchanged the mitre for the helmet. Quickly an army 
of Crusaders was gathered, and in himself blending to- 
gether the characters of the priest and the soldier, he 
sought to kindle in their hearts the fires of religious zeal 
and patriotic deyotion. But neither the potency of a 
blessed banner and a consecrated sword, nor the specta- 
cle of an ecclesiastic urging on an army to a war of faith, 
had sufficiently impressed Rome’s most faithful adhe- 
rents to brave “ the face of a religious influence like that 
of Hussitism, which was rooted in national sympathies, 
such as Rome could never awaken in the day of her 
greatest power,” and ignominiously the papal legate 
again failed in his mission. Meanwhile, however, the 
Council of Basle had convened, opened in the absence of 
the legate by two of his deputies, and thither Julian di- 
rected his steps. He assumed its presidency Sept. 9, 
1431, determined by peaceful measures to essay once 
more the accomplishment of a task which he had found 
it impossible to secure on the field of battle; and to his 
honor be it said that all the inducements which were now 
held otit to the Hussites were the offerings of a sincere 
and pious soul, which desired above all things else the 
glory of God and the honor of his Church, “The san- 
guine and undaunted legate, who had been the first to 
reckon on the military campaign as the only remedy for 
the spreading disease, was now the first to fall back 
upon the council from which he had hitherto augured 
so little good. ‘As I saw no other remedy left’ (are his 
own words), ‘I animated and encouraged all to remain 
steadfast in the faith, and to fear nothing, since on this 
very account I was going to the council where the whole 
Church would assemble’” (Jenkins). How much Julian 
did to obtain Eugenius’s sanction to the continuation of 
the council which that pontiff was determined to abro- 
gate, and how Julian, notwithstanding the publication 
of a bull abrogating the council, and convoking it eigh- 
teen months later at Bologna, continued the session, 
and with what liberality and sagacity he counselled in 


the deliberations of this synod, and with what earnest- | 
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ness and zeal he defended the independence of the 
council and its superiority over the pontiff, we have al- 
ready mentioned in the article on BASLE, CouncIL oF 
(q.v.). Suffice it to say here that, had the wise and 
far-seeing policy of the legate been allowed to be car- 
ried out‘in the name and with the full consent of the 
Roman pontiff, the Hussites would have been redeemed, 
and the Church of Rome been spared the reductions 
which she suffered in the 16th century, and which even 
now threaten her very existence. See OLp CarHoric 
Cuurcn., Annoyed and distracted by the opposition 
of Eugenius, the president hardly knew how to dispose of 
the Bohemian question, and the Hussites, doubting the 
sincerity of the cardinal, received every advance with 
distrust, and misinterpreted every utterance of Julian ; 
till it finally became evident to both parties that their 
mission was fruitless, and that it had only opened an- 
}other and a still more intricate chapter in the history 
of this long and eventful controversy. See Husstres. 
But if Julian had battled for reform within the Church, 
and had boldly argued in favor of the council’s suprem- 
acy over the incumbent of the papal chair, he had yet 
faithfully adhered to the Roman pontificate; and when, 
as he believed, the fathers of the Church determined to 
deprive Eugenius of a portion of his support, he as ear- 
nestly defended the pontiff’s cause, and suddenly the 
council found itself at variance with its able president, 
and the Church threatened with a greater schism than 
she had ever yet endured. It is true Julian had been 
one of the prime and most zealous leaders in abolishing 
the annates (q. v.), but he stanchly insisted with the 
same zeal for some compensation from other sources; 
and when he found the council indisposed to meet his 
views, he quickly changed front, and became one of 
Eugenius’s most outspoken adherents. The breach had 
opened in February, 1437; in September, the arrival of a 
papal bull ordering a synod at Ferrara to consider the 
question of uniting the Eastern and Western churches 
obliged Julian to resign the presidency, and on Jan. 9, 
1438, he quitted Basle, and, after a short visit to Rome, 
hastened to Ferrara. See FLorENCE, CounciL or; Fr- 
ux V. This sudden change of Julian from an opponent 
to an adherent of the Eugenian party has led historians 
to doubt the sincerity of the cardinal; but when we 
consider that Julian’s great object was the union of the 
Eastern and Western churches, the healing of schisms 
within either, and a thorough reformation to suit the 
wants of the day, this action explains itself to us as 
really the natural development of those great princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical policy upon which Julian had acted 
from the beginning; and “while the advocates of the 
pope were rejoicing over the immediate fruits of a suc- 
cessful duplicity, that vigorous and impulsive mind, 
which had guided the intellectual strength of Christen- 
dom in the freest and most enlightened council that had 
assembled since the apostolic age, was preparing itself 
for a future of more enduring triumph. The long and - 
dreary night of schisms and controversies seemed now 
far spent, and the day of strength and reunion was at 
hand. How sublime was the prospect now opening 
upon an earnest and sanguine mind! The restoration 
of the Church to its first beauty and integrity; its ref- 
ormation by the recovery of its first estate, and of that 
spirit which made it one in Christ; the overthrow of 
the infidel and the enemy of the Church by.a warfare 
of whose glories the earlier Crusades would become but 
a faint prophecy; the extension of the power of the pa- 
pacy over all Christendom, and the restoration of the 
episcopacy to its pristine beauty under the one univer- 
sal patriarch—these were the most prominent features 
of this vision of things to come. We cannot wonder 
that, with such a view before him, the great reformer 
of the Church at Basle laid down the work of reforma- 
tion to take up that of union; and while keeping still, 
as the rule of all his labors, the truth proclaimed at 
Constartce, ‘There can be no real union without refor- 
mation, nor true reformation without union,’ he fell back 
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upon the work of union when that of reformation be- 
came impossible. ‘To one who regards his course from 


this point every stage of his transition from Basle to | 


Florence will become clear and consistent. Eyerywhere 
we shall recognise a careful provision for the exigencies 
of the Church, formed from the matured experience of 
its past dangers, and a disinterested zeal which, in an 
age of selfish intrigue, was as naturally misrepresented 
as it was wilfully misunderstood. The insinuation of 
Gibbon is at once confronted by the fact that if Julian 
had not sought the peace of the Church rather than his 
own aggrandizement, he might have grasped at this 
moment the papacy itself, and wrested from Eugenius 
that authority under which he was content to close a life 
of brilliant but ill-requited service” (Jenkins, p. 266-268). 

But if the conduct of Julian had hitherto been the 
outgrowth of a sincere heart, we can only look with sus- 
picion upon his actions in the Council of Florence, re- 
moved thither from Ferrara. His name deserves to be 
treated with ignominy for the duplicity he manifested 
towards the leading prelates of the Eastern Church, ani 
from this time dates the earliest “moral declension in 
the course of Julian, which was at once closed and ex- 
piated in the dark page of the Hungarian legation.” 
See FLorencr, CounciL or; PurGATORY; FILIOQUE; 
JosEPH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. For his valuable ser- 
vices to the papacy, Eugenius bestowed on him the bish- 
opric of Frascati, and in 1443 further evinced his recog- 
nition of Julian’s efforts by appointing him legate to 
Hungary, which country, the very bulwark against fur- 
ther advances of the Turks, was at this time threat- 
ened by civil dissensions, and was fast developing many 
causes of as serious apprehensions to the court of Rome 
as Bohemia had done in the previous century. See Sic- 
IsMUND; WLADISLAS, Again Julian was obliged to lay 
aside his spiritual weapons, and to draw the temporal 
sword which he had once before wielded so unsuccessful- 
ly. But not only did he change the manner and weapons 
of warfare, but even the principles for which he fought; 
and hereafter Julian is marked by an wnscrupulous pur- 
suit of his object, and it becomes really difficult to de- 
tect, under the strange disguise which he henceforth as- 
sumes, “the features of that enlightened mind which in- 
spired the decrees and directed the correspondence of 
the Council of Basle.” His task was to heal the dissen- 
sions of the Hungarian royalty, and to enlist that coun- 
try, in union with all the rest of Christendom, to check 
the further advance, and, if possible, bring about the ut- 
ter annihilation of the Turks; and when the sudden 
death of the queen regent Elizabeth (which is often- 
times said to have been caused by Julian Cesarinus) 
and the accession of Wladislas had secured to the Turks 
a peace of ten years, it was Julian who came forward to 
argue with the king on the fallacy of adhering to a 
compact with heretics, especially as the treaty had been 
made without the sanction of the holy see. The apos- 
tolie authority served to free Wladislas from his obli- 
gation, and the war with the Saracens began anew, in 
which both king and papal legate fell a prey to Moham- 
medan defenders at the battle of Varna (1440). Ac- 
cording to some, Julian was murdered in his flight by a 
Wallachian who saw gold on his clothes; others say that 
the Hungarians killedhim in punishment for his eyil 
advice; while others, again, say that he died in 1446, in 
consequence of a wound received while leading on the 
Christians; and some Romish historians even claim that 
he suffered martyrdom in the camp of the Turks; but 
as none of the contemporary historians knew anything 
of the kind to have occurred, it seems useless to refute 
the statement. His speeches are contained in the Acts 
of Councils, and his two letters to Eugenius concerning 
the Council of Basle in the Fasciculus rerum eapetend, 
(Col. 1535), p. 27 sq. See Jenkins, Life and Times of 
Cardinal Julian (London, 1861, 8yo) ; Hefele, Quartal- 
schrift, 1847, ii; Cave, Scriptores eccles. ; Schréckh, Kir- 
chengeschichte, Xxxii, 11 sq.; Milman, Latin Christianity 
(sce Index in vol. viii), (J.H.W.) 
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Julian Calendar. See Catenpar, Roman. 

Julian Cross, or Cross of St. Julian, is the 
name of a crosslet placed saltire-ways. See Cross. 

Julian Epoch; Julian Year. See CHronot- 
oGy, CHRISTIAN. 

Juliana, Sr. See Corpus Curistt. 

Julianists. See JuLIAN of HALICARNASSUS. 

Juliano, a Spanish Roman Catholic of the 17th 
century, who, while travelling in Germany, was con- 
verted to the Protestant faith, His zeal for the diffu- 
sion of the Word of God led him to undertake the dan- 
gerous enterprise of conveying into Spain a large quan- 
tity of Bibles concealed in casks, and packed up as 
Rhenish wine. A pretended Protestant betrayed him, 
He was seized by the Inquisition, and, together with 
eight hundred purchasers of his precious treasure, was 
condemned to the torture and to death.—Fox, Bovk of 
Martyrs, p. 136. 

Julias, the name given by Philip the Tetrarch to 
Bethsaida in honor of Julia, the daughter of the em- 
peror Augustus. See BerHsaipA. 


Coin of Jullas. 


Julitta or Carpapocta, a female martyr of the 4th 
century, under Diocletian, was a Lycaonian of royal de- 
scent, and greatly celebrated for her Christian virtues. 
To avoid the bigoted rage of the pagan governor, she 
withdrew from Iconium, her native city, to Tarsus, But 
here, with her young son Cyricus, she was seized, and, 
confessing herself a Christian, was ordered to the rack. 
Her beautiful boy, for repeating his mother’s words, “I 
am a Christian,” was dashed in pieces on the pavement 
before her eyes, for which the dying mother gave thanks 
to God. After patiently suffering various torments, she 
was beheaded, April 16, A.D. 305.—Fox, Book of Mar- 
tyrs, p. 55. 

Julius (TovAtoc, for the Latin Julius, the name of 
an honorable Roman family), the centurion of the im- 
perial cohort who had the charge of conducting Paul as 
a prisoner to Rome, and who treated him with much 
consideration and kindness on the way (Acts xxvii, 1, 
8, 43; comp. ver. 11, 31). A.D, 55.—Kitto. “ Augus- 
tus’s band,” to which Julius belonged, has been identified 
by some commentators with the Italian band (Acts x, 
1); by others, less probably, with the body of cavalry 
denominated Sebasteni by Josephus (A nt. xix, 9, 2, etc.). 
Conybeare and Howson (Life of St. Paul, ch. xxi) adopt 
in the main Wieseler’s opinion, that the Augustan co- 
hort was a detachment of the Praetorian Guards attach- 
ed to the person of the Roman governor at Czsarea; 
and that this Julius may be the same as Julius Dris- 
cus (Tacitus, Hist. ii, 923-iv, 11), sometime centurion, 
afterwards prefect of the Pretorians, See [vaLtan; 
PAvuL. 

Julius, a Christian martyr, was a Roman senator in 
the 2d century. A convert to Christianity, he was or- 
dered by the emperor to sacrifice to him as Hercules. 
This Julius absolutely refused to do, and he was impris- 
oned, and finally beaten to death with clubs.—Fox, Book 
of Martyrs, p. 22. 

Julius Arricanus, an ecclesiastical writer who 
flourished in the beginning of the 3d century, was, ac- 
cording to Suidas (s.v. Africanus), a native of Libya, 
but resided generally at Emmaus (afterwards Nicopo- 
lis), in Palestine. ‘The same writer calls him also Ser- 
ius. Little is known of his personal history. Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. vi, 31) relates that he undertook a journey 
to Alexandria to listen to Heraclas, the teacher of the 
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catechumens in that city, as also that he was sent by 
the inhabitants of Emmaus to ask of the emperor Helio- 
gabalus the restoration of their city, which was granted 
(see Jerome, De vir, illustr. c. 63). He was a friend of 
Origen; and as, in letters addressed to him when the 
latter was already some fifty years old, he styles him 
“son,” it is to be supposed that he was much advanced 
in years in 238, while the expression “colleague” seems 
to imply that he was also a priest. He was, according 
to Jerome, in the full vigor of life during the reign of 
Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus. We have no in- 
formation concerning the precise date of his death; it 
occurred, in all probability, near the middle of the 3d 
century—some say about A.D, 232. He enjoyed great 
reputation for learning among the antients. He is the 
author of the oldest Christian history of the world, the 
Chronographia, or De temporibus, which Eusebius consid- 
ered very trustworthy: it extended from the creation to 
the third year of the reign of Heliogabalus (221). Un- 
fortunately, the complete work is not in our possession; 
a portion, however, was preserved to us by copious ex- 
tracts, which subsequent Church historians made from 
it, and these (fifty-six fragments) have been collected 
by Galland (Bibliotheca, vol. ii). Julius also wrote a 
letter to Origen concerning the authenticity of the his- 
tory of Susannah and the Elders, and another to Aristi- 
des on the differences between the genealogies of Christ 
by Matthew and Luke, In this last letter, speaking 
against the opinion of a fraus pia having been perpe- 
trated by the Church in order to prove the rights of 
Jesus as high-priest and king, he says, “Far be it that 
i such a thought should govern the Church of Christ as 
} to invent a falsehood to glorify Christ.” Eusebius, 
Photius, and Suidas ascribe to him also the author- 
; ship of another work in twenty-four books, a sort of 

compendium of information on medicine and natural 

philosophy. According to Suidas, it was a collection 
of empiric formulas for curing diseases by sorcery, etc. 
But, as this does not seem to agree with what we know 
] of the general character of the man, Dupin thinks that 
there must be some mistake, and that there probably 
existed both a Julius Africanus and a Julius Sextus, 
who have been confounded one with the other. Final- 
ly, he has also been considered the author of several 
treatises—De trinitate, De circumcisione, De Attalo, De 
Pascha, De Sabbate—which are evidently not. his, but 
belong to the Roman presbyter Novatian. See Moh- 
ler, Patrologie, i, 577-580; Routh, Rel. Sacr. ii, 108 sq. ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vii, 155. 

Julius C#sar, the first emperor of the Romans, 
deserves a place in our work on account of his connection 
with Jewish history. He was born at Rome, July 12, 
B.C. 100, and was educated in Greece, whither the Ro- 
man youths of his day were wont to resort for instruc- 
tion. After having successively held the offices of trib- 
une, queestor, eedile, high-priest, and praetor or governor 
of Spain, Cesar was one of the three parties who con- 
stituted the triumvirate of Rome, B.C. 60. He now set 
out for Gaul, ostensibly aiming at the subjugation of 
the Gauls, but actually to form and discipline an army 
that might enable him to force his coadjutors to leave 
to him alone the government of the Romans. The suc- 
cess with which his efforts, both as a soldier and a poli- 
tician, were rewarded, are known to us from the history 
of the Gallic War that flowed from his own pen, as well 
as from other distinguished classic historians. When 
he went to Gaul he was to remain there five years, but 
the expiration of that time finding him inyolved in 
wars with the barbarians, five years more were added. 
Germany, Britain, and other countries also were invaded 
in turn; and when, at the death of Crassus, Caesar and 
Pompey alone were left to contend for supremacy, a 
quarrel naturally encugh arose between the two rivals, 
Pompey was the favorite of the people, and therefore 
easily controlled the senate; if only once Cesar could be 
obliged to disband the army, as whose hero the victorious 
general of the Gallic wars was worshipped, there could 
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be no longer any need for contention, and Pompey alone 
would be intrusted with the responsibility of the Roman 
government. A decree was quickly passed by the Ro- 
man senate commanding Caesar to disband his forces; 
but Cesar not only refused to comply with the demand, 
but actually marched against Pompey, whom he soon 
drove from Rome, and in the Eternal City, B.C. 49, was 
made dictator. Of the pursuit of Pompey and the fate 
of the latter we need not speak here; but the noble con- 
duct of the Roman general towards his fallen enemy 
and towards his assassins is so meritorious in its char- 
acter, that it deserves at least, in passing, a Christian 
commendation. When the news of the death of Pom- 
pey reached Rome, Cesar was again appointed dictator 
for one year and consul for five years, and was invested 
with tribunicial power for life. His adherence to the 
cause of Cleopatra led him to enter Egypt and to engage 
in the “Alexandrine war,” which also he brought to a 
successful termination in March, B.C. 47. In Septem- 
ber of this year he returned to Rome, and was once more 
appointed dictator, But with the death of Pompey his 
partisans had by no means vanished. It is true that 
they had quitted Rome, but in Africa they were still: 
dutiful to the memory and principles of their late mas- 
ter. To Africa, therefore, Cesar directed his steps; 
the party of Pompey was quickly attacked and sub- 
dued, The feud of Metellus, of Scipio, of Cato, and 
Juba was sad indeed, but the display of noble and wise 
generosity which Cesar now displayed towards those 
arrayed in arms against him proves him “to have been 
possessed of a great, magnanimous nature. He was not 
a man that could stoop to the vulgar atrocities of Ma- 
rius or Sulla, and so he majestically declared that hence- 
forth he had no enemies, and that hereafter he would 
make no difference between Pompeians and Cesareans.” 
Returned to Rome, he celebrated his victories in Gaul, 
Egypt, Pontus, and Africa by four great triumphs, dur- 
ing which the whole Roman populace was feasted and 
féted by his magnificent liberality. But the display in 
which Cesar indulged soon led the Romans to fear that 
he aimed higher than the dictatorship—that absolute 
government was his object. Roman patriotism had not 
yet expired. -Many there were in the Eternal City in 
whose veins flowed republican blood, and the man who 
dared to conspire to deprive them of the liberties they 
had so long enjoyed was doomed to fall at their hands. 
His death seemed the only surety of the continuation 
of their long-enjoyed privileges of a free and untram- 
melled government. While Cesar was planning how 
soonest to wear the insignia of royalty, Brutus and other - 
senators were sharpening their weapons to take his life. 
On the fifteenth of March, B.C. 44, after Caesar had 
taken his accustomed seat in the senate at the Capitol, 
a friend gave him a paper containing an account of the 
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conspiracy against his life, but, while yet holding it in 
his hand, the conspirators themselves crowded around 
him, and at a given signal their daggers pierced his 
breast, and Rome was visited by the greatest disaster 
that could have befallen her at this time. To secular 
works belongs a reference to the writings of this re- 
markable character. For his reformation of the calen- 
dar, see CALENDAR, RomAN. By the ecclesiastical writ- 
er Cresar deserves notice for his kind enactments in be- 
half of the Jews, and generous treatment of them. From 
this people he had received valuable assistance during 
his campaign in Egypt, and Cesar always preserved a 
grateful recollection of Antipater and his brethren. In 
Egypt he confirmed all the privileges the Jews had pre- 
viously enjoyed. InJudaa more favorable laws were en- 
acted; Antipater was appointed lieutenant of the coun- 
try, with the honored title of a Roman citizen; Hyr- 
canus was confirmed in the priesthood, and provision 
was made for the fortification of the Holy City and the 
repair of its walls. See Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, bk. 
xiv, chap. viii sq.; Strabo, Geography (Bohn’s ed.), iii, 
184. See Causar. (J.H.W.) 

Jnlius Ecurer. See MeEsPpELBRUNN. 

Julius Henry, duke of Brunswick, deserves our no- 
tice on account of his identification with the Reform 
movement of the 16th century. He was born July 10, 
1538, and was originally designed for the clerical office, 


but in 1568 he succeeded his father, and at once intro- | 


duced the religion of the Reformers, for which he had 
early manifested a strong inclination. In 1576 he found- 
ed the University of Helmstedt. He died May 3, 1589. 


Julius Marernus. See Firuicus. 


(t Oct. 7, 336) on the 6th of Feb, 337, after the papal 
chair had been vacant for four months. We know hard- 
ly anything of him beyond the part he took in the Ath- 
anasian controversy. He sided with Athanasius, and 
convoked a synod to be held under his presidency; but 
the Eastern churches were not inclined to admit the 
right of arbitration and decision of the Roman bishop in 
such matters (see Hpist. Synodalis Syn. Sardicensis ad 
Donutum, in Mansi, iii, 136), and declared to Julius that 
they did not admit his superiority to any other bishop, 


continue in friendly relation with him if he would re- 
nounce the plan of subverting their decisions. Julius 
persisted in holding the synod despite the absence of 
the Eastern bishops, and Athanasius was declared the 
lawful bishop. He also took part, through his legates, 
in the Synod of Sardica. The Eastern bishops of this 
council, after their withdrawal to Philippopolis, excom- 
municated Julius. But this continued opposition did 
not prevent him from writing in 349, on the return of 
Athanasius to Alexandria, to the Church of that city an 
autograph letter of congratulation. This letter, and the 
one mentioned above, are all that we have from the pen 
of Julius (see Socrates, Hist. Hccl. ii, 23; Athanasius, 


orated in the Roman Catholic Church on that day. The 
Eastern Church erroneously considers Julius as the au- 
thor of one of its liturgies, See Socrates, lib. ii and iii; 
3aronius, Ann. Kecles.; Tillemont, Mémoires ; Sozomen, 
He Sect. art.8; Dupin, Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccles. ; 
Baillet, Vies des Saints, April 12; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
Alopddie ; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Generale, xxvii, 157. 
Julius II, Pope, Carpra DELLA Rovers, nephew 
of pope Sixtus IV, took the papal chair after the one 
month's rule of Pius III, in 1503. He was born at Albez- 
zola, near Savona, in 1441; became successively bishop of 
Carpentras, Albano, Ostia, Bologna, Avignon, and Mende, 
and was finally made cardinal by his uncle, Sixtus IV. 
During the pontificate of Alexander VI, the most infa- 
mous and depraved of all the popes, Julian della Rovere 
already sought to prepare the way for his own succes- 
sion in the pontiticate; but the cardinal d’Amboise 
archbishop of Rouen and minister of Louis XII, be- 
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pe : : | his warfare against Rome. 
Apol. 2,p.770). He died April 12,352, and is commem- | ( ; 
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came his competitor, and the claims of the French 
prelate were sustained by an army marching against 
Rome. Qutwitted in this attempt, Julian at once set 
out to procure his future success, and, persuading the 
Italian cardinals that their interest demanded the elec- 
tion of a native pope, secured the election of Piccolomini 
as pope Pius IIL During the short reign of the latter 
Julian resumed his intrigues, and when Pius III died, 
twenty-six days after his election, Julian had so well 
succeeded in bribing the most influential cardinals by 
promises of power and temporal advantages that he 
received the position. After his exaltation to the pa- 
pal throne, he set about to raise the papacy from the 
political degradation to which it had sunk during the 
reign of his predecessors, generally termed “the night of 
the papacy.” Determined to recover for the Church all 
that had belonged to the Roman see in the days of In- 
nocent III, he began by driving Cesar Borgia out of his 
ill-gotten possessions in the Romagna; but there he 
found another power, the Venetians, who, during the 
preceding troubles, had taken possession of Ravenna, 
Rimini, and other places. The Venetians offered to pay 
tribute to the see of Rome for those territories, but Ju- 
lius refused, and demanded their absolute restitution to 
the Church. After fruitless negotiations, Julius, m 1508, 
made a league with Louis XI, the emperor Maximil- 
ian, and the duke of Ferrara, against Venice. ‘This was 
called the League of Cambray, and its object was the 
destruction of the republic of Venice and the partition 
of its territories. Venice, however, stood firm, although 
its armies were defeated and its territories were ray- 
aged by both Germans and French. At last Julius him- 


| self, having recovered the town of Romagna, perceived 
Julius I, Pope, a native of Rome, succeeded Marcus | 


the impolicy of uniting with ultramontane sovereigns 
against the oldest Italian state, and accordingly, in Feb. 
1510, he made peace with Venice. Wishing to undo 
the mischief which he had done, and to drive the for- 
eigners (whom he styled “ barbarians”) out of Italy, he 
first sought to arm the Germans against the French, 
whom he dreaded most; but, not succeeding, he called to 
his aid the Swiss. He himself took the field, and at- 
tacked and took the town of La Mirandola, entering it 


| by 2 breach, in January, 1511; later he met with re- 


' verses, and lost Bologna, 


even though his was the largest city; yet they would | ber his legates succeeded in forming a league, which 


But in the following Octo- 


he called “holy,” with Ferdinand of Spain, Henry of 
England, the Venetians, and the Swiss. The campaign 
subsequent, in 1512, effected the total expulsion of the 
French from Lombardy. But this was done by the 


| Swiss, German, and Spanish troops, and Julius merely 


succeeded in driving one party of foreigners out of Italy 


by means of other foreigners, who meantime subverted 


the republic of Florence, and gave it to the Medici. In 
the midst of these events, Julius died of an inflamma- 
tory disease, on the 21st of February, 1513. He was suc- 
ceeded by Leo X. Louis XII had convoked a council 
in order to obtain the approval of the French clergy on 
To retort this measure the 
fifth Lateran Council was convoked (brought to a close 
after the accession of Leo X), and thus the designs of 
the French king were completely frustrated. As an ec- 
clesiastical ruler, Julius has little to reeommend him in 
the eyes of the Christian Church. As a political sov- 
ereign, he is described by Ranke as “a noble soul, full 
of lofty plans for the glory and weal of Italy ;” and pro- 
fessor Leo considers him, with all his defects, as one of 
the noblest characters of that age in Italy. He was 
fond of the fine arts, patronized Bramante, Michael An- 


| gelo, and Raffaclle, and began the structure of St. Pe- 


ter’s Church. See Lnglish Cyclopedia, s. v.; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. vii, 157; Reichel, Roman See in the Mid- 
dle A ges, p.534 sq.; Baxmann, Polittk d. Pdpste; Bower, 
Hist. of the Popes, vii, 372 sq. (J.H. W.) 

Julius ITI, Pope (Gian-Maria del Monte, Carpt- 
NAL Grocer), succeeded Paul III in 1550. He was born 
at Monte San Sovino, near Arezzo, Sept. 10, 1487. He 


| first studied law, but, securing the protection of his un- 
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cle, cardinal Antonio del Monte, he entered the Church, 
and soon became archbishop, and was intrusted with 
the administration of different dioceses. Paul UI made 
him cardinal of St. Vitale and bishop of St. Palestrina, 
and sent him as one of the four legates to open the 
Council of Trent (q.v.). After his elevation to the 
pontificate he reopened (1551) the sittings of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, suspended under his predecessor (1549). 
Closely allied to Charles V, he spent his reign in quar- 
relling with France, Venice, and also with Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, and brother of Charles V. His 
name is linked with English history by his efforts to 
organize with Mary the reunion of England with Rome. 
See Pote. Julius III died in March, 1555, leaving be- 
hind him a very indifferent character, marked by in- 
capacity and misconduct. While a cardinal he was 
remarkable for his firmness and activity, but after!be- 
coming pope he gave himself wp to luxury and pleasure, 
and went so far in his disregard of all consistency as 
to give the cardinal’s place left vacant by his election 
to one of his servants, whose only merit consisted in 
having taken care of his pet monkey. See Ciacconi, 
Vite Pontif. ; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xxvii, 165; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vii, 158; Ranke, Pupacy, i, 201 
sq.; Bower, Hist. of the Popes, vii, 458 sq. 


Jumenta, cattle. Heretics who denied the resur- 
rection of the dead were accustomed to bestow oppro- 
brious epithets on those who persisted in maintaining 
the truth of Scripture. Sometimes they called them 
carnei, animales, jumenta, carnal, sensual, cattle ; also du- 
tei, earthy, ete.—Farrar, Eccles. Dict. s. v. 


Jumpers or Barkers is a name for those persons 
who, as an inference from 2 Sam. vi, 16, believe that re- 
ligious worship must be accompanied by violent agita- 
tions, convulsive leaping and dancing. This singular 
religious belief is said to have originated among the 
congregations of Mr. Whitefield, in the western part of 
Wales, about 1760, but it soon found friends among the 
Quakers, and later among the Irvingites. The Jumpers 
found special defenders in the Welsh poet William Wil- 
liams (q. v.), Harris Rowland (4. v.), ete. They are 
sometimes called Barkers because frequently they do 
not confine their religious exuberances to jumping and 
dancing, but accompany them with violent groans and 
incoherent remarks, often degenerating into a sort of 
bellowing. Discountenanced in England, the Jump- 
ers emigrated to the United States, and here they con- 
tinue to flourish moderately. We believe they have 
some adherents in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and particu- 
larly in the extreme West. Evans, in his Sketch of the 
Denominations of the Christian World (Lond, 1811), re- 
lates his experience in a meeting of the Jumpers which 
he attended: “ About the year 1785 I myself was very 
accidentally present at a meeting which terminated in 
jumping. It was held in the open air, on a Sunday even- 
ing, near Newport, in Monmouthshire. The preacher 
was one of lady Huntingdon’s students, who concluded 
his sermon with the recommendation of jumping; and I 
must allow him the praise of consistency, for he got down 
from the chair on which he stood and jumped along 
with his hearers. The arguments he adduced for this 
purpose were, that David danced before the ark, that 
the babe leaped in the womb of Elizabeth, and that the 
man whose lameness was removed leaped and praised 
God for the mercy which he had received! He expa- 

tiated on these topics with uncommon fervency, and 
then drew the inference that they ought to show simi- 
lar expressions of joy for the blessings which Jesus 
Christ had put into their possession. He then gave an 
impassioned sketch of the sufferings of the Saviour, and 
thereby roused the passions of a few around him into a 
state of violent agitation. About nine men and seven 
women for some little time rocked to and fro, groaned 


aloud, and then jumped with a kind of frantic fury. | 


Some of the audience flew in all directions; others gazed 
on in silent amazement. They all gradually dispersed 
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except the jumpers, who continued their exertions from 
eight in the evening till near eleven at night. I saw 
the conclusion of it; they at last kneeled down in a cir- 
cle, holding each other by the hand, while one of them 
prayed with great fervor, and then, all rising up from 
off their knees, departed; but previous to their disper- 
sion they wildly pointed up towards the sky, and re- 
minded one another that they should soon meet there, 
and never again be separated.” 
Jung. See Srriiine. 


Ju’nia, or rather Ju’nias (‘Iovviac, a deriv. of 
Junius, the name of a Roman family), a Christian at 
Rome, to whom Paul addressed a salutation in connec- 
tion with Andronicus, as being his “kinsmen and fel- 
low-prisoners, who are of note among the apostles,” and 
were in Christ before himself (Rom. xvi, 7); hence prob- 
ably of Jewish extraction. A.D. 55, As the gender of 
the epithets applied is uncertain (cvyyeveic Kai ovvary- 
pradwrove), some (e. g. Origen, Chrysostom, and other 
fathers) have supposed a female (‘Iovviay comes equally 
well from "Iovvia) to be meant (but see Michaelis, in 
Pott’s Sylloge, vii, 128). 

Junilius or Arrica, generally believed to have 
been bishop in the 6th century, is known by his work 
De partibus divine legis, dedicated to a certain bishop 
Primasius, probably the one of Hadrumetum who in 353 
indorsed the Constitutum of Vigilius. Junilius himself 
claimed no originality, but acknowledged his obligation 
to a certain Paulus of Persia, supposed to have been 
Paulus of Bassora, who afterwards became metropolitan 
of Nisibis (though he was not a Persian). The work is 
in the form of a dialogue between a master and his pu- 
pil, and is a sort of introduction to the sacred writings. 
The first book, on Scripture, is divided into two parts, on 
the outward expression and the inward meaning ; the 
outward expression contains five particulars—the spe- 
cies of writing, its authority, its author, its style, and 
its order of place. The inward meaning has reference 
especially to three particulars, God, this world, and the 
next. The second book treats of this world, its crea- 
tion, its government, the properties and accidents of 
nature, the nature of will, and the consequences and re- 
sults of will. Junilius then speaks of types, of predic- 
tions before and under the Jaw concerning Christ and 
the calling of the Gentiles, and of Reason in its agree- 
ment with the commands of Scripture. Special atten- 
tion is due to the fact that Junilius does not count the 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, Judith, Esther, and the 
Maccabees among canonical books. The work has been 
published as Junilii de Partibus Divine Legis, libri ii 
(Basil. 1545, 8vo; Francfort ad Oder, 1603, 8vo ; and in 
Biblioth. Patri. i) —Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vii, 174 sq. ; 
Clark, Success. of Sac. Lit. ii, 323. 

Ju’niper (0M4, ro’them, prob. so called from its use 
in binding; Sept. in 1 Kings xix, 4, PaSap v. r. ‘PaS- 
pév; in verse 5, purdv; in Job xxx, 4, 0Aov; in Psa. 
exx, 4, fonsuxdc; Vulg. guniperus, but in Psa. exx, 4, 
desolatorius), a shrub or tree mentioned as affording 
shade to Elijah in his flight to Horeb (1 Kings xix, 4,5), 
and as affording material for fuel, and also, in extreme 
cases, for human food (Psa. cxx, 4; Job xxx,4). The 
older translators scem to have been unacquainted with 
it, while the modern versions have generally followed 
the Vulgate in referring it to the juniper (see Stengel 
in the Biblioth. Brem. vii, fasc. 5; Hiller, Hierophyt. i, 
253; Sprengel, Gesch. d. Botan. i, 25), which, however, 
seems to be indicated by a different Hebrew word. See 
HEATH. 

The different species of juniper have by some botan- 
ists been ranked under Cedrus, the true species being 
distinguished by the title of Cedrus baccifera, and the 
pines by that of Cedrus conifera. Of Juniperus, the 
aoxevsoc of the Greeks and abhul of the Arabs, there 
are several species in Syria. Of these, J. communis, the 
common juniper, is a very widely diffused species, being 
found in Europe and Asia, in the plains of northern and 
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in the mountains of southern latitudes, usually forming 
a low shrub, but in some situations being fifteen feet, 
and even thirty feet high. J. oxycedrus, the sharp or 
prickly, or brown-berried juniper, closely allied to the 
common juniper, is an evergreen shrub, from ten to 
twelve, but sometimes even twenty feet high. It was 
found by M. Boyé on Mount Lebanon. J. drupacea, or 
large-fruited juniper, is a species which was introduced 
into Europe from the East under the Arabic name hab- 
hel. This name, however, is applied rather to all the 
species than to any one in particular. It is a native of 
Mount Cassius, and is thought to be the same as the 
greater juniper found by Belon on Mount Taurus, which 
he describes as rising to the height of a cypress. J. 
Phenicea, or Phoenician juniper, is the great juniper of 
Dioscorides, and is a native of the south of Europe, Rus- 
sia, and Syria. It has imbricated leaves, bears some re- 
semblance to the cypress, and attains a height of from 
twenty to thirty feet. J. Lycia, or Lycian juniper, is a 
dwarf species, and J. Sabina, or the common Savine, is 
usually a low spreading shrub, but sometimes rises to 
the height of ten or twelve feet. It is a native of the 
south of Europe and Syria. Of these species, J. ory- 
cedrus and J. Phenicea are the only species which could 
have been the berdsh of Scripture. Some are of opinion 
that the wood of J. oxycedrus, rather than that of the 
so-called cedar of Lebanon, is the cedar-wood so famed 
in ancient times for its durability, and which was there- 
fore employed in making statues. It is to the wood of 
certain species of juniper that the name of cedar-wood 
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is now specially applied. See CepAr. 
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Juniperus Pheenicea—young and old. 


high, and of a compact pyramidal form. It afterwards 
height of fifteen feet or more, as in the other specimens.) 


The rothem, however, is no doubt the plant still called 
by the Arabs retem, and commonly known as Spanish | 
broom. In Loudon’s Hncyclopedia of’ Plants it is named 
Spartium monospermum, or white single-seeded broom, 
and is described as a very handsome shrub, remarkable 
for its numerous snow-white flowers. Osbeck remarks 
that it grows like willow-bushes along the shores of 
Spain, as far as the flying sands reach, where scarcely 
eny other plant exists except the Ononis serpens, or 
creeping restharrow. ‘The use of this shrub is very 
great in stopping the sand. The leaves and young 
branches furnish delicious food for goats. It converts 
the most barren spot into a fine odoriferous garden by 
its flowers, which continue a long time. It seems to 
shelter hogs and goats against the scorching heat of the 
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sun. The twigs are used for tying bundles, and all. 


kinds of herbs that are brought to market are fastened 


Genista Monosperma. 


together with them. The Spaniards call it retama, 
from the Arabic name retem. It 
is now referred by all botanists 
to the genus Genistu, and called 
G. monosperma. It is described 
by De Candolle as a branch- 
ing and erect shrub, with slen- 
der, wandlike, flexible branches; 
leaves comparatively few, linear, 
oblong, pressed to the branches, 
pubescent; inflorescence in few 
flowered lateral racemes; petals 
white, silky, nearly equal to one 
another; legumes oval, inflated, 
smooth, membranaceous, one to 
two seeded. It occurs on the 
sterile shores of Portugal, Spain, 
Barbary, and Egypt. It was 
found by Forskal at Suez, and 
named by him Genista Spar- 
tium? with retem as its Arabic 
name. Boyé also found it at 
Suez, and again in different parts 
of Syria. Belon also mentions 
finding it in several places when 
travelling in the East. Burek- 
hardt also frequently mentions 
the shrub rethem in the deserts 
to the south of Palestine, and he 


(The young tree is here about three feet thought it to be the same plant 


spreads, and reaches a as the Genista retem of Forskal. 


He states that whole plains are 
sometimes covered with this shrub, and that such places 
are favorite places of pasturage, as sheep are remarkably 
fond of the pods. Lord Lindsay again, while travelling 
in the middle of the valleys of Mount Sinai, says, “The 
ratiam, a species of broom, bearing a white flower, deli- 
cately streaked with purple, afforded me frequent shelter 
from the sun while in advance of the caravan” (Letters, 
p. 183). Dr. Robinson, in his jowmney from Akabah to 
Jerusalem, says (Researches, ii, 124): “The shrubs which 
we had met with throughout the desert still continued. 
One of the principal of these is the refem, a species of 
the broom-plant, the Genista retem of Forskal. This is 
the largest and most: conspicuous shrub of these deserts, 
growing thickly in the water-courses and vaileys. Our 
Arabs always selected the place of encampment, if pos- 
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sible, in a spot where it grew, in order 'to be sheltered 
by it at night from the wind; and during the day, when 
they often went on in advance of the camels, we found 


‘them not unfrequently sitting or sleeping under a bush 


of retem to protect them from the sun. It was in this 
very desert, a day’s journey from Beersheba, that the 
prophet Elijah lay down and slept beneath the same 
shrub” (1 Kings xix, 4, 5, “under a juniper-tree”), It 
affords shade and protection, both in heat and storm, to 
travellers (Virgil, Georg. ii, 434,436), and Bonar describes 
it as particularly useful for shelter in the peninsula of 
Arabia Petreea (Sinai, p. 190). 

In the other passages the meaning is not so clear, 
and therefore different interpretations have been given. 
Thus Job (xxx, 4) says of the half-famished people who 
despised him, “Who cut up mallows by the bushes, and 
rothem-roots for their food.” Though the broom-root 
may perhaps be more suitable for diet than the juniper, 
yet they are both too bitter and medicinal to be consid- 
ered or used as nutritious, and therefore some say that 
“when we read that rothem-roots were their food, we 
are to suppose a great deal more than the words express, 
namely, that their hunger was so violent as not to re- 
frain even from these roots,” which were neither retresh- 
ing nor nourishing. Dr. Thomson’s ingenious sugges- 
tion (Land and Book, ii, 438), that perhaps the mallows 
only were used for food, and the rothem-roots as fuel to 
cook them with, seems hardly tenable from the phrase- 
ology. Ursinus supposes (A rboret. Bibl. c. 27) that in- 
stead of the roots of this broom we are to understand a 
plant which grows upon these roots, as well as upon 
some other plants, and which is well known by the Eng- 
lish name of broom-rape, the orobanche of botanists. 
These are sometimes eaten. Thus Dioscorides (ii, 136) 
observes that the orobanche, which grows from the roots 
of broom, was sometimes eaten raw, or boiled like as- 
paragus. Celsius again suggests an amendment in the 
sentence, and thinks that we should understand it to 
mean that the broom-roots were required for fuel, and 
not for food, as the Hebrew words signifying fuel and 
food, though very similar to each other, are very differ- 
ent in their derivation (see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1317; 
on the contrary, Michaelis, Newe Orient. Bibl. v, 4,5), and 
this sense is confirmed by some of the Talmudical writ- 
ers, as R. Levi ben-Gerson, in his remarks on this pas- 
sage, says. The broom is the only fuel procurable in 
many of these desert situations (see Thevenot, Trav. i, 
222). In Psa. exx, 4, David observes that the calum- 
nies of his enemies were “like arrows of the mighty, 
with coals of rothem.” The broom, being no doubt very 
commonly used as fuel in a country where it is abun- 
dant and other plants scarce, might readily suggest itself 
in a comparison; but it is also described as sparkling, 
burning, and crackling more vehemently than other 
wood, and the Arabs regard it as yielding the best char- 
coal. Thus the tree which afforded shade to Elijah 
may have furnished also the “coals” or ashes for baking 
the cake whieh satisfied his hunger (1 Kings xix, 6). 
See Celsius, Hierobot. i, 246; Oedmann, Verm. Sammlun- 
gen, ii, 8; Forskal, Flora Ag. et Arab. p. lvi and 214; 
Schultens, Comment. on Job, ad loc.; Robinson, Research. 
i, 299; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 483; Pliny, 7. N. xxiv, 9, 
65; Balfour, Plants of the Bible, p. 50; Stanley, S. and P, 
p. 20, 79, 521. 

Junius, Francis, son of the following, was born at 
Heidelberg, 1589. In early life he studied mathemat- 
ics, but finally turned his attention to literature and the- 
ology. After finishing his studies he went to France 
to visit his parents. In 1620 he came over to England, 
and was received into the house of the earl of Arundel, 
where he lived as his librarian for thirty years. In 
1650 he returned to the Continent, in order fo pass some 
time in the bosom of his family. For two years he lived 
in Friesland, in a district where the ancient Saxon 
tongue was preserved, that he might study the lan- 
guage. In 1675 he returned to England, and in 1676 
went to Oxford, whence he retired to Windsor, to his 
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nephew Isaac Vossius, and died there Nov. 19,1677. He 
was a very learned philologian, as is evinced by his 
writings, which are De pictura Veterum, libri iii (Am- 
sterdam, 1637, 4to) :—Observationes in Willerami Para- 
phrasim Francicam Cantici Canticorum (Amsterdam, 
1656, 8vo) :—A nnotationes in harmoniam Latino-franci- 
cam quatuor Evangelistarum Latine a Tatian. confec- 
tam (Amsterd. 1655, 8vo):—Quatuor D. N. J. C. Evan- 
geliorum Versiones perantique duc, Gothica scilicet et An- 
glo-saxonica, ete.; Accedit et glossarium Gothicum: cui 
premittitur alphabetum Gothicum, Runicum, Anglo-sax- 
onicum, ete. (Dordrechti, 1655, 4to) :—Cademonis Para- 
phrasis poetica Geneseos (Amsterdam, 1655, 4to). His 
Etymologicum Anglicanum was edited by Edward Lye, 
Oxford, 1748, folio.—Kitto, Cyclop. Bibl. Lit. i, 697. 


Junius, Franciscus (Francois Du Jon), an emi- 
nent French Protestant theologian, was born at Bourges 
in 1545. He studied law at first, but. embracing the 
principles of the Reformation, for which his father suf- 
fered persecution, he removed to Geneva in 1562, to 
study the dead languages and theology. In 1565 he 
took charge of a Walloon congregation at Antwerp; the 
party troubles of the time, however, obliged him to with- 
draw first to a church in Limburg, and finally to Ger- 
many. Frederick II welcomed him at Heidelberg, and 
he obtained a church in the Palatinate. During the 
war of 1568 he lived in the Low Countries, and was 
chaplain of the Prince of Orange. He afterwards again 
returned to his charge, and remained there until 1573, 
when he was called to Heidelberg by the elector, to take 
part with Tremellius in the translation of the Old Tes- 
tament. After being also for a while professor of the- 
ology at Heidelberg, he returned to France in 1592 with 
the duke of Bouillon, and was employed by Henry IV 
on a mission to Germany. Later he accepted a profes- 
sorship at Leyden, where he remained until his death 
in 1602. His principal work was the Latin transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, which he executed in con- 
junction with Tremellius. It appeared in five parts, 
the first containing the five books of Moses (Frankfort, 
1575, folio); the second embracing the historical books, 
1576; the third the poetical books, 1579; the fourth 
the prophets, 1579; and the fifth the apocryphal books, 
1579. After the death of Tremellius the translation 
was revised by his colleague, and printed at London, 
1584, 8vo. In the course of twenty years it passed 
through twenty editions, and was printed for the last 
time at Zurich, 1764,8vo. Junius lived to superintend 
a third edition, 1596, folio; but the best edition probably 
is the seventh, published in 1624, folio, containing a good 
index by Paul Tossanus. “The index was published in 
a volume by itself at Frankfort, 1687, folio, and repeat- 
edly after. The translation cannot be called elegant; 
it is too literal, and is sometimes obscure on that ac- 
count. It is also disfigured with useless glosses and 
rabbinical traditions” (Kitto), He wrote besides, A poc- 
alypseos Analysis (1592):—Grammatica Lingue Hebrew 
(3d edition, 1593) :—Acta Apostolorum et epistole 2S. 
Paulli ad Corinth. ex Arabica translatione Latine red- 
dita: —Procataclema ad V, T. interpretationem :—Pre- 
lectiones in 8 priora capita Geneseos :—LExplicatio 4 pri- 
orum Psalmorum: —Psalmus 101, seu principis Chris- 
tiani institutio: — Comment. in Ezechiclem :— Expositio 
Danielis :— Lectiones in Jonam:—Sacra parallela :— 
Note in Epistolam S. Jude. His Opera theologica were 
published at Geneva in 1613, in two vols. folio. and are 
partly exegetical, partly philological and polemic. His 
autobiography, which is published at the beginning of 
his works, was written in 1595, and is the source of his 
biographies published by Melch. Adam and in Bayle’s 
Dictionary. See Haag, La France Protestante ; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v.; Kitto,s.v. (J. H. W.) 


Junius, Robert, a Dutch missionary, a native of 
Delft, who flourished in the 17th century, was sent by 
the Dutch government to the western part of the island 
of Formosa in 1634, and was eminently successful in his 
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missionary labors. He is said to have baptized no less 
than six thousand persons. He also provided good ed- 
ucational advantages for the natives, and over six hun- 
dred young men crowded the schools he had founded. 
Of his personal history in other respects we are ignorant. 
His literary labors were confined to efforts in behalf of 
the people to whom he was sent. He composed some 
prayers, and translated certain Psalms into the Formosan 
language. He returned to Holland in after days, but 
the date of his death is not known to us. See Mos- 
heim, Eccles. Hist. iii, bk. iv, cent. xvii, sect. 1, note 24, 


Junkin, Grores, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister of note, was born in Kingston, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, Pa., Nov. 1, 1790, entered Jefferson College in 1809, 
and graduated in 1813. While at college he was con- 
verted (1811), and upon the completion of his collegiate 
studies he entered at once on a theological course of 
study under Dr. John M. Mason in New York city, was 
ordained at Gettysburg, Pa., in 1818, and remained in 
the pastorate, though teaching and editing a paper a 
part of the time, till 1830. He was principal of Pennsy]l- 
vania Manual Labor Academy at Germantown, Pa., from 
1830 to 1832; president of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., from 1832 to 1841; president of Miami University 
from 1841 to 1844; was then recalled to the presidency 
of Lafayette College; and was president of Washington 
College, Lexington, Va., from 1848 to 1861, when, on the 
secession of Virginia, he left the college, his home, and 
his property. Lafayette College thereafter honored him 
with an Emeritus professorship. He died May 20, 1868. 
“Dr, Junkin for many years maintained a great influ- 
ence in the Church courts, sustained by his thorough 
knowledge of every subject on which he attempted to 
speak, and the keen logic with which he exposed the 
fallacies in the arguments of his opponents. In 1844 he 
was moderator of the General Assembly. In 1833 he 
received the degree of D.D. from Jefferson College, and 
in 1856 that of LL.D. from Rutgers College. Dr. Jun- 
kin performed an amazing amount of work in his life- 
time. His preaching record shows that he delivered a 
larger number of sermons than most pastors do, while 
his toils in building up and reviving colleges, in labo- 
rious agencies, in ecclesiastical labors in the Church 
courts, in the professor’s chair, at the editor’s desk, and 
through the press, in his numerous books, sermons, and 
essays, make us wonder how he could find the time and 
endure the labor of doing so much.” He published The 
Educator, a periodical, in 1838; The Vindication, con- 
taining a history of the trial of the Rev. Albert Barnes 
by the Second Presbytery and by the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, in 1836; A Treatise on Justification, in 1839; 
The Little Stone and the Great Image, or Lectures on the 
Prophecies, in 1844; The Great Apostasy, a sermon on 
Romanism, in 1853; Political Fallacies, in 1862; A 
Treatise on Sanctification, in 1864; and The Tabernacle, 
or the Gospel according to Moses, in 1865. See Index 
volume (No, 2) to Princeton Review, p. 226 sq. 


Juno, the Roman name of the queen of heaven, 
essentially identical with the Grecian Hera. Junu 
was the daughter of Kronos (Saturn) and Rhea, She 
was the highest and most powerful divinity of the 
Greeks and Romans next to Jupiter (the Greek Zeve), 
of whom she was the sister and wife. Argos and Samos 
claimed the honor of her birth. According to Homer, 
she was educated by Oceanus and Thetis; according to 
others, by the Hours. Her marriage with Jupiter on the 
island of Crete was honored by the presence of all the 
gods. This marriage, according to Homer, was con- 
summated without the knowledge of their parents, 
Others say that he subdued her by artifice on the island 
of Samos, and there married her. According to the 
Greek conception of her character, she was proud, am- 
bitious, and jealous; and in the Homeric poems she is 
represented as an obstinate, quarrelsome shrew. and her 


temper a source of continual discord between herself 
and her lord. 
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were the objects of his displeasure, and he, in return, 


treats her with all that severity which, in ancient times, 2 
the husband was accustomed to use towards the wife. : 
He scolds and often beats her, and on one occasion, 


when she had driven Hercules, the favorite of her hus- 
band, to Cos by a storm, Jupiter was so angry that he 
bound her hands and feet, loaded her with two anvils, 
and suspended her from Olympus; and, to add to the 
inconveniences of her situation, none of the gods were 
permitted to help her. During the Trojan War she 
lulls Jupiter to sleep, in order to give the victory to the 
Greeks during his slumbers, and with difficulty escapes 
the blows which are aimed at her when he awakes. No 
one of the goddesses dared contend with her. Diana 
once attempted it, but her cheeks exhibited the most 
woful evidences of the strength of the mighty Juno. 
All, in fine, who assumed to themselves or attributed to 
others a superiority to her, experienced her vengeance, 
But she is, notwithstanding, a female of majestic beau- 
ty, the grandest of the Olympian goddesses, well calcu- 
lated to inspire awe, although wanting the soft, insinu- 
ating, and heart-touching beauty of Yenus. As the 
only wedded goddess in the Greek mythology, she nat- 
urally presided over marriage and the birth of children. 
It is a significant feature of the Roman character that 
Juno, in addition to her other qualities, was the guardian 
of the national finances, watching over her people like a 
thrifty mother and housewife; and a temple, containing 
the mint, was erected to her on the Capitoline as Juno 
Moneta (the Money-coiner). In the Roman conception 
she was also the goddess of chastity, and prostitutes 
were forbidden to touch her altars. She was, in short, 
the protector of women. She not only presided over 
the fertility of marriage, but also over its inviolable 
sanctity, and unchastity and inordinate love of sex- 
ual pleasures were hated by the goddess. Women in 
childbed invoked Juno Lucina to help them, and after 
the delivery of the child a table was laid out for her in 
the: house for a whole week, for newly-born children 
were likewise under her protection, The month of 
June, which was originally called Junonius, was con- 
sidered to be the most favorable period for marrying. 
As Juno has the same characteristics as her husband 
in so far as they refer to the female sex, she presides 
over all human affairs, which are based upon justice 
and faithfulness, but especially over domestic affairs, in 
which women are more particularly concerned. The 
companions of Juno were the Nymphs, Graces, and 
Hours. Isis was her particular servant. Among ani- 
mals, the peacock, the goose, and the cuckoo were sacred 
toher. Her usual attribute is the royal diadem, formed 
like a long triangle. She is drawn in a carriage by two 
peacocks. She had several temples in Rome. The first 
day of every month, and the whole of June, were sacred 
to her. See Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Biogra- 
phy, ii, 658. 

Ju’piter (the Latin form of the Greek name Zeus, 
Zevc, Genit. Avde), the principal deity of the Greek and 
Roman mythology, in which he is fabled to have been 
the son of Saturn and Ops. He is supposed to represent 
the fertilizing power of the heavens (see Creuzer, Sym- 
boltk, ii, 518, 522), and was worshipped under various epi- 
thets. See Walch, Dissert. in Acta A post. iii, 173 ; com- 
pare Horace, Odyssey, i, x, 5; Ovid, Fasti, v, 495; Meta- 
morph, viii, 626; Tzetz. in Lycophr.481; “Hermes enovt 
Atée,” Apollod. Bibi. iii, 10,2; Homer, /Ziad, ii,402; Virg. 
En, iii, 213 ix, 627; Xen. Cyrop. viii, 3,31; Senee. Herc. 
Fur. 299. See Mercury; Diana. (See Schmebel, De 
Jove rovovyp ad Ac. Altdorf, 1740). This deity is al- 
luded to in several passages of the Bible, and Josephus 
frequently refers to his worship. The following state- 
ments are chiefly from Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s.v.: 

1. It is stated in 2 Mace. vi, 1, 2, that “the king sent 
an old man of Athens (Sept. ‘ASnvatov; Vulg. Antio- 
chenum) (some say ‘an old man, Atheneas,’ but Gro- 
tius, following the Latin, suggests instead of ’ASnvator 
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the laws of their fathers, and not to live after the laws 
of God; and to pollute also the Temple in Jemusalem, 
and to call it the temple of Jupiter Olympius (Awe 
OXvpiov), and that in Gerizim, of Jupiter the defend- 
er of strangers (Sept. Awe Zeviou; Vulg. hospitalis), as 
they did desire that dwelt in the place.” Olympius was 
a very common epithet of Zeus, and he is sometimes 
simply called 'OAvpao¢g (Homer, 72, xix, 108). Olym- 
pia, in Greece, was the seat of the temple and sacred 
grove of Zeus Olympius, and it was here that the fa- 
mous statue of gold and ivory, the work of Phidias, was 
erected. Caligula attempted to have this statue re- 
moved to Rome, and it was only preserved in its place by 
the assurance that it would not bear removal (Josephus, 
Ant. xix,1,1). Antiochus Epiphanes, as related by 
Athenzeus, surpassed all other kings in his worship and 
veneration of the gods, so that it was impossible to 
count the number of the statues he erected. His espe- 
cial favorite was Zeus. The Olympian Zeus was the 
national god of the Hellenic race (Thucydides, iii, 14), 
as well as the supreme ruler of the heathen world, and, 
as such, formed the true opposite to Jehovah, who had 
revealed himself as the God of Abraham. Antiochus 
commenced, in B.C. 174, the completion of the temple 
of Zeus Olympius at Athens (Polybius, Relig. xxvi, 10; 
Livy, Hist. xli, 20), and associated the worship of Jupi- 
ter with that of Apollo at Daphne, erecting a statue to 
the former god resembling that of Phidias at Olympia 
(Amm. Marcell. xxii, 13,1). Games were celebrated at 
Daphne by Antiochus, of which there is a long account 
in Polybius (Relig. xxxi,3) and Athenus (v,5). Coins 
also were struck referring to the god and the games 
(Mionnet, v, 215; Miiller, A ntig. Antioch. p. 62-64). On 
the coins of Elis, the wreath of wild olive («érvvoc) dis- 
tinguishes Zeus Olympius from the Dodonxan Zeus, 
who has an oak wreath. 

Antiochus, after compelling the Jews to call the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem the temple of Jupiter Olympius, built 
an idol altar upon the altar of God. Upon this altar 
swine were offered every day, and the broth of their 
flesh was sprinkled about the Temple (1 Mace. i, 46; 2 
Mace. vi, 5; Josephus, Ant. xii, 5, 4; xiii, 8,2; War, i, 
1,2). The idol altar which was upon the altar of God 
(rov Bwpory d¢ Hv éxi Tow Svovacrnpiov) was consider- 
ed by the Jews to be the “abomination of desolation” 
(Bdedvypa Tie tonpwoewc, 1 Mace. i, 54) foretold by 
Daniel (xi, 31; xii, 11) and mentioned by our Lord 
(Matt. xxiv, 15). Many interpretations of the meaning 
of this prophecy have been given. See ABOMINATION 
oF DESOLATION. é 

The grove of Daphne was not far from Antioch 
(Adon » mode ’AvTuixetav, 2 Mace. iv, 33; Josephus, 
War, i, 12, 15), and at this city Antiochus Epiphanes 
erected a temple for the worship of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
See Dapune. It is described by Livy as having its 
walls entirely adorned with gold (xli, 20). ToJ upiter 
Capitolinus the Jews, after the taking of Jerusalem, in 
whatever country they might be, were compelled by 
Vespasian to pay two drachme, as they used to pay to 
the Temple at Jerusalem (Josephus, War, vii, 6,6; Dion 
Cass. xvi, 7). Hadrian, after the second revolt of the 
Jews, erected a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus in the 
place where the temple of Gol formerly stood (Dion 
Cass. Ixix, 12). There is, probably, reference made to 
Jupiter Capitolinus in Dan. xi, 38, alluding to Antiochus 
Epiphanes: “ But in his estate shall he worship the 
god of forces” (fortresses, D272 “TTON, see Gesenius, 
Thesaur. 8. V. TD, p- 1011), for under this name Jupi- 
ter was worshipped by the victorious general on his re- 
turn from a campaign, and it was in honor of Jupiter 
Capitolinus that he celebrated his triumph. Other con- 
jectures have been made relative to this passage, but 
the opinion of Gesenius seems most probable. See Ma- 
UZZIM. 

In the passage from 2 Mace. above quoted a temple 
was also ordered to be set up to Zeus Xenius on Mount 
Getizim. Josephus gives a different account. He re- 
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lates that the Samaritans, who, when it pleased them, 


denied that they were of the kindred of the Jews, wrote 


to Antiochus, the god (Sede on coins) Epiphanes, beg- 
ging him to allow the temple on Mount Gerizim, which 
had no name (avwvupor ispdy ; comp. “ Ye worship ye 
know not what,” John iv, 22), to be called the temple 
of Jupiter Hellenius (Ant. xii, 5,5). This petition is 
said to have been granted. The epithet Zévtoc is given 
to Zeus as the supporter of hospitality and the friend of 
strangers (Plutarch, A mator. 20; Xenoph. Anab. iii, 2, 
4; Virgil, dneid, i, 735, etc.), and it is explained in 2 
Mace. by the clause “as they did desire (Greek kaSwe 
érvyxavoy, as they were; Vulg. prout erant hi, [as they 
were |) who dwelt in the place.” Ewald supposes that 
Jupiter was so called on account of the hospitable dis- 
position of the Samaritans (Geschichte, iv, 339, note), 
while Jahn suggests that it was because the Samaritans, 
in their letter to Antiochus Epiphanes, said that they 
were strangers in that country (Hebrew Commonwealth, 
i, 319); Grotius says because the dwellers of the place 
were pilgrims from the regions of Mysia and Mesopo- 
tamia, specially referring to their idolatrous practices (2 
Kings xvii, 24 sq.). 

2. The appearance of the gods upon earth was very 
commonly believed among the ancients. Accordingly 
we find that Jupiter and Mercury are said to have wan- 
dered in Phrygia, and to have been entertained by Bau- 
cis and Philemon (Ovid, Met. viii, 611 sq.). Hence the 
people of Lycaonia, as recorded in Acts (xiv, 11), cried 
out, “ The gods have come down to us in the likeness of 
men; and they called Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mer- 
curius, because he was the chief speaker.” Barnabas 
was probably identified with Jupiter not only because 
Jupiter and Mercury were companions (Ovid, Fast. v, 
495), but because his personal appearance was majestic 
(Chrysostom, Hom. xxx; Alford, on Acts xiv, 12; comp. 
2 Cor. x, 1,10), Paul was identified with Mercury as 
the speaker, for this god was the god of eloquence 
(Horace, lib. i, od. x, 5, ete.). The temple of Jupiter at 
Lystra appears to have been outside the gates (rov Awe 
Tov bvToc TPO THC TOAEwC, Acts xiv, 13), as was fre- 
quently the custom (Strabo, xiv, 4; Herod. i, 26), and 
the priest being summoned, oxen and garlands were 
brought, in order to do sacrifice with the people to Paul 
and Barnabas, who, filled with horror, restrained the 
people with great difficulty. It is well known that oxen 
were wont to be sacrificed to Jupiter (Homer, J/. ii, 402; 
Virgil, 4n., iii, 21; ix, 627; Xenoph. Cyrop. vii, 3, 11, 
ete.). According to the interpretation of others, how- 
ever, the sacrifice was about to be offered before the 
doors of the house where the apostles were (é7i robe mu- 
AGvac). Alford (Comment. ad loc.) denies that there is 
any ellipsis of rod vaov in the phrase tepede Tov Arde: 
his references, however, do not sustain his position; for 
Zebe TooTtwvoc would not necessarily be 700 rij¢ 76-- 
ewe, but merely the tulelary deity of a private mansion, 
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3. The word Evdia (fair or fine weather) is derived 
from ev and Aia. Jupiter, as lord of heaven, had power 
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over all the changes of the weather. The Latins even 
used his name to signify the air—sub Dio (Horace, lib. 
ii, od. iii, 23), sub Jove frigido (Horace, lib. i, od. i, 25, 
ete., comp. “the image which fell down from Jupiter, 
A. Vers.; cai row dwo7rerove, Acts xix, 35). The word 
ejdia occurs in Matt. xvi, 2, and in Ecclus. iii, 15. (For 
a full account of Jupiter and Zeus, see Smith’s Dict. of 
Biography, s. v.; and for a list of the epithets applied 
to this god, see Rawlinson, Herod. vol. i, Appendix, p. 
680.) 

Juré Divino, an expression meaning “by divine 
right,” used in connection with the question of the source 
of che ministerial authority. They who claim the “jus 
divinum” for that authority contend that the episcopal 
discipline and orders, having issued immediately from 
the authority of God, are the ewclusive channel through 
which holy ordinances can be lawfully or efficaciously 
exercised. Others, again (who consequently relinquish 
the jure-divino claim), while they maintain that the 
episcopal regimen is agreeable to the will of Christ and 
the practice of his apostles, do not find a warrant for 
holding the above exclusive views, nor for asserting the 
utter invalidity, while they still admit the irregularity 
of any other ministrations. In their opinion, the claims 
of a Christian ministry rest not on any unbroken suc- 
cession, but on the basis of the divinely sanctioned insti- 
tution of a Christian Church. The authority, there- 
fore, with which a Christian minister is invested they 
consider to be derived from Christ only by virtue of the 
sanction given by him to Christian communities; and 
they hold that it comes direct from the Church in whose 
name and behalf he acts as its representative, and just 
to that extent to which it has empowered and directed 
him toact. They consider that the system which makes 
the sacramental virtue of holy orders inherent indefea- 
sibly in each individual minister detracts from the 
claims of the Church, makes the Church a sort of ap- 
pendage to the priesthood, and, in fact, confounds the 
Church with the clergy, as if the spiritual community 
consisted only of its oflicers.—Eden, Eccles. Dictionary, 
8.v. See SuCCESSION. 

Jurieu, Pierre, an eminent French Protestant the- 
ologian, was born at Mer, in the diocese of Blois, in 1637. 
He was the son of a Protestant minister, and nephew of 
the celebrated Rivet and Du Moulin. He possessed un- 
common talents, and when barely nineteen received the 
master’s degree, and after travelling in Holland and 
England, returned to his country to succeed his father in 
his pastoral office. His reputation for learning in 1674 
obtained for him the situation of professor of theology 
and the Hebrew language in the Huguenot seminary at 
Sedan. When in 1681 the Protestants were deprived by 
Louis XIV of the permission to give public instruction 
in that town, he retired to Rouen, and from thence went 
to Rotterdam, where he was appointed professor of the- 
ology. In that city the ardor of his zeal soon drew him 
into controversy with Bayle, Basnage, and Saurin, in 
the heat of which he manifested the same rancor which 
unfortunately disgraces most of his polemical writings. 
He allowed himself likewise to fall into various errors 
by too much indulging a naturally lively imagination in 
the interpretation of prophecy. In his Commentary on 
the Apocalypse he even predicted the establishment of 
Protestantism in France during the year 1686. Those 
who differed from him in opinion, however high their 
character for learning and piety, he treated with a most 
unbecoming severity. Grotius and Hammond, perhaps 
the two greatest theologians of their age, because they 
differed from him on the subject of the Antichrist pre- 
dicted in the book of Revelation, he styles “the dis- 
grace of the Reformed Church, and even of Christian- 
ity.” The same spirit is manifested in his well-known 
controversy with the great Bossuet, whom he does not 
scruple to accuse of falsehood and dishonesty, though, 
on the other hand, it must be allowed that the recrimi- 
nations of this celebrated defender of the Church of 
Rome, if more politely expressed, are equally severe and 
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destitute of truth; the great object of Bossuet being, it’ 
would appear, to charge his antagonist with holding the 
heretical opinions of the Socinians (Bossuet, Hist. des Va- 
riations, iv, 64; v, 286-238). With all these defects, Ju- 
rieu stands deservedly high as a controversialist. His 
learning was most profound; he is generally exact in the 
citation of his authorities, and he had a special talent in 
discovering the weak point in the. cause of his antago- 
nists. In respect of style and eloquence he is immeas- 
urably behind Bossuet, but he is at least his equal in 
polemical talent, and by some is considered his superior 
in erudition. All of his writings are held in esteem by 
theologians of every shade as a storehouse of great re- 
search, Jurieu’s private life was becoming that of a 
Christian minister; he was charitable to the poor al- 
most beyond his means, and employed his influence 
abroad in alleviating the sufferings of his exiled breth- 
ren. He died Jan. 11,1713. His principal works are, 
Histoire du Calvinisme et du Papisme mise en paralleéle, 
etc. (Rotterdam, 1682, 2 vols. 12mo; 2d edit., ibid. 1683, 
12mo) :—Lettres Pastorales (Rotterdam, 1686-7, 3 vols. 
12mo) :—Le Vrai Systeme de U Eglise (Dord. 1686, 8vo): 
—L’ Esprit de M. Arnauld (Deventer [ Rotterdam ], 1684, 
2 vols. 12mo):— Préjugés légitimes contre le Papisme 
(Amst. 1685, 8vo) :—A pologie pour l’A ccomplissement des 
Propheties (1687, which has been translated into En- 
glish, Lond. 1687, 2 parts, 8vo):—La Religion des Latitu- 
dinaires (Rotterd. 1696, 8vo) ; Histoire des Dogmes et des 
Cultes (Amst. 1704, 12mo; also translated into English, 
Lond. 1705, 2 vols.) :—La politique du clergé de France 
(Amst. 1681, 12mo).—English Cyclop.; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. vii, 126 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvii, 
267 sq. 

Jurisdiction is an ecclesiastical term denoting the 
power and authority vested in a bishop, by virtue of the 
apostolical commission, of governing and administering 
the laws of the Church within the bounds of his dio- 
cese. The same term is also used to express the bounds 
within which a bishop exercises his power, i. e. his dio- 
cese. ‘To define this power of the ecclesiastic properly 
from that of civil jurisdiction has led to no little discus- 
sion. Of old the earl and bishop sat in the same court. 
Afterwards the bishop held his courts by himself, though 
temporal lords sat in synod with bishops—* the one to 
search the laws of the land, and the other the laws of 
God.” The question of jurisdiction, after the period of 
the Conqueror, was often agitated between the pope and 
sovereigns. The things, the latter argued, and reason- 
ably, that are Crsar’s belong to Cesar, and it is treason 
to take them from him; the things that are God's be- 
long to God, and it is impiety to take them from him. 
The Church is a free society, and should have per- 
fect power of self-government within its own domain, 
and’ a purely spiritual sentence should be beyond re- 
view by a civil court. See INVESTITURE; Krys, Pow- 
ER OF, 

Jus Asli, the right of protection. From the 4th 
century, the privilege of asylum, or the right of pro- 
tecting criminals, was possessed by Christian churches 
and altars. This privilege had belonged to sacred places 
among Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, and from them it 
may have been adopted by Christians. It seems to have 
been first introduced into the Christian Church in the 
time of Constantine; but the right was subsequently 
much circumscribed by various restrictions, as it was 
found to be a serious hinderance to the administration 
of justice, Since the 16th century the privilege has 
been almost entirely abolished—Farrar, Lccles. Dict. s. 
v. See AsyLum. 

Jus Devolitum (devolved right). When, in the 
Established Church of Scotland, a patron does not pre- 
sent to a parish within six months after the commence- 
ment of the vacancy, the right of presentation falls to 
the presbytery, tanguam jure devoluto. Still further to 
guard against abuse, it has been enacted (act 1719, c. 29) 
“that if any patron shall present any person to a va- 
cant church who shall not be qualified, by taking and 
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subscribing the said oath in manner aforesaid, or shall 
present a person to any vacancy who is then or shall be 
pastor or minister of any other church or parish, or any 
person who shall not accept or.declare his willingness 
to accept of the presentation and charge to which he is 
presented within the said time, such presentation shall 
not be accounted any interruption of the course of time 
allowed to the patron for presenting; but the jus devo- 
utum shall take place as if no such presentation had 
been offered, any law or custom to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” — Eadie, Ecclesiastical Dictionary, s. v. 
See PATRONAGE. 

Jus Exuviarum. See Srotarion. 

Jus Gislii or Metatus. See Iiunrry. 


Ju’shab-he’sed (Hebrew Yushab’-Che’sed, 559 
IDM, returner of kindness ; Sept.’AcoBaéad v. x. “Aco- 
Bsr; Vulg. Josabhesed), the last named of the sons of 
Pedaiah, of the royal line of Judah (1 Chron. iii, 20; see 
Strong’s Harm. and Expos. of the Gospels, p.17, where it 
is shown that this is not a son of Zerubbabel, as appears 
in the text, which immediately adds that these sons 
were in all five, either meaning merely those enumerated 
in the same verse, or requiring one of these [prob. the 
one in question, since it lacks the distinctive connecting 
particle 4, “and” ] to be regarded as another name for 
the preceding, inasmuch as at least siz sons would oth- 
erwise be enumerated. See ver.19). B.C. cir. 536. 


Jus primarum precum. See Exprecrancy. 


Justel, Christopher, an eminent French Protes- 
tant canonist, was born at Paris in 1580. He became 
counsellor and secretary to the king of France, and died 
in 1649. He is said to have been one of the most learned 
men of the Middle Ages, and, according to Haag, one of 
those whose writings throw great light on the obscure 
parts of the history of the early Church. His works 
have been published under the style of Bibliotheca juris 
canonict veteris, in duos tomos distributa, quorum unus 
canonum ecclesiasticorum codices antiquos, tum Grecos, 
tum Latinos complectitur ; alter vero insigniores juris ca- 
nonici veteris collectores Greecos exhibet, ex antiquis codi- 
cibus MSS. Bibliothece Christophori Justelli. Opera et 
studio Gulielmi Voelli, theologi ac socii Sarbonici, et Hen- 
rici Justelli, Christophori F. (Paris, 1661, 2 vols. fol.).— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvii, 287, 


Justel, Henry, a French Protestant canonist, son 
of Christopher Justel (q. v.), was born at Paris in 1620. 
He succeeded his father as secretary and counsellor to 
king Henry IV. He appears to have foreseen the com- 
ing revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), and went 
to London in 1681. He was there appointed librarian 
of St. James, and retained that situation until his death, 
Sept. 24,1693. He had sent to the University of Ox- 
ford, by his friend Dr. Hickes, the original Greek MS. 
of the Canones Ecclesie universalis, and received in re- 
turn from that institution the degree of LL.D. in 1675. 
Ile was a friend of Locke and Leibnitz, and corresponded 
with most of the learned men of his day, by all of whom 
he was highly esteemed, His principal work is his edi- 
tion of Christopher Justel’s (see above) Bibliotheca ju- 
ris canonici veteris. See Chauffepié, Nowy. Dict. Histor, 
et Crit.; Dapin, Bibliotheca des Auteurs Ecclés.—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Riog. Générale, xxvii, 289. 

Justi, Karu WILHELM, a German Protestant theo- 
logian, was born at Marburg, January 14,1767. He was 
educated at Jena, and became a private tutor at Metzlar, 
whence he removed to Marburg as a preacher in 1790. 
In 1793 he was chosen professor of philosophy in the 
university. In 1801 he was appointed archdeacon; soon 
after, superintendent and consistorialrath; in 1814 was 
made oberpfarrer, and in 1822 professor of theology. He 
died Aug. 7, 1846, Justi devoted himself to the study 
of O. and N, T. exegesis, after the method of Kichhorn 
and Herder. He was a man of erudition, taste, and lib- 
erality. The Prophets of the O.'T. occupied his chief 
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attention, and he published editions of several books of 
the O. Test. Scriptures. But he is especially noted for 
the three following works: Nutionalgesdnge der Hebrder 
(1803-1818, 3 vols.) :—an enlarged edition of Herder's 
Geist der Hebrdischen Poesie (1829, 2 vols.) :—Blumen 
althebrdischer Dichtkunst (1809, 2 vols.) :— Zionitische 
Harfenkldnge (1829).— Kitto, Cyclopedia of Biblical 
ARON i, 699; Brockhaus, Conversations-Lex. viii, 


Justice (PIX, righteousness, as an internal trait of 
character ; DEW", judgment, as a judicial act), as ap- 
plied to men, is one of the four cardinal virtues. It con- 
sists, according to Cicero (De Finibus, lib. v, cap. 23), in 
suo cuique tribuendo, in according to every one his right. 
By the Pythagoreans, and also by Plato, it was regarded 
as including all human virtue or duty. The word right- 
eousness is used in our translation of the Scriptures in a 
like extensive signification. As opposed to equity, jus- 
tice (7) vepuKdy) means doing merely what positive law 
requires, while equity (7d icov) means doing what is fair 
and right in the circumstances of every particular case. 
Justice is not founded in law, as Hobbes and others hold, 
but in our idea of what is right. Laws are just or un- 
just in so far as they do or do not conform to that idea. 
Justice may be distinguished as ethical, economical, and 
political. The first consists in doing justice between 
man and man as men; the second, in doing justice be- 
tween the members of a family or household; and the 
third, in doing justice between the members of a com- 
munity or commonwealth (More, Enchiridion Ethicum ; 
Grove, Moral Philosophy). Dr. Watts gives the follow- 
ing rules respecting justice: “1. It is just that we honor, 
reverence, and respect those who are superiors in any 
kind (Eph. vi, 1,3; 1 Pet. ii, 17; 1 Tim.v,17). 2. That 
we show particular kindness to near relations (Prov. xvii, 
17).: 3. That we love those who love us, and show grat- 
itude to those who have done us good (Gal.iv,15). 4. 
That we pay the full due to those whom we bargain or 
deal with (Rom. xiii; Deut. xxiv, 14). 5. That we help 
our fellow-creatures in cases of great necessity (Exod. 
xxii,4). 6. Reparation to those whom we have wilfully 
injured” (Watts, Sermons, serm. xxiv, XXvi, vol. 1i). See 
Wollaston, Religion of Nature, p. 137, 141; Jay, Sermons, 
ii, 131. 

JusticE oF Gop is that perfection whereby he is in- 
finitely righteous, both in himself and in all his proceed- 
ings. Mr. Ryland defines it thus: “The ardent inclina- 
tion of his will to prescribe equal laws as the supreme 
governor, and to dispense equal rewards and punish- 
ments as the supreme judge” (Rey. xvi, 5; Psa. exly, 7; 
xevii, 1,2). This attribute of the Supreme Being is the 
necessary result of the divine holiness, as exhibited in 
all his external relations to intelligent creatures. As 
holiness, in relation to God, is subjective, declaring his 
perfect purity, justice is objective, exhibiting his oppo- 
sition to sin as the transgression of his law. (These two 
aspects are exactly exhibited by the two Hebrew terms 
above.) Divine justice is distinguished as legislative, and 
rectoral or distributive. Legislative justice must approve 
and require that rational creatures conform their intcr- 
nal and external acts to the dictates of the moral law, 
which, either by the influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
conscience or by direct revelation, has been mace known 
toallmen. Rectoral or distributive justice is God’s deal 
ing with his accountable creatures according to the sane- 
tions of his law, rewarding or punishing them according 
to their deserts (Psa. Ixxxix, 14). The latter is again 
distinguished into remunerative and punitive justice. 
Remunerative justice is a distribution of rewards, the 
rule of which is not the merit of the creature, but God’s 
own gracious promise (James i, 12; 2 Tim. iy,8). Puni- 
tive or vindictive justice is the infliction of punishment 
for any sin committed by men (2 Thess. i,6). That God 
will not let sin go unpunished is evident: 1. rom the 
word of God (Exod. xxxiv, 6,7; Numb. xiv, 18; Neh. 
i,3); 2. From the nature of God (Isa. i, 13, 14; Psa. v, 
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5,6; Heb. xii, 29); 3. From sin being punished in Christ, 
the surety of his people (1 Pet. iii, 18); 4, From all the 
various natural. evils which men bear in the present 
state. The use we should make of this doctrine is this: 
1. We should learn the dreadful nature of sin, and the 
inevitable ruin of impenitent sinners (Psa.ix,17). 2.We 
should highly appreciate the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
justice is satisfied (1 Pet. iii,18). 3. We should imitate 
the justice of God by cherishing an ardent regard to the 
rights of God and to the rights of mankind, 4. We 
should abhor all sin, as it strikes directly at the justice 
of God. 5. We should derive comfort from the consid- 
eration that the judge of all the earth will do right as 
regards ourselves, the Church, and the world at large 
(Psa. xevii, 1,2). See Ryland, Contemp. ii,489 ; Witsius, 
Economy, lib. xi, ch. viii, xi; Owen, On the Justice of God ; 
Gill, Body of Divinity, i, 155, 8vo; Elisha Cole, On the 
Righteousness of God ; 

JUSTICE, ADMINISTRATION OF. This seems to have 
been one of the first subjects which claimed the atten- 
tion of the great lawgiver of the Hebrews. It appears 
from the advice of Jethro to Moses when “ Israel was 
encamped at the Mount of God” (Exod. xviii, 15-24). 
When Jethro had seen how constantly and laboriously 
Moses was occupied in “judging between one and an- 
other,” he advised him to make some other provision in 
relation to the matter, and to restrict himself to the 
work which properly belonged to him, as the inspired 
teacher and leader of the people. This was according- 
ly done. A civil magistracy was created in a form 
adapted to the existing wants of the people, and by 
reference to the record we shall find how fully it covers 
every essential point in the case. The value of evi- 
dence in conducting trials; the principles upon which 
verdicts should be rendered, both in civil and criminal 
cases, together with the great institution of trial by 
jury, are all found in greater or less development in the 
statutes and ordinances given from God to the Hebrews. 

Their courts of justice were of various grades, some 
known as high courts of appeal, and others so simple 
and multiplied as to carry the administration of justice 
to every man’s door, and effectually to secure the parties 
against that ruinous evil, “the law’s delay.” “Judges 
and offices shalt thou make in all thy gates,” was the 
command; and to what minute subdivision this creation 
of tribunals was carried out, we see in the ordinance di- 
recting that there should be “rulers over thousands, 
rulers over hundreds, rulers over fifties, and rulers over 
tens, who should judge the people at all seasons.” 

The candidates for office were not to be selected from 
any one privileged class, They were taken “out of all 
the people.” They were required to be well known for 
their intellectual and moral worth, and their fitness for 
the station to which they were chosen. They were to be 
“able men, such as fear God; men of truth, hating coy- 
etousness ;” “wise men, and understanding, and known 
among the tribes;” and these qualifications being not 
only all-important, but all-sufficient, none others were 
required, 

With a judiciary constructed after this manner, jus- 
tice could be administered promptly and freely ; and, on 
the other hand, a remedy was provided against the evils 
of hasty decision, which could not fail in the end to dis- 
cover and maintain the right of the case. And if “the 
best laws are those which are best administered,” we 
shall find the ordinances given to the Hebrews for car- 
rying the laws of the land into effect admirably adapted 
to their end, giving equal security to the poor and to 
the rich against violence and wrong. See Jupcr; Tri- 
AL. (KH. de P.) 


Justification (some form of the verbs PIS. decac- 


6w), a forensic term equivalent to acquittal, and opposed 
to condemnation; in an apologetic sense it is often sy- 
nonymous with vindication or freeing from unjust impu- 
tation of blame. 


I. Dogmatic Statement. — This term, in theological 
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usage, is employed to designate the judicial act of God 


by which he pardons all the sins of the sinner who be- 
lieves in Christ, receiving him into favor, and regarding 
him as relatively righteous, notwithstanding his past 
actual unrighteousness. Hence justification, and the re- 
mission or forgiveness of sin, relate to one and the same 
act of God, to one and the same privilege of his believ- 
ing people (Acts xiii, 38,39; Rom. iv, 5,8). So, also, 
“the justification of the ungodly,” the “covering of 
sins,” “not visiting for sin,” “not remembering sin,” and 
“imputing not inquity,” mean to pardon sin and to treat 
with favor, and express substantially the same thing 
which is designated by “imputing or counting faith for 
righteousness.” See PARDoN. Justification, then, is an 
act of God, not in or upon man, but for him and in his 
favor; an act which, abstractly considered, respects man 
only as its object, and translates him into another rela- 
tive state; while sanctification respects man as its sub- 
ject, and is a consequent of this act of God, and insep- 
arably connected with it. See ReEGUNERATION. 

The originating cause of justification is the free grace 
and spontaneous love of God towards fallen man (Rom. 
1,5; iii,24; Tit. ii, 11; iii,4,5). Our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the sole meritorious cause of our justification, inas- 
much as it is the result of his atonement for us. The 
sacrificial death of Christ is an expedient of infinite 
wisdom, by which the full claims of the law may be ad- 
mitted, and yet the penalty avoided, because a moral 
compensation or equivalent has been provided by the 
sufferings of him who died in the sinner’s stead (Eph. i, 
7; Col. i, 14; Rev. v, 9). Thus, while it appears that 
our justification is, in its origin, an act of the highest 
grace, it is also, in its mode, an act most perfectly con- 
sistent with God’s essential righteousness, and demon- 
strative of his inviolable justice. It proceeds not on the 
principle of abolishing the law or its penalty, for that 
would have implied that the law was unduly rigorous 
either in its precepts or in its sanctions, See ATONE- 
MENT. 

Faith is the instrumental cause of justification, pres- 
ent faith in him who is able to save, faith actually ex- 
isting and exercised. See Fairn. The atonement of 
Jesus is not accepted for us, to our individual justifica- 
tion, until we individually believe, nor afer we cease to 
live by faith in him. See Impurarion. 

The immediate results of justification are the restora- 
tion of amity and intercourse between the pardoned sin- 
ner and the pardoning God (Rom. v, 1; James ii, 23) ; 
the adoption of the persons justified into the family of 
God, and their consequent right to eternal life (Rom 
vii, 17) ; and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit (Acts it 
38; Gal. iii, 14; iv, 6), producing tranquillity of con- 
science (Rom. viii, 15,16), power over sin (Rom. viii, 1). 
and a joyous hope of heayen (Rom, xv, 13; Gal. v, 3). 
See Sprritr, Fruirs or. 

We must not forget that the justification of a sinner 
does not in the least degree alter or diminish the evil 
nature and desert of sin. Though by an act of divine 
clemency the penalty is remitted, and the obligation to 
suffer that penalty is dissolved, still it is naturally due, 
though graciously remitted. ~Hence appear the propri- 
ety and duty of continuing to confess and lament even 
pardoned sin with a lowly and contrite heart (Ezek. xvi, 
62). See PENITENCE, 

IL. History of the Doctrine.—1. The early Church Fa- 
thers and the Latin Church.—Kcclesiastical science, from 
the beginning of its development, occupied itself with 
a discussion on the relation of faith to knowledge; 
but even those who attributed the greatest importance 
to the latter recognised faith as the foundation. A 
merely logical division into subjective and objective 
faith, and an intimation of a distinction between a his- 
toric and a rational faith (in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Stromat. ii, 454; Augustine, De Trinitate, xiii, 2), were 
of little consequence. Two conceptions became prevail- 
ing: Faith as a general religious conviction, particular- 
ly as confidence in God, and the acceptance of the en- 
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tire doctrine of the Church, fides catholica. The for- 
mula that faith alone without the works justifies is 
found in the full Pauline sense in Clemens Romanus (1 
ad Corinthios, c. 82), and is sometimes used by Augus- 
tine polemically in order to defend the freedom of grace 
and the priority of faith. More generally it is used as 
an argument against the necessity of the Jewish law 
(Irenus, iv, 25; Tertullian, adv. Marcell. vy, 3). The 
cecumenical synods were instrumental in gradually giv- 
ing to the conception of jides catholica the new sense 
that salvation could be found only by adherence to ec- 
clesiastical orthodoxy. But as a mere acceptance was 
possible without a really Christian sentiment, and as 
the Pauline doctrine was misused by heretics in an an- 
tinomian sense, it was demanded that faith be proved 
by works. Church discipline developed this idea with 
regard to the sins of the faithful, so as to demand a sat- 
isfaction through penances and good works (Augustine, 
Serm. 151,12). It became, therefore, the doctrine of 
the Church that such faith alone works salvation as 
shows itself in acts of charity, while to merely external 
works faith or charity is opposed as something ac- 
cessory. Pelagius assumed only a relative distinction 
between naturally good works and the good works that 
proceed from faith; in opposition to which Augustine 
insisted that the difference is absolute, and that with- 
out faith no good works at all are possible. As salva- 
tion was thought to be conditioned by works also, it 
was, even when it was represented as being merely an 
act of God, identified with sanctification. The impor- 
tance attributed to abstention created gradually a dis- 
tinction between commands and advices, and the belief 
that through the fulfilment of the latter a virtue greater 
than required would arise (Hermas, Pastor Simii. iii, 5, 
3; Origen, Jn Epistolam ad Rom. iii; Ambrose, De Vi- 
duis, iv, 508). 

2. The Greek Church. — Little discussion and little 
controversy has occurred on this doctrine in the Greek 
Church. Faith and works together are regarded as the 
conditions of salvation. The words of James are refer- 
red to first, yet faith is declared to be the stock from 
which the good works come as the fruits. The descrip- 
tion of faith proceeds from the definition in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to the acceptance of the entire ecclesi- 
astical tradition. Man is said to participate in the 
merit of the Mediator not only through faith, but also 
through good works. Among the latter are comprised 
the fulfilment of the commandments of God and of the 
Church, and, in particular, prayers, fastings, pilgrimages, 
and monastic life. They are considered useful and nec- 
essary not only as a means of promoting sanctification, 
but also as penances and satisfaction. 

3. Doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church during the 
Middle Ages—The Scholastics regarded faith as an ac- 
ceptance of the supersensual as far as it belongs to re- 
ligion, differing both from intuition and from knowl- 
edge; and although essentially of a theoretic character, 
yet conditioned by the consent of the will, which, how- 
ever, in the description of faith, is redueed to a minimum. 
Originally only God is an object of faith, but mediately 
also the holy Scriptures; as a summary of the Biblical 
doctrines, the Apostles’ Creed, and, as its explication, 
the entire doctrine of the Roman Catholie Church. As 
an accurate knowledge of the doctrines of the Church 
cannot be expected from every one, the subjective dis- 
tinction was made between fides implicita and explicita ; 
the former sufficient for the people, yet with the demand 
of a developed belief in some chief articles. There was, 
however, a difference of opinion on what these articles 
were, and even Thomas Aquinas wavered in his views. 
Faith may, even upon earth, partly become a science, 
and appears in this respect only as the popular form of 
religion. It is a condition of salvation, but becomes a 
virtue only when love, as animating principle [forma ], 
pervades it [fides formata]; with a mere faith [infor- 
mis] one may be damned. The fides formata includes 
the necessity of the good works for salvation, but they 
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must be founded in pious sentiment. All other works, 
not proceeding from faith, are dead, though not entirely 
useless, The necessity of good works is fully carried 
out only by the inculcation of penance as satisfactiones, 
but with constant reference to a union of the soul with 
Christ, and the moral effect of the good works. Justi- 
fication, according to Thomas Aquinas, is a movement 
from the state of injustice into the state of justice, in 
which the remission of sins is the main point, though it 
is conditioned by an infusion of grace which actually 
justifies men, As an act of God which establishes in 
man a new state [habitus], it is accomplished in a mo- 
ment. Among the people the Pelagian views prevail- 
ed, that man, by merely outward works, had to gain his 
salvation, and the Church became, especially through 
the traflic in indulgences, a prey to the immoral and 
insipid worship of ceremonies. In opposition to this 
corruption, many of the pious Mystics pointed to the 
Pauline doctrine of faith. 

4, Doctrine of the Reformers of the 16th Century and 
the old Protestant Dogmatics.—The Reformation of the 
16th century renewed the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, emphasizing, in the sense of Augus- 
tine, the entire helplessness of man, and made it the 
fundamental doctrine of the Reformed Church. This 
faith is represented as not merely an acceptance of his- 
toric facts, but is distinguished as fides specialis from 
the general religious conviction, arising amidst the ter- 
rors of conscience, and consisting in an entire despair of 
one’s own merit and a confident surrender to the mercy 
of God in the atoning death of Christ: Worked by God, 
it does not work as virtue or merit, but merely through 
the apprehension of the merit of Christ. Its necessity 
lies in the impossibility of becoming reconciled with God 
through one’s own power. Hence this reconciliation is 
impossible through good works, which are not necessary 
for salvation, though God rewards them, according to 
his promise, upon earth and in heaven; but, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the really good works will flow forth 
from faith freely and copiously. The opinion of Ams- 
dorf, that good works are an obstacle to salvation, was re- 
garded as an unfortunate expression, which may be taken 
in a true sense, though it is false if understood in a gen- 
eral sense, As man is unable to satisfy the law, super- 
erogatory works and a satisfaction through one’s own 
works are impossible. Justification through love is im- 
possible, because man cannot love God truly amidst the 
terrors of conscience. Hence justification is a divine 
judicial act, which, through the apprehension of the jus- 
tice of Christ, apprehended in faith, accepts the sinner 
as just, though he is not just. This strict distinction 
between justification and sanctification was maintained 
on the one hand against Scholasticism, which, through 
its Pelagian tendencies, seemed to offend against the 
honor of Christ, and to be unable to satisfy conscience, 
and on the other hand against Osiander, who regarded 
justification as being completed only in sanctification. 
The works even of the regencrated, according to the 
natural side, were regarded by the Reformers as sins. 
The Reformed theology in general agreed with the doc- 
trine of justification as stated above, yet did not make 
it to the same extent the fundamental doctrine of the 
whole theology. According to Calvin, justification and 
sanctification took place at the same time. The dog- 
matic writers of the Lutheran Church distinguished in 
faith knowledge, assent, and confidence, assigning the 
former two to the intellect, the latter to the will, From 
the fides generalis they distinguished the justifying faith 
(specialis seu salvifica), and rejected the division into 
Jides informis et formata. As a distinguishing mark, 
they demanded from a true faith that it be efficient in 
charity. For works they took the Decalogue as a rule; 
a certain necessity of works was strictly limited. But, 
however firmly they clung in general to the conception 
of justification as something merely external (actus fo- 
rensis) and foreign (imputatio justitiee Christi), some 
dogmatic writers held that justification had really 
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changed something in man, and indeed presupposed it as 
changed. Hollaz pronounced this doctrine openly and 
incautiously, while Quenstedt designated these preced- 
ing acts as merely preparatory to conversion. 

5. Doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church since the 
Reformation.—The Council of Trent, in order to make a 
compromise with the Pauline formula, recognised faith 
as the beginning and the foundation of justification, but 
the full sense which Protestantism found in it was re- 
jected. This faith is the general belief in divine reve- 
lation, though in transition to a special faith, yet a mere 
knowledge which still gives room to mortal sins. Jus- 
tification is remission of sins and sanctification, through 
an infusion of the divine grace, in as far as the merit of 
Christ is not merely imputed, but communicated. It is 
given through grace, but as a permanent state it grows 
through the merit of good works according to the com- 
mandments of God and the Church, through which 
works the justified, always aided by the grace of God in 
Christ, have to render satisfaction for the temporal pun- 
ishment of their sins and to deserve salvation. Not all 
the works done before justification are sins, and to the jus- 
tified the fulfilment of the commandments of God is quite 
possible, although even the saints still commit small, ve- 
nialsins. A further development of this doctrine is found 
in the writings of Bellarmine. He admits faith only 
as fides generalis, as a matter of the intellect, yet as a 
consent, not a knowledge. Though only the first among 
many preparations for justification, a certain merit is as- 
cribed to faith, The Council of Trent had rejected the 
imputation of the merits of Christ only as the exclusive 
ground of justification; Bellarmine rejected it altogether. 
He explicitly proclaimed the necessity of good works for 
salvation, though only a relative salvation. The opera 
supererogationis, which were not mentioned at Trent, 
though they remained unchanged in tradition and prac- 
tice, are further developed by Bellarmine. According 
to him, they go beyond nature, are not destined for all, 
and not commanded under penalties. 

6. Modern Protestantism.—Socinus denied any foreign 
imputation, also that of the merit of Christ. When su- 
pranaturalism in general declined, the points of differ- 
ence from the Roman Catholic Church were frequently 
lost sight of. Kant found in the doctrine of justification 
the relation of the always unsatisfactory reality of our 
moral development to the future perfection recognised 
in the intuition of God. De Wette declared it to be the 
highest moral confidence which is founded on the com- 
munion with Christ, and turns from an unhappy past to 
a better future. Modern mystics have often found fault 
with the Protestant doctrine as being too outward, and 
approached the doctrine of the Roman Church. The He- 
gelian School taught that justification is the reception 
of the subject into the spirit, i, e. the knowledge of the 
subject of his unity with the absolute spirit, or, accord- 
ing to Strauss, with the concrete idea of mankind. Ac- 
cording to Schleiermacher, it is the reception into the 
communion of life with both the archetypal and histor- 
ical Christ, and the appropriation of his perfection. Jus- 
tification and sanctification are to him only different 
sides of the carrying out of the same divine decree. 
Many of the recent dogmatic writers of Germany have 
again proclaimed this doctrine to be the essential princi- 
ple of Protestantism, some (Dorner, Das Princip unserer 
Kirche, Wiel, 1841) taking justification in the sense of a 
new personality founded in Christ, others (Hundesha- 
gen, Der deutsche Protestantismus, Frankft. 1847) in the 
sense that God, surveying the whole future development 
of the principle which communion with Christ estab- 
lishes in the believer, views him as righteous. One of 
the last dogmatic manuals of the Reformed Church 
(Schweizer, ii, 523 sq.) distinguishes conversion and 
sanctification as the beginning and progress of a life of 
salvation, and assigns justification to the former. See 
ase, Hvangelische Dogmatik (Leipzic, 1850), p.310 sq. ; 
C.¥. Baur, Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte 
(Stuttgardt, 1847); Hahn, Das Bekenntniss der evangel- 
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Rémischen und Griechischen. 

IL. Literature.—See, for Roman Cath. views, Mohler, 
Symbolism, ch. iii; Willett, Syn. Pap. viii, 67 sq.; Cramp, 
Text-book of Popery, ch. v; Bossuet, Works, vol.i and ii; 
Stud. und Krit. 1867, vol. ii; D’Aubigné, Hist. Reforma- 
tion, vol. ii; Forbes, Considerations, i, 1; Nicene Creed, 
i, 173; Hughes, Works, i, 410. For Protestant views, 
see Buchanan, Justification (Edinb, 1867, 8yo; reviewed 
at length in Lond. Review, Oct. 1867, p. 179) ; Brit. and 
For. Evang. Rev. Oct. 1867, art. vi; Wesley, Works, v, 
255; vi, 106; Calvin, Jnséit. vol. ii; Cunningham, Re- 
Sormers, p. 402; Planck, Hist. Prot. Theol. (see Index) ; 
Knapp, Theology (see Index); Wardlaw, System. Theol- 
ogy, li, 678 sq.; Graves, Works, vol. iv; Monsell, iv, 232, 
240; Waterland, Works, vol. vi; T. Goodwin, Works (see 
Index) ; Wilson, A postol. Fathers (see Index) ; Marten- 
sen, Dogmatics, p. 390 sq.; Pye Smith, Introd. to Theol. 
(see Index); Burnet, On the 39 Articles (see Index) ; 
Carmich, Theol. of the Scriptures, yol. ii; Neander, Prot. 
and Cath. p. 131-146; Ch. Dog. ii, 66 sq.; Planting and 
Train. of Christian Church, vol. ii; Riggenbach, in the 
Stud. und Krit. 1863, iv, 691; 1867, i, 405, ii, 294; 1868, 
ii, 201; North Brit. Review, June, 1867, p. 191 sq.; Dr. 
Schaff, Protestantism, p. 54-57; Good Words, Jan. 1866; 
Heppe, Dogmatics, p. 392; Biblioth. Sacra, 1863, p. 615 ; 
Bibl. Repos. xi, 448; Christ. Review, Oct. 1846; Jahrb. 
deutsch. Theol. vii, 516; Ware, Works, iii, 381; Journal 
of Sac. Lit. xxi; 1869, iii, 545; Christian Monthly, 1845, 
Jan., p.102; Feb., p. 281; New Englander (see Index); 
Hauck, Theolog. Jahresber. Jan, 1869, i, 59; 1867, p. 
543; Bull. Theologique, i, 25, 41; Brit. and For. Evang. 
Rev. July, 1868, p. 537; Brit. and For, Rev. Oct. 1868, p. 
683, 692; Amer. Presbyt. Review, Jan. 1867, p. 69, 202 ; 
Evang. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1869, p. 48; British Quart, Rev. 
Jan. 1871, p. 144; Church Rev. Oct, 1870, p. 444, 462; 
Zeitschr. wissensch. Theol, 1871, iv. 

Justin, surnamed the Philosopher, or, more generally, 
the Martyr, of whom Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 1, iv, ¢. 11) 
says that he overshadowed all the great men who illu- 
minated the 2d century by the splendor of his name, 
was born towards the close of the apostolic age, that is, 
the beginning of the 2d century. He was the son of 
a wealthy Greek, Priscius, who had, in all probabil- 
ity, come to reside at Flavia Neapolis (erected on the 
site of the ancient Sichem), in Samaria, with the Ro- 
man colony sent by Vespasian to the city that bore his 
name. But little is known of his*personal history. 
From one of his works, the Dialogues with Tryphon (c. 
2 sq.), we learn that he travelled much in his youth, and 
studied ardently the various systems of philosophy prev- 
alent in his day, searching after some knowledge which 
should satisfy the cravings of his soul. The myths and 
absurd worship of the heathen had failed to satisfy the 
youthful soul longing to know God and the relations of 
God to man, and in turn Stoic and Peripatetic, Pytha- 
gorean and Platonist, were examined to set his mind at 
rest upon the vital question, By the Stoic he was told 
that, in philosophical speculation, the subject which: he 
seemed to consider the most important was only of sub- 
ordinate rank. A Peripatetic, at the end of a few 
days, informed him that the most important thing for 
him to attend to was to afford the philosophic instructor 
security for his tuition. By the Pythagorean he was 
rejected outright, because he confessed himself ignorant. 
of music, astronomy, and geometry, which that school 
considered a necessary introduction to the study of phi- 
losophy, and so he turned in despair to the Platonists, 
at this time in high repute in the place in whieh Justin 
resided. At last he seemed to have gained the haven 
of peace; the Platonic doctrine of ideas could not fail to 
inspire young Justin with the hope that he “should 
soon have the intuition of God,” for is not this the aim 
of Platonic philosophy? “Under the influence of this 
notion,” he relates himself, “it occurred to me that I 
would withdraw to some solitary place, far from the tur- 
moil of the world, and there, in perfect self-collection, 
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by the sea-side.” Whether Justin still resided at this 
time at Flavia Neapolis—and in that case the quiet re- 
sort must have been the shores of the Dead Sea, per- 
haps the valley of the Jordan, north of this sea (Otto), 
or on some unfrequented spot of Lake Genesareth—or 
whether, as seems more probable, he then resided at 
Ephesus, is a matter of dispute. In favor of Ephesus 
are Schrockh, Tillemont, Hilgenfeld, Dorner, etc. But, 
be the name of the place Flavia Neapolis or Ephesus, it 
was in his resort by the shore of the resounding sea— 
attracted to it,no doubt, chiefly by the grandeur of the 
object he was seeking to solve, and the loveliness of the 
spot—that we find him one day, while wrapped up in 
thought, pacing up and down by the side of the sea, 
which moaned in melancholy unison with his reflections, 
accosted by a man of venerable aspect, sage and grave, 
and soon the two are engaged in earnest converse on 
the subject ever uppermost in young Justin’s mind. 
Somewhat enamored of the Platonic philosophy, he ar- 
gues in its favor with the appositely present senior, and 
contends that at some future day it will conduct him 
into that nearer acquaintance with God, or, in the Pla- 
tonists’ term, afford him the “vision of divinity.” But 
the meek old man, who is a Christian, contends that 
the goal which he is seeking to gain cannot be reached 
by any philosophical school or by unaided mind even 
of the highest order; the fallacy of Plato is proved in 
some two or three points of doctrine belonging to that 
system, and finally the doubting and indocile disciple is 
visited with the curt and not gentle apostrophe, “ You 
are a mere dealer in words, but no lover of action and 
truth; your aim is not to be a practiser of good, but a 
clever disputant, a cunning sophist.” Once more the 
inquiring youth is baffled in his attempt to lay hold of 
the truth; he is again convinced that even from the fore- 
most of heathen philosophers he cannot obtain the pearl 
for which he is seeking so earnestly. But with this in- 
telligence there comes also the direction, “Search the 
Scriptures ;” study the Hebrew prophets; men who, 
guided by the Spirit of God, saw and revealed the truth, 
and even foretold events future to their day; read the 
last and neroic words of the disciples of him who came 


to raise a fallen world, and to restore it to eternal and 


imperishable felicity. “Pray,” ended the venerable 
Christian, “that the gates of light may be opened to 
thee, for none can perceive and comprehend these things 
except God and his Christ grant them understanding.” 
Justin was impressed; he had often heard the Plato- 
nists calumniate the Christians, but he had always dis- 
credited the statements. He had frequently observed 
the tranquillity and fortitude with which these follow- 
ers of Jesus encountered death and all other evils which 
appear terrible to man, and he could never condemn as 
profligates those who could so patiently endure. He 
had long believed them innocent of the crimes imputed 
to these consistent martyrs. He was now prepared to 
think that they held the truth. He reflected on the 
words of the venerable stranger, and was convinced that 
they inculcated the “only safe and useful philosophy.” 
From this time (the exact date is doubtful; the Bol- 
landists place it in A.D. 119; it is generally believed, 
with Cave, Tillemont, Ceillier, and others, that it occur- 
red in A.D. 133) his personal history becomes obscure, 
as he has but little to relate of himself hereafter, and as 
from other sources we cannot gather much on which we 
Sertain it is that he at once enlisted in 
active service in behalf of the new cause. Retaining 
the garb of a philosopher, he ardently devoted him- 
self, as is evinced by his works, to the propagation of 
Christianity by writing and otherwise. Tillemont ar- 
gues, from the language of Justin (A polog. Prima, ce. 61, 
65), that he was a priest, but this inference is not borne 
out by the passage, and, though approved by Maran, is 
rejected by Otto, Neander, and Semisch, That he vis- 


‘ited many places in order to diffuse the knowledge of 


the Christian religion is probable (comp. Cohortat. ad 
IV.AAAA : 
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Gree, c, 18, 34), and he appears to have made the pro-~ 
fession of a philosopher subservient to this purpose ( Di- 
alog. cum Tryph. init. ; Eusebius, Hist, Heel, iv, 11; Pho- 
tius, Bibl. cod. 125), According to what: is commonly 
deemed the ancient record of his martyrdom (though 
Papebroche regards this as narrating the death of another 
Justin), he visited Rome twice, On his second visit he 
Was apprehended, and brought before the tribunal of 
Rusticus, who held the oftice of preefectus urbi; and as 
he refused to offer sacrifice to the gods, he was sentenced 
to be scourged and beheaded, which sentence appears to 
have been immediately carried into effect. Several oth- 
er persons suffered with him, Papebroche rejects this 
account of his martyrdom, and thinks his execution was 
secret, so that the date and manner of it were never 
known, The Greek Menwa (s.d.13 unii) state that he 
drank hemlock. His death is generally considered to 
have taken place in the persecution under the emperor 
Marcus Antoninus; and the Chronicon Paschale (i, 248, 
ed. Paris; 207, ed. Venice; 482, ed. Bonn), which is fol- 
lowed by Tillemont, Baronius, Pagi, Otto, and other mod- 
erns, places it in the consulship of Orphitus and Pudens, 
A.D, 165; Dupin, Semisch, and Schaff place it in A.D. 
166; Fleury in A.D, 167; and Tillemont and Maran in 
A.D. 168, Papebroche (Acta Sanctorum, April. ii, 107), 
assigning the Apologia Secunda of Justin to the year 
171, contends that he must have lived to or beyond that 
time. Dodwell, on the contrary, following the errone- 
ous statement of Eusebius in his Chronicon, places his 
death in the reign of Antoninus Pius; and Epiphanius, 
according to the present reading of the passage (adr. 
Heres. x\vi, 1), which is most likely corrupt, places it in 
the reign of the emperor Hadrian or Adrian, a mani- 
fest error, as the Apologia Prima is addressed to Anto- 
ninus Pius, the successor of Hadrian, and the Secunda 
probably to Marcus Aurelius and L.Verus, who succeed- 
ed Antoninus. The death of Justin has been very com- 
monly ascribed (compare Tatian, Contra Grecos, c. 19; 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv, 16, and Chron. Paschale) to the 
machinations of the Cynic philosopher Crescens. ‘The 
enmity of Crescens, and Justin’s apprehension of injury 
from him, are mentioned by Justin himself (A poloy. 
Secunda, c.3). We has been canonized by the Eastern 
and Western churches; the Greeks celebrate his mem- 
| ory on the Ist of June, the Latins on the 13th of April. 
At Rome, the Church of St. Lorenzo without the walls is . 
believed to be the resting-place of his remains; but the 
Church of the Jesuits at Eysstadt, in Germany, claims 
to possess his body: there is, however, no reason to be- 
lieve that either claim is well founded. The more com- 
mon epithet added to the name of Justin by the an- 
cients is that of “the philosopher” (Epiphanius, /. c. ; 
Eusebius, Chronicon, lib. ii; Jerome, De Viribus Ilustr. 
| c. xxi; Chronicon Paschale,1.c.; George Syncellus, p. 
350,351, ed. Paris; p.279,ed.Venice; Glijeas, Anna. pars 
lil, p. 241, ed, Paris; p. 186,ed. Venice; p. 449, ed. Bom) ; 
that of “the martyr,” now in gencral use, is employed by 
Tertullian (A dv. Valent. c. 5), who calls him “philosophus 
et martyr ;” by Photius (Biblioth. cod. 48, 125, 232), and 
by Joannes Damascenus (Sacra Paraill. ii, 754, ed. Le+ 
quien), who, like Tertullian, conjoins the two epithets. 

Works.—It remains for us to consider the writings of 
Justin Martyr, which, although not very voluminous, so 
far as they are known to be or to have been extant, are 
among the most important that have come down to us 
from the 2d century, not so much because they are apol- 
ogetic as because they are the earliest Christian apol- 
ogies extant. In their classification we follow closely, 
with Smith (Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. s. v.), one of the 
latest editors of the works of Justin Martyr, J. F. ©. 
Otto, who makes four distinct classes. ' 

(1.) Undisputed Works. —1.’AvoNoyia mowrn bio 
Xouriavay mode “Avrwrivoy tiv Bias3i, Apologia 
prima pro Christianis ad Antoninam Pium, mentioned 
in the only two known MSS. of the Apologies, and in 
the older editions of Justin, e. g. that of Stephens (Paris, 
1551, fol.) and that of Sylburg (Heidelberg, 1593, folio), 
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as his second Apology, is one of the most interesting 
remains of Christian antiquity. It is addressed to the 
emperor Antoninus Pius, and to his adopted sons “Ve- 
rissimus the Philosopher,” afterwards the emperor M. 
Aurelius, and “Lucius the Philosopher” (we follow the 
common reading, not that of Eusebius), afterwards the 
emperor Verus, colleague of M. Aurelius. From the 
circumstance that Verissimus is not styled Cesar, which 
dignity he acquired in the course of A.D. 139, it is in- 
ferred by many critics, including Pagi, Neander, Otto, 
Semisch, and others, that the Apology was written 
previously, and probably early in that year. Euse- 
bius places it in the fourth year of Antoninus, or the 
first year of the 230th Olympiad, A.D. 141, which is 
rather too late. Others contend for a still later date. 
Justin himself, in the course of the work (c. 46), states 
that Christ was born a hundred and fifty years before 
he wrote, but he must be understood as speaking in 
round numbers. However, Tillemont, Grabe, Fleury, 
Ceillier, Maran, and others, fix the date of the work in 
A.D. 150. “Its contents,” says bishop Kaye, “may be 
reduced to the following heads: [1] Appeals to the jus- 
tice of the ruling powers, and expostulations with them 
on the unfairness of the proceedings against the Chris- 
tians, who were condemned without any previous inves- 
tigation into their lives or opinions merely because 
they were Christians, and were denied the liberty al- 
lowed to all the other subjects of the Roman empire, of 
worshipping the God whom they themselves preferred. 
[2] Refutations of the charges of atheism, immorality, 
and disaffection towards the emperor, which were 
brought against the Christians: these charges Justin 
refuted by appealing to the purity of the Gospel pre- 
cepts, and to the amelioration produced in the conduct 
of those who embraced Christianity; and by stating 
that the kingdom to which Christians looked forward 
was not of this world, but a heavenly kingdom. [3] 
Direct arguments in proof of the truth of Christianity, 
drawn from miracles and prophecy. With respect to 
the former, Justin principally occupies himself in refu- 
ting the objection that the miracles of Christ were per- 
formed by magical] arts. With respect to the latter, he 
states in forcible terms the general nature of the argu- 
ment from prophecy, and shows the accomplishment of 
many particular prophecies in the person of Jesus; in- 
ferring, from their accomplishment, the reasonableness 
of entertaining a firm persuasion that the prophecies yet 
unfulfilled-—that, for instance, respecting Christ’s sec- 
ond advent—will in due time be accomplished. [4] 
Justin does not confine himself to defending Christianity, 
‘but occasionally becomes the assailant, and exposes with 
success the absurdities of the Gentile polytheism and 
idolatry. In further confirmation of the innocuous, or, 
rather, beneficial character of Christianity, Justin con- 
cludes the treatise with a description of the mode in 
which proselytes were admitted into the Church, of its 
other rites and customs, and of the habits and manner 
of life of the primitive Christians.” To this Apology, 
the larger one of the two, are generally appended three 
documents: (1) ’Adoiavod drip Xpisriavwr tmorodh, 
Adrian pro Christianis Epistola, or Exemplum E pisto- 
le Imperatoris Adriani ad Minicium Fundanum, Pro- 
consulum Asie. This Greek version of the emperor's let- 
ter was made and is given by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iv, 
8). Justin had subjoined to his work the Latin original 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv, 8), which probably is still pre- 
served by Rutinus in his version of Eusebius, for which, 
in the work of Justin, the version of Eusebius was after- 
wards substituted. (2) ’Avrwvivov émtarods) mode TO 
Kowoy THC “Aoiac, Antonini Epistola ad Commune Asia. 
‘It is hardly likely that this document was inserted in 
its place by Justin himself; it has probably been added 
since his time, and its genuineness is subject to consid- 
erable doubt, ‘It is given, but with great variation, 
by Eusebius (/ist. Lceles, iy, 13), and was written, ac- 
cording to the text of the letter itself, as it appears in 
Eusebius, not by Antoninus, but by his successor, M. 
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Aurelius. (3) Mdokov BaoWéwe émiorod) mode tiv 


obycAnrov, tv y paprupet Xpiorvavode airiovg yeye- 


vijoSat rac viene abroyv, Marci Imperatoris Epistola 
ad Senatum qua testatur Christianos victorie causam 
fuisse. This letter, the spuriousness of which is gen- 
erally admitted (though it is said by Tertullian, A polo- 
getics, cap. 5, that a letter of the same tenor was writ- 
ten by the emperor), relates to the famous miracle of 
the so-called thundering legion (q. v.). 2. ‘Azrooyia 
devtépa imip TaY Xpiriaviy mpdc THY ‘Pwpai- 
wy ovykAnrov, Apologia Secunda pro Christianis ad 
Senatum Romanum. This second and shorter plea for 
the Christians was addressed probably to the emperors 
M. Aurelius and Lucius Verus, or, rather, to Aurelius 
alone, as Verus was engaged in the East in the Parthian 
war. (See below.) Neander adopts the opinion for- 
merly maintained by Valesius, that this Apology (placed 
in the older editions before the longer one just described) 
was addressed to Antoninus Pius; but Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl. iy, 17,18) and Photius (B2b/. cod. 125) among the 
ancients, and Dupin, Pagi, Tillemont, Grabe, Ruinart, 
Ceillier, Maran, Mosheim, Semisch, and Otto among 
the moderns, maintain the opposite side. Otto thinks 
it was written about A.D. 164; others place it somewhat 
later. Scaliger (Animadv. in Chron. Euseb. p. 219) and 
Papebroche (Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, ii, 106) consider 
that this second Apology of Justin is simply an intro- 
duction or preface to the first, and that the Apology 
presented to Aurelius and Verus has been lost, but their 
opinion has been refuted by several writers, especially 
by Otto. Granted, then, that this Apology was pre- 
sented to M. Aurelius, we find it “occasioned by the 
punishment inflicted on three persons at Rome, whom 
Urbicus, the prefect of the city, had put to death merely 
because they were Christians. After exposing the in- 
justice of this proceeding, Justin replies to two objec- 
tions which the enemies of the Gospel were accustomed 
to urge. The first was, ‘Why, if the Christians were 
certain of being received into heaven, they did not de- 
stroy themselves, and save the Roman governors the 
trouble of putting them to death?’ Justin’s answer is, 
that, if they were so to act, they would contravene the 
designs of God by diminishing the number of believers, 
preventing the diffusion of true religion, and, as far as 
depended upon them, extinguishing the human race. 
The second objection was, ‘ Why, if they were regarded 
by God with an eye of favor, he suffered them to be ex- 
posed to injury and oppression?’ Justin replies that the 
persecutions with which they then were, and with which 
many virtuous men among the heathens had before 
been visited, originated in the malignant artifices of da- 
mons, the offspring of the apostate angels, who were 
permitted to exercise their power until the designs of 
the Almighty were finally accomplished. Another ob- 
jection, of a different kind, appears to have been urged 
against the Christians: that, in exhorting men to live 
virtuously, they insisted, not upon the beauty of virtue, 
but upon the eternal rewards and punishments which 
await the virtuous and wicked. Justin replies that 
these are topics on which every believer in the éxist- 
ence of God must insist, since in that belief is involved 
the further belief that he will reward the good and pun- 
ish the bad. With respect to direct arguments to prove 
the divine origin of Christianity, that which Justin 
principally urges is drawn from the fact that no man 
ever consented to die in attestation of the truth of any 
philosophical tenets; whereas men, even from the low- 
est ranks of life, braved danger and death in the cause 
of the Gospel. Towards the conclusion of the tract, 
Justin states that he was himself induced to embrace 
Christianity by observing the courage and constancy 
with which its professors encountered all the terrors of 
persecution.” Two Fragmenta, given by Grabe in his 
Spicileg. secul. ii, 173, are supposed by him to belong 
to the second Apology, in the present copies of which 
they are not found; but the correctness of this supposi- 
tion is very doubtful. 3, Tpd¢ Tovddva Iovdaior oi- 
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in which Justin defends Christianity against the objec- 
tions of Trypho, professes to be the record of an actual 
discussion, held, according to Eusebius (Hist, Eccles, iv, 
18), at Ephesus. Trypho describes himself as a Jew, 
“flying from the war now raging,” probably occasioned 
by the revolt under Barchochebas, in the reign of Ha- 
drian, A.D. 132-134. But, though the discussion prob- 
ably took place at the time, it was not committed to 
writing, at least not finished, till some years after, as 
Justin makes a reference to his first Apology, which is 
assigned, as we have seen, to A.D. 138 or 139. It has 
been conjectured that Trypho is the Rabbi Tarphon of 
the Talmudists, teacher or colleague of the celebrated 
Rabbi Akiba, but he does not appear as a rabbi in the 
dialogue. The dialogue is perhaps founded upon the 
conversation of Justin with Trypho rather than an ac- 
curate record of it. After an introduction, in which 
Justin gives an account of the manner of his conversion 
to Christianity, and earnestly exhorts Trypho to follow 
his example, Trypho replies to the exhortation by say- 
ing that Justin would have acted more wisely in adhe- 
ring to any one of the philosophical sects to which he 
had formerly been attached than in leaving God, and 
placing all his reliance upon a man. In the former 
case, if he lived virtuously, he might hope to obtain sal- 
vation; in the latter he could have no hope. His only 
safe course, therefore, was to be circumcised, and com- 
ply with the other requisitions of the Mosaic law. Jus- 
tin answers that the Christians had not deserted God, 
though they no longer observed the ceremonial law. 
They worshipped the God who brought the forefathers 
of the Jews out of the land of Egypt, and gave the law, 
but who had plainly declared by the prophets that he 
would give a new law—a law appointing a new mode 
of purification from sin, by the baptism of repentanice 
and of the knowledge of God—and requiring a spiritual, 
not a carnal circumcision. The ceremonial law was, in 
truth, given ta the Jews on account of the hardness of 
their heart; as a mark of God’s displeasure at their 
apostasy, when they made the golden calf in Horeb. 
All its ordinances, its sacrifices, its Sabbath, the prohi- 
bition of certain kinds of food, were designed to coun- 
teract the inveterate tendency of the Jews to fall into 
idolatry. If, says Justin, we contend that the ceremo- 
nial law is of universal and perpetual obligation, we run 
the hazard of charging God with inconsistency, as if he 
had appointed different modes of justification at differ- 
ent times; since they who lived before Abraham were 
not circumcised, and they who lived before Moses nei- 
ther observed the Sabbath nor offered sacrifices, although 
God bore testimony to them that they were righteous. 
Having, as he thinks, satisfactorily proved that the cer- 
emonial law is no longer binding, Justin replies to an 
argument used by Trypho, that the prophecy of Dan. 
vii, 9 taught the Jews to expect that the Messiah would 
be great and glorious; whereas the Messiah of the 
Christians was unhonored and inglorious, and fell under 
the extreme curse of the law, for he was crucified. Jus- 
tin’s answer is, that the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
speak of two advents of the Messiah, one in humiliation 
and the other in glory; though the Jews, blinded by 
their prejudices, looked only to those passages which 
foretold the latter. He then proceeds to quote passages 
of the Old Testament in which the Messiah is called 
God, and Lord of Hosts. In this part of the dialogue 
Justin extracts from the Old Testament several texts in 
which he finds allusions to the Gospel history. Thus 
the paschal lamb was a type of Christ’s crucifixion; the 
offering of fine flour for those who were cleansed from 
the leprosy was a type of the bread in the Eucharist ; 
the twelve bells attached to the robe of the high-priest, 
of the twelve apostles. Justin next undertakes to prove 
that the various prophecies respecting the Messiah were 
fulfilled in Jesus; but, having quoted Isaiah vii to prove 
that the Messiah was to be born of a virgin, he first 
runs into a digression caused by an inquiry from Try- 
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pho, whether Jews who led holy lives, like Job, Enoch, 
and Noah, but observed the Mosaic law, could be saved ; 
and afterwards into a second digression, occasioned by a 
remark of ‘Trypho’s that the Christian doctrine respect- 
ing the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, and his 
subsequent assumption of humanity, was monstrous and 
absurd, Combating these points, Trypho next inquires 
of Justin whether he really believes that Jerusalem 
would be rebuilt, and all the Gentiles, as well as the 
Jews and proselytes, collected there under the govern- 
ment of the Messiah; or whether he merely professed 
such a belief in order to conciliate the Jews. J ustin, in 
answer, admits that the belief was not universal among 
the orthodox Christians, but that he himself maintained 
that the dead would rise again in the body, and live for 
a thousand years in J erusalem, which would be rebuilt, 
and beautified and enlarged. He appeals in support of 
his opinion to Isaiah, and to the Apocalypse, which he 
ascribes to John, one of Christ's apostles, Justin then 
concludes the interview by debating the conversion of 
the Gentiles. He contends that the Christians are the 
true people of God, inasmuch as they fulfil the spiritual 
meaning of the law, and do not merely conform, like the 
Jews, to the letter. They have the true circumcision 
of the heart; they are the true race of priests dedicated 
to God, and typified by Jesus, the high-priest in the 
prophecy of Zechariah; they offer the true spiritual 
sacrifices which are pleasing to God, agreeably to the 
prophecy of Malachi; they are the seed promised to 
Abraham, because they are actuated by the same prin- 
ciple of faith which actuated Abraham; they ave, in a 
word, the true Israel, The dialogue with Trypho ap- 
pears to be mutilated, but to what extent is a matter of 
dispute. Two fragments are assigned to it by Grabe 
(Spicilegium, sec, ii, 175), but it is doubtful with what 
correctness. “It is to be observed,” says Smith (Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography), “that, al- 
though Otto ranks the Dialogus cum Tryphone among 
the undisputed works of Justin, its genuineness has been 
repeatedly attacked. The first assault was by C. G. 
Koch, of Apenrade, in the duchy of Sleswick (Justini 
Martyris Dialogus cum Tryphone ... voSebioewe . . . 
convictus), but this attack was regarded as of little mo- 
ment. That of Wetstein (Proleg. in Nov. Test. i, 66), 
founded on the difference of the citations from the text 
of the Sept. and their agreement with that of the Hex- 
aplar edition of Origen, and perhaps of the version of 
Symmachus, which are both later than the time of Jus- 
tin, was more serious, and has called forth elaborate re- 
plies from Krom (Diatribe de Authentia Dialog. Justini 
Martyr. cum Tryph., ete., 1778, 8vo), Eichhorn (Hinlei- 
tung in das A. T.), and Kredner (Beitrdge zur Binleitung, 
etc.). The attack was renewed at a later period by 
Lange, but with little result. An account of the contro- 
versy is given by Semisch (book ii, sect. i, ch. ii), who 
contends earnestly for the genuineness of the work. It 
may be observed that the genuineness even of the two 
Apologies was attacked by the learned but eccentric 
Hardouin.” 

(2.) Disputed or Doubtful Works. —4. Adyoc mpoc¢ 
“EAnvac, Oratio ad Grecos. “ If this is indeed a work 
of Justin, which we think very doubtful, it is probably 
that described by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iv, 18) as treat- 
ing wepi THC THY OaiydvwY dioewc (compare Photius, 
Bibl. cod. 125), and by Jerome (De Vir. Illustr. c. 23) as 
being “de Demonum natura;” for it is a severe attack 
on the flagitious immoralities ascribed by the heathens 
to their deities, and committed by themselves in their 
religious festivals. Its identity, however, with the work 
respecting demons is doubted by many critics. Cave 
supposes it to be a portion of the work next mentioned, 
Its genuineness has been on various grounds disputed 
by Oudin, Semler, Semisch, and others, and is doubted 
by Grabe, Dupin, and Neander. The grounds of objec- 
tion are well stated by Semisch (book ii, sect. ii, ¢. i); 
but the genuineness of the piece is asserted by Tille- 
mont, Ceillier, Cave, Maran, De Wette, Baumgarten-Cru- 
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sius, and others, and by Otto, who has argued the ques- 
tion, we think, with very doubtful success. If the work 
be that described by Eusebius, it must be mutilated, for 
the dissertation on the nature of the daemons or heathen 
deities is said by Eusebius to have been only a part of 
the work, but it now constitutes the whole. 5. Adyoe 
Magauvericdg 7p0e “EAAnvac, Cohortatio ad Grecos. 
This is, perhaps, another of the works mentioned by Eu- 
sebius, Jerome, and Photius (/. ¢.), namely, the one said 
by them to have been entitled by the author ’EXeyyoe, 
Confutatio, or perhaps Tov TNardyvoc¢ éXeyxoc, Plato- 
nis Confutatio (Photius, Bibl. cod, 232), though the title 
has been dropped. Others are disposed to identify the 
work last described with the Confutatio. The genuine- 
ness of the extant work has been disputed, chiefly on 
the ground of internal evidence, by Oudin, and by some 
German scholars (Semler, Arendt, and Herbig); and is 
spoken of with doubt by Neander; but it has generally 
been received as genuine, and is defended by Maran, 
Semisch (book ii, sect. i, c. iii), and Otto. It is a much 
longer piece than the Oratio ad Grecos. 6. Tept pov- 
aoxyiac, De Monarchia. ‘The title is thus given in the 
MSS. and by Maran. A treatise under nearly the same 
title, Mei Oecd povapxiac, De Monarchia Dei, is men- 
tioned by Eusebius, Jerome, and Photius (/.¢.). The 
word Qcoo is contained in the title of the older editions 
of the extant treatise, which is an argument for Mon- 
otheism, supported by numerous quotations from the 
Greek poets and philosophers. As, according to Euse- 
bius, Justin had used citations from the sacred writings 
which are not found in the extant work, it is probable 
that, if this be the genuine work, it has come down to 
us mutilated. Petavius and Tillemont in a former age, 
and Herbig and Semisch in the present day, doubt or 
deny the genuineness of this treatise, and their argu- 
ments are not without considerable force; but the great 
majority of critics admit the treatise to be Justin’s, 
though some of them, as Cave, Dupin, and Ceillier, con- 
tend that it is mutilated. Maran, understanding the 
passage in Eusebius differently from others, vindicates 
not only the genuineness, but the integrity of the work. 
Some of the passages quoted from. the ancient poets are 
not found in any other writing, and are on that account 
suspected to be spurious. additions of a later hand.” 7. 
"Ezustohi) mode Awyynrov, Hpistola ad Diognetum. 
This valuable relic of antiquity, which describes the life 
and worship of the early Christians, is by some eminent 
critics, as Labbe, Cave, Fabricius, Ceillier, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and others, ascribed to. Justin; by others, as 
Tillemont, Le Nourry, Qudin, Neander, and Semisch, it 
is ascribed to some other, but unknown writer, who is 
supposed to have lived earlier than Justin. Grabe, 


Dupin, Maran, and Otto, are in doubt as to the author- | 


ship. Both Otto and Semisch give a lengthened state- 
ment of the arguments on the question: those of Se- 
misch, derived chiefly from a comparison of the style 
and thoughts of the author with those of Justin in his 
undisputed works, clearly point to some other person as 
its author.” Comp. especially Pressensé, Marly Years of 
Christianity, ii (Martyrs and Apologists), p. 591, foot- 
note (N. Y.1871,12mo). (The fragment of Justin on the 
Resurrection is noticed under lost works.) 

2.) Spurious Works. —8,. ’Avarpom Ooyparwy TI- 
vov Ao.srorehikwy, Quorundaum A ristotelis Dogmatum 
Confutatio. “Possibly this is the work described by Pho- 
tius (Lzb/. cod. 125) as written against the first and sec- 
ond books of the Physics of Aristotle. Its spuriousness 
is generally admitted; scarcely any critics except Cave, 
and perhaps Grabe, contend that it belongs to Justin ; 
but its date is very doubtful. and its real authorship un- 
known. 9.” ExSeouc rie 6pSic Opooyiac, Hxpositio rec- 
tee Confessionis. Possibly this is the work cited as Jus- 
tin’s by Leontius of Byzantium, in the 6th century; but 
it was little known in Western Europe till the time of 
the Reformation, when it was received by some of the 
reformers, as Calvin, as a genuine work of Justin, and 
by others, as Melancthon and the Magdeburg centuria- 
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tors, placed among the works of doubtful genuinen 
But it is now generally allowed that the precision of 
orthodoxy, and the use of various terms not in use i 
Justin’s time, make it evident that it was written at an; 
rate after the commencement of the Arian controversy, 


and probably after the Nestorian, or even the Eutychian 
controversy. Grabe, Ceillier, and some others ascribe — 


it to Justinus Siculus. 10. Azroxpicere mde. Tobe Co- 


SoddEove wept Tad avaykaiwy Cyrnwarwy, Respon-— 
siones ad Orthodoxos de quibusdam Necessariis Quees-_ 


tionibus. This is confessedly spurious. 11. Epwrhaee 
Xpistiavucat ope Tove “Egqvac, Questiones Chris- 


tiane ad Grecos, and’ Bowrhoee ‘EMqvicai mpd¢ Tove — 


Xptoriavotc, Questiones Grece ad Christianos. Kest- 
ner alone of modern writers contends for the genuine- 
ness of these pieces. It is thought by some that either 


these answers, etc., or those to the Orthodox just men- — 


tioned, are the AvropiOy Kara Tijg edoeBévac KEparauw- 
dete émdtoec, Brief Resolutions of Doubts unfavorable 
to Piety, mentioned by Photius (Bibl. cod. 125). 12. 


‘ce 


Epistola ad Zenam et Serenum, commencing '‘lovartvog 


Znve cai Leon roic adehoote xaipew, Justinus Zene 
et Sereno fratribus salutem, This piece is by the learn- 
ed (except Grabe, Cave, and a few others) rejected from 
the works of Justin Martyr. Halloix, Tillemont, and 
Ceillier ascribe it to a Justin, abbot of a monastery near 
Jerusalem, in the reign of the emperor Heraciius, of 
whom mention is made in the life of St. Anastasius the 
Persian; but Maran considers that as doubtful.” 

(4.) Lost Works. — 13. Sivraypa cata racwy THY 
yeyevnpivoy aipicewv, Liber contra omnes Hereses, 
mentioned by Justin himself in his Apologia Prima (c. 
26, p. 70, ed. Maran; i, 194, ed. Otto), and therefore ante- 
cedent in the time of its composition to that work. 14. 
Aédyoot or Diyypappa kara Maoxtwvoe, or Wpdc Map- 
kiwva, Contra Marcionem (Ireneus, Adv. Heres. iv, 6, 
conf. v, 26; Jerome, De Vir. Illustribus, ¢. 23; Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. iv, 11; Photius, Bibl. cod. 125), “ Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius and Otto conjecture that this work against 
Marcion was a part of the larger work, Contra omnes 
Hereses, just mentioned; but Jerome and Photius clear- 
ly distinguish them, The fragment De Reswrrectione 
Carnis, preserved by Joannes Damascenus (Sacra Par- 
all. Opera, ii, 756, ete., ed. Lequien), and usually printed 
with the works of Justin, is thought by Otto to be from 
the Liber contra omnes Hereses, or from that against 
Marcion (supposing them to be distinct works), for no 
separate treatise of Justin on the Resurrection appears 
to have been known to Eusebius, or Jerome, or Photius; 
but such a work is cited by Procopius of Gaza, Jn Octu- 
teuch. ad Genes, iii, 21. Semisch, however (book ii, sect. 
i,¢. iv), who, with Grabe and Otto, contends for the gen- 
uineness of the fragment, which he vindicates against 
the objections of Tillemont, Le Nourry, Maran, Neander, 
and others, thinks it was an independent work.” 
Wadrrne, Psaltes, a work the nature of which is not 
known; and, 16, Ilepi Puyhe, De Anima —both men- 
tioned by Eusebius (/7ist. Eccl. iv, 18) and Jerome (J. ¢.). 
Besides these works Justin wrote several others, of 
which not even-the names have eome down to us (Eu- 
sebius, iv, 18), but the following are ascribed to him on 
insuflicient grounds, 17.‘Yaopuyypara ete’ E£anpeoor, 
Commentarius in Hewaémeron, a work of which a frag- 
ment, cited from Anastasius Sinaita (Jn Hexaem. lib. 
vil),is given by Grabe (Spicil. SS. Patr.vol. s_sxe. ii, p. 
195) and Maran (Opp, Justin.). Maran, however, doubts 
it is Justin’s, and observes that the words of Anastasius 
do not imply that Justin wrote a separate work on the 
subject. 18. IIpo¢ Eipodotoy cogioriy wept moovoiac 
kai mioTewe, Adversus Euphrasium Sophistam, de Prov- 
identia et Fide, of which a citation is preserved by Max- 
imus (Opus. Polemica, ii, 154, ed. Combefis). This trea- 
tise is probably the work of a later Justin. 19.4 Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse. ‘The supposition that Jus~ 
tin wrote such a work is probably founded on a misun- 


derstanding of a passage in Jerome (De Viris Illustr. ce” 


9), who says that “ Justin Martyr interpreted the Apoc- 


1S 


—— 


i ica iain ol 


la PAL e : 
vithout saying that it was in a separate |’ 
uthorship of the work epi rod ruvric, 
( mentioned by Photius (Bibl. cod. 48), was, | 
tells us, disputed, some ascribing it to Justin, but 
arently with little reason, It is now assigned to 
i, 5: dea Sa sic hn Sate 
_ “Nearly all the works of Justin, genuine and spurious 
ee oe csied above in the first three divisions, 
except the Oratio ad Grecos and the Epistola ad Diog- 
_ -netum), were published by Robert Stephens, Paris, 1551, 
fol. This is the editio princeps of the collected works: 
_ but the Cohortatio ad Grecos had been previously pub- 
lished, with a Latin version, Paris, 1539,4to, There is 
no discrimination or attempt at discrimination in this 
edition of Stephens between the genuine and spurious 
works. The Oratio ad Grecos, and the Epistola ad Di- 
— ognetum, with a Latin version and notes, were published 
by Henry Stephens, Paris, 1592, 4to, and again in 1595. 
_ All these works, real or supposed, of Justin were pub- 
lished, with the Latin version of Langus, and notes by 
Fred. Sylburgius, Heidelberg, 1593, fol.; and this edition 
was reprinted, Paris, 1615 and 1636, fol., with the addi- 
tion of some remains of other early fathers; and Cologne, 
(or rather Wittenberg), 1686, fol., with some further ad- 
ditions. A far superior edition, with the remains of Ta- 
tian, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Hermias 
the Philosopher, with a learned preface and notes, was 
published, “ opera et studio unius ex Monachis congreg. 
.. S. Mauri,” i, e. by Prudentius Maranus, or Maran (Paris, 
yi 1742, fol.). In this the genuine pieces, according to the 
judgment of the editor (Nos. 1-6 in our enumeration), 
are given in the body of the work, together with the 
Epistola ad Diognetum, of the authorship of which Ma- 
ran was in doubt. The two Apologies were placed in 
their right order for the first time in this edition. The 
remaining works, together with fragments which had 
been collected by Grabe (who had first published in his 
Spicilegium SS. Patrum the fragment on the Resurrec- 
tion from Joannes Damascenus) and others, and the 
Martyrum S. Justini, of which the Greek text was first | 
published in the Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, vol. ii, were 
given in the Appendix. From the time of Maran, no 
complete edition of Justin was published until that of 
Otto (Jena, 1842-44, 2 vols. 8yo; new edition, 1847-50, 
3 vols. 8vo). The first volume contains the Oratio et 
Cohortatio ad Grecos, and the Apologia Prima and 
Apologia Secunda. The second contains the Dialogus 
cum Tryphone, the Epistola ad Diognetum, the frag- 
ments, and the Acta Martyrii Justini et Sociorum. | 
Numerous valuable editions of the several pieces ap- 
peared, chiefly in England. The Apologia Prima was 
edited by Grabe (Oxford, 1700, 8vo); the Apologia Se- 


e eunda, Oratio ad Grecos, Cohortatio ad Grecos, and 
oe De Monarchia, by Hutchin (Oxford, 1703, 8vo0); and 
the Dialogus cum Tryphone, by Jebb (Lond. 1719, 8yo). 


‘a These three editions had the Latin version of Langus, 

and variorum notes. The Apologia Prima, Apologia 

’ Secunda, and Dialogus cum Tryphone, from the text of 

Robert Stephens, with some corrections, with the ver- 

sion of Langus, and notes, were edited by Thirlby, and 

published, Lond. 1722, folio. It has been conjectured that 

this valuable edition, though published under the name 

of Thirlby, was really by Markland. The Apologia Pri- 

ma, Apologia Secunda. Dialogus cum Tryphone, and the 

fragments, are given in the first volume of the Biblio- 

| . theca Patrum of Galland. We do not profess to have 

enumerated all the editions of the Greek text, and we 

have not noticed the Latin versions. Full information 

will be found in the prefaces of Maran and Otto. There 

are English translations of the Apologies by Reeves, of 

the Dialogue with Trypho by Brown, and of the Exhor- 
tation to the Gentiles by Moses.” 

Theological Views.—Of the more striking peculiarities 

of Justin’s theological system, we present the reader 

* a short but faithful summary from the pen of the late 

professor C. E. Stowe: “There is in every man a germ 

of the divine reason, a seed of the Logos, whercby 


beer 
09 y, 


ye 


man is related to God, and becomes capable of forming — ; 
an idea of God. By this spark of the divine intelli- 


gence the better men among the pagan philosophers 
were illuminated; -but more especially, and far beyond 
these, the prophets and inspired men of the Old Testa- 
ment, Still this revelation was only fragmentary and 
partial, Only in Christ was the Logos, the divine rea- 
son, perfectly revealed. The Logos, the Word, is him- 
self God, yet from God; the Word the First-begotten, 
the Power, the primitive Revelation of God. He is the 
only-begotten of God, yet without any dividing or pour- 
ing forth of the divine substance, but begotten solely by 
the will of the Father, The Son was with God before 
the creation; the Word of the Father, and begotten 
when God by him in the beginning created and ordered 
all things. As to his personal subsistence, he is distinct: 
from God, but numerically only, not essentially; and 
subordinate to the Father, but only insomuch as he has 
his origin and being from the counsel of the paternal 
will. As he is the first revelation of the Father, so he 
is the medium of all the subsequent revelations of the 
divine light and life. He is the Creator and Governor 
of the world, the universal reason. He dwells in every 
reasonable being, in different measure, according to the 
susceptibility of each individual; and he was the leader 
and bearer of the Old-Testament theocracy. He is the 
God who appeared to Moses and to the patriarchs. He 
it is who said, Iam the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob; and he was with such heathen as Socra- 
tes, though not with those who were ungodly. When 
the fulness of time had come, this Word, through the 
Virgin, became flesh, according to the will of the Fa- 
ther, that he might participate in and bear our infirmi- 
ties, and take away from us the curse of the law. In 
him were united and made objective the human reason 
and the divine intelligence; he was in the flesh both 
man and God incarnate, and thus the Saviour of fallen 
men. 
philosophy; in comparison with this, all other philoso- 
phy has only a subordinate value; this alone works sal- 
vation, and here only can we recognise the divine, and 
attain to God. He who is filled with the spirit of 
Christ derives not his knowledge from the erring, and 
imperfect, and fragmentary reason, but from the fulness 
and perfection of reason, which is Christ himself” (4%- 
liotheca Sacra, 1852, p. 829 sq.). As a whole, the works, 
of Justin Martyr “everywhere attest,” says Dr. Schaff 
(Ch. Hist, ii, 484), “his honesty and earnestness, his en- 
thusiastic love for Christianity, and his fearlessness in 
its defence against all assaults from without and perver- 
sions from within. Justin was a man of very extensive 
reading, enormous memory, inquiring spirit, and many 
profound ideas, but wanting in critical discernment. His 


| mode of reasoning is eften ingenious and convincing, 


but sometimes lcose and rambling, fanciful and puerile, 
His style is easy and vivacious, but diffuse and careless. 
He is the first of the Church fathers to bring classical 
scholarship and Platonic philosophy in contact with the 
Christian theology. He found in Platonism many re- 
sponses to the Gospel, which he attributed in part to the 
fragmentary, germ-like revelation of the Logos before 
the incarnation, and in part to an acquaintance with 
the Mosaic Scriptures. With him Christ was the abso- 
lute reason, and Christianity the only true philosophy. 
His sources of theological knowledge are partly the tiy- 
ing Church tradition, partly the Holy Scriptures, from 
which he cites most frequently, and generally from 
memory, the Old-Testament prophets (in the Sept.), and 
the ‘Memorials of the Apostles,’ as he calls the canoni- 
cal gospels. He expressly mentions the revelation of 
John. But, like the Pastor Herma, he nowhere notices 
Paul, though several allusions to passages of his epistics 
can hardly be mistaken, and Justin’s position towards 
heathenism was anything but the Ebionistic, and was 
far more akin to that of Paul. Any dogmatical infer- 
ence from this silence is the less admissible, since 1 the 
genuine writings of this father not one of the apostles 
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This is the true and the only safe and saving _ 


JUSTIN 


or evangelists is expressly named, but reference is al- 
ways made directly to Christ. Justin’s exegesis of the 
Old Testament is typological and Messianic throughout, 
finding references everywhere to Christ.” 

See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv, 8-13, 16-18; Jerome, 
De Vir. Illust. c. 23; Phot. Bibl. cod. 48, 125, 232, 234; 
Martyrium s. Acta Martyrii Justini, apad Acta Sane- 
torum, April. vol. ii; and apud Opera Justini, edit. Maran 
and Otto; Halloix, [lustrium Eccl. Orient. Scriptorum 
Vite, seecl. ii, p. 151, ete.; reprinted, with a Comment, Pre- 
vius and Note by Papebroche, in the Acta Sanctorum, 
April. vol. ii; Grabe, Spicilegium SS. Patrum, ii, 133; 
Baronius, Annales, ad annos 130, 142, 143, 150, 164, 
165; Pagi, Critice in Baronium; Cave, History of Lit- 
erature, i, 60, ed. Oxf. 1740-48; the ecclesiastical histo- 
ries of Tillemont, ii, 344, ete.; Fleury, i, 413, ete., 476, 
ete.; Dupin, Nouvelle Bibliotheque, etc.; Ceillier, Des 
Auteurs Sacrés, ii, 1, ete.; Lardner, Credibility, etc. ; 
Otto, De Justini Martyris Scriptis ; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gree. vii, 52, ete.; Semisch, Justin der Martyrer (Bres- 
lau, 1840-2; translated by Ryland in the Biblical Cabi- 
net); Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Biog. and My- 
thology, ii, 682 sq.; Bp. Kaye, Writings and Opinions of 
Justin Martyr (2d ed., revised, Lond. 1836, 8vo) ; Kitto, 
Journal Sacred Lit. v, 253 sq.; Roberts and Donaldson, 
Ante-Nicene Christian Lib, (Edinb. 1867, T. and T. Clark), 
vol. ii; Neander, Church History, 1, 661 sq. 

Justin tue Gnostic, who flourished towards the 
close of the second century, has only recently become 
known to us through the Philosophoumena of Hippoly- 
tus (v, 22; x, 15), and of his personal history and ori- 
gin very little information has come down to us. His 
system has a Judaizing cast, and is mostly based upon 
a mystical interpretation of Genesis. He propagated 
his doctrines secretly, binding his disciples to silence 
by solemn oaths. In his gnosis Justin made use of 
Greek mythology, especially the tradition of the twelve 
conflicts of Hercules. He assumes three original prin- 
ciples, two male and one female. The last he iden- 
tities with Eden, which marries Elohim, and becomes 
thus the mother of the angels of the spirit-world. The 
tree of life in Paradise represents the good, the tree of 
knowledge the evil angels. The four rivers are sym- 
bols of the four divisions of angels. The Naas, or the 
serpent-spirit, he made, unlike the Ophites, the bearer 
of the evil principle; he committed adultery with Eve, 
and a worse crime with Adam; he adulterated the laws 
of Moses and the oracles of the prophets; he nailed Jesus 
to the cross. But by this crucifixion Jesus was emanci- 
pated from his material body, rose to the good God to 
whom he committed his spirit in death, and thus became 
the deliverer.—Schaff, Church IHistory, i, 242,248. See 
GNOSTICISM. 


Justin or Sicity. See Jusrrxus. 


Justin I, or the Elder, Roman emperor of the East, 
born A.D, 450, was originally a swineherd. The sol- 
diers of the Preetorian band forced him to accept the 
imperial dignity on the death of Anastasius in 518, 
He is noted in ecclesiastical history for his interference 
in behalf of the orthodox bishops who had been banished 
by the Arians, but whom he recalled, and for several 
edicts which he published against the Arians. Hearing 
of the destruction of Antioch by an earthquake, he laid 
aside the imperial robe, clothed himself in sackcloth, and 
passed several days in fasting and prayer, to avoid di- 
vine judgment. He rebuilt that city and other places 
which were destroyed by the same calamity. He died 
in 627. See Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. ii, 677 sq. 

Justina, Sr., is said to have been born at Antioch, 
of ( Jhristian parents, and to have suffered martyrdom at 
Nicomedia in 304. St. Cyprian, surnamed the Magician, 
is charged with the attempt of her seduction by magic, 
and that her conduct led him to embrace the Christian 
faith, During the persecution ordered by Diocletian 
and Maximian they were arrested together, and, after 
suffering torture with great firmness, were sent to Dio- 


to be beheaded. The Greek Church commemorates 
them on the 2d of October. and the Roman Church on 
the 26th of September. 
Theodosius the Younger, wrote a poem in three cantos 
in honor of St. Justina and St. Cyprian. See Photius, 


Bibliotheca, cap. clxxxiv; Tillemont, Mémoires, vol. v;_ 


Dupin, Biblioth. des Auteurs Ecclés. au troisi¢me siecle ; 
Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xxvii, 309. 


Justina or Papva, Sr., patroness of Padua, and, 
together with St. Mark, of Venice also. According to 
the hagiographers, she was a native of the former city, 
and suffered martyrdom there in 304, under Diocletian, 
and according to others under Nero. We have no de- 
tails on the event, however. Her relics, which were 
lost, were recovered (?) in 1177, and are preserved in a 
church of Padua which bears her name. In 1417 a con- 
vent of Benedictines in the neighborhood reformed their 
rules, taking the name of Congregation of St. Justina 
of Padua. This reform was followed by another in 
1498, under the care of Luigi Barbo, a Venetian senator, 
whom pope Alexander VI created first abbot of the or- 
der. The congregation spread, and the monastery of 
Mount Cassin, having joined # in 1504, was made its 
head-quarters by Julius IT. Moreri considers the legend 
of this saint’s miracles as fabulous, yet the Roman Church 
commemorates her on the 7th of October. See Tille- 


mont, Hist. de lu Persécution de Diocletian, art. 55; Bail- — 


let, Vies des Saints, Oct. 7th_—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Genér. 
xxvii, 310. 


Justinian I, the Great (FLavius Antcrus JusTIN- 
IANUS), emperor of the East, was born in 483 of an ob- 
scure family. He shared the fortunes of his uncle Justin, 
who, from a common Thracian peasant, was raised to the 
imperial throne, and, after the death of his uncle, Aug. 
1, 527, was himself proclaimed emperor, He obtained 
great military successes over the Persians through his 
celebrated general Belisarius, destroyed the empire of the 


Vandals in Africa, and put an end to the dominion of ~ 


the Ostrogoths in Italy, which successes restored to the 
Roman empire a part of its vast possessions. But Jus- 
tinian was by no means satisfied with the renown of 
a conqueror. Learned, unweariedly active, and eccle- 
siastically devout, he aspired to the united renown of 
a lawgiver, theologian, and champion of the genuine 
Christian orthodoxy as well; and his, in some respects, 
brilliant reign of nearly thirty years is marked by ear- 
nest though unsuccessful efforts to establish the “true 
faith” for all time to come, Indeed, he regarded it as 
his especial mission to compel a general uniformity of 
Christian belief and practice, but by his persistency only 
increased the divisions in church and state, as he was 
greatly misguided by his famous wife, who, though ani- 
mated by great zeal for the Church, was blindly devoted 
to the Monophysites. Yet, however unfortunate the ef- 
forts of Justinian in behalf of Christian orthodoxy re- 
sulted, so much is certain, that his aim was noble and 
lofty, and that he was actuated by the holiest of pur- 
poses. It is said of him that he spent whole nights in 
prayer and fasting, and in theological studies and dis- 
cussions, and that he placed his throne under the espe- 
cial protection of the Virgin Mary and the archangel 
Michael. He adorned the capital and the provinces with 
costly temples and institutions of charity. Among the 
churches which he rebuilt was that of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, which had been burned in one of the 
civil commotions. This church is esteemed a master- 
piece of architecture. The altar was entirely of gold 
and silver, and adorned with a vast number and variety 
of precious stones. It was by this emperor that the fifth 
(Eeumenical Council was convened at Constantinople 
(A.D. 553) to secure the end for which Justinian was 
personally laboring—the union of the Church and the 
extirpation of heresies. His fame, however, rests chief- 
ly on his great ability as legislator. Determined to col- 
lect all previous legislative Roman enactments, he in- 


The empress Eudocia, wife of © 
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trusted to a number of the ablest lawyers of Rome, un- 
der the direction of the renowned Tribonianus, the task 
of a complete revision and digested collection of the 
Roman law from the time of Hadrian to his own reign ; 
and thus arose, after the short lapse of seven years, the 
celebrated Codex Justinianeus, “which thenceforth be- 
came the universal law of the Roman empire, the sole 
text-book in the academies at Rome, Constantinople, 
and Berytus, and the basis of the legal relations of the 
greater part of Christian Europe to this day.” This 
body of Roman law, which is “an important source of 
our knowledge of the Christian life in its relations to 
the state and its influence upon it,” opens with the im- 
perial creed on the Trinity (for which, see Schaff, Charch 
History, iii, 769) and the imperial anathema against the 
prominent Christian heretics. The whole collections of 
Justinian are now known under the style of Corpus Juris 
Civilis. The editions with Gothofredus’s notes are much 
esteemed. The four books of Justinian’s Institutions 
were translated into English, with notes, by George Har- 
ris, LL.D. (Lond. 2d ed. 1761, 4to, Lat. and Engl.). Jus- 
tinian also wrote a libellus confessionis yidei, and a hymn 
(Opoyerne viog kat Loy. ¢ Tov Seov, etc.). (J. H. W.) 


Medal of Justinian. 


Justinus or Srcriy, bishop of one of the sees in 
that island in the latter part of the fifth century, was 
present at a council held at Rome A.D. 483 or 484, under 
pope Felix ITI,in which Petrus Fullo (T'vageve), or Peter 
the Fuller, was condemned as a heretic for having added 
to the “trisagion” the- heretical words “who suffered for 
us.” Several bishops, among whom was Justin, desirous 
of recalling Peter from his errors, addressed letters to 
him. Justin’s letter to Peter, in the original Greek, with 
a Latin version, Epistola Justini Episcopt in Sicitia, ad 
Petrum Fullonem 8. Gnapheum, is given in the Concilia 
(vol. iv, col. 1103, etc., edit. Labbe; vol. ii, col, 839, edit. 
Hardouin; vol. vii, col. 1115, edit. Mansi). The genu- 
ineness of this letter, and of six others of similar charac- 
ter from various Eastern or Western bishops, which are 
also given in the Concilia, is disputed by Valesius (0b- 
servat. Eccles. ad Evagrium Libri dus, Lib. I De Petro 
Antiochen. Episcop. c. 4), but defended by Cave (Hist. 
Litt. i, 458), who, however, contends that the Greek text 
is not the original, but a yersion from the Latin. Pagi 
(Critici in Baronii Annales, ad ann. 485, c. 15) proposes 
to correct the reading of the title of Justin’s letter from 
“ Episcopi in Sicilia” to “Episcopi in Cilicia;” others 
would read the name “Justinianus,” but on what au- 
thority we do not know. Dodwell and others ascribe 
to this Justin the Responsiones ad Orihodowos, and the 
Expositio Recte Confessionis, reputed to be by Justin 
Martyr, and printed with his works. See Fabricius, 
Bibl. Gr. vii, 53; xi, 661; xii, 655,—Smith, Diet. Greek 
and Roman Biog. s.v. 

Jus’tus (Ioteroe, for Lat. Justus, just; a frequent 
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JUSTUS 


name among the Jews, equivalent to P"7¥, Josephus, 
Life, 9, 65, 76), the name or surname of several men. 
Schéttgen (Hor, Hebr. in Act. Ap.) shows by quotations 
from Rabbinical writers that this name was not unusual 
among the Jews. 

1. Another name for Josrpn (q. v.), surnamed BAR- 
SABAS, who was one of the two selected as candidates 
for the vacant apostolate of Judas (Acts i, 23). 

2. A proselyte at Corinth, in whose house, adjoining 
the synagogue, Paul preached to the Gentiles after leay- 
ing the synagogue (Acts xviii, 7). A.D. 49. 

3. Otherwise called Jesus, a Jewish Christian, named 
in connection with Mark by Paul as being his only fel- 
low-laborers at Rome when he wrote to the Colossians 
(Col. iv, 11). A.D, 57, Tradition (Acta Sanctorum, 
Jun. iv, 67) names him as the bishop of Eleutheropolis ! 


Justus, Sr., is the name of a Christian martyr who, 
with his brother Pastor (aged respectively twelve and 
nine years), when the persecution of Diocletian against 
the Christians began, in the face of certain martyrdom 
boldly avowed himself a Christian. For this alone they 
were cruelly Hogged; and Dacian, at that time the gov- 
ernor of Spain, enraged at their courageous resignation, 
finally caused them to be beheaded. 

Another St. Justus, celebrated in history, was bishop 
of Lyons, in France. His life gives us an insight into 
the customs of the 4th century. The monks, both in 
the East and the West, sought at that time to prevent 
as far as possible capital punishment, and often repre- 
sented those who had undergone it in punishment of 
their crimes as martyrs. A man who, in an excess of 
rage, had killed several persons in the streets of Lyons, 
fled to the bishop’s church for protection. Justus, in or- 
der to shield him, delivered him into the hands of the 
authorities on the condition that he should be but light- 
ly punished, but the mob took him out of the hands of 
the officers and killed him. Justus, considering him- 
self responsible for the death of this man, and hence- 
forth unworthy of his office, fled to Egypt, where he re- 
mained unknown in a convent, aud there died about 390, 

Another St. Justus, a native of Rome, followed St. Au- 
gustine in his mission to England, and became, in 624, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He died Nov. 10, 627,—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. Vv. 


Justus or Trpertas (in Galilee), son of Pistus, 
one of the most noteworthy Jewish historians, flour- 
ished in the beginning of the Christian sera. He was 
in the employ of king Agrippa as private secretary 
when the revolution in Galilee broke out, and though 
the city of Tiberias had been especially favored by the 
king, the Tiberian Jews soon followed in the course of 
their neighbors, and many gathered under Pistus and 
his son Justus, who, besides the advantage of a Greek 
education, was a great natural orator, and easily swayed 
the masses. As we have shown in our articles on Jose- 
phus and John of Gischala, Josephus desired ever the 
leadership, be it among his own nation or among the 
Romans, and Justus having made early advances in fa- 
vor of the revolution, and quickly gained the confidence 
of the people, Josephus feared and hated him, and, as 
soon as the war terminated, took special pains to con- 
vince the Romans that Justus was the greater rebel of 
the two. The conduct of Josephus towards Justus be- 
came still more unjustly severe after the latter had ven- 
tured to write a history of the war, now unhappily lost, in 
which the treacherous action of Josephus was laid bare. 
Indeed, Josephus himself makes the only avowed object 
of the publication of his “life” his vindication from the 
calumnies of Justus, who is accused of having falsified 
the history of the war with Rome (comp. Josephus, De 
vita sua, § 37, 65, 74), as well as of having delayed the 
editing of the book until the decease of Agrippa and 
the other great men of the time, because his accounts 
were false, and he feared the consequences of his un- 
justness and untruthfulness. Justus, according to Pho- 
tius (Bibl. cod. 33), also wrote a history of the Jews 
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from the times of Moses down to the death of Herod, in 
the third year of the reign of Trajan, but this work also is 
unfortunately lost. Some writers (Eusebius, Hist. Kecles, 
iii, 9; Stephanus Byzant. s. v. TiPepiac) speak of a spe- 
cial work of his on the Jewish War, but this may refer 
only to the last portion of his chronicle, which Diogenes 
Laertius (ii,41) calls a Srippa. Suidas (s.v. lovaroc) 
mentions some other works of Justus, of which, however, 
nothing is extant. See Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, iii, 397 
sq.; Stud. und Krit. 1853, p. 56 sq. (J. H. W.) 


Jutland, a province of Denmark, contains, since the 
Peace of Vienna of Oct. 30, 1864,which regulated the fron- 
tier between Denmark and Germany, 9738 square miles, 
and in 1880 had 788,119 inhabitants. It constitutes the 
northern part of the Cimbrian peninsula, and is bounded 
on the north by the Skagerrack, on the east by the Kat- 
tegat, on the south by Schleswig, and on the west by 
the German Sea. Originally the Cimbri are said to 
have lived there; subsequently the country was occupied 
by the Juts, a Saxon tribe. At the beginning of the 
10th century it was conquered by the Danish king Gorm, 
and since then it has been a part of the kingdom of 
Denmark. ‘Christianity was introduced into Jutland by 
Ansgar (q. v.), and the Christianization of the country 
was completed within a comparatively short period. 
The first church was erected at Ribe. The Reforma- 
tion was first carried through in the city of Viborg by 
the efforts of Hans Yansen, a young peasant from the 
island of Fuhnen. Jutland has now four Lutheran di- 
oceses—Aalborg, Viborg, Aarhuus, and Ribe. See DEn- 
MARK. (A.J.S.) 

Jut’tah (Hebrew Yutah’, 1295, Josh. xv, 55, Vulg. 
Jota; or Yuttah’, 79, perhaps inclined, otherwise i. q. 
Jotbah, Josh. xxi, 16, Vulg. Jetu; Sept. ’lerrd v.r.’Irav 
and Tavt), a Leyitical city in the mountains of Judah, 
named in connection with Ziph, Jezreel, etc., in the 
neighborhood of Maon and Carmel (Josh. xv, 55). It 
was allotted to the priests (xxi, 16), but in the catalogue 
of 1 Chron, vi, 57-659, the name has escaped. Eusebius 
(Onomast. s.v.) calls it a large village by the name of 
Jettan (‘lerréo’), and places it eighteen miles south of 
Eleutheropolis, in the district of Daromas (the south). 
It is doubtless the village discovered by Dr. Robinson 
(Researches, ii, 628), four miles south of Hebron, and 
still called Yutta, having the appearance of a large Mo- 
hammedan town, on a low eminence, with trees around, 
and where the guides spoke of the existence of old 
foundations and former walls. Schwarz calls it Zata in 
his Pa/est. p. 106, and Seetzen Jitta on his map. 

“The selection of Juttah as a city of the priests sug- 
gests the idea of its having already been a place of im- 
portance, which is seemingly confirmed by early and 
numerous allusions to it in the inscriptions on the Egyp- 
tian monuments. There it appears to be described un- 
der the names Tah, Tah-n, and Tah-n-nu, as a fortress 
of the Anakim near Arba or Hebron; and it is not a lit- 
tle remarkable that another Egyptian document, the 
Septuagint, expresses the word in almost the selfsame 
manner, ‘Iray and Tavd (Jour. Sac. Lit. April and J uly, 
1852, p. 73, 316, 317)” (Fairbairn, s. v.). 

The “city of Juda” (Luke i, 39), whither Mary. went 
to visit Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist («fe 
mow ‘Ilobda), and where Zecharias therefore appears 
to have resided, has usually been supposed to mean He- 
bron; but, if the reading be correct, the proper rendering 
would be “to the city Judah,” i. e. its capital, or Jeru- 
salem (see Bornemann, Schol. in Luc. p. 12), notwith- 
standing the absence of the article (Winer’s Grammat. 
N. T. p.136). But, as this was not intended (see Rob. 
Valesius, Hpist. ad Casaubon. 1613, p. 669), Reland (Pa- 
lest. p. 870) has suggested a conjectural reading of “ Jut- 
tah” for “ Judah” (Loura for Tobda) in the above pas- 
sage of Luke, which has met with favor among crities 
(see Harenberg, in the Nov. Miscell. Lips. iv, 595; Pau- 
lus, Kuinél, ad loc.), although no various reading exists 
to justify it. 
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Juvencus, Caius Verrius A@ 
earliest Church historians and Christ 
of Spain, was a contemporary of Constant 
byter of the Church, Living at the time wh 
tianity ascended the throne of the Caesars, he a 
to clothe the recital of Biblical events in the classic 
elegant style of the best profane writers. About 33 
composed his Historia evangelica, a work in four books, 
dedicated to Constantine. It is the reproduction of t 
Gospels in Latin hexameters, following the text closely, 
especially St. Matthew’s, and in the style imitating Lu- 
eretius, Ovid, and especially Virgil, thus making a sort or ; 
epic poem, after the model of the Aineid. “The liberal ef 
praises bestowed upon Juvencus by divines and schol- — 
ars, from St. Jerome down to Petrarch, must be under- 
stood to belong rather to the substance of the piece 
than to the form in which the materials are presented. 
We may honor the pious motive which prompted the — 
undertaking, and we may bestow the same commenda- — 
tion upon the laborious ingenuity with which every par-_ 
ticular recorded by the sacred historians, and frequently 
their very words, are forced into numbers, but the very 
plan of the composition excludes all play of fancy and 
all poetical freedom of expression, while the versifica- 
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ten bids defiance to the laws of prosody, and the lan- 
guage, although evidently in many places copied from 
the purest models, betrays here and there evident indi- 
cations of corruption and decay. The idea that this 
production might be employed with advantage in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, inasmuch as it may be 
supposed to exhibit faithfully the meaning attached to 
various obscure passages in the early age to which it 
belongs, will not, upon examination, be found to merit 
much attention” (Professor Ramsay, in Smith, wt in- 
Jra). He also wrote parts of the Old Testament in the 
same manner, but of these we know only his Liber in 
Genesin (according to Jerome, De script. ill. 84, he wrote 
“nonnulla eodem metro ad sacramentorum ordinem per- 
tinentia”). The Historia evangelica was first printed 
by Deventer, s. 1, (probably 1490); then often reprint- 
ed, as in the Collectio vet. Poet. eccl. of Fabricius (Basil. 
1564); the Bzbl. M. Lugd. iv, 55 sq.; by E. Reusch 
(Francfort and Lpz. 1710) ; and later from a manuscript 
in the collection of the Vatican by F. Arevale (Rome, 
1792, 4to), and in the first book of Gebser. Extracts of 
the Genesis were given in Martene’s Nov. Collect. tom. 
ix; and lately J. B. Pitra, in his Spicilegium Solesmense 
(Paris, Didot, 1852; comp. Prolegg. xlii sq.), published 
both these verses from the Genesis, and other fragments 
from the Old Testament, forming 6000 verses, and gain- 
ed great credit by his efforts to prove their authenticity 
as works of Juvencus. See Schréckh, Kirchengesch. v, 
277; Fabricius, Bibl. med. et inf. Lat. iv, 212; Gebser, De 
Juvenci vita et scriptis adj. lib.i hist. evang. (Jena, 1827) ; 
Bahr, Rom. Lit. Gesch. (Suppl. i); Smith, Diet. Grk. and 
Rom. Biog. ii, 8. v. 

Juxon, WILL1AM, a celebrated English prelate, dis- 
tinguished for his faithfulness to the unfortunate king 
Charles, was born at Chichester in 1582, and was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Oxford, where he obtained a 
fellowship in 1598, He first studied law, but afterwards 
altered his mind, took orders, and was presented in 1609 
to the vicarage of St. Giles, Oxford, together with which, 
after 1614, he held the rectory of Somerton. In 1621 he 
was chosen president of his college, after which he rose 
rapidly, through the interest of archbishop Laud, being 
successively appointed dean of Worcester, clerk of the 
closet, bishop of Hereford, dean of the Chapel Royal, 
and, in 1633, bishop of London. The sweetness of his 
temper, the kindness and courtesy of his manners, and 
his uniform benevolence, made bishop Juxen a general 
favorite, and archbishop Laud fixed upon him as a fit - 
person to hold a secular office under government. This ‘ 
was one of Laud’s fatal errors. He did not perceive 
and make ‘allowance for the change of public opinion, 

Bishops had, before the Reformation, become great men 
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that the bishops had nothing to 
. Under this false policy, in 1625 
ited to the post of lord high treasurer, | 
at that time in the kingdom, and next’ 
lence to that of the archbishop and to the great 
ad not been held by a clergyman since the 
Henry VII. In 1641 he resigned this office, 
which, it was admitted by all parties, he had held with- 
- out reproach, The general harmlessness of his charac- 
ter enabled him to remain for the most part undisturbed 
at Fulham. Nevertheless, he remained firm to his prin- 
_ ciples, and steady in his loyalty to the king, by whom 
he was frequently consulted. He was in attendance 
upon the king at the treaty in the Isle of Wight, in 
1648, and during the king's trial acted as his spiritual 
adviser. Bishop Juxon was also in attendance upon the 
king in his last hours upon the scaffold. Juxon con- 
tinued in his position until the abolition of kingly goy- 
ernment, by the House of Lords, and the establishment 
of a Commonwealth. He then retired to his own estate, 
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comely person, of an active and lively disposition, of — 


great parts and temper, full of ingenuity and meekness, 
not apt to give offence to any, and willing to do good to 
all; of great moderation, sincerity, and integrity, inso- 
much that he was the delight of his time. He wrote a 
Sermon on Luke xviii, 31 :—a treatise, entitled Xdpre kai 
Eiphyn, or Some Considerations upon the Act of Uni- 
Jormity (London, 1662, 4to). In this work he shows 
himself to be no friend to the scheme of a comprehen- 
sion. A catalogue of books in England, alphabetically 
digested (Lond. 1658), bears his name. See Hook, He- 
cles. Biog. s.v. (J. H.W.) 
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